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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Pschological Abstracts 
records presented here are number coded to provide 
definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


11271. ?Conger, Anthony L.& Coie, John D. ‘(Duke U) *Who's crazy in 
Manhattan: A reexamination of "Treatment of psychological disorders 
among urban children." SJournal of Ci onsulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 43(2), 179—182.—*Reanalyzed data reported by T. S. 
Langner et al "(see PA, Vol; 52:8150) on the prevalence of psychological 
disturbances in children from welfare and cross-section homes, Results 
indicate that the data show no meaningful differences in means or skew 
and a paradoxical greater heterogeneity among welfare children. Some of 
the difference in variance is clearly attributable to the differential 
reliability of final scores, and perhaps the remaining difference is due to 
between-rater differences, Unless other factors were operating, 2 possible 
conclusions are tenable; Either welfare children manifest both more 
health and niore disturbance than cross-section children or there are no 
differences in disorder between the populations. A 3rd conclusion is also 
offered: The populations do actually differ, but the manner in which the 
disturbance was viewed, rated, and compared necessarily obscured any 
differences.* (15 ref.)—fournal Abstract. 

1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s), As many as four are listed; if there are 

more than four,the first is listed followed by “et al.” 
Succession marks (i.e., Jr., II, HI, etc) are not given. 
3—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4—Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is in a 

foreign language, the translated title is given in brackets and 
the language of the original article is indicated in parentheses, 
5—Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 
6—Text of abstract. 
7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. If an 
abstract number is unavailable at time of publication, the issue 
number is given. Consultthe Author Index of the PA issue noted 
in order to determine the record number for the article. 

8—Summaries included in the primary publication are listed when 
in language(s) other than that of the article. 

9—Number of references is included when there are 15 or more 

listed. 
10—Abstract source. 


BOOK CITATION 


11703. ?Sugar, Max XEd). *(Louisiana State U, Medical School, New 
Orleans) *The adolescent in group and family therapy. ‘New York, NY: 
?Brunner/ Mazel, #1975, "xvii, 10286 р. 11$13,50.12 

1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 
more than four, the first is listed followed by "et al.” 
Succession marks (їе., Jr., I, Il, etc) are not given. 

3— Designation of editor, 

4—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

5—Book title: If the book is ina foreign language, the original title is 


8—Year of publication. 
9—Prepagination. 

10—Total Pagination. 

11—Price. 

12—Annotation occasionally follows. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


11641. *Berkovitz, Irving H. & Sugar, Max. XU California, Los 
Angeles) ‘Indications and contraindications for adolescent group 
Psychotherapy. ‘In M. Sugar (Ed), The adolescent in group and family 
therapy. New York, NY: Brunner/ Mazel, 1975. xvii, 286 p. $13.50. 
1—Record number. 
2—Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as fourare listed; if there are 

More than four, the first is listed followed by “etal.” Succession 

marks (i.e., Jr., Il, 11, etc) are not given. 
3—Affiliation of first-named author only. 

4— Chapter title. 
5—Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICTION: PA has subsections for some of the 
17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table 
of Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant toa 
narrower topic than the major categories under a single heading. 
Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the 
subsections are listed first and followed by abstracts that are 
relevant both to a major category and also to the subsections. It is 
expected that this will help readers locate material related to their 
interests more quickly. 


ABBREVIATIONS: In addition to commonly understood abbrevia- 
tions* (including all units of. measurement, educational degrees, 
Standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and reference 
terms), standard abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts 
records are: : 


CA 7 chronological age 
CNS  - central nervous system 

CR = conditioned response 

cs 7 conditioned stimulus 

DRL = differential reinforcement of low rates (of responding) 
E = experimenter 

ECS = electroconvulsive shock 

EKG = electrocardiogram (graph) 

EMG = electromyogram (graph) 

EPPS = Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Exp = evneriment 

FI 7 fixed inteival (reinforcement) 

FR 7 fixed ratio (reinforcement) 

GPA  - grade point average 

GSR  - galvanic skin response 

ip intraperitoneal (ly) (injections) 

iv intravenous (ly) (injections) 


MA 7 mental age 

MAO monoamine oxidase 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
NREM = nonrapid eye movement 


REM apid eye movement 

ROTC - Reserve Officer's Training Corps 
RT 7 reaction time 

s 7 subject 

SVIB - Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
TAT 7 Thematic Apperception Test 
UCR  - unconditioned response 

UCS = unconditioned stimulus 

US = United States of America 

USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
м = variable interval (reinforcement) 
VR = variable ratio (reinforcement) 


WAIS = Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
WISC = Wechsler Intellience Scale for Children 
16 PF = Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 


Computer languages and computer names will also be used without 
definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, FORTRAN, IBM 360. 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


Afri = Afrikaans Iran = Iranian 
Alba = Albanian Ital = Italian 
Arab = Arabic Japn = Japanese 
Bulg = Bulgarian Lith = Lithuanian 
Chin = Chinese Norg - Norwegian 
Czec = Czech Polh = Polish 
Danh. - Danish Port = Portuguese 
Duth = Dutch Romn = Romanian 
Finn Finnish Russ - Russian 
Flem Flemish Sloe = Slovene 
Fren = French Slok = Slovak 
Geor Georgian Span Spanish 
Germ = German Srer Serbo-Croatian 
Grek = Greek Swed = Swedish 
Hebr = Hebrew Turk Turkish 
Hung - Hungarian Ukrn Ukranian 


Yugo - Yugoslavian 


n 


"Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1. Cohen, Ronald J. (New York U Bellevue Medical 
Ctr) Is dying being worked to death? American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 575-577. —In recent 
years there has been a dramatic increase in the number 
of books and articles on death and dying. A revtew and 
evaluation of some of this material indicates the 
existence of 7 overlapping categories of death-related 
literature of both theoretical and practical value, includ- 
ing the treatment of the terminally ill; developmental- 
psychopathological views of death, dying, and bereave- 
ment; demographic and epidemiological approaches; 
and sociocultural studies. Possible reasons for the rise in 
this subject's popularity are briefly discussed. (44 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2. Riegel, Klaus F. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Subject-object alienation in psychological 
experiments and testing. Нитап Development, 1975 Vol 
18(3), 181-193. —Since the time when W. Wundt (1907) 
formulated his requirements for scientific experiments, 
psychologists have tried to separate the experimenter 
from his object of study, commonly called the “subject.” 
Since both the experimenter and his subject are human 
beings, this separation eliminated the very basis upon 
which psychological inquiries should rest. In 3 examples, 
the dialectical interdependence of the experimenter and 
his subject, (i.e., of the subject and object) is demonstra- 
ted. First, verbal fluency tasks show greater relative gains 
in lesser able subjects when cooperative rather than 
segregated performance is stressed. Second, conservation 
in cognitive tasks is most likely to be acquired by 
children in cooperative but contradictory rather than 
asymmetric instructional settings. Third, the lopsided 
relation between the tester and the testee and between 
the diagnostic and the therapeutic part of clinical 
interactions is demonstrated. Some practical and theoret- 
ical remedies are explored. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3. Simon, Armando. (U South Florida) UFOC: Testing 
for the existence of Air Force censorship. Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 3-5. —Reports a 1967 experiment 
in which 6 "UFO photographs" were faked and the 
undeveloped film sent, unregistered, to the local Air 
Force Base. From there it was sent to Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base, headquarters of Project Blue Book, and 
thence to the University of Colorado study project. The 
film was ultimately returned. From this experience it is 
concluded that Air Force censorship did not exist during 
the period of the experiment. (15 ref) —/. Davis. 


Parapsychology 


4. France, Gary A. & Hogan, Robert A. (Oklahoma 
State U) Thought concordance in twins and siblings and 


associated personality variables. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 707-710. —To determine 
hereditary possibilities in ESP ability, 25 runs of a 
symbol-guessing task were administered to 10 sets of 
siblings, 9 sets of identical twins, and 7 sets of fraternal 
twins, all aged from 8 to 22 yrs. Their scoring behavior 
was analyzed for like responses and like ESP hits. 
Identical twins and siblings scored significantly higher 
on like responses than fraternal twins. High- and low- 
ESP scorers were given the 16 PF, the High School 
Personality Questionnaire, or the Children’s Personality 
Questionnaire as appropriate. Significant differences 
were found only on the Tough-mindedness vs Tender- 
mindedness variable of the 16 PF. Mothers of high- and 
low-ESP scorers showed no significant differences in 
personality on the 16 PF. —Journal abstract. 

5. Murphy, Kathy & Lester, David. (Stockton State 
Coll) A search for correlates of belief in ESP. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 82. —A study with 149 
undergraduates showed that Ss who believed in ESP 
could be classified as “feeling” rather than as “thinking” 
on the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (i.e., they discrimi- 
nated between objects on the basis of their value rather 
than their validity). Belief in ESP did not correlate with 
demographic variables or with other personality varia- 
bles. 


History & Philosophies & Theories 


6. Gnepp, Eric H. Evolution, mutation and Albert 
Einstein. Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 3-10. —Ar- 
gues that Albert Einstein was a mutant representing the 
future evolution of the primates. The strongest evidence 
of this lies not in his remarkable scientific discoveries, 
unique as he is in this respect, but in the personal, moral, 
and psychological traits which were qualitatively differ- 
ent from those of other human beings: his incapacity for 
fear, his lack of other emotion, his objectivity, and his 
intelligence. Statements by Einstein and by those who 
knew him are cited to illustrate these qualities. Special 
aspects of evolution as they relate to Einstein are 
behavior and anatomy of the brain, objectivity and 
subjectivity, and cognition and intelligence. —Journal 
summary. 

7. Heise, David R. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Causal analysis. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1975. xiii, 301 p. $15.95. —Introduces advanced tech- 
niques of causal analysis. Topics covered include causal 
diagrams; the principles of flowgraph analysis and loops; 
statistical concepts; rules for analyzing diversity and : 
coordination among variables, using path diagrams; 
methods of identifying and estimating causal parame- 
ters; and system dynamics. 
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E Куле, Steinar, (U Aarhus, Inst of Psychology, 
Deam) Memory and dialectics: Some reflections on 
and Mao Tsetung. Human nt, 
1975 Vol IO), 203-222. — Examines the m ees 
cherecter of memory research whicl 
эрезе! M ч туг o (1905). This research 
phases isolated, static elements and quantitative 
teletoeaheps, it often implies the concept of a ent 
memory. Ín contrast, а dialectical approach focuses on 
developement of memory t contradictions which 
Mad Vo qualtauve changes 
bering amd rewand on memory take place in a 
toshutoncal context. Some relations of metaphysical 
memory research to ideology and technology are 
does. (38 ref) Journal abriract, 

з Mitchell, Juliet. Psychoanalysis and feminism. New 
Yosk, NY Vintage, 1924. xxi, 456 p. $3.95, —Presents 
Freed + theses on y and contends that they have 
Мена амд by most feminists, The theories of R. 
mt sad W, Reich are discussed and compared with 
theme of Freed. The historical and social 
sesso which Dew various theories developed are 


16 Leon. (Kansas State U) On praxis 


ч хи 
ques for general and tal using 
dise abe taken from the R. D. SN 
(1907) aed. Mao Thetung (1962). ferent modes 
dew Гам are presented in terms of both 
cry acd. rach findings related to the concept of 
рентаси у The ideas of praxis and quasirationality 
Pre clewely (o ome another, and thereby provide 
dea rt for the elaboration of a dialectical 
рен оба (28 ref) Joras ангус. 

P6 Reeth, Donald К. А Clarke, Mary G. (Biological 
ewes Rowan Cu, Dw for Disorders of Devel 
ove а Leow Chapel Hill, NC) Psychology in a 
manie к ымы Prychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
ть а HA. Deserves the history of psychology in 
We Whew of Medicine of the University of North 
(onda frm the of the medical school in 
HOS te the present, T onmia ораса ia 
de (рна of Раух are outlined. Over t t 
п уь EN ar ot ume psychology in 
mia to мам fulldime staff in the department has 
gwn few | ont of 4 10 3) out of 63. The psychologists 
a) cwn seg in 15 different functional units of 


ong a omghemed 4. 


reality,  Matenical truth. Jourmal 
Fesshunmalss Аюжана, 1975 Vol 
Cammie Ferud's initial “sedection™ 
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the Oedipus complex, had to be grounded on prehistoric 
deeds, transmitted as universal inherited memories and 
phylogenetic schemata. The need for a new look at the 
actual process of interpretation, its underlying rationale 
and function is suggested. Freud’s ideas about universal 
schemata and the search for actual deeds or action 
patterns are related to some aspects of modern develop- 
mental psychology and structuralist approaches. (27 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

13. Silber, Jean S. (California School of Professional 
Psychology, San Francisco) R. D. Laing: A comparative 
literature . Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5692-5693. 

14. [^ae Leon (U Toronto, Canada) The role of 
neurosis in phylogenetic adaptation, with particular 
reference to early man. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 133(5), 543-547. —Hypothesized that 
neurosis results from maladaptation and leads to further 
maladaptation, thus creating а vicious cycle that has 
played a significant role in human evolution, Individuals 
successful in the struggle for survival 
during prehistory would have been more likely to 
become neurotic, a maladaptation that would magnify 
existing genetically transmitted differences in their 
viability and affect both the choice of a mate and the 
viability of their offspring. This process would have 
accelerated human evolution by favoring the most 
viable. This theory is related to the author's concepts of 
assortative mating and to other theories of the role of 
neurosis. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

15. Snell, Joel; Wakefield, William О, & Webb, 
Vincent J. (Dana Coll) : Sociology and 
counseling . Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1), 8-10. — Describes the divergence between sociolo- 
y and counseling psychology that existed by the late 

950s and lasted the early 1960s. Freudian and 
Skinnerian concepts were yielding to the “Third School” 
message that man could fem that he was nominated 
neither by his genital es nor his environment. 
Sociology, however, was dominated during this period by 
functionalism. It is suggested that since the early 1960s 
the 2 disciplines have tended toward convergence, in the 
sense of accommodation. In sociology the following 
trends can be discerned: (a) Conflict sociology is 
emerging. (b) Symbolic interaction has a reawakening. 
(c) Reverse socialization is considered. (d) Social change 
is beng redefined. Counseling psychology shows the 
following trends: (a) Sexual politics has a social milieu. 
(b) Minorities are social as well as psychological beings. 
(с) Social class and neurosis are considered. Counseling 
tends to allow more mediation by social processes, and 
sociologists have brought human beings back into their 
models. —/. Davis. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


16. Bloom, F. E. (Salk Inst, La Jolla, CA) Modern 
concepts in electrophysiology for latry. Psycho- 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


pro have been characterized in part by new 
methods of neuronal circuit analysis, more specific 
methods of neuronal cytochemistry, and extensive 
exploitation of more classical electrophysiological meth- 
logies for the assessment of syna] 

identification and mechanism. Results of cellular experi- 
ments permit фен on the possible behavioral 
significance of the events regulated by monoamines in 
the awake animal, When the cytochemical, жоорун 
ological, and behavioral experiments are à as 
connected aspects of the same brain subsystems, then the 
simple electrophysiological concepts o! excitation and 
inhibition seem ina te to explain the integrative, 
amplifying, and biochemical actions which are produced 
by experimental manipulation of central monoamine 
pathways. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

17. Deyoe, Edgar A. & Foster, Hilliard G. (Lehigh U) 
Low cost neural spike window discriminator with 
readout. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 163), 
371-373. — Describes a spike window discriminator 
suitable for discriminating all action potentials whose 
maximum amplitude falls within a s ific range. The 
low construction cost of under $75.00 is advantageous 
for multichannel analysis systems, and features include 
digital readout of spikes/sec, integrator output propor- 
tional to count for stripchart recording, and a computer- 
compatible Pu coded decimal. —Journal abstract. 

18. Duncan, Sidney D. & Powell, D, A. (VA Hosp, 
Neuroscience Lab, Columbia, SC) An 
apparatus for presenting to ro- 
dents in a social situation. hological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 851-854. — Describes an 
apparatus and procedure for presenting subcutaneous 
shock simultaneously to 2 rats to elicit social behavior 
Preliminary observations from 24 rats suggest that a full 
range of nes postures are elicited by this arrange- 
ment and that they are quite similar to behaviors elicited 
by grid shock. —Journal abstract. 

9. Grieve, Robert & Hoogenraad, Robert. (U St 
Andrews, Psychological Lab, Fife, Scotland) An appara- 
tus for linguistic and studies in young 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 121-127. —Describes an apparatus 
that permits 1 E to obtain high quality audio- and 
videotape recordings of esp азор behavior in 
cognitive-linguistic tasks while leaving the E free to work 
with the child. The apparatus is ble, sturdy, 
relatively child-proof, and distraction-free, features that 
make it useful for different types of research for a wide 
age range and a variety of settings. Journal abstract. 

. Johnson, R. F. (Medficld Foundation, МА) 
Pitfalls in research: The interview as an illustrative 
model. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 3-17 
—Uses the interview as a model to demonstrate how 
many common sources of bias, or pitfalls, can influence 
behavioral research. The interview is shown to be 
susceptible to at least 8 major pitfalls in research 


schedules of reinforcement. ‹ Reports, 
| 19730un), Vol 323, Pt 1), 1009-1010. that an 


general audiences. Through 

tions, individual words unfokd se пране Gu pesi 
behind thin “жоба” sap 
explored, making full uve of analogen Метенин @ш vomi 
and auditory senses. Special cogetive прие Faut 
favoring application to the deal are dini — Jmm 
abstract 

23. Morin, R. A. & Laraway, B. 5. (Заде © New Feet 
Medical School, Войо) Соње вунене habitat fer Mute 
pressure exposures of animal ciem (hin 
Biomedical Research, (Mar), Vol NIL 1941. De 
scribes а deep-diving system, designed for coim of 
small rodents at premura up ш 170 ATA ww 
contains provisions for temperatere uated gee өлбө 
and measurement of physecal performs amd www 
interaction. The system has been wid souls wt 
deer mice at 100 ATA. (French vummany) 

24. Paredes, J. Anthony & hipio Mam A 
(Florida State U) The split brain amd the culina 
cognition Current Anihrepudog». Vita May Vo 
1701), 121-127. — Discusses the preshi ншнен» 
between split-brain research and differt ander of 
T А potential умма Һеине Inh ant 
culture in the operation of humas mtd i» mupani I 
ts noted that split-beain research offen ва egisti vf 
cognitive differences (hat places бы culi dnd eoque 
боп problem inio а more oomqées osse fune 
work. Data from biologseal anc военен бейет 
are cited to indicate the potesta! «зуба prow of 

it-brain research for cross cetera! iden of me 
uon. The proposed paradigm cosnumh numur 
= Set K егез «4 1н речин dime 9% 

R Най. 


25. Pawtichl, Robert К. & Мене, Т. Mnt em 
University Coll New York. Ores А i бн inate 
ment for thinning seit directed эы андова of ceu 
ment. Behavior Therapy, Phan) Vel NIS UM AS 

Describes the compact cetaan cbe omes 
opportunity “thinner” (CARROT) ва eigenes жий 
casily constrected ушш dui appare эми» ot 
individual could uw to hes" dew ewe aude of 
renforcement in self esoagueemes pecus Thu 6 XB 
ROT also ha» uses beyond мй емнае pragnie n 
that it can be employed ка ату cimeanen whens sring + 
VR reinforcement бызды a Фе ры 

26. Seltzer, Robert А. (U Мо Sende at 
The Dynamics of Acton Fechas бше 
197XJun) Vol NO fi h 99-022 
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could be simulated and that certain behavioral patterns, 
following from the theory, occurred in the simulation. It 
is concluded that (a) computer simulation can be a 
highly valuable tool in theory building and testing, (b) 
the theory for which the simulation was undertaken 
implies certain identifiable behavioral patterns, and (c) 
simulation can aid in the design of experiments to test 
theoretical issues. —Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOMETRICS 


27. Cohen, Harvey S. (U Illinois) A multidimensional 
analogy to Thurstone's Law of Comparative Judgment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5703. 

28. Diamond, Esther E. (Science Research Assoc, 
Chicago, IL) Minimizing sex bias in testing. Measure- 
ment & Evaluation їп Guidance, 1976(Apr), Vol 91(1), 
28-34. —Maintains that while much attention has been 
paid recently to the technical aspects of sex bias in 
interest measurement, criticism and recommendations 
with reference to cognitive measurement, such as 
achievement testing, have been limited mainly by the use 
of sex-stereotypic language and content. Three principal 
sources of sex bias in measurement are described: the 
society itself, the extent to which the test content is 
biased, and biased use of the test results. Whatever the 
cause, it is held, intervention seems necessary if equality 
of opportunity is to be achieved. As one type of 
intervention, a model is suggested for considering 
possible bias at the time specifications for item writing 
are being prepared and in the subsequent pretest 
analysis. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

29. Egan, Dennis E. Accuracy and latency scores as 
measures of spatial information processing. USN 
AMRL (Naval Aerospace Medical Research Laboratory) 
Technical Report, No 1224, 1-27. — Previous research 
using conventional or accuracy scoring for paper-and- 
pencil tests has identified 2 spatial factors (Spatial 
Orientation and Spatial Visualization) that are valid 
predictors of success in pilot and navigator training 
programs. Recent experimental work has used the 
latency of response to spatial problems to analyze the 
mental processing of spatial information. The present 
studies combined these approaches by investigating both 
accuracy and latency scores as measures of the ability to 
process spatial information. In 2 experiments 4 new 
spatial tests were administered to 79 US Navy pilot and 
Flight Officer candidates. The psychometric properties 
of latency and accuracy scores from those tests were 
determined, and informal tests of several hypotheses 
about spatial processing were carried out. Results show 
that latency scores are both feasible and desirable for 
assessing the ability to process spatial information. 
Latency scores were highly reliable and correlated across 
different spatial tests, Accuracy scores were somewhat 
less reliable but correlated predictably across tests. 
Tentative support was found for a model of Spatial 
Orientation patterned after theories of concept verifica- 
tion. Spatial visualization appears to be a continuous 
process similar to physically turning an object in space. 
(I5 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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30. Gough, Harrison G. (U California, Inst of 
Personality Assessment & Research, Berkeley) Studying 
creativity by means of word association tests. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 61(3), 348-353. 
—Administered the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association 
Test and a new scientific word list to 66 senior honor 
students in engineering and 45 industrial research 
scientists. Criterion ratings of creativity were available to 
all Ss. Associations were classified into 5 categories by 
decreasing frequency of occurrence. Moderately infre- 
quent responses were more strongly related to creativity 
than were responses of extreme remoteness or common 
occurrence. A weighted summation of the 5 Kent- 
Rosanoff categories correlated .30 with the creativity 
criterion for engineers and .24 for scientists. А similar 
summation for the scientific list correlated .35 with the 
engineers' criterion and .36 with that for scientists. Both 
word association indices were relatively uncorrelated 
with other measures often used in studies of creativity 
(e.g., Unusual Uses Test and Terman's Concept Mastery 
Test). (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

31. Hallsten, Lennart. (U Stockholm Inst of Applied 
Psychology, Sweden) Interval estimates and ratio scale 
demands. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, U. Stockholm, 1975 No 60, 1-25. —Studied the 
relevance of interval estimates to ratio scale demands. 
First it is shown that interval estimates may be applied in 
the examination of the ratio scale properties of ordinary 
point estimates. Second, 2 sufficient and consistent sets 
of ratio scale demands for interval estimates with 
different generalities are outlined. Third, it is argued that 
1 common form of inconsistency found for point 
estimates might be attributed to cognitive processes 
connected to interval estimates. Some empirical data are 
provided to illustrate these lines of reasoning. Among 
other things, no inconsistency for point estimates was 
manifested when evaluated in terms of interval estimates, 
The distinction between arithmomorphic and dialectic 
concepts and their application to constructs such as 
sensations, percepts, etc are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

32. Hobbs, E. D. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Methodological problems in conservation 
testing with particular reference to volume conserva- 
tion. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 21(4), 262-277. —Isolates and discusses methodolog- 
ical problems related to task validity, horizontal deca- 
lage, and inference criteria. Conservation tasks generally 
are analyzed, and 4 elements essential to task validity are 
reduced. On the basis of the theoretical discussion, an 
unequivocal testing procedure for volume conservation 
employing nonverbal responses and objective criteria is 
presented. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

33. Howarth, Edgar.(U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
A psychometric investigation of Eysenck's Personality 
Inventory. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 402), 173-185. —Administered the Eysenck Person- 
ality Inventory (EPI) to 653 female and 666 male 
undergraduates. Item analyses for the subsamples and 
the combined sample and hierarchical Oblique factor 
analysis were used to examine the psychometric proper- 
ties of the EPI in regard to (a) the homogeneity of the 
scales, in terms both of internal and external item-scale 
relationships; and (b) the univocality of the scales 
assessed in factor analytic terms. It was found that the 
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Neuroticism scale was superior to the Extraversion scale 
in both these respects. —Journal abstract. 

34. Kline, Раш. (U Exeter, Devon, England) Problems 
with the Pinmen Test in South India. Psychological 
Studies, 1975(Jan), Vol 20(1), 1-6. —Administered the 
Pinmen test to 3 samples of university postgraduates in 
India: 24 males at the University of Kerala and 14 males 
and 29 females at the University of Mysore. Recall 
scores for the cards are compared with those of 2 groups 
of 30 and 41 females in Great Britain. Interpretation of 
the differences was difficult because some of the test card 
Sketches are not suitable for use in India and others had 
a different significance there and in Great Britain. 
Results indicate, however, that a test of this type, 
modified to suit the culture, might be useful in cross- 
cultural tests of personality. —Journal abstract. 

35. Spector, Paul E. (U South Florida Coll of Business 
Administration) Choosing response categories for 
summated rating scales. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 61(3 374-375. —Argues that the 
selection of response categories for summated rating 
(Likert) scales is often made arbitrarily; however, the 
equal interval properties of the response continuum is 
assumed even though this assumption may in fact, be 
false. To avoid the problems that unequal intervals might 
cause, it is suggested that equal interval categories be 
used. To this end, 3 lists of commonly used categories 
(agreement, evaluation, and frequency) were scaled, 
using data from 107 undergraduates. The scale values are 
presented to aid the researcher in choosing response 
categories; however, it is suggested that separate scale 
values be derived for each population sampled. 
—Journal abstract. 
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36. Biggers, Julian L. (Texas Tech U) An a priori 
approach for developing short-forms of tests and 
inventories. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 8-i0. —Questions the empirical 
item analysis techniques for developing short-forms of 
tests. Assumptions fundamental to the Spearman-Brown 
theory are shown to offer an alternative. To test the 
assertions, a parallel short-form of Rokeach's Dogma- 
tism Scale was developed. The resulting inventory is 
compared with 2 other short-forms produced using 
empirical methods of item selection. The a priori- 
developed scale generated satisfactory results. 

37. Bonham, S. J. Predicting achievement for deaf 
children. Psychological Service Center Journal, 1974 Vol 
14, 35-44. — Tested the predictive value of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale and WISC Performance 
scale as indicated by individual and group achievement 
tests. АП deaf children enrolled in Grades 2, 3, and 4 in a 
Dayton, Ohio, day school during the 1960-1961 school 
year served as Ss. The final sample consisted of 19 boys 
and 17 girls, 10-16 yrs old. Ss were administered a 
battery of 7 tests and were rated for oral language ability. 
Final data included Ss' code number, sex, CA, grade, 
Leiter Mental Age Grade Equivalent, IQ, WISC Per- 
formance Mental Age Grade Equivalent, WISC Per- 
formance IQ, Knox Cube Raw Score, Total Reading, 
Total Arithmetic, and mean individual reading score, 
reported in tabular form. Data indicate that the Ss were 
about 3 yrs below the grade placement and 3-4 yrs below 
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the achievement scores of normal children of the same 
age. Results of a 3-yr longitudinal study of the Leiter 
scale are also reported which data indicate the Leiter to 
be one of the primary instruments for use with deaf 
children, and the best predictor of group reading scores; 
the Leiter in combination with the Knox Cube test was 
best predictor of individual reading scores. —R. Hall. 

38. Burns, Edward. (State U New York, Programs in 
Professional Education, Binghamton) Effects of restrict- 
ed sampling on ITPA scaled scores. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 394-400. —The 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) has 
received considerable attention as an instrument which 
can be used to assess and prescribe for individual 
learning problems. The ITPA was standardized on what 
was regarded as an “average” sample. One major 
criterion for determining “average” was an IQ between 
84 and 116 on the abbreviated 1960 Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale, Form L-M. In the present study, the 
effects of restricted sampling on the basis of IQ were 
examined, with the use of a simulation model. Results 
reveal that restricted sampling distorted certain derived 
scores, exaggerated mean dispersion scores, and made 
the analysis of individual profiles all but impossible. 
Restricted sampling is discussed in relation to the ITPA. 
—Journal abstract. 

39. Carten, Roger L. (U Minnesota) The construction 
of an adolescent general maladjustment scale for the 
Personality Inventory for Children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 5670. 

40. Carver, Charles S. & Glass, David C. (U Texas, 
Austin) The Self-Consciousness Scale: A discriminant 
validity study. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1976(Apr), Vol 40(2), 169-172. —A recently developed 
Self-Consciousness Scale (SCS) by A. Fenigstein et al 
measures private and public self-consciousness and 
social anxiety. The present study evaluated discriminant 
validity of the 2 self-consciousness components with 
respect to several other variables. 105 male undergradu- 
ates completed the SCS, the Otis Test of Mental Ability, 
an abbreviated EPPS (measuring need for achievement), 
Sarason’s Test Anxiety Questionnaire, and the EASI 
(Emotionality, Activity Level, Sociability, and Impulsivi- 
ty) Temperament Survey by Buss and Plomin. Private 
self-consciousness did not correlate significantly with 
any other measure. Public self-consciousness correlated 
weakly with the temperaments of socibility and emotion- 
ality. The self-consciousness components of the SCS thus 
appear to be relatively independent of the other 
measures tested. —Journal abstract. 

41. Colten, Sterling I. & Langlois, Joseph. (Taunton 
State Hosp, MA) The test of behavioral rigidity: A 
measure of change. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 
61-63. —Attempted to evaluate the Test of Behavioral 
Rigidity (TBR) as a measure of change due to training. 
Ss were 11 students of a course in educational measure- 
ment, chiefly female graduate students, to whom the test 
was administered at the beginning and end of the course. 
Correlations of pre- and posttest scores were .75 for 
motor-cognitive rigidity, .70 for personality-perceptual 
rigidity, and .68 for psychomotor rigidity. Results suggest 
that with a larger sample and a greater range of scores 
higher correlations might be obtained. —/. Davis. 

42. Danford, Scott & Willems, Edwin P. (State U New 
York, School of Architecture & Environmental Design, 
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Buffalo) Subjective responses to architectural displays: 
A question of validity. Environment & Behavior, 
1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 486-516. — Because there appear to 
be several methodological problems in assessing reac- 
tions to the physical environment, a validity study of 
some current assessment procedures is reported, which 
used a combination of visual stimulation (color slides) 
and survey measurement techniques (adjectival rating 
scales). In a posttest-only design, 20 male and 20 female 
undergraduates were assigned to each of 4 exposure 
conditions after which they rated a specific building (a 
law school complex) on scales containing 16 descriptive, 
16 affective, and 2 global evaluative items. Group 1 
received a 16-min guided tour of the actual building; 
Group 2 saw slides and heard the tour guide's tape- 
recorded descriptions of each of the 62 stops made on 
the tour; Group 3 did not see the building, but was told 
its purpose and asked to rate it on the basis of what they 
would expect a law school to look and feel like; Ss in 
Group 4 rated the building, but did not see it and were 
not told its function. Half the Ss in each group had had 
some previous experience with the building. J. W. 
Tilton's (1937) overlap measure, mean response profile 
comparisons, and principal components analyses were 
used to assess the reliability of ratings within and 
between groups. All 3 techniques found an unexpected 
high degree of agreement (validity) between the descrip- 
tive and affective ratings of Groups 1 and 2. Compari- 
sons of these data to responses from each of the control 
groups (Group 3 and 4) also revealed high validity. 
Findings challenge not only the utility of simulation 
techniques, but also the value of subjective ratings of 
environments in general. (2V5 p ref) —L. Gorsey. 

43. Doppelt, Jerome E. & Ricks, James H. (Eds). (The 
Psychological Corporation, New York, NY) Selected 
writings of Alexander G. Wesman. New York, NY: 
Psychological Corp, 1975. viii, 179 p. —Presents papers 
dealing with numerous aspects of psychological tests and 
testing. Topics include test development, test validity, 
comment on specific tests and batteries, employment 
testing, etc. 

44. Genthner, Robert W. (Eastern Kentucky U) An 

empirical investigation of the personal responsibility 
rating system. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
92(1), 53-56. —Conducted 3 studies with a total of 132 
undergraduate and graduate students to assess the 
stability of R. W. Genthner and D. E. Jones's Personal 
Responsibility (PR) rating system over time (1 mo) and 
under stress. In Exp III, a validity study, an experienced 
clinical psychologists was used as a referent. It was found 
that (a) PR ratings were highly reliable (r — .86); (b) 
high PR people were significantly more personally 
responsible after a stress situation induced by (insoluble 
anagrams) than low PR people; and (c) PR ratings had 
construct validity when compared with an experienced 
PhD level psychologist's ratings of psychological effec- 
tiveness. —Journal abstract. 

45. Johnson, Anthony L.; Metcalfe, Maryse & Coppen, 
Alec.(MCR Neuropsychiatry Lab, W Park Hosp, Epsom, 
England) An analysis of the Marke-Nyman tempera- 
ment scale. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 379-385. —Analyzed responses 
to the items of the Marke-Nyman Temperament Scale 
(MNTS) from 163 recovered unipolar depressed patients 
and 208 controls by a factor anale matrix of interitem 
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correlation coefficients and varimax rotation. Mean age 
of all Ss was 50 yrs. The objective was to examine how 
the factors obtained agreedwith the 3 dimensions of 
personality (Validity, Solidity, and Stability) measured 
by the MNTS, and further to elucidate the definition of 
these dimensions. Results are in partial agreement with 
the existing definitions of Validity, Solidity, and Stability 
but also indicate that the MNTS may measure 4 
dimensions of personality instead of 3. —Journal 
abstract. 

46. Kaplan, Harriett E. (University Hosp, Saskatoon, 
Canada) The Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter Interna- 
tional Performance Scale: It’s suitability tested for use 
with pre-school children in various countries. Psycholog- 
ical Service Center Journal, 1974 Vol 14, 21-27. — Tested 
180 kindergartners (52-87 mo old) from 9 cultures 
(Finns, Romanians, Yugoslavians, Israelis, Australians, 
Canadian Indians, Swiss, Germans, and East Jerusalem 
Arabs) on the adapted Leiter scale. Each group of 10 
boys and 10 girls was selected by school and government 
officials as being representative of their areas. Ss were 
individually assessed in a separate room, and ranked for 
estimated IQ by teachers. Group means, analysis of 
variance for IQ, group variance by sex, and other 
statistical data are reported. Results indicate that the 
Scale can be applied to kindergartners everywhere and 
that it correlates highly with teacher ratings. АП items 
showed adequate validity, and high internal consistency 
was demonstrated. It is noted that separate norms would 
be needed for the various groups. Use of the scale in its 
present form is recommended for identifying those 
members of a group who have high or low potential. —R. 
Hall. 

47. Kendall, Philip C. et al.(Virginia Commonwealth 
U) The StateTrait Anxiety Inventory: A systematic 
evaluation. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 406-412. —Conducted 3 investiga- 
tions of the StateTrait Anxiety Inventory (STAI), using a 
total of 200 18-50 yr old undergraduates. In Study 1 the 
responses of 140 Ss were subjected to a principal- 
components factor analysis using an oblique rotation. 
The analysis yielded 3 psychologically meaningful 
factors: 1 A-Trait factor, Cognitive Anxiety, and 2 A- 
State factors, Negative Descriptors and Positive Descrip- 
tors. Studies 2 and 3 investigated the effects of an ego 
threat and a physical-harm threat on overall A-State and 
on the A-State factor scores. The exam threat, when 
high- and low-A-Trait groups did not differ on task- 
related prerequisite skills, resulted in nondifferential 
overall and specific A-State responses. The physical- 
harm threat film also produced differential overall and 
specific factor A-State reactions. Reliability for A-State 
overall and specific factor scores was assessed across 
nonstress administrations and for A-Trait across stress 
and nonstress conditions. Findings in terms of state-trait 
anxiety theory are discussed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

48. Leiter, Russell G. Leiter Recidivism Scale. 
Psychological Service Center Journal, 1974 Vol 14, 1-20. 
—Describes the development and history of the Leiter 
Recidivism Scale (LRS). The history of criminology in 
the US is divided into 3 periods, with the 3rd (curent) 
period characterized by an emerging understanding and 
acceptance of the concept of individual differences and 
by decreasing faith in the concept of punishment. Within 
this context, the LRS is used to differentiate between 
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"hard-core" and "soft-periphery" criminals. Validity 
data from several statistical approaches are reported 
(e.g., discriminant analysis and index of overlap). A new 
method unique to the LRS, called the LRS Point of 
Separation, is described for locating the best point of 
separation between recidivists and non-recidivists. —R. 
Hall. 

49. Levine, Martin N.; Allen, Robert M.; Alker, Leslie 
N. & Fitzgibbon, Walter. Clinical profile for the Leiter 
International Performance Scale. Psychological Service 
Center Journal, 1974 Vol 14, 45-50. —Constructed a 
clinical profile to help alleviate difficulties in interpreting 
the Leiter International Performance Scale. Subtest items 
were categorized according to the skills considered 
essential for problem solution. Eight categories were 
identified: concretist matching, symbolic transformation, 
quantitative discriminations, spatial imagery, genus 
matching, progression discriminations, immediate recall, 
and speed. These are to be plotted against 16 test 
constructs. Use of the profile is discussed and a sample 
record form is appended. —R. Hall. 

50. Lorenzen, Dirk & Moll, Jochen. (Psychiatrisches 
Landeskrankenhaus Weinsberg, W Germany) [Con- 
struction of a questionnaire for measuring the attitudes 
of psychiatric personnel.] (Germ) Social Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 11(1), 41-50. —Describes the develop- 
ment of a questionnaire to measure attitudes towards (a) 
superiors, (b) job and job satisfaction, (c) custodial 
nursing principle, (d) mental illness, (e) the mental 
hospital as an institution, (f) the mentally ill patient, and 
(g) modern treatment methods. Results of correlational, 
factor, and item analyses are presented. (43 ref) 
— English summary. 

51. Lorr, Maurice; Singer, Martin & Zobel, Harold. 
(VA Hosp, North Port, NY) The Northport schedule: A 
record for the description of psychiatric patients. 
Psychological Service Center Journal, 1974 Vol 14, 29—33. 
— Describes the development of a schedule of brief but 
relatively objective rating scales for the description of the 
symptomatology and behavior of hospitalized psychiat- 
ric patients. The scales were standardized on 3 groups of 
patients at a Veteran's administration hospital; the 
schedule consists of 81 3—5 interval rating scales. Two 
examples are presented to illustrate the form and 
language of the scales. The interview portion can be 
completed in 10 min following a diagnostic interview. 
The ward behavior scales can be completed following an 
interview of ward personnel who know the patient well. 
Results indicate that the scales can be used with a high 
degree of uniformity by independent raters. It is suggested 
that the schedule should make possible reliable and 
meaningful comparisons between groups of patients in 
different hospitals and in the same hospital. —Journal 
summary. 

52. Lucy, William T. (U Maine, Orono) The stability 
of Holland’s personality types over time. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 76-79. 
—The stability of personality types as assessed by a 
person’s major field at graduation and by high-point 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) code as an 
employed adult was demonstrated for intervals of 10-35 
yrs for 884 university alumni. In addition to completing 
the inventory, Ss were asked to indicate their present or 
most recently held occupation, their graduating class, 
and their major field of study at the time of graduation 
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from the university baccalaureate program. The concur- 
rent validity of the VPI for employed adults was 
substantial. —Journal abstract. 

53. Maloney, Michael P.; Steger, Herbert G. & Ward, 
Michael P. (U Southern California Medical Ctr) The 
Quick Test as a measure of general intelligence in an 
urban community psychiatric hospital. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 823-827. —Adminis- 
tered all 3 forms of the Quick Test (QT) and the 
complete WAIS to 63 18-63 yr old psychiatric inpatients. 
Findings indicate that the individual and combined 
forms of the QT can be successfully used to measure 
adult intelligence (using the WAIS as a criterion) of 
hospitalized psychiatric patients with various diagnoses. 
Higher correlations of the QT with WAIS Verbal scores 
were found than with the performance scores. Form 2 of 
the QT appeared to be the best form for estimating 
WAIS Full Scale IQ. Correlations between WAIS 
subtests and QT IQs indicated highest QT correlations 
with the Information and Vocabulary subtests. The need 
for a QT correction factor for adult psychiatric inpatients 
with normal and above average intelligence is noted. 
—L. Gorsey. 

54. McLaurin, William A. & Farrar, William S. (U 
Alabama, Birmingham) Validities of the progressive 
matrices tests against IQ and grade point average. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
803-806. —To compare the validities of Raven’s Stand- 
ard Progressive Matrices (1938 Series) and the Advanced 
Progressive Matrices for IQ and GPA, the Standard 
Matrices, WAIS, and Minnesota Paper Form Board 
were administered to 201 undergraduates. The Advanced 
Matrices, Otis Mental Ability Test, and Minnesota were 
given to 2nd group of 121 undergraduates. The validities 
of the matrices were of low magnitude for GPA and 
moderate for IQ. No significant differences were found 
between the validity coefficients of the 2 matrices tests. 
The bases for the relationships of the non-verbal tests 
with IQ are postulated as underlying information-pro- 
cessing rate and quality. —Journal abstract. 

55. Neman, Ronald S.; Neman, Janice F. & Sells, S. B. 
(Texas Christian U Inst of Behavioral Research) Lan- 
guage and adjustment scales for the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test for youths 12—17 years. Vital & Health 
Statistics, Series 2, 1974(Oct), No 62, 84 p. — Presents a 
report on the development and standardization of 
objective scoring procedures for 5 cards of the TAT used 
in the 1970 Health Examination Survey of youths aged 
12-17 yrs old. Data collection and analysis procedures 
included scoring of responses made to the 5-card, orally 
administered and tape-recorded version of the TAT, 
selection of criterion data to be used in the validation 
analysis, correlational and factor analyses of the criterion 
data and formation of criterion measures (composites), 
correlational and factor analyses of TAT responses and 
formation of scales, and validation of the TAT scales 
and orthogonal TAT factors with criterion composites 
and age, sex, and race. Findings are based on a final 
subsample of 1,398 Ss. —L. Gorsey. 

56. Orpen, Christopher (U Cape Town, S Africa) The 
Quick Test with Coloureds in South Africa. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 897-898. —Adminis- 
tered the Quick Test (QT) to 151 male and 125 female 
members of the Coloured minority group in South Africa 
(ie. descendants of White-Black intermarriages). The 
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significantly positive correlations between QT and, 
respectively, Raven's Progressive Matrices, the South 
African Vocabulary Scale, occupational rank, and level 
of schooling indicate that the QT is a fairly valid 
indicator of intelligence for this group. —Journal 
abstract. 

57. Paitich, Daniel & Langevin, Ron. (Clarke Inst of 
Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada) The Clarke Parent-Child 
Relations Questionnaire: A clinically useful test for 
adults. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 428-436. —Study 1 presents the 
standardization of the 16-scale Clarke Parent-Child 
Relations Questionnaire (PCR) for adults. 3 normal and 
1 clinical abnormal samples comprising 508 18-55 yr 
olds were used. The scales sample, separately for mother 
and father, retrospective reports of aggressiveness, 
strictness, affection, indulgence, competence, and identi- 
fication. There was little bias from IQ, social desirability, 
or education, and 14 of the 16 scales tended to be 
internally consistent. Factor analysis showed a moderate 
convergence among the scales as well as uniqueness. 
Two bipolar factors emerged, 1 for mother and 1 for 
father. The factors contrasted aggressiveness and strict- 
ness at one pole with affection, indulgence, and identifi- 
cation at the other. Study 2 compared 7 sexually deviant 
male groups of 247 Ss with 40 normal controls (all over 
age 18). Homosexual groups reported significantly more 
hostile relationships and low identification with father, 
whereas deviants who preferred immature partners 
reported aggression, strictness, and low affection in 
mother relationships. The test has been computerized. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

58. Pando, José R. (Adelphi U) Appraisal of various 
clinical scales of the Spanish version of the Mini-Mult 
with Spanish Americans. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5688. 

59. Pasewark, Richard A.; Fitzgerald, Bernard J.; 
Sawyer, Robert & Fossey, James. (U Wyoming) Validity 
of Rotter's Interpersonal Trust Scale: A study of 
paranoid schizophrenics. Psychological ^ Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 982. —Administered Rotter's 
Interpersonal Trust Scale to a nonhospitalized, employed 
group of 47 males and 35 females and to 38 males and 33 
females hospitalized with a diagnosis of paranoid 
schizophrenia. Results question the validity of the scale 
as a measure of interpersonal trust in that for both male 
and female paranoids mean scores and standard devia- 
tions were higher than those of the normal Ss. 

60. Sawyer, Robert; Pasewark, Richard; Davis, Frank 
& Fitzgerald, Bernard. (U Missouri, Rolla) Relationship 

of Rotter's Interpersonal Trust Scale and social class. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
989-990. —Contrary to J. B. Rotter's findings with 
college students (1967), the Rotter Interpersonal Trust 
Scale did not significantly differentiate between groups 
of junior and senior high school students (N — 959) 
categorized according to social class by parental occupa- 
tion. —Journal abstract. 

61. Taylor, James B.; Carithers, Martha & Coyne, 
Lolafaye. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, KS) MMPI 
performance, response set, and the "'self-concept 
hypothesis.” Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 351-362. —The MMPI can be 
viewed as communicating information about the self to a 
tester or institution. It is suggested that self-information 
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is organized by self-concepts and that these more 
abstract self-concepts mediate specific responses to 
inventory items. This self-concept hypothesis provides an 
alternative to explanations emphasizing acquiescence 
response set, social desirability response set, or deviation 
set. In Study 1, replicated self-concept scales were 
constructed to index varied content dimensions of the 
MMPI. These scales, as well as the MMPI and the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale, were admin- 
istered to 83 neuropsychiatric (NP) patients and the 
results factor analyzed. Inclusion of self-concept markers 
produced an unusually differentiated factor solution, 
with self-concept dimensions accounting for two-thirds 
of the explained MMPI variance. In Study 2 these 
procedures were replicated with a larger (201 Ss) and 
more heterogeneous group of respondents (NP patients, 
participants in alcoholism programs, and college stu- 
dents) and additional self-concept measures. Results 
support the conclusions that no evidence exists for 
additional and important self-concept dimensions within 
the MMPI item pool and that the MMPI acts mainly as 
a medium for the transmission of self-concept informa- 
tion and that self-concepts mediate and organize specific 
item responses. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

62. Viney, Linda L. & Westbrook, Mary T. (Macquar- 
ie U School of Behavioral Sciences, North Ryde, 
Australia) Cognitive anxiety: A method of content 
analysis for verbal samples. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1976(Apr), Vol 40(2), 140-150. —Based on a 
brief review of the work of such psychologists as G. 
Kelly, P. McReynolds, S. Epstein, and R. S. Lazarus, the 
need for a measure of cognitive anxiety is discussed, and 
a definition of that construct is presented. A method of 
content analysis of verbal samples was devised and 
found to have adequate interjudge reliability. Normative 
data for 5 groups of Ss were provided: 32 18-47 yr old 
2nd-yr college students, 35 17-64 yr old psychiatric 
patients, 48 17-20 yr old entering college students, 200 
17-45 yr old married women who had just had a child 
2-7 mo previously, and 52 17-69 yr old women in public 
housing. The validity of the cognitive anxiety measure as 
representative of a reaction to being unable to anticipate 
and integrate experience meaningfully was demonstrated 
in (a) the higher scores of groups of Ss who were 
currently coping with new experiences than those who 
were not; (b) the significant correlation of its scores with 
a state (Affect Adjective Checklist) rather than trait 
anxiety measured (e.g., Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale); 
(c) the variability of its scores over time as observed in a 
generalizability study; and (d) the higher scores of Ss 
when they were dealing with experiences for which 
meaningful anticipation was relatively difficult. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

63. Wainer, Howard; Hurt, Stephen & Aiken, Leona. 
(U Chicago) Rorschach revisited: A new look at an old 
test. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 390-399. —Two control samples 
(21 and 27 college students) and a sample of 21 short- 
term psychiatric patients (aged 21-26 yrs) scaled all pairs 
of Rorschach inkblots for perceived similarity. Data were 
analyzed using J. D. Carroll and C. C. Changs 
individual scaling (INDSCAL) model, which resulted in 
a good fit in 2 dimensions. These 2 dimensions were 
interpreted as a dimension of color and | of form 

(“twoness”), and empirically validated in a 2nd study, 
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using 2 groups of controls (20 and 33 college students) 
and 6 short-term schizophrenic patients. It was also 
found that the saliences estimated by INDSCAL for 
each S formed 3 virtually nonoverlapping distributions. 
This implies a possible use of the method within a 
diagnostic context. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 

64. Yenney, Edwin H. (MacMurray Coll) Correlation 
between two standardized tests of depression. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 840. —Admin- 
istered the Depression Adjective Checklist and the 
Martin S-D Inventory to 69 college students. Results 
indicate that these 2 measures reliably assess depression 
and tap some common elements among college age Ss. 


Statistics & Mathematics 


65. Counts, George E. (Southeast Missouri State U) 
Unique multiple linear regression problems for each 
student. Journal of Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 44(3), 24-27. —Describes a process for creating 
unique multiple linear regression problems for each 
student. Three formulas were utilized to define inter- 
correlations between variables. A computer program was 
written based upon these mathematical relationships. To 
test the power of the program to "select" a random 
sample from variables with defined interrelationships, 11 
examples were tested. On 33 sample correlation coeffi- 
cients the expected number of significant correlations, 
1.65, was larger than the number observed, 1. 

66. Gocka, Edward F. (VA Hosp, Predictive & 
Evaluative Models Research Lab, Sepulveda, CA) 
Alternate tests for comparing independent groups. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
683-692. —The г statistic as a popular method for 
comparing independent groups has a number of analogs 
develped to cover situations for gross violations of 
assumptions. Discussions of these analogs are scattered 
in texts and journals, some of which are not commonly 
available to psychologists. The present report compiles, 
discusses, and relates several of such statistics. and 
suggests some newer developments and sources which 
could serve to enhance a researcher's data analyses. (34 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

67. Kramer, Amihud; Kahan, G.; Cooper, D. & 
Papavasiliou, A. (U Maryland) A non-parametric rank- 
ing method for the statistical evaluation of sensory 
data. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 
121-133. —Describes a computer program devised for 
generating tabular data by which up to 20 Ss can be 
compared following evaluation by as many as 75 
panelists. When samples are initially ranked, rank sums 
for each sample may be compared to appropriate entries 
in the tables directly. If scalar values are assigned by 
panelists, the technique is still useful, but the values must 
first be converted to ranks. 

68. Little, Ronald L. (Utah State U) Correlational 
change analysis: Reliability and metric issues. Social 
Science Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 4(4), 385-401. —Main- 
tains that unless certain metric conditions are met, and 
unless reliability estimates are available, analyzing 
change via correlational techniques is often inappropri- 
ate. Although these techniques are useful for problems of 
practical prediction, the absence of equivalent interval 
scales and reliability estimates may influence the value of 
the observed coefficient in such a way that the underly- 
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ing causal model is misrepresented. The consequences of 
ignoring reliability estimates and metric equivalences are 
discussed for each of the 3 most commonly used 
correlational techniques: (a) the correlation of crude gain 
scores with initial scores, (b) the correlation of crude gain 
Scores with 3rd variables, and (c) the correlation of 
residualized gain scores with 3rd variables. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. T 

69. Samuel, William. (California State U) In further 
support of the Adams ratio: A reply to Dr. G. William 
Walster. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 45-46. —Discusses С. Walster's 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) rebuttal to the present author's 
criticism of the E. Walster et al (see PA, Vol 50:995) 
extension to interpersonal interactions of J. S. Adams's 
(1965) equity concept. It is argued that it is not 
legitimately possible to scale outcomes and inputs in a 
common metric and, since such translations are a crucial 
feature of the Walster equation, the latter cannot provide 
a very meaningful definition of equity. 

70. Samuel, William. (California State U, Sacramento) 
Suggested amendments to "New Directions in Equity 
Research." Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 36-39. —E. Walster et al (see PA, 
Vol 50:995) utilized J. S. Adams's (1965) concept of 
equity as a model for human thought and action in a 
variety of social contexts. Although the Walster et al 
paper is considered to be a stimulant to research, in one re- 
spect—its reconstruction of the Adams equity formula— 
it may have introduced some unnecessary complica- 
tions. It is shown that the simpler and more psychologi- 
cally meaningful Adams equation can be preserved in its 
original form provided one assumes that inputs and 
outcomes may, for analytical purposes, be treated as 
exclusively positive in sign. —Journal abstract. 

71. Walster, G. William.(U Wisconsin) Reply to Dr. 
William Samuel: ''Suggested Amendments to New 
Directions in Equity Research." Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 40-44. —Re- 
sponds to W. Samuel's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) criticisms 
of (a) the E. Walster et al extension (see PA, Vol 50:995) 
of J. S. Adams's (1965) equity concept to interpersonal 
interactions and (b) G. Walster's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) 
(1975) correction to that extension. It is argued that 
Samuel incorrectly implies that the Adams and Walster 
formulas always yield different results, that the problem 
of the metric unit for inputs and outcomes is not unique 
to the Walster formula, and that Samuel's solution to the 
problem of negative inputs involves unnecessary arbi- 
trariness. 

72. Warwick, Paul. (U Washington) The definition and 
measurement of similarity among legislative roll-call 
votes. Social Science Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 4(4), 
361-384. —Investigated the close relationship between 
the seemingly diverse statistical techniques of Guttman 
scaling and principal components (factor) analysis by 
showing that artificial data sets composed of various 
kinds and combinations of cumulative scales can be 
analyzed in a meaningful and related way by principal 
components analysis. A definition of "similarity" or 
association between roll-calls is postulated and used as a 
standard for evaluating the 2 techniques. Principal 
components analysis is interpreted as a refinement over 
Guttman scaling in the assessment of roll-call similarity, 
although where this extra precision is not required, 
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Guttman scaling remains an acceptable methodology. 
—Journal abstract. 
73. Wilson, Allan. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) 
Multivariate analysis: Data reduction and treatment 
evaluation. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 
128, 404-407. —In a recent article, B. S. Everitt (1975) 
discussed several problems with multivariate techniques. 
However, 2 useful applications of multivariate tech- 
niques were not covered. The present paper describes the 
use of factor analysis to reduce a large array of outcome 
variables to a statistically manageable number, and 
multivariate analysis of variance to determine the 
relative effectiveness of several treatment regimes where 
a single outcome variable cannot be specified. It is 
concluded that the advantages of a multivariate ap- 
proach outweigh the disadvantages, provided the re- 
searcher is careful in interpreting and reporting his 
results. —Journal abstract. 
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74. Hooper, Kristina S. (U California, San Diego) The 
identification of mirror images of real world scenes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5712-5713. 

75. Houston, Judith A. (U Northern Colorado) 
Capturing policies of pornographic pictorial representa- 
tions by normative judgment analysis. Dissertation 
Abstracts | International, 1974(May) Vol 34(11-В), 
5713-5714. 

76. Levis, Donald J. (State U New York, Binghamton) 
Learned helplessness: A reply and an alternative S-R 
interpretation. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 

General, 1976(Mar), Vol 105(1), 47-65. —Reviews S. F. 

Maier and M. E. Seligman’s (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) 

learned helplessness hypothesis and uses a 2-process 

reinforcement theory to explain 5 “critical” studies which 

Maier and Seligman stated were unanswerable from an 

S-R (stimulus-response) position. (27 ref) 

T7. Sawyer, Diane J. (Syracuse U) Intra-sentence 
grammatical constraints in readers’ sampling of the 
visual display. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Jan) Vol 69(5), 198-202. —To investigate the 
hypothesis that intrasentence grammatical constraints 
guide reader sampling of the visual display, the effect of 
these constraints on the reading of sentences by skilled 
adult readers (16 college students) was examined. Target 
phrases within each of 5 types of sentences were treated 
to graduated degrees of blur and presented tachistoscopi- 
cally. Phrases within types of sentences exhibiting a 
greater degree of intrasentence grammatical constraint 
were generally recognized at points of greater blur than 
was possible for those in less constrained types. Gram- 
matical constraints present within sentences appear to 
function in cuing skilled readers in the formation of 
hypotheses about the content and grammatical structure 
of sentence segments when the visual cues for such 
segments have been limited. —Journal abstract. 


Perception & Motor Processes 


78. Bavelas, Janet B. (U Victoria, Canada) Effects of 
the temporal context of information. Psychological 
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Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), А 695-698. —145 
undergraduates were given sentences written in either the 
past or future tense describing a trip to be taken by a 3rd 
person and were asked to give the person’s probable 
itinerary. Quantity of detail was measured by the total 
number of unique place names generated by the S. 
Quality of detail was measured by the specificity of the 
place names given. Ss given descriptions written in the 
past tense wrote itineraries with significantly more 
quantitative detail than those given future tense descrip- 
tions. There were no differences in qualitative detail than 
those given future tense descriptions. There were no 
differences in qualitative detail. Future tense itineraries 
contained significantly more rarely mentioned, less 
probable, places than the past tense responses. Results 
support the view that temporal context alone can alter 
the perception or description of events. —L. Gorsey. 

79. Buckolz, Eric & Guay, Michel. (U Quebec, 
Montreal, Canada) Effects of feedback and procedures 
on human time estimation. Journal of Human Movment 
Studies, 1975(Sep), Vol 1(3), 132-142. —Examined the 
performance and learning effects of direction only (DO) 
and direction plus error magnitude (DEM) feedback 
upon time-keeping under 2 procedures (PI and PII) for 4 
time standard (Ts) lengths (0.5, 1, 2, and 4 sec), using 8 
undergraduates. The introduction of feedback produced 
significant reductions in time-keeping variability and 
large improvements in average precision. At no time did 
DO and DEM groups differ significantly, indicating that 
Ss did not use the error magnitude provided. A 
comparison of PI and PII under control conditions 
revealed that Ss relied heavily on the Ts to maintain 
precision and a reduced variability (PI vs PII). The 
advantage of having Ts presented before each time 
estimate (PI) persisted under conditions of feedback and 
verbal mediation in terms of variability. However, while 
PI time-keeping was significantly less variable than that 
for PII under feedback, these 2 procedures were equated 
in terms of average precision. Furthermore, feedback 
equated time-keeping accuracy across Ts for both 
procedures; however, variability continued to increase 
significantly as a positive function of Ts length as it had 
under control conditions. Time-keeping performance 
Tegressed upon feedback removal. —Journal abstract. 

80. Dzendolet, Ernest & Murphy, Claire. (U Massachu- 
setts, Amherst) Electrical stimulation of human fungi- 
form papillae. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 
1(1), 9-15. —Replicated G. von Békésy's experiment 
(1964) on electrical stimulation of single, human, 
fingiform papillae using 4 Ss. The E placed a stimulating 
electrode on a papilla, switched on the stimulus for 
approximately 5 sec, and then removed the electrode. 
The S retracted his tongue, and responded with the 
quality he perceived. The E rinsed the electrode, plotted 
the position of the papilla on a map of the tongue, and 
recorded that response. This procedure was repeated 
until all the fungiform papillae on the surface and sides 
of each S's tongue were tested. Békésy's results were 
confirmed (i.e., each papilla gave rise to only 1 gustatory 
quality, and only the qualities of bitter, salty, sour, and 
Sweet were reported). Data to support the existence of 
quality groups were found in only 1 S. —Journal abstract. 

81. Gregson, R. A. & Mitchell, M. J. (U Canterbury, 
New Zealand) Odor quality similarity scaling and odor- 
word profile matching. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 
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1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 95-101. —Multidimensional scalings 
of odor similarities in 2 conditions were examined, with 7 
odors (e.g., methyl proprionate, d-menthol, eugenol), 15 
undergraduates, and scaling in Euclidean space with 
individual differences taken out as a 3rd mode, using the 
INDSCAL program. It was shown that the presence of 
additional odor word profiles as dummy stimuli modified 
the relations between odors, thus attenuating the 
generality of verbally based odor scaling methods. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

82. Gregson, R. A. & Simmonds, M. B. (U Canter- 
bury, New Zealand) A note on gustatory noise. Chemical 
Senses & Flavor, 1974(Aug), Vol 1(2), 179-185. —Pres- 
ents a probability distribution of qualitative taste 
detection responses of human Ss to water and physiologi- 
cal salt solution samples as a reference for assessing 
performance in gustatory psychophysics. (18 ref) 

83. Hohmuth, Arthur; Phillips, W. Daniel & 
VanRomer, Howard. (Trenton State U) A discrepancy 
between two modes of haptic length perception. Journal 
of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 79-87. —In each of 3 
experiments, 24 college students chose visual comparison 
stimuli to match the length of haptically presented 
standard stimuli. In each experiment significantly small- 
er visual matches were made when the length of the 
haptic standard was perceived by holding it between the 
thumb and index finger than when the haptic standard 
was perceived by stroking it from end to end with the 
index finger. Exp I established a significant difference 
using a horizontal visual comparison. Exp II replicated 
this effect using vertical visual comparisons. Exp III 
again replicated the effect with visual comparisons and 
ruled out the possibility that the effect was due to the 
orientation of the haptic stimuli. —Journal abstract. 

84. Lass, Norman J. & Conn, William H. (West 
Virginia U, Speech & Hearing Sciences Lab) Time 
perception: A comparative study of time estimations in 
empty passive, speech-filled passive, and speech-filled 
active conditions. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1974(Apr) Vol 14(2), 117-120. —20 normal-hearing 
university students made time estimations of intervals of 
6, 27, 53, and 96 sec under (a) an empty passive 
condition in which S listened to 2 tones separated by a 
silent interval, (b) a speech-filled passive condition in 
which $ listened to recorded continuous speech, and (c) a 
speech-filled active condition in which S read aloud. 
There were no statistically significant differences in time 
estimations among the 3 conditions. —Journal abstract. 

85. Maga, J. A. (Colorado State U) Influence of color 
on taste thresholds. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 
1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 115-119. —Increasing molar con- 
centrations of sweet, sour, bitter, and salty were 
evaluated in colorless and colored (red, green, yellow) 
water solutions by 28 untrained students. Green color 
statistically increased sweet taste threshold sensitivity, 
while yellow color decreased taste sensitivity. Red color 
did not affect the taste sensitivity of sweet. In the case of 
sour, both yellow and green colors decreased sensitivity 
with red having no affect. Red color decreased bitter 
taste sensitivity, with yellow and green color having no 
effect. No significant differences due to color affected 
salty taste sensitivity. Thus, results indicate that psycho- 
logical color association can alter reports of certain basic 
taste sensations. —Journal abstract. 
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86. McBurney, Donald H. (U Pittsburgh) Are there 
primary tastes for man? Chemical Senses & Flavor, 
1974(Јап), Vol 1(1), 17-28. —11 lines of evidence are 
presented to support the notion of 4 primary or.basic 
tastes. Recent data from the author's laboratory that 
bear on some of these points are briefly summarized, 
including effect of locus on threshold and suprathreshold 
magnitude, temperature dependence of thresholds, cross 
adaptation, water tastes, and the temporal properties of. 
the response to different taste substances. —Journal 
abstract. 

87. Megaw, E. D. (U Birmingham, England) Fitts 
tapping revisited. Journal of Human Movment Studies, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(4), 163-171. —Observed the times to 
perform simple hand movements under a variety of 
conditions, using 12 right-handed 21-43 yr old males. In 
Exps I and II amplitude of movement was held constant. 
Exp I examined the effects of tapping in a serial manner 
between targets of unequal widths, while Exp II 
compared serial and discrete performance with pairs of 
targets of equal widths. In Exp III, target width was held 
constant, and serial movements were examined when 
cycles included movements of different amplitudes. 
Results support the hypothesis that in serial tasks 
movement time is determined not only by the accuracy 
required of that movement but also by the attention 
given to the processing of feedback derived from the 
preceding movement, particularly the feedback associat- 
ed with end-point accuracy. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

88. Michie, Patricia T.; Clarke, Alex M.; Sinden, John 
D. & Glue, Leonard C. (Macquarie U, School of 
Behavioural Sciences, N Ryde, Australia) Reaction time 
and spinal excitability in a simple reaction time task. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 311-315. 
—Elicited Hoffman (H) and tendon reflexes from 22 
18-40 yr old human volunteers at varying intervals after 
the reaction signal (RS) of a simple reaction time (RT) 
task when the response involved a rapid plantar flexion 
of the left foot. A reflex stimulus presented in close 
temporal proximity to the RS significantly shortened RT 
in comparison with the RT when no reflex stimulus was 
presented. This effect was discussed in terms of the 
intersensory facilitation of RT. No significant evidence 
was found in support of previous evidence that RT is 
delayed when a reflex stimulus occurs about 100 msec 
after the RS. A large facilitation of reflex amplitude was 
Observed commencing 90-120 msec before the onset of 
the voluntary movement. This was discussed in terms of 
the hypothesized stages of information processing 
involved in the latent period of simple RT. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

89. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
The sensory coding of taste quality. Chemical Senses & 
Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 5-8. —Reviews the literature 
on factors which affect human tastes (e.g, electrical 
stimulation; differential drug action, especially gymnem- 
ic acid and certain analgesics; and appropriate mixtures 
of component taste solutions). (17 ref) 

90. Powers, John J. & Supran, Michael K. (U Georgia) 
Relation of selected properties of liquid foods to 
acceptability. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 
1(1), 103-113. —In 4 experiments, 4 liquid beverages 
were evaluated by a food-intake method to relate the 
composition of the beverage to volume and calories 
consumed, rates of consumption, and hunger-satiety 
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ratings of 99 panelists before and after consumption. In 2 
of the experiments, hedonic evaluations were conducted 
in parallel. Total consumption, rates of consumption, 
preference, and hunger-satiety ratings were significantly 
different in some of the trials according to the compos- 
ition of the beverages, osmolarity, viscosity, and sweet- 
ness. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

91. Simon, J. Richard; Mewaldt, Steven P.; Acosta, 

Enrique & Jing-Mei Hu. (U Iowa) Processing auditory 
information: Interaction of two population stereotypes. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 
354-358. —40 undergraduates moved a toggle switch up 
or down depending on the pitch (high or low) of a 
stimulus tone that emanated from a top or bottom 
speaker. Ss were instructed to move the switch up in 
response to the high-pitched tone and down in response to 
the low-pitched tone (corresponding stimulus-response 
mapping) while the other 20 were given the reverse 
tone-response rule (noncorresponding stimulus-response 
mapping). Reactions were faster on corresponding than 
on noncorresponding trials, and on the Corresponding 
trials, Ss responded faster when the source and symbolic 
content of the auditory stimulus coresponded than when 
they did not. Results are discussed in terms of an 
interaction between 2 potent population Stereotypes, a 
frequency-space stereotype and a tendency to respond 
toward the source of stimulation. —Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


92. Bergstrém, Sten S. & Derefeldt, Gunilla. (U 
Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of surround/test field lumi- 
nance ratio on induced colour. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 311-318. —According to A. 
Kirschmann’s (1890) 3rd law induced color is at its 
maximum when the inducing and induced fields are of 
equal luminance. Later studies show the induced color to 
be most pronounced at a luminance ratio (inducing/in- 
duced) of about 4/1. In the present study with 9 Ss, the 
amount of color induced into an achromatic test field 
was determined for one inducing color, red, by letting Ss 

judge the color strength of the induced field. The test (or 
induced) field luminance was varied to give luminance 
ratios between 0.5/1 and 2/1. Results show that both 
color strength and blackness increased as the luminance 
ratio was increased. The fact that the test field was 
judged even to have maximum chromatic color strength 
and maximum blackness at the same time is discussed in 
relation to the method used and in relation to earlier 
studies on the *mode of appearance" of colors and the 
bidimensionality of achromatic colors. (45 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

93. Bryden, M. P. & Allard, F. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Visual hemifield differences depend on typeface. Brain 
& Language, 1976(Apr) Vol 3(2), 191-200. —In 3 
tachistoscopic recognition experiments with a total of 59 
undergraduates, visual field differences were shown to 
depend on typeface. The majority of typefaces exhibited 
a right visual field superiority, but several showed a left 
field superiority. Further experimentation revealed that 
the left visual field superiorities were reliable. Laterality 

effects were most closely related to the dimension of 
printlike-to-scriptlike, with left visual field effects being 
obtained with scriptlike material. Results indicate that 
visual field differences cannot be explained in terms of 
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verbal response requirements, but rather that initial 
preprocessing is done more efficiently by the right 
hemisphere and is more important for certain types of 
lettering than for others. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

94. Carr, William K. & Francke, Amiel W. Culture and 
the development of vision. Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, 1976(Jan), Vol 47(1), 14-41. 
—Used Chinese ethnographic data, to predict a model of 
a style ("inwardizing") of visual performance. Inwardiz- 
ing is defined as a style of visual performance in which 
the viewer builds his space world inward from an object 
and where objects are less important than the relation- 
ships between the objects and the viewer. A 21-point 
optometric examination was performed on 8 Chinese Ss, 
and the results are compared with a control group of 
American Ss. Throughout the optometric examination 
the Chinese Ss displayed the predicted pattern of 
inwardizing visual performance. That physiologically 
measurable patterns of visual performance could be 
predicted on the basis of ethnographic data gives 
experimental support to the anthropological assumption 
of reciprocity between biology and culture. Suggestions 
are presented for the direction of future studies by 
various professions on the culturally determined pattern 
of visual performance. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 

95. Chiang, Chun. (Academia Sinica, Inst of Physics, 
Taipei, Taiwan) A theory of Poggendorff illusion. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
111-118. —Various authors have argued that the 
Poggendorff illusion is a consequence of the spurious 
enhancement of receptive field excitation, lateral inhib- 
ition, optical image blurring, perceptual imaged distribu- 
tion, variation of reference standards, and depth process- 
ing. In this paper, the perceptual image distribution and 
the variation of reference standards are used to explain 
the illusion. It is argued that when the Poggendorff figure 
is rotated either horizontally or vertically, the magnitude 
of the illusion is Significantly less. Thus, because the 
human inner ear maintains the sense of body orientation 
so that individuals are constantly aware of the horizontal 
and vertical directions, it is difficult to induce the illusion 
when the orientation is in either of these directions, An 
equation is presented which incorporates the above 
effects. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

96. Diener, H. C.; Wist, E. R.; Diehgans, J. & Brandt, 
Th. (Albert-Ludwigs-U Freiburg, Neurologische Klinik, 
W Germany) The spatial frequency effect on perceived 
velocity. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 169-176. 
—Studied the effect of the Spatial frequency of a 
vertically oriented, horizontally moving stripe pattern on 
Perceived speed in 4 experiments with a total of 80 Ss. 
Perceived velocity increased linearly with both angular 
speed and spatial frequency. The spatial frequency effect 
was independent of the relative angular width of light 
and dark stripes and was also found to apply to the case 
of a single moving bar. Evidence for weighted frequency 
averaging was obtained for more complex patterns. 
Results are consistent with a model involving both a 
spatial frequency dependent input mediated by temporal 
frequency and an angular speed input relating to the 
movement of a single edge through the visual field. 

(German summary) (42 ref) —Journal abstract, 

97. Eichengreen, Jeffrey M. (Colorado Coll) Unique 
hue loci: Induced shifts with complementary surrounds. 
Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 199-203. —Yellow and 
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blue unique hue loci were determined on 4 female Ss 
with normal trichromatic color vision in a neutral 
adaptation condition. The unique hue loci were then 
redetermined in a simultaneous chromatic contrast 
situation with the opposite unique hue used as surround. 
The blue loci measured in the complementary surround 
situation were shifted toward longer wavelengths from 
the loci determined with no surround. The yellow loci 
were shifted toward shorter wavelengths. The magnitude 
of the shifts tended to increase as the surround to center 
luminance ratio increased. —Journal abstract. 

98. Favreau, Olga E. (U Montreal, Canada) Motion 
aftereffects: Evidence for parallel processing in motion 
perception. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 181-186. 
— Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 66 Ss to test 
the hypothesis that dichoptic motion aftereffects (MAEs) 
persist longer than interocularly transferred MAEs. 
Results show that interocularly transferred MAEs 
occurred immediately after exposure to moving stimuli, 
but were no longer demonstrable 7 min later. By 
contrast, opposite dichoptic MAEs occurred immediate- 
ly after exposure and 7 min later, with no evidence of a 
decrease over time. Data suggest that the processing of 
MAES and by extension, motion perception, occurs in 2 
parallel neural systems, possibly located in the superior 
colliculus and the visual cortex for binocular and 
monocular neurons, respectively. (43 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

99. Fernandez, Don. (U Victoria, Integrated Services 
for Child & Family Development, Canada) Dimensional 
dominance and stimulus discriminability. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 
175-189. —In Exp I, a psychophysical scaling method 
was used to determine the just noticeable difference 
(JND) values for 60 kindergartners on size, brightness, 
and orientation dimensions. In Exp II, 30 of the same Ss 
were assessed for dimensional dominance using stimuli 
of 2 levels of known discriminability, based on the 
obtained JND values. In a 3rd experiment, the remaining 
30 Ss were assessed for dimensional dominance using 
stimuli that systematically emphasized the values of 1 
dimension relative to the other 2 dimensions, again based 
on obtained JND values. Results show that (a) Ss were 
able to perform consistently during psychophysical 
scaling, and there was little variability in judgments of 
stimuli; (b) the overall level of discriminability affected 
dimensional dominance scaling behavior, with Ss more 
likely to exhibit dominance for 1 dimension when all the 
values of scaling stimuli are high in discriminability, and 
(c) there was some support for the hypothesis that 
dimensional dominance scaling behavior can be manipu- 
lated by manipulating the relative discriminability of 
scaling stimuli. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

100. Hayhoe, Mary M.; MacLeod, Donald I. & Bruch, 
Thomas A. (U California at San Diego, La Jolla) Rod- 
cone independence in dark adaptation. Vision Research, 
1976 Vol 16(6), 591-600. —Results of 3 experiments with 
human observers are consistent with the view that loss of 
sensitivity after exposure to strong light, and its subse- 
quent recovery, are brought about by independent 
sensitivity-regulating processes for rod and cone systems. 
Central sensitivity-modifying mechanisms are thereby 
excluded. (44 ref) 

101. Horne, J. A. (U Loughborough, England) 
Binocular convergence in man during total sleep 
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deprivation. Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
309-319. — Proposed that binocular convergence (lateral 
phoria) for near and far vision would reflect the states of 
visual functioning and that there would be a progressive 
reduction in phoria during sleep deprivation. Six paid 
22-25 yr old males with normal vision underwent 2 
conditions of sleep deprivation on separate occasions. 
One condition incorporated a high visual load and the 
other a low load. Lateral phoria for near and far vision 
was carefully measured before, during, and after sleep 
deprivation. It was found that a reduction in conver- 
gence (exophoria) for both near and far vision became 
increasingly apparent with progressive sleep deprivation, 
especially with near vision and under high visual load. 
The near vision measure, which included accommoda- 
tion convergence, appeared to be more sensitive to sleep 
deprivation generally, whereas far vision tended to 
produce a greater differentiation between the conditions, 
Implications of these findings for REM sleep and 
oculomotor innervation are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

102. Johnson, Chris A. & Leibowitz, Н. W, (Pennsyl- 
vania State U) Velocity-time reciprocity in the percep- 
tion of motion: Foveal and peripheral determinations. 
Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 177-180. —Determined 
motion thresholds for durations between 0.025 and 5 sec 
in the fovea and periphery of 2 experienced, right-eye- 
dominant male observers with normal vision. For 
intermediate durations of movement between 0.1 and 1.0 
sec, threshold was determined by a constant displace- 
ment of the stimulus. For shorter and longer durations, 
threshold was determined by a fixed velocity. Similar 
characteristics were displayed by motion detection 
mechanisms in the fovea and periphery. The close 
correspondence between resolution and motion thresh- 
olds for intermediate durations in both the fovea and the 
periphery is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

103. Keck, Max J.; Palella, Thomas D. & Pantle, Allan. 
(John Carroll U) Motion aftereffect as a function of the 
contrast of sinusoidal gratings. Vision Research, 1976 
Vol 16(2), 187-191. —In 2 experiments with a total of 7 
Ss, the duration and apparent speed of the motion 
aftereffect (MAE) resulting from adaptation to moving 
vertical gratings was measured as a function of the 
grating contrast from threshold up to 10.575. The gratings 
consisted of spatial sinusoidal intensity modulations 
generated on an oscilloscope. The contrasts of the 
adapting grating and of the test grating was varied 
independently. When the test grating contrast was held 
constant, the MAE magnitude increased with the 
contrast of the adapting grating up to about 3%; for 
higher contrasts incremental increases in contrast result- 
ed in much smaller MAE increases than at the lower 
contrasts. When the adapting grating contrast was held 
constant, the MAE was strongest for the lowest test 
contrasts and became weaker as the test contrast was 
increased. Results support the hypothesis that foveal 
direction-specific motion detecting mechanisms show 
only a limited or compressed response to stimulus 
contrast. —Journal abstract. Ў 

104. Lappin, Joseph S. & Bell, Herbert Н. (Vanderbilt 
U) The detection of coherence in moving random-dot 
patterns. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 161—168. 
—Determined the effects of spatial and temporal 
displacements on the detection of coherence in dynamic 
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random-dot patterns. In 2 experiments, a total of 8 male 
undergraduates were asked to identify the direction of 
displacement of the 2nd of a pair of corresponding 
patterns. In. Exp 1, stimuli were varied independently 
with respect to the distance of spatial displacement (to 
the right or left by 1, 2, 3, or 4 columns), interstimulus 
interval (0, 25, 50, or 100 msec), and duration of the Ist 
pattern (50, 100, 200, or 400 msec). Exp II tested a cross- 
correlational model of the underlying visual process and 
used stimulus patterns which varied in number of 
component elements (8, 16, or 32 rows and columns) and 
spatial separation between elements (1.4 or 2.8 mm 
center-to-center spacing between dots) Results show 
that the accuracy of detecting a coherent relationship 
between 2 stimuli was a rapidly decreasing function of 
their separation in space and time and an increasing 
function of the number of elements in the pattern. It is 
suggested that the visual system uses a process similar to 
cross-correlation to detect coherent, position-invariant 
patterns of stimulation. (26 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

105. Loose, Donald R. (Ohio State U) A psychophysi- 
cal test for the site of retinal cone-rod interaction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5718. 

106. Mitchell, Donald E. & Muir, Darwin W. (Dal- 
housie U, Halifax, Canada) Does the tilt after-effect 
occur in the oblique meridian? Vision Research, 1976 Vol 
16(6), 609-613. —In contrast to F. W. Campbell and L. 
Maffei’s (1971) report, tilt after-effects induced on 
oblique stimuli presented to human Ss were found to be 
similar in magnitude and direction to those observed on 
stimuli that were vertical or horizontal. (18 ref) 

107. Mitchell, O. R. (Purdue U School of Electrical 
Engineering) Effect of spatial frequency on the visibility 
of unstructured patterns. Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 1976(Apr), Vol 66(4), 327-332. — Threshold 
measurements were made in 2 human observers with 
normal visual acuity, on random patterns that were 
computer filtered to contain only certain spatial frequen- 
cies. The dependence of threshold on the spatial-frequen- 
Cy distribution of the energy in the patterns was 
measured. Results indicate that the visibility of an 
unstructured pattern was dependent on the spatial- 
frequency content of the pattern. Near threshold, 
narrow-band noise was much more visible than wide- 
band. The narrow-band noise visibility was caused by 
the presence of structure in the pattern, some of which 
was rotation sensitive. For wider-band noise, the 
modulation transfer function was circularly symmetric. 
The visibility of very-wide-band noise near threshold 

depended only on the luminance variations concentrated 
within a l-octave spatia-frequency band. —Journal 
abstract. 

108. Murch, Gerald M. (Portland State U) Classical 
conditioning of the McCollough Effect: Temporal 
parameters. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(6), 615-619. 
—Develops a classical conditioning model of orientation 
specific color aftereffects (McCollough effects), and 
presents data from 2 experiments with 59 psychology 
students on the temporal parameters of the CSUCS 
relationship in both delayed and trace conditioning 
paradigms. In this model, the lined grid in inspection is 
seen as the CS and the paired color as the UCS. The 
value of this model for further research on the McCol- 

lough effect is discussed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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109. Shebilske, Wayne L. (U Virginia) Extraretinal 
information in corrective saccades and inflow vs 
outflow theories of visual direction constancy. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(6), 621-628. —In Exp I, with and 
without visual feedback given to 2 21-yr-old paid male Ss 
with normal vision, corrective movements were observed 
that were truly corrective in that their magnitude and 
direction were highly correlated with that of error after 
the main saccade; they significantly reduced discrepancy 
between eye and target. It is concluded that during 
dysmetria, there is a discrepancy between 2 high fidelity 
extraretinal signals, a reference input to the oculomotor 
nuclei (outflow) which corresponds to the intended eye 
position, and a feedback signal (inflow) which encodes 
actual eye position. Exp II with the same Ss showed that 
during dysmetria, apparent visual direction is deter- 
mined by an extraretinal signal that encodes actual 
rather than intended eye position. The 2 experiments 
support an inflow over an outflow theory of visual 
direction constancy. It is also concluded that there are at 
least 2 potential sources of inflow, muscular feedback or 
internal monitoring, which are consistent with data often 
cited in favor of outflow theory, (36 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

110. Sliney, David H.; Wangemann, Robert T.; 
Franks, James K. & Wolbarsht, Myron L. (US Army 
Environmental Hygiene Agency, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, MD) Visual sensitivity of the eye to infrared 
laser radiation. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1976(Apr), Vol 66(4), 339-341. —Measurement of 
human observers’ foveal sensitivity to several near- 
infrared laser wavelengths showed that the eye could 
respond to radiation at wavelengths at least as far as 
1,064-nm. A continuous 1,064-nm laser source appeared 
red, but a 1,060-nm pulsed laser source appeared green, 
which suggests the presence of 2nd harmonic generation 
in the retina. (15 ref) 

111. Tanaka, Hirayatsu. (Tokyo Metropolitan U, 
Japan) [An experimental examination of the satiation 
theory and efferent readiness theory on decrement of 
the Müller-Lyer illusion.] (Тарп) Japanese Psychological 
Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 17(3), 147-151. —To examine 
the effects of steady fixation and eye movements on 
decrement of the Mueller-Lyer illusion, 15 undergradu- 
ates were assigned to 1 of 3 conditions: In Condition 1, a 
large number of brief tachistoscopic exposures were 
Biven with regular intervals during the inspection period, 
and Ss were instructed to fixate on the center of the 
figure. In Condition 2, the figure was reversed 180 from 
exposure to exposure. In Condition 3, the figure was 
exposed continuously, and Ss were free to move their 
еуез. The magnitudes of decrement in all conditions were 
nearly the same. Results are discussed in terms of the 
Satiation theory of W. Kóhler and J. Fishback (see PA, 
Vol 24:6179) and the efferent readiness theory of L. 
Festinger et al (see PA, Vol 42:11449). It is concluded 
that the findings support neither theory. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

112. Timney, B. N.; Gentry, T. A.; Skowbo, D. & 
Morant, R. B. (Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) Threshold 
elevation following adaptation to coloured gratings. 
Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(6) 601-607. —In 2 
experiments with 3 paid, trained undergraduates with 
normal color vision, luminance thresholds were meas- 
ured for horizontal or vertical gratings of various 
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wavelengths, following adaptation to gratings which 
were of the same or different orientation and of the same 
or different wavelength. In Exp I, in which the 
adaptation period was relatively brief, there was a small 
orientation-specific threshold elevation effect but only 
minimal evidence that this was wavelength specific. In 
Exp II, which involved prolonged adaptation, there was 
a large orientation-specific threshold elevation but no 
evidence for wavelength specificity. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

113. Uttal, William R. (U Michigan) Visual spatial 
interactions between dotted line segments. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(6), 581—586. —Three experiments 
examined interactions that occur between dotted line 
Segments as a function of their separation and orienta- 
tion, using a dotted target detection paradigm with 
normally seeing, paid university students, Results indi- 
cate that the separation between interacting pairs of lines 
rather than shifts in retinal locus accounted for the 
observed decline in detectability as the separation 
increased. However, factors of global organization or 
figural goodness also seemed to exert a powerful 
influence on the detectability of the pattern. Results are 
interpreted in terms of a central, rather than a peripheral, 
model. —Journal abstract. 

114. Van den Brink, G. & Keemink, С. J. (Erasmus U, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) Luminance gradients and edge 
effects. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 155-159. —T. 
N. Cornsweet (1970) showed that apparently contradic- 
tory brightness sensations occur in light distributions 
near an edge and in sawtooth light distributions. It has 
also been shown that there is a perceptibility threshold 
for luminance gradients (ie. field with a luminance 
gradient below a certain threshold value is observed as 
being homogeneous). Given 2 adjacent identical fields, 
both with a gradient perpendicular to the boundary, 
neither will be seen as homogeneous, yet a brightness 
step is observed between the 2 fields. It is argued that 
different brightnesses perceived in this situation are due 
to central processes at the level of interpretation and 
attention. Some observations are described which sup- 
port this assumption. Results provide an alternative to 
the more generally accepted explanation of edge effects 
like Cornsweet's visual illusions, which are supposed to 
be due to retinal interaction mechanisms of the same 
type as those causing Mach bands. —Journal abstract. 

115. Van Hoek, L. D. (State U Utrecht, Netherlands) 
The action of color in a heterochromatic flickerphoto- 
metric luminosity match. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 
16(2), 205-213. —Used principal components analysis to 
describe visual evoked responses to green-red transients 
which provided direct luminosity matches with an 
accuracy of 0.01-0.02 log units. Extremities in vectorial 
diagrams and maximum apparent latencies defined the 
luminosity matches. For Ss having normal color vision a 
difference in a luminosity match between the transients 
red — green and green —red of 0.15 log units was 
observed. This duality indicates a fundamental limitation 
in the physiological basis of the definition of luminosity 
by means of heterochromatic flickerphotometry. The 
duality may be seen as an effect of nonlinear interaction 
between color and luminance signals. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

116, yon Hofsten, Claes. (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
role of convergence in visual space perception. Vision 
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Research, 1976 Vol 16(2) 193-198. — Proposed a 
hypothesis that uses convergence differences to account 
for the earlier finding that perception of relative and 
absolute distance in binocular space is affected by the 
convergence angle to the stimulus: binocular stimuli are 
related to the rest convergence of the eyes which is 
assumed to be stable. Two experiments with a total of 25 
Ss were conducted in which distance estimations were 
made to single binocular dots viewed through a polariza- 
tion stereoscope. In both Exp I and II, 6 stimuli were 
used with the distance between the 2 dots in their outer 
position being 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, or 56 mm (correspond- 
ing to convergence angles of 6°, 5°, 4°, 3°, 2°, and 1°). 
Results support the hypothesis by showing that perceived 
egocentric distances in binocular space are determined 
by convergence distances and not by absolute conver- 
gences. —Journal abstract. 

117. Weaver, John W. (Johns Hopkins U) The 
generation, categorization and evaluation of patterns 
used in psychophysical experiments. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5725. 

118. Weiss, David J. (U California, San Diego) A 
functional measurement analysis of equisection. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5726. 

119. Westheimer, Gerald; Shimamura, Keiko & 
McKee, Suzanne P. (U California, Berkeley) Interfer- 
ence with line-orientation sensitivity. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1976(Apr), Vol 66(4), 
332-338. —Notes that, in human vision, sensitivity for 
inclination detection of a foveally seen line is exceedingly 
high. In the present study with 5 experienced Ss with 
normal vision, it was shown that appropriately structured 
visual stimuli could interfere with the inclination 
detection threshold, presumably by inhibiting some 
neural signals before they were channeled to interact 
with others of their ensemble. The parameters of this 
inhibition, and by implication those of the sensitivity of 
the involved neural elements, are outlined: spatial 
location, time course, movement sensitivity, dichoptic 
nature, nonrecurrent characteristics, and position rather 
than orientation dependency. —Journal abstract. 


Auditory & Speech Perception 


120. Cooper, William E.; Blumstein, Sheila E. & 
Nigro, Georgia. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology) 
Articulatory effects on speech perception: A preliminary 
report. Journal of Phonetics, 1975(Apr), Vol 3(2), 87-98. 
— Studied the possibility of perceptuomotor control in a 
situation in which 4 Ss were required to utter a repetitive 
sequence of syllables immediately prior to identifying 
syllables presented auditorily. In the main experiment, 8 
paid university students uttered a sequence of syllables 
all containing labial initial segments. After each 1-min 
period of repetitive articulation, Ss identified synthetic 
consonant-vowel syllables which varied in starting 
frequency and direction of the 2nd- and 3rd-formant 
transitions. Some Ss showed systematic perceptuomotor 
effects, both in a condition in which they received 
auditory feedback during repetitive articulation (closed 
loop test) and, more importantly, in a condition in which 
feedback for both air- and bone-conducted signals was 
eliminated by means of white noise masking (open loop 
test). The perceptuomotor effects for these Ss matched 
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the effects obtained for Ss in a strictly perceptual 
adaptation test. For other Ss, failure to obtain perceptuo- 
motor effects was correlated with weak or nonexistent 
effects in the perceptual adaptation test. Results add 
support to the notion that there exists a unitary 
mechanism which processes information about certain 
consonant features during both speech perception and 
speech production. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

121. Cutting, James E. & Day, Ruth S. (Wesleyan U) 

The perception of stop-liquid clusters in phonological 
fusion. Journal of Phonetics, 1975(Apr), Vol 3(2), 99-113. 
— Phonological fusion occurs when items such as PAY 
and LAY are presented separately to each ear and 
listeners report hearing PLAY. Input items that begin 
with a stop consonant and a liquid fuse especially well. 
Five experiments with a total of 68 right-handed 
undergraduates examined the effect of various factors on 
the frequency of fusion responses. Allophonic variation 
in the liquids ("trilled" vs plain) had no effect on fusion 
frequency. Phonemic similarity also had no effect; when 
the input items differed in all phonemes (PAY and LED) 
they still fused. However, the phonemic order and 
location of clusters within a syllable did have a large 
effect; initial stop-liquid clusters fused readily (PAY/ 
LAY yielded PLAY) while final liquid-stop clusters 
rarely fused (PEEL/PEED rarely yielded PEEDLED). 
Various fusion phenomena remained the same when 
tested in both identification and discrimination para- 
digms. Fusion scores were not normally distributed over 
Ss; some Ss fused on most or all trials, while others fused 
less frequently. — Journal abstract. 

122. Fant, G. & Tatham, M. A. (Eds). (Royal Inst of 
Technology, Speech Transmission Lab, Stockholm, 
Sweden) Auditory analysis and perception of speech. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1975. 564 p. $12.75. 
— Offers phonetically oriented technical papers presented 
at а symposium held in Leningrad in August 1973. The 
contributions discuss which aspects of the speech wave 
have perceptual relevance, the code relating speech wave 
dimensions and attributes to phonetic categories, wheth- 
er these relations can be expressed in working models for 
the auditory processing of speech, and what transforma- 
tions can be envisaged in successive stages of the 
auditory system. 

123. Geffner, Donna S. & Dorman, M. F. (Herbert H. 
Lehman Coll, City U New York) Hemispheric speciali- 
zation for speech perception in four-year-old children 
from low and middle socio-economic classes. Cortex, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 71-73. — Presented a dichotic 
syllable task to 44 4-yr-old male and female children 
from low and middle socioeconomic classes (SEC). 
Males from both groups evidenced significant right-ear 

advantages, but no females from either group did so. The 
similar-ear advantage in low and middle SEC popula- 
tions replicates a previous study with 6-yr-olds and 
suggests that the variations in rearing conditions which 
occur in these classes do not affect hemispheric laterali- 
zation for speech perception. —Journal summary. 

124. Hicks, Ronald G. (U Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) Duration of echoic memory. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 125-132. —Seven normal 
adults performed a cross-modality matching task where 
an electrodermal stimulus was the independent variable 
and a simultaneously weak adjustable Gaussian noise 
was the dependent variable. Ss’ loudness adjustment of 
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the Gausian noise was analyzed’ by signal detection 
theory and nonparametric statistics. Silent periods were 
interpolated between the variable noise and the Ss 
auditory anchor. During the delay periods the Ss had to 
preserve their auditory cutoff point (anchor) in memory. 
Data indicate that the half-life of echoic memory was less 
than 1 sec (p < 0.01). However, this memory was not a 
static enty. There was an interaction between concurrent 
verbal judgments and the duration of echoic memory. 
When verbal judgments accompanied the cross-modality 
matching the half-life of echoic memory was extended to 
over 3 sec. Verbal judgments decayed when silent 
intervals were interpolated between segments of auditory 
information. Results indicate that nonsymbolic auditory 
material is processed first, and when an auditory 
decision has been derived, the verbal judgments are then 
based upon the auditory decision, a serial processor. 
—Journal abstract. 

125. Lake, Deborah A. & Bryden, M. P. (U Waterloo, 
Canada) Handedness and sex differences in hemispher- 
ic as! . Brain & Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 
266-282. —Assessed the contributions of sex and 
familial history to cerebral dominance, which was 
inferred from laterality on a dichotic listening task. 144 
undergraduates were selected on the basis of handedness, 
sex, and familial history of sinistrality and tested on a 
task involving the dichotic presentation of consonant- 
vowel syllables. Data indicate that in female Ss, the 
presence of familial sinistrality increased the likelihood 
that they would present atypical left-ear superiorities, 
while in males the converse was the case. Moreover, 
there was a significant sex difference overall, such that 
males were more clearly lateralized than females. A 
review of other dichotic listening studies supports the 
reliability of this sex difference for dichotic tasks using 
verbal material. A review of the clinical literature 
indicates that the hypothesis of a sex difference is at least 
tenable and merits further investigation. However, the 
possibility that there is a sex difference in the cognitive 
strategy used in dichotic listening cannot be ruled out. (3 
p ref) —Journal abstract. 

126. Lass, Norman J.; Silvis, Kathryn J. & Settle, 
Susan A. (West Virginia U, Speech & Hearing Sciences 
Lab) The verbal transformation effect: Effect of context 
on subjects' reported verbal transformations. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 157-161. —Six 
meaningless and 6 meaningful 2-word phrases were 
presented repeatedly to 20 normal-hearing university 
students, one phrase at a time. There was no significant 
difference between type of phrase in number of elicited 
forms, transitions, and repetitions prior to the Ist verbal 
transformation (VT). Furthermore, the types of VTs 
produced by both phrase types were identical. Implica- 
tions of these findings toward an understanding of the 
role of context in VTS are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

127. Lass, Norman J.; Wellford, Margaret G. & Hall, 
Debra L. (West Virginia U) The verbal transformation 
effect: A comparative study of male and female 
listeners. Journal of Auditory Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 
142), 109-116. —Investigated the importance of the sex 
of the listener in verbal transformation studies. 7 
auditory stimuli, representing variations in meaningful- 
ness and phonetic complexity, were repeatedly presented 
to 21 male and 21 female normal-hearing university 
students. Results indicate that there were no significant 
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differences between males and females in number of 
elicited forms, transitions, and repetitions prior to the Ist 
reported verbal transformations. Furthermore, both 
groups reported the same type of transformations for all 
repeating auditory stimuli. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

128. Thurlow, Willard R. & Jacques, Judith C. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Localization of two noise sources 
overlapping in time. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 663-671. —Measured 
the accuracy of localization of 2 independent, wide-band 
noise sources, overlapping in time, in a study with 110 
undergraduates. Ss given preliminary practice had little 
difficulty in localizing when sources separated by 55 
were located in front or in back of them, with 1 source 10 
from the midline. When sources were at the side of the S, 
perception that there were 2 sources was poor if the 
sounds started only a few milliseconds apart; perception 
that there were 2 sources tended to improve significantly 
as time between onset of the sounds was increased to 100 
msec. Once a sound was perceived to be present, it was 
localized with fairly high accuracy. —Journal abstract. 

129. Yund, F. William & Efron, Robert. (VA Hosp, 
Martinez, CA) Dichotic competition of simultaneous 
tone bursts of different frequency: IV. Correlation with 
dichotic competition of speech signals. Brain & Lan- 
guage, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 246-254. —Presentation of 
dichotic chords to 30 normal-hearing Ss showed that 23% 
were right ear dominant, 40% were left ear dominant, 
and 3776 had no marked ear dominance. Presentation of 
dichotic consonant-vowel (CV) signals to the same Ss 
showed that 70% were right ear dominant, and 30% were 
left ear dominant. Despite the fact that an ear dominance 
effect was present for both speech and nonspeech 
sounds, there was no significant correlation between 
performance on the 2 tasks. The performance of 11 
native speakers of tonal languages and of 12 musicians 
was not significantly different from the experimental 
group of English-speaking Ss. Results suggest that the 2 
ear dominance effects are unrelated. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


Cognitive Processes 


130. Baumgarte, Roger R. (Bowling Green State U) 
Reaction-time as a function of set size and set relation 
of information held in long-term memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5701. 

131. Bear, Gordon & Hodun, Alexandra. (Rama; 
Coll, School of Science) Implicational principles and the 
cognition of confirmatory, contradictory, incomplete, 
and irrelevant information. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 594-604. —Fol- 
lowing theorizing advanced by R. P. Abelson et al 
(1968), it is proposed that balanced information confirms 
a general rule or “implicational principle" which the S 
applies to the information, that imbalanced information 
contradicts such a principle, and that the phenomena 
observed in the cognition of balanced and imbalanced 
information are merely special cases of more general 
processes in which the S apprehends information 
describing a specific state of affairs by means of a 
broader rule. In accord with this theorizing, after 96 
undergraduates learned an artificial impligatignal princi- 
ple and studied items describing specific cases, items that 
confirmed the principle behaved like balanced informa- 
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tion and items that contradicted the principle behaved 
like imbalanced information: Confirmatory items were 
more likely to be recalled accurately than contradictory 
items were; contradictory items were more likely to be 
recalled as confirmatory than vice versa; and missing 
information was more likely to be fabricated as confir- 
matory than as contradictory. Data are also reported on 
items irrelevant to the S’s principle and on the effects of 
mismatch between the format of the principle and the 
format of the item. The study demonstrates the possibili- 
ty of studying the phenomena of cognitive consistency 
with artificial materials whose consistency can be 
manipulated. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

132. Heim, Stephen V. (U Maryland) The effects of 
concept rule and spatial distribution of the stimulus on 
use of positive and negative information. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5711. 

133. Hoosain, Rumjahn. (U Illinois) Cognitive pro- 
cessing load as a function of embedding in conjoined 
cognitions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5713. 

134, Humphreys, Lloyd G. Strategy training has no 
significant effect on race differences in nonverbal 
reasoning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 68(2), 128-129. —Argues that the conclusion of B. 
Bridgeman and J. Buttram (see PA, Vol 54:10982) that 
race differences on a nonverbal reasoning test are 
smaller when Ss have been given verbal strategy training 
is not supported by their data. A transformation of their 
data from means to correlations indicates that the test 
used is psychometrically inadequate and that this finding 
may be generalizable to many nonverbal reasoning tests. 

135. Nosal, Czeslaw S. (Technical U, Wroclaw, 
Poland) The systems approach to informational proces- 
ses in the human operator. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 
1975 Vol 6(4), 179-189. —Emphasizes the importance of 
the systems approach for psychology and seeks to 
integrate its principles into a heuristics of functional 
systems analysis. The theory of functional systems as 
developed by P. K. Anokhin and the coordination theory 
of hierarchical systems by M. D. Mesarovic are involved 
to postulate a hierarchical and functional organization of 
human informational processes. The proposed model 
applies chiefly to the dynamic organization of memory. 
The implications of the systems approach for psychologi- 
cal job analysis and vocational selection are discussed in 
some detail. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

136. Orvis, Bruce R.; Cunningham, John D. & Kelley, 
Harold H. (U California, Los Angeles) A closer examina- 
tion of causal inference: The roles of consensus, 
distinctiveness, and consistency information. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 
605-616. —Describes 2 studies with 216 undergraduates. 
It was assumed that the individual, in making attrib- 
utions for behavior, expects to encounter information 
patterns indicating stimulus, person, or circumstance 
causation. Each of these patterns is characterized by 
certain levels of consensus, distinctiveness, and consist- 
ency. When given information about a specific instance 
of behavior, the individual relates the information to 
these expected patterns and interprets the behavior in 
terms of the attributions implied by the patterns with 
which it is consistent. From these assumptions, predic- 
tions were made regarding (a) the interpretation of 
various combinations of specified information and (b) 
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the information judged likely to exist in cases where it is 
not specified. The stimulus materials consisted of 
statements describing interpersonal behaviors (Study 1) 
or achievements (Study 2), each followed by 1 to 3 
sentences supplying consensus, distinctiveness, and/or 
consistency information. Ss were required either (a) to 
make inferences about causality or (b) to characterize the 
missing information. Results of both procedures in both 
studies are consistent with the predictions. Several biases 
in the interpretive process were distinguished. These 
were interpreted as consequences of expectations that (a) 
behavior frequently covaries with situation and (b) in 
achievement as compared with interpersonal settings, a 
person’s response to a particular stimulus is more 
consistent with his responses to similar stimuli and with 
other individuals’ responses to the particular stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 

137. R Albert. (U Connecticut, Medical 
School) Homospatial thinking in creativity. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 17-26. —Identi- 
fies and discusses a 2nd thought process operating in the 
process of creation. “Homospatial thinking” consists of 
actively conceiving 2 or more discrete entities occupying 
the same space, a conception leading to the articulation 
of new identities. It is posited that homospatial thinking 
has a salient role in the creative process in literature, the 
visual arts, music, science, and mathematics. This 
cognitive factor, along with “Janusian thinking"—which 
consists of actively conceiving 2 or more opposite, 
contradictory, or antithetical concepts, images, or ideas 
simultaneously—clarifies the nature of creative thinking 
as a highly adaptive and primarily nonregressive form of 
functioning. A case report of the creation of a poem is 
P n ref) —Journal abstract. 

М ncer, Barbara J. (Hofstra 0) Trainii 
lechnique for originality using a free iei ree 
technique with verbal and nonverbal stimuli. Disserta- 
дов онаси International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 

139. Zargar-Yazdi, Ali M. (Stanford U) An investiga- 
“on of oe Eye movements d word IM, 

issertation stracts Internatio 
34(11-B), 5728. Оор Vel 
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140. Andre, Thomas. (State University Coll 
Cortland) Retroactive inhibition of Коз о 
physical or organizational context. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 781-782. —Four groups 
of high school students (N = 70) read a Passage about a 
primitive tribe and then read an interpolated Passage on 
another tribe. For the Ist group of Ss, the physical and 
organizational contexts of the 2 passages were identical, 
For the 2nd group, the paper color and typeface of 1 of 
the passages was changed, and for the 3rd group, the 
sentence and paragraph order, vocabulary, and syntax of 
Г of the 2 passages was changed. A control group read a 
passage on Buddhism. 24 hrs later, Ss were given a test 
on the original passage. Results show that changes in the 
passage’s organizational context increased Tetroactive 
inhibition (RI), and it was assumed that, since there was 
no significant difference between the identical and the 
physical-context-change groups, changes in the physical 
context tended to reduce RI. — 7, Gorsey. 
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141. Andre, Thomas. (State University Coll New York, 
Cortland) Clustering in the free recall of sentences. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
971-974. —In 2 experiments with a total of 159 
undergraduates, Ss recalled 12 sentences in either the 
active or passive voice and containing or not containing 
an adjective modifying the categorizable noun. Both free 
recall and clustering increased over trials. Sentences not 
containing an adjective were recalled more frequently 
than sentences containing an adjective, but clustering 
was not affected by the presence or absence of adjectives. 
Sentence voice did not affect recall or clustering. 
Following the 4th recall trial, Ss sorted the sentences into 
categories. Ss who learned sentences in passive voice 
more frequently sorted by acted-upon nouns. —Journal 
abstract. 

142. Artzt, Eric J. (U Maryland) The learning of a 
four-way discrimination task by autonomically labile 
and stabile subjects as a function of the intensity of 
auditory stimuli and the presence or absence of 
noncontingent electric shock. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5667—5668. 

143. Baltes, Margret M. (West Virginia U) Operant 
principles applied to the acquisition and generalization 
of nonlittering behavior in children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5700. 

144. Brosgole, Leonard & Contino, Angelo F. (St 
John’s U) Intrusion of subthreshold learning upon later 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, 
Pt 1), 795-798. —Conducted 2 experiments with a total 
of 24 19-32 yr old Ss to determine the frequency with 
which subliminal learning intrudes on subsequent per- 
formance. In Exp I, Ss learned a serial list of 8 
consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) nonsense syllables 
using a substitution procedure (i.e., incorrectly anticipat- 
ed items were deleted from the list and replaced by new 
ones on the next trial). In addition, the locations of the 
items relative to the beginning and end of the list were 
systematically changed from one trial to the next. In Exp 
П, only item learning was required (vs both associative 
and item learning in Exp I), serial order was eliminated 
as a task requirement, and a free recall procedure was 
used. Results support a continuity interpretation in that 
subthreshold learning may overtly interfere with subse- 
quent task performance. —L. Gorsey. 

145. Brosgole, Leonard; Hanley, Michael J. & 
Contino, Angelo F. (St John's U) An analysis of 
repetition. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 
1), 835-839. —In 3 verbal learning experiments with a 
total of 108 17-30 yr old Ss, the frequency and total 
exposure time for lists of paired-associates was varied to 
determine Which factor has a more profound effect upon 
the associative process. While increasing total time was 
S: по benefit, increments in frequency facilitated recall. 
da concluded that frequency of exposure is the main 

DUE in associative learning. —Journal abstract. 
nk eres Sari Illinois) Proactive interfer- 
memory. ае ая bros 2. drm тю 
Vol 34(11-B), Hose duct International, 1974(May), 
а p Carlson, Robert F.; Kincaid, J. Peter; Lance, Sara 
Child - (Columbus Dept of Public Health, 

са Mental Неайһ Services, GA) 
mnemonics and grade point 
average. Journal of Psychology, l976(Jan) Vol 92(1), 
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117-122. —Compared recall of nouns in 2 groups of 76 
college students: (a) experimental Ss instructed to use a 
mnemonic (the method of loci) and (b) control Ss given 
no specific instructions on how to recall the words. 
Experimental Ss had significantly better recall than the 
control Ss. However, a questionnaire given to the control 
group revealed that almost half had actually used 
mnemonic devices on their own. These Ss were signifi- 
cantly better students (as measured by GPA) than those 
control Ss not using mnemonics; they also recalled the 
lists as well as the experimental Ss. —Journal abstract. 

148. Cipolli, C. & Salzarulo, P. (U Bologna Inst di 
Psicologia, Facoltà di Medicina, Italy) Effect of a 
memory retrieval task on recall of verbal material 
obtained after awakening from sleep. Biological Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 321-326. —After 66 awaken- 
ings from sleep without spontaneous recall of verbal 
material, 7 22-25 yr old students were submitted to a 
memory retrieval task concerning this kind of material. 
In 39.375 of the awakenings either syntactic, semantic, or 
generic material (the latter never appeared in spontane- 
ous recall) was found. Differences were found between 
fast sleep and slow wave sleep concerning semantic and 
generic material. Results are discussed in relation to the 
problem of retrieval and of hypothetical coding and 
verbal material assessments. —Journal abstract. 

149. Clementino, Antonio F. (U Florida) Double 
dissociation: Asymmetry in visual half field recall 
superiority as a function of type of stimulus material. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5672. 

150. Colman, Keith R. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Anxiety, activation, and the effects of noise on 
recognition memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5704. 

151. Cox, William F. (U Toledo) Problem solving as 
influenced by stimulus abstractness—concreteness. 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 37-44. —Randomly 
assigned 30 graduate students of psychology to an 
abstract and concrete condition. Ss were given problems 
in spy communication which required, as a preliminary, 
learning 10 pairs of spy names. Learning of these pairs 
was facilitated, for Ss in the concrete condition, by 
mnemonic association with concrete nouns; for those in 
the abstract condition the mnemonic aids were abstract 
nouns. Time to memorize the lists was consistently less 
for the concrete than for the abstract paired-associates, 
and a shorter solution time was also associated with the 
concrete word pairs than the abstract pairs. Theoretical 
and research implications of the results are discussed. 
—I. Davis. 

152. Deshpande, S. W. & Aljapurkar, V. B. (U Poona, 
India) Background meaningfulness and isolation effect 
їп serial verbal learning. Psychological Studies, 
1975(Јап), Vol 20(1), 46-49. —Found that overall 
learning of a word list is not enhanced when one item in 
the list is dissimilar to the other items, or “isolated,” and 
that the meaningfulness of list items (vs nonsense 
syllables) had no significant effect on learning of isolated 
or nonisolated syllables. Possible reasons for differences 
between this result and those of other studies are 
considered. Ee 

153. Elias, Cherin S. (U Pittsburgh) Cognitive 
representation(s): Are imaginal and verbal memory 
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functionally discrete? Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5708-5709, 

154. Hannay, H. Julia & Malone, Daniel R. (Auburn 
U) Visual field recognition memory for right-handed 
females as a function of familial handedness. Cortex, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(1, 41-48. —Studied recognition 
memory for nonsense words presented vertically and 
unilaterally in the left and right visual fields in 38 18-29 
yr old right-handed females as a function of the тето; 
interval and familial handedness. The S decided whether 
another nonsense word presented in central vision after 
memory intervals of 0, 5 or 10 sec was the same as the 
stimulus word. The exposure duration producing a 
recognition accuracy of about 75% for each S was 
employed and ranged from 5 to 28 msec. Right-handed 
Ss with only right-handed family members demonstrated 
right visual field superiorities indicative of a slight left 
hemisphere specialization for memory but not for 
reception of verbal material. Field superiorities obtained 
for right-handed Ss with a left-handed parent or sibling 
were not significant. In general, less complete lateraliza- 
tion of linguistic function in females was indicated, and 
the importance of familial handedness in cerebral 
asymmetry of function was confirmed. (15 ref) —Journal 
summary. 7 

155. Harwood, Dane L. (0 California, Los Angeles) 
Perceptual and cognitive rule-learning in musical 
contexts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(. May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5710. 

156. Higbee, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U) Can 
young children use mnemonics? Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 18. —Describes an effort to teach 2 
females, aged 5 and 7 yrs, to use a pegword system to 
learn the Ten Commandments. Results show that the 
system was effective in teaching Ss all the command- 
ments in and out of order and that recall was still good in 
a surprise test 2 mo later. 

157. Hollan, James D. (U Florida) Some effects of 
epistemological structure on memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5712. 

158. Johansson, Bo S. (U Uppsala, Psykologiska Inst, 
Sweden) Encoding strategy and retroactive interference 
in short-term memory. Scandinavian Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1975 Vol 16(4), 319-322. —To study the effect of 
encoding strategy upon retroactive interference in short- 
term memory, 24 students were presented 2 trigrams for 
retention with the Brown-Peterson method. In half the 
cases they were to recall both trigrams, in half to recall 
only the first. Results show higher recall with the 
associative than with the rehearsal strategy. An increase 
in level of retroactive interference was found to increase 
number of retroactive interference errors in the rehearsal 
strategy condition and number of omissions in the 
associative strategy condition. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the memory trace integration. hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

159. Maier, Steven F. & Seligman, Martin E. (U 
Colorado, Boulder) Learned helplessness: Theory and 
evidence. Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, 
1976(Mar), Vol 105(1), 3-46. —Reviews the literature 
which examined the effects of exposing organisms to 
aversive events which they cannot control. Motivational, 
cognitive, and emotional effects of uncontrollability are 
examined. It is hypothesized that when events are 
uncontrollable the organism learns that its behavior and 
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outcomes are independent, and this learning produces 
the motivational, cognitive, and emotional effects of 
uncontrollability. Research which supports this learned 
helplessness hypothesis is described along with alterna- 
tive hypotheses which have been offered as explanations 
of the [een helplessness effect. The application of this 
hypothesis to rats and man is examined. (114 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

160. Marton, Ference.(U Goteborg, Inst of Education, 
Sweden) On non-verbatim learning: |. Level of process- 
ing and level of outcome. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 273-279. —Analyzed nonver- 
batim learning in terms of the distinction between the 
sign and what is signified. 30 university freshmen read a 
area dy сун newspaper article after which th E tape- 
recorded Ss' summaries of the article. Ss were then asked 
introspective questions about the article. A 2nd similar 
session was conducted approximately | mo later. In 
terms of outcome of learning, a commensurable descrip- 
tion of inter- and intraindividual differences could be 
determined. It was found that intraindividual changes 
between 2 occasions (i.e, a form of variation between 
conditions) could be described in terms of interindividu- 
al differences on 1 occasion (i.e., each S's retention of the 
outcome of learning on the 2nd occasion was qualitative- 

ly identical with the outcome of learning on the Ist 
Occasion for some other S and vice versa) —M. E. 
Pounsel. 

161. Murdock, Bennet B. (U Toronto, Canada) Item 
and order information in short-term serial memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 1052), 191-216. m 4 experiments with 76 
undergraduates, differences in recall-recognition memo- 

for lists were examined in relation to serial order and 

he category effect. Results indicate that with recogni- 
Чоп, there was either no difference in the retention of 
order information between same-category and different- 
category lists or, in one case, same-category lists were 
actually better. Thus, the item-order comparison clearly 
worked differently for recognition than it did for recall. 
The results and the theoretical analysis seem to support 
the general utility of the item-order distinction. A 
general finite state model can account for the category 
effects but runs into a serious problem on the relative 
accuracy level of old and new items. A nesting model 
rah be the most promising; it can account for item and 
order effects in general, though many details remain to 
be worked out. A general assessment of what is currently 
known about serial order effects in human memory is 
rs —Journal summary. 

- Parker, Raymond A. (U Florida) Effects of 
monocular viewing on visual half-field presentation of 
letter stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5689. 

163. Pielstick, М, L. & Washer, P. L. (Western 
aeq e State Coll) Application of Premack's princi- 

chains. Psychological Re- 

ports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 73-74. —R. Schaeffer (see 
а Vol 41:10161) and B. Wasik (1967) attempted to test 
applicability of D. Premack's (1965) reinforcement 
расте to response chains and concluded that some 
modification of the panipi was necessary in order to 
apply to chains involving more than a single contingen- 
су. This conclusion is challenged by the present 
experiment with 48 college students which showed that 
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the response probabilities of reinforcement schedules are 
altered by being placed within a chain. It was found that 
it was unnecessary to alter the Premack principle even in 
the case of multiple-contingency chains. —Journal 
abstract. 

164. Stein, Norman & Prindaville, Patricia S. (Syra- 
cuse U) Discrimination learning and stimulus generali- 
zation by impulsive and reflective children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 
25-39. —Tested the hypothesis that impulsive children 
inhibit expressive behavior less than reflective children 
by giving 10 reflective and 10 impulsive (assessed by the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test) male 3rd graders either 
differential or nondifferential forms or successive dis- 
crimination training ipe to tests for stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Consistent with predictions from K. W. Spence's 
(1956) theory on the roles of excitation and inhibition, 
results show that (a) reflectives acquired the discrimina- 
tion more rapidly, (b) reflectives achieved a higher level 
of discriminative performance, (c) impulsives exhibited 
more variable response rates during the nonreinforced 
stimulus, and (d) the type of training interacted with the 
child's conceptual tempo to determine the elevation and 
shape of the post-discrimination generalization. gra- 
dients. Results support the construct validity of the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

165. Vasta, Ross (State University Coll New York, 
Brockport) Feedback and fidelity: E of contingent 
consequences on accuracy of imitation. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 
98-108. —Studied 60 kindergartners' accuracy of imita- 
tion using a task in which a female adult modeled a series 
of pegboard patterns and delivered accuracy-contingent 
feedback. Four methods of feedback (positive, negative, 
positive and negative, and negative with correction) and 
a no-feedback control were compared. All 4 feedback 
groups were more accurate than the control group. The 
negative-with-correction condition resulted in greater 
accuracy than the others, which did not differ. AII 
groups, including the control improved significantly 
over trials. Accuracy of performance on interspersed, 
nonfeedback trials was maintained by feedback to the 
other patterns. Finally, imitation of repeating stimulus 

tterns did not differ from performance with nonrepeat- 
ing patterns. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

166. Watters, Robert G. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Cana- 
da) Familiarization effects with the reinforcer stimulus 
in children's discrete trial instrumental responding. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5725. 
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167. Campbell, Donald J. & Преп, Daniel R. (Purdue 
U) Additive effects of task difficulty and goal setting on 
subsequent task performance. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 319-324. —Notes that the 
setting of difficult goals has been consistently found to 
improve performance in both laboratory and field 
settings; however, the setting of difficult goals has 
sometimes been confounded with the difficulty of the 
task especially in field studies where the difficulty of 
goals and more complex tasks often co-vary. The present 
study investigated the relative contribution of goal 
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setting and task difficulty to performance on chess 
problems. Employing a3 X 3 factorial design, 82 chess- 
playing undergraduates attempted to solve either easy, 
moderately difficult, or difficult chess problems, after 
accepting either an easy, moderately difficult, or difficult 
goal. Results show that both goals and task difficulty 
contributed additively to task performance. —Journal 
abstract. 

168. Goleman, Daniel J. & Schwartz, Gary E. 
Meditation as an intervention in stress reactivity. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 44(3), 456-466. —Compared the ability of medita- 
tion and relaxation to reduce stress reactions in a 
laboratory threat situation. 60 18-31 yr old Ss, 30 
experienced mediators and 30 controls, either mediated 
or relaxed with eyes closed or open and then watched a 
stressor film. Stress response was assessed by phasic skin 
conductance, heart rate, self-report, and personality scale 
(StateTrait Anxiety Inventory, Affect Adjective Check 
List, and Activity Preference Questionnaire). Meditators 
and the meditation condition habituated heart rate and 
phasic skin conductance responses more quickly to the 
stressor impacts and experienced less subjective anxiety. 
Meditation can produce a psychophysiological configu- 
ration in stress situations opposite to that seen in stress- 
related. syndromes. Research is indicated on clinical 
applications and on the process whereby meditation state 
effects may become meditator traits. (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

169. Kerns, Charles D. (U Maryland) Effects of 
schedule and amount of observed reinforcement on 
response persistence. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 5715-5716. 

170. Niemelä, Pirkko. (U Turku, Finland) Effects of 
interrupting the process of preparation for film stress. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 
294-302. —Initiated the process of preparation for 
exposure to a stressful film by describing the film to 30 
male undergraduates. Ss were told that the film would be 
shown 3 days later, but the film was actually shown 
earlier. It was predicted that the stress reaction, as 
indicated by skin conductance (SC) responses to the 
stressful scenes, would be lower the longer the prestress 
interval. Instead, an opposite relationship was found for 
scenes at the beginning of the film. Self-report data 
indicate that the shorter the interval between the actual 
and expected times of the film showing, the more Ss 
suppressed thoughts associated with it. It is suggested 
that the SC patterns indicate an “astonishment” response 
to sudden confrontation with suppressed material. 
—Journal abstract. 

171. Paulus, Paul B. & Konicki, Kathleen P. (U Texas, 
Arlington) Effect of positive and negative evaluations 
on perseverance on a simple task. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 711-714. —44 college students 
were given either positive, negative, or no evaluation of 
their performance on a simple task. A negative evalua- 
tion led to a greater tendency to continue to perform 
than the 2 other evaluations, which were not significantly 
different from each other. —Journal abstract. 

172. Stake, Jayne E. (U Missouri, St Louis) Effect of 
probability of forthcoming success on sex differences in 
goal setting: A test of the fear of success 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 44(3), 444-448. —96 college females and 95 college 
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males were randomly assigned to either a high or a low 
subjective probability of outstanding performance condi- 
tion. Half of each group was presented a digit symbol 
task under sex-appropriate instructions and half under 
sex-inappropriate instructions. After receiving feedback 
of their initial performance, Ss set goals for future 
performance. The effect of sex, task appropriateness, and 
subjective probability of outstanding performance on 
discrepancy score (goal minus past performance) was 
tested. Significant main effects were found for Sex and 
Subjective Probability: males and Ss in the low probabil- 
ity condition produced larger discrepancy scores, Also, a. 
significant Sex X Probability interaction was found: 
Females produced smaller discrepancy scores than males 
in the low subjective probability condition only. The task 
appropriateness variable had no effect on. discrepancy 
score size. Findings are contrary to predictions based on 
the fear of success hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

173. Szpiler, Jack A. & Epstein, Seymour. (U Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst) Availability of an avoidance response 
as related to autonomic arousal. Journal of Abnormal 
singen 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 73-82. —Assigned 60 
male undergraduates to 1 of 3 groups that (a) could 
avoid shock by tapping rapidly, (b) tapped rapidly but 
could not avoid shock, and (c) neither tapped nor could 
avoid shock. All groups received the same amount of 
shock. Several measures of heart rate and electrodermal 
reactivity were examined. Almost all measures were 
sensitive to motor effort and to imminence of threat. 
Nonspecific skin conductance responses were a highly 
sensitive measure of threat and, alone among the 
physiological measures, discriminated the group with an 
avoidance response from the group with an incidental 
motor response. The avoidance group produced fewer 
nonspecific skin conductance responses and rated its 
anxiety lower than the other groups. Results support the 
conceptualization of anxiety as a state of diffuse arousal 
induced by the perception of threat in the absence of a 
coping response. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

174. Weiner, Elliot A. & Weiner, Barbara J. (Oklaho- 
ma State U) Differential effects of direct and indirect 
reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 
32(3, Pt 1), 899-902, —Studied reported differences in 
effects of direct reinforcement on S observing that 
reinforcement in a dyad. 60 female undergraduates were 
tested in pairs for changes in performance on a menial 
task related to their receiving direct positive, direct 
negative, indirect positive, indirect negative, or neutral 
feedback from E. Results show that Ss receiving direct 
negative or indirect negative reinforcement increased 
their performance above a baseline level. All other Ss 
maintained their baseline performance, Differences 
between this study and others in terms of Ss’ pee 
with each other prior to the experiment are examined. 
—Journal abstract. 
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175. Dallett, Janet O. (U California, Los Angeles) The 
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dream: Complementarity, 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
34(11-B), 5705-5706. 
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176. de Koninck, Joseph-M. (U Manitoba, Canada) 
Dreams and the mastery of stress. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5707. 

177. Fauross, Albert W. (Adelphi U) Shared attention 
in dichotic listening. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5674. 

178. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U California Medical 
School, Irvine) How to understand and analyze your own 
dreams. New York, NY: Vantage, 1975. viii, 93 p. $5.95. 

179. Lex, Barbara W. (McLean Hosp, Alcohol & 

Drug Abuse Research Ctr, Belmont, MA) Physiological 
aspects of ritual trance. Journal of Altered States of 
Conciousness, 1975-76 Vol 2(2), 109-122. —Proposed 
that universally observed rituals including curing rites, 
rites of passage, and rites of intensification serve as 
sociocultural mechanisms for altering CNS mechanisms 
in their participants. The psychophysiological effects of 
certain ritual practices are explained in light of informa- 
tion from recent research on the capacities of the right 
cerebral hemisphere and on. the process of CNS 
“tuning.” Using examples from Iroquois ceremonies, the 
therapeutic effects of trance states are outlined. (54 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

180. Salmoni, Alan W. (Laurentian U, Sudbury, 
Canada) The attention demands of input monitoring. 
Journal of Human Movment Studies, 1975(Sep), Vol 1(3), 
143-148. —Tested the hypothesis that input monitoring 
is a nonattentive process, according to S. W. Keele’s 
(1973) theory of attention demand. 18 college students 
performed 2 tasks simultaneously—hand cranking at 100 
rpm (secondary task) and input monitoring (primary 
task). If input monitoring is a nondemanding process, it 
should be possible to monitor 2 sources of information as 
efficiently as 1. Results support the hypothesis, since the 
attention demands of input monitoring, as indicated by 
cranking-speed variability, were no different for the 3 
monitoring groups (visual, kinesthetic, and visual-ki- 
nesthetic). —Journal abstract. 
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181. Bitterman, M. E. (U Hawaii Lab of Sensory 
Sciences) Flavor aversion studies. Science, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 192(4236), 265-267. —Refutes M. E. Bitterman's 
(see PA, Vol 54:7094) criticisms of the author's flavor- 
aversion research and theory. Bitterman argued that 
evidence for associative predispositions was based on 
experiments in which testing conditions were confound- 
ed with modality (ie visual stimuli antedated the 
criterion response—eating—and gustatory stimuli fol- 
lowed it). This procedure is defended with reference to 
studies with drinkometers, in which an audiovisual signal 
and saccharin flavor were contingent on licking, that 
demonstrated that rats punished with shock became 
conditioned to the signal and not to the flavor. 
Bitterman's argument that there is no interest in 
functional analysis or evolutionary history is viewed as 
surprising in view of the study he himself refers to which 
showed that natural selection favors the predisposition to 

associate flavor within illness. A comment by Bitterman 
is included in which he discusses other methodological 
shortcomings in flavor aversion research and reiterates 
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the view that functional analysis is ignored in favor of 
loose speculation about adaptive values. —L. Gorsey. - 

182. de Kruijf, H. A. (Caribbean Marine Biological 
Inst, Netherlands) General morphology and behaviour 
of gastrozoids and dactylozoids in two species of 
Millepora (Milleporina, coelenterata). Marine Behavior 
& Physiology, 1975 Vol 3(3), 181-192. — Describes the 
morphology of living gastrozoids and dactylozoids of 
Millepara alcicornis and M. complanata since living 
polyps differ from descriptions in literature. Spontaneous 
behavior of M. complanata gastrozoids and dactylozoids 
and M. alcicornis gastrozoids consists of slow swaying, 
fast swaying (search behavior) and retraction. M. 
alcicornis dactylozoids lack search behavior. Retraction 
is a graded movement, gradation depending on stimulus 
strength and nutritional state. Retraction inhibits all 
types of behavior in dactylozoids and gastrozoids, but 
itself is not inhibited by movements, Inhibition of search 
behavior depends on the degree of retraction. Retraction 
serves a defensive function; expanded dactylozoids serve 
mainly an offensive function. Gastrozoids capture prey 
and are occasionally offensive. Mouth opening is caused 
by chemical stimuli; actual ingestion is due to mechani- 
cal stimuli and is not necessarily preceded by mouth 
opening. There is no coordination in passing food from 
dactylozoids to gastrozoids. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

183. Fox, Robert; Lehmkuhle, Stephen W. & 
Westendorf, David H. (Vanderbilt U) Falcon visual 
acuity. Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4236), 263-265. 

— Measured grating acuity, the ability to resolve high- 
contrast square-wave gratings, in a falcon and in 2 
humans under comparable conditions. Results support 
the common belief that Falconiformes have superb 
vision—the falcon's threshold was 160 cycles/degree, 
while the human thresholds were 60 cycles/degree. 
Falcon acuity, however, was much more dependent on 
luminance, declining sharply with decreases in lumi- 
nance. —Journal abstract. 

184. Hindley, J. P. (CSIRO, Div of Fisheries & 
Oceanography, Western Australia) The detection, loca- 
tion and recognition of food by juvenile banana prawns, 
Penaeus merguiensis de Man. Marine Behavior & 
Physiology, 1975 Vol 3(3), 193-210. —Experiments with 
juvenile prawns indicated that they detect food and 
discriminate it from nonfood particles by chemosensory 
mechanisms. Vision did not play any part in the process. 
Food-seeking behavior was initiated by low concentra- 
tions of amino acids (10-5-10-9M) in the water, but 
higher concentrations (10-1—10-2M) were needed to 
produce a masticating reaction by, the mouthparts. 
The stimuli for mouthpart action and food-seeking 
behavior were not specific, the responses resulting 
from a wide range of amino acids. The chemo- 
Teceptors were distributed over the body sur- 
face, but concentrated at the anterior end, as in 
other decapod Crustacea. When stimulated by food 
odor in flowing water, Ss moved against the current. The 
reaction was a true rheotaxis, not mediated by vision. In 
still water, food location was less efficient. A chemotactic 
mechanism may operate, but is effective only over very 
short distances. (114 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

185. Kovach, Joseph K. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) The behaviour of Japanese quail: Review 
of literature from a bioethological perspective. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 77-102. —Empha- 
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sizing the role of biological mechanisms in behavior, 
research is reviewed on growth characteristics, genetic 
background, embryogenesis, developmental behavioral 
characteristics, types of adult behavior, and sensory 
control of behavior regulatory systems in Japanese quail 
(Coturnix coturnix japonica). (7 p ref) 

186. Laing, D. G.; Murray, K. E.; King, M. G. & 
Cairncross, K. D. (CSIRO Div of Food Research, New 
South Wales, Australia) A study of olfactory discrimina- 
tion in the rat with the aid of a new odor delivery 
technique. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Aug), Vol 
1(2), 197-212. —Describes a technique for delivering 
odors at specific concentrations and for precise periods 
into the nasal cavity of a freely moving rat. This is 
accomplished by linking the outlet of an automatic 
micro-olfactometer to a cannula chronically implanted 
into the S's nasal cavity. Details of the construction and 
implantation of the cannula are given. Using this odor 
delivery technique, 3 male Sprague-Dawley CRF rats 
were trained in a 2-choice discrimination procedure to 
distinguish between the odors of benzaldehyde and 
benzonitrile (both are “almond like"), benzaldehyde and 
isobutylbutyrate (fruity), and benzonitrile-isobutylbuty- 
rate. Data indicate that Ss found the olfactory properties 
of benzaldehyde and benzonitrile to be similar, and each 
to be very different from the olfactory properties of 
isobutylbutyrate. It is proposed that the rat may use 
more than a single olfactory property of each stimulus to 
discriminate between 2 odors. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

187. Mason, William A. (U California, Davis) Envi- 
ronmental models and mental modes: Representational 
processes in the great apes and man. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 284-294. —Argues 
that psychologists are interested principally in those 
behaviors that imply some type of functional image or 
representation of the environment. When man's categor- 
ies of experience are imposed on the great apes, solid 
evidence of correspondence between their construction 
of reality and our own is obtained. Their sensory 
capacities are similar, and they spontaneously classify 
their experiences with objects in ways that resemble 
those of man. These analytic dispositions are comple- 
mented by the ability to synthesize heterogeneous 
attributes as different properties of the same “object.” It 
is clear that the unwelten of ape and man are similar in 
many respects. Although it is true that the contrast 
between ape and man seems greatest in the ability for 
creative reconstruction of experience—to display fore- 
sight, to imagine, to plan ahead—even here the differ- 
ences may be more in degree than in kind. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

188. Mayer, Susan & Hailman, Jack P. (U Wisconsin, 
Madison) Similarity of approach and pecking prefer- 
ences for spectral stimuli in domestic chicks: Absence 
of a mirror-image relation. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 185—189. 
— Reports that the results of Н. H. Schaefer and E. Н. 
Hess (1959) showing that White Rock chicks described 
mirror-image response functions to spectral stimuli in 
approach and pecking behavior could not be replicated 
using 10 Cornish-Cross chicks under more controlled 
conditions. Present results show similar blue-orange 
bimodal functions for both behavioral responses, resem- 
bling the approach data of Schaefer and Hess and the 
earlier pecking data of Hess and others, but not the 
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pecking data reported by Schaefer and Hess. —Journal 
abstract. 

189. Sheard, Michael H.; Astrachan, David I. & Davis, 
Michael. (Yale U Medical School)Effect of noise on 
shock-elicited aggression in rats. Nature, 1975(Sep), Vol 
257(5521), 43-44. —Conducted 4 experiments with 
Sprague-Dawley male rats (N = 17 pairs) that received 
electric shock of different intensities (which produced 
aggressive fighting) while subjected to 3 different noise 
levels. The number of fights increased with the intensity 
of shock when noise increased from 55 to 75 dB, but with 
noise at 90 dB, fights were fewer than at 55 dB. There 
was no significant effect of varying the length of pre- 
exposure to noise before testing, but when noise was 
decreased during testing its effect decayed rapidly. —/. 
Davis. : 

190. Shefner, Jeremy M. & Levine, Michael W. (U 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) A psychophysical demonstra- 
tion of goldfish trichromacy. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 
16(6), 671-673. —Experimental results in common 
goldfish demonstrate that this species can discriminate 
between white and spectral light in the region of the 
spectrum where D. Yager (1967, 1974) found a saturation 
minimum. It is concluded that goldfish can discriminate 
between white and colored light at all points in the visual 
spectrum, providing that they possess at least a tricho- 
matic visual system. (15 ref) 

191. Squires, V. R. (CSIRO Div of Land Resources 
Management, Riverina Lab, Deniliquin, Australia) 
Grazing distribution and activity patterns of Merino 
sheep on a saltbush community in south-east Australia. 
Applied Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1) 17-30. 
—Studied the temporal patterns of activity, grazing 
behavior, and distributions of 1,000 Merino ewes on 3 
consecutive days in each of 4 mo in the summer 
(temperature range, 32-38°С). Behavior at each sam- 
pling was consistent between days, and the activity 
pattern had a bimodal frequency distribution with long 
periods devoted to idling. (22 ref) 

192. Sutterlin, A. M. (Environment Canada, Biologi- 
cal Station, New Brunswick) Pollutants and the chemi- 
cal senses of aquatic animals: Perspective and review. 
Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Aug), Vol 1(2), 167-178. 
—Reviews experimental research from the literature on 
(a) the importance of chemical communication in 
aquatic animals, (b) possible types of interactions 
between pollutants and chemosensory systems resulting 
in disturbances in behavior patterns, (c) methods used in 
studying some of these interactions, and (d) pollution 
types. Results indicate that fish under laboratory testing 
conditions avoid a variety of pollutants at sublethal 
levels; however, only in a few instances has similar 
behavior been observed in the field. The degree of 
toxicity and the avoidance level of many pollutants do 
not seem to be related, and many pollutants are not 
avoided at concentrations exceeding the lethal level. In 
fact, some instances of attraction by lethal concentra- 
tions are reported. Attempts to extend laboratory 
avoidance levels to field conditions where other varia- 
bles, such as gradient steepness and the presence of other 
motivational factors, should be done with caution. 
Analogies to human senses and environments are noted. 
(3 p ref) —Journal summary. И 

193. Taylor, Shannon V. & Chriszar, David.(U 
Colorado) Studies of the contractile response in the 
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protozoam,  Vorticella picta. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 105-111. —Conducted 4 experi- 
ments on contractile responses (CTRs) in Vorticella picta, 
a stalked ciliate. Repetitive mechanical stimulation 
decreased the probability of a normal CTR, increased 
the frequency of no response, and changed CTR 
topography. Repeated mechanical stimulation also re- 
duced the CTR period (i.e. time needed for the S to 
contract and then uncoil to the fully extended feeding 
State), and this effect occurred long before the no 
response and topographical changes began to occur. A 
stimulus elicited either a CTR or no response depending 
on whether the organism was fully extended or was in the 
process of extending from a previous CTR. —Journal 
abstract. 

194, Van Hof-Van Duin, J. (Erasmus U Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Development of visuomotor behavior in 
normal and dark-reared cats. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 
104(2), 233-241. —Studied 2 groups of a total of 15 light- 
deprived cats, one of which was dark-reared for 4 mo, 
the other for 7 mo. After dark-rearing, Ss were kept in 
rooms illuminated for 12 hrs/day. All Ss spent at least 4 
hrs/day in a big playroom, where toys were available. 
Obstacle avoidance, tracking of moving objects, optoki- 
netic nystagmus, visually triggered extension, visually 
guided placing, visual cliff behavior, and jumping were 
tested. All light-deprived Ss revealed a complete recovery 
of visuomotor behavior: the 7-mo deprived Ss recovered 
within 10 wks and the 4-mo deprived Ss within 7 wks, 
The time period in which the various responses in both 
groups of light-deprived Ss developed after dark-rearing 
was similar to that of normally visually inexperienced 
kittens after birth. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

195, Warren, W. G. & Ivinskis, A. (U Newcastle, 
Australia) Isolation-rearing effects on emotionality of 
hooded rats. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, 
Pt 1), 1011-1014. —40 male hooded rats housed in 
isolation were less emotional (defecated less) and more 
active (ambulated and reared more) in the open field 
under a variety of exposure conditions than 40 Ss housed 
in small groups. Isolate Ss also spent more time in 
contact with another S during paired-exposure in the 
open field, which was taken as evidence of greater social- 
seeking behavior in isolate Ss. — Journal abstract. 

196. Watanabe, Shigeru. (Keio U, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Interocular transfer of generalization along line-tilt 
dimension in pigeons: A separation of three types of 
symmetric stimuli.] (Japn) Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1975(Sep), Vol 17(3), 133-140. —36 pigeons were 
monocularly trained with a line stimulus equivalent to 
the radius of a pecking key. Ss were divided into 6 equal 

groups: single stimulus training, interdimensional dis- 
crimination, oblique-vertical discrimination, lateral mir- 
ror image discrimination, vertical mirror image discrimi- 
nation, and lateral-vertical mirror image discrimination. 
After 3 types of the mirror image discrimination training 
and oblique-vertical discrimination training, generaliza- 
tion gradients with the untrained eye exhibited а peak at 
the negative stimulus and its lateral mirror image. After 
interdimensional discrimination and single stimulus 
training, generalization gradients with the untrained eye 
showed a bimodal pattern with peaks at the negative 
stimulus and its lateral mirror image. —Journal abstract. 
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197. Allyn, G.; Deyme, A. & Bégue, I. (INSERM, 
Unité de Recherches Cérontologiques, Paris, France) 
Self-fighting syndrome in macaques: I. A representative 
case study. Primates, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 1-22. 
—Studied self-fighting behavior in a male stumptailed 
macaque monkey with a history of social deprivation. 
Four of the 8 series of observations (monitored by closed 
circuit television) were control sessions during which the 
S was observed in his everyday housing situation. Data 
from control sessions provided baseline frequencies for 
the occurrence of 18 behaviors (including catatonic 
posture, chest presentation, self-biting, and screams) 
which were studied. Subsequent experimental sessions 
included observations of the S while the E stared at the S, 
spoke amiably to the S, vocally threatened the S, and sat 
with his back turned to the S's cage. Results show that 
when the E threatened the S, all of the self-fighting 
behaviors occurred at their maximal level. It is hypothes- 
ized that self-fighting results from aggression turned 
against the self. It is also noted that the S would fight 
himself when threatened only by the E, the S's keeper, or 
by some other familiar person with whom the S had a 
positive relationship. If a stranger threatened, the S 
would aggress directly against that stranger. It was 
reported that the S's self-fighting was rarely destructive, 
because it seemed to be highly "ritualized" behavior. (38 
ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

198. Asano, Toshio .(Kyoto U, Japan) Some effects of 
а discrete trial procedure on differentiation learning by 
Japanese monkeys. Primates, 1976(Jan) Vol 17(1), 
53-62. —Reexamined the results of С. E. McClearn's 
(see PA, Vol 33:3166) study on differentiation learning 
using newly developed equipment, which permitted 
presentation of discriminative stimuli and the response 
manipulandum separately. When a discrete trial proce- 
dure analogous to McClearn's was used, the 2 Japanese 
monkeys (Macaca fuscata fuscata) persisted in respond- 
ing on S- trials, replicating McClearn’s results. However, 
when a free operant procedure was used, in which the 
response manipulandum was continually available, the 
Ss made few responses during S-trials and showed 
almost complete differentiation. It is concluded that the 
discrete presentation of the manipulandum itself has 
some obstructive effects on differentiation or successive 
discrimination learning. —Journal abstract. 

199. Bostow, Darrel E. & Ulrich, Roger E. (U South 
Florida Coll of Education) Comparison of tone, light, 
and chamber vibration as warning stimuli in a free- 
operant discriminated avoidance procedure. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 995-1001. — Two 
Spa e-Dawley albino rats leverpressed to avoid grid 
shock. Both Ss were trained with the simultaneous 
presentation of a 2,500-cps tone and chamber light 
warning signal. Following stabilization of interresponse 
time patterns, 1 of the 2 stimulus components was 
deleted during 1 6-hr, "probe" session. Later in the study 
the opposite stimulus component was deleted for a 2nd 
6-hr probe session. Both Ss continued to place most 
avoidance responses in the presence of the tone-light 
combination or either component alone. Avoidance 
responding during a 6-hr session with no warning signal 
showed a clear temporal discrimination. A subsequent 6- 
hr probe session incorporated chamber vibration in 
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substitution for the tone-light combination and resulted 
in efficient. discriminated avoidance responding even 
though this stimulus modality had not been used during 
training sessions. —Journal abstract. 

200. Campbell, Patrick E.; Charles M.; 
McLeroy, Robert R. & Alisch, Cathy J. (Southern 
Methodist U) Comparison of pattern discrimination 
with traditional external-S discrimination in the rat. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 320, Pt 1), 
959-962. —Trained 12 male Wistar rats in a runway on a 
single alternating partial reward schedule and 12 others 
on an irregular partial reward schedule. Six Ss within 
cach schedule were provided with auditory stimuli paired 
with rewarded or nonrewarded trials. Reliable discrimi- 
nations developed in both groups receiving external 
stimuli as well as in the group receiving the alternating 
schedule but no auditory stimuli (pattern discrimination 
group). The alternating schedule produced better dis- 
crimination in each comparison, suggesting that afteref- 
fects (or other intertrial events) are at least equal and 
Кан superior to external stimuli as discriminanda for 
rats. Results of an extinction phase showed superior 
persistence for Ss trained without external stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

201. Cole, John M. & McGovern, Jean B. (Emory U, 
Yerkes Regional Primate Research Ctr) Effects of varied 
magnitude of reward, delay of reward, and nonreward 
confinement on resistance to extinction. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 939-949. —Trained 8 
groups of 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats each to traverse 
à straight alley runway to obtain food on a partial delay 
of reward schedule. 32 acquisition trials were followed by 
ап equivalent number of extinction trials. The variables 
manipulated were (a) the delay of reward duration (5 vs 
35 sec), (b) the magnitude of reward on immediate- 
reward trials (2 vs 12 pellets), and (c) the goal-confine- 
ment duration in extinction (5 vs 35 sec), According to E. 
J. Capaldi's (1967) sequential theory, resistance to 
extinction was predicted to increase with increased 
magnitude of reward, increased delay of reward, and 
increased similarity between delay durations in acquisi- 
tion and confinement durations in extinction, Results 
Support the Ist 2 predictions but are inconclusive for the 
3rd. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

202. Corning, W. C.; Dyal, J. A. & Willows, A. O. 
(Eds). (U Waterloo, Canada) Invertebrate learning: 1. 
Protozoans through annelids. New York, NY: Plenum 
Press, 1973. xvii,296 p. —Presents data and literature 
surveys on learning and behavioral plasticity in the lower 

hyla and discusses how сүүр is modified by 
interaction with the environment. Individual chapters 
deal with the protozoa, coelenterates, turbellarians, and 
annelids. 

203. Cowan, P. E. (Australian National U, Canberra) 
The new object reaction of Rattus rattus L.: The relative 
importance of various cues. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 31-44. —Conducted 2 experiments 
on avoidance (“new object reaction”) of “wild” rats 
towards unfamiliar objects. In Exp I, Ss did not avoid 
objects in a residential environment if the objects were 
present when Ss were first introduced, but such objects 
did evoke new object reaction if introduced after Ss had 
adapted to their new environment. Exp II tested Ss in 
their home cages. Replacing or moving a familiar food 
basket evoked marked new object reaction. Altering the 
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smell of the basket did not evoke avoidance. Data 
Suggest that the new object reaction is elicited by the 
contrast between the unfamiliar configuration of the 
Object and the familiar background against which it is 
presented. Detection of change was probably by vision; 
odors had little effect. Findings resemble similar obser- 
vations on commensal R, norvegicus. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 


Sprague-Dawley rats under crowded (12 Ss/cage) or un- 
crowded (2 Ss/cage) conditions beginning at 30 
days of age. At 90 days of аре, Ss were trained to traverse 
a straight runway for a large or a small food reward, after 
which all Ss were given additional trials with the small 
reward, During the preshift phase, crowded and un- 
crowded Ss did not perform differently, but performance 
was more rapid with the large magnitude of reward. A 
trend toward a less disruptive reaction to the downshift 
in reward among the uncrowded than among the 
crowded Ss was noted. Since the uncrowded Ss also had 
heavier adrenal glands (and thus presumably a higher 
chronic level of stress), it is suggested that they had 
greater tolerance for the stressful reduction in reward. 
—Journal abstract. 

205. DeWeese, Jo. (U Florida) Schedule-induced 
attack: Some measurement and са! consid- 
erations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5707. 

206. Galvani, Peter F. (State University Col New 
York, Brockport) Punished and classical-trial extinction 
of avoidance in gerbils following partial and continuous 
reinforcement, Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 
32(3, Pt 1), 723-729. —4 groups of 10 adult male gerbils 
received either partial or continuous reinforcementduring 
avoidance acquisition followed by either classical trials 
(CSUCS pairings) or punishment in extinction. Partial 
reinforcement produced greater resistance to both 
classical-trials extinction and punishment than continu- 
ous reinforcement. Punishment produced more rapid 
extinction than classical trials following continuous 
reinforcement, while following partial reinforcement, 
punishment facilitated performance relative to classical 
trials. Results are discussed in relation to the effects of 
delay of punishment, delay of CS termination, and the 
phenomenon of self-punitive behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

207. Ghiselli, William B. & Patton, Robert A. (U 
Missouri, Kansas City) Diurnal variation in performance 
of free-operant avoidance behavior of rats. mmc 
cal Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 83-90. — Reports the 
finding of a variation in the performance of a free- 
operant avoidance task by 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
аз a function of when, during the 24-hr day, behavioral 
testing occurred. In terms of shocks avoided, perform- 
ance was best in the middle of the dark phase of the day 
and worst late in the light phase. The absence of a similar 
rhythm in the ant response rate suggests the 24-hr 
periodic change in efficacy of avoidance was not related 
to diurnal variation in general activity levels. (23 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
Arthur E. & Sheeran, Francis A. 


208. González, 
(Princeton U) Response extinction under differential 
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deprivation schedules and variable reinforcement trials 
and after behavior reinstatement. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 855-858. —2 groups (5 Ss 
each) of hooded rats, the Ist food-deprived on a 5-hr 
schedule, the 2nd at 24 hrs, were trained to leverpress 
after variable trials of 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 reinforce- 
ments. Reinforcement was then withheld from each S in 
a single trial series under both deprivation schedules, and 
the number of responses to reach the extinction criterion 
was recorded. After 24- and 48-hr intervals, reinstate- 
ment of unreinforced leverpressing (spontaneous re- 
covery) was extinguished and the responses to reach 
extinction were again recorded. Results indicate that the 
greatest resistance to initial extinction occurred at 50 
reinforced trials and 24-hr deprivation, while the extinc- 
tion of reinstated behavior was most resistant at 50 
reinforced trials and 5-hr deprivation. —Journal abstract. 

209. Heironimus, Mark P. (U Wisconsin) Within- 
problem generalization in discrimination learning set. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 

34(11-B), 5653-5654. 

210. Iversen, Iver Н. (U Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Reciprocal response interactions in concurrent varia- 
ble-interval and discrete-trial fixed-ratio schedules. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 
280-284. —Studied 3 male adult pigeons to investigate 
the discriminative control of changeovers between 
operantly reinforced responses when the 2nd operant 
was intermittently (rather than immediately) reinforced. 
Pecking a red key by Ss was reinforced with grain on a 
continuously accessible VI schedule. Pecking a 2nd key 
was reinforced on a discrete-trial fixed-ratio (FR) 
schedule; occasionally the 2nd key was illuminated green 
and after a single run on the FR schedule a reinforcer 
was presented and the green light was turned off. The 
experiment investigated the effects of acquisition, extinc- 
tion, and re-acquisition of pecking the 2nd key. All Ss 
changed over immediately from pecking the red key to 
pecking the green key whenever the green light con- 
trolled a high rate of pecking this key. Pecking the red 
key was completely suppressed during pecking the green 
key. Results show that a changeover from 1 response to a 
2nd response can come under discriminative control of a 
stimulus during which the 2nd response is intermittently 
reinforced. All Ss frequently emitted observing and 
orienting behaviors toward the dark key that was 
occasionally lit green. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

211. Ivinskis, A. & Ivinskis, Vida. (U Newcastle, 
Australia) Effects of environmental change on problem- 
solving ability in rats. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 38(1), 19-22. —Used 24 albino rats to investigate the 
effects of frequency of object change in enriched 
environments on problem-solving ability. Three enriched 
environments were used: El, E2, and E3. Objects in El 
remained unchanged, | object was substituted once a 
week in E2, and 1 object was replaced in E3 each day. Ss 
were tested at 54 and 115 days on the Hebb-Williams 
maze test. Exposure after weaning to enriched environ- 
ments for 26 days improved Ss' problem-solving ability 
above that of the control group rats. However, frequency 

of change of objects in the enriched environments did 
not significantly alter problem-solving ability. —Journal 
abstract. 

212. Klein, Stephen B.; Mikulka, Peter J. & Hamel, 
Karin. (Old Dominion U)Influence of sucrose preexpo- 
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sure on acquisition of a conditioned aversion. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Jan) Vol 16(1), 99-104. —48 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats were given either 0, 4, or 32% 
sucrose solution for 15 min/day for 7 days. On the 8th 
day, an equal number of Ss from each sucrose group was 
administered methyl scopolamine nitrate (1 mg/kg, ip) 
following access for 15 min to either 4 or 32% sucrose. 
When the preexposure sucrose level was different from 
that associated with illness, acquisition of a conditioned 
aversion to sucrose was as rapid as was observed in Ss 
not receiving familiarization with sucrose. Generalization 
tests revealed that Ss discriminated the sucrose level 
associated with illness and preferred other sucrose 
concentrations or water over the illness-paired concen- 
tration. —Journal abstract. ^ 

213. Mankins, Sandra L. (Bowling Green State U) 
Temporal effects, signality and lever-press escape 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5719. 

214. Micklin, Marcia P. & May, James G. (U New 
Orleans) An apparent frustration effect in planarians. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(2), 
4-9. —Conducted 2 experiments to determine whether 
the frustration effect could be obtained in planarians. In 
Exp I, 18 planarians in 3 equal groups were trained to 
traverse a double-runway alley to escape light. During 
the Ist phase of this experiment, reinforcement (light off) 
was available for the experimental group in both goal 
boxes, but during the 2nd phase Ss were confined in the 
Ist goal box without reinforcement. Two control groups 
were used: 1 which was never reinforced in the Ist goal 
box, and 1 which was always reinforced іп both goal 
boxes. Although the results are in agreement with 
previous studies of frustration using rats, a 2nd experi- 
ment involving a within-Ss design was carried out to test 
à sensitization interpretation of this runway behavior. 10 
planarians received 36 training and 36 test trials with 18 
frustration and 18 reinforcement trials alternating 
randomly during the testing phase. Running speeds in 
the 2nd alley were again faster on frustration trials. 
These results may reflect the ubiquitous nature of some 
aspects, namely, basic adjustive processes, of the frustra- 
tion effect. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

215. Milby, Jesse B. (U Alabama Medical School) 
Pre- and post-extinction responding as a function of 
extinction duration. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 843-847. —In a 3-bar Skinner box, 4 
hooded male rats were trained on a VI 1-тіп schedule 
for food reinforcement. The effect of 5-, 10-, and 20-min 
discriminative extinction periods was then observed on 
VI responding 30 sec before and 30 sec after extinction. 
Consistently faster VI-response rates were found during 
the 30-sec period after extinction at all 3 extinction 
durations. Results extend previous findings and imply 
that extinction duration is not a critical parameter for the 
development or strength of decreased responding imme- 
diately before or increased responding immediately after 
extinction. Implications for the study of behavioral 
contrast are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

216. Noel, Judith T. (U Mississippi) Contrast in 
multiple schedules using response-dependent and 
response-independent reinforcement and shock. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5720. 
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217. Olson, Richard D. & May, James G. (Louisiana 
State U, New Orleans) Habituation and sensitization of 
an innate fear response in Carassius auratus. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 799-802. 
—Developed an apparatus for studying habituation of 
an innate fear response in 20 goldfish. Ss were observed 
while swimming up and down in a tall, narrow aquarium. 
The presentation of a loud buzzer caused them to freeze 
and drop, or actively swim, to the bottom of the tank. 
Both responses habituated with repeated presentations of 
the buzzer. A bright light, the sensitization stimulus, was 
presented after 30 trials and generated a renewed 
tendency to seek the bottom of the tank. —Journal 
abstract. 

218. Powell, Arnold & Cole, Steven R. (Columbus 
Coll) Secondary reinforcement and the reconditioning 
hypothesis. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, 
Pt 1), 719-722. —According to the reconditioning 
hypothesis of secondary reinforcement (SR) a stimulus 
must be reassociated with primary reinforcement in 
order to maintain its SR effects. This hypothesis was 
tested in a single-unit T maze in which a correct response 
was followed by the SR stimulus. 120 male albino rats 
were used. There was evidence for SR effects when the 
stimulus was re-paired with primary reinforcement prior 
to each test trial. However, there was no evidence for SR 
when reconditioning trials were not administered, Re- 
sults from the former condition support the recondition- 
ing hypothesis, while the latter are inconsistent with the 
associative explanation of SR effects. —Journal abstract. 

219. Rakover, Sam S. (U Haifa, Israel) Effect of 
discriminative cues and time interval on tolerance of 
pain as a measure of fear. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 31-41. — Measured fear thresholds 
of a total of 74 male albino Wistar rats using a modified 
shuttle box in 2 experiments. Ss were exposed to electric 
shock in the left box to determine the maximal intensity 
they would tolerate rather than stop freezing (freezing 
threshold) and cross over to the right fear-arousing box 
(crossing threshold). Changing the surface color of the 
right box reduced these thresholds. When thresholds 
were measured immediately after the fear conditioning 
stage, the crossing thresholds generalization curve tended 
to be steeper than the freezing threshold curve. When 
threshold measurements were taken 24 hrs later, the 
crossing thresholds generalization gradients were flat- 
tened. Ss which had to enter the right fear-arousing box 
to escape shock did not do so immediately, although they 
had already stopped freezing. Results support the 
hypothesis that fear arouses freezing, while finding a way 
to escape the source of fear arouses withdrawal. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

220. Ransford, Charles P. (Wayne State U) The 
effects of variations in the nature of the operant 
response on DRL performance in pigeons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5721. 

221. Weinstein, Donald J. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Freeloading: A study of response-reinforcement dissoci- 
ation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5726. X 

222. Wiltz, Robert A. et al. (Bradley U)Generalization 
gradients and combined-stimulus control after equal 
training with two related stimuli. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 1003-1008. —Describes the 
development and testing of a method of studying 
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stimulus control of behavior by a combination of 
training stimuli and by a stimulus intermediate to the 
training stimuli. Two male White Carneaux pigeons’ 
keypecking responses were maintained by VI schedules 
of grain presentation when either of 2 vertically aligned 
lamps (Lamp 3 or Lamp 5) was lit. Responses when 
neither lamp was lit ceased when this condition was 
correlated with the absence of grain (extinction). Test 
Presentations in extinction of a series of vertically 
aligned lamps (Lamps 1-7) showed orderly generaliza- 
tion gradients for both Ss, with the peak of responding 
occurring at either 1 of the training stimuli or the 
intermediate stimulus. Furthermore, as part of the same 
extinction test, the combined training stimuli (Lamps 3 
plus 5) controlled a greater number of responses than 
any single stimulus. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

223. Wong, Roderick & Wilson, C. Scott.(U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Infantile handling ef- 
fects on mixed sessions of DRL 10-sec and DRL 15-sec 
schedules. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
73-78. —Trained and tested 4 handled (H) and 4 non- 
handled (NH) Long-Evans rats under 2 alternating DRL 
schedules. During some sessions Ss were required to 
respond under a DRL 10-sec schedule, and during other 
sessions they were exposed to a DRL 15-sec schedule. 
When the DRL 15-sec schedule was in effect, H Ss were 
more effective at distributing their responses at the 
appropriate interval than NH Ss. During the sessions 
when the DRL 10-sec schedule was in effect, handling 
differences were not observed. When separate groups of 
H and NH Ss were tested under a single DRL schedule 
of either 10, 15, or 20 sec, handling differences were not 
evident on any of these schedules. —Journal abstract. 
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224. Austin, George T. (U Nevada, Las Vegas) 
Behavioral adaptations of the Verdin to the desert. Auk, 
1976(Apr), Vol 93(2), 245-262. —Reports a study of 
desert birds, specifically the Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps) 
which shows that breeding nest orientation is season 
Specific, with the entrances of early and late nests 
oriented to avoid and face, respectively, theprevailing 
winds. Nesting success was greater in nests oriented in 
the predominant directions. Verdins foraged at all 
ambient temperatures they encountered but greatly 
reduced the intensity of and amount of time spent 
foraging at temperatures above 35°C. There was a 
concurrent shift of activity from exposed to shaded 
microhabitats. It is suggested that these behaviors are a 
refinement of the general midday depression of activity 
but in response to temperature rather than to time of 
day. (2 p ref) —Journal summary. 

225. Balph, Martha H. & Balph, David F. (Utah State 
U) On flight pursuits in wintering dark-eyed juncos. 
Auk, 1976(Apr), Vol 93(2), 388-389. —Reports findings 
on the nature of flight pursuits, in Dark-eyed Juncos 
(Junco hyemalis), observed during,a study of this species 
winter social behavior Flight pursuits differed from other 
forms of agonistic behaviors seen in wintering juncos in 
that they were initiated only by males and those chased 
were of either sex and in most cases were subordinate to 
their pursuers in other of encounter. Results from 
one bird that lost its nectrices suggest that proprioceptive 
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feedback coupled with experience may be important in 
the development of this behavior in juncos. 5. 

226. Burger, Joanna. (Rutgers State U, Livingston 

Coll) Daily and seasonal activity patterns in breeding 
laughing gulls. Auk, 1976(Apr), Vol 93(2), 308-323. 
— Studied adult laughing Gulls (Larus atricilla ) in New 
Jersey in the 14-day period prior to and in the 14-day 
period after egg-laying to determine daily and seasonal 
rhythms of activity. In the time prior to egg-laying, the 
number of Ss present was significantly higher in the 
morning and late afternoon than at midday. Similarly, 
the percentage of Ss engaged in courtship, copulation, 
and fighting and the duration of copulations were 
significantly higher in the morning and late afternoon 
than at midday. In the period following egg-laying, a 
peak in activity was noted in the morning but not at 
other times of the day. Activities concerned with 
breeding (courting, copulating, and fighting) increased 
prior to egg-laying. Breeding activities (copulations, 
Tapes, nest material trips, and intruder displays) de- 
creased following egg-laying. Maintenance activities 
(preening, swimming, and bathing) remained constant 
during both periods. —Journal summary. 

227. Cook, Susan B. & Cook, Clayton B. (Ohio State 
U) Directionality in the trial-following response of the 
Pulmonate Limpet Siphonaria alternata. Marine Behav- 
ior & Physiology, 1975 Vol 3(3), 147-155. —Laboratory 
data from 40 homing limpets show that they follow their 
mucous trails toward the origins of the trails more often 
than would be expected if directional choice were 
random under conditions which eliminate the use of 
clues external to the trails in this choice. Similar behavior 
was observed in field experiments with 96 limpets; Ss 
used for experiments both before and after completing 
outbound paths preferred to turn and follow the paths in 
the direction of their “home scars.” An innate asymetri- 
cal turning tendency appears to be inadequate to explain 
this directional choice; rather, directionality appears to 
be based on some property of the mucous trail itself. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

228. Costanzo, Dominic J. (Ohio State U) An 
experimental analysis of the reproductive behavior of 
dominant and subordinate rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Мау), Vol 34(11-B), 5704. 

229. Craig, J. V. & Bhagwat, A. L. (Kansas State U) 
Agonistic and mating behavior of adult chickens 
modified by social and physical environments. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 57-65. —Observed 
agonistic and mating behaviors in 48 flocks of adult 
White Leghorn chickens for 8 wks. The effects of genetic 
strains, presence or absence of males, age groups (initial 
ages of 32 or 48 wks), and crowding (floor pens vs wire 
cages) were studied. Each flock consisted of 10 females; 
each of 24 flocks also had 2 males, Agonistic activity 
among females was 70% higher in flocks without males 
than in those with males. Females in crowded cage 
environments had 30-50% fewer agonistic acts than did 
those in less crowded floor pens. Significant differences 
between males of the 3, 5, and S275 strains were also 
found. Males in floor pens had nearly 4 times more 

agonistic acts than did those in cages. Also, courting by 
males and avoidance of male sexual advances by females 
were more frequent in the floor pens. Sexual receptivity 
of females and mounting and mating by males were 
twice as frequent in flocks of younger Ss as in older Ss. 
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Matings were more frequent in late afternoon (80%) than 
during early morning hours (20%). —Journal abstract. 

230. Cully, Jack F. & Ligon, J. David .(U New Mexico) 
Comparative mobbing behavior of scrub and Mexican 
jays. Auk, 1976(Jan), Vol 93(1), 116-125. —Laboratory 
and field studies of mobbing behavior and social 
organization in immature and adult scrub and Mexican 
jays (Aphelocoma coerulascens and A. ultramarina, respec- 
tively) suggest that on the average, scrub jays develop an 
innate mobbing response at an earlier age than Mexican 
jays and that this innate recognition of the stimulus 
object (an owl) occurs in a greater proportion of scrub 
jays. Differences in intensity of the mobbing behavior 
may be related to the pattern of spatial distribution and 
social compatibility of the members of the mobbing 

оир. 

i 25. Cummins, Mark S. & Suomi, Stephen J. (McGill 
U, Montreal, Canada) Long-term effects of social 
rehabilitation in rhesus monkeys. Primates, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 17(1), 43-51. —Studied a group of 19 rhesus 
monkeys assembled in a large outdoor pen. Each S was 
Observed for 5 min/day for 5 days/wk for 6 wks. Five 
experimental groups were present: 3-yr-old mother-peer 
reared Ss, surrogate-rehabilitated isolates, socially-reha- 
bilitated isolates, surrogate-peers (who had served as 
"therapists" for the preceding group), and l-yr-old 
mother-peers. The major results indicate that the 
surrogate-rehabilitated isolates played socially signifi- 
cantly less than both mother-peer groups and that the 
group as a whole seemed to display an abnormally low 
overall level of behavior. It is suggested that housing 
conditions may have contributed to the pattern of 
inactivity and little overt social behavior. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

232. Davis, John M. (Duke U) Socially induced flight 
reactions in pigeons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5706. 

233. Espmark, Yngve . (U Stockholm, Sweden) Social 
behaviour of roe deer at winter feeding stations. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 35-47. —Studied 3 
groups of enclosed and 1 group of free-ranging roe deer 
(Capreolus capreolus) during 3 winters. Ss were socially 
organized according to a hierarchical system of an 
almost linear type. The number of aggressive encounters 
was reduced and the feeding time increased when Ss had 
access to 2 or 3 sources of preferred food instead of 1, 
and there was no relationship between social status and 
utilization of supplemental food. 

234. Fraser, D. (U Edinburgh School of Agriculture, 
Scotland) The vocalizations and other behaviour of 
growing pigs in an “open field" test. Applied Animal 
Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 3-16. —Studied the 
reactions of a total of 35 growing pigs to brief periods of 
social isolation in an unfamiliar enclosure in 3 experi- 
ments. The incidences of long grunts and squeals were 
correlated both with each other and with measures of 
activity and frequency of defecation, suggesting that all 
these measures are influenced by a single aspect of 
differences among individual Ss. Incidence of short 
grunts and the weight of feces correlated less consistently 
with the frequency of squeals and long grunts and with 
the Activity measure. Scores of individual Ss were 
Consistent across tests. When Ss were tested in the 
presence of a partner, all measures, particularly the 
vocalization scores, were reduced; however, housing the 
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Ss in pairs did not affect any of the measures. A complex 
relationship was found among the 3 types of vocalization 
with short grunts predominating when the overall 
frequency of vocalization was low, while long grunts and 
squeals were proportionately much more common at 
higher rates of calling. Results support the view that the 
different types of calls form a continuum corresponding 
to the S's overall rate of movement and vocalizing. 
—Journal abstract. 

235. Frohring, Wayne R. (W Virginia U) Study of 
food competition and aggression in rats. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5709. 

236. Hamilton, William J.; Buskirk, Ruth E. & 
Buskirk, William H. (U California, Div of Environmental 
Studies, Davis) Defensive stoning of baboons. Nature, 
1975(Aug), Vol 256(5517), 488-489. —Reports 23 cases 
of stone release directed toward human beings by 
members of 3 troops of chacma baboons (Papio ursinus) 
during a l-yr field study in South West Africa. The 
behavior was exhibited by both sexes and by all age 
Broups over 4 yrs, but especially by males of 4 yrs and 
older. Stones were released with a “shoveling” motion or 
dropped from positions on a steep cliff above the human 
observers. Stones used were larger and heavier than 
those removed by baboons from sleeping places. Stone 
release was accompanied by barking or alarm calls and 
did not occur until the animals had become partially 
habituated to the presence of human beings. Loose 
stones were used when available, but if loose material 
was exhausted the thrower might work vigorously to free 
rocky material from canyon walls. —/. Davis. 

237. Hendricks, Dan E.; Seay, Bill & Barnes, Bettina. 
The effects of the removal of dominant animals in a 
small group of Macaca fascicularis. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 157—168. — Used R. C. 
Boelkin's (1967) water test to establish dominance in 6 
juvenile Macaca fascicularis (3 male and 3 female, 
relatively unfamiliar with one another that were placed 
together in a large play apparatus. After 1 hr of social 
interaction, Ss formed a stable hierarchy. Following 6 
days of observation, the dominant male and female were 
temoved. This removal drastically altered the behavior of 
the remaining Ss (19 of 40 behavior categories changed 
significantly). A replication indicated that behavior in 
one group allowed predictions of future behavior in that 
group, but did not allow predictions to an autonomous 
segment of the original group. —Journal abstract. 

238. Hess, Eckhard H.; Petrovich, Slobodan B. & 
Goodwin, Elizabeth B. (U Chicago) Induction of parental 
behavior in Japanese Quail (Coturnix coturnix japoni- 
ca). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 244-251. —The Japanese quail isa 
precocial species, and because of its relatively rapid 
development, sexual maturation in about 40 days after 
hatching, and prolific breeding capacity, it may be well 
suited for avian research. One problem has been the 
inability to consistently induce parental behavior in 
laboratory stocks. The present study demonstrates a 
method for establishing a self-perpetuating population 
under seminaturalistic conditions. Data from 49 Ss show 
that, given the limitations of finite space, chick mortality 
is mostly density dependent, indicating that the increase 
in the size of the population is circumscribed in part by 
population density. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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239. Hughes, B. O. & Black, A. J. (Agricultural 
Research Council’s Poultry Research Ctr, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) The influence of social interactions upon the 
Performance of laying hens in battery cages. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 49-55. —Studied 
the importance of social interaction and dominance 
relationships in influencing egg production in battery 
cages. Hens of light and medium hybrid strains (Shaver 
288 and Thornber 909) were housed singly or in same- or 
mixed-strain pairs. Light hybrids were more aggressive 
and dominant to the medium hybrids, although their 
mean body weights were 27% less. Contrary to an earlier 
report, social dominance was not reflected in increased 
egg production nor subordination in reduced perform- 
ance, perhaps because the generous space allocation 
eliminated competition for food. Ss housed in pairs were 
significantly heavier than those housed in single cages by 
30 wks, suggesting the social facilitation of feeding, 
—Journal abstract. 

240. Ingersoll, David W.; Bronstein, Paul M. & 
Bonventre, Joseph. (City U New York, Brooklyn Coll) 
Chemical modulation of agonistic display in Betta 
splendens. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 198-202. —In 2 
experiments with a total of 128 adult male Siamese 
fighting fish, mirror-induced aggressive displays were 
reduced by water-borne traces of (a) a pair of male 
combatants, (b) a nondisplaying fish of either sex, and 
(c) bits of torn caudal fin. Findings indicate a mechanism 
whereby males tolerate the presence of conspecifics to 
permit nonaggressive social interactions. —Journal 
abstract. 

241. Kilham, Lawrence. Winter foraging and 
associated behavior of pileated woodpeckers in Georgia 
and Florida. Auk, 1976(Jan), Vol 93(1), 15-24. —Pairs of 
pileated woodpeckers, (Dryocopus Pileatus), followed 
during midwinter in coastal plain habitats of Georgia 
and Florida, showed no sexual differences in feeding 
habits. Pair-bonding behavior included periodic short 
flights of one member of a pair to the other with “woick” 
vocalizations and occasional bill-waving. When the 
female approached the male, he sometimes yielded his 
feeding place to her. At other times, especially when 
feeding on upright trunks where the male could see his 
mate, he displaced her. Such displacings where the male 
asserts a dominance essential to the maintenance of the 
pair bond are not interpreted as a sign of intrapair 
hostility. The winter foraging area of one pair was 
approximately 70 hectares. The resident male defended it 
against other males in conflicts that were deep within the 
territory rather than along a boundary. Behavioral 
mechanisms for avoiding injuries are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

242. Kushlan, James A. (US National Park Service, 
Everglades National Park, Homestead, FL) Feeding 
behavior of North Americans herons. Auk, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 93(1), 86-94. —Describes each of the 28 feeding 
behaviors known to be characteristic of 12 species of 
North American herons. A comparative behavior chart is 
presented that shows that bitterns and night-herons are 
the least versatile species, while the medium-sized day 
herons are the most active and versatile species. No 
species uses all 28 behaviors. (2 p ref) 

243. MacFarlane, J. S. (Lochfield, Doune, Scotland) 
The effect of two post-weaning management systems 
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on the social and sexual behaviour of zebu bulls. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 31-34. —De- 
scribes the effect on the social and sexual behavior of 400 
Boran X Sahiwal (Bos indicus) bulls placed in 1 of 2 
post-weaning management systems employing l-sex 
grouping. The systems differed essentially in having large 
and small group numbers, and in the utilization of 
unrestricted range or restricted paddock grazing. Libido 
of the bulls was significantly affected by management 
system, with Ss in the restricted system displaying more 
sexual aggressiveness and interest than Ss in the 
unrestricted system, which were characterized by timidi- 
ty and absence of sexual interest when confronted bya 
cow in estrus. Ss in the unrestricted system exhibited 
established dominance and defined leadership patterns. 
Agonistic behavior was minimal, and sexual behaviors 
were not frequently observed. In the restricted system, 
masturbatory activity was more prevalent, and agonistic 
behaviors were more common. —Journal abstract. 

244. Meservey, W. Roger & Kraus, George F. (Rutgers 
State U) Absence of "individual distance" in three 
swallow species. Auk, 1976(Jan), Vol 93(1), 177-178. 
—Reports observations of intra- and interspecific hud- 
dling behavior in barn, bank, and tree swallows which 
contradict previous conceptions of swallows as "dis- 
tance" rather than "contact" species (i.e., they maintain 
some critical individual distance by aggressive behavior 
or retreating, rather than allowing physical contact). The 
huddling behavior was very likely caused by unusually 
cold weather and the resultant food shortage. 

245. Mounin, Georges, (U Provence, France) Lan- 
guage, communication, chimpanzees. Current Anthro- 
pology, 1976(Mar) Vol 17(1), 1-22. —Describes 2 
separate attempts to establish communication of a 
linguistic nature with female apes, Washoe and Sarah. 
The Es’ interpretations of the results are critically 
analyzed, and it is suggested that the type of communica- 
tion established is not yet clearly understood. The 
experiments are seen as seminal, but fraught with 
philosophical and epistemological problems. It is noted 
that linguists and semiologists have not paid as much 
attention to the experiments as they should. (English, 
French, Spanish & Russian abstracts) —R. Hall. 

246. O Brien, Thomas J. (Tulane U) Tonic immobility 
in the blue crab: Its relation to threat of predation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5720. 

247. Sackett, Douglas P.; Oswald, Michael & Erwin, J. 
(U Washington, Regional Primate Research Ctr Field 
Station, Medical Lake) Aggression among captive 
female pigtail monkeys in all-female and harem groups. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(2), 
17-20, —Observed and recorded the aggressive behavior 
of 56 adult female pigtail monkeys in 6 groups. Three of 
the groups were composed entirely of females and their 
young offspring, while the other 3 groups (of similar 
social densities) each contained 1 adult male. The all- 
female groups, without exception, exhibited more aggres- 
sion than did groups containing males. This result 

supports the notion that an important social role of male 
macaques is the control of intragroup aggression. It does 
not appear that a female necessarily assumes a control 
role in theabsence of a male. —Journal abstract. 

248. Slack, R. Douglas. (Texas A&M U) Nest 
guarding behavior by male gray catbirds. Auk, 
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1976(Apr), Vol 93(2), 292-300. —Studied the nest 
guarding behavior of male Gray Catbirds (Dumetella 
carolinensis) during 2 breeding seasons. Males spent a 
significantly greater amount of time near the nest when 
the females were absent from the nest than when they 
were present. Females spent more time away from the 
nest when the males were guarding than when they were 
not. Likewise, the attentive periods of the females 
terminated by a male signal were significantly shorter 
than periods not terminated by a male. Coordination 
between the male and the incubating female was affected 
primarily by vocalizations. It is suggested that the almost 
continuous presence of an adult near the nest may bea 
factor in preventing nest predation and may play a 
significant role in deterring Brown-headed Cowbird 
parasitism of Gray Catbird nests. (27 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

249. Smith, Susan M. (U de Costa Rica, Ciudad 
Universitaria) Ecological aspects of dominance hierar- 
chies in Black-capped Chicakdees. Auk, 1976(Jan), Vol 
93(1), 95-107. —Reports that dominance hierarchies in 
winter flocks of black-capped chickadees (a) were linear 
peck-right relationships in all 3 winters of the study; (b) 
were not site-related; and (c) remained the same whether 
at or away from feeders. Possible factors affecting the 
rank of an individual within such hierarchies are 
discussed. Average flock size was 6.6 birds with an equal 
sex ratio in every flock. Data support the theory that 
higher-ranking chickadees can obtain better quality 
breeding territories. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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250. Ashe, John H.; Cassady, J. M. & Weinberger, 
Norman M. The relationship of the cochlear 
microphonic potential to the acquisition of a classically 
conditioned pupillary dilation response. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 45—62. —Studied the role 
of the peripheral auditory apparatus in the acquisition of 
a behavioral CR by simultaneously recording the 
cochlear microphonic and the pupillary dilation response 
during Pavlovian conditioning procedures. Eight chroni- 
cally prepared, paralyzed cats were used, and sensitiza- 
tion and differentiation procedures were employed to 
control for nonassociative factors. During conditioning, 
the pupillary dilation response systematically increased, 
in contrast to the cochlear microphonic response, which 
failed to exhibit either consistent increases or decreases. 
During discrimination training, the pupillary dilation 
response exhibited consistent differential responses to 
the acoustic С$+ and CS-, whereas the cochlear 
microphonic did not. Findings support the view that 
conditioning of auditory system multiple unit activity is 
not the result of systematic changes at the cochlea. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

251. Chern, Ming-Fen M. (U Minnesota) Inheritance 
of menstrual traits. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5343. 

252. Hay, D. A. (La Trobe U, Bundoora, Australia) 
Strain differences in maze-learning ability of Drosophila 
melanogaster. Nature, 1975(Sep), Vol 257(5521), 44—46. 
—Conducted an experiment with 10 inbred strains 
(LM20-29) of Drosophila, in which Ss were attracted by 
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phototaxis to travel through a maze requiring 6 forced 
turns to left or right; these choices created 8 pathways 
leading to 8 collection tubes. 24 hrs after release from the 
starting tube the number of Ss in each collection tube 
were counted. Each strain was tested 5 times with 200 
representatives (100 males, 100 females) from successive 
generations of the strain. Analysis of variance revealed 
significant differences among the strains in the initial 
tendency to turn left or right, and after 6 forced turns to 
left or right the flies of some strains were more likely to 
choose to continue turning that way. This evidence for 
genetic differences in associative learning was tested and 
supported by another experiment which used 4 of the 
strains in an 11-unit maze. Other alternative theories to 
explain the Ss' behavior are considered and excluded. 
—1. Davis. 

253. Hughes, A. (John C. Curtin School of Medical 
Research, Canberra City, Australia) A supplement to the 
cat schematic eye. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(2), 
149-154. —Although the uniocular and binocular fields 
of view of the cat eye were calculated by G. J. Vakkur 
and P. O. Bishop (1963) from their schematic eye, they 
still lack confirmation by direct measurement. In the 
schematic eye these authors developed only the fields of 
view determined by the dioptic apparatus. Their assump- 
tion that the extent of the retina is not a limiting factor is 
shown to be invalid for the cat so that the S possesses 
differentiable optical and retinal fields. Measurements 
supplementary to the cat schematic eye are presented, 
including the requisite extents of the optical and retinal, 
uniocular and binocular, fields as well as more informa- 
tion about the relative compression of the peripheral 
retinal image. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

254. Kuse, A. R. & de Fries, J. C. (U Colorado Inst for 
Behavioral Genetics) Social dominance and Darwinian 
fitness in laboratory mice: An alternative test. Behavior- 
al Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 113-116. —Compared 
social behavior of mice from each of 3 inbred strains 
(DBA/2, BALB/c, and C57BL) with that of their derived 
Еу and Ез generations in standardized living units 
(triads). Four males (P, Рг, Е;, and F2) were placed in 
each of 30 triads for 7 days, and dominance hierarchies 
were determined. Females were placed in half the triads. 
In general, considerable heterosis for social dominance 
was observed, and more aggression occurred among 
males in triads that contained females. Results are 
consistent with the hypothesis that social dominance is a 
major component of Darwinian fitness in mice. 
—Journal abstract. 

255. Lester, David. (Stockton State Coll)Age, sex and 
racial differences in morphology. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 106. —Analysis of data from the 
1967 Health Examination Survey of American youth 
indicated that males, particularly Black males, were 
significantly more ectomorphic than other sex or race 
groups. Implications for personality differences are 
noted. 

256. Mitchell, Denis. (U Washington, Seattle) Experi- 
ments on neophobia in wild and laboratory rats: A 
reevaluation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 190-197. —Reports 2 
experiments using food-container avoidance as an index 
of neophobia in a total of 20 adult male wild rats and 20 
domestic Long-Evans and 20 Wistar rats. In Exp I Ss 
were fed from a single familiar container until their 
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consumption had stabilized. Upon replacing the familiar 
container with a novel container, the latency of all 3 
Strains to begin feeding increased. In Exp Il, Ss were 
offered a choice between a familiar and a novel 
container containing identical food. Though there was 
considerable individual variation among the 3 strains, 
the wild strain was more reluctant to eat from the novel 
container than the Long-Evans (hooded) Ss, which, in 
turn, were more reluctant than the Wistar (albino) Ss. 
Nonetheless, all 3 strains showed an initial avoidance of 
the novel container. It is concluded that both wild and 
laboratory strains are neophobic and that strain differ- 
ences are ones of degree, not of kind. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

257. Moriarty, Daniel D. (Tulane U) Diallel analysis 
of the frustration effect. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5719. 

258. Yen, Wendy M. (U California, Berkeley) Sex- 
linked major-gene influences on human spatial abilities. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5667. 
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259. Benson, Dennis A. & Teas, Donald C. (Johns 
Hopkins U Medical School) Single unit study of 
binaural interaction in the auditory cortex of the 
chinchilla. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 313-338. 
— Compared, for various stimulus conditions, the rela- 
tive influences of contralateral and ipsilateral acoustic 
stimulation on cortical single units in 29 unanesthetized 
chinchillas. The effects on single unit responses of the 
dominant stimulus cues for sound localization—interaur- 
al intensity difference (AI) and interaural time difference 
(At)—were also studied. Recording from 133 units show 
that all were influenced by input from both ears. Unit 
thresholds for contralateral stimulation were lower and 
more discharges were elicited than for ipsilateral stimula- 
tion over a range from unit threshold intensity to 80 db 
SPL. A predominance of contralateral influence was also 
кке when the number of stimulus-evoked discharg- 
es was plotted as a function of the AI or the At. Results 
question the generality of the hypothesis that a particular 
cell invariably encodes a specific At (i.e., that cells have 
"characteristic" delays). It is suggested that the encoding 
of interaural time and intensity may depend on an 
interhemispheric comparison of the activity of neural 
populations as originally proposed by G. von Bekesy 
(1960). (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

260. Benson, Dennis A. (U Florida) An electrophysio- 
logical study of binaural interaction in the chinchilla 
auditory cortex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5349. 

261. Braggio, John T. & Putney, R. Thompson. (U 
North Carolina, Asheville) The effects of unconditioned 
stimulus in on conditioned alpha blocking. 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 355-362. 
—Conducted an investigation using a between-group 
design employing 24 undergraduates. In all cases, 1 of 3 
different light intensities was paired with the same tone 
stimulus. The light intensities used were .602, 1.342, and 
2.065 log ft-L. The 3 groups of 8 Ss each received the 
same random sequence and number of stimulus trials in 
pseudoconditioning, conditioning, and extinction. In 
pseudoconditioning and extinction, there were 36 un- 
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paired tone and light trials, and in conditioning there 
were 30 paired tone and light trials. It was found that 
there was an inverse relationship between light intensity 
and conditioned alpha blocking. Results are interpreted 
by extending Pavlov's concept of ultramaximal inhib- 
ition. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

262. Cools, Alexander R. & Van Rossum, J. M. (U 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Excitation-mediating and inhib- 
ition-mediating dopamine-receptors: A new concept 
towards a better understanding of electrophysiological, 
biochemical, pharmacological, functional and clinical 
data. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 243-254. —A 
great number of earlier reported experimental data 
dealing with the role of dopamine (DA) in DA-loaded 
structures within the mammalian brain have raised 
questions concerning the concept of DA as an inhibitory 
agent acting on one type of receptor. A critical review of 
the anatomical, histochemical, electrophysiological, 
pharmacological, and functional studies reveals that the 
DA-loaded structures are marked by an internal differ- 
entiation at various levels. It is attempted to demonstrate 
that this is due to a heterogeneous distribution of 2 
distinct types of DA-receptors, each characterized by 
their own properties: DAe- and DAj- receptors. The 
experimental and clinical implications are discussed in 
view of the hypothesis that balance between both types 
of receptors is essential for normal psychomotor func- 
tioning. (3⁄2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

26: А.; Revial, M. F.; Holley, A. & Mac 
Leod, P. (U Claude-Bernard, Villeurbanne, France) Odor 
discrimination by frog olfactory . Chemical 
Senses & Flavor, 1974(Aug), Vol 1(2), 213-233. —Re- 
corded single unit activity of olfactory receptors in 
pithed frogs (Rana ridibunda) in response to 20 highly 
purified, simple odorants belonging to several chemical 
series, each at a single supraliminal concentration. Data 
show that the odor space built from the data was clearly 
multidimensional, and that 6 odorants which possess in 
common the aromatic nucleus were related by high 
correlation coefficients (benzene, naphthalene, anisole, 
acetophenone, and the almond pair nitrobenzene-benzal- 
dehyde). (23 ref) 

264. Egger, M. David; Bishop, John W. & Cone, 
Constance H. (Rutgers State U Medical School, Piscata- 
way) Sensitization and habituation of the plantar 
cushion reflex in cats. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 
215-228. —Studied the plantar cushion reflex in 41 adult 
cats as a possible mammalian model of the effects of 
repeated stimulation on neural transmission. Effects of 

various frequencies and intensities of stimulation were 
similar to those seen in other reflex systems. For 
instance, for a fixed number of stimuli, habituation of the 
plantar cushion reflex was more marked at 10 Hz than at 
2.0 Hz, and with 1.0 х threshold stimulation than with 
5.0 X threshold stimulation. Sensitization occurred at 
intermediate intensities and frequencies of stimulation. 
Changes in dorsal root potentials during iterated 
stimulation did not correlate with the changes in the 
plantar cushion reflex. These changes in the plantar 
cushion reflex were also unrelated to variations in 
afferent transmission peripheral to the spinal cord. (29 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

265. Frank, Marion. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 

The classification of mammalian afferent taste nerve 
fibers. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol (1), 
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53-60. —79 hamster and 45 squirrel monkey chorda 
tympani nerve fibers were classified as to which of 4 
basic taste compounds-sucrose, sodium chloride, hydro- 
chloric acid, or quinine hydrochloride—elicited the 
largest response. Knowing whether the fiber belonged in 
the sucrose-best, salt-best, or acid-best group, and the 
species from which it was sampled, allowed prediction of 
the relative effectiveness of the other 3 basic stimuli, as 
well as the effectiveness of fructose and ammonium 
chloride for most fibers. Thus, mammalian taste nerve 
fibers can be typed according to their collection of 
sensitivities. —Journal abstract. 

266. Geyer, Mark A. (U California, San Diego) 
Functional heterogeneity within neurotransmitter sys- 
tems. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(6), 675-685. —Reviews experiments that have revealed 
distinct differences between the dorsal and median raphe 
nuclei in the rat midbrain. The raphe nuclei appear to be 
heterogeneous with respect to their anatomical projec- 
tions to the forebrain, their relevance to specific 
behaviors, and their pharmacological responses. Startle 
response measures are useful indicators of the functional 
state of the serotonergic system originating in the median 
raphe. As a way to study individual cells within the 
various raphe nuclei, microspectrofluorimetric tech- 
niques are also promising. —Journal abstract. 

267. Hardt, James V. & Kamiya, Joe. (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, CA) Some com- 
ments on Plotkin's self-regulation of electroencephalo- 
graphic alpha. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
General, 1976(Mar), Vol 105(1), 100-108. —Reviews W. 
B. Plotkin's article (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) on the self- 
regulation of alpha rhythm, focusing on (a) Plotkin's 
attempt to explain alpha activity as being due to 
oculomotor effects and (b) his effort to reinterpret 
previous experiential descriptions of the high alpha state. 
(36 ref) 

268. Hellekant, G.; Hagstrom, E. C.; Kasahara, Y. & 
Zotterman, Y. (Veterinárhógskolan, Stockholm, Sweden) 
On the gustatory effects of miraculin and gymnemic 
acid in the monkey. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 
1974(Aug), Vol 1(2), 137-145. —Recorded the summated 
response from the chorda tympani proper nerve of 9 
monkeys (7 Cercopithecus aethiops and 2 Macaca fascicu- 
laris ) during stimulation with acetic and citric acid, 
NaCl, quinine sulfate, sucrose, glucose, and fructose 
solutions before and after application of miraculin and 
gymnemic acid on the tongue. It was observed that (a) 
miraculin enhanced the response to all acids used; (b) 
miraculin had no significant effect on the response of the 
other taste stimuli; (c) its effect lasted for more than 30 
min and was not removed by rubbing of the tongue; (d) 
gymnemic acid had no significant effect on the response 
to any of the stimuli if miraculin had not been applied 
beforehand; and (e) gymnemic acid applied after 
miraculin diminished the response to acid, but further- 
miraculin enhanced the response to acid again. It is 
concluded that these electrophysiological findings in 
monkey parallel the psychophysical observations in man 
with regard to the effect of miraculin and gymnemic acid 
on the response to acids, but that they differ with regard 
to the effect of gymnemic acid on the response to sugars. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

269. Klorman, Rafael & Bentsen,Ellen. (U Rochester) 
Effects of warning-signal duration on the early and late 
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components of the contingent negative variation. 
Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 263-275. 
—Recorded slow EEG potentials from 3 sites on the 
scalps (Fz, Cz, and Pz) of 24 male undergraduates during 
a simple reaction time task in which the duration of the 
warning signal was either 0.5 or 2 sec. The duration of 
the foreperiod was held constant, and order of conditions 
was varied according to a latin square design. As 
predicted, the longer warning signal evoked increased 
amplitude of the early component of the contingent 
negative variation (CNV). Results confirm the interpre- 
tation of that wave as an orienting response. In contrast, 
the duration of the warning signal did not affect the 2nd 
CNV component or reaction time latency. Additional 
dissociation between the 2 CNV components was evident 
in their distribution on the scalp. The early component 
was smallest at Pz, whereas the late component attained 
its lowest amplitude at Fz. Concurrently recorded 
palmar skin potentials exhibited different polarity and 
latency from the CNV. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

270. Kuwada, Shigeyuki. (U Cincinnati) Relationship 
between the evoked potential and the behavioral 
response in a two-choice generalization paradigm. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5717. 

271. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
Specificity of the sweet receptors of the squirrel 
monkey. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 
61-67. —Single afferent taste fibers of the squirrel 
monkey resemble those of other species in displaying 
multiple sensitivity to the basic taste stimuli. However, 
most fibers respond best (i.e., with a higher frequency of 
response) to one of these stimuli. Hence, individual fibers 
can be classified into groups according to the best 
stimulus. The following categories were found in the 
chorda tympani: sucrose-fiber, salt-fiber, and acid-fiber. 
Very little bitter response was found in this nerve. Thus, 
the individual fibers peaked with a best response at 1 of 
the so-called 3 basic taste stimuli, but with “side bands" 
of response to the other basic taste stimuli. In most cases 
these side tastes were significantly weaker than the 
response to the primary stimulus, although some of the 
Side tastes may be nearly as large as the primary 
response. Thus, there is both multiple sensitivity of 
individual taste fibers by which “cross-fiber correlation 
patterns" can be generated along with a peak response 
by which groups of afferent nerves can be identified or 
classified. The resolution of the paradox between 
psychophysical and electrophysiological data appears at 
hand. —Journal abstract. 

272. Plotkin, William B. (U Colorado, Boulder) 
Appraising the ephemeral alpha phenomenon: A reply 
to Hardt and Kamiya. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
&y: General, 1976(Mar), Vol 105(1), 109-121. —Examines 
J. V. Hardt and J. Kamiya's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) 
review of the current author's article on alpha rhythm 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1). It is argued that Hardt and 
Kamiya present a misleading picture of the general state 
of current research on alpha feedback by (a) making 
numerous assertions of an empirical nature without 
providing empirical data for support and (b) not 
discussing the relevant research that is available. (36 ref) 

273. Plotkin, William B. (U Colorado, Boulder) On 
the self-regulation of the occipital alpha rhythm: 
Control strategies, states of consciousness, and the 
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role of physiological feedback. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: General, 1976(Mar), Vol 105(1), 66-99. 
—Studied 40 university students to investigate the self- 
control of occipital alpha strength. A factorial design was 
used with 2 levels of feedback (available or nonavaila- 
ble), 3 levels of instruction (cognitive, oculomotor, and 
none), and 2 levels of lighting (on and off). The no- 
feedback-no-instruction group was not run. Results lead 
to the following conclusions: (a) Feedback-augmented 
enhancement and suppression of occipital alpha strength 
is always mediated by learned control of oculomotor 
processes. (b) Whenever cognitive strategies are success- 
ful in producing alpha strength changes, this is due to the 
fact that they can be efficient mediators of changes in 
oculomotor processes. (c) Feedback together with simple 
oculomotor instruction leads to more successful alpha 
control than either alone. (d) High or enhanced levels of 
occipital alpha strength are not invariably accompanied 
by "alpha experience." (58 ref) —Journal abstract. 

274. Porter, R. & Rack, Peter M. (Monash U, 
Clayton, Australia) Timing of the responses in the 
motor cortex of monkeys to an unexpected disturbance 
of finger position. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 
201-213. —Seven cynomolgus monkeys (Macacus fasci- 
cularis ) were trained with food rewards to hold the wrist 
and fingers of their right hand in a flexed posture and 
maintain force with the finger tips against an isometric 
lever for several seconds. When $ was flexing against the 
lever, it was sometimes suddenly released so that fingers 
flexed without resistance. Once S produced a reliable 
performance on the task, microelectrodes were attached 
and single neurone activity in the precentral cortex was 
recorded. The unexpected disturbance was often fol- 
lowed by a change in the discharge of precentral 
neurones, although $ had not been trained to respond to 
the release in any way. On release of the lever, the 
discharge of a given neurone would either increase or 
decrease. The direction of the change could not be 
predicted from the neurone's behavior during the 
isometric task. The most common response was an 
increase in cell firing in neurones whose natural 
discharge was associated with the active development of 
force. The changes occurred usually 25-50 msec after the 
disturbance. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

275. Rasmusson, D. & Szerb, J. C. (Dalhousie U, 
Halifax, Canada) Acetylcholine release from visual and 
sensorimotor cortices of conditioned rabbits: The 
effects of sensory cuing and patterns of responding. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 104(2), 243-259. — Tested 2 
hypotheses of the functional role of cortical cholinergic 
mechanisms: (a) that activity in cholinergic neurons is 
related to the inhibition of responding, and (b) that 
cholinergic activity is related to the perception of a 
"significant" stimulus. Five groups of New Zealand 
white rabbits were trained on different behavioral 
paradigms to test the hypotheses. Acetylcholine (ACh) 
release was collected concurrently from visual and 
sensorimotor cortices to differentiate diffuse from specif- 
ic cortical effects. A small (50-100%) increase in ACh 
release was found in all groups and from both cortical 
areas. In the case of 1 group (visually cued, reinforced 
for low response rates), a significantly greater increase 
occurred from the sensorimotor cortex only. Findings do 
not support either hypothesis alone and are interpreted 
as evidence for 2 cholinergic systems within or projecting 
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to the cortex. One is related to generalized behavioral 
arousal and desynchronization of the electroencephalo- 
gram. Activation of the second cholinergic system is 
dependent on both response inhibition and the presence 
of a significant stimulus of the visual (but not of the 
auditory) modality. (49 ref) —Journal abstract. 

276. Smith, David V. (U Wyoming) Electrophysiologi- 
cal correlates of gustatory cross adaptation. Chemical 
Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 29-40. —Electro- 
physiological recordings of cross-adaptation in the 
chorda tympani nerve of the rat were obtained for all 
possible pairs of 17 salts, HCI, quinine hydrochloride, 
and sucrose, at concentrations chosen to produce equal 
neural responses. The initial transient phase of the 
summated whole nerve response to a salt could be 
eliminated or reduced following adaptation of the tongue 
to other salts. Salts with common cations cross-adapted 
more than those with different cations. The effects of 
cross-adaptation were strikingly similar to those seen in 
human psychophysical studies and, in-addition, closely 
paralled the across-fiber correlations of R. P. Enekson et 
al (1965) between responses to pairs of salts. The data 
appear to be compatible with either an across-fiber 
pattern or "labelled-line" view of taste quality coding. 

—Journal abstract. 

277. Stubbs, Derek F. (The Upjohn Co, CNS Diseases 
Research, Kalamazoo, MI) Frequency and the brain. 
Life Sciences, 1976(Jan), Vol 18(1), 1-14. —Discusses the 
brain as an information handling device in which the 
information is coded as the frequency of nerve action 
potentials. Mechanisms of the encoding and manipula- 
tion of information are discussed, and the transform 
function of a synapse is given mathematically from both 
molar and molecular points of view. A general discussion 
of the cortex as a frequency generating and frequency 
sensitive device is presented. (103 ref) —Journal abstract. 

278. Surwillo, Walter W. (U Louisville Medical 

School) Reaction-time variability, periodicities in reac- 
tion-time distributions, and the EEG gating-signal 
hypothesis. Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
247-261. —Hypothesized that the speed of information 
processing is a function of 2 factors: the time characteris- 
tics of a cortical gating signal, and the recovery period of 
the events activated by the galing signals. A total of 280 
reaction times (RTs) were obtained from each of 6 paid 
male college students while EEGs were simultaneously 
recorded. Half of the trials were performed under 
conditions which yielded short, low variability RTs, 
while the other 140 trials were obtained under conditions 
which produced longer, highly variable RTs. Distribu- 
tions of RTs from the 2 conditions were examined in 
relation to distribution of EEG half waves—which were 
assumed to define the period of the cortical gating 
signal—taken from the interval between stimulus and 
response. Findings are consistent with the hypothesis: (a) 
the 2 different conditions produced periodicities or 
multiple peaks in the RT distributions; (b) the magnitude 
of the time intervals between consecutive peaks in the Ss’ 
RT distributions was correlated with the duration of the 
most frequently occurring half waves in their EEGs; and 
(c) inter-S differences in variability of the RT distribu- 
tions were associated with differences in variability of the 
EEG distributions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

279. Vertes, Robert P. & Miller, Neal E. (Rockefeller 

U, New York, NY) Brain stem neurons that fire 
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selectively to a conditioned stimulus for shock. Brain 
Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 229-242. —In the brainstem 
reticular formation of adult male albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats, 10 neurons (1 in each of 10 Ss) were found that 
responded by an increase in activity to a CS paired with 
footshock but not to a neutral CS nor toa CS signalling 
the delivery of water to a thirsty S. Nine of these neurons 
showing a CR to shock (CR-S cells) were clustered in the 
region of nucleus pontis caudalis; the other CR-S сеп 
was localized to nucleus gigantocellularis. The possibility 
that the increase in firing to the CS for shock was a UCR 
to the specific stimulus used as this CS was controlled 
for. No correlation was observed between the activity of 
CR-S cells and gross movements of the S. Data suggest 
that neurons in the pontine reticular region of the brain 
stem may participate in the reaction of a rat to an 
aversive situation such as fear. (40 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

280. Warren, Linda R.; Peltz, Lawrence & Haueter, 
Eric S. (Williams Coll) Patterns of EEG alpha during 
word processing and relations to recall. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 283-291. —In an experi- 
ment with 36 male college students, EEG alpha activity 
was monitored during word presentation in a single trial 
cued-recall task. Initial postword changes in alpha were 
related to a dimension of word meaning (arousal-neu- 
tral), while subsequent alpha asymmetry was a function 
of encoding instructions (verbal or visual). Initial 
bilateral reductions in alpha were associated with 
increased recall, but subsequent asymmetry in alpha was 
not. Results suggest a 2-stage pattern of cortical 
activation associated with memory storage processes. 
—Journal abstract. 
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281. Adair, Eleanor R. & Wright, Barbara A. (John B. 
Pierce Foundation Lab, New Haven, CT) Behavioral 
thermoregulation in the squirrel monkey when response 
effort is varied. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 179-184. —Three adult 
male squirrel monkeys controlled the air temperature 
within their test chamber by pulling a chain to select 
between 2 preset air temperatures, 10 and 50°C. When 
the force required to pull the chain was increased in steps 
from 2.94 to 6.86 N, interresponse interval increased, 
resulting in wider air temperature swings within the 
chamber. The average air temperature selected became 
progressively lower, producing a concomitant fall in skin 
temperature. However, internal body temperatures (rec- 
tal and brainstem) remained nearly constant due to a 
compensatory increase in metabolic heat production. By 
allowing a cooler, rather than warmer, environment to 
result from a decreased response rate, Ss guarded against 
hyperthermia, which they were ill equipped to handle 
autonomically. —Journal abstract. 

282. Boudewyns, Patrick A. (VA Hosp, Durham, NC) 
A comparison of the effects of stress vs. relaxation 
instruction on the finger temperature response. Behav- 
ior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 54-67. —Conducted 3 
experiments with a total of 196 18—30 yr old volunteers to 
evaluate finger temperature response feedback, a new 
therapy to treat migraine headache sufferers and anxiety. 
Exp I was an exploratory study. Exp II observed finger 
temperature and self-reports of arousal in Ss who 
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progressed from a relaxation instruction condition to a 
Stress situation (threat of shock) and back to a relaxation 
condition, and Exp Ш replicated Exp II using a control 
group and measures of skin conductance and pulse rate. 
Аз predicted, finger temperature decreased under stress 
conditions and increased under relaxation conditions, 
but did not correlate significantly with other psychophy- 
siological measures. Finger temperature, however, was 
related to self-reports of arousal (an automated “fear 
thermometer"). (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

283. Faust, Irving M. (Cornell U) The regulation of 
adiposity in the mouse: The relationship between 
caloric intake and compensatory hypertrophy. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5349-5350. 

284. Goldberger, Arthur S. (U Wisconsin) On Jen- 
sen's method for twins. Educational Psychologist, 1976 
Vol 12(1), 79-82. —Allowing for gene-environment 
correlation, A. R. Jensen (see PA, Vol 54:11367) 
reported that under a wide range of assumptions, twin 
data show that 50-75% of IQ variance is accounted for 
by genetic factors. It is shown, however, that this cannot 
be supported when an arbitrary specification is relaxed. 
—Journal abstract. 

285. Jensen, Jørgen; Thomsen, Klaus & Olesen, О. 
Vendelin. (Aarhus U, Inst of Psychiatry, Risskov, 
Denmark) Current determination of lithium-induced 
minimum sodium requirement in rats. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 295-299. —Investigated whether 
the consumption of sodium chloride can be used as a 
quantitative measure of the sodium requirement, Male 
Wistar rats given different amounts of lithium with food 
for about 2 mo were given free access to water and a 0.46 
M NaCl solution, and the 24-hr intake of the latter was 
followed. It was found that the consumption of hyper- 
tonic NaCl increased with the lithium dosage and the 
serum lithium level. The consumption showed the 
following characteristics: (a) It was sufficient to prevent 
death from lithium poisoning. (b) When access to 
hypertonic NaCl was discontinued for 48 hrs, the Ss lost 
body weight; the body weight was reestablished within 1 
hr when the Ss again had access to NaCl solution. (c) 
When sufficient amounts of sodium were given with the 
food, lithium-treated Ss drank no more sodium chloride 
solution than did the controls. (d) When lithium 
administration was discontinued, the consumption of 
NaCl solution fell within 10 days to control level. (e) 
Lithium-treated Ss developed polyuria, but this was not 
the cause of the extra intake of NaCl. (f) Lithium-treated 
Ss did not drink more of the hypertonic NaCl solution 
than was necessary to cover the minimum sodium 
requirements. Results indicate that the intake of hyper- 
tonic NaCl solution can, in fact, be used as a measure of 
the minimum sodium requirement in lithium-treated rats. 
—Journal abstract. 

286. Levin, Robert; Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M. & Levine, 
Seymour. (Stanford U Medical School) Maternal influ- 
ences on the ontogeny of basal levels of plasma 
Corticosterone in the rat. Hormones & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 41-48. —To study the effect of 
maternal factors on circadian periodicity in plasma 
corticosterone in weanling rats, base levels of this steroid 
were assessed at 4-hr intervals over a 24-hr period in 
both blind and normal offspring of blind or normal 
Sprague-Dawley mothers. Blind litters reared by blind 
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mothers did not show a daily periodicity in plasma 
corticosterone levels. However, blind litters reared by 
normal mothers displayed significant daily fluctuations 
in me papa levels of corticoids. All normal weanlings 
showed a significant daily periodicity in plasma corticos- 
terone. Peak levels of corticosterone in normal weanl- 
ings, which were separated from their mothers at Day 21 
or reared by blind mothers, were present at the onset of 
the dark period. However, in normal weanlings which 
were not separated from their mothers, maximal corti- 
costerone occurred several hours after lights off. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

287. Peters, R. I. & Wirth, M. C. (Washington State U 
Coll of Veterinary Medicine) Shock avoidance condi- 
tioning and ?H-leucine in a simple vertebrate system. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 365-369, 
— Trained adult myelencephalic grass frogs(Rana pipiens) 
to avoid shock to a forelimb, using G. A. Horridge's 
(1962) learning paradigm. 45 min after training, Ss 
reached the criterion for conditioning faster and with 
fewer mistakes then yoked control Ss which exhibited a 
slight learning deficit 45 min after receiving unavoidable 
shocks. 30 min after training there was no difference in 
total protein content in the neuraxes of trained and 
yoked Ss, but trained Ss incorporated relatively more 3H- 
leucine into presumptive protein. The incorporated 
radioactivity was largely confined to the half of the 
neuraxis ipsilateral to the trained limb, but was not 
consistently confined to any 1 level of the neuraxis. The 
simplicity of this behavior and the relatively simple 
neuronal circuitry mediating it recommend this as a 
useful vertebrate model system for the study of macro- 
molecular correlates of learning. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

288. Reite, Martin et al. (U Colorado Medical Ctr, 
Denver) Sleep in infant monkeys: Normal values and 
behavioral correlates. Physiology & Behavior, 1976( Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 245-251. —Recorded 6 measures of all-night 
sleep physiology-EEG, electro-oculogram (EOG), EMG, 
heart rate (HR), and body temperature (BT)—in 8 
totally unrestrained infant M. nemestrina monkeys (mean 
age, 26.1 wks) for a total of 31 nights, Objective 
measurements of daytime behaviors were obtained in 7 
Ss. Mean sleep latency for the group was 35 min; 
individual sleep latency was related to maternal domi- 
nance, Mean total sleep time was 558 min, and mean 
sleep stage values for the group were drowsy, 16 min; 
Stage 2,302 min; Stage 3-4, 150 min; and REM, 90 min. 
Mean inter-REM interval was 59.2 min. Infants exhibit- 
ing more locomotive behavior also had more Stage 3-4 
sleep. Lower HR values were found during deep slow 
wave sleep, but most nocturnal HR and BT variability 
did not appear closely associated with sleep patterns per 
se. Higher nocturnally BT and HR values were found in 
Ss engaging in greater amounts of play behavior and 
receiving more punishment from adults. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

289. Siddle, David A. & Heron, Peter A. (U South- 
ampton, England) Stimulus omission and recovery of 
the electrodermal and digital t сотро- 
nents of the orienting response. Biological Psychology, 
1975(Dec) Vol 3(4), 277-293. —Investigated E. N. 
Sokolov's (1968) hypothesis that, after а number of 
stimulus presentations, complete omission of a stimulus 
leads to increased responsiveness of the orienting 
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response (OR). The skin conductance response (SCR) 
and finger pulse volume (FPV) response components of 
the OR were studied in 3 experiments with a total of 220 
undergraduates. In Exp I the effect of number of pre- 
omission training trials on response recovery was 
investigated, while Exp II investigated the effects of 
stimulus intensity and interstimulus interval on recovery 
to stimulus omission following a fixed number of training 
trials. In Exp III an attempt was made to control for 
possible below-zero habituation effects but training each 
S to a habituation criterion before stimulus omission. 
Although recovery of the SCR did occur under some 
conditions, results were largely negative. Manipulation 
of the number of training trials, training stimulus 
intensity, and interstimulus interval had little effect on 
response recovery. A consistent finding, however, was 
that Ss who displayed SCR recovery also displayed 
significantly more spontaneous fluctuations in skin 
conductance during the prestimulus period and required 
significantly more training trials to reach the criterion of 
habituation. SCRs displayed by “labile” Ss on omission 
trials were significantly larger than those displayed on 
either the last training trial or during a control interval 
just prior to stimulus omission. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

290. Thomas, Vaughan & Reilly, Thomas. (Liverpool 
Polytechnic, England) Circulatory, psychological & 
Performance variables during 100 hours of paced 
Continuous exercise under conditions of controlled 
energy intake & work output. Journal of Human 
Movment Studies, 1975(Sep), Vol 1(3), 149-155. —Inves- 
tigated the responses of a 3l-yr-old male athlete to 
continuous paced work at moderate intensity for 100 hrs 
under conditions of controlled liquid and energy intake. 
Heart rate (HR) increased at first, then gradually 
declined to reach a steady state after 44 hrs. Lung 
function (vital capacity and forced expiratory volume) 
and reaction time showed a significant deteriorating 
trend over the experimental period. HR, lung function, 
and reaction time were significantly intercorrelated. 
Subjective time perception was correlated with reaction 
time and HR. Blood glucose levels were not related to 
any of the other variables. None of the variables 
exhibited a circadian rhythm. Periodicities over 8, 48, 
and 96 hr cycles were observed in lung function. Scores 
in 2 mental performance tests were not greatly affected 
over the duration of the experiment. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

291. Vince, Margaret; Reader, Margaret & Tolhurst, 
Beryl. (Psychological Lab, Cambridge, England) Effects 
of stimulation on embryonic activity in the chick. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 903), 221-230. —Studied the effects of 
stimulation on the stereotyped and coordinated move- 
ments in the chick (Rhode Island Red/Light Sussex 

hybrids) embryo using the type of stimulation (regular 
loud clicks) known to accelerate development and the 
time of hatching. The number of coordinated move- 
ments, the amount and approximate size of all activity, 
heart rates and, in 20-day embryos, respiration rates 
were assessed during 15-min control, stimulation, and no 
stimulation periods. Results show an increase in the 
number of coordinated movements, but not their size, 
and some changes in the heart and respiration rates after 
the onset of stimulation. Effects occurred mostly after 
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several minutes' delay. It is suggested that this delay may 
be connected with the reciprocal relationship between 
the coordinated movements and random motility in that 
the former may be triggered more readily at times when 
the latter are suppressed. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

292. Weiss, Jay M.; Pohorecky, Larissa A.; Salmon, 
Sherry & Gruenthal, Michael. (Rockefeller U) Attenua- 
tion of gastric lesions by psychological aspects of 
aggression in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 252-259. —In a 
study with 80 male albino rats, Ss that fought with each 
other in response to electric shock showed reduced 
gastric lesions in comparison with Ss that received the 
same shocks alone so that fighting behavior did not 
occur. Also, gastric lesions were similarly reduced in Ss 
that fought even though they could not physically 
contact one another because of a barrier between them. 
In this case, the "protective" effect of fighting derived 
from the release or display of fighting behavior and did 
not require physical combat. A 2nd experiment with 48 
rats showed that Ss that received shock together but did 
not engage in fighting behavior showed no reduction of 
gastric lesions, so that the protective effect of fighting 
was not an artifact of Ss receiving shock together. 
—Journal abstract. 

293. Wilke, John T.; Lansing, Robert W. & Rogers, 
Cecil A. (Wright State U, Celina, OH) Entrainment of 
respiration to repetitive finger tapping. Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 345-349. —Instructed 4 
male college students to synchronize finger tapping with 
visual signals of various frequencies. It was found that 
breathing rate became entrained to tapping rate if the 
latter fell within a range of 2 breaths/min of S's previous 
breathing rate. Entrainment did not occur when $ merely 
monitored the visual stimuli but only during perform- 
ance of tapping. The effect occurred without Ss' 
awareness and was observed only in the absence of 
deliberate adjustments in respiratory frequency on the 
part of S. It is concluded that temporal restrictions on 
the neural events responsible for motor output appear to 
be responsible for the phenomenon. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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294. Beiman, Irving H. (U Illinois) The effects of level 
of arousal and instructional set on psychological 
response to fearful imagery. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5668. 

295. Birbaumer, N. & Wildgruber, Ch. (Eberhard- 
Karls-U Tübingen, Psychologisches Inst, W Germany) 
Experiment on the theta activity of the human EEG. 
European Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 133-136. —Refutes W. Butollo's 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) criticism of the authors’ study 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) which argued that the study was 
useless because of (a) inappropriate control conditions, 
and (b) the heterogeneity of Ss with regard to relaxation 
experience and emphasis of relaxation in the instruction. 
—Journal abstract. 

296. Brackin, Roy D. (U Tennessee) The effect of 
visual feedback and instructions on the development of 
alpha wave control. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5702. 
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297. Butollo, W. J. (Ludwig-Maximilians-U Mün- 
chen, Inst für Psychologie, W Germany) An experiment 
on the feedback of the theta activity of the human EEG: 
The struggle with falsifications and confirmation of 
hypotheses. European Journal of Behavioural Analysis & 
Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 127-132. —Criticizes 
the experimental design of W. Lutzenberger et al (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) in terms of (a) inappropriate control 
conditions, (b) heterogeneity of Ss with regard to 
relaxation experience and emphasis of relaxation in the 
instruction, (c) test sessions with unpleasant films, and 
(d) statistical analyses. 

298. Edwards, David C. (Iowa State U) Within mode 
quality and intensity changes of habituated stimuli. 
Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 295-299. 
— Established habituation of skin conductance response 
(SCR) magnitude in 192 undergraduate volunteers bya 
number of presentations of a short burst of moderate 
intensity white noise. The 6th, 11th, or 21st stimulus 
event was either a pure tone of unchanged loudness or 
another noise pulse of greatly reduced loudness. Mean 
SCR magnitude to the reduced intensity noise pulses was 
consistently smaller than that to the tones, but the 
difference of each from the habituation curve varied with 
the number of príor habituation trials. The qualitative 
changes in the stimulus produced a consistent increase in 
SCR magnitude: the greater the number of prior 
habituation trials, the larger the difference from the 
habituation curve. The reduced intensity noise stimulus 
reduced SCR magnitude below that of the habituation 
curve at the 6th trial, equalled the curve at the 11th trial, 
and yielded a greater response than the habituation 
curve at the 2Ist trial test position. The response to the 
lone was superior to that to the reduced intensity noise 
by a constant amount over the 3 habituation curve test 
points. —Journal abstract. 

299. Epstein, Leonard H.; Miller, Peter M. & Webster, 
Jeffrey S. (Auburn U) The effects of reinforcing 
concurrent behavior on self-monitoring. Behavior Thera- 
ру, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 89-95. —Each of 12 21-40 yr old 
hospital employees served in 3 experimental conditions 
involving self-monitoring of respiration, responding on a 
multiple FI-I5 sec-VI-I5 sec schedule of reinforcement to 
produce steady states of leverpressing, and concurrent 
self-monitoring and operant conditioning. Leverpressing 
was alwaysreinforced, while self-monitoring was not. The 
percentage of self-monitoring errors more than doubled 
during the concurrent situation compared to self-moni- 
toring alone. Increase in self-monitoring errors was 
associated with a decrease in response efficiency during 
VI schedule components. Also, self-monitoring was 
associated with decreasedd respiration rates, independ- 
ent of increased monitoring errors. Results indicate the 
importance of assessing the concurrent environmental 
demands when using self-monitoring as a treatment or in 
the evaluation of therapeutic effects. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

300. Himle, David P. (U Michigan) Effect of instruc- 
tions upon an autonomic response: An analogue of 
Systematic desensitization. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 767-773. —Studied the effects 
of stress, mental and/or physical relaxation, mental 
imagery, or no instructions on automatic arousal (skin 
Tesistance) in 42 undergraduate and graduate students 
during the performance of mental multiplication prob- 
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lems. These problems were conceptualized as stressors, 
and Ss received the different types of instructions during 
a 2-min recovery period inserted between each set of 
problems. Mental relaxation instructions resulted in 
Superior recovery of skin resistance levels compared with 
the other instructional conditions. Findings support S. 
Rachman’s (1960) hypothesis that physical relaxation 
instructions are not necessary for systematic desensitiza- 
tion. (27 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

301. Horne, J. A. & Ostberg, O. (U Loughborough, 
England) Time of day effects on extroversion and 
salivation. Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
301-307. —Hypothesized that there is a circadian 
rhythm in the biological basis of extraversion-introver- 
sion (E-I). 80 paid 18-25 yr olds had their Eysenck 
Personality Inventory E-I scores and lemon juice test 
(LJT) scores for salivation assessed in the morning and 
evening. Results show that (a) there were high intratest 
correlations for E-I and LJT, (b) a significant correlation 
between E-I and LJT was only found for the morning, 
and (c) there were large individual differences in LIT 
Scores. It is concluded that a circadian rhythm of E-I 
could not be detected by these measures, and that 
applicability of the LJT to E-I depends upon the time of 
day of assessment and the measurement procedure 
employed. —Journal abstract. 

302. Lutzenberger, W.; Birbaumer, N. & Wildgruber, 
Ch. An experiment on the feedback of the theta activity 
of the human EEG. European Journal of Behavioural. 
Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 119-126. 
— Conducted a controlled study with 10 21—51 yr old Ss 
to investigate the effect of contingent acoustic feedback 
on the EEG theta activity. Ss participated in 11 I-hr 
sessions (1 habituation and 10 training sessions) in which 
a cross-over design was used. 5 Ss started with 5 sessions 
of contingent feedback (CF, a soft pink noise on the right 
ear given simultaneously with the beginning of EEG 
activity) and continued with 5 sessions of noncontingent 
feedback (NCF, pink noise on the left ear in the 
sequence of the taperecorded feedback signals produced 
by the same $ in the previous session). The remaining 5 
Ss received the same treatment in the reverse order. After 
the 6th and llth session both groups were shown an 
aversive movie and were simultaneously presented with 
either the NCF or the CF signal There was no 
significant EEG differences between any of the Ss in the 
CF and NCF condition or the test conditions (aversive 
movie). The methodological reasons for this negative 
result and the positive results of previous studies are 
discussed. (German & French summaries) —Journal 
abstract. i 

303. Murphy, Philip J. (U Maryland) A comparison of 
different forms of mediation in the cardiac feedback 
procedure. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5687. 

304. Nideffer, Robert M. & Yock, Thomas J. (U 
Rochester) The relationship between a measure of 
Palmar sweat and swimming performance. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 376-378. 
—Obtained samples of palmar sweat from 12 varsity 
swim team members prior to competition in the final 5 
intercollegiate meets of the season. Coach's ranks of 
swim meet performance for each swimmer were correlat- 
ed with skin conductance scores. A sign test of the 12 
correlations revealed an inverse relationship between 
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skin conductance and ranked swimming performance. 
Implications for competitive athletics are discussed in 
terms of the negative effects of emotional arousal on 
performance. —Journal abstract. 

305. Paquette, Elizabeth C. (U Houston) Awareness 
and accuracy of perception of physiological change: 
Personality and perceptual correlates. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5688—5689. 

306. Proctor, Eugenia C. (Duke U) Autonomic arousal 
and subjective report of anxiety and behavior under 
stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5660. 

307. Schaefer, H. H.; Tregerthan, G. J. & Colgan, A. 
H. (U Auckland, New Zealand) Measured and self- 
estimated penile erection. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 7(1), 1-7. —Two female Es asked 8 male 21-30 yr 
old volunteers (7 were married) to estimate their levels of 
erection while, reading erotic and nonerotic material and 

while lying on their backs and оп their sides. Penile 
tumescence was simultaneously monitored with a strain 
gauge. Findings show that subjective estimates of extent 
of erection differ from the measured magnitude of penile 
tumescence. Overall, underestimation of extent of 
erection occurred, especially at higher levels of erection. 
Differences in body position did not affect accuracy of 
estimate, but estimates made while reading nonerotic 
material (to induce detumescence) were always lower 
than those made while reading erotic material. Thus, Ss 
attended more to psychological than physiological cues 
when making their estimates. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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308. Ahlskog, John E. (Princeton U) Brain norepi- 
nephrine and its involvement in the regulation of food 
consumption. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5700. 

309. Bauer, Richard H. & Fuster, Joaquin M. (U 

California Medical School, Los Angeles) Delayed- 
matching and delayed-response deficit from cooling 
dorsolateral prefrontal cortex in monkeys. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
90(3), 293-302. —Tested the hypothesis that the func- 
tional integrity of the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex is 
important for short-term memory of both spatial and 
nonspatial information. In 3 experiments, a total of 4 
adult male rhesus monkeys were tested in delayed 
matching-to-sample (DMS) and delayed-response (DR) 
tasks with delays of 0—32 sec under 3 different condi- 
tions: frontal cooling (FC), parietal cooling (PC), and 
normal temperature (noncooling, NC). The proportion 
of correct responses decreased in NC as a function of the 
delay. This decrease was significantly accentuated by 
FC, whereas it was not modified by PC. At each delay, 
the decrement elicited by FC was as large in DR as in 
DMS. Reaction time and activity normally increased as 
a function of delay, and these changes were enhanced by 
FC. The FC-induced decrements in proportion of correct 
responses suggest a faster loss from short-term memory 
of both spatial and nonspatial information. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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310. Воскаегі, J. et al. INSERM U, College de 
France, Paris) Topographical distribution of dopami- 
nergic innervation and of dopaminergic receptors in the 
rat striatum: 11. Distribution and characteristics of 
dopamine adenylate cyclase: Interaction of D-LSD with 
dopaminergic receptors. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 
107(2), 303-315. 

311. Edwards, Darrel; Harris, J. A. & Biersner, Robert 
(US Naval Health Research Ctr, San Diego, CA) 
Encoding and decoding of connected discourse during 
altered states of consciousness. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 97-102. —Predicted that (a) there is 
a direct relationship between the magnitude of correct 
responses on a memory task and task complexity; (b) 
semantic context variation will cause greater impairment 
in verbal processing than variation in syntactic const- 
raints; and (c) under N20, as compared to air, there will 
be fewer correct responses in verbal processing. 44 male 
20-29 yr old US Navy corpsmen were randomly divided 
into either a nitrous oxide group and an air group. After 
breathing either N20 or air for 10 min, Ss were required 
to repeat pairs of taped sentences of either high 
syntax/high semantic context or low syntax/low seman- 
tic context. All 3 hypotheses were supported. Task 
complexity caused the greatest magnitude of errors. 

—Journal abstract. 

312. Hasler, John F. & Banks, E. M. (Colorado State 
U, Animal Reproduction Lab) The behavioral and 
somatic effects of ovariectomy and replacement thera- 
py in female collared lemmings (Dicrostonyx groenlan- 
dicus). Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
59-74, —Conducted 3 experiments to study reproductive 
behavior and organ weights in a total of 133 intact 
estrous and diestrous and ovariectomized treated and 
untreated female collared lemmings. Sexual behavior of 
intact diestrous and untreated ovariectomized Ss was 
similar, and Ss in both groups behaved differently from 
intact estrous Ss in scores for lordosis and mounting the 
male. Receptivity was observed in some females within 3 
days after the Ist daily dose of as little as 0.1 ug of 
estradiol benzoate (EB) and in 83% of all females treated 
with 0.5 ug or more of EB for 5 days. Vaginal perforation 
and cornification were related to the dose of EB and 
length of treatment. EB was not related to the lordosis 
quotient. Ovariectomy and subsequent EB treatment 
influenced uterine but not preputial gland weight. 
Adrenal weight was not influenced by ovariectomy or 
EB treatment, but the increased adrenal weights ob- 
served may have been related to the daily pairing of 
females with males. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

313. Herndon, James G. (Emory U) Neural and 
chemical mechanisms of female sexual behavior in the 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5711. 

314. Hirsch, Stephen M. & Bronstein, Paul M. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Ovariectomy fails to 
affect rats' quinine aversion. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 375-377. —Used 56 female albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats in 3 studies to examine the effects 
of ovariectomy on the intake of quinine solutions. 
Despite significant elevations of body weight due to 
surgery, no change in quinine preference was noted. 
Varying the age of surgery (prepuberty, postpuberty, and 
adulthood), age of testing, and time between these events 
did not alter the basic findings. —Journal abstract. 
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315. Hole, Kjell; Fuxe, Kjell & Jonsson, Gósta. (U 
Bergen, Inst of Physiology, Norway) Behavioral effects 
of 5,7-dihydroxytryptamine lesions of ascending 5- 
hydroxytryptamine pathways. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 
107(2), 385-399. —In protriptyline (25 mg/kg) pretreated 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, stereotactic 5,7-dihydroxy- 
tryptamine (5,7-DHT) lesions of the medial and lateral 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) bundles in the mesencephal- 
on increased the 5-HT fluorescence in these bundles and 
reduced the in vitro uptake of [3H]5-HT in the hypotha- 
lamus and the cortex cerebri. Selective lesion of the 
medial 5-HT bundle reduced [3H]5-HT uptake both in 
hypothalamus and cortex cerebri, while lesion of the 
lateral bundles reduced uptake only in cortex. No 
significant change was observed in [?H]noradrenaline 
uptake after any injection. Locomotor activity in an open 
field 3-10 days postoperatively was significantly reduced 
by lesions of the medial plus lateral 5-HT bundles. 5- 
Hydroxytryptophan (50 mg/kg) and a peripheral decar- 
boxylase inhibitor (MK486, 75 mg/kg), 17 days postop- 
eratively induced a pronounced behavioral "5-HT 
syndrome" in Ss with medial plus lateral lesions but not 
in controls. Pain sensitivity, morphine analgesia, and 1- 
way avoidance learning were not changed by any lesion, 
nor were apomorphine (2 mg/kg)-induced locomotor 
activity and stereotyped behavior significantly different 
from control values. It is concluded that the medial 5-HT 
bundle innervates both the hypothalamus and the cortex 
cerebri, and the lateral 5-HT bundle mainly the cortex, 
and that these neurons are involved in maintaining open 
field ambulation. (54 ref) —Journal abstract. 

316. Kramer, Mark S. & Adler, Martin W. (Temple U 
Medical School) Neutralization of sensory-input modifi- 
cation of seizure thresholds in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 
268-278, —Five experiments with a total of 162 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats demonstrated that exposing 
Ss to either intermittent sound or light stimulation 
significantly decreased the threshold to chemically 
induced (flurothyl) generalized seizures. Furthermore, 
simultaneous presentation of intermittent light with 
intermittent sound resulted in a mutual intersensory 
inhibition (cancellation, neutralization) of the preexisting 
seizurogenic potential of each stimulus. In these cases, 
the seizure thresholds did not differ from control values. 
The corroboration of results of other experiments on 
bimodal inhibitory interactions in normal animals 
suggests that intersensory inhibition is a property of the 
nervous system presented simultaneously with certain 
inputs and that if generalizable to humans, the principle 
of intersensory inhibition may find an application in the 
abortion of sensory-precipitated seizures. (54 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

317. Krigman, Martin R. & Hogan, Edward L. (U 
North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Undernu- 
trition in the developing rat: Effect upon myelination. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(2), 239-255. —Long-Evans 
rats were undernourished from birth by removing the 
mother from the suckling rats for part of each day, and 
undernutrition was continued after weaning until 60 
days of age by restricting daily food intake. Histologic 
and biochemical analyses of brain development indicat- 
ed that undernutrition in developing rats results in 
inhibited and somewhat retarded myelination and 
disturbances of cortical maturation. (41 ref) 
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318. Landau, I. Theodore & Zucker, Irving. (Rutgers 
State U, Inst of Animal Behavior) Estrogenic regulation 
of body weight in the female rat. Hormones & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 29-39. —For several weeks after 
bilateral ovariectomy given to a total of 46 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats in 2 experiments, Ss given unlimit- 
ed access to food increased their food intake and the 
rates at which they gained body weight. Restricting 
ovariectomized (OVX) Ss to their preoperative level of 
food intake (restricted diet) prevented gains in body 
weight. Estradiol benzoate (EB; O.5 ug/day for 15 days) 
partially reversed pre-occurring weight gain in obese 
OVX Ss, and was accompanied by decreased food 
intake. In contrast, identical EB treatment for nonobese 
OVX Ss (restricted diet) did not result in any loss of body 
weight or change in food intake. Oil-treated nonobese 
OVX Ss gained a small amount of weight relative to their 
EB-treated counterparts, despite the similarity in their 
food intakes. It is suggested that some of the increased 
weight gain observed after ovariectomy may be inde- 
pendent of changes in food consumption and related to 
removal of estrogenic influences from metabolic and 
behavioral processes involved in energy balance. Data 
suggest that (a) EB is more effective in preventing than in 
reversing the weight gain associated with ovariectomy; 
(b) estrogenic influences on the body weight set point are 
manifested with very short latencies: and (c) EB does not 
regulate food intake directly, but controls consumption 
as a means of weight regulation. —Journal abstract. 

319. Lord, Barbara J.; King, Maurice С. & Pfister, Н. 
Peter. (U Newcastle, Australia) Chemical sympathecto- 
my and two-way escape and avoidance learning in the 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 303-316. —Reports 6 studies with 
male hooded Wistar rats on the effects of 2,4,5-trihydrox- 
yphenylethylamine (6-hydroxydopamine) on 2-way es- 
cape and avoidance learning. Ss were tested on either 
escape or avoidance learning at 80 days of age after 
chemical sympathectomy at birth or 40 or 80 days of age. 
Neonatal and chronic sympathectomy (at 40 days), but 
not acute sympathectomy (at 80 days), resulted in 
depressed escape learning. Avoidance learning was 
affected by neonatal sympathectomy and partially by 
acute sympathectomy. Results have implications for the 
role of the autonomic nervous system in escape-avoid- 
ance learning. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

320. Maffei, L. & Bisti, S. (Consiglio Nazionale delle 
Ricerche, Lab di Neurofisiologia, Pisa, Italy) Binocular 
interaction in strabismic kittens deprived of vision. 
Science, 1976(Feb), Vol 191(4227), 579-580. — Artificial 
strabismus in kittens decreased the proportion of 
binocularly driven units in area 17 of the cortex. This 
change in the binocular interaction of cortical cells also 
took place if the kittens were deprived of vision from the 
day in which the strabismus was surgically produced to 
the day of the electrophysiological recording. Thus, 
altered motility of the eyes per se is sufficient to affect 
binocular interaction in the neurons of area 17 of the 
cortex. It is suggested that symmetry in the flow of 
information from the proprioceptive receptors of oculo- 
motor muscles to visual centers is important for 
maintaining the binocularity of cortical neurons. 
—Journal abstract. 

321. Mason, Paul & Adkins, Elizabeth К. (U Texas, 
Austin) Hormones and social behavior in the lizard, 
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Anolis carolinensis. Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(1), 75-86. —30 male and 30 female adult lizards 
were divided into 10 groups of 6 each (5 groups per sex), 
and each group was given 1 of 5 treatments: left intact, 
sham-castrated and injected with the hormone vehicle, 
castrated and injected with the hormone vehicle, castrat- 
ed and injected with estradiol benzoate (EB), or 
castrated and injected with testosterone propionate (TP). 
After 1 wk of visual isolation and daily hormone 
injection, Ss were tested 4 times with a stimulus animal 
of each sex. Females treated with EB were receptive, but 
did not court. Females treated with TP were receptive 
and courted and pursued stimulus females as frequently 
as males given TP. No males in any group were 
receptive, suggesting that females are more capable of 
heterotypical sexual behavior than males. Castrated 
males failed to court. Courtship and pursuit of stimulus 
females was readily stimulated in males with TP and 
weakly stimulated by EB. Intact males were very 
aggressive, but lower levels of aggression were independ- 
ent of gonadal hormones, as was subordination (head- 
nodding). Results are compared with similar experiments 
on mammals, birds, and naturally-occurring lizard 
behavior. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
322. Meisami, Esmail. (U Tehran, Faculty of Science, 
Iran) Effects of olfactory deprivation on postnatal 
growth of the rat olfactory bulb utilizing a new method 
for production of neonatal unilateral anosmia. Brain 
Research, 1976 Vol 107(2), 437-444. —Studied the effects 
of olfactory deprivation on the growth of olfactory bulbs 
(OB) in newborn albino rats, using a method for 
producing neonatal unilateral anosmia without mechani- 
cal or chemical damage to the olfactory mucosa. Ss were 
anesthetized by hypothermia and then the tissue sur- 
rounding one of the external nares was burned with a 
blunt hot tip of a probe placed on the nare. After return 
to the mothers and recovery, Ss were sacrificed at Days 
10, 25, and 60 after birth. Visual and photographic 
examination of these Ss' olfactory structures revealed a 
distinct retarded appearance of the OB and tract on the 
side ipsilateral to the closed nare, regardless of it being 
on the left or right side; the retarded appearance was 
already present at Day 10, very distinct by Day 25, and 
quite considerable by Day 60. The extent of growth 
reduction measured by weight was the same as that 
measured by total protein, suggesting that anosmia 
lowers overall protein synthesis in the developing OB. 
Data appear to be the first evidence of a growth- 
inhibitory effect in a central sensory structure as a 
consequence of the mere lack of sensory input to that 
structure during critical periods of brain development. 
The potential of the OB and other olfactory structures as 
models for developmental and early sensory deprivation 
studies is noted. —L. Gorsey. 
323. Peters, Paul J. & Brunner, Robert L. (Midwest 
Research Inst, Kansas City, MO) Increased running 
wheel activity and dyadic behavior of rats with hippo- 
campal granule cell deficits. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 91-97. —During the Ist 2 wks after 
birth, infant male Wistar rats were subjected to localized 
X-irradiation, which has been shown to produce substan- 
tial decrease in cell number in the hippocampal dentate 
gyrus. In contrast to reports of surgically lesioned rats, 
hyperactivity was observed in young X-irradiated Ss as 
measured by revolutions of a running wheel. This 
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hyperactivity occurred mainly at night. When isolated in 
a home cage, and then confronted with an intruder rat, 
adult hippocampal Ss boxed, mounted, and showed 
dominance postures at a greater frequency than did 
controls. The hippocampal Ss did not fight more, 
however. Results suggest that hippocampal rats overres- 
pond to normal stimuli. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

324. Petrinovich, Lewis. (U California, Riverside) 
Cortical spreading depression and memory transfer: A 
methodological critique. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 16(1) 79-84. —Evaluates some methodological 
issues related to the utilization of cortical spreading 
depression (CSD) as a technique to study interhemis- 
pheric transfer of learned engrams. Evidence questions 
the usefulness of CSD to understand one-trial memory 
transfer.(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

325. Phoenix, Charles H. (Oregon Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Beaverton) Sexual behavior of castrated 
male rhesus monkeys treated with 19-hydroxytestoster- 
one. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3). 
305-310. —Compared the sexual behavior of 10 adult 
long-term castrated rhesus monkeys before and after 
treatment with 19-hydroxytestosterone (19-OHT). Only 
the rate at which males contacted females increased 
significantly after treatment. The sexual behavior of 
these castrates was also compared with that of 8 
untreated intact controls. Levels of estradiol-178 (Ez) 
and luteinizing hormone (LH) in peripheral plasma were 
determined by radioimmunoassay both before and after 
19-OHT treatment. After treatment, there was a signifi- 
cant increase in E» levels and a significant decrease in 
LH levels. Only the 5 males that had showed the 
ejaculatory response before treatment displayed it while 
undergoing treatment. These males had the lowest E» 
level during treatment whereas the 5 males that had 
failed to achieve intromission and ejaculation had the 
highest levels of Ez. The mounting rate correlated 
negatively with the level of Ez in the blood. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

326. Rahn, H. & Rokitka, M. A. (State U New York 
Medical School, Buffalo) Narcotic potency of N2, A, and 
N;O evaluated by the physical performance of mouse 
colonies at simulated depths. Undersea Biomedical 
Research, 1976(Mar) Vol 3(1), 25-34. —Studied the 
physical performance of colonies of 5 deer mice in 
various inert gas environments at pressures of up to 31 
ATA. Ss were housed in habitats where their diurnal 
running activity and social interactions could be moni- 
tored. By transferring the portable habitats and colonies 
to a high pressure chamber, the effects of elevated inert 
gas pressures were studied in socially and ecologically 
intact surroundings. Analysis of wheel-running perform- 
ance showed that either 1.1 atm nitrous oxide, 7.2 atm 
argon, or 20.5 atm nitrogen reduced running activity to 
50% of its control value. Behavioral observations 
revealed a deterioration of physical performance and 
social interaction with increasing inert gas pressures. A 
comparison was also made between ЕЮ» (the dose that 
will depress a particular response by 5095) values 
obtained by studying wheel-running activity and those 
published for single-reflex responses. Results of the study 
highlight the merits of this colony-habitat system. 
(French summary) —Journal abstract. 

327. Randall, Walter; Trulson, Michael & Parsons, 
Virginia. (U Iowa)Role of thyroid hormones in ап 
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abnormal grooming behavior in thyroidectomized cats 
and cats with pontile lesions. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 231—243. 
— Determined whether the abnormal grooming behavior 
seen in cats with pontile lesions and thyroidectomized 
cats is attributable to a hypothyroid condition. Adminis- 
tration of thyroid hormones abolished the abnormal 
behavior of thyroidectomized Ss but was without effect 
in Ss with pontile lesions. Normal effects of thyroid 
hormones on evoked potentials to light flashes and clicks 
were obtained in cats with pontile lesions. An endocrine 
hypothesis was proposed to account for rhythmic 
fluctuations seen in the grooming behavior. The urinary 
excretion of 11-hydroxycorticoids exhibited a significant 
negative correlation with the abnormal behavior. Com- 
pared with normal cats, the plasma level of 1 I-hydroxy- 
corticoids of thyroidectomized cats was significantly 
decreased. Intramuscular injections of 11-hydroxycorti- 
coids abolished the abnormal behavior in both types of 
Ss. Results indicate that thyroidectomy and pontile 
lesions induce similar changes in 11-hydroxycorticoid 
and serotonergic functions—changes that are critical 
features of the physiological bases of the abnormal 
grooming behavior in both groups. (48 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

328. Rosenberg, Phyllis A. & Herrenkohl, Lorraine R. 
(U Chicago, Committee on Biopsychology) Maternal 
behavior in male rats: Critical times for the suppressive 
action of androgens. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 293-297. —To determine whether the Ist day 
of life is the only period during infancy when removal of 
the testes permanently alters maternal behavior in rats, 
188 male Sprague-Dawley rats were castrated on either 
Day 1, 5, 10, 25, or 70 of life and were tested as adults for 
maternal behavior following testosterone replacement. 
Males castrated on Day 1, 5, or 10 responded significant- 
ly sooner to pups and spent longer times exhibiting 
maternal behavior than did males castrated on Day 25 or 
later. However, removal of the testes on the Ist day of 
life was maximally effective. Treatment with testosterone 
neither inhibited nor facilitated maternal behavior. 
Results show that there is no one critical period in 
infancy for differentiation of the neural substrate for 
maternal behavior, although removal of androgen at 
birth is maximally effective for the onset of maternal 
behavior in the adult. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

329. Saunders, James C. & Hirsch, Kenneth A. (U 
Pennsylvania) Changes in cochlear microphonic sensi- 
tivity after priming C57BL/6J mice at various ages for 
audiogenic seizures. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 212-220. —Ap- 
proximately 150 C57BL/6J mice were briefly exposed to 
a l-octave band of noise at 14, 18, 28, 38, or 58 days of 
age. Five days later the groups were divided, and some 
mice were behaviorally tested for audiogenic seizures by 
reexposing them to the same sound. The round window 
cochlear microphonic potential was measured in the 
remaining Ss and compared with that observed in 
unprimed control Ss. Seizure behavior occurred in all Ss 
primed on Day 18 but rarely for Ss in the other age 
groups. Cochlear microphonic threshold curves in mice 
primed on Day 18 showed a 30-db loss in sensitivity, 
while all other primed groups showed little change. Data 
are discussed in terms of the "disuse-supersensitivity" 
hypothesis previously proposed to account for the 
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physiological effects of priming in mice. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

330. Tamaki, Yoshitaka & Inouye, Minoru. (Inst for 
Developmental Research, Aichi Prefectural Colony, 
Japan) Brightness discrimination learning in a Skinner 
Box in prenatally X-irradiated rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 343-348. —Exposed 10 
male MP-1 albino rats to X-irradiation in utero at a 
single 200-R dose on Day 17 of gestation. Light-dark 
discrimination training in a Skinner box was continued 
until the Ss attained a learning criterion of 0.80 correct 
response ratio for 3 consecutive days. Although during 
the unreinforced baseline sessions the total number of 
barpresses of the irradiated Ss was superior to that of the 
9 controls, performance between the control and the 
irradiated Ss did not differ significantly in (a) the 
number of training days required to attain the learning 
criterion, (b) the total number of days on which the Ss 
produced a correct response ratio more than 0.80, and (c) 
the number of consecutive days during which the correct 
response ratio was more than 0.75. Results suggest that 
the irradiated Ss were able to discriminate in brightness 
cues as well, or nearly as well as controls. The cortical- 
subcortical system mediating brightness discrimination 
in the irradiated animals is discussed. (25 ref) —/ournal 
abstract. 

331. Terasawa, Ei; Goldfoot, David A. & Davis, Gary 
A. (Wisconsin Regional Primate Research Ctr, Madison, 
WI) Pentobarbital inhibition of progesterone-induced 
behavioral estrus in ovariectomized guinea pigs. Brain 
Research, 1976 Vol 107(2), 375-383. —Examined facilita- 
tory effects of progesterone on lordosis behavior in 29 
female guinea pigs with pentobarbital anesthesia. Ss were 
either short- (2 wks) or long-term ovariectomized (several 
months). All Ss received estradiol benzoate (6.6 :mg 
subcutaneously) followed by progesterone (0.4 mg) 40 
hrs later. Lordosis behavior was induced by a manual 
stimulation method. Sodium pentobarbital (30 mg/kg) 
was injected 4, 8, or 2 hrs before, simultaneously, or 1, 2, 
6, or 7 hrs after progesterone. Pentobarbital injections 
given 8 hrs before progesterone had no effect on any 
parameters of estrous behavior; however, it delayed the 
onset of heat in estrogen-treated ovariectomized Ss when 
given 4 or 2 hrs before or simultaneously with progester- 
one. The delay was directly related to the length of time 
Ss remained asleep after progesterone. Moreover, in Ss 
which were awake for 1-2 hrs immediately after 
progesterone before receiving pentobarbital, the latency 
of recovery from anesthesia to the Ist display of lordosis 
was about 1—1.5 hrs shorter than in the other pentobarbi- 
tal groups. The duration of heat was unaffected by the 
anesthetic for all groups. In Ss which received pentobar- 
bital after they were already in heat, pentobarbital 
abolished heat completely. Gross hypothalamic uptake 
of progesterone was not influenced by pentobarbital. Itis 
tentatively concluded that an incubation period is 
necessary for progesterone to mediate the display of 
estrous behavior in the guinea pig in addition to the time 
necessary for neutral uptake. (34 ref) —Journal 


summary. 
332. \ Vergnes, & Penot, Christine (CNRS 


Ctr de Neurochimie, Lab de Neurophysiologie, Stras- 
bourg, France) [Shock-induced aggression and reactivi- 
ty following raphe lesions in rats. Effects of physostig- 
mine.] (Fren) Brain Research, 1976 Vol 104(1), 107-119. 
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— Studied shock-induced fighting behavior, flinch-jump 
thresholds, and locomotor open-field activity in 20 male 
Wistar rats after dorsal and medial raphe lesions. Attack 
scores were raised for low-intensity shocks (1 mA) only, 
but they were unchanged for higher intensity (2 mA) 
shocks, as compared to controls, The jump threshold was 
decreased in raphe-lesioned Ss, but the flinch threshold 
was unchanged. Physostigmine (0.2-0.5 mg/kg) reduced 
the lesion-induced Брид: locomotor open-field 
activity was reduced to a greater extent than in controls, 
and habituation to the open field was restored. Doses of 
physostigmine (e.g, 0.2 mg/kg) that did not modify 
shock-induced aggression in controls reduced aggression 
in lesioned Ss to the level shown by controls for low- 
intensity shocks. It is concluded that shock-induced 
aggression is not directly dependent on a serotonergic 
brain mechanism; the observed behavioral changes are 
related to lesion-induced hyperreactivity resulting from a 
reduced activity of cholinergic brain mechanisms. (47 
ref) — English abstract. 

333. Richard C. et al.(U North Carolina, Div 
of Health Affairs, Chapel Hill) Myelin synthesis during 
postnatal nutritional ivation and subsequent reha 
bilitation. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(2), 257-273. 
—Newborn Long-Evans rats were undernourished by 
maternal deprivation so that by 20 days of age their body 
and brain weights were about 45 and 80%, respectively, 
of the values obtained for control (well-nourished) Ss. 
Studies of relative rates of incorporation of radioactive 
amino acids into proteins of various brain subcellular 
fractions and of synthesis during rehabilitation (ad lib 
feeding) following 20 days oF postnatal starvation 

rovide evidence against the initiation of a process 
leading to a net recovery of myelin (i.e., an irreversible 
deficit of myelin synthesis is induced by this regime of 
nutritional deprivation). (35 ref) 
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334. Berman, Robert F. & Kesner, Raymond P. (U 
Utah) Posttrial hippocampal, amygdaloid, and lateral 
hypothalamic electrical stimulation: Effects on short- 
and long-term memory of an appetitive experience. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 

1976(Mar), Vol 90(3), 260-267. —52 Long-Evans male 
water-deprived rats were given 150 licks of a 10% sucrose 
solution, followed 4 sec later by 30 sec of low-intensity 
electrical brain stimulation applied in the dorsal hippo- 
campus, amygdala, or Interal hypothalamus, Retention 
of the licking experience was then tested either 90 sec of 
24 hrs after the lick experience by measuring the number 
of licks taken on an empty drinking tube. Ss that 
received hippocampal stimulation licked the empty tube 
less than the 17 controls did during the 24-hr, but not 
during the 90-sec, retention test. Data suggest that the 
hippocampus may be critically involved in processes 
(е.р., consolidation) mediating bad ier, but not short- 
term, memory. Compared with controls, Ss that received 
amygdala stimulation did not exhibit any changes in 
licking at either retention test. Ss given lateral hypoth- 
alamic stimulation showed more licking compared with 
controls during the 90-sec, but not the 24-hr, test. 
Subsequent tests suggest that facilitation of short-term 
memory may have been influenced by stimulation- 
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induced motivational changes. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

335. Berntson, Gary G.; Hughes, Howard C. & Beattie, 
Michael S. (Ohio State U, Lab of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology) A comparison of hypothalam- 
ically induced biting attack with natural predatory 
behavior in the cat. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 167-178. —In a 
study with 16 cats, a comparison of biting attack induced 
by electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus with 
natural feline predatory attack revealed a high degree of 
similarity between the 2 behaviors. All major compo- 
nents of natural attack could be elicited by hypothalam- 
ic stimulation in Ss not showing spontaneous attack, 
including stalking approach to prey, holding and pinning 
of the prey with forepaws, biting directed to the head and 
neck, prey kicking, prey carrying, and prey eating. 
Differences between natural and elicited attack were 
related to the range of completeness of elicited attack, 
the greater intensity of elicited attack, and the presence 
of unrelated responses induced by hypothalamic stimula- 
tion. Results support the view that hypothalamic 
stimulation facilititates sensorimotor mechanisms for 
separate response components, which are highly sensitive 
to specific stimulus features of the environment and 
potential goal objects. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

336. Beyra, M. & De Witte, Ph. (U Catholique, 
Faculté de Medicine, Lab de Neurophysiologie, Lou- 
vain, Belgium) Analysis of the cues values of reinforcing 
brain stimulation. Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 3(4), 350-354. —Conducted an experiment with 8 
male albino Wistar rats in which Ss with rewarding 
electrodes in the lateral posterior hypothalamus were 
trained to an avoidance paradigm. A brain stimulation 
delivered through the rewarding electrode was used as 
CS. Test was made for stimulus generalization, present- 
ing to Ss several substitute stimuli (SS). SS were 
com modifying the values of the electrical parame- 
ters of stimulation. The strength of the reinforcing effect 
elicited by this stimulus was evaluated. A high correla- 
lion was observed between the strength of the reinforcing 
effect and the stimulus generalization gradient. It is 
suggested that rats perceive the strength of reinforcing 
effect elicited by rewarding brain stimulation. —Journal 
abstract. 

337. Destrade, Claude; Jaffard, Robert; Deminiere, 
Jean-Marie & Cardo, Bernard. (U Bordeaux, Inst de 
Biologie Animale, Talence, France) [Effects of hippo- 
campal stimulation on reminiscence in two inbred 
strains of тісе.] (Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 237-243. —In 3 experiments, 
BALB/c and C57BL/6 mice were submitted to a Ist 
partial learning session in a Skinner box. Controlled 
performances in a 2nd session were both dependent on 
the intersession delay and strain. For a 2-min 30-sec 
delay, the 2 strains had the same performances; in 
contrast a 24-hr intersession delay led to an improvement 
of performances in BALB/c Ss (reminiscence) and to 
decrease in C57BL/6 mice. Postsession hippocampal 
subseizure stimulation (80 sec) improved reminiscence in 
the BALB/c strain while no effect was observed in 
C57BL/6 mice. The stimulation duration was an impor- 
lant parameter: For BALB/c the greater effect was 
observed with 40-80 sec of stimulation; for C57BL/6 
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mice the lengthening of stimulation did not substantially 
modify performances. (27 ref) — English abstract. 

338. DeVietti, Terry L. & Zwanziger, Max D. (Central 
Washington State Coll) Some properties of ECS-induced 
amnesia for a long-term habit. Physiological Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 340-344. — Two experiments, with a 
total of 87 male Long-Evans rats, investigated the 
phenomenon of ECS-induced amnesia for a long-term 
habit acquired in a K maze for food reward. In Exp I, Ss 
acquired a position habit in the K maze, and half of the 
Ss were extinguished to handling and startbox cues for 7 
days. On the 7th day, half of the extinction Ss and half of 
the Ss not given extinction were individually placed in 
the startbox of the К maze and given ECS. Remaining Ss 
were placed in the startbox and given sham ECS. Half of 
the Ss in each of the 4 resulting groups were tested at 24 
hrs, and the remainder were tested at 96 hrs, Results of 
the 24-hr test supported a previous finding that ECS Ss 
not given prior extinction to handling and startbox cues 
showed amnesia. However, this amnesia was transient, as 
indicated by memory recovery in Ss tested at 96 hrs. Exp 
II failed to provide evidence that ECS, when preceded by 
footshock, induced amnesia for the K maze position 
habit under conditions of food reward. Results suggest 
that the nature of the stimulus preceding ECS is critical 
to the production of amnesia and that the nature of the 
amnesia effected under these conditions may result from 
à dissociation of learning. —Journal abstract. 

339. Gaito, John. (York U, Downsview, Canada) The 
kindling effect as a part or full-term laboratory exercise 
in physiological psychology courses. Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 363-364. —Suggests use of 
the kindling effect for laboratory work in physiological 
psychology courses. Learning experiences involved are 
cited: making bipolar electrodes, implanting electrodes 
in the amygdala, stimulating animals and observing their 
behavior, and doing histological analyses. A simple 
kindling experiment is described. 

340. Jaffard, Robert; Destrade, Claude & Cardo, 
Bernard. (U Bordeaux, Lab de Psychophysiologie, Ta- 
lence, France) [Effects of hippocampal stimulation on 
passive avoidance in 2 strains of mice.] (Fren) Physiolo- 
gy & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 233-236. —Com- 
pared passive avoidance (PA) performance in a step- 
through task 24 hrs after learning in 2 inbred strains of 
mice: BALB/c and C57BL/6. Exp I showed that the 2 
classical components of the PA performance did not 
have the same importance in each strains: BALB/c 
exhibited a good specific avoidance response (SAR) and 
a weak conditioned emotional response (CER); the 
relative importance of these 2 components was reversed 
in the C57BL/6 strains. Exp II showed that 80-sec 
posttrial bilateral hippocampal subconvulsive stimula- 
tion improved the stronger component in each strain 
(SAR for BALB/c and CER for C57BL/6) and had no 
effect on the weaker component (CER for BALB/c and 
SAR for C57BL/6). (17 ref) —English abstract. . 

341. Livesey, P. J. & Muter, V. (U Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Functional differentiation within the neostri- 
atum of the rat using electrical (blocking) stimulation 
during discrimination learning. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1916(Feb), Vol 90(2), 203-211. 
— 16 male albino rats, 8 with bipolar electrodes implant- 
ed bilaterally in the anterodorsal head of the caudate- 
putamen and 8 with similar electrodes in the posteroven- 
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tral caudate-putamen, learned а spatial and а form 
discrimination task and their reversals while receiving 
“continuous” stimulation. Ss receiving stimulation to the 
anterodorsal caudate-putamen were impaired on spatial 
reversal learning compared with the posteroventral 
group. On form discrimination reversal the posteroven- 
tral ae was impaired compared with the anterodorsal 
group. This dissociation appears to be related to the 
particular cortical neostriatal projection system for the 
region stimulated and to demonstrate a behavioral 
differentiation in rat neostriatum comparable with that 
observed in the monkey. (30 ref) — Journal abstract. 

342. Madryga, F. J.; Goddard, G. V. & Rasmusson, D. 
D. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Canada) The kindling of 
motor seizures from hippocampal commissure in the 
rat. Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4) 
369-373. —Stimulated the hippocampal commissure to 
find conditions which favor triggering of motor seizures 
on the Ist trial, Ss were 29 male hooded Royal Victoria 
and 13 male albino Wistar rats. Strain and supplier of Ss, 
size and orientation of electrodes, distance between 
electrode poles, area of the commissure stimulated, 
ongoing behavior, pattern of electrical activity in the 
hippocampus, and state of arousal were varied. In each 
case, motor seizures developed only after many daily 
stimulations, as reported for other limbic sites. However, 
stimulation of corpus callosum or cingulum yielded 
motor seizures on the Ist trial. It is concluded that 
previous reports (R.J. Racine et al; see PA, Vol 48:4302) 
of Ist-trial motor seizures triggered from the hippocam- 
pal commissure must have resulted from stimulation 
which encroached upon these more dorsal structures. 
Results suggest that kindling may not be restricted to the 
strengthening of limbic-limbic connections but may also 
require modification of circuits lying more distal to the 
limbic system, —Journal abstract. 

343. Milgram, N. W.; Grant, Dave P. & Stockman, 5. 
M. (U Toronto, Scarborough Coll, Canada) Situational 
control over electrically induced ingestive behavior: A 
comparison of hippocampal and hypothalamic feeding. 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 34), 337-339, 
— Used either hippocampal or hypothalamic stimulation 
to induce feeding in 28 male hooded rats during 5 Меһг 
conditioning sessions. Subsequently, Ss were tested for 
feeding in the same situation bu: without brain stimula- 
tion. During the no-stimulation condition, the hip- 
pocmpal Ss ate more than the hypothalamic Ss and 
unstimulated control S. Hypothalamic Ss did not differ 
from controls on the no-stimulation days. Findings 
indicate that ingestive behavior induced by brain 
stimulation can come under situational control but that 
this phenomenon is dependent upon electrode place- 
ment. —Journal abstract. 

344. Santos-Anderson, Rebecca M. & Routtenberg, 
Aryeh .(U Illinois Medical Ctr)Stimulation of rat medial 
or sulcal prefrontal cortex during passive avoidance 
learning selectively influences retention performance. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 243-259. —In 4 
experiments with a total of 427 adult male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats, low-level unilateral electrical 
stimulation was delivered during passive avoidance 
learning to the prefrontal cortex. No brain stimulation 
was applied during a retention test 24 hrs later. 
Ventromedial prefrontal cortex stimulation produced 
retention impairment over and above that observed with 
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chronic electrode implantation. Sulcal cortex stimula- 
tion, in contrast, attenuated the retention deficit pro- 
duced by chronic implantation in the sulcal cortex. 
Stimulation of the dorsomedial thalamus resulted in 
retention disruption, but stimulation of another afferent 
common to both prefrontal regions, the locus coeruleus, 
did not. Results demonstrate that the functional role in 
memory of particular brain regions can be dissected by 
low-level electrical stimulation and that the rat sulcal 
and medial cortices subserve different functions in the 
information storage process. (56 ref) —Journal abstract. 

345. Segal, Menahem & Bloom, Floyd E. (NIMH, St 
Elizabeth's Hosp, Lab of Neuropharmacology, Washing- 
ton, DC) The action of norepinephrine in the rat 
hippocampus: 11. Hippocampal cellular responses to 
locus coeruleus stimulation in the awake rat. Brain 
Research, 1976 Vol 107(3), 499-511. —Studied the 
behavioral and physiological effects of electrical stimula- 
tion (30-100 pA) of the nucleus locus coeruleus (LC) in 
61 awake male Sprague-Dawley rats. LC electrodes 
consistently supported high rates of self-stimulation (SS). 
LC stimulation also inhibited spontaneous cellular 
discharges in the hippocampus (HPC). Both the LC- 
induced inhibition of HPC units and the LC-evoked SS 
behavior were antagonized by alpha-methyl-tyrosine 
(200 mg/kg ip) and 6-hydroxydopamine (300 ug intracis- 
ternally). In addition, subcutaneous chlorpromazine and 
diethyldithiocarbamate (10 and 200 mg/kg, respectively) 
antagonized LC-induced inhibition of HPC units. Dex- 
troamphetmine (3 mg/kg ip) facilitated SS behavior and 
reduced spontaneous HPC unit activity. The reinforcing 
properties of LC stimulation appear to correlate closely 
with inhibition of cellular activity in the hippocampus, 
and both actions appear to be mediated by norepineph- 
rine. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

346. Segal, Menahem & Bloom, Floyd E. (NIMH, St 
Elizabeth's Hosp, Lab of Neuropharmacology, Washing- 
ton, DC) The action of norepinephrine in the rat 
hippocampus: IV. The effects of locus coeruleus 
stimulation on evoked hippocampal unit activity. Brain 
Research, 1976 Vol 107(3), 513-525. —Recorded neuron- 
al activity in the hippocampus (HPC) in awake, freely 
moving male Sprague-Dawley rats. Most cells were 
inhibited by either a loud auditory stimulus (tone) or by 
electrical stimulation of the nucleus locus coeruleus (LC). 
The inhibitory responses to the tone were antagonized by 
drugs that interfere with central noradrenergic transmis- 
sion (chlorpromazine, 6-hydroxydopamine, and diethyl- 
dithiocarbamate). When LC stimulation was used as the 
UCS in a classical conditioning paradigm, previously 
habituated inhibitory responses to the tone were reinsti- 
tuted. When behaviorally subthreshold LC stimulation 
preceded a tone which was correlated with food, the 
existing CR to the tone was potentiated. Data suggest 
that the generalized inhibitory response of HPC neurons 
to a tone is modulated by the noradrenergic pathway and 
that experimental activation of LC can potentiate HPC 
responses to behaviorally significant CSs. — Journal 

abstract. 

347. Vale, Hans; Sundberg, Hakan & Ursin, Holger .(U 
Bergen Inst of Physiology, Norway) Habituation of 
orienting and motor responses elicited by stimulation of 
the cortex in the cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 337-341. —Studied orienting and motor 
responses (ORs and MRs) elicited by electrical stimula- 
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tion of the cortex in 29 unanesthetized, freely moving 
cats. A total of 73 electrodes were used, and the OR was 
elicited from 56 sites. The response was undistinguish- 
able from that elicited by ordinary sensory stimulation, 
and no difference was observed in the responses elicited 
from different cortical areas. MRs were observed less 
frequently. The OR showed habituation and dishabitua- 
tion in all but 4 Ss. MRs, however, with or without 
accompanying ORs, also showed habituation, dishabitu- 
ation, and even savings from one day to another. 
Stimulus recognition models seem inadequate to explain 
findings for the MR, but data can be explained by 
synaptic models of habituation. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

348. Waldbillig, Robert J. (U Minnesota) Attack, 
eating, drinking, and gnawing elicited by electrical 
stimulation of rat mesencephalon and pons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5725. 

349. Wilburn, Margaret W. (U Utah) The effect of 
graded intensities of caudate nucleus stimulation on 
performance of a complex motor task. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5721-5728. 
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350. Baker, Robert; Klothen, Kenneth L. & Gross, 
Charles G. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) 
Foveal lesions do not ameliorate the visual discrimina- 
tion deficit that follows foveal prestriate lesions. 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 365-368. 
—Removal of foveal prestriate cortex impairs visual 
discrimination learning by rhesus monkeys. To test 
whether this deficit might be due to a “higher-order” 
foveal scotoma, monkeys with foveal prestriate lesions 
were forced to fixate extrafoveally by infliction to central 
retinal lesions. Ss were 10 immature Macacca mulatta. 
The retinal lesions did not improve their visual discrimi- 
nation learning, thereby failing to support the hypothe- 
sis. —Journal abstract. 

351. Barbas, Helen & Spear, Peter D. (McGill U, 
Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, Canada) Effects of 
serial unilateral and serial bilateral visual cortex lesions 
on brightness discrimination relearning in rats. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 90(3), 279-292. —In Exp I, 32 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats with serial unilateral (SU), serial bilateral 
(SB), or I-stage bilateral (B) visual cortex lesions were 
compared in their retention of a preoperatively learned 
brightness discrimination. Groups SU and SB showed 
substantial savings of the brightness discrimination after 
the completed bilateral visual cortex removals, while 
Group B showed a complete postoperative loss. In Exp II 
with 34 rats, the effects of 2 additional types of serial 
bilateral visual cortex lesions were investigated. These 
involved the medial and then lateral aspects of visual 
cortex in 2 stages (ML), or vice versa (LM). Once again, 
the serial bilateral lesion groups (SB, ML, and LM) 
showed substantial savings of the discrimination after the 
completed lesion, while Group B showed a complete 
postoperative loss. Results indicate that the serial lesion 
effect is not specific to interhemispheric relationships. 
(29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

352. Bengelloun, Wail A.; Nelson, Deborah J.; Zent, 
Howard M. & Beatty, William W. (State U New York, 
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Binghamton) Behavior of male and female rats with 
septal lesions: Influence of prior Eonadectomy. Physiol- 
ogy & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 317-330. —Exam- 
ined the effects of gonadectomy at different ages (day of 
birth, 30 days, or 85-90 days) on the behavioral changes 
induced by septal lesions in adulthood (100-110 days of 
age) in 102 male and 76 female rats. In both sexes, septal 
lesions increased emotionality, facilitated acquisition of 
shuttle avoidance responding, increased escape from 
light onset, depressed rearing in the open field, increased 
the number of shocks received during passive avoidance 
acquisition, but did not affect the number of sessions 
Tequired to acquire or to extinguish the passive avoid- 
ance response. In males, only prepuberal gonadectomy 
attenuated hyperemotionality, but it had little influence 
on other behavioral changes produced by septal lesions. 
Ovariectomy, either prepuberally or in adulthood, also 
attenuated. hyperemotionality in females with lesions. 
Adult, but not prepuberal ovariectomy rendered females 
with septal lesions somewhat hypoactive compared to 
other female groups. Among Ss without lesions, females 
reared more, entered more squares, and were less likely 
to defecate than males during open field tests. Neonatal 
gonadectomy increased both rearing and activity in 
males. Females also acquired active avoidance behavior 
and extinguished passive avoidance behavior more 
rapidly than males, and gonadectomy at any age did not 
abolish sex differences in these behaviors. Sex differences 
in behavior and the effects of gonadectomy were 
generally similar in controls and in Ss with septal lesions, 
suggesting that differences in septal function are not 
likely to underlie sex differences in these behaviors. (54 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

353. Bevan, Thomas E. (Princeton U) Experimental 
dissociation of hypothalamic finickiness and motiva- 
tional deficits from hyperphagia and from 
tionality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5701-5702. 

354. Blochert, Patricia K.; Ferrier, Robert J. & 
Cooper, Roderick M. (U Calgary, Canada) [Effects of 
pretectal lesions on rats wearing light-diffusing occlu- 
ders.] (Fren) Brain Research, 1976 Vol 104(1), 121-128. 
—Data from 32 male hooded Long-Evans rats suggest 
that the pretectal region of the subcortical visual system 
primarily mediates responses to diffuse rather than to 
patterned light stimuli. Pretectal lesions induced greater 
transoperative deficits in performance of a light-dark 
discrimination task for Ss wearing light-diffusing occlu- 
ders than for non-occluded Ss. Pretectal lesions also 
produced less transoperative disruption in Ss trained to 
perform a pattern discrimination task (horizontal Ys 
vertical stripes). Results are the opposite of those which 
follow ablation of visual cortex. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. & Wiepk Piet R. (U 

355. Colpaert, Francis C. ema, . 
Groningen, Netherlands) Effects of ventromedial hy- 
pothalamic lesions on spontaneous intraspecies aggres- 
sion in male rats. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
16(1), 117-125. —Based on the previous findings that 
lesions in the ventromedial hypothalamic area (VMH) 
induce a fear-conditioning deficit in rats and that there is 
an inverse relationship between the ability to acquire fear 
and the occurrence of intraspecies aggression in monkeys 
and mice, it was predicted that intraspecies aggression 
would be increased in rats with VMH lesions. Levels of 
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spontaneous aggression were determined before and 
after VMH batons Were performed on 17 male Wistar 
rats and compared with those of their 17 unoperated test 
partners. Lesioned Ss were introduced into the test box 
either before or After the unoperated partner, Results 
support the prediction and also indicate that (а) when 
confronted with a novel environment containing a 
conspecific, Ss explored them with differing priorities; 
(b) VMH lesions do not affect these priorities; and (c) 
the VMH-lesion-induced aggression occurs as an exag- 
gerated response to the test partner's social behavior, 
rather than as a means of territorial defense. —. Gorsey. 

356. Ely, Daniel L.; Greene, Ernest С. & Henry, 
James P. (U California, Riverside) Minicomputer moni- 
tored social behavior of mice with hippocampus lesions. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 1-29. —A 
detailed behavioral analysis (24 hr/day) was made of 4 
groups of a total of 20 socially interacting male CBA 
mice in a population cage during a 24-day period. Ss 
were given either hippocampal or cortical (control) 
lesions, sham-operated, or unoperated. Each S was 
magnetically tagged, and individual transactions were 
detected using sensors located in each of the 8 chambers 
in the cage. The sensors interfaced with a minicomputer 
and teletype that produced 6-hr behavior profile reports 
for each S. Ss with hippocampal lesions (a) exhibited 
significantly higher locomotor activity and patrol pat- 
terns that peaked on Day 8 at a level 5 times that of the 
control groups; (b) showed greater consistency of 
circadian activity rhythm over the 24-day period; and (c) 
spent more time in the food chamber and included it 
more in their patrols than the controls. Less aggression 
was observed in this group, which also failed to develop a 
social hierarchy with dominant-subordinate relation- 
ships. Over time, however, locomotor activity returned to 
normal, and increased flight responses were observed, 
Data suggest that the hippocampus is involved with the 
experience and control of emotion and social behavior. 
(3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

357. Helmes, E. & Vanderwolf, C. H. (U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Effects of subtotal hippo- 
campal lesions upon hippocampal electrical activity. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 349-354. 
—Recorded hippocampal electrical activity during spon- 
taneous behavior in 20 male Long-Evans hooded rats 
before and after electrolytic lesions of the hippocampus. 
Acute experiments were also done on 8 Ss. Electrograph- 
ic seizures resulted from V4 of the lesions but hippocam- 
pal activity returned to normal within 24 hrs and showed 
no further abnormalities їп 1-5 mo of observation. 
Hippocampal electrographic seizure activity did not 
result in any observed behavioral seizures in any of the 
acute or lesioned Ss. Electrolytic lesions of the neocortex 
overlying hippocampus caused neither behavioral sei- 
zures nor electrographic seizures in the hippocampus 
during the period of recording. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

358. Herrmann, Thomas F. (U Tennessee) The effect 
of septal and frontal lesions on the species-typical 
behaviors of the rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5711-5712. 

35. ee M.; Maccabe, J. J. & Ettlinger, G. (Inst 
of Psychiatry, London, England) Transfer of training 
between the hands ina split-brain monkey with chronic 
parietal discharges. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 27-30. 
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—In a preliminary study exceptional savings on inter- 
manual transfer tasks were found in asplit-brain rhesus 
monkey with chronic discharges. Pending the results of 
further studies, it is speculated that the pathways used by 
the abnormal discharges were also utilized in the 
intermanual transfer. —Journal sui 4 
360. Keating, E. Gregory. (VA Hosp, Syracuse, NY) 
Effects of tectal lesions on peripheral field vision in the 
monkey. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 104(2), 316—320. 
—Examined the effects of ablation of the superior 
colliculus in rhesus monkeys forced by lesions in their 
central retinae to use their peripheral fields. Five Ss were 
trained оп a visual grasp test, a luminance discrimina- 
tion, a 2-choice pattern problem, and а movement 
discrimination before receiving tectal lesions, lesions of 
the macular retina, or sham operations, and were 
retested after operation. Results show that tectal lesions 
alone had no effect on any of the vision measures, and 
that forcing the Ss to solve these tasks with their 
peripheral fields did not exaggerate the tectal lesion 
effects. On the visual grasp test, ablation of the superior 
colliculus resulted in a Similar number of trials to 
criterion whether or not it was combined with a retinal 
lesion. Results indicate that the peripheral portion of the 
geniculostriate system can maintain considerable visual 
function in the absence of macular striate cortex, 
superior colliculus, and most of the pretectum. — 7. 
еу. 

Ст . Kling, Arthur & Dunne, Kathy. (Rutgers State U 
Coll of Medicine & Dentistry, Piscataway) Social-envi- 
ronmental factors affecting behavior and plasma 
testosterone in normal and amygdala lesioned M. 
speciosa. Primates, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 23-42. —Ob- 
served a group of 9 stumptailed macaques—3 adult 
males, 3 adult females, 2 juvenile females, and 1 yearling 
male—in a laboratory enclosure and subsequently in a 
half-acre corral. Lesions of the baso-lateral amygdaloid 
nuclei in 2 males and 2 females resulted in a disruption 
f affiliative behavior which did not recover over 1 3-mo 
m d of continuous. observation. Qualitative and 
uantitative measures indicated that no recovery in 
q cial isolation was evident. Social stress produced 
леш cohesiveness. Polymorphous sexual behavior 
increased in both operates and normals while in a 
Í boratory enclosure but was absent when Ss were placed 
la the enclosure. Plasma testosterone levels were related 
in cial rank in both males and females. Alterations in 
to RA EEA in the postoperative period were followed by 
О ошл: changes in testosterone levels. (16 ref) 
bstract. 
Ce Shl er, Christer. (U Bergen, Inst of Psychology, 
Norway) Habituation of the orienting response after 
edial and lateral septal lesions in the albino rat. 
ООЛО Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 63-72. —Com- 
d 15 male Mo-5II-Wistar rats with lesions in either 
oun dial or lateral septal nucleus with 8 Operated 
the ols in the habituation of the orienting response to 
ppm m stimulus. Lateral but not medial Septal lesion 
anau e retarded in the habituation of the orientin 
Ss yer e. The lateral septal lesion Ss also took longer to 
трон their exploratory activity in the testing envi- 
ha es ent. The integrity of the medial septal nucleus and 
ron holinergic projection to the hippocampus, therefore, 
its C not appear to be essential to normal habituation of 
ques rienting response. In contrast, the hippocamposep- 
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tal projection may play an important role in this process. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

363. Leporé, Franco; Ptito, Maurice; Cardu, Bruno & 
Dumont, Marcel. (U Montreal, Canada) Effects of 
striatectomy and colliculectomy on achromatic thresh- 
olds in the monkey. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 285-291. —Measured differential achromatic 
thresholds at photopic and scotopic levels of illumination 
in 10 normal, destriate, and colliculectomized rhesus 
monkeys. The discriminanda were achromatic patches 
subtending approximately 3.5-10° of visual angle. The 
main hypothesis was that their removal would result in a 
marked increase in the differential threshold though not 
necessarily to the same degree. This hypothesis was 
confirmed in the case of striate cortex removal, since the 
operation produced a threefold increase in threshold. 
The collicular ablations did not give as conclusive results 
since threshold increased in nearly all cases but only 
slightly. A 2nd hypothesis that the cortical ablation 
would affect photopic thresholds more than scotopic 
thresholds since the cortex had been postulated as being 
the only structure receiving cone input was not con- 
firmed since both photopic and scotopic thresholds 
increased to approximately the same extent. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

364. Linseman, Mary A. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Canada) Effects of lesions of the 
ventromedial hypothalamus on naloxone-induced mor- 
phine withdrawal in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
45(3), 271-276. —A previous report indicated that 
lesions of the hypothalamic ventromedial nucleus 
(VMN) suppressed autonomic signs of withdrawal from 
morphine. The present experiment was designed to 
determine whether such lesions suppressed a 2nd class, 
skeletal responses of withdrawal, as well. Naloxone- 
precipitated withdrawal was compared in 30 previously- 
addicted VMN-lesioned and sham male Sprague-Dawley 
rats and 30 drug-naive VMN-lesioned and sham Ss. The 
lesion failed to suppress any signs of withdrawal in the 
addicted lesioned Ss as compared with the shams. An 
attempt is made to explain the discrepancy between 
these and earlier published results on the basis of 
differing experimental designs. Implications of these 
results for possible dissociation of tolerance and depend- 
ence effects or possible plasticity of the brain in regard to 
drug effects are discussed. Further experiments are 
proposed in which time of lesion is manipulated in 
relation to the induction of dependence. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

365. Lorden, Joan F.; Oltmans, Gary A. & Margules, 
David L. (Temple U) Central noradrenergic neurons: 
Differential effects on body weight of electrolytic and 6- 
hydroxydopamine lesions in rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 
144—155. —Compared the effects of bilateral electrolytic 
and 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) lesions of the 
ventral noradrenergic bundle (VB) in 2 experiments with 
a total of 67 female albino rats. When Ss were fed only a 
standard laboratory diet, no significant differences were 
found between groups. When a high-fat diet supplement 
was introduced, the group with electrolytic lesions 
became significantly heavier than the control group; 
however, the 6-OHDA group did not differ from the 
Controls. Norepinephrine depletion was significantly 
Breater following the 6-OHDA than the electrolytic 
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lesions. Both lesions reduced telencephalic dopamine 
and serotonin only slightly. Exp II, in which both types 
of lesions were placed at a rostral ventromedial hypoth- 
alamic site, yielded the same pattern of results. Diet- 
dependent increased in body weight were attributed to 
the destruction of a non-noradrenergic system, which 
was spared by the relatively selective 6-OHDA lesion but 
damaged by the nonselective electrolytic lesion. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

366. Lown, Bradley A. (State University Coll New 
York, Buffalo) Alterations in active avoidance acquisi- 
tion in the guinea pig following septal lesions at three 
ages. Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
374-378. —Examined the behavior of 44 newborn, 
young adult, and mature adult guinea pigs (Cavia 
porcellus ) in a 2-way active avoidance apparatus after 
lesions of the septal area. Effects of the lesions were 
identical at all ages. In all age groups, lesions caused a 
facilitation of the avoidance behavior. The failure to find 
age differences is interpreted in terms of the relatively 
advanced brain development of precocial animals at 
birth. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

367. Morrison, G. Rolfe. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Taste thresholds, taste sensitivity and the 
effects of adrenalectomy in rats. Chemical Senses & 
Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 77-88. —A number of 
behavioral experiments have attempted to measure the 
absolute taste thresholds in the rat. Certain aspects of the 
procedures and methods of data analysis used in these 
experiments are reviewed and Suggest the following: (a) 
Although comparisons have commonly been made 
between the taste threshold values reported in different 
experiments, these are not valid because of the absence 
of a common definition of threshold. (b) The high- 
threshold model on which these experiments are based 
may be inappropriate. (c) It is possible to measure taste 
sensitivity rather than taste thresholds. If the preceding 
points had been considered in previous experiments 
different conclusions might have resulted regarding the 
effects of adrenalectomy on NaCl sensitivity. —Journal 
abstract. 

368. Oley, Nancy H. (Columbia U) Free-operant 
avoidance, punishment and conditioned suppression in 
cats with septal lesions. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5720-5721. 

369. Rowland, Neil. (U Pittsburgh) Endogenous 
Circadian rhythms in rats recovered from lateral 
hypothalamic lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 257-266. —Three experiments with adult male 
Sprague-Dawley rats showed that, compared with intact 
controls, Ss which had recovered spontaneous ingestion 
after lateral hypothalamic lesions exhibited exaggerated 
nocturnal rhythms. Food intake was low and water 
intake negligible in the light part of a light-dark (LD) 
12:12 cycle. The endogenous thythms persisted in 
Constant dark and were clearly free running in constant 
light with periods of 25-26 hrs. Ss with relatively 
asymmetric damage showed strong LL suppression of 
intake on the Ist day; Ss with symmetric damage showed 
no LL suppression and the strongest free running 
rhythms; and Ss with the largest lesions showed a 
permanent LL suppressien of fluid intake from Day 3 
onward. The LL rhythms were rapidly reentrained with a 
restored LD cycle, with phase shifts of over 90*/24 hrs. 
Recovered laterals, which were previously blinded by 
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orbital enucleation, showed free running rhythms with 
periods close to 24 hrs. The division of the 24-hr period 
into active (a) and quiescent (p) phases was much more 
sharply defined after the lesion, especially marked for 
drinking; feeding and activity rhythms were very similar. 
It is suggested that the recovered lateral is dependent 
upon endogenous oscillator(s) subserving motivated 
behaviors. (35 ref) —Journal abstract, 

370. Sclafani, Anthony & Berner, Charles N, (Brook- 
lyn Coll, City U New York) Influence of diet palatability 
on the meal taking behavior of hypothalamic hyper- 
Phagic and normal rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 355-363. —In 2 experiments with 
a total of 18 adult female CFE rats, Ss made hyperphagic 
by parasagittal hypothalamic knife cuts overate a 
palatable milk diet by greatly increasing their meal size, 
while only slightly increasing meal frequency. Reducing 
the palatability of the diet by quinine or salt adulteration 
decreased to normal levels the total intake and meal size, 
but not meal frequency of hyperphagic Ss, The disrup- 
tion in the diurnal feeding pattern displayed by hyper- 
phagic Ss was relatively unaffected by diet palatability 
changes. Results are discussed in terms of the short- and 
long-term regulatory deficits thought to be responsible 
for the hypothalamic hyperphagia syndrome, (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

371. Smith, Myra O. & Holland, Robert C. (Colgate 
U) Effects of lesions of the nucleus accumbens on 
lactation and postpartum behavior. Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 331-336. —Conducted 3 
experiments, with a total of 82 Fisher albino and hooded 
female rats, to confirm results of electric stimulation 
studies which indicate that the nucleus accumbens (NA) 
can exercise a facilitatory influence on oxytocin secretion 
and the milk ejection reflex. Lesions including the 
dorsomedial NA were followed by heightened emotion- 
ality and impaired lactational performance, attributable 
in some instances to oxytocin deficiency and in others to 
a possible prolactin insufficiency. Poor lactational 
performance was accompanied by the absence of 
maternal behavior. Lesions made in the posterior 
hypothalamus reversed the latter but not the former, 
indicating that (a) inferior maternal behavior was not 
attributable to hormonal deficiencies underlying poor 
lactational performnace but to the generally excitable 
state of the Ss, and (b) the hormonal deficiencies were 
direct consequences of the lesion and not secondarily 
produced by chronic sympathetic activation. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

372. Stein, Marvin; Schiavi, Raul C. & Camerino, 
Maria. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) 
Influence of brain and behavior on the immune system. 
Science, 1976(Feb 6), Vol 191(4226), 435-440. — Discuss- 
es the influence of hypothalamic lesions on immune 
Processes, specifically the humoral immune response. 
Psychosocial (e.g., differential housing, aggression, shock 
administration, handling, and avoidance learning) in 
infection and neoplasia are examined, along with the 
neurophysiological mechanisms which mediate psycho- 
social influences on immunological reactions. Experi- 
mental data from mice, dogs, guinea pigs, and rats are 
presented to demonstrate how psychosocial processes 
influence susceptibility to some infections and aspects of 
humoral and cell-mediated immune responses. A review 
of the mechanisms that may be involved in the role of the 
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hypothalamus in immune responses indicates that there 
is no single mediating factor. Various processes may 
participate, including the autonomic nervous system and 
neuroendocrine activity. There is some evidence that 
hypothalamic lesions modify cell-mediated immune 
Tesponses, although further research is necessary to 
clarify this relationship. —Journal summary. 

373. Stricker, Edward M. (U Pittsburgh) Drinking by 
rats after lateral hypothalamic lesions: A new look at 
the lateral hypothalamic syndrome. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 
127-143. —Rats that have recovered from aphagia and 
adipsia following lateral hypothalamic lesions are be- 
lieved to be incapable of experiencing thirst and drink 
water simply to facilitate the consumption of dry food. 
However, the present results from adult Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats indicate that these Ss will drink in response to 
dehydration of the intracellular or intravascular fluid 
compartments and to hyperangiotensinemia, if testing 
continues beyond a few hours. Comparable effects also 
were obtained in Ss with mesencephalic brain damage, 
which appeared to destroy portions of the substantia 
nigra and the ascending nigrostriatal dopaminergic 
projections. These findings, when placed in the context 
Of a recent neurochemical model for recovery of 
function, suggest a new interpretation of the lateral 
hypothalamic syndrome. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

374. White, Brent C. (Princeton U) Effects of 
hippocampal lesions on reversal and passive avoidance 
learning: An ontogenetic study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5727. 

375. Woodruff, Michael L. (U Florida) Midbrain and 
callosal influences on the spread of cortical epilepsy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5728. 

376. Yager, Dean & Sharma, S. C. (State U New 
York, State Coll of Optometry, New York City) 
Evidence for visual function mediated by anomalous 
Projection in goldfish. Nature, 1975(Aug), Vol 256(5517), 
490-491. —Removed the left optic tectum from 3 adult 
goldfish, leaving both eyes intact. After 125 days, when 
Organized ipsilateral projection was present, visual CRs 
were established using a visual stimulus and AC shock, 
and respiration rate was measured. All 3 Ss produced 
vigorous CRs with either eye facing the stimulus field. 
Thresholds were nearly identical with the 2 eyes, and 
removal of the left eye of 1 S produced no measurable 

change in the threshold with the Tight eye facing the 
stimulus. The remaining eye projected onto the remain- 
ing ipsilateral tectum in normal retinotopical order. Thus 
the anomalous ipsilateral visuotectal projection in 
goldfish is able to mediate visual behavior with sensitivi- 
ty as great as the normal projection. —/. Davis. 
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377. Abbatiello, Elvera В. & Daly, Iraneus. (St John's 
U Coll of Pharmacy & Allied Health Professions, 
Jamaica, NY) Effects of d-amphetamine sulfate on 
aggressive behavior in laboratory mice. C/inical Toxicol- 
ogy, 1975(Jun), Vol 8(3), 337-347. —Studied the effects 
of dextroamphetamine sulfate on maternal weight, litter 
Size, and isolation-induced aggression in the adult 
offspring of treated vs untreated female Swiss-Webster 
mice. 48 virgin Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 treatment 
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groups: no-drug control, saline control, and 2.5 or 7.5 
mg/kg subcutaneous amphetamine twice daily for 30 
days. On the 30th day of treatment, Ss were mated and 
treatment continued until the end of pregnancy. Off- 
spring were weaned at 20 days of age; 20 males and 20 
females were selected randomly from each treatment 
group and maintained in isolation for 21 days when 
aggression studies were done on same-sex pairs of 
offspring. Results show no significant differences in 
maternal weight gain or in litter size among the 
treatment groups. Among the offspring, there was no 
significant difference in the latency period of control 
males and females, but significant differences were found 
between the latency periods of males and females in the 
other 3 groups. Amphetamine had no effect on either 
latency period or frequency of aggression in the females, 
but there was a 40% decrease in the total aggression 
scores of the amphetamine groups compared to that of 
the controls. —В. McLean. 

378. Adamec, C.; Pihl, R. O. & Leiter, L. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Canada) An analysis of the subjective 
marihuana experience. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 295-307. —Administered 2 
questionnaires assessing drug history and marihuana 
effects in 236 Canadian marihuana users who volun- 
teered for a study in which they would use the drug. In 
addition to obtaining descriptive information and factor 
analyzing the marihuana experience, the relationship 
between experience and effect variables was studied. 
Results suggest that the "typical" S in marihuana 
experiments is not a "typical" user, that the marihuana 
experience is verbally definable, and that prior expectan- 
cies and histories of effect alter the experience. To 
examine possible effects of geographical and subcultural 
differences, results were compared to those reported by 
C. T. Tart (1971) in a similar study in California. One 
difference noted was that the Canadian sample required 
a_higher level of intoxication to experience certain 
effects. —Journal abstract. 

379. Ando, Kiyoshi. (Central Inst for Experimental 
Animals, Kawasaki, Japan) The discriminative control 
of operant behavior by intravenous administration of 
drugs in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 
47-50. —Trained 7 male Sprague-Dawley and Wistar 
rats to discriminate the stimulus properties of ampheta- 
mine and saline. Food reinforcer was given after 
leverpressing following iv amphetamine infusions but not 
following saline infusions. Subsequent tests under extinc- 
tion conditions showed that Ss pressed a lever ata high 
rate following infusions of amphetamine, methampheta- 
mine, and cocaine, but at a low rate following saline, 
ethanol, epinephrine, or sodium pentobarbital. Similar 
procedures indicated that Ss could also discriminate 
between ethanol and saline. Findings confirm earlier 
results indicating that iv drug administration can act asa 
discriminative stimulus in controlling operant behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

380. Axelsson, Rolf & Martensson, Erik. (U Göteborg, 
Sweden) Serum concentration and elimination from 
serum of thioridazine in psychiatric patients. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 242-265. 
—Eight groups of 14-90 yr old psychiatric inpatients 
ү = 336) were examined for serum concentration of 
thioridazine. Ss included those receiving thioridazine for 
at least 8 days and who were receiving other medications 
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as well (Group 1); those treated with thioridazine only 
(Groups 2 and 3); those receiving thioridazine only 
whose serum concentration was repeatedly determined 
from the beginning of medication (Group 4), for a 3-wk 
period (Group 5), or for a 1-2 yr period (Group 6); those 
treated alternately with thioridazine in tablets and as a 
suspension (Group 7); and those whose serum half-life of 
thioridazine was determined (Group 8). Groups 7 and 8 
were also measured for elimination of thiorazine from 
serum. The influence of clinical and physiological 
variables on serum concentration was studied in Groups 
1, 2, 7, and 8. Results show that (a) there was a diurnal 
variation in the elimination of thioridazine, with slower 
elimination during late night hours; (b) psychotics had 
the slowest elimination and highest serum concentra- 
tions, while alcoholics had the fastest elimination and 
lowest serum concentrations; (c) dose-dependent kinetics 
were indicated in the alcoholics; (d) there was a positive 
correlation between age and serum half-life and between 
weight and drug dosage; and (e) no differences were 
found between Ss receiving the drug alone or in 
combination with other medication. —B. McLean. 

381. Babbini, M.; Gaiardi, M. & Bartoletti, M. (U 
Bologna Inst of Pharmacology, Italy) Changes in fixed- 
interval behavior during chronic morphine treatment 
and morphine abstinence in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 
1976 Vol 45(3), 255-259. —28 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
previously trained to an FI 2-min schedule were treated 
twice daily with saline or morphine hydrochloride (final 
dose 40 mg/kg, ip) for 44 days. On Day 45 an abstinence 
state was induced by withdrawing morphine or by giving 
nalorphine (1 mg/kg, ip). Operant behavior was recorded 
on alternate days during the period of chronic treatment 
and during the withdrawal phase (21 days). It was found 
that the number of leverpresses decreased significantly 
during the Ist days of morphine administration but 
increased later over the control values. The quarter-life 
was not changed during this period. Morphine withdraw- 
al and nalorphine treatment both caused a further 
increase in leverpresses that lasted about 11 days. Again 
quarter-life was not changed. Results indicate that the 
effects of morphine on FI behavior in rats not only 
undergo tolerance but are actually reversed during the 


chronic treatment. The data obtained during the with- - 


drawal phase are discussed in relation to the secondary 
abstinence syndrome described by W. R. Martin et al 
(1963). (27 ref) —Journal abstract. У 
382. Barr, Gordon А.; Моуег, К. Е. & Gibbons, Judith 
L. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Effects 
of imipramine, d-amphetamine, and tripelennamine on 
mouse and frog killing by the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 267-269. —Notes that imipramine, 
dextroamphetamine, and tripelennamine have been 
shown to block mouse killing by the rat when adminis- 
tered peripherally. In the present experiment the effects 
Of these drugs on frog killing as well as mouse killing 
Were examined in 14 rats of both sexes and various 
Strains selected on the basis of being natural frog and 
mouse killers. Dextroamphetamine sulfate (2 mg/kg, ip) 
significantly increased the latencies of attacking and 
killing both prey. Tripelennamine and imipramine (7.5 
and 12 mg/kg, ip, respectively) blocked the response to a 
frog. While most Ss preferred to attack and kill frogs 
rather tha mice as determined by a paired-comparison 
test, the drug effects were unrelated to those preferences. 
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All 3 compounds significantly increased sniffing laten- 

cies to a frog but not to a mouse. Results Suggest that 

drugs which block mouse killing may also block frog 
ng. —Journal abstract, 

383. Baumann, Pierre. (U Lausanne, Ctr de Recherche 
Psychopathologique, Prilly, Switzerland) Metabolism of 
S-hydroxytryptophan-!^C ‘after intracisternal injection 
with and without the influence of drugs in the rat brain. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 39-45, 

384. Belenko, Steven & Woods, Stephen C. (Columbia 
U) Blood-ethanol levels predict amount of ethanol 
consumption by rats. Physiological — Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 422-424. — Conducted 2 experi- 
ments whose results confirm a previous report by the 
present authors (see PA, Vol 52:1 1715) that low-drinker 
rats develop higher peak blood-ethanol levels than high- 
drinker rats following intraperitoneal ethanol. In Exp 1, 
Ss were 5 high and 5 low drinkers selected from 25 male 
albino Charles River rats. In Exp II, Ss were 3 high and 3 
low drinkers selected from 8 female Wistar rats, Further, 
a strong correlation occurred between blood-ethanol 
levels in naive Ss and subsequent free-choice ethanol 
intake. 

385. Branch, Marc N. (U Florida) Behavior as a 
stimulus: Joint effects of d-amphetamine and pentobar- 
bital. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, 1974(Apr), Vol 189(1), 33-41. —Trained pigeons on 
a procedure where the number of pecks required on a 
center key (FR) signalled which of 2 side keys was 
"correct." The effects of dextroamphetamine, pentobar- 
bital, and combinations of the drugs on both rate of 
responding and accuracy were examined. Response rates 
on the center key were increased by pentobarbital, but 
decreased by amphetamine. When given in combination, 
the 2 drugs antagonized each other's effects. Response 
rates on the side keys were increased by either ampheta- 
mine or pentobarbital, and combinations of the 2 drugs 
acted synergistically to increase rates more than either 
drug alone. Both drugs reduced accuracy in a dose- 
related fashion, and combinations of low doses of the 
drugs worked synergistically to decrease accuracy. The 
effects of amphetamine were only slightly changed when 
the difficulty of the discrimination was increased. The 
nature of the joint effect of amphetamine and pentobar- 
bital depended on both the current situation and on the 
aspect of behavior measured. —Journal abstract. 

386. Buchenauer, Doris; Turnbow, Marilyn & Peters, 
Marvin A. Effect of chronic methadone administration 
on pregnant rats and their offspring. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 189(1), 66—71. —Reports that chronic administration 
of methadone to pregnant rats is associated with an 
increase in mortality compared with either nontreated 
pregnant rats or treated nonpregnant rats. 148 pups were 
weaned from 20 control animals, while 20 animals in 
each of 3 treated groups—2.5, 5, and 7.5 mg/kg of 
methadone—raised 78, 42, and 41 pups, respectively, to 
weaning age. Treatment of the female during pregnancy 
resulted in a decreased number of live offspring/] litter, an 
increase in the percentage of stillborn pups, an increase 
in infant mortality, and a retardation of growth of the 
pups nursing treated mothers. There was a dose- 
response relationship in most parameters at the lower 
doses used, but at higher dose levels the dose-response 
relationship was not as obvious. The overall effect of 
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methadone on reproduction is seen as an increase in the 
number of maternal deaths, a decrease in the number of 
pups born/litter, and a decrease in the number of pups 
weaned. —Journal abstract. 

387. Byrd, Larry D. (Harvard Medical School, New 
England Regional Primate Research Ctr, Southborough) 
Modification of the effects of chlorpromazine on 
behavior in the chimpanzee. Journal of. Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Apr), Vol 189(1), 24-32. 
—During daily 2-hr sessions, keypressing behavior in the 
chimpanzee was maintained under a multiple Fl-10 min 
FR-30 schedule of food delivery. Water was freely 
available, and schedule-related drinking occurred regu- 
larly during the session. Intramuscular chlorpromazine 
(CPZ) increased mean response rates under the FI 
schedule at doses of 0.03-0.3 mg/kg and decreased 
responding at 1.0-3.0 mg/kg. The high rates of respond- 
ing under the FR schedule were not affected by lower 
doses, but were decreased by the higher ones. Water 
intake was only affected (decreased) at doses of 1.0-3.0 
mg/kg. Presentation of a 20-msec auditory stimulus after 
each response during both the FI and FR schedules 
potentiated the enhancing effect of CPZ on responding 

under the FI schedule, although it did not alter 
responding under the FR schedule or water intake. 
—Journal abstract. 

388. Collu, Robert. (Hépital Ste-Justice, Ctr de 
Recherche Pédiatrique, Quebec, Canada) Endocrine 
effects of chronic intraventricular administration of : 
A*?-tetrahydrocannabinol to prepuberal and adult male 
rats. Life Sciences, 1976(Jan), Vol 18(2), 223-230. —The 
daily intraventricular administration of A?-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (THC) in microgram amounts for a week to 
20 prepuberal and adult male Sprague-Dawley rats had 
definite endocrine effects. Prostrate weights were re- 
duced, and plasma and pituitary levels of growth 
hormone were increased in prepuberal Ss. Pituitary levels 
of prolactin were increased both in prepuberal and adult 
Ss, while pituitary and adrenal weights and plasma 
Corticosterone levels were increased in adults. Brain 
weights were significantly reduced by THC in prepuberal 
Ss and significantly increased in adult Ss. No changes in 
brain levels of noradrenaline, dopamine, or serotonin 
were found. Results indicate that THC may modify some 
endocrine functions when injected directly into the brain 
in microgram amounts. They show, on the other hand, 
that young and adult animals may respond differently to 
the chronic administration of the psychoactive drug, 
although the difference may be due to a biphasic effect 
of different doses. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

389. Colpaert, Francis C.; Niemegeers, Carlos J. & 
Janssen, Paul A. (Janssen Pharmaceutical Research Lab, 
Beerse, Belgium) Differential response control by 
isopropamide: A peripherally induced discriminative 
cue. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
34(2), 381-384. —Examined the hypothesis that, whereas 
state-dependent learning requires a central action of the 
training drug, drug discrimination learning may not 
necessarily imply that the drug affects the brain. Six rats 
were employed to determine whether the peripherally 
acting anticholinergic drug isopropamide (0.02 mg/kg 
subcutaneously), which does not cross the blood-brain 
barrier, would be able to produce a discriminable 
stimulus complex. In Ss trained to discriminate isopro- 

pamide from saline, discrimination was generalized to 
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dexetimide and methylscopolamine with isopropamide 
treatment. Findings confirm that isopropamide produced 
a discriminable stimulus complex and indicate that drug 
discrimination learning does not necessarily require a 
central drug action. —Journal abstract. Р 

390. Cowan, Alan & Macfarlane, Ian R. (Reckitt & 
Colman, Pharmaceutical Div, Hull, England) Effect of 
morphine antagonists on drug-induced hypothermia. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 277-282. —Since it 
has been reported that the narcotic antagonist analgesic, 
cyclazocine, has thymoleptic activity in man, certain 
neuropharmacological properties of this compound were 
analyzed in male LAC/A albino mice and female 
Sprague-Dawley rats, using diprenorphine, naloxone, 
and RX-336-M as reference narcotic antagonists and 
morphine, desmethylimipramine, and dextroampheta- 
mine as standard psychotropic agents. From interaction- 
al studies with alpha-methylparatyrosine (AMPT) in 
rats, and apomorphine, oxotremorine, or reserpine in 
mice, the calorigenic activities of each compound were 
compared. Diprenorphine, naloxone, and morphine had 
no significant calorigenic effect in any test. Evidence of 
potential antidepressant activity for cyclazocine was 
based on a 30 mg/kg subcutaneous dose, preventing the 
development of reserpine-induced hypothermia. RX-336- 
M reversed established hypothermia in reserpine and 
AMPT tests. Since this calorigenic action was not 
antagonized by naloxone it is concluded that narcotic 
receptors were probably not involved in mediation of the 
effect. Although RX-336-M resembled desmethylimipra- 
mine and amphetamine in the reserpine (reversal) and 
apomorphine tests, contrasting data from the reserpine 
(prevention), oxotremorine, and AMPT tests indicate 
possible psychotropic activity based on different neuro- 
chemical mechanisms. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

391. Córsico, R.; Moizeszowicz, J.; Bursuck, L. & 
Rovaro, E. (U La Plata, Facultad de Ciencias Médicas, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) Evaluation of the psychotropic 
effect of etifoxine through pursuit rotor performance 
and GSR. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 301—303. 
— Selected 6 normal undergraduate volunteers to com- 
pare the psychotropic effects of etifoxine, dextroamphe- 
tamine, and placebo. АП Ss received etifoxine 300 mg, 
amphetamine 5 mg, and placebo in a double-blind 
crossover design involving a single dose weekly. The 
criteria studied were GSR and performance on the 
pursuit-rotor task. Ss were tested before, 2 hrs, and 6 hrs 
after drug administration. At 2 hrs after, both the GSR 
and pursuit-rotor performance obtained with each drug 
differed significantly from placebo, but not between 
drugs. The effects of etifoxine were similar to those of 
amphetamine in reducing GSR and improving pursuit- 
rotor performance. —Journal abstract. 

392. DeFeudis, P. A.; Paolino, В. M. & DeFeudis, F. 
V. (U Autónoma, Facultad de Medicina, Madrid, Spain) 
Effects of d-amphetamine on the incorporation of 
carbon atoms of D-glucose into the brains of differen- 
tially-housed mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 
167-169. —Male C-57 black mice were housed either 
individually (isolated) or in groups of 20-25 (aggregated) 
for 5-9 wks or for 22 wks. A decreased incorporation of 
radioactivity into brain from subcutaneously adminis- 
tered U-4C-dextroglucose occurred іп isolated Ss as 
Compared to grouped. Amphetamine, administered 
before labelled glucose, produced a dose-dependent 
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decrease of radioactivity Which was selective to the 
brains of the isolated Ss. Data support the correlation 
between isolation-induced changes in behavior and 
central metabolic pathways and indicate further that 
these changes may be altered by administration of 
psychoactive agents. —Journal abstract. 

393. Dews, P. B. & Herd, J. A. (Harvard Medical 
School) Behavioral activities and cardiovascular func- 
tions: Effects of hexamethonium on cardiovascular 
changes during Strong sustained static work in rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Apr), Vol 189(1), 12-23. — Trained 
rhesus monkeys to pull with a force of about 80% of their 
body weight. During pulls, there was a sustained increase 
in mean arterial blood pressure (BP) and a longer lasting 
increase in heart rate (HR). Hexamethonium intramus- 
cularly caused a dose-dependent decrease in resting 
mean arterial BP to an asymptote at 40 to 50 mm Hg 
with doses of 10 mg/kg or larger. The rise in mean 
arterial BP during a pull was not attenuated. by 
hexamethonium in doses which prevented the increase in 
HR. Neither atropine nor phentolamine after hexame- 
thonium prevented the pressor response to pulling. It 
appears that the pressor response does not require 
mediation by the autonomic nervous System, that the BP. 
increase during ganglionic blockade is due to mechanical 
factors related to the contraction of the skeletal muscles. 
The large cardiovascular effects of skeletal muscle 
contraction, even in a relatively motionless S, do not 
Support inferences of direct environmental or emotional 
effects on cardiovascular function. —Journal abstract. 

394. Duncan, I. J. & Wood-Gush, D. G. (Agricultural 
Research Council’s Poultry Research Ctr, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) The effect of a rauwolfia tranquillizer on 
stereotyped movements in frustrated domestic fowl. 
Applied Animal Ethology, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(1), 67-76. 
—Tested the effects of mepireserpate (Pacitran), a 
reserpine derivative, on stereotyped movements induced 
by frustrating the attempts of Leghorn hens to obtain 
food. In Exp I with 8 Ss, intramuscular doses (1 mg/kg, 
im) of the drug delayed the onset of stereotyped 
movements. In Exp II with 12 Ss, stereotyped move- 
ments, which were already established in preceding 
trials, were reduced in frequency by about 50%. Exp III 
with 20 Ss showed that the reduction of stereotyped 
movements was not due to reduction of hunger or motor 
Coordination. Based on other findings that tranquilizers 
reduce fear in animals, it is argued that stereotyped 
movements reflect a fear response to the aversive aspects 
of food frustration and that the reduction of stereotyped 
movements is due in part to reduction of this fear 
response. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. : 

395. Eckardt, Michael J. (VA Hosp, Psychobiology 
Research Lab, Sepulveda, CA) Conditioned taste aver- 
Sion produced by the oral ingestion of ethanol in the 
rat. Physiological Psychology, 1975(December), Vol 3(4), 
317-321. —Used a taste-aversion paradigm to demon- 
Strate that aversive consequences accompany the rapid 
oral ingestion of 5% ethanol solutions, using 20 Sprague- 
Dawley female albino rats as Ss. The learned taste 
aversion resulted from 5 self-administrations of alcohol 
mixed with an originally preferred flavor at a dosage of 
1.51 g alcohol/kg body weight/day. Ingestion of larger 
doses of alcohol by control animals, however, did not 
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Produce any evidence of taste aversion. 
abstract. 

396. Edelson, Albert; Gottesfeld, Zehava; Samuel, 
David & Yuwiler, Arthur. (Weizmann Inst of Science, 
Rehovot, Israel) Effect of lithium and other alkali metals 
on brain chemistry and behavior: Il. Intracranial self- 
stimulation behavior. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
45(3), 233-237. —Male Sprague-Dawley rats implanted 
with bipolar electrodes aimed at the medial forebrain 
bundle (MFB) were trained to self-stimulate, 6 daily 
injections of 2 mEq/kg of the chloride salts of Li+, 
Rb+, or Cs+ were administered, and the rate of 
intracranial self-stimulation (ICSS) was recorded. Lithi- 
um caused a reversible decrease in ICSS rate, beginning 
on the 2nd day and returning to pretreatment rate on the 
4th day of injections. The decrease was more pro- 
nounced in Ss with high baseline rate (over 500 
responses/10 min) than in low responders, Rubidium 
enhanced ICSS rate whereas cesium had no effect. 
Results agree with other accumulating data showing the 
opposite effects of Li-- and Rb +, but their relevance to 
affective disorders is not clear. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

397. Edson, Patricia H. (Tulane U) Chemical corre- 
lates of tonic immobility in chickens. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5708. 

398. Fouriezos, George & Wise, Roy A. (Concordia U 
Ctr for Research on Drug Dependence, Montreal, 
Canada) Pimozide-induced extinction of intracranial 
self-stimulation: Response patterns rule out motor or 
performance deficits. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(2), 
371-380. —Assessed the temporal pattern of self-stimula- 
tion (SS) in 5 Wistar and 5 hooded male rats after doses 
of pimozide that have been argued to decrease or block 
the perception of reward (0.05, 0.16, and 0.50 mg/kg). Ss 
had been implanted with monopolar electrodes in the 
lateral hypothalamic area. Stimulation intensities ranged 
from 13.5 to 284A. Pimozide was administered 4 hrs 
before the 14th, 18th, and 22nd (last) self-stimulation 
sessions. Pimozide reduced the overall rate of SS in a 
dose-related manner. The pattern of SS under the highest 
dose suggested that the suppressed responding was due 
to interference with the rewarding effects of SS; initial 
Tesponding was near or above normal but was not 
sustained by feedback from stimulation. Pimozide did 
not interfere with Ss’ ability to initiate or continue 
normal responding as shown by the Ist few minutes of 
testing. It is concluded that pimozide produces a pattern 
of decreased responding that seems to reflect the 
decreased reward value of SS rather than a decreased 
performance capacity. The role of dopamine in the 
central mediation of reward is suggested. (15 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

399. Franks, H. M. et al. (U Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia) The effect of caffeine on human 
performance, alone and in combination with ethanol. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 177-181. —The 
effect of caffeine (300 mg/70 kg) on cognitive, perceptual 
and motor functions was investigated both alone and in 
combination with ethanol (0.75 g/kg) in 68 healthy 
university student volunteers of both sexes. A test battery 
consisting of standing steadiness, simple and complex 
reaction time, manual dexterity, numerical reasoning, 
perceptual speed, and verbal fluency was used. Placebos 
for both drugs were included. Caffeine was administered 
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in decaffeinated coffee immediately after finishing 
drinking the alcoholic beverage. A peak plasma ethanol 
concentration of 92 + 4 mg/100 ml occurred at 40 min 
which was not modified by caffeine. Caffeine did not 
antagonize the ethanol-induced decrement in perform- 
ance except in the reaction time tests. Caffeine alone 
caused a significant increase in body sway at 40 min. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

400. Gay, George R. et al. (Haight-Ashbury Free 
Medical Clinics, San Francisco, CA) Cocaine: History, 
epidemiology, human pharmacology, and treatment: A 
prespective on a new debut for on old girl. Clinical 
Toxicology, 1975(Apr), Vol 8(2), 149-178. — Describes 
the geographical origins and cultivation of cocaine, an 
alkaloid derived from the coca shrub, its use as the first 
anesthetic in the Western world, its popularity during the 
19th century, and its citation by Freud and others as 
being of great medicinal value. The chemistry, toxicity, 
and pharmacological action of cocaine are detailed, 
including its effects as a CNS stimulant, its use as a 
topical anesthetic for the eye, and its harmful side effects, 
particularly on the cardiovascular system. The use of 
cocaine in the current drug subculture as the “cham- 
pagne of drugs” because of its scarcity and high cost, and 
its increased use since 1970 in the US are noted. It is 
concluded that cocaine is a prime example of a substance 
which does not cause physical dependence or tolerance, 
but which leads to a profound type of drug abuse 
through strong psychic dependence. (61 ref) —B. 
McLean. 

401. Gerlach, Jes. (Rigshospitalet, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) Long-term effect of perphenazine on the substan- 
tia nigra in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 
51-54. —A controlled blind study was made of the effect 
of perphenazine enanthate (3.4 mg/kg/14 days for 12 mo 
and 40 mg/kg/14 days for 6 mo) on the number of nerve 
cells (light microscopy) and the uptake of *H-uridine 
(autoradiography) in the substantia nigra of male Wistar 
rats. No significant differences were found between the 
numbers of nerve cells in treated and untreated Ss, 
neither in the pars compacta nor in the pars reticularis. 
Nor were any significant differences found with regard 
to cell cytology or uptake of 3H-uridine. On the basis of 
the present data and certain clinical and neuroanatomic 
studies of patients with persistent signs of encephalopa- 

thy following long-term neuroleptic treatment, it is 
suggested that perphenazine and related neuroleptics 
may exert an irreversible neurotoxic effect on the cells in 
the nigro-striatal system, but that this effect is not 
manifest until an elevated sensitivity to neuroleptics is 
present (e.g, in the form of age phenomena and/or 
psychiatric disease processes). (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

402. Ghazal, Abd-Elrahim M.; Makar, Adeeb B. & 

Daabees, Tahia T. (Alexandria U, Egypt) Effect of oral 
contraceptives (Lyndiol) on rat brain gamma aminobu- 
tyric acid system. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 25(2), 115-118. —Virgin female albino rats were 
treated with the estrogenic substance mestranol, the 
progestogenic substance lynestrenol, or with a combina- 
tion of these 2 compounds which are the components of 
the contraceptive pill Lyndiol. Mestranol pretreatment 
caused a significant increase in brain gamma-amino- 
butyric acid (GABA) level, lynestrenol pretreatment 
caused a significant decrease in brain glutamic acid level, 
and pretreatment with the combination caused a 
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significant rise in brain GABA content. All 3 types of 
treatment, however, caused an identical and significant 
decrease in the glutamic-acid/GABA ratio. The changes 
produced by oral contraceptive steroids on 2 brain 
enzymes (glutamate decarboxylase and aminobutyrate 
aminotransferase) could not satisfactorily justify the 
assumption that the brain GABA concentration is 
controlled solely by the activities of such enzymes. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

403. Gottesfeld, Zehava. (Weizmann Inst of Science, 
Rehovot, Israel) Effect of lithium and other alkali metals 
on brain chemistry and behavior: І. Glutamic acid and 
GABA in brain regions. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
45(3), 239-242. —Measured glutamic acid and gamma- 
aminobutyric acid (GABA) concentrations in brain areas 
of male Sprague-Dawley and Wistar rats injected with 
the chloride salts of Li+, Na+, K+, Rb+, or Cs- for 
5 days. Regional changes in brain glutamic acid and 
GABA were found after lithium, rubidium, or cesium, 
but not potassium, compared to sodium treatments. 
Increased glutamic acid and GABA levels, caused by 
lithium and rubidium, were found in brain structures 
(hypothalamus and amygdala) known to be involved in 
emotional behavior. Whether these changes are associat- 
ed with the effective use of lithium and, perhaps, of 
rubidium in affective disorders remains obscure. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

404. Hall, Frank B.; Klein, Andrew L. & Waters, Jerry 
E. (Maryville Coll) Long term effects of marijuana 
smoking. Journal of Altered States of Conciousness, 
1975-76 Vol 2(2), 161-170. —Investigated some long- 
term effects of intermittent to moderate marihuana 
smoking on intellectual functioning and perceptual- 
motor skills. 40 college students were tested in 2 groups, 
an experienced group of smokers (smoked 6 or more 
times/mo for at least 1 yr) and a control group of 
nonsmokers. Ss were given the Digit Symbol Substitution 
Test, the Motivational Analysis Test, and Goal Directed 
Serial Alternation Test, which are related to intellectual 
functioning, and a pursuit rotor test as well as a complex 
hand-eye reaction time test, which are related to 
perceptual-motor skills. The results failed to show 
significant adverse effects from long term marihuana 
smoking. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

405. Hart, J. Bing & Wallace, James. (Student Assoc 
for the Study of Hallucinogens, Madison, WI) The 
adverse effects of amphetamines. Clinical Toxicology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 8(2), 179-190. —A brief description is 
presented of the origin and synthesis of amphetamine, its 
medicinal uses, and its marked behavioral and mental 
effects via CNS stimulation. Proliferation of the nonmed- 
ical use of amphetamine, its physical and mental side 
effects, and development of addiction and tolerance to 
the drug are described. It is stressed that modification of 
these effects occurs when amphetamine is injected iv; the 
euphoric feelings and adverse effects are intensified, with 
rapid development of need for increasingly higher doses, 
heightened fatigue and depression, and altered sleep 
patterns and malnutrition. The potential danger of 
amphetamine through its adverse cardiovascular effects, 
the sociological implications of altered life styles through 
habitual amphetamine intoxication, and the syndrome of 
amphetamine psychosis (auditory and visual hallucina- 
tions when fully conscious, anxiety, ideas of reference, 
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and paranoid delusions) are considered. (19 ref) —B. 
McLean. 

406. Heintzelman, M. E.; Best, J. & Senter, R. J. (U 
Cincinnati) Polydipsia-induced alcohol dependency in 
rats: A reexamination. Science, 1976(Feb 6), Vol 
191(4226), 482-483. — Contrary to the findings of a study 
by J. L. Falk et al (see PA, Vol 49:6250), there was no 
evidence of alcoholism in 7 male Holtzman rats kept on 
a polydipsia-induced schedule of alcohol consumption 
for 3 mo. The observation of convulsive seizures after the 
removal of alcohol in Ss exposed to shaking keys in the 
Falk et al study is noted, and it is questioned whether 
audiogenic seizures are indicative of alcohol dependence 
under these circumstances. The present failure to observe 
even these symptoms raises some question as to the 
reliability of this polydipsia procedure in the production 
of alcohol dependency in the rat. It is suggested that the 
convulsive behavior reported by Falk et al may have 
been a result of the Ss' inherent proneness to seizures, 
since their natural seizure susceptibility had not been 
tested. It is recommended that an appropriate criterion 
of an animal's dependence should include voluntary 
ethanol consumption maintained presumably to avoid 
withdrawal symptoms, a procedure not followed by Falk 
et al. —L. Gorsey. 

407. Ho Chung & Brown, David R. (Walter Reed 
Army Medical Ctr, Washington, DC) Alcohol-hexobar- 
bital interaction in rats under acute stress. Life 
Sciences, 1976(Jan), Vol 18(1) 123-128. —In male 
Sprague-Dawley rats, 1 hr of stress (unilateral hindleg 
ligature) and 3 g/kg ethanol (oral intubation) in 
combination inhibited in vitro liver hexobarbital (HB) 
metabolism to a greater extent than either treatment 
alone. These treatments produced analogous effects on 
plasma HB disappearance in vivo. Ethanol alone or in 
combination with stress also increased HB sleep time. 
But stress alone or with ethanol reduced the HB sleep 
time, results which suggest that sleep time is not a 
reliable index of metabolism in stressed rats. This study 
shows that the effects of acute stress and alcohol on HB 
metabolism are additive. —Journal abstract. 

408. Holtzman, Stephen G. (Emory U) Behavioral 
effects of separate and combined administration of 
naloxone and d-amphetamine. Journal of Pharmacology 
& Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Apr), Vol 189(1), 
51-60. —Determined dose-response curves for dex- 
troamphetamine in rats for 3 distinct types of behavior: 
continuous avoidance responding, locomotor activity, 
and food intake. The effects of amphetamine on 
locomotor activity and food intake in the mouse were 
also studied. Dextroamphetamine was tested alone and 
in combination with naloxone. Avoidance responding 
and locomotor activity were increased by low doses of 
amphetamine and disrupted by higher doses. A similar 
biphasic dose-response curve was generated for food 
intake in the rat, but amphetamine produced only a 
suppression of food intake in the mouse. Otherwise 
inactive doses of naloxone significantly and consistently 
reduced the stimulant effects of amphetamine on 
avoidance responding and locomotor activity in the rat, 
but no consistent drug interactions occurred in the 
locomotor activity tests in the mouse. There were no 
interactions between naloxone and amphetamine on 
food intake in either species. In the rat, however, 
naloxone itself suppressed food intake. Results show that 
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à narcotic antagonist can markedly modify the behavior- 
al effects of a non-opioid psychoactive drug, and that 
some of the actions of naloxone are species dependent. 
—Journal abstract. 

409. Jackson, David M.; Andén, Nils-Erik & 
Dahlstróm, Annica. (U Sydney, Australia) A functional 
effect of dopamine in the nucleus accumbens and in 
some other dopamine-rich parts of the rat brain. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 139-149. —Dopa- 
mine (DA, 5-50 yg) applied bilaterally to the nucleus 
accumbens of reserpine-nialamide pretreated male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats produced a marked dose-dependent rise 
in coordinated locomotor activity, devoid of stereotypies 
such as gnawing, rearing, and licking seen after DA 
application (50 ug) to the neostriatum. The locomotor 
activity was completely blocked by pimozide but not by 
phenoxybenzamine. The effects of apomorphine or 
dextronoradrenaline were similar to those of DA. In 
contrast, levonoradrenaline produced a convulsive syn- 
drome devoid of coordinated locomotor activity, and this 
could be completely blocked by phenoxybenzamine but 
not by pimozide. Release of endogenous DA by dextro- 
or levoamphetamine in the nucleus accumbens produced 
a rise in coordinated activity, the dextro-isomer about 4 
times as potent, and the effect of the dextro-isomer was 
blocked completely by alpha-methyltyrosine. Partial 
protection of the endogenous DA stores against the 
depleting action of reserpine by local application of 
metatyramine to the nucleus accumbens resulted in a 
higher level of basal activity than in control animals. 
Application of DA or noradrenaline to the area of the 
central nucleus of the amygdala or to the olfactory 
tubercles did not lead to any consistent changes in 
locomotor activity. The nucleus accumbens and olfacto- 
ry tubercles contained most of the DA in the limbic 
forebrain, with noradrenaline more evenly distributed. 
These data suggest that the nucleus accumbens plays an 
important role in the locomotor activity in rats. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

410. Jackson, David M.; Andén, Nils-Erik; Engel, 
Jörgen & Liljequist, Sture. (U Sydney, Australia) The 
effect of long-term penfluridol treatment on the 
sensitivity of the dopamine receptors in the nucleus 
accumbens and in the corpus striatum. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 151-155. —Studied the effect of 
local application of dopamine (DA) to the nucleus 
accumbens or corpus striatum on locomotor activity in 
male Sprague-Dawley rats 4 days after withdrawal from 
a 6-wk term of penfluridol medication. The bilateral 
application of DA into the nucleus accumbens of 
penfluridol-treated Ss produced a very marked increase 
in coordinated locomotor activity which was 3-5 times 
higher than that of Ss not treated with penfluridol. This 
effect of DA in both penfluridol-treated and control Ss 
was antagonized by ip administered haloperidol. The 
bilateral application of DA into the corpus striatum of 
penfluridol-treated Ss produced a marked stereotyped 
behavioral syndrome in all Ss studied, whereas no signs 
of stereotyped behavior were observed in any of the Ss 
not treated with penfluridol. Results indicate that long- 
term treatment of rats with the DA receptor blocking 
agent penfluridol produces an increase in the sensitivity 
of the DA receptors in the nucleus accumbens and 
corpus striatum and that the nucleus accumbens may 
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play a role in locomotor activity. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

411. Jacquet, Yasuko F.; Carol, Marilyn & Russell, Ian 
S. (New York State Research Inst for Neurochemistry & 
Drug Addiction, Ward's Island) Morphine-induced 
rotation in naive, nonlesioned rats. Science, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 192(4236), 261-263. —In adult male albino Wistar 
rats given intracerebral microinjections of morphine (20 
pg) in the midbrain reticular formation (MRF), pro- 
nounced ipsilateral rotation behavior was elicited by 

mild auditory and visual stimuli. The frequency of 
occurrence and rate of rotation were dose-dependent. 
This effect was site- and drug-specific; other drugs 
(except 20 ug of heroin) failed to induce this behavior. 
Naloxone given either systemically (20 mg/kg, ip) or 
intracerebrally (20ug in the MRF) potentiated the 
morphine rotation. Pretreatment with drugs that either 
potentiated or attenuated the morphine rotation (nora- 
drenalin, carbachol, and atropine—50, 10, and 10 pg in 
the MRF, respectively) indicated involvement of the 
noradrenergic and cholinergic systems and excluded a 
role for the dopaminergic system. No analgesia was 
observed after morphine microinjection in this site; thus, 
the hyperresponsivity to mild auditory and visual stimuli 
and concurrent analgesia previously seen in animals with 
morphine microinjections in the periaqueductal gray 
matter appear to be dissociable, site-specific effects of 
morphine. —Journal abstract. 

412. Judd, Lewis L.; Hubbard, R. Bruce & Attewell, 
Paul A. (U California Medical School, San Diego) The 
effects of lithium carbonate upon subjective state 
changes induced by sodium pentobarbital. Psychophar- 
macology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(6), 631-639. 
—Measured behavioral and mood changes on a battery 
of tests (e.g., Porteus Maze Test, cognitive serial tasks, 
and a subjective state self-report measure) in 8 21-35 yr 
old normal males after oral administration of sodium 
pentobarbital (3 mg/kg). This procedure was repeated on 
3 occasions: a drug-free condition; a condition following 
2 wks of maintenance on 0.7-1.2 meq/I lithium carbo- 
nate; and another drug-free condition. Initial analyses 
indicated a lowering of the level of euphoria reached in 
the lithium-pentobarbital condition below that achieved 
after pentobarbital alone. The reduction after pentobar- 
bital plus lithium was mirrored by a reduction in the 
baseline for the same response items due to lithium 
alone. The lessening of euphoria appeared to result from 
a general lowering of affect due to lithium maintenance. 
More detailed analyses showed that the quantitative 
response to pentobarbital was not reduced by lithium 
and was, for certain items, quantitatively increased in the 
lithium condition. Certain reversal effects were also 
discovered in which lithium plus pentobarbital acted in 
the opposite direction from pentobarbital alone. 
—Journal abstract. 

413. Kelly, Peter H. & Iversen, Leslie L. LSD as an 
agonist at mesolimbic dopamine receptors. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 221-224. —The 
dopamine agonist apomorphine (1.0 mg/kg, ip) pro- 
duced an enhanced stimulation of locomotor activity, 
compared to unoperated controls, in male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats injected bilaterally 14 days previously 
with 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) into the nucleus 
accumbens. LSD also produced a marked stimulation of 
locomotor activity in the 6-OHDA treated Ss at a dose 
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(1.0 mg/kg, ip) which was ineffective in controls. Dextro- 
bromo-lysergic acid diethylamide (2.0 mg/kg, ip) did not 
stimulate locomotor activity in treated Ss. The locomotor 
stimulation produced by LSD was blocked by pretreat- 
ment with the dopamine antagonist pimozide (0.5 
mg/kg, ip). It is suggested that LSD acts as an agonist at 
mesolimbic dopamine receptors. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

414. Kent, Ernest W. & Fedinets, Paul. (U Illinois) 
Effects of GABA blockade on lateral hypothalamic self- 
stimulation. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(3), 628-632. 
—Reports 2 studies on the effects of various ip doses of 2 
gamma-aminobutyric acid (GABA) blocking agents, 
picrotoxin and bicuculline, on self-stimulation (SS) and 
on performance on a shock-avoidance leverpressing task. 
Six adult male Sprague-Dawley rats implanted with 4 
lateral hypothalamic electrodes each served as the SS 
group, and 4 nonimplanted Ss were used in the shock- 
escape test. 0.5, 1, and 2 mg/kg doses of picrotoxin and 
1, 2, and 4 mg/kg doses of bicuculline were used. All Ss 
demonstrated a dose-dependent depression of SS re- 
sponding within a few minutes of drug treatment, 
followed by a more gradual return to baseline rates or, in 
some cases, to supra-baseline rates. Onset of depressed 
responding was more rapid, the duration of the depres- 
sive effect was shorter, and recovery was more rapid with 
bicuculline. Picrotoxin was about 2 times as effective in 
terms of dose-response measures. In the shock escape 
group, neither drug disrupted leverpressing even at the 
highest doses. Results demonstrate that 2 different 
GABA blocking agents have similar inhibitory effects on 
responding for lateral hypothalamic SS behavior and 
that these effects cannot be ascribed to the impairment 
of any sensory or motor abilities essential to the 
performance of the leverpressing response. —L. Gorsey. 

415. Kitahama, Kunio & Valatx, Jean-Louis.(U Claude 
Bernard, Lyon, France) [Action of alpha-methyl-dopa on 
waking-sleep cycles in two inbred strains of mice, 
C57BR and C57BL/6.] (Ital) Psychopharmacologia, 1975 
Vol 45(2), 189-196. —Studied the effects of alpha- 
methyldopa at several ip dose levels on the waking— 
sleeping cycle of 175 male inbred rats. Results show 
that each dose (25, 50, 100, 200, and 400 mg/kg) of 
alpha-methyldopa completely suppressed paradoxical 
sleep (PS) after a period of sedation. Duration of PS 
inhibition varied as a function of dose, time of injection, 
and strain of mice. Using a multiple injection schedule of 
1 injection/day for 5 consecutive days, there was 
suppression of nocturnal PS followed at the 4th day by 
rebound during daylight hours. (21 ref) — English 
abstract. 

416. Kleinman, Kenneth M.; Vaughn, Richard L. & 
Christ, T. Susann. (Southern Illinois U, Edwardsville) 
Effects of cigarette smoking and smoking deprivation 
on paired-associate learning of high and low meaningful 
nonsense syllables. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 963-966. —In a study with 90 
undergraduates,nonsmokers, 24-hr deprived smokers, 
and nondeprived smokers learned either a low or high 
meaningful list of paired associates. On both trials and 
errors to criterion, deprived smokers performed better on 
the high meaningful list and worse on the low meaning- 
ful list than either of the other 2 groups. It is concluded 
that smoking deprivation produces definite withdrawal 
effects which take the form of an increase in arousal 
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which facilitates performance on the easier list and 
retards performance on the more difficult list. —Journal 
abstract. 

417. Klock, John C.; Boerner, Udo & Becker, Charles 
E. (U California, San Francisco) Coma, hyperthermia, 
and bleeding associated with massive LSD overdose: A 
report of eight cases. Clinical Toxicology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 8(2), 191-203. 

418. Kosersky, Donald S.; McMillan, D. E. & Harris, 
L. S. (Northwestern U, Coll of Pharmacy & Allied 
Health Professions) A?-tetrahydrocannabinol and 11- 
hydroxy-A?-tetrahydrocannabinol: Behavioral effects 
and tolerance development. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Apr), Vol 189(1), 61-65. 
— Studied the effects of iv injections of A9-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (A?-THC) and its hydroxylated metabolite, 
1 1-hydroxy-A?-THC (11-ОН-Д9-ТНС) in pigeons whose 
rates of keypecking were maintained by a VI-3 min 
schedule of food presentation. 0.03 mg/kg of either drug 
form produced an almost immediate decrease in the rate 
of responding, with the rate of responding returning to 
control levels 30-45 min postinjection. 0.1-0.3 mg/kg of 
either form completely eliminated responding immedi- 
ately after injection, with a gradual recovery of respond- 
ing beginning within 60-90 min (0.1 mg/kg) or 195-240 
min (0.3 mg/kg). The gradual recovery of responding 
took place over a 60-90 min period for both doses of A9- 
THC and 1П-ОН-Д9-ТНС. Tolerance developed to 
successive daily injections of 0.3 mg/kg of either drug 
form over an 8-15 day period, and a reciprocal cross- 
tolerance was demonstrated between A9-THC and 11- 
OH-A*-THC. Findings suggest that Д9-НС and 11-OH- 
A9-THC are indistinguishable. —Journal abstract. 

419. Kreuter, Charles. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, Los Angeles) The effects of chlorpro- 
mazine on a redefined procedure of extinction of 
Sidman avoidance behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5716-5717. 

420. Ljungberg, T. & Ungerstedt, U. (Karolinska Inst, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Reinstatement of eating by dopa- 
mine agonists in aphagic dopamine denervated rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 271-283. 
— To test further the hypothesis that the syndrome of 
adipsia and aphagia seen after bilateral intracerebral 
injections of 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) is caused 
by a degeneration of dopamine neurons, an attempt was 
made to reinstate eating by substituting the lost dopa- 
mine transmission with dopamine agonistic drugs. 27 
male Sprague-Dawley rats made adipsic and aphagic by 
6-OHDA (8 ug) injections into the ventral mesencephal- 
on in the region of the ascending dopamine axons were 
tested on levodopa (40 and 60 mg/kg, ip), apomorphine 
(0.025, 0.05, 0.1, 0.2, and 0.4 mg/kg, ip), and 1-(2- 
pyrimidyl)-4-piperonyl piperazine (ET-495; 10 mg/kg, 
ip) in a test cage designed to measure activity stereotyped 
gnawing, and coordinated eating. It was possible to 
reinstate coordinated eating with these doses 24-48 hrs 
after the lesion. Higher doses did not reinstate eating that 
well but gave an increase in the total activity with 
stereotyped behavior and non-food directed gnawing. Ss 
made адірѕіс and aphagic by lateral hypothalamic 
electrocoagulations did not eat in response to the 
dopamine agonistic drugs. Findings support the hypothe- 
sis that 6-OHDA-induced adipsia and aphagia is due to 
an interruption of dopamine transmission. The failure to 
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reinstate eating in lateral hypothalamic electrocoagulat- 
ed animals may be due to an added unspecific destruc- 
tion of other neuronal pathways. Reinstatement of eating 
in dopamine-denervated animals may be a useful 
method of finding new effective drugs in the treatment of 
Parkinson’s disease. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

421. Luria, Jeffry. (City U New York) An investiga- 
tion of interactions among LSD, dextroamphetamine, 
and verbal behavior in monologues and dialogues. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5656-5657. 

422. Marcus, R. J.; Winters, W. D. & Hultin, E. (U 
California Medical School, Los Angeles) Neuropharma- 
cological effects induced by butanol, 4-hydroxybuty- 
rate, 4-mercaptobutyric acid thiolactone, tetrahydrofu- 
ran, pyrrolidine, 2-deoxy-D-glucose and related sub- 
stances in the rat. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
15(1), 29-38. —Evaluated, in 31 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats, the gross behavioral and EEG activity produced by 
several short chain aliphatic alcohols, fatty acids, some 
of their derivatives, and some heterocyclic 5-ring 
compounds. 4-Hydroxybutyric acid (and butyrolactone) 
produced a progression of EEG and behavioral changes 
characteristic of generalized nonconvulsive epilepsy. 
During the period of continuous EEG high amplitude 
slow wave activity, the S was cataleptoid, and during 
periods of spiking with electrical silence, the righting 
reflex was lost. Nonconvulsive epileptoid activity with 
some characteristics similar to that produced by 4- 
hydroxybutyric acid and butyrolactone was observed 
following administration of butanol, 2-butanol, 1,4- 
butanediol, 4-chlorobutanol, 4-methoxybutyric acid, 4- 
chlorobutyric acid, tetrahydrofuran and 2-deoxy-dextro- 
glucose. Convulsive seizures were observed following 4- 
mercaptobutyric acid thiolactone and pyrrolidine. Re- 
sults are discussed with regard to the structural compo- 
nents necessary to elict epileptoid activity and the 
possible mechanism of action. It is suggested that part of 
the mechanism may involve inhibition of the enzymes 
involved in brain glutamate and aspartate metabolism. 
(63 ref) —Journal abstract. 

423. Marvola, Martti, (U Helsinki School of Pharma- 
cy, Finland) Effect of acetylated derivatives of some 
sympathomimetic amines on the acute toxicity, locomo- 
tor activity and barbiturate anaesthesia time in mice. 
Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1976(May), Vol 
38(5), 474-489. —To study how acetylation affects the 
activity of sympathomimetic amines, the effects iv of. 
tyramine, amphetamine, ephedrine, phenylephrine, or- 
ciprenaline, and their O- and N-acetyl derivatives on 
acute toxicity, locomotor activity, and barbiturate 
anesthesia time were examined in male NMRI mice. N- 
acetylated derivatives were always significantly less 
toxic, whereas O-acetylated derivatives except O-diace- 
tylphenylephrine were more toxic than the parent 
compounds. Amphetamine > ephedrine > tyramine 
increased locomotor activity. O-acetyltyramine and N- 
acetylated derivatives of tyramine, amphetamine, and 
ephedrine reduced locomotor activity. Phenylephrine 
and its O- and N-acetyl derivatives reduced locomotor 
activity to about the same degree. 
Amphetamine > ephedrine > O-acetylephedrine- > 

mine reduced the duration of barbiturate 
anesthesia, whereas this was prolonged by adrenaline, N- 
acetyltyramine, N-acetylamphetamine, and N-acety- 
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lephedrine. Results show that N-acetylation decreased or 
even reversed the action of the parent compound. O- 
acetylation increased toxicity but reduced the other 
effects of the drugs studied. It is probable that the effects 
of O-aetyl derivatives are at least partly due to 
deacetylation. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 3 

424. Matthew, Henry. (Royal Infirmary, Regional 
Poison Treatment Ctr, Edinburgh, Scotland) Barbitu- 
rates. Clinical Toxicology, 1975(Oct), Vol 8(5), 495-513. 
—Briefly traces the derivation of barbiturates, the 
increase in overdosage and death from acute barbiturate 
poisoning, and the clinical features, diagnosis, and 
management of barbiturate overdose. The most impor- 
tant symptoms of acute barbiturate poisoning are 
respiratory depression, impaired level of consciousness, 
cardiovascular damage, and hypothermia. Of secondary 
importance, but significant, are the effects on the skin 
and on the gastrointestinal, genitourinary, and renal 
systems. EEG monitoring of deeply comatose patients is 
advised, and the patient’s withdrawal syndrome on 
regaining consciousness is described. Intensive suppor- 
tive therapy for acute barbiturate poisoning is based on 
emergency treatment for respiratory and circulatory 

` failure, prevention of further barbiturate absorption, 
reversal of hypothermia, bladder catheterization, and 
antibiotic therapy. Several methods for eliminating long- 
acting barbiturates from the system are outlined, and the 
patient's need for psychiatric assessment and social 
support is stressed. It is urged that physicians be more 
aware of the available safe alternatives to barbiturates 
and that the latter no longer be prescribed as sedative 
hypnotics. (81 ref) —B. McLean. 

425. Mendelson, Wallace B.; Goodwin, Donald W.; 
Hill, Shirley Y. & Reichman, John D. (NIMH, Bethesda, 
MD) The morning after: Residual EEG effects of 
triazolam and flurazepam, alone and in combination 
with alcohol. Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 19(2), 155-163. 

426. Milmore, John E. & Taylor, Kenneth M. (Naylor 

Dana Inst for Disease Prevention, American Health 
Foundation, Valhalla, NY) Propranolol inhibits rat 
brain monoamine oxidase. Life Sciences, 1975(Dec), Vol 
17(12), 1843-1848. —Propranolol and its dextro-isomer 
inhibited MAO from the brains of male Wistar rats. The 
effective inhibitory dose (Io) for each was 260 uM, 
compared to a value of 23 uM for pargyline. The I5o for 
the local anesthetic procaine was 22 uM in this system. 
Practolol, a -blocker that is not a local anesthetic, had 
only weak activity at 1 mM. Levels of serotonin (5-HT) 
were increased in the cerebral cortex by treatment with 
d,l-propranolol (12.5-50 mg/kg), whereas levels of 5- 
hydroxyindoleacetic acid were decreased. Levels of 5-HT 
were also increased by treatment with similar doses of 
dextropropranolol but not by treatment with practolol. It 
is concluded that propranolol inhibits MAO and the 
metabolism of 5-HT by a mechanism unrelated to 
blockade of f-adrenergic receptors and that this activity 
may be related to the local anesthetic properties of this 
drug. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

427. Mjórndal, Tom; Wiesel, Frits-Axel & Oreland, 
Lars. (U Umea, Sweden) Biochemical and behavioural 
effects of thiothixene: Relation to tissue levels of the 
drug. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1976(May), 
Vol 38(5), 490-496. —Male Sprague-Dawley rats were 
given a single ip dose of a thioxanthene neuroleptic, 
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thiothixene. The effect on the spontaneous motor activity- 
and the level of homovanillic acid (HVA) in the striatum 
and the olfactory tubercle were studied at various times 
after the injection of the drug. The concentration of 
thiothixene in the blood and brain was also followed. 
The Ss showed a significant decrease in motor activity 
from 15 min to 12 hrs after the injection. The HVA levels 
in the striatum and olfactory tubercle were significantly 
elevated from 0.5 to 18 hrs, the effect on the striatum 
being relatively more pronounced. No clear relation 
between drug levels and changes in motor activity of 
HVA levels were found. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

428. Molander, Lars & Randrup, Axel. (AB Ferrosan, 
Malmó, Sweden) Effects of thymoleptics on behaviour 
associated with changes in brain dopamine: |. Potentia- 
tion of dopa-induced gnawing of mice. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 261-265. —In experiments. with 
male NMRI albino mice, the thymoleptics imipramine, 
desipramine, protriptyline, nortriptyline, chlorimipra- 
mine, and amitriptyline all potentiated the gnawing 
induced by DOPA following the decarboxylase inhibitor 
Ro-4-4602. The gnawing behavior was probably associat- 
ed with the increase in brain dopamine resulting from 
this treatment. Thymoleptics also affected other types of 
behavior associated with brain dopamine. The relevance 
of these effects of clinical antidepressive effect and their 

ible utilization for preclinical screening tests is 
discussed. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

429. Myrsten, Anna-Lisa; Hollstedt, Claes & 
Holmberg, Lars. (U Stockholm, Sweden) Alcohol-induced 
changes in mood and activation in males and females as 
related to catecholamine excretion and blood-alcohol 
level. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 
303-310. —Studied the effects of a moderate dose of 
whisky (0.72 g/kg) in 15 male and 15 female Ss (mean 
ages 23.2 and 22.1 yrs, respectively). Successive measure- 
ments of blood-alcohol concentration, catecholamine 
excretion, heart rate, and subjective reactions were made 
over a 7-hr period. Maximum blood-alcohol values as 
well as the disappearance rate of alcohol from the blood 
were significantly higher in females than in males. 
Adrenaline excretion was approximately the same in 
both groups during the control condition, but was 
significantly higher in the female group during the 
alcohol condition. Ratings of subjective reactions indi- 
cated that pleasant effects were more pronounced in the 
males, negative effects more marked in the females. (25 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

430. Orloff, Elmer R. & Stretch, Roger. (VA Hosp, 
Psychiatry Research Lab, Downey, IL) Effects of d- 
amphetamine on F-I shock presentation with SA 
Probe. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 29-37. 
—Used 4 male squirrel monkeys to test the functional 
relationship between multiple stimulus (SA) inter- 
ruptions of FI performance maintained by electric-shock 
presentation and graded doses of dextroamphetamine. 
Small intramuscular doses (0.10-0.30 mg/kg) increased 
responding relative to baseline rates and a larger dose 
(1.0 mg/kg) depressed responding during discriminative 
stimulus segments of the FI; amphetamine generally 
produced smaller effects on SA rates. Some of the 
effects got larger, and some effects changed in direction 
following repeated, intermittent daily injections of 
amphetamine. Findings suggest some manifestation of 
behavioral tolerance and that interpretation of results 
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solely in terms of the rate-dependent effects of ampheta- 
mine is incomplete. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

431. Papeschi, R. (Ospedale Psychiatrico Provinciale, 
Lucca, Italy) Behavioral and biochemical interaction 
between AMT and (--)-amphetamine: Relevance to the 
identification of the functional pool of brain catechola- 
mines. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 21-28. 
—Pretreatment of male Wistar albino rats with alpha- 
methylparatyrosine (AMT) antagonized the behavioral 
changes induced by dextroamphetamine in a way that 
depended on the amphetamine dose and the total 
concentration of brain catecholamines (CA) available at 
the peak of drug action. The rate of depletion of brain 
dopamine (DA) and noradrenaline (NA) in control and 
amphetamine-treated Ss were studied both by the 
conventional synthesis inhibition method with AMT and 
a modification of it. Results with the latter method show 
that amphetamine at all doses increased the rate of DA 
turnover, probably through a direct release with a 
compensatory increase of DA synthesis. NA was more 
consistently decreased, regardless of the time relation 
between injection of amphetamine and AMT, perhaps 
because no compensatory increase of NA synthesis 
occurs. These observations suggest that brain CA are not 
homogeneous in regard to amphetamine action and can 
be divided in 2 compartments. Only the upper compart- 
ment, which contains more than 50% of brain CA and 
has a slower turnover rate than newly synthesized CA, is 
affected by amphetamine and represents the CA func- 
tional pool under these conditions. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

432. Puerto, A.; Molina, F.; Rogers, J. & Moss, D. E. 
(U California, San Diego) Physostigmine-induced 
amnesia for an escape response 12 to 72 hours after 
training. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 85-90. 
—Injections of physostigmine (0.5 mg/kg, ip) 24 hrs after 
training produced amnesia for a brightness discrimina- 
tion habit in male Wistar rats. Similar drug administra- 
tions 12 and 72 hrs after training had no effect on the 
recall of the habit. Results support the hypothesis that 
memory recall 24 hrs after training depends upon a 
transient retrieval process that requires functional 
cholinergic neurotransmission. —Journal abstract. 

433. Pycock, C.; Tarsy, D. & Marsden, C. D. (King’s 
Coll Hosp, Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) 
Inhibition of circling behavior by neuroleptic drugs in 
mice with unilateral 6-hydroxydopamine lesions of the 
striatum. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 211-219. 
—Studied the development of circling behavior to 
apomorphine, amphetamine, and levodopa in male Swiss 
mice with unilateral 6-hydroxydopamine lesions of the 
dopaminergic nerve terminals in the striatum. The effect 
of a range of neuroleptic and sedative drugs on this 
circling behavior also was investigated. Circling induced 
by all the stimulant drugs was inhibited in a dose- 
dependent manner by haloperidol, pimozide, chlorpro- 
mazine, metoclopramide, and clozapine (in descending 
rank order of potency), but not by phenoxybenzamine, 
diazepam, promethazine, and pentobarbitone sodium. 
This relatively simple animal model appears useful for 
screening neuroleptic drugs which may block striatal 
dopamine receptors, thereby predicting their potency to 
cause unwanted extrapyramidal effects but not their 
antipsychotic efficacy. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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434. Regestein, Quentin R.; Williams, Gordon H. & 
Rose, Leslie I. (Peter Bent Brigham Hosp, Boston, MA) 
Influence of perinatal progesterone on sexual activity in 
the male guinea pig. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 149-151. —Six pregnant guinea 
pigs received progesterone injections daily from the 2nd 
trimester to delivery, and their 8 male progeny received 
daily injections from birth to maturity. Sexual behavior 
was assessed by exposure to male and unreceptive female 
guinea pigs after 2 wks of isolation, both before and 2 
wks after the daily injections were terminated. Under 
both circumstances, progesterone significantly decreased 
sexual behavior compared with saline-injected controls. 
Control Ss mounted male and female partners with equal 
frequency but treated Ss preferred females even after 
injections were discontinued. Progesterone decreases 
homosexuality more than heterosexuality in guinea pigs, 
perhaps indicating a greater underlying tendency toward 
heterosexuality in a bisexual male guinea pig. —Journal 
abstract. 

435. Richards, Daniel W. (U Houston) The general 
locus of d-amphetamine-induced discriminative stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstracts · International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5721-5722. 

436. Rosenthal, Eugene. (U Minnesota) The effect of 
methylmercury dicyandiamide, administered during 
embryogenesis, upon the development of the young 
chicken. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-В), 5662. 

437. Roy, Edward J. & Wade, George N. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Estrogenic effects of an 
antiestrogen, MER-25, on eating and body weight in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 90(2), 156-166. —In 5 experiments with a 
total of 162 female and 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats, 
ethamoxytriphetol (MER-25), which acts as an estrogen 
antagonist on other estrogen-sensitive behaviors and in 
peripheral tissues, was fully estrogenic with respect to 
eating behavior and body weight regulation. Dosages of 
MER-25 ranged from 100 pg to 125 mg/kg. MER-25 
caused decreases in eating and weight gain that were not 
due to toxicity, as indicated by its failure to induce a 
learned aversion to saccharin and by its failure to alter 
spontaneous activity. Estradiol benzoate (EB; 2 pg) and 
MER-25 both caused a transient decrease in food intake 
and a permanent decrease in body weight relative to 
controls; the effects of both were attenuated by progest- 
erone (5 mg); and both MER-25 and EB affected 
females morethan males. MER-25 failed to antagonize 
the effects of Eb on eating and body weight while 
simultaneously antagonizing effects of EB on sexual 
behavior, the uterus, and the vagina. Results suggest that 
the systems mediating estrogen effects on eating and 
body weight are biochemically different from other 
behavioral and somatic estrogen-sensitive systems. (27 
ref) —Journal abstract. Р 

438. Rumack, Barry Н. et al.(U Colorado Medical Ctr, 
Denver) Ornade and anticholinergic toxicity: Hypert len- 
sion, hallucinations, and arrhythmias. Clinical Toxicolo- 
gy, 1974(Dec), Vol 7(6), 573-581. —Ornade isa combi- 
nation preparation containing chlorpheniramine, phenyl- 
propanolamine, and isopropamide. Although use of this 
drug and related compounds is widespread, life-threaten- 
ing toxicity from this combination of drugs and other 
antihistamines has been rarely reported. Three cases [a 
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17 yr-old male, a 23-yr-old female (fatal), and a 13-yr-old 
male] of significant toxicity resulting from Ornade 
ingestion are described. In the 13-yr-old hypertense 
male, toxicity was due to a combination of Ornade and 
imipramine. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

439. Shih, T.-M.; Khachaturian, Z. S.; Barry, H. & 
Hanin, I. Cholinergic mediation of the inhibitory effect 
of methylphenidate on neuronal activity in the reticular 
formation. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jan) Vol 15(1), 
55-60. —Methylphenidate hydrochloride (1 and 2 
mg/kg, iv) markedly attenuated the discharge rates of 
neurones in the mesencephalic reticular formation of 83 
immobilized Wistar albino rats. This effect of methylphe- 
nidate was mimicked by oxotremorine and nicotine, 
unaffected by atropine, and abolished by mecamyla- 
mine. A central action of oxotremorine and nicotine was 
indicated by the further finding that atropine but not 
methyl atropine blocked the effect of oxotremorine, and 
that mecamylamine but not hexamethonium blocked the 
effect of nicotine. Results suggest that cholinergic 
mechanisms might mediate the electrophysiological 
effect of methylphenidate in the mesencephalic reticular 
formation and also the therapeutic effect of this drug in 
hyperactive children. (51 ref) —Journal abstract. 

440. Silverman, Julian. (Esalen Inst, Big Sur, CA) On 
the effects and uses of psychedelic drugs. Journal of 
Altered States of Conciousness, 1975-76 Vol 2(2), 
133-146, —Posits that scientific study of the effects of 
psychedelic drugs should consider researches ranging 
from the biochemical to the behavioral to the experien- 
tial. Inconsistencies produced by different methodologies 
should be resolved. The principal psychodynamic effect 
of psychedelic drugs—the disorganization of familiar 
response patterns that have protective, defensive, and 
"reality-oriented" functions—requires explanation. A 
perspective for utilizing the power of these drugs as well 
as for treating adverse drug reactions needs to be 
developed. These issues are discussed in light of the 
neurological bases for the psychedelic effects, a perspec- 
tive for conceptualizing therapeutic effects (crisis induc- 
tion), the effects of therapeutic uses of psychedelics, and 
the dangers of psychedelic drugs. (51 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

441. Smith, William M. (U Mississippi) Nalorphine as 
an aversive agent. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5722-5723. 

442. Snyder, Solomon H.; Creese, Ian & Burt, David 

R. (Johns Hopkins U Medical School) The brain's 
dopamine receptor: Labeling with [H]dopamine and 
[3H]haloperidol. Psychopharmacology Communications, 
1975 Vol 1(6), 663-673. — Discusses the development 
and implications of procedures which allow the direct 
labeling of brain dopamine receptor sites using [3H]do- 
pamine and [3H]haloperidol. Evidence suggests that 
these 2 compounds display similar specificity for many 
drugs and that they label the same or related sites; 
however, there are pronounced quantitative differences 
between these sites in the potencies of agonists and 
antagonists. Clinical implications of the relative effects of 
drugs on dopamine receptors in different brain areas are 
also examined, and data which show that dopamine 
receptor binding involves postsynaptic sites rather than 
sites on nerve terminals of dopamine neurons are 
presented. (19 ref) 
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443. Soubrié, P.; Kulkarni, S.; Simon, P. & Boissier, J. 
R. (INSERM, Unité de Recherches de Neuropsycho- 
pharmacologie, Paris, France) [Effects of antianxiety 
drug on the food intake in trained and untrained rats 
and mice.] (Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 
203-210. —Various minor tranquilizers (benzodiaze- 
pines, barbiturates, and meprobamate) induced an 
increase in the food intake of male Wistar rats and Swiss 
NMRI mice. Drugs were injected ip 30 min before 
testing, and the amount of food consumed during 30 min 
was recorded. Enhanced food consumption occurred 
when the Ss were in a novel situation, in a situation 
which they had previously experienced, or in their home 
cage. Studies with 2 benzodiazepines showed this effect 
to be maximal from 10 to 30 min after injection and to 
disappear 4 hrs after. Moreover, minor tranquilizers 
reduced the latency before eating of Ss tested in a new 
situation. These results and the observation of anti- 
anxiety drugs-induced hyperphagia in satiated Ss suggest 
that (a) the enhanced food consumption of a nonfamiliar 
food in a novel situation induced by the minor 
tranquilizers could hardly be related only to their anti- 
anxiety action, (b) the existence of some inhibitory 
controls was not essential for the action of the minor 
tranquilizers, and (c) increased motivation and disrup- 
tion in food-related behavior could possibly be an 
explanation for all the observed effects. (26 ref) 
—English abstract. 

444. Soubrié, P.; Simon, P. & Boissier, J. R. [Effects 
of diazepam оп six drug-induced locomotor 
hyperactivities in тісе.] (Ital) Psychopharmacologia, 

1975 Vol 45(2), 197-201. —Investigated the influence of 
diazepam (DZP) on dextroamphetamine, parachloro-N- 
methylamphetamine (PCMA), cocaine, morphine, tri- 
hexyphenidyl, or (in MAO inhibitor pretreated Ss) 
reserpine induced motor hyperactivity in male Swiss 
mice. The locomotor hyperactivities induced by dex- 
troamphetamine, PCMA, morphine, and cocaine were 
not reduced by DZP even by doses which decreased 
spontaneous locomotor activity; low doses of DZP 
enhanced the hyperactivity induced by these com- 
pounds. Those induced by trihexyphenidyl or by 
reserpine were reduced by DZP at doses which produced 
no decrease in spontaneous motor activity. Inasmuch as 
DZP at low doses potentiated the effects of 4 different 
substances, the results can be satisfactorily explained 
neither by an interference of benzodiazepine on the 
metabolism of the drugs nor by depression of the 
anxiogenic action of dextroamphetamine. Though it may 
be difficult to relate the antagonism of DZP on 
trihexyphenidyl- or on reserpine-induced motor hyperac- 
tivity to the suggested anticholinergic and dopaminergic 
actions of DZP, these effects may partly be involved in 
the increase in locomotor hyperactivity induced by 
dextroamphetamine, morphine, or cocaine. The observed 
effect of DZP on PCMA induced locomotor hyperactivi- 
ty does not support a possible antiserotonin action often 
Suggested to explain the effects of benzodiazepines in 
conflict situations. (25 ref) —English abstract. 

445. Stewart, Warren J. (La Trobe U, Victoria, 
Australia) The effect of sopolamine on the stimulus 
change phenomenon. Life Sciences, 1975(Dec), Vol 
17(11), 1733-1736. —Studied 64 female Wistar rats to 
examine the effect of scopolamine in a situation 
involving habituation to novel stimuli in the absence of 
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the emission of an overt response. Since studies have 
shown that scopolamine causes an increase in spontane- 
ous and directed activity, the latency to enter a stimulus 
arm on the test trial was measured. Ss received ip 
injections of either isotonic saline or 0.2, 0.5, or 2.0 
mg/kg scopolamine. Saline treated Ss chose a novel 
stimulus, while Ss injected with scopolamine showed no 
preference for a novel or familiar stimulus. Scopolamine 
decreased the latency to approach the stimulus. The 
effects of procedural variables on drug-induced changes 
is stressed. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

446. Stinus, L.; Thierry, A. M. & Cardo, B. (U 
Bordeau Inst de Biologie Animale, Talence, France) 
Effects of various inhibitors of tyrosine hydroxylase and 
dopamine beta-hydroxylase on rat self-stimulation after 
reserpine treatment. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
45(3), 287-294. —In Exp | the behavioral effects of low 
doses of the catecholamine (CA) synthesis inhibitor, 
alpha-methylparatyrosine (AMPT, 50 mg/kg, ip), or the 
norepinephrine (NE) synthesis inhibitors (FLA-63, 15 
mg/kg, ip; U-1464, 50 mg/kg, ip; or disulfiram, 150 
mg/kg, ip) were studied in 89 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
pretreated with reserpine (1 mg/kg, ip) 24 hrs before. Ss 
were implanted either in the area ventralis tegmenti 
(AVT) or in the lateral hypothalamus (LH). The 
modifications of CA synthesis and endogenous CA levels 
were estimated in a parallel experiment with groups of 8 
Ss. Reserpine treatment produced a slow decrease in self- 
stimulation (SS) rats during the Ist 12 hrs; SS rates were 
85% of control values 24 hrs after reserpine treatment. 
Injection of AMPT in reserpine-pretreated Ss inhibited 
SS (85% decrease 3 hrs after administration either in 
AVT or LH Ss) whereas dopamine f-hydroxylase 
inhibition had no great effect on SS. Very low doses of 
AMPT (20 mg/kg, ip) to Ss treated with reserpine plus 
FLA-63 induced an important decrease in SS rates in 
AVT-implanted Ss only. The major conclusion is that 
dopaminergic neurons seem to be involved in AVT and 
LH SS. Exp II suggests the involvement of a balance 
between dopaminergic and noradrenergic neurons in 
AVT SS. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

447. Stolerman, I. P.; Johnson, C. A.; Bunker, P. & 
Jarvik, M. E. (MRC Neuropharmacology Unit, U 
Birmingham Medical School, England) Weight loss and 
Shock-elicited aggression as indices of morphine absti- 
nence in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 
157-161. — Weight loss and shock-elicited aggression 
have been compared as quantitative indices of morphine 
abstinence in rats. In the present study a range of ip 
doses of morphine was administered to 78 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats twice daily for 12-15 days. After 
injections were stopped, morphine-abstinent Ss lost 
weight precipitously and showed an increased frequency 
of fighting in response to aversive stimulation (foot- 
Shock) Recovery of weight appeared complete after 
15-20 days, but a significant increase in aggression was 
found at 18 days postwithdrawal; this virtually disap- 
peared after 52 days. Both the amount of weight lost and 
the frequency of fighting increased as a function of the 
previous maintenance dose of morphine; the effective 
dose range appeared similar for these 2 indices. Weight 
loss was much less variable than fighting, had the 
advantage of rapid, objective measurement, and ap- 
peared to be the more reliable index of abstinence. (28 
Tef) —Journal abstract. 
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448. Stolk, Jon M. et al.(Dartmouth Medical School) 
A comparison of psychotomimetic drug effects on rat 
brain norepinephrine. Journal of. Pharmacology & Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, 1974(Apr) Vol 189(1), 42-50. 
—Studied the effects of LSD, psilocybin, mescaline, 
amphetamine, and cold water swimming stress on the 
metabolism of 3H-norepinephrine (NE) in rat brain. 
Graded doses (130-1300 g/kg) of LSD had no specific 
effects, suggesting that it has little direct activity on brain 
noradrenergic neurons. Psilocybin (25 mg/kg) had 
effects similar to those obtained with amphetamine (2 
mg/kg) as evidenced by a prominent and sustained 
elevation in *H-normetanephrine content, a finding 
consistent with an increased release of NE from central 
nerve endings. Cold water swim stress resulted in a 
profound increase in 3H-deaminated catechol metabol- 
ites, suggesting that the intracellular catabolism of NE 
was affected specifically. Mescaline (25 mg/kg) had a 
biphasic effect on NE metabolism. Shortly after injec- 
tion, these Ss had a metabolite pattern similar to those of 
Ss exposed to cold water swimming; 90 min to 4 hrs after 
mescaline, however, ?H-normetanephrine levels were 
elevated markedly. Mescaline appears to cause an initial 
increase in intracellular NE metabolism, followed by an 
enhanced release similar to the effects of amphetamine 
and psilocybin. Data indicate that these 3 psychotomi- 
metic drugs share no single common effect on brain NE 
metabolism. —Journal abstract. 

449. Torrelio, Marina & Izquierdo, Juan A. Pre-trial 
cocaine and performance in rat. Psychopharmacologia, 
1976 Vol 45(3), 283-285. —Cocaine injected pretrial (10 
mg/kg, ip) improved performance in 44 naive male 
Wistar rats (Exp I) and 18 high- and low-performance 
trained Ss (Exp II). When the effect of cocaine was 
removed, the number of conditioned responses decreased 
and equaled that of drugless sessions. Cocaine favored 
only performance, not retention. —Journal abstract. 

450. Van Dyke, C.; Barash, P. G.; Jatlow, P. & Byck, 
R. (Yale U Medical School) Cocaine: Plasma concentra- 
tions after intranasal application in man. Science, 
1976(Feb), Vol 191(4229), 859-861. —Because long-term 
administration of cocaine is reported to cause a toxic 
psychosis in man, a preliminary study was conducted in 
an effort to elucidate the drug's pharmacology in man. 
Cocaine (1.5 mg/kg) was applied to the nasal mucosa of 
13 surgical patient volunteers. The cocaine persisted in 
the plasma for 4-6 hrs and reached peak concentrations 
of 120-474 ng/ml at 15-60 min. In that residual cocaine 
was detectable on the nasal mucosa for 3 hrs, continuous 
absorption secondary to its vasoconstrictive action might 
explain its persistence in the plasma. It is suggested that 
cocaine might potentiate sympathomimetic amines given 
later in the course of surgical procedures. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

451. Waller, M. B.; Myers, vane) Mani aee 

due U) Thermoregulatory deficits in топке) 
ів =? D 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine injected into the 
hypothalamus. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 15(1), 
61-68. —In 7 male rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta), an 
array of 4-8 guide cannue was implanted just above the 
sites of microinjection in the rostral and other regions of 
the hypothalamus. To examine the thermoregulatory 
capacity of each S, the air in their chair chamber was 
elevated to 40C or cooled to 4C for an interval of 3 hrs. 
‘After a baseline temperature was recorded, serotonin 
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was microinjected in 1.0-1.5 Ш volumes in doses of 
3.5-7.5 pg at 96 sites to determine the sensitive loci at 
which the indoleamine evoked hyperthermia. 5,6-Dihy- 
droxytryptamine (DHT), an agent which destroys seroto- 
nergic nerve endings, was injected on a different day, in 
doses of 2.7-12.0 ug at the serotonin-sensitive sites. The 
initial effect of DHT was dose-dependent hyperthermia 
similar to that evoked earlier by serotonin. Severe 
thermoregulatory deficits in response to the cold chal- 
lenge were observed after low doses of DHT were 
injected primarily in the region of the anterior hypotha- 
lamus. Impairment in thermoregulation to the warm 
temperature occurred after higher doses were given. 
However, serotonin still evoked a temperature response 
nearly identical to that seen before DHT treatment. 
Results support the theory that serotonergic neurons in 
the hypothalamus are involved in the central control of 
body temperature in the primate. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

452. Yehuda, S. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat Gan, Israel) 

Interaction effects of d-amphetamine treatment and 
ambient temperature on rat's food intake. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 229-232. — The thermoregula- 
tory theory of hunger posits that rats placed in a cold 
environment should increase the amount of food intake, 
while rats placed in a hot environment should decrease 
their food intake. Dextroamphetamine causes hyperther- 
mia among rats kept at warm ambient temperature, and 
results in hypothermia among animals kept in a cold 
environment. Dextroamphetamine-caused-hyperthermia 
should therefore result in decreased eating behavior, and 
dextroamphetamine-caused-hypothermia should result 
in increased eating behavior. The interactions among (a) 
ambient temperature, (b) body temperature, and (c) food 
intake were tested on groups of male Sprague Dawley 
rats injected with various doses of dextroamphetamine 
(1.5-15 mg/kg) and placed in ambient temperatures 
ranging from 4 to 37°С. No increase in food intake was 
revealed under any dosage or temperature condition. 
The decrease in food intake found with amphetamine- 
treated Ss could not be explained in the thermoregulato- 
ry theory of hunger. Data indicate that dextroampheta- 
mine anorexic effects and thermal effects are mediated 
by different mechanisms. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

453. Zornetzer, Steven F. & Gold, Mark S. (U Florida 
Coll of Medicine) The locus coeruleus: Its possible role 
in memory consolidation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 331-336. —Conducted 3 experi- 
ments concerning the effects on memory of discrete 
electrolytic lesions in the locus coeruleus (LC) of mice. In 
Exp I 35 male Swiss mice received electrolytic lesions of 
the LC immediately following training on a l-trial 
inhibitory avoidance step-through task. Retention of this 
Tesponse, measured 48 hrs later, was normal, suggesting 
that LC lesions per se do not interfere with the 
performance of this rather simple response. In Exps II 

and III, the 104 Ss were treated exactly as in Exp I except 
that a transcorneal ECS was administered 40 hrs or 7 
days after initial training and LC lesions. LC-lesioned Ss 
were amnesic following a 40-hr delayed ECS treatment 
when tested 8 or 24 hrs after ECS, but were not amnesic 
following a 7-day delayed ECS. Data Suggest that the LC 
is normally involved in the temporal delineation of the 
Susceptibility period of newly formed memory. A 
malfunction of the LC can result in a profound extension 
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of the normal susceptibility period of newly formed 
memory to ECS-produced amnesia. (44 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

454. Zwirner, Peter P.; Porsolt, Roger D. & Loew, 
Dieter M. Inter-group aggression in mice: A new 
method for testing the effects of centrally active drugs. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(2), 133-138. —Two 
groups of 3 male OF-1 were housed in either half ofa 
macrolon living cage which was divided down the middle 
by a nontransparent barrier. After 21 days the cage was 
placed on an activity meter and the dividing wall was 
removed. The ensuing fighting was scored by an 
observer, and at the same time activity was measured 
using the acitivty meter. It was shown that aggression 
occurred mainly between groups with the dominant 
members doing most of the fighting. It appeared further 
that the 2 paramaters measured—aggression and motor 
activity—responded differentially to the effects of 
standard psychotropic drugs. By this means it was 
possible to distinguish between the effects of chlorpro- 
mazine, phentobarbitone, chlordiazepoxide, and dex- 
troamphetamine. In addition it was possible to confirm 
that an experimental compound, YG-19-256, which in 
other tests has been shown to inhibit aggressive behavior 
without causing general sedation, also had selective and 
anti-aggressive effects in this test. From these results it 
seems that the intergroup aggression test could well be 
useful in identifying. different classes of psychotropic 
agents. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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455. Ball-Rokeach, S. J. & DeFleur, M. L. (Washing- 
ton State U) A dependency model of mass-media 
effects. Communication Research, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 
3-21. —Presents a dependency model of media effects in 
which the nature of the tripartite audience-media-society 
relationship is assumed to determine most directly many 
of the effects that the media have on people and society. 
Audience dependency on media information resources is 
viewed as a key interactive condition for alteration of 
audience beliefs, behavior, or feelings as a result of mass 
communicated information, and is said to be high in 
Societies in which the media serve many central 
information functions and in periods of rapid social 
change or pervasive social conflict. (24 ref) 

456. Beltran S., Luis R. (International Development 
Research Ctr, Bogota, Columbia) Alien premises, 
objects, and methods in Latin American communication 
research. Communication Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 
107-134. —Analyzes the basic premises, constructs, 
models, and methodology of Latin American communi- 
cation research in relation to the nature of communica- 
tion research in the US. The discussion points to the 
generally negative outcome of this influence resulting 
from the uncritical transferral of the conceptual frame- 
works and methodological patterns of the US to Latin 
American contexts. Some substantially new approaches 
to communication research being developed are de- 
scribed, and the possibility of building a social science 
and a science of communication instrumental to social 
transformation in Latin America is suggested. —Journal 
abstract. 
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457. Helmreich, Reinhard. (U Constance, W Germany) 
Media-specific learning effects: An empirical study of 
the effects of television and radio. Communication 
Research, 1976(Jan) Vol 3(1) 53-62. —Studied the 
comparative learning effects of identical programs 
broadcast by TV or radio. 168 German undergraduates 
watched or listened to a program on life in Australia and 
completed questionnaires on its content and semantic 
differential measures of their emotional reactions either 
immediately, 1, 2, or 3 wks later. Results indicate that 
both of these media impart knowledge to the same extent 
and that the forgetting of the knowledge is not media- 
specific. However, emotional impressions were different 
for television viewers and radio listeners and did not 
change with the passing of time after the program 
presentation. —Journal abstract. 

458. Whiting, Gordon C. (Brigham Young U) How 
does communication interface with change? Communi- 
cation Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 191-212. —Ques- 
tions some of the underlying assumptions about the role 
of communication in effecting both personal and social 
change. For instance, change may occur without com- 
munication and vice versa, but in many situations, 
communication may play a key role in effecting human 
behavior change, including the behavior that is part of 
development. Ways in which communication theory and 
research can effect change are suggested. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

459. Worchel, Stephen; Arnold, Susan & Baker, 
Michael. (U Virginia) The effects of censorship on 
attitude change: The influence of censor and communi- 
cation characteristics. Journal of Applied Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 5(3), 227-239. —Studied the 
effects of censor characteristics and audiences’ initial 
agreement with a censored communication on attitude 
change and desire to hear a communication. 187 
undergraduates were informed that a communication 
taking a position with which they had originally agreed 
or disagreed had been censored. The censor was either 
an attractive or unattractive agent and his expertise on 
the topic of the speech was either high or low. In all cases 
except one, censorship led to an increased desire to hear 
the communication and attitude change toward the po 
sition of the communication. In the one exceptional case, 
when an attractive expert censor forbade a communica- 
tion with which the audience disagreed, Ss decreased 
their desire to hear the speech and did not change their 
attitudes on the topic of the communication. Results 
Suggest that censorship arouses both reactance and 
balancing attempts but that balancing will be observed 
only in limited situations. —Journal abstract. 
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460. Allen, George D. (U North Carolina, Inst of 
Speech & Hearing Sciences, Chapel Hill) Speech 
rhythms: Its relation to nce universals and 
articulatory timing. Journal of Phonetics, 1975(Apr), Vol 
3(2), 75-86. — The observed rhythms produced and 
Perceived in spoken language are closely related to 
rhythms of other human behavior. The present paper 
examines this relationship in terms of (a) the types of 
rhythmic structures observed, (b) the rate of succession 
of rhythmic units, (c) a perceptual tendency toward 
equalization of physically unequal intervals, and (d) the 
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variability of rhythmic motor action. Universal rhythmic 
principles underlying this relationship are incorporated 
into languages in different ways, however, depending 
upon deeper phonological, syntactic, and lexical const- 
raints, thus giving both competence and performance 
aspects to rhythm rules. (45 ref) —Journal abstract, 

461. Ball, Peter. (U Tasmania, Australia) Listeners’ 
responses to tilled pauses in relation to floor apportion- 
ment. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 423-424. —Notes that H. Maclay 
and C. E. Osgood (1959) suggested that filled pauses 
("er," "um," etc) might be speakers' responses to their 
own silence, functioning to hold the conversational floor 
while verbal planning took place but that this hypothesis 
has not been conclusively tested. A situation was devised 
by the present author in which, under naturalistic 
conversational conditions, 24 male undergraduates 
replied to utterances ending with or without both filled 
pauses and grammatical closure. Ss in turn interviewed 
the author, who posed as a fellow S. Results under the 
naturalistic conditions, while leaving the hypothesis 
unresolved, tilt the balance of evidence back slightly 
from dismissal. Results indicate that speakers could, if 
they wished, use filled pauses to maintain their hold on 
the floor for at least a couple of extra seconds, enough to 
fill about 80% of the silent hesitations in interviews 
reported by F. Goldman-Eisler (1968). —P. O'Brien. 

462. Schachter, Jacquelyn. Some semantic 
prerequisites for a model of language. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 292-304. —Surveys some 
of the major semantic abilities which need to be 
programmed into models of the linguistic capabilities of 
the human brain. The researcher must be aware of the 
total linguistic system of which the brain mechanisms are 
capable. Work on the semantic component of this system 
has led to the description of such major semantic 
phenomena as referential and nonreferential use of 
language and entailment, which must be taken into 
account in the characterization of both normal and 
deviant language. Certain aspects of these phenomena 
are characterized. —Journal abstract. 

463. Vorster, Jan & Proctor, Leslie. (Human Sciences 
Research Council, Pretoria, S Africa) Black attitudes to 
"White" languages in South Africa: A pilot study. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 103-108. 
— Determined the extent and nature of negative attitudes 
toward Afrikaans among 204 Black South African 
students, compared with their attitude toward English. Ss 
heard 4 tape-recorded voices speaking in both English 
and Afrikaans but were not aware that the 8 perform- 
ances that they heard came from only 4 voices. Each 
voice was accorded points for positive character traits, 
and more points were accorded for a voice speaking in 
English than for the same voice speaking in Afrikaans. 
The differences between English and Afrikaans varied 
between the traits, which suggests the possibility of 
arriving at an Afrikaans and an English stereotyped 
profile. —Journal abstract. 
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464. Preuss, Julius, Mental disorders in the Bible and 
Talmud. (Trans Fred Rosner). Israel Annals of Psychiatry 
& Related Disciplines, 1975(Sep), Vol 13(3), 221-238. 
— Presents a translation of Chapter 11 of the classic 
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reference work by Julius Preuss, first published in 1911 
in Berlin. Two specific Old Testament cases are 
discussed: King Nebuchadnezzer of Babylon, tentatively 
diagnosed as paranoid, and King Saul, who may have 
been an epileptic. Discussions of demon possession, 
imbecility, au itory hallucinations, attempts to define 
mental illness, the effects of alcohol an aging upon 
mental powers, and other aspects of mental disorders, 
are illustrated from the Old and New Testaments, the 
Talmud, and Greek and Roman writings. —/. Davis. 
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465. Adkinson, Cheryl D. & Berg, W. Keith. (U Iowa) 
Cardiac deceleration in newborns: Habituation, dishabi- 
tuation, and offset responses. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 46-60. —20 
healthy, 1-4 day old infants were selected from a sample 
of 135 on the basis of alertness during testing. Ss were 
presented mild intensity colored light with gradual onset 
and offset while heart rate was monitored. Half the Ss 
received 6 exposures to blue light followed by 2 
exposures to blue-green light; the remaining Ss received 
colors in reverse order. Stimulus duration was 20 sec, and 
variable periods between stimuli averaged 30 sec. For Ss 
older than the median age, the decelerative responses to 
both stimulus onset and offset were significant. Further, 
these Ss’ onset decelerations significantly habituated 
within the 6 stimulus repetitions and significantly 
dishabituated with change in the stimulus color. Offset 
decelerations increased over habituation trials and 
decreased with change in stimulus color. Responses of 
younger Ss were more variable which probably reflects 
their less complete recovery from the effects of maternal 
medication and the birth process. (2 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

466. Arnold, William R. (W Virginia U) Heart rate 
response measures related to human abilities: A cross- 
sectional evaluation of fluid and crystallized intelli- 
gence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5645. 

467. Baumrind, Diana. (U California Inst of Human 
Development, Berkeley) The contributions of the family 
to the development of competence in children. Schi- 

zophrenia Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 12-37. —Details 
studies of child-rearing practices which are part of a 
program to determine the effects of patterns of parental 
authority on the development of instrumental compe- 
tence (associated with low risk for schizophrenic reac- 
tion) in children. These studies utilize in-depth contact 
with a large number of families, trait ratings, multiple 
stimuli and behavior settings, and a longitudinal design 
and involve self-reports, interviews, field visits, and 
standardized tests. Three studies investigated 261 nursery 
schoolers from middle-class, well-educated families and 
examined (a) socialization Practices associated with 
dimensions of competence in preschoolers, (b) child-care 
practices anteceding 3 patterns (mature, dysphoric and 
disaffiliated, and immature) of preschool behavior, and 
(c) patterns of parental authority (authoritarian, authori- 
tative, permissive, and nonconforming). The follow-up 
study involved 104 Ss from the 3rd study, who averaged 
.75 yrs of age when seen again, and 56 new Ss. 
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Preliminary findings comparing high- and low-risk types 
are presented. It is hypothesized that (a) extremely 
competent (low-risk) children are never the product of 
extremely noninvolved caretaking, (b) instrumental 
competence is facilitated by firm parental control, (c) 
nonconforming parents are associated with compliant 
and withdrawn behavior, (d) parental warmth is not 
linearly related to instrumental competence, and (e) 
willingness to train the child cognitively is highly 
associated with outstanding competence in the child. (28 
ref) —B. McLean. k 

468. Britt, Arthur L. (Florida State U) Drawings by 
five-year-old Black pre-school children of Leon and 
Gadsden Counties in Florida: A study of the relation 
between their verbal and visual conceptions. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4040. 

469. Dougherty, Molly C. (U Florida) Maturation and 
motherhood: Becoming a woman in rural Black culture. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5297—5298. 

470. Jason, Leonard А.; Gesten, Ellis & Yock, Thomas. 
(De Paul U) Relational and behavioral interventions 
with economically disadvantaged toddlers. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 
270-278. —2 matched groups of 10 children each, aged 
12-24 mo, referred for early social or verbal developmen- 
tal lags or home-environment problems, participated 
either in a center-based “relational” or a home-based 
“behavior modification” intervention program. Although 
both programs accelerated youngsters’ inteilectual devel- 
opment, there were few differences between groups on 
the criterion change measures (Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development; vocalization, crying, eye contact, and 
aggressive behavior measures; and assessments of 
frequency of adult reinforcement and 8 socio-emotional 
variables). (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

471. Jordan, Thomas E. (U Missouri, St Louis) 
Preschool influences on occupational knowledge of 
seven-year-olds: A prospective study. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 27-37. —Con- 
ducted a prospective longitudinal study with 180 child- 
ren from birth to age 7 to determine the contribution of 
home and family variables to the degree and type of 
knowledge of Occupations held by Ist graders. The 
criterion at age 7 was knowledge of occupations as 
indicated by a pictorial test (ie. B. Fulton's Test of 
Career Knowledge). The predictors were 7 aspects of the 
child and home at birth, maternal IQ as tested when 
child was 3 yrs of age, a quantified description of the 
potential stimulating characteristics of the home at 4 yrs 
of age, and a measure of prenatal attitudes to schooling 
when child was age 5. Data were subjected to a 
multivariate regression analysis, and reveal that social 
class data were the prime source of criterion variance. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

472. Konopka, Gisela. (U Minnesota, Ctr for Youth 
Development & Research, St Paul) The needs, rights 
and responsibilities of youth. САД Welfare, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 55(3), 173-182. —Takes a historical look at the 
treatment of young people in American society. Empha- 
sis is placed on the needs and rights of the adolescent, 
who is often seen merely as a pre-adult rather than as an 
individual going through a specific developmental stage. 
Four myths that obscure the issue of rights of children 
are discussed, e.g., children’s rights means consideration 
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of the small child today, and protective labor laws and 
compulsory education have deprived children of their 
position as equals in society. Some of the special 
experiences of the adolescent (e.g., the onset of physical 
and sexual maturity, withdrawal from adult protection, 
and increased self-consciousness), his/her rights and 
responsibilities, and some of the physical and psycholog- 
ical support adults can provide to aid the adolescent 
during this developmental stage are discussed. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

473. Langmeier, J. & Matéjéek, Z. Psychological 
deprivation in childhood. New York, NY: Halsted, 1975. 
xiv, 496 p. $19.75. —Discusses the problem of the social 
orphan, the “collectivized child,” in the light of clinical 
experience and a review of Western literature. Models of 
child deprivation in the past and at present are 
contrasted, possible factors underlying child deprivation 
are identified, theories of deprivation are examined, and 
numerous practical problems of prevention and treat- 
ment are considered. 

474. Main, Mary B. (Johns Hopkins U) Exploration, 
play, and cognitive functioning as related to child- 
mother attachment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5718-5719. 

475. McElroy, Evelyn M. (U Maryland) An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between aspects of maturation 
and cognitive development among newborn infants. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5658-5659. 

476. Rushton, J. Philippe & Wiener, Janet. (York U, 
Toronto, Canada) Altruism and cognitive development 
in children. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Nov) Vol 14(4), 341-349. —Examined the 
interrelationships between a number of age-related 
cognitive tasks and 3 behavioral measures of altruism in 
30 7- and 30 11-yr-olds. The tasks included measures of 
role-taking ability, egocentricity, cognitive complexity, 
and conservation. The study was intended to assess the 
notion of generalized cognitive developmental levels, the 
generality of altruistic behavior, and the degree to which 
cognitive-developmental level predicted altruistic behav- 
ior. As expected, highly significant age differences were 
found on all cognitive tasks. ll-yr-olds were also 
significantly more altruistic than 7-yr-olds. Although 
some generality emerged across altruistic behaviors, no 
such generalities emerged either between the cognitive 
measures themselves or between the cognitive measures 
and altruism. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

477. Senior, Kathleen & Brophy, Jere. (U Texas, 
Austin) Praise and group competition as motivating 
incentives for children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 3263, Pt 1), 951-958. —Studied the relative effective- 
ness of praise and group competition as motivating 
incentives in affecting task persistence in 2 studies with 
24 male and 24 female kindergartners and 24 male and 
24 female 2nd graders in each. As predicted, competition 
was relatively more effective with 2nd graders than with 
kindergarten children, with boys than with girls, and 
With boring tasks than with more ego-involving tasks. 
However, competition was not significantly more effec- 
tive than praise except on boring tasks. It is concluded 
that competition may not be a desirable incentive in view 
of its possible negative side effects; praise appears 
simpler and equally effective. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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478. Smith, Corinne J. (Syracuse U) Differential 
effects of prenatal rhythmic stimulation upon neonatal 
arousal states. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5693. 

479. Smith, Gudmund J. & Kragh, Ulf. Creativity in 
mature and old age. Psychological Research Bulletin, 
Lund U., 1975 Vol 15(7), 1-17. —Analyzes the problem 
of creativity from a percept-genetic point of view and 
comes to the following conclusions. (a) Creative proces- 
ses in adults differ from creative processes in adolescents 
and, above all, children. (b) Creativity at a mature age 1s 
primarily associated with re-creation of "dormant" 
developmental alternatives once discarded in favor of the 
main line of development. (c) In principle, the normal 
adult need not lack creative possibilities. Creative efforts 
in middle age are, however, often obstructed by 
inhibiting social factors and by a sort of quasi neuroti- 
cism associated with aging. (I8 ref) —Journal abstract. 

480. Smith, Katharine C. (U Iowa) Behavioral 
correlates of motor impersistence in kindergarten 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5693-5694. 

481. Verma, Meera. (U Allahabad, India) Moral 

nt and intelligence. Psychological Studies, 
1975(Jan), Vol 20(1), 42-45. —Administered to 300 boys 
and girls from missionary and vernacular schools in 
Allahabad, in 3 age groups, a moral judgment test and 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices for Children. Correlations 
between moral judgment and intelligence were found to 
be positive and significant in all age groups, and the 
correlation was higher with increasing age. 
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482. Andrews, Ellen J. (Ball State U) An investigation 
of the language listening of three year old children as 
influenced by normal, misplaced, and scrambled word 
order of interrogative sentences. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1859. 

483. Ashton, Patricia T. (U Florida) Cross-cultural 
Piagetian research: An experimental perspective. Har- 
vard Educational Review, 1975(Nov), Vol 45(4), 475-506. 
—A quarter century of research has disclosed striking 
similarities and markeddifferences in performances by 
children in varying cultures and world-wide locations on 
cognitive tasks designed to test 1. Piaget's theory of 
genetic epistemology and its hierarchical, universal, and 
invariant sequence of stages. These findings are analyzed 
and evaluated in terms of certain conceptual and 
methodological criteria, and suggestions are made for 
improvement in conducting future investigations. —C. 
M. Franks. 

484. Borowy, Thomas D. (U Florida) Developmental 
parameters of the ear asymmetry phenomenon: The 
effects of sex, race, and socioeconomic class. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5668—5669. 

485. Burt, Cyril. The gifted child. New York, NY: 
Halsted, 1975. vii, 214 p. $14.75. — Presents an historical 
introduction to the problems of giftedness, comments m 
associated educational and philosophical concepts, an 
considers the mechanism of inheritance and its uas 
tions for intelligence. The characteristics, difficulties, n 
development of gifted children are Leo wi n 
emphasis on the importance of early recognition of suc 
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individuals and their need for Special educational 491. Fakouri, M. E, (Indiana State U) Some clinical 
Opportunities. implications of Piaget's theory. Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
486. Carpenter, David L. (Northern Illinois U) Vol 13(1), 33-36, —Discusses J. Piaget’s 4 Stages of 
Development of depth perception mediated by motion intellectual development, which are qualitatively differ- 
Parallax in unidimensional Projections of rotation in ent from one another and through which each child must 
depth. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), pass, though not necessarily at the same time: (a) the 
Vol 34(11-B), 5703, Sensorimotor stage, from birth to 114-7 yrs, character- 
87. > Michael J. (U Rochester) Relativism ized by the acquisition of language, the use of symbols, 

and the problem of epistemological loneliness. Human еросепігіѕт, and centration; (c) the concrete operational 
Development, 1975 Vol 18(3), 171-180. —Discusses the stage, 7-12 yrs, characterized by classification, the use of 
Sense of isolation and estrangement which commonl relational terms, Serialization, and conservation; and (d) 


492. Fisher, Dennis F, & Lefton, Lester A, (Aberdeen 
2 Se A ent is Proving Ground, Н Engineering Lab, MD Periph- 
exclusive trafficking in abstract relativistic thought. This eral Rede ion extraction Aare ntal Жыш 


View is contrasted with an alternative Construction of tion of reading processes Journal of Experimental Child 


ref) —Journal abstract, 5 i 
symbol, or absent. The response measures were reading 
488. Doran, Rodney L. & Ngoi, Mbuya K. (State U ang search speed in words/min. Sensitivity to case (word 
New York, Buffalo) Validation of a model for concept shape) and space (word boundary) increased as a 


scheme appropriate for theoretical Science Concepts and complex interactions. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
empirically validate the scheme. Pictorial test items were 493. Forsberg, Lois A. (U Manitoba, Canada) The 


4 hypotheses Tegarding the hierarchy among the 3 levels, 494. Garrity, Linda I. (U Houston) The role of 
Results show that the application level was misplaced in Subvocal speech in memory: An EMG study of preschool 
the hierarchy, actually Occurring before generalization. children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Several interpretations of the findings are offered, raising Vo] 34(11-B), 5652-5653, 

further questions to investigate, (22 ref) —Journal 495. Gholson, Barry; O'Connor, Joseph & Stern, Ina. 


489. Duncan, Barbara E. (U Maryland) Imaginal, among preoperational and concrete operational kinder- 
verbal, and spatial abilities in children: A developmental garten children. Journal of Experimental Child Psycholo- 
on Abstracts International, 1974(May), &». 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 61-76. —60 preoperational and 


Vol 34(11-B), 5650-5651. 60 concrete operational Ss received stimulus differentia- 

490. Evans, Wilson F. (U Houston) The Stage IV error tion training either with feedback (experimental groups) 

in Piaget's theory of obj concept de: : An or without (control 20ирѕ) prior to a series of discrimina- 

investigation of the role of activity. Dissertation Ab- tion-learning problems in Which a blank-trial probe, used 

Stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5651. to detect the child’s hypothesis, followed each feedback 
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trial. The concrete operational Ss manifested significant- 
ly beter performances than the preoperational Ss on 7 of 
8 dependent measures examined. There were also 
significant differences in favor of the experimental 
groups on 3 dependent measures. While results are 
generally consistent with predictions derived from 
Piagetian stage theory, it is suggested that this theory 
must be elaborated to include conventional developmen- 
tal learning theory perspective to account adequately for 
these and other data. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

496. Gowie, Cheryl J. (U North Carolina) Processing 
contrary information: Effects of semantics and syntax. 
Child Study Journal, 1976 Vol 6(1), 9-20. —Investigated 
effects of the semantic variable defined by children's role 
expectations of their processing of sentences following a 
typical syntactic pattern in English (the Minimum 
Distance Principle, with zell as the main verb) and an 
exceptional pattern (with promise as the main verb). 
Sentences were constructed to be harmonious, neutral, or 
contrary to the expectations of 60 kindergartners, 60 Ist 
graders, and 60 2nd graders. An independent sample of 
28 Ss in each grade heard the sentences and told which 
agent carried out the action. Syntactic and semantic 
factors interacted with sentence processing in a manner 
which changed with Ss’ cognitive and linguistic maturity. 
—Journal abstract. 

497. Hensley, John H. (Tulane U) The influence of 
spontaneous verbal production on the efficiency of 
picture versus word learning and memory in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5711. 

498. Jensen, Jeffrey P. (U Maryland) Scientific 
paradigms: The case of discrimination and reversibility 
in conservation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5655. 

499. Keating, Daniel P. (Ed). Intellectual talent: 
Research and development: Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Hyman Blumberg Symposium on Research in 
Early Childhood Education. Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins U Press, 1976. xviii, 346 p. $16.95(cloth), 
$3.95(paper). —Presents 17 papers and a general 
discussion concerning the identification, measurement, 
and development of intellectual talent, particularly in 
mathematics. Educational research programs are de- 
scribed and their results analyzed, and the psychological 
characteristics of higly gifted young people are discussed. 

500. Keating, Daniel P. (Johns Hopkins U) Preco- 
cious cognitive development at the level of formal 
operations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5655. A. 

501. Kinghorn, Carol A. (Hofstra U) The modification 
of three cognitive levels in kindergarten children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5716. 

502. Kral, Paul A.; Heal, Laird W. & Headrick, Mary. 
(Parsons State Hosp & Training Ctr, KS) Approach- 
avoidance tendencies in the discrimination learning of 
children: Re-evaluation of the ambiguous-cue tech- 
nique. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
915-919. — Notes that a common paradigm for investi- 
gating approach and avoidance tendencies in 2-choice 
discriminations is one in which an ambiguous cue (A) is 
paired with a rewarded cue (P) on half the trials (PA 
trials), in which case it is punished if chosen, and with a 
negative cue (N) on the other half (NA trials), in which 
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case it is rewarded if chosen. The present study added 3- 
cue (P:N:A) choice trials to the conventional training 
trials to test the hypothesis that the usual superiority of 
performance on NA trials would be correlated with a 
conflict (approach-approach) in choosing between re- 
warded and ambiguous cues on PA and choice trials. Ss 
were 18 62-72 mo old children in a special class for the 
culturally disadvantaged (IQ range 58-114). Results 
confirm the hypothesis and support the proposal that 
superior NA performance indicates a greater reliance on 
approach than avoidance learning processes. —Journal 
abstract. 

503. Lampert, Sheila D. (Wayne State U) S-R, 
hypothesis testing, and Piagetian interpretations of 
conceptual behavior at ages five, nine, and thirteen. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5717-5718. 

504. Mayer, Melanie J. (U California, San Diego) 
Development of anisotrophy in late childhood. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5719. 

505. Mood, Darlene W. (Wayne State U) Semantics, 
syntax, and sense: Personal reference as a semantic 
facilitator in the comprehension of sentences by young 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5659—5660. 

506. Moynahan, Eileen D. (Trenton State Coll) The 
development of the ability to assess recall performance. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
21(1), 94-97. —Assessed the ability of 20 Ist and 20 3rd 
graders to evaluate their recall performance. Third 
graders were more accurate in estimating the number of 
items they had recalled, although both groups showed 
considerable accuracy. Ss' accuracy in assessing their 
recall after the fact is contrasted with indications that 
children are poor predictors of their recall performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

507. Nelson, Keith E. & Kosslyn, Stephen M. (New 
School for Social Research, Graduate Faculty Ctr, New 
York, NY) Recognition of previously labeled or unla- 
beled pictures by 5-year-olds and adults. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 
40-45. —Pictures accompanied by spoken descriptive 
labels or unaccompanied by labels were presented to 
college and nursery school Ss, and then pictures alone 
were shown in tests for recognition. Adults and 5-yr-olds 
more often recognized the previously labeled pictures 
than the previously unlabeled pictures, but reaction 
times were unaffected by labeling. Findings support the 
view that recognition, like recall, involves active encod- 
ing and systematic retrieval processes. In contrast to 
previous data showing no developmental changes, fewer 
recognition errors were made by adults than by 5-yr- 
olds. —Journal abstract. 

508. O'Neill, Patrick; O'Neill, Pamela & Quinlan, 
Donald M. (Acadia U, Wolfsville, Canada) Perceptual 
development on the Rorschach. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1976(Apr), Vol 40(2), 115-121. —Adminis- 
tered the Rorschach to 60 children in 2 designs: 
orthogonal CA and MA (9 and 12 yrs) and equal CA and 
MA (for 6, 9, and 12 yrs). Responses were scored for 
Form Accuracy, Complexity, Movement, and Develop- 
mental Level (DL) using H. Friedman's (1952) scoring 
system. There were significant MA effects independent 
of CA on Form Accuracy, Complexity and DL, and 
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significant CA effects on Complexity and Movement. 
Form Accuracy was highly correlated with the DL score 
and correlated with MA art a slightly higher level than 
DL with MA. The Complexity score provided some 
additional information about development. Movement 
decreased with age but was higher in more intelligent Ss. 
Results suggest that the DL system does not assess MA 
independently of CA, but this is accounted for primarily 
by Form Accuracy. —Journal abstract. 

509. Osherson, Daniel N. (U Pennsylvania) Logical 
abilities in children: IIl. Reasoning in adolescence: De- 
ductive inference. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum,1975. 
xi, 272 p —Expands the model presented in Vol 2 of the 
series (see PA, Vol 52:12038) for deductive abilities in 
children and adults, presenting data on adolescent Ss. A 
new methodology is employed, the issue of the effect of 
content in deductive reasoning is discussed, and develcp- 
mental questions are reformulated. 

510. Psarras, Georgette M. (Ohio State U) Infant 
language development and its relationship to selected 
maternal and infant variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5689-5690. 

511. Ringler, Norma M. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Mothers' language to their young children and to adults 
over time. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5735. 

512. Rovee, Carolyn K. & Fagen, Jeffrey W. (Rutgers 
State U, Douglass Coll) Extending conditioning and 24- 
hour retention in infants. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 1-11. —Assessed the 
successive contribution of brief daily conditioning 
sessions to the relatively long-term retention of stimulus— 
response interaction in 30 3-mo-old infants. On each of 
3 days, Ss received a characteristic acquisition and 
extinction period, preceded by a 24-hr retention test. In 
addition to kick rate, duration of attention to a visual 
conjugate reinforcer (mobile) was measured. On the 4th 
day, the specificity of original learning was explored by 
exposing 15 Ss to a novel reinforcing agent while the 
other 15 Ss continued to view the original training 
mobile. Both kicks and attention significantly increased 
across successive retention tests for the Ist 3 days; on 
Day 4, Ss viewing the novel moblile kicked significantly 

less and attended significantly longer than Ss viewing the 
familiar mobile. Subsequent reattainment of high kick 
levels by the experimental group on Day 4 appeared to 
be highly individualistic and discontinuous. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

513. Sack, Hinda G. (U Maryland) Semantic factors 
in children’s judgments of active-passive synonymy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5722. 

514. Sarver, Ann H. (U Florida) An exploratory study 
of the development of auditory figure-ground discrimi- 
nation in normal male children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5663. 

515. Sarver, Gary S. (U Florida) An exploratory 
study: The development of primary verbal 
capacity in male children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5663. 

516. Staub, Sylvia. (Harvard U) The effect of three 
types of relationships on young children's memory for 
pictorial stimulus pairs. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5663-5664. 
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517. Thomas, Margaret G. (Cornell U) The study of 
visual acuity in infants as a function of age and 
luminance. ^ Dissertation ^ Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5724. я 

518. Timmons, Robert J. (Syracuse U) Attentional 
training and its effects on the seriation abilities of 
kindergarten children. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5724. 

519. Trader, Russell J. (Northern Illinois U) The role 
of imagery in the mediated transfer of children of 
different ages and reading ability. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5665-5666. 

520. Traynham, Richard N. & Witte, Kenneth L. (VA 
Hosp, Psychology Service, North Little Rock, AR) The 
effects of modifying color-meaning concepts on racial 
concept attitudes in five- and eight-year-old children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
21(1), 165-174. —J. E. Williams and C. D. Edwards (see 
PA, Vol 44:2147) found that changing the positive and 
negative evaluations given to color concepts by pres- 
chool children through reinforcement procedures over 2 
sessions reduced their racial concept attitude scores 
measured during a 3rd session. The present study 
replicated their negative reinforcement and control 
procedures with 40 5-yr-olds and extended their research 

to include 40 8-yr-olds. The present results show a larger 
change in racial attitude scores. While the color-meaning 
concepts were modified to a greater extent in the older 
Ss, the effect of the negative reinforcement procedure on 
racial attitude scores was similar for the 2 age groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

521. Turner, Ralph R. (Syracuse U) The effects of 
information feedback manipulation on matrices learn- 
ing for differing socioeconomic levels. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5724. 

522. Wheeler, Richard J. (Syracuse U) A developmen- 
tal investigation of the role of conceptualization in 
incidental learning and selective attention. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May) Vol 34(11-В), 
5726-5727. 

523. Williams, Tannis M.; Aiken, Leona S. & Gordon, 
Rosalind. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Developmental reversal in classification accuracy due 
to an increase with age in orientation-free judgments. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
21(1), 128-143. —A complete developmental reversal in 
accuracy was obtained in Exp I in which 60 3rd graders, 
60 6th graders, and 60 college students judged the class 
membership of patterns presented in a same-different 
task. An examination of the task requirements and 
pattern classes employed led to the hypothesis that the 
Teversal in accuracy resulted from an increase with age in 
orientation-free judgments. The results of Exp П, in 
which 30 college Ss were told not to rotate the patterns, 
and Exp Ш (п = 90), which was a replication of Exp I 
using symmetric rather than skewed pattern classes, 
support the hypothesis. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Psychosocial & Personality Development 


524. Badaines, Joel. Identification, imitation, and sex- 
role preference in father-present and father-absent 
Black and Chicano boys. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 15-24. —Investigated (a) the effect 
of race of model and S on imitation of behavior, and (b) 
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the effect of paternal status on choice of a male or female 
model and masculine sex-role preference. 26 Black and 
26 Chicano 7-yr-old boys, half of whom were from 
father-absent homes, were exposed to filmed models. 
Black Ss expressed a significant preference for the Black 
model, but for Chicano Ss no significant preferences 
among the Black, White, and Chicano models were 
obtained. Father-present Ss had a significantly higher 
male sex-role preference score as compared to father- 
absent Ss. Both father-absent and father-present Ss 
imitated the male model significantly more than the 
female model, but these scores did not correlate 
significantly with the sex-role preference. It is concluded 
that by age 7, masculine preference appears well-estab- 
lished but is more marked for father-present Ss. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

525. Byrne, Diane F. (Harvard U) The development 
of role-taking in adolescence. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5647. 

526. Campbell, Patricia A. (U Pittsburgh) Prosocial 
television programming for children: Expressions of 
anger by children during the cognitive revolution period 
of development. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1864—1865. 

527. Carr, Suzanne J. (Georgia State U) Sex, day 
care, and mother-child attachment. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5703. 

528. Dougherty, Edward H. (U Kentucky) The effects 
of reward and punishment interactions on the develop- 
ment of resistance to transgression in children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5707—5708. 

529. Forehand, Rex et al. (U Georgia) An examination 
of disciplinary procedures with children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 
109-120. —In Exp I the effect of the contingent 
application of negative attention (a verbal reprimand 
plus a brief period in which the authority person glares 
intently at the child) and repeated commands on 
noncompliant behavior of children was examined. Data 
from 32 4-6 yr olds and their mothers indicate that 
negative attention decreased noncompliance whereas 
repeated commands did not. In Exp II the effectiveness 
of negative attention, isolation, ignoring, and a combina- 
tion of these procedures in reducing noncompliance and 
maintaining it at a low level during a recovery period was 
examined. Data from 28 mother-child pairs indicate that 
each of the 4 disciplinary procedures reduced noncom- 
pliance. However, negative attention was associated with 
less off-task behavior than the isolation and combination 
procedures when discipline was being imposed and a 
lower level of noncompliance than ignoring during 
recovery, whereas the combination condition was the 
only procedure that maintained noncompliance during 
recovery at the treatment level. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

530. Goldstein, George. (City U New York) Psycho- 
logical mindedness and flexibility in fathers as it relates 
to independence in adolescent boys. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5676. 

531. Guardo, Carol J. (Syracuse U, Utica Coll) 
Personal space, sex differences, and interpersonal 
attraction. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 
9-14. —Determined 25 male and 25 female 6th graders’ 
Personal space schemata for several interpersonal situa- 
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tions not previously examined. Extensive sex differences 
in personal space patterning were found with significant 
differences on 7 of 14 situations. Interpersonal attraction 
appeared to account for the observed schemata when 
children related to same-sex peers. Peers described as 
outgoing, happy-go-lucky, intelligent, or forthright at- 
tracted Ss; those described as emotionally labile or 
expedient distanced them. —Journal abstract. 

532. Hefner, Robert; Rebecca, Meda & Oleshansky, 
Barbara. (U Michigan) Development of sex-role tran- 
scendence. Human Development, 1975 Vol 18(3), 
143-158. —Describes a model of sex-role transcendence 
which emphasizes the dialectical nature of change and 
the transitions within and between stages of develop- 
ment. Sex-role development is seen as proceeding 
through 3 stages: Stage 1, an undifferentiated conception 
of sex roles in early childhood; Stage 2, a polarized, 
Oppositional view of sex roles; and Stage 3, a dynamic 
transcendence of conventional sex roles. Stage 2 charac- 
terizes many individuals and societal institutions. T. S. 
Kuhn's (1970) critique of scientific change is discussed in 
terms of why much social science work on sex roles 
regards Stage 2 as an ideal end-point, rather than a step 
in continuing development. The discussion of Stage 3 
highlights the contradictions between a unisex concep- 
tion of future sex roles and a pluralistic one. (61 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

533. Hulsebus, Robert C. (U Florida) Longitudinal 
comparisons of the effects on infant behavior of social 
stimulation presented by mothers and female strang- 
ers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5715. 

534. Irwin, Delight M. (U Minnesota) The relation 
between moral judgment and role-taking in five-year- 
olds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5715. 

535. Meacham, John A. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
A dialectical approach to moral judgment and self- 
esteem. Human Development, 1975 Vol 18(3), 159-170. 
— Dialectical models emphasize continuing development 
as the result of the contradiction and synthesis of 
opposing aspects of reality. The subject—object interac- 
tion of the dialectical model elucidates the interdepen- 
dence of moral judgments and self-esteem. In a mature, 
dialectical morality of mediation the individual recogniz- 
es his participation in his judgments and attempts to 
construct resolutions of moral conflicts through compro- 
mise. Moral development within the individual must be 
conceptualized within a cultural and historical context, 
and the reciprocal significance of individual moral 
development for changes in the family and the society 
should be recognized. A complete model of moral 
development should consider prosocial as well as 
antisocial behaviors. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. _ 

536. Morse, Dean W. (Columbia U, Conservation of 
Human Resources Project) Aging in the ghetto: Themes 
expressed by older Black men and women living in a 
northern industrial city. Industrial Gerontology, 
1976(Win), Vol 3(1), 1-10. —Approximately 100 older 
Black Americans participated in an “oral history 
project to record their experiences, thoughts, and ieee 
from their early days up to the recent past. A sense 0! 
worth was closely related to the meaning of work and 
activity in the minds of older Blacks. But work was not 
pleasurable; it was a necessary cross to bear. Retirement 
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meant being confined to the urban environment. For 
those covered by Social Security, the monthly check was 
the difference between a life of dependence and one of 
independence. —Journal abstract. 

537. Newman, Alexander & Kanfer, Frederick H. 
(Hunter Coll, City U New York) Delay of gratification in 
children: The effects of training under fixed, decreasing 
and increasing delay of reward. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1) 12-24. —In 
discrimination training sessions with 150 male Ist 
graders using a correction procedure, a candy reward 
was delivered after either a 0-, 10-, 20- 40-, or 60-sec 
fixed delay; or after 60 sec in the Ist trial block and 
decreased delays in successive blocks; or reward was 
immediate in the Ist block of trials, and delay was 
gradually increased to 60 sec. In the delay-of-gratifica- 

tion tests, Ss could press a button immediately to receive 
a small reward (one candy or toy) or delay pressing and 
receive an increasingly larger reward (more candy or a 
better toy). Learning was not significantly affected by 
either fixed or decreasing delays. Increasing delays 
resulted in faster learning than decreasing delays. The 
increasing delay group demonstrated superior delay of 
gratification on both tests. Fixed-delay groups did not 
differ significantly among themselves, nor from the 
decreasing delay group. The effectiveness of exposure to 
increasing delays in facilitating delay of gratification is 
interpreted as due to either the acquistion of coping 
responses or the extinction of frustration. (2 p ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

538. Pasternack, Thomas L. (Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an's Coll) Qualitative differences in development of 
yielding behavior by elementary school children. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 883-896. 
— Used the "naive majority" technique to administer T. 
L. Pasternack's visual judgment scale to 192 groups of 6 
children each: 12 boys and 12 girls from each of the Ist 8 
grades served as critical Ss and were asked to make 
judgments in social pressure (public responses), social 
influence (private responses after hearing others), and 
noninfluence (private, independent responses) situations. 
Younger children yielded more than older children and 
girls more than boys. Qualitatively, only yielders in the 
8th grade were more compliant (yielding publicly more 
than privately) than elementary school yielders in 
general and until the 6th grade, boys were more 
compliant than girls. The possible effects of puberty and 
other factors on these findings are discussed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

539. Sprehn, Gwendolyn C. (Emory U) Correlates of 
parent behavior and locus of control in nine to twelve 
year old males. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5694. 

540. Stein, Joan L. (Harvard U) Adolescents" 
reasoning about moral and sex dilemmas: A longitudi- 
nal study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5664. 

541. Tarr, Linda Н. (Ohio State U) The relationship 
of parental variables to sex role attitudes and identity in 
late adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5665. 

542. n, Spencer K. (U California, Los 
Angeles) The developmental usage of labels in early sex 
typing and gender identification. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(1 1-B), 5665. 
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543. Van den Daele, Leland D. (Teachers Coll, 
Columbia U) Ego development in dialectical perspec- 
tive. Human Development, 1975 Vol 18(3) 129-142. 
—Used a set of correspondences between W. James’ 
(1890) phenomenology of the self and M. Kosok’s (1972) 
formalization of dialectical logic as a basis for a 
phenomenological-dialectical scheme of ego develop- 
ment. Ego development proceeds through a hierarchical 
set of stages in which knowledge of the self, the world, 
and the relation of the self to the world is successively 
organized. The stages are recursive; thus, subjective, 
objective, and normative features of experience are 
reinterpreted throughout development. The stages are 
illustrated by selected observations and interviews with 
Ss from birth through adulthood, and the problem of the 
general utility of dialectics in psychological theory is 
examined, —Journal abstract. 
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544. Bild, Bernice R. & Havighurst, Robert J. (George 
Williams Coll) Senior citizens in great cities: The case 
of Chicago. Gerontologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(1, Pt 2), 
3-88. —Reports on a study which assessed the status and 
needs of 6 groups of elderly persons in Chicago: 
homeowners, Blacks, persons of Polish origin, persons 
living in the community of Rogers Park, persons in 
residential hotels, and public housing elderly. Major 
topics include the economic welfare of the groups, 
housing, health, family and social support, and their 
knowledge and use of public services. (19 ref) 

545. Bluestein, Venus W. (U Cincinnati) Death- 
related experiences, attitudes, and feelings reported by 
thanatology students and a national sample. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 207-218. 
—Considering that death continues to be a taboo topic 
in most circles and that thanatology classes are relatively 
uncommon, what motivates-anyone to choose voluntari- 
ly to confront the subject of death? Are such individuals 
unusually morbid? Have their experiences with death 
differed in some significant way from those of people in 
general? Are their attitudes and feelings about death 
significantly different from others? A 90-item question- 
naire exploring death-related attitudes, feelings, and 
experiences was administered to 82 thanatology students. 
Responses were compared to those given by approxi- 
mately 30,000 Psychology Today readers to a similar 
questionnaire. Ss in both samples were typically 20-24 
yrs old, Protestant, and Caucasian. By and large, 
thanatology students did not differ remarkably from the 
national sample, but some significant differences did 
emerge. These are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

546. Brembeck, Winston L. & Howell, William S. (U 
Wisconsin) Persuasion: A means of social influence. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1976. x, 353 р. 
$10.50. —Synthesizes and interprets theoretical and 
practical materials on the principles and methods of 
persuasion. This edition of the textbook was compiled to 
include new insights into the nature of persuasion 

achieved by theorists, experimentalists, and practitioners 
in the fields of psychology, social psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, journalism, commerce, and marketing. 
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547. Cell, Charles P. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Charis- 
matic heads of state: The social context. Behavior 
Science Research, 1974 Vol 9(4), 255-305. —M. Weber's 
(1964) concept of charisma is elaborated and refined 
with reference to 34 heads of state who have held office 
during this century. These leaders have been systemati- 
cally compared and ranked with reference to their level 
of charisma. Situational variables are presented, with a 
view to explaining the presence of charisma. (57 ref) 

548. Nettler, Gwynn. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Social concerns. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
viii, 360 p. $6.95. — Discusses the nature of social 
concerns in general and of a number of particular 
concerns: happiness, mental health, crime, drugs, work, 
population, war, and the like. Five attitudes for judgment 
are derived, called the principles of moral selectivity, 
incompleteness, pragmatism, limitation, and webbing or 
interaction. 

549. Shaver, Phillip; Schurtman, Robert & Blank, 

Thomas O. (Columbia U) Conflict between firemen and 
ghetto dwellers: Environmental and attitudinal factors. 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 
5(3), 240-261. —Describes 2 studies investigating the 
increased number of false alarms, especially from lower 
income areas, received by urban fire companies during 
the past few years. In the Ist study, several environmen- 
tal variables, in addition to average neighborhood 
income, reported harassment of firemen, and type of 
alarm box, were correlated with false alarm frequencies 
for randomly selected alarm boxes in lower income 
sections of Brooklyn. Results of a step-wise multiple 
regression analysis indicate that (a) a linear combination 
of 6 environmental variables accounted for 73% of the 
variance in false alarms, (b) this relationship was not due 
simply to differences in average neighborhood income, 
and (c) false alarms were geographically associated with 
harassments. Results suggest that false alarms should be 
interpreted as expressions of protest. The 2nd study 
explored the beliefs and attitudes of 442 ghetto residents 
and revealed that young non-Whites showed most 
hostility to the fire department. Although most respon- 
dents expressed positive attitudes toward firemen, many 
believed they do unnecessary damage; some respondents 
linked this with racism. Other causes for anger not 
directly related to the fire department were also 
mentioned, including the environmental factors. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
. 550. Young, Allan. (Case Western Reserve U) Some 
implications of medical beliefs and practices for social 
anthropology. American Anthropologist, 1976(Mar), Vol 
78(1), 5-24. —Argues that society's medical beliefs and 
practices persist because they respond to instrumental 
and moral imperatives, and they are empirically effec- 
tive. The empirical effectiveness of these practices has 
important ontological consequences, since it enables 
Sickness episodes to communicate and confirm ideas 
about the real world. (4 p ref) 
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551. Burt, Ronald S. (U Chicago) Corporate society: 
A time series analysis of network structure. Social 
Science Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 4(4), 271-328. —Dis- 
cusses the transition of the US from a person-oriented 
society in the 19th century to a corporate society during 
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the 20th century. Using content analysis of mass media 
records from 1877 to 1972, annual networks of associa- 
tions among categories of actors are analyzed for trends 
in their structure. Stable estimates are found for the 
increasing attention given to corporate entities, the 
decreasing attention given to persons, and the increasing 
use of unorganized collectivities of actors as a means of 
interaction between persons and corporate entities. 
“Ideal type” networks are identified and described which 
are reflected in the observed networks as a function of 
existing conditions in the nation. Distinct ideal types are 
associated with conditions of economic decline, unusual 
collective action by the populace, and joint economic 
growth and lack of collective action. Implications of the 
findings for the study of persons and corporate entities in 
a corporate society are discussed. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

552. Eisenhart, R. Wayne. (Santa Rosa Junior Coll) 
You can’t hack it little girl: A discussion of the covert 
psychological agenda of modern combat training. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 13-23. —De- 
scribes personal experiences in military basic training 
(Marine Corps) and work in a peer counseling program 
with Vietnam veterans. The psychological experiences of 
combat training may be understood as having 3 
interlocking components: the acceptance of psychologi- 
cal control, the equation of masculine identity with 
military performance, and the equation of the entire 
military mission with raw aggression. These processes 
produce individuals with a well-honed emotional edge. 
The consequences both immediate and delayed of 
placing such individuals in a situation as ambiguous and 
frustrating as the Vietnam War are seen as cause for 
grave concern. —Journal abstract. 

553. Eitinger, L. (U Oslo, Psykiatrisk Inst, Norway) 
Jewish concentration camp survivors in Norway. Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 13(4), 321-334. — Briefly describes the deportation 
and imprisonment of 760 Norwegian Jews during World 
War II. Only 24 survived, of whom 11 were Norwegian- 
born. The lives of this group during their imprisonment 
and during the 30-yr period since their release were 
followed and studied. In spite of the stress they were 
exposed to in the camps, they have managed better than 
the average non-Jewish Norwegian concentration camp 
survivors. It is concluded that the close-knit milieu and 
the active acceptance and support of the small Jewish 
community in Norway have contributed to this favorable 
record. The practical and theoretical implications of 
these findings are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

554. Eysenck, H. J. (U London, England) The 
structure of social attitudes. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 323-331. 
— Conducted a factor-analytic study of the relationships 
among 88 social attitude questions, social class, and sex 
and age for a random sample of 368 members of an 
urban population. 10 meaningful correlated factors were 
extracted from the matrix of intercorrelations. The 
intercorrelations between these 10 factors were in turn 
factor-analyzed and 3 second-order factors extracted. 
These were interpreted to represent (a) general conserva- 
tive-radical ideology, (b) socioeconomic conservatism vs 
socialism, and (c) tough-mindedness vs tender-minded- 
ness. These factors were almost completely orthogonal 
and independent of each other; thus it is concluded that 
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there are clearly 2 kinds o “conservatism,” independent 
of each other, and related in different ways to social 
class. Middle-class people tend to be more radical with 
respect to general attitudes, but more conservative with 
respect to economic attitudes, than working-class people. 
—Journal abstract. 

555. Fiman, Byron G.; Borus, Jonathan F. & Stanton, 
M. Duncan. (Human Sciences Research, Inc, McLean, 
VA) Black-White and American-Vietnamese relations 
among soldiers in Vietnam. Journal of Social Issues, 1975 
Vol 31(4), 39-48. —Administered an anonymous ques- 

tionnaire to assess the attitudes and perceptions of 126 
Black and 359 White soldiers returned from Vietnam as 
to both Black-White and American-Vietnamese relat- 
ions wihin that country. Factor scores developed for 
each of these 2 areas served as the dependent variables. 
Overall, Blacks, and especially younger Blacks, held a 
more negative view of the racial climate than did Whites. 
Black-White relationships were reported to be better in 
Vietnam than in the US, especially among soldiers who 
served in actual combat. Blacks reported less negative 
attitudes toward the Vietnamese than did Whites. 

Soldiers in combat (vs noncombat support) units 

perceived the American—Vietnamese relationship more 

negatively. —Journal abstract. 

556. Grollman, Earl A. (Beth El Temple Ctr, Belmont, 
MA) Talking about death: A dialogue between parent 
and child. (Rev ed) Boston, MA: Beacon, 1976. xiii, 98 
p. $9.95(cloth), $3.95(paper) —Presents an imaginary 
dialogue in which a parent attempts to help a child learn 
to accept death and bereavement. A guide for parents in 
using the book and a list of other resources on the 
subject are included. 

557. Moskos, Charles C. (Northwestern U) The 
American combat soldier in Vietnam. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 25-37. —A sociological assess- 
ment of the attitudes and behavior of American combat 
soldiers over the course of the war in Vietnam suggests 
that primary-group interpretations of combat behavior 
must be modified, that combat groups were character- 

ized by instrumental relationships and affected by latent 
ideological factors, and that the 12-mo rotation cycle was 
the dominating feature of the Vietnam combat experi- 
ence. Troop demoralization was accentuated by diverse 
sources of conflict (e.g., rank, generation, drug use, and 
race strife). A discussion of troop reprisals (“fraggings”) 
against superiors and the paradoxes of the antiwar 
movement within the military are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

558. Pilisuk, Marc. (U California, School of Public 
Health, Berkeley) The legacy of the Vietnam veteran. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 3-12. —Exam- 
ines psychological, social, and physical factors in the 
Vietnam war which significantly affected the returning 
veteran and American society in general. A description is 
presented of the individuals who actively served in that 
war and some of the problems they experienced, 
including racial friction and antiwar sentiments. The 
atmosphere in the US at the end of US involvement in 
the war and its impact on the soldier are discussed. 

559. Strayer, Richard & Ellenhorn, Lewis. (Wheeler 
Clinic, Plainville, CT) Vietnam veterans: A study 
exploring adjustment patterns and attitudes. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 81-93. —Studied 40 
Vietnam veterans in an attempt to differentiate between 
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those who experienced adjustment problems and those 
who seem to have been able to cope with their war 
experiences and become reintegrated into civilian life. Ss 
were administered a balanced version of the California F 
Scale, Rotter’s Internal External Control Scale, and a 
sentence completion test designed for the study. Result- 
sindicate that the adjustment processes that Ss faced 
upon return to civilian life were unusually difficult and 
complex. Severe depression, hostility, and guilt charac- 
terized many of them. The veteran’s perception of the 
extent and intensity of his combat involvement as well as 
his participation in atrocities was closely related to his 
overall adjustment to civilian life. Intraception vs 
authoritarianism tended to differentiate between those 
who withdrew and were apathetic upon return and those 
who found employment or schooling and were in favor 
of the war effort. Race was also a discriminating factor, 
with Black and Mexican-American veterans being far 
more often unemployed, opposed to the war, and 
perceiving themselves as less able to control their own 
personal world. —Journal abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Religion 


560. Brewer, Marilynn B. & Campbell, Donald T. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Ethnocentrism and inter- 
group attitudes: East African evidence. New York, NY: 
Sage, 1976. 218 p — Presents the findings of a 10-yr study 
of tribal attitudes and perceptions. Questionnaire and 
interview data from 50 Ss in each of 30 ethnic groups are 
used to establish in- and out-group patterns and to 
delineate political feelings. On the basis of these data a 
unified theory of ethnocentrism is suggested which 
would be applicable globally and in other fields of the 
social sciences. 

561. Brodwin, Martin G. & Jordan, John E. (Clinical 
Rehabilitation Services, Los Angeles, CA) Racial preju- 
dice as related to race labelling, language, and the 
tripartite classification of attitude. Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 48-59. —Reviews some of the 
literature on race prejudice, with special reference to 
studies of the relationship between language and 
attitudes. Major topics discussed include labeling habits, 
changes in attitudes towards each other by Blacks and 
Whites, self-concept among Blacks, and the formation of 
racial prejudice in children through the medium of 
language. The effects of racial labels are discussed. (3% p 
ref) —/. Davis. 

562. Caputo, George C. (Yale U) A cross-cultural 
analysis of sexual restrictions and cultural complexity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5647-5648, 

563. Chaudhari, U. S. (U Indore, India) Sex and 
culture differences in life problems and interests of 
adolescents. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Mar), Vol 22(1), 88-96. —Administered to 930 
male and female students in secondary schools in Indore, 
India, an interest scale based on the 1936 scale prepared 
by P. M. Symonds. Results are reported in detail and are 
compared with a large sample of Canadian adolescents 
opinion on needs and interests. Males were found to be 
similar, while female opinion differed in the 2 cultures. 
—Journal abstract. 

564. Conkright, Tommy D. (U Illinois) Home culture 
influences on learning about natural phenomena in 
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school: A case study among the Kpa-Mende of Sierra 
Leone. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4043-4044. 

565. Devereux, George. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes en 
Sciences Sociales, Paris, France) A study of abortion in 
primitive societies: A typological, distribution, and 
dynamic analysis of the prevention of birth in 400 
preindustrial societies. (Rev ed) New York, NY: 
International U, 1976. xiv, 414 p. $15. 

566. Guillotte, Joseph V. (Tulane U) Becoming one 
people: Social and cultural integration in a multi-ethnic 
community in rural Tanzania. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5299. 

567. Huang, Lily C. (U New Mexico) A cross-cultural 
study of conformity in Americans and Chinese. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5714. 

568. Kieffer, Margaret M. (U California, Irvine) Color 
and emotion synesthesia in Tzutujil Mayan and Spanish. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 3958. 

569. Solland, Sonja O. (U Washington, Seattle) A 
study of conflict in a multi-ethnic community. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
3965-3966. 

570. Tamayo, Alvaro & Desjardines, Léandre. (U 
Moncton, Canada) Belief systems and conceptual 
images of parents and God. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 131-140. —Administered the God- 
Parent-Score instrument, which measures the semantic 
similarities between the divine and parental images, and 
the Conceptual Systems Test, which identifies concrete 
and abstract Ss, to 390 undergraduates. Factors were 
extracted for each image (the mother, father, and God 
images) and for each group (concretes, abstracts, and 
total), and the degree of congruence was determined for 
all possible pairs of factors. Semantic distances between 
the 3 images were calculated. An analysis of variance 
revealed a significant influence due to the sex of the 
respondent, another due to the particular distance score 
considered, and finally а significant Belief 
System X Distance Score interaction. Abstract Ss had a 
mixture of both parental images, with an emphasis on the 
mother image, as the basis of their divine images, while 
concrete Ss emphasized the parental characteristics of 
the divine image. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

571. Wessing, Robert. (U Illinois) Cosmology and 

social behavior in a West Javanese settlement. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
3967-3968. 
572. Zimmerman, Lorraine. (Wayne State U) Migra- 
tion and urbanization among the Buang of Papua New 
Guinea. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5305. 


Marriage & Family 


573. Allgeier, Elizabeth R. (Eastern Michigan U) 
Beyond sowing and growing: The relationship of sex 
typing to socialization, family plans, and future orienta- 
tion. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1975(Jul-Sep), 
Vol 5(3), 217-226. —Studied the idea that family-size 
desires are associated with sex-role norms with the Bem 
Sex Role Inventory. 40 undergraduates in a 2 (sex-typed 
уз androgynous) X 2 (male or female) design respond- 
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ed to a demographic and future-plans inventory. Results 
indicate that androgynous females, as compared with 
sex-typed females (a) moved frequently during child- 
hood, (b) were raised in larger communities, (c) had 
fathers and mothers of higher occupational status, (d) 
tended toward higher educational aspiration, (e) desired 
fewer children, and (f) placed more importance on 
competence at work. Male responses were not generally 
related to the sex-typing variable. Implications of the 
sex-role socialization for the problem of overpopulation 
are discussed. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

574. Cromwell, Ronald E. & Wieting, Stephen G. (U 
Missouri, Family Study Ctr, Kansas City) Multidimen- 
sionality of conjugal decision making indices: Compara- 
tive analyses of five samples. Journal of Comparative 
Family Studies, 1975(Aut), Vol 6(2), 139-152. —Tested 
the hypothesis that additive indices of conjugal decision- 
making yield a unidimensional measure. Analyses of 
data from 5 previous studies (e.g., К. О. Blood and D. M. 
Wolfe, 1960; and R. E. Cromwell et al; see PA, Vol 
52:7404) revealed little inter-item relationship within 
samples or within subsamples of husbands and wives. 
Factor analysis of correlation matrices yielded widely 
disparate solutions with 2-4 dimensions within each 
sample and subsample. While coefficients of individual 
item reproducibility are reportedly high for multidimen- 
sional scales, the advisability of summing individual item 
weights to form a composite mean score for analysis and 
interpretation is not warranted; each analysis provides a 
multidimensional conclusion. (61 ref) —Journal abstract. 

575. Feldberg, Roslyn & Kohen, Janet. (Boston U) 
Family life in an anti-family setting: A critique of 
marriage and divorce. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 25(2), 151—159. —Views the high rates of divorce and 
remarriage as indicating that many spouses are unhappy 
in their experience of family life, yet they continue to 
look to marriage for certain satisfactions. After examin- 
ing the ideology of the family, it is concluded that people 
are taught to meet their emotional needs within mar- 
riage. The desire for love, intimacy, and a sense of social 
belonging motivates pople to marry. The failure of 
family life is traced to its complex dependence on the 
capitalist corporate order and the particular sex-based 
division of labor that is a product of that order. Family 
members are faced with demands from external organi- 
zations which prevent them from responding to each 
others personal needs; therefore, the family fails to 
provide the hoped-for satisfactions. This failure is 
interpreted by most people as a private problem, and the 

uses divorce and remarry in an attempt to find 
fulfillment in family life. Particular emphasis is given to 
the woman's special responsibility for the emotional life 
of her spouse and children. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

576. Gerber, Gwendolyn L. (John Jay Coll for 
Criminal Justice, City U New York) Conflicts in values 
and attitudes between parents of symptomatic and 
normal children. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 
38(1), 91-98. —Studied conflicts between parents of male 
8-13 yr old children on their values and attitudes of 
acceptance or rejection toward their child, using the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values Scale апан 
parents’ questionnaire by Love and Kaswan M 
Three groups of 10 mother-father pairs were formed, in 


which the child (a) was emotionally disturbed, (b) had a 
primary learning disorder, 


or (с) was normal The - 
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hypothesis that parents of both groups of symptomatic 
children would have more value conflicts than parents of 
normal children was partially supported; parents of 
children with learning problems tended to be more 
conflicted than parents of normal and disturbed child- 
ren. The hypothesis that parents of both groups of 
symptomatic children would be more discrepant in their 
acceptance or rejection of the child than parents of 
normal children was also supported. Parents of children 
with learning problems had their greatest conflicts over 
values and acceptance-rejection of the child in areas 
most directly related to learning. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

577. Gordon, Michael & Noll, C. Edward. (U Connecti- 
cut) Social class and interaction with kin and friends. 
Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1975(Aut), Vol 
6(2), 239-248. —Data from a 1965 study by N. Bradburn 
and C. Caplovitz of Black and White adults in various 
cities show that socioeconomic status (SES) was positive- 
ly related to overall kin contact; regular contact was 
highest among middle-class individuals (followed in 
order by lower- and upper-class groups); SES was also 
positively related to both the amount of contact and the 
number of friends contacted. (16 ref) 

578. Hendrix, Lewellyn. (Southern Illinois U) Nuclear 
family universals: Fact and faith in the acceptance of an 
idea. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1975(Aut), 
Vol 6(2), 125-138. —Discusses the conceptual weakness- 
es of G. P. Murdock’s (1949) assertions on the universal 
functions of the nuclear family and uses research from 
the Human Relations Area File to examine empirical 
problems in accepting Murdock’s assertions. Results 
show considerable missing data and several contrary 
cases. It is concluded that sociologists have accepted 
Murdock’s assertions principally on faith rather than 
fact, and some possible reasons for this acceptance are 
discussed. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

579. Holland, Cornelius J. (U Windsor, Canada) 
Directive parental counseling: The Parents’ Manual. 
Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 123-127. —De- 
scribes a 30-point manual on directive parental counsel- 
ing developed to alow a counselor in a group setting to 
gather systematically the information necessary to bring 
about behavior change and to teach the parents to make 
the necessary interventions. 

580. Jackson, Roberta Н. (U North Carolina, School 
of Education, Chapel Hill) Some aspirations of lower 
class Black mothers. Journal of Comparative Family 

Studies, 1975(Aut), Vol 6(2), 171-181. —Collected data 
on family size, education, income, and aspirations for 
offspring from 441 ghetto-dwelling Black mothers. 
Analyses of findings revealed that the 3 independent 
variables of family size, education, and income had a 
significant influence upon the aspirations of these 
parents. Available evidence suggests the following: (a) 
The majority of indigent Black mothers have positive 
aspirations for their children. (b) Those mothers who 
lived in families of above average size and those who had 
attained 9 or more yrs of formal training thought more 
positively about the future success of their children than 
other indigent Black mothers. (c) Female parents in low 
socioeconomic-status Black families have become in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of encouraging their 
children, regardless of sex, to obtain an education. 
—Journal abstract. 
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581. Kempler, Hyman L. (South Shore Mental Health 
Ctr, Quincy, MA) Extended kinship ties and some 
modern alternatives. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), Vol 
25(2), 143-148. —Contends that close relationships with 
extended kin have provided the nuclear family psycho- 
logical and instrumental support, role models for the 
adult years, and a sense of historical continuity and 
perspective. With the waning of kin ties among a portion 
of today's middle-class families, alternative family 
structures have arisen. Three of these—family networks, 
communes, and the affiliated family—are evaluated with 
respect to potential utility as substitutes for kin ties. It is 
concluded that none of these are ideal. The need for 
further efforts to enhance the environmental support for 
many middle class families is emphasized. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

582. Larson, Lyle E. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Multilevel family interpersonal perception of ideal 
marital roles: An exploratory study. Journal of Compara- 
tive Family Studies, 1975(Aut), Vol 6(2), 223-237. 
—Results from a study with 2 6-member, 3 5-member, 
and 5 4-member families, 4 families with 1 child, and 15 
couples indicate that differences in perception within 
families are more apparent than the similarities. Children 
typically gave fewer egalitarian responses than parents 
thought they would; older sons gave more egalitarian 
responses than parents predicted; and children tended to 
expect their parents to give more traditional responses 
than they actually did. (26 ref) 

583. Marcus, Robert F. (U Maryland, Inst for Child 
Study) The effects of children's emotional and instru- 
mental dependent behavior on parental response. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 57-63. —64 
mothers and fathers saw videotapes of a boy and a girl 
performing emotional and instrumental dependent be- 
haviors, and their responses were recorded and analyzed. 
Children's emotional dependent behavior elicited greater 
nondirectiveness, negative affect, reward, and encourage 
persistence responses than instrumental behavior. Child- 
ren's instrumental dependent behavior elicited greater 
directiveness, explains/information giving, and questions/ 
helping responses from parents than did emotional 
dependent behavior. Mothers responded to both types of 
dependent behavior with greater encouragement of 
dependence and more specific help than the fathers. 
Fathers gave more rewarding responses than mothers. 
—Journal abstract. 

584. McCamey, Ruby L. (United States International 
U) Differences in student reactions to concepts related 
to marriage. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5658. 

585. McCubbin, Hamilton L; Hunter, Edna J. & Dahl, 
Barbara B. (Ctr for Prisoner of War Studies, Navy 
Health Research Ctr, San Diego, CA) Residuals of war: 
Families of prisoners of war and servicemen missing in 
action. Journal of Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 95-109. 
—Collected demographic, psychological, social, and 
medical data on 215 US Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
families to study adjustment problems experienced by 
families of servicemen missing in action (MIA) or 
prisoners of war (PW). Results indicate that the normal 
patterns of coping with father/husband absence were 

disturbed by the unprecedented and indeterminate 
length of his absence, and that much of the social 
acceptance, stability, and continuity which are taken for 
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granted in the intact family was lacking or severely taxed 
in the PW/MIA family. (25 ref) 

586. Scanzoni, Letha & Scanzoni, John. (Indiana U) 
Men, women and change: A sociology of marriage and 
family. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. vii, 504 p. 
— Discusses in sociological-anthropological terms histor- 
ical and cross-cultural attitudes regarding sex role, sex 
before marriage, marriage bargaining, alternatives to 
marriage, the marriage structure, and other aspects of the 
relationship between men and women. 

587. Scheck, Dennis C. & Emerick, Robert. (San Diego 
State U) The young male adolescent's perception of 
early child-rearing behavior: The differential effects of 
socioeconomic status and family size. Sociometry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 39-52. —Administered a question- 
naire to 552 9th-grade White males to determine the 
respondents' socioeconomic status, family size, and 
perceptions of parental supportiveness, constraint and 
consistency. The main conclusions are (a) the lower the 
socioeconomic status the lower the amount of perceived 
parental support, control, and consistency; (b) all across 
the status categories Ss perceived mothers as somewhat 
more supportive but less controlling and less consistent 
than fathers; (c) of the 3 measures of socioeconomic 
status—education, occupation, and social position—edu- 
cation was the best predictor of variation in perceived 
differences in child-rearing practices; (d) family size had 
an independent effect upon perceptions of child-rearing 
practices; and (e) the effects of educational status and 
family size upon perceptions of child-rearing practices 
were essentially independent and additive. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

588. Wallerstein, Judith S. & Kelly, Joan B. (U 
California, School of Social Welfare, Berkeley) The 
effects of parental divorce: Experiences of the child in 
later latency. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 256-269. — Discusses the impact of 
divorce on 31 9-10 yr old children, as observed shortly 
after the initial parental separation and 1 yr later. Data 
were obtained as part of an ongoing clinical study, begun 
in 1970, of 131 children and adolescents from 60 
divorcing families in California. The children's initial 
emotional responses to the divorce (e.g., anger, denial, 
layering of feelings, and attempted mastery of the 
Situation by activity and play) and its effects on school 
performance are described with examples. At the l-yr 
follow-up, most of the responses had become muted, 
although 14 of the 29 children evaluated follow-up gave 
evidence of troubled and conflicted depressive behavior 
patterns, especially involving low self-esteem. —L. 
Gorsey. 

589. Zajonc, R. B. (U Michigan, Ann Arbor) Family 
configuration and intelligence: Variations in scholastic 
aptitude scores parallel trends in family size and the 
Spacing of children. Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4236), 
227-236. —Argues that variations in aggregate intelli- 
gence scores are closely associated with variations in 
patterns of family configuration, and that these aggre- 
Bate family factors are deeply implicated in the declining 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores as a special case of 
à general phenomenon that manifests itself also in a 
Variety of national, ethnic, regional, racial, and sex 
differences in intellectual test performance. Data from a 
theoretical study by Н. M. Breland (1974) which 
Specified the conditions under which family configura- 
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Чоп may facilitate or impede intellectual growth are 
summarized: among other findings, this analysis re- 
vealed that National Merit Scholarship Qualification 
Test (NMSQT) scores generally declined with increasing 
family size and that within each family size, scores 
declined with birth order. The value of a confluence 
model which attempts to predict the effects of intellectu- 
al environment on intellectual growth and to specify how. 
individual differences emerge in the social context of the 
family is examined and applied to empirical data from 
studies of the relationship of intellectual growth, family 
size, birth order, and spacing of siblings, and analysis of 
intellectual development in twins and the effects of 
parental absence. Demographic characteristics of the 
students who took the recent SATs in which score 
declines were marked are examined in terms of the 
confluence model, which does appear to account for the 
test score decrements. The need to examine further 
substantial samples of family configuration data and 
implications for the heredity vs environment controversy 
about intelligence are also considered. —Journal 
abstract. 


Political & Legal Processes 


590. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U Medical 
School) The case of involuntary hospitalization of the 
mentally ill. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 133(5), 496-501. —Examines 3 points of view on the 
question of society's right to involuntarily hospitalize a 
mentally ill individual. The "abolitionists" oppose 
involuntary hospitalization entirely; the medical model 
psychiatrists support the need for commitment under 
certain circumstances, and so do the civil liberties 
lawyers, but by different standards. It is argued that with 
the current overreliance on the dangerousness standard, 
a pendular swing is occurring in which the rights of the 
mentally ill to be treated and protected are being set 
aside in the rush to give them their freedom. A return to 
the use of medical criteria by psychiatrists is favored, 
albeit with constructive legal safeguards. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

591. Gannaway, Thomas W. (Auburn U) The role of 
the National Rehabilitation Association in the develop- 
ment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
А), 1870. 

2 Lindén, Michael. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Some 
cognitive models of political party sympathy based on 
Swedish attitude data. Scandinavian Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1975 Vol 16(4), 285-293. —Formulated and tested 
party sympathy models based on the Swedish political 
party system. Ss were a total of 222 representatives of 
Sweden's 5 largest political parties (Conservative, Liber- 
al, Agrarian, Social Democrat, and Communist); across- 
validation sample of 223 different representatives was 
also used. Two basic assumptions were differently 
modeled and tested by a Euclidean distance approach to 
factor-analytically defined political attitude dimensions 
and related party and S positions. Reported empirical 
validities (actual vs predicted party sympathy) indicated 
the dominating relevance of a *capitalism-socialism 


i 1 1 f other 
dimension but also pointed to the relevance of e 
dimensions. A odi: of ordered simple choices is 
suggested as the most relevant reflection of cognitive 
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Structures and processes involved in political party 
sympathy. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

593. Loh, Wallace D. (U Washington, Law School, 
Seattle) National loyalties and amnesty: A legal and 
social psychological analysis. Journal of Social Issues, 
1975 Vol 31(4), 157-170. — Discusses some of the legal 
doctrines and social psychological concepts relevant to 
amnesty. Using statutes, precedents, and case law, it is 
argued that national loyalty is an important underlying 
policy consideration in amnesty. National loyalty can be 
operationalized in terms of attitudinal measures of 
national commitment. Questions of policy and research 
are raised concerning how different types of national 
commitment held by different war resisters might 
predispose their acceptance or rejection of an amnesty 
proposal. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 

594. Malmquist, Carl P. (U Minnesota) Empirical 
problems in the selection of the insanity defense. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(8), 48-66. —Exam- 
ines the past and future functions of the insanity defense, 
reviewing implications of significant judicial decisions in 
this area. Lawyers are seen to underutilize the defense, 
and a lack of expert psychiatric witnesses is noted. 
Inequities in attaining psychiatric help arising from 
defendents socioeconomic status are noted. Latitude in 
Tules governing psychological testimony is seen as a 
prerequisite for optimal performance of the psychiatrist 
in court. 

595. Pepitone, Albert. (U Pennsylvania) Social psycho- 
logical perspectives on crime and punishment. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 197-216. —Examines the 
psychological basis of the legal system. Attitudes toward 
crime and punishment are examined and the psychologi- 
cal and cultural processes underlying them analyzed, 
with particular attention to the nonlegal or lay person 
(the observer). Questions of blame and causal responsi- 
bility, victim involvement, perceived seriousness of a 
violation, victim/offender relations, and motivations for 
punishment are considered. It is proposed that protolegal 
moral and ethical values functon in normative fashion to 
determine the person's judgments of violations and 
reactions to offenders, and that the existence of these 
value sets has important implications for the legal 
system. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

596. Saxe, David B. Some reflections on the interface 
of law and psychiatry in child custody cases. Journal of 
Psychiatry & Law, 1975(Win), Vol 3(4), 501-514. —Notes 
that in the trial of child custody cases, psychiatric 
testimony has assumed a more important role. Psychiat- 
ric studies dealing with the effect of custody disposition 
are reviewed and certain legal proceedings where 
Psychiatric testimony has assumed a paramount role in 
disposition are given particular attention. It is concluded 
that unless members of the bar, bench, and therapeutic 
community work more closely together, the "best 
interests" test will become a meaningless exercise. 
—Journal abstract. 

597. Schoenfeld, C. G. A Psychoanalytic approach to 
plea bargains and confessions. Journal of Psychiatry & 
Law, 1976(Win), Vol 3(4), 463-473. —Discusses some of 
the faults of plea bargaining, stresses the considerable 
guilt that besets mankind, details how confessions may 
be related to this guilt, and emphasizes the fact that 
implicit in every plea bargain is a confession. The 
hypothesis is advanced that plea bargaining is proliferat- 
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ing because it helps significantly to lighten man's burden 
of guilt. —Journal abstract. 
598. Valenti, Angelo C. & Downing, Leslie L. (U 
Georgia) Differential effects of jury size on verdicts 
following deliberation as a function of the apparent 
guilt of a defendant. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 655-663. —The United 
States Supreme Court ruled in the case of Williams vs 
Florida (1970) that a Florida statute providing for 6- 
member juries was constitutional. Allowing the relevance 
of empirical studies concerning differential effects of jury 
size, the Court concluded that existing evidence was 
insufficient to demonstrate that the verdicts of 6-member 
juries would be different from those of 12-member juries 
or would operate to the disadvantage of a defendant. 
Given the paucity of relevant data supportive of such 
differences, the Court decided in favor of allowing the 
smaller juries. The present study was designed to 
determine experimentally whether the 6-member jury 
was more or less advantageous to the defendant than a 
12-member jury at each of 2 levels of apparent guilt of 
the defendant. Ss were 360 undergraduates. Consistent 
with predictions based upon logical considerations and 
upon small group research, jury size had no effect upon 
conviction when apparent guilt was low (only 2 out of 10 
juries of each size reached a guilty verdict), but when 
apparent guilt was high, 6-member juries were substan- 
tially more likely to convict (9 out of 10) than were 12- 
member juries (2 out of 10; (p < .001). (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


599. Boyd, Monica. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
English-Canadian and French-Canadian attitudes to- 
ward women: Results of the Canadian Gallup Polls. 
Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1975(Aut), Vol 
6(2), 153-169. —Responses of approximately 6,625 
native French- and English-speaking Ss to questions on 
the role of females in Canada reveal that French- 
speaking respondents tended to be more egalitarian than 
their English-speaking counterparts. However, once the 
mother and husband roles were involved, French 
Canadians were more likely to concur with the tradition- 
al stance that females should remain at home and 
husbands should be dominant. (15 ref) 

600. Etaugh, Claire F. (Bradley U) Attitudes of 
professionals toward the married professional woman. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
775-780. —Of 331 university faculty members, 215 (173 
male and 37 female; 5 indicated no Sex) responded to a 
questionnaire concerning attitudes toward the dual role 
of married professional women. More negative attitudes 
were expressed by respondents who were (a) males, (b) in 
politically conservative fields (е.р., business or engineer- 
ing), (c) older, and (d) holders of less advanced degrees. 
—Journal abstract. 

601. Gnepp, E. H. Biology, mental illness and 
homosexuality: A comment on public affairs. 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 60-61. —Attacks the 
decision of the American Psychiatric Association that 
homosexuality 1s not to be classified as a mental 
disorder. To claim that homosexuality is efficacious and 
Tespectable is considered “humbug and fraud.” It is 
asserted that no government should abdicate its respon- 
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sibilities by permitting the young of society to feel that 
all behavior is equally moral. 


602. Good, Lawrence R. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
Belief in romantic love. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1), 6-7. —Assembled 20 statements regarding ideals 
of romantic love and administered the scale to 80 male 
and 99 female undergraduates in psychology classes. Ss 
were asked to indicate to what degree they believed in 
these ideals. Results indicate belief on the part of 
approximately two-thirds of the Ss, with sex differences 
not significant. 


603. Hyde, Janet S. & Rosenberg, B. G. (Bowling 
Green State U) Half the human experience: The 
psychology of women. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath. xiii, 
306 p. —Offers a textbook with broad coverage of 
aspects of the psychology of women: images of women in 
history and mythology; theories of female development; 
personality; abilities, achievement, and motivation; 
biological influences; female sexuality; lesbianism; sex 
differences in animal behavior; Black women and 
women as а minority group; cross-cultural perspectives; 
the future of being female. 


604. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll) Sex differences among entering 
college freshmen—Fall 1970. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 911-914. —Analyzed demo- 
graphic, biographical, and attitudinal questionnaire 
responses of 99,015 male and 81,699 female entering 
college freshmen from 275 institutions. Male responses 
Showed them as being more aggressive and militaristic 
and as having a more traditional attitude toward the role 
of women than females, who appeared to be more 
Passive, more interested in solving social problems, and 
more liberated in their attitudes toward women. 
—Journal abstract. 


605. Kiesler, Sara B. (U Kansas) Actuarial prejudice 
toward women and its implications. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 5(3), 201-216. 
—Describes the concept of “actuarial prejudice,” a 
Cognitive bias, based on available information about a 
group from the past and the present, that causes 
individuals to expect inferior performance from persons 
who belong to the group. The process, in part, explains 
why both women and men expect relatively low 
achievement from women and why women are less likely 
to achieve than are men. Implications of this concept for 
unraveling the self-fulfilling prophecy of women’s “no- 
nachievement" are examined. (3 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


606. Kravetz, Diane F. (U Wisconsin, School of Social 
Work, Madison) Sex role concepts of women. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 
437-443. —Examined the sex role concepts of 150 
college women using a sex role stereotype questionnaire 
Оп which 50 Ss described a healthy adult man, 50 
described a healthy adult woman, and 50 described 
themselves. In each group, 25 Ss were active members of 
the women’s liberation movement, and 25 were not. It 
Was hypothesized that given the growing influence of the 
oen S movement, Ss would not use sex role stereo- 
ypes. Results indicate that (a) descriptions of women 
and men by both women's movement members and 
nonmembers did not correspond to sex role stereotypes. 
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and (b) social desirability determined the traits most 
frequently used to describe both sexes. Significant 
differences did occur on two-thirds of the items, but were 
not bipolar or stereotypic in nature. Within these items, 2 
trends were observed: Scores of women's movement 
members were closer to the masculine pole than were the 
scores of nonmembers, and woman images were “тоге 
masculine" than either man or self-images, which 
generally did not differ. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 


607. Marr, June. (Stanford U) Can training change 
sex-role stereotypes? Psychological Studies, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 20(1), 16-24. — Tested the hypothesis that children's 
perceptions of sex-appropriate occupations can be 
changed by training. Two 8-yr-olds, a boy and a girl, 
were asked to say whether various occupations were 
appropriate for a woman. An activities inventory and a 
toy preference inventory were also administered to 
indicate what kinds of activities the child was accus- 
tomed to. After these pretests the children were given 
training for about 1 hr 3 times a week for 6 wks which 
depicted women in jobs of authority and importance and 
in jobs newly opened to them (astronauts, jockeys, etc). 
Posttesting showed some gains through the training, but 
not significant ones. It is concluded that sex-role 
stereotypes are well fixed in children's attitudes by the 
age of 8 and that elimination of such biases should begin 
even in kindergarten. —/. Davis. 


608. Rohrlich-Leavitt, Ruby (Ed). Women cross- 
culturally: Change and challenge. The Hague, Nether- 
lands: Mouton, 1975. xiv, 669 p. $27.50. —Presents a 
group of papers describing the status, roles, experiences, 
and outlook of women in various cultures of Islam, 
Africa, Latin America, and in the US, the USSR, China, 
and Israel. The status of women in the profession of 
anthropology is particularly considered. 


609. Wada, Michael A. & Brodwin, Martin G. 
(California State U, Long Beach) Attitudes of society 
toward sexual functioning of male individuals with 
spinal cord injury. Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 
18-22. —Surveyed 104 Ss to determine knowledge and 
attitudes of the general public about sexual functioning 
in males with spinal cord injuries. Results confirmed the 
existence of a belief that once an individual is confined 
to a wheelchair his sex life is over, although the medical 
evidence is that this is not always true. No differences 
were found among the 3 age groups surveyed; recent 
social change, the "sexual revolution," and increased 
visibility of the disabled have done little to change 
knowledge about the sexuality of the disabled. Men and 
women gave similar responses. Even those persons 
having increasing contact with the disabled were relative- 
ly ignorant in this area. Figures are cited to show that 
physicians share this ignorance. —/. Davis. 


610. World Health Organization. (Geneva, Switzer- 
land) Pregnancy and abortion in adolescence. World 
Health Organization, Technical Report Series, 1975 No 
583, 1-27. — Presents results of an international meeting 
to review and discuss physiological, psychosocial, and 
legal implications of adolescent pregnancy and abortion. 
Participants reviewed information from developing 
countries and reported on the situation and available 
services in their respective countries. Six recommenda- 
tions formulated by the panel are included. 
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611. Baer, Daniel J. & Ordway, Douglas. (Boston Coll) 
Alcoholics Anonymous members' attitudes towards 
marihuana and its users. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 950. —Predicted that 40 
Alcoholic Anonymous members would be more rejecting 
of marihuana but more accepting of those who use it 
when compared to 40 nonalcoholics matched for age, 
sex, education, and marital status. Results from an 
analysis of questionnaire data support the prediction. 

612. Battegay, R.; Ladewig, D.; Mühlemann, R. & 
Weidmann, M. (Psychiatrische U, Swiss Federal Com- 
mission Against Alcoholism, Basel, Switzerland) The 
culture of youth and drug abuse in some European 
countries. International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 
Vol 11(2), 245-261. —Reviews and discusses empirical 
evidence of drug use among European youth. Three 
factors are considered responsible for this use: (a) the 
family situation in childhood, (b) the conflicts of societal 
norms in the youth’s environment, and (c) the milieu 
provocation. (25 ref) 

613. Beauchamp, Dan E. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) A note on the notion of social drinking. Drug 
Forum, 1975 Vol 4(4), 289-293. —The idea that most 
people are able to control their use of alcohol, while 
alcoholics and problem drinkers cannot, is a widely held 
notion. However, it is argued that ability and compe- 
tence can only be demonstrated when there is a 
significant risk of developing problems. Survey data 
demonstrate that there is no evidence that large numbers 
of people drink sufficiently to expose themselves to 
significant risks for problems. In fact, most American 
adults are exposed to rather limited levels of alcohol. The 
implication is that the lack of alcohol problems is 
probably not the result of “good users" but simply of low 
exposure to a hazardous substance. —Journal abstract. 

614. Chopra, G. S. (Drug Addiction Clinic, Calcutta, 
India) Drug abuse in ancient societies. Drug Forum, 
1975 Vol 4(4), 317-329. —Describes the use throughout 
history and in many societies of 4 types of drugs: 
hallucinogens, inebriants, sedatives, and stimulants or 
excitants. In most instances the drugs of antiquity 
continue to be used today, in original and varied forms. 
The social, ethnic, economic, geographic, and religious 
factors contributing to the pattern of drug use in various 
cultures are discussed. (28 ref) — Journal abstract. 

615. Cockerham, William C.; Forslund, Morris A. & 
Raboin, Rolland M. (U Illinois) Drug use among White 
and American Indian high school youth. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 209-220. 
—Administered a questionnaire to 391 White and 120 
American Indian 9th-12th graders to ascertain the 
nature and extent of drug use. Data indicate that Indian 
Ss had a more favorable attitude toward the use of 
marihuana and other drugs than did White Ss. Indian Ss 
were also more likely than White Ss to try using 
marihuana and other drugs, but no more likely than 
Whites to continue using such drugs after having tried 
them. —Journal abstract. 

616. Cohen, Sidney. (U California Neu 
Inst, Los Angeles) Teenage drinking: The bottle babies. 
Drug Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1975(Aug), Vol 

4(7), 1-4. —Discusses the incr 


5 easing use of alcohol by 
early adolescents, including as many girls as boys, and 
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the growing numbers of teenage polydrug abusers (with 
alcohol as the basic intoxicant) and pubescent alcoholics. 
Local and national survey data on adolescent drinking 
are quoted, and statistics are presented from Alcoholics 
Anonymous and alcohol-detoxification centers on the 
alarming increase in problem drinkers between the ages 
of 12 and 17 yrs. The physical and social problems of 
these youths are described, and family, peer, and 
personality factors contributing to teenage alcoholism 
are considered. Because indulgence in alcohol is a 
culturally entrenched habit, overtly or covertly rein- 
forced, it is stressed that children should be taught 
responsible and moderate drinking, and overindulgence 
should receive firm disapproval and condemnation. — B. 
McLean. 

617. Cook, Royer; Walizer, Donald & Mace, Douglas. 
(Inst for Research, Reston, VA) Illicit drug use in the 
army: A social-organizational analysis. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 61(3, 262-272. 
—Attempted to identify relationships between certain 
facets of the social environment of military units and the 
reported level of illicit drug use in the units. Two 
instruments were developed for the study, an anonymous 
self-report drug use questionnaire and a drug abuse 
prevalence index. From a total of 398 units 
(N = 17,143) surveyed on drug use, 3,284 enlisted men 
in 31 high- and low-use units located in Korea, the US, 
and Germany were surveyed on the quality of the social 
environment. Several dimensions of the social and 
organizational environment were significantly related to 
illicit drug use, including opinion of officers, job 
satisfaction, opinion of the army, and morale. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

618. Fischler, Michael L. (Plymouth State Coll) Drug 
usage in rural, small town New England. Journal of 
Altered States of Conciousness, 1975-76 Vol 2(2), 
171-183. —Junior high school, senior high school, and 
undergraduate college students from a rural area in New 
England completed a questionnaire on drug use. Results 
show that only 38% of the males and 33% of the females 
had used LSD, hashish, marihuana, barbiturates, heroin, 
amphetamines, cocaine, mescaline, or glue. The extent 
and specific sociopsychological correlates of drug usage, 
and significant differences in drug usage among students, 
were analyzed and are discussed. 

619. Gulas, Ivan & King, Francis W. (Human 
Resource Inst, Boston, MA) On the question of pre- 
existing personality differences between users and 
nonusers of drugs. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
92(1), 65-69. —Compared Gordon Personal Profile 
(GPP) responses of 30 male college seniors with their 
Tesponses made during the beginning of their freshmen 
year. No S was included who had dated their initial use 
of drugs before matriculation in college. There Ss were 
part of a larger group of 577 students who had been 
classified as either light marihuana-only users (not more 
than 20 times), heavy marihuana users (more than 50 
times) who had also used other hallucinogenic drugs, and 
nonusers. Based on an analysis of the responses to the 
GPP given in the freshmen year, it was found that (a) 
heavy users scored significantly higher on the Ascendan- 
cy scale than nonusers; (b) nonusers scored significantly 
higher on the Responsibility scale than heavy users and 
marihuana-only users; and (c) there were no significant 
differences between groups on the Emotional Stability or 
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Sociability Scales. It is concluded that there are deter- 
minable personality differences between users and 
nonusers of marihuana and other drugs prior to the 
actual use of these substances. —L. Gorsey. 

620. Heaton, Robert K. & Victor, Ralph G. (U 
Colorado Medical School, Denver) Personality charac- 
teristics associated with psychedelic flashbacks in 
natural and experimental settings. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 83-90. —Compared 
MMPI profiles of 30 male psychedelic drug users with 
and without previous flashback experiences. MMPI 
differences enabled correct classification of the majority 
of both types of Ss. Controlling for differences which 
might be attributable to the flashbacks themselves, 
profiles associated with previous flashbacks still reflected 
more “loose,” less reality-oriented thinking. Under 
experimental conditions involving mild sensory depriva- 
tion and the administration of either placebo or 50 mg 
ephedrine sulfate, Ss with MMPI evidence of loose 
thinking experienced significantly more psychedelic-like 
sensations, even when given instructions that tended to 
inhibit altered states of consciousness. Results are 
interpreted as suggesting that flashbacks are exacerba- 
tions of more stable psychopathology which occur in 
situations that tend to induce altered states of conscious- 
ness even without previous drug use. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

621. Kamali, Khosrow & Steer, Robert А. (Northeast 
Community Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) 
Polydrug use by high-school students: Involvement and 
correlates. International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 
Vol 11(2), 337-343. —Performed a hierarchical cluster 
analysis оп 273 self-admitted high school drug users' 
descriptions of how frequently they had used marihuana, 
stimulants, depressants, hallucinogens, solvents, and 
Opiates during the preceding year. Four types of 
polydrug users were identified and considered as 
representing an ordinal scaling of the Ss along a 
continuum of overall involvement with drugs, and each S 
Was assigned an index score based on his her typal 
membership. A stepwise multiple regression was per- 
formed to discover which of the Ss background 
Characteristics and attitudes were related to their 
polydrug involvement scores. Results show the search for 
pleasant sensations, the desire for expanded creativity, 
and the belief that one would cease taking drugs if they 
were conclusively shown to be harmful were more 
powerful predictors of polydrug involvement than any of 
the sociocultural factors. —Journal abstract. 

622. Leake, Robert L. & Pearce, Janice. (U Utah) 
Knowledge about, attitudes toward, and use or non-use 
9f drugs by Utah secondary school students. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1875-1876. 

623. Magence, David N. & Petzel, Thomas P. (Loyola 
U, IL) Evaluation of the reported effects of marijuana 
Use. Journal of Altered States of Conciousness, 1975—76 
Vol 2(2), 147-160. —Two groups of 25 undergraduates 

€ experimental Ss) each completed a questionnaire 
and the Drug Effects Scale consisting of 5 positive, 5 
Negative, and 5 neutral pre-experimentally rated items 
(using a semantic differential scale completed by 136 
undergraduates). Experimental Ss were told to rate the 
effects of marihuana smoking while controls were told to 
Fate the side-effects of a new pharmaceutical. Contrary 
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to expectations, results produced an interaction effect 
such that several pre-experimentally rated positive effects 
were significantly less positive when they were identified 
as marihuana effects and several pre-experimentally 
rated negative items were rated significantly more 
positive when identified as marihuana effects than when 
identified as pharmaceutical side effects. In addition, 
marihuana use or nonuse, amount of marihuana use, and. 
favorable attitudes toward legalizing marihuana were all 
found to be correlated with positive evaluations of effects 
of marihuana. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

624. Marin, Gerardo. (U Los Andes, Bogota, Colom- 
bia) Social-psychological correlates of drug use among 
Colombian university students. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 199-207. —Surveyed 
2,142 Colombian college students to determine patterns 
of use of legal and illegal drugs. Ss reported reasons for 
use and nonuse of the different substances, use on the 
part of parents, parents’ attitudes toward use, effects, 
attitudes toward drug use, and a series of sociodemo- 
graphic variables. The Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) was also completed by Ss. Results suggest that 
factors that differentiate the user from the nonuser are 
related to attitudes and the presence of models and social 
reinforcers that together interact to help initiate and 
continue the behavior. Sex, age, religion, religiosity, and 
family conditions did not appear to vary between user 
and nonuser groups. The only significant difference 
between groups based on MPI scores was that users of 
tranquilizers, analgesics, and antidepressants scored 
higher on neuroticism than nonusers. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

625. McCleaf, James E. (U Maryland) The effects of 
students’ perceptions of a speakers's role on their 
recall of drug facts and their opinions and attitudes 
about drugs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4052-4053. r 

626. Mikuriya, Tod H. (Everett A. Gladman Memori- 
al Hosp, Oakland, CA) Nonmedical drugs, society and 
medicine: A perspective with suggestions. Clinical 
Toxicology, 1975(Apr), Vol 8(2), 145-148. —Cites the 
confusion of disease with moral transgression as the 
keystone of society's problems in dealing with nonalco- 
holic intoxicants and argues that it is incorrect to apply 
behavioral criteria to the abuse of alcohol while terming 
the use per se of such substances as marihuana, LSD, 
and mescaline as abuse. Suggestions are made concern- 
ing the rights of individuals and the roles of medicine, 
education, law enforcement, and advertising in dealing 
with drug abuse. 

627. Monroe, Jack J. & English, George E. (Bluegrass 
Regional Mental Health-Mental Retardation Board, 
Lexington, KY) Ascription of favorable and unfavorable 
attributes to substance abusers by college age males. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
875-882. —Administered a 60-item scale constructed 
from MMPI, California Personality Inventory, and 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale items to 5 
groups of college-age males (25 state university students 
in California and 29 in Kentucky, 44 nonstudent 
members of the Kentucky National Guard, 45 vocation- 
al-technical school students, and 28 Ss convicted е 
drug use ог possession in Kentucky) to assess attitudes 
toward drug abusers. A drug history and experience 
questionnaire was also administered. Group drug expe! 
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ence and public labeling of the S as drug-prone (e.g., 
convicted drug abuser) was directly related to favorable 
attitudes toward drug users. Individual drug use was also 
related to favorable attitudes, except at the highest level 
of personal use, where favorability showed a significant 
decline. Research uses of these "substance abuse scales" 
are noted. —L. Gorsey. 

628. Pack, Allen T.; Brill, Norman Q. & Christie, 
Richard L. (U California Medical School, Los Angeles) 
Quitting marijuana. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 205-209. —Compared 20 marihua- 
na quitters, 31 continuing users, and 8 nonusers in an 
undergraduate population. Nonusers were more conserv- 
ative, traditional, and strongly identified with their 
parental role models. Continuing users were more 
unconventional, involved in risk-taking behavior, and 
lacking in stable identity. Quitters were intermediate in 
cultural attitudes and stance. They also had the highest 
rate of determined ego identity, but more often reported 
problems with intimacy and more often sought help for 
emotional problems. Three types of quitters are identi- 
fied; the experimenter, whose use of the substance was a 
social accident; the ex-rebel, who used marihuana during 
the postadolescent stage of psychosocial moratorium; 
and the emotionally fragile individual, for whom 
marihuana was psychologically threatening. —Journal 
summary. 

629. Rae, Gordon. (Aberdeen Coll of Education, 
Scotland) Extraversion, neuroticism and cigarette 
smoking. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 429-430. —Using a more refined 
method of classifying smokers than was used by Н. J. 
Eysenck (1963) and Eysenck et al (1960), a replication 
was attempted of their finding of no relationship between 
cigarette smoking and neuroticism. 253 female college 
students were administered the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (Form B) and a questionnaire about smoking 
habits. Ss were classified into nonsmokers, ex-smokers, 
and light and heavy smokers on the basis of question- 
naire responses, and the latter were analyzed together 
with the Inventory scores to determine differences 
between the groups. Results show significant differences 
between nonsmokers and both light and medium 
smokers, with the latter groups more extraverted. No 
significant differences were found between groups on 
neuroticism. — P. O'Brien. 

630. Segal, Mark. (Hadassah Medical Organization, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Drug education: Logic versus rational- 
ization. Drug Forum, 1975 Vol 4(4), 273-278. —Argues 
that drug education programs designed to prevent use 
are inadequate due to society's ability to rationalize the 
use of desired substances. A program should provide 
sufficient information to allow the alternative choice of 
nonuse or use, and if the latter is chosen, to provide the 
information for a selective drug choice. Logic dictates 
the necessity of recognizing the existence of potentially 
harmful substances and of devising the means for 
coexistence. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

631. Shulgin, Alexander T. Drugs of abuse in the 
future. Clinical Toxicology, 1976(Aug) Vol 8(4) 
405-456. —Explores a possible approach to the problem 
of drug abuse, based on an outline which anticipates the 
chemical and pharmacological directions toward which 
the drug-oriented subculture might turn. From the main 
classifications of drugs which have abuse reality and 
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abuse potential—opiates, stimulants, depressants, and 
hallucinogens—the commonly known and used drugs, as 
well as their new and experimental derivatives, are 
described, and their methods of derivation and effects 
are detailed. Among the opiates are morphine, heroin, 
and thebaine and the derivatives acetorphine, ethorpine, 
cyprenorphine, methylmorphanan, meperidine, and Fen- 
tanyl. The sympathomimetic (stimulant) agents include 
amphetamine, methamphetamine, methylphenidate, 
phenmetrazine, levophacetoperane, fenethylline, ephed- 
rine, and ecgonine. Among the depressants described are 
phenobarbital, metharbital, glutethimide, methaqualone, 
and phencyclidine. The hallucinogens include psilocybin, 
harmaline, mescaline, and atropine. The possibility that 
some prescription and over-the-counter drugs (e.g. 
dextromethorphan) may become future abuse problems 
is explored, and a list of controlled substances and recent 
additions or reclassifications is included. (92 ref) —B. 
McLean. 

632. Stybel, L. James; Allen, Paul & Lewis, Frank. 
(Harvard U) Deliberate hydrocarbon inhalation among 
low-socioeconomic adolescents not necessarily appre- 
hended by the police. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 345-361. —595 out of 1,341 
multiple choice questionnaires were completed and 
returned by lower socioeconomic status 14-21 yr olds 
enrolled in a federal program aimed at keeping them in 
school. Of the 152 respondents who reported deliberately 
engaging in the inhalation of hydrocarbon fumes, 93 
were male and 59 female. Since the number of female 
sniffers is proportionately higher than previous research 
has indicated, it is suggested that more attention be paid 
to females in developing prevention-treatment programs. 
Results also imply that differences exist between chronic 
and social sniffers, and that these should be considered 
when designing treatment—prevention programs. An- 
other suggestion is that sniffing tends to be a social 
activity that is engaged in because it is readily available 
and relieves boredom. Prevention programs have focused 
on making solvents more difficult to obtain, but this 
approach has had only limited success. The development 
of alternatives to neighborhood boredom should also be 
an integral and important part of drug-abuse prevention. 
—Journal abstract. 
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633. Albrecht, Stan L. & Carpenter, Kerry E. (Brigham 
Young U) Attitudes as predictors of behavior versus 
behavior intentions: A convergence of research tradi- 
tions. Sociometry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 1-10. —Com- 
pares and contrasts 2 research models for the study of 
attitude-behavior (A-B) relationships. M. L. DeFleur's 
(see PA, Vol 38:7974) model is a "contingent consisten- 
су” approach; M. Fishbein (see PA, Vol 38:5939) 
redefines some earlier concepts and emphasizes the 
variable of “behavior intentions” (BI). In an empirical 
evaluation of these approaches, measures were taken of 
BI, attitude, normative beliefs, and behavior in 204 
undergraduates. The multiple coefficients using attitude 
and normative belief to predict behavior were quite high, 
though the 2 independent variables are highly interrelat- 
ed. In one instance the BI-B relationship was stronger 
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than the A-B relationship. It is concluded that the 
Fishbein model, if modified, need not be confined to 
narrowly defined attitudes, nor to behavior intentions 
rather than behavior. It is suggested that a combination 
of the 2 approaches might prove fruitful in future 
attitude research. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

634. Bialor, George B. (Syracuse U) Child effects on 
the behavior of the reinforcing agent. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5702. 

635. Nelson, Carnot E. & Kennenberg, Peter H. (U 
South Florida) Social psychology in crisis: A study of 
the references in the Handbook of Social Psychology: 
(2nd Ed). Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 14-21. —Used references in the 2nd 
edition of G. Lindsey and E. Aronson’s Handbook of 
Social Psychology to examine the field of social psycholo- 
gy during 1953-1967. Measures were developed to 
indicate the “hotness” and “hardness” of material in the 
5 volumes and in each chapter. The extent to which 
chapters referenced articles published in the Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology (JPSP) was ascertained. 
There was no relationship between the “hotness” and 
“hardness” of an area, indicating that social psychology 
had not moved in a more basic research, experimentally 
oriented direction. During the period studied, more 
emphasis was being placed on theory and methodology 
and less on groups. Data also indicated a variety of 
changes in more specialized areas; the content of JPSP as 
reflected in the Handbook emphasized the “harder” areas 
of social psychology and neglected the applied areas. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

636. Nemeth, Charlan & Endicott, Jeffrey. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The midpoint as an 
anchor: Another look at discrepancy of position and 
attitude change. Sociometry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 
11-18. —Both L. Festinger’s (1957) dissonance theory 
and M. Sherif and C. I. Hovland's (see PA, Vol 43:3911) 
social judgment theory predict a curvilinear relationship 
between discrepancy of position and attitude change 
under some circumstances. Mixed results in the literature 
seem to be due to variations in the range of discrepancy 
tested, confounds of initial position and discrepancy, and 
confounds between side of issue and discrepancy. 
Studies vary with regard to the presence or absence of a 
psychological midpoint, a position which separates the 
Judgments into 2 basic orientations. Assuming that the 
midpoint operates as an anchor, much as the S’s own 
Position, it was hypothesized that in the present study 
that the Ss would use the anchor of the scale midpoint as 
well as the anchor of their own position in judging the 
Position of the communicator and in responding to it. It 
was predicted that the motivational consideration of 
same side vs opposite side of the issue would be 
Particularly operative when the discrepancies were 
large—namely, when the communicator’s position was 
far from an anchor. Thus, at small discrepancies, Ss 
should respond with approximately equal attitude 
change regardless of the side of the issue. At large 
discrepancies, Ss should be more likely to respond with 
attitude change when the communication is on the same 
Side of the issue than when the communication is on the 
Opposite side of the issue. These predictions were 
Supported in a study with 60 paid volunteers. —Journal 
abstract. 
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637. Stern, Thomas D. (U Tennessee) A study of the 
relationships of helping behavior with urbanism, sex, 
and socioeconomic status in two parts of the United 
States. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5664. 

638. Watson, Jean. (U Colorado School of Nursing, 
Denver) The quasi-rational element in conflict. Nursing 
Research, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 25(1), 19-23. — Discusses 
selected literature on conflict. Approaches to identifying 
and reducing conflict, diverse concepts of conflict, as 
well as interpretation of components of conflict, are 
described in terms of power-welfare, competition-coop- 
eration, means-end, rationality-irrationality, and objec- 
tivity-subjectivity. It is posited that the quasi-rational 
element—recognized and described variously in the 
literature as "cognitive nearsightness," "affective-cogni- 
tive inconsistency, " or as a "nonrational" or "extra- 
cognitive" factor—is a necessary consideration in any 
examination of interpersonal conflict and that it has 
been neglected. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Group & Interpersonal Processes 


639. Balkwell, James W. (U Georgia) Social decision 
making behavior: An empirical test of two models. 
Sociometry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 19-30. —Compares 
the contrasts of 2 models of behavioral decision making. 
One is the utility-maximizing model originally proposed 
by S. Siegel et al (1964) and later applied by L. Ofshe and 
B. Ofshe (see PA, Vol 44:3548 and 46:397) to the study 
of coalition formation and the Prisoner's Dilemma from 
a decision-making perspective. The other is the gain-cost 
model proposed by S. F. Camilleri and J. Berger (1967) 
and applied by them and by J. W. Balkwell (see PA, Vol 
44:6686) to studies of social influence. Results from the 
present study of the choice behavior of 40 female and 40 
male undergraduates lend more support to the utility- 
maximizing model than to the gam-cost model. It is 
suggested that the utility-maximizing model may provide 
the more accurate representation of choice behavior in 
situations likely to be of interest to sociologists. 
—Journal abstract. 

640. Bell, Julian. (Robert Gordon's Inst of Technolo- 

„ Aberdeen, Scotland) The Samaritan concept of 
befriending. British Journal of Social Work, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5(4), 413-422. — Presents the view that the Samari- 
tan concept of befriending constitutes a debasement of 
our traditional notion of friendship. An analysis of the 
main features of friendship is attempted, and used as а 
framework for assessing the nature of befriending. 
—Journal abstract. р 

641. Bigoness, William J. (U Maine Coll of Business 
Administration) Effects of locus of control and style of 
third party intervention upon bargaining behavior. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 
305-312. —80 dyads of male undergraduates Ор 
ed in a simulated collective barg aining game. P 
dyads (as determined by Rotter's Internal Externa 
Control Scale) demanded smaller total opening bids, 
conceded a greater amount, and left fewer issues 
unresolved than internal or mixed dyads. Ss anticipating 
voluntary arbitration set higher goals and made ДЫТ 
demanding total opening bids than Ss anticipating о! er 
styles of 3rd party intervention. (24 ref) —Journa 
abstract. 
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642. Glad, Wayne & Adesso, Vincent J. (U Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee) The relative importance of socially induced 
tension and behavioral contagion for smoking behavior. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 
119-121. —Assigned 144 college students to 1 of 4 social 
situations in which Ss were led to believe that they were 
to be evaluated and had to wait in a room with the 
evaluators or that they were waiting with other Ss, who 
were actually confederates and who engaged the real S in 
friendly conversation. In these situations the confeder- 
ates were either smoking or not smoking. Results 
indicate that, although the anxiety manipulation was 
effective in raising Ss' arousal levels (Ss' self-reports and 
Observers' subjective ratings) in the evaluation condition, 
only the presence of other people smoking significantly 
increased. the number of Ss who smoked in the 
situations; this result applied only to "light" smokers. 
However, the presence of confederates who were 
smoking significantly increased the number of minutes 
the Ss smoked during the condition for both light and 
heavy smokers, suggesting a ceiling effect for heavy 
smokers. Tension reduction is not viewed as an adequate 
explanation for cigarette smoking behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

643. Green, Charles S. (U Virginia) The ecology of 
committees. Environment & Behavior, 1975(Dec), Vol 
7(4), 411-427. —Investigated policy committee meetings 
ata large state mental hospital to test the hypotheses that 
as the participation of a committee member increases 
(relative to that of the other members), (a) the closer he 
or she will sit to the chairman and (b) the narrower the 
angle will be between the chairman's line of sight and the 
member's seating position. Findings are based on the 
author's attendance as a participant-observer at 42 of 46 
committee meetings conducted over an 18-mo period. At 
each meeting, a seating diagram was recorded so that it 
was possible to later assign each member's seating 
position to a square on a grid map of the meeting room. 
Minutes of the meeting kept by a nonmember were used 
as the source of data on participation. Using D. T. 
Campbell and J. C. Stanley’s (1963) cross-lagged panel 
correlation technique, observations were grouped into 3 
6-mo periods and scores on participation, distance, and 
angle were computed for each member attending at least 
50% of the meetings during that period (14 members 
were ranked in the Ist period, 18 in the 2nd, and 20 in 
the 3rd). Results support the Ist hypothesis, but not the 
2nd. A 4-component causative model, which links 
amount and/or type of participation, capacity to 
influence, interpersonal spacing (seating choice), and 
communication effectiveness, is proposed, and issues 
related to the validity of committee minutes and meeting 
room design are noted. (26 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

644. Higbee, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U) Group 
influence on self-disclosure. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 903-909. —Conducted 2 
studies with a total of 136 female undergraduates to (a) 
determine if people perceive themselves as more self- 
disclosing than their peers and (b) study whether group 
discussion would result in a “risky shift” effect for self- 
disclosure. Results of Study I show that Ss perceived 
themselves as being slightly more disclosing than their 
peers. In Study II, Ss completed a disclosure question- 
naire, then participated in small-group discussions in 
which they did not actually disclose personal informa- 
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tion about themselves, but only indicated to one another 
the extent to which they would be willing to disclose such 
information. The group discussion increased Ss’ willing- 
ness to disclose. In both studies the effects interacted 
with intimacy of disclosure and target person of 
disclosure. Results suggest a possible reason for the 
frequent finding that people will disclose more to a high 
discloser than to a low discloser. —Journal abstract. 

645. Hollender, Mare H. & Mercer, Alexander J. 
(Vanderbilt Hosp, Nashville, TN) Wish to be held and 
wish to hold in men and women. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 49-51. —Collected data 
by questionnaire and interviews from 75 18-54 yr old 
psychiatric patients. It was assumed that cultural sex-role 
stereotypes would influence results. More specifically, it 
was postulated that men would find it easier to 
acknowledge and discuss their wish to hold rather than 
their wish to be held, but the data did not support this 
postulation. The chief differences between men and 
women were the trend for women to favor being held 
over holding and the much more sizeable group of 
women than men who were extremely high scorers on the 
body contact scale. It is concluded that men, at least 
those who are psychiatric patients, can acknowledge 
their longings to be held, but the intensity of this feeling 
does not reach the height attained by some women or, if 
it does, it is not reported. —Journal abstract. 

646. Huang, Laykoon T.; Phares, Robert & Hollender, 
Marc H. (Vanderbilt U Medical School) The wish to be 
held: A transcultural study. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 41-43. —M. H. Hollender et al 
(see PA, Vol 47:3333) noted that “a strong desire to be 
held or cuddled correlated with a general leaning toward 
openness in emotional expression." The present study 
assessed the influence of cultural attitudes on the wish to 
be held. Questionnaires were given to 5 groups of Asian 
women living in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. Ss, most of 
them in their twenties or thirties, totaled 190. The most 
striking differences found were between 2 groups of 
Chinese, one Chinese-educated, and the other English- 
educated. The Chinese-educated group inhibited the 
expression of sensual needs. An English education 
overturned the traditional mode of response; Ss in this 
group scored highest in their wish to be held and lowest 
in their inclination to keep their body-contact desires 
secret. It is concluded that cultural as well as psychologi- 
cal forces exert a profound influence on the wish to be 
held. —Journal abstract. 

647. Kessler, Suzanne J. (City U New York) An 
empirical study of interpersonal endings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5716. 

648. Miller, Norman & Maruyama, Geoffrey. (U 
Southern California) Ordinal position and peer populari- 
ty. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb). 
Vol 33(2), 123-131. —The interaction of siblings within 
the home may require later-born children—those with 
less power than their older siblings—to develop more 
effective interpersonal skills. If so, their popularity 
should be appreciably affected; they should be better 
liked. To test this line of reasoning, the relationship 
between ordinal position of a child and his or her 
popularity among peers was examined by relating school 
setting measures of popularity in friendship, play, and 
school-work situations to ordinal position for 1,750 
grade-school children. For friendship and play measures, 
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later-born children were more popular than their early- 
born peers. This finding held across racial/ethnic 
background (Afro-, Mexican-, and Anglo-American), 
age (kindergarten to 6th grade), and sex. In addition, 
teacher's ratings of children showed that later-borns did 
possess greater social skills than their early-born peers. 
Results fail to confirm previous findings relating ordinal 
position to (a) measures of achievement and intelligence 
and (b) personality dimensions such as anxiety, self- 
concept, and dependence. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

649. Mukerji, Chandra. (U California, San Diego) 
Having the authority to know: Decision-making on 
student film crews. Sociology of Work & Occupations, 
1976(Feb), Vol 3(1), 63-87. —Examined how people gain 
authority over areas of expert knowledge and use this 
authority to claim the right to make decisions in small 
group situations. Participant-observation data are pres- 
ented to demonstrate how students who enter film crews 
are ranked and typed as members both of a school and 
of a crew, and how they claim decision-making authority 
based on these ranks. Thus, depending on the social 
characteristics students bring to crews, the authority and 
decision-making patterns of these groups can vary 
widely. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

650. Oslin, Yvonne D. (Georgia State U, School of 
Education) An assessment of the differential effects of 
race on small decision-making groups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5660. 

651. Parrish, Robert N. (Johns Hopkins U) Inter- 
active communication in team problem solving as a 
function of two educational levels and two communica- 
tion modes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5721. 

652. Peretti, Peter O. (Kennedy-King Coll, Chicago, 
IL) Closest friendships of Black college students: 
Structural characteristics. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1), 11-18. —Studied friendship structures among 
Black college students. 197 male and female students in 8 
social science classes were asked to draw diagrams 
depicting their closest friendships with members of the 
same sex, members of the opposite sex, and members of 
both sexes together. Results are presented in detail for 
males and females and for all Ss combined. In general, 
the dyad, the double dyad, and the triple dyad were the 
Structures most frequently represented, indicating that 
students tend to develop close one-to-one relationships 
with people who do not know each other. The great 
majority of friendships with the opposite sex are dyadic. 
—1. Davis. 

653. Thorngate, Warren. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Must we always think before we act? Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 
31-35. —Argues that the role of thought in social 
interaction has been overstressed. In view of the cost of 
thought and the redundancy of social interaction, it is 
argued that habit is a much more common determinant 
of social behavior than cognition. Implications, ways of 
reducing thought, and suggestions for research are 
discussed. — Journal abstract. 

654. Walker, Charles J. (St Bonaventure U) The 
employment of vertical and horizontal social schemata 


in the learning of a social structure. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 
132-141. — Defined vertical and horizontal schemata 
and tested their effects on social learning using a refined 
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methodology. A new, model vertical social group was 
developed in which asymmetric relationships were scaled 
on a continuum of influence frequency. This vertical 
structure was presented in a paired-associates task to 32 
male and 32 female college students instructed to expect 
either horizontal or vertical relationships between group 
members. Ss given a vertical orientation not only learned 
the vertical structure significantly better than those given 
horizontal instructions, but also differentially responded 
to status positions. Upper positions were learned faster 
than lower positions (upward tuning), and in turn, 
extreme positions were learned better than intermediate 
positions (end anchoring). Cycles of influence between 
positions did not appear to disconfirm the schema of 
vertical Ss. Errors made by Ss given horizontal schema 
were consistent with predictions that they would falsely 
expect reciprocity. With horizontal instructions, female 
Ss persisted longer against schema disconfirmation than 
did the male Ss. No significant sex differences in schema 
utilization were seen in the vertical condition. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

655. Werner, Carol M. (Ohio State U) Responsive- 
ness and communication medium in dyadic interac- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5666. 

656. Whitaker, Dorothy S. (U York, England) Some 
conditions for effective work with groups. British 
Journal of Social Work, 1975(Win), Vol 5(4), 423-439. 
—Discusses the major factors most likely to determine 
the success of group work. A group is more likely to be 
successful if it is conducted in an organizational or 
institutional context in which other personnel, not 
directly involved with the group, nevertheless accept and 
support its aims and general procedures and value its 
potential contribution to the shared goals of the 
organization or institution. It is more likely to be 
effective if a consensus (which may be implicit) can be 
established about its aims and procedures. Lack of 
clarity, persistent splits within the group, or identifica- 
tion of the leader as adversary all work against the best 
interests of the group. Structural factors such as size, 
duration, composition, constancy of membership, and 
ratio of staff to members influence the group's character 
and effectiveness. A group which has lost its usefulness 
can and should be terminated or reconstituted with a 
different mandate. —Journal abstract. 
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657. Bauchmoyer, Sandra L. (U Iowa) The effects of 
social reinforcement and experimenter sex on the 
performance of college women on a novel motor task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4038. К 

658. Berman, Harry J.; Shulman, Arthur D. & Marwit, 
Samuel J. (Pennsylvania State U, Fayette d 
Comparison of multidimensional decoding of а 
from audio, video and audiovideo recordings. Sociome- 
try, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 83-89. —Videotapes were 
made of 6 university student encoders portraying a Warm 
and a cold E. 60 undergraduate decoders who were 


exposed to either the video, audio, or both the video and 
audio portions of the stimuli rated the presentations on 
the Nowlis Affect Scales. The degree of consistency 
among judgments and the degree to which the communi- 
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cation channels conveyed and facilitated the differentia- 
tion of the warm and cold presentations of the Es were 
calculated. Decoders were least consistent in decoding 
presentations conveyed in the audio channel; combined 
audio-video judgments were no more consistent than 
judgments based on the video channel alone. While there 
were significant multivariate and univariate E Be- 
havior X Channel interactions on 7 of the 11 Nowlis scales, 
no consistent pattern across encoders was evidenced. 
Rather, some encoders showed variations in feelings 
principally through visually mediated stimuli, others 
through the tone of the voice. Results are discussed in 
the context of quantitative vs qualitative differences 
among the communication channels, (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

659. Bickman, Leonard, (Loyola U, IL) Attitude 
toward authority and the reporting of a crime. Sociome- 
try, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 76-82. —Two experiments 
explored the relationship between an S's attitude toward 
an authority and the reporting of a staged shoplifting. In 
Exp I with 65 department store customers, the overall 
Teporting rate was pot significantly related to pleasant, 
unpleasant, or neutral impressions of a sales clerk; 
however, the more pleasant the clerk, the more likely the 
S was to report to her rather than to respond to the theft 
in another way. In a conceptual replication and 
extension of Exp I, Exp II with 64 female undergraduates 
was conducted in a laboratory with only one authority to 
whom the Ss could report. Significantly more reporting 
occurred when Ss were cued to report any shoplifting 
than when they were not, but there was no signficant 
effect associated with the S's attitude toward the 
authority. Implications of the relative unimportance of 
attitude toward an authority for crime reporting are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

660. Bourhis, Richard Y. & Giles, Howard. (U Bristol, 
England) The effects of a speaker's race upon person 
Perception: An addendum. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 71-76. —A study by L. F. Irvine 
and G. K. Anderson (see PA, Vol 54:3016) found that 
when a speaker provides a positive self-presentation 
containing beliefs with which listeners may identify, 
knowledge of his race has little effect on their percep- 
tions of him. The present study was conducted to 
determine whether the same results would emerge when 
the speaker provides a self-description in neutral terms 
with which the listeners would not appreciably identify, 
Two matched groups of a total of 51 
in Wales evaluated a series of vocally similar working- 
class speakers on tape. 
were White, with their racial origins being made known 
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Dilemma game, then played themselves; Ss in the control 
exposed to the 
In the modeled game either both 
Opponent) responded 
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nantly competitively, or one competed while the other 
cooperated. Also, the opponent for experimental Ss was 
either one of the participants in the modeled game or an 
unfamiliar person. Results are as follows: (a) Observing 
either a mutually cooperative game or a mutually 
competitive game enhanced cooperation from the S 
when he played the game. This result is consistent with 
the hypothesis that cooperation by the model’s opponent 
leads to imitation of the model’s Tesponses. (b) Ss would 
Cooperate with an opponent they had seen behave 
cooperatively, even if he appeared exploitable. (c) The 
greatest amount of cooperation was exhibited by Ss 
playing an unfamiliar other after they had observed a 
mutually competitive game. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

662. Brickman, Philip; Linsenmeier, Joan A. & 
McCareins, Alicia G. (Northwestern U) Performance 
enhancement by relevant success and irrelevant failure. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 33(2, 149-160. —Investigated whether success 
would be more effective than failure if the feedback was 
believed to predict what level of future performance 
could be expected (relevant feedback condition), while 
failure would be more effective than success if the 
feedback was not believed to predict what level of future 
performance could be expected (irrelevant feedback 
condition); Ss were 48 male and 48 female high school 
students. From previous dissonance theory research, it 
was also hypothesized that Ss with initially low expectan- 
cies for success would show the opposite effects (i.e., 
benefiting more from irrelevant Success and relevant 
failure). Prior expectancy (high or low), relevance of 
initial feedback to future performance (relevant or 
irrelevant), and initial feedback level (success or failure) 
were manipulated in a factorial design with 6 male and 6 
female Ss in each of the 8 cells. As predicted, relevant 
Success and irrelevant failure were more beneficial than 
irrelevant success and relevant failure, and Ss with low 
expectancies reacted much less favorably to relevant 
Success than Ss with high expectancies. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

663. Brody, Sheryl D. (City U New York) The effects 
of the nonverbal communication of values and context 
of anticipated interaction on interpersonal attraction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5646-5647. 


Vol 35(4-A), 1863. 

665. Burgoon, Michael et al. (U Florida) Propensity of 
Persuasive attack and intensity of pretreatment mes- 
Sages as predictors of resistance to persuasion. Journal 
of Psychology, 
study with 
manipulated 


and beliefs attacked and the intensity/threatening nature 
of pretreatment messages. As predicted, in the condition 


of 50% probability of subsequent attack, there was mor 
Tesistance to i i 
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effects for pretreatment message intensity. —Journal 


abstract. 

666. Camilleri, Santo F. & Conner, Thomas L. 
(Michigan State U) Decision-making and social influ- 
ence: A revised model and further experimental 
evidence. Sociometry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 30-38. 
—Conducted 8 experiments to evaluate S. F. Camilleri 
and J. Berger's (see PA, Vol 42:3914) model dealing with 
the effects of expectation state and social position on 
decision making and to extend it to 3-person situations. 
Results are compared with those of previously reported 
2-person experiments. The model accurately predicts the 
rank order of influence rates over the 2 sets of 
experiments, but the actual values of influence rates are 
only moderately well predicted in some cases and poorly 
in others. The fine structure of the model was not 
Supported. A reformulation of the effects of the major 
variables upon the utility structures of the choice 
situations is presented. —Journal abstract. 

667. Chapko, Michael K. (Bowdoin Coll) Self—other 
discrepancy in ethical risk taking. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 706. —23 undergraduates 
completed S. Rettig’s Behavior Prediction Scale under 
"self" and “average introductory psychology student" 
instructions. Results show that significantly more Ss 
judged their fellow students to be more risky than 
themselves. Possible areas of sensitivity to the scale's 
components among college student Ss are indicated. 

668. Cialdini, Robert B. & Ascani, Karen. (Arizona 
State U) Test of a concession procedure for inducing 
Verbal, behavioral, and further compliance with a 
request to give blood. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 295-300. — The rejection-then- 
retreat technique for inducing compliance involves a 
Sequencing of requests for favors in which a requester 
begins by asking a target person for an extreme favor 
and, after being refused, retreats to a smaller favor (the 
one that was desired from the outset). Previous research 
has suggested that the power of this technique derives 
from the targets perception that a requester who 
employs it has made a concession and from the action of 
а societal rule for reciprocation of concessions. On the 
basis of evidence on the consequences of the perception 
9f concession in an interaction, it was predicted that the 
Tejection-then-retreat Procedure’ would be superior to 
Comparison Procedures that did not involve a conces- 
sion. This was found to be the case for verbal 
compliance, behavior compliance, and compliance with 
Tequests for subsequent favors, 189 Ss on a university 
campus were approached on campus with requests to 
donate blood. 100% of Ss refused to donate blood every 2 
mo for a period of 3 yrs, but 84% of them agreed to 
comply with the subsequent critical request to donate 1 
Pint of blood. —Journal abstract. 

669. Cohen, Jerry L. (U Illinois) A Bayesian approach 
0 impression formation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5648. 


670. Condie, Spencer J.; Warner, W. Keith & Gillman, 


David C. (Bri 


61(3), 290. 294, 
mation in 2 separate mass blood drives, based on data 
Em 1,722 university students, 1,080 donors and 642 
ondonors, Previous research on blood donor motivation 
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has suggested that altruistic, humanitarian reasons are 
the chief motives for donation. Present results indicate 
virtually no association between donorship and altruism 
(measured by a modified version of Wrightman’s 
Philosophies of Human Nature Scale). Donors were 
more responsive to social Pressure and incentives and 
less impeded by a free-rider tendency and the costs of 
giving than were nondonors, —Journal abstract, 

671. Cook, Barry P. (Yale U) Equity and ethics in 
dyadic reciprocation. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5649. 

672. Derlega, Valerian J. & Chaikin, Alan L. (Old 
Dominion U) Norms affecting self-disclosure in men 
and women. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 376-380. —In a study with 128 
undergraduates, it was predicted that attributions of 
mental illness would be based on the extent to which 
self-disclosure deviates from appropriate sex role behav- 
ior for men and women. In support of this hypothesis Ss 
of both sexes rated a male stimulus person as being 
better adjusted when he failed to disclose than when he 
did disclose information about a personal problem. The 
reverse trend occurred when a female stimulus person 
was being evaluated; she was seen as better adjusted 
when she disclosed than when she did not. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

673. Dion, Kenneth L. & Dion, Karen K. (U Toronto, 
Canada) The Honi phenomenon revisited: Factors 
underlying the resistance to perceptual distortion of 
one's partner. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 170-177. —An individual being 
viewed in an Ames room usually appears considerably 
altered in physical size to an observer. Studies show, 
however, that some married persons perceive less size 
distortion of their spouses than a stranger. This instance 
of selective perceptual distortion, known as the Honi 
phenomenon, could perhaps reflect differential familiari- 
ty and/or emotional involvement toward these stimulus 
persons. Using heterosexual couples as Ss (26 married, 4 
engaged, 13 steadily dating, and 6 casually dating), 
familiarity (length of relationship), typeof relationship 
(dating, engaged, or married), and positive cathexis (love, 
liking, and trust of one's partner) were investigated as 
possible mediators of this effect; the impact of some 
judgmental variations was also examined. Neither 
familiarity nor type of relationship influenced relative 
perceptual distortion of partner vs stranger. Rather, 
selective perceptual distortion was directly related to the 
strength of positive cathexis, principally among females. 
Only females high in positive cathexis exhibited the Honi 
phenomenon and perceived a stranger as being more 
distorted than their partners. In contrast, size Ju 
by males were affected only by the sequences in whic 
stimulus persons were observed. —Journal abstract. 

674. Drachman, David &  Worchel, F Stephen. 
Misattribution of arousal as a means of йо 
reduction. Sociometry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), Rp 
—Investigated whether or not Leu аа $ 
would, given the opportunity, attribute their arousal to а 
source other than the actual source of cognitive discre- 
pancy. 72 undergraduate males were given either high a 
low choice in writing a counterattitudinal essay, whi e а! 
the same time being exposed to either arousing a 

i ictures supposed to be unrelated to the 
Fuck dus f choice produced less disso- 
experiment. High degree of choice p 
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nance reduction (attitude change in the direction of the 
essay) in the presence of the arousing pictures than in the 
presence of the dull pictures. The nature of the arousing 
pictures (pleasant or unpleasant) did not influence this 
result. Under conditions of low choice, pleasant pictures 
produced more attitude change than the unarousing 
pictures, which in turn produced more attitude change 
than the unpleasant pictures, Ss’ ratings of the pictures 
indicated that the choice manipulation did not affect 
perception of the arousing qualities of the pictures. 
Results are interpreted as indicating that misattribution 
is a feasible mode of dissonance reduction. —Journal 
abstract. 

675. Dunlap, Riley E. (Washington State U) The 
impact of political orientation on environmental atti- 
tudes and actions. Environment & Behavior, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 7(4), 428-454. —Used the questionnaires to study 
the effects of political party preferences and political 
ideologies on the environmental actions and attitudes of 
300 undergraduates at a state university in Oregon. (237 
usable responses were received.) It is noted that, in 1970 
when the questionnaires were administered, environmen- 
tal issues were very prominent on this campus. It was 
predicted that Ss with Democratic party preferences and 
liberal political ideologies would exhibit higher rates of 
pro-environmental attitudes and actions than Ss with 
Republican preferences and conservative ideologies. 
Among those indicating a traditional party preference, 
the Democratic party was heavily favored over the 
Republican party—101 (68.270) vs 47 (31.8%). 66 Ss 
(28.8%) designated themselves as liberals, 112 (48.9%) as 
moderates, and 51 
indicated great interes 
indicated that they 
environmental action. 
the hypotheses, and 
liberal Ss were more 
environmental 
Social structure 
who were more likely to view environmental degradation 
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vant issue, and again completed ratings. During the 
discussion, group members either sat very close to each 
other or were free to choose their own seating position. 
As expected, negative feelings lessened, while attraction 
and positive feelings increased as a result of the 
discussion. Also, results for seating distance showed that 
females chose closer seating among themselves, and Ss 
sat closer to a female moderator than to a male 
moderator. Results for ratings are interpreted in terms of 
R. B. Zajonc's (see PA, Vol 42:12019) “теге exposure" 
hypothesis and deindividuation theory. Results for 
seating confirm previous findings and suggest that the 
ranking person helps define the appropriate spacing 
norms in a group. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

678. Good, Lawrence R. (Middle Tennessee State U, 
Murfreesboro) Assumed attitudes of a Similar and a 
dissimilar age-group. Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 
11-12. —Conducted a survey of 132 college psychology 
students which revealed that they perceived their 
attitudes on 14 topics to be more similar to the attitudes 
of persons their own age than to the attitudes of persons 
over 50 yrs old. 

679. Good, Lawrence R.; Good, Katherine C. & 
Golden, Stanford B. (Middle Tennessee State U) Similar- 
ity of attitude and attraction to a community. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 975-981. 
—Hypothesized that person-community attitude similar- 
ity would affect evaluations of a community’s friendli- 
ness to strangers, morality, sense of well-being, and sense 
of community responsibility, with high person-commu- 
nity similarity causing more favorable evaluations than 
low similarity. 47 undergraduates completed a 15-item 
attitude survey and, at a later session, received an 
attitude survey purportedly representing the attitudes 
held by most of a community’s members and expressing 
either 20 or 80% agreement with S's own views. Ss then 
made judgments about the community's probable level 
of friendliness to newcomers, morality, sense of well- 
being, sense of community responsibility, how much they 
would like the community, and how much they would 
enjoy living in the community, The hypothesized effects 
of person-community similarity were confirmed for all 
of the evaluative responses, except the ratings of 
morality. —Journal abstract, 

680. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U) Does the 
Good Samaritan parable increase helping? A comment 
on Darley and Batson's no-effect conclusion. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 


reading the parable 
in favor of helping by more than 


—Journal abstract. 

681. Harris, Mary B. & Bays, Gail. (U New Mexico) 
Altruism and sex roles. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
002. —Assessed the effects of sex roles 


general appear- 
ance of the female Es. Data from 80 male and 80 female 
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shoppers show that women wearing feminine apparel are 
more likely to be helped, particularly by men and if they 
make a feminine request for help. 

682. Helm, Bob; Nacci, Peter & Tedeschi, James T. 
(Oklahoma State U) Attraction, expertise, and coalition 
choices. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 
39-44. —In a study with 72 college students, coalition 
choices with 1 of 2 powerful others by a “weak” 
Parcheesi player were predicted from 2 scenarios. In one, 
attitude similarity provided an attraction variable. The 
weak player was attitudinally similar to one of the others, 
or they were similar only to each other. In the other 
scenario, educational status provided an expertise 
variable. The weak player and one other were college 
freshmen; the remaining player was a graduate student 
or in high school. It was found that choices were more 
often made for the more attractive or equally expert 
player, but reciprocal choices were not expected. A 
coalition which would simplify bargaining for winnings 
was preferred. —Journal abstract. 

683. Hoffman, David B. (Cornell U) Attribution of 
ability to team, self, and partner in independent and 
interdependent dyads. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5654-5655. 

684. Johnson, Richard E. & Downing, Leslie L. 
(Catawba Coll) Attribution of ability as a function of 
consistency of information across times, tasks, and 
persons: A bias toward favorable attributions. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 99-105. —In a 
Study with 160 undergraduates, stories were generated 
Which conveyed information concerning the success or 
failure of a stimulus person at Time I Task 1, Time 1Task 
2, or Time 2Task 1, and the success or failure of another 
person at Time 1Таѕк 1. Each S made attributions of 
ability for each condition. Main effects on attribution of. 
ability occurred for all 4 variables. Numerous 2-way 
interactions suggested a bias toward favorable attrib- 
utions, which resulted from a tendency to make 
attributions of high ability given inconsistent informa- 
tion and a reluctance to make negative attributions of 
ability unless multiple sources of negative information 
about the stimulus person's ability were available. The 
Positivity bias was not mediated by difficulty of the 
Stimulus person's task but seemed to be a general 
Predisposition to attribute positive ability and reluctance 
to attribute negative ability. —Journal abstract. 

685. Johnson, Robert B. & Tesser, Abraham. (Arkansas 
State U) The effect of prior assistance/nonassistance 
and norms regarding assistance on transmission of 
valenced messages. Communication Research, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 37-52, —64 male college students were induced 
either to assist or not to assist their partner under 
Conditions where they had previously established a norm 
of assistance or nonassistance. Ss were then informed of 
either a bad news (experimental group) or a good news 
(control group) message intended for their partners. As 
Predicted, Ss who learned of good news transmitted 
more completely and spontaneously than those who 
learned of bad news. Greater transmission of bad news 
by Ss who initially agreed to assist their partner was 
explained in terms of Ss’ perception of the role 
relationship between Ss in the experimental situation. 
The finding that the effects of both actual (behavioral) 
assistance, which resulted іп a marginally significant 
increase in the transmission of bad news (p < .10), and 
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the establishment of a norm of assistance were additive 
in their effect on the transmission decision is explained in 
terms of increasing salience of the social responsibility 
norm. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

686. Levine, Marshall E.; Vilena, Julio; Altman, Doris 

& Nadien, Margot. (Stockton State Coll, Psychology 
Program, Pomona, NJ) Trust of the Stranger: An 
urban/small town comparison. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 113-116. —Studied the idea that 
rural residents are more friendly, warm, and trusting 
than city residents. Four male and female confederates 
presented themselves at 160 homes of strangers in 
middle-class neighborhoods in New York City and a 
number of small towns in a county 50 miles away and 
asked to use the phone. Results indicate that (a) town 
residents were more trusting, allowing significantly more 
entries than city residents; and (b) male confederates 
were less trusted than females, achieving significantly 
fewer entries. Findings appear not to be the result of the 
coldness or indifference of city residents, but rather of 
the effect of the experience of living in the city on the 
perceived vulnerability of the resident. —Journal 
abstract. 

687. Lindskold, Svenn; Albert, Kevin P.; Baer, Robert 
& Moore, Wayne C. (Ohio U) Territorial boundaries of 
interacting groups and passive audiences. Sociometry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 39(1), 71—76. —461 sidewalk pedestrians 
encountered 4-person groups whose members were (a) 
apparently unassociated (control), (b) a passive audience 
gazing into a store window, (c) calmly conversing, or (d) 
agitatedly conversing. The hypotheses that an audience 
would have a boundary of some impermeability, but that 
it would be less than that of an interacting group, were 
supported. Although the results suggest that agitated 
groups had more impermeable boundaries than calm 
groups, a ceiling effect in the calm condition impeded the 
test of this hypothesis. Results indicating that pedestrians 
were hesitant to walk in front of the audience suggest 
that courtesy is a strong factor determining spatial 
territories. The results, and related literature, are dis- 
cussed in terms of a social norms interpretation of 
territorial boundaries. —Journal abstract. 

688. Mathews, Kenneth E. & Canon, Lance K. (Law & 
Justice Planning Office, Seattle, WA) Environmental 
noise level as a determinant of helping behavior. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
32(4), 571—577. —The results of research dealing with the 
effects of noise on intrapersonal behavior suggest a 
variety of possible consequences for interpersonal 
functioning. The effects of various levels of noise on 
simple helping behavior were explored in a laboratory 
and a field setting for a total of 132 male Ss. In both 
experiments, Ss exposed to 85-db white noise were less 
likely than those in lower noise conditions to offer 
assistance to a person in need. Results are interpreted on 
the basis of prior research suggesting that noise-pro- 
duced arousal leads to a restriction in attention deploy- 
ment or cue utilization. Alternative accounts in terms of 
the effect of noise on mood and on drive level are also 
considered. (34 ref) —Journal Abstract. 

689. McAllister, Joan K. (Wayne State U) The effect 
of seating arrangement, sex and personality variables 
upon interview behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5685-5686. 
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690. McArthur, Leslie A. (Brandeis U) Perceiving the 

cause of one's own behavior: An unexpected reversal of 
Kelley's attribution theory. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 983-988. —Predicted that, on 
the basis of H. H. Kelley's (1967) attribution theory, a 
person would be more likely to perceive the cause of his 
ог her own behavior as resting within himself (person 
attribution) if he or she were provided with low 
consensus and low distinctiveness information regarding 
that response that if he were provided with either no 
information or with high consensus and high distinctive- 
ness information. Ss were 60 middle- and upper-middle- 
class housewives randomly selected from the telephone 
directory. А reversal of the prediction was found: a 
response characterized by high distinctiveness and high 
consensus tended to be attributed to the person as a 
causal agent, while a response characterized by low 
distinctiveness and low consensus was attributed to an 
environmental stimulus. —Journal abstract. 

691. McArthur, Leslie Z. (Brandeis U) Note on sex 
differences in causal attribution. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 29-30. —16 male and 16 female 
undergraduates made causal attributions about 4 types 
of responses ostensibly made by other people—positive 
and negative manifest and positive and negative subjec- 
tive. Females attributed subjective Tesponses to an 
external stimulus and manifest Tesponses to external 
circumstances more than males. Some implications for 
understanding sex differences in attributions for per- 
formaace in achievement-related situations are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

692. Phares, E. Jerry & Wilson, Kenneth G. (Kansas 
State U) Source and type of wives' problems as related 
lo responsibility attribution, interpersonal attraction 
and understanding. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 923-930. —8 1 female undergraduates 
who had completed Rotter’s Internal External Control 
Scale made ratings of womén facing psychological, 
vocational, and financial problems. The 3 types of 
problems were presented to Ss as having been caused by 
the husband, the wife herself, or ambiguous factors. 
Responsibility attribution, understanding, worthiness of 
help, and interpersonal attraction varied with the source 
and type of problem. Particularly, wives experiencing 
psychological problems were regarded as less responsible 
for them, were rated as being more understood, and were 
more interpersonally attractive. —Journal abstract. 

693. Pollack, Stephen; Huntley, Deborah; Allen, Jon 
G. & Schwartz, Steven. (U Houston) The dimensions of 

Stigma: The social situation of the mentally ill person 
and the male homosexual. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
85, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 105-112. — Conducted 2 studies 
to test the assumptions that stigmatizing labels not only 
lead observers to perceive more deviance but also lead 
the labeled individual to behave more deviantly. Study 1 
employed videotape, varying the amount of actual 
deviance and the mental-illness labeling of the target. 
Since the 80 female undergraduate Ss were forced to 
attend to actual behaviors, Perhaps that is why labeling 
did not affect perceptions of deviance or attitudes 
toward the target. In Study 2, 40 members of a gay 
liberation organization were led to believe that their 


sexual orientation had been disclosed to an examiner. A 
battery of tests including Rotter's Incomplete Sentences 
Blank, Wechsler 


Memory Scale, and Nowlis Mood 
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Adjective Check List were used in both studies. Belief 
that they had been labeled did affect Ss' cognitive 
performance, but it had no disruptive interpersonal 
effects. Findings highlight the need for more specificity 
in describing the effects of stigmatizing labels. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

694. Rai, S. N. & Srivastava, Roop K. (Meerut U, 
India) Effects of visual and verbal information and 
indirect — person-perception. Psychological Studies, 
1975(Jan) Vol 20(1), 25-30. —Selected 50 female 
students of intermediate class as Ss in a study of the 
effects; of visual and verbal information on indirect 
person perception. For visual presentation 25 Ss were 
given a black-and-white photograph of a female student 
in Indian dress, and for verbal presentation 25 Ss 
received a description of the same girl in 150 words. 12 
semantic differential scales were used to assess the 
evaluative potency and activity factors. Results showed 
that visual and verbal communication of information 
generate the same perceptions. Findings are discussed in 
the light of communication systems. —Journal abstract. 

695. Rice, Marnie E. & Grusec, Joan E. (U Toronto, 
Canada) Saying and doing: Effects on observer per- 
formance. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 584-593. —Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 208 7-10 yr olds. Ss saw a madel 
donate some winnings from a game to poor children, 
divide the winnings equally between 2 bowls, or engage 
in a series of aggressive behaviors. Others heard the 
model talk about the appropriateness of these behaviors 
without actually doing them. Performance and verbaliza- 
tion were equally effective in producing sharing when 
this behavior had previously been suggested by the E and 
equally effective in producing imitative and novel 
aggression. Performance was more effective than verbali- 
zation in the dividing task and in sharing when this 
behavior had not previously been suggested as a 
Possibility. In these latter cases behavior had not 
previously been suggested as a possibility. In these latter 
Cases behavior more closely matched the model's 
behavior than in the former cases, in which it was only 
an aproximation. These data are explained in terms of L. 
Wheeler's (see PA, Vol 40:5303) categories of behavioral 
contagion and conformity. —Journal abstract. 

696. Roberts, Thomm K. (W Virginia U) The 
modification of race-sex personality attribution. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5661. 

697. Rose, Michael B. (Northern Illinois U) Effect of 
stimulus commonness and modality on impression 
formation. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(1 1-B), 5690. 

698. Schlenker, Barry R.; Brown, Robert C. & 
Tedeschi, James T. (U Е lorida) Attraction and expecta- 
tions of harm and benefits. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 664-670. —Con- 
ducted 4 experiments in which Ss estimated the probabil- 
ity of receiving either rewards or punishments from an 
attitudinally similar and liked confederate. A total.of 178 
male undergraduates participated. The actual number of 
rewards or punishments mediated by the confederate 
was systematically varied. It was found that prior to the 
decision task, Ss expected to receive more rewards from 
the similar rather than the dissimilar confederate, 
whereas prior expectations of punishment were not 
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affected by the similarity manipulation. Ss also were 
much less confident of their ability to predict the future 
behavior of the dissimilar rather than similar confeder- 
ate. During the decision task, Ss' specific probability 
estimations were affected by an interaction between 
similarity and the actual number of rewards or punish- 
ments they received. Irrespective of whether rewards or 
punishments were involved, Ss in the dissimilar-attitudes 
conditions more accurately predicted the behavior of the 
confederate. Results fail to support simple predictions 
generated by balance theory and reinforcement theory. 
Instead, the perception of attitude dissimilarity produced 
lessened confidence in Ss’ ability to predict the behavior 
of the dissimilar confederate, apparently producing a 
greater reliance on the confederate’s past behavior in 
determining specific predictions of future reward or 
punishment. —Journal abstract. 

699. Snyder, Mark & Monson, Thomas C. (U 
Minnesota Lab for Research in Social Relations) 
Persons, situations, and the control of social behavior. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
32(4), 637—644. —2 studies investigated differences in the 
situational control of behavior as a result of variation in 
attentiveness to situational and interpersonal guides to 
осїа1 appropriateness. In Study 1, 28 male and 28 
female undergraduates participated in a group discussion 
that made salient either of 2 reference groups. The effects 
of this manipulation on social conformity were examined 
as a function of self-monitoring and neuroticism meas- 
ures. Social conformity of high self-monitoring and low 
neuroticism Ss differed reliably between discussion 
contexts. Low self-monitoring and high neuroticism Ss 
were unaffected by discussion context. In Study 2 with 
90 male undergraduates, raters judged their generosity, 
honesty, and hostility in 9 relevant situations. À variance 
measure of perceived situational variability indicated 
that high self-monitoring Ss reported more situational 
variability than did low self-monitoring Ss. Implications 
for the interaction of situational and dispositional 
determinants of behavior are discussed. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

700. Spiro, Rand J. & Sherif, Carolyn W. (U Illinois) 
Consistency and relativity in selective recall with 
differing ego-involvement. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 351-361. 
—Conducted a study with 200 undergraduates, basing 
the data analysis on a selected subset of this sample. In 
appraising equal numbers of pro and con attitude- 
relevant Statements, Ss created twice as many balanced 
as imbalanced structures, thus later also recalled more 
balanced information. However, relative to the available 
pools they created, they recalled proportionately more 
imbalanced than balanced information. Higher ego- 
Involvement accentuated all of these processes. Instruc- 
tional set and delay time did not alter the pattern, 
although immediate recall was superior. Recall results do 
not support simple selective hypotheses, favoring either 
agreed-with or attitude-favorable information. Selective 
recall for imbalanced information suggests revision of 
balance hypotheses tested previously by data reflecting 
larger Pools of balanced structures created by Ss with 
€go-involving attitudes. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

701. Steininger, Marion & Eisenberg, Ellen. (Rutgers 
State U, Camden Coll of Arts & Sciences) Order effects 
and individual differences in impression formation. 
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Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 45-51. —In a 
study with 195 male and female college students, half 
read descriptions of a man or woman being kind first, 
nasty later, while the other half read these descriptions in 
the reverse order. Ss rated the person on the same 18 
traits after each episode; they also responded to a 
shortened version of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and 
the Mach IV Scale. The lst ratings for the good 
description were more favorable than those for the Ist 
bad one, especially on the traits most related to the 
episode described. The 2nd ratings showed a recency 
effect. For both sequences, females' ratings changed 
more than males'. None of the ratings was systematically 
correlated with dogmatism or  Machiavellianism. 
—Journal abstract. 

702. Sundstrom, Eric. (U Tennessee) An experimental 
study of crowding: Effects of room size, intrusion, and 
goal blocking on nonverbal behavior, self-disclosure, 
and self-reported stress. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 645-654, —Hypothes- 
ized that stress in high room density, or crowding, 
depends on interpersonal disturbances such as intrusion 
and goal blocking. High room density was expected to 
intensify individual reactions to these disturbances. In a 
2 X 2 X 2 design, groups of 6 male college students 
containing 3 Ss and 3 confederates were placed in a large 
or small room. Ss and confederates interacted in pairs; 
confederates introduced intrusion by leaning forward, 
touching Ss, and attempting 80% eye contact as confed- 
erates talked. Goal blocking involved inattention and 
interruptions as Ss talked. Interactions were videotaped 
through 2-way mirrors to record nonverbal behaviors 
associated with affiliation and stress, Ss also completed 
self-report measures of stress and self-disclosure. They 
reported discomfort and crowdedness in the small room 
and showed less self-disclosure. Intrusion led to initial 
discomfort that decreased with time and lower levels of 
facial regard. Goal blocking produced self-reported 
irritation that increased with time and lower levels of 
facial regard, gesturing, and positive head nodding. 
Contrary to predictions, stress responses to intrusion and 
goal blocking were noi intensified by high room density. 
Lower levels of affiliative behavior were viewed as 
coping responses to interpersonal disturbances-Ss appar- 
ently coped successfully with intrusion but not with goal 
blocking. Results are interpreted in terms of a sequential, 
interpersonal model of crowding. (25 ref) —Journal 
e Vander Kolk, Charles J. (State U New по. 

Physiological measures as a means of assess- 
E Midas to the disabled. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1976(Mar), Vol 70(3), 101-103. —Used a psychological 
stress evaluator (charting voice modulations) to measure 
the reactions of 20 undergraduates to populations of 
Black, blind, cerebral palsied, diabetic, ex-offender, 
homosexual, mentally retarded, one-arm amputee, one- 
leg amputee, paraplegic, and psychotic persons. Ss us 
required to list verbally groups they would be most ey 
willing to become a member of. Then, Ss were aske to 
verbalize answers to 4 questions regarding stress felt in 
relation to people "different" from themselves. et 7 
group, Ss demonstrated physiological stress to eacl d 
the different populations. Stress reactions were varie 
between individuals, and certain disabilities elicited more 
stress than others. Rating of disabilities according to 
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relative desirability was not always congruent with the 
degree of stress elicited. Incongruence between conscious 
and unconscious mechanisms and between body proces- 
ses and verbalizations are suggested reasons for these 
discrepancies. The need for further investigation. of 
nondisabled persons' reactions to disabled persons using 
Objective measurement tools (such as the psychological 
stress evaluator) is emphasized. —A. C. Moltu. 

704. Veitch, Russell. (Bowling Green State U) Physio- 
logical arousal, affect and interpersonal attraction. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1) 43-52. 
—Studied the interrelationships among adjectival de- 
scriptions, self-reported affect generated by these de- 
scriptions, physiological arousal (GSR), and attraction 
responses, using 20 undergraduates as Ss. Results 
indicate that positive and negative adjectival descriptions 
(a) have, respectively, positive and negative effects on 
interpersonal evaluation; (b) elicit differential self-re- 
ported affect in Ss; (c) are related to latencies in 
responding; and (d) elicit differential physiological 
arousal. Results are discussed in terms of S. Schachter's 
(1964) 2-component process theory of emotions and D. 
Byrne and С. L. Clore's (1970) reinforcement-affect 
model of interpersonal attraction. Also, caution is urged 
regarding the utility of attempting to obtain veridicality 
between physiological and psychological variables. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

705. Wortman, Camille B.; Adesman, Peter; Herman, 
Elliot & Greenberg, Richard. (Northwestern U) Self- 


disclosure: An attributional perspective. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 
184-191. —Examined the effect of timing of an intimate 
disclosure and assignment of responsibility for the event 
disclosed on interpersonal attraction. 40 male university 
students were induced to interact with a confederate who 
in all cases revealed something quite personal about 
himself. The disclosure occurred either early or near the 
end of a 10-min conversation. The confederate either 
accepted responsibility for the event disclosed, did not 
mention responsibility, or assigned responsibility to 
external factors. Negative traits were assigned to the 
early discloser, and he was liked significantly less than 
the late discloser. Results are explained in terms of 
differential attributions made to early and late disclosers. 
The effect of the assignment of responsibility variable 
was surprising: the confederate whoaccepted responsibil- 
ity for the event disclosed elicited more negative 
reactions than the one who blamed other factors or who 
did not mention responsibility. —Journal abstract. 
706. Zillmann, Dolf; Johnson, Rolland C. & 
John. (Indiana U) Pacifying effect of happy ending of 
communications involving aggression. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1) 967-970. —A 
communication depicting aggression was manipulated 
such that, with the total duration and amount of 
aggression displayed held constant, one version depicted 
à typical happy ending and the other version did not. 40 
male undergraduates served as Ss. In a pretest, the happy 
ending significantly reduced excitation and thus induced 
relaxation. Ss were then aggravated by a confederate, 
exposed to 1 of the 2 versions of the communication, and 
given an opportunity to retaliate against their earlier 
tormentor. Aggressive behavior, as measured in the 
intensity of ostensibly delivered electric shock, was 
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significantly lower after exposure to the communication 
with the happy ending. —Journal abstract. 
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707. Cangemi, Joseph P. (Western Kentucky U) The 
drive for power as a factor in learning. Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 54—55. —Sees the desire for power 
and for the consequent increase in self-esteem as a strong 
motivating factor in learning, from the infant who 
discovers that crying brings attention to his wants to the 
adult, learning how to increase his power over things and 
people through money, education, politics, etc. Behavior 
that increases power is positively reinforced; behavior 
that lessens power tends to be eliminated, —/. Davis. 

708. Carter, Sharon R. (Arizona State U) The 
relationship of repression-sensitization to cognitive and 
behavioral indices in a success-failure paradigm. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5671. 

709. Clark, Alfred W. & Wotherspoon, Judith A. (U 
New South Wales, Kensington, Australia) Manager's 
conflict: Democratic management versus distrust of 
people's capacity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 
32(3, Pt 1), 815-819. —Administered a modified version 
of a questionnaire Ьу М. Haire et al and the Adjective 
Check List to 180 managers to investigate the discrepan- 
су between Ss' endorsement of democratic-participative 
management and the extent of their distrust of the 
average person's capacity for initiative and leadership. Ss 
represented all organization hierarchical levels (e.g. top, 
middle, and first-line) in 45 companies and a cross- 
section of departments. Results show that Ss' belief in 
their subordinates' abilities for initiative and leadership 
was significantly greater than their beliefs in the average 
person's capacity. In terms of subordinates, therefore, 
the discrepancy is reduced, suggesting that part of the 
discrepancy is an artifact of the original questionnaire. 
When this artifact was removed, however, Ss still 
exhibited a relative distrust of their subordinates’ 
abilities. —Journal abstract. 

710. Clum, A. & Clum, Judith. (U Virginia 
Medical School) Mood variability and defense mecha- 
nism preference. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 
32(3, Pt 1), 910. —Used Gleser and Ihilevich’s Defense 
Mechanism Inventory to study the correlations between 
5 defense mechanisms (turning against others, projec- 
tion, intellectualization, turning against self, and rever- 
sal) and intra- and interday mood variability in 32 
female and 23 male college-age Ss. For females, 
correlations between moods and defense mechanisms 
were not significant, but for males, reversal was signifi- 
cantly correlated with intraday stability of energy level 
and depression and with interday stability of impulse 
expression. Turning against others was correlated with 
intraday mood variability for 4 of 7 moods for males. 

711. Corenblum, B. (Medicine Hat Coll, Canada) 
Locus of control, latitude of acceptance and attitudes 
toward abortion. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 
328, Pt Т), 753-754. —Administered Rotter's Inter- 
nal External Control Scale and Tuckman's Topical 
Inventory, a measure of cognitive complexity, to 40 
college students who had selected the most extreme pro 
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or con alternatives on an abortion attitiude scale and 
who had scored in an extreme direction on the evaluative 
dimension of a semantic differential assessing the 
concept of abortion. No significant sex or attitude 
measures were found on the cognitive complexity 
measure. Externally oriented females had more favorable 
attitudes toward abortion than internally oriented 
females. Results suggest that caution be taken in the use 
of latitude of acceptance measures of attitudes. —L. 
Gorsey. 

712. Cummins, David E. (U Montana) Selectivity in 
exposure to information concerning the self. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5673. 

713. Cunningham, Ronald W. (East Texas State U) A 
study of the response generalization in aggression 
among selected personality factors. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5705. 

714. D'Afflitti, Joseph P. (Yale U) Dimensions of a 
depressive character structure: , self-evalu- 
ation, and response to success and failure. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5673-5674. 

715. Deaux, Kay; White, Leonard & Farris, Elizabeth. 
(Purdue U) Skill versus luck: Field and laboratory 
studies of male and female preferences. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 
629-636. —Conducted 2 studies to determine whether 
males and females differ in their choice of and 
persistence at games in which outcomes are regulated by 
either luck or skill. In an observational study conducted 
at several fairs, males were found to select games of skill 
significantly more often than females and to persist 
longer at these games. In an analogous laboratory 
experiment using 89 male and 89 female undergraduates, 
males again showed a preference for games requiring 
skill both in terms of choice and subsequent task 
persistence, while females preferred to play a game in 
which luck was the determinant. Differences in expectan- 
cy and in reward value between males and females on 
the 2 games are discussed as possible mediators of the 
choice and persistence patterns. —Journal abstract. 

716. Dielman, T. E.; Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U 
Michigan Inst for Social Research) Prediction of 
objective motivation test scores in adolescence from 
family demographic variables. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 873-874. —Administered the 
School Motivation Analysis Test (SMAT) to 298 junior 
high school students for whom information concerning 
sex, race, number of sisters and brothers, and father's 
education was available. These variables were employed 
as predictors of the test scores. All correlation were low, 
but sex of child and father’s education were most 
consistently related to SMAT scores. —Journal abstract. 

717. Falbo, Toni L. (U California, Los Angeles) The 
effects of sex, sex-role affirmation and scholastic 
aptitude on the written descriptions of photographs. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5651-5652. 

718. Frost, K. Bradley. (U Georgia) The effects of 
frustration on the figural creative thinking of fifth grade 
Students. Journal of Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 44(3), 20-23, —12 male and 12 female Sth graders 
were individually tested twice, once under frustrating 
conditions and once under nonfrustrating conditions, 11 
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order to determine whether their creative expression 
would be affected by frustration. The {шга condi- 
tion consisted of being prematurely halted from complet- 
ing a familiar task with the opportunity of receiving a 
reward upon its completion; the nonfrustrating condition 
allowed the S to finish the task and be rewarded. 
Changes in fluency, flexibility, originality, and elabora- 
tion as measured by the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking, Figural Forms A and B, were investigated. On 
all components except originality, nonsignificantly high- 
er scores were found under the frustrating conditions. 
Females scored higher than males on all 4 components. 
The only statistically significant interaction effect found 
was the ке X Treatment interaction for elaboration. 
—Journal abstract. 

719. Fry, P. S. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Su. cess, 
failure, and self-assessment ratings. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 413-419. 
—Investigated the effects of success and failure experi- 
ences on subsequent self-ratings of positive and negative 
social-psychological characteristics. 60 teacher trainees 
were assigned to success, failure, or control experiences 
on 3 achievement tasks ostensibly testing intellectual 
ability. Posttest minus pretest gains were assessed on 
variables of self-reported self-confidence, self-worth, 
opportunity, efficacy, and true unto self, which were 
categorized as positive dimensions. Similar gains were 
assessed on variables of self-reported need for isolation, 
worried and afraid, need for help, troubles and obstacles, 
and cynicism, categorized as negative dimensions. As 
hypothesized, Ss who experienced success made signifi- 
cantly greater gains in positive self-assessments, and 
failure Ss made significantly greater gains in negative 
self-assessments. No significant Success-Failure X Sex 
interaction was found. Implications for clinicians, 
psychotherapists, and procedures employed in self-rating 
scales are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

720. Gerdes, John L. (Duke U) Attribution of 
responsibility for failure, seny of "ue: асе 
ment motivation, and help- ng. Dissertation - 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(1 1-B), 5675. 

721. Gibson, Н. B. (Hatfield Polytechnic, Hertford, 
England) Relations between performance on the ad- 
vanced matrices and the EPI in high-intelligence 
subjects. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 363-369. —Continues the investi- 

tion of the relationship between performance on tests 
of intelligence and the personality parameters of the 
Eysenckian theoretical framework. 281 candidates for 
admission to an honors degree university course were 
given the Advanced Progressive Matrices (APM) as а 
screening device. Those admitted were later given both 
forms of the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI). In 
view of problems of test-retest on the EPI, scores were 
analyzed in a novel fashion to give 3 groups: introverts, 
extraverts, and ambiverts. The introverts scored signifi- 
cantly highest on the APM, but the scores of the 
ambiverts were lowest. Neuroticism showed little interac- 
tion with other variables. Results are discussed in terms 
of the theory of reactive inhibition. New data on 
APM are given which are significantly higher than the 

i iversity norms. (19 ref) — Journal abstract. 
published university ‘An investigation 

722. Gilgun, Lawrence J. (Emory U) An investig 
of the behavioral correlates of two styles of adaptation 
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to aversive maternal control. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5676. A 

723. Gorlow, Leon & Black, Harvey. (Pennsylvania 
State U) Values and behavior in the natural world. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 920. 
— Used Personal Values Inventory scores of 82 male and 
31 female college freshmen to study the relationship 
between value orientation and daily behavior (student 
activity participation). 8 significant correlations between 
12 activity factors and 8 value orientations were found. 

724. Hama, Haruyo & Plutchik, Robert. (Doshisha U, 
Kyoto, Japan) [Personality profiles of Japanese college 
students: A normative study.] (Japn) Japanese Psycho- 
logical Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 17(3), 141-146. —Ad- 
ministered a Japanese version of the Emotions Profile 
Index (EPI) to 500 male and 500 female Japanese 
university students, Ss' scores were compared with 
American norms. The major differences between Japa- 
nese and American students appeared on 3 of the 9 
scales of the EPI. Japanese students were less impulsive 
and more depressed and timid than their American 
counterparts. When Japanese male and female students 
were compared, there was no significant difference. It is 
conclded that the EPI may become a useful tool for 
crosscultural research of emotion in the future. —Journal 
abstract. 

725. Harvey, Ann L. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Risky and safe contraceptors: Some personality factors. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 109-112. 
— Compared 191 female undergraduates categorized as 
users of risky (diaphragm, foam, jelly, condom, rhythm, 
or none) or safe (pill or intrauterine device) contracep- 
lives on Rotter's Internal External Control Scale, Can- 
tril's Self-Anchoring Striving Scale, Rosen's value orien- 
lation scale, and the Srole Anomie Scale. Safe contracep- 
tors had significantly higher levels of striving for the 
present and for 5 yrs hence than risky contraceptors. 
There were no significant differences between the 2 
groups on the remaining measures. —Journal abstract. 

726. Hecht, Howard B. (Adelphi U) Self-esteem and 
cognitive dissonance in a naturally occurring situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5710. 

727. Jansen, David G.; Garvey, Frank J. & Bonk, 
Edward C. (Willmar State Hosp, MN) Another look at 
intercorrelations among scales of Personal Orientation 
Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 
1), 793—794, —Computed intercorrelations among Per- 
sonal Orientation Inventory (POI) scale scores for 93 
clergymen (mean age 33 yrs) entering a clinical training 
program at a state hospital. The correlations were 
generally significantly greater for the present Ss (mean 
r = .51) than the correlations reported in the POI 
manual and by other researchers for samples of college 
Students. —Journal abstract. 

728. Joesting, Joan & J Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll) Some correlations of What Kind of 
Person Are You: A test of creativity. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 937-938. — Studied 
the correlation between scores of 22 graduate students on 
the What Kind of Person Are You? test and their scores 
on the Gordon Personal Inventory, the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory, a creativity rating, and the order 
of completing а I-hr course quiz. Correlational data 

Suggest that Ss who scored higher on creativity quickly 
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completed classroom quizzes, were impulsive, enjoyed 
taking risks, and were low in caution. —L. Gorsey. — 

729. Kaplan, Howard B. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, 
Sociological Research Lab, Houston, TX) Antecedents 
of negative self-attitudes: Membership group devalua- 
tion and defenselessness. Social Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 11(1), 15-25. — Tested the thesis that the experience 
of self-devaluing circumstances in membership groups 
and the inability to effectively employ self-protective 
mechanisms (i.e., a state of defenselessness) influence the 
subsequent development of negative self-attitudes. Data 
were gathered from junior high school students tested 3 
times annually. Of the 7,618 students responding at the 
Ist testing (T1), 62% responded at the 2nd administration 
(T2), and 41% responded to all 3 tests. It was hypothes- 
ized and observed that Ss who at T; were high on 
factorially derived measures of perceived devaluation by 
peers, by family, by school, by membership groups in 
general, and on a measure of defenselessness/vulnerabil- 
ity (relative to those who were low on these measures) 
would manifest significantly higher subsequent levels of 
self-derogation at Тг and Тз, and would manifest a 
significantly greater (“base-free”) increase in self-deroga- 
tion from T; T». Data are interpreted as supporting the 
general thesis. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

730. Kestenbaum, Joel M. & Hammersla, Joy. (U 
Toledo) Filler items and social desirability in Rotter's 
Locus of Control Scale. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1976(Apr) Vol 40(2), 162-168. —Conducted 3. 
experiments to determine whether the use of filler items 
in Rotter's Internal External (IE) Control Scale fulfills its 
stated objective of obscuring the purpose of the scale. АП 
Ss were undergraduate psychology students. Exp 1 
compared the effects of filler items and sex of S on 145 
Ss’ IE scores. Exp II examined effects of filler items and 
sex on IE responses of 210 Ss under standard and fake 
good instructions. Exp III examined 128 Ss' ability to 
discern the purpose of the IE scale, with and without the 
filler items. Filler items did not affect IE score, impede 
Ss from faking good, or obscure knowledge of the 
purpose of the IE scale. Sex differences occurred in 
faking good, knowledge, and certainty of correctness of 
knowledge. —Journal abstract. 

731. Korb, Roslyn A. (U Houston) A study of 
aptitudes, cognitive styles, and personality characteris- 
tics as facilitators and differentiators of creativity in 
four distinct disciplines. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5655-5656. 

732. Kurlychek, Robert T. (U Oregon Ctr for 
Gerontology) Assessment of death acceptance: A 
proposed scale. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 19-20. 
—Presents a semantic differential scale for assessing the 
attitude of acceptance of death. Care was taken to select 
adjective pairs having high face validity for assessing 
such an attitude. —Editor abstract. 

733. Lao, Rosina C. (E Carolina U) Is internal—exter- 
nal control an age-related variable? Journal of Psycholo- 
&y, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 3-7. —Administered Rotter's 
Internal External Control Scale and a background 
questionnaire to 110 undergraduates, 107 of their 
mothers, and 95 of their fathers (mean parental ages, 46.0 
and 48.7 yrs, respectively). Both mothers and fathers 
were significantly more internal than their sons, but did 
not differ from each other. Of 7 background variables, 
only father's educational level was significantly related to 
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locus of control with a higher level associated with 
internal control. —L. Gorsey. 

734. Lasky, Judith F. (Adelphi U) Weight and body 
image in college women. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5683-5684. 

735. Laurence, Theodor. A symbolic approach to sex 
and spirit. International Journal of Symbology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 6(3), 39-48. —Presents a synthesis of 
religion/sex (spirit/body) as a proposed resolution of 
current sexual and religious chaos. A Jungian interpreta- 
tion of Eros is used as a basis for redefining and 
reuniting these 2 alleged opposites as different manifesta- 
tions of the same force. 

736. Lester, David. (Stockton State Coll) The relation- 
ship between some dimensions of personality. Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 58-60. —Conducted 3 studies 
of the possible relationships among dimensions of 
personality hitherto seen as unrelated. Results, reported 
in detail, support the theory of associations between 
extraversion, manifest anxiety, overcontrol, repressing- 
sensitizing, and the Sheldonian temperaments, but no 
support was found for an association between these 
dimensions and those of field-dependence and reducing- 
augmenting. —/. Davis. 

737. Lotsof, Erwin J. & Grot, James S. (Northern 
Illinois U) Interpersonal trust, internal-external control 
and the Walker Report on the Democratic Convention 
Disorders. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 
1), 747-752. —Used scores of approximately 650 
undergraduates on Rotter’s Internal External Control 
Scale and Interpersonal Trust Scale to predict accept- 
ance or rejection of the Walker report (1969). Ss with a 
consistent disbelief in the findings of the report were 
significantly less trusting and more externally oriented; 
this finding was particularly true for females. —Journal 
abstract. 

738. Manning, Tracey T. (Catholic U of America) 
Career motivation, ego development and self-actualiza- 
tion in adult women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5657. 

739. Marecek, Jeanne A. (Yale U) The relationship of 
causal attributions to achievement-related behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5657. 

740. Miller, Warren B. & Smith, Pamela J. (Stanford 
U Medical School) Elimination of the menses: Psycho- 
social aspects. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 153-166. —88 randomly selected 
18- to 23-yr-old female Ss were studied regarding 
demographic, psychological, and biological factors 
which were associated with their attitudes toward 
menstruation and their willingness to eliminate their 
menses for a period of time. Each S was interviewed 
regarding personal and family history and then adminis- 
tered a battery of self-report inventories, including 
measures of self-esteem, modernity, socialization, femi- 
ninity, female role orientation, menstrual distress, and 
attitudes toward elimination of the menses. 80% of the Ss 
indicated a willingness to eliminate their menses. 
Variance on this measure related most strongly to female 
role orientation, self-esteem, and somatic concern. These 
3 variables, together with the prevalent normative 
structure regarding manipulation of the menstrual cycle, 
appear to interact in ways which significantly determine 
a woman’s willingness to eliminate her menses. Given 
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such an opportunity, the woman’s central conflict would 
seem to be between the potential loss in self-image and 
the potential utilitarian gain. —Journal abstract. 

741. Muller, Douglas & Spuhler, Robert. (New Mexico 
State U) The effects of experimentally induced changes 
in self-concept on associative learning. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 89-95. —In a study 
with 33 college freshmen who were not enrolled in a 
foreign language course or had not previously taken 
more than 1 semester of a language, the self-concepts of 
learners regarding their abilities to learn a foreign 
language were manipulated, and their subsequent learn- 
ing of a synthetic foreign language vocabulary list was 
measured. Ss were assigned to 1 of 3 groups: self-concept 
raised, self-concept lowered, or control. Self-concepts 
were measured as self-description of ability to learn a 
foreign language, and were raised or lowered by 
providing false scores on a foreign language aptitude test. 
Learning was measured as performance on a paired- 
associates task utilizing random shapes and consonant- 
vowel-consonant trigrams. Ss with lowered self-concepts 
learned more slowly than control Ss or Ss with raised 
self-concepts. —Journal abstract. 

742. Onda, Akira. (Toyo U, Tokyo) Zen, hypnosis and 
creativity. Interpersonal Development, 1974—75 Vol 5(3), 
156-163. —Examines the relationship between Zen and 
other modes of self-change. Among approaches consid- 
ered are concentration, repetition of practice, meditation, 
relaxation of body and mind, suggestion, separation 
from environment, tension reduction, self-control, self- 
contemplation, and self-development. The roles of auto- 
hypnosis and hetero-hypnosis are noted, and the import 
of these methods for development of creativity is 
explored. —Journal abstract. 

743. Panajian, Avedis. (United States International U) 
A psychological study of male prostitutes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5688. 

744. Passi, B. К. & Lalitha, M. S. (M. S. U. Baroda, 
India) A factorial study of creativity, intelligence and 
self-concept of adolescents. Psychological Studies, 
1975(Jan), Vol 20(1), 50-58. —Attempted to determine 
whether creativity and intelligence are independent 
cognitive constructs and whether creativity and self- 
concept have a common factor. Ss were 68 boys and girls 
aged 14 or more in Grade 10 of 3 high schools in Baroda, 
who were administered the 3 verbal tests of Passi's Test 
of Creativity, Madhookar Patel's Intelligence Test, and 
the Personality Word List. Of 6 varimax factors 
identified by factorial analysis, 4 were named as (Factor 
1) Positive self-concept, (Factor 2) Verbal creativity, 
(Factor 3) Negative self-concept, and (Factor 4) Self- 
concept esthetic. Together, the 6 factors accounted for 
almost 76% of the total variance. (3 p ref) —/. Davis. 

745. Pdersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U) Corre- 
lates of behavioral personal space. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 828-830. —Adminis- 
tered the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey Verbal 
Comprehension Test, the Maudsley Personality Invento- 
ry, a biographical questionnaire, a physical exercise 
questionnaire, and a behavioral personal space measure 
to 170 male junior college students. Ss with smaller 
personal spaces were more intelligent, extroverted, either 
the oldest or the youngest child, from a larger communi- 
ty, and less physically active than Ss with larger personal 
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spaces. Neuroticism was not related to personal space. 
— L. Gorsey. 

746. Rehberg, Charles E. (U Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of values and behaviors in the development 
of self-actualization of the In-school and Out-of-school 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees in West Central 


Wisconsin. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5661. 
747. Rice, David G.; Greenfield, Norman S.; 


Alexander, A. A. & Sternbach, Richard A. (U Wisconsin 
Medical School, Madison) Genetic correlates and sex 
differences in Holtzman Inkblot Technique responses of 
twins. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Apr), Vol 
40(2), 122-129. —Analyzed Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique (HIT) responses of 36 monozygotic (MZ), 18 
dizygotic same-sex (DZ-S), and 29 dizygotic opposite-sex 
(DZ-O) college student twin pairs. MZ twins were 
significantly more alike across a variety of HIT response 
dimensions than DZ-S or DZ-O twins. The following 
variables indicated a possible significant genetic contrib- 
ution to response determination: Movement, Abstract 
Content, Hostility, Pathognomic Verbalization, and 
Popular Responses. DZ-O data (representing а high 
degree of control for environmental influences) indicated 
significant sex differences on the following variables: 
males greater than females—Rejection, Form Appropri- 
ateness, Anatomical Content, and Balance; females 
greater than males—Human Content and Popular. 
Results are discussed in terms of (a) comparable genetic 
determination studies with Rorschach responses and (b) 
the necessity for separate male and female norms on 
several HIT scored response scales. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

748. Roggenkamp, Janice K. (Northern Illinois U) 
Meanings of self: Use of self in psychological literature 
from 1940 to 1954 and a comprehensive view of self. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5661—5662. 

749. Smith, R. Bob; Tedeschi, James T.; Brown, 
Robert C. & Lindskold, Svenn. (State U New York, 
Albany) Correlations between trust, self-esteem, so- 
ciometric choice, and internal—external control. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 739-743. 
—Administered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, 
the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Question- 
naire, a trust scale measuring trust of self and trust of 
others, and sociometric choice scale to 55 male and 46 
female 4th and 5th graders. There were no sex differ- 
ences on the separate measures, but the patterns of test 
intercorrelations were quite different for males and 
females. For males, self-trust, self-esteem, and popularity 
were positively related and each was negatively correlat- 
ed with internal-external (IE) control. For females, trust 
of self, trust of others, and IE control were positively 
correlated, while neither popularity nor self-esteem was 
correlated with the other variables. —Journal abstract. 

750. Srull, Thomas K. & Karabenick, Stuart A. 
(Eastern Michigan U) Effects of personality—situation 
locus of control congruence. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 617-628. —Test- 
ed the effects of combining personality and situation 
differences in locus of control on cheating behavior. 80 
college students were classified as having relatively high 
internal or external locus of control beliefs using Rotter's 
Internal External Control Scale. In subsequent individu- 
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ally conducted sessions, Ss were given the opportunity to 
falsely report success (i.e. to cheat) when success was 
objectively impossible and when the outcome was 
described as due to either skill or chance. A significant 
(р < 001) Personality X Situation Locus of control 
interaction found cheating more prevalent in congruent 
personality-situation combinations (internal-skill and 
external-chance) than in incongruent combinations 
(internal-chance and external-skill). Additional signifi- 
cant effects involving task persistence and postperfor- 
mance effort ratings suggested accounting for the results 
in an achievement motivational framework. As the 
Personality X Situation Locus of control interaction 
accounted for a large proportion of the variance, results 
are considered to be supportive of an interactionist 
position regarding behavior prediction. (37 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

751. Stewart, Abigail J. & Winter, David G. (Boston 
U) Arousal of the power motive in women. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 
495-496. —Experimental data from female college 
students show that the use of 2 different procedures for 
arousing need for power (n Power) in men produced the 
same motive arousal in females. Utilizing TAT-type 
pictures with female and male or female-only stimulus 
figures, data were obtained which suggest that whatever 
the reasons for previous difficulty with the arousal of 
need achievement in women, there is no comparable 
difficulty with л Power. 

752. Swan, Gale A. (Wayne State U) Machiavelliar- 
ism, impulsivity, field dependence—independence, and 
performance on the Prisoners’ Dilemma game. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5695. 

753. Teicher, Arthur; de Freitas, Laura & Osherson, 
Adele. (Mental Health Inst, New York, NY) Systems of 
relatedness theory: Functional adequacy in patterns of 
human interaction. Journal of Contemporary Psychothera- 
ру, 1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 81-90. —Attempts to describe 
specific processes involved in the development of the 
human sense of “relatedness.” A. Teichers (1972) 
“systems of relatedness” theory is discussed in relation to 
the concept of functional adequacy, a process integral to 
the operation of each of the 3 systems of relatedness: 
intrapsychic (self), personal interactive (dyadic), and 
interpersonal interactive (group). Criteria for assessing 
the functional adequacy of each of these systems are 
presented, stressing the differences between behavioral 
qualities (e.g, interactional relationships) and process 
qualities (e.g, functional adequacy in patterns of 
interaction). Personality development in any given 
individual ultimately rests upon the process, rather than 
the behavioral, operations within that individual's 
psychic system. It is concluded that these process 
operations distinguish the behavioral patterns in the life- 
style of any person. Implications for psychotherapy are 
examined. —Journal summar. ч 

754. Tellegen, Auke & Atkinson, Gilbert. (U Minneso- 
ta) Complexity and measurement of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility: A comment on Coe and Sarbin's alternative 
interpretation. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
ву, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 142-148. —Investigated W. C. 
Coe and T. R. Sarbin’s (see PA, Vol 46:3080) claim that 
a single role skill dimensions accounts for individual 
differences in hypnotizability and attempted to deter- 
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mine whether hypnotic susceptibility scales are complex 
or unitary. Scores were obtained for 279 female college 
students who in A. H. Roberts and A. Tellegen's (1973) 
study had been administered the Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, Roberts and Tellegen's revision 
of the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility. 
Factor analysis of both scales did not support Coe and 
Sarbin’s argument and suggested that current measures 
of hypnotic susceptibility are not only factorially 
complex but contain a sizable nonhypnotic variance 
component. Implications for the assessment of “true” 
hypnotic susceptibility are discussed. (20 ref) —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

755. Thurber, Steven & Friedli, Robert. (Boise State U) 
Internal-external control, interpersonal trust, and the 
motive to avoid success in college women. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 141-143. —Adminis- 
tered Rotter's Internal External Control scale and Inter- 
personal Trust scale, and a Story-cue measure of the 
motive to avoid success to 86 female undergraduates. As 
expected, external and low trust scores covaried with 
comparatively high levels of achievement-related anxie- 
ty. Results are interpreted in terms of possible repression 
tendencies of internal Ss and the defensive properties 
inherent in the external and low trust belief systems. 
—Journal abstract. 

756. Vollmer, Fred & Kaufmann, Geir. (U Bergen, 
Psykologisk Inst, Norway) Achievement motivation and 
problem solving. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1975 Vol 16(4), 323-326. —Suggests that problem solving 
may be differentially related to achievement motivation 
in high and low ability groups. In a group of 46 male 
students scoring high on K. Raaheim's (1974) test of 
intellectual flexibility, a positive relationship was found 
between a projective measure of fear of failure and 
solution of the “hat-rack” problem. In a group of 49 
male Ss with low flexibility scores, fear of failure was 
negatively related to problem solving. Results indicate 
that the ability measure represented general self-confi- 
dence and expectancy. Thus Ss with high self-confidence 
might attempt to avoid failure by trying hard to succeed, 
while a more probable strategy for Ss with low 
expectancy would be to exert little effort. A test of this 
hypothesis was made by analyzing a measure of overt 
activity in the hat-rack situation across high-low 
motivational and ability groups; motivation was meas- 
ured by a TAT technique developed by H. Heckhausen 
(1963) that yields independent measures of hope of 
success and fear of failure. Whereas in the high ability 
group Ss with high fear of failure showed a high level of 
activity, high fear of failure Ss in the low ability group 
showed a low level of activity, thus supporting the 
hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

757. Wilson, Glenn D. (U London Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) Projective aggression and social attitudes. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
1015-1018. —Investigated the extent to which styles of 
aggression and modes of response to frustration are 
predictive of individual differences in social attitude and 
belief patterns. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study was administered along with the Wilson-Patterson 
Conservatism Scale to 47 female and 44 male undergrad- 
uates. Extrapunitiveness was associated with "realistic" 
and "toughminded" attitudes (particularly racism and 
sexual freedom), but ego-defensiveness was more strong- 
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ly predictive of racism. Need-persistence (concern with 
finding solutions to problems) was associated with 
liberalism and the absence of racist and religious 
attitudes. Results are discussed in relation to "psychody- 
namic” and “trait” theories of personality. —Journal 
abstract. 

758. Wineman, John H. (U Utah) Projected utiliza- 
tion of interpersonal distance as a function of psycho- 
logical differentiation. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5698-5699. 

759. Wolkind, S. N.; Kruk, S. & Chaves, L. P. 
(London Hosp Medical Coll, Family Research Unit, 
London, England) Childhood separation experiences 
and psycho-social status in primiparous women: Prelim- 
inary findings. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 128, 391-396. —Examined the relationship between 
the type and timing of a childhood separation experience 
of approximately 520 British-born primiparous women 
and their psychosocial status at the time of the 
pregnancy. Results show that admission of a separation 
experience from parents in childhood was associated 
with unmarried status, teenage pregnancy, having had 
Psychiatric treatment, housing problems, and a high 
score on a “Malaise” inventory. Within the separated 
group the unmarried and teenage status were associated 
only with separations occurring in the context of a 
disrupted childhood, but were not related to the age of 
the separations. The Malaise score, however, was raised 
both for disrupted separations and for those occurring 
below the age of 5. It is noted that the factors associated 
with the separation in the mothers are those which have 
been found to be more common in the mothers of 
children with behavior disorders. —Journal abstract. 

760. Wood, Richard G. (Wayne State U) Locus of 
control as a determinant of score enhancement versus 
Score decrement behavior in an achievement setting. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5699. 

761. Yinon, Yoel; Bizman, Aharon & Goldberg, 
Martha. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat Gan, Israel) Effect of 
relative magnitude of reward and type of need on 
satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 61(3), 325-328. —Tested the hypothesis of an 
interaction between type of need and magnitude of 
relative reward in their effect on level of satisfaction. It 
was predicted that there would be gradually increasing 
differences between satisfaction scores of large vs small 
magnitude of relative reward as the need was located in a 
higher position on A. Maslow’s (1954) need hierarchy 
(excluding the self-actualization need). The analysis of 
the reactions of 40 female married 18-40 yr old 
undergraduates to a questionnaire designed for this 
purpose confirmed the hypothesis. Findings are dis- 
cussed in terms of the social comparison and Maslow's 
hierarchy theories. —Journal abstract. 

762. Yoshimoto, Ishin. (Naikan Study Inst, Yamoto 
Gun, Nara Prefecture, Japan) The Naikan introspection 
exercise. Interpersonal Development, 1974—75 Vol 5(3), 
164-170. —Describes the Naikan method of introspec- 
tion, focusing on significant human relationships and 
seeking appreciation of one's own obligations and 
shortcomings. Areas of application are notéd, and 
prospects for future development are evaluated. 
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763. Arnold, L. Eugene. (Ohio State U, Coll of 
Medicine, Columbus) Minimal brain dysfunction: A 
hydraulic parfait model. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 171-173. —Used a Venn diagram 
to show the overlap of minimal brain dysfunction, 
behavior disorders, and learning disorders, and a 
hydraulic parfait model to illustrate a concept of 
symptom production by additive accumulation of pa- 
thology from various etiologies. This implies a psycho- 
physiologic disorder, and a multidimensional spectrum 
of etiologies which could be important for treatment 
plans in individual cases. A similar hydraulic parfait 
illustrates a concept of diagnosis; i.e., triggering by 
cumulative pressure from various symptoms. Diagnosti- 
cians can form a spectrum of “trigger pulls,” from “hair 
trigger” to “on safety.” —Journal abstract. 

764. Baker, Patricia M. (Ohio State U) Relationships 
among weight, sex, deprivation, time of eating, eating 
patterns, taste, and eating behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5668. 

765. Cummings, S. Thomas. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) The impact of the child’s deficiency on the 
father: A study of fathers of mentally retarded and of 
chronically ill children. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 246-255. —Administered 
the EPPS, a specially developed 46-item sentence 
completion test on attitudes toward handicapped and 
normal children and feelings of parental adequacy, the 
Berger Inventory’s Self-Acceptance scale, and Shoben’s 
Parental Attitudes Inventory to 240 fathers of mentally 
retarded, chronically physically ill, neurotic, and healthy 
4-13 yr old children. Results indicate that fathers of 
children in the Ist 2 groups experience significant stress 
associated with their fathering a handicapped child. Data 
from fathers of neurotic children were not included in 
the present report. Some fathers of mentally retarded 
children appear subject to a pattern of neurotic-like 
constriction. Differences in the experiences of fathers 
and mothers of deficient children are discussed, and 
suggestions for treatment are offered. —Journal abstract. 

766. Farina, Amerigo; Thaw, Jack; Felner, Robert D. 
& Hust, B. Edward. (U Connecticut) Some interpersonal 
consequences of being mentally ill or mentally retard- 
ed. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 80(4), 414-422. —Investigated whether (a) demean- 
ing conditions elicit uniformly unfavorable reactions and 
(b) social responses vary as a function of differences in 
the stigmas possessed. The study was conducted at an 
institution for mentally retarded persons. Ss (4 college 
students) were transported to the institution, and under 
the guise of being "normal," mentally ill, or mentally 
retarded, each confederate met 3 independent groups of 
Ss (total N, 153). The verbal reports of the Ss did not 
vary a great deal as a function of condition, but amount 
of pain inflicted in an experimental task was strikingly 
different. In the mentally retarded confederate condition, 
shocks delivered were shorter and less intense than those 
given in the "normal" or mentally ill confederate 
conditions. Since Ss had to teach the confederate, they 
might have been kinder in the mentally retarded 
confederate condition because less was expected of the 
learner. Results also suggest that the social impact of 
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stigmas depends on the personal characteristics of the 
stigmatized person. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

767. Flemenbaum, Abraham & Zimmermann, Robert 
L. (U Minnesota) Inter- and intra-rater reliability of the 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 783-792. —Used videotaped 
interviews and mock ratings of typical cases to evaluate 
the consistency of 37 raters (14 staff psychiatrists, 11 
psychiatric residents, 10 clinical psychologists and 
interns, and 2 nurses) on the Brief Psychiatric Rating 
Scale. Total score across time was most stable, and since 
scale scores were least consistent. Trends between 
professional groups were not large and not always 
related to degree of training, but psychologists rated 
typical patients more consistently and psychiatric resi- 
dents showed greater across-time and inter-rater consist- 
ency. Advantages and limitations of these evaluation 
procedures are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

768. Gur, Ruben C.; Sackeim, Harold A. & Gur, 
Raquel E. (U Pennsylvania) Classroom seating and 
psychopathology: Some initial data. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 122-124. —Investigat- 
ed the relation between classroom seating and psychopa- 
thology in 228 undergraduates. Ss were administered the 
Manifest Symptom Questionnaire, which consists of 124 
questions eliciting self-reports on 65 psychiatric disor- 
ders. Mean scores were computed for males and females 
sitting on the left and right sides of the classroom. Males 
sitting on the right side reported greater psychopathology 
than males sitting on the left. On the other hand, females 
sitting on the left side reported more psychopathology 
than females sitting on the right. Results support a tie 
between hemisphericity and self-reported psychopathol- 
ogy. —Journal abstract. 

769. Holland, Terril R. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Verbal coding and short-term recognition memory for 
figural versus spatial orientational information in brain 
damage and schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5679-5680. 

770. Mesnikoff, Alvin M. & Lauterbach, Carl G. (New 
York State Dept of Mental Hygiene, South Beach 
Psychiatric Ctr, Staten Island) The association of violent 
dangerous behavior with psychiatric disorders: A review 
of the research literature. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1976(Win), Vol 3(4), 415-445. —Reviews and classifies 
studies into 4 groups: those concerning (a) psychiatric 
disorders among criminal offenders, (b) violence of 
former psychiatric inpatients, (c) violence related to 
organic brain dysfunction, and (d) prediction of violence 
occurring among psychiatric patients. Considerable 
variability in rate and distribution of psychiatric disor- 
ders among criminal populations are indicated. A 
reversal of earlier research findings regarding relative’ 
rates of violence among patients and normals is 
discussed. Efforts to identify associations between 
organic cerebral damage and a propensity toward 
violence, and to cope with the general problem of the 
prediction of violence are also discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

771. Naditch, Murray P. & Morrissey, Richard F. 
(Cornell U) Role stress, personality, and psychopathol- 
ogy in a group of immigrant adolescents. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 113-118. 
—Applied a role stress-personality framework to the 
analysis of psychopathological symptoms in a nonclincal 
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sample of 155 Cuban refugees in Miami, Florida. 
Measures included the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
Cantril’s self-anchoring striving scale, and Zuckerman 
and Lubin's depression and anxiety adjective checklist. 
Ambiguity regarding evaluations of performance in the 
dating role was more consistently related to symptoms of 
psychopathology than were either role conflict or 
ambiguity regarding role expectations. Extraversion- 
introversion and relative discontent were also associat- 
ed with psychopathological symptoms, with some sex 
differences. Results suggest that high rates of mental 
illness among immigrant groups may be partially a 
function of evaluation ambiguity and the resultant 
problems of identity formation amid conflicting cultural 
patterns. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

772. Power, Roderick P.; Muntz, Hilary J. & MacRae, 
Kenneth D. (Macquarie U School of Behavioural 
Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) Man or machine as 
diagnostic tool: A comparison between clinical psychol- 
ogists and discriminant function analysis. British Jour- 
nal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 
413-422. —The authors note that in 1974 they gave the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory plus a malingerer scale 
to 3 groups—neurotics, controls, and students asked to 
malinger—and found, using discriminant function analy- 
sis, that 8975 were correctly classified on the basis of their 
test scores, The present paper reports that when a 2nd 
sample of the 3 types of S was allocated using the weights 
established by the Ist analysis 78% were correctly 
classified. 150 experienced clinical psychologists were 
given the norms established with the original 3 groups 
(comprised of 81 undergraduates and 55 neurotic 
patients), and the scores of 20 of the individuals in the 
2nd set of groups, and were asked to state group 
membership of these individuals. The psychologists 
performed, on average, as well as did the discriminant 
analysis. This was better than expected, since several 
variables had to be considered at the one time. Some 
interesting discrepancies are discussed,as is the extent to 
which the results can be generalized. —Journal abstract. 

773. Reilly, T. M. (Middlesex Hosp, London, Eng- 
land) Physiological dependence on, and symptoms of 
withdrawal from, chlormethiazole. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 375-378. — Discusses the 
various uses of chlormethiazole (Heminevrin) and 
differing views of its potential for producing dependence. 
The literature indicates that a risk of psychological 
dependence does exist, but only 1 case, that of 31-yr-old 
Australian alcoholic male, has appeared in the medical 
literature to date of physiological dependence on 
chlormethiazole, with withdrawal symptoms. This case is 
re-examined. A 2nd case of a 34-yr-old Jewish male is 
described in which the features of increasing dosage and 
withdrawal were followed by confusion, disorientation, 
delusions, hallucinations, and muscular spasm and 
coarse jerking. This is taken as confirmation of the 
potential of chlormethiazole to produce physiological 
dependence. —Journal abstract. 

774. Tanay, Emanuel. (Wayne State U) The Dear John 
syndrome during the Vietnam war. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3), 165-167. —Dis- 
cusses the psychological dynamics of separation, particu- 
larly the separation of soldiers and their women during 
war. The natural consequence of separation is mourning 
or grief, depression, sometimes the oblique denial of 
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separation, and sometimes hostility. In some wars there 
has been strong support by public opinion for the 
woman left behind at home, but in the Viet Nam war this 
was not true. Public hostility toward the war deprived the 
woman of emotional support, and was reflected in many 
of the “Dear John” letters received by men at the front. 
Recommendations based on such considerations are 
made; separation without a bond-reinforcing sense of 
purpose, especially long-term separation, should be 
avoided; excessive separation anxiety should be consid- 
ered as a reason for military deferment; termination of 
an existing relationship during separation should be 
avoided if at all possible. —/. Davis. 

775. Whittaker, James К. (U Washington School of 
Social Work, Seattle) Causes of childhood disorders: 
New findings. Social Work, 1976(Mar), Vol 21(2), 91-96. 
—Examines the present status of the "family etiology 
hypothesis" in view of recent research on autism and 
learning disabilities. Findings suggest that the etiology of 
these disorders may be neurological or perceptual, rather 
than psychogenic as the hypothesis posits. Implications 
for clinical social work practice with the total population 
of troubled children and their families are discussed. 

776. Wirt, Robert D.; Winokur, George & Roff, 
Merrill (Eds). Life history research in psychopathology: 
IV. Minneapolis, MN: U Minnesota Press, 1965. ix, 360. 
$19.50. 
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777. Al-Issa, Ihsan; Bakal, Donald & Larkin, Norman. 
(U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Stimulus generalization 
and anxiety in schizophrenic and normal subjects. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 371-378. —Compared 60 schizo- 
phrenics and 60 normal Ss on a test of stimulus 
generalization. Schizophrenics ranged in age from a 
mean of 38 to 41 yrs and normals from a mean of 34 to 
35 yrs. The generalization stimuli were lines differing in 
length. Both schizophrenics and normals were divided 
into 2 groups (30 Ss each) and trained either on a short 
or long line. Ss were also presented with an irrelevantst- 
imulus (circle). Although there was a significant differ- 
ence between the generalization gradients of the groups, 
this difference was limited to generalization stimuli away 
from the negative training stimulus. The concept of peak 
shift was invoked to interpret these data. That the groups 
did not respond to the irrelevant stimulus is inconsistent 
with interference theory and gives some support to the 
differentiation between conceptual overinclusion and 
perceptual overinclusion. The relationship between 
stimulus generalization and scores on the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale was inconsistent. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

778. Andreasen, Nancy C. & Powers, Pauline S. (U 
Iowa Medical School) Psychosis, thought disorder, and 
regression. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 133(5), 522-526. —Although thought disorder is 
widely considered to be pathognomonic of schizophre- 
nia, the role of thought disorder and regression in 
psychosis has not been systematically evaluated with 
psychometric techniques. The Goldstein-Scheerer Ob- 
ject-Sorting Test was used to compare 5 cognitive 
processes in 18 schizophrenic patients, 16 manic patients, 
30 normal children aged 6-10 yrs, and 21 adults. It was 
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hypothesized that the 2 psychotic groups would have 
scores similar to those of the children, which would 
reflect the tendency of psychotic individuals to display 
regressive thinking and autism. The cognitive styles of 
the children and the manic patients were strikingly 
different, but those of the children and the schizophrenic 
patients were similar. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

779. Asberg, Marie et al. (Karolinska Institute Hosp, 
Stockholm, Sweden) ''Serotonin depression": А bio- 
chemical subgroup within the affective disorders? 
Science, 1976(Feb 6), Vol 191(4226), 478-480. —Reports 
that the distribution of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5- 
HIAA), a serotonin metabolite, in the cerebrospinal fluid 
of 68 depressed patients was bimodal. 29% of the patients 
were in the lower mode, with a concentration of 5-HIAA 
below 15 ng/ml. Although there were no differences in 
overall severity of depression between the 2 modes as 
assessed by both depression and comprehensive psycho- 
pathology rating scales, there was a significant correla- 
tion between the concentration of 5-HIAA and severity 
of depression in the lower, but not in the upper, mode. 
Findings suggest the existence of a biochemical subgroup 
of depressive disorder, characterized by a disturbance of 
serotonin turnover. —Journal abstract. 

780. Bowers, Malcolm B. (Yale U Medical School) 
Serotonin (5НТ) systems in psychotic states. Psycho- 
pharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(6), 655—662. 
—Reports that lumbar cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) 5- 
hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) following the oral 
administration of probenecid (85-100 mg/kg) was 
negatively correlated with prognostic variables in 33 
schizophrenic patients. Acute patients had lower CSF 5- 
HIAA than chronic patients CSF 5-HIAA was also 
negatively correlated with measured activity and rated 
agitation in a mixed group of schizophrenic patients. 
Evidence that LSD directly inhibits the firing of 
serotonergic neurons is also discussed. Ss who developed 
prolonged psychotic reactions following LSD ingestion 
had relatively good premorbid trait histories and a family 
history of psychosis in 33% of cases compared to 21% for 
non-drug-induced psychotic patients. If central serotonin 
systems in man are mainly inhibitory, results are 
Consistent with the hypothesis that in some acute 
psychotic states, a primary decrease in serotonergic 
neuronal activity may contribute to excessive CNS 
arousal. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

781. Bunney, William E. (NIH, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, MD) The current status of research 
in the catecholamine theories of affective disorders. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(б), 
599—609. — The catecholamine (CA) theory suggests that 
there is a functional deficit of the CA neurotransmitters, 
norepinephrine (NE) or dopamine (DA), at the neuronal 
synaptic cleft in depression and an excess in mania. 
Current strategies used to investigate this theory involves 
(a) studies of DA, NE, their breakdown products, and 
synthetic and degradation enzymes in body fluids and 
brain tissues; (b) studies of the modes of action of drugs 
which can "activate" or decrease manic or depressive 
symptoms; and (c) the study of pharmacological agents 
which affect specific aspects of NE and DA metabolism 
(synthesis, release, receptor sensitivity, and degradation). 
Accumulated data seems more compatible with a CA 
hypothesis of mania than one of depression, although the 

evidence to date does not allow a distinction between the 
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importance of DA or NE either in depression or mania. 
(43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

782. Connolly, J.; Hallam, R. S. & Marks, 1. M. 
(Bethlem Royal & Maudsley Hosp, Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Selective association of fainting with 
blood-injury-illness fear. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 7(1), 8-13. —Some patients phobic of blood or injury 
situations report frequent past fainting in those situations 
and repeatedly faint during exposure treatment, while 
other phobics rarely faint and never faint in treatment. 
The hypothesis that fainting is an autonomic response 
specific to blood, injury, or illness (BII) rather than other 
situations was tested in 62 phobics by examining the 
relationship between current fear of such situations and 
past history of fainting. Patients with high BII fear had 
fainted more frequently in BII situations in the past. 
Phobics who had fainted in non-BII situations were just 
as likely to have low as high current BII fears. —Journal 
abstract. 

783. Donnelly, Edward F. & Murphy, Dennis L. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Primary affective disorder: 
Delineation of a unipolar depressive subtype. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 744—746. 
—Administered the MMPI to 52 unipolar and bipolar 
depressed inpatients. A small group of 4 atypical 
unipolar depressed Ss who exhibited characteristics 
consistent with the genetically based description of a 
chronic, unremitting subtype of primary unipolar disor- 
der proposed by R. A. Woodruff et al (1971) was 
identified by the following MMPI characteristics: (a) 
significantly higher Sc scores and (b) nonpeak D scores 
which, however, were not significantly different from 
those of the other unipolar Ss. —Journal abstract. 

784. Farmer, R. D. & Harvey, P. G. (U Birmingham, 
England) Minor psychiatric disturbance in young adults: 
The use of the general health questionnaire in the 
estimation of the prevalence of non-psychotic disturb- 
ance in different groups. Social Science & Medicine, 
1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 9(8-9), 469-474. —Conducted an 
epidemiological study to test the utility of the General 
Health Questionnaire (GHQ) with particular emphasis 
on (a) interpopulation differences; (b) sex differences; 
and (c) the relationships between GHQ score, diagnosis, 
and treatment. Ss, 16-24 yrs old, were 686 females and 
582 males and were selected from 2 university health 
centers, a general practice, university and medical 
students, and a contraceptive clinic. The estimated 
number of psychiatric cases among the female Ss were 
consistently higher than those found in the male user 
sample. The nonuser groups had a lower proportion of 
probable cases than did the user groups. The lowest 
proportion of cases in the female samples were found 
among the clients of the contraceptive clinic. There were 
significantly more persons than expected with diagnoses 
of mental disorder and there were fewer in the case of 
prophylactic procedures. —M. E. Pounsel. 

785. Folstein, Marshal F.; Folstein, Susan E. & 
McHugh, Paul R. (Johns Hopkins Hosp, Baltimore, MD) 
Mini-mental state: A practical method for grading the 
cognitive state of patients for the clinician. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 189-198. 
—The Mini-Mental State (MMS) is a short standardized 
form devised for the serial testing of the cognitive mental 
state in patients on a neurogeriatric ward, as well as for 
consecutive admission to a hospital. The MMS was 
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found to be quick (5-10 min to administer), easy to use 
(11 questions), and acceptable to patients and testers. 
When given to 69 patients with dementia, depression 
with cognitive impairment, and depression (Sample A), 
the test proved to be valid and reliable. It was able to 
Separate the 3 diagnostic groups, it reflected clinical 
cognitive change, it did not change in patients thought to 
be cognitively stable, andit was correlated with the 
WAIS scores. Standardization of the test by administra- 
tion to 63 normal elderly Ss and 137 patients (Sample B) 
indicated that the score of 20 or less was found 
essentially only in patients with dementia, delirium, 
Schizophrenia, or affective disorder, but not in normal 
elderly people or in patients with a primary diagnosis of 
neurosis and personality disorder. The MMS was useful 
in quantitatively estimating the severity of cognitive 
impairment, in serially documenting cognitive change, 
and in teaching residents a method of cognitive assess- 
ment. —Journal sumary. 

786. Franzen, Góran & Ingvar, David H. (Sankt Lars 
Hosp, Lund, Sweden) Abnormal distribution of cerebral 
activity in chronic schizophrenia. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 199-214. —Regional 
cerebral blood flow (rCBF) was measured at rest in the 
dominant hemisphere of 31 chronic schizophrenic 
patients in 3 groups with mean ages of 25 yrs (men and 
women), 64 yrs (men) and 61 yrs (women). The type and 
degree of psychosis was rated with the Rockland-Pollin 
scale. Mean hemisphere blood flow was normal. The 
rCBF distribution, was, however, significantly abnormal 
with low flows frontally and high flows postcentrally, 
instead of the opposite. The “hypofrontal” rCBF pattern 
could not be explained on the basis of age, somatic 
factors, or medication, but appeared specific to schi- 
zophrenia. Significant correlations were found between 
the Rockland-Pollin ratings and the rCBF findings. The 
lower the frontal flow the more inactive, indifferent, and 
autistic were the patients. The higher the postcentral 
flows, the more pronounced was the cognitive disturb- 
ance. It is suggested that the abnormal distribution of 
cerebral blood flow in schizophrenia, and the abnormal 
cerebral activity which it appears to indicate could be 
due to a defect of the mediothalamic frontocortical 
projection system. (38 ref) —Journal summary. 

787. Gartner, Dorothy & Goldstein, Harris S. (State U 
New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Leary’s 
interpersonal diagnosis in mothers of severely dis- 
turbed children attending a therapeutic nursery. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 693-694. 
— Administered the Leary Interpersonal Checklist to 19 
mothers of children with serious emotional disturbances 
of early childhood. Data show that the mothers per- 
ceived themselves, their spouses, and parents as exploi- 
tive, autocratic, and aggressive. These Ss were also found 
to be chronically depressed. The children may have 
experienced severe affectional deprivation during the 
early phases of development due to their mothers’ 
incapacitating and isolating depression and personality 
characteristics. —Journal abstract. 

788. Gnepp, E. H. Depression. Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 13(1), 64-65. —Examines the biological function of 
depression, contending that it has had survival value for 
past organisms. At first a response to a stimulus, it then 
becomes a stimulus in its own right. Failure in a 
biologically significant endeavor evolved the aversive 
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response of depression as a means of motivating the 
organism to reapply its resources toward achieving the 
goal. This sequence of events resembles the response of 
aggression to frustration. However, neurotic or patholog- 
ical depression does not motivate toward survival, but 
the opposite. —/. Davis. 

789. Goldstein, Michael J. & Rodnick, Eliot H. (U 
California, Los Angeles) The family's contribution to the 
etiology of schizophrenia: Current status. Schizophrenia 
Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 48-63. —Reviews experimen- 
tal and clinical findings on the possibility that disordered 
family relationships may be a significant factor in the 
development of schizophrenia. These studies tested 
models which are summarized as a series of assumptions: 
(a) Differences—particularly in role relationships, affect, 
and communication style—exist between families of 
schizophrenics and those containing offspring with other 
types of disturbances. (b) These differences have signifi- 
cant impact on the development of the potential 
schizophrenic because they occur early in his/her life 
experiences. (c) Disordered family relationships are a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia. Empirical data from the literature 
which explored the hypotheses and concepts underlying 
these assumptions are analyzed, and specific issues, 
problems, and shortcomings involved in testing their 
validity are considered. It is concluded that, although the 
role of family factors in the development of schizoprenia 
has not been proven conclusively, there is sufficient 
positive evidence to warrant continued research using 
multiple approaches. (72 ref) —B. McLean. 

790. Goodwin, Frederick K. & Post, Robert M. 
Cerebrospinal fluid amine metabolites in affective 
illness and schizophrenia: Clinical and pharmacological 
studies. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(6), 641-653. —Reviews studies of amine metabolites in 
the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of patients with affective 
illnesses and schizophrenia, including the effects of 
various pharmacological treatments on these metabol- 
ites. Hypotheses are presented which suggest that 
functional abnormalities in one or more of these 
neurotransmitter amines may be involved in human 
psychiatric states. Five of 10 studies have found a 
decreased baseline level of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
(5-HIAA) in depression as compared to various control 
groups, while the other 5 studies have not found such a 
difference. Another study of depressed patients given 
lumbar punctures suggests that physical activity is an 
important variable contributing to baseline levels of CSF 
amine metabolites. The finding of biochemical variabili- 
ty in depressed patients who are apparently clinically 
homogenous suggests the possibility of biologically 
identifiable patient subgroups. Overall, available data on 
CSF metabolites in depression, mania, and control 
groups do not support the concept of a biological 
continuum with depression at one end (deficiency) and 
mania (excess) at the other. CSF amine studies are most 
supportive of the dopaminergic hypothesis of schizophre- 
nia. —L. Gorsey. 

791. Graaf, Theo D. (Out-patient Clinic of the LD.F., 
Tel-Hashomer, Israel) Pathological patterns of identifi- 
cation in families of survivors of the Holocaust. Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 13(4) 335-363. —Investigated the dynamics of 
parent-child relationships in the families of Israeli 
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soldiers of Ashkenazi origin, of both sexes, in a 
psychiatric outpatient clinic. Ss were in 3 groups: (a) 24 
whose parents had been in concentration camps ("parent 
survivor" group), (b) 16 whose parents had lost a close 
relative without themselves being persecuted by the 
Nazis, and (c) a control group of 20 whose parents had 
had neither of the Ist 2 types of experience. Group 
characteristics and the methods of the study are fully 
described. Symptoms and findings in each group, which 
were specifically related to parental history, are com- 
pared and contrasted, and the psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena are presented in detail for each 
group. (29 ref) —/. Davis. 

792. Grizzle, Carol G. (Catholic U of America) Goal- 
setting behavior in hospitalized schizophrenics. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5677—5678. 

793. Hauser, Stuart T. (Massachusetts Mental Health 
Ctr, Boston) The content and structure of adolescent 
self-images. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 33(1), 27-32. —Used a specially designed Q-sort 
technique to initially study multiple self-images held by 
60 normal and psychiatrically hospitalized adolescents 
and then to study them every 6 mo for 12-18 mo. Each 
S's self-images were analyzed for overall coherence 
(integration) and for the evaluation of specific self- 
descriptive statements. Results show that, as predicted, 
patients and normal Ss differed significantly on both 
integration and content evaluation dimensions. Patients 
had consistently lower integration scores on each trial, in 
contrast to normal Ss’ steadily increasing values. Patients 
evaluated their self-descriptive statements as steadily 
diminishing in importance, while normal Ss’ evaluations 
remained at the same level over the trials. Patients’ dual 
trends are discussed in terms of their reflecting the 
pattern of identity diffusion described clinically by E. 
Erikson (1968). (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

794. Hayes, Steven C. (Brown U) The role of 
approach contingencies in phobic behavior. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 28-36. —Proposes a dual 
component model which distinguishes between approach 
contingencies and phobic behavior, based on the relative 
presence or absence of approach contingencies. Ap- 
proach contingencies are often reflected in the “reasons” 
a person seeks treatment for a phobia. It is emphasized 
that the proposed model does not concern itself with the 
causes of phobia; rather it challenges the definition of 
phobic behavior as nothing more than avoidance 
behavior. Implications of the model for clinical research, 
therapeutic techniques, and avoidance paradigms are 
discussed. (28 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

795. Herzog, Alfred & Detre, Thomas. (Private 
practice, Hartford, CT) Psychotic reactions associated 
with childbirth. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 229-235. —Reviews the literature 
on postpartum psychoses. Clinical similarities and 
differences between patients with postpartum psychoses 

and those with nonpuerperal psychoses are described. 
The psychological and physiological precipitants of 
postpartum psychoses are discussed, and a stress 
summation theory is proposed to explain the etiology of 
these reactions. Treatment considerations and factors 
pointing to favorable short-term and long-term prognos- 
es are also reviewed. (61 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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796. Holroyd, Jean & McArthur, David. (U California 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Mental retardation 
and stress on the parents: A contrast between Down's 
syndrome and childhood autism. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 431-436. 
—Mothers of 100 autistic, 100 Down’s syndrome, and 
100 outpatient psychiatric clinic children completed a 
questionnaire about their attitudes toward the identified 
child and the effects of the child on themselves and their 
families. A canonical correlation between the 15 ques- 
tionnaire scales and 3 groups revealed a general 
retardation-social dependency factor separating the 
mothers of the 2 retarded groups from the clinic sample. 
The autism group was differentiated from the Down's 
syndrome group by scales measuring severity of the 
child’s handicap and family integration problems more 
than by scales measuring stress on the mother. The 
hypothesis that mothers of autistic children would report 
more problems than both other groups was supported; 
the hypothesis that mothers of Down’s syndrome 
children would report more problems than mothers of 
outpatient clinic children was not. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

797. Horowitz, Mardi J. & Solomon, George F. (U 
California, San Francisco) A prediction of delayed stress 
response syndromes in Vietnam veterans. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 67-80. —Posits that over 
the next years civilian mental health professionals will (a) 
encounter stress response syndromes in Vietnam veter- 
ans, (b) misread etiological factors, and (c) be unable to 
treat such persons effectively. This paper attempts to 
describe the types of problems which may be expected 
(e.g. nightmares, moods and emotional storms, and 
direct or symbolic behavioral repetitions) and suggests 
special approaches (e.g., conceptual labeling) which will 
be required and may assist the treatment process. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

798. Hutt Max L. & Miller, Lawrence J. 
Interrelationships of psychopathology and Adience— 
Abience on the HABGT. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1976(Apr), Vol 40(2), 135-139. —Using 2 
different populations, 40 21-62 yr old hospitalized 
schizophrenics and 100 17-56 yr old outpatient therapy 
cases, the interrelationships of 2 measures based on the 
Hutt Adaptation of the Bender-Gestalt Test (HABGT), 
one of psychopathology and the other of perceptual 
adience-abience (degree of perceptual approach-avoi- 
dance), were investigated. The relationships of each of 
these measures to sex, age, and educational level were 
also examined. Both measures significantly differentiated 
the psychotic from the non-psychotic population. Al- 
though there was a statistically significant correlation 
between the 2 measures in each population, the com- 
monality between them varied from a considerable 
degree of commonality in the schizophrenic group to 
only a limited degree in the outpatient group. Both 
measures were uncorrelated with sex, age, and level of 
education. Results provide additional evidence of the 
value of these 2 measures. —Journal abstract. 

_ 799. Ineichen, Bernard. (U Bristol, England) Neurotic 
wives in a modern residential suburb: A sociological 
profile. Social Science & Medicine, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 
8-9), 481-487. —The problem of neuroses afflicts 
women in particular, and sometimes reaches very high 
levels in suburban locations where many women of 
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child-bearing age live. A sociological profile is presented 
of 37 chronic neurotic young married women who live in 
a particular suburb of Bristol (UK). Contrasting them 
with 37 controls from the same location, the neurotic Ss 
were found to be no different in terms of age, number of 
children, or length of marriage. They were more likely to 
be married to a manual worker, but had little disadvan- 
tage in terms of income or education. They were more 
dissatisfied with a range of areas of life; work was the 
only exception. Reasons for these findings are discussed, 
especially the association between manual worker status 
in the husband and neurosis in the wife. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

800. Karlsruher, Averil E.; Jensen, Kathryn & Nelson, 
Geoffrey. Psychiatric patients’ views of strategies for 
the prevention of problems in living. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 53-60. —Investigated 50 
psychiatric patients’ (aged 10 to over 51 yrs) opinions 
about how their psychological dysfunction could have 
been prevented and about the emotional impact of 
common interpersonal and environmental events. 
Changes in interpersonal relations and social-community 
factors were mentioned as ways to prevent dysfunction 
approximately 3 times more often than changes in their 
own personality. Several interpersonal and social-com- 
munity factors were identified as being particularly 
emotionally harmful, and preventive strategies suggested 
by these findings are discussed. (20 ref) —Author 
abstract. 

801. Kashiwagi, Tetsuo; McClure, James N. & Wetzel, 
Richard D. (Yodogowa Christian Hosp, Osaka, Japan) 
Premenstrual affective syndrome and psychiatric disor- 
der. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 
37(3), 116-119. —Investigated the relationship between 
premenstrual affective syndrome (PAS) and psychiatric 
disorder in 81 women presenting to a neurology clinic 
with functional headache. PAS was significantly associ- 
ated with a history of depressive syndrome. Patients 
judged to have a nonaffective psychiatric disorder 
reported no greater frequency of definite or probable 
PAS than patients considered psychiatrically normal. 
Data from other studies indicate that women with 
affective disorder are more likely than women with other 
psychiatric disorders to report premenstrual depression. 
These findings suggest that there may be some relation- 
ship between depressive disorder and PAS. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

802. Kay, Stanley R. & Singh, Man M. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) A developmental 
approach to delineate components of cognitive dysfunc- 
tion in schizophrenia. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 387-399. —Devised 2 
tests to study the nature of schizophrenic cognitive 
dysfunction within a psychopharmacological framework 
and to relate the data to developmental and psychophy- 
siological models. The Colour-Form Preference Test was 
designed to evaluate cognitive style in terms of ealy 
maturational stages and provides a subscale for assessing 
arousal-related cognitive disturbance. The Egocentricity 
of Thought Test, adapted from Piaget's developmental 
study of right-left positional concepts, measures later 
stages of cognitive growth. These and other clinical 
measures were taken of schizophrenic patients at various 
points of treatment and also administered to a nonpsy- 
chotic comparison group. Mean age range of the 100 
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patients and 51 controls was 18-47 yrs. Test results 
supported their validity, reliability, longitudinal sensitivi- 
ty, and capacity for nosological and prognostic discrimi- 
nations. The data also suggest a distinction between 2 
components of schizophrenic cognitive dysfunction— 
one drug-sensitive, which could be considered as 
arousal-related, and the other drug-resistant, which 
might best be described as developmental. A 2-factor 
model encompassing the psychophysiological and devel- 
opmental hypotheses is thus offered as a more compre- 
hensive representation of the cognitive disorder. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

803. Kay, Stanley R.; Singh, Man M. & Smith, James 
M. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Colour 
Form Representation Test: A developmental method for 
the study of cognition in schizophrenia. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 
401-411. —Devised the Colour Form Representation 
Test (CFR) as 1 of a series of measures of schizophrenic 
cognitive dysfunction. Based on the observations of 
Piaget and others in relation to the conceptual use of 
color, form, and representational cues, it provides a 4- 
level response hierarchy corresponding to the preverbal 
and early verbal stages of cognitive growth. The CFR 
was tested with 66 schizophrenic and 42 nonpsychotic 
18-47 yr old Ss and found to distinguish between the 2 
groups and among schizophrenic subtypes. It showed 
significant correlations with measures of cognitive and 
attentional dysfunction and, longitudinally, was ob- 
served to be a reliable instrument that reflects the 
differential therapeutic outcome of various schizophrenic 
groups. The research potential of the CFR and its 
relevance to developmental and psychophysiological 
theories of schizophrenic cognitive disorder are dis- 
cussed. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

804. Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland Research Inst, 
Orangeburg, NY) Incidence, prevalence and recognition 
of depressive illness. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 10-14. —Defines the terms 
“incidence” and "prevalence" as they apply to mental 
illness. The 2 major types of depression are specified: 
existential, which is a response to external events, and 
secondary, which results from other causes (e.g., medica- 
tion, viral disorders, operative procedures, childbirth, 
physical conditions such as anemia, and psychiatric 
disorders). Depression is categorized in various ways: by 
the severity of the disturbance, by its clinical course, 
presumed etiology, time of life when it appears, and 
currently as “bipolar” or “unipolar.” Statistical data on 
the prevalence and incidence of depression are probably 
underestimates, since they include only the cases that are 
so diagnosed; patients wrongly diagnosed, and those 
who do not ask for treatment, are not included in the 
statistics. It is suggested that depression or a depression 
equivalent is an unrecognized cause in many other 
disorders: paranoia, confusional states, psychosomatic 
illness, drug addictions and alcoholism, and senile 
diseases. What is needed is some kind of biochemical test 
that would make a clearer diagnosis of depression 
possible. — /. Davis. 

805. Knight, Raymond A. (U Minnesota) A test of the 
censure deficit model in schizophrenia employing three 
tasks—color discrimination reaction times, semantic 
differential ratings, and Children's Reports of Parent 
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Behavior Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5683. 

806. Larsen, Steen F. & Fromholt, Pia. (U Aarhus, Inst 
of Psychology, Risskov, Denmark) Mnemonic organiza- 
Чоп and free recall in schizophrenia. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 61-65. 
— Investigated word-storage structure and processes of 
organization and retrieval in 17 young schizophrenics 
(mean age 26.5 yrs) and 13 normal Ss (mean age 25.7 
yrs). Ss were required to establish a stable organization 
of 25 unrelated words through repeated, self-paced 
sortings into self-determined categories. Subsequently, 
they were asked for free recall of the words. The 
schizophrenics required significantly more trials to 
complete the sorting task, but once this was achieved 
they recalled as many words in equally regular order as 
the normals did. The groups did not differ in regard to 
organizational structure in the sortings as assessed by 
hierarchical structure analysis. It is concluded that a 
schizophrenic deficit of mnemonic organization їз 
indicated, possibly due to difficulties in maintaining a 
stable system of categories. —Journal abstract. 

807. Mandell, Arnold J. & Knapp, Suzanne. (U 
California, San Diego) Current research in the indolea- 
mine hypothesis of affective disorders. Psychopharma- 
cology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(6), 587-597. —Dis- 
cusses new and previous research which indicates that 
lithium chloride (10 meq/kg/day) administered to rats 
for 3 days before pharmacological challenge with 
cocaine hydrochloride (100 mg/kg) antagonizes the 
effects of the stimulant drug on complementary constitu- 
ents of serotonin synthesis. This neurobiological antago- 
nism, as well as lithium's antagonism of the behavioral 
effects of other drugs that can produce extreme moods in 
man, suggests that lithium may work against mania and 
depression by “buffering” the serotonergic system; i.e., 
by pushing 2 adaptive processes, respectively, to their 
upper and lower limits, which returns the net synthesis of 
transmitter to a "normal" range and keeps it there. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

808. Mendels, J.; Stern, S. & Frazer, A. (U Pennsylva- 
nia, Depression Research Unit) Biochemistry of depres- 
sion. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 
37(3, Pt 2), 3-9. —Summarizes some of the current 
knowledge, thinking, and research on the biochemistry 
of depression. Introductory topics include the hetero- 
geneity of depression; primary and secondary biochemi- 
cal changes; the interdependence of systems; and the 
limitations of study methods. Biogenic amines are 
discussed, with special attention to (a) adenylate cyclase, 
cyclic adenosine monophosphate, and receptor sensitivi- 
ty; (b) receptors and depression; and (c) acetylcholine. 
Studies of neuroendocrine systems deal with (a) the 
hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal function, (b) the thyroid 
hormone, (c) sex hormones, (d) the growth hormone, (e) 
electrolyte metabolism, (f) the cell membrane, (g) 
interactions between biochemical systems, and (h) the 
mania-depression relationship. (22 ref) —/. Davis. 

809. Miller, Howard L. & McManus, B. (U Alabama) 
Effects of deppression and target status on aggressive 
responding. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
75-81. —Compared the aggressive responding (on a Buss 
“aggression” machine) of 48 male hospitalized depres- 
sives with that of 24 male controls under 2 conditions 
varying as to whether the aggression target was defined 
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as high (physician) or low status (orderly). There was no 
threat of retaliation in either condition. While there was 
no significant overall main effect of depression, the 
aggressive response of the depressives was significantly 
inhibited by the high-status condition, while the aggres- 
sion scores of the controls were unaffected. This resulted 
in a significant overall effect of status and a significant 
Depression-Status interaction. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

810. Nelson, W. M.; Finch, A. J.; Montgomery, L. E. 
& Bristow, Ann. (Virginia Commonwealth U) Locus of 
control and locus of conflict in emotionally disturbed 
and normal children. Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 
27-31. —Compared locus of control in 20 emotionally 
disturbed children and in 20 normal children, matched 
on MA and socioeconomic status. The Reverse Locus of 
Control Scale (RLC) and the Nowicki-Strickland Locus 
of Control Scale for Children (N-S) were administered 
and both scales were scored for internal locus of control. 
The Armentrout Locus of Conflict Rating Scale (LCRS) 
was used to measure internalization and externalization 
of conflict. Emotionally disturbed children were more 
external in locus of control than normals on the N-S 
scale, but more internal on the RLC scale, indicating that 
the 2 scales are not measuring the same thing. Both 
scales correlated with MA. There were no significant 
correlations between locus of control and locus of 
conflict. Predictive validity was obtained for the LCRS. 
Serious questions raised by the results of this study are 
listed. —/. Davis. 

811. Nesbit, W. C. & Chambers, J. (Memorial U 
Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) Performance of MA- 
matched nonretarded and retarded children on meas- 
ures of field-dependence. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 469-472. —34 nonretard- 
ed and 34 educable mentally retarded children, matched 
on MA, were given the Rod and Frame Test, Children's 
Embedded Figure Test, and Raven's Coloured Progres- 
sive Matrices. Scores of retarded Ss were consistently 
lower than nonretarded Ss' scores on each test. Nonre- 
tarded Ss' performance aligned with an analytical, field- 
independent cognitive style in contrast to the retarded 
Ss’ performance which was characterized by a more 
global, field-dependent style. —Journal abstract. 

812. Newmark, Charles S. et al. (U North Carolina 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Comparing traditional 
clinical procedures with four systems to diagnose 
Schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 66-72. —Evaluated the relation of 
traditional clinical methods and 4 formal systems to 
diagnose schizophrenia, using data from 227 female and 
146 male 14-67 yr old psychiatric inpatients. Raters with 
comparable diagnostic experience were familiarized with 
each of the primary symptoms of each system before 
evaluating the presence or absence of these symptoms in 
the patients. Each system then was compared with the 
hospital diagnosis, which was established during the Ist 
wk of admission to the hospital, by a review of all 
available clinical information, social history, observed 
behavior on the wards, and an initial diagnostic 
interview. Results obtained from the system based on the 
use of discriminant function analysis with nonpathogno- 
monic symptom combinations show the most significant 
correspondence with the results obtained from the 
traditional approach to the diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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813. Nott, P. N.; Franklin, M.; Armitage, C. & Gelder, 
M. G. (Knowle Hosp, Fareham, England) Hormonal 
changes and mood in the puerperium. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 379-383. — Tested the 
common supposition that postpartum emotional disturb- 
ance is related to hormone changes. 27 normal pregnant 
women were assessed 3 times before delivery and 16 
times in the 6 wks following delivery. During the Ist 2 
interviews baseline data on personality and other 
personal variables were obtained, using the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. On each occasion blood was 
taken and 3 measures (the Wakefield Inventory, B. M. 
Pitt’s 1966 rating scale for "blues" symptoms, and the 
Lorr-McNair Scale) of clinical status and mood were 
completed. Plasma luteinizing hormone, follicle-stimulat- 
ing hormone, and total estrogen and progesterone results 
are presented in detail and the results of prolactin assays 
mentioned more briefly. An attempt to correlate hor- 
mone findings and clinical findings failed to produce any 
strong evidence that hormones are related to mood, 
although hormone changes were correlated weakly with 
a few specific symptoms. Some of the unexpected clinical 
findings and technical difficulties of the study are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

814. Ogilvie, Larry P.; Kotin, Joel & Stanley, Donald 
H. (Orange County Dept of Mental Health, Santa Ana, 
CA) Comparison of the MMPI and the Mini-Mult in a 
psychiatric outpatient clinic. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 44(3), 497-498. 
— Data from 86 female and 64 male clients of ап 
outpatient clinic suggest that the Mini-Mult is useful in 
clinical situations in which time is important, perhaps for 
screening patients in clinics where paraprofessionals are 
used. In general, there was close correspondence among 
the data; however, significant differences were found 
between the Mini-Mult and the complete MMPI scores 
for the F and Ma scales. 

815. Overall, John E. & Woodward, J. Arthur. (U 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Conceptual validity 
of a phenomenological classification of psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1975(Nov), Vol 
12(3), 215-230. —Examined the conceptual validity of a 


* descriptive nomenclature of psychopathlogy derived 
* from empirical cluster analyses of symptom and behav- 


ior rating profiles for psychiatric patients. The nomencla- 
ture consists of names given profile patterns that were 
found in previous investigations to be most representa- 
tive of distinct patient types. 32 psychiatrists completed a 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale symptom description of 
each phenomenological type consistent with their under- 
standing of the nomenclature and their clinical experi- 
ence. Detailed multivariate statistical analyses were 
undertaken. The major findings were these: (a) the 
nomenclature chosen to represent the empirically de- 
rived typology of psychiatric patients is understood in a 
consistent way by clinicians and their concepts are 
reasonably in agreement with the actual empirical types; 
and (b) the agreement is less than perfect between 
conceptual and empirical profiles, ie, between the 
psychiatrists’ conceptions and the modal types as they 
actually appear in nature. (21 ref) —J. Sorokac. 

816. Paykel, E. S.; Prusoff, B. A. & Tanner, J. (St 
George's: Hosp & Medical School, London, England) 
Temporal stability of symptom patterns in depression. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 
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369-374, —Temporal stability of symptom patterns was 
examined in 33 depressive females studied initially at the 
height of illness and again 8 mo later in a relapse 
following earlier recovery. Relapse symptoms were 
significantly less severe at the time of rating (using the 
Clinical Interview for Depression and a modified version 
of the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression), and initial 
and relapse severity were not significantly related. 
Nevertheless, there were significant correlations between 
initial and relapse scores on 2 factors orthogonal to 
severity. One of these reflected symptom patterns 
important to the endogenous-neurotic distinction, the 
other a contrast between depression and anxiety. 
Findings indicate some consistency in symptom patterns 
in successive episodes of depression, and theerby support 
the value of clinical classifications depending on symp- 
tom patterns. —Journal abstract. 

817. Pilowsky, I. (U Adelaide, Royal Adelaide Hosp, 
Australia) The single variable approach to assessing the 
intensity of the feeling of depression. European Journal 
of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 
i(2), 71. —Explains the approach used in the develop- 
ment of a multiple-item questionnaire on depression and 
the testing of the instrument with psychiatric patients. 
While results of these tests indicate that the scale 
accurately measured depression within this S-group, it is 
pointed out that it may be less useful in nonpsychiatric 
settings. 

818. Powell, Barbara & Reznikoff, Marvin. Role 
conflict and symptoms of psychological distress in 
college-educated women. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 44(3), 473-479. 
—Studied sex role attitudes, need for achievement, and 
‘employment patterns of 136 women’s college graduates 
out of college 10 yrs and 132 out of college 25 yrs in 
relation to symptoms of mental illness using a 3-wave 
mail questionnaire technique. Questionnaire returns 
totaled 71% of the selected sample and established 
validity of the Twenty-Two Item Screening Score in mail 
questionnaire studies. Neither employment status nor 
achievement motivation, assessed by stories written in 
response to verbal cues, were significantly related to 
symptom scores. However, Ss with contemporary sex 
role orientations, as indicated by the Revised Fand 
Inventory, exhibited significantly higher symptom 
scores. Also, the class out of college 10 yrs had 
significantly more members (a) with high need for 
achievement, (b) with contemporary sex role orientation, 
and (c) who. had advanced degrees and were earning 
higher incomes. They also had significantly higher 
symptom scores. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

819. Proger, Barton B. et al. (Pennsylvania Resources 
& Information Ctr for Special Education, King of 
Prussia) Factorial structure of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 931-935. —Factor analyzed 
scores of 94 emotionally disturbed boys (average age 
121.3 mo) on the revised edition of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) and the WISC. Using 
principal components analysis with varimax rotation, 5 
factors were extracted. The Ist factor was loaded with 
WISC Verbal subtests. The 2nd factor emphasized the 
automatic level of communicative organization of both 
ITPA and WISC. The 3rd factor dealt with representa- 
tional level WISC subtests. The 4th factor concerned the 
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expressive category of the representation level, while the 
5th factor embodied the associative phase of the 
psycholinguistic processes. —Journal abstract. 

820. Rafaelsen, Ole J.; Mellerup, Erling T. & Shapiro, 
Robert W. (Psychochemistry Inst, Rigshospitalet, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) Lithium research: Does it lead to an 
integrative hypothesis for the manic-melancholic disor- 
ders? Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(6), 611-618. —A review of empirical evidence shows 
that the effects of lithium on electrolyte metabolism can 
be demonstrated in man in both acute and long-term 
lithium treatment. It seems feasible to integrate these 
lithium effects with effects on biogenic amines to form 
hypothesis of lithium action in manic-melancholic states 
in man. Data are consistent with 1 of the following 2 
hypotheses: (a) that lithium acts by membrane stabiliza- 
tion and/or (b) that lithium acts by interplay with 
magnesium or 1 or more enzymes. The idea that 
membrane dysfunction is the basic defect in manic- 
melancholic states may find support in preliminary 
findings of special HL-A antigen profiles in unipolar and 
bipolar manic-melancholic patients. A 4-type pump- 
defect model may also theoretically account for various 
types of affective disorders. (21 ref) —Journal summary. 

821. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Anoka State Hosp, MN) 
A taxonomy of objectives for socialization. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 921-922. —Adminis- 
tered a socialization scale, based on the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives: Affective Domain by D. Krath- 
wohl et al (1964), to 2 nurses who rated 84 psychiatric 
inpatients. Results support the taxonomic principle: 
Unless adequate receiving is present in the social 
repertoire, little responding is evinced; unless adequate 
receiving and responding are present, valuing tends not 
to appear. —Journal abstract. 

822. Reiss, David & Wyatt, Richard J. (George 
Washington U Medical School, Ctr for Family Research) 
Family and biologic variables in the same etiologic 
studies of schizophrenia: A proposal. Schizophrenia 
Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 64-81. —Discusses 2 major 
problems which have impeded the etiologic investigation 
of schizophrenia: the problem of inability to select valid, 
reliable, and objective marker variables and the problem 
of lack of direct control over the experimental variables 
most relevant to the disorder. A new approach to the 
study, quasi-experimental analysis, is urged. This ap- 
proach uses either a single or multifactor design; the 
latter, in which at least 2 variables are permitted to vary 
independently, is suggested to be a viable method for 
studying the role of biologic and family variables in the 
etiology of schizophrenia. Criteria (specific toxic effect, 
sustained exposure, a clear operational definition, and 
assessment through functional impact) for the selection 
of critical family variables, and absence of distinction 
between groups and individuals) to the inclusion of 
family variables in biologic studies, and coordination of 
biologic and family variables are considered in detail. A 
4-step, systematic approach to the design and interpreta- 
tion of multifactor studies of schizophrenia is outlined. 
(45 ref) — B. McLean. 

823. Reiss, David. (George Washington U Medical 
School, Ctr for Family Research) Families and the 
etiology of schizophrenia: Fishing without a net. 
Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 8-11. — Traces 
the background of research in the role of the patient's 
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family in the etiology of schizophrenia and notes that 
recent reviews of the literature consider that such 
research has been inadequate because of methodological 
failings. The present author argues, however, that studies 
of the schizophrenic's family have not integrated their 
findings with those of broader areas such as child 
development and the operation of social systems. Family 
studies must be based on and integrated with a broad net 
of related investigations. Four papers (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 1) are introduced which place the specific 
propositions about the family and schizophrenia into 3 
different kinds of nets: social science, methodologic, and 
schizophrenia. D. Baumrind's and N. Waxler's studies 
show how these propositions can be related to current 
thinking in 2 areas of social science research: the long- 
term influences of the family on the personality develop- 
ment of an offspring, and the reflection of the family 
(group) process in the deviant behavior of family 
members. M. J. Goldstein and E. H. Rodnick demon- 
strate how a carefully constructed network of proposi- 
tions can be set up for several different methods and 
illustrate the advantages of longitudinal studies of 
families in comparison to cross-sectional studies. R. J. 
Wyatt and the present author's paper provide a concep- 
tual framework for studies involving both family and 
biologic variables in the schizophrenic syndrome. — В. 
McLean. 

824. Rizzo, Joseph L. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Visual search behavior of process and reactive schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5690. 

825. Schmocker, M.; Baumann, P.; Reyero, F. & 
Heimann, Н. (О Tübingen Nervenklinik, W Germany) 
[Sleep deprivation: A clinical, psychophysiological, and 
biochemical investigation.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1975 Vol 221(2) 111-122. 
— Clinical ratings and psychophysiological and biochem- 
ical measures were taken from 30 depressive patients 
before and after sleep deprivation of | night. Most 
patients improved after sleep deprivation. Neither the 
Observed signs of activation and stress nor the biochemi- 
cal changes correlated with clinical improvement. (16 
ref) — English abstract. 

826. Shagass, Charles; Roemer, Richard A. & Amadeo, 
Marco. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst, PA) Eye- 
tracking performance and engagement of attention. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 
121-125. —Notes that eye-tracking dysfunction has 
previously been demonstrated in psychotic patients. To 
investigate possible influences on this finding of factors 
related to attention, Ss were required to read numbers 
while tracking an oscillating pendulum or a pendulum- 
like target displayed on an oscilloscope tube. Ss for the 
pendulum task were 16 nonpatients and 21 patients; 10 
nonpatients and 14 patients performed the other task. 
Median ages of the nonpatients and patients, respective- 
ly, were 37 yrs and 21 yrs. Introduction of the number- 
reading maneuver greatly improved tracking perform- 
ance in both tasks in patients and nonpatients. Results 
indicate that poor eye-tracking can be improved by 
facilitating attentional effort; it is suggested that the 
number-reading maneuver improved tracking by provid- 
ing extra feedback cues. The poorer the baseline 
performance, the greater the improvement. However, 
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differences between patients and nonpatients were not 
abolished with number reading. —Journal abstract. 

827. Shapiro, M. B. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The multiple-item questionnaire as a clinical 
instrument. European Journal of Behavioural Analysis & 
Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 72-73. — Discusses 
fallacies in I. Pilowsky and D. Spalding's (see PA, Vol 
49:9425) analysis of the results of tests of their multiple- 
item depression questionnaire. It is argued that such 
Scales, in their current state, can only be used to elicit the 
patient's view of his various symptoms and psychological 
features and not as diagnostic tools. 

828. Shapiro, M. B. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) The single variable approach to assessing the 
intensity of the feeling of depression. European Journal 
of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Voll(2), 
62—70. —Argues that the use of the multiple item ques- 
tionnaire in the assessment of the intensity of feelings 
involves assumptions that are very difficult or almost 
impossible to satisfy. It is suggested that the least ambig- 
uous method is to describe a feeling with a single state- 
ment in which the context is specified, and the artifacts 
produced by the method of elicitation are known. 
Results of I. Pilowsky and D. Spalding's (see PA, Vol 49: 
9425) cross-sectional correlational single variable study 
of the feeling of depression are presented. These findings 
and those of 3 other studies indicate that the single 
variable approach may produce relatively unambiguous 
results that have both theoretical and practical signifi- 
cance. (German & French summaries) —Journal abstract. 

829. Sims, Andrew C. & Gooding, Kathryn M. (АП 
Saints Hosp, Birmingham, England) The psychiatric 


outcome of normal people at follow-up. Journal of 


Psychiatric Research, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 167-175. 
— Compared a control group of 20 "normal" people, 
matched for age, sex, and marital status with 146 
neurotic patients seen in 1959. During that year the 
normals had undergone an operation for varicose veins. 
The 2 groups were subjected to a similar follow-up 12 yrs 
later, using home interviews, and psychiatric outcome 
was assessed. Results indicate a highly significant 
difference (p < .001) between the neurotic and normal 
groups on global measure of total. outcome, on internal en- 
vironment (symptomatic state), and on external environ- 
ment (social state). The neurotic group showed a much 
worse symptomatic state and much more social disrup- 
tion at follow-up than the normal group. Differences 
were found in assessments of personality and of psychi- 
atric symptoms. The method used was considered an ad- 
equate tool for measuring the outcome of neurosis. ( 19ref) 
—Journal summary. 

830. Smith, Gudmund J.; Sjóholm, Lena & Nielzén, 
Sóren. (Lund U, Sweden) Anxiety and defense against 
anxiety as reflected in percept-genetic formations. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Apr), Vol 40(2), 
151-161. —Used 2 percept-genetic methods, the Meta- 
Contrast Technique (MCT) and the Serial Afterimage 
Test (AD), to study adaptive aspects of perception in a 
group of 35 females and 2 males (median age, 29 yrs) 
suffering from manifest anxiety. The perceptual proces- 
ses revealed by these methods reflected not only anxiety 
but also defensive formations. MCT and AI correlated 
with each other in these repects and, when combined, 
correlated with rated symptoms. In accordance with the 
theory behind percept-genetic methods, anxiety signs 
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appearing late in the test serials were more likely to 
correspond to manifest symptoms than signs which 
appeared early. The Al test scores seemed to reflect a 
difference between anxiety experienced as an inherent 
quality of life and anxiety as a foreign force struggling 
for dominance. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

831. Spalt, Lee. (Southern Illinois U Health Service, 
Carbondale) Sexual behavior and affective disorders. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1975(Dec), Vol 36(12), 
644-647. —Studied 41 unipolar and 19 bipolar primary 
affective disorder patients, 56 secondary affective disor- 
der patients, and 38 nonaffective disorder patients to test 
the hypothesis that sexual behavior characterized by 
“prostitution involvement,” promiscuity, and extramari- 
tal sexual experiences differs for patients with different 
affective disorders. Ss were administered structured, 
precoded interviews based on the diagnostic criteria for 

sychiatric research proposed by J. P. Feighner et al 
(1972). Results show the following: Personal involvement 
in prostitution was not significantly different in its 
association with any of the affective disorders studied. 
Significantly more of all nonsingle secondary disorder 
patients than other affective disorder nonsingle Ss 
acknowledged extramarital sexual affairs. Nonsingle 
bipolar Ss who did engage in extramarital sexual 
experiences tended to have more numerous experiences 
than similar unipolar Ss. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

832. Sterner, Kathleen M. (Wayne State U) The use 
of verbal conditioning to measure the expression of 
hostility in depressed and nondepressed subjects. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5694-5695. 

833. Straker, M. (VA Hosp Brentwood, Los Angeles, 
CA) The Vietnam veteran: The task is re-integration. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 37(2), 
75-79. —Éxamines several factors (e.g., personality and 
social maladjustments, traumatic experiences, and social 
structure) that prevent the Vietnam veteran from making 
a smooth re-entry to society. The Brentwood (California) 
Veterans Administration program for these veterans with 
psychiatric disorders is described. (24 ref) 

834. Waldron, Sherwood. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) The significance of childhood 
neurosis for adult mental health: A follow-up study. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 
532-538. —Compared the mental health of 42 young 
adults (average age, 22 yrs) who had suffered from a 
neurosis in childhood with that of 20 control Ss. Most Ss 
were of middle- to lower-class origin. Various aspects of 
functioning were clinically assessed using the Current 
and Past Psychopathology Scales and the Health. ick- 
ness Rating Scale. More than 75% of the former patients 
were at least mildly ill at follow-up, compared with only 
15% of the control group. Intergroup differences in 
diagnoses and symptoms are described. Findings show 
that neurotic children require much more effective 
treatment than they have traditionally received in order 
to attain a good prognosis for adult mental health. (33 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

835. Watt, Norman F. & Lubensky, Amy W. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Childhood roots of schizophre- 
nia. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 363-375. —Earlier project reports . 
by N. F. Watt et al (see PA, Vol 45:8645) compared 
childhood social behavior of nonmigratory schizophren- 
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ics and normal classmates by analyzing teachers" 
comments in school records. The present investigation 
expanded the sample to include 54 schizophrenic 10th 
graders, 18 of whom migrated from their childhood 
community before being hospitalized. Behavioral differ- 
ences indicated emotional immaturity and social aliena- 
tion in the preschizophrenics, with sharp sex differences. 
Preschizophrenic boys were abrasive and antisocial, 
whereas preschizophrenic girls were introverted and 
socially insecure. No differences were associated with 
migration. The preschizophrenics had normal intelli- 
gence that remained stable throughout childhood, but 
overall scholastic performance was somewhat poorer 
than average. They achieved lower IQs than matched 
classmates, but differences from their own siblings were 
not significant. Childhood intelligence was not related to 
length of hospitalization. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

836. Waxler, Nancy E. (Massachusetts Mental Health 
Ctr, Boston) The normality of deviance: An alternate 
explanation of schizophrenia in the family. Schizophre- 
nia Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 38-47. —Proposes a 
theoretical model, based on studies of schizophrenia in 
the family and on recent work in the sociology of 
deviance, which suggests that all families require devi- 
ance and if it does not arise, the family will induce one of 
its members to break its rules. Any deviation, including 
schizophrenia, is considered normal in the family’s 
development, not a symptom of family pathology. The 
model is explored in detail, and the theories of R. A. 
Dentler and K. Erikson (1959) and of Erikson (1966) on 
the “collective conscience” applied to criminal deviance 
are applied to the family whose “deviant” is a sick, even 
schizophrenic, person. Experimental data from the 
literature are included to support this model of the 
positive function of deviance and of deviant behavior 
induced and sustained within the family. Family re- 
searchers and therapists are alerted to this alternate 
theory which gives a new perspective on illness and 
which has empirical support at other societal levels. (24 
ref) —B, McLean. 

837. Weinstock, Susan J. (Wayne State U) The 
effects of proprioceptive feedback and stimulus enrich- 
ment on schizophrenic thought disorder. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5697. 

838. Winokur, George. (U Iowa Medical Coll) Para- 
noid vs hebephrenic schizophrenia: Clinical and familial 
(genetic) heterogeneity. Psychopharmacology Communi- 
cations, 1975 Vol 1(6), 567-577. —Presents familial and 
genetic data from various studies of paranoid and 
hebephrenic schizophrenics which suggest that these 2 
forms are separate illnesses. They apparently have 
different clinical pictures and different outcomes, and 
hebephrenia shows a higher familial risk for Schizophre- 
nia than paranoid schizophrenia. Data on the expected 
results of genetic heterogeneity theory vs the phylogenic 
theory vs the single gene theory of. Schizophrenia are 
examined, and the question of whether like subtypes are 
related to each other is discussed. The preponderance of 
data showing a clustering of like subtypes in families of 
specifically diagnosed subgroups is in favor of genetic 
heterogeneity in schizophrenia. Problems in definin 
paranoid schizophrenia are noted and related to drug- 
induced psychosis and the possibility of a separate 
clinical entity, “acute paranoid schizophrenia,” being 
similar to amphetamine psychosis. (25 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
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839. Baer, Daniel J. & Corroda, James. (Boston Coll) 
Age of initial drug use and subsequent preference for 
other drugs. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, 
Pt 1), 936. —Administered a questionnaire about the age 
of first use of 14 drugs to 82 White and 18 non-White (32 
female and 68 male) heroin addicts in 10 rehabilitation 
agencies. Results of a stepwise regression analysis 
emphasize the relative importance of the age of first use 
of tobacco as a predictor of subsequent drug use. 

840. Beck, Aaron T. & Lester, David. (Philadelphia 
General Hosp, PA) Components of suicidal intent in 
completed and attempted suicides. Journal of Psycholo- 
&, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 35-38. —An objective suicidal 
intent scale by A. T. Beck et al was completed for 235 
completed suicides and 246 attempted suicides in 
Philadelphia. The responses to the items of the suicidal 
intent scale were factor analyzed separately for the 2 
groups, and the pattern of factors compared. The major 
difference centered around communication. For the 
completed suicide the decision appears to be whether to 
communicate; for the attempted suicide the decision 
appears to be when to communicate. —Journal abstract. 

841. Cohen, Sidney. (U California Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Los Angeles) The many causes of alcoholism. Drug 
Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1975(Apr), Vol 4(3), 1-4. 
— Discusses 3 causes of alcoholism (biological, physio- 
logical, and sociocultural), and outlines contributing 
factors in each group, recognizing that alcoholism is 
usually a combination of some or many of these factors. 
Biological causes may be genetic (e.g., inherited suscepti- 
bility to alcohol's acute effects, impaired ability to 
catabolize ingested alcohol, or difficulty in dealing with 
anxiety, frustration, and depression), biochemical (e.g. 
sensitivity to insulin, episodes of spontaneous hypoglyce- 
mia, or adrenal insufficiency), or endocrine (e.g., 
persistently low levels of androgenic hormones). Among 
the psychological causes of alcoholism are (a) need for 
tension relief and anxiety control, (b) personality 
disorders, (c) psychodynamic factors, (d) learning (e.g., 
tension reduction from drinking provides a positive 
reinforcement to continue drinking, and (e) role 
modeling (e.g., peer example or occupational pressures). 
Culture-specific drinking traditions, and those stresses 
and conflicts experienced by certain subcultures also 
contribute to overindulgence in alcohol. It is concluded 
that, although a specific life event may seem to be the 
cause of a person's alcoholism, antecedent factors such 
as those described are required for so severe a change in 
lifestyle. — B. McLean. 

842. Diener, Edward; Fraser, Scott С.; Beaman, 
Arthur L. & Kelem, Roger T. (U Illinois) Effects of 
deindividuation variables on stealing among Halloween 
trick-or-treaters. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 178-183. —Conducted a 
naturalistic study on Halloween to assess the effects of 3 
deindividuation variables (anonymity vs nonanonymity, 
alone vs group, and groups with or without a child who 
was made responsible for the Broup's actions) on stealing 
by children. Concealed raters unobtrusively observed 
approximately 1,300 trick-or-treating children who were 
assigned to various conditions and given an opportunity 
to steal candy and money. Significantly more stealing 
was observed under conditions of anonymity and in the 
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presence of a group. There was also an Anonymity— 
Group interaction. Altered responsibility affected the 
transgression rate only when both the leader and 
members were anonymous. The highest rates of stealing 
occurred among anonymous children in groups with 
altered responsibility. —Journal abstract. 

843. File, Karen N. (National Analysts, Philadelphia, 
PA) Sex roles and street roles. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 263-268. —Tested a 
proposed typology of the street roles of female addicts 
through interviews with 62 female addicts admitted to a 
city-wide intake and referral center. Five role types— 
seller, hustler, bag follower, worker, and dependent—were 
identified as distinct from each other and as exhausting 
the range of roles reported by respondents. It is 
suggested that the sex-role-street-role system in typologi- 
cal format obscures the sex-linked nature of these roles 
and their mutability, simultaneity, status ordering, and 
degree of risk. —Journal abstract. 

844. Gelles, Richard J. (U Rhode Island) Demytholo- 
gizing child abuse. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), Vol 
25(2), 135-141. —Discusses myths about child abuse 
including definition, estimates of incidence, and state- 
ments of cause. It is emphasized that research and 
treatment on the problem of abuse should focus on the 
distinctive acts of violence and nonviolence and on acts 
of omission and commission that place children at 
risk—not on a general definition of abuse. Arguments 
against the psychopathological approach in assessing 
cause are presented. Consideration of social-psychologi- 
cal antecedents of abuse leads to the conclusion that 
cultural approval of violence as a child-rearing tech- 
nique, together with structurally determined lack of 
resources available to the caretaker, contribute to abuse. 
The social stigma attached to the label “child abuser” 
hampers the effectiveness of treatment and prevention 
programs. The traditional approach of removing the 
child from the home may, in some cases, be more 
harmful to the child and family than the problem being 
treated. An eclectic approach to prevention designed to 
maximize program impact should provide services based 
on “informed humanism” and scientific fact. (19 ref) 
—A. C. Moltu. 

845. Gethin Morgan, H. et al. (U Bristol, England) 
Deliberate self-harm: A follow-up study of 279 patients. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 
361-368. —Followed-up 279 patients 1-2 yrs after an act 
of nonfatal deliberate self-harm to assess Ss' social and 
economic status and to examine the relationship between 
treatment received after such an episode and outcome. 
Of 155 patients offered a psychiatric outpatient appoint- 
ment at the time of the self-harm act, only 68 completed 
the treatment. A further act of deliberate self-harm was 
committed by 26 males and 41 females within 12 mo. 
The factors most highly associated with repetition were 
previous psychiatric treatment, a previous act of deliber- 
ate self-harm, and a criminal record. Significantly more 
repeaters received prolonged psychiatric care after the 
initial episode of deliberate self-harm. The implications 
of these findings for the clinical management of such 
patients are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

846. Glaus, Ronald A. (VA Hosp, Tacoma, WA) 
Suggestibility in young drug dependent and normal 
populations. British Journal of Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 
70(3), 287-293. —Investigated the suggestibility of 19 
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male veteran drug-abusers compared with 20 active 
military nonabusers by means of a paper and pencil test 
designed specifically for this study. A ¢ test of results 
indicates no significant difference between groups but an 
analysis of control item scores raises questions of abuser 
responses. Implications of results for drug-abuser reha- 
bilitation suggest that those approaches which work with 
nonabusers may have the greater effect. Additional study 
is needed to expand and confirm tentative results, 
—Journal summary. 

847. Gnepp, Eric H. A causal theory of suicide. 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 45-53. —Examines 
suicide as a biological and psychological phenomenon. 
Culture is regarded as a correlative but not a causal 
factor. Aggressive and depressive responses are discussed 
in detail, both in their biological etiology and in the 
learning process which precedes recourse to suicide. —/. 
Davis. 

848. Goodwin, Donald. Is alcoholism hereditary? New 
York, NY: Oxford U, 1976. viii, 171 p. $7.95. 

849. Greer, Gary R. (U Pittsburgh) The roles of basal 
arousal, anticipatory anxiety and incubation in primary 
sociopathic delinquents, secondary sociopathic delin- 
quents, high-anxious normal delinquents andd low- 
anxious normal delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5677. 

850. Huppert, Felicia A. & Piercy, Malcolm. (U 
Cambridge, England) Recognition memory in amnesic 
patients: Effects of temporal context and familiarity of 
material. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 3-20. —Con- 
ducted 2 experiments dealing with memory in amnesiacs. 
In Exp I recognition memory for pictures, high frequen- 
cy words, and low frequency words was examined in 5 
Korsakoff patients and 5 alcoholic controls at retention 
intervals of 10 min, 1 wk and 7 wks. Korsakoffs showed 
(a) surprisingly good recognition of pictures and low 
frequency words, scoring well above chance even at the 
longest retention interval; and (b) no evidence of a faster 
than normal rate of forgetting. In Exp П, with 8 
Korsakoffs and 8 alcoholic controls, the familiarity of 
pictures was varied so that correct recognition involved 
either (a) explicit decisions as to whether items had been 
seen 10 min or 24 hrs previously, or (b) decisions as to 
whether items had ever been seen before. Korsakoffs 
were severely impaired in making the Ist type of 
discrimination but had little difficulty with the 2nd type. 
It is suggested that the primary defect in amnesia may 
concern contextual memory rather than memory for 
items as such. —Journal summary. 

851. Kaldegg, A. Aspects of personal relationships in 
heroin dependent young men: An experimental study. 
British Journal of Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 703), 
277-286. —Presents the results of Eysenck's Personality 
Inventory (30 cases), the Draw a Person test (40 cases), 
the Personal Preference Scale (37 cases), and card 6 BM 
of the TAT (53 cases) given to heroin dependent young 
men. No statistically significant differences were found 
in the extraversion-introversion dimension. On the 
Personal Preference Scale the addicts scored significantly 
lower than “normals” on “masculinity” and significantly 
higher on “femininity” but in spite of these trends their 
femininity score did not exceed the masculinity score as 
was the case with homosexuals. The TAT stories were 
thematically different from other clinical groups and 
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some showed preoccupation with death in an unusual 
way. —Journal abstract. 9 

852. Kutchinsky, Berl. (U Copenhagen, Inst of Crimi- 
nal Science, Denmark) Deviance and criminality: The 
case of voyeur in a peeper's paradise. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3), 145-151. —Dis- 
cusses the fact that since legal restrictions on pornogra- 
phy and pornograhic activities began to be abolished in 
Denmark, criminal peepers have disappeared from 
Copenhagen; reports to the police of peeping dropped 
from 76 in 1965 to 2 in 1972. This change was 
unexpected because (a) public attitudes toward peeping 
(as opposed to voyeurism, which is deviant but not 
criminal) had not become more lenient, and (b) the 
peeper was supposed to derive much of his satisfaction 
from the illegality of his activities. A description and 
analysis is presented of the case of a 68-yr-old sailor who 
had been a peeper since he was 30, but when restrictions 
on pornography were relaxed found films, live-shows, 
etc, satisfactory substitutes for peeping. Interviews in 
depth provided many indications of why he had become 
a peeper and why he stopped. It is tentatively concluded 
that while the commitment to deviant behavior develops 
as an interaction between internal and external factors, 
the committing of crimes as a result of deviance is 
primarily determined by external factors: the law and the 
availability of legal and illegal opportunities. —/. Davis. 

853. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) A 
cross-national study of suicide and homicide. Behavior 
Science Research, 1974 Vol 9(4), 307-318. —An investi- 
gation of aspects of suicidal and homicidal behavior in 
18 nations identified 3 basic factors: the suicide rate, the 
homicide rate, and the male/female suicide rate ratio. A 
number of social, economic, and climate variables were 
examined for their association with these factors. The 
suicide rate was associated with the number of psychiat- 
ric patients and the birth rate. The homicide rate was 
associated with per capita income, cigarette consump- 
tion, and climate. The male/female suicide rate ratio was 
associated with the number of psychiatric patients, 
climate, and the proportion of elderly in the population. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

854. Lester, David. (Stockton State Coll) Completed 

suicides and females in the labor force. Psychological. 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 730. —Measured the 
correlation between the completed suicide rate for each 
of the 72 census tracts in Buffalo, New York, with the 
percentage of females in the labor force as noted in the 
1960 US Census. None of 5 measures of the suicide rate 
(е.р., total suicide rate based on total population or total 
suicide rate based on total population over 14 yrs of age) 
was significantly correlated with the proportion of 
females in the labor force. 
б 855. , Lester, David. (Stockton State Coll) Status 
integration and homicide. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 774. —Tested the prediction 
that there is a direct relationship between homicide rates 
and the degree of status integration (i.e., the degree to 
which people have roles that do not conflict) in a society. 
Data from the US and Sri Lanka (Ceylon) support the 
prediction. 

856. Lyons, H. A. (Purdysburn Hosp, Belfast, North- 
ps бала) fer of violence in Northern Ireland. 
international Journal of Offender Ther. & Comparative 
Criminology, 1975 Vol Bay 292-208. — Notes that 
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neuroses, ordinary psychiatric disturbances, depression, 
and suicide have diminished during the troubles in 
Northern Ireland, but the encouragement it has given to 
the psychopath and to the aggressive tendencies of the 
young is a significant and disturbing phenomenon. 

857. Matranga, James Т. (Creedmoor Psychiatric Ctr, 
Adolescent Unit, Queens Villge, NY) The relationship 
between behavioral indices of aggression and hostile 
content on the TAT. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1976(Apr) Vol 40(2), 130-134. —Studied the role of 
fantasy in mitigating the overt expression of aggression 
by examining the relationship between aggressive behav- 
ior and aggressive story content on the TAT. A rating 
scale, checklist, and offense scale were used to measure 
the aggressive behavior of 76 male institutionalized 
juvenile (mean age, 17.21 yrs) offenders. While only 1 
measure correlated significantly with hostile content on 
the TAT, all 3 correlations were negative, suggesting an 
inverse relationship between measures of aggression and 
aggressive content on the TAT. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

858. Millman, Howard L. & Schaefer, Charles E. 
(Children's Village, Psychological Services & Research, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY) Behavioral change: Program evalua- 
tion and staff feedback. Child Welfare, 1975(Dec), Vol 
54(10), 692-702. —Describes the use of behavioral 
ratings in a residential treatment center for boys and how 
the results of such ratings are reported to the staff and 
administration. Ss were 8-14 yr olds who were generally 
referred to the center because of behavioral problems at 
home and school and because of a variety of learning 
difficulties. Ss were rated 6 mo apart, using the Devereux 
Child Behavior Rating Scale and the Devereux Elemen- 
tary School Behavior Rating Scale. Data are then 
analyzed and summarized for other staff members 
including only statistically significant differences, thus 
enabling the staff to view the student's behavior in 
relation to that of his peers in his cottage and classroom. 
—M. E. Pounsel. 

859. Nelsen, R. Owen. (U Minnesota) A study of the 
role of sex offenders' marriages in the commission of 
their sex offenses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5687. 

860. Ng, Lorenz K. & Szara, Stephen. (NIMH, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) On understanding 
and treating narcotic dependence: A neuropsychophar- 
macological perspective. British Journal of Addiction, 
1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 311-324. —Examines the multifac- 
torial and complex etiology of narcotic dependence in 
man. Social, psychological, and pharmacological factors 
all play important roles in the genesis of this disorder. 
Viewed from а scientific standpoint, addiction to 
narcotics is a remarkable phenomenon (ie. that a 
foreign substance—the narcotic drug—with no known 
biological function can produce a "hunger" of such 
intensity that the drive for the toxic foreign substance 
displaces all other basic needs and responsibilities). Such 
a profound alteration of human behavior by a foreign 
chemical may have originated in some important 
biochemical events somewhere in the body. This review 
examines the psychopharmacological and biochemical 
factors that may be pertinent and the interaction of these 
factors which may contribute to the phenomenon of 
narcotic-seeking behavior. Rational guidelines for new 
and improved biomedical modalities for treatment of 
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narcotic dependence are suggested by past and ongoing 
research. —Journal abstract. 

861. Paredes, Alfonso; Hood, William R. & Seymour, 
Harry. (U Oklahoma Health Sciences Ctr) Sobriety as a 
symptom of alcohol intoxication: A clinical commentary 
on intoxication and drunkenness. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 233-243. — Discusses 
intoxication and drunken behavior as related but not 
identical phenomena. Certain biological, psychomotor, 
and psychological effects define intoxication. On the 
other hand, drunken behavior is to a great extent 
culturally defined and is related to variables such as 
time, place, environmental cues, social atmosphere, role 
expectations, attitudes, and psychological needs. A 
common denominator for both is alcohol inhibition. The 
behavior of an intoxicated alcoholic does not have to be 
drunken. In support of this position, a case is presented 
showing that an alcoholic, whose drinking behavior is 
characteristically maladaptive, was able to display 
socially integrative behavior while exposed to substantial 
amounts of alcohol. 29 other male alcoholics received 
alcohol according to a two-day drinking schedule. The Ss 
initiated and stopped drinking on request and did not 
display provocative behavior while drinking. The study 
demonstrates that it is possible to initiate and easily 
terminate periods of drinking in alcoholics. This may 
represent a first step in the process of teaching alcoholics 
to drink without exhibiting socially disruptive behavior. 
(39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

862. Penk, W. E. & Robinowitz, R. (VA Hosp, Dallas, 
TX) Personality differences of volunteer and nonvolun- 
teer heroin and nonheroin drug users. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 91—100. 
—Assessed effects of volunteering on investigations of 
drug abuse. MMPI profiles of 4 matched groups of 34 Ss 
each entering a drug-treatment program were compared: 
(a) heroin-using volunteers, (b) nonheroin drug-taking 
volunteers, (c) heroin-using nonvolunteers, and (d) 
nonheroin drug-taking nonvolunteers. All Ss were male, 
White, and 24 yrs of age. Volunteering heroin users and 
nonheroin drug users evidenced heightened disturbance 
in all aspects of adjustment as compared with heroin and 
nonheroin drug-using nonvolunteers. Control of volun- 
tarism minimized differences between volunteer heroin 
users and nonheroin users but not between nonvolunteer 
heroin users and nonheroin drug users. Results do not 
support interpretations that predisposing personality 
features contribute to compulsive drug use. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

863. Platt, Jerome J.; Hoffman, Alan R. & Ebert, R. 
Kurt. (Hahnemann Medical Coll & Hosp, Community 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation Ctr, Philadelphia, 
PA) Recent trends in the demography of heroin 
addiction among youthful offenders. International Jour- 
nal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 221-236. —Ana- 
lyzed data from institutional records of 472 heroin 
addicts and 414 nondrug users (ages 19-22 yrs) admitted 
to a youth correctional center between 1968 and 1972. 
Heroin addicts were older, better educated, and more 
intelligent than nonaddicts. In addition, the racial 
composition of both the addict and nonaddict samples 
became increasingly non-White in composition and 
better educated, nonaddicts became increasingly older, 
and no significant trends with respect to intelligence took 
place. Findings support the view of the addict as being 
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relatively more socially competent than his nonaddict 
offender peer. Implications for a model of addiction and 
rehabilitation are discussed. It is suggested that addicts 
presently being admitted may have more resources in 
terms of education and academic accomplishment and, if 
properly motivated, may be better equipped to deal with 
their problems. —Journal abstract. 

864. Roberts, Albert R. (Ed). (State Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency, Trenton, NJ) Self-destructive behav- 
ior. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1975. xvi, 215 p. 
— Presents a collection of articles concerning patterns of 
direct and indirect self-destruction, and the social, 
medical, psychological, and psychiatric correlates of 
such behavior are examined. The etiology, prevention, 
and treatment of self-destructive conduct are emphasiz- 
ed. 

865. Rohan, William P. (Northampton VA Hosp, 
MA) Quantitative dimensions of alcohol use for 
hospitalized problem drinkers. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1976(Mar) Vol 37(3) 154-159. —Obtained 
estimates of lifetime drinking quantities from 2 samples 
of hospitalized drinkers (40 Ss each) by personal 
interview. Group parameters for the 2 samples were 
similar but individuals differed considerably from each 
other on all measures. Because of the great quantitative 
diversity among those labeled "alcoholic," it is more 
useful to view drinking within a quantitative continuum, 
and discard the presently accepted dichotomy which 
arbitrarily divides drinkers into the 2 classes of normal 
and abnormal. Drinking quantities would be associated 
with probable social and physical damage along the 
drinking continuum. It would not be necessary to view 
those at the extremes of the continuum as qualitatively 
different from other drinkers, but as quantitatively 
different. The relationships between quantity and the 
adverse consequences of drinking are not simple. The 
harm that any quantity of alcohol can cause may also 
depend on other factors. Drinking may be viewed as a 
learned behavior that is a response to ongoing events 
within the person's environment, rather than as a 
symptom of an underlying disease process. Like other 
conditioned behaviors, it is regulated, by the effects 
which it produces. The occurrence of this persistent 
nonadaptive behavior can be explained by the principles 
of learning theory, making it unnecessary to suppose an 
underlying disease process to account for such behavior. 
—Journal summary. 

866. Saad, E. S. & Madden, J. S. (Bridgewater Hosp, 
Manchester, England) Certificated incapacity and un- 
employment in alcoholics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Àpr Vol 128, 340-345. —73 male alcoholics 
permitted information to be obtained from official 
sources about time recorded as lost from work in receipt 
of sickness or unemployment benefits and about their 
weekly state insurance contributions. The average yearly 
time loss was 121.7 working days/person, comprising an 
average yearly loss through sickness of 86.1 and through 
unemployment of 35.6 working days, respectively. By 
contrast the recorded national sickness loss for males in 
a comparable 12-mo period averaged 15.9 working 
days/person. 13 alcoholics showed, over 5 yrs, prolonged 
deficiency in work attendance. State benefits to the Ss, 
over 12 mo during the early 1970s, totalled more than 
18,000 British pounds. Diagnoses on their medical 
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Certificates underestimated incapacity from alcoholism. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

867. Sternberg, David & Cohen, Abraham, (Adelphi U) 
Developmental and dynamic determinants of drug 
addiction. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 75-80. —Argues that vulnerability to 
drug addiction (i.e., extreme dependence on external 
substances) Tepresents a failure of internalization of 
regulatory controls resulting from deficiencies in the 
rhythm of gratification and frustration provided by the 
early mothering figure. Faulty internalization of the 
maternal role of “drive tamer” and tension regulator is 
Presumed to lay the developmental groundwork for a 
Predisposition to addiction. Other psychoanalytical 
views of addiction are noted, and the addict’s lack of 
meaningful object relationships and rejection of socio- 
Cultural values are discussed. Since it is suggested further 
that drug abuse is related to an ego deficiency and 
attempts to neutralize feelings of tension, pain, or 
conflict, the addict’s problems in sustaining self-esteem 
and coping with Separation anxiety are examined. 
Amphetamine abuse is seen as the most poignant 
evidence of the addict’s desperate measures to neutralize 
tension and restore inner homeostatic control. (15 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

868. Thomas, Alexander & Chess, Stella, (New York U 
Medical School) Evolution of behavior disorders into 
adolescence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 133(5), 539-542. —The authors’ New York longitu- 
dinal Study has followed the development of 136 Ss from 
infancy into adolescence. The Present study reports the 
distribution of diagnoses and outcome of 43 children 


period and the characteristics of 5 new cases diagnosed 
in adolescence. Issues of prediction are also discussed. 
The analysis of the longitudinal data for Ss with and 
without behavior disorders is used to discuss 2 general 
Issues in the literature—the significance of adolescent 
turmoil and the distinctness of adolescence as a 
developmental Stage. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

869. Weinlander, Max М. & Sung Ho Lee, (VA Ctr, 


form of "focal suicide," significantly lowered the mean 
age of suicidal veterans by 9.85 yrs, but did not 
significantly lower the mean age of nonsuicidal veterans, 
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and a drug history were obtained for all Ss. Based on 
specific criteria, Ss were divided into abstainers 
(М = 7), occasional user (N = 28), regular user 
(№ = 16) and heavy user (№ = 49). Heavy users had 
more unemployment, divorce and separation, characte- 
rological and neurotic diagnoses, and problematic prior 
social events, and fewer social resources at the time оГ 
admission. Unexpectedly, abstainers and drug users did 
not differ significantly for all other demographic and 
clinical parameters. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

871. Whitehill, Mark; DeMyer-Gapin, Sandra & Scott, 
Thomas J. (Hamilton Coll) Stimulation seeking in 
antisocial preadolescent children. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 101-104. —Deter- 
mined whether antisocial preadolescent male children 
display more stimulation seeking than normals or 
neurotics in a situation intentionally designed to be 
boring. Ss were asked to view a monotonous sequence of 
photographic slides. They were allowed to control the 
rate of slide presentation, and viewing time was taken as 
an inverse measure of stimulation seeking. Results 
support the prediction that antisocial children would 
exceed normals and that normals would exceed neurotics 
in stimulation seeking. —Journal abstract. 

872. Wodarski, John S.; Feldman, Ronald A. & Pedi, 
Stephen J. (U Maryland School of Social Work. 
Baltimore) Effects of different observational systems 
and time sequences upon non-participant observers' 
behavioral ratings. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 275-278. 
— Employed 4 different observational systems and 2 time 
Sequences to determine the extent to which they would 
yield different incidences of antisocial behavior. Two 
videotapes, randomly chosen from a pool of 30 tapes, 
were utilized. These illustrated the behaviors of antisocial 
children in a natural setting. Six observers were reliably 
trained in the observational Systems. Observers, systems, 
time sequences, and tapes were assigned randomly and 
counterbalanced, thus providing for a within-experimen- 
tal replication. Results indicate no significant differences 
for time sequences or observational systems. —Journal 
abstract. 
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873. Balthazar, E. E. & Phillips, J. L. (Central 
Wisconsin Colony & Training School, Madison) Social 
adjustment in more severely retarded, institutionalized 
individuals: The sum of adjusted behavior. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan) Vol 80(4), 
454-459. —Describes the $шп of Adjusted Behavior, a 
measure which is used to count kinds of social behavior 


In severely mentally retarded residents. Measures of 


Social adjustment were determined for 77 ambulatory, 
Severely and profoundly retarded institutionalized per- 
sons. Data concerning the relationship between the Sum 
of Adjusted Behavior and CA to MA, age at time of 
institutionalization, gender, medical diagnosis, medica- 
tion, and social behavior are discussed. The relationships 
between adjustment and adaptive behavior are also 
defined. —Journal abstract. 
874. Bisiach, Edoardo , (U Milano, Ctr di Neuropsico- 
logia, Italy) Characteristics of visual stimuli and naming 
in aphasic adults: Comments on the paper 
by Corlew and Nation. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1). 
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74-15. —Replies to 1975 criticisms by M. M. Corlew and 
J. E. Nation of the author's 1966 paper on naming 
behavior by aphasic adults. Failure of Corlew and 
Nation to replicate findings of earlier studies is attribut- 
ed to sample differences. Theoretical and methodological 
criticisms are challenged. 

875. Daniels, Gary J. (Ohio State U) A methodologi- 
cal study of concept formation in mentally retarded 
adults. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5674. 

876. Dixon, Michael & Spradlin, Joseph. (U Kansas, 
Bureau of Child Research) Establishing stimulus equiva- 
lences among retarded adolescents. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 21(1), 144-164. 
—1п 4 experiments with a total of 6 11-15 yr old 
institutionalized Ss, 2 separate sets of stimuli were 
established as stimulus classes in a match-to-sample task 
by using each stimulus as both a sample and choice 
stimulus for every other member within that set. After 
classes were established, Ss were taught to select 1 
member of each class when an associated auditory 
stimulus was presented. After this training, 3 of 6 Ss were 
able to select the remaining members of each stimulus 
class in response to the appropriate auditory stimuli 
without direct training. The other 3 Ss also demonstra- 
ted transfer after additional members of each stimulus 
class were brought under the control of the auditory 
stimuli through direct training. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

877. Gillespie, Patricia H.; Miller, Ted L. & Fielder, 
Virginia D. (Indiana U School of Education, Ctr for 
Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped) Legislative 
definitions of learning disabilities: Roadblocks to 
effective service. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1975(Dec), Vol 8(10), 660-666. —Notes that current state 
legislation reflects professional differences of opinion 
about the identification, assessment, and placement of 
learning disabled children. It is suggested that services 
for the learning disabled will be improved if legislation 
decreases its emphasis on categories and concentrates 
instead on providing mechanisms for meeting the 
specific educational needs of individual children. 

878. Gottlieb, Jay & Siperstein, Gary N. (Research 
Inst for Educational Problems, Cambridge, MA) Atti- 
tudes toward mentally retarded persons: Effects of 
attitude referent specificity. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 376-381. — Studied the 
effects of the specificity of the attitude referent on 75 
female undergraduates" expressed attitudes. Specifically, 
attitudes toward a “mentally retarded person" referent 
were compared with attitudes toward mentally retarded 
referents who were described in terms of their severity of 
retardation and CA. Results indicate that expressed 
attitudes toward a nondescript mentally retardd person 
referent were generally intermediate in favorability 
between mildly and severely retarded person referents. 
The response format of the attitude questionnaire (e.g., 
Likert’s of forced-choice) also affected attitude scores 
differently as a function of the referent employed. (24 

ref) —Journal abstract. 

879. Hall, Judy E. & Morris, Helen L. (U Alabama 
Medical School, Birmingham) Sexual knowledge and 
attitudes of institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 
retarded adolescents. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 382-387. —61 noninsti- 
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tutionalized and 61 institutionalized mentally retarded 
adolescents were psychometrically assessed on 3 meas- 
ures: sexual knowledge, sexual attitudes, and self-con- 
cept. Results show that the 2 groups differed on total 
score on sex knowledge only, with the noninstitutional- 
ized group being more knowledgeable. With regard to 
sexual attitudes and self-concept, the 2 groups did not 
differ in terms of total correct statements. Internal 
consistency demonstrated on all the measures ranged 
from .50 to .90. Intercorrelations of relevant variables for 
each group (10 for the noninstitutionalized, 13 for the 
institutionalized) produced several significant correla- 
tions. Results are discussed with reference to the 
development of a standardized instrument for assessing 
sex education programs for mentally retarded persons. 
—Journal abstract. 

880. Hayes, Charles S. (U Iowa, Child Development 
Clinic) Risk-taking by retarded and nonretarded child- 
ren. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 3263, Pt n 
738. —Used a switch game to measure risk taking 
propensities of 30 male and 30 female mildly retarded 
children (mean IQ, 68) in special education classes and 
60 nonretarded children of comparable MAs in 3rd-5th 
grades. Results indicate that in certain risk situations, 
retarded children take as many or more risks than. do 
nonretarded children. There were no sex differences. _ 

881. Hughes, G. C. & Greenman, G. Aetiological 
factors in mental retardation: A survey of 212 cases. 
Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1975(Sep), Vol 
3(7), 205-207. —Attempted to determine the basic cause 
of the mental handicap in 212 children and adults. The 
degree of mental handicap was for the most part, within 
the moderate range, and of the group of 114 were 
recognized cases of Down's syndrome. Among the other 
98 cases, an etiological diagnosis could be made in 33 
cases, in 11 cases, the handicap was either of genetic 
origin or had arisen early in pregnancy. In the remaining 
54 no cause for the handicap could be determined 
though 4 were of low birth weight, 5 had cerebral palsy, 2 
were psychotic, and 16 had epilepsy. —Journal abstract. 

882. Levinson, Betty S. (U Maryland) Color-form 
preference in dyslexic children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5530. 

883. Lobb, Harold & Hardwick, Claudia. (CPRI, 
London, Canada) Eyelid conditioning and intellectual 
level: Effects of repeated acquisition and extinction. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 
80(4), 423-430. —30 college students and 30 moderately 
retarded persons with approximately equal ages received 
8 alternating phases of acquisition and extinction ei 
with an electric pulse as the UCS for classical eyeli 
conditioning. Results show that Ss in 2 conditioning 
groups did not differ significantly in attaining the 
acquisition criterion during any phase and Шәл 
systematic improvement in approaching the me 
rate of acquisition. However, college students exhibite: 
abrupt extinction in every phase, in contrast to retarde 
Ss. "Learning to learn" in the retarded group was more 
marked across acquisition than across extinction ри 
Random control groups of the 2 S classes displaye 
equal relative frequencies of nonconditioned blinks. 
Some of the findings clearly contradict a stimulus- 
context hypothesis of differences in learning rate 
associated with IQ level. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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884. Luckey, Robert E. & Neman, Ronald. (National 
Assoc for Retarded Citizens, Arlington, TX) Practices in 
estimating mental retardation prevalence. Mental Re- 
tardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 16-18. —State offices of 
mental retardation were surveyed to determine current 
methods used to estimate the prevalence of mental 
retardation. Questionnaires were returned from 39 states 
and the District of Columbia. Continuing use of the 3% 
estimate and an IQ criterion were found in the majority 
of states, despite recent challenges to the validity of this 

prevalence rate and the movement to adopt a dual 
criteria for defining mental retardation. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

885. Mahoney, Darrell J. (Caulfield Inst of Technolo- 
£y School of Business, Australia) The definition, classifi- 
cation and incidence of mental retardation. Australian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(8), 
209-214. —Examines definitions and classifications of 
mental retardation and the incidence of the condition, 
both generally and in relation to the Australian popula- 
tion. 

886. Morelan, Steve J. (U Puget Sound, School of 
Education & Occupational Therapy) IQ, mental age, 
complexity, and trial blocks and the response latency of 

retarded and nonretarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 437-441. —Ex- 
amined the relationship between MA, IQ, complexity, 
and trial blocks on the processing performance of 20 
nonretarded and 20 retarded children. The main effect of 
Trial Blocks and the MA X Complexity interaction 
were significant. Results support the conclusion that 
MA, not IQ, is important for information processing. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

887. O'Connor, P. D. (U North Carolina School of 
Education, Chapel Hill) Efficacy of educational and 
medical intervention for prevention of mental retarda- 
tion based on physiological and psychological research. 
Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1975(Sep), Vol 
3(7), 179-190. —Presents a 2-part discussion of (a) the 
learning deficits exhibited by the cultural-familial retard- 
ed and (b) the prevention of retardation by early 
childhood education programs. Physiological evidence is 
presented for early educational programs by examining 
the effects of enrichment on the cortical development of 
infrahumans. A review of the literature indicates that 
early stimulation does facilitate cognitive development, 
and both consolidation and early stimulation can be 
explained at least partially on a physiological basis. The 
results of existing programs suggest that a remediation 
program should focus on psychopharmacological inter- 
vention while preventive programs should focus on early 
infant stimulation, both cognitively and nutritionally. 
Anatomical and chemical changes demonstrated by 
infrahuman studies suggest that much more can be done 
to prevent developmental retardation. (49 ref) —M. 

Ellison-Pounsel. 

888. Paternite, Carl E.; Loney, Jan & Langhorne, John 
E. (U Iowa) Relationships between symptomatology 
and SES-related factors in hyperkinetic/MBD boys. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 
46(2), 291-301. —Examined relationships among symp- 
tomatology, socioeconomic status (SES), and parenting 
styles for 113 hyperkinetic/minimal brain dysfunction 

4-12 yr old boys from intact families. Primary symptoms 
(e.g., hyperactivity) did not vary as a function of SES, 
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but SES-related differences emerged for secondary 
symptoms (e.g. aggressive behavior and self-esteem 
deficits) and for parenting variables (rated by 2 inde- 
pendent judges on 9 scales, including firmness, consisten- 
су, social incompetence, and gross deviance). Parenting 
variables were better predictors of secondary symptoms 
than SES. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

889. Poetter, Rodney A. & Gulas, Ivan (Ohio U) The 
Fear Survey Schedule: Response styles to fear-arousing 
stimuli. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
731—737. —Administered Wolpe and Lang's Fear Survey 
Schedule to 90 undergraduates, of whom 17 were 
selected for further investigation of response style to 
neutral and fear-arousing stimuli. Results indicate that 


(a) S's reported response to a stimulus is a function of 


both the S's perception of the stimulus as either neutral 
or threatening (external determinant) and the degree of 
general fear arousal (internal determinant); (b) Ss are 
more likely to move “away” or "against" feared stimuli 
than neutral stimuli, although they will usually move 
"toward" neutral stimuli; and (c) the schedule is a 
reliable instrument for assessing a person's response to 
various situations. An analysis of normative data is 
presented which generally supports previous research 
with this schedule. —Journal abstract. 

890. Rudel, Rita G.; Denckla, Martha B. & Spalten, 
Elinor. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) 
Paired associate learning of Morse Code and Braille 
letter names by dyslexic and normal children. Cortex, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 61-70. — Tested 20 dyslexic and 20 
normal 10-yr-old children, matched for age and sex and 
with the same mean IQ, on their ability to learn letter 
names of Braille configurations presented visually or 
tactually and to learn Morse Code signals presented 
aurally. The dyslexic Ss learned fewer letters in all 3 
modalities, although for both groups the visual-verbal 
method was easiest. The deficits are not attributable to 
specific modality dysfunction nor to a failure of 
intersensory integration. More general encoding and 
retrieval difficulties appear to be implicated. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

891. Singh, Nirbhay N. & Stott, Grant. (U Auckland, 
New Zealand) The conservation of number in mental 
retardates. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(8), 215-221. —Studied the conservation 
of number in 20 retarded children whose CAs were 8 yrs 
11 mo-16 yrs 6 mo and MAs were 2 yrs 9 mo-4 yrs 9 mo. 
Standard conservation questions, involving the concepts 
of equivalence, less, and more were used. Ss’ conceptual 
ability was strongly correlated to their MAs. Results are 
interpreted within the Piagetian framework of intellectu- 
al development, and the problems involved in the use of 
verbal measures with retardates are noted. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

892. Solway, Kenneth S.; Cook, Thomas H. & Hays, J. 
Ray. WISC subtest patterns of delinquent female 
retardates. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 

42. —Compared mean WISC subtest ranks of 61 9-17 yr 
old female delinquent retardates with male delinquent 
retardates and 10 other previously studied samples of 
nondelinquent retardates. Only Black female delinquents 
were unlike the larger population of retardates: they had 
greater difficulty in the Object Assembly subtest than all 
other samples. Female delinquent retardates, particularly 
Blacks, also performed somewhat better on Verbal 
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subtests than either male delinquent or nondelinquent 
retardates. 

893. Stewart, David W. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp, Pineville) Effects of sex and ethnic variables on 
the profiles of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistics and 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 53-54. —A study of the 
effects of sex and ethnicity (Black, Mexican-American, 
or Anglo-American) variables on the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities and WISC profiles of 42 
mentally retarded, 42 normal, and 41 children with 
diagnosed learning or language problems aged 6-10 yrs 
indicated that while such effects may attain statistical 
significance, the amount of variance accounted for by 
the variables is small. Findings question the practical 
significance of such effects. —Journal abstract. 

894. Sulzbacher, Stephen I. (U Washington, Seattle) 
The learning-disabled or hyperactive child: Diagnosis 
and treatment. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1975(Dec), Vol 234(9), 938-941. —Proposes 
that in dealing with children with learning disabilities, 
minimal brain dysfunction (MBD), or hyperactivity, 
greater emphasis be placed on obtaining differential 
diagnostic information which would lead more directly 
toward a choice of treatment tactics for the individual 
child. To gain insight into the child's problem, it is 
suggested that the person who recognized the difficulty 
be identified and that the child's maladaptive behaviors 
be described. The goal of treatment is to reduce the 
frequency of the problem behaviors, or deceleration 
targets, and increase the frequency of desirable behav- 
iors, or acceleration targets. Once targets have been 
identified, an ongoing record of the frequency of these 
behaviors should be kept so objective evaluation of the 
severity of the disorder and of the results of treatment 
may occur. When drug treatment is chosen, it is 
recommended that the desirable dose level be deter- 
mined by trying 2 doses of the same stimulant medica- 
tion and a placebo. Behavioral data may be collected 
over separate blocks of 3-4 days for each dose level and 
the placebo. Although treatment may help MBD 
children control hyperactivity and distractibility, mal- 
adaptive social behavior and emotional dysfunction often 
persist. Suggestions are made to assist the child in 
expressing anger, overcoming loneliness and developing 
empathy, and establishing self-control. —А. C. Мойи. 

895. Tavormina, J. B.; Henggeler, Scott W. & Gayton, 
William F. (U Virginia) Age trends in parental assess- 
ments of the behavior problems of their retarded 
children. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 
38-39, —52 mothers with a retarded child living at home 
each voluntarily provided a list and description of the 3 
most pressing problems she currently faced in the 
management of her child. Responses were categorized 
into 12 problem areas and analyzed by age groups (2-4 
yrs, 4-6 yrs, 8-12 yrs, and 12-17 yrs). The category of 
disobedience, stubbornness, and noncompliance was the 
most pressing issue and occurred with greatest frequency 
in all age groups except adolescence. There was a trend 
for most issues to decrease with age. These included (a) 
eating problems; (b) talking and communication prob- 
lems; (c) mobility-walking problems; (d) impulsivity, 
sensitivity, and “temperamental” behavior; (e) aggres- 
siveness toward others; and (f) personal hygiene and 
dressing problems. In contrast, problems with social 
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interaction peaked in the oldest age group. Concern with 
toileting and toilet training existed across all age groups 
and was listed by 45% of the mothers. —А. С. Moltu. 

896. TeBeest, Dennis L. & Dickie, Jane R. (Hope 
Coll) Responses to frustration: Comparison of institu- 
tionalized and noninstitutionalized retarded adolescents 
and nonretarded children and adolescents. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 
407-413. —30 adolescents (10 institutionalized retarded, 
10 noninstitutionalized retarded, 10 nonretarded CA- 
matched) and 10 children (nonretarded MA-matched) 
were individually given the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study (Children's Form); MA was determined by 
scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Respon- 
ses were scored for direction of blame and reaction type, 
yielding 9 frustration response categories. Three of the 9 
response categories showed significant group relation- 
ships. Retardation, institutionalization, and CA all had 
an effect on responding, although analysis of response 
profiles showed all groups to be very similar in response 
pattern. —Journal abstract. 

897. Turnure, James Е.; Larsen, Sharon N. & Thurlow, 
Martha L. (U Minnesota) Outerdirectedness in retarded 
children as a function of sex of experimenter and sex of 
subject. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1976(Jan), Vol 80(4), 460-468. —Effects of same- and 
cross-sex Es on attentive behavior and learning of 32 
male and 32 female educable mentally retarded children 
were examined in 2 conditions: not present (not in) or 
present and providing cues relevant to; task mastery 
(relevant cue). A significant Sex of E X Sex of Subject 
interaction was found in the learning data, with girls 
performing significantly better than boys when the E. was 
male; the reverse pattern was evident, although not 
statistically significant, when the E was female. Some 
effects were also found for individual Es. Although 
significantly more nontask orienting responses were 
observed in the relevant-cue condition, Ss in this 
condition performed as well on the learning task as did 
Ss in the not-in condition. Reversal trials showed greater 
glancing and superior performance in the relevant-cue 
condition. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

898. von Stockert, Theodor R. & Bader, Luisa. 
(Neurologischen Kliniken Dr. Schmieder, Allensbach, W 
Germany) Some relations of grammar and lexicon in 
aphasia. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 49-60. —Admin- 
istered a new form of a Sentence Order Test to 10 
Broca's aphasics (nonfluent), 10 Wernicke's aphasics 
(fluent), and 10 total aphasics ranging in age from 17 to 
65 yrs. Sentences cut into 3 movable cards were to be put 
together; some of the sentences could be arranged in 2 
different ways. Broca's aphasics preferred to order the 
parts according to a logical string of lexical items, 
neglecting the grammatical errors. Wernicke's aphasics 
arranged the material according to the grammatical 
structure and were unaware of the odd lexical meaning. 
Most of the total aphasics performed like Wernicke's 
aphasics, but a few performed like Broca's aphasics. (15 
ref) —Journal summary. 


Speech & Language Disorders 


899. del Calzo, Primiano V. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Speech and language disorders in children: Phonemic 
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processing abilities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5733. 

900. Greenblatt, Samuel H. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Subangular alexia without agrap- 
hia or hemianopsia. Brain & Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 
3(2), 229-245. —A 40-yr-old right-handed woman 
underwent resection of an unruptured vascular malfor- 
mation located just deep to the left posterior insula. 
Postoperatively she demonstrated a transient syndrome 
of alexia without agraphia or hemianopsia. Analysis of 
postoperative findings, in conjunction with available 
anatomical data, led to the conclusion that the responsi- 
ble lesion was in the white matter of the left Occipitotem- 
poral region, below the angular gyrus and lateral to the 

lateral ventricle. Hence the lesion was truly subangular 
and is therefore distinctly differentiated from the 
classical lesion in alexia without agraphia, which may be 
described as splenio-occipital. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

901. Heilman, Kenneth M.; Scholes, Robert & 
Watson, Robert T. (U Florida) Defects of immediate 
memory in Broca's and conduction aphasia. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 201-208. —It has been 
suggested that the repetition defect seen in conduction 
aphasia is caused by an auditory immediate memory 
defect. Two experiments were conducted with 7 Broca’s 
and 7 conduction aphasics (mean ages, 56.5 and 56 yrs, 
respectively) to ascertain whether the finding of an 
auditory immediate memory defect in conduction 
aphasia could be replicated, whether Broca's aphasics 
have a similar type of immediate memory defect, 
whether a relationship exists between immediate memory 
and comprehension of spoken language. Digits were 
either spoken or presented visually to Ss, and an analysis 
of span scores revealed that within or between each 
group, there were no significant differences between the 
modes of presentation or the response modes. Compre- 
hension of spoken language significantly correlated with 
digit span scores. —Journal abstract. 

902. Hoffnung, Audrey S. (City U New York) An 
analysis of the structures of children with deviant 
articulation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5734. 

903. Mohr, J. P. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 
Behavioral Lab, Boston) An unusual case of dyslexia 
with dysgraphia. Brain & Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 
324-334. — Presents a case report of a 63-yr-old woman 
who suffered dense right homonymous hemianopia, 
severe dyslexia, and dysmorphic and dysphasic dysgrap- 
hia for single letters, short words, and text. By contrast, 
she matched these same words from dictation to visually 
presented word and picture choices, spelled aloud words 

dictated to her, and named aloud words dictated to her 
in spelled form. 

904. Oelschlaeger, Mary L. & Brutten, Gene J. (North 
Texas State U) The effect of instructional stimulation on 
the frequency of repetitions, interjections, and words 
spoken during the spontaneous speech of four stutter- 
ers. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 37-46. —In 2 
experiments with a total of 4 male 17-35 yr old stutterers, 
the effects of instructional stimulation on repetitions and 
interjections were evaluated. Both experiments were 
divided into 3 18-min initial, instructional, and final 
segments. Two Ss served in each experiment. In Exp I, 

instructions to“ try not to interject” was associated with 
a significant decrease in frequency of interjections and 
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words spoken for both Ss. Multiple linear regression 
analysis demonstrated that the effects were not the result 
of one behavior’s dependent relationship with another 
behavior. Results emphasize the need for the molecular 
analysis and differential treatment of behaviors tradition- 
ally regarded as stuttering. —Journal abstract. 

905. Panagos, John M. & King, Rella R. (Kent State 
U) Self and mutual speech comprehension by deviant- 
and normal-speaking children. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 653-662. —De- 
termined whether children with speech difficulties (e.g., 
delayed speech or language or severe misarticulation) 
can understand their own speech productions when these 
productions are presented to them from an external 
source (tape recorder). Two groups of 9 4-6 yr old Ss 
each having either normal or problem speech attempted 
to comprehend their own and one another's recorded 
repetitions of 2 matched lists of imperative sentences. 
Although there was a significant main effect for 
Comprehension of High- and Low-Intelligibility Sen- 
tences, a significant main effect for the Ss’ Comprehen- 
sion Performances was not found. Results suggest that 
the speech-impaired Ss were perceptually oriented to the 
standard code of the speech community rather than to 
their own deviant speech codes. Deficits in speech 
production are discussed in terms of a reduction theory 
of telegraphic speech: deviant-speaking children may 
reduce complexity of speech output through the applica- 
tion of phonetic reduction rules. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

906. Ronson, Irwin. (City U New York) The relation- 
ship between stuttering and selected sentence types. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5735. 

907. Saffran, Eleanor M.; Marin, Oscar S. & Yeni- 
Komshian, Grace H. (Baltimore City Hosp, MD) An 
analysis of speech perception in word deafness. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 209-228. —A 37-yr-old 
male patient with a rather pure word deafness showed 
extreme suppression of right ear signals under dichotic 
conditions, suggesting that speech signals were being 
processed in the right hemisphere. Systematic errors in 
the identification and discrimination of natural and 
synthetic stop consonants further indicated that speech 
sounds were not being processed in the normal manner. 
Auditory comprehension improved considerably, how- 
ever, when the range of speech stimuli was limited by 
contextual constraints. Implications for the mechanism 
Of word deafness are discussed. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

908. Saffran, Eleanor M.; Schwartz, Myrna F. & 
Marin, Oscar S. (Baltimore City Hosp, MD) Semantic 
mechanisms in paralexia. Brain & Language, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 3(2), 255-265. —Explored the effects of semantic 
constraints on the occurrence of paralexic responses in 2 
patients who tended to produce semantic errors in 
reading aloud. In Exp I, semantic constraints were 
provided by using words as proper names (e.g., “brown” 
vs "Sam Brown"), and in Exp II by using short, highly 
familiar phrases to restrict the meaning of the target 
word (eg, the polar bear; green with envy). These 
constraints were effective in reducing the frequency of 
paralexic errors. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

909. Tallal, Paula & Stark, Rachel E. (ohn F. 
Kennedy Inst, Baltimore, MD) Relation between speech 
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perception and speech production impairment in child- 
ren with developmental dysphasia. Brain & Language, 
1976(Apr), Vol 32), 305-317. —Hypothesized that if a 
primary cause of the gross speech disorder in dysphasics 
is a failure to perceive certain speech sounds such as stop 
consonants correctly, then these same speech sounds will 
be produced incorrectly or omitted in their spoken 
language. 12 7-9 yr old developmental dysphasics and 12 
maíched normal controls were studied in perception and 
production experiments. Ss were tested on 2 synthesized 
steady-state vowels and 2 synthesized stop-plus-vowel 
consonant-vowel (CV) syllables. All dysphasics reached 
criterion on the same-diíferent judgment of the 2 vowels. 
Only 5 reached criterion on the same-different judgment 
of the 2 stop-plus-view syllables, comprising a 43-msec 
formant transition period. When, however, the duration 
of the transition period in the same CV syllables was 
extended to 95 msec, 10 dysphasics reached criterion. 
Those dysphasics who had greater difficulty in perceiv- 
ing stop consonants in CV syllables had greater difficulty 
in producing all items on the speech production test, 
especially those in which the production of stop 
consonants was required. Results reveal error patterns 
which are highly characteristic of dysphasic children. (16 
ref) — P. O'Brien. 


Physical & Psychosomatic Disorders 


910. Benson, D. Frank; Gardner, Howard & Meadows, 
John C. (VA Hosp, Neurobehavioral Ctr, Boston, MA) 
Reduplicative paramnesia. Neurology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
26(2), 147-151. —Describes a striking behavioral abnor- 
mality observed in 3 25-49 yr old males who had had 
severe head trauma. At a point when general amnestic 
capabilities had returned to a near normal level, the 
patients persistently relocated the hospital at another 
geographical site, even in the face of compelling counter- 
evidence. The strong parallels in the etiology and course 
of the 3 cases justify the positing of a syndrome, termed 
"reduplicative paramnesia." A neuropsychologic analysis 
of the disorder stresses the cognitive operations entailed 
in geographical localization and confabulation. Clinical- 
pathologic considerations indicate the role of right 
hemisphere and frontal lobe structures in the syndrome. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

911. Brown, Jason W. & Hécaen, Henry. (New York 
U Medical Ctr, Goldwater Memorial Hosp, Roosevelt 
Island) Lateralization and language representation. 
Neurology, 1976(Feb), Vol 26(2), 183-189. —Proposes 
the hypothesis that cerebral dominance includes 2 
elements, interhemispheric specification for language 
(lateralization) and intrahemispheric language specifica- 
tion (localization). Consequently, each type of aphasia is 
determined by the degree of dominance establishment 
(ie; lateralization and localization) existing at the 
moment of brain damage. Evidence for this concept is 
presented through a comparison of aphasia in left- 
handers and “anomalous” dextrals with aphasia in 
childhood using data from previous studies and a study 
of 39 left-handed aphasics. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

912. Cherlow, D. G. & Serafetinides, E. A. (U 
California Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) Speech and 
memory assessment in psychomotor epileptics. Cortex, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 21-26. —Assessed the speech and 
memory abilities of 30 postlobectomy patients operated 
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on for relief of seizures due to temporal lobe epilepsy and 
6 patients who had had implantation of depth electrodes 
only. Results from 2 subtests of the Boston Diagnostic 
Aphasia Examination show no significant group differ- 
ences on speech tests. By contrast, patients with left or 
dominant temporal lobectomies showed a greater memo- 
ry deficit than those operated upon on the right or 
nondominant side. This difference was apparent on tests 
of both recent verbal memory and long-term memory. 
—Journal summary. 

913. Clements, Paul R.; Bates, Mary V. & Hafer, 
Marilyn. (Levinson Ctr for Mentally Handicapped 
Children, Chicago, IL) Variability within Down's Syn- 
drome (Trisomy-21): Empirically observed sex differ- 
ences in IQs. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 
30-31. —Studied the relationship between sex and 1Q 
decline in individuals with Down’s syndrome. 104 female 
and 90 male outpatients from 36 to 155 mo of age were 
selected from a large pediatric mental retardation clinic 
on the basis of 2 criteria. Each individual had had a 
cytogenetic analysis which revealed a karyotype of 
Trisomy-21, and at least one Stanford Binet (SB) form 
L-M IQ score was in his/her clinical record. SB IQ scores 
were investigated using a 2 X 5 unweighted means 
analysis of variance with sex as one factor and age the 
other (36-59 mo, 60-83 mo, 84-107 mo, 108-131 mo, and 
132-155 mo). Results show several significant effects: (a) 
As age increased, IQ scores decreased. (b) Females 
scored higher than males over each group except 84-107 
mo. (c) Each age group differed from each other age 
group except 108-131 mo and 132-155 mo. It is 
suggested that the presence of the XX (female) sex 
chromosomes may have reduced the severity of meas- 
ured mental retardation in this group of Down's 
syndrome children. —A. C. Moltu. 

914. Costa, Louis D. (City Coll, City U New York) 
Interest variability on the Raven Coloured Progressive 
Matrices as an indicator of specific ability deficit in 
brain-lesioned patients. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 
31-40. —Reports that 25 patients with right cerebral 
lesions had lower scores on Raven’s Coloured Progres- 
sive Matrices than a matched group of 25 patients with 
left lesions (mean ages, 50.92 and 51.68 yrs, respectively). 
Analysis of interset patterns of performance demonstra- 
ted relatively greater difficulty for right lesion patients, 
especially those with posterior lesions on the Ab set. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of the abilities that 
Raven maintains underlie test performance. —Journal 
summary. 

915. Crown, Signey. (London Hosp, England) Psycho- 
somatics and the “unconscious” mind: Critique and 
evaluation. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 Vol 
19(5-6), 307-318. —Explores the nature of a psychoso- 
matic symptom and the evidence that psychosomatic 
relations exist. Emphasis is placed on stimulus and 
intervening processes. The question is asked whether the 
concept of the unconscious" mind is necessary heuristi- 
cally or useful experimentally or whether current psychoso- 
matic research has rendered the concept superfluous. 
Epidemiological and clinical observations are noted 
which suggest a link between psychosocial events and 
somatic symptom formation. Three current psychodyna- 
mic models are discussed and evaluated. While the mo- 
dels help in conceptualizing the “intervening processes" 
between psychosocial stimulus and somatic response, 
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there is no justification for reifying “unconscious” pro- 
cesses or for separating these from nonconscious pro- 
cesses. — W. G. Shipman. 

916. Deegan, Mary J. (U Nebraska) The symbolic 
passage from the living to the dead for the visibly 
injured. International Journal of Symbology, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 6(3), 1-14. —Analyzes the symbolic association 
between death and physical disability їп American 
society. A physical handicap is viewed as a transitional 
or liminal stage in the passage toward death. American 
values and attitudes toward death and dying are also 
examined. It is concluded that the use of the concepts of 
rites of passage, either in relation to death or to re- 
incorporation into life, aids not only the understanding 
of mourning and the symbolism of disability, but also in 
showing the demonstration of how pragmatic methods 
can be used to approach this life crisis in a meaningful 
and constructive manner. (18 ref) —R. Hall. 

917. Dennis, Maureen. (Hospital for Sick. Children, 
Toronto, Canada) Dissociated naming and locating of 
body parts after left anterior temporal lobe resection: 
An experimental case study. Brain & Language, 
1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 147-163. —After resection of the 
left anterior temporal lobe, a 17-yr-old showed a 
dissociation of the verbal and nonverbal elements of 
lateral body orientation. She could identify body parts 
and body side on herself or on a confronting person but 
was impaired in producing and understanding body part 
names. Results suggest that verbal and topographic 
components of body orientation are neurally separable 
since they can be differently affected by cerebral 
damage. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

918. Dubey, Dennis R. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Organic factors in hyperkinesis: A critical 
review. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 46(2), 353-366. —Evaluated data on the role of 
organic factors in childhood hyperkinesis, with a focus 
on EEG, neurological, biochemical, pregnancy and birth, 
and genetic research. Evidence that the majority of 
hyperkinetic children suffer from organic dysfunction is 
discussed and found to be minimal. It is concluded that 
the assessment of the hyperkinetic child should be 
multimodal, including not only biological factors but 
educational and sociofamilial ones as well. (51 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

919. Escobar, Javier 1. & Koch, Michael. (St Paul- 
Ramsey Hosp & Medical Ctr, MN) Psychiatric aspects 
of a family with a chromosome translocation. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 184-187. 
— Describes a family in which a separated mother and 3 
of the 4 children had a chromosomal translocation and 
behavioral disorders. The mother, diagnosed as possible 
Guze's hysteria, had about one-third of the cells with a 
balanced translocation involving chromosome X and 
chromosome 22, and one-third lacking an X chromo- 
some. The daughter also had a balanced chromosomal 
change, with severe behavioral disorders and borderline 
mental retardation. Two of the male children had an 
extra X chromosome with an XXY chromosome comple- 
ment; they presented hyperkinetic and autistic features, 
respectively, with borderline mental retardation. It is 
suggested that in this family, even though environmental 
factors may have played a part, the severity of the 
behavioral disorder appears to parallel the extent of the 
chromosome defect; this is indicated by the 4th child, a 
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genetically normal boy with only minor behavioral 
problems. (21 ref) —J. Davis. 

920. Fincham, К. W.; Nibbelink, D. W. & 
Aschenbrener, C. A. (U Iowa Medical Coll) Alexia with 
left homonymous hemianopia with agraphia: A case 
report with autopsy findings. Neurology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
25(12), 1164-1168. —Postmortem examination of a 59- 
yrold male with alexia without agraphia did not show 
the expected disconnection of the left angular gyrus from 
both visual cortices. This negative finding represents an 
exception to J. Dejerine's (1892) hypothesis that alexia 
represents a disconnection of both visual cortices from 
the "visual word center" (left angular gyrus). 

921. Gardner, Howard & Zurif, Edgar. (Boston U 
Medical School, Aphasia Research Ctr) Critical reading 
of words and phrases in aphasia. Brain & Language, 
1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 173-190. —Administered 4 tests to a 
total of 160 male aphasic patients (median age, 52 yrs) 
grouped by site of lesion and severity of auditory 
comprehension defect and to 40 nonneurological 


matched control patients in 4 studies. Overall, site of 


lesion did not affect the quantitative scores or the 
patterns of errors in the 4 tests. Results suggest that there 
is fixed order of difficulty in reading comprehension 
irrespective of the locus of the aphasic deficit. Patients 
with significant comprehension defects were (a) relative- 
ly superior at recognizing misspelled words, (b) relatively 
poor at matching written nouns with their depicted 
referents, (c) less likely to display improved comprehen- 
sion when an additional substantive was included in a 
written phrase, (d) relatively better at recognizing which 
words were the same parts of speech than at recognizing 
which words shared salient semantic features; and (e) 
relatively better at matching words which belonged 
together than at choosing the word which does not 
belong to a set. Strategies of reading may change in the 
presence of a severe aphasia, with such patients relying 
less on semantic considerations than on orthographic 
information and the distributional and sequential prop- 
erties of words in sentences. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

922. Gelenberg, Alan J. (Harvard Medical School, 
Erich Lindemann Mental Health Ctr) Computerized 
tomography in patients with tardive dyskinesia. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 
578-579. —Reviews the results of the computerized 
tomography performed on 8 17-56 yr old patients with 
tardive dyskinesia to determine whether there was 
permanent structural damage. No significant abnormali- 
ties were found. It is concluded that although it may not 
be useful in routine workups, this new noninvasive 
technique might be helpful in differential diagnosis, and 
its increasing sophistication may suggest further research 
on tardive dyskinesia. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

923. Goodyear, Don L. & Stude, E. W. (California 
State U Div of Health Professions. Fresno) Work 
performance: A comparison of severely disabled and 
non-disabled employees. Journal of Applied Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling, 1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 210-216. —Com- 
pared the job performance of 21 severely disabled (e.g., 
cerebral palsy, blindness, spinal cord injury) and 22 
nondisabled employees as measured by personal charac- 
teristics, supervisory ratings, and employee job satisfac- 
tion. Results indicate no significant difference in person- 
al characteristics and job performance for the disabled 
and nondisabled; however, in relation to job perform- 
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ance for the disabled and nondisabled; however, in 
relation to job satisfaction, the disabled showed a 
significantly higher extrinsic and overall job satisfaction 
rating than the nondisabled. Results suggest that when 
disabled employees are given the opportunity and 
needed job related support, they are able to function in 
the work environment as adequately as nondisabled 
employees. —Journal abstract. 

924. Gottesman, Milton. (State U New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Stage development of blind 
children: A Piagetian view. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1976(Mar), Vol 70(3), 94-100. —Conducted 2 Piagetian 
investigations with 45 congenitally blind 2-12 yr olds (20 
residential and 25 nonresidential) and random groups of 
normally sighted and normally sighted blindfolded 
controls. In Exp I, manual manipulation was used to 
identify familiar solids, flat geometrical shapes, and 
topological forms. Exp II used haptic perception in 
assaying the S's ability to conserve mass, weight, and 
volume. Results of Exp I show no significant differences 
in mean performance of blind and sighted Ss at the 
various age levels (ages 2-8 yrs). Results of Exp II show 
that groups of congenitally blind Ss followed the same 
developmental pattern as sighted Ss except that their rate 
of development was slower at younger age levels. It is 
suggested that either (a) blind Ss 7-yrs-old or younger 
lagged behind sighted Ss because blind Ss had less 
sophisticated sensory discrimination abilities or (b) tasks 
at the older age levels required an increased reliance on 
concrete and operational-level functioning. It is conclud- 
ed that Piaget’s theory of cognitive functioning is 
appropriately applied to blind Ss, despite the important 
role vision plays in stage development. —A. C. Moltu. 

925. Hartmann, A.; Alberti, E.; Dorndorf, W. & 
Kresse, M. (U Heidelberg, Neurology Clinic, W Ger- 
many) [Idiopathic orthostatic hypotension (Shy-Drager 
syndrome): Results of regional cerebral blood flow 
measurements.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1975 Vol 221(2), 139-155. —Used a 
gamma camera and the stochastic method to measure 
regional cerebral blood flow in a patient with idiopathic 
orthostatic hypotension. Blood pressure was altered by 
tilting the patient in supine position head-up and head- 
down. A partial defect in the autoregulation and CO? 
sensitivity was found. Sensitivity to norepinephrine was 
checked by iv infusion of 0.02 »g/min/kg. An immediate 
marked rise in blood pressure was observed. Clinical 
symptoms, therapeutic guidelines, and histopathological 
findings are discussed. (2% p ref) —English abstract. 

926. Heilman, Kenneth M.; Bowers, Dawn; Watson, 
Robert T. & Greer, Melvin. (U Florida)Reaction times in 
Parkinson disease. Archives of Neurology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
33(2), 139-140. —10 hypokinetic parkinsonian patients 
and 10 age- and sex-matched controls were tested, using 
reaction times with and without a warning signal. The 
time difference between each was used as a measure of 
phasic arousal. Both groups’ reaction times improved 
with a warning signal, but there were no differences in 
reaction-time reduction between the parkinsonian and 
control groups. Results suggest either that hypokinesia in 
parkinsonism is not caused by an arousal defect or it is 
caused by a defect in the toevokedrousal system. 
—Journal abstract. 

927. Heron, Geoffrey B. & Johnston, Donald A. (U 
Colorado Medical Ctr) Hypothalamic tumor presenting 
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as anorexia nervosa. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 133(5), 580-582. —Describes a 24-yr-old 
single male patient with symptoms of anorexia nervosa 
who was initially treated on a psychiatric ward but was 
later found to have a hypothalamic tumor. Repeated 
neurological and endocrine evaluations are recommend- 
ed for patients with anorexia nervosa who are unrespon- 
sive or only partially responsive to psychiatric treatment. 
Initially negative medical evaluations, obvious psychopa- 
thology, and even some response to treatment may all 
prove insufficient to rule out organic disease. —Journal 
abstract. 

928. Huisman, Ronald E. (Wayne State U) Response 
latency and movement time in unilateral cerebral 
dysfunction as tested via visual half-field stimulation. 
Dissertation Abstracís International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5680. 

929. Janzik, H. H.; Mayer, K.; Schmitz, I. & Gilch, G. 
(U Tübingen Neurologische Klinik, W Germany) [Brain 
injury and female sexuality.] (Germ)  Nervenarzt, 
1976(Feb), Vol 47(2), 108-111. —Discusses posttraumat- 
ic sexual dysfunctions in 27 women, co-determination by 
personality variables, relationship to partner, and other 
factors. —J. Rutschmann. 

930. Jenkins, C. David. (Boston U Medical School) 
Recent evidence supporting psychologic and social risk 
factors for coronary disease. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1976(Apr), Vol 294(18), 987-994, —Reviews 
literature since 1970 on empirical research dealing with 
psychologic, social, and behavioral factors associated 
with risk of coronary disease. The following categories 
are examined: sociologic indexes, social mobility and 
status incongruity, anxiety and neuroticism, other re- 
active characteristics, life dissatisfactions, and interper- 
sonal problems. Emphasis is on psychosocial variables 
that have not been shown to be secondary to standard 
risk factors. (57 ref) —R. Hall. 

931. Jenkins, C. David. (Boston U Medical School) 
Recent evidence supporting psychologic and social risk 
factors for coronary disease: Part ll. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 1976(May), Vol 294(19), 1033-1038. 
— Continues a review from the previous issue, discussing 
literature concerning stress and life change and coro- 
nary-prone behavior patterns. It is concluded that the 
data reaffirm the measurability of the psychosocial risk 
factors and the validity of their relation, in certain 
instances, to coronary disease. It is noted that anxiety 
and depression, interference with sleep, Type A behav- 
ior, and perhaps exaggerated blood-pressure response to 
the cold-pressor test all are consistently related to 
coronary-disease risk by research of various types. (31 
ref) —R. Hall. 

932. Jonas, A. D. & Jonas, D. F. (US Army Hosp, 
Wurzburg, W Germany) The influence of early training 
on the varieties of stress responses: An ethological 
approach. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 Vol 
19(5-6), 325-335. — Discusses how the failure to develop 
adequate coping mechanisms in early life leads to 
psychosomatic complications later. In an adjusted child, 
neurophysiological mechanisms (NPMs) determine the 
child's character development; in the unsuccessful child 
the NPMs cause the organ system to be afflicted. Once а 
pattern is set, it becomes the final common path for 
many social and physical stimuli. Inadequate coping 
mechanisms may originate with the child or with the 
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parents. In the child they arise from ineffective rebellion 
against rearing practices; in parents, either inconsistency 
in adhering to established rules or insufficient domi- 
nance over offspring are factors. —W. G. Shipman. 

933. Jung, Richard & Dietz, Volker, (U Freiburg, 
Neurologische Klinik mit Abteilung für Neurophysiolo- 
gie, W Germany) [Delayed initiation of voluntary 
movements after pyramidal lesions in man.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1975 Vol 
2212), 87-109. —Measured reaction times for rapid 
movements in muscles of the arm and leg in 20 patients 
with unilateral lesions of the motor cortex and the 
internal capsule. Rapid unilateral and bilateral move- 
ments on the pyramidally paretic side and the normal 
side were compared. In these Ss and in 10 normals, EMG 
and mechanical recordings from symmetrical muscles of 
both sides were compared. АП patients with pyramidal 
lesions showed in their unilateral movements à marked 
prolongation of motor latency in the affected muscles, 
while normal Ss showed equal latencies on both sides. 
When movements were executed bilaterally the latency 
prolongation in the pyramidally paretic muscles was 
markedly diminished or disappeared in later stages. In 
most patients the bilateral movements started simultane- 
ously in the normal and the paretic muscles. Findings are 
discussed in terms of the function of the human motor 
cortex in starting and controlling voluntary movements. 
(28 ref) — English abstract. 

934. Jus, A. et al. (Hosp St-Michel-Archange, Quebec, 
Canada) Epidemiology of tardive dyskinesia: І. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 210-214. 
—Conducted an epidemiological study concerning tar- 
dive dyskinesia in 332 chronic schizophrenic patients 
(142 males and 190 females, mean age 48.6 yrs, mean 
duration of neuroleptic treatment 14.5 yrs). Results 
indicate that the age of patients at the time Of assessment 
procedures is the most important variable. The preva- 
lence of tardive dyskinesia was significantly higher in the 
older population. The significance of ап insidious 
beginning of the illness may be only secondary to the 
highly significant role of age. Other factors, such as sex, 
type of schizophrenia, initial syndrome, present psychic 
state, organic syndromes, and neuroleptic-induced extra- 
pyramidal syndrome, do not seem to be involved in the 
prevalence of tardive dyskinesia. (37 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

935. Kramer, Aaron & Buck, Lucien A. (Dowling Coll) 
Poetic creativity in deaf children. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1976(Feb), Vol 121(1), 31-37. —The language 
deficiencies of deaf children have sometimes led to the 
conclusion that conceptual ability and creativity are also 
limited. Six years of experience with the efforts of 
hearing impaired children to discuss, read, and write 
poetry have demonstrated that they have considerable 
capacity for creative expréssion. An exploratory analysis 
of the poetry of the deaf indicates that this progress with 
the "stretching of the imagination" has been coupled 
with an increased facility with language that has 
promoted technical proficiency. (19 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

936. Levin, Harvey S. & Peters, Bruce H. (U Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Neuropsychological testing 
following head injuries: Prosopagnosia without visual 
field defect. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 37(2), 68—71. —Presents the case history of a 45-yr- 
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old Nigerian male who experienced prosopagnosia 
following a closed head injury suffered in an automobile 
accident. The S did not have focal neurologic deficits but 
did have pervasive memory disturbance and mild 
anomia, suggesting bitemporal involvement. Analysis of 
clinical findings substantiate previous reports of im- 
paired visual memory and support the idea that 
prosopagnosia represents a localized amnesic syndrome. 
(28 ref) a 

937. Lindsey, Dianne & O'Neal, Janet. (U North 
Carolina School of Public Health, Div of Maternal and 
Child Health, Chapel Hill) Static and dynamic balance 
skills of eight year old deaf and hearing children. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1976(Feb), Vol 121(1), 
49-55. —Compared the performance of 31 mentally and 
physically normal 8-yr-old deaf children with the 
performance of 77 mentally and physically normal 8-yr- 
old hearing children on a battery of 16 static and 
dynamic balance tests (e.g., standing on right foot with 
eyes open and closed, hopping in place with right foot, 
kicking forward with left foot). Results show that deaf Ss 
failed significantly more tests on both static and dynamic 
skills that did the hearing Ss. This relationship existed 
independent of race and sex of the S; only hearing status 
related significantly to performance on these skills. 
Elimination of visual input on static balance tasks 
increased the difficulty of the tasks for both the deaf and 
hearing groups, but the deaf were more seriously 
impaired in their balance abilities than the hearing Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

938. Lum, L. C. (Papworth & Addenbrookes Hosp, 
Cambridge, England) Hyperventilation: The tip and the 
iceberg. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 Vol 
19(5-6), 375-383. — Presents а study of the "hyperventi- 
lation syndrome" conducted at Papworth Hospital over 
the past decade. Some 700 cases were studies, 82% 
having no detectable pathology. The many kinds of 
hyperventilation cases discovered, their causes, and some 
of the misconceptions commonly held about the hyper- 
ventilation syndrome are described. —G. Shipman. 

939. McConachie, Helen В. ( Royal Dundee Liff Hosp, 
Scotland) Developmental prosopagnosia: A single case 
report. Cortex, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(1), 76-82. —Describes 
the case of a 12-yr-old girl with prosopagnosia. It is 
suggested that the deficit in this case is primarily 
apperceptive, and possible associated. symptoms are 
examined. The fact that the patient did not present 
initially as brain damaged is discussed. —Journal 
summary. 

940. McFie, John. (Charing Cross Hosp, London, 
England) Assessment of organic intellectual impair- 
ment. London, England: Academic Press, 1975. xii, 164 
P. $12. —Outlines a technique of assessing impairment 
which applies the principles of the relatively new science 
of neuropsychology. The technique uses a combination 
of unstandardized tests and standard intelligence and 
memory tests. Special chapters deal with nonorganic 
influences in intellectual impairment and with organic 
impairment in children. 

941. McMahon, C. E. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
The wind of the cannon ball: An informative anecdote 
from medical history. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1975 Vol 26(3), 125-131. —Argues that when Cartesian 
dualism became a determining philosophical basis of 
medical theory, psychosomatic events became logical 
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impossibilities. In the 19th century, physicians confront- 
ed with a class of such events—battle casualties without 
externally inflicted injuries—sought mechanistic inter- 
pretations in the “wind” of the cannon ball. Those who 
rejected these ineffective hypotheses were forced to deny 
the existence of such casualties. Today, the existence of 
psychosomatic events is acknowledged, but the logical 
barrier to understanding them remains at the basis of 
medical theory and must be eradicated. —Journal 
abstract. 

942. Mitchell, Caroline Q. (U Texas Health Science 
Ctr, Dallas) Conceptual tempo and problem-solving 
strategy differences between hearing-impaired and 
normal-hearing children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5686. 

943. Nemiah, John C. (Beth Israel Hosp, Boston, MA) 
Denial revisited: Reflections and psychosomatic thera- 
py. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975 Vol 26(3), 
140-147. —Certain clinical observations cast doubt on 
the validity of the traditional psychological explanation 
of psychosomatic disorders, which invokes the concept 
of a psychodynamic conflict derived from psychoanalyt- 
ic theory. Psychosomatic patients appear to be unable to 
describe feelings in words, show a marked paucity of 
fantasy, and do not make significant internal psychologi- 
cal changes in these areas in the course of psychodynam- 
ically oriented psychotherapy. It is suggested that 
neurophysiological hypotheses may be more useful for 
understanding psychosomatic processes, specifically that 
disturbances in the function of the palleostriatal dopa- 
mine tract are related to psychosomatic disorders. 
Testable inferences from this hypothesis are proposed, 
including the suggestion that clinically and neurophysio- 
logically, schizophrenia and psychosomatic disorders are 
the obverse of one another. —Journal abstract. 

944. Póppel, Ernst; von Cramon, Detlev & Backmund, 
Herbert, (Max-Planck Inst für Psychiatrie, Munich, W 
Germany) Eccentricity-specific dissociation of visual 
functions in patients with lesions of the central visual 
pathways. Nature, 1975(Aug), Vol 256(5517), 488—489. 
— Measured critical flicker frequency (CFF) in 3 patients 
with injuries of the central visual pathways (2 with 
homonymous upper quadrant defects and one with 
presumably injured fibers of the genito-cortical pathway 
following a gunshot wound) and in 9 control Ss. CFF 
was measured at 5 and 20° eccentricity along the 225 
and 315? meridians. Methods and results are described 
in detail. It is suggested that the selective influence of a 
lesion of the central visual pathways on CFF in the 
perifoveal area but not in the periphery of the visual field 
is a consequence of a dissociation of retinal projection as 
it has been observed in lower primates. The observations 
and facts favor the hypothesis that visual information is 
analyzed in à qualitatively different manner by the 
nervous system according to its distance from the visual 
axis. —1. Davis. 

945, Reed, Charlotte. (U Pittsburgh) Identification and 
discrimination of vowel-consonant syllables in listeners 
with sensorineural hearing loss. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 713-794. 
- Studied the speech encoding ability of 8 persons with 
sensorineural hearing loss and 3 persons with normal 
hearing in identification and discrimination tasks. In the 
identification task a feature analysis of transmitted 
information for vowel-consonant syllables was used to 
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study encoding ability. Transmitted information was 
reduced from normal for Ss with hearing loss, indicating 
a loss of ability to encode consonants. In the discrimina- 
tion task, coding ability was studieed by measuring 
reaction times (RTs) for same-different decisions. The 
RTs for Ss with impaired hearing were significantly 
different from those of Ss with normal hearing. The trend 
was for faster “same” than “different” RTs among the 
normal Ss and faster "different" than "same" RTs 
among the hearing-impaired Ss. Results indicate that the 
2 groups of Ss used different processing modes in 
discriminating between pairs of phonemes. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

946. Rutberg, Judith E. (Hunter Coll, City U New 
York) Orientation and mobility in the urban environ- 
ment: A form of future shock. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1976(Mar), Vol 70(3), 89-93. —Discusses the internal 
and external pressures experienced by the blind or 
partially sighted person attempting independent travel in 
an urban environment. Normally sighted individuals in 
the city are virtually “bombarded” by visual, auditory, 
tactual, and olfactory stimuli—some of which require 
immediate attention and response. The task of selective 
attention to stimuli is particularly difficult for the blind 
person, especially because of the rapid physical change 
occurring within the city. A. Toffler's (1970) term "future 
shock" is used to describe the condition which this sense 
of impermanence and overstimulation produces, Blind 
travelers, however, often develop an adaptive mechanism 
which aids in reducing the tension and anxiety experi- 
enced in potentially dangerous, unpredictable situations. 
Accepting pedestrian assistance and using a guidedog as 
protection are discussed, Results of a mobility seminar 
with 65 visually impaired, urban-dwelling older persons 
who had completed the mobility training within the 
previous 5 yrs indicate that no more than 15% traveled 
independently within 1 block of their homes. It is 
concluded that new means of easing stress in blind urban 
travelers need to be explored. Desensitization is suggest- 
ed as a possible method for use in orientation and 
mobility counseling sessions. —A. C. Moltu. 

947. Sandoval, Jonathan; Lambert Nadine M. & 
Yandell, Wilson. (U California, Davis) Current medical 
practice and hyperactive children. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 323-334. —Ana- 
lyzed responses of 48 physicians (21 pediatricians) to an 
extensive questionnaire on the type of medical and 
behavioral information they collect in forming a diagno- 
sis of conditions that have hyperactive behavior as à 
symptom. Results indicate that Ss made diagnoses 
primarily оп the basis of behavioral indicators and 
information from the child’s personal medical history, 
rather than from data collected during the physical 
exam. Of 3 alternative treatment possibilities (medica- 
tion, psychotherapeutic intervention, and educational 
management), the most popular was prescription of the 
CNS stimulants, methylphenidate (Ritalin) and dex- 
troamphetamine (Dexedrine). —Journal abstract. 

948. Singer, Dorothy G. & Lenahan, Mary L. (U 
Bridgeport, School Psychology Program) Imagination 
content in dreams of deaf children. American Annals of 
the Deaf, 1976(Feb), Vol 121(1), 44-48. —Using а 
structured interview administered individually and а 
*tell a story" technique, material elicited from 20 deaf 
12-13 yr olds divided into bright (mean IQ, 117 on the 
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WISC) and normal (mean IQ, 100.3) IQ groups was 
independently rated by 2 psychologists for (a) kinds of 
play, (b) fantasy material, and (C) day and night dream 
content. Results suggest a greater concreteness and lack 
of originality than shown in responses of hearing peers. 
Responses were similar to ones given by hearing children 
3-5 yrs younger. Responses indicated that about one- 
third of the deaf Ss had imaginary playmates, similar to 
the general population. Brighter Ss described dreaming 
of significantly more tragic, pessimistic incidents than 
the normal IQ group. Brighter deaf Ss watched more TV, 
while normal IQ Ss read more. This may be attributable 
to differences in lip reading skills. Descriptions of games 
were limited to motor activities or solitary types of 
games. Rarely were pretend elements mentioned. Day 
and night dreams were of present events or daily 
routines, Recommendations are made for programs that 
introduce fantasy materials, body movement exercises, 
and time in the curriculum for exploration of inner 
feelings. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

949. Smith, Clarissa R. (Hunter Coll, City U New 
York) Residual hearing and speech production in deaf 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 795-811. —Examined residual 
hearing, phoneme recognition, speech production errors, 
and selected background variables in 40 8-10 and 13-15 
yr old congenitally deaf children of normal IQ who had 
no apparent anomalies other than deafness. Mean 
intelligibility of the recorded speech of the Ss, to 
inexperienced listeners, was 18.7%. Scores on the 
phoneme recognition test showed significant correlations 
with both phoneme production and speech intelligibility. 
The correlation between phoneme production errors and 
intelligibility was —80. A sizable Proportion of the 
dispersion could be accounted for by certain prosodic 
errors (e.g., improper phonatory control). Errors of place 
of articulation and voicing remained in essentially the 
same proportion for all speakers. Errors of manner and 
combined place and manner of articulation showed a 
slight systematic decrease from the poorest to the best 
speakers. Omissions decreased sharply, but not systemat- 
ically. Vowel errors showed the most marked and 
systematic decrease as intelligibility improved. Ss with 
deaf parents were poorer in phoneme recognition and in 
speech intelligibility than Ss with comparable residual 
hearing but with hearing parents. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

950. Stachowiak, Franz-Josef & Poeck, Klaus. (Abteil- 
ung Neurologie, Rheinisch-Westfülishe Technische Ho- 
chschule, Aachen, W Germany) Functional disconnec- 
tion in pure alexia and color naming deficit demonstra- 
ted by facilitation methods. Brain & Language, 
1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 135—143. — Based on a case report of 
а 67-yrold male with hemianopia resulting from a 
cerebrovascular accident, it is suggested that combina- 

tions of pure alexia with concomitant neuropsychological 
symptoms form a continuum determined by the extent 
and severity of the brain lesion. The disconnection 
mechanism underlying these syndromes is demonstrated 
by the facilitating effect of unblocking methods (in the 
tactile, somesthetic, auditory, and visual modality) on the 
S's reading performance. In the unblocking situation, 
other pathways than the one impaired by the brain lesion 
are used. It is proposed that the color naming deficit is 
associated with defective verbal identification of gra- 
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phemic stimuli because of their common linguistic 
features. The delineation from aphasic color naming and 
reading deficit is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

951. Stockard, James J.; Werner, Sarah S.; Aalbers, 
John A. & Chiappa, Keith H. (University Hosp, EEG 
Lab, San Diego, CA) Electroencephalographic findings 
in phencyclidine intoxication. Archives of Neurology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 200-203. —EEG findings in a 25- 
yrold comatose male with phencyclidine (Sernylan) 
intoxication were similar to EEG in deep ketamine 
anesthesia, suggesting intoxication with a ketamine- 
related (phenylcyclohexylamine) drug. It is concluded 
that an electroclinical presentation similar to the one 
described in this case might be anticipated in both 
ketamine and phencyclidine intoxication. (20 ref) 

952. Wechsler, Adam F. (VA Wadsworth Hosp Ctr, 
Neurology Service, Los Angeles, CA) Crossed aphasia in 
an illiterate dextral. Brain & Language, 1976(Apr), Vol 
3(2) 164-172. —An 83-yr-old illiterate, right-handed 
woman developed a persistent nonfluent aphasia follow- 
ing a right cerebral infarction (crossed aphasia). Compu- 
terized axial tomography localized the lesion to the right 
posterior frontal lobe. It is suggested that the neural 
mechanisms involved in learning to read and write may 
be critical for the complete establishment and mainte- 
nance of language dominance in the left hemisphere, and 
that, in this case, the patient's failure to acquire reading 
and writing skills altered the normal evolution of 
language lateralization and resulted in the right hemi- 
sphere assuming the dominant role. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

953. Wilson, James J.; Rapin, Isabelle; Wilson, 
Barbara C. & Van Denburg, Frances V. (Albert Einstein 
Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Neuropsychologic func- 
tion of children with severe hearing impairment. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 
634-652. — Conducted a neuropsychologic and medical 
study of 34 7-10 yr old hearing-impaired children. In 16 
Ss, the cause of the hearing loss was exogenous, and 8 of 
these showed evidence of organic brain dysfunction. 
Hearing losses in 9 Ss were thought to have genetic 
etiologies, and in 9 no cause could be determined. 
Medical examination revealed several unsuspected ab- 
normalities, particularly visual ones. Motor and visual 
motor deficits were frequent among Ss with brain 
damage. The WISC Performance Scale, Raven's Col- 
oured Progressive Matrices, and the Paper Folding item 
of the Hiskey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude 
appeared sensitive to the presence of brain damage. Ss' 
mean scores on the WISC fell within the average range 
for hearing children, supporting previous findings of 
Cognitive competence of the deaf. Hiskey-Nebraska 
Scores tended to be lower than WISC scores. Deficits in 
items requiring visual memory, Sequencing, and categori- 

zation were relatively prevalent but showed no etiologic 
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syndromes, anorexia nervosa and the Kleine-Levin 
syndrome, and proposes a neuroendocrine basis for each. 
The disturbances in food intake, appetite, activity, sleep, 
hormonal levels, and thermoregulation seen in anorexia 
nervosa are shown to be similar to the physiological 
effects of estrogen, whereas the opposite disturbances of 
the same functions that are present in Kleine-Levin 
patients are found to be producible with androgens. 
Hypothalamic hypersensitivity to sex steroids, arising 
from incomplete hypothalamic maturation during puber- 
ty, is postulated as a primary cause of the symptoms of 
both disorders. (216 p ref) —Journal abstract. 
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955. Bockar, Joyce A. Primer for the nonmedical 
psychotherapist. New York, NY: Spectrum, 1976. 131 p. 
—Offers information to assist the psychotherapist 
without medical training in distinguishing between the 
medically ill and the psychiatrically ill. The psychotropic 
drugs and their effects are described in detail: tranquiliz- 
ers; antidepressants; sedatives, hypnotics, and narcotic 
analgesics; and alcohol and alcoholism. 

956. Christensen, Donald F. (U Illinois) The combined 
effects of methylphenidate (Ritalin) and a classroom 
behavior modification program in reducing the hyperki- 
netic behaviors of institutionalized mental retardates. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5671-5672. 

957. Croze, S.; Antonietti, C. & Duclaux, R. (U 
Claude Bernard Faculté de Médicine, Lyon, France) 
Changes in burning pain threshold induced by acupunc- 
ture in man. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 104(2), 335-340. 

958. Curran, William J. (Harvard U) Legal psychiatry 
in the 19th century. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Aug), Vol 
4(8), 8-14. —Outlines the growth of the discipline of 
psychiatry in the 19th century, emphasizing the relation- 
ship between psychiatry, legal medicine, and medical 
law. Commitment procedures and legislation are dis- 
cussed. The trial of President Garfield's assassin is 
reviewed as an example of the relationship between 
psychiatry and the law. (25 ref) 

959. Frazier, Shervert H. (Harvard U) Changing 
patterns in the management of depression. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 25-29. 
— Over the past 2 decades patterns of management in 
depression have changed almost simultaneously with 
increments in knowledge and published outcome studies. 
The success of somatic treatment has altered the 
practices of many psychiatrists and the lives of millions 
of patients. These treatments include the use of electro- 
convulsive therapy, of MAO inhibitors, and, most 
dramatically, the appearance of the tricyclic antidepres- 
sants and lithium carbonate. Social and administrative 
changes have followed drug treatments (e.g, return of 
patients to community life and the spread of day 
hospitals and outpatients clinics), although some prob- 
lems with drug medication remain. Theories regarding 
the mode of action of the tricyclics are discussed, and 
reasons for their ineffectiveness in some cases are 
suggested (e.g., possible interaction with other drugs). 
Several points to be considered in lithium therapy are 
mentioned. The major problem of adequate diagnosis of 
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depression is discussed. Urinary excretion studies prom- 
ise to be helpfulin the management of depression. (16 ref) 
—1. Davis. 

960. Geller, Jeffrey L. (Beth Israel Hosp, Boston, 
MA) Treatment of anorexia nervosa by the integration 
of behaviour therapy and psychotherapy. Psychotherapy 
& Psychosomatics, 1975 Vol 26(3), 167-177. —Anorexia 
nervosa has been approached by a variety of therapeutic 
regimens which have addressed themselves to either the 
underlying psychological problems or the eating disorder 
itself. By integrating behavior therapy and psychothera- 
ру, a treatment plan is proposed which addresses both 
problems simultaneously. It is maintained that psychoth- 
erapy and behavior therapy are theoretically integrable; 
their integration produces a treatment consistent with the 
dynamics underlying anorexia nervosa, and this treat- 
ment produces, during a relatively short hospital stay, 
rapid weight gain and a foundation for continued 
psychotherapy. The case of a 22-yr-old female is 
presented which describes the use of the proposed 
integrated model with documentation of the results at 
discharge, at 3 mo, and at l-yr follow-up. (68 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

961. Howe, Michael W. (Northern States Power Co, 
Social Resource Ctr, Minneapolis, MN) Using clients' 
observations in research. Social Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 
21(1) 28-32. —Clients can provide useful data for 
research by practitioners, as well as participate in an 
effective form of treatment, by keeping records of their 
own behavior. Guidelines for assuring the accuracy of 
clients’ reports are proposed, and the dangers in using 
observed behavior as a basis for generalizing about 
unobserved behavior are highlighted. The difficulties in 
distinguishing the effects of treatment from the reactive 
effects of client recording are also considered. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

962. Ireton, Harold R. & Cassata, Donald. (U Minneso- 
ta Medical School) A psychological systems review. 
Journal of Family Practice, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 155-159. 
— Describes the Psychological Systems Review (PSR) as 
a useful tool for the physician in understanding and 
dealing with his patients' emotional and social problems 
as an essential element in the provision of comprehensive 
care. The PSR provides a systematic means of evaluating 
the patient's emotional status, life situation, and person- 
ality. It is geared to real-life presenting situations of 
patients and families in distress and can be adapted 
efficiently to the needs of the situation and to the 
physician’s style of practice. The PSR provides for the 
early diagnosis of emotional and social problems and 
also for identification of patient resources for coping 
with these problems over a period of time. This 
information can be used as basis a for deciding upon 
appropriate treatment. —Journal abstract. 

963. Ito, Hiroshi. Counseling workshops in Japan: 
History, concept and prospects. Interpersonal 
Development, 1974-75 Vol 5(3), 171-180. —Traces the 
origins of the counseling movement in Japan, emphasiz- 
ing the influence of C. R. Rogers. Sources of counseling 
development such as student personnel services in 
colleges and universities, the Japan Counseling Associa- 
tion, and activities of influential counseling practitioners 
and scholars are reviewed. Major principles and philo- 
sophic orientations in counseling in the Japanese cultural 
setting are examined, including the cross-cultural similar- 
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ity of the group process "encounter" and the common 
elements linking Zen and small-group processes. 
—Journal abstract. 

964. Jones, Franklin D. & Johnson, Arnold W. (Walter 
Reed Army Medical Ctr, Washington, DC) Medical and 
psychiatric treatment policy and practice in Vietnam. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1975 Vol 31(4), 49-65. —Initially 
contributing to the lowest incidence ever of US combat 
psychiatric casualties (12/1,000/yr), the preventiveand 
treatment policies of immediacy, expectancy, sim- 
plicity, and centrality were established early in the 
Vietnam conflict. These policies are described, as well as 
a chronological view of the types of psychiatric problems 
encountered and a brief consideration of the “disorders 
of loneliness” (alcohol, drug abuse, venereal diseases). 
Combat vs support troop casualties are contrasted, 
especially in terms of the changing role of US troops with 
the Vietnamization policy and withdrawal. The drug 
abuse epidemic revealed the inadequacy of traditional 

approaches and the need for developing new approaches, 
especially primary preventive methods. —Journal 
abstract. 

965. McKenzie, Richard E.; Costello, Raymond M. & 
Buck, Don C. (U Texas Medical School, San Antonio) 
Electrosleep (electrical transcranial stimulation) in the 
treatment of anxiety, depression and sleep disturbance 
in chronic alcoholics. Journal of Altered States of 
Conciousness, 1975-76 Vol 2(2), 185-196. —Employed a 
double-blind design with treatment variables of current 
and suggestion, and outcome criteria of anxiety, depres- 
sion, and sleep disturbance to test for effects of 
electrosleep (electrical transcranial stimulation) in 20 
male hospitalized alcoholics (mean age, 51 yrs). Ss were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 4 groups; 2 groups received 
current and 2 did not; 1 current and 1 noncurrent group 
received sensation, the other 2 did not. Current was 
standardized at 1 mA; peak-to-peak amplitude was 
manipulated to control for physical sensation. Five 
outcome criteria were employed: 3 depression indices, 1 
index of anxiety, and 1 index of quality of sleep. Results 
suggest that electrosleep could have both a direct effect 
attributable to intracranial current flow and an indirect 
effect attributable to the psychological influence of 
suggestion. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

966. Moskovitz, Richard A. (North Carolina Memorial 
Hosp, Chapel Hill) Epithelializing an epithet: Therapies 
of the hysterical personality disorder. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 37(2), 65-67. —Reviews 
the literature to examine various forms of therapy used 
with patients having an hysterical personality disorder. 
Five specific types of therapy are discussed: (a) short- 
term insight-oriented therapy in which patients are 
carefully screened to insure good prognoses; (b) behavior 
modification which is said to have a broader potential 
applicability than the former type of therapy since 
careful screening is not as essential for good prognoses; 

(c) informational-educational where the patient is pro- 
vided with useful information about his/her behavior, 
and role modeling is used to eliminate maladaptive 
behavior; (d) a supportive approach designed to help the 
patient to function and avoid hospitalization; and (e) an 
approach in which the therapist aids the patient in 
accepting responsibility for his/her actions and help the 
patient recognize his/her role in creating the difficulties. 
— M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
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967. Patel, Chandra. Yoga and biofeedback in the 
management of hypertension. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1975 Vol 19(5-6), 355-360. —Describes 2 
studies in which blood pressure (BP) patients were taught 
to relax and practice yoga in order to reduce BP and 
medication requirements. The Ist study involved 9 males 
and 11 females; the 2nd involved 12 males and 4 females. 
The therapy was effective in reducing resting BP on a 
long-term basis. Stress tests (exercise and cold pressor 
tests) showed a statistically significant reduction in all 
parameters in the treated group except a systolic rise 
after exercise which may be explained as a rise in cardiac 
output in proportion to the metabolic demand during 
exercise. It is concluded that an important relationship 
between environmental street and BP elevation does 
exist and that effective ways may be found to reduce 
reactivity to such stress. —G. Shipman. 

968. Scanlon, James, (USDHEW, Div of Health 
Examination Statistics, Washington, DC) Self-reported 
health behavior and attitudes of youths 12—17 years. 
Vital & Health Statistics, Series 11, 1975(Apr), No 147, 
1-88. —Presents a description of self-reported health 
behavior and attitudes of American youths based on 
questionnaire responses of a national probability sample 
of noninstitutionalized youths 12-17 yrs old. Topics 
include behavior and attitudes relating to general health 
status, cigarette smoking, physical appearance, personal 
independence, use of leisure time, values, perception of 
the need for medical or dental care, and aspects of social 
behavior. Variations in health behavior and attitudes 
associated with age and sex of the youths are also 
discussed. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

969. Schiavi, Raul C. (Mt Sinai Medical School) Sex 
therapy and psychophysiological research. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 562-566. 
—Discusses 2 areas of psychophysiological research that 
may be relevant to the diagnosis and treatment of sexual 
dysfunction: investigations of sexual arousal in men and 
studies of nocturnal penile tumescence. There has been 
no convincing evidence to date of a predictable, 
generalizable autonomic response pattern to sexual 
arousal, but neuroendocrine research in this area has 
shown promise. A close temporal relationship has been 
found between REM sleep and penile tumescence in 
normal men; deviations from this pattern may be related 
to sexual dysfunction. It is suggested that further 
research is necessary in these areas of potential diagnos- 
tic and prognostic significance. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

970. Sloane, R. Bruce et al. (U Southern California, 
Medical School) Patient characteristics and outcome in 
psychotherapy and behavior therapy. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 330-339. 
—94 psychoneurotic or personality disordered patients 
received 4 mo of analytically oriented psychotherapy, 
behavior therapy, or waiting list treatment. The demo- 
graphic variables included age (early twenties), sex (60% 
female), marital status (26% married), number of siblings 
(2), and birth order. Neither active treatment was more 
effective than the other with any type of symptom 
(including affective ones), although both were more 
consistently effective than the waiting list. With psy- 
chotherapy, relatively greater success was associated 
with less overall pathology on the MMPI and higher 
socioeconomic status. Psychotherapy was least effective 
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with Ss who scored high on the Hysteria and Psycho- 
pathic Deviate scales. There was also a strong but 
nonsignificant trend for more improvement in psychoth- 
erapy Ss who were younger, female, married, later born, 
more intelligent, and from smaller families. Behavior 
therapy was more effective with those who scored high 
on the Hysteria and Mania scales and seemed to be 
effective with a broader range of patients. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

971. Spitzer, Robert L. & Klein, Donald F. (Eds). 
Evaluation of psychological therapies: Psychotherapies, 
behavior therapies, drug therapies, and their 
interactions: Proceedings of the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American  Psychopathological 
Association. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins U, 1976. 
xiii, 314 p. $17. —Presents the Proceedings of the 64th 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathological 
Association. Papers and discussions are organized under 
3 main headings: psychoanalysis and psychotherapy, 
aspects of behavior therapy, and combined drug and 
psychological therapies. 

972. Stableford, William et al. (U Vermont) Sequential 
withdrawal of stimulant drugs and use of behavior 
therapy with two hyperactive boys. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 301-312. —Inves- 
tigated the separate and combined effects of stimulant 
drugs, placebos, and behavior therapy in 2 hyperactive 
boys aged 8 and 11. In each case, sequential replacement 
of drugs (methylphenidate and amphetamine) with 
placebos led to no changes in observed behavior. 
Behavior therapy, alone and in combination with drugs, 
was effective in controlling hyperactive behaviors. 
Implications for drugs as the treatment of choice are 
discussed. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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973. Abramowitz, Stephen І. et al, (Vanderbilt U 
Interuniversity Psychological & Counseling Ctr) Sex-role 
related countertransference in psychotherapy. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1) 71-73. 
— Collected data from 1 psychological and 1 psychiatric 
agency to determine if psychotherapists’ treatment 
decisions about opposite-sex persons might be influenced 
by sex-role prescriptions for dealing with sexual impul- 
ses. The data were drawn from the records of 476 clients 
counseled or treated by 37 male and 12 female therapists. 
Male therapists were hypothesized to prolong and female 
therapists to avoid treatment situations likely to arouse 
their sexual curiosities. Results at both facilities provide 
some support for these notions and, if generalizable, 
establish sex-role primed countertransference as a factor 
in patient selection and termination. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. , 

974. Aguilar, Ignacio & Wood, Virginia N. (Metropoli- 
tan State Hosp, Xipe-Totec Clinica de Salud Mental, 
Norwalk, CA) Therapy through a death ritual. Social 
Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(1) 49-54. —Considers the 
significance of cultural differences when techniques for 
treating the mentally ill are planned. A program that 
pays attention to these differences is described. Mexican 
approaches to death and mourning are considered, and a 
method to incorporate them into a hospital treatment 
effort is presented. This method facilitates the orthodox 
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therapist in releasing a cathartic emotional outburst in 
Latin patients. —Journal abstract. 

975. Anant, Santokh S. (U Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) The use of poetry in psychotherapy. Psycholog- 
ical Studies, 1975(Jan), Vol 20(1), 31-41. —Contends that 
poetry can be effectively used in psychotherapy to re- 
integrate the alienated patient to society and to express 
feelings and experiences, which the patient would 
otherwise hestiate to speak of. Through the process of 
empathy and identification with the poet, the patient 
learns to accept himself and others more realistically. 
Numerous poems are quoted to indicate the value of 
carefree and romantic poetry for the depressed, of serene 
poetry for the agitated, symbolic poetry for the schizo- 
phrenic, and the poetry of love for the patient having 
suffered the loss of a loved one. (19 ref) —Journal 
summary, 

976. Bachrach, Henry M. (U Pennsylvania) Empathy: 
We know what we mean, but what do we measure? 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 
35-38. —Notes that in recent years, quantitative re- 
searches on the empathic process in psychotherapy have 
resulted in definite recommendations for the technique 
of psychotherapy and the training of psychotherapists. 
What is not always observed, however, is that the 
methods employed for studying empathy have been 
based on brief segments of patient-therapist interaction 
in which judgments of empathy do not depend on 
hearing the patient’s communications and are in several 
ways discordant with what is meant by empathy 
according to clinical theory. It is posited that far too little 
consideration has been given to the rater in psychothera- 
py research. Evidence suggests that it is the rater’s 
impression of the “goodness of psychotherapy” rather 
than empathy that is being captured by these methods. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

977. Becker, R. D. (Hadassah U Hosp, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Recent developments in child psychiatry: Clinical 
paediatrics liaison consultation. /згае! Annals of Psychia- 
try & Related Disciplines, 1975(Dec), Vol 13(4), 297-320. 
—Review studies which have used animal models, 
particularly in monkeys and kittens, to study the 
contributions to the psychopathogenesis of emotional 
and affective disorders of infancy of early maternal 
deprivation and cognitive and sensory-motor restriction. 
The possibilities and advantages of the use of nonhuman 
primates as experimental models for the study of human 
psychopathological disturbances are cited, particularly 
those demonstrated in the investigations of H. F. 
Harlow, W. T. McKinney, and S. J. Suomi (1971, 1972) 
which indicated that major behavioral changes occurred 
(a) in juvenile monkeys following 10 wks of uninterrupt- 
ed confinement in a vertical chamber apparatus and (b) 
in monkey neonates separated from their biological 
mothers and confined in sensory-deprived isolation 
chambers for up to 6 mo. There Ss developed severe 
deficits in locomotive, exploratory, social adaptive, and 
sexual behavior. It is stressed that the physiological 
processes under lying behaviors which are common to 
both man and animals, and the development of sophisti- 
cated observational techniques which have been valuable 
in clinical work with infants and children have justified 
the use of animal research paradigms. They have 
profound implications for child psychiatry, neurophy- 
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counselor behavior, and questions are raised concerning 
the source of individuals' perceptions. —Journal abstract. 

998. Levy, Lawrence А. (Wayne State U) Directed 
fantasy as a factor in the mediation of aggressive drive 
level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5684—5685. 

999. Marmor, Judd et al, (American Psychiatric Assn, 
Washington, DC) Psychiatrists and their patients: A 
national study of private office practice. Washington, 
DC: Joint Information Service, 1975. xvii, 181 p. $7.50. 

1000. Masters, William H. & Johnson, Virginia E. 

(Reproductive Biology Research Foundation, St Louis, 
MO) Principles of the new sex therapy. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 548-554. 
— Reviews the development of rapid treatment dual-sex 
therapy for sexual dysfunction, and the basic tenets of 
the new sex therapy which include sound knowledge of 
physiology, endocrinology, and metabolic function; 
institution of psychotherapy only when organic factors 
have been identified or ruled out; treatment of the 
couple as a unit by dual-sex therapy teams; a short-term 
intensive program; and education in techniques of verbal 
and nonverbal communication. Since its inception in 
1958, the new therapy has been adopted, modified, and 
examined by clinicians and researchers all over the 
world. It is suggested that professionals interested in 
effective treatment for sexual dysfunction should im- 
prove techniques, train personnel, and encourage sound 
research. —Journal abstract. 

1001. Moulthrop, Mark A. (Emory U) Toward a 
differential psychotherapy technique: The experiencing 
reactions of obsessive and hysteric personalities to 
character interpretations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5686—5687. 

1002. Rashkis, Harold A. & Yanovski, Alexander. 

(Pennsylvania Hosp, Philadelphia) Towards a systems 
definition of psychiatric practice. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 177-181. —Points out that 
assessment of psychiatric practice has been difficult 
largely because of the apparent diversity of psychiatrists’ 
theories, procedures, and goals. Searching for a unifying 
principle, the term "system identification failure" (SIF), 
а defect in data-processing, is proposed as the unit of 
psychopathology underlying all psychiatric disorder (and 
other behavioral error) and toward which all psychiatric 
treatment is directed. Definitive treatment must not only 
identify and correct the data-processing defect, but also 
eliminate the secondary symptoms. Emphasis is not on 
method of treatment but on goal or intent. Preparatory 
treatment includes supportive psychological and envi- 
ronmental measures and somatic therapies (regardless of 
type, duration, or intensity) which make definitive 
treatment possible. Palliative treatment must be fre- 
quently reviewed. Preventive treatment should prevent 
SIF-formation. This is considered to be a distillate of the 
aims and implicit intent of experienced psychiatrists 
regardless of their training or theoretical orientation. 
—Journal abstract. 

1003. Sager, Clifford J. (Jewish Family Service, New 
York, NY) The role of sex therapy in marital therapy. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 
555-558. —Suggests that marital and sex therapy are 
clinically interrelated because they deal with different 
symptoms of overlapping aspects of the couple's total 
relationship. The connection between marital discord 
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and sexual dysfunction determines the emphasis and 
course of treatment. For example, sex therapy is the 
immediate treatment of choice when sexual dysfunction 
produces secondary marital discord but not when severe 
discord precludes the possibility of good sexual function- 
ing. Case reports are presented to illustrate the relation- 
ship of remote and immediate causes of marital and 
sexual problems and to emphasize the value of a 
multimodality approach to treatment. —Journal abstract. 

1004. Savitsky, Jeffrey C.; Zarle, Thomas H. & Keedy, 
Nathan S. (Purdue U) The effect of information about 


an interviewer on interviewee perceptions. Journal of 


Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 158-159. 
—17 novice interviewers (undergraduates) conducted 4 
interviews with 59 undergraduate females. Interviewers 
were uninformed about the nature of the study, while 
interviewees were told that their interviewer was or was 
not someone who made great efforts to help others and 
that the interviewer had a happy or a stressful back- 
ground. Interviewee ratings (Counseling Evaluation 
Inventory, First Impression Rating Scale, and Self- 
Disclosure Checklist) indicate that interviewers de- 
scribed as trying to help others were seen as more 
competent. Descriptions of an interviewer as having a 
happy background and as not trying to help others 
suppressed anticipated self-disclosure. However, neither 
type of information affected liking between interview 
participants. Results are discussed as indicating that 
information about a counselor may have either positive 
or negative effects on specific facets of the counselor— 
client relationship. —Journal abstract. 

1005. Schiller, Les J. (Greenbelt CARES Youth 
Services Bureau, MD) A comparative study of the 
differences between client continuers and dropouts at 
two university counseling centers. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 99-102. —Examined 
the differences between clients who dropped out of 
counseling after the intake interview and clients who 
continued. 87 Ss, who were randomly selected from 2 
universities, were studied in terms of their attitudes and 
perceptions of counseling and the counseling center. 
Data were collected through a 27-item questionnaire 
consisting of 3 scales adapted from a questionnaire by J. 
Snyder, C. Hill, and T. Derksen and a 4th scale 
formulated by the author. Results indicate that conti- 
nuers generally had more positive responses than 
dropouts and that clients from the 2 universities differed 
in the frequency of positive responses. —Journal abstract. 

1006. Singh, A. N.; Saxena, B.; Gent, M. & Nelson, H. 
L. (Hamilton Psychiatric Hosp, Canada) Maprotiline 
(Ludiomil, CIBA 34,276-BA) and imipramine in de- 
pressed outpatients: A double-blind clinical study. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 
451-462. — Conducted а 6-wk trial with 30 19-54 yr old 
depressed outpatients to compare the antidepressant 
activity of maprotiline to that of imipramine. Neurophy- 
siological, physical, laboratory, and psychiatric (includ- 
ing the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression, Clinical 
Global Impression, and Multiple Affect Adjective Check 
List) assessments were made at weekly intervals. Results 
show that maprotiline was an effective and well tolerated 
antidepressant drug, its overall therapeutic activity being 
Statistically superior and qualitatively different from the 
reference drug. —Journal abstract. 
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1007. Snyder, C. R.; Shenkel, Randee J. & Schmidt, 
Allen.(U Kansas, Graduate Training Program in Clinical 
Psychology) Effects of role perspecti and client 
psychiatric history on locus of problem. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 
467-472. —90 female undergraduates listened to a taj 
therapy interview in which the client asserted that her 
situation caused her problems and were told either that 
the client was chronic or being seen for the Ist time. 
Experimental Ss assumed the role of either the counselor 
or the client, whereas control Ss were not instructed to 
assume any role. Counselor-role Ss rated the client's 
problems as being significantly more personality based 
than control or client-role Ss. The chronic client's 
problems were viewed as being significantly more 
personality based than were the “first time in therapy” 
client’s problems. Control Ss, like the counselor-perspec- 
tive Ss, saw the problem as more personality located than 
the client-perspective Ss when the person was described 
as chronic. Conversely, control Ss and client-perspective 
Ss saw the problem as more situationally located than 
the counselor-perspective Ss when the person was 
described as a Ist-time client. —Journal abstract. 

1008. Stallard, Fergus & Campbell, David. (Douglas 
Inch Ctr, Glasgow, Scotland) An informal club for 
disturbed adolescents. /nternational Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(3), 
233-236. —Describes the formation and activities of a 
club for disturbed adolescents, which is based on the 
premises that many such young people have low self- 
esteem, poor self-control, and poor verbalization, which 
makes it difficult for them to take part in one-to-one 
interviews. Although the staff found it difficult to adjust 
to the informality, the club has helped to maintain 
therapeutic contact. (French, German & Spanish sum- 
maries) 

1009. Staples, Fred R. et al. (U Southern California, 
Medical School) Process and outcome in psychotherapy 
and behavior therapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 44(3) 340-350. — Three 
behavior therapists and 3 analytically oriented psychoth- 
erapists treated a total of 60 neurotic outpatients for 4 
mo. Data were collected as part of a larger study by R. B. 
Sloane et al (1975). Measures of Rogers-Truax (C. B. 
Truax and K. M. Mitchell, 1971) factors, nonlexical 
speech characteristics, therapist informational specificity, 
and a content analysis of therapist activity were taken 
from recordings of the 5th interview. Therapists rated 
their feelings toward their patients, and patients complet- 
ed the Relationship Questionnaire and rated therapists 
on an inventory by M. Lorr (see PA, Vol 39:10372). In 
psychotherapy, patients who were most liked by their 
therapists and those with greater total speech time 
showed greatest symptomatic improvement. Patients 
who used longer average speech durations improved 
most in both treatments. It is concluded that patient 
improvement was more a function of patient characteris- 
tics than of specific therapist interventions. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1010. Stephanos, S. (U Giessen Ctr for Psychosomatic 
Medicine, W Germany) A concept of analytical treat- 
ment for patients with disorders: Report 
on the and its conse- 
quences for . Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1975 Vol 26(3), 178-187. —Purports that the "pensée 
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opératoire” is pathognomic for the psychosomatic 
patient. This archaic, “automatistisch—mechanistisch” 
thinking is a consequence of defects in the sphere of the 
physiological pre-ego. Certain typical findings (e.g. 

uplication and mechanized object relations), are seen 
as correlates of disturbances in the patient's early 
identification processes. Analytical therapy must, thus, 
aim at shifting the all but inaccessible psychosomatic 
ротада into a historical persepctive. The psycho- 
logical event can set in only when the patient has 
discovered the connection between his somatic reaction 
patterns and the emotions he is beginning to feel for the 
security-giving фарш: An account of the development 
of the treatment of 1 female patient is presented to 
clarify the concept of analytical ете in psychosomat- 
ics. The "facilitating environment" helped the patient to 
differentiate herself from her dual object and thus to be 
able to cathect the level of the triangular relationship. 
The concept of the model ward also led to the 
development of an ambulatory method of therapy, 
"relaxation analytique," which is based on investigations 
of the concept of the holding function, (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1011. Stone, Richard A. & DeLeo, James. (VA Hosp, 
Div of Nephrology, San Diego, CA) Psychotherapeuti 
control of hypertension. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1976(Jan 8), Vol 294(2), 80-84. —Conducted a 
6-mo study with 19 hypertensive patients in a veterans 
hospital to determine the effect of psychologic relaxation 
on blood pressure. Alterations of peoria sympathetic- 
nervous-system activity, as reflected by changes of 
dopamine-beta-hydroxylase in plasma, were evaluated, 
and plasma volume and plasma renin activity were 
measured. Treated patients exhibited significant 
(p < 05) reductions of blood pressure when supine and 
upright, and of plasma dopamine-beta-hydroxylase 
activity, and furosemide-stimulated renin activity when 
upright. Blood-pressure changes after 6 mo correlated 
best with differences in plasma activity of dopamine- 
beta-hydroxylase with patients supine and upright. 
Results suggest that a reduction of peripheral adrenergic 
activity contributes importantly to the improvement of 
hypertension observed with this form of therapy. 
Furthermore, the decrease of furosemide-stimulated 
plasma renin activity suggests that alterations of the 
renin-angiotensin system may help lower blood pressure 
in certain patients. —Journal abstract. 

1012. VandenBos, Gary R. (U Detroit) An investiga- 
tion of several methods of teaching “experiential 
focusing." Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 5695-5696, 

1013. Wadeson, Harriet, (Washington Hospital Ctr, 
Counseling Ctr, DC) Combining expressive К 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 15(2), 
43-46. —Describes the development of an "experience 
group," a therapeutic technique which included the use 
of music, relaxation exercises, painting. and drama to 
treat patients with psychotic depression and mania. 
During the 18-mo treatment period, many patients who 
were expected to be resistant to the technique participat- 
ed in and benefited from the program. While patients 
were required to attend the sessions, they were not 
required to share in group activities. It is pointed out that 
such an approach e the patient's sense of 
freedom and thus makes him/her more amenable to join 
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in activities without risking loss of face. The reactions of 
other staff members to the program and its long-range 
benefits to participants are discussed. —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

1014. Weiner, Hannah B. (John Runnells Hosp, 
Berkley Hgts, NJ) Living experiences with death: A 
journeyman’s view through psychodrama. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 251-274. 
—Presents and discusses basics of the psychodrama 
technique. Techniques and concepts of particular rele- 
vance to death education (e.g., role reversal, soliloquy, 
psychodramatic shock, and the death scene) are de- 
scribed, along with a variety of experiences that have 
been gained with them. It is posited that action therapy 
in the group setting can help people come to better terms 
with past death-related experiences and relate more 
adequately to future experiences. —Journal abstract. 

1015. Williams, Susan. (U California Medical Ctr, 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
Short-term art therapy. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
1976(Jan), Vol 15(2), 35-41. — Presents the case of a 25- 
yr-old paranoid schizophrenic male with whom short- 
term art therapy was used to alleviate anxiety, control 
paranoid delusions, identify precipitating stress, and 
investigate support systems. The S was discharged 15 
days after hospital admission with marked improvement 
in his symptoms. Six mo after discharge he was attending 
school and had held a full-time summer job. 

1016. Woods, Sherwyn M. (U Southern California 
Medical Ctr, Los Angeles) Some dynamics of male 
chauvinism. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 33(1) 63-65. —Studied male chauvinism in the 
psychoanalytic therapy of 11 21-46 yr old men. It refers 
to the maintenance of fixed beliefs and attitudes of male 
superiority, associated with overt or covert depreciation 
of women. It is noted that challenging chauvinist 
attitudes often results in anxiety or other symptoms. It is 
frequently not investigated in psychotherapy because it is 
ego-snytonic, parallels cultural attitudes, and because 
therapists often share similar bias or neurotic conflict. 
Chauvinism was found to represent an attempt to ward 
off anxiety and shame arising from 1 or more of 4 prime 
sources: unresolved infantile strivings and regressive 
wishes, hostile envy of women, oedipal anxiety, and 
power and dependency conflicts related to masculine 
self-esteem. Mothers were more important than fathers 
in the development of chauvinism, and resolution was 
sometimes associated with decompensation in wives. 
—Journal abstract. 

1017. Zeiger, Betty L. (Hebrew Home of Greater 
Washington, Rockville, MD) Life review in art therapy 
with the aged. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
1976(Jan), Vol 15(2), 47-50. — Maintains that the use of 
life review is particularly beneficial and essential for the 
aged because it allows them to reexamine and resolve 
past conflicts in order to restructure present experience 
in the face of impending death. Since many aged patients 
have essentially blotted out past experiences, especially 
negative or painful ones, art therapy is seen as an 
effective means of stimulating recall. The use of the 
technique in a home for the aged is described. Patients 
were prompted to recall a specific event (e.g., a marriage 
ceremony) as a first step in putting past events in 
perspective. Two case examples of the technique in use 
are presented. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
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1018. Zellermayer, J. Issues in the psychotherapy of 
adolescents. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1975(Sep), Vol 13(3), 199-212. — Discusses 
the issue of treatability of adolescents by psychothera- 
peutic means. It is suggested that our present knowledge 
of the adolescent process is insufficient and additional 
factors of growth, especially in the cognitive and moral 
sphere, have to be taken into account. The personality 
structure of the adult therapist is given special considera- 
tion and the conclusion reached is that ultimately the 
outcome depends not on technique but on the definite 
and definable personality characteristics of the adult 
therapist. These facilitate adolescent-adult engagement 
as a confrontation of genuine differentiated phase- 
determined psychological states. —Journal abstract. 


Group & Family Therapy 


1019. Allen, James D. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Ctr, Social Work Service, Washington, DC) Peer group 
supervision in family therapy. Child Welfare, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 55(3), 183-189. — Describes the 2-yr experience of 6 
social workers in the family therapy unit of an army 
medical center who experimented with the use of peer 
group supervision. The theoretical and practical aspects 
of peer group supervision are examined. It is pointed out 
that the success of such a method depends on several 
factors, including the willingness and ability of group 
members to contribute to case discussions, level of 
experience, and the ability of individual group members 
to make case decisions relating to the families with whom 
they work. Some of the limitations of the procedure are 
also discussed. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1020. Bowman, Ted. (Family & Children's Service, 
Family Enrichment Unit, Charlotte, NC) Developing 
strengths in families. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 25(2), 169-174. —Describes a family growth experi- 
ence model which is based on the notion that behavior is 
changed through process and process is represented 
through interactions with other people. This experiential 
learning model was conceived and developed by a family 
service agency, a school of pastoral care, and the regional 
education office of a small Protestant denomination. The 
events of a weekend retreat program with a group of 
clusters of 6-8 families are described. Stated goals for 
experiences for families include (a) sharing work, play, 
and creative activities; (b) talking individually and 
collectively with skilled family life leaders; (c) reflecting 
on experiences as a family member among a group of 
families; and (d) experiencing activities involving the 
total family. The program expresses the conviction that 
families need opportunities to come together with other 
families to identify strengths, sharpen communication 
skills, and establish goals. Staff responsibilities include 
(a) facilitation of group processes within clusters of 
families; (b) teaching within clusters, individual families, 
and the total group; and (c) being available to consult or 
counsel with individuals or with family units. —Journal 
abstract. 

1021. Brendel, Michelle. (U Houston) Changes in 
positive personality traits as a function of teaching 
encouraging transactions. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5669. 

1022. Jones, W. Paul. (New Mexico State U) Some 
implications of the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
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naire for marital guidance. Family Coordinator, 
1976(Apr), Vol 25(2), 189-192. —Suggests a procedure 
for quo Mc 16 PF in the marriage counseling 
process, a behavioral model for interpretation of the 
results, and research implications of such testing. 
Advantages in using the 16 PF are presented: (a) The test 
provides a neutral way to demonstrate how cognition is 
related to overt behavior, (b) The range of behavior 
descriptions on the test broadens the base of identifiable 
differences and often uncovers problem areas which 
might not be identified until later in the therapeutic 
process. —Journal abstract. 

1023. Klein, Hilel & Erlich, Н. Shmuel. (Eitanim 
Government Hosp, Israel) Some dynamic and transac- 
tional aspects of family therapy with psychotic patients. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975 Vol 26(3), 
148-155. —Maintains that application of family therapy 
to families with psychotic patients involves both techni- 
cal and theoretical observations and formulations. The 
implications of these for understanding certain family 
dynamics and the use of family therapy in general are 
investigated. The rhythm of real prrucipation and 
Observation on the therapist's part and the utilization of 
cotherapists is contrasted with a more authoritarian 
"director" model of intervention. Tendencies in families 
towards frozenness and immobility, as well as splitting 
and chaos, must be counteracted, and are reflected in 
interactions and transactions between cotherapists. The 
importance of unraveling these patterns and "s 
therapists in the framework of a specially designed, 
ongoing supervisory seminar is stressed. —Journal 
abstract. 

1024. Laner, Mary R. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) The medical model, mental illness, and 
metaphoric mystification among marriage and family 
counselors. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), Vol 25(2), 
175-181. —Examined 22 contemporary articles from the 
Journal of Marriage and the Family and The Family 
Coordinator to determine whether the language of the 
medical model was in evidence. Analysis indicated that 
in three-fourths of the articles, terminology based in the 
older, biomedical model of therapy was utilized by 
writers who largely disclaimed association with that 
model. It is suggested, following T. Szasz (1974), that the 
use of metaphoric pe md serves to mystify rather than 
to clarify, and that reliance on this terminology casts a 
mantle of authority over the users, perpetuating а 
superior-subordinate distinction between the roles of 
counselor and client. —Journal abstract. 

1025. Lawlis, G. Frank & Klein, Richard. (Texas Tech 
U) Interpersonal cohesion and feeling orientation: An 
application of matrix algebra. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 807-812. —Examined the 
correlations of indices of group cohesion as measured by 
interpersonal ratings of empathy, warmth, and genuine- 
ness with the therapeutic outcomes of interpersonal 
relations and self-concept. Measures included semantic 
differential ratings and the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Orientation-Behavior (FIRO-B) and FIRO-Feelings. An 
application of matrix algebra as described by R. L. 
Bednar and G. F. Lawlis (1971) was utilized to combine 
reciprocal ratings. 48 undergraduates were randomly 
assigned to 8 groups and completed the measures 1 
before and immediately after meeting other group 
members. Reliabilities of the cohesive ratings ranged 
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from .94 to .97, and the correlations of the ratings to the 
FIRO measures and semantic differential with the 
суйт scores partialled out were significant. 

esults indicate that cohesive ratings have a significant 
relationship to maximizing warm and positive relation- 
ships pt omg therapy. —Journal abstract. 

1026. Matta, Shoukry & Mulhare, Mirta T. (Western 
Psychiatric Inst & Clinic, Pittsburgh, PA) Breaking а 
cycle of hospitalization through the psychiatric house 
call. ере. & Community Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 
27(5), 348. —Describes à case in which family 
therapy administered in a home setting helped to break а 
cycle of psychiatric hospitalization that had continued 
for 10 yrs in a 46-yr-old woman, Results after 8 mo 
Suggest that since the authors worked with the entire 
family as a system, were able to recognize sociocultural 
factors that had not been dealt with in the patient's 
hospitalizations, and were able to stimulate communica- 
tion among family members in a home setting, they were 
able to see more immediate results and thus were able to 
break the costly cycle of repeated hospitalizations, 

1027. Shawver, Lois. (U Houston) The expression of 
values in psychotherapy. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5663. 


Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human 
Relations Training 


1028. Campbell, Edson E. (Arizona State U) The 
effects of couple communication training on married 
couples in the child rearing years: A field experiment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1942-1943. 

1029, Crews, Catherine Y. & Melnick, Joseph. (U 
Kentucky) Use of initial and delayed structure in 
facilitating group development. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 92-98. —Notes that 
recent theoretical and empirical developments indicate 
that the use of structure in initiating group work 
facilitates group development and client outcome, Three 
levels of structured learning exercises (initial structure, 
delayed structure, and no structure) were presented to 43 
undergraduates meeting in interpersonal growth groups. 
The effects of structure on member anxiety, group 
cohesion, and quality of interpersonal interaction were 
assessed at 2 points during the life of the groups. Initial 
structure was associated with increased levels of self- 
disclosure in early meetings and higher levels of anxiety 
among members. The effects of levels of structure 
dissipated over time. Structure did not differentially 
influence group cohesion. —Journal abstract. 

1030. Dahl, Rick F. (United States International U) 
The relationship of the TORI community experience to 
the perceived-ideal self discrepancy. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974Мау), Vol 34(11-В), 
5649-5650. 

1031. Dies, Robert R. & Greenberg, Barbara. (U 
Maryland) Effects of physical contact in an encounter 
group context. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 

, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 400-405. —120 male and 120 
быв undergraduates participated in brief encounter 
group experiences that varied the amount of physical 
contact in the structured exercises: tart modani 
touch, and high-touch). Ss were assi to T$ 
same- or ү pm groups for the iaie ao vide 
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The study wasa2 x 2 X 3analysis of variance design 
(sex, group composition, and touch). Analysis of the 
Comfortable Interpersonal Distance Scale, the semantic 
differential, and the Risk-Taking Behavior Questionnaire 
was consistent with behavioral data in showing the 
positive effects of increased physical contact. Group 
composition yielded parallel results, with heterosexually 
balanced groups reporting more favorable outcomes. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1032. Goodstein, Leonard D.; Goldstein, Joel J.; 
D'Orta, Carolyn V. & Goodman, Margaret A. (Arizona 
State U) Measurement of self-disclosure in encounter 
groups: A methodological study. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 142-146. —In order to 
compare the evaluations of self-disclosure from 3 points 
of view—the sender, the receiver, and a neutral or 
objective observer—self-rankings and group-rankings of 
self-disclosure and participation were collected from 11 
members (undergraduates) of a weekend encounter 
group at the end of the last session. After reviewing 10 
hrs of tape, 3 independent raters selected a single list of 
33 statements, 3 from each, as being the most self- 
disclosing. J. Block's (1961) О technique was used to 
quantify the statements into rank-order form. Rank- 
order correlations among the self- and group-rankings of 
self-disclosure and participation were all extremely 
high,suggesting that these rankings could be used 
interchangeably in future research. The Q-sort data, 
however, indicated that the statements judged to be the 
most self-revealing were produced by Ss who were both 
self-ranked and group-ranked as low in self-disclosure. 
Results are interpreted as indicating that the level of 
analysis of self-disclosure needs to be carefully spelled 
out, as content analyses yield quite different results from 
global analyses. —Journal abstract. 

1033. Kopel, Kenneth; O’Connell, Walter; Paris, Joyce 
& Girardin, Peter.(VA Hosp, Houston, TX) A human 
relations laboratory approach to death and dying. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 
219-221. —In response to a request from the nursing 
service at a Veterans Administration hospital, the 
authors devised a l-day human relations laboratory 
experience focused on death and the dying patient. The 
lab consisted of 4 exercises, 2 that dealt with personal 
feelings about death and 2 that dealt with professional 
responses to the dying patient. The consultant team 
consisted of 3 psychologists and a chaplain; there were 
48 participants. Details of these exercises and reactions 
of the participants are presented. Most participants 
found a "death fantasy" exercise emotionally draining, 
but the overall reaction to the workshop was highly 
positive. —Journal abstract. 

1034. Long, Thomas J. & Schultz, Edward W. (U 
Illinois) Empathy: A quality of an effective group leader. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun) Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
699—705. —Conducted a 2-part study to assess levels of 
empathy in participants enrolled in a 3-wk institute 
designed to train facilitators in encounter group tech- 
niques. In Part 1, 38 volunteers were assigned to 2 2-day 
encounter groups and were assessed by staff raters on 
Truax's accurate empathy scale. The 4 Ss highest and 4 

Ss lowest in empathy were then paired as co-facilitators 
for the 2nd part of the study, a weekend basic encounter 
group involving 128 volunteers. These volunteers were 
assigned to 4 groups led by the pairs of co-facilitators 
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identified in the Ist part of the study. Videotapes of the 
sessions were rated for accurate empathy and depth of 
self-exploration produced in the group by the co-facilita- 
tors. Results show that for both accurate empathy and 
depth of self-exploration, groups led by co-facilitators 
with high levels of accurate empathy demonstrated 
significantly higher scores than groups led by co-facilita- 
tors with low empathy levels. There was no significant 


. difference between high and low facilitated groups on 


group members' perception of the degree of group 
cohesion (assessed by the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation-Behavior. (23 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

1035. Lorber, Neil M. (Newark State Coll) The group 
as a medium for change. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1) 30-32. —Discusses various aspects of group 
psychology and the benefits to be derived from participa- 
tion in a group. The competence and personality of the 
leader is the key to group effectiveness. Potential hazards 
are considered: not everyone is able to sustain the 
emotional pounding that characterizes a group encoun- 
ter. Others may experience depression after returning to 
the “outer world" after the intimacy and exhiliration of 
the encounter. Sensitivity training often ignores thinking 
processes in favor of feeling. Because sensitivity training 
has attracted increasing numbers of emotionally dis- 
turbed persons, there is need for pre-evaluation of 
prospective group members to exclude those who might 
experience negative feelings. Group experience can lead 
to better family relationships, improved teacher-student 
participation, and better role performance by business 
executives. —J. Davis. ' 

1036. Nietzel, Michael T. & Bernstein, Douglas A. (U 
Kentucky) Effects of instructionally mediated demand 
on the behavioral assessment of assertiveness. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 
500. —Self-reported unassertive undergraduates partici- 
pated in behavioral role-playing situations under low- 
and high-demand instructions. Analyses of Ss' responses 
for overall assertiveness, response latency, and response 
duration showed significant effects and/or interactions 
of demand characteristics on latency, time, and assertion 
scores. Results are relevant for the clinical determination 
of whether individuals’ unassertiveness might be due to 
acquisition or performance deficits. 

1037. Rourke, Philip G. (Yale U) Consultant role and 
member learning in the small experiential group. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5691. 
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1038. Anthony, John & Edelstein, Barry A. (W 
Virginia U) Thought-stopping treatment of anxiety 
attacks due to seizure-related obsessive ruminations. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 343-344. —Reports results when a 
24-yr-old woman with a 3-yr history of seizure-related 
obsessive ruminations that provoked anxiety attacks was 
treated by a thought-stopping procedure. The anxiety 
attacks ceased after 3 wks of thought-stopping at home 
and at no stage recurred during a 6-mo follow-up. 

1039. Baltes, Margret M. & Zerbe, Melissa B. 
(Pennsylvania State U, Coll of Human Development) 
Reestablishing self-feeding in a nursing home resident. 
Nursing Research, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 25(1), 24-26. 
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—Reports that when a resident was given continuous, 
immediate reinforcement contingent on self-feeding 
responses, fast and stable control of self-feeding was 
reestablished. Although the patient died before the 2nd 
treatment procedure could be carried out, results 
indicate that nursing home staff can facilitate healthy 
behavior. 

1040. Beelack, Alan S.; Glanz, Lawrence M. & Simon, 
Richard. (U Pittsburgh Clinical Psychology Ctr) Self- 
reinforcement style and covert imagery in the treat- 
ment of obesity. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 490-491. —Experimen- 
tal results with 3 groups show that Ss in 2 self- 
reinforcement groups lost significantly more weight than 
Ss in a minimal contact group. It is suggested that both 
positive imagery (self-reward) and aversive imagery (self- 
punishment) were effective, although the conclusion is 
limited by the brief periods over which the procedures 
were applied. 

1041. Behar, Mark P. & Zucker, Denise R. (Tulane U) 
Sensory awareness exercises for the visually handi- 
capped. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Apr), Vol 70(4), 
146-148. —Describes a set of 6 sensory awareness 
exercises, lasting 30-90 min, that help visually handi- 
capped individuals appreciate and become more con- 
scious of their other senses, thus building confidence and 
enabling them to deal better with their environment. 
Clients were first taught a muscle relaxation technique to 
make them more aware of their whole bodies before 
concentrating on different sensory modalities. Exercises 
involving touch, taste, smell, and hearing were conduct- 
ed in a dark room to occlude whatever visual capabilities 
the clients had and to help maintain concentration on 
the exercise. Various objects requiring the use of a 
particular sense were distributed to the partcipants who 
described and identified them. The final exercise 
integrated past activities in a sensory treasure hunt; 
blindfolded participants experienced tactile, olfactory, 
gustatory, and auditory clues, then decided as a group 
where to find the next clue. Client feedback and 
instructors' subjective impressions seemed to confirm the 
usefulness of the program. —Journal abstract. 

1042. Bellack, Alan S. (U Pittsburgh Clinical Psychol- 
ogy Ctr) A comparison of self-reinforcement and self- 
monitoring in a weight reduction program. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 68—75. —Compared self- 
monitoring (SM) of food intake with self-reinforcement 
(SR) ofeating behavior in a behavioral weight reduction 
program with 38 female volunteers (mean age, 23.5 yrs). 
Both procedures were used as supplements to a stimulus 
control program. The SM procedure included premoni- 
toring of all eating behavior, and the SR procedure 
required both monitoring and assignment of a letter 
grade for each meal. Two levels of therapist contact (mail 
and no contact) were used to control for possible 
confounding of external reinforcement. Both SR groups 
lost significantly more weight than their SM counter- 
parts. SR. groups lost at a rate of more than 1 Ib/wk. 
Differences between contact groups were not significant. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. $ 

1043. Bergman, Ronald L. (Inst for Human Relations, 
Hallendale, FL) Behavioral contracting with chronic 
schizophrenics. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 355-356. —In a 
54-yr-old female, a self-mutilating behavior of long 
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standing was eliminated in 1 mo, and a 6-mo follow-up 
indicated no recurrence. In a 46-yr-old male, unpredicta- 
ble rage behavior was substantially reduced within | mo, 
and a 6-mo follow-up indicated even greater reduced 
frequency. 

1044. Blanchard, Edward B. & Abel, Gene G. An 
experimental case study of the biofeedback treatment 
of a rape-induced psychophysiological cardiovascular 
disorder. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 113-119. 
—A 30-yr-old female with a 15-yr history of а rape- 
induced psychophysiologic cardiovascular disorder, epi- 
sodic sinus tachycardia, and blackout spells was taught 
to control her heart rate in the presence of audio-tape 
descriptions of rape which earlier had instigated tachy- 
cardia episodes. Appropriate control phases in the 
treatment procedures showed that the biofeedback 
training was responsible for the improvement. 

1045. Blechman, Elaine A. et al. (Yale U) The Family 
Contract Game: Technique and case study. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 
449-455. —Designed a cooperatively played board game 
(the Family Contract Game) to enable a family t^ 
autonomously resolve problems raised by family mem- 
bers and to write contingency contracts. The game's use 
was illustrated in an N = | reversal design. A single 
mother and her 14-yr-old son presented problems of 
severe conflict and the son's bizarre behavior, measured 
by H. Hops et al's (1971) coding system, improved 
significantly the Ist time they played the game and 
remained constant throughout treatment. When the 
game was withdrawn, problem-solving behavior declined 
significantly but was still significantly better than prior 
to treatment. Contracts carried out at home significantly 
reduced problem behavior frequency, and contracts 
never implemented were associated with a borderline 
significance reduction in problem behaviors. At the end 
of treatment, the son's deviant behavior was substantial- 
ly improved. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1046. Boren, John J. & Jagodzinski, Mary G. 
(American U) The impermanence of data-recording 
behavior. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 359. —Trained 20 
parents in a family program and 11 graduate students in 
a university course to record behavioral data for the 
purpose of behavior change. The large majority of Ss did 
not continue the collection of data once the monitoring 
of it had ceased. 

1047. Braud, Lendell W.; Lupin, Mimi N. & Braud, 
William G. (Texas Southern U) The use of electromyo- 
graphic biofeedback іп the control of . hyperactivity. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 8(7), 
420-425. — Discusses the case of a 6/-yr-old Black 
hyperactive male who was taught to reduce his muscular 
activity and tension through the use of electromyograph- 
ic biofeedback for 11 sessions. The S was instructed to 
turn off a tone which signaled the presence of muscular 
tension. Muscular tension and activity decreased both 
within and across sessions. A follow-up session after а 7- 
mo interval indicated that he continued to be able to 
control hyperactivity. Improvement was seen in the S's 
behavior in class and at home as long as he continued to 
practice and use, both at home and at school, the 
techniques he had learned in the laboratory. The S also 
improved by a range of 25-56 mo on 4 subtests of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. Improvement 
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also occurred on a group-administered achievement test 
at school. These gains indicate that pretest scores Were 
depressed by hyperactivity and. poor attention. There 
was also improvement in the S's self-confidence and self- 
concept. —Journal abstract. 

1048. Brightwell, Dennis R. & Clancy, John.(U Тома 
Medical Coll) Self-training of new eating behavior for 
weight reduction. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Feb), Vol 37(2), 85-89. — Conducted a pilot study 
with 5 obese females and 3 obese males to determine 
whether a basically self-devised and self-directed pro- 
gram could be successful in producing weight loss. The 
average weight of Ss at the beginning of the program was 
187.5 pounds. The program employed a brief period of 
explanation of behavior modification techniques, devel- 
opment of an individualized program of eating behavior, 
and recording of weight changes to provide feedback on 
progress. Preliminary results indicate that an approach 
which requires little of the physician's time is feasible 
and that a behavioral program can be used by the 
general physician for the treatment of obesity. (27 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

1049. Butler, Pamela E. (Behavior Therapy Inst, 
Sausalito, CA) The treatment of severe agoraphobia 
employing induced anger as an anxiety inhibitor: A case 
study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 327-329. — Describes 
how induced anger was employed as an anxiety inhibitor 
to eliminate severe agoraphobic symptoms in a 26-yr-old 
man. 

1050. Carroccio, Dennis F.; Latham, Saralyn & 
Carroccio, Beth B. (Florida State U) Rate-contingent 
guitar rental to decelerate stereotyped head/face- 
touching of an adult male psychiatric patient. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 104-109. —A 40-yr old 
male chronic schizophrenic earned tokens during guitar 
lessons for decreasing rates of the target behavior which 
he could exchange for the use of a guitar for a specified 
time period on the ward. The program successfully 
reduced the rate of head/face-touching to criterion after 
21 sessions, and after 2.5 yrs, the rate was still below 
baseline, with generalization to other music therapy 
activities and to the ward. 

1051. Cotharin, Robert L. & Mikulas, William L. 
(Edison Community Coll, Ft Myers, FL) Systematic 
desensitization of racial emotional responses. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), 
Vol. 6(4), 347-348. —In 6 Caucasian high school 
students, systematic desensitization applied to hierar- 
chies of situations involving Blacks greatly increased 
their tolerance of Black people. Instruments used 
included the Social Situations Questionnaire and the 
semantic differential. 

1052. Cuvo, Anthony J. (Southern Connecticut U 
Rehabilitation Inst) Decreasing repetitive behavior in an 
institutionalized mentally retarded resident. Mental 
Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 22-25. —Positive 
reinforcement of incompatible behavior was used by 
paraprofessionals to reduce repetitive dawdling behavior 
in a mildly retarded 66-yr-old female. An ABAB design 
was employed. During the A Phase the patient received 
social and tangible reinforcers for prompt return to her 
dormitory from the activity center, while no reinforcers 
were given during the B Phase, Results show the 
presence and absence of positive reinforcement con- 
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trolled response latency, and apparently reduced repeti- 
tive dawdling behavior. A gradually diminished limited 
hold was effective in achieving a large behavioral change 
and is suggested for more general application with the 
mentally retarded. —Journal abstract. 

1053. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll) An extension of thought stopping in the treatment 
of obsessional thinking. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 7(1), 131. —Describes the sequential use of thought 
stopping, counting, cue-controlled relaxation, and an 
adaptation of covert reinforcement procedures in treat- 
ing obsessional thinking. The procedure, which requires 
about 3 I-hr sessions, has been used successfully with 
obsessive thinking, compulsive behavior, depressive 
states, and acute anxiety. 

1054. Flowers, Loma K. (VA Hosp Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, San Francisco, CA) The development of a 
program for treating obesity. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 27(5), 342-345. —Describes 
the development and refinement of a California health 
center’s obesity program. After 4 series of the original 
program, which had an educational orientation and was 
called a weight control class, attendance had dropped 
drastically, and the class leaders were ready to discontin- 
ue the program. Because of the center staff's encourage- 
ment, several changes were made: (a) The program was 
called a health and weight class and included patients 
who were not obese. (b) The leaders restricted the class 
to adult women, drew up a specific diet plan, and set a 
weight-loss goal of 2 Ibs/wk. 

1055. Forehand, R. & MacDonough, S. (U Georgia, 
Clinical Training Section) Response contingent time 
out: An examination of outcome data. European Journal 
of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 
1(2) 109-115. —Examined 43 studies to analyze out- 
come data of clinical studies using response-contingent 
time outs (TO). Response suppression was typically 
immediate and the target behavior was maintained at а 
low level. However, suppression often was not complete 
and follow-up data were frequently not collected. The 
need for rigorous experimental methodology in TO 
investigations is discussed. (German & French summar- 
ies) (68 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1056. Forehand, R. & MacDonough, S. (U Georgia, 
Clinical Training Section) Response contingent time 
out. European Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modifi- 
cation, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2) 117-118. — Discusses P. 
Gottwald's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) assessment of R. 
Forehand and S. MacDonough's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) 
definition of time outs (TO); the conditions under which 
elimination-of-illumination was used in TO studies 
analyzed by Forehand and MacDonough; and the 
reasons for avoiding the “human side” in the analysis. 

1057. Fuldauer, D. A. (U Amsterdam, Psycholologisch 
Lab, Netherlands) Learning paradigms in the anticipa- 
tory avoidance technique: Some analogue data. Europe- 
an Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 105-106. —Discusses a model of 
aversion therapy developed by L. Thorpe and L. E. 
Burns (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) in terms of (a) the length 
of the learning period, (b) the use of slides of geometrical 

figures rather than sexual stimuli, (c) the use of a CS 
rather than а UCS; and (d) the inadequacy of chained 
avoidance in explaining the role of classical conditioning 
in aversion therapy. 
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1058. Gatchel, Robert J. & Proctor, Janet D. (U 
Texas, Arlington) Effectiveness of voluntary heart rate 
control in reducing speech anxiety. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 381-389. 
—Investigated the effects of learned control of heart rate 
(HR) deceleration and therapeutic expectancy set in 
reducing speech anxiety in 36 speech-anxious undergrad- 
uates. HR control training and no training conditions 
were each paired with high-therapeutic-expectancy and 
neutral expectancy instructions to assess the individual 
and combined effects of the 2 factors. Results demon- 
strate that learning to control HR deceleration led to a 
significant reduction in self-report, physiological (HR 
and skin conductance level), and overt signs of anxiety, 
relative to the no-HR control condition. High-therapeu- 
tic-expectancy instructions also contributed to a reduc- 
tion in self-reported anxiety. Results show that learned 
HR control is an effective therapeutic technique for 
reducing anxiety. (21 ref) —Journal abstract, 

1059. Glavin, John P. & Moyer, Linda S. (Temple U) 
Facilitating extinction of infant crying by changing 
reinforcement schedules. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 357-358. 
—Employed continuous reinforcement with an 8-mo-old 
prior to the extinction process to facilitate elimination of 
a response developed through intermittent reinforce- 
ment. Time increases for noncrying necessary for 
temoval from a playpen were gradually shaped to 45 min 
of noncrying by the 14th day of extinction. Initial crying 
upon being placed in the playpen decreased from 25 to 1 
min. 

1060. Goldstein, Arnold P.; Gershaw, N. Jane & 
Sprafkin, Robert P. (Syracuse U) Structured learning 
therapy—skill training for schizophrenics. Schizophre- 
nia Bulletin, 1975(Fal), No 14, 83-86. —Considers that 
both chronic mental patients (“remainders” who have 
been hospitalized for 2 or more continuous years) and 
“leavers” (those who are hospitalized for a brief time, are 
discharged, and frequently are readmitted) would benefit 
from intensive training in the coping and mastery skills 
necessary to lead effective lives in the community. A 
skill-training approach, called "structural learning thera- 
py,” is described which consists of modeling, role 
playing, reinforcement, and transfer training. Basic-skill 
modeling tapes have been developed for training in 
beginning conversation, expressing oneself, responding 
to others, planning, and alternatives to aggression. 
Application modeling tapes include training in skills 
such as finding a place to live, managing money, job 
seeking and keeping, and using leisure time. Clinical and 
experimental evidence on the efficacy of this therapy for 
skill-behavior change has been generally supportive, but 
further empirical testing and clinical development are 
needed. Basic-skill and application tapes, as well as 
trainer preparation tapes, are available. —B. McLean. 

1061. Gottwald, P. (Max-Planck-Inst fiir Psychiatrie, 
Munich, W Germany) Response contingent time out: 
An examination of outcome data. European Journal of 
Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 
116. —Maintains that R. Forehand and S. MacDo- 
nough’s (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) definition of response- 
contingent time out (TO) is unclear, and presents an 
alternate definition of the phenomenon. Forehand and 
MacDonough's lack of emphasis on the human side of 
clinical studies using TO is discussed. It is argued that in 
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studies using children as Ss, elimination-of-illumination 
may be not only the *removal of reinforcer" but also а 
fear-arousing procedure. 

1062. Haynes, Stephen N.; Price, M. Gail & Simons, 
Jean P. (U South Carolina) Stimulus control treatment 
of insomnia. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 279-282. —Assessed the 
effectiveness of procedures based upon principles of 
stimulus control in the treatment of insomnia. Four 
22-71 yr olds were trained in the modification of the 
stimulus properties of their bedroom within an own- 
control A-B-A-B design. Following a 2-wk baseline 
period, Ss were instructed to modify their sleep habits to 
conform with stimulus control principles. A reversal 
phase was initiated on stabilization of the dependent 
measures for each S and was followed by a 2nd stimulus 
control phase. Improvement in sleep behavior resulted 
for all, but 2 demonstrated a failure to reverse during 
that phase of the program. A 9-mo follow-up indicated 
maintained improvement in all Ss. —Journal abstract. 

1063. Hollander, Melvyn & Horner, Vivian. (Behavior 
Therapy Inst, White Plains, NY) Using environmental 
assessment and operant procedures to build integrated 
behaviors in schizophrenics. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 289-294. 
—Used an environmental assessment, as well as contin- 
gency management and response chaining procedures, to 
identify and establish integrated behaviors in schizo- 
phrenic inpatients. Ss were 17 patients who resided on an 
experimental ward of a state mental hospital who had 
been continuously hospitalized for over 2 yrs. А 
behavioral analysis determined that integrated behavior 
chains were the appropriate target behaviors and that 
combined operant procedures were the most effective 
intervention techniques. Three target behaviors (work, 
bed-making, and grooming) which represented ап 
integrated chain were sequentially conditioned. using the 
lunch meal as contingent reinforcement. Results suggest 
that an integrated behavior pattern could be conditioned 
with minimal program changes. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1064. Humphreys, Lewis & Beiman, Irving, (U Geor- 
gia) The application of multiple behavioral techniques 
to multiple problems of a complex case. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 6(4), 311—315. — Presents a systematic approach to 
the behavioral treatment of complex cases with multiple 
problems. The approach was applied to a 28-yr-old male 
with problems of uncertain vocational goals, inadequate 
social skills, unassertiveness, fear of crowded places, 
marital difficulty, and public-speaking phobia. Treat- 
ment was successful in all 6 problem areas. At a 14-mo 
follow-up the client reported continued improvement in 
all areas. —Journal abstract. 

1065. Hyman, June R. (Wayne State U) Systematic 
desensitization of mathematics anxiety in high school 
students: The role of mediating responses, imagery, 
emotionality, and expectancy. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5680-5681. 

1066. Jason, Leonard. (U Rochester) Rapid improve- 
ment in insomnia following self-monitoring. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 6(4), 349-350. —Reports results when self-monitor- 
ing was used in treating a 24-yr-old foreign student, 
decreasing the time needed for the patient to fall asleep, 
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procuring earlier waking, and eliminating daily naps. 
Gains were maintained at a 6-mo follow-up. 

1067. Joachim, Ron & Korboot, Paula. (Challinor Ctr, 
Ipswich, Australia) Experimenter contact and self-moni- 
toring of weight with the mentally retarded. Australian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(8), 
222-225. —Studied 16 male and 16 female (mean ages 
35.7 and 33.4 yrs, respectively) overweight mildly 
retarded institutionalized adults using a4 X 2 factorial 
design to determine the effect of self-monitoring of 
weight and E contact on weight reduction. Weight loss at 
return to base and in the follow-up period was not 
affected by self-monitoring, whereas E contact signifi- 
cantly enhanced effects. With regard to self-monitoring, 
trends indicate that this technique may have exerted 
some effect on weight loss at both periods. The group 
recording their weight tended to lose more weight than a 
group both recording weight and receiving the instruc- 
tions to reduce weight. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1068. Keltner, A. & Marshall, W. L. (Queen’s U, 
Kingston, Canada) Single-trial exacerbation of an 
anxiety habit with second-order conditioning and 
subsequent desensitization. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 323-324. 
—A young woman’s single live exposure to a tarantula 
produced exacerbation of a spider phobia and at the 
same time 2nd-order conditioning of anxiety to the 
building in which the exposure occurred. Both anxiety 
constellations were eliminated by a desensitization 
program, which is described. 

1069. Klepac, Robert К. (N Dakota State U) Success- 
ful treatment of avoidance of dentistry by desensitiza- 
tion or by increasing pain tolerance. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 
307-310. —Treated 5 undergraduates by desensitization 
for fear of dentistry. Unlike earlier reported cases, these 
Ss were avoiding dental work rather than reporting 
discomfort during dental work. Three Ss completed 
dental treatments following desensitization and received 
dental examination and prophylaxis 6 mo later. The 
other 2 began courses of dental treatment but discontin- 
ued because of pain experienced during treatment. They 
were successfully treated by a procedure that systemati- 
cally raised pain tolerance. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1070. Kroll, Howard W. (Virginia Commonwealth U) 
Rapid treatment of dog phobia by a feeding procedure. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 325-326. —A 22-yr-old female 
suffering from dog phobia underwent 12 hrs of food 
deprivation. During a 2-hr treatment session, the 
therapist fed her M & M’s while progressively exposing 

her to dogs in an animal shelter. By the end of the 
session, S was able to approach dogs without distress. At 
6-mo follow-up, recovery had been maintained. 

1071. Lee, Bernard S.; McGough, W. Edward & Peins, 
Maryann. (Coll of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey) 
Automated desensitization of stutterers to use of the 

telephone. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
110-112. —Three male stutterers listened to an instruc- 
tor’s voice that urged relaxation, imagination of a 
pleasant scene, and appropriate vocal responses. These 
responses were recorded on a 2nd tape recorder, and the 
stutterer later listened to his own recording. A discon- 
nected telephone was available during the practice 
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sessions, and appropriate telephone sound effects were 
included. 

1072. Lysaght, Thomas V. & Burchard, John D. (U 
Vermont) The analysis and modification of a deviant 
parent-youth communication pattern. Journal of Behav- 
ior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 
6(4) 339-342. —Attempted to improve a program 
designed to phase “predelinquent” youths residing in a 
community-based group home back into their natural 
homes. Structured discussions were set up between such 
a 12-yr-old youth and his mother. Analysis of these 
discussions confirmed staff suspicions that the mother's 
verbal behavior was primarily critical and largely lacking 
in positive feedback. The mother’s modified verbal 
behavior, brought about by direct feedback and rein- 
forcement for changes, resulted in corresponding 
changes in her son's verbal behavior. These procedures 
might enhance the effects of a contingency contracting 
program in reuniting such families. —Journal abstract. 

1073. MacDonald, Marian L. (State U New York, 
Stony Brook) Multiple impact behavior therapy in a 
child's dog phobia. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 317-322. 
— Describes the treatment of an 11-yr-old boy's multiple- 
supported fear of dogs. A variety of coordinated, 
learning-based procedures, each of which was directed 
toward eliminating either the fear or altering circum- 
stances conducive to that fear, were employed. Recovery 
was complete and had been maintained at a 2-yr follow- 
up. —Journal abstract. 

1074. Marquardt, K.; Sicheneder, L. & Seidenstücker, 
G. (U Regensburg Fachbereich Philosophie-Psychologie- 
Pädagogik, W Germany) [The influence of role induc- 
tion on the success of systematic desensitization of 
socially anxious students.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1975 Vol 221(2), 123-137. —Dis- 
cusses "role induction" in therapy; i.e., preparing clients 
for treatment by informing them about the rationale of 
treatment, the treatment process, and their part in 
therapy. An induction text for systematic desensitization 
according to the principles of instructional psychology 
was constructed, and tested for understandability and 
therapeutic effectiveness. The effective results of desensi- 
tization with role induction were compared both with 
those of simple desensitization and those of a control 
group. The resultant differences in the group given role 
induction indicate the additional advantages of this 
technique for therapy. (2 p ref) — English abstract. 

1075. Marshall, W. L. (Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) 
Reciprocal inhibition has many faces. European Journal 
of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 
1(2), 89-90. —Refutes J. Wolpe's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 
1) argument that the findings of the author's (1975) study 
of reciprocal inhibition have limited value since optimal 
conditions for inhibition of anxiety were used. Also 
examined is Wolpe's interpretation of the finding that 
experimental desensitization, reciprocal inhibition, and 
counterbalancing were all more effective than pseudoth- 
erapy in reducing anxiety responses. 

1076. Marshall, W. L. (Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) 
An examination of reciprocal inhibition and countercon- 
ditioning explanations of desensitization therapy. Euro- 
pean Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(2, 74-86. —Derived differential 
predictions from reciprocal inhibition theory and coun- 
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terconditioning regarding procedural variations of desen- 
sitization. An examination of these predictions was made 
by evaluating the effectiveness of (a) standard desensiti- 
zation; (b) a reciprocal inhibition variant where Ss 
relaxed before, but not immediately after, imagining 
hierarchy scenes; (c) a counterconditioning variant that 
had Ss relax after, but not immediately before exposure 
to the feared stimuli; and (d) a pseudotherapy procedure 
requiring Ss to engage in a nonrelaxing task both before 
and after exposure to the phobic items. On the basis of 
their performance on a behavioral avoidance test, 32 
female undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 4 treatment 
groups. Relaxation was effectively disrupted in the 
reciprocal inhibition and counterconditioning groups, 
but their fear decreased significantly more than the 
pseudotherapy Ss and to the same degree as the regular 
desensitization group. Results do not support either 
reciprocal inhibition or counterconditioning, but do fit 
an analysis in terms of attention and response replace- 
ment. (German & French summaries) (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1077. McConahey, Ora L. (U Minnesota) Effects of 
concurrent behavior modification and chlorpromazine 
administration in mentally retarded women. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5658. 

1078. McGlynn, F. Dudley. (Mississippi State U) 
Comment on the Morris and Suckerman study of 
therapist warmth as a factor in automated systematic 
desensitization. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 483-485. —Delineates metho- 
dological shortcomings of the experiment of R. J. Morris 
and K. R. Suckerman (see PA, Vol 52:8353) and argues 
that their generalization—that therapist warmth is 
necessary for effecting positive change with desensitiza- 
tion—is not justified by their research. (25 ref) 

1079. Meyers, Andrew; Mercatoris, Michael & Artz, 
Lynn. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto,CA)On the development of 
a cognitive self-monitoring skill. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 128-129. —Briefly describes the use 
of several role rehearsal and modeling techniques to 
increase discrimination of covert self-instructional/moni- 
toring behavior in chronic schizophrenics, adult psychi- 
atric outpatients, male alcoholics, and high school and 
college students. 

1080. Meyers, Andrews; Mercatoris, Michael & Sirota, 
Alan. Case study: Use of covert self-instruction for the 
elimination of psychotic speech. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 480-482. 
—Reports the systematic application of a self-instruc- 
tional treatment program for the elimination of psychotic 
speech in a hospitalized 47-yr-old single male schizo- 
phrenic. Marked improvement of verbal behavior result- 
ed in the patient’s being discharged, and at 6-mo follow- 
up he was employed part-time. 

1081. Morris, Richard J. & Suckerman, Kenneth R. 
(Syracuse U) Studying therapist warmth in analogue 
systematic desensitization research: A reply to 
McGlynn. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 485-489. —Replies to F. D. 
McGlynn (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) who stated that the 
conclusion reached by the present authors (see PA, Vol 
52:8353) in their study of therapist warmth and desensiti- 
zation was not justified by their research. It is argued 
that McGlynn misrepresented their statement of conclu- 
sion which was, in fact, couched in tentative terms. 
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McGlynn's selection of literature to support his view is 
also criticized. (52 ref) 

1082. Muir,Erica. Teaching bortsal girls to relax. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(3), 237-240. —Describes a 
relaxation program instituted at a borstal serving 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. Based on the theory that 
much aggression is caused by tension and that drugs and 
alcohol are often used to relieve tension, the girls are 
trained in basic relaxation, supported by free discussion, 
and in nonverbal communication and social skills. 

1083. Neumann, M. & Gaoni, B. (Tel-Aviv U Medical 
School, Shalvata Psychiatric Hosp, Israel) Preferred 
food as the reinforcing agent in a case of anorexia 
nervosa. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 331—333. —Reports how 
a 35-yr-old woman, who had suffered for 20 yrs from 
anorexia nervosa, was treated by using preferred food to 
reinforce the eating of required food. Within 10 wks she 
gained 26 Ib and underwent distinct changes in general 
behavior as well as in eating habits. At 30-mo follow-up 
her condition had remained stable. 

1084. Paulley, J. W. & Haskel, D. A. (Ipswich Hosp, 
Suffolk, England) The treatment of migraine without 
drugs. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 Vol 
19(5-6), 367-374. —Reports findings of studies in 
relaxation as a therapy for migraine, based on 22 yrs of 
observation with more than 800 patients. The aim is to 
make patients aware of their state of tension, to 
recognize it, and to provide a technique for reducing it. 
Treatment consists of interviews followed by a 6-8 wk 
course with a physiotherapist experienced in teaching 
relaxation and understanding migraine personality. 
Follow-up studies of up to 8 yrs show that 2 out of 3 Ss 
achieve a major reduction in migraine, and the benefit is 
lasting. —G. Shipman. 

1085. Peniston, Eugene. (Petersburg Training School 
& Hosp, Psychological Services, VA) Reducing problem 
behaviors in the severely and profoundly retarded. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 295-299. —Conducted a 21-wk pilot 
project with 14 14-34 yr old males in a large state 
institution for the mentally retarded, applying behavior 
modification principles for reducing disruptive and 
hostile behavior. Ss were housed on a closed ward and 
exhibited frequent physical and verbal aggression as well 
as some psychotic-like behavior, Brief time-out periods 
combined with systematic positive reinforcement for 
acceptable behaviors resulted in the elimination of both 
extremely aggressive and psychotic-like behaviors. 
—Journal abstract. 

1086. Reavley, William. (Graylingwell Hosp, Chiches- 
ter, England) The use of biofeedback in the treatment of 
writer's cramp. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 335-338. —Re- 
ports on the treatment of a single case of writer's cramp 
involving the use of biofeedback and writing retraining 
under optimum conditions. 

1087. Rosen, Gerald M. (U Oregon Psychology Clinic) 
Subjects' initial therapeutic expectancies and subjects" 
awareness of therapeutic goals in systematic desensiti- 
zation: A review. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
14-27. —Reviews analog studies on systematic desensiti- 
zation which manipulate Ss’ therapeutic expectancies 
and Ss’ awareness of therapeutic goals. Studies on Ss’ 
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initial therapeutic expectancies are difficult to interpret 
because they do not independently assess the effects of 
their instructional manipulations on Ss' actual expectan- 
cies. Studies which manipulate Ss' awareness of thera- 
peutic goals consistently reveal significant instructional 
effects on behavioral and self-report measures of fear 
change. It is suggested that therapy set may interact with 
other method factors to facilitate exposure and/or 
habituation to the relevant CS. (2% p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1088. Sandford, Donald A.; Tustin, R. D. & Priest, 
Peter N. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand) Increas- 
ing heterosexual arousal in two adult male homosexuals 
using a differential reinforcement procedure. Behavior 
Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 689-693. —Describes the 
use of a differential reinforcement procedure in the 
modification of sexual orientation in 2 males aged 20 and 
28 yrs. Penile enlargement to transparencies of naked 
females was reinforced but was punished in the presence 
of slides of nude men. Both Ss displayed increased penile 
circumference to the heterosexual stimuli and decreased 
responding to the homosexual pictures. Ss also reported 
greater heterosexual interest following treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

1089. Shirbroun, Daniel D. (Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary, Graduate School of Psychology) Generalization 
and maintenance of intervention effects across time 
and across settings for thumbsucking treatment in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5691—5692. 

1090. Shulman, James M. (U Montana) A comparison 
of behavioral approaches in developing control of 
overeating. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5692. 

1091. Siegel, Jerome M. & Spivak, George. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) A new therapy 
program for chronic patients. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 129-130. — Describes the use of G. 
Spivack and M. B. Shure's (1974) interpersonal problem- 
solving technique, a preventive therapeutic game-like 
procedure, with chronic psychiatric patients. The 4-stage 
program (recognizing problems, defining problems, 
thinking of alternative solutions, and deciding on the 
best solution) is outlined, and the results of 2 pilot 
studies, which suggest that the technique may be 
beneficial for patients who have never mastered the 
cognitive aspects of interpersonal problem-solving, are 
presented. 

1092. Siegel, Jerome M. (Hahnemann Community 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation Ctr, Div of Research 
& Evaluation, Philadelphia, PA) Successful systematic 
desensitization in a chronic schizophrenic patient. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 345-346. —A case study describes 
the successful treatment of anxiety engendered by 
auditory hallucinations in a 39-yr-old male. A 21-mo 
follow-up indicated that the effects of the treatment 
persisted. 

1093. Silver, Steven N. (Eastside Community Mental 
Health Ctr, Criminal Justice Project, Bellevue, WA) 
Outpatient treatment for sexual offenders. Social Work, 
1976(Mar), Vol 21(2), 134-140. —Describes an ongoing 
outpatient program for sexual offenders who are at least 
16 yrs of age, considered "safe" at large, likely to repeat 
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antisocial behavior, and amenable to treatment. Clients 
(33% volunteer and the rest referrals through law 
enforcement or judicial systems) are required to attend 
12 weekly sessions of 90 min each and write an 
autobiography with emphasis on sexual and legal history. 
The treatment program is based primarily on techniques 
of guided group interaction and behavior modification. 
The description of treatment focuses on cognitive 
interference, behavior chaining, enhancement of self- 
esteem, development of social skills, sidetracking and 
reward, assertiveness training, and the didactic ap- 
proach. The termination period and the legal involve- 
ment of clients are considered. Evaluations are based on 
pre- and posttests on the MMPI, the Adjective Check 
List, and numerous other measures. It is concluded, on 
the basis of assessments made during the programs's 1 yr 
of operation, that the program offers a viable and 
necessary alternative to traditional psychotherapeutic 
techniques and, in some cases, to total institutional care 
for sexual offenders. — А. C. Moltu. 

1094. Singh, Ratan. (Temple U Medical School, 
Behavior Therapy Unit) Experiments in two cases of 
hysterical fits. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimen- 
tal Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 351-353. — Data 
from an 11-yr-old male and a 23-yr-old female indicate 
that contingent punishment was effective but that the 
effects were not sustained. Contingent attention with- 
drawal was ineffective. However, attention withdrawal, 
combined with positive reinforcement of nonfit behav- 
iors, was effective in controlling fits, and these effects 
were sustained after 12 mo. 

1095. Sóderholm, S.; Viukari, N. M. & Rimón, R. (U 
Helsinki Psychiatric Clinic, Finland) [The psychotropic 
effect of pyrovalerone, placebo, and milieu therapy; and 
the psychic condition of court-referred psychiatric 
patients.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1976(Feb), Vol 4702), 
88-93. 

1096. Stein, Theodore J. & Gambrill, Eileen D. 
(Children’s Home Society, Oakland, CA) Behavioral 
techniques in foster care. Social Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 
21(1) 34-39. —Presents 2 case examples illustrating 
goals, intervention plans, and outcomes. Behavioral 
modification techniques are used with 82 families of 
children in foster care as a way of helping them achieve 
long-range goals for their children. These techniques 
assure that the client is clearly informed of changes 
expected, and the client's role їп bringing about the 
changes is identified. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1097. Thelen, Mark H.; Fry, Richard A.; Dollinger, 
Stephen J. & Paul, Stephen C. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Use of videotaped models to improve the interpersonal 
adjustment of delinquents. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 44(3), 492-492. 
— Data from 6 experimental and 2 control 12-16 yr old 
male delinquents show that adjustment ratings improved 

ificantly when videotaped models and role playing of 
problematic situations in a group home setting were 
used. Improvement was not maintained during a 2-wk 
follow-up or when Ss saw tapes of school setting S, 
however, and suggestions are made for improving the 
procedure. 

1098. Thorpe, G. L. & Burns, L. E. (Bangor Mental 
Health Inst, ME) Learning paradigms in the anticipato- 
ry avoidance technique: Some analogue data. European 

Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 
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1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 91-104. —Conducted 2 experiments 
with 30 student nurses and 12 15-16 yr olds to (a) assess 
a model for analog aversion therapy research and (b) 
compare the effectiveness of anticipatory avoidance 
(AA), classical conditioning (CC), and chained avoid- 
ance (CA) in aversion therapy. In Exp I, Ss were exposed 
to 12 min of AA, CC, CA or control (exposure control, 
EC; or no treatment, NT) procedures in analogs of 
clinical aversion therapy. Questionnaire ratings of 
preferred and nonpreferred “neutral” color slides 
showed that AA, CC, and CA produced more of a shift 
in preference towards the originally nonpreferred slide 
than NT. No group difference emerged in ratings of 
either slide, before or after conditioning, on a 7-point 
anxiety scale. A behavioral test showed that CA was 
superior to AA in reducing interest in a preferred, 
generalization slide. In Exp П, CA and AA were not 
differentiated in either the preference ratings or response 
rates within conditioning. However, CA was more 
effective than AA in reducing interest, on a question- 
naire rating, in the preferred slide. The anxiety scale did 
not differentiate the groups. Results suggest that (a) this 
analog model is potentially useful; (b) AA, CC, and CA 
are of comparable effectiveness, although (in each study) 
CA seemed more efficient than AA in reducing interest 
in a preferred slide; and (c) since CA largely eliminated 
classical conditioning procedures, classical conditioning 
is not an essential component of aversion therapy. 
(German & French summaries) —Journal abstract. 

1099. Thorpe, G. L. (Bangor Mental Health Inst, ME) 
An analogue model for aversion therapy? European 
Journal of Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 107-108. —Focuses on D. A. 
Fuldauer’s (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) argument that 
chained avoidance (CA) cannot adequately explain the 
role of classical conditioning in aversion therapy since it 
contains an operant conditioning component as well. 
The use of a nonsexual stimulus in the model is 
defended. 

1100. Wolpe, J. (Temple U, Medical School) Recipro- 
cal inhibition has many faces. European Journal of 
Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 
87-88. — Discusses J. Wolpe's (1958) theory of the role of 
reciprocal inhibition in overcoming anxiety response 
habits in terms of W. L. Marshall's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 
1) test of the theory. It is suggested that the anxiety 
responses experienced by Ss in Marshall's study are weak 
and that they were attenuated by the weak responses 
simultaneously evoked by environmental stimuli. The 
problems of studying reciprocal inhibition in student 
populations are noted. 
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1101. Altamura, A. C. & Morganti, A. (U Milan, Italy) 
Plasma renin activity in depressed patients treated with 
increasing doses of lithium carbonate. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1975 Vol 452), 171-175. — Measured plasma renin 
activity (PRA) in the supine position and after upright 
stance in 8 30-50 yr old inpatients with endogenous 
depression and in 32 healthy adult volunteers serving as 
controls. In the depressed Ss, PRA was further investi- 
gated in the same conditions during treatment with 
increasing doses of lithium carbonate. Basal PRA values 
were lower in depressed Ss than in controls, particularly 
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in the upright stance, and tended to rise gradually during 
lithium therapy. Findings suggest that lithium may work 
as a stimulant of the renin-angiotensin system, and 
possibly as an antidepressant, by way of producing 
functional activation of the norepinephrine system 
independent of its action on the water and electrolyte 
balance. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1102. Axelsson, S.; Jönsson, S. & Nordgren, L, 
(Histologiska Inst, Lund, Sweden) Cerebrospinal fluid 
levels of chlorpromazine and its metabolites in schi- 
zophrenia. Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1975 Vol 221(2), 167-170. —Studied the concentrations 
of chlorpromazine (CPZ) and some of its metabolites in 
blood plasma and cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 3 
schizophrenics treated with CPZ: one a psychotic whose 
symptoms vanished under CPZ treatment ("good res- 
ponder") one psychotic whose symptoms were not 
affected ("poor responder"), and one CPZ-free control. 
Compared to the good responder, the poor responder 
showed very high levels of the inactive metabolite 
chlorpromazine sulphoxide in the CSF. — English 
abstract. 

1103. Brambilla, F. et al, (Ospedale Psichiatrico 
Provinciale “Paolo Pini", Milan, Italy) Glucose-insulin 
metabolism in chronic schizophrenia. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 37(2), 98-103. —Investi- 
gated the possible relationship between the schizophrenic 
syndrome and alterations of the glucose-insulin metabol- 
ism. Data were collected for 18 patients, aged 22-62 yrs, 
who had suffered from chronic schizophrenia for 5-29 
yrs. Ss were treated intramuscularly with haloperidol for 
30 days, 6 mg/day to a total dose of 180 mg. Metabolism 
was examined through glucose and insulin tolerance 
tests. The insulin levels were examined under glucose 
load by the radioimmunological assay of C. N. Hales 
and P. J. Randle (1963). The glycemic levels were 
examined under glucose load by an oxidative method. 
The psychopathological features were controlled by a 
Wittenborn Rating Scale. The metabolic and psychologi- 
cal examinations were done twice before the beginning 
of the therapy, at 48-hrs intervals, then after 10, 20, and 
30 days of therapy. Results substantiate the presence of 
chemical diabetes in a significantly high percentage of 
the Ss. The significance of possible neurotransmitter 
impairments acting at both the biochemical and psycho- 
logical levels is discussed. (66 ref) —Journal summary. 

1104. Browne, Thomas R. (Children's Hosp Medical 
Ctr, Boston, MA) Clonazepam: A review of a new 
anticonvulsant drug. Archives of Neurology, 1976(May), 
Vol 33(5), 326-332. —Reports on clonazepam, a new 
benzodiazepine anticonvulsant recently approved for the 
treatment of typical absence, infantile myoclonic, atypi- 
cal absence, myoclonic, and akinetic seizures. It is 
rapidly absorbed by the oral route and appears to pass 
quickly from blood to brain. Preliminary results indicate 
a biological half-life of 22-32 hrs and a therapeutic 
serum concentration of 5-50 mg/ml. Many studies 
report tolerance to the anticonvulsant effects with 
chronic administration. Major side effects of the drug are 
drowsiness, ataxia, and behavior changes. They tend to 
be dose related, occur early in the course of therapy, and 
may subside with chronic administration. Accordingly, 
the dosage is begun at a low level and increased slowly. 
(81 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1105. Celesia, Gastone G. & Wanamaker, William M. 
(U Wisconsin Ctr for Health Sciences, Madison) L-dopa- 
carbidopa: Combined therapy for the treatment of 
Parkinson's disease. Diseases of the Nervous System, 

1976(Mar), Vol 37(3), 123-125. —Treated 50 patients 
with Parkinson's disease first with levodopa alone and 
then with a combination of levodopa and carbidopa. 
Results indicate that the combined therapy is more 
effective and practical than levodopa alone as a 
treatment for Parkinson's disease. 1 

1106. Cohen, Sidney. (U California Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Los Angeles) The major tranquilizers. Drug Abuse 
& Alcoholism Newsletter, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(10), 1-4. 
— Evaluates the impact of antipsychotic and neuroleptic 
drugs (e.g. reserpine and chlorpromazine) on chronic 
psychotic patients and on the practice of hospital 
psychiatry since the development of the drugs in the 
1950s. The "resolution" in the management of the 
psychotic patient has been contributed to by the 
phenothiazines, the rauwolfia alkaloids, the butyrophe- 
nones, and the thioxanthines, of which the phenothiaz- 
ines have been most important. It is stressed that the 
antipsychotic tranquilizers are not sedatives; their 
specific effect is the blocking of dopamine receptor sites. 
Excessive firing of dopaminergic neurons in the limbic 
system has been postulated to be a cause of disorders like 
the schizophrenias. The potential side effects of neuro- 
leptic drugs and of neuroleptic polypharmacy are 
detailed, including physical dependence; cardiac irregu- 
larities; drug-induced psychosis, depression, and agita- 
tion; and occasionally, sudden death, It is concluded, 
however, that neuroleptics have not been used to their 
full potential and that better results could be obtained by 
learning to identify side effects earlier in treatment and 
by instituting more flexible dosage schedules during 
maintenance. —B. McLean. 

1107. Couch, James R.; Ziegler, Dewey K. & 
Hassanein, Ruth. (U Kansas Medical Ctr) Amitriptyline 
in the prophylaxis of migraine. Neurology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 26(2, 121-127. —Administered amitriptyline 
(25-175 mg/day) to 110 patients with severe migraine. 
The drug improved the migraine more than 50% in 72% 
of the Ss and more than 80% in 57% of the Ss. Most of 
the 31 patients with less than 50% improvement had 
virtually no response. Depression, measured with the 
Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale, was absent in 40 
patients, borderline in 53, and moderate to severe in 17. 
Overall, depression ratings improved minimally with 
therapy. There was a weak relationship between im- 
provement in depression and improvement in migraine. 
It is concluded that amitriptyline is effective in migraine 
prophylaxis and that it has a primary effect on migraine 
that is relatively independent of its antidepressant action. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1108. Flemenbaum, Abraham.(Texas Tech U Medical 
School) Pavor nocturnus: A complication of single daily 
tricyclic or neuroleptic dosage. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 570-572. — Tested the 
hypothesis that a single bedtime dosage schedule of 

tricyclic or neuroleptic medication produces increased 
frequency of night terrors by administering a question- 
naire to 30 medical patients who were not receiving such 
medications and to 100 psychiatric patients on either 
multiple- or single-dosage schedules. Psychiatric patients 
on multiple-dosage schedules reported no more frighten- 
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ing dreams than the medical patients, whereas almost 
three-fourths of those receiving single bedtime doses had 
frightening dreams, a significant difference from the 
medical sample. The possible undesirable effects of a 
single dose schedule are noted. —Journal abstract. 

1109. Fruensgaard, K. & Jensen, K. (Odense U Hosp, 
Denmark) Treatment of acute psychotic patients with 
loxapine parenterally. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 164-169. — 12 acutely ill inpatients 
diagnosed as cases of psychogenic psychosis were treated 
with loxapine over a 72-hr period in this pilot study. The 
6 Ss first admitted (Group 1) were administered 25 mg 3 
times daily, and the following 6 (Group 2) were 
administered 50 mg twice a day. Each S's psychiatric 
condition was assessed before treatment and daily during 
the study, using the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale 
(BPRS) and Clinical Global Impression (CGI). Baseline 
severity scores were similar for the 2 groups. Results on 
BPRS indicate a more rapid onset of action in Group 2 
for most symptoms; both groups showed significant 
improvement on total score by the end of the study. CGI 
results show 10 of the 12 Ss improved by Day 3 
(excellent: 6; good: 4). The sedative effect of the initial 
dose was considerable, especially in Group 2. Side effects 
were recorded in 4 Ss in Group | and in all 6 in Group 2. 
The predominant symptoms were extrapyramidal in 
natue; episodes of acute dystonia occurred in 3 Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

1110, Gerlach, Jes, (Kommunehospitalet, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark) Effect of CB 154 (2-bromo-alpha-ergo- 
сгурііпе) on paralysis agitans compared with Madopar 
in a double-blind, cross-over trial. Acta Neurologica 
Scandinavica, 1976(Mar), Vol 53(3), 189-200. —Con- 
ducted a double-blind cross-over study of 2-bromo-a- 
ergocryptine (CB 154) and a peripheral decarboxylase 
inhibitor, Madopar (levodopa plus benserazide), dose 
ratio 4:1. Ss were 20 patients with paralysis agitans. Each 
treatment phase lasted 8 wks. Modapar was significantly 
superior to CB 154 in the treatment of the Parkinson 
state as a whole (Webster total score) and the individual 
symptoms of hypokinesia, rigidity, and tremor. Com- 
pared with pretreatment score, CB 154 had a weak, but 
significant effect on tremor, but not on the Webster total 
score, hypokinesia, or rigidity. The effect of CB 154, 
however, varied: 4 patients preferred it to Madopar on 
account of its satisfactory therapeutic effect and fewer 
side effects; other patients showed neither therapeutic 
effect nor side effects of CB 154, which in some cases 
may be related to too low a dose of CB 154 (median 30 
mg daily, range 20-60 mg). In the 4 cases which showed 
a good effect of CB 154, the ratio between the dose of CB 
154 and the dose of levodopa (in Madopar) was 3.5-10 
mg/100 mg; in certain cases it must be assumed that the 
optimum dose of CB 154 lies around 120 mg daily. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1111. Gomez-Lozano, Pedro. Intravenous lorazepam 
in the acute anxiety crisis: A preliminary report on 60 
cases. Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 469-474. —After a preliminary successful use of 
injectable lorazepam in calming 20 patients who present- 
ed with acute anxiety crises, a formal study of 40 14—70 
yr old other such patients was carried out. All Ss were 
seen either in a hospital emerency room or on an 
emergency outpatient basis in private practice. Treat- 
ment consisted of an initial iv injection of lorazepam (3 
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mg) followed, if necessary, by up to 3 further injections 
within a 24-hr period. The result was usually dramatic: 
complete abolition of all symptoms within 5-30 min in 
38 Ss, with only 3 requiring more than a single injection 
to maintain such improvement. The major effect was 
relaxant and sedative; 24 Ss slept following the injec- 
tions, although 22 of the 24 could be easily aroused. Of 
the other 16, 14 remained awake but relaxed; only 2 
remained tense and were regarded as failures. No 
significant side effects or changes in vital signs were 
noted. Results support and extend those reported by B. 
B. Bacellar (1975) in a controlled double-blind (but 
otherwise similarly conducted) trial. —Journal abstract. 

1112. Grissom, Robert L. & Jewett, Paul W. (U 
Nebraska Medical Coll, Div of Cardiovascular Medi- 
cine, Omaha) Management of the patient with uncom- 
plicated hypertension: An update. Journal of Family 
Practice, 1976(Apr), Vol 3(2), 135-139. —Describes the 
use of 3 classes of drugs—diuretics, adrenergic inhibiting 
agents, and vasodilators—in the management of patients 
with hypertension. A plan is presented which outlines the 
use of these drugs without major complicating factors. It 
is noted that (a) doctors should begin patients with mild 
or borderline hypertension on salt restriction and on 
modest doses of a diuretic, with serial observations of the 
blood pressure continued over several weeks; (b) patients 
with moderate hypertension will require larger doses of 
diuretics and an adrenergic inhibiting agent, in addition 
to salt restriction; and (c) severely hypertensive patients 
with complications should be hospitalized, and more 
elaborate target organ assessment performed. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

1113. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Clinical use of tricyclic antidepressants. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 17-21. 
—Tricyclic antidepressants are extremely valuable drugs 
when they are used in suitable patients, principally those 
suffering from endogenous depressions. Diagnosis of 
depression is of major importance in determining the 
nature of treatment to be used. Differences between most 
tricyclics are minor, involving different degrees of 
sedative or anticholinergic properties. With the exception 
of doxepin, they are about equally effective in blocking 
the amine pump mechanism (believed to be the pharma- 
cologic action most pertinent to their antidepressant 
action). A wide range of doses must be explored if 
patients are to be treated properly. Doses are usually 
defined empirically, either by alleviation of depression or 
by intolerable side effects. Dosage schedules should be 
flexible initially, but during therapeutic and maintenance 
periods, single daily doses are possible. Maintenance 
doses should be the lowest consistent with continued 
relief. Treatment should be brief if the episode of 
depression is the first and is not severe, but may be 
prolonged for years in patients with a history of frequent 
and severe depression. Other drugs may sometimes be 
required, and psychosocial approaches to treatment are 
always required. Electroconvulsive therapy should be 
available for selected instances of severe depression. The 
hazards of tricyclics are well known and generally are 
extensions of known pharmacologic effects. Careful 
prescribing of these drugs can minimize the conse- 
quences of suicidal or accidental overdose. —Journal 
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1114. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Drugs for emotional disorders: Current problems. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1975(Dec), Vol 234(9), 942-947. — Considers that mod- 
ern drug treatment has had major impact on the practice 
of psychiatry. Mental hospitals have become more 
humanized, and community psychiatry has brought 
many patients out of institutions. It seems that psychia- 
try is returning to a biomedical orientation from a 
peychosocial one. It is stressed that, although drugs are 
re m effective in treating mental illness, better drugs 
are needed and will appear as mental illnesses themselves 
are better еро, Problems have developed in drug 
therapy through confusion about terms such as “tranqui- 
lizer.” By using the “anti” system (e.g., antianxiety, 
antidepressive, antipsychotic), it is argued, this confusion 
may be circumvented. The lack of agreement about 
nosology of psychiatric disorders has produced uncer- 
tainty about diagnosis, pathogenesis, and clinical course. 
Drug usage in treating schizophrenia, depression, anxiety 
states, manic-depressive disorders, and disorders of 
childhood and age are discussed, and often patterns of 
drug use in the US and Western countries are described. 
Causes and consequences of drug use are considered, 
controls for excessive use and underuse are suggested, 
and 10 criteria for the “ideal psychotherapeutic drug” 
are enumerated. (16 ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

1115. Hooshmand, H. Seizure disorders associated 
with neurosyphilis. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Mar), Vol 37(3), 133-136. —68 of 282 neurosyphili- 
tic patients (24.1%) had repetitive adult onset seizures of 
unknown cause. Serum and cerebrospinal fluid fluores- 
cent treponema antibody absorption (CSF FTA-ABS) 
were more accurate diagnostic tests than the nontrepo- 
nemal serologic tests, which were reactive in only 54.5% 
of patients. In addition to standard anticonvulsants, the 
patients received 20-24 million units procain penicillin G 
intramuscularly during a 3-wk period. The therapeutic 
failure rate was 17.3% among these patients, 21,8-38.6% 
among the nonsyphilitic patients. The prognosis of 
seizures in patients diagnosed general paresis of the 
insane was the worst, regardless of the form of treatment, 
The use of serum and CSF FTA-ABS is recommended as 
a part of diagnostic evaluation of adult-onset seizure 
disorders. Large doses of penicillin seem to improve the 
results of treatment, —Journal summary. 

1116. Joshi, Vasant G. (U Bombay, India) Isoniazid 
(1.М.Н.) in the treatment of depressive syndrome: A 
pilot trial. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 
37(2), 106-111. —Studied isoniazid as an antidepressant, 
using 53 depressed patients (aged 21-64 yrs). The drug 
was administered orally for 6 wks in a daily divided dose 
of 400 mg, routinely supplemented with 50 mg of 
pyridoxine hydrochloride by mouth, once a v All Ss 
were followed up for at least 3 mo. 35 Ss showed а 
sustained improvement, 17 of these showing a marked 
and sustained improvement. The improvement started 
after about а 1-wk treatment with isoniazid. None of the 
remaining patients worsened. Generally, the drug was 
well tolerated. A few patients complained of mild and 
transient giddiness, very probably due to iatrogenic 
postural hypotension which did not require any treat- 
ment. Two very interesting side observations were noted: 
(a) a patient in a catatonic semistupor dramatically 
recovered after about 3 days of isoniazid therapy, and (b) 
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another patient with an associated chronic dysarthria 
showed a distinct improvement. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1117. Kelly, John T.; Koch, Michael & Buegel, Dale. 
(U Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis) Lithium 
carbonate in juvenile manic-depressive illness. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 37(2), 90-92. 
— Presents the case history of a mildly mentally retarded 
manic-depressive 15-yr-old female who was successfully 
treated with lithium carbonate. During 4 yrs of mainte- 
nance treatment with daily doses of 600-900 mg of the 
drug, disruptive manic behavior was controlled, and a 
subjective leveling out of mood allowed the patient to 
develop more fully her cognitive and psychomotor 
capacities, (20 ref) 

1118. Krasner, №. et al .A trial of fenfluramine in the 
treatment of the chronic alcoholic patient. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 346-353. —In 
a double blind study of the efficacy of fenfluramine in 
the treatment of alcoholism, 50 male chronic alcoholic 
patients were treated with either fenfluramine in a dose 
of 60 mg or 120 mg daily, or with identically prepared 
placebo tablets. Ss were interviewed on admission to the 
trial and then at 4-weekly intervals for a period of 1 yr 
and blood levels of delta-aminolaevulinic acid dehydra- 
tase and gamma-glutamyl transpeptidase and fenflura- 
mine were determined. The efficacy of fenfluramine at 
the 2 dose levels was compared with placebo on the basis 
of the number of lapses indicated by the clinical history 
and also by alterations in the biochemical indices. 27 Ss 
in 3 equal groups completed the period of observation. 
Those receiving 120 mg fenfluramine daily showed 
significantly fewer lapses than either of the other 2 
groups (p < .01) on biochemical but not on clinical 
criteria. Overall assessment revealed that 3 of the 9 
patients receiving the high dose of fenfluramine had a 
good result during the period of the trial, but there were 
none in the 60 mg group or in those receiving placebo. 
More extensive trials of fenfluramine in the treatment of 
chronic alcoholism are indicated. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1119. Lambert, Nadine M.; Windmiller, Myra; 
Sandoval, Jonathan & Moore, Barbara. (U California, 
Berkeley) Hyperactive children and the efficacy of 
psychoactive drugs as a treatment intervention. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 
335-352. —Reviews research on the etiology of hyperac- 
tivity and characteristics of children with this disorder. 
Drug effects studies and drug treatment of hyperactive- 
behavior are examined, and unresolved issues are 
discussed. It is concluded that individual differences in 
hyperactive children should form the basis for treatment 
planning, rather than simply treating groups of children 
under the rubric “hyperactivity.”(77 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1120. Lehmann, H. E.; Pecknold, J. C.; Ban, T. A. & 
Orbach, Leora. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada)A double- 
blind comparative clinical trial with maprotiline (Lu- 
diomil) and impramine in newly-admitted depressed 
patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 463-468. —Administered maprotiline, imipramine, 
or placebo to 40 20-65 yr old ambulatory psychiatric 
inpatients and evaluated the Ss by the Hamilton Rating 
Scale for Depression, the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, 
the Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale, and the Clinical 
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Global Impression. From the results it is suggested that 
meprotiline, a tetracyclic substance, in the dosage of 
50-150 mg/day, is equal or superior in its therapeutic 
efficacy to imipramine, a standard tricyclic antidepres- 
sant drug. The composition of the patient population 
differed from that studied in the maprotiline-amitripty- 
line trial of M. Amin et al (see PA, Vol 51:9636), in that 
there were only 2 bipolar depressed patients in the 
imipramine and 1 bipolar patient in the maprotiline 
group. All 3 improved, and none developed a manic 
reaction. —Journal abstract. 

1121. Lynch, Harold D. & Anderson, Milton H. 
(Hyland Laboratories Plasma Donor Ctr, Evansville, IN) 
Atropine coma therapy in psychiatry: Clinical observa- 
tions over a 20-year period and a review of the 
literature. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 36(12), 648-652. —Reviews clinical, pharamcologi- 
cal, and psychiatric literature on the safety and efficacy 
of atropine coma treatment in psychiatry. Research 
indicates that atropine has traditionally been considered 
a dangerous drug and knowledge of an effective antidote 
(physostigmine) has until recently remained in medical 
archives. It is pointed out that atropine coma is a fully 
developed somatic. therapy analogous to insulin coma 
with significant differences and great advantages in 
safety. The use of atropine is beneficial in a significant 
number of selected cases within a hospital setting and 
has proved to be a valuable adjunctive therapeutic 
procedure to electrosleep. (16 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1122. Marjerrison, G. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Psychotherapy and tricyclic antidepressants. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 15-16. —Describes a technique used with 60 newly 
admitted patients with acute primary depressive illness in 
a regional psychiatric hospital. 12 Ss were randomly 
assigned to 4 experimental groups, each receiving | of 
the 4 major tricyclic antidepressants, and to a placebo 
group. The 4-wk treatment consisted of (a) daily 
administration of the drug or placebo in 25-225 mg 
doses and (b) structured interviews before and after the 
drug treatments. Interviews were divided into 4 periods 
and the interviewer's verbal behavior was systematically 
varied during these periods. Interviews were tape 
recorded and content analyzed to determine S's re- 
sponse. After treatment, Ss in the 4 tricyclic groups 
showed an increased number of self-referred affective 
statements during Interview Period 3, the "selective 
reinforcement" period. Ss on placebo did not show this 
increase. —I. Davis. 

1123. Mikkelsen, Bent et al (Hjgrring Hosp, Den- 
mark) Clonazepam in the treatment of epilepsy: A 
controlled clinical trial in simple absences, bilateral 
massive epileptic myoclonus, and atonic seizures. 
Archives of Neurology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 322-325. 
—In a controlled clinical investigation based on 10 
patients with simple absences and 10 with myoclonic 
atonic seizures, all Ss who had insufficient response to 
conventional antiepileptic treatment received clonaze- 
pam (Clonopin) combined with previous antiepileptic 
drugs. The effects of this combination were compared 
with the effects of placebo combined with the same 
drugs. The trial was single-blind crossover with sequen- 
tial analysis. In a daily dose of usually 3-6 mg. 
depending on patient age, the antiepileptic effect of 
clonazepam was significantly superior to placebo and 
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was considered remarkably good. Side effects of somno- 
lence, fatigue, drowsiness, and coordination disturbances 
occurred in most Ss, but sibsided spontaneously or could 
be controlled by slow increase or slight reduction of 
dosage. Mental side effects such as agitation, confusion, 
and aggressiveness were more troublesome and caused 
discontinuation of clonazepam in 2 Ss. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1124. Parkes, J. D.; Baraitser, M.; Marsden, C. D. & 
Asselman, P. (Kings Coll Hosp, London, England) 
[Natural history, symptoms and treatment of the 
narcoleptic syndrome.] (Danh) Acta Neurologica Scandi- 
navica, 1975(Nov), Vol 52(5), 337-353. —Describes the 
clinical features, natural history, and treatment of 100 
narcoleptic patients, aged 22-66 yrs. Over half had 1 or 
more affected relatives. Symptoms commenced in ado- 
lescence or early adult life in most patients, and 
remissions were uncommon. The mean total sleep time 
of narcoleptics was a little over 9 hrs in each 24-hr 
period, as compared with under 8 in 40 normal controls, 
aged 23-45 yrs. Cataplexy occurred in 93 patients, most 
commonly when $$ were tired, and attacks were similar 
in nature to physiological weakness with laughter. Half 
these patients had frequent dreams before the onset of 
proper sleep, and 62 had sleep paralysis. Amphetamines 
had been given to 71 patients for periods of up to 33 yrs 
with adequate, but rarely complete, control of narcolep- 
Sy. Side effects were common and almost half these 
patients became tolerant, needing higher dosage to 
control symptoms. Imipramine or chlorapramine had 
been given in combination with amphetamines to 33 
patients for periods of up to 6 yrs with considerable 
improvement in both cataplexy and sleep paralysis. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1125. Prien, Robert F. & Caffey, Eugene M. (NIMH, 
Psychopharmacology Branch, Rockville, MD) Relation- 
ship between dosage and response to lithium prophy- 
laxis in recurrent depression. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 567-570. —Analyzed 
the results of a multihospital collaborative study, using 
122 psychiatric patients under age 60, on the effective- 
ness of lithium prophylaxis in recurrent depression in 
terms of dosage. Serum lithium levels between 0.5 and 
0.7 mEg/liter and doses below 1000 mg/day were 
relatively ineffective in preventing recurrences. Serum 
lithium levels between 0.8 and 1.0 mEg/liter and doses 
above 1000 mg/day were associated with a relatively low 
failure rate. The relevance of these findings to current 
prescription guidelines for lithium carbonate are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

1126. Rie, Herbert E.; Rie, Ellen D.; Stewart, Sandra 
& Ambuel, J. Philip. (Ohio State U, Children's Hosp) 
Effects of Ritalin on underachieving children: A replica- 
tion. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 
46(2), 313-322. —Studied the effects of methylphenidate 
(Ritalin) on scholastic achievement of 14 male and 4 
female 6-10 yr old academically deficient children to 
validate findings of an earlier study by the present 
authors (1976) which found no drug effect on scholastic 
achievement. Measures included the WISC, Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills, [Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
TAT, and Bender-Gestalt Test. Results, in keeping with 
the previous research, indicate that while Ritalin affects 
behavior, it does not enhance learning, and may in fact 
mask academic problems. It is urged that the drug be 
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used sparingly and critically, and only in conjunction 
with other modes of intervention. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1127. Riklan, Manuel; Whelihan, William & Cullinan, 
Thomas. (St Barnabas Hosp, Bronx, NY) Levodopa and 
psychometric test performance in parkinsonism: 5 
years later. Neurology, 1976(Feb), Vol 26(2), 173-179. 
—40 48-82 yr old parkinsonian patients on levodopa 
therapy for a mean of 4 yrs and 10 mo were given a 
battery of psychometric tests to assess memory, cogni- 
tion, and percepticn (e.g, WAIS, Wechsler Memory 
Scale, and Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test). Three 
equated control groups consisting of (a) parkinsonian 
patients not on levodopa, (b) patients on short-term 
levodopa a mean of 11 yr and 1 mo, and (c) spouses, 
were administered a similar battery. The experimental 
group performed better than the nonlevodopa and the 
short-term groups on 2 subtests of intellectual function- 
ing, but did worse on 2 tests of recent memory. All 3 
parkinsonian groups consistently did significantly worse 
than spouses. When sex, age, and other relevant 
variables are equated, longer term levodopa therapy does 
not appear to significantly alter the overall pattern of 
psychometrically tested functions generally reported in 
parkinsonian patients. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1128. Sathananthan, Gregory; Mir, Pervez; Minn, 
Frederick L. & Gershon, Samuel. (New York U Medical 
Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) Antide- 
pressant predictability: Cartazolate. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 475-478. —10 inpatients 
manifesting moderate to severe symptoms of psychotic 
depression were treated openly with cartazolate, a potent 
cyclic adenosine monophosphate phosphodiesterase 
inhibitor. In a previous study G. Sakalis et al (see PA, 
Vol 53:3696) reported that this compound had nonseda- 
tive anxiolytic properties. A major question for this 
clinical trial was to explore the clinical predictability 
based on several established preclinical tests of antide- 
pressant activity (including the Hamilton Rating Scale 
for Depression, Clinical Global Impression, and the 
Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation). At 
the end of the 4-wk study, 4 patients improved. The 
nonresponders also did not respond to imipramine. 
None of the patients reported any side effects. It is 
concluded that the combination of both antidepressant 
and anxiolytic properties in this compound warrants 
further investigation. —Journal abstract. 

1129. Shader, Richard I. (Harvard Medical School) 
Problems of polypharmacy in depression. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 30-34. 
— Contends that single-drug regimens can be effective in 
treating most unipolar and bipolar depressive patients, 
and that some practices of polypharmacy could be 
avoided with more careful selection of initial drugs. 
Some of the combined drug regimes described in the 
literature and appearing in surveys of prescribing 
practices are examined. For the few patients who could 
benefit from additional sedation during the Ist days of 
treatment with antidepressants, benzodiazepines are 
considered better than barbiturates. Combinations of 
neuroleptics (antipsychotic drugs) with antidepressants, 
which have been used in treating depressions with 
psychomotor retardation, anxiety, hostility, or delusions, 
have potential hazards from the combined anticholinergic 
properties of the 2 components. Tricyclics and thyroid 
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drugs may have adverse cardiovascular effects. A few 
patients unresponsive to a tricyclic alone responded 
significantly to the drug in combination with methylphe- 
nidate. Imipramine with lithium carbonate has proved 
useful with bipolar depressed patients unresponsive to 
lithium alone. Other agents which have been combined 
with tricyclic antidepressants include the antihyperten- 
sives, tetrabenazine, and reserpine. (44 ref) —/. Davis. 

1130. Share, Jack B. (California State U, Northridge) 
Review of drug treatment for Down's syndrome per- 
sons. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 80(4), 388-393. —Discusses drugs used to modify 
behavior, as well as drugs used with the goal of affecting 
cognitive processes. Some observations are offered as to 
the effectiveness of past and current drugs on Down’s 
syndrome, and some methodological problems relating 
to drug studies are presented. Results suggest there have 
not been any drugs that have demonstrated remarkable 
improvement in the status of Down’s syndrome individu- 
als. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1131. Singh, Man M. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U, Clinical Psychopharmacology 
Unit) Dysphoric response to neuroleptic treatment in 
schizophrenia and its prognostic significance. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Apr), Vol 37(4), 191-196. 
— Reports data on the subjective responses to neurolep- 
tic treatment and their prognostic implications, based on 
a multidimensional double-blind study of the pharma- 
cotherapeutic process in 18 schizophrenics. From these 
data it seems that the occurrence of a dysphoric response 
in the course of neuroleptic treatment is associated with 
a less favorable therapeutic response and long-term 
prognosis. It is suggested that the dysphoric responders, 
many of whom belong to the category of nuclear or poor 
prognosis schizophrenia, may be fundamentally different 
from the others. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1132. Stimmel, Glen L. (U Southern California) 
Neuroleptics and the corpus striatum: Clinical implica- 
tions. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Apr), Vol 
37(4), 219-224. — Presents a simplified model, based on 
research findings, to show how drugs influence the 
cholinergic (C) and the dopaminergic (D) systems in the 
striatum. In normal motor activity the C systems are 
equally active and change their relative activity in certain 
disorders and with the administration of certain drugs; 
some of these changes are depicted in terms of the 
model. In Parkinson's disease, D activity is diminished; 
this also occurs as an effect of reserpine and of the 
neuroleptic (antipsychotic) drugs. Levodopa restores 

normal C and D activity in Parkinson's disease but. does 
not overcome the effect of neuroleptics. Administration 
of anticholinergics as a treatment for neuroleptic-in- 
duced parkinsonism reduces both systems below normal 
activity levels; they become balanced. The model also 
demonstrates that the incidence of extrapyramidal 
effects from a neuroleptic is directly related to the 
anticholinergic activity of the drug. However, the model, 
which shows extrapyramidal effects as the result of C 
predominance, and tardive dyskinesia as the result of D 
dominance, does not explain the coexistence of these 2 

syndromes. Implications for the clinical use of the 
neuroleptics are discussed. (32 ref) —/. Davis. 

1133. Takahashi, Saburo; Kondo, Hisao & Kato, 
Nobukatsu. (Kyoto Prefectural U of Medicine, Japan) 
Effect of L-5-hydroxytryptophan on brain monoamine 
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metabolism and evaluation of its clinical effect in 
depressed patients. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1975(Nov), Vol 12(3), 177-187. —24 patients, hospital- 
ized for depression, were treated with L-5-hydroxytryp- 
tophan (L-5=HTP), a direct serotonin precursor, which 
had been recently postulated as a potent antidepressive 
agent. Treatment with L-5-HTP (daily dose 300 mg 
orally administered for 2 wks) was effective in producing 
rapid and marked amelioration on of depressive symp- 
toms in 7 unipolar patients, and mild amelioration in 2 
others, while 15 showed no favorable responses. At- 
tempts to treat depressed patients with L-5-HTP were 
initiated on the basis of evidence suggesting deficient 
serotonin metabolism, with varying results. Observations 
that 33% of the patients demonstrated a clear-cut clinical 
improvement in depressive symptoms on L-5-HTP 
confirm I. Sano's (1971) evaluation of the drug. In case 
of amelioration, however, changes in cerebrospinal fluid 
amine metabolites suggest that administration of L-5- 
HTP does not serve as a replacement therapy for 
deficient serotonin, but may influence the dopaminergic 
system. Interaction between catecholamines and indolea- 
mine systems may be of importance as a biochemical 
basis for the monoamine precursor therapy in the 
depressed patients. (42 ref) —Journal summary. 

1134. Tyrer, Peter. (U Southampton, Southampton 
General Hosp, England) Towards rational therapy with 
monoamine oxidase inhibitors. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 354-360. —Presents a rational 
approach to the use of monoamine oxidase inhibitors 
(MAOIs). Patients suitable for treatment cannot be 
classified adequately using conventional diagnostic 
labels. They include those with primary symptoms of 
hypochondriasis, agoraphobia and social phobias, irrita- 
bility, somatic anxiety, and anergia; those with primary 
depressed mood, guilt, ideas of reference, and personality 
disorders seldom respond. There is great variation in the 
interval between the Ist administration of these drugs 
and clinical response, and this may account for the 
inconsistencies in published trials. The type of drug and 
its dose may affect rate of response, as may biochemical 
factors, including acetylator and monoamine oxidase 
status. To obtain maximum benefit, a course of therapy 
with MAOIs should last for several months. (61 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1135. Valarino, Fernando & Perez-Lopez, R. (Central 
U Venezuela, Caracus) Lorazepam and diazepam in 
the treatment of neurotic anxiety: A double-blind trial. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Feb), Vol 37(2). 
58-61. —58 neurotic inpatients (median age 37.5) with 
intense anxiety were treated with either lorazepam or 
diazepam in a double blind between-patients trial. 
Statistical analysis indicated that the 2 groups were 
homogeneous before treatment and that the results of 
treatment were similar for both drugs. According to 
weekly global ratings of illness, after 4 wks of treatment 
more patients on lorazepam than on diazepam were 
normal or had mild illness (82.1% vs 70,8%). The largest 
dose of lorazepam required in treatment was 6 mg. 
compared with 30 mg of diazepam. Two patients treated 
with lorazepam had side effects, against 6 with diazepam. 
Six patients in the diazepam group did not complete the 
trial, including 3 who discontinued because of side 
effects (rash, tremors, agitation). (15 ref) —Journal 
summary. 
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1136. VanWyke, Paul E. (Wayne State U) Dose 
effects of methylphenidate on behavioral inhibition and 
activation in hyperactive children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5696. 

1137. Weithorn, Corinne J. & Ross, Roslyn. (Queens 
Coll, City U New York) Who monitors medication? 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Aug. ep), Vol 8(7), 
458-461. —Argues that because of the variable and 
idiosyncratic effects of stimulant drugs in the treatment 
of hyperactivity, there should be programs for monitor- 
ing the behavioral consequences so that relevant inform- 
ation can be exchanged between the prescribing physi- 
cian and the teacher who observes the behavioral effects 
of the medication. To investigatethe degree of physician- 
School communication with respect to monitoring the 
administration of such drugs, a survey was conducted of 
46 teachers of 71 children known to be on medication for 
control of hyperactivity. The number of cases in which 
teacher-physician contact occurred, either directly or 
through an intermediary, fell far short of that which 
could be considered adequate. Teachers' perceptions of 
the appropriateness of activity level and attention span 
were significantly related to their involvement in direct 
contact with the prescribing physician. —Journal 
abstract. 

1138. Whyte, S. F.; Macdonald, A. J.; Naylor, G. J. & 
Moody, J. P. (U Glasgow, Scotland) Plasma concentra- 
tions of protriptyline and clinical effects in depressed 
women. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Арг), Vol 128, 
384-390. —Studied the relationship between side effects, 
clinical outcome, and the drug plasma levels in 28 female 
depressed patients treated with protriptyline. After 314 
wks’ treatment, Ss with plasma levels within a median 
range (630-900 nmol/l) showed better responses to the 
drug than Ss plasma levels outside this range. There were 
no Statistically significant correlations between plasma 
levels and side effect scores or “corrected” side effect 
scores (scores after subtracting pretreatment values) for 
the group at any time after starting the treatment. 
However, positive correlations were found between 
plasma levels and “corrected” side effect scores for the 
neurotic subgroup after 14 and 21 days of treatment. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1139. Widroe, Harvey J. & Heisler, Stephen. 
Treatment of tardive dyskinesia. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3), 162-164. — The pathogen- 
esis of tardive dyskinesia is distinct from and may be 
functionally opposite to that of parkinsonism. The 
former is thought to be related to CNS dopaminergic 
hyperactivity, while the latter is known to be related to 
dopamine deficiency. An effective schema for the 
treatment of tardive dyskinesia includes avoiding anti- 
parkinsonian medication and prescribing deanol, an 
acetylcholine precursor in dosages of 100-500 mg/day, 
while continuing or increasing phenothiazine dosages. 
—Journal abstract. 

1140. Woggon, B. et al. (U Zürich Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Comparison of a new antidepressive, 
lofepramine, with imipramine in a double-blind multi- 
centre trial. Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheit- 
en, 1975 Vol 221(2, 157-165. —Lofepramine, an 
imipramine derivative, shows lower acute toxicity in 
animals than desipramine and imipramine, and its 
anticholinergic effect is less pronounced than that of 
desipramine. In an open clinical trial, lofepramine 
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showed a marked antidepressive action. A double-blind 
multicenter trial and lofepramine with 49 patients ys 
imipramine with 52 patients, evaluated by means of the 
AMP system developed by J. Angst et al (1969), showed 
a remarkable degree of concurrence in the effects of the 2 
drugs. —Journal abstract. 

1141. Zung, William W. (Duke U Medical Ctr) The 
role of rating scales in the use of antidepressants. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Mar), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 22-24. —Traces the important part played by rating 
scales in the development of antidepressant drugs, and 
points out their advantages in the everyday practice of 
medicine: economy of time, documentation of psychopa- 
thology, serial profiles of psychopathology in patients in 
whom the doctor has already detected depression, and a 
means of raising the “index of suspicion for depression” 
in all patients. It is pointed out, however, that rating 
scales as they are presently constructed and validated do 
not make diagnoses. The latter require the physician to 
take into account many other variables: premorbid 
personality, family history, past life events, and other 
factors. —J. Davis. 


Hypnotherapy 


1142. Lupica, Vincent P. Hypnosis therapy for ciliary 
spasm. Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1976(Jan), Vol 47(1), 102, —Presents the case of a 17-yr- 
old female student who was diagnosed as having severe 
ciliary spasm. Following 2 wks of successful stimulation 
of positive and negative accommodation and other 
calisthenic procedures, the S did not report to the 
therapist for a 6-mo checkup. 

1143. Maher-Loughnan, G. P. (Colindale Hospi 
London, England) Intensive hypno-autohypnosis in 
resistant psychosomatic disorders. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1975 Vol 19(5-6), 361-365. — Presents 
the main clinical findings from the past 15 yrs of 
controlled trials of hypnosis and hypnotherapy in the 
treatment of asthma and migraine, and more recent 
applications in difficult cases. An outline for treating 
psychosomatic disorders with simple hypnotherapy is 
given. For 2 or 3 wks patients are encouraged to spend 
up to 6 hrs a day in autohypnosis to acquire serenity, 
solve personal problems, and adapt positively to their life 
situations. —G. Shipman. 


Speech Therapy 


1144. Hasbrouck, Jon M. (U Minnesota) Modification 
of normal speech disfluencies in children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5733. 

1145. Lanyon, Richard L; Barrington, Cecily C. & 
Newman, Anne C. (Arizona State U) Modification of 
stuttering through EMG biofeedback: A preliminary 
study. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 96-103. 
— Seven male and | female 17-40 yr old stutterers spent 
10-18 l-hr sessions learning to relax their masseter 
muscles using EMG visual feedback, and then reading 
while relaxed. Feedback for 2 Ss consisted of an 
oscilloscope wave pattern; for the remaining 6, a 
modified voltmeter was employed. Data for the latter 6 
Ss show virtual elimination of stuttering while in the 
feedback-on condition, with some generalization to 
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feedback-off. The technique shows good promise for the 
development of a practical therapeutic procedure. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1146. Legewie, H.; Cleary, P. & Rackensperger, W. 

(Max-Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, Munich, W Germany) 
EMG-recording and biofeedback in the diagnosis and 
therapy of stuttering: A case study. European Journal of 
Behavioural Analysis & Modification, 1975(Dec), Vol 1(2), 
137-143. —The surface EMG activity of various face 
and neck muscles was recorded during speech from 2 
patients (25 and 24 yrs old respectively), 1 with mild and 
| with severe tonic-clonic stuttering. The recordings 
showed increased EMG activity during “difficult” 
sounds produced without obvious stuttering and also 
during speech blocks. Training in relaxation of the 
muscles active in speech with the assistance of EMG 
feedback was subsequently provided for the 24-yr-old 
patient. The aim was to reduce his severe muscle spasms 
during speech. Finally, speech situations of increasing 
difficulty were practiced during feedback. Excessive 
muscle tension during speech blocks was signaled to the 
patient who learned to overcome even difficult speech 
situations with the help of feedback. A therapeutically 
desirable generalization of speech behavior outside of 
training could not be achieved. —Journal abstract. 

1147. Mumm, Мута N, (Ohio State U) A comparison 
of the results of behavior-modification versus tradition- 
al approaches in the treatment of misarticulations in a 
public school setting. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5734. 


Health Care Services 


1148. Becker, Alvin & Schulberg, Herbert C. (Med- 
field State Hosp, MA) Phasing out state hospitals: A 
psychiatric dilemma. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1976(Jan), Vol 294(5), 255-261. —Posits that the vast 
majority of patients currently cared for in state hospitals 
could be adequately treated in the community if 
comprehensive psychiatric services and residential alter- 
natives were established. The failure to establish this 
network of community services before the discharge of 
thousands of patients has discredited the deinstitutionali- 
zation programs in many states, including California and 
New York, and forced California to abandon its plan to 
phase out all its state hospitals. Thus, although phase-out 
of state hospitals is clinically feasible, it is unlikely at 
present since the fiscal and ideologic commitment to 
shift to community-based treatment is lacking. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1149. Bresler, David E. & Kroening, Richard J. (U 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Three essen- 
tial factors in effective acupuncture therapy. American 
Journal of Chinese Medicine, 1976 Vol 4(1), 81-86. 
—Describes 3 essential factors for achieving effective 
therapeutic results utilizing acupuncture: (a) the mobili- 
zation of immune-inflammatory reactions when any area 
of the skin is sufficiently stimulated; and (b) the presence 
of peripheral neural stimulation when specific acupunc- 
ture loci are mechanically, electrically, chemically, or 
thermally activated. Precise stimulation of specific loci 
(ie. peripheral neural receptors) may modulate CNS 
regulation of specific physiological functions in the body. 
The presence of psychological support is well-known io 
be an important factor in all healing experiences, 
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including acupuncture therapy. It is suggested that the 
most effective application of acupuncture involves 
sufficient stimulation of properly selected and precisely 
localized acupuncture loci combined with a dedicated 
concern for health that is clearly communicated to 
patients. (65 ref) —Journal abstract. И 

1150. Davis, Leonard Е. (Brunel U, Uxbridge, 
England) Touch, sexuality and power in residential 
settings. British Journal of Social Work, 1975(Win), Vol 
5(4), 397-411. —Examines areas of concern surrounding 
touch, sexuality, and associated power in residential 
establishments. The place of touch and the expression of 
sexuality are considered in relation to residents and staff. 
It is suggested that these are important factors in framing 
a concept of residential care based on rights and duties, 
and that current practice often takes a limited view of 
some of the fundamental needs of residents. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1151. Derdiarian, Anayis & Clough, Dorothy. (U 
California School of Nursing, Los Angeles) Patients’ 
dependence and independence levels on the prehospi- 
talization-postdischarge continuum. Nursing Research, 

1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 25(1), 27-34. —Studied levels of 
dependence and independence in 26 patients who had 
total hip or total knee replacement procedures. Four 
instruments—a 3-situation questionnaire, E. K. Beller's 
Behavioral Checklist, the Dependence-Independence 
Scale, and the Navran Dy portion of the MMPI—were 
administered. Tests were given at 5 times: prehospitaliza- 
tion, presurgery, postsurgery, predischarge, and postdis- 
charge. Dependence and independencelevels were found 
to change along the prehospital-postdischarge contin- 
uum, according to the stress of hospitalization and 
surgery. There was, however, no significant difference in 
dependence scores between the prehospitalization and 
postdischarge administrations of the scales. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1152. Esser, Aristide H.; Botek, Stephen H. & Gilbert, 
Christopher .(Central Bergen Community Mental Health 
Ctr, Paramus, NJ) Acupuncture tonification: Adjunct in 
psychiatric rehabilitation. American Journal of Chinese 
Medicine, 1976 Vol 41), 73-79. —Investigated the effects 
of tonification (i.e., the use of standardized acupuncture 
to restore patients’ homeostasis and sense of well-being) 
in 18 chronic psychiatric patients (11 schizophrenias), 
aged 21-40 yrs. Generally, feelings of well-being lasting 
no longer than 3 days were obtained in over 60% of the 
treatments. In more than two-thirds of the cases, 
normalization of blood pressure values tending to 120/80 
was evident. Degree of physiological change did not 

appear to be associated with overall psychological 
improvement, neither was the number of treatments 
associated with long-term improvement. For future 
studies, increased treatment frequency and less rigidily 
controlled procedures are suggested. —Journal abstract. 

1153. Farina, Amerigo; Hagelauer, Henry D. & 
Holzberg, Jules D. (U Connecticut) Influence of psychi- 
atric history on physicians' response to a new patient. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 44(3), 499. —Investigated the possibility that former 
mental patients, often treated unfavorably by society, are 
given inadequate attention by medical practitioners. In 
dier e e practitioners, 16 were told by the "patient" 
E Коши pains which first occurred 9 mo 

€ was a mental patient, Results 
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indicate that a former mental patient receives the same 
medical treatment as anyone else. 

1154. Forrest, Elliott B. Clinical manifestations of 
visual information processing: l. Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, 1976(Јап), Vol 47(1), 73-80. 
—Discusses 3 aspects of visual information processing 
and their significance to clinical optometric practice. The 
factors involved in central-peripheral organization, 
pictorial-linguistic interaction, and total vs partial 
utilization of sensorimotor information as they relate to 
perceptual style and visual function are analyzed. These 
factors are discussed as possibly being the commonalities 
behind many of the divergent yet generally successful 
theoretical frameworks and techniques utilized in opto- 
metric diagnosis and therapy. —Journal abstract. 

1155. Gordon, Alistair M. (St Mary's Hosp, London, 
England) Psychological adaptation to isolator therapy 
in acute leukaemia. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1975 Vol 26(3), 132-139. —Examined the psychological 
aspects of treatment under conditions of gnotobiotic 
isolation in 10 patients with acute leukemia. АП Ss 
completed the treatment, and despite their overall 
acceptance, psychological balance and equanimity were 
often tenuously preserved. While not serious enough to 
disrupt therapy, behavioral disturbances (e.g., social and 
emotional withdrawal, brief changes in mood, and 
criticism of treatment methods and skills) indicated Ss’ 
psychological distress and adaptation to illness and 
isolation. The identification of previous patterns of 
reaction to stress was a helpful predictor of patterns of 
response to isolator therapy. Suggestions are presented 
for the psychological management of patients under 
isolator conditions. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1156. Gottfries, C. G.; Jacobsson, L. & Perris, C. (U 
Umea, Sweden) A pilot trial of sectorized and decentral- 
ized psychiatric care in northern Sweden. Social 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 11(1), 27-32. —Describes an 
attempt to decentralize and sectorize the psychiatric 
outpatient service in a rural area in northern Sweden and 
discusses the theoretical background of the effort. A 
psychiatrist and a specially trained nurse visit the district 
health centers in the area biweekly to check patients and 
to confer with the district doctors, district nurses, and 
social workers, The experiences are so far encouraging 
and the experiment will continue. —Journal abstract. 

1157. Hesbacher, Peter; Schein, Lawrence & Leopold, 
Robert L. (U Pennsylvania) Psychiatric illness de- 
tection: A comparison of osteopaths and M.D.s in 
private family practice. Social Science & Medicine, 
1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 9(8-9), 461—468. —The detection of 
psychiatric illness is increasingly becoming the responsi- 
bility of nonpsychiatric physicians. As part of a large 
scale epidemiological survey of psychiatric illness in a 
metropolitan area, 17 primary care M.D.s and 15 
osteopaths were compared for their ability to detect 
psychiatric illness. Although neither group of physicians 
detected as much illness as patient self-assessments 
revealed, osteopaths detected significantly more psychi- 
atric illness than M.D.s. However, when physician and 
patient reports of illness were juxtaposed, to determine 
concordance, M.D.s and osteopaths showed similar 
degrees of overall accuracy. Osteopaths tended to detect 
more true positives, while M.D.s detected more true 
negatives. Different practice and social characteristics 
were not found to account for practice differences in 
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physician rates of psychiatric illness detection. Osteo- 
paths appeared to be performing at least as effectively as 
M.D.s in a first line of defense against mental illness. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1158. Mechanic, David et al. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
The growth of bureaucratic medicine: An inquiry into 
the dynamics of patient behavior and the organization 
of medical care. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1976. xii, 345 p. $14.95. —Presents a group of studies 
dealing with the health care delivery systems, examining 
them from the viewpoint of patients and health profes- 
sionals and how the needs and constraints of these 
groups are related to each other and can be solved in 
designing systems of health care. Evaluation, trends in 
social policy, and deficiencies in health care, with 
possible remedies, are considered. 

1159. Mills, Mark J. & Stunkard, Albert J. (Stanford 
U Medical School) Behavioral changes following sur- 
gery for obesity. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 133(5), 527-531. —Interviewed 69 21-54 
yr old Ss who had had jejuno-ileal bypass surgery for 
Obesity to determine the relationship between weight loss 
and eating behavior after surgery. All patients had been 
extremely overweight; at an average of 37 mo after 
surgery, their mean weight was reduced by 39%. There 
were 4 significant postoperative changes—voluntary 
restriction of food intake, "normalization" of eating 
patterns, resistance to eating during intense emotion, and 
far less dysphoria during postsurgical weight loss than 
during previous weight loss efforts. It is therefore 
suggested that factors other than impaired intestinal 
absorption may account for some portion of postsurgical 
weight loss. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1160. Morrison, James K. & Nevid, Jeffrey S. (Capital 
District Psychiatric Ctr, Cahoes, NY) Demythologizing 
the service expectations of psychiatric patients in the 
community. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 26-29. 
—Measured attitude change in 16 male and female 
psychiatric outpatients who attended 1-4 didactic 
demythologizing seminars about psychiatric ideology 
and practice. 16 matched Ss were controls. Pre- and 
posttest scores on the 20-item Client Attitude Question- 
naire (CAQ) were recorded; this instrument measures the 
respondent's acceptance of the radical psychosocial 
position on mental illness identified with T. Szasz and 
others. Experimental Ss showed the predicted increase in 
radicalism. Correlations of attitude changes with demo- 
graphic variables were not significant. In the 2 wks after 
the last seminar, interviews were conducted with 9 “high- 
change" clients; ie, those whose CAQ scores had 
increased 5 or more points pre- and posttest. Of these 9 
clients, 8 indicated that they had understood the content 
of the seminars they had attended. It is felt that results 
strengthen the case for genuine and substantial attitude 
change. —/. Davis. 

1161. Podell, Richard N.; Kent, Donald & Keller, 
Kathryn. (Overlook Family Practice Assoc, Summit, NJ) 
Patient psychological defenses and physician response 
in the long-term treatment of hypertension. Journal of 
Family Practice, 1976(Арг), Vol 3(2), 145-149. —Notes 
that increasing interest in recent years has focused on the 
large numbers of patients with arterial hypertension who 
discontinue therapy or remain under poor control. 
Although new efforts have been initiated to address this 
problem through patient and physician education, little 
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attention has yet been paid to the psychological factors 
in the doctor-patient interactions of these patients. This 
paper reports a study of 53 40-60 yr old hypertensive 
patients in 1 family practice. Compliance indices, and 
physician, patient, and medication factors which contrib- 
ute to poor control of blood pressure are presented. 
Results indicate that psychological defenses (e.g. the 
Disease Denial-Rationalization syndrome where the 
patient appears to deny the fact of his/her hypertension 
and the necessity of treatment) by patients can readily 
limit the effectiveness of anti-hypertensive therapy. 
Insight and understanding are required of the physician 
in dealing with these issues and affording patients with 
hypertension the best possible long-term control of blood 
pressu'e. —Journal abstract. 

1162. Stewart, Moira A.; McWhinney, Ian R. & Buck, 
Carol W. (U Western Ontario, London, Canada) How 
illness presents: A study of patient behavior. Journal of 
Family Practice, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(6), 411-414. —In 1972 
1. К. McWhinney presented a classification of patient 
behavior to provide the physician with a framework in 
which to describe his assessment of the reason for the 
patient's visit. The present paper assesses the reliability 
of this schema involving 7 categories of patient behavior 
comparing the assessments of the investigators with 
those of the 5 cooperating physicians. There was 
agreement in 7596 of cases. For a random sample of 219 
women aged 20 yrs and over, 389 visits over a 6-mo 
period were classified. Signal behavior was noted in 14% 
of visits, and psychosocial problems were presented 
frankly in 22%. The distribution of patient behaviors 
differed for patient- and doctor-initiated visits and 
among the participating physicians. Characteristics of 
the doctor, rather than the patient, had the greater 
influence on the degree to which patients used frank 
presentation rather than signal behavior to provoke 
discussion of psychosocial problems. —Journal abstract. 

1163. Streltzer, Jon et al. The spouse's role in home 

hemodialysis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 33(1), 55-58. —Notes that the role of the spouse as a 
factor in the success or failure of home dialysis becomes 
increasingly important as expectations rise that hemo- 
dialysis patients be home-trained. Home hemodialysis 
offers advantages to the patient but may add stress to the 
spouse. Cases are presented illustrating the types of 
responses spouses have to home hemodialysis. Present 
conditions are such that the spouse’s ability to particpate 
in home hemodialysis may be less affected by aspects of 
the patient-partner’s chronic renal disease than the 
potential change in the marital relationship that can 
derive from home hemodialysis. It is observed that 
Success in home dialysis is at risk when the spouse is 
naturally dependent on the patient-partner. These 
spouses will often require special supportive measures. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1164. Weiss, A. A. Long-term psychodiagnostic and 
Clinical follow-up of three cases of temporal lobectomy. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1975(Dec), Vol 13(4), 372-378. —Three patients initially 
examined within up to 4 wks before temporal lobectomy 
were reexamined 4-5 yrs and again about 16 yrs after 
surgical intervention. Both psychodiagnostic and clinical 
follow-up data lend support to the efficacy of criteria of 
prediction of successful rehabilitation published 10 yrs 
before the most recent reevaluation. —Journal abstract, 
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Community Services & Mental Health Programs 


1165. Armstrong, Barbara, (American Psychiatric 
Association, Washington, DC) Preparing the community 
for the patient's return. Hospital & Community Psychia- 
try, 1976(May), Vol 27(5), 349-356. —Describes the 
results of a 3-day seminar, the 3rd in a series sponsored 
by the Mental Health Materials Center, a private 
nonprofit clearinghouse and resource agency in New 
York City, on community attitudes toward the mentally 
disabled, how to determine which community is best for 
a group home, implications of court cases involving the 
establishment of group homes, and methods of gaining 
support from key community leaders and neighborhood 
groups. Participants agreed that most public perceptions 
of the mentally ill usually involve fear, ideas of 
dangerousness, and the belief that the mentally ill are 
responsible for their own plight. The biggest problem in 
establishing a group home for mental patients was how 
to obtain the right balance between encouraging the 
residents to participate in the community like everyone 
else and, at the same time, keeping them isolated from 
the community. Several strategies that have been found 
useful in getting community acceptance for group homes 
were mentioned, including using qualified staff to locate 
and secure the site (i.e., those who are familiar with real 
estate and zoning laws) and insuring that all persons 
involved are alert to the aspects of the facility or site that 
the community may find objectionable. Frequent com- 
munication between agencies and residents of the 
proposed area was also recommended. —L. Gorsey. 

1166. Bakker, Cornelis B. & Armstrong, Hubert E. (U 
Washington Medical School, Adult Development Pro- 
gram, Seattle) The Adult Development Program: An 
educational approach to the delivery of mental health 
services. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 27(5), 330-334. —Describes the rationale, organiza- 
tion, and goals of the adult development program, an 
intensive, short-term program for individuals who want 
to change their behavior, which is based on an 
educational model. Participants, who are called students, 
set their own behavior-change goals, and a multidiscipli- 
nary staff teach them techniques for reaching those goals 
in a series of 20 seminars and workshops aimed at giving 
the students a chance to both learn and practice new 
behaviors. 

1167. Berg, Kenneth R. A community psychologist as 
a liaison worker at a state hospital. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 27(5), 319-323. 
—Describes the author's experiences as both a communi- 
ty psychologist in an urban ghetto and a staff member of 
a large state hospital. The advantages of this dual role in 
building up trust among the patients, neighborhood 
leaders, field worker referral agents, and the clinician, 
and how the expansion of this concept of placing 
paraprofessional or professional mental health workers 
in the community could help reduce Soaring state 
hospital admission rates, are discussed. 

1168. Bernal, Martha E. & Kreutzer, Susan L. (U 
Denver) Relationship between excuses and dropout at a 
mental health center. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 494. —Data from 29 
adults and 3 children in a parent training project show 
that more dropouts than continuers tended to give 1 or 
more excuses at some point from the intake telephone 
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call to the 5th clinic appointment. By that time, 53% of Ss 
had dropped out. Comparison of this dropout rate with 
the identification rate for dropouts suggests the advan- 
tage of using excuses to identify dropouts. 

1169. Blanton, Judith.(Social Action Research Ctr, 
Berkeley, CA) Self-study of family crisis intervention in 
a police unit. Professional Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
7(1), 61-67. —Describes a model of the desision-making 
process used by police in a family crisis intervention unit 
when handling calls with distressed families. The model 
was developed as an outgrowth of policemen's sef- 
analysis of their responses to actual interventions. 
Techniques used by officers in (a) observing the scene 
and assessing the situation, (b) diffusing the disputants, 
(c) fact finding, (d) mediation of disputing officers, and 
(e) referral to appropriate social agencies are outlined. 
Guidelines which may be effectively used in a wide 
variety of crisis intervention situations are presented. 
The officers' personal responses to an examination of 
their own activities are also discussed. —Author abstract. 

1170. Boruchow, Adrienne W. & Espenshade, Marilyn 
E. (Hall-Mercer Community MH/MR Ctr, Philadelphia, 
PA) A socialization program for mentally retarded 
young adults. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 
40-42. —A program designed to enhance independent 
living skills through an enjoyable group experience was 
found to enhance life adjustment and vocational 
achievement of 15 18-30 yr old educable retarded 
persons. A psychologist and a social worker led the 
group which met at a mental health center 1% hrs 
weekly. Family support of the mastery of skills for 
independent living was gained through frequent meetings 
between parents and group leaders who sought to lessen 
the family’s fears and guilt. Another feature of the 
program was the attainment of travel skills by group 
members through use of public transportation facilities. 
Increased self-care and social skills and improved self- 
image were major emphases of the program. —А. C. 
Moltu. 

1171. Falk, David 1. (Northwestern U) Roles and 
strategies for the evaluator in ongoing social programs. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5652. 

1172. Howat, Frances & Тїшїп, Anthony. The 
development of community-based services for the 
intellectually handicapped in the Southern Metropolitan 
Health Region of New South Wales. Australian Journal 
of Mental Retardation, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(8), 226-230. 

1173. Levant, Ronald F. (Harvard U) The planning, 
development, and administration of a therapeutic 
school for adolescents (The Robert W. White School). 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-В), 5684. а 

1174. Lynaugh, Thomas. (О Minnesota) Community 
living: A developmental approach to the treatment of 
young-adults with major psychological disorders. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Мау), Vol 34(11- 
B), 5685. i 

1175. Mace, David & Mace, Vera. (Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, Marital Health Clinic, Winston- 
Salem, NC) The selection, training, and certification of 
facilitators for marriage enrichment programs. Family 
Coordinator, 1976(Apr), Vol 25(2), 117-125. —Examines 
the 3 main marriage enrichment programs now being 
offered and attempts to determine desirable qualities in 
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ШЕ who conduct such programs. It is stressed that the 
ey to success is careful selection of leaders. Married 
couplesas facilitators are able to provide models as well 
as participate in the group. The personal qualities of 
individuals involved and the quality of their relationship 
as a couple are most important. Information from 
Observations of a couple participating in a group 
personal recommendations, and evaluative interviews 
may be used in the selection process; in-service training 
is endorsed and describe d. It is suggested that agencies 
sponsoring marriage enrichment programs set minmum 
standards of leadership and that they grant provisional, 
then full, certification to leaders. The need for safeguards 
is underlined. It is recommended that it be made clear to 
all prospective participants that marriage enrichment 
programs are not for couples who have serious marital 
problems or for any person who is undergoing treatment 
for emotional disturbance (without the expressed permis- 
sion of his/her therapist). —A. C. Moltu. 

1176. Margolin, Michael H. (Travelers Aid Society, 
Detroit, MI) Styles of service for runaways. Child 
Welfare, 1976(Mar), Vol 55(3), 205-215. —The ap- 
proaches to social service for runaway youths are many 
and varied, in an attempt to meet the different needs of 
the varied types of minors requiring such help. This 
article examines current styles of services (entrepreneur, 
committee, agency, legal, purist, complex, and advoca- 
су), focusing on the goals, constraints, and groups 
delivering each. 

1177. Parlour, Richard R. (Riverside County Mental 
Health Services, Day Treatment Program, CA) Respon- 
sibility therapy in community psychiatry. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 27(5), 334-337. 
—Describes a county-operated day treatment program 
using responsibility therapy, a form of behaviorism 
based on the principles of Alcoholics Anonymous; 
mental illness is conceptualized as an addiction or bad 
habit to be corrected through definition of the client's 
problems, values, and therapeutic objectives. The pro- 
gram requires high client motivation and the involve- 
ment of significant others. 

1178. Rodriguez, Dorothy & Hignett, William F. 
(Louise Child Care Ctr, Pittsburgh, PA) Guidelines for 
the selection of home-based day caregivers. Child 
Welfare, 1976(Jan), Vol 55(1), 20-26. —Describes the 
guidelines used by the Louise Child Care Center 
(Allegheny County, Pennsylvania) for the screening of 
prospective family caregivers. Initial contact with the 
center is usually made through telephone conversations 
and/or formal application. Office and home interviews 
are then conducted where attempts are made to 
determine the applicant’s (a) child-rearing techniques, 
(b) problem-solving ability, (c) attitudes toward parent 
relations, and (d) relationship with her own children, and 
to investigate the home’s compliance with state licensing 
codes. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1179. Salvendy, J. T. (U Toronto, Canada) A 
practical approach to tertiary prevention. /srael Annals 
of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1975(Dec), Vol 13(4), 
364-371. —Reviews the significance and feasibility of a 
comprehensive after-care program for the chronic 
psychiatric patient. Relevant US and Canadian mental 
health policies are looked at in the light of past lessons 
and present-day realities. Experiences derived from the 
operations of a tertiary preventive center are described 
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and interpreted. The implications for improvements in 
services rendered, for the training for mental health 
professionals, and for research are discussed. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1180. Shyne, Ann W. (Child Welfare League of 
America, Research Ctr, New York, NY) Evaluation in 
child welfare. Child Welfare, 1976(Jan), Vol 55(1), 5-18. 
—Argues that 2 of the principal problems in evaluating 
child welfare programs are the lack of clarity regarding 
program objectives and the absence of adequate measur- 
ing tools. Some of the functions of evaluation and kinds 
of goals and objectives are discussed. Other topics 
discussed include the Child Welfare League's method of 

assessing programs, the components of formal evaluation 
research, and other evaluative studies, including follow- 
up and descriptive studies. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1181. Sigelman, Carol K. (Texas Tech U Research & 
Training Ctr) A Machiavelli for planners: Community 
attitudes and selection of a group home site. Mental 
Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 26-29. —Adult survey 
respondents were supportive of the rights of the mentally 
retarded to equal employment opportunity and marriage, 
but were somewhat unfavorable toward group homes 
and strongly opposed to the right to bear children. Age, 
ethnicity, home ownership, and self-styled ideology were 
consistently related to respondents' attitudes. 

1182. Speer, David C. & Tapp, Jack C. (Quinco 
Counseling Ctr, Columbus, IN) Évaluation of mental 
health service effectiveness: A "start ир” model for 
established programs. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 1976(Apr) Vol 46(2) 217-228. —Discusses the 
practical difficulties of using an experimental model for 
program evaluation in direct service settings, and it is 
suggested that use of this model seems premature. It is 
argued that these difficulties, however, can no longer be 
used as a rationale for delaying program evaluation, and 
a practical alternative model is outlined. (34 ref) 

1183. Stickney, Patricia & Cupaiuolo, Anthony. (West- 

chester Community Service Council, Community Resi- 
dences Information Service Program (CRISP), White 
Plains, NY) From CRISP: Strategies for community 
residences. Child Welfare, 1976(Jan), Vol 55(1), 54-58. 
— Describes the Westchester County (New York) Com- 
munity Residences Information Services Program 
(CRISP), an interorganizational effort which assists in 
(a) locating sites for residences for individuals needing 
protective or rehabilitative services, (b) providing consul- 
tation on zoning and community relations issues, and (c) 
working with citizen's groups in developing program 
proposals. The organization also focuses on overcoming 
the major impediments to the establishment of commu- 
nity residences: exclusionary zoning codes and commu- 
nity opposition. The strategies used by CRISP in 
achieving these objectives are discussed. —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

1184. Townsel, Lee E.; Irving, John & Stroo, Hans Н. 
(Children's Mental Health Ctrs, East Central Ctr, 
Columbus, OH) Mobile consultation: An integrative 
approach to mental health service to children. Social 
Work in Health Care, 1975(Fall), Vol 1(1), 81-92. 
—Describes the development of a consultation and 
education service in an inner-city catchment area. The 
service pattern is integrated with a direct service 
component and is implemented along a structural design 
incorporating a multidisciplinary mobile team responsive 
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to variegated “consultation” requests from a dense 
population area with many first-line service providers of 
independent or insulated character. Satellite locations 
exist in specific neighborhoods to provide contact foci. 


Counseling & Social Casework 


1185. Baran, Annette; Pannor, Reuben & Sorosky, 
Arthur D. (Private practice, Los Angeles, CA) Open 
adoption. Social Work, 1976(Mar), Vol 21(2), 97-100. 
—Examines the historical roots of adoptive practices in 
the US and suggests that the time has come for open 
adoption to gain acceptance as an alternative to closed 
adoption. Shifts in cultural patterns and increasing 
numbers of adult adoptees challenging the practice of 
sealing their birth records have contributed to the need 
for reassessment of adoptive practices. 

1186. Eldred, Carolyn A. et al .(Westat, Inc, Rockville, 
MD) Some aspects of adoption in selected samples of 
adult adoptees. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 46(2), 279-290. —Studied various aspects 
of adoption—psychopathology, age at placement, agency 
vs independent placement, and best age to tell the child 
of the adoption—in 3 groups of adoptees placed from 
1924 through 1947 in Denmark; Ss included 96 males 
and 120 females who, at the time of this study, had a 
mean age of 32 yrs. Ss were chosen on the basis of the 
presence or absence of schizophrenia of manic-depres- 
sive illness in either their biological or adoptive parents: 
index group—biological parent schizophrenic or manic- 
depressive; control group—biological parent with no 
psychiatric history; and cross-fostering group—adoptive 
parent schizophrenic or manic-depressive. Data were 
obtained from intensive pre-transfer histories, interviews 
with the Ss, and social workers’ reports. Differences 
between the groups in the adoption experience were 
observed for only a few variables, and these were related 
to hereditary influences on psychopathology rather than 
to the issue of adoption per se. Circumstances surround- 
ing placement and adoption appear to predict only 
whether the adoptees knew about their biological parents 
ог had ties with them. There was no superiority for 
agency as compared with independent placements. 
Findings question many common assumptions and 
beliefs about adoption. (29 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

1187. Ewalt, Patricia L. (Framingham Youth Guid- 
ance Ctr, MA) The case for immediate brief interven- 
tion. Social Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 63-65. —De- 
scribes the use of appropriate Supervisory support to 
enhance youth guidance workers' competence through 
the experience of handling urgent new situations with 
relative independence. The workers' increased confi- 

dence in their abilities, and their increased competence 
itself, is expected to be reflected in all their work, long- 
term treatment as well as planned brief intervention. 

1188. Gingerich, Wallace J.; Feldman, Ronald A. & 
Wodarski, John S. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Accuracy 
in assessment: Does training help? Social Work, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 40-48. —Questions the assumption 
that the more training one has, the better one can do the 
job. Research on assessments by MSW and BA candi- 
dates yielded results that could seriously question that 
assumption. Trained and untrained group leaders were 
assigned to treatment groups using 1 of 3 treatment 
methods. Results indicate that the introduction of 
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specific training in behavioral assessment can improve 
the accuracy of client behavioral observations. (46 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1189. Golden, Kenneth M. (U Arkansas for Medical 
Sciences, Adult Psychiatry Outpatient Clinic) Client 
transfer and student social workers. Social Work, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 65-66. —Focuses attention on the 
potential harm to clients caused by their transfer from 
student to student in clinical social work training 
programs. The psychological dynamics of the transfer 
process are described, and recommendations for empha- 
sizing its constructive potential made. 

1190. Henke, Raymond O.; Connolly, Sean G. & Cox, 
Jennings G. (Stephen F. Austin State U School of Allied 
Health Sciences) Caseload management: The key to 
effectiveness. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing, 1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 217-227. — Discusses the role of 
the rehabilitation counselor and emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of coordinating skills for effective client service 
delivery. An attempt is made to provide initial work on 
resolving the counselor-coordinator controversy. Coor- 
dinating skills include caseload management, case 
management, and self-management. Counselors need to 
view the caseload as a whole, work within its parts, and 
use themselves and other resources to accomplish the 
task. Development of all skills allows optimal function- 
ing and service to the client. Examples are provided of 
how coordination skills can be broken down into a 
technology that is effective and humane. Pilot projects 
attempting to provide the technology are mentioned as is 
the need for experimentation and implementation in the 
area of coordination skills. It is maintained that no single 
skill has priority as each is necessary and facilitates 
clients' efforts in reaching their goals. —Journal abstract. 

1191. Hirsch, Josephine S.; Gailey, Jacquelynne & 
Schmerl, Eleanor. (Children's Services, Cleveland, OH) A 
Child welfare agency's program of service to children in 
their own homes. Child Welfare, 1976(Mar), Vol 55(3), 
193-204. — Describes the development of a program in a 
child welfare agency for parents who indicated a need for 
help in coping with the problem behaviors of their 
children. Social workers conducted a 1-һг interview with 
the parents to determine the scope of the child's problem. 
The parents were then seen individually and later jointly 
to determine their capacity to function together. Follow- 
ing an interview with the child, the worker and parents 
focused on a specific problem area and developed a plan 
for handling that behavior. Results of the program 
indicate that it is a viable community service. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

1192. Ho, Man K. (U Oklahoma, School of Social 
Work) Evaluation: A means of treatment. Social Work, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 24-27. —Describes the use of the 
Practice Outcome Inventory as a treatment techniquet- 
hat involves the client directly in the evaluation process. 
The inventory involves client's specification of descrip- 
tors and practitioner’s designation of behavioral anchors 
for each descriptor. It is considered useful in a wide 
range of counseling settings: individual, marital, and 
organizational. —Journal abstract. «У 

1193. Koenig, Ronald. (Wayne State U) Counseling in 
catastrophic illness: A self-instructional unit. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 227-241. 
—Presents a procedure to help students in the allied 
health fields through their initial experiences in counsel- 
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ing patients with serious illness. Considerable attention is 
given to the students’s own experiences, opinions, and 
feelings. Although in a self-instructional format, the unit 
is most effective with guidance from an instructor, 

1194. Lantz, James E. & Werk, Kay. (Southwest 
Mental Health Ctr, Columbus, OH) Short-term case- 
work: A rational-emotive approach. Child Welfare, 
1976(Jan), Vol 55(1), 29-38. —Describes a variation of 
H. Werner’s (1965) short-term, rational-emotive ap- 
proach to social work. The technique includes 4 stages: 
contract, intellectual insight, practice, and termination. 
During the contract stage, the client explains his problem. 
to the worker who assesses possible reasons for the 
client's emotions and offers an evaluation of the 
situation. The client is then taught how to analyze and 
understand his emotions (intellectual insight) after which 
he identifies his irrational beliefs and uses written 
homework assignments to learn methods of eliminating 
these beliefs (practice.) During the final stage, the client 
is advised to continue homework assignments as an aid 
in solving future problems. A case example is presented 
to illustrate the approach. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1195. LePontois, Joan. (Michael Reese Hosp & 
Medical Ctr, Chicago, IL) Adolescents with sickle-cell 
anemia deal with life and death. Social Work in Health 
Care, 1975(Fall), Vol 1(1), 71-80. —Confusion associated 
with the developmental problems of adolescence is 
intensified and prolonged for those suffering from sickle- 
cell anemia. Feelings of isolation and dependence due to 
a life-threatening disease can impede the transition to 
responsible, self-actualizing maturity. Weekly group 
meetings with 15-24 yr old females suffering from sickle- 
cell anemia helped them move toward maturation and a 
sense of their own competence. The experience of 
closeness with other adolescents who shared the same 
vulnerabilities was mutually facilitating. Sexual sensa- 
tions and potential for family life were available 
counterbalances against recurrent association with pain 
and death. Through group support these linkages with 
hope were strengthened. —Journal abstract. 

1196. Moss, Alice F. (Arlington County Dept of 
Mental Health, VA) Consultation in the inner-city 
school. Social Work, 1976(Mar), Vol 21(2), 142-146. 
— Presents a conceptual framework for social work 
consultation in an inner city school Three major 
dynamic concerns of the educator—self-esteem, effec- 
tiveness of aggression, and ego integrity—are identified 
and discussed. It is considered paramount for effective 
intervention that the social worker have an emotional 
understanding of each of these concerns. 

1197. Neilson, Jacqueline (San Diego County Dept of 
Public Welfare, Adoption Services, CA) Tayari: Black 
homes for Black children. Child Welfare, 1976(Jan), Vol 
55(1), 41-50. —Describes the development of a Califor- 
nia-based adoption agency, innovatively organized by 
Black personnel, which was established to meet the needs 
of the prospective Black adopting families. Established in 
1971, the agency's services include a counseling program 
for teenage mothers, follow-up of disenchanted prospec- 
tive adoptive parents, and examination of special cases 
where, under ordinary guidelines, clients would be 
denied adoption privileges. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. : 

1198. Seabury, Brett A. (U Michigan, School of Social 
Work) The contract: Uses, abuses, and limitations. 
Social Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 16-21. —Considers 
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gaps in knowledge, limitations, and potential dangers of 
social worker-client contracting. Factors to be specified 
in contracts include target problems, objectives, adminis- 
trative procedures, roles, and techniques. The impor- 
tance of the contracting process stressing the human side 
of intervention is noted. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


1199. Acton, James J. (VA Hosp, Eastern Blind 
Rehabilitation Ctr, W Haven, CT) Establishing and 
maintaining a therapeutic environment in a residential 
rehabilitation center for the blind. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1976(Apr), Vol 70(4), 149-152. —Outlines the 
functions of a residential rehabilitation center for the 
blind, including its role as a therapeutic treatment center. 
The heart of the therapeutic environment is the interac- 
tion between each staff member and student. Thus, 
careful staff recruitment and continuous staff training 
are crucial in developing a unified and consistent 
approach. The staff must be able to manage the 
Tehabilitation process consciously and adapt to it the 
needs of each student. —Journal abstract. 

1200. Allen, Robert M; Loeffler, Frank J.; Levine, 
Martin N. & Alker, Leslie N. (U Miami, FL) Social 
adaptation assessment as a tool for ptive 
remediation. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 
36-37. — Focuses on the evaluation of social adaptation 
in the mentally retarded and on the use of data from the 
Adaptive Behavior Checklist (ABCL) in prescriptive 
remediation. The ABCL is a tool for assessing the degree 
of social adaptiveness of residents in a state-supported 
residential facility for mentally retarded children and 
adults at all levels of measured intelligence, physical 
handicap, and educational, vocational, and training 
potential. Suggestions for remedial programs include 
physical therapy, audiological assessment, opthalmologi- 
cal evaluation, and behavioral programs in toileting, 
eating, table manners, personal cleanliness, dressing, oral 
hygiene, grooming, and acquisition of attending behav- 
iors, —А. C. Moltu. 

1201. Becker, R. D. Recent developments in child 
psychiatry: Clinical paediatrics liaison consultation: 1. 
The restrictive emotional and cognitive environment 
reconsidered: А redefinition of the concept of 
therapeutic restraint. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1975(Sep), Vol 13(3), 239-258. 
—Presents a selective review of historical and recent 
clinical, psychoanalytic, and animal research literature 
on inadvertent psychopathological reactions of neonates, 
infants, and children to illness-related cognitively-altered 
Physical environments in hospital The concept of 
"therapeutic restraint" is critically reexamined, and 
child-patient case histories are included documenting the 
contention that the new medical, orthopedic, and 
Surgical advances of recent years are attended by 
psychological liabilities. The therapeutic methods by 

which these gains are reached are often painful and 
humiliating, and rehabilitation and convalescent experi- 
ences may be protracted for more than a year. The 
Psychic trauma hospitalization with its too frequent 
disregard for the unarticulated fears and quiet anxieties 
of young children (principally those who might be 
preverbal) are discussed. Psychotherapeutic guidelines 
are laid down in hopes than an informed new approach 
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will help to prevent psychologically upsetting experiences 
for infants, children, and parents coming to hospital for 
diagnosis, treatment, or operation. (31 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

1202. Cassata, Donald M. (U Minnesota) The effect 
of two patterns of nursing care on the perceptions of 
patients and nursing staff in two urban hospitals. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5534. 

1203. Dana, Richard H. & Barling, Phillip W. (U 
Arkansas) Structured treatment environments and 
pathological behaviors. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 323, Pt 1), 991-994. — "Sick" behaviors were 
observed at medication time in 3 dayrooms in 2 intensive 
treatment wards (attitude therapy and remotivation) and 
1 continued-treatment ward. Characteristics-of-treat- 
ment-environment ratings (J. Jackson, 1964) were com- 
pleted by 5 staff members on each ward for the total 67 
patients. While the ratings did not discriminate intensive 
from continued-treatment wards, the frequencies of 
"sick" behaviors differed significantly. Both intensive- 
treatment wards had fewer "sick" behaviors than the 
continued-treatment ward. Implications for hospital 
treatment programs are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1204. Glick, Ira D.; Hargreaves, William А.; Drues, 
Joan & Showstack, Jonathan A. (U California, Langley 
Porter Inst, San Francisco) Short versus long hospitalí- 
zation: A prospective controlled study: V. One-year 
follow-up results for nonschizophrenic patients. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May) Vol 133(5), 
515-517. —Studied the effect of long-term vs short-term 
hospitalization on a group of 74 patients with diagnoses 
of affective disorder, neurosis and personality disorder, 
and hysterical personality 1 yr after admission to the 
hospital. Although an earlier study by the authors (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) indicates that short-term patients 
seem to integrate more rapidly in the hospital, results of 
the present study show no statistically reliable differ- 
ences between the long- and short-term groups. In 
contrast to results for schizophrenic patients, findings for 
nonschizophrenic patients do not Support extended 
hospitalization. —Journal abstract. 

1205. 


Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 271-274. 
—Examined the community adjustment of token econo- 
my graduates and compared their adjustment to that of a 
comparable group of patients released from other 
programs in the hospital. Questionnaires were sent to the 
98 graduates of the Ist 25 mo of the token program and 
to the control group. Recidivism over the 25-mo period 
was significantly lower for the token economy patients. 
Questionnaire data indicated that these patients were 
doing as well as, and possibly better than, the control 
patients in terms of community adjustment. —Journal 
abstract. 
1206. Hughes, Elizabeth M. (U Maryland) The effects 
of institutionalization on the future temporal orienta- 
tion and time attitudes of institutionalized active older 
adults. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5530. i 
1207. Hymovich, Debra P. (U Maryland) The pedia- 
tric nursing role as perceived by nursing personnel and 
four- to eight-year-old hospitalized children. Disserta- 
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tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5534-5535. 

1208. Mundt, C. (U Heidelberg Psychiatrische Klinik, 
W Germany) [Evaluation and treatment concepts in a 
day clinic: Experiences at Maudsley Hospital in Lon- 
don.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1976(Feb), Vol 47(2), 94-102. 

1209. Oberleder, Muriel. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U, Bronx) Managing problem behav- 
iors of elderly patients. Hospital & Community Psychia- 
try, 1976(May) Vol 27(5) 325-330. —Notes that 
professional as well as nonprofessional staff who work 
with the elderly in nursing homes must be reminded 
repeatedly that most problem behaviors are symptoms of 
such underlying problems as unresolved conflicts, the 
loss of normal, appropriate life roles, and the anticipa- 
tion of illness and death. A description of how those 
problems are reflected in such "senile" behaviors as 
incoherence, incontinence, ritualism, and inappropriate 
sexual behaviors is presented. The concept of personality 
regression under stress is viewed as a useful framework 
for helping staff understand and manage such behaviors. 
Illustrations of how nonprofessional staff can help 
patients achieve a more satisfactory adjustment by using 
certain behavior modification techniques, by role-play- 
ing, and by identifying feelings responsible for problem 
behaviors and helping patients ventilate them are also 
included. —Journal abstract. 

1210, Powell, Barbara J. (U Kentucky Medical Ctr) 
Attitude changes in alcoholics following hospitalization. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1) 63-66. 
— Measured attitudes of 20 male and 5 female alcoholic 
patients (mean age, 45 yrs) toward treatment and 
treatment personnel by the semantic differential at 
hospitalization and at discharge. Attitudes toward 
nursing personnel tended to be less positive following 
hospitalization, while attitudes toward self became more 
positive. —Journal abstract. 

1211. Reibel, Stephen & Herz, Marvin I. (Washington 
Heights Community Service, New York State Psychiatric 
Inst) Limitations of brief hospital treatment. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 518-521. 
—Randomly assigned a total of 175 newly admitted 
inpatients who lived with their families to 3 treatment 
groups—standard inpatient care and brief hospitaliza- 
tion with or without transitional day care. The communi- 
ty service to which they were admitted served an 
ethnically diverse low-income area. Case reports of 6 of 
the 9 patients considered "study failures" illustrate that 
effective postdischarge adaptation is limited by the 
patients’ degree of impairment as well as the family and 
Community capacity to accept them. These 9 were 
compared to the total sample by means of the Social 
Background Record and the Psychiatric Status Schedule 
and were found significantly more likely to be younger, 
single, and schizophrenic than the rest of the sample and 
more likely to have had more previous hospital admis- 
sions. It is concluded that although rapid return to the 
community is beneficial to many patients, rigid adher- 
ence to this policy is neither wise nor clinically effective. 
—Journal abstract. 2 

1212. Sheridan, Mary S. (U Illinois Medical Ctr) 
Children’s feelings about the hospital. Social Work in 
Health Care, 1975(Fall), Vol 1(1), 65-70. —Identifies 
some of the misconceptions children have about being 
hospitalized, and discusses some of the ways hospital 
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staff can help children cope with their feelings. It is 
argued that through good communication, consideration, 
and sound information, it is possible to maximize the 
positive aspects of a hospitalization experience. 

1213. Solnit, Albert J. & Priel, B. Scared and scarred: 
Psychological aspects in the treatment of soldiers with 
burns. /srael Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1975(Sep), Vol 13(3), 213-220. —Describes the theory 
and practice of the mental health team organized in the 
Plastic Surgery Ward of the Soroka Medical Center, 
Beer-Sheva, during the immediate and short-term treat- 
ment of Israeli soldiers suffering burns during the 1973 
Yom Kippur War. Assumptions of the team were that (a) 
injuries of face and hands leading to burning are among 
the most psychologically damaging; (b) psychological 
recovery follows physical recovery; (c) regressive behav- 
ior by burn patients should be accepted, though not 
encouraged; (d) patients should be as active as possible 
in their own treatment; and (e) there should be 
acceptance of the hostility and irritability that often 
represent a patient’s first recovery. Conditions for 
creating a psychologically therapeutic environment 
included acceptance of these assumptions by all of the 
ward staff, and individualized treatment for patients. 
Methods included the mental health team’s participation 
in daily rounds, and in physicians’ meetings, meetings 
with groups of nurses, short daily individual contact with 
most patients, and intervention with groups of patients 
when necessary. —Journal abstract. 

1214. Stickney, Stonewall. Wyatt vs Stickney: The 
right to treatment. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Aug), Vol 
4(8), 32-45. —Reviews the case of Wyatt vs Stickney in 
which a coalition of mental hospital patients and 
employees sued the Alabama Mental Health Department 
(of which the author was Commissioner) in an attempt to 
establish the right to adequate treatment. Ramifications 
of the case include difficulties in achieving compromises 
between federal and state power structures and the 
problems of providing services without sufficient eco- 
nomic resources. 

1215. Ulmer, Raymond A. (Charles R. Drew Postgrad- 
uate Medical School, Los Angeles, CA) On the develop- 
ment of a token economy mental hospital treatment 
program. Washington, DC: Hemisphere, 1976. xiv, 234. 
—Points out that combined treatment with psychoactive 
drugs and a token economy seems to elicit good response 
from both varieties of untreatable patients: the one with 
lone years of continuous hospitalization and the in-and- 
out patient. Answers are offered to specific questions 
about token economies raised by psychologists, psychia- 
trists, psychiatric social workers, technicians, and reha- 
bilitation workers. Я 

1216. Wilmer, Harry А. (Audie L. Murphy Memorial 
VA Hosp, San Antonio, TX) Origins of a Jungian- 
oriented therapeutic community for schizophrenic 
patients. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 27(5), 338-342. —Argues that rapid hospital turno- 
ver of psychiatric patients and heavy reliance on 
psychotropic drugs often interfere with recovery, espe- 
cially for many psychotic patients who need a retreat 
where they might be helped to heal themselves. A 
Jungian-oriented therapeutic community for schizo- 
phrenic patients in a Veterans Administration hospital is 
described, which is based on the author's belief that clear 
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lines of authority must be maintained and his experi- 
ences with videotherapy and art therapy. 

1217. Wolk, Stephen. (U Maryland, Coll of Educa- 

tion) Situational constraint as a moderator of the locus 
of control-adjustment relationship. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 420-427. 
—Posited that the degree of specific constraint imposed 
by an environment mediates the relationship between 
locus of control and adjustive behaviors and attitudes. 
Indices of developmental adjustment, the Life Satisfac- 
tion Index, the Self-Acceptance Scale, and activity level 
were used to assess 2 groups of elderly individuals along 
with a generalized measure of locus of control. 96 Ss 
(median age, 74 yrs) lived in a retirement village where 
residents met their own basic needs; 70 Ss resided in a 
retirement home where basic needs were met by the staff. 
It was found that (a) the level of internal control across 
Ss related to the nature of the setting in which Ss were 
residing; (b) Ss in the low-constraining environment 
believed in internal control similar to college-age 
samples, whereas those in the high-constraining setting 
believed much more strongly in external control; (c) 
expectancy for internal control correlated with develop- 
mental adjustment, satisfaction, positive self-concept, 
and maintenance of activity only in the low-constraining 
setting. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


1218. Auerbach, Eric D. & Pattison, E. Mansell. 
Outcome of social rehabilitation: Whom does it help? 
Social Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 11(1), 33-40. —Studied 
45 patients (aged 19-56) to examine the outcome of a 
social rehabilitation program designed for individuals 
who were defined as socially disabled as a result of 
severe emotional disorder. Results indicate that a 
relatively successful subgroup was comprised of clients 
who had a pacote diagnosis and a history of acute 
psychiatric hospitalization. An unsuccessful subgroup 
was comprised of clients who had neurotic and charactero- 
logical diagnoses. These Ss had no hospitalizations and 
were defined as "silent disabled." They presented a life 
style of chronic social disability with attendant chronic 
marginal emotional compensation. This latter population 
typically does not receive mental health services. The 
needs for social rehabilitation are quite different for the 2 
subgroups. Observations of the differences between 
populations are presented along with suggestions for 
different social rehabilitation programs. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1219. Backer, Thomas E. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Evaluation of research utilization specialist projects in 
vocational rehabilitation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5645. 

1220. Cook, Daniel W. (Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Ctr, Fayetteville) Personality 
characteristics of culturally disadvantaged clients and 
rehabilitation outcome. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 228-235. — The person- 
ality characteristics of 123 culturally disadvantaged 
persons engaged in training at a comprehensiverehab- 
ilitation center were analyzed in relation to other 
more traditional client groups and to training outcome. 
It was hypothesized that there is no relationship between 
self-reported trainee personality characteristics and 
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training outcome. Trainee personality characteristics did 
not clearly differentiate the more successful from the less 
successful trainees.This group of welfare recipient train- 
ees were relatively more intelligent, emotionally stable, 
venturesome, trusting, andd controlled when compared 
to other groups of rehabilitation clients. Results suggest 
that practitioners should, in terms of personality charac- 
teristics, consider the merits of similar clients individual- 
ly and that traditional rehabilitation techniques should 
be effective with clients of this type. —Journal abstract. 

1221. D'Agostino, Claire A. (Georgia State U) The 
prediction of parole outcome. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5649. 

1222. Jacobs, Jack R. (U Northern Colorado) Psycho- 
pathology as a function of time with institutionalized 
male offenders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5681. 

1223. Kanofsky, David F. (Case Western Reserve U) 
The effects of changes in response cost on the deviant 
behaviors of female adolescent delinquents. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5682. 

1224. Vogel, David S. & Muxen, Marla J. (Rehabilita- 
tion Ctr for the Blind, Sioux Falls, SD) A sex education 
program for congenitally blind adults in a rehabilitation 
center setting. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 70(3), 104-108. — Describes a sex education program 
conducted for congenitally blind adults. Goals of the 3-4 
wks program included communicating a good under- 
standing of the anatomy of the human male and female, 
the bodily functions of each, and the role played by each 
in reproduction. A male-female instruction team, one 
single and one married rson, was chosen from 
professional staff members. E. W. Johnson's (1974) Love 
and Sex in Plain Language was the text for the course; a 
life-size model of the human body supplemented the text. 
The introduction to the course included information on 
why sex education was needed, emphasizing that parents 
and teachers in our society generally are reluctant to 
discuss matters of a sexual nature. Subjects discussed 
were male anatomy, female anatomy, sexual intercourse, 
childbirth, attitudes toward intercourse, masturbation. 
contraception, and premarital sex. A unit on drug and 
alcohol use and abuse was included. Evaluation indicat- 
ed that the human body model was the weakest aspect of 
the course; it was considered inadequate for teaching 
sexual concepts. Although the program was successful in 
meeting many of its original goals, it is noted that sex 

education for the blind would be far more effective if it 
were introduced during childhood and adolescence. —А. 
C. Moltu. 
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1225. Amsel, Zili et al. (Johns Hopkins U, School of 
Hygiene & Public Health) Reliability and validity of self- 
reported illegal activities and drug use collected from 
narcotic addicts. /nternational Journal of the Addictions, 
1976 Vol 11(2), 325-336. —Ina follow-up of 1,500 drug- 
using applicants to the National Institute of Mental 
Health civil commitment program under Titles I and III 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act, efforts were 
made to measure the reliability and validity of self- 
reported criminal and drug-taking behavior. Various 
methods to assure reliable and valid responses were 
developed and implemented. Methods incioded choice of 
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interviewer, intraquestionnaire safeguards, inteview- 
-reinterview procedures, and use of police records and 
urinalysis reports. Overall, the results indicate that the 
responses for 829 respondents were reliable. The greatest 
limitation to the validity study were the incomplete and 
unreliable police records and urinalysis reports. 
—Journal abstract. 

1226. Aron, William S. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Ctr for the Study of Social Intervention, 
Yeshiva U) Family background and personal trauma 
among drug addicts in the United States: Implications 
for treatment. British Journal of Addiction, 1975(Sep), 
Vol 70(3), 295-305. —Compares data from past studies 
of the family background characteristics of drug addicts 
with data recently collected from a sample of 346 addicts 
in treatment. The personal trauma in the disruptive 
backgrounds of drug addicts is a subject seldom 
broached in literature but one which the new data in this 
article highlights. Questions are asked about the adminis- 
tration of drug programs, given the background charac- 
teristics of those in treatment, and conclusions are drawn 
based on the therapeutic implications of the family 
disorganization and personal traumas in the back- 
grounds of addicts. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1227. Gordon, David W. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Introversion-extraversion as a prognostic indicator in 
methadone treatment. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5677. 

1228. Hall, Eugene А. (U Arizona) Self-concept 
development of active and recovered alcoholics. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5678. 

1229. Hore, Brian & Smith, Eileen. (Manchester U 
Withington Hosp, England) Who goes to alcoholic 
units? British Journal of Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 
263-270. —Obtained data on 269 male and 65 female 
inpatients attending 15 of the 17 alcoholic units in 
England and Wales. The mean age was 42 yrs + 12.1 
(males) and 40.3 yrs + 9.7 (females). Results show that 
patients educated in grammar school were overrepresent- 
ed compared with school dropouts in 1950. 85.3% of the 
patients were reared by one or more parents. In terms of 
social class (SC), there was an over-representation of SC 
I, II, and V in the patient sample as compared with 1961 
census data. Data were compared with clients attending 
Information Centers in England, AA members in 
London, clients attending Alcoholism Treatment Centers 
in the US, and London Skid Row members. Patients 
attending alcoholism units closely resembled the former 
3 groups and all 4 groups were sharply different from 
members of Skid Row. Although the units were homoge- 
neous, some inter-unit differences in population were 
evident which would make comparisons of treatment 
very difficult. —Journal abstract. 

1230. Kalb, Melvyn. (Santa Clara County Mental 
Health, Alcohol Services Div, San Jose, CA) Social 
class, length of treatment contacts and the outpatient 
treatment of alcoholism. British Journal of Addiction, 
1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 253-262. —Studied 80 former 
outpatients in an alcoholic treatment clinic. When 
controlling for the variables of social class and length of 
treatment contacts, results indicate that when „the 
alcoholic patient attended for 3 or less treatment sessions 
(low treatment contact), his social class was not 
significantly related to the discipline of the therapist, 
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Whether medication was prescribed, or whether he 
attended Alcoholics Anonymous concomitant with his 
clinic treatment. When, however, the patient attended 
for 10 or more sessions (high treatment contact), social 
class was significantly related to all outpatient dependent 
variables studied. Findings indicate that for the middle- 
class alcoholic, length of treatment contact was unrelated 
to the kind of outpatient treatment received, while for 
the lower-class alcoholic, the kind of. outpatient treat- 
ment received covaried with the length of treatment 
contact. Results suggest that the factors that keep 
middle-class alcoholics in treatment appear to lie outside 
of the patient-clinic interaction, while for the lower-class 
patients such interactions play a significant role in 
determining whether they continue in or drop out of 
treatment. The implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed in terms of “matching” the needs of the alcoholic, 
and particularly the lower-class alcoholic, to a particular 
therapeutic program at a very early point in treatment. 
Such attempts, it is believed, would reduce the high clinic 
attrition rate and foster a more favorable prognosis. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1231. MacDonough, Tomi S. (ADCO Halfway House, 
New York, NY) The relative effectiveness of a medical 
hospitalization program vs a feedback-behavior modifi- 
cation program in treating alcohol and drug abusers, 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(2), 
269-282. —Describes 2 drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
programs and compared their relative effectiveness. 220 
US military personnel who were multiple-drug and 
alcohol abusers were treated in the Ist program, a 
medically oriented hospitalization program. 131 Ss were 
admitted to the 2nd program, a short-term community 
program, called “Feedback,” which was structured on 
behavior modification principles. Both programs were 
implemented by the same staff. Results indicate that the 
feedback program was significantly more effective in 
rehabilitating multiple-drug abusers (nonheroin abusers) 
than the hospitalization program with regard to (a) 
return to work for 60 days, (b) effective performance 
according to the supervisor, and (c) control of drug or 
alcohol problems. The programs were equally effective in 
rehabilitating alcohol abusers (problem drinkers and 
alcoholics). (67 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1232. Orford, Jim et al.(Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, London, England) The cohesiveness of 
alcoholism-complicated marriages and its influence on 
treatment outcome. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 128, 318-339. —89 husbands, diagnosed 
as suffering from alcoholism, and their wives, were 
followed up 12 mo after initial consultation and 
assessment. On the basis of both husband and wife 
accounts of the husband’s drinking behavior, 28 were 
classified as having a “good” outcome and 29 as having a 
“bad” outcome. In the remaining 32 cases outcome was 
considered “equivocal.” A composite measure of marital 
cohesion was predictive of 12-mo outcome classification, 
cohesive marriages being significantly more likely to 
have a good outcome. Husband's job status and self- 
esteem, and wife’s reported hardship, were not independ- 
ent of marital cohesion, and were themselves predictive 
of 12-mo outcome. When these variables were partially 
controlled, marital cohesion remained predictive for 
husbands with relatively low status jobs and those with 
relatively low levels of self-esteem. These findings and 
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those of similar studies suggest a general hypothesis 
linking a breakdown in the cohesiveness, or mutual 
rewardingness, of family relationships and unfavorable 
outcomes following treatment or consultation for psy- 
chological disorder. (48 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1233. Schramm, Carl J. & DeFillippi, Robert J. (Johns 

Hopkins U School of Hygiene & Public Health) 
Characteristics of successful alcoholism treatment 
programs for American workers. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 271-275. —Examines the 
question of determining the component characteristics of 
successful industrial alcoholism treatment programs by 
analyzing the findings reported in 24 previous studies. 
Methodological problems are discussed with particular 
reference to reports that examine treatment outcomes by 
comparing data measurement problems and differences 
in treatment populations. The importance of coercive 
and confrontation tactics on the part of management are 
discussed as being necessary to successful identification 
and referral of problem drinkers in industrial programs. 
It is concluded that the significance of company 
identification and referral procedures may play a greater 
part in rehabilitation than the components of the 
treatment situation. The unique importance of the 
industrial setting as having a potentially greater rehabili- 
tative affect than other treatment settings is described. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1234. Sclare, A. Balfour. Drinking habits in Scotland. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(3), 241-249. —Describes the 
relatively unrestrained style of Scottish drinking and 
statistical evidence which indicates that alcoholism is 
increasing. Treatment and rehabilitation services in 
Scotland, including their shortcomings, are briefly 
discussed. (18 ref) 

1235. Sugarman, Barry & Lachapelle, Cleo. (Mental 

Health & Mental Retardation, Montgomery County, 
OH) Drug abuse and the community: А model for the 
effective coordination of prevention, control, and 
treatment resources. Drug Forum, 1975 Vol 4(4), 
295-309. —Presents a model of the basic components 
necessary in a comprehensive community program to 
combat drug abuse. Four major components are defined 
and discussed: (a) prevention, (b) treatment (including 
aftercare), (c) control or law enforcement, and (d) 
coordination, management, and policy making; the role 
of this component is crucial to the effectiveness of the 
overall program. Recruitment of those in need of 
treatment includes both case-finding (which can be done 
by any agency or individual that can recognize drug 
abusers) and outreach or motivating the individual to 
enter treatment. Law enforcement agencies can play a 
major role in both case-finding and motivation through 
the judicial process and the presentation of treatment as 
an alternative to jail. Community organization is 
important in creating the drug council (the coordinating 
component) initially and in keeping pressure on it to 
rectify shortcomings in different parts of the comprehen- 
sive program. —Journal abstract. 

1236. Williams, Barbara A. (U Houston) An evalua- 
tion of two contrasting alcoholism treatment ms. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5697-5698. 
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1237. Allen, Arnold.(U Cincinnati Medical Coll) The 
psychoanalyst and the state hospital. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1975(Dec), Vol 36(12), 666-669. —De- 
scribes the experience of a psychoanalyst functioning as 
a consultant to a state hospital, focusing on the 
objectives and goals of the project. A description is 
presented of the setting in which the work took place, the 
process, and the reactions of both the staff to the 
consultant and the consultant to the staff. It is suggested 
that such a program helps build morale in hospital 
personnel; enhances their interviewing abilities and 
techniques, thus making them more effective in obtain- 
ing crucial information from the patients; and aids 
hospital personnel view the patient as a whole person. 
—Journal summary. 

1238. Andrews, D. A. & Gendreau, Paul.(St Patrick's 
Coll, Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) Undergraduate 
training and correctional service. Professional Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 21-30. —Outlines a variety of 
useful roles for undergraduates in correctional services 
(e.g, researchers, therapists, and after-care workers). 
Selection, pretraining, and degree of supervision are 
described for each role. The administration of the 
program is outlined as well as benefits and issues 
surrounding the university and correctional liaison. (16 
ref) —Author abstract. 

1239. Bardon, Jack L. & Wenger, Ralph D. (Rutgers 
State U Graduate School of Applied & Professional 
Psychology, Busch Campus) School psychology training 
trends in the early 1970s. Professional Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 31-37. —Presents program and 
student characteristic data from 1969-1970 and 
1973-1974 surveys of all known graduate training 
programs in school psychology in the US and Canada, 
(N = 144). Comparisons are made with results from a 
similar survey for 1969-1970, and trends during the 4-yr 
period are discussed. Data show that nondoctoral 
programs are expanding rapidly and appear to be 
developing in departments other than traditional psy- 
chology departments. It is recommended that the data- 
base for policy decisions concerning future directions in 
psychology be broadened to include graduate education 
in psychology, wherever it may occur. —Author abstract. 

1240. Barton, David & Crowder, Miles K. (Vanderbilt 
U Medical Ctr) The use of role playing techniques as an 
instructional aid in teaching about dying, death, and 
bereavement. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 
Vol 6(3), 243-250. —Presents examples of role playing 
vignettes related to attitudes toward death, the dynamics 
of family interaction in the context of life-threatening 
illness, the consideration of an ethical issue, displaced 
anger toward the caregiver, the role of personality traits 
in adaptation to illness, and consideration of religious 
issues. The vignettes, designed for medical, nursing, and 
theology students, simulate clinical situations, facilitate 
observable interpersonal transactions, provide confron- 
tation, illustrate psychodynamic principles, and highlight 
dimensions involved in caring for the dying patient and 
his family. The exercises allow students to integrate the 
experiential and cognitive components of the teaching 
situation. It is commented that role playing is particular- 
ly useful in teaching a multidisciplinary class, encourag- 
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ing the reevaluation of preconceived stereotypes, and 
facilitating the observation and working through of role 
conflict. —Journal abstract. 

1241. Beers, Thomas M. & Foreman, Milton E. (U 
Cincinnati) Intervention patterns in crisis interviews. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 
87-91. —Compared the response patterns of 2 groups of 
counselors experienced in crisis intervention. Ss were 10 
clinical psychology graduate students. One group was 
trained according to the model of T. N. Rusk (see PA, 
Vol 47:6903) and the other in the brief, focal therapy 
approach. Judges were trained to rate the occurence of 4 
therapist interventions—explicit empathy, information 
gathering, consenual formulation, and problem solving— 
across interview segments. With the exception of 
explicit empathy, no between-group differences in 
frequency of interventions were found. Across time 
segments, each intervention followed a distinct pattern as 
hypothesized by Rusk. It is concluded the combined 
patterns of interventions may provide counselors with a 
cognitive map of process goals as they proceed through a 
crisis interview. —Journal abstract. 

1242. Brook, Peter, (Warley Hosp, Div of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Where do psychiatrists come from? 
The influence of United Kingdom medical schools on 
the choice of psychiatry as a career. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 128, 313-317. —Determined 
the medical schools of origin of 531 psychiatrists who 
had qualified in the UK in the period 1961-1970. 
Psychiatrists were for the purpose of the study operation- 
ally defined as those who had taken the Royal College of 
Psychiatrists’ Membership examinations since its incep- 
tion. There were large discrepancies between the number 
of graduates of different medical schools, and there is no 
apparent explanation for these discrepancies. —Journal 
abstract. 

1243. Brown, Lawrence O. (Bowling Green State U) 
Clinical psychologists’ comprehension of speech as- 
cribed to schizophrenic sources. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5669. 

1244. Bruce, Ted A. & Keelin, Peter W. (Florida State 
Dept of Commerce, Tallahassee) Counseling supervision 
and consultation: A psychobehavioral approach. Journal 
of Employment Counseling, 1976(Mar), Vol 13(1), 4-9. 
—Describes a competency-based counselor training 
model developed and implemented by the Florida 
Bureau of Employment Service of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The model has established compe- 
tencies for counselors in the areas of relationship skills, 
career development, individual and group assessment, 
group guidance and counseling, continuity of services, 
community relations skills, professional development 
and workload, and intraoffice relationships. In the 
supervisory portion of the model, competencies were 
explicated in the areas of supervisory skills, assuming 
that all the counselor competencies are also present in 
the supervisor's behavior. Basic components of the 
supervisory model are discussed and an actual case is 
presented to illustrate its direct application in the field. 
—Journal abstract. 

1245. Burkhart, Barry R.; Behles, Michael W. & 
Stumphauzer, Jerome S. (Auburn U) Training juvenile 
probation officers in behavior modification: ге, 
attitude change, or behavioral competence? Behavior 


Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 47-53. —Nine juvenile 
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probation officers received 6 wks of training in behavior 
modification, while 9 others did not. The trained group 
did not differ significantly from the control group on 
paper and pencil measures of knowledge and attitudes 
about behavior modification. However, the trained 
group did demonstrate significantly that they could do а 
behavior analysis and construct a behavioral probation 
plan. Behavioral competence measures are viewed as the 
most definitive criteria for evaluation of behavior 
therapy training programs. —Journal abstract. 

1246. Collins, Forrest & Roessler, Robert. (Baylor Coll 
of Medicine, Houston, TX) Intellectual and attitudinal 
characteristics of medical students selecting family 
practice. Journal of Family Practice, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(6), 
431-432. —Data from 11 family practice residents show 
them to be significantly different from 73 residents in 4 
other specialties of medicine. On noncognitive measures, 
family practice residents scored higher on affiliation 
need and lower on aggression and materialism. Their 
scores on several cognitive measures were among the 
highest of the 5 groups. 

1247. Cormier, William H.; Cormier, L. Sherilyn; 
Zerega, W. Dennis & Wagamann, G. Lane. (Virginia U) 
Effects of learning modules on the acquisition of 
counseling strategies. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 136-141. —Two studies investigat- 
ed the effects of learning modules and classroom lecture 
on the acquisition of 3 counseling strategies. In Exp I, 42 
students in introductory counseling courses were as- 
signed randomly to classroom lecture and written self- 
paced module groups. Results indicate that the latter 
group performed significantly better than the lecture 
group on both a post- and retention test. In Exp II, 64 
counselor trainees were assigned randomly to 1 of 3 
treatment groups: classroom lecture, written module, 
and slide-tape module. No significant differences were 
found between treatment groups for acquisition of 2 
counseling strategies: problem identification or develop- 
ing goals. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1248. Dana, Richard H.; Gilliam, Marion & Dana, 
Jean M. (U Arkansas) Adequacy of academic-clinical 
preparation for internship. Professional Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 112-116. —i47 of 230 internship 
training directors responded to an open-ended question- 
naire on academic-clinical preparation for internship as 
well as specific program adequacy reflected by intern 
performance. Results are reported by kind of internship 
setting and approved vs nonapproved internships or 
university programs. Expectations for intern preparation 
differed as a function of kind of internship setting. 
Testing was still more generally desired than other skills. 
Respondents were generally dissatisfied with previous 
training. The overall adequacy figure for programs 
across internship settings was 36% with a range of 
program adequacy from 71% to 0%. Implications of 
findings for university-internship communication are 
discussed. —Author abstract. 

1249. Danish, Steven J. & D'Augelli, Anthony R. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Rationale and implementation of 
a training program for paraprofessionals. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 38-46. — Discusses the 
rationale and guidelines for the implementation of à 
training program for paraprofessional mental health 
workers which emphasizes relationship building skills. 
An examination of the prerequisites for leading the р 
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program, the types of trainees that can most benefit from 
the training, and the use of the program within a 
comprehensive training package for paraprofessionals 
are detailed. Finally, a strategy developed to evaluate the 
training program is considered. (26 ref) —Author 
abstract. 

1250. Drotar, Dennis. (Rainbow Babies & Children's 
Hosp, Cleveland, OH) Psychological consultation in a 
pediatric hospital. Professional Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 7(1), 77-83. —Argues that the increased participa- 
tion of psychologists in clinical work, research, and 
consultation in health care delivery systems necessitates 
increased attention to the process of mental health 
consultation in general hospital settings. A 3-yr experi- 
ence in clinical psychological consultation in a pediatric 
hospital is outlined. The communication problems 
inherent in consultation in a general hospital setting are 
reviewed, and the resolution of these consultation 
dilemmas in terms of an understanding of the subculture 
of the hospital setting, group-oriented consultation 
directed at the psychological aspects of patient care, and 
close interdisciplinary collaboration is discussed. (30 ref) 
—Author abstraet. 

1251. Fix, A. James & Haflke, E. A. (U Nebraska 
Medical Coll) Relationship between psychotherapy 
skills and level of training in a psychiatric residency 
program. Social Science & Medicine, 1975(Aug. ep), Vol 
9(8-9), 489-491. —Five Ist-yr, 6 2nd-yr, and 6 3rd-yr 
residents in psychiatry responded to R. R. Carkhuff's 
(1969) communication scale. These were scored accord- 
ing to level of facilitative communication, shown in 
previous research to relate to patient progress in 
psychotherapy. The study failed to find expected 
superior skills in the advanced residents as compared to 
the novices. Consideration of providing specific training 
in facilitative communication is urged. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1252. Flowers, John V. & Goldman, Roy D. (U 
California Social Ecology Program, Irvine) Assertion 
training for mental health paraprofessionals. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 147-150. 
—Provided 10 wks of assertion training to 8 mental 
hospital paraprofessionals who, in turn, served as either 
counselor or counselee in a microcounseling session with 
8 paraprofessionals untrained in assertion training. The 
data were analyzed by a 2x2 completely randomized 
multivariate analysis of variance. Trained counselors 
were superior to untrained counselors on a set of 
counselor-effectiveness measures. Trained counselees 
differed from untrained counselees on a set of client 
behaviors. This effect was mediated by the training of the 
counselor. The problems of conducting scientifically 
valid research within an institution are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1253. Foster, Leila M. (U Illinois, Abraham Lincoln 
School of Medicine) Truth in advertising psychology 
internship programs. Professional Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 7(1), 120-124. —Suggests that misrepresentation and 
failure to disclose significant facts inpromotional litera- 
ture for psychology internship programs create hazards 
for applicants, the professional staff, and persons 

concerned with the professional standards of psychology. 
Experimentation with various remedies to obtain greater 
truth in advertising is a necessity if psychology internship 
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programs are not to teach low ethical standards by 
example. —Author abstract. 

1254. Gottlieb, Gilbert, (N Carolina Dept of Mental 
Health, Raleigh) Comparative psychology. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 295-297. —Concern 
continues as to whether the Journal of Comparative and 
Physiological Psychology (YCPP), published by the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, is truly comparative in 
its orientation. The traditional way to analyze the 
comparative content of JCPP is to tally the number of 
different species represented in its pages and, upon 
finding that rats are in the ascendancy, to worry about 
the fate of comparative psychology. The fact that a large 
majority of studies that appear in JCPP use rats is not a 
sensitive gauge of the comparative orientation of the 
journal (or any other journal) because (a) rat studies can 
be comparative and (b) most physiological studies, which 
are also a focus of the journal, use rats. By way of 
suggesting a more valid content-analytic procedure for 
determining the orientation of JCPP, several descriptions 
of the comparative approach to psychology are offered. 
(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1255. Guyette, Anna; Hayden, Brian; Stier, Robert & 
Davids, Anthony. An innovative therapeutic approach to 
the residential treatment of children. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 6876. —Presents the 
report of psychologists at a long-established psychiatric 
hospital for children on an innovative system for delivery 
of therapy services, the unit team approach. This new 
system is believed more comprehensive and integrative 
than the structure it replaced and thus provides a richer 
training ground for psychology interns. A composite 
evaluation of the new training experience is given by 
psychologists who have been involved in this setting in 
the various roles of intern, staff psychologist, supervising 
psychologist, and director of intern training. Potential 
pitfalls of the system are examined. —Author abstract. 

1256. Hocking, Irma L.; Hassanein, Ruth S. & Bahr, 
Rose T. (Newman Hosp School of Nursing, Emporia, 
KS) Willingness of psychiatric nurses to assume the 
extended role. Nursing Research, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 
25(1) 44-48. —When, in 3 midwestern facilities, 49 
20-65 yr old psychiatric staff nurses were questioned 
about their current duties and their willingness to extend 
their roles, young, recent graduates were found to be 
more willing to change themselves personally and 
professionally. (15 ref) 

1257. Kane, Rosalie A. (U Utah, Graduate School of 
Social Work) The interprofessional team as a small 
group. Social Work in Health Care, 1975(Fall), Vol 1(1), 
19-32. —Maintains that conflicts in interprofessional 
teamwork may be as much explained by group process 
considerations as by the interaction of professional roles 
and statuses. This paper examines the interprofessional 
team as a small group, using a synthesis of sources from 
social psychology, social group work, T-group literature, 
management theory, and health team research. Eight 
issues are considered in relation to the team as a small 
group: (a) the individual in the group, (b) team size, (c) 
group norms, (d) democracy, (e) decision making and 
conflict resolution, (f) communication and structure, (g) 
leadership, and (h) group harmony and its relationship to 
e proteinin (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1258. Karon, Bertram P. & Vandenbos, G: R. 
(Michigan State U) Cost/benefit analysis: Psychologist 
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versus psychiatrist for schizophrenics. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 107-111. —Data from 
the Michigan State Psychotherapy Project demonstrate 
that a minimal amount of psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
for schizophrenics, as compared to medication, results in 
decreased thought disorder, improved overall function- 
ing, shortened hospitalization, and less cost. Therapeutic 
effectiveness was not relatedto being a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist. Outcome was related to relevant training 
and experience in doing psychotherapy with schizo- 
phrenics. Psychologist-provided psychotherapy was less 
expensive, not only because of generally lower fees but 
also because there was a lesser tendency to rely on 
adjunctive medication. Adjunctive medication facilitated 
early discharge, but slowed underlying change in the 
thought disorder, or diverted the therapist’s attention 
from it. Change in thought disorder was the best 
predictor of long-term hospitalization. —Author abstract. 

1259. Keefe, Thomas. (U Northern Iowa) Empathy: 
The critical skill. Social Work, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(1), 
10-14. —Considers issues related to the development of 
empathic behavior in a professional setting: Can it be 
taught? Can it be learned? What exactly does one do to 
empathize? A model of empathic behavior is presented, 
and the use of Zen meditation to enhance the capacity to 
empathize is described. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1260. Keith, Patricia M. & Castles, Mary M. (Iowa 
State U) Fear and rejection of patients by health 
practitioners. Social Science & Medicine, 1975(Aug-Sep), 
Vol 9(8-9), 501-505. — The fear of clients and their 
environment is examined as an aspect of client rejection 
by professionals who go into the community to provide 
health care. Amount, sources, and correlates of environ- 
mental fear; conditions under which patients would be 
rejected; and characteristics of the environment per- 
ceived as fearful were investigated by means of a 
questionnaire administered to 159 public health nurses in 
a municipal agency and a private organization. Findings 
indicate that professionals tend to identify environmen- 
tal dimensions as sources of fear and rejection more 
frequently than individual characteristics. Further, fear 
and rejection are associated with the type of agency in 
which the nurse is employed. The implications of client 
rejection for inequities in health care are discussed. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1261. Kessler, Suzanne et al. (State U New York, 
Purchase) The job market in psychology: A survey of 
despair. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 22-26. —In recent years, applicants 
for academic psychology jobs have increasingly exceeded 
available jobs, and projections indicate this trend will 
worsen over the decade. A survey of 221 applicants and 
107 employers using the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
tion Placement Service in 1974 was conducted to learn 
more about characteristics of applicants and employers 
and of the search procedures they use. Descriptive data 
from 55% of the applicants and 59% of the employers are 
reported, and suggestions are offered for improving the 
placement procedure. —Journal abstract. 

1262. Koslowsky, Meni; Pratt, Gail L. & Wintrob, 
Ronald M. (Office of Drug Abuse Services, World Trade 
Ctr, New York, NY) The application of Guttman scale 
analysis to physician's attitudes regarding abortion. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 
301-304. —Interviewed a random sample of 40 licensed 
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obstetrician-gynecologists and 25 family physicians 
about their attitudes toward abortion and their experi- 
ences since its legalization. Data suggest that, while 
physicians in both specialties approved or disapproved of 
legal terminations of pregnancies in general, their 
attitudes reflected qualifications based on the circum- 
stances of each specific case. Analysis of Ss’ personal 
reactions to abortion under 11 different circumstances 
revealed that Ss' attitudes conformed to a Guttman 
scalogramming pattern. Tests of reproducibility and 
scalibility yielded high values. Physicians’ reactions 
ranged from high rates of approval of abortion for 
medical reasons to lower rates of approval for sociocul- 
tural, nonmedical reasons, except when the pregnancy 
resulted from rape or incest. —Journal abstract. 

1263. Lando, Harry A. (Iowa State U) On being sane 
in insane places: A supplemental report. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb),- Vol 7(1), 47-52. —Describes the 
author's experiences as a pseudo-patient on the psychiat- 
ric ward of a large public hospital for 19 days. Hospital 
facilities were judged excellent, and therapy tended to be 
extensive. Close contact with both patients and staff was 
obtained. Despite this contact, however, not only was the 
author's simulation not detected, but his behavior was 
seen as consistent with the admitting diagnosis of 
“chronic undifferentiated schizophrenia.” Even with this 
misattribution it is concluded that the present institution 
had many positive aspects and that the depersonalization 
of patients so strongly emphasized by D. Rosehan (see 
PA, Vol 50:1600) did not exist in this setting, It is 
recommended that future research address positive 
characteristics of existing institutions and possibly 
emulate these in upgrading psychiatric care. —Author 
abstract. 

1264. Levin, Joel В. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Careers 
in educational psychology: IV. The educational psychol- 
ogist in an educational research and development 
organization. Educational Psychologist, 1976 Vol 12(1), 
87-89. —Describes the activities of educational psychol- 
ogists who work in research and development organiza- 
tions or who provide technical services to this type of 
organization. Opportunities for research and publishing, 
administrative functions, and examples of specific jobs 
are discussed. 

1265. Levy, Alan et al.(Beth Israel Medical Ctr, New 
York, NY) Symposium: Children's Rights—Psychiatry 
and the law. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1975(Win), Vol 
3(4), 475-499. —Summarizes the views expressed by 4 
experts in child welfare and children's rights in a 
discussion held in New York City in Spring 1975. The 
panelists agreed about the neglect and abuses that 
children suffer under the present system of treatment for 
their psychiatric and social disturbances. The lack of true 
advocacy before the courts is seen as the chief failure. 
—1. Davis. 

1266. Lewin, Mark H. (Ed). Finding referrals and tax 
Shelters for the practitioner. Professional Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 125-126. 

1267. Liston, Edward H. (U California Neuropsychia- 
tric Inst, Los Angeles) Education on death and dying: A 
neglected area in the medical curriculum. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 193-198. 
— Discusses the need for structured courses for medical 
students on death and dying. A recent survey found that 
only 41 of 83 medical schools included such training. 
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Reasons why formal courses on the subject are not 
universally employed are more related to resistance than 
to availability of time or qualified faculty. 

1268. Lytel, Robert; McFarlane, Fred R. & Jones, 
Richard D. The status of vocational evaluation in 
rehabilitation counselor education curricula. Journal of 
Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 
236-243. —81 of 91 universities and colleges responded 
to a survey on the Status of Vocational Evaluation in 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education Programs. Analysis 
of the 9-question survey revealed wide acceptance of 
Vocational Evaluation as a component of Rehabilitation 
Counseling Curricula, but a generally low number of 
specific course offerings. Interest in Vocational Evalua- 
tion by graduates of rehabilitation counseling programs 
was at a moderately high level of interest and most 
programs indicated a willingness to participate in a joint 
venture to explore educational linkages between voca- 
tional evaluation and rehabilitation counseling. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1269. McConnell, Lawrence G. (Children's Founda- 
tion, Richmond, Canada) An examination of the 
counselor's skills when counselling clients with sexual 
problems. Family Coordinator, 1976(Apr), Vol 25(2), 
183-188. —Examined the counselor's competence in 
dealing with clients having sexual problems. Competence 
was operationally defined in terms of empathy, anxiety, 
and sex knowledge. Eight male and 28 female graduate 
students in counseling conducted interviews with oppo- 
site-sex clients having problems with premature ejacula- 
lion, orgasmic dysfunction, inadequate sex information, 
and guilt related to oral-genital sex. Three actors and 2 
actresses portrayed the roles of the clients. Videotapes of 
interviews rated on the Accurate Empathy Scale showed 
Ss were unable to respond with a minimum of empathy. 
Scores on the State Trait Anxiety Inventory administered 
to Ss after interviews indicated that they experienced 
high levels of anxiety. Ss' scores on the Sex Knowledge 
Inventory:Form X placed the group in the 65th 
percentile when compared with the lay population used 
in developing the test norms. Results demonstrate the 
need to have specific training in sex counseling incorpo- 
rated into the counselor trainee's curriculum. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1270. Micklin, Michael & Leon, Carlos A. (Population 
Study Ctr, Battelle Human Affairs Research Ctrs, 
Seattle, WA) Images of mental illness and the mentally 
ill among nurses in a developing country. Social Science 
& Medicine, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 9 (8-9), 441-449. —Ex- 
amined a variety of views on mental illness for a random 
sample of 114 Colombian nurses. Emphasis was placed 
on definitional and identifying criteria, perceived differ- 
ences between persons suffering from more and less 
serious forms of mental disorder, and several beliefs 
about persons suffering from mental illness. Ss’ images 
tended to be relatively uncrystallized and eclectical 
though behavioral and psychological perspectives were 
slightly more predominant. Variations in terms of 
position in the nursing division of labor and personal 
characteristics were minimal. Results are interpreted to 
indicate the lasting influence of cultural norms, on the 
one hand and the relatively minor influence of occupa- 
tional socialization, on the other. Several directions for 
future research are suggested. (63 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1271. Ohlson, E. LaMonte & Rupiper, O. J. (Ohio 
State U) A preliminary investigation into the self- 
disclosing ability of school psychology trainees. Psy- 
chology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 36-40. —Emphasizes the 
importance to the school psychologist of self-disclosure 
skill, which represents his ability to establish communi- 
cation with others through self-revelation. The self- 
disclosure effectiveness of the school psychologist train- 
ing program in a midwestern university was studied by 
administering the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire to 14 
Level I students, who were in their Ist yr of graduate 
study, to 14 Level II students, who had completed Level 
I and were concentrating on assessment procedures, and 
to 15 Level III students, who were practicing school 
psychology interns. There were no significant differences 
in self-disclosure ability among the 3 levels, indicating 
that the training program did not contribute to this 
ability. Possible reasons for this are discussed and ways 
to improve the program in this area are suggested. (15 
ref) —/. Davis. 

1272. Perlman, Baron. (U Wisconsin, Oshkosh) The 
hunt: Job hunting for the PhD psychologist. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 298-302. —Considers 
that paradoxically, one of the most trying but also 
exhilarating experiences in a PhD psychologist’s life 
comes when he or she searches for and obtains a first job. 
The process of job hunting is discussed, and such facets 
as the history of job hunting, the “word” (who needs 
psychologists), the “fit,” letters of recommendation, 
copies of one’s work, conventions, timing, the visit and 
interview, the wait, and questions that the applicant may 
be asked and may want to ask are described. Personal 
experiences of being in the “hunt” for 2 consecutive 
years are presented, and information and several maxims 
felt to be invaluable to the new job applicant are 
supplied. —Journal abstract. 

1273. Pollack, Seymour. (U Southern California Inst 
of Psychiatry, Law & Behavioral Science) The role of 
psychiatry in the rule of law. Psychiatric Annals, 
1974(Aug), Vol 4(8) 16-31. — Discusses the conflict 
between the psychiatrist's institutional role in medicine 
and mental health and his instrumental role in law and 
justice. Guidelines for psychiatric-legal credibility are 
presented, including boundaries for use of psychiatric 
terms for legal purposes. The development of an 
accredited subspecialty of forensic psychiatry is recom- 


mended. —C. Wright. 

1274. Rasch, John D. & Thomas, Kenneth R. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Institutional sources of articles in 
the Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling: 
1970-1974. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing, 1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 195-199, —Surveyed articles 
published in the Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling from 1970 to 1974 to identify leading 
institutional sources of articles for that journal. Results 
indicate that Journal authors were more likely to be 
affiliated with colleges and universities, particularly such 
institutions in southern or border states, than with other 
types of institutions; however, nonacademically-affiliat- 
ed, contributors accounted for 37.3% of the total. 


have developed about confidential information, in an 
effort to circumyent such problems while protecting the 
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confidence of the patient or client. Confidentiality, which 
has been traditionally the concern of professionals in 
health care and law, requires that disclosures of the 
patient or client to the professional not be revealed to 
Others except under special circumstances, and then only 
for the purpose of helping that patient or client. To 
provide better protection to the individual, many states 
have passed legislation establishing privileged communi- 
cation. Privileged information is discussed with respect 
to waiver of privilege, medical reports, danger to self or 
others, and the professional as an agent. Uses of 
confidential information are reviewed in light of stand- 
ards reviews, eligibility for insurance, collection of bills, 
taxes, and informing an employer. Issues in litigation 
addressed include psychiatric testimony, assault, suicide, 
and homicide. It is considered imperative that social 
workers press for legislation for licensing which would 
include coverage under privileged communication. (40 
ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

1276. Rice, Robert W. & Keleman, Kenneth S. (State 
U New York, Buffalo) Ten years of industrial/organiza- 
tional psychology. Professional Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 7(1), 117-119. —Recent evidence suggests that 
industrial-organizational psychology programs are mov- 
ing from psychology departments to business schools. A 
survey of author affiliations in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology from 1965 to 1974 was conducted to 
determine if this trend was reflected in research publica- 
tions. The proportion of articles by authors with business 
School affiliations increased sharply during this period, 
but there was not a corresponding decline in contrib- 
utions by authors with psychology department affilia- 
tions. Contributions from authors in applied settings did 
decrease during these years. —Author abstract. 

1277. Rosen, Rhona & Abramovitz, Arnold. (U Cape 
Town, S Africa) Disputed custody: Suggested guidelines 
for the drawing up of recommendations for legal 
practice and court proceedings. South African Journal of 
Psychology, 1975 Vol 5, 74-80. — Custody disputes often 
challenge the child psychologist with the most difficult 
and hazardous of professional tasks. It is essential that 
the problem is approached with specific regard to the 
weight of the responsibility for making the ultimate 
decision, bearing in mind that the recommendations 
should be in the child's best interests, irrespective of 
which legal side has engaged him/her. Serious attention 
should be given to the desirability of the appointment, as 
a special officer of the Court, of one psychologist, 
equally acceptable by both parties because that psychol- 
ogist is perceived as a non-aligned figure who makes 
recommendations directly to the Court. —Journal 
abstract. 

1278. Schinka, John A. (VA Hosp, Tampa, FL) 
Confidence in personality assessment. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 62. —To examine the 
relationship between confidence and accuracy in person- 
ality assessment, 25 clinical psychologists and graduate 
students in clinical psychology made personality ratings 
on psychiatric outpatients and rated their confidence in 
the accuracy of the ratings. Correlational analyses 
revealed no linear relationships between confidence and 
accuracy or between confidence and 7 indices of clinical 
experience and training. 5-9: > 

1279. Schofield, William.(University Hosp, Minneap- 
olis, MN) The psychologist as a health professional. 
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Professional Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 5-8. —Con- 
siders that numerous developments at state and federal 
levels have significant implications for psychologists and 
the delivery of health care services. One of the most 
promising developments, which has received federal 
support, is represented by the Health Maintenance 
Organization (HMO), a method of providing compre- 
hensive health care in an efficient and economical 
manner. If the HMO services are to be truly comprehen- 
sive they must provide for evaluation and management 
of the emotional facets of patients; doing this in 
appropriate and effective ways will require the participa- 
tion of psychologists. If the psychologist is to play a 
significant role in HMO’s, he must have a wider 
sophistication regarding health and illness than required 
when focusing on the area of mental health and illness. 
Implications for training, methods of diagnosis, interven- 
tion, and research are noted. It is concluded that the 
HMO provides an excellent opportunity for psychology 
to make innovative and broadened contributions to the 
total health-illness domain. —Author abstract. 

1280. Schreibaum, D. Approaches and developments 
in the study of attitudes to death: Descriptions of 
meetings with physicians and impressions of their 
attitude on this subject. /srae/ Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1975(Sep) Vol 13(3) 259-269. 
— Points out that most psychological literature in the 
past dealt with the subject of mourning; i.e., death as it 
affects those still living; and that death was more often 
studied as it applied to mankind in general (i.e., by 
anthropologists and sociologists) than in terms of the 
individual. Mythological and evolutionary concepts of 
death are considered. In recent years there has been a 
renewal of interest in the subject of death as experienced 
by the dying patient himself, and reasons for this change 
are examined, especially the more frequent hospitaliza- 
tion of the terminal patient. It is felt that protecting 
children from death and mourning affects the child’s 
psychological development unfavorably. In Israel, early 
medical pioneers had received their training in Europe; 
more recently, physicians have drawn on both European 
and American, traditional Jewish and Israeli values, in 
their attitudes toward the dying patient. Two Israeli 
cancer specialists, interviewed as part of a psychological 
survey of death and dying, had strong negative reactions 
about the value of psychological research in this area. 
Other physicians interviewed were more cooperative, but 
also showed considerable anxiety and caution. —/. 
Davis. 

1281. Shemberg, Kenneth M.; Keeley, Stuart M. & 
Leventhal, Donald B. (Bowling Green State U) Universi- 
ty practices and attitudes of clinical directors. Profes- 
sional Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1) 14-20. —Sur- 
veyed the 119 directors of clinical training of all US 
schools granting the PhD regarding attitudes and 
practices relative to current and preferred role models, 
master's level clinical training, subprofessional training, 
and present and preferred course requirements. Data 
from the 90 respondents (75.6%) show that scientist- 
practitioner models predominate, bui a trend for 
preferring professionally oriented training is emerging. 
Few programs offer master’s training, and there is little 
enthusiasm for it. A substantial number of schools 
engage in subprofessional training, with strong interest in 
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developing such programs where none exist. —Author 
abstract. 

1282. Shuval, Judith T. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) 
From “boy” to “colleague”: Processes of role transfor- 
mation in professional socialization. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 9(8-9), 413-420. —Views 
professional socialization as a 2-directional process in 
which socializees are alternately pushed forward into 
professional roles and backward into their familiar 
student role. Systematic observation of 4 agents of 
socialization (physician-teachers, other hospital person- 
nel, patients, and peers) during early clinical training of 
Israeli medical students shows evidence of pressure on 
medical students in both directions. In Israel, a tradition 
of authoritarianism in education and the dual role of 
hospital physicians as teachers and future employers, 
serve to emphasize students’ dependency and lack of 
power. The strength of the relative push toward 
colleagual or student roles by physician socializers is 
shown to depend on the visibility and rigidity of the 
status hierarchy in the hospital as well as on the 
frequency of informal relations. Patients, who serve as 
audiences and reinforcers for experimental role perform- 
ance, generally reflect attitudes of the physician socializ- 
ers. The peer group of students plays a powerful role in 
social control, regulating the speed with which it is 
considered legitimate by socializees to take on the 
professional role. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1283. Smits, Stanley J. & Patterson, David L. 
(Georgia State U) The psychologist's role in the 
prevention and reduction of prejudice. Professional 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 84-93. —Emphasizes 
that psychologists have an ethical obligation to use their 
behavior change strategies to combat prejudice. Preju- 
dice is described as a complex phenomenon with 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral components. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the disruptive impact prejudice has 
upon accurate communication. The antecedent condi- 
tions, personal attributes, and situation variables pre- 
dictive of prejudicial behaviors are presented, and 
preventive measures are suggested. Schools are urged to 
establish experiences which are incompatible with the 
persistence of intergroup prejudice as a learned response. 
Group therapy is recommended as the treatment of 
choice for the reduction of prejudice. (22 ref) —Author 
abstract. 

1284. Steckel, Susan B. (О Michigan Graduate 
Program in Nursing) Utilization of reinforcement 
contracts to increase written evidence of the nursing 
assessment. Nursing Research, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 
25(1), 58-61. —Data from the charting of 23 nurses show 
a sharp increase in the target behavior of charting during 
systematic reinforcement phases of the 12-wk experimen- 
tal study. 

1285. Tetreault, Alice I. (U North Carolina School of 
Nursing, Greensboro) Selected factors associated with 
professional attitude of baccalaureaute nursing stu- 
dents. Nursing Research, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 25(1), 
49-53. —Data from 157 students with a nursing major in 
a baccalaureate nursing program show that professional 
attitude was highest for students 24-26 yrs of age, who 
saw nursing as highly positive and highly active, had 
most formal and informal nursing experience, and 
perceived teachers as taking strong positions on their 
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beliefs and relating to them with high consideration 
throughout their program. 

1286. Vicker, Richard L. (U Iowa) A study of factors 
among nursing home personnel which relate to their 
attitudes toward aging and the aged in selected lowa 
nursing homes, with implications for the development 
of in-service training programs. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1950. 

1287. Volpe, Richard. (U Toronto, Canada) Behavi- 
oural science theory in medical education. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 9(8-9), 493-499. 
—One of the early reforms sought in medical education 
was to implement ways of transforming the physician 
into a scientist-scholar with a preventative orientation. In 
part, this goal was to be achieved through exposure to 
behavioral sciences. This use of behavioral science 
theory has not, however, been well received by medical 
students. Students often report that theory is irrelevant 
and, at best, trivial. Much of the question of relevance 
surrounding behavioral science theory stems from the 
false separation of theory and practice. Theory by its 
very nature is tied to application and the proess of 
problem solving. Communicating this inseparability of 
theory and practice is made difficult, however, by a 
student perspective that is egocentrically bound to the 
practice situation, vagueness or lack of stated objectives, 
the rule of thumb ethic, the belief that the worth of 
theory must be demonstrated immediately, and the 
notion that theory must bediluted in order to be relevant. 
Possible ways of communicating the potential impor- 
tance of behavioral science theory to the practitioner are 
discussed. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1288. Waxer, Peter. (York U, Ontario, Canada) 
Nonverbal cues for depth of depression: Set versus no 
set. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 493-493. —100 psychology under- 
graduates and 15 clinical graduates viewed a silent 
videotape of depressed and nondepressed patients, rated 
depression on a 10-point scale, and indicated which of 10 
body areas conveyed depression. Results show that Ss, 
even when given no informational set (the depression 
label), can discriminate depth of depression by nonver- 
bal cues alone, suggesting that it may be an unobtrusive 
diagnostic technique. 

1289. Wexler, Murray. (U Southern California Medi- 
cal School) The behavioral sciences in medical educa- 
tion: A view from рус! . American Psychologist, 
1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 275-283. —Argues that a number 
of unsolved issues confront the behavioral sciences in 
medical education and that the most pressing problem is 
the type of core basic science curriculum that should be 
provided. The behavioral sciences often seem to fail in 
their teaching mission because they do not provide that 
information which can be "converted" into specific 
clinical skills. Recent studies of behavioral science 
programs at 9 major medical schools underscore the fact 
that there is no unanimity of opinion about the material 
that should be taught to all medical students. Although 
diversity is valuable because it promotes experimentation 
with curricula, the behavioral sciences, particularly 
psychology, should develop a model of the doctor's job 
is eed the om information required for 

rimary patient care. Some examples о inically 
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1290. Wiggins, Jack G. (Southland Professional Ctr, 
Cleveland, OH) The psychologist as a health profes- 
sional in the health maintenance organization. Profes- 
sional Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(1), 9-13. — Discusses 
the implications of the new Health Maintenance Organi- 
zation (HMO) law and regulations in regard to their 
effects on the practice of psychology. The law’s recogni- 
tion of the clinical psychologist as a health professional 
underscores the need for a broadened definition of 
clinical psychology to include the psychological aspects 
of all health conditions. Other health legislation has been 
overly restrictive on psychology (e.g. the Medical 
Devices Act has made biofeedback techniques part of 
Physical medicine). Psychology's contribution to the 
understanding of health conditions and health care is 
being marked by failure to monitor the psychological 
aspects of health research. An integration of physical and 
mental service in the diagnosis and treatment of health 
conditions for the ultimate good of the patient is 
recommended. —Author abstract. 

1291. Withersty, David J. (W Virginia U Medical Ctr) 
Sexual attitudes of hospital personnel: A model for 
continuing education. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 133(5), 573-575. —Describes a program 
developed to help nurses and other health care profes- 
sionals deal with the problem of sexual acting out by 
patients who have been hospitalized for a long time. The 
program involves group behavior rehearsal sessions with 
role playing. These sessions resulted in specific sugges- 
tions for coping with the problem and have been 
incorporated into the hospital's continuing education 
program. —Journal abstract. 


in all curricula are suggested. —Journal 
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1292. Blai, Boris.(Harcum Junior Coll) Will independ- 
ent junior colleges survive? Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1), 21-25. —Discusses the future of the 250 private 
independent 2-yr colleges in the US, which have shared 
the phenomenal growth since the 1950s of junior colleges 
in general. More than half of the independent colleges 
are old enough to have weathered the depression of the 
1930s, indicating a high degree of management compe- 
tence. Advantages of the independent college that 
increase their educational effectiveness and their chances 
of survival are pointed out, with numerous illustrations 
of innovative activities and practices. Since independent 
colleges receive little government financing and no 
support from parent institutions, as the church-related 
junior colleges do, continued financial solvency will be a 
major goal for the private independent colleges. A 
number of suggestions are made for achieving desired 
management goals. —/. Davis. d ` 

1293. Brinkerhoff, Robert О. (U Virginia) Public 
evaluation: A study of public reaction to televised 
school evaluation information. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1862-1863. 

1294. Brittingham, Barbara E. & Netusil, Anton J. (U 
Rhode Island, Curriculum Research & Development 
Ctr) The reliability of goal ratings in a needs assess- 
ment procedure. Journal of Educational Research, 
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1976(Jan), Vol 69(5), 184-188. —Investigated the quality 
of information gathered during a needs assessment in 7 
rural school districts. Ss were 374 individuals who were 
selected to reflect each community's composition, The 
outcome of a goal sort was a complete set of goals 
arranged in order of importance as perceived by 1 or 
more groups of people. The order was obtained by 
having each S sort goal cards into labeled envelopes 
according to their perceived importance. Results indicate 
that for the subgroups in this study, average correlations 
between raters from the same subgroup were high 
enough to consider the raters to be replicates of each 
other. There was a high degree of agreement on the rated 
importance of the educational goals. The implications of. 
these and other findings are discussed. (I5 ref) —M. E. 
Pounsel. 

1295. Carrington, Christine Н. & Sedlacek, William E. 
(U Maryland Counseling Ctr) Characteristics of no- 
Shows accepted for admission at a large university. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov), Vol 
16(6), 504-507. —A telephone survey of 437 students, 
admitted to a large state university but who did not 
enroll indicated that 82% were attending another school 
and 1375 were working. The main reasons no-shows 
attended other schools were size, financial aid, academic 
reputation, on-campus housing, and communications 
from the university. There were no significant academic , 
differences between those who enrolled and the no- 
Shows. Specific suggestions to counter each seeming 
limitation are made. —Journal abstract. 

1296. Dahllóf, Urban. (U Gothenburg, Inst Education, 
Sweden) Problems and pitfalls in assessing internal 
efficiency in higher education by means of mass 
statistics: Some experiences from Sweden. Scandinavian 
Journal of Educational Research, 1975 Vol 19(4), 175-189. 
—Critically reviews 3 main ways used to assess the 
internal efficiency of university education in Sweden: (a) 
the measurement of examination rates for full degrees, 
according to which faculties of arts and sciences were 
judged as to efficiency, yielded meaningless means 
around 50%, since the data were treated on the assump- 
tion that all the students intended to take a full degree, 
which proved not to be the case in some important 
subgroups. (b) Students’ self-reports on the study-times 
of different subjects yielded a systematic overestimation 
due to memory errors. (c) Pass-rates within Ss were 
biased towards underestimation owing to difficulties in 
assessing the correct total number of full-time students- 
taking the course. It is concluded that responsible 
decision-makers are running the risk of. drawing false 
conclusions about the state of affairs within different 
faculties. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1297. Debenham, Jerry D. (U Utah) Safe: Simulating 
alternative futures in American education—1975—2025 
A.D. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1903-1904. 

1298. Elkind,David. (U Rochester)Child development 
in educational settings. Educational Psychologist, 1976 
Vol 12(1), 49-58. —Based on the author's experience as 
headmaster of a small School, some practical and some 
conceptual issues regarding child development in educa- 
tional settings are discussed. The most significant 
contribution child development can make is to provide 
teachers with developmental perspectives and with 
methods and techniques for assessing the child's view of 
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classroom realities. Developmental psychology needs to 
distinguish between the developmental, the school, and 
the personal curricula and to help teachers coordinate 
the 3 rather than insisting upon a substitution of the 
personal and developmental curricula for the school 
curriculum. Developmental psychology could also be 
more helpful if it studied the complicated learning 
actually engaged in by pupils and teachers. Finally, if 
child development, or some branch of it, aspires to be a 
Science of education, then new patterns of training 
combining teaching and research experience will have to 
be instituted. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1299. Munday, Leo A. Declining admissions test 
Scores. ACT Research Reports, 1976(Feb), No 71, 1-34. 
—Reports on the nation-wide decline of 2-3% of a 
standard deviation per year over the past 10 yrs in 
American College Testing (ACT) and Scholastic 
Achievement Test (SAT) scores. In ACT scores the 
decline has been most marked in social studies, with 
some decline in English and mathematics and no decline 
in natural sciences. Over the past 5 yrs the percentage of 
ACT-tested high-scoring students has remained about 
the same but the percentage of low-scoring students has 
increased. There are marked sex differences; women's 
scores have declined appreciably, men's very little. Two 
possible explanations for declining admissions scores are 
examined, the first based on who takes the test and the 
2nd on how well-prepared they are. Data from 1 and 2 
state testing programs and from the National Assessment 
indicate that different people have been taking the test in 
recent years and that beginning in the late 1960s high 
school students have probably been less well prepared. If 
these limited data apply nationally, it would appear that 
the declining ACT scores in recent years have been 
largely due to the changed pool of test-takers. —Journal 
abstract. 

1300. Olson, David R. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Towards a theory of 
instructional means. Educational Psychologist, 1976 Vol 
12(1), 14-35. —Examines mental skills in general, and 
literate, linguistic skills in particular, in terms of the 
means of instruction predominantly employed in formal 
schooling. It is argued that schooled uses of language 
and the forms of competence commonly termed “intelli- 
gent” are in large part an unintended consequence of a 
reliance on literate means of instruction. The argument is 
Supported by a review of some experiments on instruc- 
tion and on an examination of the cultural consequences 
of literacy. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1301. Reinert, Henry R. (U Northern Colorado, 
School of Special Education) Children in conflict: 
Educational strategies for the emotionally disturbed 
and behaviorally disordered. St Louis, MO: C. V. 
Mosby, 1976. xii, 205 p. $9.75. —Presents theoretical 
constructs and background information regarding dis- 
turbed children; discusses Screening, evaluation, and 
placement, and examines various methods of classroom 
application, with illustrative case studies. Particular 
attention is given to mainstreaming, behavior change, 
teaching materials, and change agents. Suggestions are 
made for future program development. 

1302. Ross, Brenda B. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) The students' self-perceived position on the 
continuum between childhood and adulthood as a 
determinant for andragogy in the eighth grade inner 
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city ‘school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1948-1943. 

1303. Stock, James D. (Miami U) A study of the 
relationship between general fund per pupil expendi- 
tures and standardized achievement tests scores 
among selected Ohio school districts. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1937. 

1304. Wilkins, William E. (State U Coll New York, 
Brockport) The concept of a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
Sociology of Education, 1976(Apr), Vol 49(2), 175-183. 
— Discusses the theoretical bases of the self-fulfilling- 
prophecy concept and finds them ambiguous— especially 
in light of the recent deluge of experiments on teacher 
expectations. Seven aspects of the self-fulfilling prophesy 
are discussed under the rubric of 2 broad categories. The 
Ist category views changes in the environment as 
requisite for changes in interpersonal perceptions. The 
2nd category, consistent with research on teacher 
expectations, suggests that changes in interpersonal 
perceptions can occur without any previous changes in 
the environment. The logical extensions of these 7 factors 
are discussed. Also presented is the suggestion that the 
key variables in teacher expectation studies are noncog- 
nitive and center on attitudes and attitude change. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 


Educational Administration & Personnel & Training 


1305. Andersson, V. & Klasson, A. [The tasks of the 
principals in the people's high school: A comparison 
with the principals in the compulsory school.] (Swed) 
Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Dec), No 260, 80 
P. —Compared the tasks of principals in people's high 
schools with those of principals in compulsory schools, 
using data collected during interviews. Using content 
analysis, the interviews were categorized and analyzed 
individually. (19 ref) 

1306. Armstrong, Herbert L. (U Akron) Attitudes of 
teachers toward the disadvantaged child in the public 
schools of Youngstown, Ohio. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1859-1860. 

1307. Baker, 


postattitude survey found significant changes on 11 of 14 
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attitude items, 9 in the expected direction. The teachers 
were more accepting of the need for and desirability of 
creativity and placed more value upon experience in 
determining creative potential. More teachers viewed 
Creativity as a capacity of which many children rather 
than a select few are capable. Finally, teachers were 
more sure of their role in fostering creativity. Relating 
theory to practical application may help to account for 
the success of the program. —Journal abstract. 

1311. Berlin, Michael I. (Yeshiva U) Supervisors' and 
teachers' perception of a supervisory conference. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1892-1893. 

1312. Borg, Walter R.; Langer, Philip & Wilson, 
Jeanette. (Utah State U) Teacher classroom manage- 
ment skills and pupil behavior. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1975(Win), Vol 44(2), 52-58. —Trained an 
experimental group of 20 inservice elementary teachers 
using the Utah State University Classroom Management 
Protocol Modules; these Ss were compared before and 
after training with a control group of 9 teachers. 
Although the experimental teachers received more 
favorable posttraining scores on all 13 classroom 
management behaviors covered in the modules, the 
differences were generally small and nonsignificant. The 
level of work involvement and deviant behavior of pupils 
of the experimental group teachers was also compared 
before and after the teachers had been trained. In 
recitation situations, Pupil work involvement increased 
and deviant behavior decreased significantly. In seat 
Work situations, pupil work involvement ` increased 
significantly, but no significant changes occurred in 
deviant behavior. —Journal abstract. 

1313. Campbell, Charles F. (Georgia State U School 
of Education) The development and validation of an 
evaluation instrument for use by teachers in assessing 
the effectiveness of school principals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1897. 

1314. Chancellor, Raymond L. (Texas A&M U) 
Utilization of counselors in the decision-making process 
of principals: Perceptual variations between principals 
and counselors in selected public secondary schools of 
Texas. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1898-1899, 

1315. Clever, Larry A. (U Pittsburgh) Development of 
an instrument for measuring teachers’ perceptions of 
the supervisory process. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1899-1900. 

1316. Craig, Shirley D. (U Pittsburgh) The effects of a 
workshop using affective dissonance and simulations to 
assess the attitudinal awareness of educators toward 
low socioeconomic groups. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1866. 

1317. Cronin, David L. (U Iowa) The effect of an 
exemplary project on attitudes of lowa educators 
toward career education. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1902-1903. 

1318. Crowell, Ronald & Harring, Richard. (Western 
Michigan U Reading Ctr) An inservice education for the 
professional development of teachers: A heuristic 
model. Educational Research Quarterly, 1975(Nov), Vol 
26(4), 246-249. —Describes a 2-component inservice 
education model. The programmatic component empha- 
sizes an experience-involvement orientation, orientation 
toward teaching and learning, and involvement in 
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planning, while the renewal system component stresses 
the development of awareness, meeting immediate 
Perceived needs, and the assessment of long-range needs, 
1319. Dalgleish, George H. (U Colorado) A critical 
analysis of a teacher assessment program. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1903. 


Preparation in special education: A self realization 
model. Exceptional Children, 1976(Apr), Vol 42(7), 
390-397. —Presents an initial, condensed report of a 2-yr 
study on undergraduate teacher Preparation in special 
education. A new approach, which is noncategorical and 
competency-based and uses extended field activities, is 
compared with a more traditional method. Data were 
collected from 40 undergraduate special education 
majors assigned to experimental and control (no-treat- 
ment) groups in the areas ofattitudes (Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory), self-concept, knowledge in 
special education, and teaching performance. Where 
significant differences emerged, they often favored the 
control group. Data judged more specific to the project 
goals were significantly higher for the experimental Ss. 
These data and student interest formed the basis for 
Program modifications and a continuation of the new 
approach. (21 ref) —Journal abstract, 

1321. De Zulberti, Ester N. (Cornell U) Teachers' 
attitudes toward an inquiry-approach for the teaching 
of elementary school Science: A case approach in 
Argentina. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4045. 

1322. DiVesta, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Careers in educational Psychology: Il. The educational 
Psychologist who is chiefly a researcher and theorist in 
a university. Educational Psychologist, 1976 Vol 12(1), 
84-86. —Describes the duties and activities of theory- 
Tesearch-oriented professors of educational psychology, 
the types of occupational and educational backgrounds 
that they usually have, general professional goals, and 
the similarities and differences between these types of 
educational psychologists and those who are more 
academically oriented. 

1323. Dorin, Philip A. (U Connecticut) The use of the 
California Psychological Inventory in the selection of 
residence hall staff. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1906. 

1324. Faraci, William. (U Connecticut)A comparative 
Study of the perceptions of Connecticut secondary 
school principals and business department chairmen as 
to the role and responsibilities of department chairmen. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1906-1907. 

1325. Firestone, William A. Ideology and conflict in 
Parent-run free schools. Sociology of Education, 
1976(Apr), Vol 49(2), 169-175. —Examined the relation- 
Ship between ideology and conflict in parent-run free 
schools in light of 3 case studies conducted over a 2-yr 
period. The most frequent conflict issue was student 
freedom, which fostered a confused sense of purpose 
When problems arose in the classroom. The ideology 
endorses intense participation in decision-making and 
extremely close relations among all members, both 
factors which increase the intensity of conflict. (28 ref) 

1326. Gillespie, Patricia H. & Sitko, Merrill C. 
(Indiana U, Ctr for Innovation in Teaching the Handi- 
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capped) Training preservice teachers in diagnostic 
teaching. Exceptional Children, 1976(Apr), Vol 42(7), 
401—402. —Urges that the teacher should have a central 
role in the diagnosis and planning of instructional 
strategies for handicapped children. Competence in these 
areas must be developed during preservice training, and 
à model for this purpose is suggested which emphasizes 
the data-collection process at every step. 

1327. Grigsby, Thomas E. (Oregon State U) A study to 
develop a competency-based program for the prepara- 
tion of community education personnel. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1944—1945. 

1328. Johnson, Rosemary Е. (О Akron) Parent and 
teacher perceptions of roles of inner-city teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1913-1914. 

1329. Kennedy, John J.; Cruickshank, Donald R. & 
Myers, Betty .(U Massachusetts) Problems of beginning 
Secondary teachers in relation to school location. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Jan), Vol 69(5), 
167-172. —Examined the perceived problems of begin- 
ning secondary teachers grouped on the basis of school 
location (i.e., inner-city, outer-city, suburban, and rural). 
159 beginning teachers indicated whether certain specific 
classroom problems occurred frequently and if such 
problems were bothersome. These responses were factor 
analyzed, producing 6 factors for both frequency and 
bothersomeness data. Factor scores associated with 
frequency factors and bothersomeness factors were each 
compared across the 4 location groups by multivariate 
and univariate methods. Inner-city teachers reported а 
significantly greater frequency of problems associated 
with factors labeled Remediation, Professional Autono- 
my, and Control. However, with respect to the extent to 
which problems were reported to be bothersome, 
significant differences among teacher-location groups 
were not observed. — Journal abstract. 

1330. Kimmons, Willie J. (Northern Illinois U) An 
analysis of self-perceived roles and Status of Black 
administrators in selected public community colleges, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1916-1917. 

1331. Laws, Keith R. (U Washington) A task analysis 
Survey of the role of the learning resources specialist in 
the public elementary school of Washington State. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4049-4050. 

1332. Lee, Joe H. (U Southern California) Relation- 
ships between teacher trainees’ work evaluation rat- 
ings, their attitudes toward pupils, their attitudes 
toward job satisfaction, and selected variables. Disser- 
fation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1920. 

1333. Lutz, Frank W. & Wellington, Arthur M, 
(Pennsylvania State U Div of Educational Policy 
Studies) The nature of policy and its role in Student 
personnel. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 450-453. — Discusses conceptual 
definitions of policy and the differences between pro- 
grammed and creative administrative Systems. A model 
for moving policy and decision making in student 
personnel toward a more effective organizational role is 
presented. 
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1334. Mancill, James T. (Texas Tech U) A case 
analysis cf principals' behavior in countering resistance 
to change in selected secondary schools. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1922. 

1335. Martin Betty J. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Professional commitment, role perception and rated 
effectiveness of home economics cooperating teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1877-1878. 

1336. Martin, Felix. (Gwinnett County Schools, 
Lawrenceville, GA) The relationship of values to 
reinforcement preferences of middle school teachers. 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 32-35. —Administered 
to 73 teachers in Grades 6-8 the Rokeach Value Survey 
(RVS) and the Positive Reinforcement Observation 
Schedule (PROS). On the RVS each S ranked the 18 
instrumental and the 18 terminal values, and on the 
PROS each ranked the 14 categories of reinforcement 
according to the estimated effectiveness of the categories 
with students in the grade taught by the S. The Ss’ first 
choices of reinforcement procedures divided them into 5 
groups, and an analysis of variance determined that the 
RVS values “happiness” and “capable” discriminated 
significantly among the 5 groups. The relative impor- 
tance of these 2 values among the 5 reinforcement 
preference groups is specified. In general, the data 
Suggest a relationship between reinforcement preferences 
and personal values. —/. Davis, 

1337. McNeil, John D. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Can suggestions by teachers improve instruction? 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 
14-16. —24 experienced teachers each selected а 
different reading skill and each prepared a set of written 
suggestions for 24 unsuccessful teachers teaching the skill 
selected. These unsuccessful teachers were randomly 
assigned to 2 treatment Broups. One group received the 
previously prepared suggestions and the other group did 
not. Results show that all teachers receiving suggestions 
improved relative to their previous performance (i.e., 
their pupils achieved more, while only slightly more than 
half of those without suggestions showed improvement). 

1338. Mellor, Kenneth P. (U Connecticut) An investi- 
gation of Fiedler's contingency model of leadership 
effectiveness as it applies to elementary school princi- 
pals in Rhode Island. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1923. 

1339. Moskowitz, Gertrude & Hayman, John L. 


expansion of an earlier study by the authors (see PA, Vol 
52:3938), the classroom interaction of 10. "best" and 11 
Ist-yr teachers in 2 urban junior high schools was 


Brow as the year Progressed. They used more direct 
behaviors than "best" teachers, who maintained control 
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earlier study which was conducted over a 1-mo period attitudes toward the method were positively correlated 
only. —Journal abstract. with teachers’ use of it and with the number of behaviors 
1340. Preston, Lamond B. (U Arizona) The real and for which it was used. Formal training in behavior 
ideal role of the high school disciplinarian. Dissertation modification did not significantly affect eithr attitudes 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1929. toward it or the degree to which it was used. 90% of the 
1341. Ringness, Thomas A. (U Wisconsin) Careers in respondentshad used it to some extent in the classroom, 
educational Psychology: V. The educational psycholo- but 75% had never used it to improve performance in 
gist as a school Psychologist. Educational Psychologist, mathematics, and 62% had never used it to improve 
1976 Vol 12(1), 89-90, —Discusses the types of duties reading. Increased emphasis on behavior modification in 
performed by school Psychologists, associated profes- teacher training is recommended. — /. Davis, 
Sional functions (e.g. participation іп meetings or 1346. Strauch, James D. & Affleck, Glenn G. (U 
supervision of graduate student research), possible areas Connecticut) Competencies for cooperating teachers in 
of specialization, certification requirements, and the special education. Exceptional Children, 1976(Apr), Vol 
necessary educational background for a career in this 42(7), 403-405. — Prepared à questionnaire, the Coopera- 
field. ting Teacher Survey (CTS), which was sent to 75 special 
1342. Robitaille, D. F. (U British Columbia, Vancou- education teachers, 40 experienced cooperating (super- 
ver, Canada) Classroom Personality patterns of teach- vising) teachers, and 50 Student teachers in Special 
ers of secondary mathematics. Alberta Journal of education. The questionnaire listed 52 competencies 
Educational Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 21(4), 249-254, appropriate to the role of Cooperating teacher. Responses 
—127 teachers of secondary mathematics in a public were reeceived from 54 educators, 32 cooperating 
school system in Montreal, Quebec were rated by 4 teachers, and 46 student teachers, Findings show that 44 
judges working independently of one another. Fach of the 52 items were judged to be appropriate for 
teacher was assigned the sum of his 4 ratings as an cooperating teachers, and that there was a considerable 
effectiveness score. The 30 teachers with the lowest degree of agreement among the respondents, Suggestions 
effectiveness scores were designated as minimally effec- — for refinement of the CTS are made, and its implications 
tive and the 25 with the highest scores as highly effective. {ог competetency-based teacher training are mentioned, 


The secondary school principals judged the teachers’ —J. Davis. 

classroom personality patterns by assigning each teacher 1347. Stroud, J. B. (U Iowa) The teacher variable. 
to 1 of 6 personality categories. Three of these categories Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 848. 
had positive denotations and 3 had negative denotations. —Argues that although teacher variability may account 


Results show that all 25 effective teachers were assigned for an important amount of the variance in school 
positive categories with over 80% being rated as achievement, the community quality factor may be 
responsible, businesslike, and Systematic in their teach- equally or more important. Implications of this idea for 
ing. Over 6075 of the ineffective teachers were assigned to concepts of "quality education" are noted. 


negative categories with most of them being rated as dull 1348. Thornburg, Hershel D. (U Arizona) Careers in 

and routine teachers. — Journal abstract. educational psychology: IIl. The educational psycholo- 

1343. Smith, Harold B. (U Virginia) Descriptions of gist who is chiefly a teacher in a college or university. 

"e effective and ineffective behavior of school principals. ^ Educational Psychologist, 1976 Vol 12(1), 86-87. —De- 
j Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- scribes the role of the educational psychologist whose 

, А), 1935. primary professional activity is teaching, the lypes of 


1344. Stainback, Susan; Stainback, William & Maurer, activities concerned with participation in teacher educa- 

Steven. (U Northern Iowa) Training teachers for the — tion programs (e.g supervision of field experiences), 

* severely and profoundly handicapped: A new frontier. types of relevant research and publishing activities, and 

Exceptional Children, 1976(Jan), Vol 42(4), 203-210. the education and experience necessary to obtain this 
—Examines the basic components, (e.g, interdiscipli- — type of position. 

nary team-work, extensive field experience, parent 1349. Топѕо, Jerome P. (U Colorado) Colorado 

training, and the use of prosthetic aids) that will have to classroom teachers' perception of involvement in, and 

be integrated into the existing structures of teacher attitude toward Colorado educational accountability. 


Y training programs to adequately prepare teachers of the Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
severely and profoundly handicapped. Due to recent A), 1884. 

^ litigation and legislation, and influx of severely and 1350. Victor, James B. (State U New York, Albany) 

profoundly handicapped individuals into community- Peer judgments of teaching competence as a function 

based public education programs is anticipated. As a of field independence and dogmatism. Journal of 

result, teachers who possess the knowledge and skill to Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 10-13. 

foster the growth of these individuals will be needed. The —Examined the theoretical relationships among field 

onus of responsibility is on the universitites to Prepare independence (the Hidden Figures Test), dogmatism 

competent teachers. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. (Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale), and a peer judgment 

1345. Stewart, William A.; Goodman, Gay & criterion of professional competence. Ss were 50 master's 

Hammond, Brad. (Samuel A. Anderson Child Develop- level students in an intern training program for teachers 

ment Clinic, Richmond, VA) Behavior modification: of emotionally disturbed children. Data illustrate the 

Teacher training and attitudes. Exceptional Children, reliability of the criterion and indicate that these interns 


р" 1876(Apr), Vol 42(7), 402-403. —Submitted a question- differentiated between professional competence judg- 
: naire on behavior modification to 194 special education ments and more interpersonal judgments when making 
teachers in the public schools of Richmond, Virginia. Ап peer choices. Neither dogmatism nor field independence 
analysis of the 124 responses showed that favorable alone predicted the criterion, but the interaction term for 
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the 2 variables significantly predicted the criterion. The 
field dependent/highly dogmatic person was chosen less 
often by his peers, while the field dependent/low 
dogmatic person was chosen more often. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1351. Wharton, Richard G. (Columbia U) A Black's 
perception of the board's decision-making process as a 
function of his belief in the legitimacy and efficacy of 
that system. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1939-1940. 

1352. Widick, Paul R. (West Chester State Coll) The 
training of preservice elementary school teachers in the 
processes of science. Journal of Experimental Education, 

1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 57-62. —Studied 75 preservice 
elementary teachers to examine the relationship between 
differential science process treatment and the ability of 
Ss in the performance and application of selected science 
process skills. Ss receiving the integrated process treat- 
ment achieved higher scores on the posttest than did 
controls. 
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1353. Arlin, Marshall. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Open education and pupil's attitudes. 
Elementary School Journal, 1976(Jan), Vol 76(4), 
219-228. —Investigated the relationships between pupils’ 
attitudes toward school and the factors of grade 
placement, sex, and open vs traditional education. Ss 
were 1,000 boys and 1,000 girls, equally distributed 
among Grades 1-3, 4-5 and 6-8, and equally divided by 
sex between open education and traditional classes. 
Teachers were identified in terms of classroom proce- 
dures, such as children's activities, teacher—child interac- 
lions, and relationships between children. The Ss' 
attitudes toward phases of the school programs were 
measured by rating scales. Pupils in open classes did not 
perceive themselves as having more freedom, did not 
express more favorable attitudes towards their teachers, 
and expressed slightly less favorable attitudes toward 
arithmetic and the language arts than pupils in tradition- 
al classes. Girls indicated more favorable attitudes than 
boys. All attitudes toward the school programs became 
significantly less positive as Ss' ages increased. (27 ref) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1354. Bell Bill D. (U Nebraska, Omaha) The 
experimental manipulation of death attitudes: A prelim- 
inary investigation. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1975 Vol 6(3), 199-205. —Examined the effects of an 18- 
wk course on death and dying on 24 enrolled college 
students. A control group of 50 was chosen at random 
from the student population. Pre- and posttest measures 
of death attitudes were obtained. The data indicate 
significant changes in the Cognitive attitudinal compo- 
nent of Ss in the experimental group. They entertained 
more frequent thoughts of death and manifested a 
greater amount of interest in death-related discussions 
than did the control group. Items constituting the 
affective dimension, however, were not appreciably 
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1355. Bird, Dan Richard, (U Utah)An evaluation of a 
career education program and student perceptual 
changes regarding selected occupations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1893. 

1356. Bloom, Sholom, (Dept of Aging, Hartford, CT) 
On teaching an undergraduate course on death and 
dying. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 
223-226. —Describes the origins, goals, and content of a 
course administered to 11 students: Evaluations by the 
students were positive and indicated directions for future 
courses. (20 ref) 

1357. Bonekemper, Harold G. (Lehigh U) Perceptions 
of teaching behavior by middle school teachers and 
pupils in an open education setting. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1861-1862. 

1358. Broussard, Vernon. A  personalized- 
individualized instructional approach on achievement in 
mathematics. ^ Educational ^ Research Quarterly, 
1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 233-237. —Determined the effect 
of an individualized, diagnostic/prescriptive, instruction- 
al program on mathematics achievement gains of inner- 
city 4th graders. Data from a standardized mathematics 
posttest show that Ss in the individualized program, as 
compared with Ss in the traditional group, showed 
significantly higher gain scores on all subtests, except 
arithmetic application, and that there were no sex, racial, 
or ethnic differences in achievement gains. 

1359. Byrne, Robert J. (Columbia U) The effective- 
ness of group interaction and classroom instruction in 
changing patterns of drug use. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1896. 

1360. Cabler, Jesse К. (U Kentucky) The task of the 
kindergarten: Goal perceptions of principals, teachers, 
and parents of Kentucky's 100 pilot kindergarten units. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1864. 

1361. Cantrell, Robert P. & Cantrell, Mary L. (George 
Peabody Coll for Teachers) Preventive mainstreaming: 
Impact of a supportive services program on pupils. 
Exceptional Children, 1976(Apr), Vol 42(7) 381—386. 
— Evaluated the effects of a Support-teacher program in 
maintaining exceptional and potentially exceptional 
children within the regular school program. Program 
effectiveness was judged by achievement score changes 
and frequency of referral for traditional special services. 
Ss were Ist graders from 20 schools distributed across 5 
School systems in Tennessee. The 333 low-IQ Ss (range 
50-99), the 357 middle-IQ Ss (range 91-104), and the 388 
high-IQ Ss (range 105-139) differed significantly in 
achievement score changes as a function of the availabil- 
ity of support teachers to the classroom teacher. In 
addition, significantly more control school pupils were 
referred by their teachers for PSychological services the 
following year. Results are discussed in terms of 
empirical support for the mainstreaming concept. 
—Journal abstract. 

1362. Carlow, Chester D. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) The application of psycho- 
logical theories to a curriculum development project. 
Educational Psychologist, 1976 Vol 12(1), 36-48. —Dis- 
cusses the ways in which the theories of a Cognitive 
Psychologist (D. P. Ausubel) and 2 motivation psycholo- 
gists (К. W. White and D. E. Berlyne) have been used to 
guide the development of a mathematics curriculum for 
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kindergartners through 6th graders. Three kinds of 
theory translation emerge—translation as direct applica- 
tion, translation as modification, and translation as 
contextual placement. It seems likely, moreover, that any 
systematic application of psychological theories to the 
development of curriculum materials would involve the 
same kinds of translations. Both the format and content 
of the resulting curriculum materials differ fundamental- 
ly from those of current mathematics programs as a 
result. —Journal abstract. 

1363. Cockerham, William C. & Blevins, Audie L. (U 
Illinois) Open school vs. traditional school: Self-identifi- 
cation among Native American and White adolescents. 
Sociology of Education, 1976(Apr), Vol 49(2), 164-169. 
—Administered the Twenty Statements Test (TST) to 
159 American Indian 7th and 8th graders attending 
schools on an Indian reservation and to 184 White junior 
high school students. Most Ss were 13-14 yrs old. 43 
Indian Ss attended an “open school," while all other Ss 
attended traditional schools. Test results support the 
hypothesis that open-school Indians have a more positive 
self-identification than traditional school students, either 
White or Indian. Findings also show that the self- 
identification of students attending traditional schools 
was more positive for Whites than Indians. It is 
suggested that the use of open schools may be particular- 
ly useful in educating Indian youth, since the characteris- 
tics of this type of educational environment appear to be 
more compatible with traditional Indian customs and 
practices. (28 ref) —А. C. Moltu. 

1364. Darling, William G. (U of the Pacific) The 
effect of feedback of quiz results on achievement in 
introductory college economics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1867-1868. 

1365. DeCicco, Emily K. (U Pittsburgh) The effect of 
task sessions on cross age tutors' attitudes toward 
learning and school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1868. 

1366. Denton, Jon J. & Gies, Frederick J. (Texas 
A&M U) The relation between required objective 
attainment and student selected objectives: Two com- 
ponents in an instructional model for individualization. 
Educational Research Quarterly, 1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 
225-232. —Determined whether requiring mastery of all 
student-selected objectives before Ss could proceed to 
the next instructional unit would affect the number of 
objectives achieved overall by high school physics 
students. Ss selected 1 cognitive and 1 proficiency level 
from each objective planning sheet for each objective. 24 
Ss were assigned to the mastery group and 23 to the 
nonmastery group. After a 5-wk experimental phase, Ss 
were administered individual criterion-referenced tests. 
Results support the conclusions that (a) a mastery 
requirement enhances achievement of student-selected 
objectives, (b) cognitive levels (e.g., knowledge, compre- 
hension, application, analysis, and synthesis) selected by 
the students are influenced by the inclusion of the 
mastery requirement, and (c) proficiency levels are not 
affected by the mastery rule. —L. Gorsey. 

1367. Dowell, Linus J. (Texas A&M U) Attitudes of 
parents of athletes and non-athletes toward physical 
activity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
813-814. —137 male college students who had earned a 
high school athletic letter possessed better physical 
fitness and had more favorable attitudes toward physical 
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activity than 62 Ss who had not earned an athletic letter 
in high school. Parents of high school athletes, however, 
did not possess more favorable attitudes toward physical 
activity than did parents of nonathletes. —Journal 
abstract. 

1368. Duke, Phyllis. (U Wisconsin School of Nursing, 
Milwaukee) Media on death and dying. Omega: Journal 
of Death & Dying, 1975 Vol 6(3), 275-287. —Provides an 
annotated list of films, tapes, and other instructional aids 
appropriate for death education courses. Topics include, 
among others, care of the dying patient, suicide, 
children's conceptions of death, crib death, grief and 
bereavement, death of a sibling, the funeral, the nurse's 
role, euthanasia, and the right to die. —Journal abstract. 

1369. Fibus, Ronald E. (U Pittsburgh) A comparison 
of the social-emotional and academic effects of three 
preschool programs on selected second grade pupils. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1907. 

1370. Ford, Shirley. (Yeshiva U) Grouping in mathe- 
matics: Effects on achievement and learning environ- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 
35(4-A), 1869—1870. 

1371. Gannon, William J. (U Connecticut) The 
effectiveness of a varied-media, self-instructional pro- 
gram in changing the personal efficacy attitudes of 
students in a Connecticut community college. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1956. 

1372. Gentile, Lance M. (Arizona State U) The 
influence of tutor sex on the reading achievement of 
Spanish surname boys. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1871. 

1373. Gezi, Kal. (California State U) Strategies for 
individualized instruction. Educational Research Quarter- 
ly, 1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 183-192. — Describes several 
approaches to the development of individualized instruc- 
tion programs, including individually diagnosed and 
prescribed, self-directed, and personalized programs. 
Specific examples of each of these types are presented, 
and a review of evaluation research on individualized 
instruction, which suggests that the achievement of 
students in these programs is higher than those in 
traditional classes, also is presented. (3 p ref) 

1374. Glancy, Barbara J. (U Maryland) A comparison 
of the effectiveness of four reading approaches and two 
levels of supplemental instruction on disadvantaged 
third grade students’ achievement. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4045-4046. 

1375. Gray, David B. & Ashmore, Richard D. (West- 
minster Coll) Comparing the effects of informational, 
role-playing, and value-discrepancy treatments on 
racial attitude. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 5(3), 262-280. — Tested the effective- 
ness of 3 separate and relatively unconfounded educa- 
tional treatments: informational, which presented evi- 
dence challenging the current stereotype that Blacks 
generally trail Whites in socioeconomic achievement 
because they are lazy; role playing, in which Ss wrote an 
essay urging that good jobs be created to help the poor 
advance; and value-discrepancy, which pointed out that 
the Ss valued their own freedom more than the welfare of 
others and that such values worked against minorities. 
These 3 treatments and a control condition were 
administered to 222 White undergraduates. A measure of 
anti-Black prejudice administered immediately after the 
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experimental inductions showed the 3 treatment groups 
to be significantly lower in prejudice than the control 
group. On a delayed posttest the treatment groups were 
still lower in prejudice than the control group though the 
difference was not significant. (2 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1376. Green, Maxine S. (U Utah) Parents, children 
and art. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1958. 

1377. Hallick, Mary P. (Marquette U) A study of the 
effects of a tutorial program on the reading achieve- 
ment of seventh grade students engaged in tutoring 
second grade students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1959. 

1378. Heller, Bill & Dale, Mary. (U Alabama Bryce 
Hosp) Traditional teaching and learning modules: A 
comparative study. Exceptional Children, 1976(Jan), Vol 
42(4), 231-232. —Results of a study with 56 university 
students indicate that there were no significant differ- 
ences in the achievement gains of students enrolled in a 
course using learning modules (competency based) and 
those taught under the lecture-discussion method. 
Additional research in this area is suggested. 

1379. Howell, Maryon. (Southern Illinois U)A study of 
the effects of reading upon the attitudes of fifth graders 
toward Mexican Americans. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1874. 

1380. Jones, William L. (Arizona State U) Compari- 
son of cognitive and affective change of ninth grade 
students in open-space and closed-space classes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
А), 1961. 

1381. Judge, Walter W. (Florida State U) The 
development of creative potential in a ninth grade 
social studies classroom of the Southside Junior High 
School, Albany, Georgia. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1915. 

1382. Kerckhoff, Richard K.; Habig, Myrna & Family 
Life Education Panel. (Purdue U) Parent education as 
provided by secondary schools. Family Coordinator, 
1976(Apr), Vol 25(2) 127-130. —Uses questionnaire 
data from a panel of 38 American and 4 Canadian 
regional leaders in family life professions and interview 
data from 42 secondary school teachers to report on the 
nature and extent of parent education (PAE) in second- 
ary schools. PAE is defined as "educating future parents 
on child-rearing" and/or "educating students on the 
physical and psychological development of children." 19 
panelists said that PAE was taught in all or most of their 
schools, and 15 claimed that it was taught in very few of 
their schools. Four panelists indicated no course was 
taught. Most often, panelists reported that PAE was 
taught as part of a course rather than as a self-contained 
course. Teachers reported that course content included 
the psychological and physical development of young 
childen. Commercial textbooks, films, and other instruc- 
tional materials were used. Teachers suggested that PAE 
be a required course and that more emphasis be placed 
on covering values and responsibilities of parenting, 
nutrition, and communication between parents and 
children. It is concluded that PAE is often simply an 

aspect of traditional family life education and that 
professional preparation of young people for parental 
roles has made little headway in the secondary school 
curriculum. —A. C. Moltu. 
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1383. Khatena, Joe & Dickerson, E. C. (Marshall U) 
Training sixth grade children to think creatively with 
words. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
841-842. —Examined the effects of teaching 59 6th 
graders to use both figural and verbal components of 3 
creative thinking strategies (breaking away from the 
commonplace, restructuring, and synthesis) on Verbal 
Form A of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 31 
of the Ss were exposed to the 3 strategies for 40 min/day 
for 9 days, and 28 received no training. Significant 
positive effects of training were found on Verbal 
Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality scores. Significant 
Training XSex interaction effects were found on the 
Verbal Originality score. —L. Gorsey. 

1384. Klein, J. P. (U Toronto, Canada) Socratic 
dialogue vs. behavioural practice in the development of 
coping skills. A/berta Journal of Educational Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 21(4), 255-261. —Attempted to increase 
the competency skills of 44 male students in grades 7-9, 
using (a) the Socratic teaching of the theory of security 
and independence (b) the behavioral practice of coping 
skills, or (c) both, At the end of 6 half-hour sessions no 
significant improvement was found in math grades, but 
directional and significant differences demonstrated that 
the groups receiving dialectic training increased confi- 
dence in their problem-solving capacities, and showed a 
heightened sense of security and self-directedness. 
—Journal abstract. 

1385. Kourilsky, Marilyn & Baker, Eva L. (U 
California, Los Angeles) An empirical comparison of 
open and nonopen structured classrooms. Educational 
Research Quarterly, 1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 238-245. 
— Compared attitudes toward the class, attitudes toward 
the subject matter, and opportunities to learn a given 
subject, of students in open classrooms (characterized by 
decentralization, freedom of exploration, and personai- 
ized instruction) and students in traditional classrooms. 
Questionnaire and observational data show that most 
attitudes were in favor of open classrooms, although the 
differences between the 2 classrooms were not dramatic. 
Opportunities to learn a Biven subject were rated as 
significantly higher in the open classroom, but for only 1 
subject area (art). It is noted that the students" reaction 
may represent a response to change rather than to the 
reality of the open classroom. —L. Gorsey. 

1386. Leviton, Dan. (U Maryland) Education for 
death, or death becomes less a Stranger. Omega: 
1975 Vol 6(3), 183-191. 
—Data from 300 college students who took a death 
4 1 со the course improved con- 
scious thinking about death and communication with 
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team to identify lesson inadequacies as revealed in 
preliminary evaluations and specific instruments and 
analytic methods that would provide guidance in 
determining lesson deficiencies and necessary revisions. 
An example of the development of these procedures 
using paper-and-pencil lessons used with kindergarten 
students is provided in the form of a stimulus-response 
paradigm and the construction of inference trees from 
tryout data. A table of common pupil errors, possible 
explanations, and suggested revisions is also included. 
— L. Gorsey. 

1388. Litwin, James L.; Travis, Thomas G. & Schober, 
Jean L. (Bowling Green State U, University Div of 
General Studies) An experiment in “less time": A study 
of students accelerated to junior status. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov) Vol 16(6), 
499-503. —As the result of a time-shortened degree 
experiment, 31 end-of-year freshmen were accelerated to 
junior status. The students showed high academic 
performance and few social problems, but questions of 
personal identity remained problematic (as assessed by a 
battery of tests, including the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory). The best single predictor of academic success 
in the junior year was freshman GPA. —Journal abstract. 

1389. MacDonald, W. Scott; Heinberg, Paul; 
Fruehling, Royal T. & Meredith, Connie G. (U Hawaii) 
Training of original responses and academic perform- 
ance of fifth-grade students. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 67-72. —Reports the results of a 
198-item training program designed to enhance 48 
Caucasian and Hawaiian Sth graders’ ability to generate 
original solutions to a variety of word problems and to 
examine the effects of this training on other classroom 
behaviors. Ss worked in 12 teams of 4 Ss each, and there 
were 48 Ss matched in academic ability who served as 
controls. After the program, Ss produced more original 
responses to new problems and made larger gains in 
reading comprehension and solving word-problems in 
mathematics. Ss identified as “behavior problems” 
became more manageable than similar control Ss. The 
extensive response of experimental Ss suggests that gains 
may have resulted from motivational as well as specific 
training in generating original responses. No differences 
between ethnic groups or sexes emerged. —Journal 
abstract. 

1390. Maclin, Janice; Williams, Robert & Clark, Linda. 
(U Tennessee) Analysis of the unit testing component of 
the personalized system of instruction. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 49-53. 
—Compared the examination scores of 173 undergradu- 
ate students in a course taught by the Personalized 
System of Instruction (PSI) under 3 conditions: required 
unit testing, optional unit testing, and no unit testing. 
Tests of simple main effects showed that when required 
unit testing came Ist in the test sequence, the scores on 
the subsequent exam were significantly higher than the 
scores on the same exam following the other 2 unit test 
conditions. Further analyses revealed a significant 
interaction between GPA and unit test conditions. 
Students with GPAs in the lowest 25% attained their 
highest scores on the exam which followed the required 
unit testing, and scored higher on the exam following no 
unit testing than on the exam following optional testing. 

1391. Mann, Harry E. (Arizona State U) Impact of a 
parent oriented community education mathematics 
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workshop on achievement and attitude of adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1877. 

1392. Miller, Wayne L. (U Houston) A study of the 
relations between contract/traditional teaching meth- 
ods and attitude/achievement in community college 
mathematics instruction. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4053. 

1393. Moore, G. A. (U Guelph Office of Audio Visual 
Services, Canada) The evaluation of a media resource- 
based learning project and its modification of tradition- 
al classroom procedures. Audiovisual Instruction, 
1976(Feb), Vol 21(2), 36-40. —Used illuminative evalua- 
tion to assess an instructional development project in the 
teaching of an introductory French course in a Canadian 
university. The approach used is designed to look at a 
program as a whole and provide elucidation of its 
rationale and evolution, its operations, achievement, and 
difficulties. Video- and audiotapes, a specially prepared 
workbook, and an answer key were used for the course in 
existing laboratory facilities on an individual study 
access basis. Results indicate that a resource-based 
approach to learning can be expected to provide a viable 
alternative to traditional labor intensive approaches. The 
major advantages appear to be in improved human 
instructional resource allocation and in the flexibility 
afforded to students enrolled and in the number of 
students admitted for study. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1394. Moran, Joseph J. (State U College New York, 
Buffalo) Problem solving potential in elementary school 
children. Child Study Journal, 1976 Vol 6(1), 39-47. 
— Tested the Piagetian position that children under 11 
yrs cannot acquire transferable problem solving strate- 
gies against the information processing view that they 
сап acquire problem solving strategies when they are 
trained in the component processes of the strategies. 96 
3rd graders played a pretest “20 Questions" game, and 
then they were assigned to the cells ina 2 x 2 X 2 
factorial design including these treatments: training and 
practice in selecting efficient questions vs a filler task, 
being informed of the groupings of the items used on the 
transfer game vs identifying the individual items, and 
playing the transfer game with a memory aid for 
information gained vs playing without a memory aid. 
The training in asking efficient questions and the 
memory aid significantly reduced the number of ques- 
tions on the transfer problem. Results indicate that 
children under 11 yrs can acquire generalizable problem 
solving strategies, they challenge the Piagetian position, 
and they support the information processing view. 
—Journal abstract. 

1395. Morrison, James K. & Williams, Timothy. 
(Capital District Psychiatric Ctr, Albany, NY) The 
acceleration of first graders’ subjective moral judg- 
ments through different training procedures. Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Nov) Vol 12(4), 41-47. —Compared the 
effectiveness of 2 methods of training children to make 
moral judgments of culpability based оп intentionality 
rather than on damage. Ss were 36 Ist grade middle-class 
children of both sexes, randomly assigned to a control 
group and to 2 experimental groups. The Concrete 
Discussion (CD) group involved reading and discussion 
of Piaget-type moral stories plus manipulation of labeled 
objects. The Abstract Discussion (AD) group had the 
same training without the omission of labeled object. 
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The Control (C) group heard the same stories read but 
without any discussion or other training. Procedures are 
described in detail. As predicted, the CD procedure was 
more effective that the AD, although its superiority was 
not as great as had been expected. Also as predicted, the 
effects of CD training were stable, being still evident at 
posttest 2, 4 wks after training. Unexpectedly the C 
group also improved before posttest 2. This and other 
results are discussed. —/. Davis. 

1396. Nosow, Sigmund. (Michigan State U Office of 
Evaluation Services) Students’ perceptions of field 
experience education. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 508-513. —A sample of 248 
students taking undergraduate accredited field experi- 
ence courses at Michigan State University felt that their 
major vocational, personal, and general educational 
objectives were met by their curriculum. Students 
expressed no significant weaknesses that could be 
attributed to field experience education as a whole. (17 
ref) 

1397. Orzech, Miriam W. (Oregon State U) Attitudes 
of high school students toward three selected ethnic 
groups as affected by participation in an ethnic studies 
program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1879. 

1398. Osborn, William P. & Osborn, Evelyn L. 
(Evergreen Valley Coll, San Jose, CA) The evaluation of 
individualized instruction. Educational Research Quarter- 
ly, 1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 193-202. — Describes 4 basic 
questions which need to be answered in evaluations of 
individualized instruction programs: what was taught 
and why, how students are helped to learn, and how well 
they did learn. Specific suggestions for instructors who 
undertake evaluations are presented. (31 ref) 

1399. Osborn, William P.; Thompson, Martha A. & 
Osborn, Evelyn L. (Evergreen Valley Coll, San Jose, CA) 
Noncognitive factors affecting student mastery of 
learning modules. Educational Research Quarterly, 
1975(Nov), Vol 26(4), 203-213. —Studied the effects of 
external and perception variables on 555 undergradu- 
ates' performance on 15 learning modules in a nursing 
curriculum. A pre- and posttest design was used, and 
Thorndike Screening Test of Verbal Ability scores were 
obtained to control for IQ. Results indicate that (a) 
openminded Ss had a higher mean percentage correct 
(93.6%) on posttests than closeminded Ss (90.6%); (b) 
increasing the time spent studying a module had no 
effect on posttest scores; (c) self-scoring had a negative 
effect on posttest scores as compared to scoring by 
another person; (d) self-perceptions of success had no 
effect on posttest scores; (e) Ss who perceived that the 
module was adequate preparation for the posttest had 
Significantly higher scores than those who did not; (f) 
how applicable Ss thought the module was before clinical 
experience was not related to posttest achievement; (g) 
type of participation required by the module (e.g., active 
or passive participation) had no score effects; (h) Ss had 
higher scores on module posttests when used in theory 
courses than in clinical courses; and (i) perception of the 
student learning role in modular education had no score 
effects. —L. Gorsey. 

1400. Robinson, Richard W. (U Arizona) Student self- 
appraisal and its relationship to achievement and self- 
concept in intermediate grades. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1881. 
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1401. Schroeder, Charles C. (Auburn U, Men's 
Housing Div) Adventure training for resident assist- 
ants. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1976(Jan), Vol 
17(1), 11-15. —An experiential training program empha- 
sizing challenge-response was conducted in remote 
forest areas in an attempt to aid 21 university resident 
assistants to further develop social modeling competen- 
cies and increase their understanding and application of 
group process skills. Most of the objectives of the 
program were met, and the use of such a program as a 
staff development model is discussed. 

1402. Shaver, Truman D. (U Houston) The effect of a 
non discriminatory coeducational physical education 
program on the male-female role perceptions of junior 
high school students. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1882-1883. 

1403. Spaulding, Dayton M. (Boston U School of 
Education) A study of effects of combined mental- 
physical practice on group learning employing selected 
offensive basketball patterns. Disseríation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1884. 

1404. Swanson, Rosemary & Henderson, Ronald W. 
(U Arizona) Achieving home-school continuity in the 
socialization of an academic motive. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 38-44. —Con- 
ducted a field experiment to test the effectiveness of 
procedures designed to enable parents to influence 
children’s motivation toward reading, a goal commonly 
valued by parents and school personnel. 20 Papago 
native American mothers were trained to use reinforce- 
ment principles to increase the positive valence of 
reading as a free-choice activity for their 20 2nd grade 
children. Analysis revealed a significant increase in 
children’s preference for reading materials in a struc- 
tured free-choice situation. A generalization trial utiliz- 
ing a control group was designed to determine whether 
training effects generalized to a classroom free-choice 
situation. Analysis revealed a significant difference in 
preference for reading favoring experimental over 
control group children. Implications for cooperative 
home-school efforts are discussed. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1405. Sweetman, Charles H. (U Northern Colorado) 
Goal setting used as a technique for exploring relevance 
as a process both external and internal to the student. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 


34(11-B), 5723-5724. 

1406. von Raffler-Engel, Walburga & Hutcheson, 
Robert Н. (Vanderbilt U) Language intervention pro- 
grams in the United States 1960-1974: Theoretical 
Issues, experimental research, and practical applica- 
tion. Amsterdam, Netherlands: Van GR 1975.92 p- 
—Discusses theoretical issues, experimental research, 
and practical application of US language programs over 
а 15-уг period. Language is considered in its relations 
with dialects, program structures, the home environment, 
teachers and teaching materials, and linguistic levels. 
рр lists of programs are included. 

E ; Hill M.; Hops, Hyman & Fi bai 
Edward. (CORBEH, Eugene, OR)Deviant posa 
behavior as a function of combinations of social and 
token reinforcement and cost contingency. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jan), Vol 7(1), 76-88. — Evaluated a series 
of program variables in modifying deviant classroom 
behavior. Exp I, with 4 male and 1 female 6-9 yr old 
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problem children, evaluated combinations of 1 setting 
variable and 3 treatment variables (social reinforcement, 
token reinforcement, and cost contingency) in modifying 
behavior. Exp II, with Smale Ss similar to the Ss in Exp I, 
evaluated combined effects of the variables over an 
extended period (45 days). Combinations of variables 
were less effectivein controlling behavior than simultane- 
ous application of all treatment variables. Relationships 
were found between increases in appropriate behavior 
and both token reinforcement and cost contingency. 
Increases in appropriate behavior were associated with a 
change in setting and with manipulation of social 
reinforcementfrom the teachers. Effects obtained with 
the combined replication of all treatment variables in 
Exp II were virtually identical to those obtained in Exp I. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1408. Weinstein, Rhona S. (Yale U) Reading groups 
and teacher-child interaction in the first grade class- 
room. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5696-5697. 
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1409. Adams, Georgia B. (U Miami) A case study of 
specific life-space experiences of academically success- 
ful and nonsuccessful intermediate grade level Mexi- 
can-American migrant boys in Dade County, Florida. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1858-1858. 

1410. Allen, Philip G. (McNeese State U) An 
exploration of relationships between age at entrance 
into first grade and subsequent achievement in selected 
subject areas. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4037-4038. 

1411. Annis, Linda & Davis, J. Kent.(Ball State U) The 
effect of encoding and an external memory device on 
note taking. Journal of Experimental Education, Vol 
44(2), 44-46. —Assigned 85 college students to 7 note- 
taking and review conditions in a human development 
course to determine the relative importance of the 
functions of encoding and either an externally provided 
or a personally produced memory device. Results of a 
posttest show that a combination of encoding and 
reviewing either one’s own notes or an outline of the 
lecture produced the best recall scores, while either 
personally encoding notes or being provided with a 
lecture outline during the lecture accompanied by 
“mental” review produced the least recall. —Journal 
abstract. 

1412. Bell, Michael L. & Davidson, Charles W. 
(Southwest Missouri State U) Relationships between 
pupil-on-task-performance and pupil achievement. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Jan), Vol 69(5), 
172-176. —The classes of 23 4th, Sth, and 6th grade 
teachers were observed on 3 different class meetings and 
the pupil-on-task-performance was recorded for each 
student. The IQ of each student was measured by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, Short Form. The 
achievement of each student on the unit being taught 
was measured by teacher-made tests. A partial correla- 
tion, for each class, between pupil-on-task-performance 
and pupil achievement, partialling out pupil intelligence, 
was computed. In those classes where the partial 
correlation was significant (.05 level or less), the specific 
teacher behaviors were found to be different from the 
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teachers’ behaviors where partial correlations were not 
significant. —Journal abstract. ү 

1413. Briggs, Elizabeth J. (U Toronto, Canada) 
Reading, eye movements and instructional television. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
А), 4039-4040. 

1414. Carter, Edwin; Telaak-Carter, Kathleen; 
Couture, Eugene & Wright, Pamela. (State U New York, 
Geneseo) The effect of differing criteria for unit exam 
mastery on college test performance. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 54-57. 
—The influence of differing criteria for receiving a grade 
of A on unit exams (representing 75% of the course 
grade) in a college course was investigated with 102 
college students in 3 groups. Group 1 Ss received an A if 
they scored 90% on each of the 10 unit exams; Group 2 
Ss were required to score 100% on 9 of the exams; Group 
3 Ss were required to accumulate 90% of the cumulative 
total points on the unit exams considered collectively. 
Group 2 students were significantly superior to those of 
the other groups in their performance on a common final 
exam, and their final course grade. There were signifi- 
cantly more retakes among Group 2 Ss. 

1415. Chang, Chen-lieh (Wayne State U) An analysis 
of the effects of personal values on job achievements of 
students in a high school cooperative vocational 
program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4041-4042. 

1416. Cochran, Judith A. (Arizona State U) A 
descriptive study examining grades, reading ability and 
attrition of certain low income freshmen at Arizona 
State University. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4042-4043. 

1417. Cooper, Thomas C. (U Georgia) Measuring 
written syntactic patterns of second language learners 
of German. Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 69(5), 176-183. —Used quantitative methods to 
analyze a corpus of writing produced by 4 levels of 
American college students (V = 40) and by 1 group of 
profession German writers (N — 10). Analysis was 
undertaken to (a) determine wther or not significant 
quantitative differences in the use of selected syntactic 
structures existed between the 5 groups and (b) test the 
validity of K. W. Hunt's (1965) method of measuring 
syntactic maturity when applied to the writing of 2nd 
language learners and native Germans. Basically, the 
Hunt method measures syntactic acquisition by quanti- 
fying the rate of occurrence of sentence-embedding 
transformation in writing samples. Finding indicate that 
developmental stages in the acquisition of written 
German syntax did exist in this study and that these 
stages were most clearly definable between every other 
level. Hunt's method of measuring syntactic maturity 
was successfully applied to measuring 2nd language 
acquisition. In addition, some comparisons were made 
between this study and other Ist language acquisition 
studies, and suggestions for further research are offered. 
—Journal abstract. 

1418. Eagan, Ruth, (U New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) An investigation into the relationship of the 
pausing phenomena in oral reading and reading 
comprehension. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 21(4), 278-288. —Investigated whether 
misuse of the pause in oral reading was related to the 
silent and oral reading comprehension abilities of 24 
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average, 24 above-average, and 24 below-average 2nd 
and 3rd graders. Although the pausing phenomena may 
be considered as 1 product of the reading act, in this 
study it was considered to be an overt manifestation of 
how children might be processing visual input while 
reading silently and orally. Results reveal that the 
pausing phenomena in oral reading were consistently 
and significantly able to discriminate between silent 
reading ability groups. However, while the "processes" of 
silent and oral reading seemed to be similar, the 
“products” (or comprehension) of silent and oral reading 
did not appear to be related. Further Ss who were the 
better silent readers seemed to be impeded by the 
necessity of reading orally. Nevertheless, oral reading 
appeared to assist comprehension for the younger and 
less proficient readers. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1419. Eason, Dorothy J. (U North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Predictive variables and scholastic performance 
of adults on a college campus. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1943. 

1420. Hanna, Gerald S. (Kansas State U) Effects of 
total and partial feedback in multiple-choice testing 
upon learning. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Jan), Vol 69(5), 202-205. —Compared posttest 
performance resulting from total feedback, partial 
feedback, and no feedback in a multiple-choice test. 
Approximately, 1,400 5th and 6th graders first took a 
completion-format pretest which was used to match 
triads. Next, they all took a multiple-choice test, under 
each of 3 experimental feedback conditions—total 
immediate feedback, partial immediate feedback, and no 
feedback. Finally, Ss took a completion-format posttest. 
As predicted, Ss taking the multiple-choice test without 
feedback had significantly lower posttest performance 
than either feedback group. An hypothesized 
Aptitude х Treatment interaction was found between 
achievement level and feedback treatment. An unexpect- 
edSex X Feedback interaction also emerged. —Journal 
abstract. 

1421. Horsky, Gregory A. (U Iowa) A study of the 
perception of letters and basic Sight vocabulary words 
of fourth and fifth grade children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4047. 

1422. Kooker, Earl W. (North Texas State U) 

Changes in grade distributions associated with changes 
in class attendance policies. Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(1), 56-57. — Compared student achievement before 
and after а change in class attendance policies which 
gave the students responsibility for their attendance. Ss 
were 448 students, before the change, enrolled in 13 
sections of a junior-senior class in experimental psychol- 
ору, and 530 students enrolled, after the change, in 12 
sections of the same class. Instructor, text, tests, extra- 
class projects, and grading methods were unchanged. 
Letter grade distribution changed after introduction of 
the new policy; the “B” category showed an appreciable 
decrease and the combined "D" and "F" categories 
showed an appreciable increase. Possible reasons for the 
change are considered, and it is concluded that irregular 
персе may affect performance unfavorably. 
—1. Davis. 

1423. Lackamp, Leo B. (U Toledo) The academic 
achievement, learning interests, self-concept, fate 
control and post high school aspirations of Black 
parochial and public high school students: A compara- 
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tive study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4049. A 

1424. Leonetti, Robert & Muller, Douglas G. (Trini- 
dad State Junior Coll) The Spanish-surnamed child: 
Self-concept and school. Elementary School Journal, 
1976(Jan), Vol 76(4), 247-255. — Presents the results of 
several studies about the inferior educational attainments 
of Spanish-American children. Apparently the negative 
self-concepts of members of this minority group are 
significantly related to their inferior educational per- 
formance. Negative self-concepts are caused and rein- 
forced by language handicaps and by the cultural traits 
of this group, which include their self-fulfilling determin- 
istic view of their own lives, their acceptance of the status 
quo, and their orientation toward present satisfactions 
instead of toward possible future accomplishments. (34 
ref) —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1425. Middleton, Ernest J. (U Colorado) The effects 
of desegregation on the academic achievement of Black 
and White high school seniors in St. Mary Parish, 
Louisiana. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1878. 

1426. Nitta, Noriyoshi & Nagano, Shigefumi, The 
effects of pre-school education. Research Bulletin of the 
National Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 
1975(March), No 13, 17-19. — Compared the perform- 
ance in elementary school of 4,000 children from upper-, 
middle-, and lower-class families in 3 Tokyo prefectures, 
who had attended (a) a kindergarten, (b) a nursery 
school, or (c) neither type of early school. Ss were also 
classified by intelligence levels. Ín general, those who 
had attended kindergarten performed best, but there 
were differences by region and economic class. 

1427. O'Reilly, R. (U Ottawa, Canada) Classroom 
climate and achievement in secondary school mathe- 
matics classes. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 21(4), 241-248. —Attempted to show 
that the psychological climate of a classroom has an 
effect on the learning of students. Ss were 1,100 
secondary students in 48 mathematics classes in Eastern 
Ontario. Variables in the study included pupil scholastic 
aptitude, student achievement, classroom climate as 
measured by the Learning Environment Inventory (LEI), 
and pupil characteristics such as social background, 
liking for school and future orientation. Results lead to 
the following conclusions: (a) Classroom climate is a 
Significant factor in pupil achievement. (b) Although 
pupil personal and social characteristics are important 
correlates of achievement, climate in some instances is a 
more important factor. (c) Although input, process, and 
Output are all intercorrelated, Process variables have an 
independent effect on achievement. (d) Education 
includes psychosocial factors as well as academic factors 
and the 2 are related, —Journal abstract. 


and college Success for Black and White students. 
Journal of Ди Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 


(SAT) Scores with 2 criteria of academic success— GPA 
= Students’ estimated probability of Teceiving a degree. 
"actor analyses of a 115-item university climate ques- 
tionnaire were performed separately for samples of 138 
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Black and 550 White college students. SAT scores were 
significantly related to GPA for both Blacks and Whites, 
although they were not related to Ss’ estimated probabili- 
ly of recieving a degree in either racial group. Some 
university climate scales were significantly related to the 
2. criteria. Viewing the university in a positive way was 
associated (a) with high criterion scores for Whites and 
with low criterion scores for Blacks, and (b) with high 
SAT scores for Whites and low SAT scores for Blacks. 
Although GPA was significantly correlated with estimat- 
ed probability of degree in both Black and White 
samples, the correlation was significantly higher in the 
Black sample. (16 ref) — Journal abstract. 

1429. Shutman, Edward. (U Southern California) The 
relationship of desegregation and of consistent attend- 
ance to reading achievement of primary-grade Negro 
pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1883. 


Classroom Dynamics & Student Adjustment 
& Attitudes 


1430. Anderson, Rolph E.; Choi, Kwang S. & Hair, 
Joseph F. (Drexel U) Cognitive consistency theory and 
student evaluation of teacher effectiveness. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1975(Win), Vol 44(2), 64—70. 
— To determine the applicability of cognitive consistency 
theory to student evaluations of instructors, the grade 
expectations and instructor evaluations of 108 under- 
graduate and graduate students were obtained during the 
first and last weeks of the term in 5 separate business 
management courses. Respondents were divided into 3 
Categories depending upon whether their grade expecta- 
tions remained the same, fell, or rose from the beginning 
to the end of the course. Results support cognitive 
consistency theory in that student evaluations of instruc- 
tors varied directly, after disconfirmed grade expecta- 
tions, with the directional change (up or down) in 
student grade expectations. The positive impact on 
instructor evaluations of an increase in student grade 
expectations was approximately the same as the negative 
impact of a decline in grade expectations. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1431, Banks, Carl. (U Kentucky) Perceptions of the 
secondary school held by higher- and lower-income 
Students and teachers in selected schools in Eastern 
Kentucky. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 


Vol 35(4-A), 1891. 

1432, Beranis, Theodore A. (Northern Illinois U) A 
Study of the effects of a 45—15 continuous school year 
experience on student vacation activities and attitudes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1892. 

à 1433. Berkowitz, Albert J. & Warren, Sue A. Previous 
contact and choice of mental retardation versus speech 
and hearing major. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 
14(1), 20-21. —Surveyed undergraduate majors in 
mental retardation (MR) and seniors and graduate 
students in speech and hearing (S-H). Data show the MR 
majors were likely to have worked with retarded 
individuals in volunteer activities or summer camp, while 
S-H majors were more likely to have relatives with 
speech or hearing impediments: 

1434. Blimline, Carol & New, Rowland. (Montgomery 
Community Coll, Rockville, MD) Evaluating the effec- 
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tiveness of a freshman orientation course. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 
471-474. —Evaluated the effectiveness of a community 
college orientation course and determined the frequency 
of counselor-student contact. 373 freshmen completed a 
specially developed freshmen seminar questionnaire after 
they had completed the orientation course. The course 
involved having the Ss choose various counseling groups 
focusing on different topics (e.g., vocational planning, 
study skills, or human sexuality) which used either 
traditional or student-led instructional approaches. 
There were no significant differences between groups” 
responses to a questionnaire designed to measure the 
objectives, but counselor-student contact was signifi- 
cantly affected, with the greatest number of contacts in 
the group which emphasized student-led discussions and 
an open-format. —Journal abstract, 

1435. 
of ability ч 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 849-850. —93 college students 
estimated how they compared with their classmates in 3 
abilities: mathematics, reading, and creative thinking, It 
was hypothesized and found that Ss rank themselves 
least favorably on ability in mathematics. A model of 
social-comparison processes is presented as a tentative 
explanation for this finding. —Journal abstract. 

1436. Brabant, Sarah & Garbin, Albeno P. (U 
Southwestern Louisiana) Sex of student as defined by 
sex-typical experiences and persistence in higher 
education. Journal Of College Student Personnel, 
1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 28-33. —Examined the relationship 
between students’ sex and persistence in higher educa- 
tion. 1,934 college freshmen completed a 389-item 
Likert-type biographical inventory. Four years later, the 
responses of 1,904 of these Ss were matched with the 
total number of credit hours earned. The traditional 
definition of sex was equivalent to the response of either 
“male” or “female” given by the student to the item 
requesting sex information. An alternative definition of 
sex based on sex-typical' experiences is described. Males 
evidenced greater persistence in higher education than 
did females. Male-typical Ss were characterized by 
greater persistence in higher education than female- 
typical ones with respect to only reading habits and 
choices and sports experience. Sex-typical experiences 
did not appear to be related to Persistence in higher 
education with respect to perception and evaluation of 
Courses or nonparticipatory activities. (18 ref) —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

1437. Burbach, Harold J. & Bridgeman, Brent. (U 
Virginia) Relationship between self-esteem and locus of 
control in Black and White fifth-grade students. Child 
Study Journal, 1976 Vol 6(1), 33-37. —Examined the 
relationship between Coopersmith's Self Esteem Invento- 
ry (CSEI) and the Intellectual Achievement Responsibil- 
ity Questionnaire (IAR). A sample of 274 5th graders 
was subdivided by sex and race, and a low positive 
relationship between these 2 scales persisted across all 
groups. When the total Intellectual score was separated 
into its Intellectual-Success and Intellectual-Failure and 
components and correlated with the CSEI, it was 
discovered that for females and Black males, self-esteem 
was significantly related to taking personal credit for 
academic success. High self-esteem among White males 
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was significantly related to accepting blame for academic 
failure. —Journal abstract. 

1438. Carmichael Robert L. (U California, Los 
Angeles) A longitudinal comparison of intelligence and 
scholarship performance profiles of scouts and non- 
Scouts during elementary and secondary school years. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1897—1898. 

1439. Centobene, William J. (United States Interna- 
tional U) Participation in community college house 
functions as related to self concept and motivation of 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5648. 

1440. Copeland, Robert M. (Oregon State U) A 
comparative study of visually perceived teacher nonver- 
bal behavior and the formation of student affect among 
members of three different ethnic groups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-А), 
1865—1866. 

1441. Denver, Donald R. (United States International 
U) Attitudinal, behavioral, and demographic character- 
istics of doctoral students in human behavior at United 
States International University. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5650. 

1442. Dilendik, John R. (Moravian Coll) Attitude 
similarity and the covert curriculum. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 69(8), 304-309. —Exam- 
ined the relationship between teacher-student attitude 
similarity and the student's subsequent attraction to the 
teacher, the lesson, and the audiovisual approach. 
Attitudes of 161 7-12 graders were measured by a 24- 
item questionnaire. Extreme attitudes were then given by 
à videotaped teacher in the context of a social studies 
lesson. Short- and long-term liking for the teacher or the 
lesson, and the audio-visual approach were determined 
using Ss evaluation forms completed immediately and 4 
wks after the videotape presentation. Stepwise multiple 
regression analyses revealed a significant positive rela- 
tionship between attitudinal similarity and short- and 
long-term liking for the teacher. The results are discussed 
within a classical conditioning model of attraction in 
which the attitude statements are the UCSs, the 
evaluation of the teacher the CR, and the lesson and 
technique are the CSs. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1443. Falconer, Robert A. (Indiana U) The effect of 
locus of control on participation in adult learning 
activities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1943-1944. 

1444. Fitzgerald, Barry C. (Western Michigan U) 
Urban high school dropouts and graduates: A compara- 
tive study of pupil-teacher relationships and profile 
characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1868-1869, 

1445. Fullerton, Theo F. & Britton, Jean O. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U) Collegiate persistence of vocationally 
undecided males. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Apr), Vol 69(8), 300-304. —Studied characteristics 
of persisting and nonpersisting vocationally undecided 
male college students. Demographic, academic, health, 
and psychological factors previously found to differenti- 
ate persisting (Ss completing Ist term of ‘junior year on or 
ahead of schedule) and nonpersisting college students 
were examined for 315 males who responded “undecid- 

ed” or did not respond to a vocational choice item on a 
personal information form completed upon entree to a 
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large state university. The investigation focused on the 
identification of differences between groups and items 
which separate and predict group membership. Although 
complexity interrelated, 2 themes emerged which charac- 
terized the persisting group: (a) a stronger motivation to 
a college degree and (b) a stronger academic interest and 
better performance. —Journal abstract. 

1446. Gadzella, Bernadette M. & Fournet, Glenn P. 
(East Texas State U) Differences between high and low 
achievers on self-perceptions. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 44-48. —Differences 
between and changes over a semester on self-perceptions 
of a quality student were analyzed for 162 high and 120 
low achievers, as measured by a self-rating scale, devised 
with 37 student-suggested characteristics of a quality 
student and designed to record 3 different ratings on 
stanine scales. Characteristics were collapsed into 5 
general groups reflecting learning in class, study habits 
and attitudes, peer relationships, student-instructor 
relationships, and physical and emotional needs. Trend 
analysis showed significant differences between the 2 
groups on 3 group characteristics, and «significant 


upward shifts and interaction effects on all 5 group 
characteristics. Interesting self-rating pattern «merged. 
Traits of high and low achievers should be valuable 


knowledge for instructors. —Journal abstract. 

1447. Getsinger, Stephen Н. & Garfield, Nanc; .!. (VA 
Hosp, Perry Point, MD) Male students’ perceptions of 
counselors, guidance counselors, and counseling psy- 
chologists. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 7-10. —50 male undergraduates" 
perceptions of counselors, counseling psychologists, and 
Buidance counselors were compared by means of a 
semantic differential instrument. Counseling psycholo- 
gists were perceived as being likely sources of help for 
emotional, family, interpersonal, and sexual problems. 
Counselors were perceived as more likely sources of help 
for vocational and educational problems. — Journal 
abstract. 

1448. Gifford, Robert.(U Guelph, Canada) Environ- 
mental numbness in the classroom. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 4-7. — Performed 
à study with 32 university students to test the hypothesis 
that in the institutional setting, the Ss would not 
substantially change an inhospitable arrangement, de- 
spite their membership in a relatively high environmental 
awareness group. Instructor E's observed and recorded 
Ss' behavior in a laboratory which had been slightly 
altered to maximize difficulty of movement in the room. 
The amount and frequency of S alteration. of the 
inhospitable furnishings was compared with person- 
furnishing distances in a noninstitutional, personalized 
Setting. Results indicate a strong tendency for Ss to 
accept without alteration a rather uncomfortable class 
Toom arrangement. A brief discussion of possible 
implications for student attitudes toward school is 
presented. One implication is that a specific inhospitality 
may lead to a diffuse negative feeling and may affect 
communicative behavior. —Journal abstract. 

1449. Gruver, Gene G. & Labadie, Susan K. (U 
Arizona Student Counseling Service) Marital dissatisfac- 
tion among college students. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 454-458. —Adminis- 
tered the Marital Adjustment Inventory and a semantic 
differential measure of marital satisfaction to 800 
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married university students living in university family 
housing. 153 males and 159 females responded (39%). 
Data show that 70% of their marriages were relatively 
happy. Only 6 respondents categorized their marriages as 
unhappy, but approximately 10% were considering 
divorce. Sex, communication, and time were viewed by 
both husbands and wives as the greatest sources of 
marital problems. Difficulties with alcohol or drugs were 
nonexistent. —L. Gorsey. 

1450. Haslett, Betty J. (U Delaware) Attitudes toward 
teachers as a function of student academic self-con- 
cept. Research in Higher Education, 1976 Vol 4(1), 41-58. 
—Semantic differential scales constructed to measure 
“academic self-concept” and “good teacher concept” 
were completed by 667 high school students and 223 
college students. Factor analysis revealed that all Ss 
evaluated themselves as students in terms of Academic 
Skill and Ability, Interpersonal Effectiveness, and 
Quality of Scholastic Involvement. College Ss also 
evaluated themselves on Self-Confidence and Style of 
Intellectual Inquiry, while high school Ss evaluated 
themselves on their Tolerance. All Ss judged teachers on 
the dimensions of StudentTeacher Rapport, Communi- 
cative Style, Instructional Style, and Stimulation. Dimen- 
sions of student academic self-concept were significantly 
related to Ss’ judgments of teaching: Student Interper- 
sonal Effectiveness was the most significant overall 
predictor of high school Ss’ attitudes toward teachers, 
whereas an S's assessment of his/her academic abilities 
was the major predictive variable among college Ss. 
College females rated teachers significantly higher on the 
student-teacher rapport dimension than did males. (31 


ref) —Journal abstract. 

1451. Jury, L. E.; Willower, D. J. & DeLacy, W. J. 
Teacher self-actualization and Pupil control ideology. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
21(4), 295-301. — The prediction that level of teacher 
self-actualization would be directly related to humanism 
in teacher pupil control ideology was supported by data 
gathered from 272 public school teachers. $$ were 
administered the Personal Orientation Inventory and the 
Pupil Control Ideology Form. Expected differences in 
the pupil control ideology of elementary and secondary 
teachers were found, but level of self-actualization was 
not significantly different for teachers grouped dichoto- 
mously according to sex, grade levels taught, or experi- 
ence. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1452. Kime, Ronald G. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Learning and attitude change in a college course. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5682-5683. 

1453. Margavio, A. V. & Floyd, H. Hugh. (Louisiana 
State U, New Orleans) Rigidity and choice of college 
among university students. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 821-822. —Administered a 
questionnaire containing the Gough-Sanford Rigidity 
Scale to 262 students at a large southern university. 
Results from Ss who had changed their majors show that 
(a) liberal arts upperclassmen were more flexible than 
education and business administration upperclassmen; 
(b) flexible liberal arts upperclassmen were formerly 
education and business administration lowerclassmen; 
and (c) rigid education and business administration 
upperclassmen were formerly liberal arts lowerclassmen. 
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A selective process in college major choices is postulated, 
—Journal abstract. 

1454. McEwen, Nelly. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) The quantification of individual student verbaliza- 
tion in a second language classroom. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 22(1), 76-87. 
—Describes the development of the Preliminary L2 
System (L2P) designed to measure verbal interaction in 
2nd-language classrooms, and its application in a French 
class of 27 students, Grade 11, for approximately one- 
half hr daily for 4 consecutive days while the students 
were engaged in oral work. Ss were grouped by sex and 
achievement; no sex difference in achievement was 
observed. Boys participated more than girls, and high 
achievers more than low achievers, in verbal interactions, 
Other differences between high and low achievers are 
reported in detail. Results established the utility of the 
L2P as a source of information about the nature of 
teacher-student dyadic interaction in 2nd language 
classrooms. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1455. Moos, Rudolf H. & Otto, Jean. (Stanford U) The 
impact of coed living on males and females. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 
459467. —Compared the characteristics of college 
freshmen choosing either coed or one-sex residence 
facilities and the effects of these living arrangements on 
attitudes and behaviors. Data were obtained from 
freshmen in 10 female, 10 male, and 17 coed residence 
units before college entrance and again during the spring 
semester. There were relatively few initial differences 
between males who entered coed units and those who 
entered all-male units, while females who entered coed 
units had participated in more social and cultural 
activities, had engaged in more impulsive behaviors, and 
had more positive self-concepts and moods and higher 
aspiration levels than females choosing all-female units. 
Levels of aspiration and interest in more difficult careers 
decreased over the year for both males and females in 
соей units. Females in coed units were also more likely 
to drop out of college than females in all-female units. 
Males and females in the coed units used the student 
health center significantly more often than Ss in the one- 
sex units. (23 ref) — 7. Gorsey. 

1456. Nober, Linda W. & Nober, E. Harris. (Clark 
School for the Deaf, Ctr for Audiological Services, 
Northampton, MA) Auditory discrimination of learning 
disabled children in quiet and classroom noise. Journal 
of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Dec), Vol 8(10), 656-659. 
—Examined the effects of classroom noise on an 
auditory processing task of learning disabled children, 
with distractibility, activity, and cognition controlled. 40 
children divided into normal and learning disabled 
groups were administered both forms of the Auditory 
Discrimination Test. 2 listening conditions were tested: 
(a) the relative quiet of small test rooms, and (b) 
classroom noise (on a tape recorder) in the same test 
rooms. Results show that learning disabled Ss made 
significantly more auditory discrimination errors than 
normals in both quiet and noise conditions. Both normal 
and learning disabled Ss made significantly more 
auditory discrimination errors in noise than in quiet. It 
cannot be said that the noise affected the 2 groups 
differentially; the magnitude of the differences was 
comparable statistically. It is concluded that auditory 

iscrimination scores in quiet do not reflect accurately 
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the expected value for the classroom. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1457. Pascarella, Ernest T. & Hutcheson, Sigrid. 
(Syracuse U Ctr for Instructional Development) Admin- 
istrators' perceptions of student characteristics. Jour- 
nal of College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 
475—480. —299 college freshmen and 250 seniors and 51 
university administrators rated each other and them- 
selves on 7-point semantic differential scales. Adminis- 
trators significantly underestimated students' self-report- 
ed intellectual orientations. Moreover, students projected 
administrators as viewing them significantly lower on 
this factor than administrators actually did. (17 ref) 

1458. Peters, Roger W. & Torrance, E. Paul.(Central 
Missouri State U) Effects of triadic interaction on 
performance of five-year-old disadvantaged children. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 
755-758. —To test the hypotheses that 5-yr-old children 
in triads would accomplish more work and persevere 
longer on a construction task than when working alone 
and that the performance of triads of females would be 
superior to that of males, 12 male and 12 female 5-yr-old 
Ss enrolled in day care centers were first tested 
individually and then tested on a different day in 
randomly composed same-sex triads. Time persisted was 
significant in favor of individual working conditions and 
females. Males, however, used more blocks in less time 
than the females. Results indicate that 5-yr-olds have 
very limited skills for working cooperatively in 3-person 
groups. —Journal abstract. 

1459. Podraza, Alexander J. (Yeshiva U) Student 
perceptions of behaviors legitimate for principals to 
prescribe. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1928-1929. 

1460. Pritchett, Wendell, (Pennsylvania State U) The 
relationship between teacher pupil control behavior and 
student attitudes toward school. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1929-1930. 

1461. Ross, Margaret А. (Marietta Coll Counseling 
Ctr) College orientation: A three-way street. Journal of 
College Student Personnel 1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 
468-470. —Describes a new approach to freshman 
orientation. that involves faculty, upperclass student 
leaders, and freshmen. Through the use of mini-classes, 
social activities, and communication workshops, the 
freshman is aided in (a) adapting to the college 
classroom; (b) adapting to the college community; and 
(c) self-exploration. 

1462. Schlachet, Peter J. (City Coll, City U New 
York) Identity conflicts in minority college youth. 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1975(Fal), Vol 
7(2), 134-139. — Discusses contrasts between the college 
experiences of White college students and those of 
minority students. It is argued that, for the White 
student, college supports the quest for a coherent adult 
identity by acting as an extra-parental transmitter of 
cultural norms and values. The minority student, 
however, comes from a much different culture and is 
often confronted with a choice between assimilation and 
compromise (i.e., a loss of ethnic identity) and potential 

surrender of educational ambitions. Rather than enhanc- 
ing identity development by providing consistency 
between home and school, the university can represent 
an obstacle by making necessary simultaneous adapta- 
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tion to 2 antagonistic sets of values. Two case illustra- 
tions are included. —Journal summary. 

1463. Smith, Richard J. & Hansen, Lee H. (U 
Wisconsin) Integrating reading and writing: Effects on 
children's attitudes. Elementary School Journal, 
1976(Jan), Vol 76(4), 238-245. —Investigated the attitu- 
dinal effects of self-selected vs teacher-assigned w riting 
tasks based on reading assignments; effects were studied 
with reference to the Ss’ sex and reading abilities. Ss were 
464 4th graders. The three treatments were (a) teacher- 
assigned writing tasks, (b) self-selected writing tasks, and 
(c) no writing tasks (control group). The assignment 
consisted of enlarging upon a previously read 1,000-word 
story. The “cut-off” percentiles for good vs poor readers 
were respectively the 60th and the 40th percentiles on a 
standardized reading test. The 2 experimental groups 
responded on 5-point rating scales that indicated the 
degree of enjoyment of the reading and writing tasks. 
Results indicate that the source of the assignment of the 
writing tasks did not decrease the pupils’ enjoyment of 
the reading. Pupil attitudes toward reading selections 
were not related significantly to the quality of the 
writing. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1464. Waple, Charles C. (Bowling Green State U) 
Relationship between the existence of “ressentiment,” 
student perception of internal-external control and 
pupil control ideology of certificated high school staff, 
in selected Ohio public schools. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1939. 
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1465. Abelson, A. Geoffrey. (U Michigan, Inst for the 
Study of Mental Retardation & Related Disabilities) 
Measuring preschools' readiness to mainstream handi- 
capped children. Child Welfare, 1976(Mar), Vol 55(3), 
216-220. —Surveyed and observed 45 preschools (parent 
Cooperative, traditional proprietary, church-controlled, 
Montessori, drop-in center, and college laboratory) in 
Michigan to determine whether programs and physical 
facilities existed in the area that could be recommended 
to parents of handicapped children. Data on the physical 
plant design, adult-child ratio, availability of learning 
materials, toys and cots, and the management style of the 
teachers were obtained during a 2-hr observation period 
and from staff responses to questionnaire. Most of the 
preschool directors and teachers included in the study 
revealed a positive attitude toward integrating handi- 
capped and developmentally delayed children into their 
programs, indicative of changing beliefs and values 
regarding the handicapped. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1466. Ayers Shelley K.; Potter, Robert E. & 
McDearmon, James R. (Seattle Speech & Hearing Ctr, 
WA) Using reinforcement therapy and precision teach- 
ing techniques with adult aphasics. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 
301-305. —Describes a treatment procedure combining 
reinforcement therapy with precision teaching tech- 
niques. Ss were 4 46—78 yr old aphasics who demonstra- 
ted positive speech and language changes which coincid- 
ed with category changes on the Minnesota Test for 
Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia. Results are discussed 
in terms of justifying further use of the procedure for the 
brain injured adult with language deficit. —Journal 
abstract. 
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1467. Bogdan, Robert. (Ctr on Human Policy, Syra- 
cuse, NY) National policy and situated meaning: The 
case of Head Start and the handicapped. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr) Vol 46(2), 
229-235. — Notes that recent amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Act required Head Start pro- 
grams to increase the number of “handicapped” children 
to 10% of those served. Using an interactionist perspec- 
tive and participant observation data from 30 programs, 
the effect of the legislation on local programs, the process 
by which official rates of deviance are produced, and the 
manner in which mandates from the national level alter 
situated meaning are discussed. (27 ref) 

1468. Brown, Virginia. (Kansas State U)A basic Q- 
sheet for analyzing and comparing curriculum materials 
and proposals. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1975(Aug.ep), Vol 8(7), 409-416. —Examines various 
roles of the special education teacher and models used to 
evaluate special education materials. A 3l-item “Q- 
Sheet” (a generic term used to refer to any standard set 
of questions, probes, or program elements used as the 
basis for systematic analysis of an instructional program) 
is described. Some of the areas covered in the Q-Sheet 
are (a) the rationale for developing the program, (b) 
methods of checking the quality of the content of the 
material, (c) specific modifications for individualization, 
and (d) the developmental interest level of the materials. 
Suggestions are presented for methods of learning to use 
the Q-sheet. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1469. Budoff, Milton. Engendering change in special 
education practices. Harvard Educational Review, 
1975(Nov), Vol 45(4), 507-526. —Chapter 766 is a 1972 
Massachusetts law designed to meet the special needs of 
all children and the education of the handicapped in 
particular. Its importance and implications, and the 
magnitude of the problems of implementing it, are 
reviewed. —C. M. Franks. 

1470. Cole, P. G. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) 
The efficacy of a social learning curriculum with 
borderline mentally retarded children. Australian Jour- 
nal of Mental Retardation, 1975(Sep), Vol 3(7), 191-199. 
—A social learning curriculum based on Function III of 
Н. Goldstein's (1964) curriculum for the educable 
mentally retarded was tested for its effectiveness in an 
urban setting. The Adaptive Behaviour Scale (Part I), the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the Primary Assessment 
Chart of Social Development, and a specially devised 
Checklist were used to contrast the attainments of 12 
educable mentally retarded Ss (CA, 6-12 yrs) utilized a 
social learning curriculum and matched controls who 
worked with a language skills program. Multivariate 
analyses of covariance, with pretest social maturity 
measures as covariates, revealed no significant differ- 
ences between adjusted posttest criterion means after an 
18-wk experimental period. The univariate tests were 
consistent with the multivariate analyses. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1471. Coon, Robert C.; Escandell, Vincent A.; Coon, 
Kathryn B. & Green, Juliet C. (Louisiana State U, Baton 
Rouge) Using an academic peer interaction contingency 
with emotionally disturbed children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1976(Spr), Vol 44(3), 17-20. —Intro- 
duced an academic peer interaction contingency pro- 
gram into an ongoing token economy program in a class 
of 5 6-11 yr old emotionally disturbed Black children 
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with minimal interpersonal skills. Seven behavioral 
categories of academically relevant and irrelevant behav- 
iors were recorded during multiple baseline, contingency, 
and follow up observation periods. Statistical analysis 
revealed a significant Category effect and a significant 
Category X Time interaction, indicating significant 
changes in the distribution of student behavior across 
categories as a function of contingency introduction. 
Hypothesized increases in student academic cooperation 
with peers and teacher, and hypothesized decreases in 
student academic work alone occurred at statistically 
significant levels. It is concluded that enduring academi- 
cally constructive changes in interpersonal interaction 
within the classroom occurred as the result of contingen- 
cy introduction. —Journal abstract. 

1472. Fluharty, William et al. (William Proctor Ctr, 
Cincinnati, OH) Anxiety in the teacher-student relation- 
ship as applicable to orientation and mobility instruc- 
tion. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Apr), Vol 70(4), 
153-156. —Anxiety is described as a frequent concomi- 
tant of the instruction of blind students, particularly in 
training in orientation and mobility. Symptoms and 
possible causes of anxiety are described. A number of 
approaches are suggested whereby the instructor can 
attempt to reduce or eliminate anxiety in the student. 
The student-teacher relationship is of great importance; 
if this is not satisfactory, or if other negative influences 
are operating in the situation, a team approach using 
rehabilitation counselors, social workers, teachers, and 
parents may be needed to help the student deal with 
anxiety. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1473. Gottesman, Ruth; Belmont, Ira & Kaminer, Ruth. 
(Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Admission 
and following follow-up status of reading disabled 
children referred to a medical clinic. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1975(Dec), Vol 8(10), 642-650. —58 7-14 yr 
old reading disabled children referred to a medical clinic 
for developmentally disabled children were examined on 
admission and after 3-5 yrs of special educational 
intervention. As a group, Ss showed minimal gains in 
reading, remaining among the poorest readers for age. 
However, % of the Ss (principally the older ones) made 
sufficient progress which, while slowly achieved, resulted 
in a minimal degree of functional reading. A high 
proportion of the Ss were diagnosed as having neurologic 
and/or psychiatric disorders which were unrelated to the 
level of reading failure found within the group. Findings 
suggest that such children are not representative of the 
general population of poor readers in the community and 
that throughout their schooling they require special 
educational methods, other than reading, for the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1474. Gurlanick, Michael J. (National Children's Ctr, 
Washington, DC) The value of integrating handicapped 
and nonhandicapped preschool children. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1976(Apr) Vol 46(2), 
236—245. —Proposes a conceptual and empirical frame- 
work to promote the development of handicapped 
preschool children through involvement with nonhandi- 
capped peers. The need for systematically designed 
interaction is stressed and related to research on peers as 
agents of change. Two studies of social play and 
language use among preschool children are offered as 
examples of the effectiveness of nonhandicapped child- 
ren as educational and therapeutic resources. A frame- 
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work for future research is discussed, and relevant 
variables are identified (e.g., CA of peer group, level of 
observational skills of handicapped children, type of 
behavior, and modeling context) (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1475. Hester, Callie B. (U Michigan) The develop- 
ment and implementation of a program for children 
with learning problems. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4046-4047. 

1476. Kirk, Samuel A. & Elkins, John. (U Arizona) 
Characteristics of children enrolled in the child service 
demonstration centers. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1975(Dec), Vol 8(10), 630-637. —Results of a study of 
more than 3,000 children enrolled in 21 child service 
demonstration centers for learning disabilities indicate 
that these children were generally below grade in 
educational achievement, especially in reading. 

1477. Kurtz, P. David & Neisworth, John T. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U, Coll of Human Development) Self control 
possibilities for exceptional children. Exceptional Child- 
ren, 1976(Jan), Vol 42(4), 212-217. — Behavior modifica- 
tion research and training materials within education 
have focused on techniques in which the locus of control 
rests solely with an external change agent. Recently, 
there has been increased interest in having the person 
control his own behavior. With the growing emphasis on 
normalization for handicapped children, self-control 
techniques may be especially pertinent. This article 
provides a definition of self-control and examines 3 self- 
control strategies that appear to have immediate implica- 
tion for exceptional children: (a) cue regulation, (b) self- 
reinforcement, and (c) self-observation. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1478. Libb, J. Wesley; Sachs, Carol & Boyd, William. 
(U Alabama) Reinforcement strategies for token 
economies in a special classroom setting. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 831-834. —Moni- 
tored both academic and disruptive behavior in a 
classroom for children with behavioral problems under 2 
different token reinforcement procedures, Ss were 6 9-13 
yr old boys. Behavioral control was demonstrated when 
Ss were reinforced on a VI schedule for “in-seat” 
behavior and also when they were reinforced for correct 
performance on daily tests. Academic performance was 
enhanced in the latter but not the former condition 
Suggesting that control of classroom behavioral problems 
may be more efficiently achieved by reinforcing academ- 
ic behaviors incompatible with disruptive behaviors. 
—Journal abstract. 

1479. Lovitt, Thomas C. (U Washington, Experimen- 
tal Education Unit, Seattle) Applied behavior analysis 
and learning disabilities: 1. Characteristics of ABA, 
general recommendations, and methodological limita- 
tions. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 
8(7), 432-443. —Recommends research on the curricu- 
lum for learning disabled children using the Applied 
Behavior Analysis (ABA) methodology. An explanation 
of the research variables suggested and a brief descrip- 
tion of the ABA research methodology are presented. 
Suggestions are made for research on general curriculum 
topics such as generalization and retention. A discussion 
is presented of some methodological limitations of the 
ABA system, and comments are included on how these 
limitations of the ABA system, and comments are 
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included on how these limitations might stimulate 
additional investigations. —Journal abstract. 

1480. MacMillan, Donald L.; Jones, Reginald L. & 
Meyers, C. Edward. (U California, Riverside) Main- 
streaming the mildly retarded: Some questions, cau- 
tions and guidelines. Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 
14(1), 3-10. —Discusses the integration of mildly 
handicapped learners with their peers in regular educa- 
tion programs and expresses concern that such “main- 
streaming,” without adequate precautionary measures, 
might be harmful to the exceptional child. The principle 
of mainstreaming and its implementation are distin- 
guished, and roadblocks to the implementation that exist 
in general education are examined. It is noted that 
children other than the mainstreamed are affected by 
such action. The experience of the California State Board 
of Education in removing educable mentally retarded 
children from special education classes, delabeling them, 
and returning them to regular programs, is described, 
and several of the problems inherent in mainstreaming 
are illustrated by the "resource teacher" model. In light 
of this experience, it is stressed that (a) emphasis be given 
to change agentry with respect to the makeup of each 
School district and the characteristics of the children 
involved, (b) the needs of individual mentally retarded 
children and the effects of their mainstreaming be 
considered, (c) priority be placed on the outcomes 
desired by mainstreaming, and (d) attention be given to 
the preparation of regular teachers for dealing effectively 
with mentally retarded students. (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1481. McCrary, Jack W. (Northern Illinois U) The 
disadvantaged student in Illinois public community 
colleges. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1922-1923. 

1482. Керр, Alan C.; Deitz, Samuel M. & Deitz, Diane 
E. (Georgia Retardation Ctr, Atlanta) Reducing inappro- 
priate behaviors in classrooms and in individual 
sessions through DRO schedules of reinforcement. 
Mental Retardation, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 11-15. —Dif- 
ferential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO) was 
used to reduce "hairtwirling," “handbiting,” and 
"thumbsucking" in 2 severely retarded institutionalized 
children, ages 9 and 11 yrs, and a mildly retarded 4-yr- 
old in individual settings. This reinforcement schedule 
was also used to reduce “talk-outs” in 3 mildly retarded 
children, ages 8, 9, and 13 yrs, in classroom settings. In 
all 6 cases, responding was reduced substantially, and the 
reduction was attributed to the DRO schedules under 
either multiple baseline or ABAB design. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1483. Semmler, Gerald T. (U Minnesota) Referrals as 
a form of clinical judgment: An application to special 
education. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5691. 

1484. Stephen, lan B. & MacMillan, Margaret . 
(Douglas Inch Ctr, Glasgow, Scotland) A school for 
truants. International Journal of Offender Therapy & 
Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(3), 228-232. 
—Describes a small unit for dealing with disruptive and 
truant children which has shown, in its Ist 8 mo of 
operation, that many such children could benefit from 
more individualized teaching in the community rather 
than being sent to residential institutions. (French, 
German & Spanish summaries) 
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1485. Tait, Pearl E. & Kessler, Carol.(Temple U) The 
way we get babies: A tactual sex education program. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Mar), Vol 70(3), 
116-120. —Presents an audio-tactual sex education 
program developed for presentation to individual visual- 
ly handicapped children. The program covers the 
processes of intercourse and childbirth, using dolls made 
of fabric. Included in the article are the transcript of the 
tapes used in the program and the directions for making 
the tactual materials. —Journal abstract. 

1486. Thurman, Richard L.; Bassin, Jeff & 
Ackermann, Teel. (U Missouri School of Education, St 
Louis) Sexuality, sex education and the mentally 
retarded: One educational approach. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1976(Feb), Vol 14(1), 19. —Presents a model of sex 
education whose basic premise is that parents and 
teachers must be knowledgeable and comfortable with 
their own sexuality as well as that of others. They must 
also be sensitive in dealing openly with various expres- 
sions of human sexuality. Although this program is 
designed for those involved with mentally retarded 
children, it can be generalized to all instructional 
programs in sex education. 

1487. Whyte,Lillian. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Prescriptive teaching: Changes in stage of logico- 
mathematical thinking and spatial development in a 
group of opportunity class children. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 22(1) 34-43. 
— Defines prescriptive teaching, an approach employed 
by special educators working with exceptional children. 
Changes in stages of logico-mathematical thinking in 53 
Ss in a 7-mo prescriptive teaching program are described. 
А contrast group of 17 Ss received special teaching in 
traditional form. Results indicate potential value of 
prescriptive teaching in accelerating development in 
exceptional children. —Journal abstract. 
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1488. Aiken, James; Barr, Margaret & Lopez, Homero. 
(U California Counseling Services, Santa Cruz) Orienta- 
tion advisor effectiveness: A continuing search. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 16-21. 
—Performed an exploratory study of the descriptive and 
standardized test factors related to orientation advisor 
effectiveness as perceived by 4,100 incoming university 
students, 6 supervisors, and 78 student advisors. Results 
indicate that effective advisors tended to be older, 
brighter, and classified as sophomores or juniors and 
were seen as reserved, interpersonally cautious, and 
empathetic to new students’ concerns. 

1489. Berkowitz, Morton I. (U Pittsburgh) A primer 
on school mental health consultation. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1975. xiii, 110 p. $10. —Summa- 
rizes the author's approaches based on his failures and 
successes. The process is described from inception 
through termination including results it may achieve. At 
all times consultation is viewed from the dual standpoint 
of the mental health consultant and the educator 
consultee whose roles in the interaction are examined. 

1490. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Junior Coll, Bryn Mawr, 
PA) Counseling for total student development. Psychol- 
ору, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 62-64. —Describes the 
counseling program at Harcum Junior College, a 2-yr 
college for women which is strongly committed to 
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concern for the individual student. Seven features of the 
counseling program are mentioned, and its extensive use 
by students and its high quality are emphasized. 
Vocational guidance receives special attention. 

1491. Briem, Ragnheidur H. (U Michigan) Develop- 
ment of an instrument to measure attitudes toward the 
study of foreign languages. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4039. 

1492. Broadley, G. & Broadley, Kathleen M. Rural 
standardisation of the Burt-Vernon Graded Word 
Reading Test. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 21(4), 289-294. —A rural standardization 
conducted in the County of Newell with 170 children, 
grades 1-9, confirmed the generalizability of the test. 
Norms closely paralleled those established by P. E. 
Vernon (see PA, Vol 53:12577) in Calgary in 1973. A 
significant difference was found among younger child- 
ren, however, indicating that the Calgary norms may be 
prorated too far downwards, It would appear also that 
with the use of a phonetically based program, the rate of 
learning sight words accelerates rapidly once particular 
skills have been mastered. An hypothesis that girls taught 
by women teachers would perform significantly better 
than boys was not upheld. —Journal abstract. 

1493. Bryen, Diane N. (Temple U) Speech-sound 
discrimination ability on linguistically unbiased tests. 
Exceptional Children, 1976(Jan), Vol 42(4), 195-201. —In 
response to the argument that traditional tests discrimi- 
nate against minority group members, speech-sound 
discrimination was assessed using a bilingual perspective 
rather than one stressing the rightness of standard 
English. Three parallel forms of speech-sound discrimi- 
nation (standard English, Black English, and Spanish) 
were each administered to 32 White, 32 Black, and 32 
Puerto Rican lower socioeconomic children. Results 
indicated that each language group did best on the 
discrimination form that most closely approximated the 
phonological structure of its language. Also, there were 
no significant differences in speech-sound discrimination 
ability among the 3 groups when performances across all 
language forms were considered. Educational implica- 
tions for assessment are discussed. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1494, Burlin, Frances-Dee. (State U New York 
Counseling & Personal Services, Albany) Locus of 
control and female occupational aspiration. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 126-129. 
—Investigated the relationship of locus of control to the 
ideal and real occupational aspirations (innovative, 
moderate, and traditional) of 139 11th-grade females. All 
Ss were given Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
and an occupational aspiration questionnaire construct- 
ed by the author. Innovative occupations are those in 
which fewer than 30% of the workers are women; 
moderate occupations are those in which 30-50% are 
women; and traditional occupations are those in which 
more than 50% are women. Innovative choices were 
made more often as an ideal aspiration than as a real 
aspiration; and reciprocally, traditional occupations 
were chosen less often as an ideal aspiration than as a 
real aspiration. Significant association was found be- 
tween locus of control and ideal occupational aspiration 
and between locus of control and the presence or 
absence of discrepancy between ideal and real occupa- 
tional aspiration. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1495. Busboom, Janet B. (U Illinois) An investigation 
of the relationship among various testing techniques on 
an informal reading inventory at instructional and 
frustration level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4041. 

1496. Calarusso, Ronald P.; Martin Hannah & 
Hartung, Joseph. (Georgia State U) Specific visual 
perceptual skills as long-term predictors of academic 
success. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Dec), Vol 
8(10), 651-655. —Attempted to determine the degree of 
relationship between the Frostig Developm. ntal test of 
Visual Perception (DTVP) and academic achievement as 

measured by the Scholastic Research Association 
Achievement Test Battery (SRA). The DTVP was 
administered to 57 kindergartners and 68 Ist graders 
while the SRA was administered to the same Ss when 
they reached 2nd and 3rd grade. Product-moment 
correlations were then computed along with step-wise 
multiple regression analyses. None of the DTVP scores 
were useful predictors of 2nd grade school achievement, 
while only Position in Space predicted SRA Language 
Arts and Math Concept achievement at the 3rd grade 
level. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1497. Campbell, Jean, (Texas Tech U Counseling Ctr) 
Differential response for female and male law students 
on the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory: The ques- 
tion of separate sex norms. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 130-135. —Analyzed 
differential responses to Female and Male Lawyer scale 
items on the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII) 
for 67 male and 35 female law students. While there was 
systematic difference in responses between the sexes, the 
pattern of differential response on items unique to one or 
the other of the scales indicates that this difference 
would not affect scores if the scales were combined. 
Furthermore, the nature of the relation between the 
occupational groups and between the occupational and 
in-general groups on these items suggests that combined 
scales are feasible. Because there is an implicit bias in 
maintaining separate sex scales, it is suggested that the 
SCII be considered an intermediate step to a combined 
instrument. —Journal abstract. 

1498. Cassel, Russell N. (Project Innovation, Chula 
Vista, CA) The computerized educational guidance 
system (EDGUYD). Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 
13-17. —Describes the capabilities, methods, and appli- 
cations of a computerized system designed to help the 
high school student plan further education and career 
development. Among the aids provided are the "search 
and screening criteria," 11 types of information concern- 
ing 1,448 4-yr colleges and universities, enabling the 
student to identify quickly the institution most suitable 
for him; and the Marketable Skills Inventory, which he 
can use to assess the degree to which he possesses saleable 
skills in each of 10 broad areas, and thus to recognize 
educational needs. —/. Davis. 

1499. Davidshofer, Charles O. (Colorado State U 
Counseling Ctr) Risk taking and vocational choice: A 
reevaluation. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 151-154. —Tested whether Ss 
preferring high levels of risk tend to choose high-risk 
occupations more often than low-risk occupations when 
asked to choose between them. Three separate risk- 
taking measures were used to divide 96 college freshmen 
and sophomores into high and low risk takers. Degree of 
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occupational risk was defined by having Ss rate 
occupational titles according to perceived vocational 
success and probable income. Three Type III analyses of 
variance, one for each risk-taking measure, were carried 
out on the number of high-risk occupations chosen. 
Results show that risk-taking preferences were not 

ificantly related to Ss’ vocational choices on the 
selection tasks. Subsequent analyses compared the risk 
preferences of vocationally decided and undecided Ss, 
but no significant differences were found. The relation- 
ship of findings to previous research is discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1500. Dement, W. C.; Hollman, R. B. & Guilleminault, 
C. (Stanford U Medical School) Neurochemical and 
neuropharmacological foundations of the sleep disor- 
ders. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(6), 687-688. —Discusses experimental approaches to 
the study of the actions of 2 classes of compounds 
(monoamines, acetylcholine, and their metabolites, and 
polypeptides) in sleep disorders. Current methods in- 
clude obtaining precise clinical information about sleep 
disorders, reviewing recent biochemical and pharmaco- 
logical data from sleep disorder patients and integrating 
it with experimental neurochemical findings, and relating 
sleep mechanisms in health and illness to characteristic 
symptomatologies of mental illness. 

1501. Fisher, Alan T. (U Houston) English proficiency 
of beginning elementary Spanish-speaking students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5652. 

1502. Grala, Christopher & McCauley, Clark, (Haver- 
ford Coll) Counseling truants back to school: Motivation 


combined with a program for action. Journal of 


Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 166-169. 
—Conducted a study with 32 13-17 yr old male chronic 
truants from a low-income, inner-city area. Ss were given 
counseling aimed at returning them to regular attend- 
ance. Optimistic vs threat appeal and presence vs 
absence of supportive instruction were manipulated in a 
2X2 design, and persuasion was assessed both as 
verbal intention to attend school regularly and as actual 
attendance. Supportive instruction included the continu- 
ing availability of a tutor. Results show that threat 
appeal was sufficient to change intention to return to 
school, but supportive instruction was necessary to 
change actual attendance. — Journal abstract. 

1503. Hendricks, Bryan L. (U Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) An investigation of individual differences 
in instructor evaluation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5654. 

1504. Kapelis, Lia, (U South Australia, Bedford Park) 
Early identification of reading failure: A comparison of 


two screening tests and teacher forecasts. Journal of 


Learning Disabilities, 1975(Dec), Vol 8(10), 638-641. 
—Administered the Meeting Street School Screening 
Test and H. B. Slingerland's Prereading Screening 
Procedures to 11 Ist graders and 11 Ist grade teachers 2 
wks after the beginning of school; teachers" judgments of 
expected end-of-year reading achievement were obtained 
afler 6 wks of instruction. АП 3 Screening devices 
significantly predicted end-of-year reading achievement. 

1505. Kirk, Samuel A. & Elkins, John, (U Arizona) 
Identifying developmental discrepancies at the pres- 
chool level. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 8(7), 417-419. —Describes a proce- 
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dure of using the average deviation from the child's 
mean scaled score on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA) to determine significant developmental 
discrepancies in preschool children. 101 Head Start 
children (aged 3-6 yrs) were administered the ITPA. The 
average deviation was determined by summing the 
deviations of each S's subtest from the mean scaled 
score, disregarding the sign, and dividing by 10. 
Approximately twice as many developmental disabilities 
were found for Head Start Ss as were found in an 
average population of preschool children. —Journal 
abstract. 

1506. Krivatsky, Susana E. & Magoon, Thomas M. 
Differential effects of three vocational counseling 
treatments. Journal of Counseling ^ Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 112-118. —Compared 3 treat- 
ments which included 2 self-administering counseling 
modes, Holland’s Self-Directed Search (SDS), a modifi- 
cation of the SDS entitled Individual Vocational Plan- 
ning (IVP), and traditional vocational counseling. 113 
undergraduates seeking counseling at a college counsel- 
ing center were randomly assigned to 1 of the 3 
treatment or control groups. Pre- and posttest scores 
were obtained on frequency and variety of vocational 
information seeking, satisfaction with treatment, and 
other measures. In addition, differential costs of provid- 
ing the treatments were examined. Results indicate that 
all treatments were about equally effective as measured 
and the college users appeared equally satisfied with 
them. Cost analysis indicated that the traditional 
counseling treatment cost 6 times more per S than SDS 
and 4 times more than the IVP. Low delivery cost and 
comparable effectiveness provide evidence for the self- 
administrable treatment modes as additional alternatives 
to traditional methods. —Journal abstract. 

1507. Maola, Joseph & Kane, Gary, (Duquesne U) 
Comparison of computer-based versus counselor-based 
occupational information systems with disadvantaged 
vocational students. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 23(2), 163-165. — Based on the rationale 
that occupational information is an educational essen- 
tial, 72 Ss, who were occupational work experience 
10th-12th graders, were randomly assigned to individual 
guidance from either a computerized occupational 
information system or a counselor-based information 
system or assigned to a control group. Ss were posttested 
on the Assessment of Career Development to determine 
which group learned the most information. Results 
demonstrate a hierarchical learning effect: The computer 
group learned more than the counseled group, which 
learned more than the control group. Only the treatment 
effects were significantly different between the groups, 
since there was no interaction of IQ and treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

1508. Mechanic, D. & Greenley, J. R. (U Wisconsin, 
Madison) The prevalence of psychological distress and 
help-seeking in a college student population. Social 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 11(1), 1-14. —Examined the 
prevalence of treated and untreated psychological 
distress as measured by 9 indices within subgroups of a 
student population. Comparisons were made on these 
indices between a random sample of 1,502 students and 
applicants from the same population seeking psychiatric 
and counseling assistance. As anticipated, high levels of 
reported distress were found in the random sample 
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although it was difficult to assess the clinical significance 
of such reports. 45% of Ss in the random sample scored 6 
or higher on Langner’s Screening Scale of Psychopathol- 
ogy as compared with 75% among psychiatric applicants 
and 66% among counseling applicants. While half of the 
psychiatric Ss and a third of the counseling Ss reported 
that their problems often prevented activities, only a 
tenth of the random sample gave comparable responses. 
47 predictors of levels of reported distress were exam- 
ined. Most sociodemographic factors had either modest 
or no effect on reported distress; women, younger 
students, and unmarried students were more likely to 
report distress. Other variables found to be correlated 
with reported distress included having a high proportion 
of friends with emotional problems, identifying with 
introspective others and a low sense of self-efficacy and 
control. The significance of these findings is evaluated in 
terms of uncertainties in the measurement of distress in 
community populations. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1509. Moore, Kathryn M. & Veres, Helen C. (Cornell 
U) Traditional and innovative career plans of two-year 
college women. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 34-38. —In a study with 1,341 
students at 4 2-yr colleges, it was found that the career 
innovators aspired to a wide range of occupations, 
primarily in professional, managerial, and administrative 
career areas. However, 96.6% of the traditionals were 
concentrated in 4 occupations: registered nurse, teacher, 
secretary, and medical technologist. 

1510. Narayana, Rao S. (Sri Venkateswara U, Tirupa- 
ti, India) Personal values and their relation to occupa- 
tional preferences among pupils at the terminal stage 
of secondary school education. Psychological Studies, 
1975(Jan), Vol 20(1), 7-15. —Studied the values reported 
by boys nearing the end of their secondary schooling 
(250 Ss from each of Grades 10, 11, and 12), their 
occupational preferences, and the reasons for preference. 
Differences among the Ss in the 3 grades in their scores 
for 6 values (social, political, economic, esthetic, reli- 
gious, and theoretical) are compared in detail. Occupa- 
tional preferences showed a very narrow range: medicine 
was preferred by at least 42% of the Ss in each class, and 
engineering by 14-20%. Advancement, interest, and 
prestige were the reasons most often given for occupa- 
tional preferences, but almost 20% of the Ss were unable 
to give any reason for their preference. Results are 
interpreted as indicating an urgent need for vocational 
guidance in Indian secondary schools. —/. Davis. 

1511. Nevo, Barukh. (U Haifa, Israel) The effects of 
general practice, specific practice, and item familiariza- 
tion on change in aptitude test scores. Measurement & 
Evaluation in Guidance, 1976(Apr), Vol 91(1), 16-20. 
—202 college freshmen were administered 2 batteries of 
aptitude tests (e.g., word completion, vocabulary, social 
awareness, and block counting) 10 mo apart. Six pairs of 
tests from the 2 batteries were studied. Two pairs were 
identical at both sessions, 2 were parallel forms, and 2 
were completely different. This design made it possible 
to separate 3 components of practice: (a) general test 
sophistication, (b) a more specific practice effect, and (c) 
item familiarization. The effect of general practice was 
nonsignificant. The specific component and item famili- 
arization component each contributed equally to a rise in 
Ss’ scores. When these latter 2 components are com- 
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bined, as in the case of identical tests administered twice, 
a correction is recommended. —Journal abstract. 

1512. Rancourt, Karen L. (U Maryland) The modera- 
tion of comprehension in reading by three perception 
formats and three fatigue levels. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1881. 

1513. Rayder, Nicholas F. & Bódy, Вагі. (Far West Lab 
for Educational Research & Development, San Francis- 
co, CA) The educational forces inventory: Psychometric 
properties. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1975(Win), Vol 44(2), 35-44. —Assessed the validity of 
the Educational Forces Inventory (EFI), a technique that 
charts the influence of elements in the educational 
setting from the point of view of the classroom teacher. It 
uses ratings collected individually from teachers, and is 
especially useful for mapping situational as opposed to 
psychological variables. Data from 2 studies are reported 
using paired responses of about 515 teachers and 
teaching assistants and those of a number of supervisory 
personnel in 13 large and small school districts. Respon- 
ses were analyzed in terms of the degree of closeness 
between job positions within the various organizational 
fields and work-role categories and in terms of superviso- 
ry personnel’s matching of individual schools to teacher- 
generated field force patterns. Results show that (a) the 
closer the positions of teachers within the various field of 
forces (either geographical organization or role catego- 
ry), the greater the similarity in EFI patterns; and (b) 
supervisor’s matching accuracy was greater when done 
by those functionally closest to the classroom. In 2 other 
studies, it was found that the size of reliability-stability 
correlation ratios for the patterns on EFI tasks increased 
with the size of the organizational unit: over a l-yr 
interval, the averages over 3 tasks were .62 for individu- 
als .65 for classrooms, .82 for schools, and .93 for 
districts, Data support the use of the EFI in formative 
evaluation of educational programs, especially for 
improving the work setting of classroom teachers. 
—Journal abstract. 

1514. Scissons, Edward H. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Computer administration of the California 
Psychological Inventory. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1976(Apr), Vol 91(1), 22-25. —Describes the 
design and testing of a computer-based program that 
administers and scores the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI). 20 male and 20 female college students 
were randomly assigned to each of 2 testing conditions: 
CPI via computer administration or the traditional 
pencil-and-paper method. Results indicate a considera- 
ble difference between the mean CPI subscale results of 
the computer-administered and traditionally adminis- 
tered groups, particularly the males. —Journal abstract. 

1515. Stanley, Julian C. (Johns Hopkins U, Study of 
Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY)) Test better 
finder of great math talent than teachers are. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 313-314. —Argues 
that standardized group aptitude and educational 
achievement tests are excellent locators of high ability, 
intellectually precocious youths. The talent-finding value 
of such tests has been neglected, while critics decry their 
misuse with other groups. A “natural experiment” with 
8th graders revealed that score on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test—Mathematics predicted achievement in 
mathematics over a 2-3 yr period considerably better 
than did the judgment of the student’s present mathe- 
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matics teacher. For differentiating among students in the 
upper 1% or 2% of their age group, tests designed for 
much older groups are essential supplements to grade- 
level tests and judgmental procedures. —Journal 
abstract. 

1516. Tolor, Alexander & Murphy, Vincent M. 
(Fairfield U, Inst for Human Development) Alienation, 
academic preferences, and vocational aspirations in 
college students. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1975(Nov), Vol 16(6), 494-498. —Administered L. J. 
Gould's manifest alienation measure, Rotter's Inter- 
nal External Control Scale (IE), and an occupational 
preference scale to 155 male and 145 female upperclass 
college students. The only significant finding was that of 
a significant correlation between the alienation measure 
and the IE scale. Correlations between alienation, 
grades, domicile, academic major, and occupational 
preferences were all nonsignificant, —L. Gorsey. 

1517. Tolsma, Robert J.; Menne, John W. & Hopper, 
Gordon. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada)The 
high school characteristics index as an individual and 
aggregate response measure. Measurement & Evaluation 
in Guidance, 1976(Apr), Vol 91(1), 5-14. —Argues that 
the development of appropriate intervention strategies 
for institutional environment modification is contingent 
upon accurate assessment. The High School Characteris- 
tics Index (HSCI) is an example of an instrument 
designed to measure environmental pressures (or press); 
measurement characteristics of the HSCI used to 
measure differences among the responses of individuals. 
are contrasted with those obtained for the HSCI used to 
measure differences among aggregate group responses. 
Ss were 3,365 high school students (including vocational- 
technical school students). Findings suggest that when 
environmental assessment is done through the measure- 
ment of combined perceptions of a group of people, the 
most appropriate instrument is one developed to meas- 
ure the differences among the aggregate responses of 
groups. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1518. Wetzel, John T. (U Minnesota) A comparison 
of the outcomes and correlates of two methods of 
evaluating performance in the introductory psychology 
course. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5666-5667. ч 

1519. Wolf, John C. & Dameron, Joseph D. (Veterans 
Administration, Lubbock, TX) Counseling center func- 
tion in two-year and four-year colleges. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1975(Nov) Vol 16(6), 
482-485. — Administered a questionnaire about counsel- 
ing services and facilities to th e person in charge of 
counseling centers at 50 2-yr and 4-yr colleges and 
universities. Results show that counselors at 2-yr colleges 
spend more time in academic advising than in personal- 
social counseling, while the opposite was true of 
counselors at 4-yr colleges. Counseling for course choice 
and load was more prevalent at the 2-yr colleges, while 
both short- and long-term counseling for emotional 
disorders was more prevalent at 4-yr colleges. Factors 
affecting these findings, such as the purpose of the 
institution, needs of dormitory vs nondormitory stu- 
dents, and staff expectancies are discussed. —L. Gorsey. 

1520. Zultowski, Walter Н. & Catron, David W, (Wake 
Forest U) Effects of peer-advising on changes in 
freshman perceptions of their college environment. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 69(8), 
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293-300. —Used an experimental peer-advising program 
to test the hypothesis that the "peer group effect" is a 
major influence on the characteristic shift which occurs 
in the early college environmental perceptions of 
incoming college freshmen. Two matched groups of 51 
peer- and 51 faculty-advised freshmen were administered 
Stern's College Characteristics Index (CCI) on а 5-0 
pre- and post-test basis, and results supporting the 
hypothesis were found on 2 (Student Dignity and Self- 
Expression) of the 11 CCI factors. It is suggested that 
stronger support for the hypothesis may be obtained if 
(a) pretest measures are taken earlier than 3rd or 4th wk 
of the semester and (b) controls for unstructured, 
informal peer-advising are instituted. —Journal abstract. 
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1521. Cass, Eugene L. & Zimmer, Frederick G. (Eds). 
(Western Electric Co, Boston, MA) Man and work in 
society: A report on the symposium held on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of the original 
Hawthorne Studies, Oakbrook, Illinois, November 
10-13, 1974. New York, NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1975. xiv, 313 p —Presents contemporary views, resulting 
ff im Western Electric’s Hawthorne Studies, on human 
behavior in the world of work. Among the topics 
discussed are how to live with individual differences, 
management by involvement and participation, design- 
ing work for the human and for the machine, the 
satisfactions in personal adjustment, and new concepts 
in leadership. 

1522. Raymond A. Katzell et al, Work, productivity, 
and job satisfaction: An evaluation of policy-related 
research. New York, NY: Psychological Corp, 1975. xii, 
432 p. $5.95. —Presents the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a multidisciplinary team which evaluated present 
methods of organizing work for the dual purpose of 
achieving high productivity and work satisfaction. Six 
characteristics of successful systems are described, and 
their implications for implementation are discussed. 

1523. Sherrid, Samuel D. & Beech, Robert P. (New 
York U Inst of Technology) Self-dissatisfaction as a 
determinent of change in police values. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 61(3) 273-278. 
—Pretested experimental and control groups of 384 
police officers on the Rokeach Value Survey and for 
their tolerance ratings on S. A. Stouffer's Nonconformist 
Tolerance Scale. The experimental group compared their 
personal ratings with others (both police and nonpolice), 
were exposed to concepts of equality before the law, and 
then were asked to indicate the degree of satisfaction — 
dissatisfaction they felt over their rating of the value 
equality . Changes in Ss' values resulted from exposure to 
the inconsistencies between the low priority of equality 
vs Ss' concept of themselves as just, fair, and tolerant. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1524. Tainsh, M. A. (Admiralty Research Lab, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Teddington, England) The 
symptoms reported by long distance travellers. Applied 
Ergonomics, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 209-212. —The inci- 
dence of 14 symptoms experienced following long 
distance car and train travel over a 2-yr period (when the 
total mileage was more than 100 miles) was investigated 
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with 165 white collar workers in the West Midlands. 
Results lead to the conclusions that (a) the incidence of 
the symptoms increased with the frequency of making 
long distance journeys by train but not by car and (b) the 
reporting of symptoms following long distance journeys 
by car was correlated with neuroticism, whereas no 
similar correlations were found for train journeys. 
—Journal abstract. 

1525. Wolfson, Karen P. (U Wisconsin Counseling 
Services) Career development patterns of college 
women. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 23(2), 119-125. —Ss were 306 women who had been 
college students in the mid-thirties and who had been 
studied 25 yrs later and reported on by D. P. Campbell 
(1965). They were assigned to 5 vocational pattern 
groups on the basis of their work histories. Of 29 
characteristics that were analyzed statistically, 15 signifi- 
cantly discriminated among the 5 groups. A woman's 
career pattern could not be predicted from data available 
at the time she entered college but was predictable from 
other data known 5 yrs later. The most significant data 
were related to marital situation and education. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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1526. Bartol Kathryn M. (Syracuse U School of 
Management) Relationship of sex and professional 
training area to job orientation. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 368-370. —Examined 
indications that differences in job orientation may be 
more closely related to professional interests as reflected 
in one's professional training area than to differences in 
sex. 175 university students subgrouped into male 
business majors, female business majors, and female 
psychology majors rated the importance of 25 job 
characteristics comprising 3 joborientation dimensions— 
long-term career objectives, comfortable working 
environment and pleasant interpersonal relationships, 
and intrinsic job aspects. Male and female business 
majors differed significantly on the comfortable working 
environment and pleasant interpersonal relationships 
dimension, but business majors, regardless of sex, 
differed significantly from female psychology majors on 
all 3 dimensions, thus supporting the use of professional 
training area as a control variable in research related to 
sex differences in job orientation. —Journal abstract. 

1527. D'lorio, Stephen; Hershenson, David B. & 
Hafer, Marilyn. (Madden Mental Health Ctr, Hines, IL) 
Perception of helping professions by professionals and 
others. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 
1975(Win), Vol 6(4), 200-209. —Masters level psycholo- 
gists, social workers, rehabilitation counselors, and a 
comparison group of graduate computer science class 
students (20 Ss/group) completed a 15-scale semantic 
differential (5 each loaded on the activity, evaluation, 
and potency factors). The concepts rated were Masters 
Level Psychologist, Social Worker, Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor, Business Administrator, and Electrical Engineer. 
Statistical analysis revealed significant effects for con- 
cepts and group by concept interactions on evaluation 
potency, and total scores. All 4 groups rated Business- 
men and Engineers highest on potency, but only the 
comparison group rated them highest on evaluation. АП 
3 helping professional groups rated the 3 helping 
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professions higher than the 2 "nonhelping" ones on 
evaluation, generally rating their own profession highest. 
Results indicate that both professionals _and laymen 
make distinctions among helping professions and be- 
tween helping and “nonhelping” professions requiring 
equal training. Professional-lay differences may explain 
the discrepancy between public support for helping 
professions and professional expectations for such 
support. —Journal abstract. А 

1528. Hoppock, Robert, (New York U) Occupational 
information: Where to get it and how to use it in career 
education, career counseling, and career development. 
New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. xi, 383 p. $12.95. 
— Provides a broad range of information for counselors, 
clients, students, teachers, and administrators about 
selecting an occupation, from elementary school through 
graduate courses. 

1529. Kajita, Eiichi. Cross-national study of the 
vocational values of children: A correlational and factor 
analytical examination. Research Bulletin of the National 
Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 1975(March), 
No 13, 21-32. —Obtained statements as to preferences 
among 15 occupations of 6,400 10- and 14-yr-old boys 
and girls in 8 cities in 7 countries, classified by social 
background (upper middle-class or upper lower-class). 
Some of the major results by cities, age, and sex are 
presented. 

1530. Waterman, Alan S. & Waterman, Caroline K. 
(Trenton ,State Coll) Factors related to vocational 


identity after extensive work experience. Journal of 


Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 336-340. 
— Studied the nature of vocational identity after exten- 
sive work experience using J. E. Marcia's (see PA, Vol 
40:7584) 4-category classification system for ego identity. 
55 adult males (recruited through their undergraduate 
sons) were interviewed concerning identity status, educa- 
tion, and the use of intrinsic vs extrinsic motivation in 
career selection. The most frequent identity status was 
foreclosure, followed in order by identity diffusion and 
identity achievement. Achievers had obtained the most 
education, while diffusions had the least. The reported 
use of intrinsic factors in career selection was most 
characteristic of achievers, while the majority of foreclo- 
Sures and all diffusions indicated the use of extrinsic 
factors. (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 
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1531. Cohen, Edwin, (State U New York, Binghamton) 
Training time as a selection criterion for entrants to 
individualized training Programs. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 715-718. — Considers that the 
criterion for selection of entrants to training and 
educational programs is almost always success in the 
training program itself; Occasionally the criterion is 
performance on the job for which the training program is 
prerequisite. The advent of individualized training 
programs, in which each trainee Proceeds at a rate 
determined by his own learning speed rather than in 
“lock step” with the rest of his class, opens the possibility 
of selecting the faster learners and thus effecting 
substantial economies. Some of the implications of the 
"select for speed of learning" approach are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1532. Johns, Gary W. (Wayne State U) Effects of 
informational order and frequency of applicant evalua- 
tion upon linear information processing competence in 
the employment interview. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5729-5730. 

1533. Kobayashi, Koichiro, (Toyo U, Tokyo, Japan) 
Team development in a banking corporation in Japan. 
Interpersonal Development, 1974-75 Vol 5(3), 181-194. 
—Describes a program of team development in a 
Japanese banking corporation. The cultural-economic 
milieu establishing the program's context is reviewed, 
and the program's 3 stages—sensitivity training, techni- 
cal training, and team building—are described. Findings 
suggest that (a) sensitivity training effected more impact 
on individual behavior than on organizational climate; 
(b) among participants more interpersonal changes 
resulted following sensitivity training in their relation- 
ships to subordinates than in their relationships with 
superiors and peers; and (c) sensitivity training-linked 
changes occurred differentially at various levels of the 
organizational hierarchy, with less change typically 
evident at the higher centralized levels and more change 
appearing at lower, operating levels. —Journal abstract 
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1534. Brief, Arthur P. & Wallace, Marc J. (U Iowa) 
The impact of employee sex and performance on the 
allocation of organizational awards. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Jan), Vol 92(1), 25-34, —Hypothesized that 
evaluations of the performance of an employee in а job 
with a neutral sex-type (librarian administrator) would 
be influenced only by variation in actual performance 
and not by the employee's sex. Under the guise of taking 
a “test” of their supervisory abilities, a college student 
sample (95 males and 18 females) and a librarian sample 
(11 males and 36 females) evaluated and rewarded either 
a male or female, high or low performing “employee.” 
Results support the hypothesis and argue for focusing 
further attention on the job sex-typing phenomenon 
rather than on general, person-centered sex stereotypes. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1535. Grey, Ronald J. & Kipnis, David, (Hay Assoc, 
Philadelphia, PA) Untangling the performance appraisal 
dilemma: The influence of perceived organizational 
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for understanding supervisory judgments are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1536. Miller, Kenneth M. (Ed). Psychological testing 
in personnel assessment. New York, NY: Halsted, 
1975. xv, 192 p. $15.95. 

1537. Reeb, M. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat Gan, Israel) 
Differential test validity for ethnic groups in the Israel 
army and the effects of educational level. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 61(3) 253-261. 
—Examined validities of intelligence test scores for 
predicting achievement for 7,000 males over a 2y5-yr 
period of military service (compulsory at age 18) їп 
Israel. Specifically, the study examined whether differen- 
tial test validity occurs in a very heterogeneous popula- 
tion by comparing validities for 3 ethnic subgroups: 
those born in Israel, in Western, or in Eastern countries. 
Considerable differential validity was found. The differ- 
ences between those born in Israel and in both Western 
and Eastern countries were highly significant; however, 
within separate educational levels, this effect was largely 
eliminated. It is suggested that differential ethnic 
validity, when it occurs, may sometimes be usefully 
circumvented by using education as a predictor. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1538. Szafraniec, Herbert. (Informatics Research & 
Development Ctr, Warsaw, Poland) A preliminary job 
analysis of the computer programmer and systems 
analyst. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1975 Vol 6(4), 
217-226. —Reports on a psychological analysis of 
computer personnel professions using techniques devel- 
oped by J. C. Flanagan (1954) and by Viteles (described 
by E. E. Ghiselli and C. W. Brown, 1948). A question- 
naire run on 50 competent Ss yielded data from which 
job description and qualification requirements for both 
programmer and analyst were derived. The same data, in 
combination with other evidence, were used to construct 
trait profiles for the 2 jobs. Interviews and job-situation 
analyses were used to identify the major stages of each 
job and the predominant traits at each stage. Finally, a 
cybernetic model was used to compare the 2 jobs as to 
energy, regulation, and collaboration. Numerous traits 
were found to be important for both jobs, but many 
others were revealed as important for only one of the 2. 
The common belief that former programmers make 
successful analysts because of a basic similarity of the 2 
jobs was contradicted. —Journal abstract. 

1539. Tullar, William L. & Barrett, Gerald V. (U 
North Carolina School of Business & Economics, 
Greensboro) The future autobiography as a predictor of 
sales success. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 61(3), 371-373. —Scored future autobiographies 
written during an employment selection process by 36 
male sales trainees on 3 constructs (differentiation, 
demand, and agency) developed by R. S. Ezekiel (see 
PA, Vol 42:5595) and used in a predictive validity 
design. Agency was positively and significantly correlat- 
ed with sales success (as judged by supervisors’ ratings), 
but differentiation and demand were not. With word 
count partialed out of the autobiographies, a higher 
correlation between the agency construct and sales 
success was obtained. —Journal abstract. 

1540. Wiley, Llewellyn N. Ratings of first-term 
airmen on supervisory potential and technical 


competence in AFSCs 262X0 and 812X0. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1975(Oct), No 75-56, 1-19. —Deter- 
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mined whether supervisors could rate the potential of 
Ist-term airmen to become weapons mechanics and law 
enforcement supervisors, using 3 criteria (potential, 
competence, and desirability as a reenlistee) and 30 job 
behavioral trait ratings. Both technical competence and 
supervisory potential were highly predictable from trait 
ratings; however, it is concluded that the supervisory 
requirements of the 2 specialities differ and that technical 
competence is an element of supervisory potential, a 
necessary but not sufficient attribute of a future 
supervisor. 


Management & Management Training 


1541. Aram, John D. Dilemmas of administrative 
behavior. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. xi, 
131 p. $5.95. —Describes managerial dilemmas as 
relating the individual either to the organization as a 
whole or to the face-to-face group. A manager who has 
many functions, as is often the case, must use multiple 
criteria in making decisions. Techniques for choice in 
dilemmas are suggested. 

1542. Fodor, Eugene M. (Clarkson Coll of Technolo- 
gy) Group stress, authoritarian style of control, and use 
of power. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
61(3), 313-318. —Studied the influence of group stress 
on proclivities toward an authoritarian style of leader- 
ship and on use of power by industrial foremen and 
supervisors in their relations with members of a supposed 
work crew. 25 supervisors were assigned to a group-stress 
condition and 25 to a neutral condition. Group stress 
was simulated by having a member of the work crew 
disparage both the experimental task and the supervisor. 
By so behaving, the problem worker had a negative 
impact on group morale. A set of rating categories was 
constructed for assessing authoritarian style of leader- 
ship, and these ratings were converted to a quantitative 
index. Supervisors subjected to group stress revealed a 
significantly greater tendency toward authoritarian 
modes of control and gave lower pay increases 
(p < .05) and lower performance evaluations (p < .10) 
to compliant members of the simulated work crew than 
did supervisors in the neutral condition. —Journal 
abstract. 

1543. Keating, Barry P. (U Notre Dame) A behavioral 
theory of the nonprofit firm: A study of credit unions. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
А), 1855-1856. 

1544. Rom, John D. (Wayne State U) The influence of 
process variables and managerial characteristics on the 
effectiveness of management-by-objectives. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5732. 


Organizational Behavior & Job Satisfaction 


1545. Burtch, Lloyd D. & Hazel, Joe T. Relation of 
airmen job attitudes to participation in sports and 
leisure activities. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1975(Nov), Vol 75(66), 1-15. —Administered a develop- 
mental version of the Air Force Occupational Attitude 
Inventory to a random sample of 3,145 airmen to 
examine the relationship between several sports and 
leisure activities and job attitudes (ie. reenlistment 
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intent and job satisfaction). Tennis, fishing, hard rock 
music, and country/western music were among those 
predictors that significantly correlated with job attitudes. 
Swimming, fishing, and camping were also found to be 
the most popular sports whereas golf and tennis were the 
least popular. Some variation in the order of popularity 
Was noted between first-term and career airmen. How- 
ever, the activity predictors only slightly contributed to 
the prediction of Job attitudes when a measure of job 
tenure (i.e., time in Service) was held constant. —Journal 
abstract. 


internal change in an educational organization. Disser- 
tation Abstracts 
5728-5729. 
1547. Crain, Ronald D. (Bowling Green State U) The 
effect of work values on the relationship between job 
characteristics and 


counseling, Sensitivity training, the OD-NTL approach, 
the PM Leadership 


tional, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5730. 
h, п B. (Arizona State U) 


en, Mark A, (U Tennessee) Self-esteem 
as a moderator in the relationship between job ability 
and job performance. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(May), Vol 34(1 1-B), 5731. 


! 1552. Montano, Jocelyn A, (Wayne State U) Profes- 


197 oU empirical 
e eb), Vol 38(1), 
55-61. —Investigated the impact of perceived organiza- 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


for, specific characteristics of organizational climate. Ss 
showed a strong preference for open as opposed to 
closed characteristics of organizational climate; to the 


of those characteristics. Results are similar to those of a 
previous study of organizational climate and managerial 
Job satisfaction. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1554. Simon, Herbert A. Administrative behavior: A 
study of decision-making processes in administrative 
organization. (3rd ed). New York, NY: Free Press, 1976. 


Human Factors Engineering 


1555. Banka, Augustyn. (Technical U, Inst of Organi- 
zation & Management, 


one, as 


engineering Psychology. (16 ref) —Journal abstract, 


Psychology Unit, U Cambridge, England) The effects of 
formats 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


the keyboard provides guidance information, permitting 
the appropriate coordination of fingers and keys and the 
location of unfamiliar keys by sight, and the printed copy 
provides feedback information concerning the commis- 
sion of errors. It is argued that the results resolve a 
contradiction reported in previous research and suggest 
that visual feedback has a continuing role even in highly 
practiced skills, such as keying. (French & German 
summaries) (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1557. Epperson, William V. & Harano, Richard M. 
(California Dept of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento) An 
evaluation of some additional factors influencing the 
effectiveness of warning letters. Accident Analysis & 
Prevention, 1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 239-247. —Studied the 
effectiveness of 2 types of warning letters and an 
informational pamphlet in reducing the subsequent 
collision and conviction records of 16,513 prenegligent 
drivers. Results 6 mo after treatment show no significant 
treatment effects on convictions but a positive pamphlet 
effect on collisions. А follow-up reinforcement letter 
analysis for collision- and conviction-free drivers showed 
no significant treatment effects on collisions; on convic- 
tions, however, there was a main effect attributable to 
type of warning letter as well as an interaction between 
type of warning letter, pamphlet condition, and follow- 
up reinforcement. —Journal abstract. 

1558. Forbes, T. W.; Nolan , R. O.; Schmidt, F. L. & 
Vanosdall, F. E. Driver performance measurement 
based on dynamic driver behavior patterns in rural, 
urban, suburban and freeway traffic. Accident Analysis 
& Prevention, 1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 257-280. —Developed 
a method of driver performance measurement using a 
content validity and systems psychology basis. The 
measure is based on the concept of behavioral-environ- 
mental-traffic-situational sequences (BETSS) which 
include sequential patterns of a driver's responses to task 
requirements of changing traffic situations occurring 
near and in relation to specific locations. For evaluation 
purposes 2 groups of observers were trained to evaluate 6 
BETSS using high school student drivers. Results show 
that their ratings were of similar very high reliability and 
validity. This method is applicable to research where the 
conventional large group, long duration type of research 
in terms of accident records cannot be validly used. The 
method can be used for research comparing small groups 
to improve driver education or driver license examining 
methods. Reliable and valid results cannot be expected 
unless the measurements are made by observer/raters 
who have had special training. 2 case descriptions are 
included. —Journal abstract. 

1559. Guitar, Barry. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Reduc- 
tion of stuttering frequency using analog electromyo- 
graphic feedback. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 18(4), 672-685. —Trained 3 adult male 
stutterers (aged 25, 26, and 27 yrs) to reduce resting 
muscle activity by using analog EMG feedback from 4 
sites over different muscle groups. Ss were then trained 
to reduce muscle activity prior to uttering selected 
sentences. A functional analysis of the relationship 
between the decrease in stuttering frequency on initial 
phonemes and the reduction of electrical activity at each 
muscle site indicated that Ss had different responses to 
training. One S's greatest decrease in stuttering frequen- 
cy was associated with muscle activity training at a lip 
site; the 2nd S's greatest decrease was associated with 


185 
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training at a laryngeal site; and the 3rd S's decreases 
were related to both lip and laryngeal site training. Based 
on these results, a practical management program was 
designed for a 4th stutterer, a 32-yr-old male. Feedback 
training to reduce EMG activity when paired with 
speech resulted in elimination of stuttering in 2 moni- 
tored situations, conversations and telephone calls. 
Probes indicated the stuttering continued to be markedly 
reduced in all situations 9 mo after treatment. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1560. Kone£ni, Vladimir; Ebbeson, Ebbe B. & Копеќпі, 
Daiva K. (U California, San Diego-La Jolla) Decision 
processes and risk taking in traffic: Driver response to 
the onset of yellow light. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 359-367. —Examined the relation- 
ship between the drivers' distance from an intersection 
(0-100 yds) when the light changed from green to yellow 
and the probability that the drivers would proceed 
through the intersection. 100 men and 44 women 
comprised the experiment sample; 77 men and 29 
women formed a control group. The function relating the 
2 variables approximated a normal ogive, but there was 
additional evidence that drivers took both distance and 
speed into account in deciding whether to proceed or 
stop. Among the drivers who were at intermediate 
distances (40-60 yds) when the light changed, younger 
males (estimated to be under 30) were more likely both 
to proceed and to violate the red light than were other 
drivers. The latter finding could be attributed to the 
younger males’ faster driving and the related tendency to 
ignore the consequences of the decision conflict induced 
by the yellow light. —Journal abstract. 

1561. Rouse, William B. (U Illinois) A model of the 
human as a suboptimal smoother. /EEE Transactions on 
Systems, Man, & Cybernectics, 1976(May), Vol 6(5), 
337-343. — Uses estimation theory to develop a model of 
a human decision-maker in a self-paced, visual data 
smoothing task. The model is basically a noisy fixed- 
point smoother combined with a weighting function that 
discounts data in relation to its distance (in time) from 
the point being smoothed. Experimental data from 4 Ss 
is used to estimate the parameters of the model. 
Applications of the model to the design of information 
displays and man-computer interactive decision-making 
systems are considered. —Journal abstract. 


Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues 


1562. Bronzaft, Arline L. & McCarthy, Dennis P. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U New York) The effect 
of elevated train noise on reading ability. Environment & 
Behavior, 1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 517-527. —Examined the 
relationship between high-intensity, uncontrollable noise 
and reading deficits, as well as the experiential effect of 
such noise, in an actual environmental setting. Data were 
obtained from 161 2nd, 4th, and 6th graders ina public 
school in New York City which lies approximately 220 ft 
from an elevated subway track; 80 trains pass along this 
track each weekday between 9:00 AM and 3:00 PM. The 
average classroom noise level is about 59 db; when a 
train passes, the level rises to 89 db. Classes are 
disrupted, on the average, every 4.5 min for about 30 sec. 
Ss were given an attitude questionnaire on noise from the 
trains and on other sources of disturbance or interference 
with the school work, and Metropolitan Achievement 
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Reading Test scores Obtained from school records for апа Psychological factors associated with perceptions 
1971—1974 were compared between matched classes on of crowding: An analysis of subcultural differences. 
the quiet and noisy sides of the buildng. A 2 x 2 Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 61(3), 
analysis of variance yielded a Significant main efect for 279-289. —Determined whether Psychological and 


1563. Pallak, Michael S.& William, (U Чоп for the perception of crowding for White Ss. Black 


Iowa) Commitment and voluntary energy conservation. апа Chicano Broups, however, tended to view crowding 
976(Win) Vol at each of the analysis levels in terms of the total urban 


2(1), 27-30. —Conducted the Ist of 2 interview studies “gestalt,” associating physical measures beyond their 
f 1974, idi licati i 
summer o providing гер! ications during the start Marketing & Advertising 


by the utility companies, and Ss expected to be either i ; Zenhausern. 

personally identified (public commitment) or not identi- aie soon been TORNS DA a z 
fied (private commitment) as having agreed to attempt novelty and redundancy of attributes of спай 
usd conservation. The response measure of energy products. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 
1), 759-766. —In 3 separate Studies, a total of 219 female 


1564, Proshansky, Harold M. (Graduate School & 1567. Эр : 
ko dis ч SI Cai 
University Ctr, City U New York) Environmental Consumer opinion ard Col d. ee 


mental psychology are described: the absolute integri i 

0 ‹ Brit resentati 
of person-physical-setting events; the distinction be Ux cone a d applicabili 
tween behavior system Teactions and Psychologica] dations Occurring in the Tes 


а 1 156; 
context orientation іп the analysis of Problems. effect Price and brand cues on perceived quality of 


—Journal abstract, B = 
1565. Schade, Donald E da RIDE сий — by housewives of various Socioeco- 


Feimer, Nickolaus R. (U Washington, Seattle) Physical 1974(May) Vol 34(11.B), 5663 
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Entries in the Brief Subject Index are derived from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Index Terms. Only. 
those terms representing subject matter content covered in this monthly issue are listed. A thesaurus term 
missing from the listing indicates that no material of major relevance to the concept is included in the issue. 
Records are indexed at the level of specificity contained in each document. Each index entry also refers the 
reader to more specific concepts related to each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning childhood 


psychosis may find additional relevant information under "early infantile autism." 


Ability Grouping 1370, 1408 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Арме Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 683, 
684, 739 

Ablation [See Lesions} 

Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 

Abortion Laws 711 

Abreaction [See Catharsis] 

Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 

Absorption (Physiological) 1159 
Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 487, 501 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, College Aca- 
demic ^ Achievement, Mathematics 
Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
588, 1126, 1302, 1347, зев, 1369, 1380, 
1400, 1409, 1410, 1412, 1422, 1423, 1424, 
1425, 1426, 1427, 1437, 1438, 1444, 1454, 
1476, 1478 

деси іс Achievement Motivation 1439, 
1 

Academic Achievement Prediction 54, 
1419, 1496, 1501, 1504 

Academic Aptitude 589, 717, 1427, 1428, 
1450 

Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, 
School Environment] 

Academic Specialization. 52, 600, 731, 
1433, 1441, 1453, 1516, 1526 

Academic Underachievement 1381, 1446 
нра (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance 

Accidents [See Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
brovascular Accidents] 

Acculturation 562 

Acetylcholine 275 

Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Underachieve- 
ment, College Academic Achievement, 
Mathematics Achievement, Кеайіп, 
Achievement] 136, 605, 662, 708, 714, 
719, 739, 760 

Achievement Measures 28, 37, 1299, 
1303, 1414, 1515, 1518 

Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation] 171, 
172, 662, 716, 725, 738, 750, 751, 755, 
756, 818, 1065, 1404 

Achromatic Color 92, 363 

Acids [See Also Fatty Acids, Glutamic 
Acid, Leucine, Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide, шее] 68 

Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 

Acting Out 1291 r 
Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 


aN ай (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion 

Acupuncture 957, 1149, 1152 
Adaptability (Personality) 530 
Adaptation [See Sensory Adaptation] 
Adaptation (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 

a (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adjectives 141 

Adjudication 598, 1176 

Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 39, 
1217 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 

Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [Sec 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Dev: t 472, 487 
Adolescents 39, 55, 60, 145, 255, 258, 
469, 486, 500, 503, 509, 525, 530, 540, 
541, 563, 587, 588, 609, 610, 612, 615, 
616, 618, 622, 632, 650, 660, 662, 694, 
696, 716, 729, 744, 746, 758, 771, 784, 
793, 835, 839, 851, 856, 858, 868, 870, 
876, 879, 891, 892, 896, 948, 949, 968, 
987, 1008, 1018, 1045, 1051, 1093, 1098, 
1117, 1173, 1176, 1187, 1195, 1502, 1529, 
1558 

Adopted Children 1186 

Adoption (Child) 1185, 1186, 1197 
Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone] 

Adrenal Glands 312 

Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 
nephrine] 


A y 367 
Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 
A Blocking Drugs [See Also 


drenergic 
горно] 308, 319, 365, 413, 433, 
ni 

Adrenergic Drugs [See Amphetamine, 
Dextroamphetamine] 

Adrenol; [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 1224, 1391, 1419, 1443, 
1466 

Adultery [See Extramarital Intercourse] 
Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also Aged, Middle Aged, 
Young Adults] 57, 88, 466, 507, 609, 634, 
738, 778, 800, 874, 875, 881, 1041, 1093, 
1166, 1419, 1443 

Advertising 626, 1253 

Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 


i 
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Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion) Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion] 781, 790, 801, 807, 831, 977, 1204 
Affective Psychosis [See Also Psychotic 
Depressive Reaction] 778 

560, 564, 566 
Aftercare 1179 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Age Differences 255, 329, 366, 374, 388, 
466, 477, 481, 484, 492, 496, 497, 506, 
507, 514, 515, 519, 520, 522, 523, 538, 
554, 582, 584, 600, 609, 648, 733, 798, 
839, 895, 896, 913, 1229, 1286, 1321, 
1353, 1410, 1459, 1510 
Aged 466, 479, 536, 544, 678, 800, 903, 
1039, 1206, 1217, 1286 
Agencies (Groups) [See Organizations] 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Violence, War] 549, 664, 695, 
706, 713, 809, 856, 857, 1082 
Aggressiveness 757, 998, 1196 
Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 
Aging] 
Айша Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 
Agnosia 936, 939 
Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 


1049 


Agraphia 900, 903 
Agricultural Workers [See Migrant Farm 
Workers] 


Air Force Personnel 3, 1540 

Aircraft Pilots 1545 

Alarm Responses 232 

Alcohol Patterns [See Also 
Problem Drinking, Social Drinking] 616, 
861, 865, 1234 

Alcohol Intoxication 429, 861 


Alcoholic Beverages [See Liquor] 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] 

Alcoholic Psychosis [See Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis] 

Alcoholics Anon 611, 1228 


Alcoholism [See Also Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis] 380, 611, 613, 841, 848, 850, 865, 866, 
965, 1079, 1118, 1210, 1228, 1229, 1230, 
1231, 1232, 1233, 1234, 1236 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Proj ranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 406, 4 425, 
614 

Alexia [See Aphasia] 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Alienation 487, 725, 1516 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Heroin, Mescaline, 
Morphine, Physosti ine, Quinine, Res- 
erpine, Scopolamine] 


Alpha Rhythm 261, 267, 272, 273, 280, 
296 


Alphabets [See Letters рыр 
Altruism 476, 670, 681, 69: 

Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 

Ambition [See Aspirations] 

Ambivalence 714 

Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians 615, 1363, 1397, 1404 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 


Acid Diethylamide] 

Amine ‘Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 
dases] 

Amines [See Also lp Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, techolamines, 
Chlorpromazine, Cocaine, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Imipramine, Methamphetamine, 
Methylphenidate, Norepinephrine, Phy- 
Sostigmine, Scopolamine, Serotonin, 
Sympathomimetic Amines] 403, 428, 
780, Bos, 820, 1113 

Amino Acids [See Glutamic Acid, Leu- 
cine, Tyrosine] 

Amitriptyline 1107 

Amnesia 338, 432, 850, 936 

Amphetamine 379, 405, 448, 614, 972 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] 

Amphetamine (DI-) [See Am Һеіатіпе] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See fiue 


mine] 
Amphibia [See F; 
Аааа Бойу P, 361, 409 

[See Atropine, Heroin, 


Analgesic Drugs 

Methadone, Morphine, Quinine, Scopo- 

lamine 

Analysis of Covariance 27 

Analysis of Variance 27, 73 

Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 

Analytical y 970, 

1010, 1016 

Ancestors [See Parents] 

Androgens [See Also Testosterone] 573 

Anemia 1195 

Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 

карани Pentobarbital, Quinine] 
1 


Anger [See Also Hostility] 526, 990, 993, 
998, 1088, 1049 

Angst [See Anxiety] 

Anguish [See Disttds] 

Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Attack Behavior] 189, 197, 225, 229, 235, 
240, 246, 247, 248, 292, 332, 335, 355, 
358, 377, 382, 447, 454 

Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 

Animal Breeding 224, 238, 239, 252, 254, 
256, 257, 337, 340 

ELT Rhythms 207, 226, 286, 
Animal Communication 192, 245 

Animal Courtship Behavior 226 

Animal Dominance 225, 228, 237, 239, 


241, 249, 254 
Behavior 314, 334, 348, 


Animal Drinking 
358, 373, 384 

Animal Environments 23, 191, 192, 194, 
202, 204, 211, 224, 229, 234, 249, 326, 
361, 392 

Animal Escape Behavior 219, 232, 246 
Animal [See Also Animal Ag- 
Bressive Behavior, Animal Circadian 
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Жун, Animal Communication, Ani- 
Courtship Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Drinking Behavior, Ani- 
mal Escape Behavior, Ánimal Explora- 
tory Behavior, Animal Feeding Behav- 
ior, Animal Innate Behavior, Animal 
Instinctive Behavior, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior, Animal 
Open Field Behavior, Animal Play, 
Animal Sex Differences, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Animal Vocalizations, Attack poumon 
Imprinting, Nest Building, Territoriality] 
18], 185, 87, 191, 2a 59 
Animal Explora: vior 358, 
Animal Feeding Behavior 184, 224, 233, 
235, 241, 242, 256, 343, 348, 353, 420, 437 
Animal Innate Behavior 217, 230, 428, 
431 

Animal Instinctive Behavior 227, 327 
Animal Maternal Behavior 238, 286, 328, 
371, 377 

Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity] 226, 228, 229, 
238, 243, 312, 325, 434 

Animal Motivation 221, 257, 353 

Animal Nocturnal Behavior 369 

Animal Open Field Behavior 195, 315, 
332, 436 

Animal Play 231 

Animal Sex Differences 352, 437 

Animal Sexual Receptivity 243, 313 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior] 18, 195, 226, 930 331, 232, 233, 
237, 239, 241, 243, 244, 249, 254, 292, 
321, 323, 326, 356, 358 

Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics} 

Animal Vocalizations 234, 248 

Anomie [See Alienation} 

Anonymity 842 

Anorexia Nervosa 927, 954, 960, 1083 
Anosmia 322 


ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 
Antagonism [See Hostility] 
An 550 
eem [See Penicillins] 

linergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] à P 
Anticipation ( Learning) [See Serial 
Anticipation (Learning)] 
Апі vulsive [See 
barbital] 1104, 1115, 1123 
Ant sant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate] 959, 1006, 1107, 1108, 
Ge 1120, 1122, 1128, 1138, 1139, 1140, 


Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
re henazine] 


mazine, Hexamethonii Methyldi 
Rauwolfia, Reserpine) >. DM 


Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 
Antipathy [See Aversion] 


m 


Antipsychotic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Perphenazine, Reserpine] 1106 
Аш Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Perphenazine] 

wior [See Also Child 
Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Rape, Recidiv- 
ism, Runaway Behavior, Shoplifting, 
Theft] 870, 871, 872, 1223 
Antisocial Personality 849, 856 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] 
Antitremor Drugs 1105, 1110 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Isoniazid] 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Separation d 40, 62, 150, 306, 
714, 755, 758, 777, 830, 849, 965, 991, 
1015, 1038, 1049, 1058, 1068, 1074, 1075, 
1092, 1206, 1472 : 
Anxiety Neurosis 1111, 113 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia 420 


Aphasia [See Also Agraphia] 874, 898, 
900, 901, 907, 908, 911, 917, 920, 921, 
950, 952, 1466 


Apomorphine 420 
Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 


Apoplexy [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 
dents] 

Apparatus [See Also Stimulators (Appa- 
ratus), Timers Ар aratus), Videotape 
Recorders] 17, 19, 125 

Appetite [See Hunger] 

Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 

Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 


sa, Hyperphagia, Obesity] 

Applied поета [See Clinical Psy- 
Slog, Community Psychology, Coun- 
seling Psychology, Educational Psychol: 
ogy, Engineering Psychology, Industrial 
Psychology, School Psychology, Social 
Psychology] 


Apprehension [See Anxiety] 

Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Aptitude [See Ability] 

Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 

ономе phen 28, 29, 709, 1501, 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architecture 42 


Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel 617, 1537 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Art [See Also Drawing] 1376 
Art Therapy 980, 1015, 1017 

[See Crabs, Crustacea, Dro- 


sophila] 

Articulation (Speech) 120, 460, 949 
Articulation [See Also Stutter- 
ing] 899, 902, 1147 


As ee SEIL Art, Autobiogra- 
phy, Drawing, Music, Poetry, Prose’ 
Artwork [See Art] z ! 


Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 
Asia 571, 855 
Level 792, 1455 


Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 
Ape Occupational Aspirations] 580, 
Assertiveness 993, 1036, 1064, 1252 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 637, 671, 
680, 681, 685, 688, 692, 720, 1508 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations) 
Associations (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions] 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

tive Processes [See Also Contex- 
tual Associations] 138, 158, 516, 1012 
Asthma 1143 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


itmospl 
Atropine 397, 1121 
Attack Behavior 205, 230, 236, 240, 348 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 
Attempted Suicide 840, 869 
Attendance (School) [See School Attend- 


ance] 

Attention [See Also Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention] 99, 142, 
180, 512, 518, 824, 826, 897, 1413 
Attitude 459, 607, 636, 655, 665, 
674, 726, 1037, 1160, 1210, 1245, 1355, 
1359, 1365, 1371, 1379, 1397, 1452, 1523, 


Attitude Formation 878, 1566 

Attitude Measurement 711, 1262 
Attitude Measures 50, 1315, 1491 
Attitude Similarity 678, 679, 682, 698, 


700, 1442 

Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 536, 
555, 599, 602, 633, 659, 675, 711, 757, 
800, 968, 982, 1005, 1212, 1246, 1281, 
1314, 1351, 1360 
Attorneys 75, 594, 1497 
Attraction (Interpersonal, 
sonal Attraction] 
Attribution 136, 306, 674, 683, 684, 690, 
691, 692, 697, 705, 720, 739, 1566 
Audiences 687 

Audiotapes 19, 658, 1485 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Audiotapes, Film Strips, Motion Pic- 
tures, Р! otographs, Radio, Television, 
Videotapes] 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Televised 
Instruction] 

Audition [See Auditory Perception] 


) [See Interper- 


, 514 
Auditory Sti [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Loudness, Pitch (Frequency)l 
84, 124, 127, 128, 142, 199, 291, 316, 329, 
346, 387, 415, 478 
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Auditory Thresholds 329 

Aurally Handicapped [See Also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired) 935, 1433 
Australia 885, 1172 

Authoritarianism 701, 932, 1350, 1399, 


Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 


Authority 659 

Autism [See Early Infantile Autism] 
Autistic Children 796 

А у 1539 

Autohypnosis 1143 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 


Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Automobiles 1524 

Autonomic Nervous System [See Choli- 
nergic Nerves] 

Autopsy 920 

Autoregulation [See Homeostasis} 
Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Trisomy 21] 

Aversion 181 

Aversion y 1057, 1098, 1099 
Aversive Stimulation 76, 159, 314 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 203, 256, 502, 794 

Avoidance Conditioning 173, 199, 206, 
207, 212, 287, 319, 340, 344, 366, 368, 
314, 395, 408, 414, 419, 441, 449, 453 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Divided 
Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion] 1041, 1316 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 
Babies [See Infants] 


Baboons 236 

Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
ound] 

Balance [See Equilibrium] 

Barbiturates e Also Hexobarbital, 

Pentobarbital] 423, 424 

Bargaining 641, 668 

Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 

Conditions] 

Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 

Caudate Nucleus] 

Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 


Basketball 1403 
Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


ity] 

Behavior Change 579, 858, 1283 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Deception, Drug Abuse, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction, Homicide, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Nail Biting, Rape, 
Recidivism, Self Mutilation, Sho} liftin; 
see Theft, Truancy] 763, 868, 919, 
1301 

Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, Reciprocal Inhib- 
ition Therapy, Systematic Desensitiza- 
tion Therapy, Token Economi Pro- 
grams] 25, 410, 529, 1039, 1045, 1046, 
048, 1054, 1055, 1056, 1060, 1061, 1066, 
1072, 1080, 1088, 1089, 1090, 1093, 1096, 
1144, 1147, 1166, 1209, 1231, 1245, 1284, 


1404, 1477 
Behavior Problems 835, 858, 895, 1045, 
1085, 1191, 1209, 1312, 1478, 1484 


ш 


Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 

Therapy, Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy, 

Systematic Desensitization Therapy] 

960, 966, 970, 971, 972, 1009, 1038, 1043, 

1047, 1049, 1050, 1052, 1053, 1058, 1062, 

1063, 1064, 1073, 1083, 1085, 1091, 1094, 

1145, 1236, 1407, 1466 

Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 633 

Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 

Beliefs ) [See Religious Beliefs} 

Bender Gestalt Test 798 

Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 

em EON He) [See Experimenter 
ias 

Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 

Biased Sampling 20 

Bible 464, 680 

Bilingualism 1493 

Binocular Vision 101, 320 

Biochemistry [See Also Neurochemistry] 

285, 380, 807, 808, 825, 918, 1102 

Biofeedback 267, 272, 273, 282, 295, 296, 

291, 302, 303, 967, 1044, 1047, 1058, 

1086, 1145, 1146, 1559 

Biography [See Autobiography] 

Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 

x Rh Biological 


ythms| 

Birds [See Also Chickens, Pigeons, 
Quails, Sea Gulls} 183, 224, 225, 230, 
241, 242, 244, 248, 249 
Birth 813 
Birth Control [See Also Contraceptive 
Devices, Oral Conrad 725 
Birth Order 542, 589, 648, 745 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See B 
Blind 286, 924, 946, 1199, 1224, 1472, 
1485 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 384, 417, 782 
Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Anemia, Leukemias] 
Blood Circulation 786 
Blood Flow 786, 925 
Blood Glucose [See Blood Sugar] 

Plasma [See Also Blood Serum] 
286, 450, 1101, 1138 
Blood Pressure 393, 925, 967, 1011, 1152 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
sion, Hypotension, SECUS 
Blood 380, 1125 
Blood Sugar 290 
Blue Collar Workers [See Industrial 
Foremen] 
Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Body Image 734 
Body Temperature [See Also Therm- 
oregulation (Body 282, 288, 452 

Types [See matotypes] 

Weight [See Also Obesity] 318, 
333, 365, 377, 437, 447, 734, 764, 1042, 
1067, 1083, 1090, 1159 
Bonuses 1308 
Book 7, 9, 43, 122, 178, 202, 473, 485, 
499, 509, 546, 548, 556, 560, 565, 579, 
586, 603, 608, 776, 848, 864, 940, 955, 
971, 999, 1158, 1215, 1301, 1406, 1489, 
1521, 1522, 1528, 1536, 1541, 1554 
Books 635 


871 
is [See Middle Class] 
Brain [See Also Ашу о Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate 
Nucleus, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callo- 


, Human 


sum, Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, Mesencephalon, Motor 
Cortex, Parietal Lobe, Pons, Reticular 
Formation, Superior Colliculus, Tem 
ral Lobe, Visual Cortex] 277, 409, 410, 
413, 462 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] $ 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Lesions, 
potas Lesions] 900, 922, 929, 
, 953 
Brain Damaged 769, 770, 914, 917, 921, 
928, 933, 939, 952 М 
Brain Disorders [See Also Agrephia, 
Alcohol Intoxication, Aphasia, Brain 
Damage, Brain Lesions, Brain Neo- 
lasms, Cerebrovascular Accidents, Epi- 
7 Epileptic Seizures, Hypothalamus 
Lesions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Minimal 
Brain Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Parkinsons Disease, Senile De- 
mentia] 940, 953 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Hypothalamus 
Lesions] 308, 313, 315, 327 332, 350, 
351, 352, 354, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 
361, 362, 363, 365, 366, 368, 371, 374, 
375, 376, 433, 453 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Neoplasms 927 
Brain Stem [See Also Pons, Reticular 
Formation] 279 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreading Depression] 309 
Brain W 322, 333 
Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


1n 

Brief Ps; у 991, 996, 1015 

Brightness Perception 99, 112, 114, 115, 
4 

Buddhism [See Zen Buddhism] 

Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 

Bulls [See Cattle] 

Burns 957, 1213 

Business And Industrial Personnel [See 

Also Clerical Personnel, Industrial Fore- 

men, Management Personnel, Sales Per- 

sonnel, White Collar Workers] 1233, 

1533, 1553 

Business Education 1276, 1324 

Business Organizations 55] 

Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 

trial Personnel] 


Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 
Caffeine 399 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Саа Psy. Inventory 1323, 
Calories 90, 283 


Camps (Concentration) [See Concentra- 
tion Camps] 

Canada 563, 599, 1179, 1239, 1492 
Cannabis [See Marihuana] 
Carbohydrates [See Blood Sugar, Glu- 
cose, Sugars] 

Cardiac [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Cere- 
brovascular Accidents, Н tension, 
Hypotension, syncope] 930, 3. 1044 
Cardiovascular ystem 393 


Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 
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Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions] 
caren Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance} E 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Carp [See Goldfish] 
Case History [See Patient Hist 
Case Report 417, 438, 773, 852, 900, 903, 
907, 917, 920, 925, 927, 936, 939, 950, 
951, 952, 960, 972, 984, 994, 1015, 1017, 
1038, 1043, 1044, 1047, 1049, 1059, 1064, 
1066, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1073, 1080, 1083, 
1086, 1092, 1094, 1117, 1142, 1146, 1164 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Castration [See Also Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy] 321 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 
uj 

| [See Also Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, Norepinephrine] 310, 313, 
429, 431, 781 

[See Classification (Cogni- 

tive Process)] 
Catharsis 974 
Cathexis 673 
Cats 250, 253, 264, 320, 327, 335, 347, 
349, 368 
Cattle 243 
Caucasians 555, 561, 615, 696, 716, 892, 
893, 1051, 1375, 1389, 1397, 1425, 1428, 
1437, 1440, 1493, 1565 
Caudate Nucleus 341, 349 
Cells (Biology) [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Neuron Rods (Eye), Sensory Neurons] 
32 


Central America 568 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
{рач Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 
rain Stem, Caudate 'ucleus, Cerebral 
Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Hippocam- 
us, Hypothalamus, Limbic system, 
esencephalon, Motor Cortex, Parietal 
Lobe, Pons, Pyramidal Tracts, Reticular 
Formation, Superior Colliculus, Tempo- 
tal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 179 
Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Agraphia, Aphasia, Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Hypotala- 
us Lesion: sychosis, 
Minimal Brain Disorders, Neuros hilis, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Р; ns 


Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, sey Aer Tus ucle- 

sum, Hippocampus, 
Limbic System, Motor Cortex Parietal 
Lobe, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex} 
277, 344, 347, 363, 925 
Cerebral 


b [See 
Dominance] 93, 123, 125, 149, 162, 259, 
786, 907, 911, 912, 914, 928, 952 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebrospinal Fluid 780, 790, 1102 
Cerebrovascular Accidents 950, 952 
Cerebrovascular i [See Cerebro- 
vascular Accidents] 

ип Affecting Drugs [See Chior- 
romazine] 

e (Professional) [See - 

sional Certification] os a 

(Fortune) [See Statisti E 

bility] [ tistical Proba. 


Character Development [See Personality 
Development] 3 
Character [See Personality 


Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 8 
Character Traits [See S Traits] 
Charitable Behavior 668, 670, 69. 
750 
печи Brain Stimulation 308, 315, 
365, 388, 411, 420, 433, 451 
Chemical Elements [See Lithium, Mercu- 
(Metal), Metallic Elements, Sodium] 
[See Also Biochemistry, Neu- 
rochemistry] 400 
Chemoreceptors 184, 192, 263 
у [See Drug Therapy] 
жечүү 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chickens 188, 229, 239, 291, 394, 397, 
436 


Child Abuse 844 
Child Day Care 527, 1178, 1369, 1458 
Child 


Development [See Also Early 
Childhood Development, Neonatal De- 
velopment] 467, 473, 491, 759, 835, 867, 
869, 1298 
Childhood Neurosis 834 
Childhood Play Development 474 

Psychosis [See Also Early 
Infantile Autism] 989 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
DE Parental Permissiveness] 467, 
587, 888, 932, 1028, 1168, 1382 
Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 37, 166, 484, 596, 634, 842, 
856, 881, 895, 899, 911, 918, 932, 935, 
956, 1119, 1147, 1168, 1180, 1184, 1191, 
1200, 1212, 1265 


387, 397, 419, 1077, 1102 
Choice Behavior 639, 674, 1453 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Scopolamine] 389 
Cholinergic Drugs [See Physostigmine] 
lerves 1132 


Cholinergic № 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 


mine] 
Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Acetylcho- 
line, Ph [See ури 
x atomy) 
Chromosome [See Dowis Syn- 
drome, Translocation (Chromosome), 
Trisomy 21] 
‹ Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia) 1091, 1106 
786, 934, 1043, 
1050, 1079, 1103 
ind е Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 
inj 


Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 


Circadian Rh ms] 
EN (Blood) [See Blood Circula- 
ion. 


Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders} 


Circumcision [See Surgery] 

Cities [See Urban Environments) 

Civil Rights Movement 590 

eom Servants [See Government Person- 
пе 

Class Attitudes [See 
Class Attitudes] 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 108, 206, 250, 261, 346, 
883, 1098, 1099, 1442 

Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psychodingnost Тахопо) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Саса (Psychodlagnestic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Classification (Cognitive Process) 130, 
141, 161, 507, 523, 806 

Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 1097, 1312, 1329, 
1384, 1389, 1451, 1452 

Classroom Behavior Modification 956, 
1345, 1392, 1407, 1448, 1471, 1478, 1482 
Classroom Discipline 1339, 1340, 1451, 
1460, 1464 

Classroom Environment 768, 1339, 1357, 
1370, 1380, 1427, 1448, 1456, 1513 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Clergy 727 

Clerical Personnel 1551 

Clerical Secretarial Skills 1551, 1556 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 

Client Characteristics 970, 982, 986, 987, 
992, 997, 1004, 1005, 1007, 1009, 1162, 
1188, 1189, 1192, 1220, 1252 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Clients 961, 1198 

Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 

Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 

inkai Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 1278, 
1 

Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 

Clínical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Clinical Psychology Internship, Counse- 
lor Education, Mental Health Inservice 
Training, Psychiatric Training, Psy- 
chothera ру raining] 579, 727, 1175, 
1188, 1219, 1245, 1255 

Clinical Psychologists 767, 772, 1243, 
1278, 1281, 1290 

Clinical Psychology 1250 

Clinical Psychology Grad Training 1248, 


1278, 1281 

Clinical Internship 1271 
Clinics [See Also Psychiatric Clinics] 
1208 

Clubs (Social Organizations) 1438 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Caffeine, Chlorpromazine, CNS 
Depressant Drugs CNS Stimulating 
Drugs, Dextroamphetamine, Haloperi- 
dol, Methamphetamine, Methylpheni- 
date, Scopolamine] 

CNS Depressant Drugs [See Also Chlor- 
romazine, Haloperidol, Scopolamine] 
73 


Socioeconomic 
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CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Methamphetamine, Methylphe- 
nidate] 414 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation 639, 682 

Cocaine 379, 400, 449, 450 

Cochlea 250, 329 

Coeds [See Colles: Students] 
Coeducation 140; 

Coffee (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Cognition 24 

Cognitive Ability 518, 522, 731, 756, 945, 
1127, 1300 

Cognitive Complexity 476, 676, 711 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 19, 
468, 474, 475, 476, 483, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 491, 493, 495, 498, 500, 501, 503, 
509, 513, 515, 516, 518, 540, 802, 803, 
924, 942, 1394 

Cognitive Discrimination 142, 502, 537 
Cognitive Dissonance 131, 133, 636, 674, 
726, 760, 1316, 1430 

Cognitive Mediation 303, 519, 535 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Associative Processes, Choice Be- 
havior, Classification (Cognitive Pro- 
cess), Cognitive Discrimination, Cogni- 
tive Mediation, Concept Formation, 
Contextual Associations, ision Mak- 
ing, Divergent Mes Group Problem 
Solving, Imagination, Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, Inference, Logical 
Thinking, Management Decision Mak- 
ing, Problem Solving, Reasoning, Think- 
ing] 10, 133, 135, 153, 155, 157, 160, 399, 
404, 769, 785, 824, 886, 950, 1154 
Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 
Complexity] 131, 164, 731, 778, 802, 942, 
1364 


Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Cold Effects 448 

Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior 55 

College Academic Achievement 147, 
1364, 1378, 1388, 1390, 1399, 1405, 1414, 
1416, 1428, 1445, 1446, 1452, 1518 
College Degrees [See Educational De- 


ees] 
College Dropouts 1416, 1455 
College Environment 1428, 1449, 1461, 


1462, 1520 
ae Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion 
College Students [See Also Community 
College Students, Graduate Students, 
Junior College Students, Medical Stu- 
dents] 30, 54, 545, 584, 604, 618, 619, 
624, 723, 724, 731, 733, 755, 768, 982, 
1079, 1238, 1247, 1295, 1299, 1320, 1323, 
1354, 1356, 1364, 1386, 1388, 1392, 1393, 
1396, 1401, 1405, 1411, 1414, 1416, 1417, 
1419, 1428, 1430, 1433, 1435, 1436, 1445, 
1446, 1447, 1448, 1449, 1450, 1453, 1455, 
1461, 1462, 1488, 1499, 1503, 1506, 1508, 
1511, 1516, 1518, 1520, 1525, 1526 
Teachers 600, 1322, 1348, 1450, 
1461, 1503, 1550 
Colleges 1292, 1330, 1453, 1490, 1519 
Color [See Also Achromatic Color, Hue] 
85, 115, 118, 520, 568 


v 


Color P. 92, 97, 108, 110, 112, 
188, 190, 363, 805, 882, 950 

Coma 417, 951, 1121 

Commitment (Psychiatric) 590 
Communes 581 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 

Communication (Professional) (See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

i Skills 1028 
Communication [See Also 
Terms] 456, 458, 459 
Communications Media [See Audiotapes, 
Books, Film Strips, Mass Media, Motion 
Pictures, Photographs, Printed Commu- 
nications Media, Radio, Television, Vi- 
deotapes] 

Communities [See Also Communes, 
Neighborhoods] 566, 569, 571, 1347 
Community Attitudes 679, 1165, 1181, 


Related 


1294 
Community College Students 1371, 1434, 
1439, 1481 

Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housing] 
1165, 1172, 1183 

Community Mental Health 1165, 1235 
Community Mental Health Centers 1148, 
1160, 1167 

Community Mental Health Training [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Community Psychiatry 1148 

Community Psychology 1167, 1238 
Community Services [See Also Commu- 
nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Public Health Services] 
1171, 1174, 1176, 1177, 1183, 1184, 1211, 
1327 

Community Welfare Services 544, 1191 
Companies [See Business Organizations] 
Comparative Psychology 183, 187, 977, 
1254 

Compensation (Defense Mechanism) 175 
Compensatory Education 1370 
Competition 235, 304, 477, 661, 752 
Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


] 
Compliance 529, 538, 668, 1535 


Comprehension [See Listening Compre- 
hension, Reading Comprehension, Sen- 
tence Comprehension] 
Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
pue Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 

imulation] 17, 22, 356, 1498, 1507, 1514 
Computer Assisted Di 922 
Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware] 
Computer Simulation 26 

Software 65, 67, 1538 

Concentration Camps 553, 791 
Concept (Self) [See Self CU 
Concept Formation 488, 501, 522, 875 
Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 132, 503, 520, 521 
Concepts 157 
Conceptual Imagery 570 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
tion] 
сша Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 


Conditioned Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 275, 376, 449 
Conditioned Stimulus 279 
Conditioned Suppression 206, 215, 368 
Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Counter- 
conditioning, Escape Conditionin „ Ey- 
elid Conditioning, Operant Condition- 
ing, Unconditioned timulus] 76, 159, 
83; 


Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Коры (Езсаре) [$ее Езсаре Соп- 
itionin; 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tioning 
Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
in 
Cones (Eye) 100, 105 
Conference Proceedings 499, 971 
of Information [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 
Conflict [See Also Violence, War] 549, 
569, 576, 638, 810, 1017, 1275, 1325 
rM (Role) [See Role со] 
огшйу (Personality) 538, 567, 699 
Conjoint Therapy 994 


Conscience 528 
Consciousness [See Autoh- 


i Disturbances 
ypnosis, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Narcolep- 


» Place Disorientation, Sleep. Disor- 
Е Suggestibility, Time Disorienta- 
tion 
Consciousness States [See Also Atten- 
tion, Awareness, Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Wake- 
fulness] 179, 305, 311 

Conservation (Concept) 32, 476, 493, 495, 


498, 891, 924 
Conservatism (Political) [See Political 
ints 121 


Conservatism] 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Attitudes 1566, 1567, 1568 
Consumer Behavior 1563 
Consumer Research 1567 

textual Associations 126, 155 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Token Economy Programs] 143, 163, 
pu 1055, 1056, 1061, 1063, 1072, 1077, 
40 


Contini Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 
[See Rein- 


Continuous Reinf. 
forcement Schedules] 

[See Form And Shape Percep- 
See Birth Control] 


Contraception [ 
Contraceptive Devices [See Also Oral 
Contraceptives] 725 
каре Methods [See Birth Соп- 
ol 

Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 

(Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 
oe (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 


tion] 
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Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

Conversation 461, 647 

Convulsions 316, 329, 342, 406, 436, 
1038, 1115 


Cooperation 661, 752 
Coordination (1 al Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
588, 702, 708, 722, 932, 
962, 1191, 1195, 1384 
(Animal) [See Animal Mating 


Behavior] 
[See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


Quadrigemina 


Colliculus] 
[See Business Organiza- 


Corporations 
Corpus Callosum 375, 1132 
Correctional Institutions 


tions] 
[See Also Pris- 

ons, Reformatories] 1238 

(Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] ST Cortex] 
Cortex (Auditory) Audito; rtex| 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See esr Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 277 
Corticosteroids [See Corticosterone] 
Corticosterone 286 


Costs And Cost Analysis 1258, 1292, 
1303, 1506, Кес 1 

Counselees [See Clients, 

ing] (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
їп 


Counseling Psychology 15, 1274 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms 
963, 987, 1192, 1193, 1508, 1519 | 


987, 992, 997, 
1004, 1269, 1488 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
1241, 1244, 1247, 
1252, 1268, 1269 
ог Effectiveness [See Counselor 


Characteristics] 
Counselor [See Counselor 


Personality 
Role 1007, 1190 


Characteristics] 

Counselor Trainees 1247, 1269 
Counselors [See Also School Counselors] 
1024, 1447, 1527 


[See Superior 


ship Behavior] 
Cows [See Cattle] 
Crabs 246 


Cramps (Muscle) [See Muscular Disor- 
ders] 


Creativity 30, 137, 138, 479, 709, 718, 
728, 731, 742, 744, 935, 1307, 1310, 1333, 


сосы 1435, 1509 
ty Measurement 30, 728 
Crime [See Also Homicide, Ra; , Sh 
plifting, Theft] 595, 1225 > "Po Sho- 
Law 597 
55 Also Male Criminals ] 770 


Crippled [See Ph sically Handi 

Crises [See Identity Cris sapped) 
Crisis 0) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Crisis Intervention 1187, 1241 
Crisis Intervention 1169 


Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold 944 
Criticism 665, 805 

ii (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Cross Cultural Differences 24, 34, 46, 94, 
483, 562, 563, 567, 608, 646, 853, 1185, 
1529 
Crossed Eyes [See Strabismus] 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 

[See Also Crabs] 184 

Crying 1059 
Cues 77, 126, 132, 203, 219, 275, 492, 
501, 502, 897, 1053, E zs 
Cultural \уайоп 502, 1 
Cultural Wem Mental Retardation 
[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
Cultural Test Bias 1493 
Disadvantaged [See Cultural 


Culturally 
Deprivation] 
Calme ( ) 24, 94, 562, 


564, 565, 568, 572, 614 
Curriculum [See Also Business Educa- 
tion, Compensatory Education, Driver 
Education, Drug "Education, Foreign 
Language Education, Language Arts 
ucation Mathematics ucation, 
Physical Education, Reading Education, 
Science Education, Sex Education, Vo- 
cational Education] 339, 1238, 1268, 
1276, 1289, 1335, 1354, 1356, 1365, 1368, 
1381, 1386, 1397, 1405, 1470, 1472 
1356, 


Curriculum De t 1281, 
1362, 1373, 382, 150. 1405, 1479 
Cutaneous 


Sense [See Also Tactual 
Perception] 83, 924 
Cytology 16 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhyth: 
Darwinism 254 dcs 


(Social) [See Social Dati 
Dating 3m [ ial Dating] 


Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 
Day Care Centers 1178 

Deaf 22, 37, 935. 937, 942, 948, 949, 953 
Death And Dying 1, 545, 556. 916, 974, 
1014, 1033, 1193, 1240, 1267, 1354, 1356, 


1368, 1386 
Death Attitudes 545, 732, 916, 974, 1017, 
1033, 1280, 1354, 1386 

Rate [See Mortality Rate] 
TE [See Also Cheating, Faking] 


Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 

havior, Management Decision Making] 

130, 574, 639, 649, 650, 666, 1169, 1314, 

1333, 1351, 1560, 1561 
ve R 


[See Inductive De- 
Reasoning] 
3 


ductive 
Deer 23 
Defense Mechanisms [See Also Compen- 
sation (Defense Mechanism), Fantas 
e Mechanism)] 710, 722, 729, 


Degrees (Educational) [See Educational 
Degrees] 


Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules} 
1015 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 

Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 

Democratic Party [See Political Parties] 
eristics 604, 624, 

740, 863, 970, 1256, 1285, 1416, 1419, 

1441, 1445, 1476 


Denmark 852, 1186 

Dental Treatment 1069 

Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
dency] 

Dependency (Personality) 583, 714, 1151 
Depression (Emotion) [See Also Manic 
Depression, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Postpartum Depression, Psychotic 
Depressive Reaction] 45, 64, 714, 774, 
779, 783, 785, 788, 801, 804, 808, 809, 
816, 817, 825, 827, 828, 832, 959, 965, 
1006, 1101, 1113, 1116, 1120, 1122, 1125, 
1133, 1138, 1140, 1141, 1288 

Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 
Depression] 


Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 

Deprivation [See Also Cultural riva- 
tion, Food Deprivation, Sensory Depri- 


vation, Sleep Deprivation, Social Depri- 
vation, Social Isolation, Water Depriva- 
tion] 416, 473 
Depth Perception 486 
Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 
Design (Experimental) [See Experimen- 
tal Design] 

(Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 


bility] 

Desires [See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 

Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle Sos Neonates, Preschool Age 
Children, School Age Children, Young 
Adults] 

Developmental Differences [See Age 
Differences] 

Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Child Psychology] 1298 

Developmental Stages [See Also Em- 
bryo] 532, 543 

Deviant Behavior [See Antisocial Behav- 
10г| 

esed (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions 

Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] 

Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
De: 313, 377, 382, 385, 
391, 392, 408, 421, 430, 431, 435, 452 
Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 

Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, p Diagnosis, Pee 
troencephalography, Electromyo; y, 
Givi skin AS Medical Diag. 
nosis, Psychodiagnosis, Psychodiagnos- 
tic Interview] 763, 881, 940, 955, 969, 
1146, 1505 

Dialect [See Nonstandard English] 
Dialectics 2, 8, 10, 487, 532, 535, 543, 
1384 

Dialysis [See Hemodialysis] 

Diazepam pee 135 a | 
Diencephalon [See Н jamus) 
Differential т еура 772, 783, 894, 
922 

Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement 220, 223, 
1482 

Digestive System [See Intestines, Liver, 
Taste Buds, Tongue] 
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Digestive System Disorders [See Gas- 
trointestinal Ulcers) 


Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] 
Diptera [See DU 
Disady: 470, 502, 1173, 1306, 


1369, 1374, 1409, 1458, 1481, 1507 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline] 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 


Discipline] 

Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] 

ан (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion: 


Diseases [See Disorders] 

Dislike [See Aversion] 

Озона [See Also Related Terms] 765, 
Disorientation (Place) [See Place Diso- 


rientation] 

Disorientation (Time) [See Time Diso- 
rientation] 

or ive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
lems 

Dissatisfaction 1523 

Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia] 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 

Distance [See Distance 
Perception] 

Distance Perception 116 


Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distress 1508 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
ly Disturbed] 
juretics [See Also Caffeine] 1112 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 
Divergent Thinking 138 
Divided Attention 177 
Divorce 575, 588, 596, 1277 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
Dogs 372 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 


nance] 
Dominance Hierarchy 235, 237 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
ine 262, 310, 409, 410, 428, 431, 

442, 446, 781, 1132 
Dormitories 1323, 1401, 1455 
Downs Syndrome 796, 913, 1130 
Drawing 468 
Dream Analysis 178 
Dream Content 176, 948 
Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 
sis] 
Dream Recall 175 
Dreaming [See Also Nightmares] 981 

(Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 

Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 
Drive [See Motivation] 
Driver Education 1558 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Drivers 1557, 1558, 1560 
Driving Behavior 1557, 1558, 1560 
Dropouts [See Also Соке Dropouts, 
School Dropout 1005, 11 


Drowsiness [See рош! 

Drug Abuse [See Addiction, 
Heroin Addiction] 417, 612, 616, 626, 
627, 631, 839, 846, 862, 1231, 1235 
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Drug Addiction [See Also Heroin Addic- 
tion] 843, 846, 867, 1225, 1226, 1231 
Drug Administration Methods 450 
Drug Adverse Reactions 405, 424, 951, 
1108, 1129 
Drug Dependency [See Also Drug Ad- 
icon. Heroin Addiction] 406, 441, 773, 
Drug 387, 398, 411, 431, 1101, 
1106, 1108, 1113, 1125, 1128, 1135, 1136 
Drug Education 625, 626, 630, 632, 1359 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 285, 312, 313, 316, 318, 321, 325, 
328, 331, 332, 364, 377, 378, 379, 382, 
384, 385, 386, 387, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 435, 
436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 
444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 452, 
454, 623, 780, 807, 1132, 1140 
Drug Laws [See Also Marihuana Legali- 
zation] 626 
Drug Potentiation 425 

Rehabilitation 632, 846, 860, 862, 
1225, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1231, 
1232, 1233, 1234, 1235 
Drug Synergism 385, 1129 
Drug Therapy 894, 955, 956, 959, 971, 
972, 1006, 1077, 1095, 1102, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 1117, 1118, 
1119, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1123, 1124, 1125, 
1126, 1127, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131, 1132, 
1133, 1134, 1135, 1136, 1137, 1138, 1139, 
1140, 1141, 1258 

Tolerance 418 
Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 404, 405, 
612, 614, 615, 617, 618, 620, 621, 622, 
623, 624, 625, 627, 630, 632, 870, 1225, 
1226, 1359 
Drug Usage Attitudes 378, 611, 617, 621, 
622, 623, 625, 627, 1359 
Drug Withdrawal 364, 381, 447, 628 
Drug Withdrawal Effects 773 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 382, 
391, 414, 420, 437, 454, 780 
Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Dualism 941 
Duodenum [See Intestines] 
Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 
ration] 

(Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 


Dyads 683 
Dying [See Death And Dying] 
Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 

[See Stortering 

inesia 922, 934, 113 

Dyslexia 882, 890, 903 

[See Restlessness] 

[See Asthma] i 

Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Dystonia [See Muscular Disorders] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 


Early Childhood Development 471, 887, 
977 

Early Ex 12, 194, 195, 204, 223, 
231, 243,286, 311, 533 

Early Infantile Autism 775 

Eating 90, 764, 1039 


Eating Patterns 764, 1042, 1048, 1090, 
1159 
Factors [See Pollution] 


Ecology 675, 1563 Р 
у Disadvantaged [See Disad- 


ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] á 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

Educable Mentally Retarded 811, 880, 
897, 1052, 1067, 1117, 1170, 1470, 1480, 
1482 

Education (Driver) [See Driver Educa- 
tion] 

Education (Drug) [See Dru Education] 
Educational preda 1292, 
1303, 1314, 1325, 1333, 1334, 1342, 1343, 


1351, 1481 

Educational Aspirations 1443, 1445 
Educational Background [See Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 580, 651, 
798, 1229, 1256, 1285, 1286, 1322, 1341, 
1348, 1416, 1525, 1530, 1537 
Educational (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Back; round] 
Educat 


1416, 1488, 1489, 
1490, 1498, 1502, 1520 
Educational Degrees 600, 818, 1281, 1388 


Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Laboratories 1393 
Educational Measurement [See Also 
Gradin, (Educational)] 1364, 1493, 
1513, 1515, 1517 
Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Element School Teachers, 
en School Teachers, Junior High 
ool Teachers, School Administrators, 
School Counselors, School Principals, 
School Psycholo; ists, School Superin- 
tendents, Spe Education Teachers, 
Student Teachers, Teacher Aides, 
Teachers] 1311, 1315, .316, 1327, 1331, 
340, 1342 


Educational Evaluation 1224, 
1248, 1293, Ше 1355, 1398, 1434, 
1468, 1470, 1481, 1490, 1513 


Educational Program Planning 1238, 
1239, 1249, 1281, 1297, 1327, 148] 
Educati Project 


[See Also 
Head Start] 746, 887, 1253, 1361, 1 75, 
1388, 1396, 1397, 1401, 1406, 1465, 1480 
Educational Ps 


у‹ [See Also 
ES Psychologists] 1264, 1322, 1341, 


Educational Psychology [See Also School 
Paychology] 1322 


Е (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
cephalography] 


fort [See Energy Ex; nditure] 
Ego 47, 543, 700-738 1016. 1155 
trism [See Egotism] 
Egotism 476 
Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 
ive [See Induced Abor- 


Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 


tion] 
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Cortical Evoked Potentials, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Theta Rhythm, Visual Evoked 
Potentials] 262, 263, 264, 265, 268, 271, 
274, 279, 345, 346, 357, 359, 439, 780 
Electrical Brain Stimulation 334, 335, 
336, 337, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 396, 398, 414, 
446, 965 | 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 18, 80, 189, 264 

Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
troconvulsive Shock Therapy] a 453 


Electroconvulsive Shock 

Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
каке 269, 278, 280, 
Electroencephalography , , ^ 
288, 295, 297, 302, 422, 425, 918, 951 
Electrolytes 820 


Electromyography 288, 494, 1047, 1145, 


1146, 1559 
Electrophysiology [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked “Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Electroencephalography, Electrom Og- 
raphy, Evoked Potentials, Galvanic kin 
Response, Skin Resistance, Theta 
Rhythm, Visual Evoked Potentials} 16, 


17, 260, 276 eum 
Therapy [ Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 

Education 1331, 1338, 1362 
Elementary School Students 488, 1126, 
1353, 1355, 1358, 1361, 1369, 1372, 1374, 
1379, 1383, 1389, 1395, 1400, 1402, 1404, 
1407, 1408, 1409, 1410, 1413, 1418, 1420, 
1421, 1426, 1429, 1432, 1437, 1438, 1463, 
1471, 1473, 1478, 1492, 1493, 1495, 1496, 
1501, 1504, 1512, 1562 
Elementary School Teachers 1306, 1307, 
1312, 1317, 1321, 1328, 1336, 1352, 1412, 
1451 
Embryo 291, 436 
Emetic 


[See Apomo: hine] 
Ee cha pomorpi 


) [See Electro- 
myography] 
Emotional Adjustment [See Also Coping 
Behavior, Identity Crisis] 559, 588, 833, 
1155, 1369 
Content 568, 706 
Control [See Coping Behay- 


Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
Insecurity [See Emotional 
Instability 710 


Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 


ior] 
ders] 


Security] 


Responses 170, 176, 457, 714, 
717, 832, 889, 1012, 1440 

Security 980, 1384 
Emotional Stability 619 

ti States [See Also Alienation, 

Ambivalence, Boredom, Depression 
(Emotion), Distress, Emotional Trauma, 
Euphoria, Fear, Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Restlessness] 304, 412, 429, 658, 
677, 704, 710, 813, 1405 


d Trauma 12, 791, 833, 1201, 
Emotionality (Personality) 40, 689, 1065 


viii 


і Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
cn 787, 810, 819, 1008, 1350, 
1471 


Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 545, 


989 
Empathy 692, 976, 992, 995, 1025, 1034, 
1078, 1259, 1269 z To! 
Empirical Methods [See Also Observa- 
tion Methods] 635 
Employee Absenteeism 866 р 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 1286, 1544, 1547, D» ТЭХ 
Employee Benefits [See Also Bonuses, 
Salaries] 1233 
Employee Motivation 1544, 1549 З 
Employee Performance Appraisal [See 
Job Performance, aon Evaluation] 
Employee Productivity 152. 
Pablo e Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] 

yee Skills [See Clerical Secretarial 
Skills] 


Employees [See Personnel] 
Employment [See Occupations] : 
Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 2s 

yment Tests 15. 
раве y [See Electroencepha- 


lography] 

Encounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Marathon Group esee 1034 
Encounter Groups [See nsitivity Train- 
ing] 

С) ЫРЫ [See Also Premen- 


strual Tension] 954 
Gland Surgery [See Adrena- 

lectomy, Castration, Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy, Thyroidectomy] 

пе Glands [See Adrenal Glands] 
Endocrine Sexual [See Pre- 
menstrual Tension] 
Endocrine System [See Also Adrenal 
Glands] 388, 808 

Expenditure 281, 393 
Endiacg 126 Psychology 1555 
English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 


ments, Urban Environments, Working 
Conditions] 42, 187, 284, 675, 1199, 1564 
En tal Adaptation 224, 1041 
tal Effects [See Also Atmos- 

рее Conditions, Cold Effects, Noise 

fects, Seasonal Variations, Tempera- 
ture Effects] 1565 
Em tal Stress 967, 1260, 1565 
Also Monoamine Oxidas- 


400, 784, 804, 885, 915, 934 
Tem [See Also Epileptic Seizures] 


Epileptic Seizures 375, 1104, 1123 


е5] 310, 1o: 
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Epinephrine 379 


Epistemology 487 
Equality (Social) [See Social Equality] 
Equilibrium 937 
Equipment [See ере 
Erection (Penis) 3í 
Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi- 
neering] 
Eroticism 307 
Escape [See Avoidance] 

Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 
Escape Conditioning 213, 214, 319, 432 
Eserine [See Physostigmine] 


ESP (Parapsy: ) [See Extrasensory 
Perception] 
Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 


Estimation [See Also Time Estimation] 
31 
Estradiol 312, 318, 321 

ns [See Also Estradiol] 313, 437 
Estrus 312, 331 
Ethanol 379, 384, 395, 399, 407 
Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 667, 
671 
Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Mexican Americans, Tribes] 58, 
544, 566, 569, 599, 646, 1389, 1424, 1493, 
1537 
Ethnocentrism 560 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
Ethyl Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
Etiology 13, 420, 763, 775, 788, 789, 822, 
823, 841, 844, 847, 860, 868, 881, 938, 
943, 1119 
Euphoria 412 

612 

Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
pen Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 

lf Evaluation] 171, 1180, 1350, 1457, 
1503 
Evaluation (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion 
Eolea Potentials [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Visual Evoked Potentials] 269, 
270 
Evolution (Theory of) [See Theory of 
Evolution] 3 
Рет Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 
Exceptional Children (Handicapped) [See 
Handicapped] 
Exercise 290, 745 
Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 
Expectations [See Also rimenter 
Expectations] 170, 172, 605, 662, 666, 
698, 720, 1058, 1087, 1304, 1430, 1534 
Expectations (Experimenter) [See Exper- 
imenter Expectations] 

tions (Role) [See Role Expecta- 


tions] 

Experience ) [See Practice] 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 
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Experiences (Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence, Life Experiences] 
Experiences (Life) [See Life Experiences] 
Experiential Psychotherapy 1010. 
Experimental Apparatus (See Apparatus] 
Experimental Design [See Also Fellowup 
Studies, Hypothesis Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 2, 20, 666, 827, 1296 1564 

imental Instructions 147, 172, 282, 
294, 296, 300, 730, 904, 1036 
Experimental Methods 24, 75, 186, 198, 
454, 456, 633, 676, 875, 976, 977, 1479, 
1500, 1564 
lyra Replication 188, 629, 1126, 
1 
Experimentation [See Also Related 
Terms] 440, 620, 1264 

iter Bias 20, 28 

Experimenter Expectations 20 
Experimenters 2 
Expert Testimony 594, 596, 1277 
Exploratory Behavior [See Also Animal 


Exploratory Behavior] 474 

Exposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Expressive Psychotherapy 1013 
Extinction (| 169, 200, 201, 206, 
208, 210,215, 222, 261, 398, 419, 883, 
1059 

Extracurricular Activities 1439 
Extramarital Intercourse 831 
Extrasensory Perception 4, 5 
Extraversion 33, 301, 629, 689, 736, 851, 
985, 1227 

Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Retina, Rods (Eye)] 253 

Eye Disorders {See Also Hemianopia, 
Strabismus] 1142 

Eye Movements 109, 111, 139, 267, 272, 
273, 1413 

Eyelid Conditioning 883 

Eysenck Personality Inventory 33, 721, 
851 


Facial E: [See Smiles] 
Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion] 

Factor А! [See Also Oblique Rota- 


tion] 45, 57, 72, 73, 574, 744, 81 

Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
al Factors] 

Factory Environments [See Working 
Conditions] 

Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 
Failure 662, 708, 714, 719, 720, 739, 1437 


Familiarity 74, 166, 203, 673, 850, 1511 
Family [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Parent Education- 
al Background, Parental Occu| tion] 
125, 154, 470, 604, 624, 733, 740, 775, 
838, 1226 

Family Counseling [See Family Therapy] 
Family Life [See Family Relations] 
Family Members [See Also Adopted 
Children, Daughters, Fathers, Foster 
Children, Foster Parents, Heterozygotic 
Twins, Housewives, Monozygotic Twins, 
Mothers, Parents, Siblings, Sons, Spous- 
es, Twins, Wives] 582, 585, 919 

Family Physicians 1157, 1246, 1262 
Family Planning [See Birth Control, 
Contraceptive Devices, Oral Contracep- 
tives] 


Family Relations [See Also Child Disci- 
line, Childrearing Practices, Father 
ild Relations, Marital Relations, 

Mother Child Relations, Parent Child 

Relations, Parental Attitudes, Parental 
Permissiveness, Parental Role, Siblin; 
Relations] 544, 569, 575, 577, 582, 585, 
S 775, 789, 791, 796, 822, 836, 1020, 
1 

Family Size 573, 580, 587, 589, 716 
Кару Socioeconomic Level 471, 542, 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Nuclear 
Family, Parental Absence, Schizophre- 
nogenic Family] 575, 581, 589 

PIS Therapy 1019, 1020, 1023, 1024, 
1 

Fantasy (Defense Mechanism) 948, 998 
Father Absence 524 

Father Child Relations 524, 530, 583, 
587, 765 

Fathers 765, 1453 

Fatigue 1512 

Fatty Acids 422 

Fear 172, 217, 219, 294, 849, 889, 1069, 
1260 

Fear Survey Schedule 889 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
tion] 

Feedback [See Also Auditory Feedback, 
Biofeedback, Knowledge of Results, 
Sensory Feedback, Visual Feedback] 79, 
165, 495, 521, 662, 858, 1420 

Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] 

Feelings [See Emotions] 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 239, 247, 313 

Female ts 987, 1082, 1223 
Females (Human) [See Human Females] 
Femininity 9, 681, 717 

Fenfluramine 1118 

Fever [See Hyperthermia] . 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 


Орса Field Behavior] 
ld Dependence 176, 493, 736, 752, 
758, 811, 1350 
Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 
Figure Ground 97, 514 
Film Strips 1368 
Finger Tapping 173 
Fingers (Anatomy) 274 
Fire Prevention 549 
Fishes [See Also Goldfish] 240 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement 381, 387, 
430 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement 210, 387, 
1478 
Flexibility (Personality) [See Adaptabili- 

(екшнй 

luency [See Verbal Fluency] 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
Е Stullies 588, 829, 834, 1084, 
1164, 1473 


Food Deprivation 208, 764, 1070 

Food Intake [See Also Eating] 283, 308, 
317, 318, 333, 343, 370, 408, 443, 452 
Food Preferences 1083 

Foreign Language Education 1393, 1454, 
1491 

Foreign Language Learning 741, 1417 
Foremen (Industrial) [See Industrial 
Foremen] 


Forensic Psychiatry 958, 1273 


Forgetting 146 

Form Aint Shape Perception 83, 117, 523, 
882 у 
Form Classes (Language) [See Adjec- 
tives| 

RE Perception [See Form And Shape 


Perception] 

Foster Children 1096 

Foster Parents 1096 

Fowl [See Birds] 

Free Recall 141, 144, 806 

Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
|uency] 5 
reud (Sigmund) 

Friendship 577, 640, 652 

Frogs 263, 287 

Frontal Lobe [See Motor Cortex] 

Frostig Development Test Vis Percept 
1496 

Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 

Frustration 214, 257, 394, 537, 718, 757, 
809, 896, 1495 

Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin Response 142, 173, 391 

Games [See Also Chess, Prisoners Di- 

ee Game, Simulation Games] 715, 

Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Hexame- 

thonium] 

Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Gastroin- 

testinal Ulcers] 

Gastrointestinal System [See Intestines, 
iver) 

Gastrointestinal Ulcers 292 


Gastropods [See Mollusca] 
Gay Liberation Movement [See Homo- 
Sexual Liberation Movement] 


rs [See Family Physi- 


ization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Genetic [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Translocation (Chromosome), 
Trisomy 21] 
Genetic Dominance 258 
Genetic Recessiveness 258 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 4, 
242, 251, 252, 254, 256, 257, 284, 337, 
340, 747, 838, 848, 918 
Genital pj [See Premenstrual 
Tension] 
Geniuses [See Gifted] 

200 c Mathematics Education] 


5 Patients 785, 980, 1017 
у 984, 985 


Gifted 485, 1361 
[See Adrenal Glands] 
1103 Also Blood Sugar] 392, 


Glutamic Acid 403 
erg 167, 702, 792, 1087, 1294, 1405, 
God Concepts 570 
Goldfish 190, 217, 376 
Agencies 


Government 884 
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Government Personnel [See Also Air 
Force Personnel, Army Personnel, Law 
Enforcement Personnel, Military Per- 
sonnel, Police Personnel, Probation Offi- 
cers, Public Health Service die) jos 
Government Р Making [See io 
Abortion pese Laws, Laws, Leg- 
islative Processes, Marihuana Legaliza- 
tion] 593, 1467, 1567 

Government [See Project Head 
Start, Welfare Services (Government)] 
Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Grading (Educational) 1414 

Graduate Degrees [See Educational De- 


rees] 
e Education [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training, Graduate Psy- 
Chology Education, Medical Education, 
Psychiatric Training] 
Graduate Psychology Education [See 
Also Clinical Psychology Grad Training] 
1239, 1271 
Graduate Students 41, 728, 1034, 1046, 
1241, 1271, 1278, 1350, 1430, 1441, 1497, 
1527 


Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Inflec- 
Enn Sentence Structure, Syntax] 77, 461, 
98 


Graphology [See Handwriting] 
Great Britain 34, 1229, 1567 ^ 


Grief 556, 774, 974, 1240 

Ground [See Automo- 
biles, Railroad Trains] 

a Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
10r] 


Group Cohesion 1025, 1029, 1034 
Group Counseling 1029, 1195 
Group Di 644, 677, 983, 1395 
Group Dynamics [See Also Group Cohe- 
sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
deut Group Performance, Grou Size, 

rOup Structure] 649, 650, 656, 729, 
1035, 1257, 1401, 1542 
Group DM 643, 677, 842, 1030, 
ОЛ 1035, 1037, 1093, 1170, 1359, 1401 

roup Performance 651, 1403, 1458 
Group Problem Solving 651 
Group Psychotherapy [See Also Encoun- 
ler Group Therapy, Marathon Grou; 
ene Therapeutic Community] 983, 
ud 5, 1027, 1236 

Size 598 
Structure 650 

Group Testing 1515 
Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


Ру] 
(Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
tions] се Organiza. 


Fer (Statistics) [See Population (Sta- 
istics 
lectrophysiology) [See Galvanic 


GSR (El 
Skin Response] 
See Educati 
Counseling] "t ucational 
Guidance (Occupational) See Occupa- 
tional Guidance ! 30 
Guilt 597, 598, 714 
Pigs 331, 366, 372, 434 
Gulls (See Sea Gulls] 
i Y Perception [See Taste Percep- 
101 
Gynecological Disorders [See Premen- 
strual Tension} 


Gynecologists 1262 


x 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriali ty] 
Habits [See Also Nail Biting, Thumb- 
sucking, Tobacco Smoking] 653 
Habituation 166, 217, 264, 298, 347, 362, 
445 


Hallucinations [See Auditory Hallucina- 
tions] 

Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline, Psilocy- 
bin] 614 аа 
Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs 'sychosis; 
Haloperidol 442, 1103 

Hamsters 265 


Hand (Anatomy) 87, 359 
[See Lateral Dominance] 

Handicapped [See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
Damaged, Deaf, Educable Mentall 
Retarded, Emotionall Disturbed, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentall Retarded, Mental- 
ly Retarded, Partially Hearing Impaired, 
artially Sighted, “Physical ly Handi- 
capped, Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
Severely Mentally Retarded, UM 
Handicapped] 923, 1326, 1344, 136Í, 
1467, тА Р 1477 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward)] 609, 
703, 916, 1465 


Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 
Head Injuries 910, 936 
Head Start [See Project Head Start] 

[See Migraine Headache] 
Health [See Also Community Mental 
Health, Mental Health] 544, 368, 1279, 
1409, 1445 
Health Education [See Drug Education, 
Sex Education] 
Hi Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Im aired] 
Heart Rate 173, 288, 290, 303, 305, 393, 
465, 466, 478, 1058 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine) 
Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 


Hebephrenic 838 
Hemianopia 920, 950 


Hemiopia [See Hemianopia 
Hemodialysis 1163 pia] 


Heroin Addiction 839, 851, 863, 1227 

Heterosexuality 1088 

Heterozygotic Twins 4,747 

Hexamethonium 393 

Hexobarbital 407 

High aea Diplomas [See Educational 
'ees 


Teachers 1329, 1340, 1342, 
1431, 1450, 1451 


1305 


Hippies [See Also Am 
Body] 323, 334, 337, 340, 342, 
346, 356, 357, 374 
Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
History 6, 400 
History of Psychology 8, 10, 11, 15, 941, 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 747 
Home Environment 468, 470, 471, 564, 
745, 1026, 1163, 1217 
Homeostasis 1152 
Homicide 853, 855 
НК RUM Liberation Movement 601, 
6 
Homosexuality [See Also Male Homo- 
sexuality] 434, 601, 693, 994 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Androgens, Corticoster- 
one, Epinephrine, Estradiol, Estrogens, 
Insulin, маршеве Progesterone, 
Testosterone, Thyroid Hormones] 
Hospital Admission [See Also Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission] 1210, 1229 
Hospital Discharge 1210 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Commitment 
(Psychiatric, Hospital Admission, Hos- 
pital Discharge, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
mission, Psychiatric Hospitalization] 
1151, 1201, 1212, 1231 
Hospitalized Patients 793, 869, 1202, 
1207, 1212, 1213, 1214, 1291 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 1202, 1208 
Hostility 549, 832, 857, 1085 
Housewives 1568 
Housing 544 
Hue 97, 568 
Human Biological Rhythms 301 
Human Channel Capacity 177 
Human Courtship [See Social Dating! 
Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 1302 
Human Factors Engineering 1521, 1555 
Human Females 9, 469, 599, 600, 603, 
605, 606, 608, 657, 734, 738, 740, 751, 
755, 759, 761, 795, 801, 813, 818, 843, 
854, 929, 1044, 1490, 1494, 1509, 1525 
Human Figures Drawing 851 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information Storage 130, 153, 
277, 280, 311, 497 
Human Males 307, 530, 609, 705, 743, 
859, 969, 1016, 1064, 1088, 1372, 1445 
Human tion 572, 835 
Human Relations Training [See Sensitivi- 
ty Training] 

uman Sex Differences 123, 125, 127, 
172, 255, 429, 477, 484, 527, 531, 538, 
554, 563, 582, 599, 600, 604, 622, 637, 
645, 652, 654, 657, 672, 673, 677, 681, 
686, 691, 696, 710, 711, 715, 716, 717, 
718, 730, 737, 747, 749, 764, 784, 798, 
892, 893, 897, 913, 973, 1229, 1286, 1299, 
1321, 1353, 1355, 1372, 1436, 1437, 1454, 
1455, 1458, 1459, 1463, 1497, 1514, 1526, 
1529 
Humanism 1451 
Humor 988 
Hunger 90 
Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hygiene [See Health] 


daloid 
3, 345, 
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Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine] 
Hyperactivity [See veta 
Hyperkinesis 444, $88, 894, 918, 947, 
956, 972, 1047, 1119, 1136, 1137 
Hyperphagia 370 

Hypertension 967, 1011, 1112, 1161 

H; 417 

Hyperventilation 938 

Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 
Hypnosis [See Also Autohypnosis] 742 
Hypnotherapy 1142, 1143 

Hypnotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Hexobarbital, Pentobarbital] 425 
Hypnotic Susceptibility 754 
Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 
Hypotension 925 


Hypothalamus 334, 335, 343, 414, 451 
H Lesions 353, 355, 364, 


|ypothalamus 
369, 370, 372, 373 
H; 90 


lypothermia 3 
Hypothesis Testing 495, 503 
Hysteria 1094, 1111 
Hysterical Personality 966, 1001 


Ideation [See Imagination] 

Identical Twins [See DABAT Twins] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Identity Crisis 1462 


Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 

Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
ed] 

Ileum [See Intestines] 

Illinois Test Psycholinguist Abil 38, 819, 
893, 1505 

Illiteracy [See Literacy] 

Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See Also Scotopic Stimula- 
tion] 100, 114, 115, 194, 267, 272, 273, 
354, 517 

Illusions (Perception) [See Also Ре 

tual Aftereffect) 83, 95, 111, 114, 486, 
673 

рон ке e ш, 
Imagery Also Conceptual Image! 
153, 294, 300, 489, 497, Pto. 995, fos, 
1065 

Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 


tarded] 

Imbecility [See Mental Retardation} 
Imipramine 382, 397, 1006, 1120, 1140 
Imitation ing) 165, 524, 661, 695, 
1079, 1097, 1401 


Immigrants (See Immigration] 
Immigration 771 
Immunology 372 

[See Immunology] 


Immunopathology 

Imprinting 188, 238 
eness 728, 752, 1455 

Incarceration 1222 

Incentives 477, 670 

Incidental 522 

Income Level [See Also Lower Income 


Level] 580, 733 

Independence (Personality) 530, 946, 

1151, 1196, 1384 
Party (Political) [See Politi- 

cal Parties] 


India 34, 563, 1510 
ee (American) [See American Indi- 
ans] 


Individual Differences 63, 619, 701, 754, 


757, 862, 1503, 1521 

Individualized Instruction 1247, 1358, 
1266: 1373, 1387, 1390, 1398, 1414, 1484, 
Induced Abortion 565, 610, 1262 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Inference] 509 

Industrial Foremen 1542 

Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 

Industrial Psychology 1276 

Infancy (See Infants] 

Infant Development [See Neonatal De- 
velopment] 

Infant Vocalization 478, 510, 533 
тое Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 
rosis| 

Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis] 

Infants [See Also Neonates] 470, 474, 
475, 490, 510, 512, 517, 527, 533, 913, 
1059 

Infectious Disorders [See Neurosyphilis] 
Inference 131, 136, 509 

Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 

Inflection 703 

Influence (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Influences} 

Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences] 

Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes] 

Information Seeking 712, 1394, 1507 
Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Storage] 

Information [See Also Related Terms] 
136, 690 

Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 

Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] р 
Injuries [See Also Burns, Head Injuries, 
Self Inflicted Wounds, Spinal Cord 
Injuries] 782 7 
Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Innate Behavior] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Сану 


Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
sis] 

Insects [See Drosophila] y 
Insecurity (Emotional) [See Emotional 


Security] 

Inservice Teacher Education 1310, 1311, 
1312, 1318, 1321 

Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) 988 


) [See Emotional 
Instability] 


Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] E 
ionalization [See Also Commit- 
Hospital Admission, 
Hospital Discharge, Hospitalization, In- 
carceration, Psychiatric ital Admis- 
sion, Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 1206 


ment (Psychiatric), 


Mentally Retarded 873, 
876, 879, 896, 956, 1077, 1200, 1482 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 


tional Institutions] 


Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction (Individualized) [See Individ- 
ualized Instruction] 
Instructional Media [See Also Beating 
Materials] 1300, 1368, 1371, 1393, 148: 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
шлш 
Instrument Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Insulin 1103 
Insurance Agents [See Sales Personnel] 
Intellectual Development [See Also Lan- 


uage Development] 470, 491 
Tateliectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 6, 54, 284, 466, 471, 481, 499, 
500, 721, 744, 883, 913, 948, 1246, 1300, 
1426, 1438, 1476 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Frostig 
Development Test Vis Percept, Illinois 


Test шешш Abil, Raven Col- 
oured Progressive Matrices, Ravens 
Proj ive Matrices, Wechsler Adult 


Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 37, 46, 49, 53, 56, 709, 
785, 1537 

Intelligence Quotient 38, 886, 1302. 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

ST (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity 

Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 

Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 


tion] 

Interdisciplinary Treatment Approach 
1213, 1255, 1257 

Interest Patterns 914 

Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 563, 1423 

Interference (1 [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
140, 144 

Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 


forcement Schedules] 
Internal 39, 


7, 


ternship] 
Interpersonal Attraction 459, 531, 65: 
663, 677, 679, 682, 692, 697, 698, 702 
705, 1442 


Interpersonal Communication [See Also 

Bargainin, Conversation, Group Dis- 

cussion, Interviewing, Interviews, Job 

Applicant Interviews, Parent Child 
mmunication, Psychodiagnostic In- 

Tien] 651, 655, 685, 687, 1028, 1035, 
К} 

Interpersonal Influences 634, 644, 654, 

657, 661, 699 

Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 

sistance (Social Behavior), Bargainin; 


ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
Interpersonal In- 
Interviews, Job 
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Applicant Interviews, Participation, Peer 
REBRO Persecution, Psychodiagnos- 
tic Interview, Social Dating, Violence, 
War] 136, 470, 555, 577, 641, 647, 648, 
654, 655, 663, 673, 687, 693, 722, 753, 
758, 762, 800, 989, 1025, 1029, 1067, 
1091, 1315, 1458, 1474, 1526 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interstimulus Interval 84, 88, 104, 124, 
213, 219, 289 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 
Interviewing 1004, 1241 
Interviews [See Also Job Applicant 
Interviews, Psychodiagnostic Interview] 
20, 468, 689 
Intestines 1159 
Intimacy 645, 646, 705, 1031 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intrinsic Secretion 1530 

62 


Introversion 301, 689, 736, 851, 1227 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 


Measures] 
(Personality) [See Personality 


Inventories 
Measures] 
Inventories (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 
Invertebrates [See Also Crabs, Crusta- 
cea, Drosophila, Mollusca, Planarians, 
Коо 1 ree 

rimentation 
рака саса 149 Ре : 
Tons [See Electrolytes] 
Ireland 856, 1082) 
Irradiation [See Radiation] 
Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 152 
Isoniazid 1116 
Israel 791, 1282, 1537 
Item Analysis (Test) 33, 36, 63 


Jails [See Prisons] 
Japan 724, 963, 1533, 1548 
Jews [See Judaism] 
Job Analysis 1305, 1522, 1538 
licant Interviews 1532 
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Suicide (Attempted) [Sce Attempted 

Suicide] x 

Superego [See Conscience] 

Superior Colliculus 360, 363 

Bupertisors [See Management Person- 

пе! 

Support (For Theories) [See Professional 

Contribution] 

pecudis Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 

ега 

а (Conditioned) [See Condi- 

tioned Suppression] 

Surgery Also Adrenalectomy, Au- 

topsy, Castration, Induced Abortion, 
ale Castration, Neurosurgery, Ovar- 

iectomy, — Psychosurgery, Stereotaxic 

Techníques, Sympathectomy, Thyroi- 

dectomy] 1159 

Su 'atients 450, 1151 

Surveys 1239 

coe (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 

ures] 

Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 

Measures) 

Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 


Маа 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 
Sweating 

Sweden 592, 1156, 1296 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming 304 

Syllables 120, 121, 945 

Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive CHERRY 

Symbolism 570 

Sympathectomy 319 

Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [Sec Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine] 423 

Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Fenflura- 
mine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Sympathomimetic Amines] 
Symposia [Sec Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Aphagia, Coma, Convul- 
sions, Dyskinesia, Fatigue, Hyperkinesis, 
Hyperphagia, Hyperthermia, Hyperven- 
tilation, ermia, Insomnia, Mi- 
raine Headache, Obesity, Restlessness, 
hock, Spasms, Syncope, Tremor] 51, 
763, 768, 791, ТА 818, 829, 888, 915, 
927, 979, 1109, 1111, 1124, 1524 
Synapses 277, 781 
Syncope 782 
Syndromes [Sec Also Downs Syndrome, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, ic Brain 
Some Senile Dementia] 797, 910, 
Synergism ) [See Drug Synergism) 
Syntax [See Also Sentence racic 
Syphilis [See Neurosyphilis] 

1: eur ilis, 

Systematic еа обоа ond 
946, 1051, 1065, 1068, 1069, 1070, 1071, 
1074, 1075, 1076, 1078, 1081, 1082, 1084, 
1087, 1092, 1100 
Systems Analysis 135, 1002, 1538 
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T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
T Test 66 


Tactual Perception 890, 1150 

T Stimulation 223, 645, 646, 1031, 
Taiwan 567 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [Sce Gifted] 

Tape Recorders [See Videotape Record- 


ers} 

Task Analysis 1331 

Task Complexity 167, 171, 311, 886 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Buds 80 

pari Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
uon 

Taste 80, 82, 85, 86, 89, 90, 
181, 192, 265, 271, 276, 353, 367, 370, 
395, 764 

D Stimulation 85, 90, 212, 265, 268, 
Taxonomies 821, 1162 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

Teacher Aides 1513 

Teacher Attitudes 600, 1294, 1304, 1306, 
1307, 1309, 1310, 1311, 1315, 1317, 1319, 
1321, 1324, 1328, 1329, 1332, 1335, 1336, 
1345, 1346, 1349, 1357, 1360, 1431, 1442, 
1444, 1504 

Teacher Characteristics [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Vu 1307, 
1311, 1312, 1319, 1321, 1332, 1335, 1337, 
1339, 1342, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1350, 1357, 
1412, 1430, 1440 

Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher A P 1320, 1326, 1327, 
1332, 1344, 1350, 1352 

Teacher Effectiveness [Sec Teacher 
Characteristics) 

Teacher Personality 1336, 1342, 1451, 
1486 
Teacher Student Interaction 634, 1035, 
1408, 1440, 1444, 1446, 1451, 1454, 1460, 
1471, 1472 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion] 

Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Special Education Teachers, 
Student Teachers] 1137, 1309, 1313, 
1315, 1319, 1335, 1337, 1349, 1361, 1465, 
1513 

Teaching [See Also Individualized In- 
struction, Instructional Media, Lecture 
Method, Open Classroom Method, 
Reading Materials, Teaching Methods, 
[таш Instruction, Tutoring] 634, 
1383 

Teaching Methods [See Also Individual- 
ized Instruction, Lecture Method, Open 
Classroom Method, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Tutoring} 1240, 1300, 1321, 1326, 
1337, 1364, 1374, 1378, 1381, 1382, 1389, 
1392, 1395, 1399, 1442, 1463, 1466, 1476, 
1481, 1487 

Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Radio, 
Television] 


Telencephalon [See A Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucleus, Cer- 
ebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Hippo- 
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campus, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
Parietal Lobe, Temporal Lobe, Visual 
Cortex] 

‘Televised Instruction 1413 


Television 1293 

Television Vi 457, 526, 664 
Temperature ) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 


Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 

Effects] 224, 309, 452 

Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 

Cortex] 912, 917, 1164 

Tension (Premenstrual) [Sec Premenstru- 

al Tension] 

Hal кенсе 1033, 1193, 1280 
Чекте иш See Psy- 

chological Terminology) | m 

Territoriality 687 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 

Measures] 

Test ( ) [See Aptitude Measures] 

Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 

Measures] 

"Test Administration 1514 

Test Anxiety 1065, 1408 

Ere Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 

las 

Test Construction [See Also Cultural 

Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test 

Items, Test Reliability, Test Standardi- 

zation, Test хасу 36, 39, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 1313, 1315, 1491, 1512 

Test Items 28, 36, 730 

Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 

zation] 

"Test Norms 62, 772, 1492 

Test Rel 42, 44, 47, 62, 64, 802, 

803, 1162, 151 

Test Scores 709, 721, 730, 1299, 1303, 

1399, 1511, 1514 

Test Standardization 28, 51, 55, 57, 1492 

Test Validity 32, 34, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 52, 

53, 54, 55, 56, 59, 60, 62, 64, 802, 803, 

814, 1313, 1513, 1537 

Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


пу) 

Testing [See Cultural Test Bias, Item 
Analysis (Test), Rating, Scoring (Test- 
ing), Test Administration, Test Items, 
Test Reliability, Test Standardization, 
Test Validity] 

TE (Hypothesis) [Sce Hypothesis 
estin 


Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli- 


cant Screenin 
Testing Methods See Also Multiple 


Choice (Testing Method)] 1495, 1518 
Testosterone 321, 325, 328, 361 

Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Tetrahydrocannabinol 388, 418 

Theft [See Also Shoplifting] 842 
Dena Test 55, 851, 857 


"Théories 1300, 1362 
"Theories [Sec Also Related Terms] 13, 26 
"Theory of Evolution 6, 14 

Abortion [See Induced 


"Therapeutic Community 1095, 1173, 1216 
Therapeutic Social Clubs 1008 
'echniques. 
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‘Therapist 1009, 1078, 
1081, 1241, 1251, 1255 
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Effectiveness [See Therapist 


teristics 
Theres | [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
у [See Treatment] 


Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] 
Hei giae Gre [^ En- 


roup) 
counter Group Jic am | 
Therapy (Music) usic Therapy] 
(Body) 281, 451 

‘Theta Rhythm 295, 297, 302 
Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Diver- 

nt Thinking, Inductive Deductive 
ipsc es orte Logical Thinking, 


Reasoning] 137, 653 
Thioridazine 380 
"Thiothixene 427 
‘Thorazine [Sce Chlorpromazine] 

Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Delusions, Memory Disorders, Ob- 
sessions] 778, 837 
Threat 47, 168, 173, 246, 665, 708, 1502 
Threshold 316, 367 
Thresholds [See Also Auditory Thresh- 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, 
Pain Thresholds, Sensory Adaptation, 
Visual Thresholds] 85 
Thumbsucking 1089 
Thyroid Hormones 327 

327 

Time 102, 684, 1206, 1388 
Time Disorientation 


Time Estimation 79, 84 

Time Perception [Sce Also Time Estima- 

tion] 78, 84, 290, Doc 

Timers (Aj ) 21 

Tiredness [See Fatigue] 

Tissues (Body) [See Nasal Mucosa] 

Tobacco Smoking 416, 629, 642, 968 

Tofranil s Imipramine] 

NE Y Programs 1205, 1215, 
‚1 

Token Reinforcement [Sec Secondary 

Reinforcement] 

Tolerance 1523 

Tolerance (Drug) [See Dru, Tolerance} 

one (Frequency) [See Рис (Frequen- 


cy) 
Те Sec Also Taste Buds] 268 
Touch tase Tactual [s ieu 

Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 


tion] 
Toxic {See Alcohol 


Intoxication 
Toxicity 400, 423, 438 
[See Rotary Pursuit, Visual 
Tracking] 
Traditionalism [See Political Conserva- 


tism] 
Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Ti (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Ме! Training] 

1 Psychology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin ] | 

(Graduate [See 

Graduate ology Education} 


n Inservice) [See 

MSN Health Inservice Training] 2 
See P. 

TN ing) (Personnel) [ 'ersonnel 
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(Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 


Training) 

Tı ) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Training] . д 
Trains (Railroad) [See Railroad Trains] 


lizing Drugs [See Also Amitripty- 
line, Chlorpromazine, Diazepam, Hals- 
peridol, Minor Tranquilizers, Neurolep- 
tic Drugs, Perphenazine, Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Pimozide, Reserpine, Thior- 
idazine, Thiothixene] 394, 1106, 1109 
‘Transfer 196, 209, 324, 359, 
519, 876, 1394 


resection ( 


road Trains) 


(Chromosome) 919 
[See Automobiles, Rail- 


Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 


Trauma (Physical) [See Injuries] 
Traveling 1524 

Treatment Effectiveness. Evaluation 73, 
858, 991, 1074, 1093, 1192, 1218, 1220, 
1258 

Treatment Facilities [See Clinics, Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers, Hospi- 
tals, Nining Homes, Psychiatric Clinics, 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 

Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 13, 
616, 894, 959, 969, 1301 

Tremor 1110 

Pam e ony 

Ti [See Trisomy 21 

Trisomy 21913 ү 

Truancy 1484, 1502 

Trust (Social Behavior) 59, 60, 686, 737, 
749, 755 


Паст 1365, 1372, 1377, 1502 
Tutors [See Teachers] 


Twins [Sec Also Heterozygotic Twins, 

Monozygotic Twins] 284 

Typing Clerical Secretarial Skills] 

Typists [Sce Clerical Personnel] 
(Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 

chodiagnostic Ту logies] 5 

Tyrosine 431,449 — 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
к Ulcers] n 


[See Educational 


Undergraduate Degrees 
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U [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disa: vantaged] 
Underweight [Sec Anorexia Nervosa] 
Unemployment 866 


Union of South Africa 56, 463 
United Kingdom 1242 


United States 551, 567, 724, 855, 1179, 
1233, 1239, 1406 

Universities [See eoe] 

Urban Environments [See Also Ghettoes] 


549, 622, 637, 686, 946, 1184, 1196, 1328, 
1329, 1339, 1358, 1492, 1529, 1565 
hettoes [: Ghettoes] 


Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
lidity] 


Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 
Valium [See yo d r 
Values [See Also Personal Values, Social 
Values] 576, 725 

Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
iabilit 

a ley Measurement [See Also Anal- 


ysis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance] 
68 


Variable Interval Reinforcement 208, 
210, 215, 1478 

Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Variables] 

Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 


ations] 

Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 

Vasoconstriction 289 

Vasoconstrictor [See Ampheta- 


Drugs 

mine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Serotonin] 
Vasodilator Drugs 1112 
Velocity 102, 105, 1560 
Verbal Ability 127, 489 
Verbal [See Also Adjec- 
tives, Articulation (Speech), Bilingual- 
ism, Consonants, Conversation, Gram- 
mar, Handwriting, Inflection, Lan, ре, 
Language DURER Letters (Alpha- 
bet), Linguistics, Literacy, Nonstandard 
English, Phonemes, Phonetics, Public 
Speaking, Semantics, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Sight Vocabulary, Speech Charac- 
teristics, Speech Pauses, Speech Rhythm, 
Syllables, Syntax, Verbal Fluency, 

‘ords (Phonetic Units), Written Lan- 
guage] 421, 526, 533, 651, 660, 694, 695, 
106, 840, 989, 1080, 1454 
Med Conditioning (See Verbal Learn- 
Ing 


Verbal Fluency 898, 1383 

Verbal [See Also Nonsense 
Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 
Learning, Serial Anticipation (Learn- 
ing), Serial Learning] 152, 497, 501, 832, 


Verbal Meaning 126, 513, 898 
Mes Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
Meck i [See Verbal Communica- 
tion; 
Vertebrates [See Baboons, Birds, Cats, 
Cattle, Chickens, Chimpanzees, Chin- 
chillas, Deer, Dogs, Fishes, Frogs, Ger- 
bils, Goldfish, Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, 
рое Миша Mice, Monkeys, 
igeons, , Primates (Nonhuman), 
ils, Rabbi i : 


its, Rats, Rodents, Sea 
Gulls, ae! 
Vestibular [See Somesthetic 
Stimulation] j 


теге (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans) 
Vibration 199 


Videotape Recorders 19 
Videotapes 625, 658, 1097, 1288, 1400 
664, 770, 856 

s [See Also Binocular Vision, 
Brightness ера Color Perception, 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, Mo- 
Mitos FLOR. Visual Discrimination, 

is те! isual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 320 es 
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Visual Cortex 275, 320, 351 

Visual Discrimination 164, 196, 330, 341, 
350, 351, 354 

Visual Evoked Potentials 115 

Visual Feedback 109 

Visual Field 93, 149, 154, 162, 253, 360, 
900, 928, 936, 944 

Visual Masking 1556 

Visual Perception [See Also Binocular 
Vision, Brightness Perception, Color 
Perception, Critical Flicker Fusion 
Threshold, Monocular Vision, Visual 
Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 
Thresholds] 74, 93, 94, 100, 106, 109, 
113, 119, 183, 194, 360, 504, 517, 824, 
944, 1154 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Scotopic Stimulation, Visual Feed- 
back] 42, 93, 119, 199, 261, 316, 465, 512, 
901, 928 

Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold] 97, 103, 105, 
107, 110, 112, 114, 115, 119, 183, 363, 376 
Visual Tracking 826 

Visually Handicapped [See Also Blind, 
Partially Sighted] 1041 

Vocabulary [See Sight Vocabulary] 
Vocalization [See Animal Vocalizations, 
Crying, Infant Vocalization, Subvocali- 
zation, Voice] 

Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation) 

Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 

Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 
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Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Education 1317, 1355, 1415 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 

Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation 591, 1219 
Vocational School Students 1507, 1517 
Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Also Crying, Infant Vocaliza- 
tion] 703, 1078, 1081 

Voting Behavior 72 

Voyeurism 852 


Wages [See Salaries] 

Wakefulness 148, 415, 429, 475 

Wales 660 

War 557, 558, 559, 585, 593, 774, 797, 
964, 983 

Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 


(Perception)] 
Water Deprivation 406 


Water Intake 387 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 53 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
892, 893 

Weight (Body) [See Body Weight] 
Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 

Welfare Services (Government) 1180 
White Collar Workers [See Also Clerical 
Personnel, Management Personnel, 


Sales Personnel] 1524 
White Rats [See Rats] 
Whites [See Caucasians] 


Meer (Drug) [Sce Drug Withdraw- 
a 


Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Dru, 
Withdrawal Effects А 
Men [See Also Housewives] 692, 799, 
Womens Liberation Movement 606 
Word Associations 30, 806, 908 

Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia] 
Word Blindness (Dyslexia) [See Dyslexi- 


a 

Word Deafness [See Aphasia] 

Word Meaning 151, 152, 153, 280 
Words (Phonetic Units) 139, 1421 

Work (Attitudes Toward) 50, 1521, 1547, 
1 

Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions] 

Work Study Programs [See Educational 


Programs) 
Workers [See Personnel] 


Working Conditions 1233, 1260, 1526 
Worms [See Planarians] 

Wounds [See Self Inflicted Wounds] 
Writing (Handwriting) [See Handwriting) 


Written Longuaee [See Also Handwrit- 
2 , Letters (Alphabet), Literacy] 22, 
82, 1417 


Yoga 967 

Young Adults 145, 466, 523, 602, 632, 
678, 784, 834, 839, 870, 1174 

Youth (Adolescents) [Sce Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) (See Young Adults] 
Youth (Children) [See Children} 
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monthly issues of Psychological Abstracts. 
Index terms representing the major concepts 
described in this literature have been applied. 
Phrases describing subject matter content ap- 
pear under each term, enabling the user to 
select those references which are relevant to 
their needs and interests. Entries in the index 
contain subject index terms, see and see also 
reference listings, descriptive phrases, and PA 
volume and record number (two volumes). 


The Author Index contains references to au- 
thors who produced material that was sum- 
marized in 36 monthly issues of Psychological 
Abstracts. As many as four authors are refer- 
enced for each entry. Thus, all the publica- 
tions of individual investigators who conduct 
programmatic research in collaboration with 
others can be easily identified. Primary entries 
in the index contain up to four author's 
names, title of source document, year of pub- 
lication, volume and issue numbers, inclusive 
pagination, and PA volume and record num- 
bers. Secondary authors are listed by name 
only, with a cross-reference to the primary 
author and PA volume and record number 
(one volume). 


The Cumulative Indexes for 1972-74 utilize 
index terms from the new APA Thesaurus of 
Psychological Index Terms. The size of the In- 
dexes remains compatible with those pub- 
lished previously. Pages are 10 x 14 inches, 


printed on durable acid-free paper, and en- 
cased in Class A library binding. 


U.S. and other Non-PU AS 
PUAS countries — countries 
1972-74 Cumulative 
Subject Index to PA 
(two volumes) $380 $390 
1972-74 Cumulative 
Author Index to PA x 
(one volume) $235 $245 


Both Indexes 
for 1972-74 $485 $495 


1969-71 Cumulative Indexes to Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts are also available from APA. 


1969-71 Cumulative 
Subject Index to PA 


(two volumes) $360 $390 
1969-71 Cumulative 

Author Index to PA 

(one volume) $220 $240 
Both Indexes 

for 1969-71 $465 $495 


Earlier editions of the Cumulative Indexes, for 
the period 1927—1968, may be obtained by 
writing to: G. K. Hall and Company, 70 Lin- 
coln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Please do not write to APA to obtain informa- 
tion about these editions. 


Ordering information. Please send your 
request for the 1972-74 and 1969-71 Indexes 
accompanied by full payment or institutional 
purchase order to: 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Department 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


NIÁE 


PUPI 


P 

PA 
PAS 
PASAR 


is an innovative service designed to benefit 
the individual users of psychology-related 
information. It provides a comprehensive 
literature search capability at a level of 
complexity achievable only through 
automated retrieval techniques. The 
intellectual burden for conducting an 
effective search is shared by the requester 
and APA information specialists who 
formulate specific retrieval strategies, 
augmenting vocabulary and other search 
parameters supplied by the requester. 
Experience has provided APA information 
specialists with the skills to efficiently 
interact with the automated data base 
which contains records published in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS from 1967 
through the present. 


Charges for processing PASAR requests 
are based on the amount of computer time 
required to perform a search. Typically 
these charges range from $40 to $60 and 
will not exceed $100 unless the requester is 
contacted first. The total charge for a 
search is based on its complexity and is in 
most cases unrelated to the number of 
references retrieved. For example, a 
complex search strategy involving many 
variables or limiting factors may require 
more computer time and may result in 
references retrieved than a broad 

search with few limiting factors. 


PASAR Search Request Guidelines 


The PASAR Request Form has been designed to assist you in con- 
structing a comprehensive statement of your requirements. How- 
ever, it should not restrict your input. Provide whatever other infor- 
mation you feel will augment the information specialists understand- 
ing of your requirements. These guidelines should help to clarify 
items on the Request Form. 


ITEM 1. Narrative statement of search topic. Provide a detailed 
description of the subject matter you wish to be retrieved. Please 
avoid submitting multiple, discrete requests on a single PASAR Re- 
quest Form, since such cannot be processed for a single fee. However, 
multiple aspects of a primary subject may be requested. The distinc- 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: 

Acceptable: "е effects of socioeconomic status, education 

level, or birth order on career motivation in women.” 
“Career motivation” is the primary element of this request, while the 
other elements serve merely to qualify or narrow the scope of this 
rather broad subject area. 

Unacceptable: “the measurement of employee attitudes con- 

cerning wages and benefits. Also desire references dealing 

with the factors that influence management decision- 

making with respect to personnel policies and procedures." 
Although these two topics are closely related to the design and 
administration of personnel policies and procedures, two separate 
search strategies would have to be executed to retrieve the specific 
information requested, and a separate charge for each would have to 
be made. 


ITEM 2. Descriptor(s) relevant to dependent variable(s). Provide a 
list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of prime 
interest. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see ltem #1) 
might include: career motivation, career preference, and career as- 
pirations. 


ITEM 3. Descriptor(s) relevant to independent variable(s). Provide 
a list of words or phrases that will qualify or narrow the scope of the 
dependent variable. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see 
Item #1) might include: socioeconomic status, social class, educa- 
tional level, birth order, and women. 


ITEM 4. Search qualifications. Once the subject matter of the search 
has been defined, you may wish to refine it with specific requirements 
such as population or time frame. These qualifications are often 
essential to the actual information need; however, they can unneces- 
sarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant records. 
Therefore, consider your requirements carefully. 


ITEM 5. Sorting requirements. Please indicate whether you would 
prefer to have references sorted alphabetically by author or chrono- 
logically by year. 


ITEM 6. Intended use of search results. Provide a description of 
how the references resulting from your search will be used (e.g., 
definition of a research project, preparation of an article, proposal 
preparation, dissertation, etc.). 


Ordering information: When ordering a PASAR search, please read 
the above guidelines carefully before completing the request form. A 
purchase order must accompany all institutional requests for a 
PASAR search. For individuals requesting a PASAR search, the 
signature of the person responsible for payment must appear on the 
PASAR request form. 


PASAR REQUEST FORM 


APA Invoice No. 


D Attached is my institutional 


purchase order # 
SS LA 2 
O Please bill me personally at the address indi- 
кы cated, | agree to assume responsibility for, 
charges resulting from this PASAR search re- 
(o cor NECEM — M ts. quest. ` 


PLEASE READ GUIDELINES ON REVERSE SIDE BEFORE COMPLETING THE REQUEST FORM. 
PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 


Ж 
A Search qualiscations (Caution should be exercised in order not to limit unnecessarily the range of references 


to be retrieved. We may not always be able to meet your precise needs, but will att 
таат that are of по interest te you.) БО те" 
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"STCINFO 


American Psychological Association 


Psychological Abstracts Information Services 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) provides nonevaluative 
summaries of the world's literature in psychology and 
related disciplines, Over 850 journals, technical reports, 
monographs and other scientific documents provide 
material for coverage in PA. About 20% of the records 
published in PA are bibliographic citations or annota- 
tions which are used to cover books, articles peripherally 
relevant to phychology, or articles that can be repre- 
sented adequately in approximately 30-50 words. 

Issue. The monthly issues contain abstracts listed 
under 16 major classification categories, with some 
categories having subsections, as shown in the Table 
of Contents. Under each classification heading, the 
abstracts are arranged alphabetically by first author. 
Abstracts are numbered consecutively in the two 
volumes produced each year. 

Indexes. An author and brief subject index appear in 
the issues. An expanded and integrated Volume Index 
is published every six months. Three-year cumulative 
indexes are also available. : 

PsycINFO. PA records published since 1967 are now on 
machine readable tapes which provide the basis for auto- 
mated search and retrieval services known as Psychologi- 


“са! Abstracts Information Services (PsycINFO). For more 


information on these products, uses, and costs write to 


ESO 


Providing access to the world's literature 
in psychology and related disciplines. 


For a Free Guide to PsycINFO and information on the 


NEW 
Users Reference Manual 


write to: 


PsycINFO Manual 

American Psychological Assoc. 
1200 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Correspondence on copyright matters should be 
directed to the permissions office, on back issue sales 
to the order department, and on subscriptions and 
address changes to Anne Redman, Subscription Manager. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the American 
Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Address changes must reach the Subscription Office, 
APA, 30 days prior to the actual change of address. 
Copies undelivered because of address change will not 
be replaced; subscribers should notify the post office 
that they will guarantee second-class forwarding postage. 
Other claims for undelivered copies must be made 
within 4 months of publication. Address your claims to 
Subscription Manager, APA. 


Subscriptions are available on a calendar-year basis 
only (January through December). Published monthly in 
two volumes (January through June, and July through 
December), each volume contains approximately 15,000 
abstract records, Volume Indexes are published twice a 
year under separate cover, Subscription price including 
Indexes per year is $220 domestic, $230 foreign. To 
subscribe, write to Subscription Manager, APA, 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


11271. *Conger, Anthony L. & Coie, John D. *(Duke U) * Who's 
crazy in Manhattan: A reexamination of “Treatment of psychologi- 
cal disorders among urban children," ‘Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 43(2). 179—182.—* Reanalyzed 
data reported by T, S. Langner et al * (see РА. Vol. 52:8150) on the 
prevalence of psychological disturbances in children from welfare 
and cross-section homes, Results indicate that the data show no 
meaningful differences in means or skew and a paradoxical greater 
heterogeneity among welfare children. Some of the difference in 
variance is clearly attributable to the differential reliability of final 
scores, and perhaps the remaining difference is due to between- 
rater differences, Unless other factors were operating, 2 possible 
conclusions are tenable: Either welfare children manifest both more 
health and more disturbance than cross-section children or there 
are no differences in disorder between the populations. A 3rd con- 
clusion is also offered: The populations do actually differ, but the 
manner in which the disturbance was viewed, rated, and compared 
necessarily obscured any differences.5 (15 ref.) —" Journal Abstract. 


1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 
more than four, the first is listed followed by “et al." Succes- 
sion marks (i.e., Jr., 11, 111, etc) are not given. 

3—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4—Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is in a 
foreign language, the translated title is given in brackets and 
the language of the original article is indicated in parentheses. 

5—Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6—Text of abstract. 

7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. if an 
abstract number is unavailable at time of publication, the issue 
number is given. Consult the Author Index of the PA issue 
noted in order to determine the record number for the article. 

8—Summaries included in the primary publication are listed when 
in language(s) other than that of the article. 

9—Number of references is included when there are 15 or more 
listed. 

10—Abstract source, 


BOOK CITATION 


11703, *Sugar, Max ^(Ed). ‘Louisiana State U. Medical School, 
New Orleans) “The adolescent in group and fam ly therapy. “New 
York, NY: 7 Brunner/Mazel, 51975, ?xvii, 19286 p. 11$13.5022 
1—hRecord number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 

more than four, the first is listed followed by "et al." Succes- 
sion marks (i.e., Jr., 11, Ill, etc) are not given. 

3—Designation of editor. 

4—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

5—Book title: If the book is in a foreign language, the original 

title is given followed by a translated title and the language of 
the book is indicated in parentheses, 

6—Place of publication. 

T—Publisher. 
8—Year of publication, 
9—Prepagination. 
10—Total pagination. 

11— Price. 
12—Annotation occasionally follows. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


11641. *Berkovitz, Irving Н. & Sugar, Max. *(U California, Los 
Angeles) ‘Indications and contraindications for adolescent group 
psychotherapy. ^In M. Sugar (Ed), The adolescent in group and 
Ташу therapy. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1975. xvi, 286 p. 
.50, 

1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are liste there 
are more than four, the first is listed followed by "et al," Suc- 
cession marks (l.e., Jr., 11, HI, etc) are not given. 

3—Affiliation of first-named author only, 
4—Chapter title. 
5—Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL ANNOTATION 


Announcements of instructional material (e.g., textbooks, taped 
lectures, films, or a combination of leaching media), are annotated 


3. "by" (author's field if not obvious from other information in 
the title or annotation) 
4. "for". (student population). 
Punctuation (colon and semi colon) is used to separate the informa- 
tion on the first two items, and the phrase is ended with a period. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION: PA has subsections for some of the 
16 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table 
of Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a 
narrower topic than the major categories under a single heading. 
Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the 
Subsections are listed first and followed by abstracts that are 
relevant both to a major category and also to the subsections, It is 
expected that this will help readers locate material related to their 
interests more quickly. 


ABBREVIATIONS: Іп addition to commonly understood abbrevia- 
tions* (including all units of measurement, educational degrees, 
standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and feference 
terms), standard abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts 
records are: 


CA = chronological age 

CNS = central nervous system 

CR = conditioned response 

cs = conditioned stimulus 

DRL  — differential reinforcement of low rates (of responding) 
E = experimenter 

ECS = electroconvulsive shock 


EKG electrocardiogram (graph) 
EMG electromyogram (graph) 


EPPS Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Exp experiment 

FI fixed interval (reinforcement) 

FR fixed ratio (reinforcement) 5 
GPA grade point average 

GSR galvanic skin response 

ip intraperitoneal (ly) (injections) 

iv intravenous (ly) (injections) 

MA mental age 

MAO monoamine oxidase 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
NREM nonrapid eye movement 

REM rapid eye movement 

ROTC Reserve Officer's Training Corps 

RT reaction time 

s subject 


SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
TAT Thematic Apperception Test 
UCR unconditioned response 


VR 

WAIS 
wisc 
16 PF 


Computer languages and computer names will also be 
definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, FORTRAN, IBM 360. SE Mat 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


Afri = Afrikaans Ц = i 
Alba = Albanian ital sitet 
Bale Oe Japn = Japanese 
Bulg БҮ ап Lith = Lithuanian 
Shia ci Д des Norg = Norwegian 
paor: Dd Polh Polish 
Duth Dutch iak Sn 
Finn Finnish Higa? 2 EET 
Flem Flemish Sloe SE 
Fren French ' — Slok кы 
der Georgian Span Bh 
i 

cote сопа Srer Serbo-Croatian 
Hebr Hebrew Tu eie 
Hung = Hungarian икт 

Yugo 


"Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionarv 


EN 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


abstract 
number 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY . $e 1569 
Parapsychology ______ S573) 


History & Philosophies & Theories — — 1584 
Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer Applications _. 1596 
PSYCHOMETRICS 1629 
Test Construction & Validation .. 1638 
Statistics & Mathematics 1672 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (HUMAN) 1681 


Perception & Motor Processes 2... - 1690 


Visual Perception - 1710 

Auditory & Speech FRISEUR Kern 1739 
Cognitive Processes .... HAR 1750 
Learning & Memory 1783 
Motivation & Emotion 1827 
Attention & Consciousness Státes . 1835 
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Drug Stimulation & Psychopharmacology 1996 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS __ 2097 
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Social Structure & Social Roles _. . 2189 


Culture & Ethnology & Religion . 2201 
Marriage & Family _____ 2218 
Political & Legal сн A 2239 
Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles . a 


Drug & Alcohol Usage 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
abstract page 
number number 
EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY .. 2278 275 
Group & Interpersonal Processes .. . 2296 277 
Social Perception & Motivation 2323 280 
PERSONALITY. = = Е 2397 289 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDERS 


2443 293 
Mental Disorders .. 2450 294 
Behavior Disorders & ‘Antisocial Behavior .. 2485 299 
Learning Disorders & Mental Retardation .. 2503 301 
Speech & Language Disorders .......——— 2524 303 
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BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1569. Estes, W. K. (Ed). (Rockefeller U, New York, 
NY) Handbook of learning and cognitive processes: II. 
Conditioning and behavior theory. Hillsdale, NJ: Law- 
rence Erlbaum Assoc, 1975. ix, 373 p. — Discusses 
theories of learning, conditioning, and behavior, and 
presents data from research on animals with extensive 
consideration of the implications of these findings for 
learning and behavior in ERA 

1570. McCauley, Clark R. & Stitt, Christopher L. 
(Eds). (Bryn Mawr Coll) Frontiers of behavior: Perspec- 
tive and practice. New York, NY: Praeger, 1976. vii, 231 
p. $3.95. —Text: book; for introductory psychology 
students. 

1571. Reardon, Patrice & Prescott, Suzanne. (Gover- 
nors State U) Reexamination of male versus female 
representation in psychological research. Catalo; A 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol G 38. 

1572. Wrightsman, Lawrence S. (George Peabody 
Coll for Teachers) Newsletter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Social Psychology: Volume 1. Catalog FA 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 40. 


Parapsychology 


1573. Braud, William G. (Mind Science Foundation, 
San Antonio, TX) Conscious vs. unconscious clairvoy- 
ance in the context of an academic examination. Journal 
of Parapsychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 39(4), 277-288. —Rep- 
licated M. Johnson's (see PA, Vol 51:4167) study which 
found that clairvoyance of hidden answers to an 
examination may occur when Ss are consciously una- 
ware of the existence of these targets. 46 undergraduates 
in a parapsychology course were administered an 
examination in which, unknown to them, answers to 
certain of the questions were hidden within the envelopes 
upon which their question sheets were stapled. The 
envelopes also contained target sheets for another 
clairvoyance test, of which they were aware. In both the 
pr and confirmation study, Ss scored significantly 

tter on the questions for which hidden correct answers 
were supplied without their knowledge than on questions 
of equal difficulty for which no hidden answers were 
supplied. A significant positive correlation was found 
between the degree of “good” unconscious clairvoyance 
and the number of errors on a “conventional knowledge” 
portion of the exam. Results support those of Johnson 
and support the need and incentive assumptions of R. G. 
Stanford’s (1974) Psi-mediated instrumental response 
model. They also support the hypothesis that psi is 
facilitated by its momentary importance to the S. 
—Journal abstract. 


187 


1574. Edge, Hoyt L. (Rollins Coll) Do spirits matter? 
Naturalism and disembodied survival. Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 1976(Jul), Vol 
70(3), 293-301. —Deplores the fact that scientists and 
philosophers largely ignore parapsychological phenome- 
na or declare them impossible on a priori grounds. This 
is harmful ‘to philosophy since it means that evidence is 
ignored which could give new insight on traditional 
philosophical problems. This point is illustrated by an 
examination of T. Penelhum's Survival and Disembodied 
Existence (1970), in which, by ignoring some areas of 
parapsychology, Penelhum reaches inadequate conclu- 
sions both as to the identity of personality and as to the 
logical possibility of survival of death. —R. A. White. 

1575. Gelade, Garry & Harvie, Robert. (U Oxford, 
Manchester Coll, England) Confidence ratings in an ESP 
task using affective stimuli. Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 48(766), 209-219. 
—Attempted to replicate experiments by T. Moss that 
ESP is heightened by the use of (a) emotion-arousing 
target material, (b) participants who believe in ESP and 
claim personal experiences, and (c) artists as percipients. 
Ss were 40 transmitter-receiver teams composed of equal 
numbers of male and female volunteers 17-65 yrs old. 
All of the receivers and 15 of the transmitters were 
artists; and scores were recorded separately for those 
who believed in ESP and those who did not. Transmit- 
ters viewed 5 emotion-arousing slides, each with an 
appropriate sound track, and receivers were shown 3 
slides and asked to select the one to which the 
transmitter had been exposed. None of Moss's hypothes- 
es were supported by the results. However, receivers were 
also asked to indicate the degree of confidence that they 
felt in their choices; confident choices were associated 
with significantly above-chance scores, while uncertain 
choices were associated with below-chance scores. This 
observation may be related to the frequently reported 
phenomenon of psi-missing. —G. J. Frankel. 

1576. Lynch, Frederick R. (Pitzer Coll) Sociology and 
parapsychology. Journal of Parapsychology, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 39(4), 297—305. — Discusses the relationship between 
sociology and parapsychology, using a sociology-of- 
science perspective to demonstrate that the practitioners 
of both sociology and parapsychology have had to 
undergo somewhat similar struggles for legitimazation, 
first in the general culture and then in the university and 
scientific communities. The progress of both disciplines 
is seen as due partly to societal changes. However, 
whereas sociology was conceived in the aftermath of the 
French and Industrial revolutions, parapsychology 
seems to have acquired its initial recognition in the 
academic community in the 1960s, a period of social and 
intellectual tumult. One of the new sociologies, ethno- 
methodology, that arose during the 1960s, shares a 
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central concern with parapsychology: how human beings 
communicate intersubjectively. It 1s suggested that this 
common focus, the provocative nature of ethnomethodo- 
logical and parapsychological research, and the geo- 
graphical and institutional proximity of scholars in both 
fields might facilitate research in these areas. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1577. McConnell, R. A. (U Pittsburgh) Areas of 
agreement between the parapsychologist and the 
Skeptic. Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, 1976(Jul) Vol 70(3) 303-308. —Reports а 
guest lecture given by a parapsychologist in an antipara- 
psychological course at the University of Pittsburgh. It 
is argued that the question of whether the experimental 
evidence for ESP is conclusive cannot be decided by 
authority because consensus, the basis for authority, is 
lacking. Scientists are passionate believers with differing 
frameworks of reality, and consensus exists only when 
forced by the nature of the field. Since ESP is of 
revolutionary importance if real, lack of consensus is not 
a valid reason for abandoning the research. —Journal 
abstract. 

1578. Owen, Iris M. & Sparrow, Margaret. Conjuring 
up Philip. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. xviii, 
217 p. $8.95. —Sheds new light on parapsychology and 
spiritualism by detailing experiments in which a group of 
8 average Canadian men and women successfully 
produced a psychical phenomenon through their collec- 
tive will. The volume discusses the experiences of the 
group in constructing the life and personality of. Philip, a 
wholly imaginary 17th century Englishman; the psy- 
chokinetic phenomena which accompanied the group's 
willing Philip to appear; and the significance of the 
"Philip Experiment" for psychological and psychical 
research. 

1579. Polzella, Donald J.; Popp, Richard J. & 
Hinsman, M. Christine. (U Dayton) ESP? Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 322. 

1580. Rhine, J. B. (Inst for Parapsychology, Durham, 
NC) Second report on a case of experimenter fraud. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 39(4), 
306-325. — Reports further developments in the case of 
W. J. Levy, former director of the Institute for Parapsy- 
chology, who had falsified the results of a study of 
psychokinesis in rats. The extent of the falsification, 
attempts to replicate Levy's studies, and reactions to and 
consequences of the case are examined. It is noted that 
no sound or significant results have thus far been found 
in any portion of the Study with which Levy was 
associated. Failures to replicate Levy's findings are 

described, although some of his earlier research appears 
to have been successfully repeated; however, all of the 
independent replications have involved modifications of 
Levy’s procedures. The often sympathetic and essentially 
fair-minded reactions to Levy’s falsifications are related 
to the efforts of parapsychologists to fully validate their 
field. The long-term effects of the case on parapsycholo- 
By as a whole will probably depend on the unity of 
response among researchers in the field and the extent to 
which the entire issue of falsification is examined in 
research journals and laboratories. A bibliography of 
Levy's work is appended. —L. Gorsey. 

1581. Schmidt, Helmut, (Mind Science Foundation, 
San Antonio, TX) PK effect on pre-recorded ta 


rgets. 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
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1976(Jul), Vol 703), 267-291. —Conducted 3 psychoki- 
netic (PK) experiments in which the random events to be 
affected by S were generated and recorded when both I 

and S were absent. S became involved only later when 
the prerecorded events he was to influence were played 
back to him. Different conditions were compared in the 
3 experiments and different probabilities were used, but 
all 3 confirmed that Ss were able to produce PK with 
time displacement, i.e., they demonstrated that a present 
random process may be affected by the S's PK effort 
made at some future time. —R. A, White. 

1582. Scott, Christopher & Haskell, Philip. Fraud in 
the Shackleton experiments: A reply to critics. Journal 
of the Society for Psychical Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
48(766), 220-226. —Presents further arguments in 
support of the allegation that S. С. Soal changed written 
figures in the Shackleton experiments (see PA, Vol 
54:2235). Replies by researchers defending Soal (see PA, 
Vol 54:2222, 2230, 2233, 2236, 2237, 2240, 4495, and 
4496) are discussed and found invalid. —G. J. Frankel. 

1583. Taddonio, Judith L. (Inst for Parapsychology, 
Durham, NC) Attitudes and expectancies in ESP 
scoring. Journal of торс „ 1975(Dec), Vol 39(4), 
289-296. —Investigated the influence of a priori atti- 
tudes toward ESP and experimentally induce expectan- 
cy about ESP performance upon 60 college students’ 
scoring rates in an envelope clairvoyance task. Data 
from the pilot and confirmatory studies show a strong 
susceptibility to the expectancy manipulation. Those Ss 
who had expected to score above chance scored 
significantly better than those who had expected to score 
at chance. This difference in performance was particular- 
ly marked for Ss who indicated that they were uncertain 
about how they would perform in an ESP experiment, 
—Journal abstract. 


History & Philosophies & Theories 


1584. Areson, Todd W. (U Michigan) Toward a 
definition of academic future mindedness: A phenome- 
nological investigation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4150. 

1585. Becker, Ernest. The structure of evil. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1976. xviii, 430 р. $2.95. —Presents a 
detailed critique of the “disinterested” approach to 
contemporary social science, arguing the need for a 
reintegration of science and philosophy in order to 
produce a humanly significant science, one that works 
for the benefit of human beings. A theory of alienation 
which serves as a basis for this new unifi science is also 
presented. (14 p ref) 

1586. Blom, John J. (Columbia U) A systematic study 
of the mind-body relation according to Descartes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4607-4608. 

1587. Burnham, J. C. (Ohio State U) The Royal 
Derwent Hospital in Tasmania: Historical EM 
on the meaning of community psychiatry. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 
163-168. —Discusses the history of the Royal Derwent 
Hospital, which has served as an institution of last resort 


use local social institutions have tended to rform 
receiving functions. Case books show 


only casualty and 
that both ilinesses and treatments conformed to those 


elsewhere in the United Kingdom. The records provide 
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epidemiological evidence of a dramatic decline in 
incidence of Ist admission for psychosis after the period 
when convict transportation created a high rate of social 
dependency. —Journal abstract. 

1588. Chekola, Mark G. (U Michigan) The concept of 
happiness. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4609. 

1589. Frank, Richard E. (U Massachusetts) Carl 
Rogers: Self, freedom, and education. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 98. 

1590. Godow, Rew A. (U Illinois) A philosophical 
analysis of behavioristic psychology with special em- 
phasis on theoretical and methodological questions 
concerning behavior therapy. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4613-4614. 

1591. Janzarik, W. (U Heidelberg Psychiatric Clinic, 
W Germany) [The crisis of psychopathology.] (Germ) 
Nervenarzt, 1976(Feb), Vol 47(2), 73-80. —Examines a 
theoretical and conceptual crisis in psychopathology as a 
discipline. New trends in psychology since 1890 are 
traced, including the work of Karl Buhler, Karl Jaspers, 
Carl Schneider and L. Binswanger. Also discussed are 
the influence of the Heidelberg group, Gestalt psycholo- 
gy, "Daseinanalyse," social psychiatry, anti-psychiatry, 
ethology, and the “psychiatry of society." —J. 
Rutschmann. 

1592. Kemerling, Garth L. (U Iowa) John Locke and 
mind-body dualism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4616. 

1593. Nalbone, Patrick J. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) Toward a conceptual model of thinking from 
the perspective of structuralism and system theory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4256-4257. 

1594. Pruyser, Paul W. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) Lessons from art theory for the psychology 
of religion. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1976(Mar), Vol 15(1), 1-14. —Suggests that certain 
concepts in the theory of art might be applicable to the 
psychology of religion, particularly when one realizes 
that in ontogenesis the individual tends to be introduced 
at once to art and religion. The reciprocal reinforcement 
between art and religion in childhood and subsequent 
cultural experience is described. It suggests that signifi- 
cant understanding of religion can be gained from a 
systematic application of the art-theoretical constructs of 
craft, imagination, and illusion. The dubious status of 
satisfaction (or pleasure and pain experiences) in art and 
religion is surveyed, leading to the proposal that the 
numinous satisfaction of religion has a unique, irreduci- 
ble quality. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1595. Reiss, Steven & Sushinsky, Leonard W. (U 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) The competing response hy- 
pothesis of decreased play effects: A reply to Lepper 
and Greene. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 233-244. —Argues that in revising 
their overjustification hypothesis, M. R. Lepper and D. 
Greene (1976) have stated so many qualifications 
without specifying antecedent empirical conditions that 
it is unclear whether their hypothesis can be falsified. 
They implicitly propose that tests for persistance should 
evaluate intrinsic motivation either completely or not at 
all, and based on this “all-or-none” position they claimed 
that the present author's studies (see PA, Vol 54:8914) 
are completely irrelevant to theirs. An examination of 
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their specific use of the concept of intrinsic motivation, 
however, suggests that studies failing to meet several of 
their operational criteria of intrinsic motivation are 
considered tests of intrinsic motivation when the results 
of the study seem either to confirm their theory or to 
disconfirm the authors theory. Lepper and Greene 
dismiss the competing response lyon as “тоо!” by 
citing data that do not show what they claim it does. 
Moreover, they virtually ignore the hypothesis’ major 
predictions concerning differences between single- and 
multiple-trial reward studies. Thus far, "overjustifica- 
tion” (decreased play) effects look very much like 
stimulus novelty effects. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


1596. . Guide to scientific instruments: 1975. 
Science, 1975(Nov), Vol 190(4216A), 7-174. —Presents a 
categorical listing of laboratory instruments and equip- 
ment and the names and addresses of their manufactur- 
ers. This journal supplement annually includes 2,100 
manufacturers of more than 2,500 items for all scientific 
disciplines, 

1597. Aarons, Louis. (Illinois Dept of Mental Health & 
Developmental Disabilities, Chicago) Observations on 
psychological research in Bulgaria. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 29. 

1598. Adamson, Robert. (Florida Atlantic U) Apparent 
motion display. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 9-10. —Describes control 
circuit which drives recurrently alternating puros 
tachistoscope shutters or lights for the study of apparent 
motion. The device, easily constructed, provides reliable 
variation in temporal duration of stimuli and the interval 
between their presentation. 

1599. Alain, Claude & Avon, Guy. (О Québec, 
Montreal, Canada) A measurement technique for 
stability as applied in rifle shooting. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 5-7. 
—Describes a technique for the field measurement of 
stability and steadiness. Apparatus and method are 
provided, along with suggested scoring procedures. It is 
suggested that the technique may be useful in hypnosis, 
drug, or augmented feedback studies where stability 
measurement in situ is required. —Journal abstract. 

1600. Bird, R. (U Newcastle upon Tyne, England) A 
computer-controlled system for the recording modifica- 
tion and presentation of two-channel musical stimuli. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 8(1), 24-28. —Describes a 2-part on-line system 
which is capable of (a) generating a 2-channel musical 
stimulus with control over the pitch, duration, and 
volume of the notes and (b) recording the latency of Ss’ 
responses to target notes. Modification of the system 
would lead easily to greater generality. 

1601. Boast, Carl A.; Reid, Steven A.; Johnson, Paul & 
Zornetzer, Steven Е. (U Florida, Medical Coll) A caution 
to brain scientists: Unsuspected hemorrhagic vascular 
damage resulting from mere electrode implantation. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(3), 527-534. — Conducted 
2 experiments to test the hypothesis that electrode 
implantation per se results in functionally significant 
ic vascular damage and consequent release of 


hemorrhagi 
blood into the brain tissue. Data from 2 male Swiss-ICR 


А 
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ice with electrodes implanted їп the dentate region of 
the dorsal прос er the hypothesis and cast 
doubt on previous assumptions about the localization of 

rocesses. - 

е0, S Cirio Victor M. (St Mary's U, Halifax, 
Canada) A set of random metric patterns with empiri- 
cally determined figure-ground response characteris- 
tics. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 312-313. : 

1603. Cochran, Edward L. (Johns Hopkins U) Natu- 
ralistic observation of children: A methodological note. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 

1 6, 34. 

Mire Elig, Timothy W. & Frieze, Irene H. (U 
Pittsburgh) A multidimensional scheme for coding. and 
interpreting perceived causality for success and failure 
events: The Coding Scheme of Perceived Causality 
(CSPC). Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 313. : 

1605. Fleiss, Joseph L.; Dunner, David L.; Stallone, 
Frank & Fieve, Ronald R. (Columbia U, School of Public 
Health, Div of Biostatistics) The life table: A method for 
analyzing longitudinal studies. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 107-112. — Presents the 
life table as the method of choice for analyzing data from 
longitudinal studies in which the outcome under study 
occurs randomly and in which patients are followed up 
varying lengths of time. The superiority of the life table 
to ео typically used, the calculation of its entries, 
and some of the clinical uses that can be made of its 
results are discussed. The method is applied to follow-up 
data on 134 manic-depressive patients (mean age, 44—48 
yrs) maintained with prophylactic lithium carbonate or 
with control regimens, and it is shown to disclose 
mathematical regularities in the parameters of longitudi- 
nal course. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1606, Fraser, Andrew F. (U Edinburgh, Unit of 
Veterinary Reproduction, England) Ethology and ethics. 
Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 211-212. 
—Points out the need to formulate an ethical code for 
applied ethology. It is argued that since ethology 
recognizes motivation in animals, it must also recognize 
that animals experience a broad range of emotions and 
feelings, Three states of pain or stress in animals are 
described. It is concluded that an ethical code would not 

rmit the induction of these states in experimental Ss. 

1607. Fridlund, Alain J. & Leberer, Mark R. (U 
Mississippi) An inexpensive integrated circuit intracra- 
nial stimulator. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 21-23. —Presents details of 
an intracranial stimulation unit which offers precise 
control of stimulus duration, frequency, and current. The 
unit generates a square wave stimulus output utilizing 
very inexpensive, easily constructed in egrated circuitry. 
This design can be used in student laboratories and 
general experimental work where variation of the 
stimulus waveform is not necessary. —Journal abstract. 

1608. Fuxe, K. et al. (Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, 
Sweden) The use of amine fluorescence histochemistry 
in the study of drugs, especially morphine, on the CNS. 
Neuropharmacology, 1975(Dec), Vol 14(12), 903-912. 

1609. Gossette, Robert L. (Hofstra U) Note on 
methodology in comparative behavioral analysis: Sys- 
tematic variation vs control by equation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 155-162. —Notes 
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that in the search for methodologies that yield meaning- 
ful interspecies performance differences over the greatest 
taxonomic range, serial discrimination reversal has 
demonstrated the greatest promise. However, interpreta- 
tion of the obtained differences in performance is 
complicated by a possible mismatching of procedural 
variables, such as motivational or incentive levels. 
Differences in performance across species may merely 
reflect unequal motivation or incentive and not basic 
organismic, phyletic, or taxonomic variables. Two 
alternative solutions to this methodological dilemma, 
systematic variation and control by equation, are 
discussed, and evidence supporting control by equation 
is presented. The necessity for taxonomic calibration of 
procedural variables is illustrated. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1610. Hamilton, Leonard W. & Timmons, C. Robin. 
(Rutgers State U) Knife cuts while you wait: A simple 
and inexpensive procedure for producing knife cuts in 
freely moving animals. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 16(1) 101-103. —Describes a technique which 
allows the transection of fiber bundles in the freely 
moving animal. Observations of this procedure indicate 
that nonspecific trauma is minimal, thereby allowing the 
assessment of the effects of specific transections on 
ongoing behavior. 

1611. Herrmann, Theo; Stapf, Aiga & Deutsch, 
Werner. (Philipps-U Marburg, Fachbereich Psychologie, 
W Germany) [Data collection without end? Remarks on 
research on parental child-rearing behaviors.] (Germ) 
Psychologische Rundschau, 1975(Jul), Vol 26(3), 176-182. 
—Suggests that, despite an increase in research on 
parental behavior, adequate theoretical basis are still 
lacking. Two research strategies are found: the inductive 
classificatory method, and the construction of reductive- 
restricted theories. Examples, especially of the reductive- 
restricted kind, are given and discussed. The prolifera- 
tion of correlational studies which are theory-free or are 
based on pseudo-theories is especially criticized. The 
tasks of further research on parental behavior should be 
(a) to abandon the collection of separated empirical 
evidence, (b) to avoid the fiction that complex theories 
are better than simple ones, and (c) to undertake to 
predict much of parental behavior from a few reasonable 
assumptions. —H. A. Euler. 

1612. Holt, James O. & Wallsten, Thomas S. (U 
North Carolina, L. L., Thurston Psychometric Lab) A 
user's manual for CONJOINT: A computer program for 
evaluating certain CONJOINT-measurement axioms. 
Core A Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 

ol 5, 317. 

.1613. Jackson, James S. & Flynn, Michael S. (U 
Michigan) External validity: A survey-experiment ap- 
proach. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 4-6. —Outlines a method for testing the 
assumption of external validity of household surveys as it 
Telates to sampling concerns. The method involves 
having Ss participate in both interviews and 2 types of 
laboratory situations in their homes and in using the 
experimental results to (a) explain the behavior, in other 
settings, of people with different individual characteris- 
Шз dE a in mor base; (c) obtain 

су in the results; 
factors related to internal validity ешш Meine 
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1614. Johnson, R. F. (The Medfield Foundation, MA) 
The experimenter attributes effect: A methodological 
analysis. Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 
67—78. —Many studies have suggested that the personal 
attributes of the E (e.g., status or sex) may be a serious 
source of bias in psychological research. A review 
indicates, however, that the relevant data are generally 
either ambiguous or conflicting. The designs of the 
studies precluded adequate specification of the condi- 
tions under which the E attributes effect occurs. Past 
studies have failed (a) to control for the confounding 
effects of extraneous E attributes, (b) to take into 
account numerous interactive effects, and (c) to test for 
the generalizability of the findings. (57 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1615. Leberer, Mark R.; McKnight, Richard R. & 
Wirth, Philip. (U Mississippi) A method for implantation 
of a chronically indwelling intravenous catheter in the 
pigeon. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 11-14. —Details a procedure for 
infusing liquids directly into the bloodstream of freely 
moving unanesthetized pigeons. The system can be used 
for infusing drugs periodically or chronically for many 
months. Its potential for studying the stimulus properties 
of drugs, state dependent learning, and drug self-admin- 
istration, as well as the UCRs to noncontingent iv drug 
administration in pigeons, is discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

1616. MacNeil, Mark K. (Oklahoma State U Ctr for 
Social Psychological Studies) An autokinetic stimulus- 
light modification providing uniform intensity at wide 
viewing angles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1), 273-274. — Describes simple modifications of 
the autokinetic stimulus apparatus which removes 
variability in Ss' judgments due to unequal stimulus 
intensities resulting from different viewing angles. A 
semicircular seating arrangement and a 1-mm diameter 
frosted stimulus light attached to a vertical plastic rod 
are recommended. 

1617. Marais, H. C. (Rand Afrikaans U, Johannes- 
burg, S Africa) The eye blink as artifact in pupillometric 
research. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 224-226. —An examination of pupillary record- 
ings made at 8 recordings/sec during presentation of 
control or authority-related pictures (e.g., policeman 
hitting student or 3 soldiers) revealed that more blinks 
were recorded with control stimuli. The potential 
artifactual effects of this finding in research where only 2 
recordings/sec are made is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1618. Norton, Stata; Culver, Bruce & Mullenix, Phyllis. 
(U Kansas Medical Ctr, Kansas City) Measurement of 
the effects of drugs on activity of permanent groups of 
rats. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(2), 131-138. —Considers that the light-dark cycle, 
grouping of Ss and spatial organization of the environ- 
ment may affect the behavioral responses of animals to 
pochosrars drugs. A method of working with these 
‘actors experimentally is described, using a residential 
maze equipped with photocells for recording activity of 
groups of animals, Preliminary results show reliable 
activity measurements (exploratory, diurnal, and noctur- 
nal) are produced which are sensitive to modification by 
drugs, —Journal abstract. 

1619. Pettijohn, D. (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology) Electronic windows: A follow-up note. Behavior 
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Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 
43-44. —In experiments by the author (see PA, Vol 
54:10949) using an electronic window circuit to define 
target zones in motor coordination research in monkeys, 
the voltage comparators which define the window edges 
sometimes exhibited erratic behavior. The present note 
details a circuit designed to eliminate this problem. 

1620. Quy, R. J. (U Keele, England) An inexpensive 
solid state unit for free-operant avoidance training. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 8(1), 44-45. —Describes a simple unit in which 
standard integrated circuit logic modules are used as the 
control elements to provide a versatile means of 
programing an avoidance schedule. A small audio- 
warning device is suggested as the aversive stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 

1621. Rico, Nicholas L.; Woodruff, Burrton & 
Stephenson, Mary. (Butler U) Elimination of retinal 
disparity cue in the Howard-Dolman apparatus. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 207-211. 
—When the Howard-Dolman apparatus is turned on its 
side the binocular cue of retinal disparity is not present. 
13 college students made 5 settings for each of 4 
conditions: monocular and binocular vision for both 
upright and horizontal positions of the apparatus, Ss’ 
mean setting of when the rods were side by side was less 
accurate with monocular vision and with binocular 
vision using the horizontal apparatus than with binocular 
vision using the upright apparatus. —Journal abstract. 

1622. Shapley, Robert & Rossetto, Michelangelo. 
(Rockefeller U, New York, NY) An electronic visual 
stimulator. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 15-20. —Describes a group of 
circuits that produce various patterns on a oscilloscope 
screen that are useful in studying vision. These patterns 
are a flashing bar, a drifting bar, a flashing grating, and a 
drifting grating. The circuits have controls for contrast, 
velocity, width, position, and orientation with respect to 
the vertical. Principles of design and use of these circuit 
modules as a precise electronic visual stimulator are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1623. Struening, Elmer R. & Guttentag, Marcia.(Eds). 
(Columbia U) Handbook of evaluation research: |. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1975. 696 p. $25. —Presents 
papers by a variety of experts in evaluation, dealing 
chiefly with concepts, theories, methods, and design 
strategies. 

1624. Trochim, William M. (Southern Connecticut 
State Coll) The three-dimensional graphic method for 
quantifying body position. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1) 1-4. —The 3- 
dimensional graphic method for quantifying body 
position is a series of observer procedures and computer 
programs designed to yield 3-dimensional (height, width, 
and depth) coordinates for various body points. These 
coordinates can be graphed by computer in several ways 
and can be analyzed mathematically to provide informa- 
tion about a wide variety of variables, including 
interpersonal distance and body activity. The procedure 
for collecting and analyzing the data is explained, and 
computer programs developed for the method „are 
described, and reliability and validity data, determined 
from tests with 2 Ss and 10 observers, are reported. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1625. Ullmann, J. В. (National Physical Lab, Div of 
Computer Science, Teddington, England) The credibility 
of machine intelligence. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 
257(5527), 547-549. —Attempts а comparison between 
the problem-solving faculties of the brain and a comput- 

imitations of the concept of “intelligence, problems 
in demonstrating the acquisition of knowledge, the need 
to use the term “artificial intelligence” with caution, and 
the issue of the role of experience in intelligence are 
examined. (17 ref) 

1626. Wilkinson, H. P. (U Nottingham, England) 
Wide range eye and head movement monitor. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 
123-124. —Describes a technique for measuring horizon- 
tal head and eye movements. Eye movements over а 60 
range are measured with an accuracy of +20’ of arc. 

1627. Wise, Roy A. (Concordia U, Montreal, Canada) 
Moveable electrode for chronic brain stimulation in the 
rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
105-106. —Describes a simple, easily made, and inex- 

ensive moveable electrode for chronic use with. small- 

К animals. This device permits sampling of 
stimulation-induced behaviors at several placements 
along a dorsal-ventral penetration within a single 
animal. 

1628. Woodward, J. Arthur & Overall, John E. ( U 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Computer generation 
of random normal deviates for Monte Carlo work. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 391), 31-37. 
—Describes a procedure for computer simulation of 
random sampling from a normall distributed popula- 
tion with prespecified mean an standard deviation. 
Evaluation of the number generator for both randomness 
and normality showed statistical characteristics adequate 
for Monte Carlo work, as well as for evaluation of 
psychological and behavioral models involving random 
error components. The computer program Is included. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1629. Davis, Robbie G. (North Texas State U) A 
comparison of two criterion-referenced item-selection 
techniques utilizing simulated data with item pools that 
vary in degrees of item difficulty. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4245. 

1630, Edwards, Ward. (U Southern California Social 
Science Research Inst) Research on the technology of 
inference and decision. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 33. 

1631. Finn, R. H. (U Georgia) Concerning question- 
naire quality and operational utility. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 32. 

1632. Newman, J. Robert.(U Southern California 
Social Science Research Inst) Assessing the reliability 
and validity of multiattribute utility procedures: An 
application of the theory of generalizability. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 30. 

1633. Petersen, Nancy S. (U Iowa) An expected utility 
model for optimal selection. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4258. 

1634. Ratliff, William R. (East Texas State U) A 
comparison of two methods of evaluation of selected 
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hological variables in learning between learning 
disabled сы normal 7, 8, 9, and 10 year-old children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4258-4259. - 

1635. Routh, Donald K. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Bibliography on the psychological assessment of 
the child. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 6, 36. 

1636. Schroth, Marvin L. (U Santa Clara) The use of 
IQ as a measure of learning rate with minority children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 128(Ist 
half), 101—108. —Investigated the use of IQ as a measure 
of learning rate with children of similar ethnic origin but 
different socioeconomic backgrounds. The theoretical 
bass for this experiment was the о] pposing hypotheses of 
M. W. Weir (see PA, Vol 41:15743) and E. F. Zigler 
(1967) concerning the use of IQ or MA as the best 
measure of learning rate. Specifically, a dimension- 
abstracted oddity task was presented to 180 Mexican- 
American children with different IQs from lower and 
middle socioeconomic backgrounds; Ss were matched on 
MA on the basis of scores on the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Alpha. Results support Weir’s hypothesis since 1Q was 
found to determine the rate of learning the task. Also, Ss 
from middle socioeconomic backgrounds learned the 
task faster than their matched low socioeconomic status 
peers. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1637. Suziedelis, Antanas; Lorr, Maurice & Tonesk, 
Xenia.(Catholic U of America) Comparison of item-level 
and score-level typological analysis: A simulation study. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 
135-145. —Applied a method of typological analysis to 
computer-generated 96-item “questionnaire” data for 
100 cases, under a variety of conditions: (a) response 
pattern differentiation in the data, (b) similarity index 
used, and (c) criteria for the formation of clusters-types. 
Under each combination of conditions, analyses were 
carried out at both item- and score-level (i.e., records 
reduced to 12 8-item “scores”), Results show a consider- 
able advantage of score-level approach in the number, 
size, and replicability of clusters recovered. —Journal 
abstract. 


Test Construction & Validation 


1638. Barroso, Carmen.(Fundacao Carlos Chagas, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil) Perception of control: Construction of a 
multidimensional scale. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 31. 

1639. Bledsoe, Joseph C. & Khatena, Joe.(U Georgia) 
Factor analytic study of the test, What Kind of Person 
Are You? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 143-146. —A factor analysis of 645 undergradu- 
ates’ responses to the What Kind of Person Are You test, 
a 50-item inventory of self-perception of creativit 
yielded 5 factors: Acceptance of Authority, Басо 
dence, Inquisitiveness, Awareness of Others, and Disci- 
plined Imagination. Results support the construct validi- 
ty a Шел шше ш = est that this test may be more 
че it is scored as 5 subtests rath i 
Be —Journal abstract. шу 

1640. Cochran, Nancy. (Adelphi U) Attitud: 
social control and traditional я А ерміс 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1). 
210-212. —Administered a 34-item scale developed to 
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measure preferences for more or less social control (SC) 
to college students, policemen, army enlisted men, 
members of organizations promoting "alternatives" in 
education, members of various political parties, and drug 
abusers in a rehabilitation program. Reports of the 
homogeneity of scale items, distribution of Scores, 
reliability, correlations with other measures, and validity 
support the usefulness of the SC Scale and demonstrate 
its ability to identify group differences in attitudes. 

1641. Dansart, Bernard R. (Northern Illinois U) 
Development of a scale to measure attitudinal values as 
defined by Viktor Frankl. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1975. 

1642. Dennis, Wayne The uses test. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 3-28. — Describes the 
development, rationale, and evaluation of the 50-item 
Uses Test, which contains questions about the uses of 
various objects. The test is designed to assess values in 
11-13 yr old children from various cultural backgrounds, 
but it has also been used successfully with adults. 
Administration, translation, scoring, and interpretation 
guidelines are given. Hand scoring is used, and answers 
are placed into 1 of 8 categories (sustentative, benevo- 
lent, malevolent, hedonistic, esthetic, religious, hierarchi- 
cal, and not scorable). Reliability and validity data from 
a variety of studies are presented; interscorer correla- 
tions for each of the 7 scoring scales ranged from .83 to 
“99. Test-retest reliability (1 wk) coefficients for college, 
public school, and vocational students ranged from .302 
to .776. —L. Gorsey. 

1643. Fennema, Elizabeth & Sherman, Julia A. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Fennema-Sherman mathematics 
attitudes scales: Instruments designed to measure 
attitudes toward the learning of mathematics by 
females and males. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 31-32. 

1644. Fogelgren, Linda A. (George Mason U) Com- 
parison of two objective scoring systems for the TAT. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug) Vol 391), 
255-260. —Eight male and 8 female undergraduates 
furnished written stories to Cards 2 and 14 of the TAT. 
Each story was scored for need achievement using. D. C. 
McClelland’s system (1953) and R. B. Kiefer’s (1952) 
method, which was devised for cross-cultural compari- 
sons. Analysis of Ss’ stories showed significant correla- 
tions ranging from .32 to .56 for these 2 scoring systems. 
McClelland’s method appears best suited to determine 
the strength of a particular need, while Kiefer’s system 
indicated the direction and diversity of the needs. 
—Journal abstract. 

1645. Fox, William M. (U Florida) Least Preferred 
Coworker scales: Research and development. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 32. 

1646. Fretz, Bruce R. (U Maryland) An attitude 
measure of sexual behaviors. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 299-301. —Conduct- 
ed research to develop a brief, comprehensive, and 
reliable measure of attitudes towards sexual behaviors. 
To provide a brief measure with established internal and 
external validity, a long-form semantic differential was 
administered to a sample of teachers and students. A 
short form, representing the factorial structure of the 
dimensions and concepts in the long form, was then 
administered to a new sample students to establish 
internal validity. Use of the measure with participants in 
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sex education programs as well as in intergroup 
comparisons of the responses of parents, nursing stu- 
dents, college students, and teachers provided evidence 
of the measure’s external validity. 

1647. Gotz, Karl О. & Götz, Karin. (Academy of Fine 
Arts, Düsseldorf, W Germany) The Maitland Graves 
Design Judgment Test judged by 22 experts. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 261-262. —22 
experts (designers, painters, and sculptors) were asked to 
critically examine the items consisting of pairs or triads 
of designs on the Maitland Graves Design Judgment 
Test, a measure of art aptitude. Results indicate that 
most of the designs were badly constructed and 
unsuitable for the evaluation of the degree to which S 
perceives and responds to basic principles of aesthetic 
order. The agreement of experts was .92. It is concluded 
that the test cannot be used for the selection of students 
for courses in the visual arts. —Journal abstract. 

1648. Guttentag, Marcia & Elmer L. Struening (Eds). 
(Harvard U) Handbook of evaluation research: II. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1975. 736 p.— Presents papers by 
a variety of experts in evaluation, dealing chiefly with the 
literature of selected content areas. 

1649. Hunter, David R. Development of an enlisted 
psychomotor/perceptual test battery. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1975(Nov), No 75-60, 43 p. —Adminis- 
tered a battery of 7 psychomotor/perceptual tests (e.g. 
kinesthetic memory, performance under stress, associa- 
tive learning) to 380 airmen. Ss were also administered a 
paper and pencil battery of 21 tests (e.g. scale reading, 
verbal analogies, hidden figures). The study was de- 
signed to determine the psychometric characteristics of 
the psychomotor/perceptual battery and to compare the 
performance of “high” and “low” ability airmen, as 
determined by Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) 
scores. Analysis of the data indicated that the measures 
obtained from the psychomotor/perceptual battery were 
generally highly reliable. Factor analyses resulted in the 
identification of 6 factors that were specific to the 
psychomotor/perceptual battery, 4 factors that were 
specific to the paper and pencil measures, and 1 factor 
that was common to both batteries. The performance of 
the upper- and lower-ability Ss on the paper and pencil 
and psychomotor/perceptual batteries was compared 
and differences evaluated for statistical significance. It 
was found that the differences between the upper and 
lower groups were generally much smaller on the 
psychomotor/perceptual test than on the paper and 
pencil measures. —Journal abstract. 

1650. Klug, Leo & Boss, Marvin, (U Ottawa, Canada) 
Factorial structure of the death concern scale. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 107-112. —L. S. 
Dickstein’s (1972) 30-item Death Concern Scale was 
developed as a measure of the extent to which an 
individual consciously contemplates death and evaluates 
it negatively. Scoring procedures provide a single score 
as a measure of death concern. Dickstein’s definition of 
death concern and an examination of the items suggest 
that 2 aspects of death concern are being measured. 
Factor analyses of the item scores of 671 college students 
indicated the presence of 2 distinct factors in the Death 
Concern Scale. One factor represented Dickstein’s 
“conscious contemplation of death” component, the 
other the “negative evaluation” component. Results of 
the factor analyses corroborate the subjective judgments 
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of 5 independent judges. It is suggested that the 
usefulness of this instrument may be enhanced by the 
utilization of separate scores for each of these factors. 
—Journal abstract. 


1651. Lair, Jess.! ain't well-but | sure am better: 
Mutual need therapy. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1975. 205 p. $3.95.— Describes loneliness as the universal 
and timeless human problem and mutual need therapy 
as the answer to it, The therapy is based on establishing 
relationships with a few friends based on mutual care 
and trust, without any desire to improve each other. 


1652. Lamb, Richard R. (U Iowa) Concurrent validity 
of the American College Testing Interest Inventory for 
minority group members. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 4161. 


1653. Lowney, Francis A. (Florida State U) The 
development and validation of an instrument to assess 
self-concept of cognitive ability. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4254. 


1654. Magid, Lee T.; Weiler, Ernest M. & Schalk, 
Mary C. (Ft Thomas Public Schools, KY) A rating scale 
to measure the attitude of children toward speech 
therapy. Catalog of Selected Documents їп Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 313. 

1655. Mehrabian, Albert,(U California, Los Angeles) 
Questionnaire measures of affiliative tendency and 
sensitivity to rejection. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 38(1), 199-109. —Evaluated evidence on the reliabil- 
ity and validity of 2 questionnaire measures of affiliative 
tendency and sensitivity to rejection developed by the 
author. 916 undergraduates who scored ЕНЕ оп the 
measure of affiliative tendency behaved in а тоге 
affiliative way, were more ingratiating, and elicited 
greater relaxation from the strangers they met. They 
were also less anxious, elicited more positive attitudes, 
judged themselves and were judged to be more self- 
confident, and perceived themselves as more similar to 
others. Ss who scored higher on the measure of 
sensitivity to rejection were less relaxed, more anxious, 
and were judged more negatively and as less confident, 
even though they had positive impressions of the 
strangers they met. It was also found that dependency is 
simply an equally weighted sum of affiliative tendency 
and sensitivity to rejection. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 


1656. Mohanty, Girish B. (Ravenshaw Coll, Cuttack, 
India) A preliminary study to determine the reliability 
and effect of practice of some tests of level of 
aspiration. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
23-26. —Examined the reliability of the Level of 
Aspiration Board Test (LABT) and the Symbol Digit 
Test (SDT) by calculating the goal discrepancy and goal 
tenacity scores on each test made by 30 male and 30 
female 2nd-yr college students, using the test-retest and 
split-half methods. Results indicate that both tests are 
reliable measures of the level of aspiration. Further 
experiment showed that while practice does not affect 
performance on the LABT, it does improve scores on the 
SDT. —/. Davis. 

1657. Mussio, Jerry J. (U Toronto, Canada) A 
modification to Lord's model for tailored tests. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2055. 
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1658. Olivier, Philippe A. (Florida State U) An 
evaluation of the self-scoring flexilevel tailored testing 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4257. 


1659. Percival, Robert R. (N Texas State U) A 
competency-measurement instrument for evaluating 
school counselors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4165-4166. 


1660. Rayman, Jack R. (Western Maryland Coll, 
Project Discover) Sex and the single interest inventory: 
The empirical validation of sex-balanced interest 
inventory items. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 23(3), 239-246. —Provides empirical 
evidence to show that it is possible to construct a valid 
interest inventory consisting primarily of items that have 
been pretested for sex balance. Potentially sex-balanced 
items were developed and pretested with 220 college- 
bound high school seniors. Items from the pretest that 
were sex-balanced and that showed “good” item charac- 
teristics were included on the sex-balanced Unisex 
Interest Inventory (Uni-II). Both the Uni-Il and the 
American College Testing Interest Inventory (ACT-IV) 
were then administered to a national sample of 1,902 
students. Comparisons were made between the 2 inven- 
tories on item and scale sex balance. The items on the 
Uni-II were more sex-balanced than those on the ACT- 
IV. Similarly, the Uni-II exhibited superior scale sex 
balance. Same-scale item homogeneity, correlational 
analysis, and spatial configural analysis supported the 
concurrent and construct validity of the Uni-II. 
—Journal abstract. 


1661. Rogers, T. B. & Van der Lee, J. C. (U Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Endorsements, content, and desirabil- 
ity ratings of 207 rationally generated autonomy items. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 33-34. 


1662. Rubner, Stuart L. (U Wisconsin) Development 
of the Situational Locus of Responsibility (SLR) Invento- 
ty. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4259-4260. 


1663. Schaeve, Nicholas R. (Marquette U) Validation 
and possible utilization of the Mini-Mult with under- 
graduate college students. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2063. 


1664, Stamford, Bryant A. (U Louisville, Exercise 
Physiology Lab) Validity and reliability of subjective 
ratings of perceived exertion during work. Ergonomics, 
1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 53-60. —Determined the reliability 
of the Borg Scale for ratings of perceived exertion (RPE) 
under a variety of experimental conditions. 14 sedentary 
female undergraduates performed 6 repeated work tasks 
distributed over 4 experimental testing sessions and 
presented in a randomized order. Work tasks involved 
treadmill walking and jogging, Cycling, and stool 
stepping. Work loads were presenied in progressive 
(step-wise), oscillating, or single load submaximal inten- 
sities. During work, heart rate (HR) was recorded at 
regular intervals, and RPE were elicited either at regular 
intervals (interval) or during the final minute of work 
(terminal). RPE responses were highly reproducible 
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whether interval or terminal. High correlations were 
found between interval and terminal RPE responses. 
RPE demonstrated a strong relationship with HR and 
work intensity. It is concluded that category ratings of 
perceived exertion according to the Borg Scale offer a 
sensitive and reliable measure of Stress encountered 
during work. (French & German summaries) —Journal 
abstract. 

1665. Stewart, David W. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp, Pineville) Measuring self-concept: A multitrait- 
multimethod look. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 41. 

1666. Suziedelis, Antanas; Lorr, Maurice & Tonesk, 
Xenia. (Catholic U of America) Patterns of personal 
values among men and women. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 25-27. —Reports on a 
Series of studies conducted to (a) design a convenient 
measure of personal values, (b) determine major patterns 
of values by typological analysis, (c) relate these patterns 
to sociopolitical attitudes, and (d) contrast value patterns 
of males and females. Data from a heterogeneous sample 
of 300 Ss, analyzed by a hierarchical grouping procedure, 
yielded 6 distinct value patterns: egoistic, conservative, 
nonconformist, skeptical, assertive, and One in which Ss 
tend to rate everything as important. 

1667. Vando, Alan. The development of the R-A scale: 
A paper-and-pencil measure of pain tolerance. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol (1), 
28-29. .—Describes the 59-item Reducer-Augmenter 
(R-A) Scale which was developed to test the hypothesis 
that {һе manner in which a person processes pain 
perceptually, as reflected in pain tolerance, is related to 
how all forms of sensory stimulation are processed by 
that person. The rationale of the measure is outlined, 
validity and reliability estimates are presented, and data 
on its correlations with other personality measures are 
given. 

1668. Verma, S. K. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical 
Education & Research, Chandigarh, India) A correla- 
tional study of the Lie Scale (Hindi) in psychiatric 
patients. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
20-22. —Administered to 93 Psychiatric patients a 10- 
item Lie scale in Hindi, prepared by the author, and 
other neuroticism scales: Eysenck's. Psychoticism-Ex- 
traversion-Neuroticism (PEN) Inventory, the Personality 
Trait Inventory (PTI), the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory (MPI), and the PGI Health Questionnaire N-1. The 
Hindi scale showed a correlation of +.55 with the Lie 
scale of PEN; negative and low correlation with the 
Emotional Unstability scale of PTI and with the 
Neuroticism scale of PGI Health Questionnaire N-1; 
positive and low correlation with the Superego scale of 
PTI; and negative and moderately high correlations with 
the Neuroticism scales of MPI, and PEN. The results 
were obtained on small samples raging from 38 to 63 Ss, 
and are discussed in the light of available information on 
the subject. —Journal abstract. 

1669. Yousuf, S. M. (A. N. Sinha Inst of Social 
Studies, Patna, India) Two measures of risk-taking. 
Psychological Studies, 1974(Јап), Vol 19( 1), 64-68. 
—Translated into Hindi 2 scales, the Choice Dilemmas 
Questionnare (CDQ) and the Behavior Prediction Scale 
(BPS)to measure risk-taking behavior as part of the 
decision-making process. CDQ deals with ethically 
neutral situations; the BPS refers to illegal acts involving 
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risk taking. These scales were administered to 200 
unselected male undergraduates of Patna University, 


construct validity of the scale obtained b: correlating the. 
2 scales, was negative (r — -60), as predicted. —Journal 
abstract. 

1670. Zalk, Sue R. & Katz, Phyllis A. (Hunter Coll, 
City U New York) Katz-Zalk Projective Prejudice Test: 
A measure of racial attitudes in children. Catalo, of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 
37-38. 

1671. Zytowski, Donald G. (Iowa State U Student 
Counseling Service) Predictive validity of the Kuder 
Occupational Interest Survey: A 12- to 19-year follow- 
up. Journal oj Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 
23(3), 221-233. —More than 1,000 men and women were 
located 12-19 p after taking an early form of the Kuder 
Occupational Ínterest Survey either in high school or in 
college. Satisfactory data were available ‘or 882 Ss. 51% 
were employed at the time of the follow-u in an 
occupation that would have been Suggested to them had 
their inventory been interpreted to them. This compared 
favorably with other vali ity findings for occupationally 
scaled interest inventories and represented about 90% of 
the possible validity as derived from concurrent validity 
[шс College major scales from a high school level 
administration correctly predicted 55%. Ss in occupa- 
tions consistent with their early interest profiles did not 
report greater job satisfaction or success, but did show 
greater continuance in their occupational career. Better 
prediction was achieved when the occupation was one 
named on the profile and when the person had gone to or 
graduated from college or entered a high-level or 
scientific-technical occupation. (34 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


Statistics & Mathematics 


1672. Aranya, N.; Jacobson, D. & Shye, S. (Tel Aviv 
U, Israel) A smallest space analysis (SSA) of potential 
work mobility. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 165-173. — Introduces SSA, a new 
methodolo ical approach to the examination of potential 
work mobility. Operational definition of such mobility is 
introduced in terms of amounts and kinds of organiza- 
tional and occupational incentives which might be 
offered to an employee. Empirical data from 228 
questionnaire respondents (Israeli system analysts) are 
used to test the structure of the definition. The potential 
mobility with respect to both organization and occupa- 
tion was structured essentially as expected. —Journal 
abstract. 

1673. Bryson, Jeff B. (San Diego State U) Change in 
impressions: A comparison of predictions from two 
models of evaluation. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 48-50. —Examined the predicta- 
bility of 2 classes of mathematical models (uni- and 
multi-dimensional) that have been Proposed as analogs 
of the impression formation Process. An anal sis of 
changes in 25 undergraduates’ ratings of sets oj adjec- 
tives on a “likableness” scale strongly supported the 
multi-dimensional model but not the unidimensional 
one, and suggested that correlations between evaluations 
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represent а relationship which is perceived at the 
individual level. 

1674. Clement, Terrynce H. (U Toledo) Multiple 
comparison of means after analysis of covariance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4242-4243. zio 

1675. Curry, David J. (U Iowa) Some statistical 
considerations in clustering with binary data. Multivari- 
ate Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 175-188. 
—Develops a statistical theory of cluster homogeneity 
for objects scored on binary (0,1) variables. The hey 
utilizes 2 test statistics originally suggested by R. C. 
Tryon and D. E. Bailey (1970). The exact sampling 
distribution of the statistic H ?rg, (squared homo- 
geneity for cluster g on variable r ) is derived under the 
assumption of a random assortment of 0’s and 1’s in the 
observed clusters. Formulas for the mean and variance 
of Н Z ? (the overall Боа паспеу for cluster g across all 
variables) are derived which may be used in conjunction 
with probability inequalities to carry out significance 
tests on this statistic. Comments concerning a framework 
for deriving metric distances between objects scored only 
on binary variables are- included. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1676. Davis, Charles E. (U Iowa) Bayesian inference 
in 2-way analysis of variance models, approach to 
generalizability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4245. 

1677. Goldstein, Matthew. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, 
City U New York) An approximate test for comparative 
discriminatory power. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1976(Apr), Vol по), 157-163. —Assumes that Ру and 
Р зате 2 competing discrimination procedures. To com- 
pare the relative discriminatory power of both proce- 
dures, test statistics are suggested for the hypothesis that 
P запа P 2 perform no better than random assignment 
vs the alternative that P ; does significantly better than 
P >. —Journal abstract. 

1678. Hicks, Robert E. (State U New York, Albany) 
Possible inferential errors from analysis of variance 
designs with unequal but proportional cell frequencies. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 266. 
—Demonstrates how the use of experimental designs 
containing unequal but proportional cell frequencies can 
lead to inferential errors (i.e., a treatment exerts an effect 
when acutally the unequal frequencies create the 
treatment variance). It is concluded that when frequen- 
cies are unequal the unweighted means technique is most 
desirable since it also allows each mean to weight equally 
the sum of the squares. 

1679. Shigemasu, Kazuo. (U Iowa) Two educational 
applications of a general Bayesian linear model. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4261. 

1680. Wildemann, Carol E. (U Pittsburgh) The effect 
of the shape and length of the covariate source scale 
upon the F test of the analysis of covariance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2067. 
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1681. Albert, Martin L. (Hadassah U Hosp, Jerusa- 
lem, Israel) Cerebral dominance and reading habits. 
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Nature, 1975(Jul), Vol 256(5516), 403-404. —Based on 
observations of verbal-spatial dissociation 1n Israelis, D 
experiments were conducted to examine the possibility 
that Israelis make more errors in questions relating to 
left-right orientation than do non-Israelis. In Ex] I (a 
screening test), of 400 right-handed college an high 
school students (200 native-born Israelis and 200 new 
immigrants to Israel) asked to look either to the right or 
to the left, 97% (194) of the new immigrants responded 
immediately and correctly, while only 64% (128) of the 
native Israelis did so. A further test showed that only 23 
of 40 right-handed Arab students (57.5%) responded 
immediately and correctly. Exp II, which required Ss to 
respond to an oral command by pointing to parts of their 
own or the E's body, was conducted with 30 native-born 
Israeli and 30 new immigrant right-handed college 
students. Of a total, of 1,200 trials/group, Israelis made 
336 errors, and new immigrants made only 61. It is 
suggested that reading habits of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans (who read from left to right) facilitate interhemis- 
pheric integration for initiating combined verbal-spatial 
activity, while reading habits of Israelis and Arabs (right 
to left) interfere with this integration; initiation of 
reading for non-Israelis involves bilateral cerebral 
hemispheric activation and concurrent bilateral hemis- 
pheric inhibition, while for Israelis and Arabs, it involves 
activation of the left hemisphere and concurrent inhib- 
ition of the right hemisphere. —L. Gorsey. 

1682. Forgus, Ronald H. & Melamed, Lawrence E. 
(Lake Forest Coll) Perception: A cognitive-stage ap- 
proach. (2nd ed). New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 
xiv, 413 p. $13.95. —Text: book; for students in cognitive 
psychology. 

1683. Geoffrion, Leo D. (Johns Hopkins U) Lateral 
masking and the word superiority effect. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 321. 

1684. Gescheider, George A. (Hamilton Coll) Psycho- 
physics: Method and theory. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum, 1976. x, 177 p —Text: book; for advanced 
undergraduates and graduate students in experimental 

ychology. 

1685. Gilmore, Grover C. (Johns Hopkins U) The 
interaction among letters in a visual display. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 
320-321. 

1686. Howell, Peter & Stockdale, Janet E. (University 
Coll, London, England) Memory and display search in 
binary classification reaction time. Perception & Psycho- 
Physics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 379-388. —Investigated 
similarities between character classification tasks and 
same-different judgments of letter strings. Eight 8 Ss 
scanned a display and decided whether all the items in 
the display belonged to a criterion set; the location of the 
items in the display was irrelevant to the decision. Two 
classes of model were considered: (a) for models in 
which display encoding time increases as a function of 
the number of items on display, an exhaustive-memory- 
exhaustive-display model offered a reasonable expla- 
nation of the data; and (b) for models in which display 
encoding time is a constant, examination of the data in 
terms of the hypothetical number of memory and display 
comparisons demanded by the task revealed that 
negative responses were lengthened relative to positive 
Si nses. A one-processor model, which postulates an 
exhaustive-memory self-terminating display search fol- 
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lowed by a techecking process on those trials in which a Perception & Motor Processes 
negative outcome ensues, satisfactorily explained the 


latency and serial position data. —Journal abstract. 


of small animals was selected more quickly than was the understood —Journal abstract. 

larger. The magnitude of this “cross-over effect” was 1691. Baker. Mary A. (Indiana U) The study of sex 
fully graded, incr easing regularly with extremity. ; but the differences in sensation and perception: The need, the 
variability of the Tesponse times in each direction was findings, and the Value for research in the social 


unrelated to extremity, Individual animals were classified Sciences. Cataloe о Selected Documents in. Psycholo, 
as "small" or "large" with almost erfect consistency. 1975(Fal) Vol 5 5 f = 8», 


This pattern of results is used to evaluate several models 1692. Daniels, Е, В.; Kobas, G. V. & р С. С, 
of relational judgment; of these, the congruency model is (State U New York. Buffalo) Monetary and Resa! 
shown to be Inconsistent with these data. —Journal tary incentives in motor performance. Ergonomics, 
abstract. 1976(Jan) Vol 19(1), 61-68. —Performance on a 
previously reported simple motor task of drawing 

1688. Pomerantz, James R. & Sager, Lawrence C. between parallel straight lines was measured in 3 


and the configurations formed by the spatial arrange- formance Was greatly improved from previous experi- 
ment of the elements, Neither ` dimension could be ments where no knowledge of results were given. Neither 


asymmetrical; irrelevant variations of elements (while (French & German summaries) (17 Tef) —Journal 
classifying by configuration) was harder to ignore than abstract. 
irrelevant variation of Configuration (while classifying by 1693. Fukuda, T. Postural behaviour and motion 
elements). This held true whether the element or the Sickness. Аса Oto-Laryngologica, 1976(Mar), Vol 
configuration discrimination was easier in tasks with no 81(3-4), 237-241. —Observations of acting techniques 
irrelevant variation. It is concluded that the asymmetry is used in Kyogen, the classical Japanese stage comedy, led 
due to attentional ges in the Processing of these {о the investigation of (a) why a person сап suffer from 
iscriminabilities of the dimen- motion Sickness as a passenger but avoid it as a driver, 
Sions used. (18 Tef) —Journal abstract, and (b) how different methods of postural adjustment 


1689. Posner, Michael L; Nissen, Mary J. & Klein, normal adults in studies that used Post-rotatory nystag- 
Raymond M. (U Oregon) Visual dominance: An informa- mus after 10 rotations in 20 sec as an indicator ОЁ motion 
tion-processing account of its origins and significance. sickness show that by fixing the head toward the 


against the direction of TOtation increased nystagmus 
considerably. These findings can explain why íhe driver 


rotation, while the passenger position is usually against 
the direction of rotation. In another study, blindfolded 
Chickens that were rotated 100 times in 200 sec daily for 
2 wks developed trained peu behavior during 
Totation—a type of kinetic re lex during which Ss turned 
their heads in the direction of the rotation. (French & 
German summaries) —L. Gorsey, 

1694. Glencross, D, J. Cainer U, Bedford Park, 
Australia) Changes in skilled performance with sensory 
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blockage. Journal of Human Movement Studies, 
1975(Mar), Vol 1(1), 51-54. —Used ischemic nerve block 
technique to investigate the contribution of sensory 
feedback monitoring in a skilled task, transmitting morse 
code. The responses in the control and experimental 
situations with 2 38-yr-old male morse operators were 
recorded using strain-gauge recording techniques. A 
detailed analysis of the micro-structure of the response 
indicated that under sensory blockage the response was 
disrupted firstly in terms of the amplification or gain 
control and secondly in terms of the precise temporal 
organization of components of the response. The 
integration of central and peripheral control processes is 
briefly discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1695. Goldstone, Sanford & Lhamon, William T; 
(Cornell U Medical Coll) Studies of auditory-visual 
differences in human time judgment: |. Sounds are 
judged longer than lights. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 63-82. —Reports 6 experiments 
conducted with a total of 208 18-63 yr old Ss which 
confirm results of previous studies showing that short 
sounds are judged. to be of longer duration than 
physically equivalent lights. All studies used the method 
of paired comparisons. Exp I studied the prevalence of 
the auditory-visual discrepancy under varying instruc- 
tional and stimulus position conditions; Exp П studied 
the relation between patterned movement and judged 
duration; Exp III used better controlled visual targets 
and studied the differential effects of pattern and 
movement; Exp IV attempted to eliminate the auditory- 
visual discrepancy by using visual patterned movement 
and lower sound intensities; and Exps V and VI studied 
with effects of sound intensity on perceived duration. 
Results highlight 2 factors which contribute to the 
reported gemi ied in judgments: movement for vision 
and intensity for audition. Moving line patterns were 
judged longer than solid light patches, and lower sound 
intensity decreased and high intensity increased the 
perceived magnitude of the auditory duration. —L. 
Gorsey. 

1696. Griffiths, Nerys M. (Food Research Inst, 
Norwich, Canada) Sensory properties of the chloro- 
anisoles. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Aug), Vol 1(2), 
187-195. —Studied the olfactory properties of strength 
and character, and odor threshold values of 6 chlorinat- 
ed anisoles. Ratings by 21 Ss of 2,3,4,6-, 2,4,6-, 2,3,6- and 
2,6-chloroanisole indicate that they have a strongly 
musty odor and low thresholds, whereas the other 
compounds were rated as less musty and weaker. These 
chemicals with a 2,6- chlorination had a pronounced 
fatiguing effect in 19 Ss when 10 sec elapsed between 
stimuli; this effect lasted for a minimum of 6 min, and all 
Ss had completely recovered by 12 min. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1697. Hendry, L. B. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) Person- 
ality & movement: A university study. Journal of Human 
Movment Studies, 1975(Mar), Vol 1(1), 19-23. —Com- 
pared the extent to which 134 male and 96 female 
undergraduates were involved in “amounts of movement 
behavior” with their scores on measures of personality, 

attitude, social class, sex, previous school involvement in 
Sport, and university grades. Active students were, on 
average, more stable and extraverted, and had more 
favorable attitudes to physical activity. Active involve- 
ment in movement behavior was positively related to 
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previous school involvement, social class, and extraver- 
sion for men and year of study, multiple choice scores, , 
and previous school involvement for women. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ) 

1698. Hiji, Y. (Kumamoto О Medical School, Japan) 
Selective elimination of taste responses to sugars by 
proteolytic enzymes. Nature, 1975(Jul), Vol 256(5516), 
427-429. — Tested the hypothesis that if taste receptors 
for sweet substances are composed of a protein, neural 
responses to sugars would be eliminated after digestion 
of the receptor protein by proteolytic enzymes. Data 
from the application of various enzymes (e.g., trypsin 
and papain) to the rat tongue and observations of 
changes in taste thresholds produced by the enzymes in 
human Ss support the hypothesis and show similar 
responses for both humans and rats. 

1699. Johnson, M. L. & Hartung, G. Harley. (South- 
eastern Louisiana U) Comparison of movement times 
involving wrist and forearm actions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 202. —Used 29 male and 29 
female beginning badminton players to compare move- 
ment times of simulated racket-stroking actions involv- 
ing the wrist "snap" and forearm rotation. Forearm 
rotational movements resulted in faster movement times 
than wrist actions for both males and females. 

1700. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U) Proprioceptive 
facilitation of open-loop visual pointing. Perceptual! & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 263-265. —10 Ss 
showed improved accuracy in open-loop visual pointing 
following an exposure period in which they received 
tactile and kinesthetic feedback about the location of 
visual targets. 10 Ss who made the same number of 
pointing movements to the visual targets but who 
received neither tactile and kinesthetic nor visual 
feedback about their accuracy failed to show any 
improvement. The improved accuracy of Ss who received 
tactile and kinesthetic feedback cannot be attributed 
solely to “knowledge of results” and stereotyped move- 
ment pattern, because during the test and exposure 
periods they were continually varying the physical 
parameters of their movements. —Journal abstract. 

1701. Lhamon, William T. & Goldstone, Sanford. 
(Cornell U Medical Coll) Studies of auditory—visual 
differences in human time judgment: Il. More transmit- 
ted information with sounds than lights. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 295-307. —Reports 
11 experiments with a total of 352 17-63 yr old Ss which 
confirm the presence of a striking auditory-visual 
difference in judgments of short time durations. The 
experiments included analyses of differences in (a) 
simultaneous vs separate judgments of auditory ys visual 
durations, (b) judgments of light-dark and sound-silence 
intervals, (c) absolute vs paired comparison judgments, 
(d) various order of presentation and order of judgment 
changes, and (e) judgments of different stimuli (e.g.. 
moving line patterns and auditory warbles) Overall 
results show that in the judgment of short durations, 
more information is transmitted with audition than with 
vision. It is suggested that this auditory-visual difference 
is under attentional control since Ss altered transmitted 
information by focusing on either audition or vision 
when both senses were stimulated simultaneously. Color, 
light and sound intensity, light and sound patterning, 
and psychophysical judgment method did not affect the 
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auditory-visual difference in transmitted information. conditions within groups yielded equivalent levels of 
—L. Gorsey. performance. The discontinuity is discussed in terms of 


1702. Moskowitz, Howard R.; Dravnieks, Andrew; motion Perception and a transition in processing from the 
Cain, William S. & Turk, Amos. (US Army Natick Lap, —image-retinal System to the eye-head motion detecting 


models for such a System; an example of intensity values 1706. Shick, Jacqueline. (U Minnesota) Relationship 
for butanol concentrations presented in the form of the between hand-eye dominance and lateral errors in free- 
Proposed ratio scale is provided, and advantages of a throw Shooting. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
standardized odor Intensity system are noted. Vol 39(1) 325-326. — 116 female physical education 


1703. Rigal, Robert A. (U Québec, Montréal, Canada) majors performed a total of 50 free throws, with 10 shots 
Determination of handedness using hand-efficiency оп each of 5 days. Eye dominance was determined by the 
tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug) Vol 39(1), — "hole-in-card test and handedness by the preferred 
253-254. —Describes а new method of determining a hand for performing basketball skills. No significant 


person's handedness using hand-efficiency tests instead differences were found in the lateral errors made by the 
unilaterally dominant Ss and those made by contralater- 


ing this ally dominant Ss. —Journal abstract, 


method, it is possible to determine simultaneously hand 1707. Svenson, Ola (U Stockholm Sweden) Experi- 
dominance and skill level, —Journal abstract, ence of mean speed related to speeds over parts of a 


€ asked to judge the mean speed of a 
munication. Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5551), 520-522, model engine which traveled part of a fixed distance at 


compared with judgments of Constant speed over the 
same distance, Suggesting that the faster Speed was given 
too much weight when an impression of mean speed was 
formed. This, and results reported earlier by the author, 
indicate that when a driver is allowed to Speed up for 
short periods of time he may overestimate the effect of 
these spurts on his mean speed and travel time. (French 
& German summaries) (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 


mothers and their infants served as Ss, and infants were 1708. Tyldesley, D. A. & Whiting, H. T. (U Salford, 
exposed to either a clean breast pad, their own mother’s England) Operational timing. Journal of Human Mov- 


henomenal system which Operates at a very early age. active process of time perception. (15 ref) —Journal 
he sibility of maternal scent marking in humans is abstract. 


росе, 1709. Readings from Scientific American: Recent 

1705. Sharp, R. Н. & Whiting, H. T. (U Leeds, Progress in perception. San Francisco, CA: W. H. 
England) Information-processing and eye movement Freeman, 1976. 263 P- $12. —Presents a collection of 
behaviour in a ball catching skill. Journal of Human articles on the peripheral mechanisms of perception and 
Movement Studies, 1975(Sep), Vol 1(3), 124-131. —70 control and on central determinants of perception, 
university students attempted to catch, single-handed, Among the topics included are (a) new results in the 
tennis balls delivered by a projection machine. Groups of basic Processing of stimulus input in terms of contrast 
Ss Operated under conditions in which the time from and Sensitivity at retinal and higher levels of the CNS, (b) 
sight of the ball to contact (total-time) remained constant the resolution of ambiguity in stimuli, and (c) current 
but in which the period of illumination varied. Catching knowledge of the cerebral mechanisms underlying 
Success was a discontinuous function of total-time, while complex perceptual capabilities. 
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1710. Black, F. William & Blankenship, Dumont G. 
(Fitzsimons Army Medical Ctr, Psychology Service, 
Denver, CO) Effects of 1-Е control and instructional set 
on actual and estimated performance in an angle- 
matching task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1), 92-94. —184 undergraduates who completed 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale were assigned 
to 1 of 3 conditions (chance, moderate skill, and high 
skill) induced by experimental instructions on an angle 
matching task. Аз predicted, the instructional set effect 
was more powerful than locus of control on both actual 
and estimated performance. The performance of external 
Ss was less consistent across situational conditions than 
that of internal Ss for both measures. —Journal abstract. 

1711. Bradley, Drake R. & Dumais, Susan T. (Bates 
Coll) Ambiguous cognitive contours. Nature, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 257(5527), 582—584. — Presents 2 new configurations, 
a ship's wheel and a star configuration, which support 
the cognitive paradigm explanation of contours per- 
ceived in the absence of physical анар of stimula- 
tion. The configurations are described and analyzed in 
terms of brightness effects and the nature of the 
perceptual ambiguity in each, noting that different 
perceptual organizations of the same figure generate 
different illusory effects. It is argued, therefore, that any 
theory which attempts to account for subjective contours 
must also accommodate the fact that these phenomena 
are not totally stimulus-bound; that what is seen cannot 
be predicted simply from a knowledge of the luminosity 
distribution of the physical array. The cognitive explana- 
tion holds that perception is a process of hypothesis 
formation in which “object hypotheses” are selected by, 
but go beyond, sensory data. Although limitations of the 
cognitive contour explanation are noted, they can be 
partially accounted for by data on the role of figure- 
ground phenomena in apparent brightness differences. 
—.L. Gorsey. 

1712. Brown, John L. & Black, John E. (U Rochester, 
Ctr for Visual Science) Critical duration for resolution of 
acuity targets. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 309-315. 
—Line Faune patterns which illuminated a 1° test field 
centered 1.5? from the fovea were presented to 5 Ss in 
either of 2 orientations for various flash durations of 
from 2 to 1,000 msec. Grating pattern frequencies of 
from 2 to 10 c/deg were used. Luminance thresholds for 
correct identification of grating orientation were meas- 
ured in the dark adapted eye and against mesopic and 
low photopic background luminances. The critical 
duration within which temporal summation occurred 
was most significantly influenced by level of adaptation, 
being longer the lower the adaptation level. This was true 
for all spatial frequencies investigated, including the 

highest for which discrimination always depended upon 
cones. Change in critical duration with adaptation can 
not therefore be attributed to a transition from cone to 
rod function. Critical duration was found to vary 
nonmonotonically with changing spatial frequency, 
passing through a maximum at a lower spatial frequency 
or higher adaptation level. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
, 1713. Chadwick, Peter K. (U Liverpool, England) 
Visual illusions in geology. Nature, 1976(A) 
р , 1976(Арг), Vol 
260(5550), 397-401. — Discusses the lypes of visual 
illusions that occur during field observations of. geologi- 
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cal structures (e.g., Poggendorff illusions) and how they 
can affect research deductions. A study involving 
geologists and nongeologists which examined some 
problems that may arise during geological field and 
laboratory work is reported. 

1714. Eichengreen, Jeffrey M. (Colorado Coll) Sepa- 
rate chromatic thresholds for binary hue stimuli. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 321-322. —Experimental 
results indicate that there is an interchromatic interval 
for some chromatic stimuli and its size tends to be 
independent of the size of the achromatic interval. Data 
show that there may be separate processes determining 
the 2 types of intervals and that the conventional concept 
of the achromatic interval is inadequate. It is probably 
the case that at most spectral loci there are 2 thresholds 
for color, one for each hue of binary hue stimuli. 

1715. Ginsburg, Arthur P. Is the illusory triangle 
physical or imaginary? Nature, 1975(Sep), Vol 257(5523), 
219-220. —Subjected a Kanizsa triangle (in which a 
black triangle is perceived as a unitary form separated 
over a white triangle) to a filtering process to get rid of 
redundant information; i.e., to discover what form 
remains if the detailed information (the higher spatial 
frequencies) not necessary for the identification of the 
original pattern features are removed. The original 
picture was Fourier transformed, attenuated by filtering 
characteristics of the visual system, and inverse Fourier 
transformed. The resulting picture is compared with the 
result of low pass filtering of the original picture. Both 
show a dark triangle surrounded by a light triangle and 
area. This suggests that the low spatial frequency 
attenuation characteristics of the visual system do aid the 
formation of the “illusory” triangle. Since the filtering 
isolated and enhanced the illusory triangle information 
implicit in the overall spatial relationships of the original 
pattern features, the original picture must have contained 
the triangle. —/. Davis. 

1716. Going, Merideth & Read, J. D. (U Lethbridge, 
Canada) Effects of uniqueness, sex of subject, and sex 
of photograph on facial recognition. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug) Vol 39(1), 109-110. —In a face 
recognition task, photographs of highly unique faces 
were correctly identified more often by undergraduates 
than low-unique faces and female faces more frequently 
than male faces. At both levels of uniqueness, female Ss 
recognized female faces more frequently than male faces, 
whereas male Ss recognized male and female faces with 
equal facility. —Journal abstract. 

1717. Green, Mare; Corwin, Thomas & Zemon, Vance. 
(Northeastern U) A comparison of Fourier analysis and 
feature analysis in pattern-specific color aftereffects. 
Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4235), 147-148. —Conduct- 
ed an experiment to demonstrate that Fourier analysis 
can better account for the processing of patterns than an 
analysis which treats spatial stimuli as collections of 
visual features. Five experienced and 3 naive Ss were 
adapted to alternating upright red and oblique green 
рош ais adaptation, vertical and horizontal 

gratings appeared pink, and oblique gratings a ed 
green. Results show an orientation and spatia med 
selectivity predicted by 2-dimensional Fourier analysis. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1718. Growney, Ronald. (U Connecticut)The function 
of contour in metacontrast. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 
16(3), 253-261. —The stimulus characteristics which 
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constitute edge information for the visual system were 
studied in 2 observers by investigating the manner in 
which edge luminance is related to reduction in apparent 
brightness in metacontrast masking. Both targets and 
masks were briefly flashed, nonoverlapping, rectangular 
apertures in which the luminance was modulated 
spatially in the horizontal dimension. The edge gradient 
was either gradual, a step function, or a step function 
with an additional spatial transient. Results show that 
reduction in apparent brightness of the target was 
strongly influenced by the edge luminance of both the 
target and the mask. Data are discussed in terms of 
possible underlying mechanisms and with respect to 
other apparent brightness phenomena. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1719. Harrison, Patrick R. & Ruch, Michael D. (Hope 
Coll) The effects of antecedent instruction on visual 
habituation of preschool children. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2) 105-108. 
—Investigated the effects of antecedent instruction on 
the subsequent habituation of 20 preschoolers to visual 
patterns. 20 Ss were divided into 2 groups of 5 males and 
5 females in each group. The experimental group was 
instructed, “We are going to play a game with you. 
Please stay in your seat and look at the pictures.” The 
control group was given the same instruction without the 
phrase, “look at the pictures.” Subsequently, each S was 
given 9 30-sec presentations of a pattern with an 
intertrial interval of between 7 and 12 sec and 1 30-sec 
recovery trial of a 2nd pattern. Results demonstrate a 
clear overall habituation and recovery effect. In addition, 
there was a sigrificant interaction with females showing 
greater total mean fixation time than males in the 
experimental group. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1720. Holcomb, Terry & Arnold, Bill R. (North Texas 
State U) Cerebral dominance in visual perception: An 
annotated bibliography (1967—1975). Catalog of Select- 
ed Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 35. 

1721. Hotopf, W. H. & Robertson, S. H. (London 
School of Economics, England) The regression to right 
angles tendency, lateral inhibition, and the transversals 
in the Zöllner and Poggendorff illusions. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 453-459. —De- 
scribes a new version of the Zóllner illusion. Different 
ways in which the regression to right angles tendency 
might operate are distinguished and considered in 
relation to the'illusion. 2 experiments with a total of 48 
undergraduates are reported which show that the one 
consistent with lateral inhibition between orientation 
detectors gives the better explanation of the illusion. 
Implications of this for the Poggendorff illusion are 
considered. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1722. Kelly, D. H. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo 
Park, CA) Pattern detection and the two-dimensional 
Fourier transform: Flickering checkerboards and chro- 
matic mechanisms. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 
277-287. —Fourier effects are obtained from simple 
detection thresholds for checkerboard and striped 
gratings, without using complex waveforms, masking, or 
pattern adaptation. Spatial contrast predicts that the 
checkerboard thresholds should be lower than the bar- 
grating thresholds, but this never occurs. The opposite 
result, predicted by magnitude detection in the 2- 
dimensional Fourier domain, occurs in a variety of 
flicker experiments, with red or green homochromatic 
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fields, and under selective chromatic adaptation. It 
persists at spatial frequencies as low as 1.4 c/deg, and 
cannot be attributed to stray light, image blur, or 
orientational selectivity. Even with opponent-color pat- 
terns of unvarying luminance, the bar-check sensitivity 
ratio is still z/r (as predicted by the Fourier magnitudes) 
over a broad frequency range. This Fourier mechanism 
seems to affect both achromatic and opponent-color 
pathways equally; therefore, its location cannot be 
inferred to be post-retinal. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1723. Krauskopf, John & Campbell, Ian. (Cambridge 
U, England) Visual adaptation produced by gratings 
with no brightness contrast. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260, 
155-156. —Measured luminance modulation thresholds 
for seeing a yellow grating (13 cycles/degree sine grating) 
superimposed on a background of interdigitated red and 
green stripes varying in relative luminance, but with the 
sum of their luminances held constant. This was done to 
insure that for some luminance ratio, the red and green 
stripes would have the same subjective or effective 
brightness for the observer. Data from the 1 observer, 
expressed as contrast thresholds for detection of the 
yellow vertical sine grating, show that, for all ratios of 
red-to-green luminance, the contrast threshold for the 
test grating was higher than that observed in the several 
control conditions (backgrounds with the same colors 
and configuration, but perpendicular to the test grating, 
and uniform backgrounds with the same mean spectral 
composition). Findings are consistent with those from 
replications using different grating frequencies (3 and 6 
cycles/deg) and a 2nd observer, An auxiliary study on 
whether the relative position of background and test 
gratings had any effect on contrast thresholds indicated 
that variation of contrast thresholds with Polaroid angle 
cannot be attributed to phase effects. It is concluded that 
threshold elevation can occur without luminous contrast 
in the adapting stimulus. —L, Gorsey. 

1724. Lack, Leon C. (Flinders U, S Australia) Ocular 
dominance reduced with practice. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1) 203-206. —Measured 
changes in ocular dominance with binocular rivalry tests 
in 20 Ss after 9 4-min practice sessions. During the 
practice sessions 1 group passively viewed a binocular 
rivalry pattern and the 2nd group attempted to reduce 
the magnitude of dominance by actively viewing rivalry. 
Passive viewing was ineffective, but the active viewing 
group showed a significant reduction of ocular domi- 
nance when dominance was measured with the rivalry 
stimuli used in the practice sessions. Although only a 
single measure of ocular dominance was changed, results 
suggest that other measures of ocular dominance may be 
changed by practice of active control of rivalry. 
—Journal abstract. 

1725. Landau, Stephen G.; Buchsbaum, Monte S.; 
Coppola, Richard & Sihvonen, Miriam. (NIMH, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) Individual differ- 
ences and reliability of information transmission in 
absolute judgments of loudness, brightness and line 
lengths. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 
239-246. —Studied absolute judgments of loudness, 
brightness, and line length, in 18 male and 17 female 
17-27 yr old volunteers. Each S was tested on all 
modalities on each of 3 days. Ss varied in their ability to 
transmit information and were consistent across modali- 
ties and days. Reliabilities for loudness, brightness, and 
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line length between Days 2 and 3 were .72, .81, and .89, 
respectively. The mean intercorrelation between modali- 
ties was .40. WAIS Digit Span, but no other intelligence 
scale, was positively correlated with transmission of 
information. Results suggest the existence of a single 
information-processing facility in the CNS. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

"ine. Lodge, Howard.(Ursinus Coll) Contrast additiv- 
ity: An alternative approach. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 
16(3), 263-268. —Several investigators have demonstrat- 
ed luminance additivity when Ss are required to detect 
the presence of abrupt luminance discontinuities 
(“edges”) in chromatically mixed fields. In the present 
study with 3 normally seeing Ss, Exp I showed that this 
result occurs for stimuli other than edges. Low and high 
frequency and contrast sine-wave gratings approximated 
additivity more than homogeneous fields. Exp II showed 
that additivity of contrast detection was destroyed when 
the black-white (B-W) system was fatigued by a black 
and white grating. This nonadditive result is explained 
within an opponent process model assuming that 
contrast detectors pool information from chromatic and 
B-W systems. The model can also explain additive 
results during conditions in which the B-W system is not 
fatigued. —Journal abstract. 

727. Merikle, Philip M. & Glick, Marcia J. (U 
Waterloo, Canada) Processing order in visual percep- 
tion. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 17-26. —Directly evaluated initial 
increases in the availability of items for report + 
tachistoscopic presentation of centrally-fixated rows of 
random letters by et, report accuracy following 
exposure durations of 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 msec. A 
partial-report technique was used, and each presentation 
of a letter row was immediately followed by the 
presentation of a masking stimulus. Each of 10 under- 
graduates received 840 trials which reflected 24 trials for 
each exposure-duration by position-probed combination. 
The letters at both ends of a row became available for 
report prior to the center letters. In addition, report of 
the leftmost letter was consistently better than report of 
the rightmost letter, and report of the center item at 
fixation improved at a more rapid rate with increased 
exposure duration than report of the other center letters. 
Results support certain components of several previous 
roposals concerning the order in which individual items 
rom multi-element displays become available for report. 
(28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1728. Mollon, J. D. & Polden, P. G. (U Cambridge, 
England) Colour illusion and evidence for interaction 
between cone mechanisms. Nature, 1975(Dec), Vol 
258(5534), 421-422. — Previous studies have shown that 
if one adapts the eye for several minutes to a yellow field 
of 700 cd m-? and then looks at a small blue target, 
the latter appears green for 2-3, but that the effect fails if 
the adapting field is either too dim or too bright. It is 
suggested that this illusion may be the suprathreshold 
counterpart of the phenomenon reported by W. S. Stiles 
(1949): when a long-wavelength adipis field is turned 
off, the detection threshold for the blue-sensitive mecha- 
nism of the eye increases. This paradoxical loss of 

sensitivity was reexamined in the present 2 studies to 
determine whether there is evidence of an inhibitory 
interaction between different classes of receptors. Exp T 
measured the threshold for violet target flashes (445 nm) 
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in the seconds after a long-wavelength field (580 nm) had 
been extinguished. Exp II tested the idea that the 
suprathreshold illusion arises from the change in the 
relative sensitivity of green and blue cones to short- 
wavelength light. It is concluded that the blue-sensitive 
receptors are subject to inhibition from a mechanism 
with a different spectral sensitivity; based on Stiles's 
identification of 3 short-wavelength mechanisms, it is 
also suggested that in transient tritanopia, there is an 
exaggeration of an inhibition that marks the difference 
between these mechanisms in the steady state. —L. 
Gorsey. 

1729. Morgan, Michael. (U Cambridge, England) 
Stereoillusion based on visual persistence. Nature, 
1975(Aug), Vol 256(5519), 639-640. —Examined what is 
seen when a stroboscopically moving target is viewed 
with a filter over | eye only and the different numbers of 
apparent bars are stereoscopically fused. It was predicted 
that more bars are signaled by the filtered than by the 
unfiltered eye, and it is not obvious what the fused 
percept will be. A haploscopic display in which the 
number of bars represented separately to the 2 eyes 
varied was used. The appearance of the fused display 
was that of several bars traveling in an orbit around the 
fixation line. One eye was presented with a single vertical 
bar that moved 0.67° every 40 msec; the other eye was 
presented with 2 bars, one of which corresponded in 
spatial position with the bar in the Ist eye and the 2nd 
with the preceding position of that bar. A neutral density 
filter in front of 1 eye was added to the display. Results 
are similar to those obtained with the Pulfrich effect, in 
which a continuously visible target seems to move in a 
clockwise orbit when viewed with a left-eye filter. Clear 
depth was seen only when the Pulfrich (filter) and 
persistence (extra bar) effects reinforced each other; 
when they were in opposition, the depth effect was much 
reduced or absent. It is suggested that the filter causes a 
trailing edge disparity between the 2 eyes and that depth 
is determined either by fusion of trailing edges of the 
signals or after some spatial averaging has taken place. 
—L, Gorsey. 

1730. Raaijmakers, Jeroen G. & de Weert, Charles M. 

(U Nijmegen, Netherlands) Linear and nonlinear oppo- 
nent color coding. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 474-480. —Presents data from 2 
experiments with a total of 5 Ss which confirm the 
linearity axiom as proposed by D. H. Krantz (1975) for 
red/green equilibria, i.e., lights which appear neither 
reddish nor greenish (unique yellows, unique blues, and 
achromatic colors). Some evidence of “veiling” (i.e., the 
masking of a weak hue component by a strong one) was 
also obtained. Hue magnitude estimates (HME) for the 
green component were obtained in variable mixtures of 
unique green and unique yellow stimuli. The relation 
between the HME and the luminance of the green 
stimulus was not independent of the amount of added 
yellow. A relation proposed by T. Indow and S. S. 
Stevens (1966), in which the proportion of the green 
luminance is taken as the relevant psychophysical unit, 
gave a better fit to the data. It is shown, however, that 
alternative interpretations of such data are possible and 
that this experiment cannot be conclusive regarding the 
issue of the possibility of absolute judgment of opponent 
hue attributes. — Journal abstract. 
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1731. Sinha, Awadhesh K. & Sinha, Upendra P. (U 
Bihar, Mozaffzarpur, India) The effect of familiarity 
with other geometrical illusions on the extent of Muller- 
Lyer Illusion. Psychological Studies, 1974(Yan), Vol 19(1), 
34-37. — Tested the hypothesis that familiarity with 
other geometrical illusions would significantly reduce 
influence of Mueller-Lyer illusion (MLI). 50 schoolboys 
14-16 yrs old were tested for the extent of the MLI and 
again retested after 3 mo, meanwhile having seen, with 
explanations, a number of other geometrical illusions. In 
the retest the MLI was found to be significantly less 
effective. The finding is interpreted as supporting the 
empirical viewpoint regarding perceptual organization. 
—Journal abstract. 

1732. Springer, Robert M.; Deutsch, J. Anthony & 
Stanley, Gordon. (Xerox Corp, Rochester, NY) Double 
flashes from single pulses of light. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 398-400. —Under 
some conditions, a single pulse of light appears as 2 
pulses. The following parameters of the double-flash 
phenomenon were studied in 2 experiments with a total 
of 20 Ss: room illumination, stimulus size, peripheral 
angle of viewing, latency between the 2 flashes, and flash 
wavelength. It was found that the phenomenon only 
appeared consistently under mesopic levels of white or 
green illumination and from 13 to 55° peripherally. The 
mean latency between the flashes was estimated at 104 
msec. Data support an explanation in terms of differen- 
tial latency between the rod and cone systems. —Journal 
abstract. 

1733. Thurmond, John B.; Menzer, George W. & 
Rebbin, Thomas J. (U Louisville) Emergent properties of 
visual patterns at sizes well above threshold. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 231-238. —Studied 
discrimination performance of 2 classes of patterns 
(histoforms and polygons) as a function of the size of the 
forms at 3 levels of complexity (4, 6, and 8 columns or 
angles). The visual angle subtense of the stimulus forms 
was varied from near threshold (1.88") to well above it 
(16.56). Below a visual angle of 8’, discrimination of the 
form was essentially identical in terms of both accuracy 
and speed of identification. At angular sized above 8', 
consistent differences in the rate of processing the 2 
classes of forms emerged. Results indicate that identifica- 
tion performance depends on “emergent features" of the 
forms as they increase in size. —Journal abstract. 

1734. Walker, Peter. (Preston Polytechnic, Div of 
Psychology, England) Stochastic properties of binocular 
rivalry alternations. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 467-473. —Previous researches 
have demonstrated that the successive phase durations in 
binocular rivalry are independent. These findings are 
confirmed and extended to chromatic stimuli, using data 
from 51 undergraduates in 2 experiments. The nature of 
the function that describes the distribution of the 
dominance phase durations is consistent with the 
independence ‘of successive phases and suggests that a 
parallel may exist between binocular rivalry and the 
perceptual reversal of ambiguous figures. —Journal 
abstract. 

1735. Walker, Peter.(Preston Polytechnic, England) 
The perceptual fragmentation of unstabilized images. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 28(i), 35-45. —Compared the readiness with which 
different stimuli disappear when viewed as stabilized 
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images with their behavior in binocular and monocular 
rivalry. Four experiments were conducted with 29 
undergraduates. Results normally associated with stabi- 
lized images were reproduced in these nonstabilized 
conditions. In the context of monocular rivalry, where a 
red figure that was superimposed on a green field readily 
disappeared, 2 additional observations were made. First, 
the nature of the field boundary within which images 
were viewed, influenced their readiness to disappear. 
Angular figures disappear more or less readily than 
curved figures, depending on whether the field boundary 
was circular or square. Second, the movement masking 
phenomenon, previously observed in binocular rivalry 
and stabilized imagery, was reproduced in monocular 
rivalry. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1736. Walraven, J. (TNO, Inst for Perception, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Discounting the background: 
The missing link in the explanation of chromatic 
induction. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 289-295. 
—Using a cancellation technique (maintaining a pure 
yellow hue), chromatic induction was measured in the 
configuration of a 30-90' annular test field fully 
surrounded by a 7° red inducing field. Analysis of these 
data revealed the hitherto unrecognized fact that the part 
of the light that the test stimulus has in common with the 
surround does not contribute to its perceived hue. In 
addition to this, in essence, subtractive effect of the 
inducing field, it was found that the latter also causes a 
(color-selective) change of gain, consistent with the much 
disputed von Kries coefficient law. The often reported 
invalidity of the latter should be attributed to the fact 
that in the past no allowance has been made for the 
aforementioned differencing mechanism. (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1737. White, Keith D. (Brown U, Hunter Lab of 
Psychology) Luminance as a parameter in establish- 
ment and testing of the McCollough effect. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 297-302. —McCollough effect 
strengths depend on the luminances of patterns used to 
establish or to test them. The strengths of these 
orientation-contingent color aftereffects were assessed in 
an experienced male and an inexperienced female S, 
both with normal vision, using color cancellation. 
Chromatic light was added to test gratings to attain 
psychophysical null matches. The purities of colors 
needed for cancellation of the colored aftereffects were 
greater (a) following inspection at high luminances and 
(b) on test patterns of low luminances. —Journal 
abstract. 

1738. Wolford, George. (Dartmouth Coll) Perturba- 
tion model for letter identification. Psychological Review, 
1975(May), Vol 82(3), 184-199. —Describes a model 
which provides a quantitative account of the data from a 
series of tachistoscopic report experiments in which 
retinal locus, spacing, and array position were systemati- 
cally varied. Potential extensions of the model to other 
paradigms are also suggested. The main assumptions of 
the model are that features are extracted from visual 
displays in unlimited parallel channels as a function of 
retinal locus; that a serial processor attempts to identify 
letters from the extracted features; and that during 
processing, perturbations occur in the spatial ordering of 
the features. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1739. Beasley, Daniel S.; Maki, Jean E. & Orchik, 
Daniel J. (Michigan State U) Children's perception of 
time-compressed speech on two measures of speech 
discrimination. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1976(May) Vol 41(2), 216-225. — Time-compressed 
versions of the Word Intelligibility by Picture Identifica- 
tion (WIPI) and H. A. Haskinss PB-K 50 speech 
discrimination measures were presented at 2 sensation 
levels to 60 children divided into 3 age-groups (3.5-4.5, 
5.5-6.5, and 7.5-8.5 yrs) of 20 each. Results show that 
average intelligibility scores increased as a function of 
age and sensation level and decreased with increasing 
amounts of time compression. The PB-K 50 measure was 
more difficult than the WIPI for each age group under 
each condition of time compression and sensation level. 
Several interactions were also found. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of open- vs closed-message set response 
tasks and the implications for audiological diagnoses of 
children with central auditory processing problems. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1740. Cutting, James E. (Haskins Lab, New Haven, 
CT) Auditory and linguistic processes in speech 
perception: Inferences from six fusions in dichotic 
listening. Psychological Review, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 
114-140. —Notes that a number of phenomena in speech 
perception have been called fusion, but little effort has 

een made to compare these phenomena in a systematic 
fashion. The present paper examines 6 of them, all of 
which can be exemplified using the syllable /da/ as in 
dot and occur during dichotic listening. In each type of 
fusion, the robustness of the fused percept is observed 
on variation in 3 parameters: the relative onset time 
of the 2 opposite-ear stimuli, their relative intensity, and 
their relative fundamental frequency. Patterns of results 
are used to confirm the arrangement of the 6 fusions in a 
hierarchy, and supporting data are provided in an 
analysis of the mechanisms that underlie each with 
reference to speech. The 6 fusions are sound localization, 
psychoacoustic fusion, spectral fusion, spectral/temporal 
fusion, phonetic feature fusion, and phonological fusion. 
They occur at 3, рлер 4, different levels of perceptual 
analysis. The Ist 2 levels are characterized by perceptual 
integration, the other(s) by perceptual disruption and 
recombination. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

1741. Howard, James H. & Silverman, Eugene B. 
(Catholic U of America, Human Performance Lab) 
Structural components in the perception of sixteen 
complex sounds. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 320. 

1742. Mershon, Donald H. & King, L. Edward.(North 
Carolina State U) Intensity and reverberation as factors 
in the auditory perception of egocentric distance. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 

15. —Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 160 
poder a eim to examine intensity variation (60 or 50 
db in Exp I; 65 or 55 db in Exp II) and reverberation as 
factors in the perception of egocentric and exocentric 
distance in situations without visual cues and with 
instructions for reports of "apparent" rather than 
"estimated" distance. Results show that auditory intensi- 
ty differences over a range of 20 db did not serve as an 
absolute cue to auditory distance but could serve as a 
strong cue to changes in such distance. A comparison of 
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data obtained in a normally reverberatory setting (Exp D) 
and an anechoic chamber (Exp II) indicated that the 
state of reverberation could serve as an absolute cue, 
with greater reverberation being associated with greater 
perceived distances. The possibility that the specific 
distance tendency (a concept developed to handle some 
phenomena in visual space perception) ИШ һауе 
applicability to the study of auditory perceive distance 
as well is examined. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1743. Miller, Joanne L. (Brown U) Properties of 
feature detectors for speech: Evidence from the effects 
of selective adaptation on dichotic listening. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 389-397. —Con- 
ducted 2 selective adaptation experiments to investigate 
certain properties of feature detector systems sensitive to 
the information underlying the voicing distinction (Exp 
I) and the place of articulation distinction (Exp If). The 
experimental paradigm combined binaural adaptation 
with a dichotic testing procedure, The stimuli were 
nonboundary, good exemplars of the respective phonetic 
categories. 8 undergraduates participated in both Exp 1 
and II. Data show that there was a systematic shift in 
performance following adaptation on those trials on 
which the stimulus in one ear had the adapted feature 
value and the stimulus in the other ear had the 
unadapted feature value. On these trials, the adapted 
feature value was relatively less effective in competing 
for processing with the unadapted value in the opposing 
ear (compared to preadaptation performance). It is 
argued that (a) adaptation affects the relevant detector 
along its range of operation or sensitivity, and not simply 
at the phonetic boundary; and (b) information regarding 
the relative output level of the detector, as well as which 
detector was more strongly excited, must be available at 
the site of interaction of the 2 stimuli. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1744. Pisoni, David B. & Tash, Jeffrey. (Indiana U) 
Auditory property detectors and processing place 
features in stop consonants. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 401—408. —Studied the effects of 
selective adaptation on the perception of consonant- 
vowel (CV) stimuli varying in place of production with 5 
Ss under 2 conditions. In the Ist condition, repeated 
presentation of a CV syllable produced an adaptation 
effect resulting in a shift in the locus of the phonetic 
boundary between [ba] and [da]. This result replicates 
previously reported findings. However, in the 2nd 
condition, an adaptation effect was obtained on this 
same test series when the critical acoustic information 
(i.e., formant transitions) was present in final position of 
à vowel-consonant speech-like syllable. Results support 
an auditory account of selective adaptation based on the 
spectral similarity of the adapting stimuli and test series, 
rather than a more abstract linguistic account based on 
phonetic identity. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1745. Rep, Bruno H. (U Connecticut Health Ctr) 
Effects of fundamental frequency contrast on discrimi- 
nation and identification of dichotic CV syllables at 
various temporal delays. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 75-90. — Dichotic consonant-vowel 
(CV) syllables (identical and nonidentical pairs) were 

presented to 11 female and 5 male undergraduates at 9 
temporal offsets between 0 and 500 тес. One task 
consisted in judging quickly whether the syllables in a 
pair were phonetically the same or different; the other 
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task was to identify both syllables. Pitch of the synthetic 
stimuli was either the same or different and either 
predictable or unpredictable. The pitch variable had 
little effect on the latencies of same-different judgments, 
and the expected "preparation" effect of pitch predicta- 
bility was barely present. Instead, there were strong 
effects on the frequencies of errors at short temporal 
delays, which suggest shifts or biases in the phonetic 
same-different criterion with context. A comparison with 
analogous errors in the identification task revealed 
identical patterns. A lag effect was found only in 
nonidentical pairs that received 2 identical responses. 
Results are discussed in the framework of a 2-stage 
information-processing model. (43 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1746. Rostron, Andrew B. (U Hull, Canada) Some 
observations on the auditory staircase illusion. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 212-214. 
—Studied the breakdown of К. N. Shepard's (1964) 
auditory staircase illusion at high presentation rates. Two 
alternative hypotheses were advanced to explain this lack 


of illusory effect under these conditions: Sheer speed of 


presentation of the stimulus items may have prevented 
the illusion developing or, the continual rapid presenta- 
tion of a set of stimulus items within a sufficiently short 
period might have enabled any given stimulus set to be 
perceived as a gestalt. Some experimental support was 
obtained for the latter repetition hypothesis for 24 20-30 
yr old Ss in 3 conditions. —Journal abstract. 

1747. Skjelfjord, Vebjórn J. (U Oslo Inst of Educa- 
tional Research, Norway) Problems of validity in 
connection with the concept of auditory discrimination 
between speech sounds. Scandinavian Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1975 Vol 19(4), 153-173. —Reading 

roblems and articulatory defects are both said to derive 
rom difficulties in discriminating between speech 
sounds. This hypothesis rests on the assumption that 
phonemes are sounds functioning in the production and 
perception of speech. An important theoretical conse- 
quence of the assumption is that correct pronunciation 
precludes discrimination difficulties. An attempt is made 
to show that the connection repeatedly found between 
reading scores and scores on tests for auditive discrimi- 
nation between speech sounds in children with no 
articulatory defects results from the fact that the tests 
really measure a special skill in phonemic segmentation, 
a skill which is promoted by the instruction in reading. It 
is suggested that the acquisition of this skill also explains 
the dean in articulatory defects in this period. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1748. Yost, William A. (U Florida, Communication 
Sciences Lab) Frequency selectivity using tonal-tempo- 
ral masking: Diotic vs. dichotic masking. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 423-427. —Used a 
combined forward-backward masking procedure to 
investigate the threshold of a 30-msec, 500-Hz signal as a 
function of masker frequency. The signal thresholds were 
obtained in 2 signal conditions, diotic and dichotic, and 
for 2 different temporal separations of the maskers. The 
maskers were 500 msec in duration and were presented 
at 75 db SPL. Two trained observers were used. The 
function relating masked signal threshold to masker 
frequency was used to describe frequency selectivity in 
the 4 conditions. There were no differences in frequency 
selectivity measured between the diotic and dichotic 
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signal conditions and only a small difference measured 
between the 2 intermasker interval conditions. The 
dichotic conditions yielded lower thresholds than did the 
diotic conditions. The change in intermasker interval 
from 10 to 50 msec lowered the threshold maximally 18 
db for the diotic condition and 13 db for the dichotic 
condition. Results indicate that there are no differences 
between the diotic and dichotic critical bands. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1749. Yost, William A.; Tanis, David C.; Nielsen, 
Donald W. & Bergert, Byron.(U Florida) interaural time 
vs. interaural intensity in a lateralization paradigm. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 
433-440. —In a 2-interval lateralization procedure, 4 
trained observers judged whether a stimulus presented 
with an interaural intensive difference was right or left in 
lateral space of the same stimulus presented with only an 
interaural temporal difference. The stimuli were pure 
tones of 500 and 1,000 Hz and 1,000-Hz low-pass noise. 
All stimuli were presented at both 65 and 55 db SPL. For 
each of several values of interaural time (0—1,000 
microsec across all stimuli), a function was determined 
which related proportion of “right” relative position 
judgments to the value of the interaural intensive 
difference. The intercepts of these functions indicated 
that a progressively smaller amount of interaural 
intensive difference was required for the 2 stimuli to 
occupy a similar lateral location as the interaural 
temporal difference was increased. The slopes of the 
function suggested that the images associated with larger 
values of the interaural temporal differences are less 
distinct and blend together more than the images 
associated with small values of the temporal difference. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1750. Baron, Jonathan.(U Pennsylvania) Persistence 
of rule use in a miniature artificial language. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 661-668. 
—Conducted a study with 6 Ss to determine (a) whether 
the rules applied to a miniature artificial language persist 
over extended practice when Ss might be expected to 
respond from rote memory and (b) the persistence of the 
effects of stimulus-response compatibility (the consisten- 
cy of the association between parts of the stimulus and 
temporal аттар of the response). Ss learned 1 set of 6 
nonsense-syllable responses that could be derived from 
pairs and triple letters by a simple rule of the sort that 
accounts for auxiliary verb [р in English, and a 2nd 
set of responses that could be derived only by a more 
complex rule. The time taken to produce the responses to 
the letters depended on the complexity of the rule, even 
after extensive practice, and even when differences in 
complexity between sets used in particular runs of 
responses were removed. It is concluded that Ss persist in 
using rules, either because rules are more efficient than 
lexical associations or because inefficient habits tend to 

rsist. —Journal abstract, 

1751. Bledsoe, Joseph C. (U Georgia) Relative 
efficacy of pictures and words in eliciting sense- 
impression . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 247-251. —30 nouns S No. 
science-related concepts were presented to 180 2nd, 7th, 


and 12th graders assigned to 2 of 5 different verbal 


- 
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and/or pictorial conditions: word only, picture only, 
word-picture, color-picture, color-picture-word. The 
greater the input information, the higher was the 
proportion of sense impressions. A curvilinear relation 
with an increase from Grade 2 to Grade 7 and a decrease 
from 7 to 12 is interpreted as an increase in use of 
connotation by 12th-grade Ss. A Grade х Modality 
interaction showed that the expected sense impression 
hierarchy was most apparent at Grade 2. When 30 nouns 
were ranked by responses in sensory categories, 18 nouns 
found in nature evoked higher proportions than 12 
artificial objects. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1752. Bridgeman, Brent & Buttram, Joan. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) Reply to Humphreys and 
to Jensen. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 68(2), 132. —Replies to L. G. Humphrey’s (see PA, 
Vol 56:Issue 2) and A. R. Jensen's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 
2) criticisms of the authors' study on the effects of verbal 
strategy training on race differences in nonverbal 
reasoning test performance. The authors agree with 
Humphrey's argument that significant interactions can- 
not be proven with nested designs, although it is pointed 
out that his suggestion that there were large numbers of 
low-scoring Ss in both groups who did not understand 
the directions is misleading, since it ignores the other low 
scorers who were merely inefficient problem solvers. It is 
also argued that Jensen's implication that demonstra- 
tions of training effects are irrelevant for conclusions 
about racial genetic differences or the absence of such 
differences is incorrect because successful training 
logically eliminates the possibility of genetic inabilities. 
—L, Gorsey. 

1753. Britton, Bruce K. (U Georgia) Semantic 
encoding stability and context. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 
2(1) 69-75. —Conducted an experiment with 179 
undergraduates. Homonyms with 1 pronounciation (e.g. 
sal) but 2 spellings and meanings (sail sale) were 
presented aurally and then written under a disguised 
pretext. The spelling was assumed to reflect the domi- 
nant encoding. Initial encodings were either prompted 
by semantically selected context words or were not 
prompted. After intervals of 1-8 min, encodings, were 
Observed again, either with prompting context or 
without. Initially prompted encodings were less stable 
than unprompted ones, and the instability increased with 
increasing intervals. A prompting context at the 2nd 
encoding opportunity increased the amount of recoding. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

‚ 1754. Burrows, David & Okada, Ronald.(State Univer- 
sity Coll New York, Brockport) Parallel scanning of 
physical and category information. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 31-35. —In 2 experiments, a total of 
40 undergraduates were required to scan for category 
membership or physical identity. In Exp I, the scan rate 
when checking for either type of relationship at the same 
time was less than the sum of the scan rates when 
checking for either relationship separately. In Exp II, 
presenting memory sets consisting of items from a single 
category affected the category scan function but not the 


physical scan function. Results are interpreted. as 
evidence for the capacity to conduct parallel scans of 
independent memory encodings when retrieving remem- 
bered information. — Journal abstract, 
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1755. Cohen, Gillian. (U Oxford, England) Compo- 
nents of the laterality effect in letter recognition: 
Asymmetries in iconic storage. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 105-114 
—Employed partial report procedure and a backward 
masking paradigm with 9 young adults to explore lateral 
asymmetries in components of letter recognition. Stimu- 
lus displays were displaced off-center into the left visual 
field (LVF) or the right visual field (RVF). Visual field 
differences in the effect of a delayed backward mask 
indicated an RVF superiority in the rate of read-out or 
encoding. Comparison of masked and unmasked full 
report also yielded estimates of iconic persistence. The 
persistence of these peripheral displays was surprisingly 
brief, although it was significantly longer in the LVF (57 
msec) than in the RVF (.34 msec). Precueing by color 
and by location produced a larger partial report 
advantage in the КУЕ, reflecting a superiority in 
selective sampling. With postcueing no partial report 
effect was obtained at any delay, and this failure is 
attributed to the briefness of the iconic persistence. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1756. Cooperman, Marilyn L. (Fordham U) Field 
dependence and children's problem solving under 
varying contingencies of predetermined feedback. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
4243-4244. 

1757. Folarin, Bamidele A. (U Wales, University Coll, 
Cardiff) The effect of presentation rate on categoriza- 
tion. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 

1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 27-33. ж. Мей homogeneous 
experimental (acoustically and semantically related) and 
control lists to different groups of Ss at either 1 or 6 
sec/word. Data from 128 undergraduates were uti- 
lized. The difference score between the 2 lists was used 
as a measure of categorization. Only words in the middle 
serial positions (representing retrieval from secondary 
memory) were scored. Clustering was also measured. 
Slow presentation rate significantly increased categoriza- 
tion of the semantically similar words. This was not true 
of acoustically similar words. A possible explanation of 
this is that semantic categorization is time-consuming, 
and acoustic categorization is not. Alternatively, the 
acoustic similarity effect may be a retrieval effect. The 
absence of acoustic clustering would seem to fit in with 
this latter interpretation. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1758. Herzog, Thomas R. (Grand Valley State Coll) 
Visual vs verbal stimulus set in a letter-classification 
task. Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 91-95. 
—In_ 3 experiments, a total of 28 undergraduates 
classified briefly presented letters as belonging to either 
the Ist or the 2nd half of the alphabet. Prior to each 
target letter, Ss were given either a verbally named letter 
(verbal set), a letter presented visually for 3 sec (visual 
set), or no prior alternative (control). The target was 
equally likely to be the same as the prior alternative 
(same trials) or from the Opposite half of the alphabet 
(different trials). Classification accuracy was always 
greater for visual set than for the control condition. 
Verbal-set accuracy was no better than conrol accuracy 
when the verbal alternative immediately preceded the 
target, but was equal to visual-set accuracy when the 

alternative preceded the target by 3 sec. In both set 
conditions, Ss tended to choose the same half of the 
alphabet as the prior alternative. It is concluded that 
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type and timing of prior alternatives are important 
variables in accounting for enhanced classification 
accuracy. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1759. Hines, Dwight & Martindale, Colin.(U Maine) 
Induced lateral eye-movements and creative and intel- 
lectual performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 153-154. —Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 101 male and 19 female Ss to test 
the hypothesis that induced lateral eye movements would 
differentially affect performance on creativity (Remote 
Associates Test or Alternate Uses Test), spatial relations 
(Culture Fair Intelligence Test), and abstraction (Ab- 
straction subtest of the Shipley-Institute of Living 
Intellectual Impairment Test) tasks. Eye movements 
were induced by having Ss take tests while wearing taped 
Boggles. Partial confirmation of the hypothesis was 
obtained for male Ss only. In | study, induced left- 
looking enhanced performance on a creativity test and in 
another study, on a spatial relations task. —Journal 
abstract. 

1760. Hovancik, John R. (State University Coll New 
York, Oswego) Reaction times for naming the first next 
and second next letters of the alphabet. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 643-647. 
—Studied 24 undergraduates to investigate whether 
differential associative strength between letters or differ- 
ential difficulty of response-sequence initiation explains 
the finding of E. A. Lovelace and R. D. Snodgrass (1972) 
that Ss who were exposed to individual letters of the 
alphabet took about 300 msec longer to name the next 
letter if it came from near the end of the alphabet than if 
it came from near the beginning. Each of the Ist 24 
letters of the alphabet was visually presented to Ss who 
were instructed to name aloud either the Ist next (group 
A-B) or the 2nd next (group A-C) letter of the alphabet. 
Reaction times for both groups were significantly longer 
for letters near the end of the alphabet than for letters 
near the beginning. Parallel functions relating reaction 
time to alphabetic position were obtained for the 2 
groups, with group A-B герое significantly faster 
than group A-C at each alphabetic position. Results 
indicate that the longer reaction times for later alphabet- 
ic positions reflect the greater difficulty of initiating the 
appropriate response sequence. —Journal abstract. 

1761. Jensen, Arthur R. (U California Inst of Human 
Learning, Berkeley) Race differences, strategy training, 
and improper inference. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Арг), Vol 68(2) 130-131. —Criticizes В. 
Bridgeman and J. Buttram's (see PA, Vol 54:10982) 
article on the facilitative effects of verbal strategy 
training or race differences in nonverbal reasoning. 
It is argued that an experiment involving a 
Group X Training or No-training design does not 
logically permit conclusions concerning the genetic or 
nongenetic causes of the main effect of the group 
differences or their interaction with treatments; nor can 
such a design reflect on the culture-fairness of the 
measuring instrument. 

1762. Klatzky, Roberta L. & Thompson, Andrea.(U 
California, Santa Barbara) Integration of features in 
comparing multifeature stimuli. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 428-432. —16 undergraduates 
indicated whether or not 2 face-like stimuli were 
identical with respect to the features they contained; 
reaction time (RT) was recorded. The stimuli were 
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separated by 0.5 or 4.0 sec, and each contained either 2 
or 3 features. On some trials, the features of the Ist 
stimulus were represented within a single head outline; 
on others, they were distributed over several spatially 
separated outlines (components). Positive-response RT 
increased with the number of stimulus features and with 
the number of Ist-stimulus components (c); these 2 
factors were additive. Negative-response RT increased 
with c, decreased with the number of differing features, 
and these 2 factors interacted. These effects did not v; 
with interstimulus interval. Results indicate that Ss did 
not integrate the Ist-stimulus components, but instead 
compared the 2nd stimulus to each component, holisti- 
cally (for positive responses) or analytically (for negative 
responses). (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1763. Kosslyn, Stephen M. & Nelson, Keith E. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Imagery use in the verification of sen- 
tences. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 318. 

1764. Levin, Irwin P.; Kim, Kyung J. & Corry, 
Fernando A. (U Iowa) Invariance of the weight parame- 
ter in information integration. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 43-47. — The relative effect of each 
informational dimension in an information task is a joint 
function of its weight and the range of values over which 
it is varied. A method is developed for separating the 2 
factors. Weights obtained by this method were compared 
across variations of stimulus range. 72 undergraduates 
rated the performance of students on the basis of 
midterm exam scores and final exam scores. For some 
Ss, the range of scores on the final exam was twice that 
on the midterm, while the reverse was true for other 
subjects. An averaging model could account for the 
results, and weights did not differ for different stimulus 
ranges. This was true for each of 2 instructional 
conditions: one in which a particular weighting strategy 
was prescribed, and one in which there was no 
prescribed weighting. Ss who were instructed to use a 2:1 
weighting assigned more than twice as much weight to 
the final as to the midterm. —Journal abstract. 

1765. McMahan, Ian D. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Sex-role stereotypes of cognitive task perform- 
ance. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 6, 39. 

1766. Moscovitch, Morris.(U Toronto, Erindale Coll, 
Clarkson, Canada) On the representation of language in 
the right hemisphere of right-handed people. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 47-71. —Conducted 3 
laterality experiments, with a total of 48 right-handed 
undergraduates, which used reaction time to assess the 
performance of the right hemisphere in verbal tasks. 
Results show that when the task involved pictorial 
encoding of visually presented verbal material, the right 
hemisphere's performance was superior to that of the 
left. When the task involved linguistic analysis, the minor 
hemisphere displayed no aptitude in dealing with the 
task. This latter finding is at variance with data from 
split-brain research. To reconcile these differences, it is 
proposed that language functions, though represented in 
the right hemisphere of normal people, are functionally 


localized in the left. When the control which the left 
hemisphere exerts over the right is weakened or removed 
(e.g., by commissurotomy), right hemisphere language is 
released. The application of this model to other neuro- 
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logical phenomena is briefly discussed. (3% p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1767. Mott, Thomas H. & Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U 
of America Ctr for Research in Thinking & Language) A 
logical description of the deduction of instances from 
concepts. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 312. 

1768. Nelson, Douglas L. & Reed, Valerie S. (U South 

Florida) On the nature of pictorial encoding: A levels- 
of-processing analysis. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy: Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 
49-57. —3 experiments with 312 undergraduate Ss 
investigated the role of the verbal labeling process in 
coding pictures serving as paired-associate stimuli. 
Results indicate that the pictures were labeled only when 
responses rhymed with the names of the pictures. When 
the responses were associatively related to their stimuli 
the pictures were not named, suggesting that pictorial 
meaning is conveyed without apparent verbal mediation 
via name codes. Pictorial labeling is not an automatic 
process—a result that is inconsistent with the dual code 
hypothesis as the primary explanation for the pictorial 
superiority effect. A levels-of-processing explanation 
emphasizing qualitative differences between pictures and 
their name codes was offered and tested in a 4th 
experiment with 128 undergraduate Ss. Results suggest 
that meaning is processed independently of the type of 
representation eliciting it and that the picture-word 
difference is related to the sensory level of processing. 
—Journal abstract. 

1769. Olver, Margaret A. (U Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Canada) Conceptual tempo, verbal mediation, and 
discrimination acquisition and shift behaviour. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2090-2091. 

1770. Perlmuter, L. C. & Lively, Barry L. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) Processing sets of letters for 
order: Evidence from reaction time experiments. Memo- 
ry & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 67-74. —In 2 
experiments, a total of 48 undergraduates were required 
to impose different levels of organization on randomly 
ordered letters. In a between-S design, S was to identify 
the letter in the set coming first in the alphabet or to 
reorganize the set into an alphabetic sequence. In a 
within-S design, presentation of the letters was followed 
by an instruction to carry out the identification or 
reorganization task or to recite the letters in left-to-right 
order. Reaction time varied systematically with level of 
required organization, size of the presented set, and 
position and spacing of the letter set in the alphabet. 
—Journal abstract. 

1771. Phillips,Sheridan & Levine, Marvin.(Adelphi U, 
Inst of Advanced Psychological Studies) Probing for 
hypotheses with adults with children: Blank trials and 
introtacts. Journal of ктш Psychology: General, 
1975(Dec), Vol 104(4), 327-354. — Traces the develop- 
ment of 2 probe techniques (blank trials and introtacts) 
used in studies exploring problem-solving processes of 
adults and children. Originally developed by M. Levine 
(see PA, Vol 40:5014), the blank trial was designed to 
detect the nature of adults' processing in discrimination- 
learning tasks. The probe validated hypothesis (H) 
theory, an emerging theory of human discrimination 
learning. Even though it proved to be a useful tool, the 
blank trial technique was methodologically cumbersome, 
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and attempts were made to develop an alternative 
technique, introtacts. Comparative research by D. Karpf 
and M. Levine (see PA, Vol 47:2099) of the 2 probe 
techniques indicates that introtacts are valid probes for 
Hs and that neither type affected the problem-solving 
process. Results of studies using introtact with children 
are also presented. (21 ref) — M. E. Pounse. 

1772. Rawlinson, G. E. (U Nottingham, England) 
Bigram frequency counts and anagram lists. Quarterly 
Journal of Келеш Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 
125-142. —Gives bigram frequency counts for the Ist 
letter-pairs, last letter-pairs, and "other" letter-pairs of 
words of more than 3 letters. The use and relevance of 
such tables are discussed. Also, lists of anagram-pairs of 
words are given for words of 3 or more letters, together 
with approximate percentages of occurrence of such 
"anagrammatical words in the English language. 
—Journal abstract. 

1773. Robertshaw, Sally & Sheldon, Michael. (U 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) Laterality effects in 
judgment of the identity and position of letters: A signal 
detection analysis. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 115-121. —In 2 
experiments, with 16 undergraduates in each, Ss received 
100 msec tachistoscopic presentations, either to left or 
right of fixation, of a rectangular matrix of 12 cells. On 
each trial 3 cells were filled, each with a different symbol 
drawn from a set of 12 letters and digits. In Exp I (the 
“letter” experiment) Ss had to decide whether a particu- 
lar letter (nominated at the end of the trial) had been 1 of 
the 3 presented. In Exp II (the “position” experiment) 
they had to decide whether a cell in the matrix (again 
nominated at the end of the trial) had been one of those 
that contained a symbol. Judgments were made on a 4- 
point rating scale, and measures of sensitivity and 
Tesponse bias were calculated. In Exp I sensitivity was 
greater for presentations to right of fixation, and in Exp 
П for those to left. —Journal abstract. 

1774. Sabol, Mark A. & de Rosa, Donald V. (Bowling 
Green State U) Semantic encoding of isolated words. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 
Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 58-68. —6 undergraduates 
decided whether pairs of adjectives had same or different 
meanings. Stimuli were 48 Ist words paired with 2 
synonyms, | antonym, and | unrelated word. Pairs were 
presented visually, with a delay, or interstimulus interval 
(ISI), of 0-700 msec between onset of the Ist word and 
presentation of the 2nd word. Reaction times (RTs) for 
“same” and “different” responses were measured from 
onset of the 2nd word with each of 8 delays. The 
maximum decrease in RT from that with a zero delay 
was taken as a measure of encoding time (ET) for the Ist 
word. This ET was interpreted as the time taken to 
identify a word and to retrieve from memory meaning 
information sufficient for successful comparison. The 
RT x ISI functions obtained were consistent with 

serial processing. Further support for serial processing 
was provided by the independence of the effects of Ist. 
and 2nd-word length on RT and ET. The average ET 
was 183 msec, a value in agreement with earlier gross 
estimates. Words in antonym pairs yielded longer ETs 
than the same words in synonym or unrelated pairs, 
apparently Teflecting the need for. greater information 
retrieval. The sensitivity of the method as a measurement 
technique was demonstrated by detection of small but 
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significant effects for word length and frequency. 
—Journal abstract. 

1775. Seamon, John G. & Wright, Charles E. (Wesley- 
an U) Generative processes in character classification: 
Evidence for a probe encoding set. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan) Vol 4(1) 96-102. —Studied the role of 
rehearsal in a varied set memory scanning task by asking 
4 undergraduates to rehearse subvocally 1-4 target 
characters cyclically at a self-paced rate until the probe 
was presented. After making a manual positive or 
negative response to the probe, Ss reported the last item 
rehearsed before the probe was presented. When the last 
rehearsed reaction times (RTs) were significantly faster 
than when it differed. Mean RTs over target set size were 
generally well fit by linear increasing RT functions, with 
comparable slope values for negative responses and 
positive responses when the last rehearsal was the same 
as or different from the probe. Data suggest that 
rehearsal may reduce the duration of the probe encoding 
stage through some mechanism of pathway activation by 
providing the S with a generated representation of what 
may appear next as a probe. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1776. Spencer, J. & Cheney, R. L. (U Wales, Inst of 
Science and Technology, Cardiff) A study of dimension 
layout for engineering drawings. Ergonomics, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 19(1), 35-52. —Conducted 3 experiments with 16 
experienced draftsmen and 8 nonengineering undergrad- 
uates to study the ability of readers of engineering 
drawings to solve simple dimension problems as a 
function of the layout of dimensional information, 
Different dimensional layouts were compared for differ- 
ent types of object drawn and different types of 
dimension problem теди em Results show that 
(a) there was an interaction between the type of problem 
the S tried to solve and the type of drawn object; (b) 
drawing variables additional to the geometry of the 
object drawn influenced an S's ability to extract 
dimension information rapidly and correctly; (c) there 
were individual differences in performance, but all Ss 
were affected in a very similar manner by changes in the 
layout of dimensional information and changes in the 
type of object drawn; and (d) there is limited support for 
a hybrid form of “abstracted” dimensioning. (French & 
German summaries) —Journal abstract. 

1777. Travers, Jeffrey В. (Swarthmore Coll) Forced 
serial processing of words and letter strings: A 
reexamination. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 18(6), 447-452. — Words and nonword strings, 3 and 
7 letters long, were displayed serially or simultaneously, 
with or without a backward mask following display of 
each letter or string. 8 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Recognition of words, and of individual letters within 
words, was markedly impaired in the masked serial 
condition relative to the unmasked serial, unmasked 
simultaneous, and masked simultaneous conditions. 
Analogous differences were smaller or nonexistent for 7- 
letter nonwords; however, 3-letter nonwords produced 
relatively “wordlike” data. Implications for the issue of 
spatially serial vs parallel processing in word recognition 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1778. Wagenaar, William A. & Sagaria, Sabato D. 
(Inst for Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Misperception of exponential growth. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), Vol 18(6), 416-422. —Con- 
ducted 4 experiments with a total of 177 undergraduates 
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and $8 state senate members whose jobs involved 
decisions based on perceived growth. Results show that 
exponential growth in numerical series and graphs was 
grossly underestimated in an intuitive extrapolation task. 
Ss extrapolations were well described by a model with 
only 2 parameters: one for underestimation of the 
nonlinear growth, the other for linear compensation. The 
size of the effect was considerable; it was not unusual 
that % of the Ss produced estimates below 10% of the 
normative value. The effect increased with the exponent 
of the stimulus series, and with addition of a constant to 
the stimulus series. Neither special instructions about the 
nature of exponential growth nor daily experience with 
growth processes enhanced the extrapolations. —Journal 
abstract. 

1779. Walsh, Richard J. (Marquette U) Problem 
solving performance and success expectancies as a 
function of the cognitive style of field independence vs. 
dependence, and experimentally induced success— 
failure expectancies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2066-2067. 

1780. Wannemacher, Jill T. (Bryn Mawr Coll) 
Processing strategies in sentence comprehension. 
Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 48-52. —Com- 
pared response latencies in sentence-picture verification 
tasks as a function of whether a mismatch was located in 
the logical subject (LS), verb (V), or logical object (LO) 
of the sentence. In 2 studies with a total of 21 
undergraduates, sentences were presented aurally and 
varied in voice and reversibility. Th comparison process 
for nonreversibles was clearly serial self-terminating: La- 
tencies for both actives and passives were ordered 
LS < V < LO or, after practice with a small number 
of mismatch types, LS < LO < V. Latencies for 
reversibles were order V < LS = LO, suggesting 
either a verb-first comparison process or an LS-V-LO 
comparison process which did not terminate with a 
subject-mismatch because of the confusability of the 
subject and object. Results attest to the importance of 
considering the “naturalness” of stimuli in sentence 
processing tasks, and the flexibility of Ss’ encoding and 
comparison strategies both within and across task 
contexts. —Journal abstract. 

1781. Weiner, Susan L. & Ehrlichman, Howard. 
(Educational Testing Service) Ocular motility and 
cognitive process. Cognition, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 31-43. 
—nvestigated the amount of ocular motility occurring 
in 15 right-handed adults in response to questions 
varying the kind of cognitive process required for 
answer. Analysis indicated fewer eye movements oc- 
curred in response to questions designed to elicit 
visuo-spatial as compared to verbal-conceptual process- 
es, a finding consistent with the authors' (see PA, Vol 
53:1122) earlier observation of more "stares" occurring 
with the former than with the latter questions. Results 
are inconsistent with the traditional hypothesis that 
visual imagery involves an increase in scanning eye 
movements. Findings are interpreted in terms of a model 
postulating an interaction of the form of visual informa- 
tion processing and the type of cognitive activity Ss 
engage in. (French summary) (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1782. Wheeler, Gloria E. & Edwards, Ward. (U 
Southern California Social Science Research Inst) 
Misaggregation explains conservative inference about 
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normally distributed populations. Caralog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 34-35. 
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1783. Adams, Jack A. (U Illinois) Learning and 
memory: An introduction. Homewood, IL: Dorsey, 
1975. xi, 383 p. $13.50. —Text: book; for college and 
university students in psychology. 

1784. Allsopp, J. F. & Eysenck, H. J. (U London Inst 
of Psychiatry, England) Personality as a determinant of 
paired-associate learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug) Vol 39(1), 315-324. —Noncompetitive 
(strong associativeness) or competitive (low associative- 
ness) paired associates lists were presented to 101 6th- 
form grammar school boys (aged 16-18 yrs). The only 
relation found between drive level as measured by either 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (TMAS) or State- 
Trait Anxiety Inventory was that Ss with medium TMAS 
scores performed significantly worse than high- or low- 
scoring Ss on the competitive list. Support was obtained 
for the hypotheses that performance would be related to 
H. J. Eysenck’s hypothetical dimension of arousal 
ranging from stable extraversion to neurotic introversion 
in an inverse-U relation and that good performance on 
the competitive list would be relied to extraversion 
(Eysenck Personality Inventory). (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1785. Ardila, Rubén. (University of the Andes, Bogota, 
Colombia) Effects of verbal labeling on reproduction of 
visually perceived forms as a function of instructions, 
delay of reproduction, and age. Psychological Report, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 259-265. —Studied the effects of 
instructions (Ss were told that they would later be 
required to reproduce the figure exactly or no mention 
was made of later reproduction), delay of reproduction 
(immediate or 48 hrs later), and age of Ss (8-10 or 17-19 
yrs) on 60 children's and 60 male college students" 
reproduction of 12 visual forms. Half the Ss in each 
condition were given drawings with 1 set of labels and 
the other half received a different set of labels. More 
approximation to the original was shown by the older Ss. 
Results indicate a significant difference between children 
and adults in the degree of their drawings' approxima- 
tion to the verbal labels, with adults using the labels 
more. There was also a significant Age-Instructions 
interaction. —L. Gorsey. 

1786. Arenberg, David & Thorne, Phillip. (NIH, 
National Inst on Aging, Baltimore, MD) Are channels 
relevant to order of recall? Yes. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 271-274. — Lists of 2 or 3 pairs of 
digits were presented under dichotic (different ügits to 
each ear) or mixed (both simultaneous digits to each ear) 

conditions at a rate of 2 pairs/sec to 32. 17-39 yr old 
males. At each list length, a higher Proportion of 
correctly recalled lists was reported sequentially for 
dichotic than for mixed lists. An Order—Preseniation 
interaction suggested that dichotic listening induces 
Sequential responding which also increases the incidence 

of sequential responding to mixed lists (immediatel 

following dichotic lists) for some Ss. H. B. Savin’s (1967) 
finding that channels are not necessary for sequential 
responding was replicated and extended to 3-pair lists; 
but his assertion that channels serve no role in sequential 
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responding was contradicted by these results. —Journal 
abstract. 

1787. Arenson, Sidney J. (Syracuse U) Effect of 
model's method of solution on observer's solution of 
anagrams. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
335-338. —80 female undergraduates observed a female 
confederate solve 15 5-letter anagrams which permitted 
either an order (32145) or a category solution (nature). Ss 
were then tested on 10 anagrams which permitted only 1 
of the solutions. Combinations of solutions and tests 
formed 4 conditions: Order-Order, Nature-Order, Na- 
ture-Nature, and Order-Nature. Ss in the Order-Order 
condition solved the test anagrams significantly faster 
than Ss in the Nature-Order condition, and Ss in the 
Nature-Nature condition solved significantly faster than 
Ss in the Order-Nature condition. Results suggest that 
observers may covertly imitate the model and acquire a 
method of solution that interferes with their subsequent 
performance. —Journal abstract. 

1788. Asso, Doreen & Beech, H. R. (U London, 
Goldsmith's Coll, England) Susceptibility to the acquisi- 
tion of a conditioned response in relation to the 
menstrual cycle. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 
Vol 19(5-6), 337-344. —Reports on a study of the 
importance of the state of the individual in the 
acquisition of aversive responses. It was predicted that 
premenstrually there would be enhanced susceptibility to 
acquire a conditioned GSR. Strength of acquisition of 
the response was compared at two points in the 
menstrual cycle in a group of 20 women who were not 
psychiatric patients. А group of 8 phobic patients was 
studied in the same way. In both the nonpatient and the 
patient groups there was significantly greater susceptibil- 
ity to acquire the response premenstrually than inter- 
menstrually. The patient group showed a stronger 
tendency to learn the response at any time. The possible 
bases of this heightened susceptibility аге discussed. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

1789. Brannigan, Gary G. (State University Coll New 
York, Plattsburgh) Wechsler picture arrangement 
Scores and children's problem solving. Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 91(2), 197-200. —Adminis- 
tered the WISC picture arrangement subtest and a 2- 
choice discrimination learning task to 64 5th graders. 
The 2 major factors were (a) high vs low picture 
arrangement scores and (b) 2 treatment conditions: 
neutral and cue. Contrary to prediction, Ss scoring high 
In picture arrangement demonstrated significantly poor- 
ег discrimination learning ability across conditions than 
Ss with low arrangement scores. The need for further 
research on the factors underlying picture arrangement 
performance is stressed. —Journal abstract. 

1790. Cermak, Laird S. (VA Hosp, Boston, MA) 
Improving your memory. New York, NY: W. W. 
Norton, 1975. 123 p. $6.95. — Describes the 3 types of 
memory—immediate, short-term, and long-term—and 
how each type works, and offers methods for improving 
each type. The devices of attention, organization, 
mediation, imagery, and mnemonics are explained, with 
illustrations of how they can be applied. 

1791. Da Polito, Frank J. & Struhar, William J. 
Effects of semantic organization on encoding and 
retrieval in recognition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 195-201. —Presented hierarchical 
study triplets (e.g., canary, bird, animal) to 40 undergrad- 
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uates followed by a recognition test of 1 word from each 
triplet. The test word was presented either in its original 
context, with the context deleted, in a context of new 
unrelated words, or in a context of words taken from a 
dictionary definition of the original context words (i.e., 
properties contexts). Recognition in the original and 
remote properties contexts was superior to all other 
contexts. —Journal abstract. 

1792. Dickinson, John.(St Francis Xavier U, Antigon- 
ish, Canada) Directed forgetting in motor short-term 
memory. Journal of Human Movement Studies, 1975(Мат), 
Vol 1(1), 49-50. —Using a counterbalanced repeated 
measures design, 24 undergraduates experienced 4 pairs 
of movements of different lengths. After the completion 
of each pair, a retention interval of 20 sec was followed 
by a recall test. For 2 pairs of movements, both 
movements were recalled, 1 pair in the order of 
presentation and | pair in reverse order. After comple- 
tion of the other 2 pairs of movements, Ss were directed 
to forget either the Ist or 2nd movement before the 
retention interval began and were tested for retention of 
the other movement after the retention interval. There 
was significantly inferior performance in retention of the 
Ist movement when Ss were directed to forget the 2nd. 
Results are discussed in relation to the evidence from 
studies of directed forgetting in verbal short-term 
memory. —Journal abstract. 

1793. Eisenberger, Robert; Park, Denise C. & Frank, 
Michael. (State U New York, Albany)Learned industri- 
ousness and social reinforcement. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1976(Feb) Vol 33(2) 227-232. 
—Contrary to the conception of a learned industrious- 
ness-helplessness continuum, studies of learned industri- 
ousness have invariably failed to obtain the effect. It is 
argued that since the test response employed in previous 
studies was simple enough to be acquired rapidly by the 
control Ss, the learned industriousness effect may have 
been masked by a ceiling on performance. Using a 
slowly acquired test response in the present study, 144 
2nd and 3rd graders who received contingent verbal 
approval for a small class of responses performed far 
better on a subsequent approval-contingent task than 
controls not receiving approval prior to test. Although, 
contrary to prediction, Ss receiving contingent approval 
for a large class of responses failed to show worse 
subsequent performance than the controls, their per- 
formance was inferior to Ss reinforced for a small 
response class. Findings indicate that the contingent 
reinforcement of a small class of responses establishes 
the future occurrence of the reinforcer as a cue that 
reinforcement is contingent upon behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

1794. Epstein, Michael L. & Ward, Thomas B. (Rider 
Coll) Recall of related and unrelated word pairs: Test of 
single—continuum theory of memory. Perceptual& Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 141-142. —79 undergradu- 
ates processed semantically related and unrelated pairs 
of once-exposed concrete nouns, finding either a similari- 
ty or difference in the meanings of the paired items. Ss' 
recall of the 2nd item of each pair when cued with the Ist 
was significantly influenced by both pair relationship 
and the processing task. Findings are interpreted within 
the framework of F. I. Craik and R. S. Lockhart's (1972) 
"level of processing" analysis of memory. —Journal 
abstract. 
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1795. Forster, Kenneth 1. & Bednall, Elizabeth S. 
(Monash U, Victoria, Australia) Terminating and ex- 
haustive search in lexical access. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 53-61. —Conducted 2 studies with a 
total of 50 undergraduates to test the assumption that 
lexical access involves a search process. In the lst 
experiment, Ss classified test items as ambiguous or 
unambiguous, and in the 2nd experiment, according to 
their syntactic properties. In both experiments, when the 
target of the search was a nonexistent entry, an 
exhaustive search was involved, even though the test 
items were words. Further, in these conditions, frequenc 
of occurrence was no longer related to decision time, as it 
is in lexical decision experiments. It is concluded that the 
search model adequately explains the procedure whereb: 
the most common meaning of a homograph is КЕСЕП 
but that the less common meaning is accessed in some 
completely different manner. —Journal abstract. 

1796. Green, David M. & Purohit, Anand K. (Harvard 
U) Visual recognition memory for large and small 
binary pictures. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 32-37. 
— Tested recognition memory for pictures using matrices 
of zeroes and ones as stimuli in 2 experiments. Ss totaled 
50 undergraduates. In Exp I dimensionality of matrices 
was varied (5 X 5 and 10 x 10 matrices). Results 
show better recognition memory for 10 X 10 matrices. 
Exp II investigated the importance of certain areas (e.g., 
center or surround) using 10 X 10 matrices only. 
Results suggest that neither center nor surround is given 
unusual weight. —Journal abstract. 

1797. Griffith, Douglas.(US Army Research Inst Field 
Unit, Ft Hood, TX) The attentional demands of 
mnemonic control processes. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 103-108. —In order to assess the 
processing, (ie. attentional) demands of different con- 
trol processes, 40 undergraduates performed a secondary 
choice reaction time task in addition to primary verbal 
tasks. The performance of the secondary task yielded a 
measure termed “expended processing capacity" (EPC), 
which was used to infer the attentional demands of the 
primary tasks. Two factors, mediator type E-supplied vs 
S-generated) and intentionality (incidental vs intention- 
al, were varied in a paired-associate situation. Only 
mediator type had an effect on recall accuracy and on 
EPC during both initial processing and recall. S-generat- 
ed mediators resulted in higher recall and in higher EPC 
during initial processing, but in lower EPC during recall, 
than did E-supplied mediators. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1798. Heinen, James R. (Arizona State U) Pictorial 
and sentential attributes of images in paired-associate 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), 
Vol 34(11-B), 5653. 

1799. Horton, David L. & Cofer, Charles N. (U 
Maryland) Free recall of categorically related list items 
over long retention intervals. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 127-129. —Studied immedi- 
ate and delayed (7, 14, and 28 days) free recalls of 40- 
item lists, using 132 undergraduates. The lists consisted 
either of high- or low-frequency associates of the 
category names and were presented in either blocked or 
random order. The delay groups did not differ at 
immediate recall, but item recall decreased with time up 
to 14 days. Categorial intrusions increased with delay. 
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List organization as measured by repetitions declined 
with delay but not as measured by ratio of repetition. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of loss of knowledge of 
the list membership of categorial items with time. 
—Journal abstract. 

1800. Howe, Michael J.; Ormond, Valerie & Singer, 
Linda. (U Exeter, Devon, England)Recording activities 
and recall of information. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug) Vol 39(1), 309-310. —63 undergraduates 
listened to 1 or 2 tape recordings of a 160-word prose 
passage. Ss were assigned to 4 groups which were 
instructed to (a) write down the passage word for word; 
(b) write a summary of the passage containing only key 
words; (c) write only words containing the letter "s"; or 
(d) listen to the passage and write nothing. The tape 
recordings were recorded at either a normal speaking 
rate (120 words/min) or at a rate suitable for dictation 
(36 words/min). In the Ist session, all Ss listened to the 

120 word/min version and were immediately asked to 
recall it.Ss were then assigned to | of the 4 groups. On 2 
ESA sessions given at weekly intervals, Ss were 
askéd to recall the passage. Findings show that Ss 
required to record all or part of the passage, Groups (a) 
and (b), exhibited significantly better retention than the 
Ss in the other 2 groups. Ss in Group (c) showed the least 
improvement in recall across sessions. —L. Gorsey. 

1801. Kausler, Donald H. & Settle, Anita V. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) The false-recognition effect for 
homophones of items subjects are cued to forget. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 
627-634. —In 2 experiments with 81 Ss, 12 homophone 
pairs of low orthographic distinctiveness (selected from 
G. A. Olson and D. H. Kausler's [see PA, Vol 47:8846] 
norms) from study items which Ss were explicitly cued to 
forget yielded a lower false-recognition effect than did 12 
homophone pairs of low orthographic distinctiveness 
from study items which Ss were explicitly cued to 
remember. This variation in the magnitude of the effect 
is seen as reflecting a variation in the depth of featural 
processing accompanying the 2 different types of cue. By 
contrast, homophones of high orthographic distinctive- 
ness yielded a reversal of the false-recognition effect (i.e., 
yielded fewer false positives than the control items), 
regardless of the type of cue on the study items. 
—Journal abstract. 

1802. Lewis-Smith, Marion Q. (State University Coll 

New York, Plattsburgh) Short-term memory as a 
processing shift. American Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 605-626. —Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 85 university students to examine 
predictions for free recall from sequential models and 
shift formulation (an S's perception of the task and the 
effects of this perception on memory processing), 
focusing on the roles of short- and long-term memory in 
the primacy/recency shift and the effects of expectancies 
on short- and long-term memory. Ss were tested on their 
oral and written recall of word lists of varying lengths. 
Results suggest a shift to short-term processing as the 
amount of information presented is perceived to exceed 
the capacity of long-term processing. Short-term memory 
appeared to function as temporary maintenance storage 
rather than as a necessary initial phase of a sequential 
processing of information from short- to long-term 
memory. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1803. Mandler, Jean M. & Parker, Richard E. (U 
California, San Diego) Memory for descriptive and 
spatial information in complex pictures. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 38-48. —Studied memory for several 
kinds of information in complex pictures, using 24 
undergraduates. Stimuli were line drawings of either real- 
world scenes or unorganized collections of objects. 
Memory was tested by recognition and reconstruction 
tests, given immediately and/or after a week. Organiza- 
tion of the pictures had little effect on memory for size, 
orientation, or physical appearance of objects in the 
pictures. There was only a small loss of these types of 
descriptive information over a week's time. Organization 
of the pictures had a major effect on memory for location 
of objects in the pictures. Memory for location on the 
horizontal dimension declined markedly for both types 
of pictures over a week. Performance remained high on 
the vertical dimension for organized pictures, and 
systematic distortion occurred on this dimension for 
unorganized pictures. Reconstruction data were com- 
pared with the performance of Ss who had not seen the 
pictures before. It is concluded that real-world schemata 
do not affect encoding of some ma of descriptive 
information but play an important role in both encoding 
and memory for spatial information. —Journal abstract. 

1804. Mueller, John H. & Overcast, Thomas D. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Grouped presentation in free 
recall. American Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
88(4), 649-660. —To test the assumption that recall 
increases over trials partly because the S's organizational 
units increase in size and integrity, 56 students were 
equally divided into 4 conditions according to the size of 
the groupings presented over trials: increasing chunk 
size, decreasing chunk size, a constant chunk size of 3 
words, and a constant chunk size of 12 words. Ss with 
word groupings of constant size on study trials or with 
single-item presentation over trials recalled as much as 
the Ss with increasingly larger groupings each trial. 
Progressively smaller groupings over trials led to less 
recall than all other conditions in 1 experiment, but not 
in 2 others. Organization of recall was generally 
equivalent within the grouped-presentation conditions 
and generally greater than that in the single-item 
condition. The manner of grouped presentation seemed 
less critical than the fact of grouped presentation per se. 
—Journal abstract. 

1805. Murray, D. J. & Mastronardi, L. L. (Queen's U, 
Kingston, Canada) Anagram solution times, word 
length, and type of accessory clue. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2) 119-121. 
—Previous research on long-term memory has shown 
that the number of items retrieved is a power function of 
the number presented. In an experiment with 40 
undergraduates, the application of this power law to the 
prediction of anagram solution times as a function of 
word length was, in general, successful. It was also found 
that giving semantic cues decreased solution time more 
than did giving graphemic cues. —Journal abstract. 

; 1806. Newby, Robert W. (Tarleton State U) Transla- 
tions as interpair right and wrong items in double- 
function verbal discrimination learning. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 247-250. —60 bilingual 
undergraduates learned 1 of 5 verbal discrimination lists, 
a Spanish single-function, an English single-function, a 
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mixed double-function, a Spanish double-function, or an 
English double-function. Results indicate superior per- 
formance on the single-function lists, intermediate 
performance with the mixed list, and poor performance 
on the 2 double-function lists. Data also suggest that 
translations are of intermediate similarity when used as 
interpair right and wrong items in verbal discrimination 
learning. —Journal abstract. 

1807. Nilsson, Lars-Göran. (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
role of two types of outcome on storage and retrieval 
processes in memory. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 933-104. —Conducted 2 
experiments, with 96 undergraduates in each, which 
demonstrate the typical finding of better performance on 
responses given positive outcomes as compared to 
performance on responses given negative and neutral 
outcomes, These effects of reinforcement were studied in 
more detail in the context of storage and retrieval 
processes, "Right" or "wrong" and monetary gain or loss 
were used as outcomes, Both these types of outcome had 
similar effects on storage, while the former tended to 
affect retrieval more than the latter outcomes did. 
Results reject the notion that an outcome is stored along 
with the response to facilitate retrieval. A prerequisite for 
such a facilitation is a presentation of cues for retrieval at 
the time of test. —Journal abstract. 

1808. O'Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. (MRC Develop- 
mental Psychology Unit, London, England) Backward 
and forward recall by deaf and hearing children. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 28(1), 83-92. —Previous work shows that deaf 
children probably used visual codes for the short-term 
storage of verbal material. It is posited that such a visual 
code might lack the unidirectional character of a 
linguistic one. If so, reversed recall of visually presented 
material might be easier for Ss using visual images, and 
the deaf might therefore have an advantage in backward 
recall, 24 deaf and 24 hearing 14-yr-olds matched on 
forward letter span were tested for the backward recall 
on 6 item letter series, and the hypothesis was confirmed 
for order but not for item errors. —Journal abstract. 

1809, Parker, Janat F. & Bass, Doris. (Florida 
International U) Pictures versus words as stimuli in 
paired-associate transfer. American Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 635-642. —Studied 64 universi- 
ty students to investigate whether stimuli of high 
potential imagery (pictures) would be less subject to 
negative transfer than stimuli of lower potential imagery 
(concrete words). A comparison of the A-B, A-D and 
A-B, C-D transfer paradigms was made with pictures or 
their concrete noun labels as stimuli and the concrete 
nouns as responses. There were no differential transfer 
effects as a function of stimulus imagery. Results are 
interpreted as failing to support the mnemonists' claim of 
a x Ra in associative interference with imagery. (27 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1810. Pellegrino, James W.; Siegel, Alexander W. & 
Dhawan, Meena. (U Pittsburgh) Short-term retention of 
pictures and words as a function of type of distraction 
and length of delay interval. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 11-15. — Presented picture and word 
triads to 48 undergraduates in a Brown-Peterson short- 
term retention task at кауш delay intervals (3, 10, or 30 
sec) and under acoustic and simultaneous acoustic and 


visual distraction. Recall of pictures was superior to 
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words at all delay intervals under single acoustic 
distraction. Dual distraction consistently reduced picture 
retention while simultaneously facilitating word reten- 
tion. Results are interpreted in terms of the dual coding 
hypothesis with modality-specific interference effects in 
the visual and acoustic processing systems. The differen- 
tial effects of dual distraction appear to be related to the 
introduction of visual interference and differential levels 
of functional acoustic interference across dual and single 
distraction tasks. This concept was supported by a 
constant 2:1 ration in the backward counting rates of the 
acoustic vs dual distraction tasks. Results also suggest 
that retention may not depend on total processing load 
of the distraction tasks, per se, but rather that processing 
load operates within modalities. —Journal abstract. 

1811. Reber, Arthur S. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Implicit learning of synthetic languages: The role 
of instructional set. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 88-94. 
—Explored the effect of instructional set on implicit 
learning of a synthetic language, using 20 undergradu- 
ates as Ss. Specifically, the neutral, implicit instructions 
used in previous studies were compared with explicit 
instructions which directed Ss to search for the complex 
rules that determined letter orderings. Ss given the 
explicit instructions were poorer at memorizing exemp- 
lars from the language, learned less about the underlyin 
structure, and tended to invent nonrepresentational 
rules. Results have strong implications for a theory of 
implicit learning which stresses a nonconscious abstrac- 
tion system that operates when the stimulus environment 
exhibits exceedingly complex structure and Ss are not 
actively trying to break the code. —Journal abstract. 

1812. Reed, Adam V. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
List length and the time course of recognition in 
immediate memory. Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 
4(1), 16-30. —Used A. V. Reed's (1973) response signal 
method to study the time-course of list E 
recognition after 2 sec of uncontrolled rehearsal, wit 
lists of 1, 2, and 4 consonants. 14 specific hypotheses 
about the time course of this process were derived from 
various theories and additional assumptions about the 
effect of the response signal were tested with 4 under- 
graduates. When members of the to-be-learned lists were 
drawn from a small population of highly confusable 
items, list membership recognition followed the model of 
J. Theios et al (1973) which sees memory scanning as а 
serial self-terminating process. Latency functions of 
signal lag were useful in differentiating among Rire 
es which predict similar speed-accuracy tradeoff func- 
tions. The lag by positive-negative interaction for 
latencies of correct responses was highly significant for 
lists of 1 consonant, a result predicted by the hypothesis 
derived from the model of Theios et al and incompatible 
with hypotheses derived from exhaustive search and 
single-threshold strength models. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1813. Reeve, Robert A. & Hall, Ralph. (Macquarie U 
School of Behavioural Sciences, New S Wales, Australia) 
The storage of physical and name properties in short- 
term visual memory. Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 4(1), 6-10. —Conducted 2 studies with a total of 90 
undergraduates to test the hypothesis that short-term 
visual memory is based pri ly on physical features of 
the visual input. Ss were required to recall visually 
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presented figures or the names of those figures presented 
either visually or auraly at a number of different 
retention intervals (1, 5, 10, and 20 sec). Ss shadowed 
words during the retention interval presented aurally in 
Exp I and visually in Exp II. In both experiments, figures 
were recalled better than names, and no differences. in 
recall of names were found due to presentation modality. 
Recall of both name conditions showed a steady decline 
across retention intervals, whereas recall of figures 
remained at a relatively high level. Findings support the 
hypothesis and suggest that such visual memory is 
limited in capacity so that input exceeding this capacity 
is recoded into an auditory-verbal-linguistic form. 
—Journal abstract. 

1814. Reifschneider, Thomas J. (Northern Illinois U) 
The relationship between visual recognition memory 
and concept formation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2059. 

1815. Rickards, John P. & McCormick, Christine B. 
(Purdue U) Delayed retention of superordinate and 
coordinate statements inserted in text. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 210. —While reading an 
800-word passage, 30 college students received, before 
every 2 paragraphs of text, statements either superordi- 
nate, coordinate, or irrelevant to the associated text 
segments. Superordinate statements yielded better recall 
of the passage material than the irrelevant (control) 
statements (p < .08), whereas coordinate statements 
produced recall approximately equal to that of the 
control statements. 

1816. Riley, Terry M. Specific and general set in 
tachistoscopic perception of alphanumeric characters. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 391), 
123-128. —Used a partial report technique to test the 
effects of both immediate (specific) and lasting (general) 
instructional set on briefly presented visual stimuli in a 
study with 4 undergraduates with normal vision. In the 
specific set, accuracy of report was better when a cue 
indicating the to-be-reported attribute was presented 
before than when presented either simultaneously with 
or after the stimulus array, with no differences between 
the latter 2 conditions. Within the conditions where the 
cue either immediately preceded or followed the stimulus 
array, no effects of delay between cue and stimulus array 
were found. While general set was effective in improving 

formance, there was no General x Specific Set 
interaction, suggesting that the effects of general and 
Specific sets operate on different memories, —Journal 
abstract. 

1817. Rogers, James L. & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U) Retroactive inhibition as a function of 
the conceptual structure of original and interpolated 
lists. Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 109-116. 
—200 undergraduates learned either a hierarchically 
structured serial list of concept instances or a list made 
up of the same words but without structure. These 2 
original lists were followed by 1 of 4 interpolated lists 
varying in number of hierarchical levels and consisting of 
new instances of the concepts which occurred in the 
original lists. Recall of the original structured list showed 
heavy retroactive inhibition, with the magnitude being 
independent of the number of conceptual levels in the 
interpolated lists. For the unstructured original list, 
retroactive inhibition decreased as the number of 
conceptual levels in the interpolated list increased. Some 
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mechanisms involved in producing these outcomes are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

1818. Routtenberg, Aryeh. (Northwestern U) Doubts 
about the role of the locus coeruleus in earning and the 
phosphorylation mechanism engaged in the cerebellum. 
Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260(5546), 79-80. —Although 
the usefulness of P. F. Gilbert's (1975) model of how the 
cerebellum and the locus coeruleus (LC) could memorize 
movements is noted, the detailed mechanism proposed in 
his model is questioned, both with respect to the 
involvement of the LC in learning and reinforcement and 
with respect to alterations in phosphorylation with the 
cerebellum. Data are presented that lend no support to 
Gilbert’s views on the location of the mechanism of 
storage and cast doubts on the essentiality of the LC to 
the learning and memory of movements. 

1819. Schendel, Joel D. (U Illinois) Analysis of the 
rehearsal processes in the release from proactive 
interference. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Hu- 
man Learning & Memory, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 76-82. 
— Conducted an experiment with 148 undergraduates to 
determine whether increased covert rehearsal is the sole 
cause of the release from proactive interference in short- 
term menory. Class shifts and figure-ground reversals 
were tested using a conventional release from proactive- 
interference technique. In addition, the S was instructed 
to indicate by pressing a button when he was “thinkin; 
about” or covertly rehearsing the to-be-remembere 
items during the 15-sec retention interval. Rehearsal data 
and data obtained from a postexperimental question- 
naire were inconsistent with a differential rehearsal 
interpretation of the release from proactive interference. 
—Journal abstract. 

1820. Sentis, Keith P. & Klatzky, Roberta L. (U 
Michigan) Effects of sentence length, content, and 
transformational form in a memory overflow task. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 55-60. —H. 
B. Savin and E. Perchonock (see PA, Vol 40:1 104) used a 
memory-overflow paradigm to investigate sentence 
memory. For a series of trials, they required Ss to 
remember a sentence and as many words as possible 
from a subsequent 8-word string. They found that word 
recall decreased as the sentences’ transformational 
complexity increased. Subse uently, W. A. Matthews 
(see PA, Vol 42:18761) revealed that the original study 
had confounded transformational complexity with sen- 
tence length, and that the latter produced the memory 
effects. In the present study, transformational form, 
sentence length, and number of content words in the 
sentence (also previously confounded) were manipulat- 
ed, and the effects of these factors were separated with 
regression analyses. Data from 20 undergraduates show 
that the best model, using criteria of prediction and 
simplicity, was based on content words alone. —Journal 
abstract. 

1821. Shaughnessy, John J. & Nowaczyk, Ronald H. 
(Hope Coll) Retroactive effects of whole/part transfer: 
Support for the list-discrimination theory. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 669-675. 
—Investigates R. J. Sternberg and G. Н. Bower's (see 
PA, Vol 52:09257) indinga which support the list- 
discrimination theory of the negative transfer in the 
whole/part paradigm in free recall. To determine 
whether the results were due to the procedures used, 48 
experimental Ss were required to learn a free-recall list 
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consisting of 10 items taken from a previously learned 
list of 20 items, while 48 controls learned a transfer list of 
10 items unrelated to the Ist-list items. АП Ss were then 
asked for final recall of the Ist list and finally, to identify 
the list or lists in which either the 20 ist-list items 
(experimental Ss) or the 10 Ist-list and 10 2nd-list items 
(controls) had appeared. Negative transfer was found 
during 2nd-list learning. Experimental Ss also showed 
greater accuracy of list identification for items appearing 
in both the Ist and the 2nd list than for those occurring 
only in the Ist list. Results support Sternberg and 
Bower's findings. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

1822. Sloboda, John A. (U Keele, England) Visual 
perception of musical notation: Registering pitch 
symbols in memory. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 1-16. —Five experi- 
ments examined the way in which 18 college student 
musicians differed from 18 nonmusician students in their 
recognition of briefly exposed pitch notation. Exps I and 
II demonstrate that musicians are superior to nonmusi- 
cians in their immediate written recall of stimuli 
containing more than 3 notes but only when the stimulus 
is available for 150 msec or more. Results are accounted 
for by a model proposed by M. Coltheart (1972). Two 
coding processes act simultaneously on the stimulus, one 
a fast visual coding, and the other a slower, but more 
[шшш abstract coding. Nonmusicians appeared to 

е lacking a 2nd, abstract, coding which musicians 
possess. Exps III and IV investigated the nature of the 
abstract code for musicians by presenting various types 
of interference in the linguistic or musical mode. Neither 
concurrent letter naming nor concurrent memorization 
of pitches caused a decrement in the original visual task, 
suggesting that musicians may not have been using 
simple naming or pitching transformations in coding the 
visual input. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1823. Stelmach, George E.; Kelso, J. A. & McCullagh, 
Penny D. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Preselection and 
response biasing in short-term motor memory. Memory 
& Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 41), 62-66. —Conducted 2 
experiments comparing preselected (S-defined) and 
constrained (E-defined) movements. In Exp I, 36 
undergraduates made reproduction responses immedi- 
ately or under unfilled and filled 15-sec retention 
intervals, Recall of preselected movements was clearly 
superior until the interpolation of information processing 
activity. In addition, preselected movements demonstrat- 
ed no forgetting over a 15-sec retention interval, while 
constrained movements evidenced spontaneous memory 
loss, suggesting that preselected possess a stronger 
representation in memory. In Exp II, 32 male undergrad- 
uates made criterion responses under preselected or 
constrained conditions, while the interpolated movement 
was always in the constrained mode and +/—40° from 
the criterion. While preselected recall was clearly 
superior to constrained recall, response biasing was 
clearly evident in both. The failure to find differential 
biasing effects is discussed in terms of a relative trace 
strength hypothesis. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. : 

1824. Szalay, Lorand B. & Bryson, Jean A. (American 
Inst for Research, Washington, DC) Comparative 
analysis of words and pictures through associations. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1) 275-296. 
—A comparative analysis of associations produced to 
words and pictures by 100 undergraduates showed that 
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the 2 approaches were closely comparable but produced 
responses which were differently focused. While the 
word-stimulated responses were somewhat more generic, 
the picture-stimulated associations were more narrow 
and specific. All the measures developed previously in 
the context of word-stimulated associations were found 
to be equally applicable and informative with picture- 
stimulated associations as well. Results demonstrate the 
vu reri of perceptual semantic and affective-attitudi- 
nal factors in the association process. Corresponding 
words and pictures elicited closely similar response 
distributions with correlations in the range of .7. The 
importance of centrally mediated mechanisms in the 
process of elicitation is noted. —Journal abstract. 

1825. Wessel, Joan E. (U Iowa) The effect of verbal 
directions regarding solution predictability on learning 
and transfer of children's problem solving behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4267. 

1826. Wildemann, Donald G. (U North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Stimulus distinctiveness and backward 
associations. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 124-126. —In 2 paired-associate 
experiments with a total of 48 undergraduates, | stimulus 
was made a distinctive item by making this stimulus a 
different color from all other items. In subsequent 
backward-association tests, the distinctive stimulus was 
emitted as a correct backward association significantly 
more frequently than other items. In other analyses, the 
number of correct forward anticipations was computed 
for each of the nondistinctive pairs and used as a 
measure of forward associative strength. These analyses 
showed that stimulus distinctiveness produced a greater 
effect on backward associations than did forward 
associative strength. For the nondistinctive pairs, the 
correlation between the number of correct forward 
anticipations and the subsequent probability of a correct 
backward association accounted for less than 6% of the 
variance, —Journal abstract. 
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1827. Catalano, John F. (State U New York, Cort- 
land) End-spurt in addition of numbers. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 121-122. —End-spurt 
(performance improvement as the end of a task ap- 
9 has been previously found among Ss who 

elieved that the task was 90% completed in both 
vigilance and rotary pursuit tracking. The present 
experiment was carried out to determine whether this 
would hold true for the addition of numbers. Data from 
51 undergraduates confirm the findings. A significant 
performance decrement also occurred when Ss believed 
they were only 50% completed. —Journal abstract. 

1828. Fish, Marian C. (Columbia U) The effects of 
verbal reinforcement, interest, and performance feed- 
back on task performance. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4248. 

1829. Gatchel, Robert J. & Proctor, Janet D. (U 
Texas, Arlington) Physiological correlates of learned 
helplessness in man. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 85(1) 27-34. —Assessed physiological 
correlates (heart rate, skin resistance, and GSR) of 
learned helplessness in 48 undergraduates. One group of 
Ss was pretreated with a series of inescapable aversive 
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tones, and the degree of impairment was measured on a 
subsequent solvable anagram solution task. These Ss 
were compared with a group pretreated with escapable 
aversive tones and a control group which passively 
listened to the tones without attempting to escape them. 
Results replicate the learned helplessness effect: The 
group pretreated with inescapable tones demonstrated 
greatly impaired performance at solving anagrams 
relative to the other groups. Moreover, the learned- 
helplessness group demonstrated lower tonic skin con- 
ductance levels, smaller phasic skin conductance respon- 
ses, and more spontaneous electrodermal activity relative 
to the group pretreated with escapable tones. These are 
symptoms which some researchers have claimed to be 
associated with clinical depression. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1830. Hale, W. Daniel & Strickland, Bonnie R. 
(Emory U) The induction of mood states and their 
effect on cognitive and social behaviors. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 396-398. 
—Attempted to replicate the findings of D. Aderman 
(see PA, Vol 49:4374), and of B. R. Strickland et al 
(1974) who demonstrated that affect states induced in the 
psychological laboratory significantly influence subse- 
quent behaviors. 60 female undergraduates were (a) 
administered a digit symbol test and the Stroop Color- 
Word Test; (b) read an elation, depression, or control 
mood statement pre- and posttesting; and (c) were given 
a battery of dependent measures, including the Depres- 
sion Adjective Check List and the Comfortable Interper- 
sonal Distance Scale. Results provide further evidence 
that mood states can be efficiently manipulated in the 
psychological laboratory, do not support Aderman’s 
findings concerning the effects of mood on helping 
behavior, and suggest that these mood states influence 
some of the same behaviors affected by clinical depres- 
sion. 

1831. Kozma, Albert & Kerwin, Susan.(Memorial U of 

Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) The effects of a 
monetary incentive on the accuracy of post-training 
self-reinforcement behavior. Canadian Journal of Beha- 
vioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 420-428. —96 paid 
undergraduates classified as high or low self-reinforcers 
during a baseline phase were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 
criterion groups and trained to a 40 or an 80% criterion 
on a 4-choice discrimination task. Ss' self-reinforcement 
behavior was assessed during a posttraining phase, and a 
rating scale evaluating confidence in the accuracy of 
their choice during the posttraining phase was given. The 
higher training level was associated with a higher self- 
reinforcement (SR) accuracy, while high baserate was 
associated with a greater SR frequency and more 
indiscriminate SR behavior. Incentive did not improve 
SR гв Confidence ratings of females were related 
to training level, baseline grouping, and incentive, while 
in males the ratings were related to training level and 
baseline grouping. (French summary) (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1832. Roth, Susan & Kubal, Larry (Duke U) Effects of 
noncontingent reinforcement on tasks of differing 
importance: Facilitation and learned helplessness. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
32(4), 680-691. —Following the learned helplessness 
paradigm, the present study employing 63 un ergradu- 
ates assessed the hypothesized existence of a curvilinear 
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relationship between experiences of no control and 
helpless behavior. Two factors thought to affect the 
impact of experiences with noncontingent reinforcement 
were investigated: the amount of helplessness training 
and the importance attributed to the training task. 
Helplessness training consisted of varying intensities of 
experience with noncontingent reinforcement on con- 
cept-formation-type problems in situations differing in 
perceived importance. Results are generally as expected. 
Both facilitation and helplessness effects were found; 
task importance and amount of training increased the 
likelihood of helplessness effects. Results are discussed in 
terms of possible qualifications of the effects of noncon- 
tingent reinforcement. —Journal abstract. 

1833. Strickland, Bonnie R.; Hale, W. Daniel & 
Anderson, Linda K. (U Massachusetts) Effect of induced 
mood states on activity and self reported affect. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
399-401. —Used E. Velton’s (see PA, Vol 43:9031) 
methodology for laboratory induction of mood states to 
investigate the effect of cognitively induced mood 
manipulation on behaviors commonly associated with 
clinical depression. Male and female psychology stu- 
dents were administered the Multiple Affect Adjective 
Check List; read elation, depression, or neutral mood 
statements; and completed measures of time estimation, 
feelings, and activity preferences. Results support use of 
Velton's methodology, show significant differences in 
Tesponses under positive and negative affect, and give 
implicit support to a cognitive mediation theory of 
depression in that the things people say to themselves, or 
think about themselves, affect bonor 

1834. Udin, Harry; Olswanger, Gary & Vogler, Roger 
E. (Claremont Graduate School) Evidence for a spatial 
gradient of avoidance behavior in humans. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 275-278. — Studied 
the functional relationship between human avoidance 
behavior and spatial proximity of fear stimulus by 
allowing 4 19-28 yr old Ss to control the approach of a 
fear stimulus. The probability of avoidance behavior, 
defined as stopping the approach of fear stimulus, 
increased as the distance between Ss and the fear 
stimulus decreased. Results suggest that a gradient 
model may be an adequate conceptual framework for 
some human avoidance behavior. —Journal abstract. 


Attention & Consciousness States 


1835. Bányai, Éva I. & Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U) 
A comparison of active-alert hypnotic induction with 
traditional relaxation induction. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 218-224. — Describes 
the testing of an active-alert induction procedure which 
sufficiently controlled conditions to permit а comparison 
between the alterations produced by that procedure and 
those produced by the traditional relaxation induction 
technique. Ss were 50 university students. In the active- 
alert induction the S rode a bicycle ergometer under 
load, keeping eyes open while exercising and receiving 
suggestions of alertness. The alternate form, used in 
random alternation with the same Ss, consisted of the 
standard eye-fixation and relaxation induction of the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form B (SHSS- 
B). Within each session on 2 days during which each S 
served, the induction procedure was followed by 8 tests 
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of responses to suggestion, from the SHSS-A and SHSS- 
B. The mean measured hypnotic responsiveness was 
independent of the type of induction. The active-alert 
condition was characterized by an acceleration of the 
rate of pedaling for the more responsive Ss. Although the 
subjective alterations differed between the 2 kinds of 
induction, the highly susceptible reported that in both 
cases altered states were achieved. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1836. Davidson, Richard J.; Goleman, Daniel J. & 
Schwartz, Gary E. (Harvard U) Attentional and affective 
concomitants of meditation: A cross-sectional study. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
235-238. —Explored differences in attentional absorp- 
tion and trait anxiety in 58 undergraduates divided into 4 
groups: (a) controls who were interested in but did not 
practice meditation, (b) beginners who had meditated for 
1 mo or less, (c) short-term meditators who regularly 
practiced for 1-24 mos, and (d) long-term meditators 
who practiced for more than 2 yrs. Ss were administered 
the Shor Personal Experiences Questionnaire (PEQ), the 
Tellegen Absorption Scale (TAS), and the Spielberger 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) in trait form. As 
predicted, significant increases in the PEQ and TAS and 
significant decrements in the STAI were observed from 
controls through long-term meditators. This pattern, 
associated with the practice of meditation (ie. decre- 
ments in trait anxiety and increments in the capacity to 
attend), is consistent with physiological data indicating 
that meditation is associated with decrements in auto- 
nomic arousal and increments in cortical responsivity. 
—Journal abstract. 

1837. Gibbons, Don,(W Georgia Coll) Hyperempiria, 
a new “altered state of consciousness" induced by 
suggestion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 47-53. —Argues that if the perception of one's 
own awareness is a subjective phenomenon, then trance- 
induction procedures may be devised which avoid the 
negative stereotypes and implicit authoritarian connota- 
tions which are inherent in the concept of hypnosis, 
while simultaneously facilitating responsiveness to sug- 
gestion. Previous attempts to accomplish this by modifi- 
cations of the traditional hypnotic paradigm are dis- 
cussed, and a new paradigm (hyperempiria) and induc- 
tion procedure are presented. —Journal abstract. 

1838, Lavie, Peretz & Sutter, David. (U Florida) 
Differential responding to the beta movement after 
waking from REM and nonREM sleep. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 595-603. —10 young 
adults were wakened from REM sleep and from NREM 
sleep on 2 nonconsecutive nights and were tested to 
determine their upper and lower beta-movement thresh- 
olds. The ranges of the illusion were found to be 
significantly wider after waking from REM sleep than 
after waking from NREM sleep or before sleep. The 
differential responding to the beta movement supports 
the experimental hypothesis that apparent motion may 
provide sensitive detectors of the operation during 
wakefulness of the Basic Rest-Activity Cycle, of which 
REM and NREM sleep are opposite phases that carry 
over into wakefulness. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1839. London, Perry.(U Southern California, Los 
Angeles) Kidding around with hypnosis. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 24(2), 105-121. —Reviews a long term research 
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project relating hypnotic susceptibility to performance 
and personality variables in adults and children. Several 
experiments indicated that Ss who are low in hypnotic 
susceptibility try harder than high susceptibles for 
maximum performances on strength, endurance, psycho- 
motor coordination, and cognitive tests, thought high 
susceptibles are generally more pleased with their own 
rformances. Other experiments indicated that Ss of 
igh hypnotic susceptibility have slower brain-wave 
patterns under relaxed, nonhypnotic conditions than do 
low susceptibles. These findings, together with a 3rd set 
of findings on the developmental character of hypnotic 
susceptibility, led to the theory that hypnotic susceptibil- 
ity and brain-wave patterns are both inversely correlated 
with achievement motivation and with its developmental 
roots in childhood independence training. An “йт 
research program was initiated to investigate the hypoth- 
esized relationships. (German, French & Spanish sum- 
maries) (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1840. Long, John.(MRC, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Division of attention between non- 
verbal signals: All-or-none or shared processing? 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1976(ЕеБ), 
Vol 28(1), 47-69. —Reviews criteria proposed by D. E. 
Broadbent (1971) for deciding between "all-or-none" 
and "shared" models of divided attention. The criteria 
were modified: Three experiments were conducted using 
46 young Royal Navy men. Of the modified criteria, the 
reduction in efficiency and the shape of the normalized 
ROC curve are identified as being diagnostic for 
deciding between the 2 models. When applied to the 
results Exps I and II involving the recognition of difficult 
ОЛЫ БАГ ЧС which showed performance on the 
signals presented together to be significantly worse than 
performance on the signals when presented alone, both 
criteria favored the shared model. Results of Exp III with 
easy signals indicate that artifacts unrelated to attention 
were unable to account for the reduction in efficiency 
with difficult signals. It is concluded that the shared 
model has the widest application to these results. The 
role of the all-or-none model appears to be restricted to 
conditions of extreme informational overload. The 
movement of noncentral decision criteria and the 
unequal contribution of the individual dimensions to 
overall multidimension performance suggest that a 
reduction in the quality of decision-making may accom- 
pany the division of attention, as well as the reduction of 
information derived from the signals. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1841. Radford, John.(North East London Polytechnic, 
England) An image of death in dreams and ballads. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1975(Nov), Vol 6(3), 
15-22. —Reports a particularly vivid dream of death 
with imagery similar to that found in traditional ballads 
of the British Isles. Data on the commonality of such 
imagery was sought from MENSA members, who must 
have a standard IQ score above the 98th percentile to 
belong to the organization. Responses of 88 members 
revealed comparable images in the dream reports. It is 
suggested that such images are widespread and deep- 
rooted, and that their investigation is a proper concern of 
psychology. —Journal abstract. ) : 

1842. Sen, Arun & Chowdhury, B. P. (U Delhi, India) 
Effect of distraction on a letter cancellation task. 
Psychological Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 69-72. —A 
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letter cancellation task was given to 30 boys under 3 
environmental conditions: (a) no distraction (normal 
condition), (b) visual distraction condition, and (c) 
auditory distraction condition. Visual distraction was 
introduced through a stroboscope and auditory distrac- 
tion through an electric bell with sound pressure level of 
90 dB. The duration of the task was 4 min for each S and 
the distraction conditions obtained throughout the 
experiment (except in the normal condition). Results 
show that performance of the Ss under both distraction 
conditions was significantly better than in the normal 
condition, with no significant difference in performance 
between the two. Findings are explained in relation to 
"arousal" theory. It is suggested that if a task is very 
easy, Ss might do the work better under distraction 
conditions, the distractor acting as a stimulant to wake 
the Ss up from a monotonous situation. —Journal 
abstract. 

1843. Taub, John M.; Tanguay, Peter E. & Clarkson, 
Douglas, (U Virginia Medical School, Sleep & Dream 
Lab) Effects of daytime naps on performance and mood 
in a college student population. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 210-217. —Studied the 
effects of daytime naps on performance and mood in 18 
healthy male university students who habitually slept 2 
hr-2 hrs in the afternoon. Measurements were obtained 
from an auditory reaction time task and a mood 
adjective checklist 20 min before and after а control 
condition and 2 EEG recorded afternoons of sleep. The 
experimental conditions comprised a 2-hr period of 
wakefulness, a Yohr nap from 4:35-5:05 PM and a 2-hr 
nap from 3:05-5:05 PM. Following each sleep treatment 
there were statistically significant shift, of improved 
reaction time performance and elevated subjective 
arousal, as assessed by the mood scales, when compared 
with the control condition. The effect of increased 
efficiency following sleep was a proximately equivalent 
in extent between 2-hr and !4-hr naps. These findings 
indicate that behavioral and psychological functions are 
facilitated by short periods of habitual sleep in the 
afternoon. (49 ref) —Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (ANIMAL) 


1844. Dodwell, P. C.; Timney, Brian N. & Emerson, 
Victor F. (Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) Development 
of visual stimulus-seeking in dark-rearing kittens. 
Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5554), 777-778. —At 5 days 
of age, 6 kittens were housed with their mothers in a 
com letely dark room for 3 mo. From Day 15, 20, or 23 
until Day 90, Ss were individually placed in an 
experimental chamber where they were trained to press a 
panel that illuminated a Stripe pattern. Ss received 
training in | or 2 I-hr sessions/day. Two light-reared 
controls were treated identically except that they were 
housed in a larger cat colony on an alternating 12-hr 
light-dark schedule; 1 S served as an auditory control 
(pressing the panel delivered a 3,000-4,000-Hz tone 
instead of light) and was allowed access to light only on 
alternate days. Findings show that neither dark- nor 

light-reared Ss pressed for much light in the Ist 2 mo of 
life, but that beginning at about Day 60, dark-reared Ss 
exhibited a dramatic increase in self-produced exposure, 
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in sharp contrast to the controls. Increases in exposure 
were accompanied by changes in pattern of responding — 
both the number of panel presses and the average 
press durations increased. All dark-reared Ss changed 
their behavior at about the same age. It is suggested that 
the Ss were seeking visual stimulation specifically, rather 
than some general increase in sensory input. Overall 
findings emphasize that the functional tuning of the 
contour-coding system of the visual cortex cannot simply 
be equated with the process of perceptual development. 
—L. Gorsey. 

1845. Gadbury, Jane C. (Agricultural Development & 
Advisory Service, Shardlow, England) Some preliminary 
field observations on the order of entry of cows into 
herringbone parlours. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 275-281. —Preliminary field obser- 
vations of 3 commercial herds of cows (mainly Friesian) 
were made over | yr. Although most cows entered the 
milking parlor at random, some cows showed a pattern 
in their behavior. There was a tendency for higher 
yielding cows and those in early lactation to enter in the 
earlier stages of milking, while older cows entered in the 
latter stages. 

1846. Hall, Warren G.; Cramer, Catherine P. & Blass, 
Elliott M. (Johns Hopkins U) Developmental changes in 
suckling of rat pups. Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 258(5533), 
318-320. —Studied the developmental characteristics of 
and changes in the behavior of suckling rats as they 
locate, apprehend, and suckle the nipples of anesthetized 
dams. Ss were tested in deprived and nondeprived 
conditions; deprived Ss were removed from the litter 22 
hrs before testing and housed in an incubator, while 
nondeprived Ss were removed from the mother at 
anesthetization. Four main suckling patterns were 
observed: (a) Neonatal rats are capable of attaching and 
suckling on their own; the mother does not have to play 
an active role, even at parturition. (b) Suckling (as 
defined by the latency to attach toa nipple) is not under 
control of nutritional events for the Ist 8-10 hrs after 
birth; nondeprived Ss apprehended a nipple at least as 
fast as deprived Ss. (c) The development of nipple 
shifting indicates that the nipple of the anesthetized dam 
is, after a certain age, no longer an adequate stimulus to 
sustain suckling. (d) The described procedure, which 
eliminates the active contribution of the mother from the 
nursing situation, appears to be a reasonable way of 
isolating and analyzing events that control suckling 
during ontogeny. Data indicate the need to reassess 
traditional views of suckling behavior. —L. Gorsey. 

1847. Jacobs, G. H. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Wavelength discrimination in gray squirrels. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 325-327. —Experiments with 2 
highly experienced gray squirrels showed that Ss’ 
discrimination for wavelengths from the middle part of 
the spectrum was very poor. These data and other 
observations tend to Support the view that these animals 
have dichromatic color vision. The wavelength-discrimi- 
nation for the gray squirrel is very similar in form to that 
classically reported for human protanopes and deutera- 
nopes. 

1848. Kaufman, Lynn W. (Rutgers State U, Douglass 
Coll) Duration of early visual experience and visual cliff 
behavior of chicks. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 1-4. —Studied visual cliff behavior 
in 120 domestic chicks as a function of 22, 46, 70, 94, or 
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118 hrs of rearing in a deep or shallow environment. 
Preference for the deep side of the visual cliff increased 
directly with duration of depth Tearing but was uninflu- 
enced at any duration of shallow rearing. Although 
qualitative differences existed in the behaviors of 
shallow- and deep-reared Ss which crossed the cliff, the 
loss of depth avoidance by the latter group appears to be 
Specific to the rearing and testing apparatus. —Journal 
abstract. 

1849. Kazzal, Najeeb T. (U Tennessee) Evaluation of 
some genetic and environmental factors affecting 
growth and development of Awassi sheep in lraq. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5264. 

1850. Kelly, R. W. & Whateley, J. A. (Invermay 
Agricultural Research Ctr, Mosgiel, New Zealand) 
Observations on the calving T red deer (Cervus 
elaphus) run in confined areas. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 293-300. —Observations of 67 red- 
deer calves born over a period of 65 days showed that 
one was stillborn, 16 died within 4 days of birth, and 
another died when 46 days old. 11 of the calves that died 
within 4 days of birth suffered from moderate to severe 
trauma apparently caused by beatings inflicted by 
several hinds in the herd. Parturient behavior was similar 
to that of other ungulates. 

1851. Metcalfe, John. The influence of incubatory 
photic stimuli on chicks' visual intensity preference for 
approach behavior. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 49-55. — Conducted 2 experiments 
with 66 White Leghorn x Black Australorp chicks. 
Incubating Ss were presented with a high-intensity or 
low-intensity photic flicker stimulus or with no photic 
stimulation. Ss were tested at 16 hrs of posthatching for 
approach behavior or at 96 hrs for imprinting perform- 
ance to the 2 visual flicker stimuli. The data were 
analyzed in accord with the arguments of whether those 
stimuli that effectively elicit approach behavior are 
determined by interaction between maturation and 
experience or by a genetic program. Results show that 
prehatch exposure to photic flicker stimuli affects initial 
approach behavior and imprinting performance, sup- 
porting the interaction position in opposition to the 
genetically programmed position. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1852. Ruckebusch, Y. (Ecole Nationale Vétérinaire, 
Lab de Physiologie, Toulouse, France) Feeding and 
sleep patterns of cows prior to and post parturition. 
Applied Animal mire 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 283-292. 
—Examined effects of late pregnancy and early lactation 
on feeding and sleep patterns in 2 stalled cows. 
Recordings of jaw movements and electrocorticograms 
from 2 wks before to 4 wks after parturition showed (a) 
feeding occurred only шн the daytime, and the mean 
daily time spent in food intake and rumination increased 
progressively throughout the Ist 4 wks of lactation (after 
parturition); and (b) disturbances in sleep patterns 
occurred during the Ist 2 days after separation from 
calves, when cows suckled their calves, and during a 
period of no milking. 

1853. Schwartz, Gail M.; Hoffman, Howard S.; Stitt, 
Christopher L. & Marsh, Roger R. (Bryn Mawr Coll) 
Modification of the rat’s acoustic startle response by 
antecedent visual stimulation. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 
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2(1), 28-37. —Conducted 6 experiments with a total of 
10 male hooded and 15 male albino Charles River rats. 
Ss were exposed to a light flash followed at various 
temporal intervals by a Startle-eliciting 117 db (re 20 
LN/m?) burst of white noise. The visual stimulus 
engendered startle response inhibition (maximally when 
the lead time was 64-250 msec) as well as startle response 
latency reduction (maximally when the lead time was 2-8 
msec.) The temporal functions for the effects of visual 
stimuli paralleled those previously reported for startle 
modification by acoustic events. Further study revealed 
that, given optimal lead times, inhibition is produced 
reliably by weaker visual stimuli than latency reduction. 
This differential sensitivity to visual stimuli is also 
analogous to previously reported findings for events in 
the acoustic environment. It reveals that the neural 
mechanisms that mediate latency reduction and inhib- 
ition can be engaged by either acoustic or visual 
stimulation. —Journal abstract. 

1854. Scull, John W. & MacPhail, Euan M. (Cedar 
Lodge Ctr, Cobble Hill, Canada) Behavioural contrast 
does not occur with continuous reinforcement in the 
positive component. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(1), 77-82. —Notes that an 
experiment reported by H. M. Jenkins (1961) obtained 
positive behavioral contrast in a discrimination. with 
continuous reinforcement of the positive stimulus. A 
large body of research, however, has failed to obtain 
positive contrast with this type of schedule. Jenkins's 
experiment was repeated with 12 hybrid pigeons and an 
added control group matched to the discrimination 
group in number of nonreinforced components. No 
positive contrast was obtained, and it is concluded that 
Jenkins's result cannot be interpreted as positive con- 
trast. Implications of this result for some theoretical 
accounts of positive contrast are discussed. (18 ref) 
—Journal atsbract. 

1855. Wilkinson, R. & Howse, P. E. (U Southampton, 
England) Time resolution of acoustic signals by birds. 
Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 258(5533), 320-321. — Tested the 
ability of bullfinches (Pyrruhula pyrrhula), greenfinches 
(Carduelis chloris), pigeons (Columba livia), and 8 human 
Ss to discriminate between a single-click and a dual-click 
stimulus with varying inter-click intervals. In birds, 
operant conditioning procedures were used, and thresh- 
olds for discrimination (ie. the minimum inter-click 
interval for the dual click on which Ss showed discrimi- 
nation between the 2 types of clicks) were assessed with 3 
methods: method of limits, method of constant stimuli, 
and a procedure which evaluated relative responsiveness 
to the clicks. Thresholds for discrimination of dual clicks 
from single clicks, for all birds, were between 2 and 4 
msec. Human Ss reported that the 2 clicks were no 
longer heard as separate events when the interval 
between them was reduced to 12-50 msec. Results 
suggest that information is encoded in the temporal 
patterning of the “sequence calls" of bullfinches and is 
available to these birds. Implications for bird song 
communication and individual recognition in birds are 
noted. —L. Gorsey. 


Learning & Motivation 


1856. Bertsch, Gregory J. (U New Ham shire) 
Punishment of consummatory and instrumental beber 
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ior: A review. Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 
26(1), 13-31. —Several reviews of the punishment 
literature have suggested that consummatory response 
punishment results in dramatic response suppression 
unlike that found with instrumental response punish- 
ment. Differences produced by response-eliciting or 
discriminative functions of punishment have often 
confounded with the type of response punished. Metho- 
dological requirements are discussed which need to be 
met before differences between instrumental and con- 
summatory response punishment procedures can be 
attributed to the type of response punished, rather than 
to other variables known to alter punishment's effect. 
The literature indicates that mild aversive consequences 
facilitate sexual, attack, and licking behavior. More 
intense aversive stimuli appear to suppress consummato- 
behavior more than instrumental behavior. Implica- 
tions of these data for theories of experimental neurosis 
and incentive theories of punishment are discussed. (60 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1857. Bicker, Gerd & Spatz, Hanns-Christof. (U 
Freiburg Inst für Biologie III, W Germany) Maze- 
learning ability of Drosophila melanogaster. Nature, 
1976(Mar), Vol 260(5449), 371. —Questions the general- 
izability of D. A. Hay's (1975) finding that the probabili- 
у of right-left choices by Drosophila in а uniformly 
illuminated multiple-step maze evens on the path 
through the maze oltre reaching the choice point. In the 
present study, which used 2-step mazes, similar devia- 
tions from binomial distributions were observed, even in 
dark controls and when none of the alternatives in the 
maze was blocked (such that the Ss could proceed to the 
end of the maze by either route). It is argued that Hay’s 
interpretation that the flies demonstrated associative 
learning is inappropriate, and that these observations 
would be better related to the correcting behavior or 
reverse turning observed in serveral different species. 
Data from 16 additional experiments similar to those 
conducted by Hays show that the effect was only about 
half as large as he reported and also occurred in the dark. 
—L, Gorsey. 

1858. Blanchard, Ray & Honig, Werner K. (Dalhousie 
U, Halifax, Canada) Surprise value of food determines 
its effectiveness as a reinforcer. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 67-74. —Pretrained 36 White Carneaux pigeons in 
Ыр Iona discrimination procedure. In the presence of a 
со огей houselight (5+), Ss received free food on a 
variable time schedule. The S+ alternated with a 
houselight of a different color (S-) in which food was 
withheld, All Ss were then autoshaped with a white 
keylight. One group (positive) was autoshaped in the 

presence of S+; 1 (negative) was autoshaped in S-; and 
1 (novel) in a houselight color never previously seen by 
Ss. The vhs group responded more to the keylight 
conditioned stimulus than did the novel or positive 
groups. In Exp II, a magazine-trained control was added, 
and the number of pretraining sessions was reduced. The 
itive group responded less than the other groups. 
esults support the hypothesis that the reinforcing 
effectiveness of an unconditioned stimulus increases with 
its surprise value. —Journal abstract. 
1859. Christian, Walter P. (National Asthma Ctr, 
Behavior Science Div, Denver, CO) Control of schedule- 
induced polydipsia: Sugar content of the dry food 
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reinforcer. Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 
41-47. —Schedule-induced polydipsia for water was 
produced in 3 food-deprived female Sprague-Dawley 
rats using a FI 60-sec barpress schedule for sugarless dry- 
food reinforcers. Ss were then exposed to a FI 60-sec 
schedule for 90% dextrose pellets which had been found 
to be highly preferred over sugarless pellets in preexperi- 
mental free-choice tests. During the 90% dextrose 
condition, polydipsia was eliminated in all Ss. When Ss 
were returned to the sugarless pellet FI 60-sec schedule, 
polydipsic intake levels were recovered. A within-interval 
analysis of licks emitted across the 3 FI conditions 
revealed a similar intrainterval distribution of licks, 
despite a significant reduction in licks/session during the 
dextrose condition. Although barpresses progressively 
increased across sessions, a similar intrainterval distribu- 
tion of barpresses was maintained during each FI 
condition. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1860. Christian, Walter P. (The National Asthma 
Center, Behavior Science Div, Denver, CO) Interactive 
effects of interpellet interval and pellet composition on 
schedule-induced licking and drinking behavior. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 122-124. 
—Randomly assigned female albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats to 3 groups of 4 Ss each. Ss were given different 
formulae of Noyes 45-mg dry food pellets (sugarless, 
7.5% sucrose, 7.5% glucose) on fixed time reinforcement 
schedules with interpellet intervals of 30, 60, and 90 sec. 
For all groups, as interpellet interval increased, water 
consumed and licks per session increased to a maximum 
and then decreased. Licks per pellet increased across 
sessions. There was a significant interaction between 
pellet formula and interpellet interval. The type of sugar 
contained in the food pellet affected the А of licks 
and the number of mls consumed. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1861. Cook, P. & Singer, G. (La Trobe U, Bundoora, 
Australia) Effects of stimulus displacement in adjunc- 
tive behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
16(1), 79-82. —Six La Trobe University strain, food- 
deprived rats were placed on an intermittent schedule 
(FI 60 sec) of food reinforcement and allowed to become 
polydipsic. When the drinking tube was em ty Ss 
showed a decrease but not complete cessation in icking. 
Ss whose drinking tube was empty or absent exhibited 
large increases in all other behaviors recorded (e.g., 
barpressing, locomotor and exploratory behaviors, floor 

gnawing, grooming, and attacking the drinking tube). 
When a filled drinking tube was reinstated all behaviors 
returned to approximately their original levels. These 
changes were not observed in the normal wet-tube group. 
Results are discussed in terms of current theories of 
adjunctive behaviors. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1862. Coulter, Xenia; Collier, Alexis C. & Campbell, 
Byron A. (State U New York, Stony Brook) Long-term 
retention of early Pavlovian fear conditioning in infant 
rats. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behav- 
ior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 48-56. —That organ- 
isms cannot remember events occurring during infancy 
may be the result of common forgetting processes 
exacerbated by the organism's increase in size during 
development Or a unique process such as insufficient 
neruological паса at the time of the early 
experience. To establish the uniqueness of infantile 
forgetting, size change was made irrelevant by exposing 
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infant rats to “ off-baseline" Pavlovian fear conditioning 
and assessing the effect of an apparatus-free conditioned 
stimulus upon independently established barpressing. In 
Exp I, with 16 albino rat pups, barpressing by Ss exposed 
to Pavlovian contingencies when 20-22 days old was 
substantially suppressed by the conditioned stimulus 
both 1 and 42 days after conditioning. In Exp II, with 11 
8-pup albino litters, Ss conditioned when 17-19 and 
20-22 days old again showed excellent retention, 
whereas Ss conditioned when 11-13 and 14-16 days old 
showed total forgetting 42 days later. In Exp III, with 7 
8-pup albino litters, Ss conditioned when 14-16 days old 
remembered well after 5 days, less well 10 days later, and 
not at all after 20 days. Findings suggest that size change 
may contribute to the forgetting of events occurring late 
in development but that neurological immaturity may 
underlie the forgetting of earlier events. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1863. Davis, Stephen F. (Austin Peay State U) 
Runway performance as a function of pellet habitua- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 
252. —Studied the effects of incremental or decremental 
pellet habituation on runway performance of 14 male 
albino rats. On Trials 2 and 3, Ss who received 
incremental habituation (1, 6, 11, 16, and 21 pellets on 
Days 1-5) had significantly faster start, run and goal 
times than Ss in the decremental (21, 16, 11, 6, and 1 
pellets on Days 1-5) group. No differences between 
groups were found on Trials | or 4. 

1864. Domjan, Michael.(U Texas, Austin) Determi- 
nants of the enhancement of flavored-water intake by 
prior exposure. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(i), 17-27. 
—Conducted 5 experiments with a total of 121 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. The intake of a 2% sodium 
saccharin solution was observed to increase as a function 
of both the number (Exp I) and the duration (Exp Ш) of 
prior periods of access to the saccharin flavor but did not 
increase when Ss were maintained on a fluid deprivation 
procedure in the absence of saccharin exposure (Exp II). 
The enhancement of intake was further influenced by the 
Schedule of saccharin preexposures in the absence of 
variations in the amount of solution tasted (Exp IV). The 
effect was not a function of the opportunity for Ss to 
determine their own pattern of contact with the saccha- 
rin flavor, the opportunity for association of the flavor 
with hunger and thirst reduction, or the amount of 
saccharin swallowed during preexposure (Exp V). Re- 
sults suggest that mere exposure to a flavored solution is 
sufficient to increase subsequent intakes. The phenome- 
non is discussed in terms of the attenuation of neophobia 
elicited by the novelty of flavored solutions. (2 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1865. Eaton, Newell K. (U Oregon Health Sciences 
Ctr, Portland) A detailed chronological review of the 
literature dealing with self-punitive locomotor behavior: 
1947-1974. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
&y, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 323. 

1866. Erwin, J. (U California, Davis) Laboratory- 
reared rhesus monkeys can use their tails as tools. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(l), 
129-130. —Observed that 4 rhesus monkeys reared in the 
laboratory used their tails to acquire objects (food and 
nonfood) from outside their cages. They also used their 
tails to hit humans and to tease both humans and 
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conspecifics, These observations are discussed in the 
context of a report of similar behavior performed by 
crab-eater macaques in a laboratory setting. —Journal 
abstract. 

1867. Grant, Douglas S. & Roberts, William A. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Sources of retroac- 
tive inhibition in pigeon short-term memory. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 
1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 1-16. —Used a delayed matching- 
to-sample (DMTS) task to test several hypotheses about 
Sources of retroactive inhibition (RI) in pigeon short- 
term memory. 10 adult Silver King pigeons were used in 
Exp I, and 9 of these were used again in Exps II-IV. 
After being trained on DMTS with colors and patterns, 
Ss were tested for RI in Exps I and II by presenting 
interpolated stimuli designed to test the influence of the 
dimensions of similarity, saliency, familiarity, complexi- 
ty, and degree of illumination. Of these dimensions, the 
only one which proved to be a significant source of RI 
was degree of illumination. Exps ЇЇ and IV demonstrat- 
ed a direct relationship between degree of illumination 
emitted from either the center key or house-light and the 
amount of RI. Possible mechanisms which could explain 
the strong influence of interpolated illumination upon 
retention in Ss are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1868. Harrison, Albert A. & Fisicaro, Sebastiano A. (U 
California, Davis) Stimulus familiarity and alley illumi- 
nation as determinants of approach response latencies 
of house crickets. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1), 147-152. —320 crickets (Acheta domesticus) 
were lodged in bins permeated with either cherry extract 
or oil of camphor. Three and 9 days later, Ss were placed 
in an alley in which a rag doused with either the familiar 
or novel substance was present in the goal area. Half the 
Ss were tested under conditions of low illumination, and 
half under conditions of high illumination. Ss more 
rapidly approached the familiar stimulus, but this effect 
was largely due to the performance of crickets in 100 of 
the 2 exposure conditions. Exposure to the cherry extract 
increased its relative attractiveness, while exposure to 
camphor decreased its relative unattractiveness. Laten- 
cies were shorter under conditions of high than low 
illumination. A simple incentive model is used to 
account for the co-effects of familiarity and illumination. 
—Journal abstract. 

1869. Hay, D. A. (LaTrobe U, Bundoora, Australia) 
Maze-learning ability of Drosophila melanogaster: 
Reply. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260(5449), 371-372. 
— Replies to the criticisms of G. Bicker and Н. C. Spatz 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 2) about the author's study of 
maze-learning by Drosophila melanogaster. Bicker and 
Spatz's interpretation of the author's findings in terms of 
correcting behavior, rather than associative learning, is 
questioned on the grounds that correcting behavior 
cannot account for strain differences in choice-left and 
choice-right behaviors. It is argued that all Bicker and 
Spatz have done in their studies is to confirm a previous 
demonstration of spontaneous alternation in Drosophila. 
The need to consider both genetic variation and 
apparatus differences in maze learning work with 
Drosophila is stressed. —L. Gorsey. р 

1870. Klein, Stephen B. et al.(Old Dominion U) 
Acquisition of a conditioned aversion as a function of 
age and measurement technique. Physiological Psychol- 


ogy, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 379-384. —2 experiments with 
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a total of 108 female Sprague-Dawley rats investigated 
variables influencing the acquisition of a conditioned 
aversion in juvenile and adult Ss. In Exp I, juvenile and 
adult Ss received 6 scopolamine-illness puros utilizing 
a forced single-bottle measurement technique. Whereas 
adult Ss learned an aversion to sucrose more rapidly 
when sucrose was novel rather than familiar, neither 
familiarized nor novel juvenile Ss exhibited any aversion 
to sucrose. Exp II compared acquisition of a taste 
aversion in juvenile Ss and adult Ss with either a I-bottle 
forced technique or a 2-bottle choice procedure. Adult Ss 
acquired an aversion to sucrose associated with LiCl 
illness more rapidly with а 2-bottle than а l-bottle 
measurement technique, although a strong sucrose 
aversion was seen in adult Ss after four sucrose-illness 
pairings with the 1-bottle technique. Young juvenile Ss 
avoided sucrose when a 2-bottle free choice procedure 
was employed, while showing only a weak aversion to 
sucrose with the forced technique after 4 pairings. 
Results show that young animals can learn to avoi 
taste associated with illness if the appropriate conditions 
are employed, —Journal abstract. 

1871. Kopp, James; Bourland, Gordon; Tarte, Robert 
D. & Vernon, Charles В. (U Texas, Arlington) Acquisi- 
tion of bar pressing in nondeprived rats. Psychological 
Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 49-54. —In 2 separate 
experiments conducted in different laboratories, 4 female 
albino rats were housed in operant chambers for 100 
days with water and food pellets freely available. Ss could 
also obtain food pellets by leverpressing on FR-! 
schedules. All Ss learned to leverpress and obtained 
some food via the bar, varying from 2.1% to 13.596 of the 
total number of pellets. consumed. Two Ss began 
barpressing immediately; the other 2 began to make 
significant numbers of responses on Days 30 and 48, 
eorr Results are interpreted in terms of previous 
theories of contrafreeloading and neophobia, none which 
прозата adequate to account for the data. —Journal 
abstract. 

1872. Lowe, C. Fergus; Davey, Graham C. & Harzem, 
Peter.(U Wales, Cardiff) After-effects of reinforcement 
magnitude on temporally spaced responding. Psycholog- 
ical Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 33-40. —Trained 2 
male albino rats on 2-component DRL schedules. In 
testing, a different concentration of liquid reinforcer was 
used in each session. The main effects were on the 
interresponse times iniuated by reinforced responses. 
The median duration of these interresponse times and 
the rate of reinforcement increased as functions of 
reinforcer concentration. There was a corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of performance. These effects 
are attributed to the inhibiting aftereffect of the 
reinforcer, rather than to an increase in the temporal 
accuracy of ре ormance. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1873. Lubow, В. E.; Rifkin, Bathsheva & Alec, Malka. 
(Tel-Aviv U, Ramat-Aviv, Israel) The context effect: 
The relationship between stimulus preexposure and 
environmental! preexposure determines subsequent 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 38-47. —Notes 
that perceptual learning studies indicate that stimulus 
re-exposure enhances subsequent learning, while latent 
inhibition studies indicate that it retards subsequent 

learning. An analysis of the 2 paradigms suggests that 
predictions in regard to the effects of stimulus pre- 
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exposure must take into account not only the novelty of 
the stimulus but the relationship of that novelty to that of 
the environment at the time of testing. 2 studies with 
identical designs, 1 with 80 male and 80 female 
kindergartners and 1 with 80 male Charles River rats, 
were conducted. In both studies, enhancement of 
learning was achieved when a new stimulus was 
presented in an old environment or an old stimulus in a 
new environment as compared to either a new stimulus 
in a new environment or an old stimulus in an old 
environment. This demonstrated latent inhibition and 
perceptual learning and showed that the direction of the 
effects of stimulus preexposure is dependent on the 
relative novelty of the environment. A 2-process theory 
based on enhancing salience dnd conditioning and 
arousal is proposed to account for the pattern of results. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1874. Navarick, as J. & Fantino Edmund. 
(California State U, Fullerton) Self-control and general 
models of choice. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 75-87. 
—In a choice between an immediate, small reward and a 
delayed, large reward, an organism may be said to 
exhibit self-control if it chooses the large reward. Given 
an opportunity to avoid this choice, pigeons may commit 
themselves to the large reward, but if the choice is 
encountered they will almost always select the immedi- 
ate, small reward. This is compatible with some general 
theories of choice. The present study tested | such 
model, developed by H. Rachlin et al (see PA, Vol 
48:4519), which assumes that (a) relative choice respon- 
ses “match” the relative values of the outcomes, and (b) 
outcome values equal the product of rate and amount of 
reinforcement. Ss in 2 experiments were a total of 10 
male naive White Carneaux and 2 experienced Silver 
King pigeons. Ss chose between 4.5 and 1.5 sec access to 

ain with equal or unequal delays of reinforcement. 

hen delays consisted of unequal FI schedules the 
shorter delay terminated with the smaller reward, and 
preference for the large reward increased with the 
absolute size of the delays. However, preference for the 
large reward increased with delay size even when the 
delays were equal. It is shown that both findings are 
derivable from either models of choice based on 
gradients of reinforcing value or from a more general 
model which assumes preference to depend on the 
reduction in time to reinforcement correlated with the 
alternatives. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1875. Robinson, Ellen. (Yeshiva U, Stern Coll for 
Women) The effects of litter size and crowding on 
position learning by male and female albino rats. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 61-66. —140 
male and female albino rats from litters of 4, 7, and 11 
were placed 1-2. 3;0r 4/саре until 60 days old, and then 
were trained to make a position response, to a criterion 
of 8 out of 10 trials. Females housed more than 1/cage, 
as well as those from litters of 11, learned most quickly. 
Litters of 11 took more trials to begin consuming the 
reward, following a correct response, than litters of 7. 
Results are discussed in terms of increased stimulation 
received by individuals in large litters and more crowded 
cages and increased incentive value of food.—Journal 
abstract. 


1876. Schupf, Nicole; Quartermain, David & Van 


Itallie, Theodore B. (Milbank Research Lab, New York, 
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NY) Food-motivated behavior in the odd-carbon en- 
riched rat: Relationship to maintenance of carbohydrate 
stores during food deprivation. PAysiology & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 271-275. —In 3 experiments with 
20 male Charles River CDF rats, Ss with depot fat 
enriched with odd-carbon fatty acids by feeding a diet 
containing triundecanoin as the major fat source 
maintained significantly higher concentrations of liver 
glycogen and serum glucose during starvation than Ss 
ed a conventional fat. Following food deprivation the 
odd-carbon enriched (OCE) Ss had significantly lower 
response rates than nonenriched controls when tested on 
high density reinforcement schedules (continuous rein- 
forcement, VI-15, or VI-30), but performed as well as 
controls under а low density schedule (V1-60) or during 
extinction. Differences in performance between OCE 
and controls were obtained following fasts of up to 96 
hrs—deprivation intervals over which significant differ- 
ences in plasma glucose levels were observed. Findings 
suggest that the OCE rat is as motivated for food as the 
control but satiates at a faster rate. In view of the special 
ability of the OCE animal to resist carbohydrate 
depletion during a fast, a specific and important role for 
carbohydrate status in determining performance of 
deprived animals on food motivated tasks is suggested. 
—Journal abstract, 

1877. Tsuda, Akira & Hirai, Hisashi. (Sophia U, 
Tokyo, Japan) [Effects of the amount of required coping 
response tasks on gastrointestinal lesions in rats.] 
(Japn) уф тсе Psychological Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 
17(3), 119-132. —To study the effects of the coping 
response on gastrointestinal lesions in 108 male Wistar 
albino rats, the values of FR schedules were changed for 
the coping response task in the free operant avoidance 
situation over 24 hrs. In FR | or FR 
which could control electric shock to avoid or escape by 
pushing a flapper only once or twice developed less 
severe gastrointestinal lesions and body weight loss than 
yoked $: which received the same amount of shocks but 
could not perform any coping responses. In FR 5 or FR 
8, however, experimental Ss developed more severe stress 
pathology than the yoked Ss or controls. These reversal 
effects show that the interaction between controllability 
of experimental environment and the amount of required 
coping response plays an important role. These findings 
support J. M. Weiss's (see PA, Vol 47:4419) ulcer- 
prediction model. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1878. Woodard, William T. & Bitterman, M. E. (U 
Hawaii at Manoa, Lab of Sensory Sciences) Asymptotic 
reversal learning in pigeons: Mechanisms for reducing 
inhibition. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 57-66. —Evalu- 
ated computer models of asymptotic reversal learning in 

igeons on the basis of the results of 5 experiments with 8 
honus pigeons which defined the asymptotic pattern of 
within-sessions and between-sessions reversal (Exp I) 
and which provided data on the effects of intertrial 
interval (Exp II), amount of training preceding reversal 
(Exps III and IV), and intersession interval ( Xp у). А 
simple Pavlovian model which assumes that excitation is 
generated by reinforcement and that temporally unstable 
inhibition is generated by nonreinforcement is suggested 
by the between-sessions pattern, but it does not fit the 
within-sessions pattern. An alternative to temporal decay 
as a mechanism for eliminating inhibition is the 
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reduction of inhibition by reinforcement. A model based 
on this assumption fits all of the asymptotic data nicely, 
as does a noninhibitory model based on the reciprocal 
assumption that excitation is reduced by nonreinforce- 
ment. Temporal decay of inhibition is called into 
question also as a determinant of the between-sessions 
pattern. —Journal abstract. 


Social & Instinctive Behavior 


1879. Ameyaw-Akumfi, Christopher & Hazlett, Brian 
А. (U Мели Div of Biological Sciences) Sex 
recognition in the crayfish пое е clarkii. Science, 
1975(Dec), Vol 190(4220), 1225-1226. —Reports a study 
which found that male crayfish show different behaviors 
toward males (aggression) and females (submission, 
courtship). Behavioral and neurophysiological tests with 
water in which the crayfish had been held demonstrated 
the existence of sex pheromones. It is suggested that the 
inner rami of the antennules are the site of reception and 
the chemicals are probably carbohydrates. —Journal 
abstract. 

1880. Bareham, J. R. (Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare, South Mymms, England) The effect of 
lack of vision on suckling behaviour of lambs. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 245-250. — Pairs of 
twin Clun, twin Masham, and twin and single Border 
Leicester lambs, which had all previously suckled, were 
taken from their mothers 2-48 hrs after birth and 
deprived of food for a variable period. When one twin 
was blindfolded and returned either in or out of physical 
contact with its mother, it did not suckle, suggesting the 
importance of an intact visual sense for successful teat 
location by lambs of this age: 

1881. Beach, Frank A. (U California, Berkeley) Sexual 
attractivity, proceptivity, and receptivity in female 
mammals. Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
105-138. —Proposes special definitions for 3 concepts 
representing characteristics of female mammals when 
they are in estrus. Attractivity refers to the female's 
stimulus value in evoking sexual responses by the male, 
Proceptivity connotes various reactions by the female 
toward the male which constitute her assumption of 
initiative in establishing or Жашаш sexual interac- 
tion. Receptivity is defined in terms of female responses 
necessary and sufficient for the male's success in 
achieving intravaginal ejaculation. Attempts are made to 
measure each variable in the stimulus-response рага- 
digm and to identify the causal agents determining each 
aspect of the estrous female's behavioral characteristics, 
(5 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

1882. Bekoff, Marc; Hill, Harriet L. & Mitton, Jeffry. 
(U Colorado, Ethology Group, Boulder) Behavioral 
taxonomy in canids by discriminant function analyses. 
Science, 1975(Dec), Vol 190(4220), 1223-1225. —Applied 
the technique of linear discriminant function analysis to 
behavioral data that were collected on infant canids. The 
method was first tested with a known cross between a 
wolf and a dog and proved to be valid, indicating that 
quantitative analyses of behavioral ee can be 
used in assessing taxonomic relationships. In addition, 
the controversial New England canid was determined by 
behavioral analysis to be more closely related to coyotes 
than to wolves. —Journal abstract. 
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1883. Davis, J. W. & O'Donald, P. (U Cambridge, 
England) Territory size, breeding time and mating 
preference in the Arctic skua. Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 
260(5554), 774-775. —Reports findings from the Arctic 
skua, a polymorphic seabird with 3 phenotypes in 
plumage, which indicate that the size of a male's territory 
may either correlate with breeding time and mating 
preference through a common cause, or determine them 
both directly. Other findings on positive and negative 
assortative mating, mating preferences of females for 
different phenotypes of males, and comparisons of 
melanism in the Arctic skua and in feral pigeons support 
this observation. 

1884. Erwin, J. (U California, Davis) Responses of 
rhesus monkeys to separation vocalizations of a 
conspecific infant. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1), 179-185. —Recorded vocalizations of an 
infant rhesus monkey immediately following separation 
from its mother. The recorded vocalizations were played 
to 12 young adult rhesus monkeys, 6 of each sex. Adults 
were less active when the recorded vocalizations were 
being played than шш equivalent periods of time 
before and after the tape had been played. Ss also spent 
more time near the stimulus source and looked at it 
longer when vocalizations were audible. Two females 
responded to the infant sounds immediately by looking 
down at their breasts and by displaying retrieval or 
support postures typical of mother monkeys with small 
infants. —Journal abstract, 

1885. Etienne, Ariane S. (U Genève, Switzerland) 
Stereotyped pattern of locomotion controlled by dura- 
tion of previous tracking by a predatory insect. Nature, 
1976(Apr), Vol 260(5550), 426—428. —Analyzed the 
reactions of the aquatic dragonfly larva Aeschna cyanea 
M. after a briet presentation of an artificial prey 
stimulus. After removal of the spherical dummy prey, Ss 
tended to display a stereotyped pattern which had not 
been observed before or during the presentation of the 
dummy. This pattern consisted of 3 phases: (a) Ss 
remained motionless and “stared” in the direction in 
which the stimulus had just disappeared; then they 
carried out (b) a series of backing movements, and 
finally (c) a number of pivoting or turning movements 
around the longitudinal axis of their bodies, without 
changing their location. The longer the presentation of 
the dummy (up to 80 sec), the sooner this pattern 
appeared. The intensity or persistence of the response 
seemed to depend on the time of the Ss’ tracking rather 
than on the distance they had covered. Other studies 
with artificial and natural prey indicated that the 
response pattern occurred only during or after the 
presentation of a prey stimulus which had previously 
elicited an approach response. Functional explanations 
of the purpose of this behavior are discussed, and it 
apan that it can be best explained by time-dependent 
NS after-effects originating from the activation of those 
mechanisms which control tracking. —L. Gorsey. 

1886. Farres, Albert G. & Haude, Richard H. (U 
Akron) Dominance testing in rhesus monkeys: Compar- 
ison of competitive food-getting, competitive avoid- 
ance, and competitive drinking procedures. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 127-134. — Compared 
3 laboratory methods of dominance testing in 7 male 
rhesus monkeys. The basic competitive food-getting 
procedure was modified into 3 additional procedures: (a) 
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E out of view; (b) E out of view and 48-hr food 
deprivation; and (c) E out of view, 48-hr deprivation, 
and automated delivery of food items. АП procedures, 
with the exception of competitive shock avoidance, were 
reliable as reflected by significant intratest rank correla- 
tions and intratest mean variance measures and were 
essentially equivalent in measuring the same attribute as 
reflected by interrank correlations. The competitive 
water drinking method, a group testing procedure, 
offered a practical advantage in reduced testing time, 
and the dominance hierarchies obtained were highly 
correlated with those obtained by the other methods in 
which all possible pairs of Ss were tested. —Journal 
abstract. 

1887. Fernald, Russell D. (Max-Planck-Inst für 
Verhaltensphysiologie, Seewiesen, W Germany) Fast 
body turns in a cichlid fish. Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 
258(5532), 228-229. —An analysis of horizontal eye 
movements of male African cichlid fish (Haplochromis 
burtoni) during social encounters demonstrated a new 
kind of very fast body movement, during which the eyes 
were held fixed, which was correlated with specific types 
of behavioral interactions. Data suggest that the fish may 
make turns under open loop control, without the use of 
visual or other feedback. 

1888. Hansen, Ernst W. (Rutgers State U Inst of 
Animal Behavior, Newark) Selective responding by 
recently separated juvenile rhesus monkeys to the calls 
of their mothers. Developmental — Psychobiology, 
1976(Јап), Vol 9(1) 83-88. —Four juvenile rhesus 
monkeys responded to the coo-type vocalization of their 
respective mothers by increasing dramatically their own 
vocalization rate and their locomotor activities. The 
juveniles appeared quite disturbed when they heard their 
mother's voices, and this disturbance was, with one 
exception, apparently specific to their own mothers. 
—Journal abstract. 

1889. King, James M. (U Texas, Arlington) Aggres- 
sion: An annotated bibliography of the current animal 
literature. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 324. 

1890. Maple, Terry & Westlund, Bruce.(U California, 
Davis) The integration of social interactions between 
cebus and spider monkeys in captivity. Applied Animal 
Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 305-308. —Observed 3 
adult male, 4 juvenile male, 2 infant male, and 1 female 
juvenile cebus monkeys and 3 adult female spider 
monkeys in a zoological garden for 151% hrs (1-2 hr 
sessions) over a l-mo period to study ongoing social 
interactions between members of the 2 species. Frequen- 
cies of various behaviors, including grooming, play, 
threat, and embrace greeting, revealed individual, age, 
and species differences. Cebus infants and juveniles were 
carried by the spider monkeys, suggesting a strong 
potential for the maternal-like behavior. Throughout the 
study, strong interspecies social bonds were expressed in 
a variety of ways, while little aggression occurred. In 
general, the behavior of these 2 species together 
resembles that of a integrated troop of conspecifics. 
—Journal abstract. 

1891. Maple, Terry.(U California Primate Research 
Ctr, Davis) Dominance tests and individual differences. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 29-30. 
—Data from an ongoing research project show that 
young baboons are generally less fearful of humans than 
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rhesus monkeys of the same age. Individual conspecific 
Ss may also show considerable variation in their 
responses to man. Food- and water-competition tests 
designed to determine social rank may, therefore, be 
influenced by such individual differences. Since individ- 
ual animals may not compete for provisions due to 
differential fear responses, an assumption of low rank 
may be incorrect. —Journal abstract. 

1892. Müller-Schwarze, Dietland. (State U New York, 
Coll of Environmental Science & Forestry, Syracuse) A 
note on the use of the antorbital gland in marking by 
Eld's deer. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 
301-303. —Observations of marking with the antorbital 
glands in Eld's deer (Cervus eldi thamin ) showed that 
males and females marked vertical stems with similar 
behavioral patterns. A thrashing of the antlers, however, 
accompanied marking in males. (17 ref) 

1893. Nash, Leanne T. (U California, Berkeley) Social 
behavior and social development in baboons (Papio 
anubis) at the Gombe Stream National Park, Tanzania. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3196-3197. 

1894. Orcutt, F. Scott & Orcutt, Adrienne B. (U 
Akron) Nesting and parental behavior in domestic 
common quail. Auk, 1976(Jan) Vol 93(1) 135-141. 
— Notes that data on nesting in wild common quail are 
scarce, and domestic forms rarely demonstrate any 
reproductive behavior beyond courtship and copulation. 
Complete, successful reproductive cycles were observed, 
however, in 2 captive quail pairs in a seminatural habitat. 
Interactions between male and female and with birds in 
adjacent cages suggest that pair bonds were formed. 
Crowing, courtship, and copulation continued through 
egg-laying but ceased with the onset of incubation. Nest 
building reached a peak shortly after incubation began. 
The apparent pair bond was maintained during the 
initial days of incubation, but the female became 
aggressive to the male late in incubation and after 
hatching. Following hatching, the hen and chicks 
vocalized frequently. The hen showed live food to the 
chicks in a series of behaviors similar to the “tidbitting” 
display of courting males. —Journal summary. 

1895. Polsky, Richard H. (U Leicester, England) 
Effects of novel environment on predatory behavior of 
golden hamsters. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1), 55-58. — Tested 15 female and 5 male golden 
hamsters for capture of locusts in several different cage 
conditions: familiar home cage, a neutral cage, a 
hamster-soiled cage, and a locust-soiled cage. Ss showed 
a significantly greater latency to capture when taken from 
their own home cage and tested in a neutral cage; 
however, latencies decreased with repeated testing. 
Further, Ss showed a relatively high latency to capture 
when tested in the locust-soiled cage. This later finding is 
explained in terms of prey camouflage. —Journal 
abstract. 

1896. Porter, Richard H. & Doane, Helen M. (George 
Peabody Coll for Teachers, John F. Kennedy Ctr for 
Research on Education & Human Development) Mater- 
nal pheromone in the spiny mouse (Acomys cahirinus). 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 75-78. —In 
6 experiments with 144 1-day-old spiny-mouse pups, Ss 
were found to prefer bedding material which had been 
soiled by a 3-5 day postpartum lactating female to 
bedding soiled by an adult male or litter of conspecific 
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neonates. Pups were still attracted to bedding soiled by a 
27-30 day postpartum female, providing that the female 
was lactating and had been allowed to interact with her 
preweanling offspring. Production of the maternal 
pheromone in Acomys c. may therefore be mediated by 
the hormone(s) which controls) lactation, and the 
prolonged emission of this pheromone appears to be 
related to the communal mothering shown by group- 
housed animals. —Journal abstract. 

1897. Ralph, C. John & Mewaldt, L. Richard.(Dickin- 
son Coll) Homing success in wintering sparrows. Auk, 
1976(Jan), Vol 93(1), 1-14. —Determined the effects of 
age and date and distance of displacement on homing 
success in wintering sparrows of the genus Zonotrichia. A 
total of 905 migratory sparrows were observed to be 
displaced from their winter homes at distances from 5 to 
160 km. The time Ss took to return was much longer than 
would be expected of a direct flight. Adults were better 
homers than subadults, probably because of their greater 
experience and stronger site attachment. The later in the 
season an S was displaced, the less likely it was to return 
that season and the more likely it was to remain at the 
site of displacement. Ss' behavior on displacement 
appeared to demonstrate a hiatus in the 60-100 km 
range, a zone of minimum information for navigation. 
Results support the hypothesis that 2 methods are 
involved in homing: (a) homing from shorter ranges 
involve knowledge of the local terrain combined with 
search behavior, and (b) homing over longer ranges 
involves true navigation. Neither appears to be effective 
at intermediate distances. (28 ref) —Journal summary. 

1898. Siegel, P. B. & Cook, W. T. (Virginia Polytech- 
nic Inst & State U) Sexual responses of pullets to 
selection for mating behavior in male chickens. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 225-228. —Ob- 
served the sexual behavior of female pullets of the 12th, 
13th and 14th generations of the high mating (HM) and 
low mating (LM) lines and the Athens-Canadian (AC) 
population (control. 70 males/line were introduced 
singly to a flock of 6-8 females for 10 min on each of 8 
afternoons. 12 flocks from each line from each genera- 
tion were used. Female sexual behaviors recorded were 
frequentare of courting elicited, crouches, avoidances, 
and crouches/court. Significantly more courtings were 
elicited, and more crouches and avoidances were 
experienced, by the HM than the LM males. AC males 
produced intermediate and significantly different respon- 
ses from the LM and HM lines on all behaviors 
considered. Interactions of male line by female line were 
not significant for any of the criteria. —Journal abstract. 

1899. Signoret, J. P. (Inst National de la Recherche 
Agronomique, Station de Physiologie de la Reproduc- 
tion, Nouzilly, France) Influence of the sexual receptivi- 
ty of a teaser ewe on the mating preference in the ram. 
Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 229-232. 
— Presented each of 9 sexually experienced rams with 3 
restrained ovariectomized ewes injected with progester- 
one, estrogen, or androgen. Neither the behavioral status 
of the female (estrus vs not) nor the hormonal treatment 
influenced the orientation of the male or the frequency of 
any of their sexual behavior patterns, such as sniffing, 
nudging, mounting, or ejaculating. The immobilization 
of the teaser females ap to be the critical stimulus 


which elicits the male's sexual response. The other 
sensory information from the estrus ewe are of minor 
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importance for the orientation of the male in this 
experimental situation. —Journal abstract. : 
1900. Southern, William E. (Northern Illinois U) 
Migrational orientation in ring-billed gull chicks. Auk, 
1976(Jan), Vol 93(1), 78-85. —Presents experimental and 
statistical evidence to show that young ring-billed gulls 
(a) express a significant directional preference in orienta- 
tion cages сорар to the mean bearing resulting 
from analysis of juvenile band recovery data for the same 
colony; (b) are consistent in their directional responses 
during successive trials; and (c) respond similarly during 
orientation cage and free-flight trials. Findings support 
the hypothesis that the responses of gull chicks during 
choice-reaction experiments are indicative of the direc- 
tion they will head during fall migration. This appears to 
be one of the few studies showing statistically significant 
similarities between experimental orientation data and 
actual migration data for the same population. —Journal 
summary. 

1901. Squires, V. R. & Daws, G. T. (Commonwealth 
Scientific & Industrial Research Organizations, Div of 
Land Resources Management, Deniliquin, Australia) 
Leadership and dominance relationships in Merino and 
Border Leicester sheep. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 263-274. “е position of individu- 
als in moving flocks of 20 Merino and 20 Border 
Leicester sheep was recorded automatically on 35 
occasions over a 10-day period. In both breeds, there 
were Ss which were always among the leaders, and there 
was a definite ordering among the followers. Fewer Ss 
shared the lead among Merinos than among Border 
Leicesters. Subgrouping of the Border Leicester flock 
accounted for the greater inconsistency in movement 
order; Merinos always moved as a single flock. Domi- 
nance-subordination relationships were assessed on one 
occasion for each breed separately by creating competi- 
tion for space at a self-feeder. Among Merinos, the 
dominance hierarchy was almost linear, but Border 
Leicesters were less rigidly structured. The correlation 
between position in a moving flock and social domi- 
nance was high. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1902. Warner, J. Sauve. (Michigan State U) Choice 
among food levels by an aquatic grazer (Physa gyrina 
Say). Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 379-383. 
—Groups of 15 snails were set up in 5 replicate trays to 
examine how an aquatic gastropod would disperse and 
feed among 3 discrete feeding stations containing either 
1, 5, or 10 particles of spinach. Results demonstrate that 
an aquatic grazer can distinguish among quantitative 
levels of a sage food source and adjust its feeding 
densities to conform to the available food levels. 
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1903. Burgess, Ronald E. & Wright, Robert H. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Evidence for a 
common mechanism of smell stimulation in man and 
insect. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol (1), 
89-93. —Results of a “peak number plot" reveal that the 
far-infrared vibrational frequencies of organic molecules 
which give rise to specific olfactory responses in man and 
in insects formed a common linear sequence. This is 
associated with a common pattern of receptors of narrow 
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bandwidth and implies a sensory mechanism shared by 
vertebrates and invertebrates. 

1904. Deckard, Betty S.; Lieff, B.; Schlesinger, K. & 
DeFries, J. C. (U Colorado Inst for Behavioral Genetics) 
Developmental patterns of seizure susceptibility in 
inbred strains of mice. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 17-24. —Tested 145 DBA/IJ, 120 
DBA/2J, 160 C57BL/6J, 120 C57BL/10J, 114 BDP/J, 
and 100 P/J mice for audiogenic and electroconvulsive 
seizures at ages 14, 21, 28, 35, and 42 days. A moderately 
large within-strain correlation (.67) indicates that devel- 
opmental patterns of susceptibility to audiogenit and 
eroon ukve seizures are similar within each strain. 
An even larger between-strain correlation (.91) indicates 
that strains highly susceptible to audiogenic seizures are 
also likely to be highly susceptible to electroconvulsive 
seizures. In Exp II, whole brain norepinephrine and 
serotonin were assayed in each of 5 inbred strains at 21 
and 42 days of age. Results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that levels of these amines are inversel 
related to seizure susceptibility. Ss from strains whic 
were susceptible to seizures at 21 days of age had 
significantly lower levels of norepinephrine and seroto- 
nin in brain than did 42-day-old, seizure-resistant Ss. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1905. Hudgens, Gerald A. (Human Engineering Lab, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD) Behavior modification 
and changes in central nervous system biochemistry: 
An annotated bibliography (Supplement 1971—1974). 
Catalog y Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 323. 

1906. Hudgins, Gerald A. & Holloway, William R. 
(Human Engineering Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
MD) Behavior modification and changes in central 
nervous system biochemistry: An annotated bibliogra- 
phy. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 322. 

1907. Loomis, Les L. & Napoli, Anna M. (U 
Redlands) Transfer of training through two cannibal- 
isms of planarians. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 17(1), 37-40. —Explored the duration of 
the retention of the conditioning effect in planarians and 
the possibility that the effect can be transferred twice. 27 
planarians (Dugesia dorotecephala) in 5 groups were 
trained to contract in a light-shock paradigm. Retention 
was shown up to 4 days following acquisition. Transfer 
of training to Ist- and 2nd-order cannibal worms was 
shown, and retention of the transferred effect was shown 
up to 4 days following cannibalization. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1908. O'Gorman, J. G. & Jamieson, R. D. (U New 
England, Armidale, Australia) The incremental stimulus 
intensity effect and habituation of autonomic responses 
in man. Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
385-389. —Conducted 2 experiments on the effective- 
ness of a gradually increasing series of stimulus intensi- 
ties for reducing autonomic responsiveness to a high- 
intensity stimulus. In Exp I, with 20 18-35 yr old Ex aa 
frequency of electrodermal (EDR) responding, but not of 
finger blood volume responding, to a 100-db white noise 
was significantly lower if Ss were previously exposed to a 
range of intensities from 80 to 100 db in ascending order 
than if exposure consisted only of repeated presentation 
of the 100 db stimulus itself. In Exp II, with 40 female 
undergraduates, magnitude of the intensity increment 
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was more critical than the amount of training at each 
increment in a iade increasing series of stimulus 
intensities for reducing EDR magnitude but not magni- 
tude of the heart-rate response to a white noise of 100 db. 
Implications for theories of the habituation process 
proposed by E. N. Sokolov (1960) and P. M. Groves and 
R. F. Thompson (see PA, Vol 45:2046) are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1909, Schreiber, Robert A. & Graham, John M. (U 
Tennessee Ctr for the Health Sciences, Brain Research 
Inst, Memphis) Audiogenic priming in DBA/2J and 
C57BL/6J mice: Interactions among age, prime-to-test 
interval, and index of seizure. Developmental Psychobiol- 
ogy, 1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 57-66. —Conducted a series of 
experiments with 1,020 C57BL/6J and 1,130 DBA/2J 
mice. C57BL/6J Ss, not susceptible to audiogenic 
seizures (AGS) on the Ist exposure to an acoustic 
stimulus, were exposed to the stimulus for | min and 
then tested at a later date (acoustic priming). They were 
first exposed at either 8, 16, 19, 22, or 28 days of age and 
then tested for AGS 2-16 days after priming. DBA/2J 
Ss, susceptible to AGS on the Ist exposure to intense 
noise, were exposed to the acoustic stimulus at 26 days of 
age and again 2-14 days later. Data indicate that the 
incidence of AGS upon the 2nd exposure to acoustic 
stimulus is a function of age at priming, the prime-to-test 
interval in days, and the index of seizures. In the case of 
DBA Ss, later effects were also dependent on the initial 
level of seizure. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1910. Readings from Scientific American: Progress 
in psychobiology. San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 
1976. viii, 392 p. $14(cloth) $7(paper). —Presents a 
collection of articles on new developments in the study 
of brain and behavior. Among the topics included are 
genetic and developmental roots of behavior; neuron, 
synapse, and brain activity; transmitters, hormones, and 

rugs in the chemistry of behavior and awareness; 
sensory processes; the motor control system and sensory- 
motor integration; learning, memory, communication, 
and language; and attention, awareness, and thought. 
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1911. Abadi, R. V. (U Manchester Inst of Science & 
Technology, England) Induction masking: A study of 
some inhibitory interactions during dichoptic viewing. 
Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 269-275. —In an 
experiment with 2 Ss, 2 independent signals were fed into 
each eye. By altering the contrast of one to suppress the 
other а measure of the inhibition was derived in terms of 
an equation which is called the relative sensitivity. This 
sensitivity function is shown to become more potent for 
differing parameters; the discussion relates to recent 
neurophysiological studies of orientational columns and 
their inhibitory connections. It is concluded that cortical 
columns can only inhibit their adjacent neighbors. (39 
ref) —Journal abstract. 20043 

1912. Arlinger, S. & Walker, А. (Regional & Universi- 
ty Hosp, Linkóping, Sweden) ERA and EEG-activity in 
Sleeping infants. Scandinavian Audiology, 1975 Vol 4(4), 
207-210. —Evoked response audiometry (ERA) is a 
method which offers great flexibility in auditory stimula- 
tion. When applied on infants, the patient must generally 
be asleep, because sleep influences cortical responses and 
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background EEG activity. This study was undertaken to 
find correlations between changes in the EEG pattern of 
8 sleeping infants (1 day to 7 mo old) and changes in the 
auditory evoked response. The EEG signal level in 3 
frequency bands was evaluated in relation to changes in 
the evoked responses. No consistent correlation could be 
established between the variables studied. It is suggested 
that the more peripheral electrical responses, which are 
less influenced by sleep or sedation, are superior to 
cortical responses when examining small children. 
However, on older children and adults who can be tested 
awake, cortical responses can yield important diagnostic 
information beyond that resulting from peripheral 
responses. —Journal abstract. 

1913. Barlow, H. B. (Physiological Lab, Cambridge, 
England) Visual experience and cortical development. 
Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 258(5532), 199-204. — Presents а 
review of the literature on the relationship between visual 
capacity and innate developmental factors and experi- 
ence. Issues related to ocular dominance and binoculari- 
ty, specificity without eperen; disparity selectivity; 
and the degree of modifiability of cortical neurons are 
examined. Data from psychophysics are also discussed 
which suggest that there are precisely ordered connec- 
tions from eye to brain to preserve details down to the 
size of the retinal mosaic, and even more precisely 
ordered arrangements for extracting the relative mean 
positions of features present in the image. Various types 
of tasks used in vision research are described, and it 
appears that some tasks are limited by the retinal grain, 
while others are limited by a coarser grain that may 
correspond to the hypercolumnar structure of the 
primary visual cortex. Neurophysiological data on visual 
acuity, meridional amblyopia, stereo blindness, and 
transfer of after-effects are reviewed, and the methodo- 
logical difficulties in conducting such experiences are 
noted. The mechanisms of the primary visual cortex that 
analyze images and combine the information from the 2 
eyes are probably the most important areas for further 
research. (83 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

1914. Bisti, Silvia & Sireteanu, Ruxandra C. (CNR 
Laboratorio di Neurofisiologia, Pisa, Italy) Sensitivity to 
spatial frequency and contrast of visual cells in the cat 
superior colliculus. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 
241-251. —Experimental results in intact and chronical- 
ly decorticated cats suggest the existence of some 
internal organization of collicular units, able to perform 
an analysis, albeit a primitive one, of spatial information. 
(25 ref) 

1915. Bräutigam, Eva & Bräutigam, Anders. Skewness 
changes in the EEG during mental divergent and 
convergent production. Psychological Research Bulletin, 
Lund U., 1975 Vol 15(11), 14 p. —Studied the effect of 
divergent and convergent production on the skewness 
(inequality in duration between the rising and falling 

hases of an oscillatory function) of the EEG in the right 

emisphere of 5 normal Ss (aged 20-25 yrs). A.A. 
Genkin (1963a,b) found that skewness varied with type 
of mental activity and that it was related to level of 
wakefulness. In the present study, while the Ss were 
given problems requiring either divergent or convergent 
production for their solution, EEG was recorded and 
skewness values were computed for several 2.5-sec 
periods. Average skewness for the 2 types of production 
was found to be different: central and parietal leads, 
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p < 95; occipital lead, p < .01. It is suggested that the 
result is attributable to a difference in the extent of 
memory scanning required by the 2 types of mentation. 
(26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
1916. Carew, Thomas J. & Kandel, Eric R. (Columbia 
U Coll of Physicians & Surgeons, Div of Neurobiology & 
Behavior) Two functional effects of decreased conduc- 
tance EPSP's: Synaptic augmentation and increased 
electrotonic coupling. Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4235), 
150-153. —Compared the functional consequences of 
increased and decreased conductance synaptic excitation 
for 3 electrotonically coupled motor neurons which 
mediate linking behavior in the sponge (Aplysia californi- 
ca). The cells received both increased and decreased 
conductance excitatory postsynaptic potentials (EPSPs). 
Increased conductance EPSPs reduced electrical cou- 
pling among the cells, whereas decreased conductance 
EPSPs increased coupling. Decreased conductance 
EPSPs also augmented the action of a previously 
ineffective sensory input, and this augmentation was 
enhanced by the increase in electrical coupling. Both 
effects combined to trigger a stereotypic behavioral 
response. —Journal abstract. 

1917. Emmers, Raimond.(Columbia U Coll of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons) Thalamic mechanisms that process a 
temporal pulse code for pain. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 
103(3), 425-441. —Studied the sequential ordering of 
spikes emitted by single thalamic neurons which respond 
to noxious stimulation using 48 male albino anesthetized 
rats. An electrical stimulus applied to the sciatic nerve 
contralateral to the thalamic recording site fired single 
thalamic SII neurons with a short latency spike burst and 
with long latency spikes which occurred at relatively 
fixed intervals. On repetition of stimulation, the short 
latency spike burst formed a high amplitude peak on 
sequential spike density histograms; the long latency 
spikes formed peaks of relatively low amplitude. Histo- 

ams of touch and light pressure relay neurons found 
within the thalamic SII differed conspicuously. The I 
peak contained frequency coded information about the 
stimulus intensity, whereas the M peaks with their 
temporal relationship to the I peak coded information 
pertaining to a particular sensory modality. These and 
other data suggest that the modality coded by the M 
peaks is pain. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1918. Etholm, B. (Vestfold Sentralsykenhus, Tøns- 

berg, Norway) Activity of single medial geniculate 
units in response to single and double clicks. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1976(Jan-Feb) Vol 81(1-2), 91-101. 
—Used a single-unit recording technique to study the 
discharge pattern to clicks and the time course and 
pou of click-induced inhibition in the medial genicu- 
ate body. The medial geniculate neurons showed a 
tendency to fire at preferred latencies after a click, A 
conditioning click caused a reduced number and 
increased latency of discharges to a subsequent test click. 
Provided a conditioning click of a certain strength was 
employed, the inhibition was often cyclic, each period 
lasting for about 100-150 msec. Clicks could also trigger 
barbiturate spindles with synchrony between the activity 
of the medial geniculate body and the primary auditory 
cortex. Interaction experiments suggest that the triggered 
and spontaneous spindle activity operate with the same 
neurons. (German summary) —Journal abstract. 
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1919. Etholm, B.; Gjerstad, L. I. & Skrede, K. K. 
(Vestfold Sentralsykehus, Tønsberg, Norway) Size and 
duration of inhibition in the medial geniculate body in 
unanesthetized cats. Аса ^ Oto-Laryngologica, 
1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 81(1-2), 102-112. —Designed and 
used a method which allows repeated microelectrode 
recordings from subcortical structures without using any 
drugs. This method was adopted in combination with 
conventional implantation techniques to study click- 
evoked potentials and inhibitory processes in the 
auditory system of 6 cats. The click-evoked potentials in 
the medial geniculate (MG) were hardly affected by 
moderate doses of barbiturate and only to a minor 
degree in the auditory cortex. In the unanesthetized S the 
most significant contribution to click-evoked inhibition 
in the auditory system was due to mechanisms in the 
MG. The inhibition was diminished in size and duration 
compared to the situation in anesthetized Ss. MG cells 
showed a tendency to cyclic inhibition in the unanesthe- 
tized S but not so regularly as following administration 
of sodium pentobarbital. The action of barbiturates on 
the auditory system is discussed. (German summary) (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1920. Furst, Charles J. (Dartmouth Coll) EEG a 
asymmetry and visuospatial performance. Nature, 
1976(Mar), Vol 260(5548), 254-255. —On the basis that 
there are individual differences in hemispheric usage, it 
was hypothesized that persons who score highest in 
objective tests of visuospatial abilities will have the 
lowest ratios of right-hemispheric a to left-hemisphere a 
activity. Left and right posterior EEGs were recorded 
from 16 righthanded undergraduates while they solved 
poe involving the imaginal manipulation of visual- 
ly-presented forms. Test items were presented to each S 
in the same order in 3 blocks of trials separated by 2-min 
rest periods. Results support the hypothesis. (18 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

1921. Greengard, Paul.(Yale U, Medical School) 
Possible role for cyclic nucleotides and phosphorylated 
membrane proteins in postsynaptic actions of neuro- 
transmitters. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260, 101-108. 
—Reviews evidence for a role of cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate (АМР) and cyclic guanosine mono- 
phosphate (GMP) as mediators of the postsynaptic 
actions of neurotransmitters and data on a possible 
mechanism for their action—regulation of the phospho- 
rylation of specific proteins present in the postsynaptic 
membrane. In addition to providing a molecular basis 
for the actions of several neurotransmitters and of 
certain drugs affecting behavior, the above suggestions 
indicate a mechanism by which neurotransmitter signals 
may be converted into electrophysiological responses in 
postsynaptic cells. (113 ref) 

1922. Hellige, Joseph B. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Hemispheric processing differences revealed by differ- 
ential conditioning and reaction time performance. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 104(4), 309-326. —Used 2 experimental procedures 
to examine (a) information-processing differences be- 
tween 2 groups of Ss identified by the form (Cs, C-form 
responders; Vs, V-form responders) of their conditioned 
eyeblinks; (b) information-processing differences be- 
tween the right and left cerebral hemispheres; and (c) 
parallels between hypothesized C-V differences and 
right-left hemisphere differences. In Exp I with 64 Ss, the 
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words “blink” and “don’t blink" were positive and 
negative conditioned stimuli. Results show that the 
conditioning performance of Cs was more influenced by 
the right visual field than when they were presented 
directly to the left visual field. Exp If was designed to 
determine whether such hemisphere-of-presentation dif- 
ferences for Cs vs Vs could also be obtained in a very 
different task. For both Cs and Vs Ss, reaction times to 
complex polygon pairs averaged 20 msec faster on left 
visual field trials than on right visual field trials, 
consistent with current hypotheses about right-hemi- 
sphere specialization for visuospatial processing. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1923. Hughes, J. R. et al.(Northwestern U Medical 
Ctr, Chicago) Relationship of the magnetoencephalo- 
gram to the electroencephalogram: Normal wake and 
sleep activity. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 40(3), 261-278. —Investigat- 
ed characteristics of the magnetoencephalogram (MEG) 
and its relationship to the EEG. Only with alpha rhythms 
do both records show the same peak frequency. MEG- 
EEG comparisons show a lead or lag more often than 
EEG-EEG comparisons, and the MEG usually lags 
when not synchronous with the EEG. During hyperven- 
tilation, slow waves may be seen in either record alone, 
or in both. The correlation between the MEG and EEG 
is primarily for alpha activity present during wakefulness 
but not during sleep. During sleep the МЕС and EEG 
often show different rhythms; the most common in the 
MEG is theta activity, especially at 4-5/sec. Sleep 
spindles and vertex sharp waves are poorly represented 
in the MEG, both varying in amplitude much more than 
they do in the EEG. These and other similarities and 
differences of the MEG and EEG in sleep and 
wakefulness are discussed. (French summary) (21 ref) 
— 1. Davis. 

1924. Kirk, D. L.; Levick, W. R. & Cleland, B. G. 
(Australian National U, John Curtain School of Medical 
Research, Canberra) The crossed or uncrossed destina- 
tion of axons of sluggish-concentric and non-concen- 
tric cat retinal ganglion cells, with an overall synthesis 
of the visual field representation. Vision Research, 1976 
Vol 16(3), 233-236. —Observed 2 distinct patterns of 
representation of the visual field by the slowly conduct- 
ing ganglion cells of the retina in 30 cats. Both differed 
from the classical arrangement of crossed cells for 
temporal hemifield and uncrossed for nasal hemifield. 
The Ist pattern, exemplified by sluggish-sustained cells, 
involved a limited spread of crossed units into the nasal 
hemifield. The 2nd, found with sluggish-transient units, 
local-edge-detectors, and direction-selective units, in- 
volved a preponderant representation of the entire nasal 
hemifield by crossed units. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1925. Kirk, D. L.; Levick, W. R.; Cleland, B. G. & 
Wissle, H. (Australian National U, John Curtin School 
of Medical Research, Canberra) Crossed and uncrossed 
representation of the visual field by brisk-sustained 
and brisk-transient cat retinal ganglion cells. Vision 
Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 225-231. —The projection of 
the monocular visual field in 30 cats to the contralateral 
and ipsilateral optic tracts differed for the brisk-sus- 
tained and brisk-transient classes of retinal ganglion cell. 
For both types all units recorded with receptive field 
centers more than about 0.5? into the temporal visual 
hemifield had crossed axions. The transition from 
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crossed coverage of temporal hemifield to uncrossed 
coverage of nasal hemifield was complete at about 0.5° 

nasal for the brisk-sustained units, but crossed brisk- 

transient units were found with receptive fields as far 

nasal as 15.8°. The 50% crossed/50% uncrossed zone for 
brisk-transient units was located 1-2? nasal of that for 
brisk-sustained units. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1926. Kokko-Cunningham, A. & Ades, H. W. (U 
Illinois, School of Basic Medical Sciences, Champaign- 
Urbana) Acetylcholinesterase activity in the chinchilla 
organ of Corti in normal and acoustically overstimulat- 
ed animals. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 
81(1—2), 48-56. 

1927. Liedgren, S. R. & Schwarz, D. W. (Regional & 
University Hosp, Linkóping, Sweden) Vestibular evoked 
potentials in thalamus and basal ganglia of the squirrel 
monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1976(Jan—Feb), Vol 81(1—2), 73-82. 

1928. Mathews, D. F. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Rat olfactory nerve responses to odor. Chemical Senses 
& Flavor, 1974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 69-76. —The asynchro- 
nous activity from 25 и bundles of olfactory nerve in 6 
urethane-anesthetized male hooded rats was recorded 
through 25  Pt-Ir hook electrodes. The amplified signal 
was led into an averaging circuit and permanently 
recorded. Dilutions of odorous stimuli were provided by 
an injection-type olfactometer and were delivered to the 
receptor area of the S by an artificial sniff device. 
Response-concentration functions were generated for 2 
pepperminty, 2 camphoraceous, and 2 floral substances 
and for n-amyl acetate. The shapes of the response- 
concentration functions of each qualitative class were 
significantly different from the functions of the other 
classes. Indices of effectiveness, relative to n-amyl 
acetate, indicated that effectiveness was dependent not 
only on the substance but also on the magnitude of the 
response. A comparison is drawn between the neural 
response-concentration function and the rat behavioral 
detection curve for n-amyl acetate. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1929. Moolenaar, W. H.; de Goede, J. & Verveen, A. 
A. (U Leiden, Netherlands) Membrane noise in Parame- 
cium. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260(5449), 344-346. 
—Used Paramecium to study the electrophysiological 
properties of an ex citable membrane in relation to 
simple locomotor behavior. Specifically, the physical 
origin of voltage fluctuations of the resting surface 
membrane potential (“membrane noise") and their 
relationship to spontaneous reversals were studied. Noise 
voltage, noise current, and impedance were measured. 
Results indicate that the membrane noise is of the 1/f 
type and that its intensity is related to the magnitude of 
the passive К + flux across the membrane. Evidence is 
also presented that 1/f noise can occasionally lead to 
spontaneous ciliary reversals. Data appear to provide the 
first experimental evidence of a connection between 
membrane noise and simple behavioral effects in a living 
organism. — £L. Gorsey. 

1930. Papakostopoulos, D.; Cooper, R. & Crow, H. J. 
(Burden Neurological Inst, Bristol, England) Inhibition 
of cortical evoked potentials and sensation by self- 
initiated movement in man. Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 
258(5533), 321-324. —Conducted 2 series of experiments 
to (a) compare cortical potentials following passive or 
externally paced displacement (EPD) of the left index 
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finger with those elicited after a similar, but self-paced 
voluntary displacement (SPD), and (b) study evoked 
responses and subjective sensations to brief electrical 
stimuli applied to the left median nerve at the wrist or 
index finger during SPD and rest. Consistently and for 
all 6 Ss tested, the area characteristic response following 
EPD was diminished, changed in wave form, or 
disappeared completely when the S was moving his or 
her own finger. Electrical stimulation of the left median 
nerve at the wrist evoked clear somatosensory potentials 
in the pre- and postcentral cortex when the limb was at 
rest. The potentials evoked by similar stimulation timed 
to occur during SPD of the left index finger were 
drastically decreased in the postcentral region, but 
remained relatively unaffected at the precentral cortex. 
These postcentral potentials were also decreased when 
the stimulus was presented during the Ist 100 msec of 
movement, but as the stimulus was further delayed, the 
potentials increased in amplitude. 10 Ss, who judged the 
intensity of 3 levels of repeated, randomly presented 
electrical stimulation to the left index finger at rest and 
during movement, all experienced diminished sensation 
during movement. Findings suggest that a centrifugal 
gating function operates on the afferent activity resulting 
or occurring during a movement. —L. Gorsey. 

1931. Schubert, Peter et al.(Max-Planck Inst for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W Germany) Stimulation-depend- 
ent release of 3H-adenosine derivatives from central 
axon terminals to target neurones. Nature, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 260(5551), 541—542. — Reports experiments in which 
tritiated adenosine was transported from cell bodies into 
a population of axon terminals and in which the amount 
of radioactive materials taken up by the target cells of 
these terminals was measured in the presence and 
absence of synaptic stimulation. Findings from the rat 
entorhinal cortex-dentate gyrus projection show that 
stimulation increased the release of 3H-adenosine deriva- 
tives from central axon terminals to their postsynaptic 
neurones. 

1932. Shapley, Robert & Hochstein, Saul. (Rockefeller 
U, New York, NY) Visual spatial summation in two 
classes of geniculate cells. Nature, 1975(Jul), Vol 
256(5516), 411-413. —Studied the importance of the 
different kinds of spatial summation of excitatory and 
inhibitory influences over the visual field by examining 
single cells in the cat visual system. Findings show that 
the X/Y retinal dichotomy, characterized by the degree 
of linearity of spatial summation, is preserved all the way 
to the visual cortex. 

.1933. Tutone, Robert M. (VA Hosp, Outpatient 
Clinic, Los Angeles, CA) Field-dependence and volun- 
tary control of EEG alpha rhythm. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 339-342. —Assigned 21 
male undergraduates to 2 groups one Teceiving alpha 
biofeedback training for 1 hr, the other group resting 
under similar conditions but given different instructions 
and no feedback. Ss in the feedback group were given the 
E mbedded Figures Test (EFT) 1 wk prior to training. 
After training, these Ss demonstrated more alpha than 
controls, with percentage alpha produced being negative- 
ly related to EFT latencies. Data show that the ability to 
differentiate environmental cues can be generalized to 
internal cues. —Journal abstract. 

1934. Vitovà, Z. & Srajer, J. (Charles U Research Inst 
for Child Development, Faculty of Paediatrics, Prague, 
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Czechoslovakia) Ontogenetic patterns of frequency- 
power spectra elicited by flickering light in children: A 
comparative study of evoked and background EEGs. 
Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 1975 Vol 24(6), 535-542. 
—Frequency-power spectra of the EEG evoked by 
repetitive photic stimulation and of the background EEG 
were studied in 43 awake Ss aged 2 mo-14 yrs. EEG 
activity was recorded from the middle parieto-occipital 
region, analyzing 16 frequencies of 2-28 c/sec. The 
responsiveness of the CNS to flickering light improved 
during childhood in parallel with the significant decline 
of delta activity and the prominent increase of alpha 
intensity in the resting EEG. The 4th mo of life appeared 
to be a marked turning point in the development of 
evoked and background EEGs. From that age, the 
bioelectric power at the flash rate corresponding to 
photic “driving” began to increase together with the 
highest and optimal driving frequencies. The flash rate, 
at which evoked potentials changed into the “driven” 
rhythm, also shifted towards higher frequencies. Subse- 
quently, the amount of energy in the resting EEG 
increased significantly within the theta, alpha, and beta 
bands but a prominent decline was observed in the delta 
range. Marked ontogenetic changes at this age closely 
coincided with the rapid development of exogenous 
fibers in the occipital cortex, including the thalamo- 
cortical connections, and of fibers of the neuropil in 
cortical layer I, which might play an important role in 
the genesis of background and “driven” rhythm in the 
occipital region. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

1935. Willott, James F. & Henry, Kenneth R. (U 
California, Davis) Roles of anoxia and noise-induced 
hearing loss in the postictal refractory period for 
audiogenic seizures in mice. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 90(4), 373-381. 
— Three experiments with 188 Ss demonstrated a 
postictal refractory period for audiogenic seizures in 
DBA/2J mice, which was not related to hearing loss but 
apparently was related to anoxia. Exp I controlled for 
the effects of noise exposure upon hearing sensitivity and 
demonstrated reduced susceptibility to subsequent au- 
diogenic seizures for at least 1 hr after initial clonic-tonic 
convulsions. The postictal refractory period resulted 
from the occurrence of seizures per se, not from noise 
exposure alone. Exp II demonstrated deficiencies of 
sensorimotor functions that accompanied reduced pos- 
tictal seizure susceptibility. The 2 phenomena had similar 
time courses of recovery, which suggested a common 
mechanism, probably anoxia, associated with the initial 
convulsions. In support of this view, Exp III shows that 
recovery from both phenomena was expedited by 
allowing Ss to breathe increased О». The role of anoxia 
in fatal convulsions is suggested by the finding that Ss 
experiencing clonic-tonic convulsions in a high-O» 
environment survived without exception. In contrast, 
seizures of air-breathing controls were almost always 
fatal. The data indicate that the postictal reduced 
Susceptibility to audiogenic seizures was closely related 
to metabolic depletion (in particular, anoxia). The 
pattern of recovery of susceptibility further suggests that 
the effects of anoxia impair the spread of seizure activity 
through the CNS, although the initiation of seizures is 
also affected for a short time. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1936. Yaguchi, Kiyoshi & Iwahara, Shinkuro.(Tokyo U 
of Education, Japan) Temporal sequence of frequency 
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specific and nonspecific effects of flickering lights upon 
occipital electrical activity in man. Brain Research, 1976 
Vol 107(1), 27-38. —11 undergraduates were exposed 10 
times to a light flicker for 10 sec, which was alternated 
with equal nonflicker periods. Four flicker frequencies 
were studied: the resting alpha frequency, twice the 
frequency, and 14 and 6 c/sec (both unrelated to alpha 
rhythms). Effects on occipital EEG were quantified in 
terms of integrated values per band over an epoch of 10 
sec using a Walter-type frequency analyzer. Flicker at 14 
or 6 c/sec produced a marked alpha block which later 
weakened considerably but failed to recover completely. 
On the other hand, the driving effect was fairly constant 
or at least more resistant to habituation both upon the 
fundamental and the 2nd harmonic components. Similar 
results were obtained with respect to the driving effect of 
flicker at alpha frequency upon the 2nd harmonic 
component as well as to the primary driving effect of 
flicker at twice the alpha frequency. Probably due to the 
antagonistic driving effect, the alpha block produced by 
these flickers was weaker than that produced by the 
other 2 flickers. The former alpha block was later 
replaced by the antagonistic driving effect with flicker at 
alpha frequency. Findings support the assumption that 
the driving effect is specific and resistant to habituation, 
while the alpha block is a nonspecific orienting response 
subject to habituation. Flicker at alpha frequency 
produces an interaction of the 2 antagonistic effects, 
which is altered by repeated flicker presentations. 
—Journal abstract. 

1937. Young, Simon N.; Etienne, Pierre & Sourkes, 
Theodore L. (Allan Memorial Inst of Psychiatry, Quebec, 
Canada) Relationship between rat brain and cisternal 
CSF tryptophan concentrations. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 39(3), 
239-243. — Measured tryptophan concentrations in 
cisternal cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) and brains of male 
Sprague-Dawley rats assigned to either starvation, lithi- 
um, glucose, or no treatment conditions. In untreated Ss, 
there was a significant but not very large correlation 
between the tryptophan concentration in brain and CSF. 
Starvation, glucose feeding, and lithium treatment 
affected the CSF tryptophan in the same way as the 
brain tryptophan. Diurnal changes were parallel for 
brain and CSF. Based on knowledge of the disposition of 
tryptophan in human CSF, the present data suggest that 
measurement of lumbar CSF tryptophan in man may be 
a useful approach to the study of human brain 
tryptophan. However, because the correlation between 
brain and CSF is not very large, measurements on CSF 
tryptophan would be more meaningful in groups of 
patients than in individuals. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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1938. Albone, E. S. (U Bristol, England) Dihydroac- 
tinidiolide in the supracaudal scent gland secretion of 
the red fox. Nature, 1975(Aug), Vol 256(5518), 575. 
— Presents preliminary data from gas chromotography 
and mass spectrometry indicating the presence of 
dihydroactinidiolide and related compounds in the 
secretion of the supracaudal scent gland of the red fox. 
The significance of this finding for mammalian commu- 
nication and behavior is discussed. 
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1939. Bradshaw, J. W.; Baker, R. & Howse, P. E. (U 
Southampton, England) Multicomponent alarm phero- 
mones of the weaver ant. Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 
258(5532), 230-231. —Presents data from a biochemical 
study of the role of exocrine secretions inthe control of 
alarm and defense in the African weaver ant (Oecophylla 
longinoda). Findings suggest that the simple concept of 
an alarm pheromone governing behavior by virtue of one 
major component may be inappropriate for ants and that 
biochemical polymorphism and population differences 
exist which should be taken into account in further 
studies, 

1940. Crawford, M. L. & Marc, Robert E. (U Texas, 
Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences, Houston) Light 
transmission of cat and monkey eyelids. Vision Re- 
search, 1976 Vol 16(3), 323-324. —Experimental results 
indicate that the hairless eyelids of macaque monkeys 
and the nictitating membranes of cats are comparable in 
spectral transmission (about 10% of applied light), while 
the eyelids of pigmented cats transmit no more than 5% 
at the longer wavelengths. With these data, an adjustable 
spectrally defined light source, and graded durations of 
deprivation, it may be determined whether degree of 
light deprivation is sufficient to produce the syndrome of 
early visual deprivation. 

1941. Horne, J. A. & Porter, J. M. (Loughborough U, 
England) Exercise and human sleep. Nature, 1975(Aug), 
Vol 256(5518), 573-575. —Each of 8 healthy male Ss 
performed an exercise (45% of calculated maximum 
work load capacity) in the morning of 1 day and the 
afternoon of the next. EEGs were obtained during sleep 
stages for each exercise night and for a following “carry- 
over” night. Findings appear to show a time-of-day 
effect of exercise on recovery sleep. The main short-wave 
sleep (SWS) delta activity increase was for Stage 3 during 
the first half of the night following afternoon exercise, 
partially counterbalanced by a nonsignificant decrease 
during the 2nd half of the night, resulting in no 
significant overall changes. If SWS reflects enhanced 
protein synthesis and body restitution, then more 
substantial changes might have been expected because of 
the high workload imposed on the Ss. It is concluded 
that if a heavy, but tolerable, workload occurs early in 
the day, then wakefulness during the rest of the day is 
sufficient for recovery; but if the workload is given later 
in the day, ensuing wakefulness may not be adequate for 
recovery, and some of the recovery process may intrude 
into the earlier part of sleep and be reflected in the sleep 
EEG. —J. Davis. 

1942. Kindwall, Eric P. (St Luke's Hosp, Milwaukee, 
WI) Measurement of helium elimination from man 
during decompression breathing air or oxygen. Under- 
sea Biomedical Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(4), 277-284. 
—Ш a study of gas elimination during decompression in 
humans, no significant difference was found in the 
efficiency of helium elimination in healthy, nonsmoking 
divers breathing either air or oxygen. 

1943. Romero, J. A.; Zatz, M.; Kebabian, J. W. & 
Axelrod, J. (NIMH, Section on Pharmacology, Bethesda, 
MD) Circadian cycles in binding of 3H-alprenolol to B- 
adrenergic receptor sites in rat pineal. Nature, 1975 Vol 
258(5534), 435-436. —A study with male Sprague- 
Dawley rats kept in a normal light-dark regimen (6 AM 
to 6 PM) for at least 5 days showed that the number of 
3H-(-)-alprenolol binding sites in the pineal gland varied 
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with a circadian periodicity inversely related to the cycle 
of neurotransmitter release. Also, these cycles in the 
number of specific beta-adrenergic binding sites correlat- 
ed with, and probably contributed to, the circadian 
rhythm in the sensitivity of cyclic adenosine monophosp- 
hate accumulation to stimulation by catecholamines. It is 
Suggested that, since variations in the number of beta- 
adrenergic binding sites and in the sensitivity of the 
ineal gland to catecholamines are reversible and result 
kom physiological processes, the pineal gland could 
serve as à model for studying changes in drug sensitivity 
as a consequences of endogenous processes. Also, since 
the changes can be produced by pharmacological 
manipulations, studies on pineal gland may have 
implications for the phenomena of tachyphylaxis and 
drug tolerance. (18 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

1944. Sartory, Gudrun & Eysenck, Hans J. (U London 
Inst of Psychiatry, England) Strain differences in 
acquisition and extinction of fear responses in rats. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 163-187. 
—Five strains of a total of 430 rats in 2 experiments 
(Roman high and low avoiders, Maudsley reactive and 
nonreactive and random-bred animals) were subjected 
repeatedly to extinction trials following Pavlovian fear 
conditioning. The duration of the extinction trials was 
either 0, %, 1, 3, 5, 15, ог 30 min each. Fear was 
measured by latency of escape into the "safe" compart- 
ment in Exp I and by step-down latency in Exp II during 
a final fear-retention test. Results show no differences 
between Roman high and low avoiders. For the 
Maudsley strains, however, the higher the basal fear 
level, the stronger the acquired fear response and the 
more time required for extinction. Ss' fearfulness and 
duration of extinction trials were jointly causal in 
determining degree of extinction of the conditioned fear 
response. (24 ref) — Journal abstract. 

1945, Stephens, D. B. & Toner, J. N. (ARC Inst of 
Animal Physiology, Babraham, England) Husbandry 
influences on some physiological parameters of emo- 
tional responses in calves. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 233-243. —Examined the effects of 
stimuli encountered under normal husbandry practices 
on the heart rate and plasma levels of corticosteroids of 
14 castrated Jersey calves. Effects of simple restraint, 
immobilization (for venipuncture), and transportation 
were some stimuli considered. Varying degrees of 
emotional responses were observed. These appeared to 
be largely dependent on the magnitude and degree of 
novelty inherent in the presented stimulus, (52 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1946, Stolk, Jon M.; Conner, Robert L.; Levine, 
Seymour & Barchas, Jack D. (Dartmouth Medical 
School) Brain norepinephrine metabolism and shock- 
induced fighting behavior in rats: Differential effects of 
shock and fighting on the neurochemical response to a 
common footshock stimulus. Journal of Pharmacology & 
5 gni Therapeutics, 1974(Aug), Vol 190Q), 

1947. Thoss, F. & Bouzrina, S. (Karl-Marx-U Leipzig, 
Ve dmi dere for Physiology, E Germany) The 
influence of adaptation and field area on the 


of Stevens' power functions at the light reaction of 
human pupil. Vision Research, 1976 Vol 16(3), 317-320. 
— Consensual alterations of the pupil diameter in 3 Ss 
were recorded in dependence on the amplitude of step- 
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formed alterations of the retinal illumination by measur- 
ing the ir. reflection from the iris. Further parameters 
were the adaptation status and the stimulation field area. 
The stimulation strength dependence of the pupillary 
reaction can be approximated by the function 
Ar = k X I. The power "n" increases with increasing 
adaptation illumination and shows the same tendency in 
the case of а decreasing field area in the dark adapted 
eye. Results allow the conclusion that a relation exists 
between the extent of spatial summation and the 
deviation from a linear transfer behavior (л = 1). 
(German summary) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1948. Vaitl, Dieter. (Westfälische Wilhelms-U Mün- 
ster, Psychologisches Inst, W Germany) [The problems 
of biofeedback as demonstrated in the control of heart 
rate.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 1975(Jul), Vol 
26(3), 191-211. —Discusses 3 main questions regarding 
biofeedback research: How effective is feedback in 
changing biological processes? What psychological 
variables determine the change in the biological process- 
es? What are the clinical applications in the treatment of 
psychological dysfunctions? The pervasive problems of 
instrumentation, kind of feedback, and feedback-in- 
duced psychological changes are discussed and exempli- 
fied in detail in the control of cardiac rate. (53 ref) —H. 
A. Euler. 

1949, Vandenberg, Steven G. (U Colorado) Genetic 
factors in human learning. Educational Psychologist, 
1976 Vol 12(1), 59-63. —Outlines the current situation of 
research on learning and individual differences, empha- 
sizing the almost total absence of studies of hereditary 
factors in learning, It is proposed that the latter type of 
study will be most likely to facilitate communication 
between learning researchers and differential psycholo- 
gists. To this end, previously unpublished data are 
described that bear on hereditary factors in learning task 
performance. Five learning tasks were administered to 84 
pairs of like sexed fraternal and 128 pairs of identical 
twins of high school age. The significance of the 
increased within pair variance of the fraternal over the 
identical within pair variance, indicative of an hereditary 
component, was tested. This test suggested that for 4 out 
of the 5 learning tasks, there was a significant hereditary 
component. There also were sex differences in the 
importance of the hereditary component. Some direc- 
tions that research into the heritable aspects of learnin; 
and acquisition should take are described. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1950. Waite, David G. (Western Michigan U) A 
comparison of various weight reduction approaches 
with overweight university female students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3312. 

1951. Wong, Stephen & Tong, John E. (Queen's U, 
Kingston, Canada) Menstrual cycle and contraceptive 
hormonal effects on temporal discrimination. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 103-108. —20 
18-26 yr old females, 12 of whom took synthetic estrogen 
and progestogen preparations, were tested for the 
discrimination of temporally paired flashes on 5 occa- 
sions corresponding to standard points on the menstrual 

cle. The discrimination scores were subjected to a 
signal-detection analysis. Results indicate lower sensory 
Sensitivity scores for the medication group which also 
failed to show the cyclical changes evidenced by 'the 
nonmedicated Ss. It is suggested that the cyclical changes 
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paralleled the hypothetical changes in endogenous 
estrogen and progesterone secretion which are nullified 
by the synthetic hormones, (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
1952. Yates, Margaret M. (U Wyoming) A study of 
biorhythms with students in four fraternities and four 
sororities at the University of Wyoming. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4268. 
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1953. Gale, Anthony; Spratt, Graham; Chapman, 
Antony J. & Smallbone, Adrian.(U Wales Inst of Science 
& Technology, абар EEG correlates of eye contact 
and interpersonal distance. Biological Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 237-245. —Monitored the EEG of 
18 18-26 yr old males while the S gazed at the eyes of a 
male E located 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 ft from the S. The E 
either poe directly at the S or averted his eyes. EEG 
arousal was highest when the E was at 2 ft and gazing 
into the S's eyes. EEG arousal diminished as a function 
of distance, while arousal for direct gaze was always 
higher than for averted gaze, whatever the distance. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1954. Matyas, T. A. & King, M. G. (U Newcastle, 
Australia) Stable T wave effects during improvement of 
heart rate control with biofeedback. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 15-20. —Under audiovi- 
sual heart rate feedback to 20 19—32 yr old volunteers, 
the differences between attempts to accelerate and 
decelerate improved with practice. Simultaneously, T- 
wave amplitude was reduced during acceleratory trials 
and remained constant during deceleratory trials. The T- 
wave difference between acceleratory and deceleratory 
trials, unlike the heart rate differences, did not improve 
with trial repetition, It is concluded that the improve- 
ment in heart rate control was parasympathetically 
mediated. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1955. Matyas, T. A. (U Newcastle, Australia) T wave 
amplitude stability during sinus arrhythmia in the 
resting man. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
115-117. —Stable T-wave amplitudes during sinus 
arrhythmia, and significant T-wave effects during cardi- 
ac conditioning (biofeedback control obtaining equiva- 
lent heart rate changes), argue against the поету that 
those T-wave effects were artifacts of heart rate change 
in itself, or heart rate change due to normal respiratory 
activity. 

1956. Szpiler, Jack A. & Epstein Seymour. (U 
Massachusetts) Availability of an avoidance response as 
related to fear and anxiety. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 374-376. —Predicted 
that in a threatening situation where an avoidance 
response was not available there would be an increase in 
endorsement of "anxiety" adjectives and an increase in 
nonspecific GSRs and heart rate variability in compari- 
son to a situation in which an avoidance response was 
available. Results in 60 male university student volun- 
teers support the hypotheses that (a) anxiety and fear can 
be differentiated experimentally and ie besa vei (b) 
this differentiation is a function of the degree to which a 
response is available for coping with a threat, and (c) 
anxiety is associated with aie arousal. 

1957. . Personal problems of biopsychology. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 131-134. — 
Argues that since psychological events are also time bio- 
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logical events, the relationship between the 2 types of data 
has become à problem of psychology. The M of 
psychology records numerous attempts to solve the 
problem, mostly with inimical results to the scientific 
aspirations of the discipline. Usually the relationship of 
the biological and psychological components of behavior 
situations is interpreted on the basis of psychophysiologi- 
cal dualism; that is, the biological components are made 
to support the belief in the existence of unobservable, 
transcendental processes. The analysis of biological and 
сло ойс data should both be viewed as fully 
observable scientific events, and when they both interact 
in the same situations, the biological factors should be 
included in the study of the encompassing psychological 
adjustments. —Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


1958. Burge, Katherine G. & Edwards, David A. 
(Emory U) Olfactory bulb removal results in elevated 
neous locomotor activity in mice. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 83-89. — Bilateral remov- 
al of the olfactory bulbs of 10 female Swiss-Webster mice 
resulted in a striking increase in locomotor activity which 
remained evident even 2 1/2 mo after surgery. The 
administration of ip dextroamphetamine sulfate (1,2, and 
4 mg/kg) resulted in a dose dependent increase in 
locomotor activity, but bulbectomy did not potentiate 
amphetamine's motor stimulant effect. The neural 
processes which mediate bulbectomy-induced hyperac- 
tivity in the mouse are not known; however, it is clear 
that these processes, unlike processes involved in some 
other lesions which produce hyperactivity, do not 
interact with the locomotor facilitatory property of 
amphetamine. Dextroamphetamine sulfate caused a dose 
dependent decrease in food intake, but there was no 
interaction between bulbectomy and the anorexic activi- 
ty of amphetamine. The fact that bulbectomized Ss 
displayed elevated locomotor activity in а nonsocial 
situation suggest an effect of bulbectomy upon arousal. 
From this perspective it is possible that many of the 
reviously discovered social behavioral deficits produced 
by bulbectomy are specific manifestations of altered 
arousal processes. (32 ref) —Journal abstract, 

1959. Davenport, John W. & Hennies, Richard S. (U 
Wisconsin Regional Primate Research Ctr, Madison) 
Perinatal hypothyroidism in rats: Persistent motivation- 
al and metabolic effects. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 67-82. —Conducted an experiment 
with 42 female Holtzman rats. Five groups of Ss exposed 
to thiouracil for varying periods around the time of birth 
were compared with a group of untreated controls in 
motivational, metabolic, and hormonal test situations 
during adolescence and adulthood. Thiouracil-treated Ss 
displayed reduced fearfulness in lever-touching and 
lever-pressing tasks in operant conditioning chambers 
and in their initial adaptation to activity-wheel and maze 
apparatuses. These $ also showed hyperactivity in 
asymptotic running-wheel performance, increased spon- 
taneous recovery of extinguished levec ince and 
elevated responding in lever-pressing for VI food 
reinforcement. A supplemental study with 27 males and 
18 females reveals significantly greater ad libitum food 
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and water intake and oxygen consumption in thiouracil- 
treated males and elevated serum thyroxine levels in 
thiouracil-treated females. In general, results indicate 
that perinatal thyroid deficiency engenders a chronic 
hypermetabolic state in both sexes which may be 
associated with a persistent, mild hyperthyroid condition 
in the case of females. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1960. Desiderato, Otello & Testa, Marcia. (Connecti- 
cut Coll) Shock-stress, gastric secretion and habitua- 
tion in the chronic gastric fistula rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 67-73. —In 2 experiments 
with 16 experimental and 8 yoked-control male Long- 
Evans rats, unrestrained Ss exposed to shock-stress 
showed an abrupt reduction in both the volume and 
acidity of gastric secretions, followed by a rapid 
poststress recovery. The gastric response pattern did not 
distinguish between Ss receiving avoidable or unavoida- 
ble shock. Marked habituation of the acid inhibition 
response occurred within 4 stress sessions. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1961. Halas, Edward S.; Hanlon, Mark J. & 
Sandstead, Harold H. (U North Dakota) Intrauterine 
nutrition and aggression. Nature, 1975(Sep), Vol 
257(5523), 221-222. —Divided 30 pregnant Long-Evans 
rats into 3 groups: 10 were fed a diet which was deficient 
in zinc and therefore also lower in quantity; 10 were 
given zinc supplement but were pair fed with the first 
group as to quantity; 10 were fed the same diet ad lib, 
with zinc supplement. Ten adult females from each 
group of dams, randomly selected, were tested for 
aggression. Ss from zinc-deficient (ZD) and undernour- 
ished (PF) dams were significantly more aggressive at a 
high level of shock (1.6 mA) than offspring of the ad lib 
(AL) dams, and ZD е were more aggressive than 
PF offspring. At a lower shock level (1.3 mA) PF and AL 
Ss showed a similar level of aggression, which was well 
below that of the ZD Ss. Results indicate that animals 
who experience prenatal malnutrition will be more 
aggressive than normals, and those who experience zinc 
deficiency will be even more severely impaired. —/. 
Davis. 

1962, Klein, Stephen B. (Old Dominion U) ACTH- 
induced reactivation of prior active avoidance training 
after intermediate intervals in hypophysectomized, 
adrenalectomized, and sham-operated rats. Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 395—399. —Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with a total of 221 female Charles 
River rats. Negative transfer from active to passive 
avoidance training was evident 24 hrs after active 
avoidance acquisition in hypox, adx, and sham-operated 
Ss injected with ACTH, corticosterone, or saline prior to 
24-hr test. No transfer was observed in controls or in 
hypox, adx, or sham Ss given corticosterone or saline 2% 
hrs after active avoidance training. However, hypox, adx, 
or sham-operated Ss given ACTH at 215-hr exhibited 
negative transfer from prior active avoidance training. 
ACTH presented prior to 2¥s-hr test eliminated the 
Kamin-like effect. Results suggest that ACTH reactivat- 
ed at 2% hr processes related to prior active avoidance 
responding. À possible theory of the Kamin effect is 
offered. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1963. Longuski, Patricia A.; Cudillo, Cynthia A. & 
Stern, Jeffrey J. (U мези Effects of estradiol оп 
feeding and locomotion in REM deprived rats. Physiolo- 
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benzoate, in stressed and REM-sleep deprived ovariec- 
tomized Sprague-Dawley rats, stimulated activity and 
reduced feeding significantly. On the assumption that 
REM sleep helps maintain catecholamine functioning in 
the brain, the data are discussed in terms of estradiol 
influencing weight regulatory behavior through brain 
catecholamines. 

1964. Lynch, A. (U Keele, England) Passive avoid- 
ance behavior and response thresholds in adult male 
rats after early postnatal undernutrition. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 27-32. — Pairs of litters of 
8 Wistar-R rat pups each were either wellfed or 
undernourished from birth to 25 days of age. Although 
severely growth retarded, undernourished Ss had proba- 
bly received more attention from their mothers than had 
wellfed Ss. When the previously undernourished Ss were 
tested as adults in a passive avoidance situation they 
showed stronger passive avoidance behavior than con- 
trols. When the Ss were retested at a later age in a 
situation where they were given different intensities of 
inescapable electric shock, the previously undernour- 
ished Ss showed more jump responses and more frequent 
vocalizations than controls. Analysis of jump responses 
revealed that the previously undernourished Ss had a 
lower jump threshold than controls. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1965. Lynch, A. (U Keele, England) Postnatal 
undernutrition: An alternative method. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 39-48. —Rat pups 
were undernourished from birth by placing them for 12 
hr/day with a normal lactating mother (of the Wistar-R 
strain) and 12 hr/day with a nipple-ligated mother each 
day for 25 days. A marked delay in the body growth of 
the undernourished pups resulted especially during the 
Ist 2 wks of life. Observations of the mother's behavior 
towards the underfed pups were made at different times 
of the day and compared to the behavior of mothers 
suckling well-fed pups. Results show that nipple-ligated 
mothers are able to provide adequate maternal care for 
undernourished pups, and both ligated and nonligated 
mothers caring for underfed pups spend more time with 
those pups than mothers caring for well-fed pups. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1966. Miyabo, Susumu & Hisada, Tomoichiro .(Kana- 
zawa U, Japan) Sex difference in ontogenesis of 
circadian adrenocortical rhythm in cortisone-primed 
rats. Nature, 1975(Aug), Vol 256(5518), 590-592. —In- 
vestigated whether suppression of the circadian rhythm 
of plasma corticosterone (PC) in neonatal rats results in 
its inhibition throughout life or merely delays its 
appearance. Within 72 hrs after birth Ss were injected 
subcutaneously with 0.5 mg cortisone acetate (for 
controls, an equal volume of saline), and PC was 
determined at 0800 or 2000 hrs on Days 32, 42, 55, 95, 
and 130. At 32 days, when controls of both sexes showed 
the day-night variation in PC, experimental Ss showed 
no significant change in the 0800 PC level but the rise at 
2000 hrs was completely suppressed in both sexes. At 42 
days female Ss showed a small but significant nocturnal 
rise in PC and at 55 days the day-night rhythm was 
completely restored. For males, normal thythm was not 
re-established until 130 days. These sex differences were 
unexpected, and possible reasons for their differences 
from findings in other studies are discussed. —/. Davis. 
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1967. Morgan, M. J. & Einon, D. F. (U Cambridge, 
England) Activity and exploration in thyroid-deficient 
and socially-isolated rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Jan) Vol 16(1), 107-110. —Adult hooded rats, 
socially reared and treated in infancy with an antithyroid 
drug, showed a much smaller brain weight than socially 
reared controls, but their open-field activity did not 
differ. Isolated and treated Ss, however, were markedly 
impaired in habituation in the open field, suggesting that 
the behavioral effects of social isolation do not appear to 
be due to a slowing down of brain development. 

1968. Phillips, Anthony G.; Carter, David A. & Fibiger, 
Hans C. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Dopaminergic substrates of intracranial self-stimulation 
in the caudate-putamen. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 
104(2), 221-232. —In 2 experiments with a total of 76 
male Wistar rats, an extensive mapping of the caudate- 
putamen for intracranial self-stimulation (ICS) sites was 
undertaken to study the role of dopamine in brain- 
stimulation reward. In Exp I, 87% of the placements in 
the neostriatum supported ICS. In Exp IL, Ss were 
prepared with electrodes aimed at the lateral caudate- 
putamen. Those Ss displaying ICS subsequently received 
6-hydroxydopamine lesions to the dopamine cell bodies 
in the substantia nigra pars compacta, either ipsilateral 
or contralateral to the electrode. The destruction of the 
dopamine cell bodies attenuated ICS in both cag 
during the Ist post-lesion test sessions. However, the 
rates in the ipsilateral group declined to between 2 and 
9% of control scores, whereas the rate in the contralateral 
group improved over testing to 72% of control values, 28 
days after the lesion. It is concluded that unilateral 
destruction of the dopaminergic nigro-neostriatal bundle 
(NSB) has 2 effects on ICS behavior: (a) unilateral 
reduction of neostriatal dopamine is accompanied by a 
loss of brain-stimulation reward at sites normally 
innervated by the NSB, specifically the caudate-puta- 
men; and (b) lesions of the NSB produce a general 
disruption in barpressing behavior, as evidenced by the 
attenuation of ICS following contralateral lesions. (42 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1969. Roffman, Mark & Lal, Harbans. (Harvard U 
Medical School, Boston) Stimulus control of hexobarbi- 
tal narcosis and metabolism in mice. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 191(3), 358-369. —Exposed experimental, but not 
control, mice to airflow-hypoxia for 30 min/day for at 
least 6 days. 24 hrs after the last exposure session, all Ss 
were tested with or without a test exposure to airflow- 
hypoxia or airflow alone. In the controls, airflow- 
hypoxia prolonged the duration of hexobarbital narcosis, 
decreased the rate of in vivo hexobarbital metabolism, 
and lowered rectal temperature. In the experimental Ss, 
airflow-hypoxia did not produce any of these changes. In 
experimental Ss but not controls, airflow without 
hypoxia in and by itself caused a 20-35% reduction in 
the duration of hexobarbital narcosis, elevation in rectal 
temperature, and an enhancement of in vivo hexobarbi- 
tal metabolism. The magnitudes of reduction in hexobar- 
bital narcosis and elevation in rectal temperature were 
proportional to the number of prior daily sessions in 
which airflow was paired with hypoxia. The airflow lost 
its effectiveness in the experimental Ss after they were 
further exposed to 6 sessions of airflow without paring it 
with hypoxia. The effects of airflow when applied alone 
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during testing are interpreted as being due to stimulus 
control which usually takes place after conditioning. This 
interpretation was strengthened by the observation that 
the effects of airflow could be extinguished. —Journal 
abstract. 

1970. Rotrosen, John; Friedman, Eitan & Gershon, 
Samuel. (New York U Medical Ctr) The search for the 
dopamine receptor: Tribulations. Psychopharmacolo; 
Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 229-237. —To identify 
Ке binding to dopamine receptors, the binding of 
3H-pimozide to preparations of rat brain and to an 
artificial cellulose membrane was examined. Binding 
occurred rapidly, was pH and temperature dependent, 
and was displaceable by other neuroleptics. Displaceable 
binding was saturable at5 X 10-5 M pimozide. A weak 
correlation between the inhibitory for displacement of 
binding by drugs and their clinical potencies was 
observed. Displaceable binding of ?H-pimozide in 
different brain areas did not correlate with dopamine 
levels. The similarity of binding properties to brain and 
to artificial membrane suggests that these effects are a 
function of the physical-chemical properties of these 
drugs and that these properties may be related to their 
clinical effect. —Journal abstract. 

1971. Schneider, Klaus; Rezek, Milan & Novin, 
Donald.(U California, Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) 
Effects of visceral sympathectomy on 2-deoxy-d-glu- 
cose induced eating. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 16(1), 55-58. —The glucose antimetabolite, 2-deoxy- 
dextroglucose (2DG), when infused through the hepatic- 
portal circulation in 6 female albino rabbits caused 

eater food intake with shorter latency to eat than in 4 

s with jugular vein infusion when this comparison was 
made in 10 intact controls. In visceral sympathectomized 
Ss, hepatic-portal 2DG infusions had little immediate 
effect on feeding, whereas jugular vein infusion of 2DG 
had a greater effect than in intact Ss. The results of 
hepatic-portal 2DG infusions support the existence of 
hepatic glucoreceptors and their innervation by afferents 
passing through the visceral sympathetic ganglia. The 
fact that visceral sympathectomy enhanced food intake 
after jugular 2DG, which probably differential acti- 
vates central glucoreceptors, suggests that CNS glucore- 
ceptors may play an important role in feeding. However, 
when CNS glucoreceptors are activated by extremes of 
glucoprivation their effect on feeding may be masked by 
central sympathetic activation, causing inhibition of 
feeding. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1972. Svare, Bruce & Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers 
State U) Suckling stimulation induces aggression in 
virgin female mice. Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5552), 
606-608. —Hypothesized that a previous failure to 
induce aggression in virgin female mice by exposing 
them continuously to foster young was that their lack of 
nipples, which develop during pregnancy, prevented 
them from receiving suckling stimulation from the foster 
young. If nipple growth were induced in virgin females, it 
was predicted that they would exhibit aggressive behay- 
ior comparable to that of urient mice. 85 virgin 
female Rockland-Swiss mice were divided into 4 groups: 
(a) bilateral ovariectomy and a regimen of hormones at 
induces nipple growth, (b) ovariectomy and oil treat- 
ment; (c) sham ovariectomy and oil treatment, and (d) 
left intact but mated with males. Results support the 
prediction. The effect of the suckling stimulus was 
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assessed in 4 groups of 80 new female virgin mice. Two 
groups were ‘ovariectomized and given the hormone 
regimen described above; in one of these groups, nipples 
were removed (thelectomy) and in the other group, Ss 
were sham thelectomized. The other 2 groups were left 
intact. Findings show that (a) hormone-treated virgin Ss 
responded to thelectomy in a manner identical to that of 
parturient mice with thelectomy, significantly reducing 
the proportion of aggressive animals; and: (b) that 
aggression in both hormone-treated and parturient mice 
could be eliminated by removing the suckling stimulus 
and reestablished by reintroducing that stimulus. The 
effects of hypothalamic and pituitary hormone release 
during ООШ on aggression are discussed. —L. Gorsey. 

1973. Thomas, John R. & Burch, Linda S. (US Naval 
Medical Research Inst, Bethesda, MD) Inert gas 
narcosis: Avoidance behavior in rats breathing elevated 
pressures of nitrogen and helium. Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 411-416. —Avoidance response 
rates generated by a free-operant avoidance schedule 
with a response-shock interval of 20 sec and a shock- 
shock interval of 2 sec increased when 8 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats breathed raised pressures of nitro- 
gen up to 19 times normal atmospheric pressure. Further, 
nitrogen pressure increases to over 30 times normal 
pressure produced decreases in avoidance rates and 
disruption of temporal discrimination reflected by 
changes in conditional probabilities of interresponse 
times. Changes in avoidance response rates and shock 
frequencies were related to increases in nitrogen partial 
pressures rather than total absolute pressure as oxygen 
and carbon dioxide partial pressures were kept at normal 
atmospheric levels, and similar avoidance performance 
changes did not occur at identical pressures breathing 
helium. Increased helium pressures produced increases 
in avoidance responding at 25-30 times normal atmos- 
е pressure that were similar to effects of nitrogen at 
lower pressures, indicating that nitrogen is about 4 times 
as potent as helium in terms of narcotic effects on 
avoidance behavior. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1974. West, Christopher D. & Kemper, Thomas L. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston) The effect of a low 
protein diet on the anatomical development of the rat 
brain. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(2), 221-237. —Albi- 
no rats were conceived and suckled by Charles River CD 
mothers maintained on a 8% or an isocaloric 25% casein 
diet; after weaning pops were maintained on their 
respective diets ad lib. Results support those of J. 
Do! ong and J. Sands (1971) that developmental 
timetables for the brain are not affected by undernutri- 
tion, though the extent of development may be. (25 ref) 


Electrical Stimulation 


1975. Chisholm, Drake C. & Trowill, Jay A. (Bridge- 
water State Coll) Consummatory responses as sources 
of reinforcement in electrically induced behaviors. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 51-53. 
—Ex rimental results in male Charles River rats, in 
which electrical stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus 
induced wood gnawing, support the notion that in 
addition to hypothalamic reward the performance of the 
consummatory response is an important source of 
positive reinforcement in electrically induced behaviors. 
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1976. Coons, Edgar E.; Schupf, Nicole & Ungerleider, 
Leslie G. (New York U) Uses of double-pulse stimula- 
tion behaviorally to infer refractoriness, summation, 
convergence, and transmitter characteristics of hypoth- 
alamic reward systems. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 90(4), 317-342. 


— Conducted 5 experiments with 13 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. To self-administer strains of pulse pairs, Ss 
with electrodes in the hypothalamic reward system 
would press a lever at lower current thresholds or faster 
latencies, the shorter the intrapair interval—unless the 
interval was so short that each 2nd pulse fell within the 
refractory period following the first. By delivering all 2nd 
pulses to the contralateral reward system, not only was 
this refractory panos limitation on temporal summation 
circumvented but spatial summation of the 2 reward 
systems was demonstrated. Evidently, they converge 
somewhere upon common neurons. Nearby nonreward 
structures did not share in this convergence. Assuming 
that the temporal-summation decline at longer intrapair 
intervals reflected the course of transmitter disposal at 
the synapse, imipramine and diisopropylfluorophosphate 
were peripherally administered. These drugs, which 
retard disposal in adrenergic and cholinergic synapses, 
respectively, indeed prolonged temporal summation, 
thus supporting the assumption and implying that 
adrenergic and cholinergic mechanisms both mediate 
self-stimulation. (114 p re! —Journal abstract. 

1977. Delgado, José M.; Delgado-Garcia, José M.& 
Grau, Carlos. (Autonomous U Medical School, Madrid, 
Spain) Mobility controlled by feedback cerebral stimula- 
tion in monkeys. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
16(1), 43-49. — Tested different stimulation programs in 
3 pairs of rhesus monkeys, free in a cage and equipped 
with intracerebral electrodes, radio stimulators, and 
telemetric recorders of mobility. Spontaneous mobility 
was decreased by radio stimulation of the septum, 
pallidum, and hippocampus, while it was increased by 
stimulation of the anterior lobe of the cerebellum, red 
nucleus, peduncle, and corpus callosum, Stimulation of 
the anterior lobe of the cerebellum induced walking and 
running with perfect coordination of movements. The 
effectiveness of fixed and feedback programs of radio 
stimulation in increasing (by cerebellum excitation) or 
decreasing (by pallidum excitation) mobility was investi- 
gated. In both cases, feedback programs, using mobility 
(or absence of it) to trigger brain stimulation, were 20 
times more effective than the best automatic program of 
5 sec off. The experimental design permitted objective 
classification of inhibitory and activating points accord- 
ing to their functional characteristics. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1978. Lett, Charles R.; Wilson, James O. & Gambrell, 
Armanda, (Dallas County Mental Health & Mental 
Retardation Ctr, Methadone Clinic, TX) Effect of 
neurotone therapy during methadone detoxification. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 
187-189. —Studied 17 patients in a methadone treatment 
program to investigate their receptivity to neurotone 
treatment and to evaluate its effectiveness in reducing 
anxiety and other types of discomforts generally experi- 
enced by methadone patients. Ss were seen 3 times/wk 
for 5 wks. They were instructed to monitor various 

withdrawal symptoms (yawning, lacrination, rhinorrhea, 
insomnia, cough, gooseflesh, tremors, hot/cold flashes; 
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abdominal cramps, muscle aches, nausea/vomiting, and 
diarrhea). Analysis of data of 8 patients who completed 
the study show that of the 13 Symptom variables 
measured, only 3 decreased significantly. Possible 
reasons for the high dropout rate are suggested. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

1979. Szeligo, Frank. (U New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) Electrophysiological and behavioral effects of 
transcortical polarizing current: Comparison with the 
behaviorally determined characteristics of learning. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(3), 463-475. —Passage of 
polarizing current through the cerebral cortex, with the 
anode at the surface (Anp), produces neurophysiological 
changes which may be related to those which occur 
during learning. This relationship was evaluated in the 
visual cortex of unanesthetized, Sprague-Dawley rats 
with chronic light flash (LF)-evoked electrocortical 
Tesponse recording and LF-shock avoidance, Electro- 
physiologically-studied Ss received either 30 paired 
presentations of Anp and LF or arametrically equal, 
unpaired presentations; behavioral y-studied Ss received 
either these treatments or 30 presentations of LF alone. 
Paired Anp and LF produced large waves (50 nV or 
Breater) in the late negative phase of the evoked 
response. These waves (a) appeared towards the end of 
pairings, (b) were evident in recordings made 24 hrs 
later, (c) diminished with repeated LF presentations, (d) 
were evident in recordings made 48 hrs after pairings and 
again diminished, but (e) rapidly reappeared when 
pairings were reintroduced. Anp and LF pairings also 
produced a 5595 decrease in the number of trials needed 
to reach criterion on the LF-shock avoidance task as 
compared to the group treated with LF alone. Unpaired 
Anp and LF had no discernable effects. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1980. Wilson, Charles L.; Motter, Brad C. & Lindsley, 
Donald B. (U California Brain Research Inst, Los 
Angeles) Influences of hypothalamic stimulation upon 
septal and hippocampal electrical activity in the cat. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(10, 55-68. —Studied 
Spontaneous patterns of hippocampal EEG and septal 
cell activity in 22 immobilized cats, and the influences of 
high frequency (100-400 BA) stimulation of medical 
hypothalamus (MH) and lateral hypothalamus (LH) 
were determined. Stimulation of the MH evoked theta 
thythm in hippocampus and bursts of repetitive firing at 
theta frequency from rhythmic bursting septal cells, 
whereas LH stimulation desynchronized hippocampal 
EEG activity and disrupted rhythmic bursting patterns 
in the septum. Results Support the concept of septal cells 
as “pacemakers” for hippocampal theta rhythm. (36 ref) 


Lesions 


1981. Beck, Charles. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Forelimb performance by squirrel monkeys (Saimiri 
Sciureus) before and after dorsal column lesions. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 90(4), 353-362. —Old World monkeys 


with dorsal column lesions have exhibited slow, inept 
Teaching movements in extrapersonal space under 
neurological examination. The purpose of the present 
Study was to obtain quantified observations of such 
performance in similarly prepared squirrel monkeys. 
ine young adult Ss with high cervical lesions of the 
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dorsal columns were tested pre- and Postoperatively. 
After preoperative testing, 3 Ss were assigned as controls, 
Experimental Ss were compared with sham-operated 
controls on 3 tests requiring fast reaching for stationary 
bait and on 1 test Tequiring catching of a falling bait. 
Experimental Ss were impaired relative to controls 
postoperatively only on bait catching. Possible reasons 
for the apparent discrepancy between the forelimb 
performance of New World monkeys and Old World 
monkeys are discussed. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1982. Blakemore, Colin; Van Sluyters, Richard Ci 
Peck, Carol K. & Hein, Alan. (U Cambridge, England) 
Development of cat visual cortex following rotation of 
one eye. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 257(5527), 584-586. 
—Describes a technique for torsional rotation of the 
cat’s eye, without sectioning the optic nerve. Results 
from this procedure are presented which provide data 
about the plasticity of visual localization and about the 
genetically specified restrictions on the cortical cell 
properties in cats. Data from 3 Ss less than 3 wks old 
show that the rotated eye was able to mediate behavior 
to visual input, but that the Tesponses were not very 
accurately directed іп Space. Ít is suggested that 
behavioral competition might be more complete with a 
longer interval between operation and testing or if the 
normal eye was closed from the time of rotation. 
Additional data are presented which confirm these 
predictions and indicate that there is a definite innate 
restriction on the mapping from retina to visual cortex 
and, to some extent, on the interocular similarity of 
preferred orientations of cortical cells. —L. Gorsey. 

1983. Colpaert, Francis C. & Wiepkema, Piet R. 
(Janssen Pharmaceutica, Beerse, Belgium) Ventromedial 
hypothalamus: Fear conditioning and passive avoidance 
in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
91-95. —Lesions in the ventromedial hypothalamus are 
found to induce deficient fear acquisition in rats. This 
deficit parsimoniously explains a secondary, i.e. passive 
avoidance, deficit and predicts other behavioral disturb- 
ances. (16 ref) 

1984. Coscina, Donald V.; Godse, Damodar D. & 
Stancer, Harvey C. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, Section of 
Neurochemistry, Toronto, Canada) Neurochemical 
correlates of hypothalamic obesity in rats. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 365-372, —To assess the 
possibility that damage confined to brain noradrenergic 
(NA) systems is related to hyperphagia and obesity after 
medial hypothalamic lesions, female Wistar rats were 
given radio-frequency lesions of varying sizes aimed 
rostral to the ventromedial nuclei. Findings confirm 
previous reports of an association between altered NA 
brain functions and hyperphagia, but show that seroto- 
nin metabolism is similarly altered; they also indicate 
that a small but reliable alteration of brain amines is 
associated with profound behavioral changes. (19 ref) 

1985. Grossman, Sebastian P. (U Chicago) Role of the 
hypothalamus in the regulation of food and water 
intake. Psychological Review, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 
200-224. —A review of recent experimental findings 
suggests that the classic model of hypothalamic control 
of simple appetitive motivational states may be based, at 
least in part, on faulty interpretations of the effects of 
lesions in the ventromedial or lateral hypothalamus on 
food and water intake. It is probable that such lesions 
may affect ingestive behavior because they interrupt 
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fibers of passage, which may or may not synapse on local 
neurons. In the case of the lateral hypothalamic lesion 
syndrome, fiber systems that are part of the complex 
feedback system that constitutes the extrapyramidal 
motor system have been implicated. Behavioral observa- 
tions of rats with such lesions raise the possibility that 
sensorimotor dysfunctions may play a more important 
role in the aphagia and adipsia than is commonly 
assumed. In the case of the ventromedial hypothalamic 
lesion syndrome, there is evidence that overeating and 
obesity may be related, at least in part, to a disruption of 
ascending noradrenergic pathways which may or may 
not synapse in the region, and that steroid hormone 
dysfunctions may be responsible for some of the 
АЙЛАН in ingestive behavior. (614 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
1986. King, Bruce M. & Gaston, Michael G. (U 
Chicago Committee om Biopsychology) Factors influ- 
encing the hunger and thirst motivated behavior of 
hypothalamic hyperphagic rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 33-41. —In 2 experiments 56 
female Long-Evans hooded rats with lesions in the area 
of the ventromedial hypothalamus were hyperphagic but 
performed significantly worse than 28 normal controls 
on high FR schedules for both food and water reinforce- 
ments. Preoperative training of the experimental task 
eliminated these performance deficits, but identical 
deprivation in terms of preoperative body weight did not. 
Identical deprivation had no effect on either the 
pretrained or nonpretrained lesioned groups using water 
reinforcement, and only a moderate effect with nonpre- 
trained Ss for food reinforcement. Preoperative training, 
on the other hand, greatly facilitated the hunger and 
thirst motivated behavior of obese as well as deprived 
lesioned Ss, Pretraining was most effective when postop- 
erative testing at the highest ratio of reinforcement was 
not preceded by a period of ad lib feeding or the 
reintroduction of lower ratios. Rather than hypothesizing 
a reduction in motivation, the peformance deficits of 
nonpretrained lesioned Ss are attributed primarily to a 
lesion induced hyperreactivity to long periods of nonre- 
inforcement. (51 ref) —Journal abstract. 
1987. Kraly, F. Scott; Gibbs, James & Smith, Gerard 
P. (New York Hosp, Edward W. Bourne Behavioral 
Research Lab, White Plains) Disordered drinking after 
abdominal vagotomy in rats. Nature, 1975(Nov), Vol 
258(5532), 226-228. —Based on the observation in a 
previous study of the effect of abdominal vagotomy on 
satiety elicited by cholecystokinin that many vagotom- 
ized rats were undernourished and did not regain their 
preoperative weights, the present study analyzed drink- 
ing behavior in 9 male anesthetized rats given bilateral 
and 10 rats given sham operations. Data from drinking 
tests. aymi I mo postoperatively show that vagotom’ 
abolished the drinking response to acute cellular dehyd- 
tation produced by hypertonic saline and to isoprena- 
line, decreased drinking in the absence of food and after 
polyethylene glycol, decreased the water-food ratio, and 
tended to decrease after water deprivation. These and 
other data support the conclusion that the severe deficits 
in drinking behavior can be characterized as motivation- 
al. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
1988. Meese, G. B. & Baldwin, B. A. (ARC Inst of 
Animal Physiology, Babraham, England) The effects of 
ablation of the olfactory bulbs on aggressive behaviour 
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in pigs. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(3), 
251-262. —12 young s White pigs were made 
anosmic by removal of their olfactory bulbs. Their 
aggressive behavior at feeding was observed in groups of 
2, 3, and 4 and also their reaction toward an introduced 
strange anosmic pig. Control observations were made on 
similar groups of 12 Ss which had not been bulbectom- 
ized. Olfactory bulb removal did not prevent the 
formation of dominance relationships but reduced both 
the level of aggression at feeding (when 3 or 4 Ss were 
present) and that shown toward strangers. Differences in 
the mean levels of aggression between intact and 
anosmic Ss (expressed as the number of incidents or time 
spent in aggression) were significant with 3 and 4 Ss but 
not with 2 Ss. The individual introduction of strange pigs 
(introduced in either a completely immobilized, partially 
immobilized, or normal state) to a normal and a 
bulbectomized group produced differences in aggressive 
behavior and the manner in which the stranger was 
examined. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1989. Myers, Ronald E. & Ebner, Ford F. (NIH, 
National Inst of Neurological Diseases & Stroke, 
Bethesda, MD) Localization of function in corpus 
callosum: Tactual information transmission in Macaca 
mulatta. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(3), 455-462. 
—Different portions of the corpus callosum were 
transected in 28 juvenile rhesus monkeys. Ss were then 
taught a tactual roughness discrimination task using their 
right hands and tested for transfer of training using their 
left. Ss with some part of the posterior body region of the 
corpus callosum preserved exhibited intermediate or high 
levels of transfer of training. Ss with other portions of the 
commissures preserved, including the splenium, the 
anterior body, the genu, and/or the anterior commissure 
but with the posterior body region transected generally 
failed to show such transfer. It is concluded that tactual 
information is transmitted between the hemispheres 
through the posterior body region of the corpus 
callosum. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1990. Numan, Robert; Seifert, A. Ronald & Lubar, 
Joel F. (U Rhode Island) Effects of medio-cortical 
frontal lesions on DRL performance in the rat. Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 390-394. —De- 
scribes an experiment with 20 male hooded Long-Evans 
rats in which damage to medial frontal cortex in 9 Ss 
хораша performance during DRL 20 acquisition. This 
deficit was diminished when a feedback stimulus 
signaled the termination of the required delay. Continu- 
ous reinforcement response rates were not affected by 
frontal damage. It is noted that previous investigations 
have demonstrated DRL deficits following frontal 
damage in cat and monkey but not in rat when frontal- 
polar cortex is removed. Results, therefore, support the 
view that medial frontal cortex, rather than frontal-polar 
cortex, is the rat homologue to frontal association cortex 
of more advanced species. The relationship between 
fronto-limbic connections and response regulation is 
discussed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1991. Roberts, David C.; Price, Marion T. & Fibiger, 
Hans C. (U British Columbia, Div of Neurological 
Sciences, Vancouver, Canada) The dorsal tegmental 
noradrenergic projection: An analysis of its role in maze 
learning. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Apr) Vol 90(4), 363-372. —Evaluated the 
ypothesis that the noradrenergic projection from the 
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locus coeruleus (LC) to the cerebral cortex and hippo- 
campus is an important neural substrate for learning. 
Four experiments were conducted with 61 male Wistar 
rats. Maze performance was studied in Ss receiving either 
electrolytic lesions of LC or 6-hydroxydopamine (6- 
OHDA) lesions of the dorsal tegmental noradrenergic 
projection. The LC lesions did not disrupt the acquisition 
of a running response for food reinforcement in an L- 
shaped runway, even though hippocampal-cortical no- 
repinephrine (NE) was reduced to 29%. Greater telence- 
halic NE depletions (to 6% of control levels) produced 
y 6-OHDA also failed to disrupt the acquisition of this 
behavior or to impair the acquisition of a food-reinforced 
position habit in a T-maze. Neither locomotor activity 
nor habituation to a novel environment was affected by 
the 6-OHDA lesions. Ss with such lesions were, however, 
found to be significantly more distractible than were 
controls during the performance of a previously trained 
response. The hypothesis that telencephalic NE is of 
fundamental importance in learning was not supported. 
The data suggest that this system may participate in 
attentional mechanisms. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1992, Rosenkilde, Carl E. & Divac, Ivan. (Inst of 
Neurophysiology, Copenhagen, Denmark) Time-dis- 
crimination performance in cats with lesions in prefron- 
tal cortex and caudate nucleus. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1976(Apr) Vol 90(4), 
343-352. —Conducted 2 experiments with 16 mongrel 
cats. Ss were trained on a time-discrimination task in 
which different periods of bodily confinement served as 
discriminanda for go-left-go-right responding. Lesions of 
gyrus proreus or the associated anteroventral part of 
nucleus caudatus impaired relearning in this situation. 
After reacquisition, Ss with caudate lesions received 
proreal ablations, and Ss with cortical damage received 
caudate lesions; both additional lesions caused reappear- 
ance of the deficit. The absence of external stimuli to 
signal locus of reinforcement at the moment of spatial 
choice may have been crucial for eliciting the deficit. The 
data support the notion that the prefrontal cortex and 
the anatomically related part of the caudate nucleus 
participate in similar behaviors. (39 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1993. Rowland, Neil. (U Pittsburgh) Circadian 
rhythms and partial recovery of regulatory drinking in 
rats after lateral hypothalamic lesions. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
90(4), 382-393. —Eight sighted male albino rats that had 
recovered spontaneous ingestive behavior after lesions of 
the lateral hypothalamus were challenged with acute 
injections of hypertonic NaCl administered at different 
times during the day-night cycle. Nine intact controls 
were also studied. Following these injections, drinking 
was observed only during the nighttime. After morning 
injections Ss frequently waited until nightfall before 
drinking, whereas Ss injected at night showed much 
shorter delays in the behavioral response; a similar 
nocturnal predominance of drinking was seen after food 
deprivation and in the ad-lib situation. Studies in 6 blind 
lesioned Ss suggest that these effects were due to an 
endogenous circadian rhythm. (30 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

1994. Ruf, K. B.; Wilkinson, M. & de Ziegler, D. (U 
Geneva Ecole de Médecine, Switzerland) Brain lesions 
and precocious puberty in rats. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 
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257(5525), 404-405. —Reports that the increase of 
endogenous steroid in female Sprague-Dawley rats in 
response to a brain stimulus (a small unilateral electro- 
lytic brain lesion) can prime the positive feedback system 
in a manner closely related to the effect of endogenous 
estrogen. The brain lesion was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 10 ug of estradiol benzoate. 

1995. Teicher, Martin H. & Blass, Elliott M. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Lateral preoptic lesions in rats separate 
urge to drink from amount of water drunk. Science, 
1976(Mar) Vol 191(4232) 1187-1189. —Ten adult 
female Sprague-Dawley rats with bilaterally symmetrical 
lesions in the lateral preoptic area did not drink after 
acute intracellular dehydration, but they drank normally 
after water deprivation. Like normal rats, these Ss also 
drank more when cellular dehydration was superimposed 
upon water deprivation. Unlike normal rats, however, 
lesioned Ss did not increase their rate of leverpressing in 
response to the combined stimulus. Thus, the urge to 
drink can be separated from the amount of fluid drunk. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1996. Adams, Anthony J. & Brown, Brian .(U Califor- 
nia School of Optometry, Berkeley) Alcohol prolongs 
time course of glare recovery. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 
257(5526), 481-483. —Reports that relatively low doses 
of alcohol (0.5 and 1.0 ml/kg) significantly prolonged 
recovery times following a 10-sec exposure to bright light 
in 9 male 20-28 yr old Ss. Implications for driving and 
the possibility that the delays in glare recovery occur at 
the retinal level are noted. 

1997. Aghajanian, George J. & Haigler, Henry J. (Yale 
U Medical School) Hallucinogenic indoleamines: Pref- 
erential action upon presynaptic serotonin receptors. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(6), 
619-629. —Previous studies have shown that LSD has a 
more powerful inhibitory action on serotonergic (raphe) 
neurons than on neurons in areas receiving an identified 
serotonergic input (e.g., the amygdala or ventral lateral 
geniculate). In the present studies which used microion- 
tophoretic techniques, the relative potencies of 3 indolea- 
mine hallucinogens (psilocin, N,N-dimethyltryptamine— 
DMT, and bufotenine) were tested upon 5-hydroxy- 
trytophan (serotonin) neurons in the raphe (presynaptic 
neurons) and postsynaptic neurons in the ventral lateral 
geniculate and amygdala of male albino rats. Psilocin 
(0.05 M) showed the greatest preferential inhibitory. 
effect on raphe as compared to postsynaptic neurons. 
DMT was intermediate and bufotenine had the least 
differential activity. This rank order correlated with the 
relative hallucinogenic potencies of these compounds. 
Results support the hypothesis that low doses of 
indoleamine hallucinogens act preferentially upon presy- 
naptic serotonin receptors to inhibit raphe neurons, thus 
releasing postsynaptic neurons from a tonic inhibitory 
serotonergic influence. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1998. Alexander, R. Wayne; Davis, James N. & 
Lefkowitz, Robert J. (Durham VA Hosp, Neurology 
Section, NC) Direct identification and characterisation 
of f-adrenergic receptors in rat brain. Nature, 
1975(Dec), Vol 258(5534), 437-440. —Used $H-(-)-alpre- 
nolol, a beta-adrenergic antagonist, to identify and 
characterize the кыз. receptor of the rat CNS. 
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Findings from male Sprague-Dawley rats show that (-)- 
proranolol was highly potent in competing for binding 
sites with 3H-(-)-alprenolol; the order of potency of 
other beta-adrenergic antagonists in competing for 
binding sites was, from greatest to least, (—)-isoprotere- 
nol, (-)-adrenaline and (-noradrenaline (the latter 2 
were equal). Dopamine and 5-hydroxytryptamine com- 
peted dor the 3H-(-)-alprenolol binding sites at high 
concentrations. Catecholamine precursors or metabolites 
competed weakly or not at all. Findings suggest that the 
binding sites observed in this study (сеге ral cortex, 
limbic forebrain, and corpus striatum) represent physio- 
logical beta-adrenergic receptors of the B; subtype. 
There was no apparent correlation between levels of 
adrenaline and number of beta-adrenergic receptors 1n 
various regions, suggesting that noradrenaline nerve 
terminals could be associated with alpha-adrenergic 
ройушре receptors. It is more tentatively suggested 
that the binding studied in the present report represents 
postsynaptic beta-adrenergic receptors involved in in- 
formation transmission between neurones. Advantages 
of the 3H-(-)-alprenolol technique are noted. (28 ref) 
— L. Gorsey. 
1999, Anisman, Hymie & Kokkinidis, Larry (Carleton 
U, Ottawa, Canada) Effects of scopolamine, d-ampheta- 
mine and other drugs affecting catecholamines on 
spontaneous alternation and locomotor activity in mice. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 55-63. —In Exps I 
and II, locomotor activity and Y-maze spontaneous 
alternation were examined in 132 mice of each of 3 
strains (A/J, DBA/2J and C57BL/6J) following various 
drug treatments. Although the strains exhibited different 
levels of locomotor activity, the level of spontaneous 
alternation was comparable among the strains. Scopola- 
mine produced dose dependent increases in locomotor 
activity in the A and DBA/2 strains but a transient 
inhibitory effect upon locomotor activity їп C57BL/6. 
Neverthéless, spontaneous alternation was eliminated 
equally, regardless of strain. Dextroamphetamine in- 
creased locomotor activity and reduced alternation 
significantly below chance levels (perseveration). Alpha- 
methylparatyrosine (AMPT) and FLA-63 reduced the 
locomotor stimulating effects of amphetamine; however, 
the effectiveness of these agents was strain dependent. 
Exp III with 180 Swiss-Webster mice revealed that with 
pretreatment of reserpine, both AMPT and FLA-63 
eliminated the amphetamine-induced perseverative be- 
havior. Results are interpreted in terms of (a) the role of 
cholinergic and catecholaminergic systems in modulating 
alternation behavior, (b) qualitative differences in the 
behavioral effects elicited by scopolamine and ampheta- 
mine, (c) strain specificity regarding pharmacological 
effects, and (d) role of newly synthesized norepinephrine 
and dopamine in subserving amphetamine-induced 
locomotor activity and perseveration. (37 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2000. Baldwin, B. A. (ARC, U Cambridge, Inst of 
Animal Physiology, England) Effects of intracarotid or 
intraruminal injections of NaCi or NaHCO; on sodium 
appetite in goats. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
16(1), 59-66. —Six Saanen goats, which had been 
depleted of sodium by loss of parotid saliva from a 
parotid fistula, were trained to press panels with their 
muzzles in order to obtain small volumes of 475 sodium 
bicarbonate to drink. Normal goats display no appetite 
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for 4% bicarbonate solutions. Ss which were depleted of 
sodium were highly motivated to work for bicarbonate 
solutions without displaying a marked fall in plasma 
sodium levels. It was not possible to train sodium- 
depleted Ss to press the panels to obtain intracarotid 
injections of 3% salt solutions. The continuous intracaro- 
tid injection of concentrated. 2376 solutions of NaCl, 
which increased the level of Na+ ions in the cephalic 
circulation did not reduce the rate at which sodium- 
depleted Ss pressed the panel to obtain 4% bicarbonate 
Шок: It was not possible to train sodium-depleted Ss 
to press the panel switch in order to obtain intraruminal 
injections of 476 bicarbonate solution. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2001. Beautrais, Annette L. & Marks, David F. (U 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand) A test of state depen- 
dency effects in marihuana intoxication for the learning 
of psychomotor tasks. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
46(1), 37-40. —Cannabis cigarettes calibrated to deliver 
7 mg of ó9-tetrahydrocannabinol were administered to 
23 experienced cannabis users and to 16 novices (21-34 
yrs of age) in a state-dependency learning design using 
psychomotor tasks. Ss given 4 training sessions under 
marihuana performed no better on the 5th (test) session 
with the drug than those Ss who had trained in the 
nondrug condition and were tested in the drug condition. 
Cannabis-induced impairment in the performance of 
these tasks was such that prior training in the nondrug 
condition appeared to confer no advantage to the Ss. 
There was no evidence of state-dependency effects in 
psychomotor performance between drug and nondrug 
conditions. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2002. Bella, D. Della, (Research Lab, Bresso-Milan, 
Italy) Structural features associated with narcotics and 
narcotic antagonists. Neuropharmacology, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 14(12), 941-949. —Examines analgesic compounds, 
particularly viminol and viminol-R of the pyrrylethano- 
lamine series, which have extremely reduced capacity for 
producing physical dependence and are comparable to 
morphine in narcotic intensity. Experimental evidence 
on the agonistic property of narcotic drugs is consistent 
with the view that there may be involvement of 
macromolecules which differ in structure, function, and 
location and that the resultant antinociceptive effect may 
be determined at different CNS levels and with different 
mechanisms. (44 ref) 

2003. Blasig, Julia; Hóllt, V.; Herz, A. & Paschelke, С. 
(Max-Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, Abteilung für Neuro- 
pharmakologie, Munich, W Germany) Comparison of 
withdrawal precipitating properties of various morphine 
antagonists and partial agonists in relation to their 
stereospecific binding to brain homogenates. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 41-51. —In morphine- 
dependent male Sprague-Dawley rats the withdrawal 
precipitating properties of various morphine antagonists 
and partial agonists were studied by quantitatively 
evaluating a variety of withdrawal signs. A comparison 
of the dose-response curves of the various substances 
obtained for the different signs revealed marked differ- 
ences in respect to the lowest effective doses (EDs) 
necessary to precipitate the withdrawal signs as well as in 
the maximum frequencies of the signs induced. The 

pure" anta, 'onist, naloxone, which was judged very 
potent according to the ED, precipitated the lowest levels 
of jumping, whereas certain partial agonists of the 
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benzomorphane type, which were less potent according 
to the ED, induced very high levels of this sign. These 
latter compounds, however, failed to precipitate “сот- 
plete" withdrawal, as evidenced by the nearly complete 
absence of some of the withdrawal signs. The jumping- 
precipitating potency of the antagonists as judged from 
the ED was highly correlated to the stereospecific 
binding of these substances to brain homogenate. On the 
other hand, the ability of the substances to precipitate 
high levels of jumping increased with increasing degree 
of agonistic properties, as indicated by the ratio of 
sterospecific binding in the presence and absence of 
sodium. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2004. Bourgoin, S.; Héry, F.; Ternaux, J. P. & Hamon, 
M. (INSERM, Collége de France, Paris) Effects of 
benzodiazepines on the binding of tryptophan in serum: 
Consequences on 5-hydroxyindoles concentrations in 
the rat brain. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 
Vol 1(2), 209-216. —Reports the results of in vivo and in 
vitro studies of (a) the effects of benzodiazepines 
(diazepam, oxazepam, and chlordiazepoxide) on 5-hy- 
droxyindoles and aromatic amino acid levels in the rat 
brain; (b) effects of chlordiazepoxide (20 mg/kg, ip) on 
free and whole tryptophan and tyrosine concentrations 
in serum; and (c) effects of benzodiazepines on the 
binding of ?H-tryptophan on rat serum albumin. Results 
from male Charles River rats show that (a) both 2 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 
acid (5-HIAA) were increased in the rat brain 60 min 
after the ip administration of 20 mg/kg of any benzo- 
diazepine, while tyrosine was not; (b) concentration of 
whole tryptophan in serum decreased by 20% and free 
tryptophan increased 50% after 20 mg/kg of chlordiaze- 
poxide; (c) tyrosine was also significantly reduced after 
chlordiazepoxide; and (d) benzodiazepines inhibited the 
binding of the aromatic amino acid on serum albumin, 
with oxazepam being the least effective. The idea that 
these effects are solely responsible for the behavioral 
changes noted after administration of minor tranquilizers 
is questioned, since previous studies have found that the 
metabolism of other putative neurotransmitters is also 
altered by benzodiazepines. —L. Gorsey. 

2005. Brackbill, Yvonne & Douthitt, Thomas C. (U 
Florida) The development of response to continuous 
auditory stimulation in rats treated neonatally with 6- 
hydroxydopamine. Developmental — Psychobiology, 
1976(Јап), Vol 9(1), 5-15. —Investigated biochemical 
substrates of the continuous stimulation effect (e.g., the 
developmental phenomenon whereby continuous stimu- 
lation depresses arousal level). Neonatal rats (Rattus 
norvegicus) were injected intracisternally with 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine. Motility, heart rate, and brain amines were 
measured in these Ss, as well as in injected and 
noninjected controls, at 14 and 28 days of age in an own- 
control design with and without continuous auditory 
stimulation. Brain norepinephrine was significantly and 
inversely related to the magnitude of the continuous 
stimulation effect, and experimental-control differences 
increased with age. Results indicate that an intact 
catecholaminergic system is necessary for the mediation 
of increased arousal during stimulation. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2006. Brebbia, D. Robert et al.(Rockland State Hosp, 
Neuro-metabolic & Sleep Lab, Orangeburg, NY) The 
effects of amoxapine on electroencephalographic 
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Stages of sleep in normal human subjects. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 1-7. —Administered 200 
mg/day amoxapine, a dibenzoxapine antidepressant, to 4 
20-21 yr old normal male volunteers for 45 days, 
Soporific activity was minimal in these Ss as assessed by 
sleep latency, wake time, and total sleep time. However, 
sleep architecture was profoundly modified by the drug. 
Although no notable alterations in Stages 1 апа 3 were 
observed, significant increases in Stages 3 and 4 (delta) 
occurred. REM sleep was reduced in a reciprocal 
manner to delta. These modifications were most pro- 
nounced on the initial drug night and, though trending 
toward baseline levels during the course of drug 
administration, persisted throughout the latter. Follow- 
ing discontinuation of the drug, an increase in REM and 
decrease in delta sleep were noted, but the peak intensit 

of the compensatory trend was delayed until the 2nd wi 

of withdrawal. With respect to its effect on sleep, 
amoxapine resembles more closely amitriptyline, a 
dibenzoxapine (tricyclic), than other antidepressants thus 
far investigated. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2007. Briddell, Dan W. & Wilson, G. Terence. 
(Munson Medical Ctr, Traverse Cit , MI) Effects of 
alcohol and expectancy set on zu sexual arousal. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
225-234. —Assigned 48 un ergraduate males to 8 
experimental groups. The 6 Ss within each group 
received 1 of 4 dose levels (08, 4, 8, or 12 g/kg 
body weight) of beverage alcohol and 1 of 2 different sets 
of expectancy instructions regarding sexual arousal. 
Changes in penile tumescence, in response to an erotic 
film, were measured physiologically by a mercury-in- 
rubber strain gauge. Muscle tension levels were also 
monitored during the film viewing. The following 
adjunctive measures of sexual arousal were also em- 
ployed: (a) sexual imagery, (b) the subjective report of 
arousal, and (c) the estimation of the extent of penile 
erection. Alcohol significantly reduced the levels of 
penile tumescence (negative linear relation). The expect- 
ancy instructions regarding alcohol’s effect did not 
significantly influence the penile response. Sexual image- 
Ty was negatively correlated with penile tumescence, 
whereas the subjective reports of sexual arousal and the 
estimations of penile erection were positively correlated 
with the physiological measure of sexual arousal. Muscle 
tension levels were not significantly influenced by 
alcohol or the expectancy set; neither was muscle tension 
correlated with penile tumescence. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2008. Bronaugh, R. L. & Goldstein, M. (New York U 
Medical Ctr) The effect of various chlorpromazine 
derivatives on the apomorphine-elicited inhibition of 
synaptosomal tyrosine hydroxylase activity. Psychophar- 
macology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 201-208. —In a 
study with male Sprague-Dawley rats, chlorpromazine, 
nor;-chlorpromazine and 7-hydroxychlorpromazine rev- 
ersed the apomorphine-elicited inhibition of tyrosine 
C Epit ps activity, while nor;-chlorpromazine sulfox- 
ide and norz-chlorpromazine sulfoxide had no effect on 


this inhibition. 6-hydroxychlorpromazine and prometha- 
zine also reversed the enzyme inhibition by E 
but were less potent than chlorpromazine 0! T-hydroxy- 
chlorpromazine. Results show that chlorpromazine and 
its metabolites with antipsychotic activity are. more 
effective in reversing the apomorphine-elicited inhibition 
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of tyrosine hydroxylase than those metabolites without 
antipsychotic properties. —Journal abstract. 

2009. Brown, Brian et al.(Smith-Kettlewell Inst of 
Visual Sciences, San Francisco, CA) Effects of alcohol 
and marijuana on dynamic visual acuity: 1. Thresholds 
measurements. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 18(6), 441-446. —Reports that alcohol and marihua- 
na produce significant dose-related reductions in dynam- 
ic visual acuity (DVA). 10 18-28 yr old Ss who were 
"social drinkers" and had smoked marihuana at least 5 
times and were currently smoking 2-5 marihuana 
cigarettes/wk participated in a double-blind experiment 
involving 3 dose levels of each drug (including placebo). 
The reduction of DVA produced by alcohol (1.0 ml 95% 
ethanol/kg body weight) was greater than for marihuana 
(15 mg A?-tetrahydrocannabinol). It is suggested that this 
difference was produced by differential oculomotor 
effects of the 2 drugs. This reduction in DVA under 
alcohol may be a conditioning factor in alcohol-related 
traffic accidents. —Journal abstract. 

2010. Bunney, B. S. et al.(Yale U Medical School)D & 

L amphetamine stereoisomers: Comparative potencies 
in affecting the firing of central dopaminergic and 
noradrenergic neurons. Psychopharmacology Communi- 
cations, 1975 Vol 1(2), 177-190. —Studied the effects of 
the dextro- and levo-isomers on the activity of dopami- 
nergic (DA) neurons in the substantia nigra zona 
compacta and noradrenergic neurons in the locus 
coeruleus in 85 anesthetized and gallamine paralyzed 
Charles River rats using single unit recording techniques. 
Both isomers given iv were equally effective in depress- 
ing the activity of locus coeruleus cells. However, 
although dextroamphetamine was a potent inhibitor of. 
substantia nigra DA- containing cells, levoamphetamine 
was ineffective in causing more than a 45% inhibition of 
over half of the DA cells studied, even when given in 
nearly lethal doses. In the remaining DA neurons 
levoamphetamine was only 0.2 to 0.05 times as potent as 
dextroamphetamine as in producing both 50 and 100% 
inhibition of firing rate. Findings suggest that le- 
voamphetamine, at low doses, has preferential effect on 
noradrenergic as compared to DA neurons. Implications 
for the use of these isomers as pharmacological tools to 
determine the catecholamine system responsible for a 
particular behavior in man and animals are discussed. 
(37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2011. Burešová, О. & Bureš, J. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Physiology, Prague) 
Piracetam-induced facilitation of interhemispheric 
transfer of visual information in rats. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 93-102. —In 4 experiments the effect 
of piracetam (UCB-6215) on learning mediated by 
transcommissural information flow was studied in male 
hooded rats. Acquisition of monocular pattern discrimi- 
nation was faster in drug-treated Ss (100 mg/kg, 30 
min before training) than in untreated controls. Subse- 
quent relearning with 1 hemisphere functionally elimi- 
nated by cortical spreading depression showed that the 
strength of the primary engram formed under piracetam 
in the hemisphere contralateral to the trained eye 
remained unaffected but that the secondary trace (in the 
ipsilateral hemisphere) was considerably improved and 
almost equalled the primary one. Interhemispheric 
transfer of lateralized visual engrams acquired during 

functional hemidecortication was facilitated by pirace- 
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tam administration preceding the 5 transfer trials 
performed with the untrained eye open (imperative 
transfer). Piracetam was ineffective when the trained eye 
was open during transfer trials (facultative transfer). 
After a visual engram had been lateralized by 5 days of 
monocular overtraining, piracetam facilitated formation 
of the secondary engram induced by 3 interocular 
transfer trials. It is concluded that piracetam enhances 
transcommissural encoding mechanisms activated in the 
initial stage of monocular learning and in some forms of 
interhemispheric transfer, but does not affect the 
transcommissural readout. This effect is interpreted as a 
special case of the piracetam-induced facilitation of the 
phylogenetically old mechanisms of redundant informa- 
tion storage which improve liminal or subnormal 
learning. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2012. Carenzi, A. et al. (NIMH, St Elizabeths Hosp 
Lab of Preclinical Pharmacology, Washington, DC) 
Action of opiates, antipsychotics, amphetamine and 
apomorphine on dopamine receptors in rat striatum: /n 
vivo changes of 3',5'-cyclic AMP content and acetylcho- 
line turnover rate. Neuropharmacology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
14(12), 927-939. 

2013. Christensen, Sten . (U Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Acute and chronic effecs of vasopressin in rats with 
lithium-polyuria. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 
1976(Mar), Vol 38(3), 241-253. —Studied the effects of 
vasopressin in 32 male Wistar rats and 8 male Brattle- 
boro rats (a strain with hereditary diabetes) with polyuria 
due to long-term administration of lithium. In anaesthe- 
tized water-loaded Ss, lithium pretreatment producin, 
severe polyuria inhibited the response to physiologica 
doses of arginine vasopressin by 95% compared with the 
response in nontreated Ss with polydipsia induced by 
glucose drinking. The per cent inhibition of vasopressin 
response was somewhat reduced by increasing the dose 
of the hormone. There was no difference in osmolality of 
renal medullary tissue from lithium-polyuric and glu- 
cose-polydipsic Ss when determined at the end of the 
experiments. Daily subcutaneous injections of 7.5 
units/kg vasopressin to conscious Ss kept in metabolic 
cages caused a significant antidiuretic response in Ss 
with severe lithium-polyuria and almost completely 
reversed the urine flow in Ss with partial concentration 
defect. Results are compatible with the view that lithium- 
polyuria in rats is due to impairment of the renal 
response to vasopressin. Being virtually unresponsive to 
physiological doses of vasopressin, however, the polyuria 
can be partly reversed by increasing the level of 
circulating hormone. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2014. Costentin, J.; Protais, P. & Schwartz, J. C. 
(UER de Medecine-Pharmacie, Paris, France) Rapid and 
dissociated changes in sensitivities of different dopa- 
mine receptors in mouse brain. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 
257(5525), 405-407. —Conducted tests with male Swiss 
albino mice and found that the sensitivity of dopamine 
receptors involved in thermoregulation and in a particu- 
lar motor activity was rapidly altered after a single 
moderate dose of an agonist (apomorphine) or antago- 
nist (haloperidol). Dopamine receptors controlling 
thermoregulation are easily desensitized and do not 
develop supersensitivity, but the reverse is true for 
regulators controlling the motor behavior. Possible 
раш» of the observed phenomena are discussed. 
—1. Davis, 
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2015. Cutler, Margaret G.; Mackintosh, John H. & 
Chance, Michael R. (Glasgow Coll of Technology, 
England) Cannabis resin and sexual behaviour in the 
laboratory mouse. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 
129-131. — The effects of cannabis at 2 dose levels on the 
behavior shown by 20 male CFW mice encountering 20 
untreated females was studied by ethological апа lysis 
and was compared with the behavior of 20 control males 
in a similar situation. At an ip dose level of 12.5 mg 
cannabis/ kg, males showed a significant reduction in 
mounts and attempted mounts, although other categories 
of behavior were not affected. At 25. mg/kg, not only 
mounts and attempted mounts but also other forms of 
social and sexual investigation were significantly de- 
creased. Aggression was reduced, and periods of immo- 
bility occurred. A decrease in the frequency and increase 
in the duration of nonsocial activity were seen in these Ss 
as a result of the periods of immobility following 
cannabis administration. —Journal abstract. 

2016. Downs, David A. & Woods, James H. Codeine- 
and cocaine-reinforced responding in rhesus monkeys: 
Effects of dose on response rates under a fixed-ratio 
schedule. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Oct), Vol 191(1), 179-188. —Over a 
wide range of doses, codeine. (0.001—1.0 mg/kg/injection) 

and cocaine (0.001-0.3 mg/kg/injection) both main- 
tained leverpress responding in rhesus monkeys when 30 
Tesponses were required for each iv injection. Rate of 
responding for each drug increased to a maximum and 
then decreased as the dose increased. Maximum re- 
sponse rate for cocaine (0,003 mg/kg/injection) was over 
3% times greater than the maximum response rate for 
codeine (0.03 mg/kg/injection). For both drugs, greatest 
Stability of response rates across sessions was obtained at 
the higher doses, and changes in dose generally produ- 
ceed immediate changes in response rates. Injections of 
codeine were usually distributed in a negatively acceler- 
ated pattern within sessions, while injections of codeine 
were more evenly distributed. Results show that a history 
of cocaine exposure can increase response rates for low 
doses of cocaine in monkeys. —Journal abstract. 

2017. Driscoll, P. (U Zürich Inst für Verhaltenswis- 
senschaft, Switzerland) Nicotine-like behavioral effect 
after small dose of mecamylamine in Roman high- 
avoidance rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 
119-121. —Recent studies with humans and mice have 
indicated that mecamylamine exerts effects of its own, 
apart from its ability to block many of the central actions 
of nicotine. The present study compared both substances 
In a sensitive shuttle box test with 10 female rats. АП Ss 
were trained to high efficiency level in an avoidance task 
using the simultaneous presentation of a tone and light 
as CS, and a scrambled shock as UCS. Eight Ss then 
received subcutaneous doses of 0.5 or 0.25 mg/kg 
mecamylamine, or 0.1 or 0.2 mg/kg nicotine; 2 Ss 
Teceived saline. Results show that (a) increased sponta- 
neous activity was observed between and during runs in 
all drug conditions; (b) nicotine had a dose-related 
Stimulant effect, producing shorter latencies than those 
of the control condition; and (c) 0.5 mg/kg mecamy- 
lamine did not differ from the control, but the smaller 
dose stimulated the Ss to the same degree as did 0.1 
mg/kg nicotine. It is suggested that there were both 
stimulant and depressant components in the effect of 
mecamylamine in this test, with the stimulant component 
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being neutralized by the other at the 0.5 mg/kg dose 
level. It is concluded that mecamylamine may exert 
unpredictable effects on rats at the dose level used to 
block nicotine in behavioral tests, a factor which should 
be considered when results of such tests are interpreted. 
—B. McLean. 

2018. Ellman, Steven J. et al.(City Coll, City U New 
York) d- and l-amphetamine differentially mediates 
self-stimulation in rat dorsal midbrain area. Physiolo; 
& Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 1-7. — Intracranial self- 
stimulation (ICSS) response rates elicited from the dorsal 
noradrenergic bundle of 21 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats were enhanced by ip dextro- but not by levoamphe- 
tamine, suggesting noradrenergic mediation. Both isom- 
ers equally enhanced ICSS response rates elicited from 
the midventral periaqueductal area (the oculomotor 
nuclei, the interstitial nuclei, the dorsal raphe nuclei, and 
the medial longitudinal fasciculus), suggesting dopami- 
nergic mediation. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

019. Gessa, С. L. & Tagliamonte, A. (U Cagliari Inst 
of Pharmacology, Italy) Effect of methadone and 
dextromoramide on dopamine metabolism: Comparison 
with haloperidol and amphetamine. Neuropharmacology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 14(12), 913-920. —Examines empirical 
data from the literature on methadone and dextromo- 
ramide and from new experiments with rats which 
studied the effect of methadone (a) in Ss treated with a 
supramaximally active dose of haloperidol and (b)in Ss 
«Бар to haloperidol. Results of these latter studies 
suggest that methadone stimulates dopamine (DA) 
synthesis, in part, by interacting with the same receptors 
blocked by haloperidol and, in part, through some other 
mechanism and that methadone-induced catalepsy origi- 
nates, at least partially, from a blockade of DA receptors 
in the brain. It appears that the mechanism by which 
methadone and dextromoramide increase DA turnover 
may be only partially related to an inhibition of DA 
postsynaptic receptors. From a comparison of the 2 
drugs with amphetamines it is concluded that, despite 
their structural similarity, the CNS stimulation elicited 
by the analgesics cannot be related to an amphetamine- 
like action on brain dopaminergic mechanisms. Another 
action on striatal DA neurons must be elicited by the 
analgesics. The site and nature of this action on brain 
DA neurons need further clarification. (23 ref) —B. 
McLean. 

2020. Glick, Stanley D. & Jerussi, Thomas P. (Mt 
Sinai Medical School) Spatial and paw preferences in 
rats: Their relationship to rate-dependent effects of d- 
amphetamine. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Mar), Vol 188(3), 714-725. — Trained 
rats to barpress on either an FI-15 or an FR-30 schedule 
for water reinforcement. Ss were allowed to barpress on 
either the left or the right lever. Most Ss showed 
consistent side preferences. Various doses (0.125-4.0 
mg/kg, ip) of dextroamphetamine differentially affected 
performance on the 2 schedules. Ss on the FR-30 
schedule were much more sensitive to а drug-induced 
rate decrement than Ss on the FI-15 schedule; as rates 
decreased with increasing drug dosage, side preferences 
reliably increased or decreased depending upon the 
particular pattern of paw usage and the relationship 
between paw and side preferences. In both FI-15 and 
FR-30 Ss baseline rates were directly related to the 
strength of side preferences; higher rates were signifi- 
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cantly correlated with greater preferences. FR-30 Ss with 
high baseline rates usually used both paws in rapid, 
alternating, well-coordinated movement, to barpress; 
this activity was disrupted by amphtamine such that 
paws were used individually while barpressing at the 
lower rates. FI-15 Ss used only 1 paw to make most 
responses, and this was unaffected by amphetamine. Itis 
suggested that subtle motor actions of dextroampheta- 
mine, possibly a function of altered dopamine metabol- 
ism in the nigro-striatal system, may be responsible for 
the effects of the drug on different schedule-dependent 
rates of responding as well as on spatial and paw 
preferences. —Journal abstract. 

2021, Glick, Stanley D. & Morihisa, John M. (Mt 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) Changes in 
sensitivity of morphine-induced circling behaviour after 
chronic treatment and persistence after withdrawal in 
rats. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 260(5547), 159-161. —Con- 
ducted acute and chronic morphine dose-response 
studies with female Sprague-Dawley rats. In the acute 
studies, doses from 0.25 to 20.0 mg/kg were tested (12 
Ss/dose). Morphine induced significant rotation at 2555; 
and 10 mg/kg% doses; with larger doses Ss become 
increasingly catatonic. Rotation could not be attributed 
to hyperactivity, and it appears that, as has been 
previously suggested, net rotations are inversely correlat- 
ed with locomotor activity. In the chronic studies, 16 Ss 
were initially (Day 1) tested for rotation after a 5.0 
mg/kg morphine injection. On Days 3-5, chronic 
morphine administration was accomplished. On Day 6 
(withdrawal day), each S was placed in the rotometer 
and 15 min later, given either morphine or saline. Each S 
was tested again for rotation after receiving the same 
dose of morphine (5.0 mg/kg) or saline 1, 3, 7, 15, 30, 
and 60 days after withdrawal. Correlations of Day 1 
morphine-induced rotation with withdrawal-induced 
rotation, as well as with morphine-induced rotation after 
withdrawal, suggested that chronic administration of 
morphine induces the synthesis of a morphine-like 
substance responsible for the prolonged rotatary effects 
observed (up to 2 mo after withdrawal). The correlation 
between acute morphine-induced and withdrawal-in- 
duced rotation indicated that long after morphine is 
eliminated, an endogenous substance persists which has 
at least one pharmacological action resembling that of 
morphine. (25 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2022. Goudie, A. J.; Thornton, E. W. & Wheatley, 
Janet, (Liverpool U, England) Attenuation by alpha- 
methyltyrosine of amphetamine induced conditioned 
taste aversion in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 
45(1), 119-123. —In an experiment with 32 female albino 
rats, pretreatment with — alpha-methylparatyrosine 
(АМ blocked a conditioned taste ауегѕіоп (СТА) 
induced by injection of dextroamphetamine sulphate (2.0 

mg/kg per kg, ip) immediately after first access to 0.1% 
sodium saccharin. This finding implicates catecholami- 
nergic systems in the induction of CTAs by ampheta- 
mine, and suggests that the aversive properties of the 
drug are mediated by neurochemical systems which are 
similar to, or the same as, those which mediate the 
stimulant, anorectic, and rewarding effect of the drug. 
Results refute a recent suggestion that the use of AMPT 
in the study of neurochemical mechanisms involved in 
drug-induced taste aversions is precluded by the ability 
of AMPT itself to induce a CTA, and illustrate an 
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important distinction between pre- and posttreatment in 
taste aversion studies. Results provide further support for 
recent suggestions that the study of drug-induced CTAs 
may be of significance for an understanding of drug 
abuse. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2023. Goujet, M. A.; Simon, P.; Chermat, R. & 
Boissier, J. В. [Psychopharmacological effects of T.R.H. 
in rats and mice.] (Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 
45(1), 87-92. —Administered single ip doses of thyrotro- 
pin releasing hormone (TRH) to male Swiss mice and 
male Wistar albino rats. The following behavioral 
modifications were observed at doses higher that 4 
mg/kg: (a) increased reactivity to stimuli, (b) periods of 
excitation alternating with periods of aggression, (c) 
unusual movements (tail rattling and wet-dog shakes), 
and (d) antagonization in mice of reserpine- or oxotre- 
morine-induced hypothermia. Prochlorperazine-induced 
catalepsy was antagonized in rats by TRH; under 
experimental conditions, sudden hyperkinetic episodes 
were observed. The toxicity of the pargyline-levodopa 
association was slightly increased, while amphetamine- 
or apomorphine-induced stereotyped behavior was 
unaffected. It is concluded that TRH causes a spectrum 
of activity different from that of other known psycho- 
tropic drugs. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2024. Gray, J. A.; McNaughton, N.; James, D. T. & 
Kelly, P. H. (U Oxford, England) Effect of minor 
tranquillisers on hippocampal @ rhythm mimicked by 
depletion of forebrain noradrenaline. Nature, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 258(5534), 424-425. —Investigated changes in theta- 
driving curve (the average of 5 hippocampal EEG 
readings at 5 stimulating frequencies over 30 min) 
produced by injections of sodium amylobarbitone, 
ethanol, chlordiazepoxide, and A9-tetrahydrocannabinol 
in 19 freely moving male albino rats with chronic 
electrodes in the medial-septal nucleus and bipolar 
recording electrodes in the dorso-medial subiculum. The 
4 drugs had essentially the same frequency-specific 
effect: the threshold at 7.7 Hz was significantly lower 
than at any other frequency in the combined control 
(vehicle) condition but not after treatment with any of 
the drugs. These findings and previous evidence of a 
function for noradrenergic (NA) neurones, which was 
obtained in a study using alpha-methylparatyrosine and 
dihydroxyphenylserine, indicate that an NA pathway 
facilitates septal driving of the hippocampal theta 
rhythm maximally at a frequency of 7.7 Hz. When the 
pathway most likely to produce this effect, the dorsal 
ascending NA bundle originating in the locus coeruleus, 
was destroyed in 8 anesthetized rats, analyses indicated 
that the dorsal NA bundle exercises a frequency-specific 
facilitation of the septally-controlled hippocampal theta 
rhythm and that minor tranquilizers impair this NA 
input to the hippocampus; this impairment may underlie 
the behavioral effects of these drugs. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2025. Green, A. Richard & Grahame-Smith, David G. 
Effects of drugs on the processes regulating the 
functional activity of brain 5-hydroxytryptamine. 
Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5551), 487-491. —A review 
of the literature indicates that to understand the 
physiological role of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) and 
the effects of drugs on those systems in which it is 
involved, it is necessary to consider the regulation of 5- 
HT synthesis and release and how they are concerned in 
its functional activity. There appear to be 4 factors 
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involved in presynaptic regulation: synthesis, compart- 
mentation, intraneuronal metabolism, and re-uptake. 
These 4 processes are probably integrated to control the 
release of appropriate amount of 5-HT from the 
presynaptic nerve terminal, as well as the amount acting 
at the postsynaptic site and the termination of its action. 
The postsynaptic factors involved in the action of 5-HT 
are examined at 2 levels: the postsynaptic receptor site 
itself and the total postsynaptic response, which depends 
on the activity of other neurones and may be influenced 
by other transmitters or drugs. These mechanisms are 
examined in a review of relevant studies on (a) 
availability of the 5-HT precursor, tryptophan; (b) 
central control of 5-HT synthesis; (c) functional activity 
of brain 5-HT; and (d) effects of lithium, diphenylhydan- 
toin, and chlorimipramine. Clinical implications for the 
treatment of schizophrenia and affective disorders are 
also discussed. (104 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2026. Green, S. E.; Joyce, Daphne & Summerfield, A. 
(U London, Birkbeck Coll, England) Effects of scopola- 
mine on habituation of exploratory activity in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 400-404. 
---Jn an experiment with male hooded Lister rats, 48 Ss 
injected with scopolamine were more active than 24 
saline controls in a novel Y maze. However, the 
habituation of locomotor activity over the 20-min trial 
was comparable for all groups. On a 2nd trial 1 wk later, 
with no injections, saline controls were less active, 
indicating a between-trial habituation of locomotor 
activity. This habituation was attenuated in all scopola- 
mine groups, which were significantly more active on the 
2nd trial than saline controls. Results suggest a pharma- 
cological differentiation of within- and between-trial 
habituation and, in the absence of a drug effect on 
within-trial habituation, are interpreted in terms of 
memory rather than habituation processes. The between- 
trial effect was not obtained with the quaternary drug 
butylscopolamine. The dose-response curves for the 
increase in activity on Trial I and for the Trial II amnesic 
effect were significantly different. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2027. Harvey, John A. & McMaster, Scott E. (U Iowa) 
Fenfluramine: Evidence for a neurotoxic action on 
midbrain and a long-term depletion of serotonin. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 
217-228. —A single injection of fenfluramine (100 
umol/kg) in male Holtzman rats produced evidence of 
neurotoxicity in cresyl violet or silver stained sections of 
tat brain which was restricted to the serotonergic (B-9) 
cell group in the ventromedial midbrain tegmentum. 
Cells in this region exhibited an irregular shape and an 
intense staining of the cytoplasm, while in the caudal 
portion, the cells also exhibited a perineuronal space. 
These effects were greatly reduced in the rostral part of 
B-9 14 and 30 days after fenfluramine. In the caudal 
portion of B-9 the neurotoxic actions remained promi- 
nent and included signs of cellular dissolution. These 
signs were identical to those seen after parachloroamphe- 
tamine (PCA), while the effects in the rostral area of B-9 
were not as prominent. The differential neurotoxic 
effects of fenfluramine and PCA were associated with a 
differental effect on serotonin content of hippocampus 
and amygdala. —Journal abstract. 

2028. Heiman, Michael F.; Schwabach, Gary & Tupin, 
Joe.(U California, San Joaquin Mental Health Clinic, 
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Stockton) Liquid lithium vs. solid lithium: An open, 
cross-over, pilot study comparing oral preparations. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Јап), Vol 37(1), 
9-11. —Suggests some of the possible advantages of a 
liquid lithium preparation, and describes an open, cross- 
over, pilot study comparing solid (capsule or tablet) with 
liquid lithium salt preparations in terms of obtained 
blood levels and side-effects for 11 non-manic-depressive 
prisoners already being treated with solid lithium and 4 
normal prisoners. 

2029. Hill, Shirley Y.; Schwin, Robert; Goodwin, 
Donald W. & Powell, Barbara J. (Renard Hosp, St Louis, 
MO) Marihuana and pain. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Feb), Vol 1880), 
415-418. —26 healthy 21-30 yr old men participated in a 
study of pue and sensation thresholds and pain 
tolerance. Cutaneous electrical stimulation was applied 
to the Ss’ fingers and thresholds were determined Efore 
and after smoking marihuana containing 1.4% A?-tran- 
stetrahydrocannabinol. Marihuana increased sensitivity 
to both painful and nonpainful stimulation and reduced 
tolerance for pain. —Journal abstract. 

2030. Hoffmeister, Friedrich. (Vorstanddes Inst für 
Pharmacologie der Baterag, Postfach, W Germany) 
Negative reinforcing properties of some psychotropic 
drugs in drug-naive rhesus monkeys. Journal of Pharma- 
cology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Feb), Vol 
192(2), 468-477. —Rhesus monkeys, previously trained 
to avoid electric shock, pressed a lever to extinguish a 
light associated with an iv drug infusion scheduled to 
occur 30 sec after the onset of the light. Each response 
when the light was on terminated the light for a I-min 
time-out period (avoidance); a response during the 
infusion terminated the infusion (escape). Under these 
conditions Ss tolerated a high number of saline infusions. 
Saline was replaced by different doses of chlorpromazine 
(CPZ), LSD, and pentobarbital each for 6 successive 
daily 2-hr sessions. Infusions of CPZ (5.0-20 uig/kg/infu- 
sion) or LSD (1.0-2.5 ug/kg/infusion) generated and 
maintained avoidance escape behavior, whereas most of 
the infusions of pentobarbital (10-100 pg/kg/infusion) 
were tolerated. In Ss with no previous drug experience, 
CPZ and LSD, but not pentobarbital, appear to have 
negative reinforcing properties. —Journal abstract. 

2031. Holmes, John C. & Rutledge, Charles O. (U 
Colorado Medical School, Denver) Effects of the d- and 
Lisomers of amphetamine on uptake, release and 
catabolism of norepinephrine, dopamine and 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine in several regions of rat brain. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1976(Feb), Vol 25(4), 447-451. 

2032. Houser, Vincent P. Effects of haloperidol on 
aversive threshold of rats. Psychological n: 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 115-118. —Studied the analgesic 
potency of haloperidol (.15, .30, 2.5, 5.0 mg/kg) in 12 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, using the spatial preference 
technique. Haloperidol raised the aversive threshold in а 
dose-dependent manner in doses at or above .15 mg/kg. 
These same dosages, however, also significantly reduced 
the number of motor responses made during threshold 
testing. Results suggest that haloperidol roduces its 


effects on the aversive threshold indirectly by inhibiting 
the execution of the escape response. —Journal abstract. 
2033. Houser, Vincent P.; Rothfield, Benjamin & 
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motivated behavior, urinary cortisol, urinary volume 
and heart rate in the dog. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 299-308. —Administered 3 doses 
of chlorpromazine (6.25, 12.5, 25.0 mg) intramuscularly 
to 2 female dogs subjected to a Sidman nondiscriminated 
avoidance schedule which contained 7 CS-UCS (shock) 
pairings. The drug consistently reduced baseline re- 
sponse rate and enhanced shock rate. Facilitation of 
heart, response, and activity rates normally noted during 
the aversive CS were unaffected by the drug. In addition, 
the overall heart rate, urinary volume, and urinary 
cortisol measures showed no consistent pattern in 
response to drug administration. Results suggest that 
under this schedule of reinforcement only baseline 
response rate was sensitive to the anxiolytic effects of 
chlorpromazine. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2034. Howard, Evelyn. Absence of effects of 
corticosterone given at 22 days. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 25-29. —Mice given a 
single large dose of corticosterone at 2 days of age, and 
tested when adult, have shown lasting alterations in 
operant behavior, associated with reductions in cerebral 
weight and DNA content. When mice were given 
corticosterone at 22 days, no changes appeared in 
cerebral weight, DNA, or in operant behavior, but an 
apparent decrease did occur in open-field activity. 
Untreated controls were included in the experiment. 
Results suggest that the effects of corticosterone treat- 
ment at 2 days on the developing brain are mediated by 
one or more types of sensitivity to the steroid that have 
been largely lost by 22 days. —Journal abstract. 

2035. Jacquet, Yasuko F. & Lajtha, Abel. (New York 
State Research Inst for Neurochemistry & Drug Addic- 
tion, New York) The periaqueductal gray: Site of 
morphine analgesia and tolerance as shown by 2-way 
cross tolerance between systemic and intracerebral 
injections. Brain Research, 1976 Vol 103(3), 501—513. 
—1п 5 experiments with a total of 119 male albino 
Wistar rats, the periaqueductal gray was shown to be an 
important component of morphine analgesia and toler- 
ance. Two-way analgesic cross-tolerance was obtained 
between systemic and intracerebral morphine adminis- 
trations when the intracerebral site was the periaqueduc- 
tal gray. Ss were pretreated with ip morphine (20 mg/kg) 
and tested with intracerebral morphine (20 ug) in the 
periaqueductal gray. A dose-dependent reduction in 
analgesia as a function of morphine pretreatment level 
was obtained. Conversely, when Ss were pretreated with 
intracerebral morphine in the periaqueductal gray and 
tested with ip morphine, significant reductions in 
analgesia were obtained. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2036. Jones, Catherine N.; Grant, Lester D. & 
Vospalek, Dawn M. (U North Carolina Child Develop- 
ment Inst, Div of Health Affairs, Chapel Hill) Temporal 

parameters of d-amphetamine as a discriminative 
stimulus in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 
59-64. — Three groups of 5 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
each were trained on a 2-lever operant discrimination 
using ip dextroamphetamine (0.8, 1.6, or 2.4 mg/kg) 
and saline as cues. Reinforcement of responding on one 
lever was associated with the drug and reinforcement on 
the other lever was associated with saline. Followin, 
acquisition, behavioral control was evaluated during 10- 
min extinction tests at 0, 15, 30, 60, 90, 120, 180, or 240 
min after injection of drug or saline. Onset of the 
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stimulus properties of amphetamine occurred within 10 
min and maximal effects were attained by 15-30 min 
postinjection. Drug effects were minimal or absent 2-4 
hrs after administration. The time course for all doses of 
amphetamine was identical when each group was tested 
with its respective training dose. When Ss were tested 
with doses other than their training dose, the time course 
of the drug effect varied as a function of training dose, 
test dose, and time after injection. —Journal abstract. 

2037. Kelleher, R. T.; Morse, W. H.; Goldberg, S. R. 
& Herd, J. Alan. (Harvard Medical School) Behavioral 
modulation of the cardiovascular effects of l-norepi- 
nephrine in the squirrel monkey. Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy & Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Nov), Vol 191(2), 
269-283. —Studied the effects of norepinephrine (NE) 
on mean arterial blood pressure (BP) and heart rate 
(HR) in squirrel monkeys which keypressed under FR 
schedules of termination of a stimulus associated with 
occasional electric shock or under FR schedules of food 
presentation, When no schedule was in effect, NE 
produced dose-dependent increases in BP and decreases 
in HR. Under the FR schedules, periods of rapid 
responding alternated with periods of no responding, 
and episodic increases in both BP and HR occurred in 
phase with responding. While NE was being infused 
under these conditions, BP was high; HR was corre- 
spondingly low during periods of no responding, but 
increased markedly during periods of responding, often 
returning to levels prevailing before infusion, Phenylepy- 
rine produced simular effects, whereas angiotensin had 
much less tendency to decrease HR at dose which 
increased BP. Neostigmine, which decreased the resting 
HR, enhanced the episodic increases in HR with little or 
no change in BP. Under all of these conditions, methyl 
atropine markedly attenuated the behaviorally induced 
episodic changes in HR. Results indicate that withdrawal 
of the vagally mediated bradycardia induced by the 
baroreceptor reflex occurs during schedule-controlled 
responding, and that HR modulation in the squirrel 
monkey under these experimental conditions is con- 
trolled primarily by changes in vagal activity. —Journal 
abstract. 

2038. King, James M. & Cox, Verne C. (U Texas, 
Arlington) Effects of ergocornine and Cl-628 on food 
intake and taste preferences. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 111-113. —A prolactin inhibitor, 
ergocornine, and estrogen antagonist, CI-628, caused 
significant food intake suppression and strong taste 
aversions in female Holtzman albino rats. The taste 
aversions obtained may not reflect behaviorally signifi- 
cant toxic effects. The estrogen antagonist yielded food 
intake effects opposite those observed following ovariec- 
tomy. (16 ref) 

2039. Klein, Allen R. & Cheney, Carl D. (Illinois Inst 
of Technology, Chicago) Within-subject analysis of 
memory transfer with two extraction techniques. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 17(1), 
29-32. —Investigated the reliability and validity of a 
single-subject design of memory transfer, as described by 
C. D. Cheney (see PA, Vol 48:415) and M. L. Cheal 
(1970-1971). After achieving stability on a fixed interval 
(FI) schedule of reinforcement, 4 recipient rats were 
injected with either methanol-prepared or dialysis-pre- 
pared brain extracts from 4 continuous reinforcement 
(CRF) trained or 4 naive donor Ss; all Ss were male 
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Long-Evans hooded rats. Results show that CRF dialysis 
retentate increased the number of FI response, during 
the posttreatment session, while naive retentate de- 
creased the number. Conversely, postreinforcement 
pause length shortened after CRF retentate injection and 
lengthened following naive retentate injection. —Journal 
abstract. 

2040. Knoll, J. (Semmelweis U of Medicine, Buda- 
pest, Hungary) Predictive values of pharmacological 
models to study opiate dependence. Neuropharmacology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 14(12), 921-926. — Used a battery of tests 
(hot-plate, writhing, tail-flick, and algolytic) in rats and 
mice and a test on the longitudinal muscle strip of the 
guinea pig ileum (a) to measure the analgesic activity of 
morphine, hydromorphone, and oxymorphone and (b) to 
compare it with that of 2 newly synthesized opiate 
analgesics, azidomorphine (AM) and 14-hydroxyazido- 
morphine. The latter were more potent than hydromor- 
phone and oxymorphone and more effective in man in 
clinical trials for chronic intractable pain. The compara- 
ble physical dependence capacity of the 5 analgesics was 
evaluated іп mice, rats, and rhesus monkeys, and results 
were compared with observations in 10 59-75 yr old 
patients treated for 14-77 days with subcutaneous AM 
ad ib. The low dependence capacity of AM was 
demonstrated, and no abstinence signs were observed 
after nalorphine or naloxone precipitation, Thus, data 
obtained with the animal model were in good agreement 
with the observations in man. It is concluded that the 
animal test systems seem to be adequate forstructure- 
activity relationship studies aiming at the develop- 
ment of therapeutically useful structures with high 
analgesic potency and low dependence capacity. (19 ref) 
— B. McLean. 

2041. Knowler, W. C. & Dews, P. B. Behavioral 
activities and cardiovascular functions: 11. Effects of 
sustained static work in squirrel monkeys. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 192(2), 478-488. —Measured mean arterial blood 
pressure (MABP) and heart rate (HR) in unanesthetized 
squirrel monkeys trained to sustain for 20 sec a forceful 
downward pull on an inverted T-bar. The MABP change 
during the pull was polyphasic, consisting of a brief 
initial rise and fall followed by a rise to a level above 
resting values which was sustained. At the end of the 
pull, the pressure fell transiently below the resting level. 
HR was elevated throughout the pull, returning towards 
the resting value in the minute following the pull. After 
hexamethonium, which reduced the resting MABP, the 
fall in the MABP following the initial rise was enhanced, 
the level sustained through the pull was less than the 
resting level, and MABP fell still lower following the end 
of the pull. Phentolamine caused similar changes. 
Hexamethonium reduced the resting HR and abolished 
the HR changes during pulling. Raising the MABP after 
hexamethonium with каут further enhanced 
the falls in pressure during and following the pull. 
Comparison of the patterns of response in rhesus and 
Squirrel monkeys reveals large quantitative differences in 
the contributions of different factors and emphasizes that 
caution should be exercised in inferring direct environ- 
mental, emotional, or conditioning effects on cardiovas- 
cular function. — Journal abstract. 

2042. Leander, J. David & McMillan, D. E. (U North 
Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
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effects of drugs: |. Comparisons of d-amphetamine, 
pentobarbital and chlorpromazine on multiple and 
mixed schedules. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimen- 
tal Therapeutics, 1974(Mar), Vol 188(3), 726-739. —Stud- 
ied the effects of 3 drugs on the rate of conditioned 
keypecking of pigeons under multiple and mixed FR-30 
FI-10 min schedules of food presentation. Pentobarbital 
produced comparable decreases in FR response rates 
under the mixed and multiple schedules. Responding 
under the multiple FI component was suppressed at 
lower doses than responding under the mixed FI 
component. Dextroamphetamine decreased mixed FR 
Tesponse rates more than multiple FR response rates. 
Multiple and mixed FI response rates were increased by 
low doses of dextroamphetamine but decreased by 
higher doses. At the highest dose, the responding in both 
components under the mixed schedule was more sup- 
pressed than under the multiple schedule. Chlorproma- 
zine markedly decreased responding under mixed FR 
components, while only slightly decreasing responding 
under multiple FR components. E Ri in both FI 
components was equally suppressed by chlorpromazine. 
All 3 drugs exhibited rate-dependent effects within the 
FI components, increasing the low rates of responding 
early in the FI and decreasing higher rates of responding 
in the terminal portions under both schedules. The 
control rate below which low rates were increased in the 
FI decreased as a function of dose for all 3 drugs, but 
differed across them. —Journal abstract. 

2043. Leith, Nancy J. & Barrett, Robert J. (Tennessee 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Central State Hosp, Nashville) 
Amphetamine and the reward system: Evidence for 
tolerance and post-drug depression. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1976 Vol 46(1) 19-25. —Existing reports of 
tolerance to the behavioral effects of dextroamphetamine 
are most parsimoniously interpreted as reflecting beha- 
vioral adaptation to the н cet effects of the dru; 
rather than physiological tolerance. The present 
experiments show that physiological tolerance does 
develop to the facilitation of self-stimulation behavior 
which the drug produces. In Exp I 3 male F344 rats were 
trained to barpress for electrical stimulation of the 
medial forebrain bundle and tested for facilitation of 
responding following the administration of 0.25 or 0.50 
mg/kg ip of dextroamphetamine. In Exp II (7 Ss), testing 
was terminated for 4 days during which increasing doses 
(1.0-12.0 mg/kg) of the drug were given 16 hrs after the 
last injection, the test doses (0.25 or 0.50 mg/kg) no 
longer produced facilitation of self-stimulation. In Exp 
III (3 Ss), testing on the following day with no further 
drug administration showed a depression of responding, 
indicating depression of the sensitivity of the reward 
system of the brain. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
^ 2044. Levin, Harvey S.; Rodnitzky, Robert L. & Mick, 
David L. (U Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Anxiety 
associated with exposure to organophosphate com- 
pounds. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 
33(2), 225-228. —24 commerical pesticide sprayers and 
farmers recently ро to organophosphate agents 
were compared to 24 controls (mean ages, 39.17 and 
38.83 yrs, respectively) on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, Beck Depression Inventory, a structured inter- 
view, and cholinesterase level. The commercial sprayers 
but not the ex] farmers showed elevated levels of 
anxiety and lower plasma cholinesterase than control Ss. 
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Assessment of other behavioral manifestations and red 
blood cell cholinesterase failed to disclose other group 
differences. Findings tentatively point to the possibility 
that organophosphate compounds may produce subtle 
defects in workers who are not obviously toxic. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2045. Lewander, Tommy; Tong Hyub Joh & Reis, 
Donald J. (Cornell U Medical Coll, Lab of Neurobiolo- 
gy) Prolonged activation of tyrosine hydroxylase in 
noradrenergic neurones of rat brain by cholinergic 
stimulation. Nature, 1975(Dec), Vol 258(5534), 440-441. 
— Since the locus coeruleus (LC) contains large amounts 
of enzymes subserving the synthesis and degradation of 
acetylcholine, the present study was conducted to 
determine whether stimulation of cholinergic receptors 
would induce tyrosine hydroxylase (TH), the enzyme 
which catalyzes the rate-limiting step in the biosynthesis 
of catecholamines, in this area of the brain as it does in 
the periphery. Oxotremorine (0.25-2.5 mg/kg), a central- 
ly active cholinergic agonist which stimulates muscarinic 
receptors, was administered subcutaneously to male 
Sprague-Dawley rats; several days later, Ss were killed, 
and TH assays were performed. Results indicate that 
oxotremorine increases the activity of TH in central 
noradrenergic neurones of the LC. The response appears 
to occur as a consequence of stimulation of muscarinic 
receptors, either on LC neurones or on interneurones, 
since it was blocked by atropine (40 mg/kg). This 
increase in TH activity is comparable in many respects 
to that produced by reserpine—it occurs after a latency 
of 24 hrs, reaches a peak by 72 hrs, and remains elevated 
for 2 wks. Immunochemical analyses, however, showed 
that, unlike reserpine, oxotremorine increases TH activi- 
ty by activation rather than accumulation of enzyme 
molecules. The delayed activation of TH by oxotremo- 
rine differs also from that induced by electrical stimula- 
tion or neuroleptic agents. The present findings appear to 
represent a previously unrecognized mode of regulation 
of the TH enzyme. (17 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2046. Lewis, Michael J.; Costa, Jonathan L.; 
Jacobowitz, David M. & Margules, D. L. (Tufts U) 
Tolerance, physical dependence and opioid-seeking 
behavior: Dependence on diencephalic norepinephrine. 
Brain Research, 1976 Vol 107(1), 156-165. —Studied the 
role of the ventral norepinephrine (NE) bundle (VNB) in 
the development of tolerance, physical dependence, and 
opioid-seeking behavior in 20 female albino Holtzman 
rats. 14 Ss with bilateral cannulas aimed at the VNB 
were injected with morphine sulfate (10 mg/kg, ip) 2 wks 
after surgery until a dose of 100 mg/kg was attained 
using a schedule which produced a high level of 
tolerance to morphine and an intense urge to consume 
opiods to relieve abstinence symptoms. The 6 other Ss 
received saline (control) injections on the same schedule. 
Four sets of behavioral measurements were obtained 
before and after slow bilateral infusion into the VNB of 
either 6-hydroxydopamine-(6-OHDA)-HBr or a control 

vehicle: symptoms of morphine administration measured 
30 min after injection (e.g. Straub tail, gnawing, and 
changes in locomotor activity after handling), symptoms 
of abstinence measured 23.5 hrs after the fast injection 
(e.g, wet-dog shakes), symptoms of withdrawal precipi- 
tated during a 15-min period after 1.6 mg/kg ip of 
naxolone measured 46 hrs after the last morphine 
injection, and opioid consumption (etonitazene hydro- 
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chloride) and water consumption. Overall data suggest 
that tolerance and physical dependence are dependent 
on the integrity of the VNB; destruction of this pathway 
by 6-OHDA substantially reduced tolerance, depend- 
ence, abstinence and withdrawal symptoms, opioid- 
seeking behavior, and the concentration of NE in the 
hypothalamus and thalamus. Results support the theory 
that chronic narcotic administration induces a prog- 
ressive activation of a noradrenergic system for aversion. 
(18 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2047. Liebman, Jeffrey M. & Segal, David S. (U 
California Medical School, San Diego) Lithium differen- 
tially antagonises self-stimulation facilitated by mor- 
phine and (+)-amphetamine. Nature, 1976(Mar), Vol 
260(5547), 161—163. —Investigated the effects of acute 
and chronic lithium on self-stimulation (SS) in the 
substantia nigra of male Albino Carworth Farms rats. 
Current intensity was adjusted to yield baseline SS rates 
of either 450-950 or 1,200-1,800 barpresses/session. 
Doses of lithium were either 1.5, 2.0, or 2.5 meq/kg. 
Neither saline nor lithium significantly changed SS from 
baseline response rates at the lowest dose. The small 
reduction of SS induced by the intermediate dose was 
significant on Days 3 and 5, but not on Days 7 and 10, 
suggesting the development of partial tolerance to the 
initial depressant effects of lithium on SS. Although the 
highest dose sigificantly reduced SS on Days 3-10, the 
large progressive reduction in SS was accompanied by an 
average weight loss of 9% in 10 days of treatment. To 
evaluate the mechanism by which lithium alters SS, its 
interactions with morphine 15 mg/kg, subcutaneously) 
and (+)-amphetamine (0.5 mg/kg) were examined. 
Lithium significantly reduced morphine-facilitated Ss 
thoughout treatment. Chronic lithium did not alter SS 
significantly on any day of treatment with amphetamine. 
Findings have implications for the treatment of mor- 
phine addiction (but not amphetamine addiction) with 
lithium. Results also suggest that amphetamine- and 
morphine-induced facilitation of Ss are mediated by 
different mechanisms of catecholamine neurotransmis- 
sion. (36 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2048. Lovstad, Rolf A. ( U Oslo, Inst of Medical 
Biochemistry, Norway) Effect of penicillamine on the 
conversion of dopa to dopachrome in the presence of 
tyrosinase or ceruloplasmin. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 25(5), 533-535. —Studied the effect of 
penicillamine on the tyrosinase- and ceruloplasmin- 
catalyzed oxidation in vitro of dopa to dopachrome. 
Penicillamine, a one-electron donor, prevents the pro- 
duction of dopachrome by reducing an oxidation 
product of dopa, probably a free radical. During the 
reaction the -SH group of penicillamine is oxidized. It is 
suggested that this mechanism of penicillamine action 
can play a role in the decrease of the skin pigmentation 
Observed in schizophrenic patients on penicillamine 
therapy. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2049. Magour, S.; Coper, H. & Fühndrich, Chr. (Free 
U Inst of Neuropsychopharmacology, Berlin, W Ger- 
many) The effect of chronic self-administration of d- 

letamine on food intake, locomotor activity, and 
C'^-leucine incorporation into cerebral cortex protein. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 267-270. —Female 
Wistar rats had free acess to 0.0275 dextroamphetamine 
solution instead of water for 23 days. The daily 
amphetamine consumption increased from 16 mg/kg on 
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Day 1 up to 47 mg/kg on Day 23. Tolerance to the 
anorexic effect of the drug was apparent on Day 11. The 
initial depression in body weight persisted throughout 
the experiment. The hyperactivity of Ss remained at the 
same level despite the daily increase in amphetamine 
intake. The incorporation of С\4-Јеџсіпе into cerebral 
cortex proteins was initially increased and returned to 
control level after 2 wks of treatment. No direct 
correlation between hyperactivity and brain cortex 
protein synthesis was observed. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2050. Marchand, A. et al. (Columbia U Presbyterian 
Medical Ctr) Studies on the mechanism of fithium 
action: Preliminary report. Psychopharmacology Commu- 
nications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 139-156. — Preliminary observa- 
tions of 7 male Wistar rats reveal that chronic lithium 
treatment (100 ppm daily for 13 wks) produced signifi- 
cant changes in the microvillous processes on the cell 
surface of the choroid plexus. These alterations may be 
associated with increased intracellular choroidal volume. 
The type of changes revealed by scan electron microsco- 
py suggest an alteration in the movement of water into 
the extracellular areas of the brain. This basic alteration 
produced by lithium in the secretory/absorptive capacity 
of the choroid plexus is probably reversible. —Journal 
summary. 

2051. Mason, S. T. & Iversen, Susan D. (U Cam- 
bridge, England) Learning in the absence of forebrain 
norac;maline. Nature, 1975(Dec), Vol 258(5534), 
422-424, —Based on several previous studies suggesting 
that forebrain noradrenaline (NA) plays a central role in 
the associative learning process and that the dorsal NA 
bundle, which extensively innervates the cortex, may be 
the crucial pathway involved, the present study used 6- 
hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) to achieve almost total 
forebrain NA loss in 23 Wistar rats. 10 Ss were given ip 
injections (100 m /kg) of 6-OHDA hydrobromide on 
Days 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13 after birth; behavioral 
testing was begun at 3 mo of age. The other 13 Ss, 2.5 mo 
old, received bilateral injections of 6-OHDA into the 
dorsal bundle, and behavioral testing was begun 2 wks 
postoperatively. АП testing was done on an L-shaped 
Tunway. Results indicate that with 2 different selective 
chemical techniques which result in severe loss of 
hippocampal and cortical NA, acquisition of maze 
learning for food reward is not impaired. This finding 
contrasts, with that obtained in studies using surgical 
lesions. Previous studies which showed resistance to 
extinction of barpressing on continuous reinforcement 
Schedules and perseveration to the negative stimulus in 
Successive light-dark discrimination tasks and the 
present finding of perseveration. —L. Gorsey. 

, 2052. Matte, Alexander C. (U Hamburg, Neurolo- 
Bische Klinik, W Germany) Effects of hashish on 
isolation induced aggression in wild mice. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 125-128. — The effects of ip 
administration of a hashish solution on the fighting 
behavior of Fl- and F2-generation isolated male wild 
house-mice were examined in а qualitative and quantita- 
tive behavioral study. Daily doses of 20 mg/kg led to 
Increased aggressiveness as shown in the different 
Parameters. "This was demonstrated in a decrease 
(p < .02) of the latent time in comparison with tests on 
ап untreated control group and a placebo group injected 
With Tween 80. There were no significant differences in 
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the average fighting times, but an intensification and 
deritualization of fighting behavior could be verified by 
an increase in the fighting score (p < .05) and in the 
motor activity (p < .01). Furthermore, under the 
influence of hashish in the test situation, a decrease was 
found in the defecation rate (р < .01). —Journal 
abstract. 

2053. John H.; Gill, John H. & Nielson, 
Harold C. (Edgewood Arsenal, Biomedical Lab, MD) 
Impairment of fixed-interval responding during chronic 
alcohol drinking in rats. Physiological Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 417-421. —Placed 20 adult male 
Wistar rats, housed either in activity wheels or in 
standard cages, on a restricted feeding schedule and 
trained them in operant chambers to respond on an FI- 
40 schedule for sugar-water rewards. When body weights 
and FI responding were stable, half of the Ss in each 
housing condition received both water and a 10% beer- 
ethanol solution ad lib for the next 30 days, while the 
remaining Ss continued to receive water as their sole 
fluid. Ss offered alcohol, irrespective of housing condi- 
tion, drank a mean of 9.9 g/kg day during the 30 days 
and showed shifts in the distribution of their responses 
within the FIs. Reliable changes also occurred in 
measures of body weight, water intake, and activity for 
Ss that consumed alcohol. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2054. McGill, Thomas E.; Albelda, Steven M.; Bible, 
Henry H. & Williams, Christina L. (Williams Coll) 
Inhibition of the ejaculatory reflex in B6D2F, mice by 
testosterone propionate. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 16(3), 373-378. —Administered 20, 60, or 150 ug of 
testosterone propionate (TP) in adulthood to neonatally 
аны female and castrated male B6D2F, mice. 
The finding of a lengthening of ejaculation latency (a 
measure of mating time) in both groups, which was dose- 
related in males, suggests that TP inhibits the ejaculatory 
reflex in this mouse genotype. 

2055. Mehta, V. L. (University Coll of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi, India) Cholinergic mechanisms in 
narcotic analgesics. Neuropharmacology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
14(12), 893-901. —Reviews the literature, postulating 
that the primary effect of narcotic analgesics may be 
inhibition of release of acetylcholine from the cerebral 
cortex and that this is due to decreased synthesis of this 
neurotransmitter, which is blocked, within reasonable 
limits, by narcotic analgesics. This, in turn, increases the 
concentration of acetylcholine content in specific areas 
of the brain. (57 ref) 

2056. Miller, Richard J. (MRC Neurochemical Phar- 
macology Unit, U Cambridge Medical School, England) 
Comparison of the inhibitory effects of neuroleptic 
drugs on adenylate cyclase in rat tissues stimulated by 
dopamine, noradrenaline and glucagon. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(5), 537-541. —Investi- 
gated dopamine (DA) stimulated adenylate cyclase in rat 
striatal homogenates, noradrenaline (NA)-stimulated 
adenylate cyclase in adipocyte membrane fragments, and 
glucagon-stimulated adenylate cyclase in liver mem- 
branes. The stimulatory effects of DA on striatal 
adenylate cyclase were apparent within a minute of the 
start of incubations and over a wide range of tempera- 
tures. The stimulation could be rapidly inhibited by 
several classes of neuroleptic agent. The inhibitory effect 
of neuroleptics of all classes was completely reversed by 
high concentrations of DA. Neuroleptics were also able 
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to inhibit the stimulatory effects of NA on adipocyte 
adenylate cyclase at concentrations where the basal 
enzyme activity was not affected. However the effects of 
drugs in this system occurred at much higher concentra- 
tions than in the DA stimulated system. Drug potencies 
as inhibitors of NA did not correlate with neuroleptic 
activity. Neuroleptics were able to inhibit the stimulation 
of liver membrane adenylate cyclase by glucagon. The 
potencies of drugs as inhibitors in this system again did 
not correlate with neuroleptic potencies. Higher concen- 
trations of glucagon were not able to reverse the 
inhibition produced by neuroleptics. It is concluded that 
the effects of neuroleptic drugs on DA-stimulated 
adenylate cyclase correlate most closely with their 
clinical neuroleptic potencies. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2057. Molander, Lars & Duvhók, Christina. Acute 

effects of oxazepam, diazepam and methylperone, 
alone and in combination with alcohol on sedation, 
coordination and mood, Acta Pharmacologica et 
Toxicologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(2), 145-160. —Studied 
critical flicker fusion frequency (CFFF), coordination, 
and mood in 6 33-48 yr old healthy male volunteers after 
single oral doses of placebo, alcohol (0.5 ml ethanol/kg), 
oxazepam (10, 20, and 40 mg), diazepam (5, 10, 20, and 
40 mg), and methylperone (10, 25, and 50 m The drugs 
were given either alone, simultaneously wit alcohol, or 
with delayed alcohol administration. Methylperone had 
a depressant effect similar to or greater (on a weight 
basis) than that of diazepam and оер respectively. 
The decrease in CFFF was paralleled by decreased 
coordination. Alcohol alone had no effect on the 
parameters, but when given simultaneously with the 
drugs, it markedly increased the effect of diazepam. The 
effects of oxazepam and methylperone were affected to a 
much lesser degree. The effect of the drugs on psychomo- 
tor skills and the interaction between alcohol and the 
drugs have important implications when treating outpa- 
tients. Methylperone as a potential antianxiety agent and 
the correlation between sedative and antianxiety effects 
are discussed. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2058. Mycek, Mary J. & Brezenoff, Henry E. (New 
Jersey Coll of Medicine & Dentistry, Newark) Tolerance 
to centrally administered phenobarbital. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(5), 501—504. —Male 
Sprague-Dawley rats with permanent indwelling cerebral 
ventricular cannulae were shown to lose their righting 
reflex in a dose-related manner in response to centrally 
injected phenobarbital. Administration of 4 daily injec- 
tions of 800:mg each over a 4-5 day period produced a 
gradual tolerance to the hypnotic effect, which was 
reversible after suspension of the drug regimen. This 
tolerance was associated with an increase in hepatic 
drug-metabolizing activity, measured as para-nitroani- 
sole demethylase. The microsomal enzymes were exclud- 
ed as mediators of tolerance, however, on the basis of 
temporal and quantitative comparisons between the level 
of hepatic enzymatic activity and the degree of tolerance. 
Data are consistent with the concept that tolerance to the 
hypnotic action of phenobarbital is mediated through an 
adaptation of the CNS. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2059. Nagy, Julia & Decsi, L. (U Medical School Pécs, 
Inst of Pharmacology, Hungary) Effect of some intra- 
cerebrally administered drugs in a conditioned reflex in 
the cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
21-25. —Injection of carbachol into the anterior hypo- 
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thalamus or thalamus (intralaminar nuclei) in freely- 
moving implanted cats caused a dose related inhibition 
of alimentary conditioned reflex performance (CRP). 
The inhibition directly correlated with the intensity of 
the emotional (rage) reaction also elicitable by carbachol 
from these parts of the brain. The inhibition of CRP after 
intrahypothalamic or intrathalamic carbachol applica- 
tion seemed to be a secondary effect due exclusively to 
the altered emotional state of the S. Injection of 
carbachol into the dorsal or ventral hippocampus as well 
as the basal or central n of the amygdala also 
inhibited CRP. This inhibitory effect could only be 
observed when the EEG pattern of the Ss showed local 
or propagated seizure discharges. Thus the inhibition of 
CRP after intralimbic carbachol application seemed to 
be a secondary effect due to pathologic alterations in the 
electrical activity of the brain. АП the effects of 
carbachol were easily counteracted by topical pretreat- 
ment with a few micrograms of atropine. Nicotine and 
noradrenaline were ineffective in all regions investigated. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2060. O’Callaghan, James P. & Holtzman, Stephen G. 
(Emory U) Quantification of the analgesic activity of 
narcotive antagonists by a modified hot-plate proce- 
dure. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, 1975(Mar), Vol 192(3), 497-505. —Assessed the 
analgesic activity of morphine and the narcotic antago- 
nists, pentazocine, cyclazocine, levallorphan, and nalor- 
phine in the rat using 2 hot plates, one at 49.5°C and the 
other at the “standard” 54.5°C. The analgesic effects of 
morphine were significantly greater using the lower 
temperature plate than the standard one for both 
nontolerant and morphine-tolerant Ss. Dose-related 
effects were observed with all the narcotic antagonists 
tested using the 49.5°C plate; only the highest dose of 
pentazocine exhibited activity using the 54.5°C hot plate. 
Naloxone (3.0 mg/kg) antagonized the analgesic effects 
of morphine and all of the narcotic antagonists, but was 
without activity itself when tested using the cooler plate 
at doses as high as 30 mg/kg. Aspirin was also inactive 
using the 49.5°C plate, whereas physostigmine increased 
latencies only at a dose that produced severe motor 
deficit. A low temperature hot plate is recommended for 
evaluating the analgesic activity of narcotic antagonists 
in the rat. —Journal abstract. 

2061. Otero, Jesus B. & Mirsky, Allan F. (NIMH, Lab 
of Neurophysiology, Bethesda, MD) Influence of seco- 
barbital and chlorpromazine on precentral neuron 
activity during attentive behavior in monkeys. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 1-9. —Studied precentral 
motor cortex neurons under nondrug and drug condi- 
tions in 3 trained female rhesus monkeys during the 
performance of a go-no-go visual attention task. The 2 
drugs studied, secobarbital and chlorpromazine, prod- 
uced differing patterns of effect on components of the 
motor sequence involved in reaction time. The following 
components were considered: The SF interval or the 
period from stimulus onset to change in neuronal firing; 
the FR. interval, which is the period from change in firing 
to the beginning of the task response; and MT or 
movement time, which is the time necessary to complete 
the response. Secobarbital produced an increase of 80% 
in SF and a relatively small average change in FR, 
although there was considerable variability in the latter. 
MT was decreased in most secobarbital experiments. 
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Anatomical factors relating to the FR variability are 
considered, and the MT decrease is discussed in terms of 
possible excitatory effects of the drug. Chlorpromazine 
produced small increases in SF, FR, and MT, alternating 
with periods of complete abolition of performance. 
Results are discussed in terms of theories of attention 
deficit following administration of secobarbital and 
chlorpromazine. —Journal abstract. 

2062. Overstreet, D. H.; Schiller, G. D.; Biggins, J. G. 
& Crane, С. (Flinders U of South Australia, School of 
Biological Sciences, Bedford Park) Dipsogenic effects of 
intra and extracellular thirst stimuli before and after 
chronic DFP treatment. Psychopharmacology Communi- 
cations, 1975 Vol 1(2), 157-164. —Measured the water 
intake of 18 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats following 
subcutaneous administration of intra- and extracellular 
thirst stimuli (hypetonic saline, polyethylene glycol, 
angiotensin, and isoproterenol) before and after chronic 
treatment with the anticholinesterase agent, diisopropyl 
fluorophosphate (DFP; 1.0 mg/kg followed by booster 
doses of 0.5 mg/kg at 3-day intervals), and its arachis oil 
vehicle. Only hypertonic saline and isoproterenol (0.01 
mg/ml) reliably increased water intake in both groups 
prior to chronic treatment, After chronic treatment 
hypertonic saline produced the same degree of water 
intake in the DFP-treated and control Ss, but isoproter- 
ernol produced, greater water intake in the DFP-treated 
than in the control Ss. Results suggest that there are no 
gross disturbances in the mechanisms underlying intra- 
and extracellular thirst stimuli following the develop- 
ment of tolerance to DFP. —Journal abstract. 

2063. Paalzow, Gudrun & Paalzow, Lennart. (U 
Чун Biomedical Ctr, Sweden) Morphine-induced 
inhibition of different pain responses in relation to the 
regional turnover of rat brain noradrenaline and 
dopamine. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 9-20. 
—Morphine increased the thresholds for vocalization 
and vocalization afterdischarge in male Sprague-Dawley 
rats, leaving the threshold for motor response unaffected. 
The effect of morphine on the threshold for vocalization 
was antagonized by naloxone and yohimbine and 
increased by alpha-methylparatyrosine (AMPT), FLA- 
63, phenoxybenzamine, chlorpromazine, and pimozide. 
The effects on the threshold for vocalization afterdis - 
charge were antagonized by naloxone, reduced by AMPT, 
Pimozide, and chlorpromazine, and enhanced by phe- 
noxybenzamine andyohimbine. Subcutaneous morphine 
(5 mg/kg) increased the turnover rate of dopamine in the 
telencephalic cortex and the diencephalon-mesencephal- 
on-striatum and that of noradrenaline in the medulla 
oblongata-pons region. Both increases were antagonized 
by naloxone. The ability of morphine to increase the 
threshold for vocalization afterdischarge is suggested to be 
closely related to the increased turnover of dopamine in 
limbic structures of the brain, most probably by an 
increased release of this transmitter. The effect of 
morphine on the threshold for vocalization remains to be 
evaluated, but a decreased activity of noradrenaline and 

Opamine neurotransmission was found to increase the 
Morphine effect on this threshold. (50 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2064. Petchkovsky, Leon; Scholem, Leisel S.; Ashley, 
John J. & Kirkby, Robert J. (Health Commission of New 
South Wales, Blacktown Hosp, Australia) An attempt to 
transfer drug-induced activity via brain matter. Journal 
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of Biological Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 17(1), 26-28, —50 
male Wistar albino rats were administered 1, 10, or 40 
mg/kg cocaine HCl or saline for а 21-day period. Ss 
receiving 1 mg/kg cocaine HCl were more active than 
the other groups. Naive Ss received ip injections of brain 
matter from drug Ss. Ss receiving brain matter from the 1 
mg/kg cocaine HCl group were “spontaneously” more 
active than those receiving brain matter from the saline 
group. 

2065. Peterson, Dale W. & Sparber, Sheldon B. (U 
Minnesota) Increased fixed-ratio performance and 
differential d- and l-amphetamine action following 
norepinephrine depletion by intraventricular 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Dec), Vol 191(3), 349-357. —The 
intraventricular injection of 200 ug 6-hydroxydopamine 
(6-OHDA) into rats trained to respond on an FR-30 
schedule of food reinforcement resulted in decreased 
response rates which returned to predrug rates after 8 
days. Response rates then gradually increased and 
remained significantly greater for up to 156 days after 
the 6-OHDA treatment. Vehicle-injected controls did not 
change their rates over this same period of time. While 
the 6-OHDA treatment did increase reinforced respond- 
ing, it did not increase the number of unreinforced 
responses or exploratory activity. The dose of 6-OHDA 
used depleted hypothalamic and midbrain-striatal norep- 
inephrine (NE) measured 1 wk later, but midbrain- 
striatal dopamine was unchanged. At 5% mo later, NE 
levels had partially recovered, and recovery was positive- 
ly correlated with the increased response rates. Suppres- 
sion of the FR responding by dextroamphetamine was 
not altered by 6-OHDA. When levoamphetamine was 
given to the same Ss, the behavioral suppression was 
significantly attenuated in the group that had received 6- 
OHDA. Results suggest a relatively greater importance 
of NE in some of the operant behavioral actions of levo- 
than of dextroamphetamine. —Journal abstract. 

2066. Pijnenburg, A. J.; Honig, W. M. & Rossum, J. 
M. (U Nijmegen, Dept of Pharmacology, Nederland) 
Antagonism of apomorphine- and d-amphetamine-in- 
duced stereotyped behaviour by injection of low doses 
of haloperidol into the caudate nucleus and the nucleus 
accumbens. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 65-71. 
—Investigated the effects of intracerebral injections of 
the dopamine-antagonist haloperidol upon stereotyped 
behavior, induced by peripheral administration of 
apomorphine and dextroamphetamine in 4 groups of 8 
or 9 cannulated male Wistar rats each, A system was 
used by which injections into the brain could be 
performed during the stereotyped behavior without 
disturbing the Ss. Administration of 2.5 and Sug of 
haloperidol bilaterally either into the caudate nucleus or 
into the nucleus accumbens resulted in a dose-dependent 
antagonism of stereotyped behavior. Whereas the effect 
of haloperidol on stereotyped behavior induced by 
apomorphine consisted mainly in a shortening of the 
duration of action, more abnormal behavioral patterns 
were seen when haloperidol was administered to Ss who 
had received amphetamine. Administration of the local 
anesthetic agent procaine into the caudate nucleus or 
into the nucleus accumbens did nor gainea peus 
apomorphine-induced stereotype: avior. The possi- 
due which haloperidol, following central adminis- 
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tration, influences stereotyped behavior is discussed. (39 
ref) —Journal abstract. - 

2067. Pohle, W. & Matthies, H. (Medizinische 
Akademie Magdeburg, Inst für Pharmacologie und 
Toxicologie, E Germany) Influence of uridine-5-mono- 
phosphate on 3H-leucine incorporation into hippocam- 
pal neurons during learning. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 225-229. —Studied the 
influence of uridine-5-monophosphate (UMP) (injected 
intraventricularly) on the incorporation of 3H-leucine 
(njected ip) in a total of 28 male Wistar rats in 7 
experiments using the microautoradiographic technique. 
Under the conditions of a brightness discrimination, the 
incorporation of labeled leucine into hippocampal 
neurons was significantly increased by UMP pretreat- 
ment, whereas under control conditions UMP caused 
only a tendency of increase without any statistical 
significance. It is suggested that under learning condi- 
tions UMP substitution increases RNA synthesis, which 
would yield an enhanced protein synthesis. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2068. Pull, Ian & Mcllwain, Henry.(U London, Inst of 
Psychiatry, England) Centrally-acting drugs and related 
compounds examined for action on output of adenine 
derivatives from superfused tissues of the brain. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(Feb) Vol 25(3), 
293-297. — Guinea pig neocortical tissues were incubat- 
ed with [!*CJadenine and superfused; after 20-min 
superfusion when excess adenine was removed, the 
tissues lost about 0.05% !3C/min, mainly as adenosine 
and its metabolites inosine and hypoxanthine. Electrical 
stimulation increased 2- to 5-fold the 4C output and also 
tissue glycolysis. Drugs were incorporated in superfusion 
fluids and examined for action on 14C output and on 
Blycolysis, in unstimulated and stimulated tissues. In 
some instances the added compounds caused similar 
changes in stimulated output of 4C and of lactate; these 
were amylobarbitone, 66 uM; desipramine, 30 and 100 
uM; diphenylhydantoin, 300 uM; and chlorpromazine, 
20 рМ. Chlorpromazine at 100 ИМ, desipramine at 0.5 
М, and pyridylisatogen at 20 and 50 uM augmented 
14C output without corresponding effect on glycolysis. 
Correlations are pointed out between these results and 
those of other workers who have examined the actions of. 
drugs on cerebral cyclic AMP in vivo. It is concluded 
that liberation of adenosine contributes to features in the 
action of several of the compounds used here. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2069. Quarantotti, B. Pellegrini; De Carolis, A. Scotti 
& Longo, V. G. (Inst Superiore Sanità, Chimica Terapeu- 
tica Lab, Rome, Italy) Behavioral effects of intracere- 
brally administered catecholamines in mice and their 

modifications by some adrenergic blocking agents. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 83-86. —Increas- 
ing doses of epinephrine, norepinephrine, dopamine, or 
solvent were administered intracerebrally to 600 male 
Swiss mice. These drugs caused, at low doses 
(1-l0ug/mouse) purely excitatory symptoms, while at 
high doses (30-100ug/mouse) they induced a biphasic 
syndrome, consisting of an initial period of excitation 
followed by depression. In Ss pretreated with a-adreno- 
lytics (yohimbine and phentolamine) the excitation 
caused by the low doses of the catecholamines was 
unaffected, while the running fits and the depression 
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elicited by the high doses were attenuated or abolished. 
—Journal abstract. 

2070. Quik, Maryka & Sourkes, Theodore L. 
Regulation of adrenal tyrosine hydroxylase activity: 
Neuronal versus local control studied with 
apomorphine. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(May), 
Vol 25(10), 1157-1166. —Administration of apomor- 
phine (APO) to male Sprague-Dawley rats led to a 
temporary decrease in adrenal catecholamines (CAs) and 
a long-term increase in adrenal tyrosine hydroxylase 
(TH) activity. The kinetic characteristics of TH in the 
APO-treated and control rats were determined. A 
significant increase in V/m/a/x was observed in the 
treated group as compared to controls; however, there 
was no change in the K/m for the cofactor DMPH/4 or 
tyrosine between the 2 groups in undialyzed or dialyzed 
preparations, indicating that the increase in TH activity 
was probably due to an increase in enzyme protein. The 
temporary decrease in adrenal CAs was due to increased 
secretion after APO treatment. The delayed increase in 
TH activity after APO treatment was observed in 
hypophysectomized rats; however, it was abolished after 
sibi nerve transsection. When APO and levodopa 
were administered simultaneously, increased TH activity 
was still observed. Administration of alpha-methylpara- 
оше decreased the concentration of adrenal CAs and 

id not affect adrenal TH activity. Results suggest that 
increased nerve activity, and not adrenal CA concentra- 
tions, regulates the induction of adrenal TH by way of 
some central mechanism involving dopamine-sensitive 
receptors. (51 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2071. Rastogi, Ram B. & Singhal, Radhey L. (U 
Ottawa Faculty of Medicine, Canada) Neonatal hyper- 
thyroidism: Alterations in behavioural activity and the 
metabolism of brain norepinephrine and dopamine. Life 
Sciences, 1976(Apr), Vol 18(8), 851—858. —Daily admin- 
istration of triiodothyronine (10 ug/100 р) to newborn 
Sprague-Dawley rats for 30 days produced signs of 
hyperthyroidism including accelerated development of 
physical and behavioral characteristics accompanying 
maturation. Ss displayed progressive increases in sponta- 
neous locomotor activity between 14-35 days, which 
remained well above control levels even at 105 days. 
Exposure of developing rats to triiodothyronine in- 
creased the endogenous levels of striatal tyrosine and 
tyrosine hydroxylase as well as the concentration of 
dopamine in hypothalamus, pons-medulla, mid-brain, 
striatum, and hippocampus. The concentration of striatal 
homovanillic acid and 3,4-dihydroxyphenylacetic acid 
also increased. In contrast, the steady-state levels of 
norepinephrine were unaltered, resulting in a significant 
increase in dopamine-to-norepinephrine ratios in several 
regions of the brain. The elevated levels of dopamine 
metabolites (homovanillic acid and 3,4-dihydroxypheny- 
lacetic acid) may be due to an increased turnover of 
dopamine. These data suggest that increased thyroid 
hormone levels may lead to an enhanced synthesis and 
utilization of brain catecholamines which in turn may 
underlie the observed increases in spontaneous locomo- 
tor activity. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2072. Riege, Walter Н. & Cherkin, Arthur. (VA Hosp, 
Psychobiology Research Lab, Sepulveda, CA) Memory 
performance after flurothyl treatment in rainbow trout. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 31-35. —436 
fingerling rainbow trout were trained in 1 trial with brief 
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electric shock (2.0 V/cm) to suppress their spontaneous 
upstream swimming into a quiet well. Memory retention 
1 day later was not influenced by the араат at 
which they had been acclimated, trained, and tested (10, 
15, or 20*C). When exposed, 4 min after training for 2 
min, to a flurothyl solution (10, 25, 100, or 200ul/1) Ss 
convulsed and overturned. The onset of Overturn was 
concentration- and temperature-dependent. Flurothyl 
altered the 1-Чау retention of avoidance behavior: low 
concentrations enhanced, whereas high concentrations 
impaired. Memory-enhancing low concentrations of 
flurothyl, applied after posttraining amnesic treatment 
with carbon dioxide, reversed the carbon dioxide 
amnesia. ( 33 ref) —Journal abstract, 

2073. Robbins, T. W. (Cambridge U, England) The 
potentiation of conditioned reinforcement by psycho- 
motor stimulant drugs: A test of Hill's hypothesis. 
Psychapharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 103-114. — Tested 
R. T. НГ (1970) hypothesis that psychomotor stimu- 
lant drugs potentiate the effects of conditioned reinforce- 
ment (CR). Four experiments were conducted with 24 
male Wistar albino rats, using a choice paradigm in 
extinction, and several doses of pipradrol. In Exp ГИ was 
found that a dose of 10 mg/kg pipradrol increased 
responding on a lever providing CR, but depressed 
responding on a lever providing no CR. Exps II and III 
tested whether the drug enhanced reinforcing rather than 
unconditioned properties of the CR stimulus. Evidence 
was in favor of the former, but certain results support the 
existence of other factors which might contribute to the 
potentiation effect. In Exp IV the factors contributing to 
the failure of some Ss to show stimulation of operant 
behavior following pipradrol were examined. No simple 
explanation is available for this failure. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2074. Roth-Schechter, Barbara F. & Mandel, Paul. 
(CNRS Neurochemistry Ctr, Strasbourg, France) A 
Study on the development of barbiturate tolerance and 
dependence in hamster Blial cells in culture. Biochemi- 
cal Pharmacology, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(5), 563-571. 

2075. Sahakian, B. J. & Robbins, T. W. (Cambridge 
U, England) The effects of test environment and 
rearing condition on amphetamine-induced stereotypy 
in the guinea pig. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 
115-117. —10 socially deprived and 10 control female 
albino guinea pigs were injected with 5.0 mg/kg 
dextroamphetamine, and stereotypy was rated over Í hr. 
The Ss were tested in a novel environment, in a familiar 
environment, and again in the novel environment. 
Stereotypy was reduced in the novel environment. An 
Increase in stereotypy between the test in the novel 
environment and the retest in the novel environment 
indicated a conditioning effect. Regardless of environ- 
ment, controls showed greater stereotypy than socially 
deprived Ss. Results are discussed in terms of the 
Variables which determine the form and intensity of 
Stereotyped behavior. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2076. Samson, Herman H. & Falk, John L. (Rutgers 
State U) Alteration of fluid preference in ethanol- 

Pendent animals. Journal of Pharmacology & Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, 1974(Aug), Vol 190(2), 365-376. 
— Previous studies have shown that rats fed daily on an 
Intermittent, food-ration regimen ingest excessive 
amounts of water, Similar polydipsia occurs when Ss are 
maintained on this intermittent food-ration regimen and 
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5.075 ethanol is the available fluid, Upon substitution of 
water for the ethanol after 3 mo, severe withdrawal Signs 
result. In the present studies, a similar Broup of rats made 
ethanol dependent by the intermittent-ration regimen 
preferred 5.075 ethanol over dextrose concentrations u 
to and including 3.0%. In contrast, Ss maintained for 3 
mo on ethanol with a daily equivalent, but nonintermit- 
tent, food ration (the single-ration regimen group), 
preferred 5.0% ethanol over dextrose concentrations only 
up to 1.4% dextrose. In both food regimen conditions, 
0.2575 sodium saccharin was preferred to ethanol, even 
when the caloric value of the ethanol was needed to 
maintain body weight. In fact, continuous and severe 
weight loss up to a moribund condition failed to reverse 
this preference. Data indicate that the palatability of the 
choice fluid which is tested against ethanol is a major 
determining factor controlling fluid preference. Never- 
theless, after chronic ethanol overdrinking, physically 
dependent animals have an enhanced preference for 
ethanol. —Journal abstract. 

2077. Sanders, Barbara. (U Colorado, Boulder) Sensi- 
tivity to low doses of ethanol and pentobarbital in mice 
selected for sensitivity to hypnotic doses of ethanol. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 90(4), 394-398. — Assessed sensitivity to 
low doses of ethanol and pentobarbital in mice that had 
been selectively bred with respect to ethanol sleep time 
(the length of time an animal remains on its back 
following a hypnotic dose of ethanol). The роле 
investigated was that short-sleep (SS) Ss might be more 
sensitive than long-sleep (LS) Ss to excitatory effects 
produced by low doses of. depressants. In support of this 
hypothesis, SS Ss were more active in an open-field test 
after ethanol than were LS Ss. Two experiments were 
conducted, using 88 LS and 88 SS Ss. The lines did not 
differ in performance on a rotating-rod apparatus after 
these same doses of ethanol, suggesting that the 
difference in open-field activity was not attributable to a 
greater impairment of locomotor activity in LS Ss. A 
similar difference in the open-field activity of the 
selected lines was observed with pentobarbital. —Journal 
abstract. р 

2078. Sanger, D. J. & Blackman, D. E. (U Birming- 
ham, England) Schedule-dependent effects of chlordia- 
zepoxide on operant behavior in rats. Psychological 
Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1) 131-134. —Six male 
hooded rats pressed a lever on either a VI or FR 
schedule of food reinforcement. Both schedules main- 
tained similar high overall rates of responding. A dose of. 
20 mg/kg of chlordiazepoxide ip depressed response 
rates on fon schedules. However, the effects of lower 
doses (2.5, 5 mg/kg) were schedule-dependent, overall VI 
response rates being increased but overall FR response 
rates showing no such increase. —Journal abstract. 

2079. Schreiber, Henry L.; Wood, W. Gibson & 
Carlson, Richard H. (Texas Tech U) Tolerance in 
methylphenidate-induced locomotion in prairie dogs 
(Cynomys ludovicianus). Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
46(1), 111-113. —After a 5-day adaptation period in 
activity wheels, 4 wild-trapped prairie dogs were assigned 
to a methylphenidate group (2.5 mg/kg, subcutaneously), 
and 4 Ss were assigned to a saline group, for 10 
consecutive daily injections. Half-revolutions of locomo- 
tor activity were recorded during 7 measurement periods 
taken daily. During the 3rd measurement period, from 
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1-3 hrs following injection, the methylphenidate group 
declined in locomotor activity over the Ist 3 days of drug 
administration. —Journal abstract. 

2080. Seppälä, T. et al. (U Helsinki, Finland) Effects 
of hangover on psychomotor skills related to driving: 
Modification by fructose and glucose. Acta Pharmacolo- 
gica et Toxicologica, 1976(Mar), Vol 38(3), 209-218. —30 
paid, healthy male students drank ethyl alcohol (1.75 
g/kg) from 6-9 PM, which resulted in hangover the 
next morning. 10 Ss served as controls. The twenty Ss 
who drank alcohol received glucose or fructose during 
the same evening (1.0 g/kg) or on the following 
morning (0.5 g/kg). In the hangover phase, psycho- 
motor performance was recorded by a choice reaction 
test, 2 coordination tests, and an attention test. The 
intensity of the hangover was graded subjectively and 
objectively. Blood ethanol, acetaldehyde, and glucose 
concentrations were analyzed, and the testing procedure 
was repeated at 8, 10, and 12 AM. Ethanol, administered 
alone, increased significantly the number of mistakes on 
the choice reaction test in hangover phase, but this effect 
was abolished by the simultaneous administration of 
sugar. After the combined administration of ethanol and 
sugars, the number of mistakes and mistake percentage 
on | coordination test were increased. It is concluded 
that the etiology on the impaired psychomotor skill 
during the hangover period was probably not directly 
related to the pathophysiology of the hangover, as there 
was no correlation between the impairment of the 
[ашыг performance and the intensity of the 

angover of the Ss, (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2081. Shah, Nandkumar S. (William S. Hall Psychiat- 
ric Inst, Ensor Foundation Research Lab, Columbia, SC) 
Influence of psychotropic drugs and B-diethylamino- 
ethyl-diphenylpropylacetate (SKF 525-A) on mescaline- 
induced behavior and on tissue levels of mescaline in 
mice. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(5), 
591-597. —Lower ip doses of promazine (10 mg/kg), 
trifluoperazine (1 mg/kg) and diazepam (2 mg/kg) were 
not effective antagonists of mescaline-induced (25 
mg/kg) increased locomotor activity or scratching 
responses in Swiss-Webster albino mice. Mesoridazine 
(10 mg/kg) and diazepam (20 mg/kg) partially prevented 
mescaline-induced gross behavior, effectively blocked 
Scratching responses to mescaline, produced no catalep- 
зу, and did not elevate tissue mescaline contents. Higher 

oses of trifluoperazine (5 and 15 mg/kg), mesoridazine 
(30 and 45 mg/kg), and promazine (30 mg/kg) blocked 
not only the activity-increasing effects of mescaline but 
also the normal locomotor movements; with the excep- 
tion of 30 mg/kg of mesoridazine, these treatment 
schedules induced a cataleptic-like state and markedly 
enhanced tissue levels of mescaline. SKF-525-A potenti- 
ated the mescaline-antagonizing effects and mescaline- 
retaining activity of several compounds. In the doses 
indicated, рашы (5, 20, and 50 mg/kg), desmethyli- 
mipramine (20 mg/kg), trifluoperazine sulfoxide, proma- 
zine sulfoxide (15 mg/kg), promethazine (15 and 30 
mg/kg) and SKF-525-A (50 mg/kg) were not effective 
antagonists of mescaline-induced increased locomotor 
activity or scratching responses. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2082. Silbergeld, Ellen K. & Chisolm, J. Julian. (Johns 

Hopkins U School of Hygiene & Public Health) Lead 
poisoning: Altered urinary catecholamine metabolites 
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as indicators of intoxication in mice and children. 
Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4235), 153-155. —Whether 
neuropsychological impairment occurs in children with 
increased lead absorption who are without clinical 
symptoms is of current concern. This issue, which 
involves potentially large numbers of children, remains 
unresolved, in part because of the lack of sensitive 
biochemical indicators of the effects of lead on the 
nervous System. In the present study, experimental 
subclinical lead poisoning in CD-1 mice led to significant 
increases in homovanillic acid and vanillylmandelic acid 
in brain and urine. In 6 asymptomatic and mildly 
symptomatic 16- 42 mo olds with increased lead 
absorption, these acids were measured in urine collected 
quantitatively under controlled dietary conditions; pre- 
liminary results show fivefold increases in the daily 
output of these compounds compared to findings in 6 
3-10 yr old controls. Data suggest that the altered 
catecholamine metabolism also occurs in children. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2083. Smee, M. L.; Weston, P. F.; Skinner, D. & Day, 
T. (Flinders U of South Australia, School of Biological 
Sciences, Bedford Park) Dose-related effects of central 
noradrenaline stimulation on behavioural arousal in 
rats. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 
1(2), 123-130. —Studied open-field activity of 15 male 
hooded Wistar rats, 6 of which had electrodes implanted 
in the locus coeruleus, after the central administration of 
isotonic saline or 0.5 and 2.0 ug of noradrenaline into the 
locus coeruleus. A significant increase in activity was 
found following the 0.5 " dose, but not the 2.0 ug dose. 
Results are consistent with other reports indicating that 
low doses of centrally administered noradrenaline 
produce behavioral arousal, whereas higher doses may 
result in behavioral depression. Findings also suggest 
that the coeruleus may be important for the arousal 
status of rats. —Journal abstract. 

2084. Smeraldi, E. & Scorza-Smeraldi, R. (U Milan 
Biological Psychiatry Research Unit, Italy) Interference 
between anti-HLA antibodies and chlorpromazine. 
Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5551), 532-533. —Investigat- 
ed whether the presence or absence of some alleles of the 
human lymphocyte-antigen (HLA) system correlate with 
individual sensitivity to chlorpromazine (CPZ) and 
whether binding of CPZ to lymphocyte membrances 
interferes with the specific binding of anti-HLA antibod- 
ies, using 33 chronic schizophrenics and 5 normal 
volunteers. Results suggest that (a) HLA antigens may 
be structurally linked to beta-adrenergic lymphocyte 
receptors in the cell membrane grid, and (b) that the 
beta-adrenergic receptors and the HLA antigens descend 
from a single precursor. 

2085. Stitzer, Maxine. (Baltimore City Hosps, MD) 
Comparison of morphine and chlorpromazine effects on 
moderately and severely suppressed punished respond- 
ing in the pigeon. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimen- 
tal Therapeutics, 1974(Oct), Vol 191(1), [2-178 —Used 
an FI-3 min schedule of food reinforcement to maintain 
keypecking in pigeons. Simultaneously, electric shock 
was delivered under an FR schedule for responses 
occurring during alternate schedule components. Shock 
intensity and frequency were adjusted to produce either 
moderate or severe response suppression in the punish- 
ment components. Chlorpromazine, under both levels of 
punishment severity, further decreased most rates of 
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punished responding, while generally increasing compa- 
rable rates of unpunished responding. Very low rates 
which occurred at the beginning of the punishment 
components were increased by the drug, but to a lesser 
extent than comparable low rates of unpunished re- 
sponding. When „расава responding was moderately 
suppressed (50-74%) with respect to unpunished re- 
sponding, morphine increased comparable low rates in 
the 2 schedule components to the same extent. When 
punished responding was more severely suppressed, 
morphine further decreased very low rates of punished 
responding, but generally increased comparable rates of 
unpunished responding. The effects of both drugs on 
local rates within the intervals depended in an orderly 
way on control response rate. —Journal abstract. 

2086. Synodinos, Nicolaos E. (U Stirling, England) 
Selective impairment by nitrogen narcosis of perform- 
ance on a digit-copying and a mental task. Ergonomics, 
1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 69-80. —After a surface testing on 
2 tasks, 16 experienced male divers were tested under 
water; 8 started at 3 m followed by 30 m (Group A), and 
the others at 30 m followed by 3 m (Group B). For all Ss, 
performance at 3 m and 30 m was compared. It was 
found that at 30 m the di [чун was significantly 
impaired by 21% (p < 0.01), while the mental task was 
impaired by 5%, For digit-copying there was no 
signi icant difference between the impairment of Group 
A (12%) and that of Group B (23%). However, in the 
mental task, analysis of variance revealed a significant 
Groups X Conditions interaction (p < 0.01); Group 
A actually showed an improvement (11%), while Group 
B showed an impairment (215). It seems advisable that, 
when a diver has to perform a novel complicated task at 
à depth where he is influenced by nitrogen narcosis, he 
should practice the task first at a shallow depth. (French 
& German summaries) (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2087. Sze, Paul Y. & Maxson, Stephen C. (U 
Connecticut) Involvement of corticostroids in acoustic 
induction of audiogenic seizure susceptibility in mice. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 45(1), 79-82. —Geneti- 
cally seizure-resistant C57BL/6 mice were induced to 
develop high susceptibility (90%) to audiogenic seizures 
by prior exposure to auditory stimulation (acoustic 
Priming) on Day 19 of age. The administration of 
metopyrone (MP) or aminoglutethimide (AG), 2 inhib- 
itors of adrenal corticosteroid synthesis, at 5 hrs before 
acoustic priming, prevented the induction of seizure 
Susceptibility. 11-Deoxy-17-hydroxycorticosterone, an 
antagonist of glucocorticoid action by blocking glucocor- 
ticoid receptors, was also effectve in completely prevent- 
ing the priming effect. Similarly, acoustic priming failed 
to induce audiogenic seizure susceptibility in adrenalec- 
tomized Ss. en MP or AG was administered to 
Primed Ss at 5 hrs before testing for audiogenic seizures 
on Day 28 of age, they did not affect the elicitation of 
seizures by sound stimulus in the already susceptible Ss. 
Results indicate that corticosteroids are required in order 
for the acoustic induction of audiogenic seizure suscepti- 
bility to occur, (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2088. Teitelbaum, H.; Blosser, J. & Catravas, G. (US 
Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Inst, Bethesda, 
MD) Bilateral ic response and 
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been found to contain a high concentration of opiate 
receptors, the present study used it to study the effects of 
direct unilateral injection of -morphine sulfate (2.7 or 9.0 
ng) in 22 Sprague-Dawley rats. A spike and wave pattern 
was observed at the injection site in 17 of the 22 Ss; the 
pattern appeared at the contralateral amygdala 15-30 
min after injection and persisted for 3-4 hrs each day. 
After repeated daily injections, tolerance, manifested by 
a diminished bioelectric response, developed at the 
injection site. Tolerance was not transferred to the 
opposite hemisphere, in that a similar dose of morphine 
administered directly to the untreated amygdala indicat- 
ed normal mirror-focus Sensitivity. Also, kindled spike 
and wave patterns were seen at the original injection site. 
Levorphanol (3.0 ug) caused a similar response, but 
dextrorphan (10.8 ug) had no EEG response. Findings 
appear to provide the Ist evidence of balcon of 
opiate tolerance. —L. Gorsey. 

2089. Donald M. ссн ыо U Medical 
& Dentistry School) Repeated acquisition of behavioral 


chains under chronic drug conditions. Journal of 


Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 188(3), 700-713. —Used D. M. Thompson's (1973) 
technique of repeated acquisition of behavioral chains to 
study the chronic effects of phenobarbital, chlordiaze- 
poxide, chlorpromazine, dextroamphetamine, and me- 
thylphenidate. Pigeons worked for food reinforcement in 
à chamber containing 3 response keys illuminated at the 
same time by 1 of 4 colors. For each session the S's task 
was to learn a new 4-response chain by pecking the 
correct key in the presence of each color. Errors 

roduced brief timeout periods, during which the 
feylights were off and responses had no effect. For 
comparison, the chronic drug tests were also conducted 
under a “performance” condition, in which the behavioral 
chain was the same from session to session. With the 
initial error-increasing effect of each drug as the 
reference point, the learning errors during repeated drug 
administration showed several different patterns (е.р., 
incremental trend, little ог по change, tolerance), 
depending on the dose. The behavior was more readily 
disrupted by the drugs under the learning condition than 
under the performance condition. Tolerance was more 
likely to develop to the drug-induced increases in timeout 
responses (which had no effect on the rate of reinforce- 
ment). —Journal abstract. 

2090. Trulson, Michael E. & Jacobs, Barry L. 
(Princeton U) LSD acts synergistically with serotonin 
depletion: Evidence from behavioral studies in cats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 
4(3), 231-234. —Administration of LSD (100 ug/kg, ip) 
on the serotonin рс drug para-chlorophenylala- 
nine (PCPA) (150 mg/kg/day for 5 days to 11 adult cats) 
induced dramatic о changes which included the 
common stereo! responses of rapid flicking move- 
ments of the limbs and abortive attempts at grooming. 
The combined action of LSD and PCPA resulted ina 
marked increase in the occurrence of these behaviors, 
Suggesting that LSD acts synergistically with serotonin 
depletion. These data therefore support the hypothesis 
that the behavioral effects of LSD may be attributable to 
its well known electrophysiological effect of depressing 
the activity of serotonin containing neurons. In addition, 
limb flicking and abortive grooming may serve as a 
useful behavioral model for studying the actions of LSD, 
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since these behaviors are quantifiable, easily scored, and 
occur with an extremely low frequency in normal cats. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2091. Ts'o, Timothy O.; Hance, A. J. & Killam, Keith 

F. (State U New York Central Islip Psychiatric Ctr, 
Stony Brook) Performance enhancement effects of d- 
amphetamine, methylphenidate, pipradrol and phenin- 
damine in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(1), 
65-72. —A multiple behavioral schedule with food 
reinforcement was designed to measure the drug-induced 
performance enhancement and noneffective activity in 
16 male Long-Evans rats. The schedule, 20 min in 
duration, had continuous reinforcement components in 
the 33 trials and extinction components in the intertrial 
periods. During each trial food reinforcement was 
present in the limited period (8 sec each) which was 
preceded by a discriminative stimulus (1 sec, either a 
light or a footshock). The Ss generated a high rate of 
leverpressing during the limited period and a low rate of 
leverpressing during the intertrial period. The drugs 
studied were ip dextroamphetamine, methylphenidate, 
pipradrol, and phenindamine. At low dosages, these 
drugs increased further the high rate of leverpressing. 
This was considered to be the performance enhancement 
effect. At higher doses, the drugs increased the low rate 
of leverpressing, decreased the high rate of leverpressing, 
and decreased responding to the discriminative stimulus. 
This latter pattern was considered to be the noneffective 
activity caused by the drugs. As expected, amphetamine 
was the most potent. Minor differences in drug effects 
were seen between the group having light and that group 
having footshock as discriminative stimulus. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2092. Tze, Wah J. & Lee, Melvin.(U British Columbia 
School of Home Economics, Vancouver, Canada) 
Adverse effects of maternal alcohol consumption on 
pregnancy and foetal growth in rats. Nature, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 257(5526), 479-480. —About 5 wks before mating 
and during gestation, 3 groups of inbred female Sprague- 
ЖО rats were given either a balanced powdered diet 
and ethanol (30 g/100 ml of water) as their only fluid ad 
lib (Group A), the powdered diet and plain water ad lib 
{Отор В), or regular food and water ad lib (Group C). 
Ss in Group A exhibited a significant decrease in the size 
and number of progeny produced. 

2093. Weingartner, Herbert; Adefris, Wolansa; Eich, 
James E. & Murphy, Dennis L. (NIMH, Adult Psychia- 
try Branch, Bethesda, MD) Encoding-imagery specifici- 
ty in alcohol! state-dependent learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 83-87. —A free-recall procedure 
demonstrated state-dependent learning using alcohol. Ss 
were 11 21-35 yr old females. Tests of long-term memory 
showed that both high- and low-imagery words were less 
likely to be recalled if stored while intoxicated rather 
than under sober conditions. However, information 

encoded and stored while intoxicated was more effective- 
ly retrieved when later tests of recall were performed 
while intoxicated, as compared to recall accomplished in 
the sober state. This dissociative recall effect was far 
more robust with low-imagery than with high-imagery 

words. —Journal abstract. 

2094. White, Thomas D. & Boudreau, James C. (U 
Texas Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences, Sensory 
Sciences Ctr, Houston) Taste preferences of the cat for 
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neurophysiologically active compounds. Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 405-410. —Six naturally 
occurring compounds which have been observed to be 
physiologically active in the anesthetized cat were 
demonstrated to be behaviorally active in terms of 
preference and avoidance in 11 cats. Using a 2-bottle 
long-term preference experiment, concentrations of .5, 5, 
50 mM levoproline, levolysine, levohistidine, levotrypto- 
phan, levoisoleucine, and adenine (all in 50 mM NaCl) 
were compared against 50 mM saline. At 50 mM 
concentration, those chemicals which elicit an increase in 
spike output from geniculate ganglion chemoresponsive 
group II units (levoproline, levolysine, and levohistidine) 
were preferred, while levotryptophan, levoisoleucine, and 
adenine, which decrease group II discharge, were 
avoided. The preference response to levoproline was then 
observed over a concentration range extending to 500 
mM. Maximum response was observed at 50 mM, with 
preference decreasing as concentration was either in- 
creased or decreased. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2095. WHO Scientific Group. (UN World Health 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland) Evaluation of de- 
pendence liability and dependence potential of drugs: 
Report of a WHO scientific group. World Health 
Organization, Technical Report Series, 1975 No 577, 3-50. 
—Presents the report of a World Health Organization 
(WHO) scientific group on research and methodological 
issues involved in the evaluation of dependence liability 
and dependence potential of psychoactive drugs. Preclin- 
ical (e.g., assessment of a drug's reinforcing properties), 
clinical (e.g., assessment of the subjective effects of 
drugs), and epidemiological procedures are described 
both in general and in relation to various categories of 
psychoactive drugs (e.g., morphine and morphine-like 
analgesics, sedatives and hypnotics, stimulants, halluci- 
nogens, and cannabis). Self-administration methods for 
assessing the reinforcement properties of drugs are seen 
as the most important development in the evaluation of 
dependence potential. Data on the correlation of results 
of preclinical and clinical assessments with patterns of 
chronic drug taking in man are also examined. Recom- 
mendations for further study in areas relevant to the 
understanding of drug dependence are presented, includ- 
ing multivariate analysis, brain biochemistry, pharmaco- 
genetics, EEG studies, schedules of drug administration, 
and social and environmental factors. Problems in 
establishing international collaborative studies are out- 
lined, and several objectives which might be undertaken 
by WHO are proposed. —L. Gorsey. 

2096. Zetler, G. & Hauer, B. (Abteilung fiir Pharmak- 
ologie, Medizinische Hochschule, Lübeck, W Germany) 
Pharmacological dissociation between vocalization and 
biting produced in rats by the combination of imipra- 
mine and isocarboxazid. Psychopharmacologia, 1975 Vol 
45(1), 73-77. —A state of excitation characterized by 
vocalization and biting was elicited by ip doses of 
imipramine in isocarboxazid-pretreated male Wistar rats. 
The scores for vocalization and biting were nearly 
normally distributed but not correlated. Additional 
treatment with 11 centrally depressing drugs revealed 
biting to have a greater susceptibility to antagonists than 
did vocalization. Low doses of some phenothiazines 
actually enhanced vocalization. These results together 
with an evaluation of the literature leads to the 
conclusion that, in aggressive rats, vocalization and 
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biting are rather independent parts of a behavioral 
syndrome. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2097. Benedek, Elissa P. (Michigan Dept of Mental 
Health, Forensic Ctr, Ann Arbor) Editorial practices of 
psychiatric and related journals: Implications for wom- 
en. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 
133(1), 89-92. —Reports on the responses of 37 journals 
to a questionnaire on procedures used in selecting 
articles and editors. Results indicate little effort to 
increase representation of women on editorial boards or 
publication of papers by women, although existing 
practices were adjudged not necessarily discriminatory 
per se. 

2098. Boyd, N. Kent & Silver, Evelyn S. (Lawrence 
Johnson & Assoc, Inc, Washington, DC) Factors 
affecting the development and implementation of 


information systems for social services. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 311. 

2099. Metzig, Erica; Rosenberg, Steven & Ast, Mark. 
(Bernard W. Schlesinger Foundation, New York, NY) 
Asymmetry in face orientation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 83-91. —197 undergradu- 
ates indicated aesthetic preferences for the backward or 
forward inclination of each of 4 pictures of randomly 
selected faces. Two were pictures of famous artists, the 
other 2 of famous scientists. The pictured faces were 
inclined 7° backward and forward of the upright on the 
horizontal axis. The criterion of aesthetic preference was 
unification of the features of the face. Pretesting with 
trained Ss had established a preference for the backward 
inclination of artists’ faces (Tolstoy and Ibsen) and a 
prediction of preference for the forward inclination of 
the faces of the scientists (Copernicus and Kepler). In the 
main experiment, Ss gave confidence ratings of their 
backward vs forward judgments of each pictured face. 
When Ss’ arbitrary judgments were discounted, predic- 
tions for 3 of the 4 faces were sustained. —Journal 
abstract, 
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‚2100. Bikson, Tora К. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Minority speech as objectively measured and subjec- 
tively evaluated. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 336-338. —TAT data from 72 lower- and 
72 higher-grade White, Black, and Chicano elementary 
School Ss show that Chicanos and Blacks produced 
longer responses using more different word types than 
Whites. Objective measures reject the verbal “deficien- 
су” hypothesis, Subjective evaluations of speech patterns 

id not, however, reflect their objective counterparts. 

en minority Ss were responding with greater facility 
than White age-mates (lower grades), teachers heard no 
Significant differences; but when all groups were 
Tesponding equivalently (higher grades), teachers heard 

ites as Significanly more proficient. 

2101. Clarke, David D. (0 Oxford, England) Тһе use 
and recognition of sequential structure in dialogue. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 333-339. —Conducted 2 experi- 
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ments, using 4 pairs of university Ss in each. In Exp I, 4 
spontaneous dialogues were tape-recorded and a 20-line 
passage from each transcribed. The 20 lines were then 
typed on separate file cards and the cards shuffled and 
given to 10 Ss with instructions to reconstitute the 
original order of each passage. They did so with far 
greater than chance accuracy, suggesting that the 
original speakers were producing their conversation in 
accordance with certain sequencing procedures also 
known to other members of the speech community. In 
Exp II the same task was performed on 4 artificial 
dialogues whose individual utterances were produced in 
standard syntactic forms, so as to remove cues to the 
overall sequence carried by syntactic variations. In this 
way a 2nd hypothesis was tested and confirmed: that the 
constraint upon the ongoing form of a verbal interaction 
operates over the domain of semantics as well as syntax. 
—Journal abstract. 

2102. Ellingson, David J. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Effects of dialect vocabulary differences between Black 
and White boys on free recall measures. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4247. 

2103. Johnson, Ronald C. & Fujimoto, Clifford K. (U 
Hawaii at Manoa) The goodness-frequency relation and 
the evaluative character of words newly introduced into 
the English language. Psychological Record, 1976(Win), 
Vol 26(1), 127-129. —42 undergraduates rated 300 words 
taken from the Barnhart Dictionary of New English Since 
1963 on a 7-point good-bad scale. Data were compared 
with those of similar ratings of standard English words 
("old" words) obtained in a study by R. C. Johnson 
(1966). Results indicate a tendency in all 3 word classes 
used (nouns, verbs, and adjectives) for newly introduced 
words to be rated more negatively than words with a 
longer history. Results are consistent with the idea that 
the frequency of exposure leads to an increase in positive 
affect of the stimuli exposed. —L. Gorsey. 

2104. La France, Marianne. (Boston U) Nonverbal 
cues to conversational turn taking between Black 
speakers. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 240-242. —Analysis of verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors in a filmed 10-min interaction of a Black male 
graduate student and a Black male institutional adminis- 
trator "getting acquainted" suggested the existence of 8 
floor-claiming and floor-yielding cues. Comparisons 
between these cues and those previously observed in 
White speakers support the existence of subcultural 
communication differences. 

2105. Whalen, Suzanne. (U Toronto, Scarborough 
Coll, Canada) The suprasentential and the unstructured 
interview. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
155-162. —Describes the operation of suprasententials 
in interview situations. "Suprasentential" refers to an 
apparently extraneous vocal phenomenon such as "oh, 
hr "well" “you know," a mid-sentence speech 
hesitation, or a seemingly unconnected comment which, 
while not a necessary part of a sentence, contributes to 
vocal interaction. Suprasententials may serve to retain 
control of the speech-end of the dialogue, play a role in 
emotional expression, solicit a response from the person 
spoken to, or otherwise sustain conversation. A classifi- 
cation of 9 kinds of suprasententials is presented, anda 
method for eliciting sustained speech via picture-story 
items and open-ended discussion items in a dyadic 
situation is described. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2106. Tiberia, Vincenza. A Jungian interpretation of 

Goethe’s alchemical allegory: The Märchen. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1975(Sul), Vol 6(2), 
24-36. —Elucidates Goethe’s use of symbolism in “The 
Märchen” through the implementation of Jung's analytic 
approach to the products of the unconscious, indicating 
the extensive range of interpretive significance immanent 
in alchemical symbolism for the psychology of the 
collective psyche. An understanding of the artistic 
creative process is sought through a view of the work as 
expressive of a priori archetypal forms, accessible to 
consciousness through the guise of recurrent universal 
symbols. The various characters in the fairy tale are 
shown to be poetic manifestations of soul forces inherent 
in the unconscious mind of all humans by virtue of their 
ontological садолар with the collective unconscious, 
the stratum of psychological reality termed the objective 
psyche by Jung. —Journal abstract. 
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2107. Colbert, Carol S. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Infant preference for novelty versus familiarity using 
animate and inanimate paired stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-В), 
5672-5673. 

2108. Dodge, Philip R.; Prensky, Arthur L. & Feigin, 
Ralph D. (Washington U Medical School, St Louis) 
Nutrition and the developing nervous system. St Louis, 
MO: C. V. Mosby, 1975. xvi, 538 p. $49.50. —Discusses 
(a) the normal maturation of the CNS, (b) general 
aspects of protein-calorie malnutrition, (c) the influence 
of nutrition on the CNS of experimental animals and 
man, and (d) the effects of various types of nutritional 
aberration on the developing nervous system. Emphasis 
is placed on the far-reaching psychological, social, 
economic, and political implications of malnutrition. 

2109. Emery, Donald G. (Cooperative Educational 
Services, Port Chester, NY) Teach your pre-schooler to 
read. New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 1975. 191 p. 
$7.95. —An educator presents evidence that children are 
ready to learn to read by age 4 yrs. Since the parent is 
viewed as the “ideal person” to introduce reading to the 
child, guidelines for recognizing reading readiness, and a 
step-by-step program for parent-teaching of reading are 
included, 

2110. Griffiths, Mary & Payne, Philip R. (London 
School of Hygiene & Tropical Medicine, England) 
Energy expenditure in small children of obese and non- 

obese parents. Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5553), 
698—700. —17 4-5 yr olds were divided into groups— 
those with 1 parent whose adult weight had at some time 
been more than 20% above desirable weight for height 
(Group О), and those whose parents had never been 
overweight (Group N). Although the 2 groups did not 
differ in body size, the estimates of energy intake and 
expenditure, including expenditure at rest, were signifi- 
cantly lower in Group O than in Group N. 

2111. Hamilton, Harlan B. (Boston U School of 
Education) The relationship between televiewing and 
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the reading interests of seventh grade pupils. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 100. 

2112. Hopkins, J. Roy; Zelazo, Philip R.; Jacobson, 
Sandra W. & Kagan, Jerome. Infant reactivity to 
stimulus-schema discrepancy. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1976(Feb), Vol 93(1), 27-62. —Examined 
the relationship between Ss’ schema for a standard 
stimulus and responses to discrepancies from that 
standard, using 5 groups of 28 7-mo-olds (16 males, 12 
females). Reinforced instrumental lever presses, fixation, 
vocalization, and fretting were major dependent meas- 
ures in a habituation-dishabituation paradigm. Five 
papiér-máché stimuli varied on a dimension of prog- 
ressive elongation, and formed the basis for the no- 
change, minimal discrepancy, 2 levels of moderate 
discrepancy, and unrelated discrepancy groups. Mean 
changes in rate of instrumental lever pressing and 
duration of fixation at the transformation were highest in 
the 2nd-level moderate discrepancy group. Recovery of 
attention in the Ist min after change was a linear 
function of discrepancy, but showed a curvilinear 
relation in the 2nd and 3rd min. Results are interpreted 
in terms of L. B. Cohen’s (1973) 2-process model of 
attention (i.e., an initial orientation reaction followed by 
sustained interest). Mean changes in vocalization and 
fretting were also a curvilinear function of discrepancy. 
The 2nd-level moderate discrepancy produced most 
increase in vocalization at stimulus change. Fretting 
occurred most to the no-change control and unrelated 
discrepancy groups and least to the moderate groups. 
The curvilinear function relating recovery of reinforced 
instrumental responses and of fixation to discrepancy 
was clearer for males than for females. Vocalization was 
a more sensitive measure of attentional recovery among 
females, and females smiled more than males. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2113. Humphreys, Rhymes D. (Temple U) Differentia- 
tion of self concept as a function of cognitive develop- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4252. 

2114. Lamb, Michael E. (Yale U) Fathers: Forgotten 
contributors to child development. Human Development, 
1975 Vol 18(4), 245-266. —Reviews theoretical and 
research literature on the role of fathers in child 
development. It is pointed out that there is little known 
about father-infant interaction and on the impact of the 
father on infant social development, though diverse 
theoretical perspectives all assume that the father’s role is 
minimal, and, at best, indirect. It is suggested that this 
assumption is unsubstantiated. Fathers are believed to 
play an influential role in later child development, 
though the theoretical assumptions, again, are inade- 
quately validated by research. A new hypothesis is 
proposed in which fathers are seen as playing a vitally 
important role in socialization, yet one which is qualita- 
tively different from that played by mothers. Various 
research designs that allow for this hypothesis to be 
subjected to empirical validation are suggested. (54% p 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2115. Lindgren, Henry C. & Fisk, Leonard W. (San 
Francisco State U) Psychology of personal develop- 
ment. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xv, 420 
р. $9.95. —Text: book; for students of developmental 
psychology. (18 p ref) 
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2116. Macrae, John W. & Herbert-Jackson, Emily. (U 
Kansas) Are behavioral effects of infant day care 
program specific? Developmental Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 12(3) 269-270. —Eight pairs of 2-yr-olds in a 
toddler day care center were matched on age and sex. 
One member of each pair had been in day care for at 
least 13 mo, while the other member had been in day 
care 6 mo or less. Those Ss who had been in day care 
longer were rated higher by 4 care givers on (a) ability to 
get along with peers, (b) problem-solving, (c) ability to 
abstract, and (d) planfulness. These results contrast with 
the findings of a similar study by J. C. Schwarz et al (see 
PA, Vol 52:11999) in which the effects of day care at 
another center were studied in pairs of 4-yr-olds. None of 
the significant differences found in the previous study 
appeared in the present study. It is concluded that 
caution is necessry in generalizing the effects of infant 
day care. —A. C. Moltu. 

2117. McDevitt, John B. Separation-individuation 
and object constancy. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1975 Vol 23(4), 713-742. 
—Discusses the development of object constancy based 
on the behavior of 38 infants observed 2 mornings/week 
in a nursery-like setting. The reactions of the infants at 
different stages in their development and those of their 
mothers to passive and active separation experiences 
were observed. Developmental steps in the growth of 1 
female infant from 5 to 32 mo of age are cited and 
described in terms of the cognitive development of a 
stable object representation and the stability of the 
cathexis. The phase-specific nature of the attainment of 
object constancy is noted. (3 p ref) —R. Tomasko. 

2118. Mehta, Perin H. The life pattern of a normal 
child: Part 1. Adjustment in the school and the home. 
Psychological Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 8-19. —Con- 
ducted a program of psychoanalytically oriented reseach 
on the development of normal children, using the case 
study method. A detailed description is presented of a 
girl 9% yrs old when the study was made. Information is 
given regarding her prior physical, mental, and emotion- 
al development, her pattern of adjustment in 2 schools, 
her pattern of adjustment to her parents and 2 older 
brothers, and the backgrounds of the parents themselves. 
Interpretations of some of the observations are offered. 
—I. Davis. 

‚2119. Мегѕкеу, H. (National Hosp for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) Pain, learning and memory. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1975 Vol 19(5-6), 
319-324. —Explores 3 questions concerning pain: (a) Is 
there any evidence that we learn to feel pain? (b) If we do 
learn to feel pain, how do we remember it once we have 
learned to do so? (c) Do we mature in our ability to feel 
Pain, not feeling it so readily in the neonatal stage, and 
gradually acquiring the ability as a result of development 
Of the nervous system? Suggestions that we learn pain 
have been observed but the evidence is not strong. 
Maturation of the ability to feel pain may also occur. 

nemic traces of acute pain due to trauma have been 
Shown to exist. —W. G. 5 ipman. 

, 2120. Mezei, Louis. (U Detroit) The development of 
time perspectives by race and socio-economic class in 
males between the ages of 11 and 19. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol Wl), 330-332. 
—Data from 13 groups of students from public schools 
°F varying socio-economic-class neighborhoods and а 
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rivate university indicate that the American Dream of a 

etter future transcends racial and socioeconomic-class 
differences. From TAT data, the most consistent finding 
is that, in all groups, the rank order of evaluations tends 
to rate the future the best, followed by the present, and 
the evaluation of the past as the worst. 

2121. Munroe, Ruth H.; Munroe, Robert L. & Lansky, 
Leonard M. (Pizter Coll) A sex difference in shape 
preference. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
98(1), 139-140, —Assessed preferences of 92 male and 83 


‘female 4-12 yr olds for either sphere- or cube-shaped 


candies. Sphere-shaped candies were chosen more 
frequently than cube-shaped ones by both sexes, although 
girls chose a disproportionate numberof the former (83 vs 
57%) at all age levels. Data suggest that an object to be 
eaten will correspond to a person’s body concept; it does 
not represent an attraction or object choice. 

2122. Newson, John & Newson, Elizabeth. (U Notting- 
ham Child Development Research Unit, England) Seven 
years old in the fone environment. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. 436 p. $25. —This report on 
the 3rd stage of a longitudinal research program to study 
child upbringing deals with 700 children 7 yrs old, in 
Nottingham, England. What children and parents do, 
and how they feel about what they do, are discussed in 
the context of urban life. Data are presented by sex and 
social class, and excerpts from any interviews with 
parents are given. (3 p i 

2123. Pikunas, Justin. (U Detroit) Human develop- 
ment: An emergent science. New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1976. xviii, 435 р. $11.95. — Text: book; for college 
students in psychology. 

2124. Richards, M. P.; Bernal, J. F. & Brackbill, 
Yvonne. (U Cambridge Unit for Research on the Medical 
Applications of Psychology) Early behavioral differ- 
ences: Gender or circumcision? Developmental Psycho- 
biology, 1976(Jan), Vol 9(1), 89-95. — Presents both 
circumstantial and direct evidence that circumcision of 
male infants leads to behavioral changes. In some 
American studies using circumcised infants, reported 
gender differences may instead be the result of the 
altered behavior of circumcised males. It is suggested 
that circumcision requires more study in its own right 
and that it requires description if not control in all 
neonatal and infancy studies. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2125. Scott, Betty R. (U Washington, Seattle) Grand- 
parent presence as a variable in child development. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4260. 

2126. Sierack, Sally. (George Mason U) Effects of a 
negative and positive presentation of a task on 
children’s nce. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 186. —17 6-12 yr old children 
were asked to do a copy task which was presented by E 
as being easy or hard. Significantly more errors were 
made under the negative (hard) presentation condition. 
There were no sex differences or differences in the 
amount of work done. my 

2127. Silverstein, Barry & Krate, Ronald. (William 
Paterson Coll) Children of the dark ghetto: A develop- 
mental psychology. New York, NY: Praeger, 1975. xvi, 
271 p.—Depicts the problems of poor Black children in 
cities, combining data from the literature by Black and 
White psychologists with personal observations in the 
classroom. Both the strengths and the weaknesses of 
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ghetto life are described, and the fact is emphasized that 
economically disadvantaged children do not form a 
homogeneous group universally suffering from the same 
psychological deficits. 

2128. Wambach, Robert L. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Sex differences in play configurations of preadolescent 
children: A comparative study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4266. 

2129. Zachau-Christiansen, Bengt & Ross, Euan M. (U 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Babies: Human development 
during the first year. London, England: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1975. xiv, 336 p. $28. — Presents the findings of a 
large study of babies born in the Copenhagen University 
Hospital and reviews these findings in the light of 
related research in many other parts of the world. 
Among the topics covered (each including a review of 

previous studies in that area) are pregnancy and delivery, 
etiology of handicapping disorders, perinatal and neona- 
tal complications, and medical data on both mother and 
infant during the Ist yr of life. 
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2130. Adams, Bennie A. (U Illinois) A study of the 
ability of children in grades 5, 7, and 9 to make 
immediate inferences. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 92. 

2131. Bornstein, Marc H. (Yale U) Hue is an absolute 
code for young children. Nature, 1975(Jul) Vol 
256(5515), 309-310. —In order to investigate the finding 
that infants respond to hues on an absolute basis with no 
alternatives other than those which may be inferred to be 
internal categories of information, 10 infants (mean age, 
124 days) were first familiarized with a 480 nm stimulus. 
Ss then completed 9 15-sec trials in which they saw 450, 
480, and 510 nm stimuli serially in 3 different random 
orders. Ss looked at 450 nm and 480 nm for an equal and 
relatively little amount of time but they looked at 510 nm 
for significantly longer. In a successive discrimination 
task in a situation without external frames of reference, 
Ss responded equally to a wavelength with which they 
had been previously familiarized and to another from the 
same basic hue category, which they had not seen 
previously. However, they responded to a greater extent 
than that to a wavelength which they had not seen 
previously and which was drawn from a different hue 
category. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

2132. Brody, Richard S. (State U New York, Albany) 
The effect of verbal pretraining on the reversal 

nonreversal shift across two age levels. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4241. 

2133. Bryant, P. E. & Kopytynska, H. (U Oxford, 
England) Spontaneous measurement by young children. 
Nature, 1976(Apr), Vol 260(5554), 773. —A study by 
Piaget et al (1960), in which young children were shown 
a tower of bricks on a table and asked to build one as big 
on the floor and where a stick the same height as the Ist 
tower was available, showed that Ss below 8 yrs of age 
did not measure with the stick; O. Youniss and H. G. 
Furth (see PA, Vol 51:6873) concluded that these 
children had no idea of measurement. An alternative 
interpretation, that children do understand that it is 

possible to use intervening measures but did not in this 
case realize that a direct comparison of the 2 towers by 
eye might be unreliable and that some measurement was 
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needed, was tested in 4 experiments with a total of 200 5- 
and 6-yr-old Ss. In Exps I and II, Ss were shown 2 
identical-looking blocks each with either a 4- or 6-in hole 
in it, the complete depth of which could not be seen. 
Between each block was a 10-in stick with the central 2- 
in portion in yellow and the surrounding 4 in at either 
end in red. In Exp III, the holes were widened and 
painted white as a distractor. In Exp IV, Perspex boxes, 
with 6- and 5.5-in holes, placed on different tables were 
used. In each of 4 trials, Ss were asked to find out 
whether the 2 holes were of the same depth and if not, 
which was deeper; Ss were either told to use the stick, 
but not how to use it, or were not told anything about it. 
In Exps I-III, Ss were also given a pre- and posttest 
version of Piaget’s tower measurement task; all Ss failed 
this in all 3 experiments. Results from the present studies 
show that, contrary to preceding evidence, young 
children can spontaneously use intervening measures. 
— L. Gorsey. 

2134. Carpenter, Thomas P. (San Diego State Coll) 
Measurement concepts of first- and second-grade 
students. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1975(Jan), Vol 6(1), 3-13. —Individually tested 129 Ist 
and 2nd graders on 13 measurement and conservation 
items. Contrary to Piaget's conclusions, Ss in the earliest 
stages of development of conservation and measurement 
did not rely primarily on perceptual judgments and were 
able to attend to certain aspects of the measurement 
process. Virtually all Ss recognized that greater quantities 
measure the greater number of units, but only 25% fully 
understood the importance of using a single unit of 
measure, and only 6% realized that there is an inverse 
relation between unit size and the number of units. The 
relation between quantities being measured (equality or 
inequality) did not significantly affect the difficulty of 
the task. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2135. Cropley, A. J. & Cardey, R. M. (U Regina, 
Canada) Contact with the dominant culture and 
cognitive competence in Canadian Indians and Whites. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 
7(4), 328-338. — Tests of 3 different kinds of cognitive 
competence were administered to 49 White lst-3rd 
graders, 48 Indian classmates of the Whites who lived on 
a reserve, and 63 Indian Ist-3rd graders attending a 
residential school with isolation from both White and 
Indian societies. The Whites surpassed both Indian 
groups on abstract verbal reasoning in the English 
language, surpassed only the residential-school group on 
nonverbal reasoning, and scored at about the same level 
as the Indian Ss on concrete nonverbal skills. The 2 
groups of Indian Ss obtained similar mean scores on all 3 
tests. Findings suggest a continuum of contact with the 
dominant White society that interacts with the cognitive 
competencies sampled by tests, lowest mean scores 
resulting from testing the components that are most 
strongly culture-based, in children most isolated from the 
dominant society. The data also raise the possibility of 
qualitatively different “intelligences” in the 2 racial 
groups. (French summary) (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2136. Davidson, James L. & Matheny, Adam P. (U 
Louisville) Modification of visual-perceptual exploration 
in five-year old males. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 324. 

2137. Fouts, Gregory T. (U Denver) Effect of 
patterned surfaces on infant's crawling to mother. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug) Vol 39(1), 
193-194. —12 infants were placed on each of 6 surfaces 
whose patterns varied in complexity. Ss tended to delay 
their approach to the mother when placed on complexly 
patterned stimuli, and they returned significantly less 
often to the complex stimuli after approaching the 
mother. Results suggest that perceptual exploratory 
behaviors interfere with crawling. —Journal abstract. 

2138. Hannum, Elizabeth B. (Florida State U) The 
categorical clustering ability of four, five, and six year 
old subjects utilizing cued and non-cued free recall. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4251. 

2139. Harris, Margaret L. & Romberg, Thomas A. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) An analysis of content and task 
dimensions of mathematics items designed to measure 
level of concept attainment. Journal for Research in 
Mathematics Education, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(2) 72-86. 
—Used factor analytic techniques to study content and 
task dimensions of mathematics items, developed to 
measure concept attainment, using a crossed desi 
involving 30 concepts and 12 tasks. Conventional factor 
analyses were performed separately for 196 female 5th 
graders and 195 male 6th graders for concept and task 
scores. Also, 3-mode factor analyses were performed. 
From results of the conventional factor analyses, it is 
concluded that all 30 of the concepts are measures of a 
single functional relationship existing among the con- 
cepts and that all 12 tasks are measures of a single 
underlying ability or latent trait. The 3-mode results 
indicate that there are no important concept-task 
interact; na for idealized persons, Thus, it is reasonable 
to regs’! the concepts and the tasks as being 2 
independent modes. — Journal abstract. 

2140. Hollenbeck, Albert R. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Videotaped versus photographic Mtas a of a novel 
stimulus to young infants. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 325. 

2141. Lester, Frank K. (Indiana U) Developmental 
aspects of children's ability to understand mathemati- 
cal proof. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1975(Jan), Vol 6(1), 14-25. —Analyzed simple elements 
of mathematical proof by considering the making of a 
proof as a complex problem-solving task. Quantitative 
measures of performance on certain roblem-solving 
tasks were obtained from 80 Ist-I2th graders to 
determine the relation between problem-solving ability 
and CA (6-18 yrs). A consideration of all variables 
Suggests that, even though problem-solving ability did 
increase with age, certain aspects of problem solving that 
approximate mathematical proof could be dealt with 
Successfully in the upper elementary grades. An analysis 
of problem-solving Strategies is recommended as a 
further step in the investigation of problem solving. IQ, 
reading ability, and mathematical aptitude are suggested 
as possible covariates or blocking variables in future 
vor ee ref) —Journal abstract. Tae 

- Lyle, J. G. & Johnson, E. G. ( еу, 
Canada) Analysis of WISC coding: V. Prediction of 
Coding performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 111-114. —Attempted to predict 
85 4th graders’ WISC Coding subtest scores in terms of 2 
Previously identified components: writing and 
associate learning. These components were orthogonally 
related and of about equal predictive importance. A 
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significant sex difference in coding performance favoring 
girls was found. —Journal abstract. 

2143. Montague, James C. (U Arkansas, Little Rock) 
A preliminary methodological verbal computer content 
analysis study of preschool Black children. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Feb), Vol 69(6), 236-240, 

2144. Nelson, Katherine. (Yale U) Some attributes of 
adjectives used children. Cognition, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 13-30. —Sampled 1-2 hrs of 
Spontaneous speech of 18 24-mo-olds and 16 of the same 

at 30 mo. Analysis revealed a correlated rogression 
in the form, function, and meaning of modifiers used 
with increased language development. Predicate adjec- 
tives were used to comment on transitory states of 
objects and predominated in the early speech samples. 
Attributive adjectives were used to subdivide classes or 
to specify among ден instances within classes on 
the basis of physical characteristics such as size, by use of 
à conventional type name, or by of a possessive. 
Attributives predominated in the later speech samples. 
Differential use of a particular form appears to be a 
function of cognitive and communicational usefulness 
rather than syntactic derivation. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

2145. Perlmutter, Marion & Myers, Nancy A. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Recognition in pre- 
school children. Developmental Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 12(3), 271-272. — Tested 18 males and 18 females 
from each of 2 age groups (mean ages, 37 and 53 mo) on 
a recognition test under each of 3 conditions: (a) verbal 
only, (b) visual only, and (c) verbal-visual. Correct 
recognition was obtained for all Ss. Older Ss, however, 
performed significantly better than younger. Neither age 
group benefited from E-provided labels; performance in 
the visual-only and visual-verbal conditions was compa- 
rable. It is concluded that the development of mecha- 
nisms other than verbal mediator production must 
account for any age-related improvement in recognition 
performance. —А. C. Moltu. 

2146. Phatak, Pramila. (M. S. U Baroda, India) Monal 
development patterns during infancy and some relat 
factors. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 1-7. 
— Tested 200 upper-class babies at least 10 times during 
the Ist 30 mo Ot life to study relationships between their 

owth patterns and environmental factors. Most of the 
$s showed a fluctuating pattern of development, but 26 
showed a tendency toward accelerated development and 
25 toward retarded development. Of the environmental 
factors studied, only the mothers and the father’s 
education and the family income showed a statistically 
significant relationship with accelerated development. It 
is considered of interest that the influence of these 
factors should aj so early in life. —/. Davis. 

2147. rim er D. & Zimmerman, Bonnie. (Iowa 
State U) Conservation of length and the development of 
a size concept. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 128 (1), 67-76. —Investigated the influence of 
the ability to conserve length in the development of a size 
concept in 2 experiments with 24 nonconserving and 27 
conserving females, and 24 nonconserving and 21 
conserving males. The inability to conserve length was 
found to influence the perceptual bias of Ss using the 
linear vertical dimension of objects as a salient cue ina 
paired comparison task when stimulus objects did not 
share a common baseline. When both stimulus position 
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and attributed functional direction were involved, the 
latter was more influential in serving an orienting 
function. Sex differences suggest that females are more 
field dependent than males in the use of the vertical 
linear dimension as a cue in the judgment of "bigger" in 
a paired comparison task. —Journal abstract. 

2148. Rayner, Keith. (U Rochester, Ctr for Develop- 

ment, Learning & Instruction) Developmental changes 
in word recognition strategies. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 323-329. —Attempted 
to determine when children develop adultlike strategies 
in word recognition and use the entire configuration as a 
basis for a response rather than individual letters. A total 
of 144 kindergartners, Ist-6th graders, and undergradu- 
ates were asked to choose an alternative which most 
resembled a stimulus trigram, quadrigram, or quingram. 
Ss could respond on the basis of individual letter position 
and overall word shape. There was a clear developmental 
trend such that, with increasing age, Ss were more likely 
to choose alternatives with the same shape as the 
stimulus. There was also a tendency to choose response 
alternatives with the same Ist letter as the stimulus 
through 4th grade, followed by a decreasing tendency to 
rely on the Ist letter starting with the 5th grade. Results 
are considered supportive of E. J. Gibson’s (see PA, Vol 
48:2179) hypothesis of a developmental change with 
increasing age and schooling in feature analysis and 
extraction. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2149. Ritter, Joyce H. & Tuinman, J. Jaap. (New York 

U) Understanding of temporal constructions by kinder- 
garten children. Journal of Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 
910), 163-171. —Hypothesized that young children 
experience considerable difficulty understanding tempo- 
ral markers, but that instruction aimed at reducing this 
lack of understanding can be successful even with very 
young children. 22 kindergartners were administered a 
temporal marker test (MI) measuring the understand- 
ing of 8 selected temporal contingencies, in addition to 
lesson materials for the teaching of the temporal 
markers. The TMT was administered as a pre- and 
posttest to the experimental Ss and to 22 controls. 
Results indicate that contingencies where order of 
mention of actions was the same as the order in which 
they were to be executed were consistently easier than 
the contingencies where the reverse was true. Significant 
gains as a function of training were observed in 6 of the 8 
constructions. —Journal abstract. 

2150. Schwebel, Andrew I. & Schwebel, Carol R. (Ohio 
State U) The relationship between performance on 
Piagetian tasks and impulsive responding. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(2), 
98-104. —Explored the relationship between perform- 
ance quality and speed of responding to 3 Piagetian 
conservation and class-inclusion tasks. First and 2nd 
graders were assigned to 1 of 3 groups: 19 middle-class 
controls, 16 lower-class controls, and 15 lower-class 
experimental Ss. АП Ss performed all tasks, but a latency 
period was imposed on the experimental Ss before they 
were allowed to respond. The significantly better 
performance of the experimental Ss indicates that 
impulsive, not reflective, responding is more likely to be 
associated with poorer performance on these Piagetian 
tasks. —Journal abstract. 

2151. Silverman, Ellen-Marie. (Marquette U) Word 
position and grammatical function in relation to 
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preschoolers' speech disfluency. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 267-272. — Tape-recorded 
speech samples from 10 4-yr-old male nonstutterers in 
their nursery-school classroom and in an interview 
situation to determine whether the Ss tended to be 
disfluent on initial words of utterances and on pronouns 
and conjunctions. Ss showed significant tendency to 
have problems in both situations. Thus, the tendency to 
produce speech interruptions at the beginning of utter- 
ances and on pronouns and conjunctions appears to be a 
characteristic of young children’s speech production 
rather than an aspect of the symptomatology of 
beginning stuttering. —Journal abstract. 

2152. Spragins, Anne B.; Lefton, Lester A. & Fisher, 
Dennis F. (U South Carolina) Eye movements while 
reading and searching spatially transformed text: A 
developmental examination. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 36-42. —Examined the effects of 
spatial naa genus on eye movement when Ss either 
read or searched through paragraphs. 48 undergraduates, 
48 3rd, and 48 Sth graders were presented with 
paragraphs which were typed normally or in alternating 
case (upper and lower). The spacing between the words 
was either normal, filled, or absent. Approximately twice 
as many character spaces were processed during search 
as during reading. Ss made more fixations of shorter 
duration during search than reading. Data indicate that 
the ability to vary the size of the perceptual unit develops 
with experience. When spatial cues were unavailable, all 
Ss resorted to a letter-by-letter-like processing strategy in 
reading but not in search. Although reading and search 
were sensitive to the same types of spatial manipulations, 
discrepancies of span and speed suggest qualitative 
differences; comprehension emands during reading 
account for these differences. —Journal abstract. 

2153. Steinberg, Esther R. (U Illinois) Developmental 
shifts in children's semantic organization. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-А), 
4263-4264. 

2154. Stetson, Patricia C. (U Delaware) Verbal 
transitivity in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2064-2065. 

2155. Winick, Myron; Meyer, Knarig K. & Harris, 
Ruth C. (Columbia U Coll of Physicians & Surgeons, 
Inst of Human Nutrition) Malnutrition and environmen- 
tal enrichment by early adoption. Science, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 190(4220) 1173-1175. —Examined the current 
status of 141 female Korean orphans who were adopted 
during early life (less than 3 yrs old) by US parents and 
who had thereby undergone a total change in environ- 
ment. Ss were divided into 3 groups on the basis of how 
their height and weight at the time of admission to the 
Korean adoption service related to a reference standard 
of normal Korean children of the same age: malnour- 
ished (Group 1), moderately nourished (Group 2), and 
well nourished or control (Group 3). Information on 
health, growth, nutrition, and family socioeconomic 
background was obtained from Ss' families by a checklist 
questionnaire, and IQ and school performance data were 
obtained from schools. Results show that all 3 groups 
have surpassed the expected mean for Korean children 
in both height and weight, and all the groups have 
reached or exceeded mean IQ values for American 
children. Results for school achievement are similar to 
those for IQs, although there was a significant difference 
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between Ss in Groups | and 3. Data suggest that if a 
severely malnourished child is subsequently to develop 
adequately, any program of environmental enrichment 
must be of long duration. The select character of the 
adoptive parents (primarily middle-class) and the envi- 
ronment they provided to the children are noted. —L. 
Gorsey. 

2156. Wright, Robert J.; Gallagher, Jeanette M. & 
Noppe, Lloyd. (Beaver Coll) The relationship between 
children's performance on concept attainment and 
Piagetian conservation problems. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 128(Ist half), 41-48. —To 
explore the relationship between concrete operational 
thought and concept attainment, 54 middle-class 2nd 
graders were classified according to success on 2 series of 
Piagetian type conservation tasks corresponding to the 2 
levels of conservation as postulated by Piaget. Success on 
the more advanced tasks, those involving 3 dimensional 
thinking. :vere found to be significantly related to success 
on conccpt attainment tasks developed by J. Bruner et al 
(1966). Neither the hypothesized relationship between 
basic conservation and concept attainment nor the 
importance of 3 dimensional thinking in concept 
attainment was supported. The importance of 3 dimen- 
sional thinking in concept attainment is emphasized in 
the discussion. —Journal abstract. 
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2157. Beauchamp, Nina F. (Purdue U) The young 
Child's perception of death. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3288-3289. 

2158. Brannigan, Gary G. & Duchnowski, Albert J. 
(State University Coll New York, Plattsburgh) Outer- 
directedness in the decision making of high and low 
approval motivated children. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Mar), Vol 128(Ist half), 85-90. —Instructed 28 
male and 28 female 5th graders to build "something" 
with a set of. building blocks after viewing a film of a 
model building a farm scene, Ss were also administered 
the Children's Social Desirability Scale. Assignment of 
Ss resulted in a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design with the 
following components: (a)2 levelsof approval motivation, 
(b) adult vs peer model, and (c) the pde as Ss. The 
502 that high approval motivated children would 

€ more outer-directed in their decision making was 
Supported. High approval motivated Ss were found to be 
more imitative than low approval motivated Ss, but only 
in the peer model condition. Another noteworthy finding 
Was the relative absence of imitative behavior in low 
Approval motivated males. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2159. Childress, William B. (U Virginia) The effect of 
moral judgment orientation and moral judgment change 
9n punishment behavior of primary school boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4242. 

2160. Domash, Leanne & Balter, Lawrence. (Beth 
Israel Medical Ctr, Outpatient Pediatrics, New York, 

Sex and psychological differentiation in preschool- 
Sts. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 


| "D&(Ist half), 77-84. — Explored the relationship between 


led maternal attitudes as related to the sex, sex-role 


ted 
Were: (a) the degree to which the mother had an attitude 
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of fostering or limiting autonomy, and (b) the extent to 
which she expected sex differences. Ss were 92 mother — 
child pairs, with males and females (mean age, 66 mo) 
evenly divided. No significant difference was obtained 
for psychological differentiation between Ss. Males, 
however, demonstrated a significantly higher degree of 
sex-role preference than females. It was found that 
mothers with high expectation of sex differences had 
daughters with lower levels of psychological differentia- 
tion and that high expectation of sex differences in the 
mother was associated with authoritarianism. No statisti- 
cally significant relationship was found between authoritar- 
ianism in the mother and psychological differentiation in 
the child, although a trend was found for females, that 
authoritarianism in the mother was related to lower 
levels of psychological differentiation. It is suggested that 
a different set of maternal attitudes facilitates psycholog- 
ical differentiation for each sex. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2161. Freeman, Sue J. (U Wisconsin) Individual 
differences in moral judgment by children and adoles- 
cents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4248-4249. 

2162. Fry, P. S. (U Calgary, Canada) Children's 
social sensitivity, altruism, and self-gratification. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 77-88. 
— Measured social sensitivity by asking 100 4th and Sth 
graders to describe the feelings and motives of 2 adults in © 
happy, angry, anxious, and sad interactions that were 
presented on videotape. Self-gratification and altruism 
were measured by the number of pennies that the Ss took 
as self-rewards and the number of pennies they voluntar- 
ily shared with others from their earnings. The hypothes- 
es that social sensitivity is positively correlated with 
altruism and negatively correlated with self-gratification 
were supported. Data also support the prediction that the 
Ss' positive or negative attitudes toward altruism are 
correlated with altruistic or self-rewarding behaviors and 
acts. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2163. Krieger, William G. (Susquehanna U) Infant 
influences and the parent sex х child sex interaction 
in the socialization process. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 36-37. 

2164. Lamb, Michael E. (Yale U) Proximity seeking 
attachment behaviors: A critical review of the litera- 
ture. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1976(Feb), Vol 
93(1), 63-89. —Proximity seeking is regarded as the 
hallmark of attachment in the ethological theory of 
social development. After outlining the ethological 
theory of attachment and briefly examining the pertinent 
primate literature, recent naturalistic and laboratory 
research on human infants is critically reviewed. It 1s 
pointed out that many researchers have used inappropri- 
ate designs in their examination of attachment behaviors. 
Recent naturalistic research is also shown to cast doubts 
on the validity of several of the measures commonly used 
in laboratory studies. Some interesting research inconsis- 
tencies are examined and suggestions made regarding 
future research. The ethological notion of monotropy is 
most seriously questioned by research findings, though 
conclusive validation is lacking. (87 ref) —Journal 
abstract. t 

2165. Lao, Rosina C. (East Carolina U) The develop- 
mental trend of the locus of control. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 348-350. —Adminis- 
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tered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale and a 
personal data questionnaire to 277 White males in 7 age 
roups from 15 to 85 yrs of age. Results support the 
deem that (a) an increase in internal locus of 
control from 15 to 39 yrs of age accompanies increasing 
mastery and control of the environment; and (b) a 
stabilized sense of internal control in middle age 
accompanies a more stabilized life style. The hypothesis 
that a decrease of internal control accompanies loss of 
autonomy and mastery in persons over 60 yrs of age was 
not supported. Findings suggest that an individual's life 
experiences affect his perception of control over the 
consequences of his behavior. 

2166. Lisi, Filippa. (U Messina, Inst of Psychology, 
Faculty of Letters & Philosophy, Italy) [Development of 
body concept and ways of interpersonal relating.] (Ital) 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1974(Aug-Dec), No 
124-126, 129-140. —Compared the development of body 
concept with the development of ways of interacting in 
groups, in a longitudinal study with 120 grade school 
Students. Aspects of the body concept, such as articulate- 
ness and differentiation, were assessed by using the 
Human Figure Drawing Test; ways of relating were 
assessed with Moreno's Sociometric Test. Developmen- 
tally, articulation of body concept paralleled sophistica- 
tion in social interaction, leading to the conclusion that 
social and body perception are 2 aspects of the same 
reality and represent a stable characteristic in individual 
development. (28 ref) —S. Finzi. 

2167. Paranjpe, A. C. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
Canada) In search of identity. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1975. vii, 263 p. $12.50. —Discusses the 
development of personality during adolescence and earl 
adulthood, in a theoretical model closely following É 
Erikson's view of human development. Case histories of 
8 young East Indians and 1 Canadian college student 
illustrate the theory of identity formation. 

2168. Price, Gay H. & Dabbs, James M. (Georgia 
State U) Sex, setting, and personal space: Changes as 
children grow older. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 362-363. —Examined the effect 
of age, sex, and setting on interpersonal physical distance 
in 80 male and 80 female Ist, 5th, 9th, and 12th graders. 
Results show that males and females begin with similar 
personal space preferences but, by the age of puberty, 
start to узагына adult distance patterns. Only (ће 
youngest Ss preferred being closer to others in a corner 
than in the open. Findings provide insight into the 
development of personal space boundaries in the 
maturing individual. 

2169. Rawan, Hashim R. (Columbia U) The effect of 
age, sex, intelligence, and social class on children's 
moral judgments: An examination of Piaget's theory in 
cross-cultural perspective. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4259. 

2170. Ross, John M. The development of paternal 
identity: A critical review of the literature on nurturance 
and generativity in boys and men. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1975 Vol 23(4), 
783-817. —Reviews the psychoanalytic contributions on 
nurturance and considers issues related to the problem of 

male sexuality in general. Freud emphasized the “пера- 
tive" oedipal aspects of wishes to bear and rear babies, 
and their regressive and passive implications. Successive 
generations of analysts discovered the active, progressive 
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dimensions of procreative strivings. They underscored 
womb and breast envy, envy of maternal power; 
identification with the mother as a means of recreating 
ile lest relationship with her and of building one’s own 
ego identity; and the need for a developmental perspec- 
tive in pursuing the dramatic changes in a boy's 
procreative, productive, and caring attitudes and desires. 
Successive stages in the epigenesis of paternal identity 
are hypothesized. This review demonstrates that mater- 
nal or parental aspirations are organic, organizing 
components in the evolution of male identity and that 
there exists a substantial, neglected history of psychoana- 
lytic thought to this effect. (4 p ref) —Journal summary. 

2171. Shapira, Ariella. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Develop- 
mental differences in competitive behavior of kibbutz 
and city children in Israel. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 19-26. —96 Kibbutz and 96 urban 
4-11 yr old Israeli children played the marble-pull game 
in which the only adaptive solution to the task was turn- 
taking or cooperative behavior. 48 pairs of each group 
played the game. In both groups the younger Ss were less 
competitive than older Ss and thus earned more prizes. 
Kibbutz Ss were less competitive than city Ss, this 
difference being most pronounced at age 5. —Journal 
abstract. 

2172. Vinson, Ann A. (U Michigan) A study of the 
effect of several selected factors on the maturation of 
the autonomous older person. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4058. 
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2173. Albert, Stuart & Sabini, John. (Graduate School 
& University Ctr, City U New York) Attributions about 
systems in slow vs. rapid change. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 91-93. —Asked 26 
introductory psychology students to express their atti- 
tudes toward 4 types o! change, rapid or slow, in cities, 
families, and individuals. Almost all changes in the 3 
еп were perceived by the Ss as more disturbing and 

ifficult to cope with when the rate of change was rapid 
than when it was gradual. 

2174. Crosby, Faye. (Boston U) A model of egoistical 
relative deprivation. Psychological Review, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 83(2) 85-113. prime a theory of relative 
deprivation which states that objective and. subjective 
wel l-being are not isomorphically related, so that 
sometimes the better off one is, the worse off one feels 
subjectively. After a brief review of work in the area of 
relative deprivation, a formal model is developed. It is 
argued that an individual feels resentment about failure 
to possess something (X) only when he sees that similar 
others possess X, he wants X he feels entitled to possess 
X, he thinks that рза of X is feasible, and he does 
not blame himself for his failure to possess X. The 
antecedents of these conditions are explored, and the 
consequences of the emotion of relative deprivation are 
studied. Empirical evidence relating to and supporting 
the model is briefly discussed. (4 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2175. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U) A Cyprus work- 
Shop: Intervention methodology during a continuing 
crisis. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 


143-144. —Discusses the effects of the 1974 coup in 
Cyprus on attitudes toward and preferences for a 
previously proposed 10-day interpersonal intervention 
methodology workshop. Findings from a 1975 visit to 
Cyprus are discussed, and political aspects of crisis 
intervention are noted. 

2176. Finison, Lorenz J. (Wellesley Coll) The applica- 
tion of McClelland's national development model to 
recent data. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
98(1), 55-59. —D. C. McClelland’s (1961) model of 
economic development hypothesizes that a rise in need 
achievement (nAch) precedes a rise in rate of develop- 
ment. One of McClelland's findings showed a significant 
positive correlation between nAch (1925) and growth in 
electrical energy production (1929—1950) in 10 countries. 
Newer data show a zero correlation between nAch 
(1950) and growth in electrical production (1950-1971). 
In addition a negative correlation was found between 
nAch (1950) and national income growth (1950-1971). It 
is suggested that the McClelland model is an inap горгі- 
ate model of economic development, at least for the 
present historical period. —Journal abstract. 

2177. Garrett, James B. & Wallace, Benjamin. (West- 
ern Illinois U) Cognitive consistency, repression-sensi- 
tization, and level of moral judgment: Reactions of 
college students to the Watergate scandal. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 69-76. —Ob- 
tained questionnaire data from 102 undergraduates on 
; their opinions concerning Nixon's involvement in the 
ы Watergate scandal of 1973. In addition, Ss completed 
Byrne's Repression-Sensitization Scale and the Hogan- 
Dickstein Moral Judgment Scale. As predicted from 
Cognitive consistency theory, Ss who had voted for 
Nixon in the 1972 election minimized the likelihood of. 
Nixon's puli more so than did those who no longer 
supported him. Futhermore, repression-sensitization and 
moral judgment maturity were both related to formation 
of Watergate-related attitudes, with repressors more 
Often believing that Nixon was innocent and Ss with 
higher levels of moral judgment believing that Nixon 
Should have been impeached if he knew of the bugging. 
These correlations were not significant for Ss who had 
not voted for Nixon when the correlations were 
Computed separately for the 2 voting groups. —Journal 
abstract. 

2178. Kunkel, John H. (Ctr for Advanced Study in 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, CA) Behavior, social 
Problems, and change: A social learning approach. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975. viii, 213 p- 
TU ffers answers to questions about the basic character- 
istics of man and of society as these are presented in 
currently popular models. The role of models in social 
Change and in the design and implementation of 
COM for change is analyzed in detail. 

M 179. Lasry, Jean-Claude M. & Sigal, John J. (U 

Ontréal Hópital Jewish General, Canada) [Length of 
me in new country and mental health of the immi- 
al (Fren) Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 

75(Oct), Vol 7(4) 339-348. —Studied length of 
residence in а country as an important factor in the 
Aumigrants' adaptation process. A random sample of 480 
^ grants from North Africa was selected from 4 
- [ене Waves of immigration to Canada. Correspond- 
- 328 lengths of stay were 2-3, 4-5, 7-8, and 14-15 yrs in 

—* country. Mental health was assessed using T. S. 
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Langner’s (1962) 22-item psychiatric symptom scale, It 
was shown that male immigrants acknowledged fewer 
symptoms than female immigrants, marital status did not 
influence mental health when age was held constant, and 
the mental health scores improved with increasing length 
of residence in the new country. (34 ref) — English 
summary. 

2180. Levenson, Hanna & Miller, Jim. (Texas A&M 

U) Multidimensional locus of control in sociopolitical 
activists of conservative and liberal ideologies. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 
199-208. —Conducted 3 studies to examine the relation- 
ship between a multidimensional locus of control 
measure and sociopolitical activism, controlling for the 
effects of political ideology. In Study 1, 98 male college 
students completed an author-developed measure of 
conservatism-liberalism, Kerpelman's Activism scale, 
and H. Levenson's (1974) Internal, Powerful Others, and 
Chance scales (locus of control scales designed to 
differentiate between 2 types of externals—belief in 
powerful others vs belief in chance forces). In Studies 2 
and 3, 66 female college students who differed in the 
extent of their participation in leftist political activities or 
feminist causes responded to the multidimensional locus 
of control scales. As predicted, analyses of variance and 
trend analyses indicated that for liberals, increases in 
expectancies of control by powerful others were positive- 
ly associated with increases in activism, while for 
conservatives, there was a negavo relationship. The 
importance of controlling for ideology and implications 
for the differentiated view of externality for understand- 
ing social action are discussed. (37 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2181. Makdah, Salwa J. & Diab, Lutfy N. (American 
U of Beirut, Lebanon) Categorization as a function of 
attitude and ego-involvement. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 9-18. —Studied the effects of 
varying degrees of ego involvement on the categorization 
process of 88 Lebanese male college students with 
positive and negative attitudes toward a controversial 
social issue (the presence of Palestinian commandos in 
Lebanon), using the “own-categories” procedure. Ss 
categorized 46 statements expressing different opinions 
about Palestinian commandos. While neither attitude 
nor ego involvement produced significant differences in 
the number of categories used, both of these variables 
were associated with significant differences in the size of 
the latitude of rejection. It is suggested that the relatively 
high degree of authoritarianism characterizing these 
Arab Ss was a possible cross-cultural variable affecting 
the results. —Journal abstract. 

2182. Mangione, Thomas W. & Fowler, Floyd J. (U 
Massachusetts, Survey Research огаш Boston) 
Correlates of fear: A prelude to a field experiment. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
371-373. —Surveyed a random sample of 891 American 
city residents, prior to initiating a crime and fear-control 
program, to examine the nature of fear. Data suggest that 
attempts to improve the neighborhood cohesiveness 
reduce perceived likelihood of a robbery or burglary, 
improve perce tion of police efficiency, minimize vic- 
tims’ economic losses, and make better. insurance 
available to residents would have some or little impact 
on levels of fear. Removing activities seen to be "crime 
related" (e.g, teenage loitering and prostitution) from 
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neighborhoods would have a much greater likelihood of 
impact on reducing fear levels. It is concluded that there 
is ш evidence to show that, to reduce fear, опе сап 
avoid dealing directly with crime levels. е 

2183. McMahan, Ralph S. (U Arkansas) An investiga- 
tion into the socio-economic characteristics of child 
adoptors in relation to the methods of distributing 
adoptable children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3240-3241. 

2184. Raven, Bertram H. & Rubin, Jeffrey Z. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Social psychology: People in 
groups. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xx, 
591 p.— Text: book; for introductory social psychology 
students. 

2185. Sampson, Edward E. (Clark U) Social psycholo- 
ру and contemporary society. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. x, 567 p. $12.95. — Text: book; 
for introductory social psychology students. 

2186. Steinfels, Peter & Veatch, Robert M. (Eds). 
Death inside out. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1975. 
x, 149 p. $7.95(cloth), $3.50(paper). —Examines the shift 
in social attitudes toward death over the last eight 
centuries; funeral customs and rituals; patterns of death 
in modern institutions—hospitals, chronic care facilities, 

and nursing homes; infant euthanasia; the changing 
relationship between medicine and the dying; an 
attitudes toward the newly dead. 

2187. Tallman, Irving. (U Minnesota) Passion, action, 
and politics: A perspective on social problems and 
social-problem solving. San Francisco, CA: W. H. 
Freeman, 1976. xxi, 299 p. $11.95(cloth) $5.95(paper). 
—Offers a theoretical framework for understanding 
social problems. The key principles of the theory are 
expounded, and specific structural, social-psychological, 
and social-process conditions which combine to produce 
social problems are examined. The process by which 
social problems are formed, grow, and decline is 
explored. Examples are drawn especially from the civil 
rights movement, student revolts, and the Black freedom 
movement. 

2188. Waller, Ruth E. (U Wisconsin) Life-style and 
self-appraisal in middle-aged, married, educated wom- 
en. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4173-4174. 
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2189. Arnold, Marigene. (U Florida) Mexican women: 
The anatomy of a stereotype in a mestizo village. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 
34(11-B), 5295—5296. 

2190. Bilmes, Jacob M. (Stanford U) Interaction and 
decision-making in a northern Thai village. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3188. 

2191. Clement, Dorothy C. (U California, Irvine) 
Samoan concepts of mental illness and treatment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3189-3190. 

2192. Conover, Patrick W. (О North Carolina, 
Greensboro) An analysis of communes and intentional 
communities with particular attention to sexual and 
genderal relations. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 

24(4), 453-464. — Describes the contemporary develop- 
ment of communes and intentional communities and 
accounts for it as an institutionalizing response to the 
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development of an alternate culture from secondary 
themes in "establishment" culture. The implications of 
the social structure of communes and intentional 
communities for sexual and genderal relations is consid- 
ered. Research on genderal relations in one contempo- 
rary commune, showing equality; is compared with 
similar information, from secondary sources, about these 
relations in other groups. (2 p ref) —/. Davis. 

2193. De Cecco, John P. & Freedman, Mark. (San 
Francisco State U) A study of interpersonal conflict in 
homosexual relations. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 
1975(Oct), Vol 2(4), 146-149. —Examined how homo- 
sexual men and women deal with interpersonal conflict. 
122 18-55 yr old homosexual men and women were 
interviewed. 72% were men and 28% were women. The 
majority of Ss had at least some college education, and 
most were white collar workers, college students, or 
professionals. They were asked to describe a conflict 
involving homosexuality and to rate the civil liberties 
and psychological issues involved. Results show that 
decision-making was the leading civil liberties issue. It 
was followed by dissent, equality, and due process. 
Psychological issues were power, dependency, competi- 
tion, and sexuality, in that order. Results are discussed in 
terms of choices of issues for resolving conflict through 
negotiation. Implications for counseling homosexuals are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

2194. Featherman, David L.; Jones, F. Lancaster & 
Hauser, Robert M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Assump- 
tions of social mobility research in the U. S.: The case 
of occupational status. Social Science Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 4(4), 329-360. —Examines the theoretical 
and empirical basis for common rank-orderings of 
occupational roles by raters throughout the world. Based 
on an illustrative comparison of occupational stratifica- 
tion in Australia and the US, it is tentatively concluded 
that (a) commonalities in the socioeconomic characteris- 
tics of occupational roles provide the basis for interplace 
consistencies in “prestige” scores, (b) the structure of 
occupational mobility in the US and Australia is largely 
similar, and (c) this similar structure of occupational 
stratification manifests a common socioeconomic proc- 
ess which defines a major component of occupational 
mobility in capitalist, industrial societies. It is suggested 
that “prestige” scores for occupations are fallible 
estimates of the socioeconomic statuses of occupation, at 
least within the context of mobility processes in the US 
and Australia. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2195. Kurlychek, Robert T. (U Oregon Ctr for 
Gerontology) Level of belief in afterlife and four 
categories of fear of death in a sample of 60+-year- 
olds. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 228. 
—Data from 40 60-82 yr old Ss reveal a significant 
correlation (.44) between level of belief in afterlife 
(Osarchuk and Tatz’s Belief in Afterlife Scale) and fear 
of death of others. No correlations were found between 
level of belief in afterlife and fear of death of self, fear of 
dying of self, or fear of dying of others, as measured by 
the Collett-Lester Fear of Death Scale. 

2196. Rapoport, Rhona & Rapoport, Robert N. (Inst of 
Family & Environmental Research, London, England) 
Men, women, and equity. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct). 
Vol 24(4), 421-432. —The concept of “equity,” meaning 
a fair allocation of both opportunity and constraints, is 
put forward as superior to the concept of "equality." 
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Equity acknowledges differences between men and 
women and the need to think in terms of varied patterns. 
To achieve equity, people's lives must be revised in 
different areas, both Naro and in relation to each 
other. The occupational, familial, and personal motiva- 
tional systems are involved, and many new ways of 
structuring relationships will have to be tested by 
experience. —Journal abstract. 

2197. Salgado, Ramona M. (Columbia U) The role of 
the Puerto Rican spiritist in helping Puerto Ricans with 
problems of family relations. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3199. 

2198. Schnur, Harriet F. (Columbia U) Comparisons 
of mental health attitudes in two Israeli immigrant 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3308. 

2199. Tatje, Terrence A. (Northwestern U) Mother- 
daughter dyadic dominance in Black American kinship. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3202. 

2200. Weinsberg, Edgar J. (Columbia U) A survey of 
youth volunteers' attitudes toward the elderly. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3313-3314. 
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2201. Batson, C. Daniel. (U Kansas) Religion as 
prosocial: Agent or double agent? Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(1), 29-45. 
—Discusses the question of whether religion promotes 
prosocial behavior. Methodological and theoretical 
Weaknesses in recent studies correlating religious orienta- 
tion with social values (e.g. prejudice) led to the 
ое! of a new 3-dimensional model of religiosity. 

eligion as a Quest was considered along with the well 
known Means and End orientations. These 3 dimensions 
were operationalized by use of complete-estimation 
factor Scores on 3 factors derived from 6 religious 
orientation scales. Convergent and discriminant validity 
Of the scales and factors were examined using 82 
seminarians and 15 undergraduates. Finding satisfactory 
Validity, the 3-dimensional model was employed in 3 
studies concerning the relationship of religious orienta- 
tion and prosocial behavior. Study 1 suggests that the 
frequently reported link between intrinsic (End) religion 
and less prejudicial questionnaire responses could be an 
artifact of social desirability. Studies 2 and 3 concerned 
helping behavior. In both, the Quest orientation related 
lo more tentative, situationally responsive helping. The 

nd orientation related to more persistent һе ping that 
Was less attuned to the expresse: needs of the person 
seeking aid. (37 ref) — Journal abstract. 

2202. Blair, Rima. (Richmond Coll) Residential 
Мое» and acceptance of racial mixture. Personality 

Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 333-335. 
Pe har data from 100 women, half of whom were 

udents and half of whom were married and home- 
ee Suggest that some women might be attracted b 

„рон of racial mixture as an opportunity for selt- 
Black » Whereas others might require A orsta ons of 
m АШУУ to community standards of order and 
te у. Poorer Ss who rejected Blacks as neighbors 
impo 4 9 Чо so in reaction to internalized constraints 

Posed by their class status. Ss with more options who 
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rejected Blacks seemed to do so in order to avoid having 
to deal with the unfamiliar. 

_ 2203. Brink, T. L. (U Chicago, Divinity School) The 
rise of Mormonism: A case study in the symbology of 
frontier America. International Journal of Symbology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 6(3), 31-38. —Interprets the success of 
Mormonism in 19th century America as the result of its 
fitting the psychic needs of people for a new creative use 
of symbolism at a time when the old symbols were being 
discarded. 

2204. Capps, Donald; Ransohoff, Paul & Rambo, 
Lewis. (U North Carolina, Charlotte) Publication trends 
in the psychology of religion to 1974. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(1), 15-28. 
—Analyzed trends in classified publications since 1950 
according to 6 dimensions of religion and found the 
directional dimension the leading area of publication, 
followed in order by the dispositional, social, mythologi- 
cal, and ritual dimensions. Shifts in emphasis over the 
25-yr period are analyzed, and the current strengths and 
weaknesses of the psychology of religion are assessed. 

2205. Carr, Leslie G. & Hauser, William J. (U Akron) 
Anomie and religiosity: An empirical re-examination. 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 15(1), 69-74. —Re-examined the hypothesis that 
religiosity reduces anomie in modern society. Data were 
collected from 219 male and female heads of household 
randomly selected from 200 blocks in a small midwestern 
industrial town. Interviews included 106 Whites, 49 
Blacks, 47 Puerto Ricans, 11 Mexicans, and 6 residents 
of unidentified ethnicity. The anomie scale of L. Srole 
(1956) was used. Other measures included the Crowne- 
Marlowe Social Desirability Scale and an acquiescence 
method of measurement developed by Peabody (1961). 
Anomie was not inversely related to religiosity. An 
inverse relationship between anomie and class was not 
reduced by religiosity. Controls for acquiescent and 
social desirability measurement error did not alter this 
finding nor did the substitution of an alternative measure 
of anomie. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2206. Cole, David & Cole, Shirley. (Occidental Coll) 
Locus of control and cultural conformity: On going 
against the norm. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 351-353. —Hypothesized that, 
because a sense of internal control and rejection of 
external control is greater when an individual embarks 
on a counternormative plan, internal control scores 
would be higher and external scores lower in 235 
Mexican university students than in 44 German and 450 
American university students. Either Rotter’s Internal- 
External Control Scale (I-E) or the Levenson Internal, 
Powerful Others, and Chance Scales was administered to 
the Mexican and American Ss, while only the I-E was 
given to the German Ss. Results on both scales support 
the hypothesis. The most significant result occurred in 
the Mexican females (business students) who exceeded 
all the others in internality, demonstrating the extent to 
which the Mexican female 2 is opposing the overt 

in a male-oriented society. 
ecu С. (Northwestern U) A cultural 
analysis of Navajo family and clan. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3190. 
2208. Lee, Dorothy. V. аль з. err ме с 
other cultures. Englew s, i 
пеат $2.95(paper). 
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—Compares child-rearing, education, and parental 
practices in “primitive” and “civilized” cultures in terms 
of how these societies foster the development of strong 
individuals. Primitive groups are found to be more 
successful in providing community support for individu- 
alism. 

2209. Lieberman, Dena. (U Wisconsin) Bilingual 
behavior in a St. Lucian community. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec) Vol 35(6-А), 
3193-3194. 

2210. Livingston, Katherine S. (Cornell U) Contempo- 
rary lroquois women and work: A study of conscious- 
ness of inequality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3194-3195. 

2211. Mebane, Donata F.; Johnson, Dale L. & 
Mebane, Michael. (U Rome, Italy) Manifest anxiety in 
Mexican, Japanese, Israeli, and American children. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 40. 

2212. Moskowitz, Howard W.; Kumaraiah V. & 
Sharma, K. N. (US Army Natick Lab, Food Science Lab, 
MA) Cross-cultural differences in simple taste prefer- 
ences. Science, 1975(Dec), Vol 190(4220), 1217-1218. 
—Studied 10 Indian laborers who showed high prefer- 
ences for sour and bitter tastes, Ss were tested twice, after 
a 14-hr fast and just after lunch, using 6 concentrations 
each of glucose, NaCl, citric acid, and quinine sulfate. 
Three confirmatory replicate judgments were obtained 
for each quality (Sweet, salty, sour, and bitter), each 
concentration, each attribute (intensity and pleasant- 
ness), and each condition (fasting and after eating). Ss’ 
judgments of taste intensity and pleasantness of sweet 
and salty stimuli were in accord with European popula- 
tion estimates, which suggests that dietary history may 
alter preferences for simple taste stimuli without affect- 
ing the gustatory system. —Journal abstract. 

2213. Nevo, B. F. & Ben-Tuvia, S. (Oakland U) Using 
information from wrong responses for cross-cultural 
comparison in Israel. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 3-8. —Describes the construction 
of ability-test distractors for cross-cultural comparisons. 
A 7-item vocabulary test was developed with 5 distrac- 
tors for each item that consisted of (a) the right answer, 
(b) 2 words that did not resemble or could not be 
associated with the stimulus word, (c) a word whose 
sound was similar to the stimulus word, and (d) a word 
that had a meaning similar to that of the stimulus word. 
The test was then administered to 216 Israeli university 
candidates whose parents were either of North African 
or Eastern European origin. Ss from the European 
background chose the distractor (d) above as their best 
guess when they did not know the correct answer, while 
Ss of North African origin chose type (c) most often. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2214. Reich, Carol & Purbhoo, Mary. (Ontario Inst for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) The effect of 
cross-cultural contact. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 313-327. —Tested the 
hypothesis that greater cross-cultural contact would 
result in greater generalized cross-cultural role-taking 
ability and more favorable attitudes toward ethnic 
groups in general. llth graders in schools with a high 
proportion of New Canadians were compared with 
students in a matched group of schools having a 
relatively low proportion of New Canadians on tests 
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devised to measure cross-cultural role-taking ability, 
tolerance for diversity in society, and on performance on 
the Prisoner's Dilemma game. A total of 1,323 Ss were 
tested. Both Canadian and New Canadian students in 
high density schools scored higher than comparable 
students in low density schools on the cross-cultural role- 
taking test. There was no support for the hypothesis from 
results of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game. (French summa- 
ry) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2215. Schaefer, James M. & Evascu, Thomas L. (U 
Montana) Data quality and modes of marriage: Some 
holocultural evidence of systematic errors. Behavior 
Science Research, 1976 Vol 11(1), 25-37. —Reviews the 
problem of data quality in global correlational studies, 
and suggests that control variables investigating poten- 
tial sources of systematic error help researchers avoid 
reporting spurious correlations. The technique is applied 
in a study of the substantive correlates of societal 
organization and mode of marriage. Results indicate that 
one category of the Ethnographic Atlas has links with 
quality related traits. Suggestions are made regarding 

uality control procedures, problems, and interpreta- 
tions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2216. Williams, Thomas R. (Ed). Psychological 
anthropology. The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton Pub- 
lishers, 1975. xi, 655 p. $27.50. — Presents papers dealing 
with the relationships between culture and individual 
behavior. Theoretical and methodological problems are 
discussed, and specific types of behavior (deviance, 
aggression, ritual and therapeutic activities, etc) are 
examined in various cultural contexts. 

2217. Zak, Itai. (Tel Aviv U, Ramat Aviv, Israel) 
Structure of ethnic identity of Arab-Israeli students. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 239-246. 
—Administered a 17-item ethnic identity scale and the 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale to 532 Arab-Israeli univer- 
sity students. Factor analysis of the items demonstrated 
that most of the common factor variance was appropriat- 
ed by 3 factors. Despite the peculiar situation of the 
Arab minority in Israel, 2 relatively orthogonal factors, 
an Arab identity and an Israeli identity, emerged while 
the other factor represented a self-esteem construct. 
Findings support the conclusions of previous research on 
Jewish-American identity and raise questions about the 
notion that ethnic-majority identity forms a bipolar 
continuum. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


2218. Cogswell, Betty E. (U North Carolina, Carolina 
Population Ctr, Chapel Hill) Variant family forms and 
life styles: Rejection of the traditional nuclear family. 
Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 391-406. 
— Previews the papers in this special issue, pointing out 
the main areas covered and the general approach of the 
writers. Practically all the papers reject the traditional 
picture of the nuclear family as an idealized myth. The 
social influences leading to development of variant 
family forms are examined. The structural differences 
among traditional and variant families are discussed, 
including "social time" (permanent or temporary); 
"social space" (global or sectorized relationships); the 
number of primary relationships (single or multiple); and 
social organizations. It is concluded that the nuclear 
family needs to provide larger opportunities for its 
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members, while the variant family forms do not yet 
incorporate adequate constraints. (22 ref) —I. Davis. 

2219. Kanter, Rosabeth M.; Jaffe, Dennis & Weisberg, 
D. Kelly. (Brandeis U) Coupling, parenting, and the 
presence of others: Intimate relationships in communal 
households. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 
433-452. —Considers the nature of couple and par- 
ent-child relationships when family space is public 
rather than private, and others are present as audiences, 
claimants on the intimate territory, and sources of 
alternative ties. Research on 35 urban communal 
households found an initial shift in the locus of social 
control when intimate relationships are conducted in the 
presence of “others.” Couples experience pressures 
toward individuation, autonomy, and egalitarianism, and 
a loss of sovereignty. Parents experience diminishin 
rule-making and enforcing abilities and increased self- 
consciousuess along with child care help. Children aged 
5-11 аге the recipients of increased rule-making by a 
large cireie of adults. —Journal abstract. 

2220. LaFollette, Patrick. (California State U, Los 
Angeles) Family synergy: A variant family organization. 
Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 561-562. 
—Descrihes Family Synergy, a nonprofit organization 
for peop'« who want to explore new forms of marriage 
and the 1 iimly. The organization, founded about 1970, is 
based in Los Angeles, with members throughout the US 
and in Canada. Its functions include the collection and 
dissemination of information, providing ways of meeting 
for its members, and guidance and counseling. —/. 
Davis. 

2221. Lorber, Judith. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Beyond equality of the sexes: The question of the 
children. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 
465-472. —Asks how stable parenting can be achieved 
without the traditional structural support of the family— 
the sexual division of labor, economic dependence 
on males of women and children, and the combination of 
procreation with sex. Since feminists are working to 
remove these institutional supports of the traditional 
family, alternative arrangements are explored, and a 
suggestion is made for choosing among these alterna- 
tives. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2222. Mahoney, Kent F. (U Wyoming) The effect of 
Adlerian groups on the authoritarianism child-rearing 
practices of parents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4161. 

2223. Marciano, Teresa D. (Farleigh Dickinson U) 
Variant family forms in a world ive. Family 
Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 407-420. —Strains in 
traditional family forms operate on a global scale as a 
Tesult of the world division of labor and its effect on 
institutional processes. Family forms labeled “variant” 
thus Provide indicators of adaptation to the globalization 
of production, to the diffusion by the media of common 
norms, and the consequent globalization of reference 
groups. Greater experimentation is projected, and 2 
Instances illustrate the relationship between the division 
ei labor, changing institutional norms, and family 

Variance." (1% p ref) — Journal abstract. 
s 2224. Martins, John R. (U Wisconsin) Anne Roe's 
кы in relation to John Holland's personality types 
Selected parent-child interaction variables. Disser- 


Mole Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-А), 
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2225. Nakao, Gary. (U Utah) Sterilization and the 
mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1984—1985. 

2226. Pascal Harold J. (U Miami, FL) Need 
interaction as a factor in marital adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2056-2057. 

2227. Pfouts, Jane H. (U North Carolina, School of 
Social Work, Chapel Hill) The sibling relationship: A 
forgotten dimension. Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 
21(3), 200-204. — Studied 50 pairs of 5-14 yr old 
brothers to test the hypothesis that when siblings differ 
significantly in culturally valued characteristics, a less 
well-endowed child will show more hostility toward his 
siblings than will a more favorably endowed child. Ss 
were administered the Family Relations and Slosson IQ 
Tests and the California Test of Personality, and were 
divided into 4 groups (the happily ambivalent, the 
problematic, the stressful, and the tragic relationships) 
on the basis of the comparative scores of each pair of 
brothers on the personality and the IQ tests. Generally, 
the results support the hypothesis and suggest that 
although the problems of the less adequate child do not 
cause his sibs to feel personally threatened and hostile 
toward him, the invidious comparisons which are made 
between them give rise to feelings of low self-esteem and 
resentment of the more able children in the family. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

2228. Ramey, James W. (Ctr for the Study of 
Innovative Life Styles, New York, NY) Intimate groups 
and networks: Frequent consequence of sexually open 
marriage. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 
515-530. — The 380 upper middle class respondents in 
this exploratory study are involved in Intimate Friend- 
ship (IF), ie. traditional friendship in which sexual 
intimacy is considered appropriate behavior. IF appears 
to be an outgrowth of practicing sexually open marriage 
for an extended period of time. Such behavior appears to 
combine the positive aspects of friendship with sexual 
activity that would otherwise be covert nonconsensual 
adultery. Participants believe IF to be more rewarding, 
more honest, and a distinct improvement over their 
previous life styles. Positive and negative aspects of this 
practice are examined, as well as the ways in which it 
differs from swinging. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2229. Roseman, Martin F. (Morehouse Coll) Interview 
questionnaire on attitudes toward family planning in the 
Black community. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 39-40. 1 ; 

2230. Schmid, Rex E. (U Virginia) Perception of 
family relationships by families with a disturbed child 
and families with normal children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2091-2092. 

2231. Smith, Dennis E. (Wayne State U) Independ- 
ence training of their male offspring by lower class 
Black mothers with high and low achievement motiva- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-А), 4262. : 

2232. Stein, Peter J. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City 
U New York) Singlehood: An alternative to marriage. 
Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 489-503. 
—Analyzes singlehood as a positive choice made by 
adults who have chosen not to marry or remarry. Census 
data and surveys indicate the increased postponement of 
marriage and the growing number of singles in the US. 
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20 in-depth interviews with single men and women reveal 
а complex set of experiences surrounding the decision to 
remain single. Despite cultural and psychological pres- 
sures toward marriage and discriminatory social prac- 
tices, respondents testified to personal growth, an 
increase in opportunities and friendships, and a sense of 
independence that validated their present life styles. The 
concomitant growth of interpersonal support structures 
for singles and of an ideology of singlehood are 
identified. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2233. Sussman, Marvin B. (Case Western Reserve U 
Inst on Family & Bureaucratic Society) The four f's of 
variant family forms and marriage styles. Family 
Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 563-576. —Considers 
the “fabulousness, fantastics, and fictiveness" of variant 
family forms and marriage styles. The persistent question 
is, what is so "new" about these innovations? Before the 
nuclear family structure and monogamous marriage are 
discarded and substitute bonding patterns are adopted, 
have we assessed whether individual survival, self-actual- 
ization, and quality of life are better served by the new 
forms than by the old? Some of these questions are 
discussed; and an exchange theory/elitism/life cycle 
explanation of diversified family forms and life-styles is 
suggested; policy, ideological, legislative, and profession- 
al issues related to varied family and marrige forms are 
considered; and a comment is offered on the shape of 
family structures and dyadic marriage in the coming 
decades. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2234. Thomas, Ewart A. & Martin, John A. (Stanford 
U) Analyses of parent-infant interaction. Psychological 
Review, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 141-156. —Argues that 
parent-infant interaction reflects the operation of a self- 
regulatory component within each member of the dyad 
and of an interactive component that affects each 
member differently. Models are considered in which the 
measure of behavior is (a) continuous—the self-regulato- 
ту process is one of damping deviations from a baseline, 
while the interactive component is a function of the 
difference in behavioral levels between members: and (b) 
discrete—the self-regulatory process is one of generating 
and damping behaviors, while the interactive component 
is a function of both behavioral levels. These models can: 
account for various qualitative features of interaction 
data (е.р., Hage peaked time-courses of behavioral level 
or cyclical behavioral patterns) provided the parameters 
of the models satisfy certain conditions. Estimates of the 
parameters are obtained mainly from group data, and 
some interpretation is given of these estimates. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2235. Veevers, J. E. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) The moral careers of voluntarily childless 
wives: Notes on the defense of a variant world view. 
Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 473-487. 
—Although voluntarily childless couples perceive that 
their antinatalist sentiments result in a variety of 
negative sanctions, they remain relatively unperturbed 
by social pressure. This paradoxical situation is achieved 
and maintained trough adherence to a variant world 
view which is essentially the obverse of the motherhood 
mystique. Four related defense mechanisms are in- 
volved: (a) selective perception of the consequences of 

parenthood; (b) differential association resulting in 


physical and psychological isolation from conflicting 
world views; (c) Structuring trial parenthood so as to 
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reaffirm existing biases; and (d) capitalizing upon social 
ambivalence towards parenthood, enabling the childless 
to impugn the motivations of their detractors by 
reinterpreting disapproval as envy. Several conditions 
are outlined which may maximize the viability of 
voluntary childlessness as an alternative to traditional 
family forms. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2236. Weisberg, D. Kelly. (Brandeis U) Alternative 
family structures and the law. Family Coordinator, 
1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 549-559. —The view that protec- 
tion of the family unit is essential for the public welfare 
has generated much of family law. The family unit, to be 
accorded a legal status, has generally been restricted to 
the biological/legal unit initiated by a formal ceremonial 
marriage. Family units which deviate from this family 
norm have often met with discriminatory treatment by 
the law. This paper attempts to examine the legal 
consequences sid ensue from some alternative types 
of family formation. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2237. Weitzman, Lenore J. (U California, Davis) To 
love, honor, and obey? Traditional legal marriage and 
alternative family forms. Family Coordinator, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 24(4), 531-548. —The law imposes an unwritten 
contract on all men and women who enter legal 
marriage. This traditional contract recognizes the hus- 
band as head of the family, holds him responsible for 
support, and holds the wife responsible for domestic and 
child care services. These legal oblatione of spouses arc 
discussed. The law's narrow and limited concept of = 
family and its imposition of legal responsibility on the 
basis of sex serves to constrain alternative family forms. 
Explicit legal restrictions on alternative family forms are 
examined; e.g., on homosexual unions, communes, and 
egalitarian-partnership marriages. Recent developments 
which may provide increased legal protection for 
alternative families are reviewed. (11% p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2238. Zecca, Mansueto & Pierucci, F. (U Genoa 
Psychology Inst, Faculty of Medicine, Italy) [Use of the 
Elkan test to study child-parent relations.] (Ital) 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1974(Aug-Dec), No 
124-126, 3-24. —The Elkan Test, in which Ss are asked 
to describe in writing the ideal mother and father and the 
real mother and father, was administered to 334 boys 
and girls 8-20 yrs old. Contrary to the original technique, 
the test was given collectively and anonymously, so that 
sterotyped and conventional answers would be eliminat- 
ed and criticisms could be openly expressed. Answers 
showed that the worst relationship was between girls 
16-20 yrs old and their fathers. Charges against parents 
included unavailability, incomprehension of children’s 
problems, lack of interest in their activities, and 
authoritarianism. Younger Ss (aged 8-11) were more 
sensitive to the aesthetic qualities of parents and the ideal 
parent was often found to coincide with the currently 
fashionable type. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal summary. 


Political & Legal Processes 


2239. Aldous, E. Ralph & Johnson, William G. (U 
Rochester) Interpersonal trust and reactions to the 
Senate Watergate Committee. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 166-167. —The 
hypothesis that a positive relationship exists between 
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generalized expectancies of trust as measured by the 
Interpersonal Trust Scale (ITS) and belief in the Senate 
Watergate Committee as measured by a questionnaire 
was supported in a study with university students. Most 
of the individuals surveyed actively followed the Com- 
mittee's progress following the Watergate break-in and 
generally supported its work. The study also extends the 
construct validity of the ITS to an event of major 
importance in US history. 

2240. Berg, John A. (U Wisconsin) A study of the 
relationship between demographic variables and voting 
behavior in gubernatorial, school board, school bond, 
and state superintendent elections. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3322. 

2241. Berman, John. (U Nebraska) Black-White 
differences among parolees in their perceptions of the 
justice system. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 324-326. —Interview data from 86 
parolees (55% Black) in Chicago show that (a) on 
opinions of the police and the courts, Black-White 
differences that exist in the community also exist among 
parolees (e.g, Blacks are more negative than are 
Whites); (b) on opinons of lawyers and the parole 
system, no Black-White differences exist; and (c) in no 
case was there more hostility among Whites than among 
Blacks due to Whites’ higher expectations of the justice 
System (disconfirmed expectancy effect). 

2242. Cooper, H. H. (New York U Law School, 
CLEAR Ctr) Medico-legal problems in Peru. /nrerna- 
tional Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 191-208. —Reviews the 
practice of medicine and law and their often related 
problems in Peru. Noting that there is often a deep gap 
between theory and practice, the moderately progressive 
professional code in Peru is often vitiated by delays, 
inefficiency, and corruption. There are too many lawyers 
and too few medical practitioners, and the lawyers are 
much less well trained than the physicians, who often are 
at least partially trained in other countries. In spite of the 
large number of lawyers, it is easier to obtain medical 
treatment than legal advice, due in some measure to the 
Social security system which covers a substantial part of 
the working community. Because corruption in the legal 
System appears at all levels, a person who is arrested 
needs infinite patience, a considerable amount of money, 
and influence to regain his freedom. The practice of folk 
medicine and its medical and legal implications are also 
discussed. (French, German & Spanish summaries) 

2243. Derdeyn, Andre P. (U Virginia Medical Ctr) A 
consideration of legal issues in child custody contests. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 
165-171. —Reviews the criteria by which courts award 
custody of children and determine visitation rights. In 
the case described, there have been repeated attempts by 

© Noncustodial father to obtain visitation and to 
Modify custody arrangements. A review of literature 
Pertaining to the effects of divorce on children reveals an 
absence of the type of empirical studies that would be 
most effective in influencing the courts. The practices 
Outlined in the Uniform Marriage and Divorce Act, 
model legislation recently approved by the American Bar 
EE ration, are discussed in relation to the case and are 
ur ound to improve appreciably on current practice. It 
m ed that the condition of children in the courts 
considerably improved by the involvement of 
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child psychiatrists in consultation, education, and empir- 
ical research. (66 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2244. Diamond, Shari S. & Zeisel, Hans. (U Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) A courtroom experiment on juror 
selection and decision-making. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol (1), 276-277. —A series of 
cases in a US district court were tried in the presence of 3 
juries. The Ist was composed of jurors chosen at random 
from the jury pool and not questioned or selected by 
attorneys; the 2nd was composed of jurors who had been 
challenged preemptorily by the prosecution or the 
defense; the 3rd was the selected "real" jury. Results 
suggest that the “real” jury had a different standard for 
the meaning of "guilty beyond a reasonable doubt" than 
the other 2 juries. 

2245. Dowdle, Michael D.; Gillen, H. Barry & Miller, 
Arthur G. (U Alabama) Integration and attribution 
theories as predictors of sentencing by a simlulated 
jury. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 
1(1), 270-272. — Judicial decisions made by undergradu- 
ates concerning a hypothetical court case show that 
recommended sentences for a negatively described 
defendant were significantly longer than those for a 
positively described defendant. Findings indicate that 
the main factor contributing to results as the testimony 
given by a psychologist rather than the expected effect of 
increasing the number and type of source from which the 
information came. No support for hypotheses based on 
integration theory and attribution theory were provided. 

2246. Horowitz, Irving L. (Ed). (Rutgers State U) The 
use and abuse of social science: Behavioral research 
and policy making. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers U, 
1975. xxv, 509 p. $8.95. —Examines the developing 
relationships between social science and policy forma- 
tion and finds that research is often ignored or distorted 
in its application and execution. The 11 papers presented 
deal with the theory and practice of social policy and the 
theory and practice of ore policy. 

2247. Levy, Sheldon G. (Wayne State U) Racial 
differences in political orientations: Identification vs. 
alienation. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 339-341. —Questionnaire data from 278 Whites 
and 147 Blacks from randomly selected election pre- 
cincts support the hypotheses that (a) Blacks would 
indicate less legitimacy of the government, less attach- 
ment to national symbols, and less support for the use of 
institutional and police power; (b) Blacks would show 
less tolerance for complexity, and there would be a 
smaller racial difference in ideological commitment 
when that commitment was not associated with domi- 
nant societal institutions; and (c) if the alienation of 
Blacks was due to experiences not shared by Whites, the 
differences between the racial groups would not be 
completely accounted for by common factors such as 
education, income, and age. 

2248. Mulholland, Edward J. (Boston Coll) An 
economic analysis of the political behavior of the 
British Labor Party. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

74(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3241. 

2249, ууш Раш & Wandersman, Abraham. 
(Cornell U) Familiarity breeds success: A field study of 

re and voting behavior. Personality & Social 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 88-90. —In a 


Psychol 
Vend campus election, the number of posters 
exhibited by 21 candidates, the amount of platform 
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information on the posters, candidate incumbency, and 
voting were studied. The only variable directly related to 
balloting results was the frequency of exposure (i.e., the 
number of times the candidate's name was presented to 
the electorate). Limitations of the study and of the 
generalizability of the findings are discussed. 

2250. Valenti, Angelo & Downing, Leslie. (U Georgia) 
Six versus twelve member juries: An experimental test 
of the Supreme Court assumption of functional equiva- 
lence. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 
1(1), 273-275. —Assigned 360 undergraduates to either 
6- or 12-member juries and presented them with evidence 
either v pam in favor of acquittal or conviction. 
Analysis of variance of оле of guilty votes on Ist 
ballots yielded a significant main effect of evidence 
manipulation, but no main effect of jury size, and no 
interaction. A chi-square test showed that 6-member 
juries were significantly more effective than 12-member 
juries in obtaining convictions. Also, there were signifi- 
cantly more hung juries in 12-member groups than in 6- 

member groups. 

2251. Wright, Thomas L. & Arbuthnot, Jack. (Ohio U) 
Interpersonal trust, political preference, and perception 
of the Watergate affair. Personality & Social Psycholo, 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1) 168-170. —Administered the 
Interpersonal Trust Scale to 138 college students, results 
of which support hypotheses regarding differences 
between high and low trusters, and McGovern and 
Nixon supporters, and the effect of additional exposure 
to information about the Watergate break-in. McGovern 
supporters were more likely than Nixon supporters to 
voice cynicism concerning the activities surrounding the 
Watergate affair, as were low interpersonal trust Ss. As 
further information became available, all Ss became 
more suspicious of the involvement of these figures in 
suspicious political activities. 


Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


2252. Avery, Arthur W. & Ridley, Carl A. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) Interpersonal correlates of sexual intimacy. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
302-304. —Data from a total of 182 male and 192 female 
undergraduates in 2 studies show a high degree of 
agreement between the sexes in terms of the way in 
Which they ranked the interpersonal factors across all 
levels of sexual intimacy (kissing, light petting, and heavy 
petting) and within both heterosexual friendship and 
dating relationships. Females, however, identified a 

eater number of interpersonal factors as important in 
oth kinds of relationship. 

2253. Etaugh, Claire & Bowen, Lynne. (Bradle U) 
Attitudes toward women: Comparison of enrolled and 
nonenrolled college students. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 229-230. —In the fall of 1973, 
1,307 undergraduates completed а questionnaire on 
attitudes toward women. During the spring of 1975, the 
Scores of 813 Ss still enrolled at the university were 
compared with those of 289 Ss who were no longer 
enro! led. For each of 3 school years, freshman throu: 
junior, nonenrolled males were more liberal than 
enrolled males, and nonenrolled females were more 
traditional than enrolled females. Data suggest that the 
shift to more liberal attitudes over the college years may 
be partly due to the dropping out of iraditional 
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individuals in the case of women but not men. —Journal 
abstract. 

2254. Fein, Sara B. & Nuehring, Elane M. (U 
Oklahoma, Norman) Perspectives on the gender-inte- 
grated gay community: Its formal structure and social 
function. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 
2(4), 150-163. —Studied a community of approximately 
30 homosexuals who were present for almost all social 
functions and a peripheral membership of about 100. 
The primary method utilized was quasi-participant 
observation and unstructurd interviewing; in addition, a 
questionnaire was administered to 68 homosexuals, and 
another was completed by 123 gay organizations. The 
integrated community differed in a number of dimen- 
sions from exclusively male and exclusively female 
homosexual communities described in earlier studies 
(e.g. the integrated community was more socially 
oriented as opposed to sexually oriented, and stereotypic 
"camp" behavior was not encouraged) Differences 
between males and females in the integrated community 
were minimal, in distinction from male and female 
homosexuals studied in gender-segregated communities 
(е.р., integrated-community women were as politically 
active as men). —Journal abstract. 

2255. Gerson, Allan. Promiscuity as a function of the 
mother-daughter relationship. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 113-114. —Administered a 20-item 
semantic differential measure of attitudes toward parents 
and personal sexual behavior to 320 female nursing 
students categorized as promiscuous or not. Promiscuity 
was defined as participation in sexual intercourse 1 
time/wk or more with a different partner at least every 
3rd time. Data from 123 respondents show that mothers 
of promiscuous Ss were viewed significantly more 
negatively than mothers of nonpromiscuous Ss, specifi- 
cally on the following traits: rough, impulsive, forceful, 
distant, aggressive, threatening, firm, weak, and hateful. 
Three of these items (forceful, threatening, and firm) also 
characterized the fathers of promiscuous Ss. —Lynn 
Gorsey. 

2256. Johnston, Hubert S. (Cornell U) Male authori- 
tarianism: The attitudes of male graduate students in 
professional schools toward women. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4159. 

2257. Lane, Julia A. (Loyola U, Chicago) A study of 
the sexual values of Catholic college students. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1981—1982. 

2258. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Unusual sexual behavior: The standard deviations. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1975. viii, 242 P: 
—Presents reviews of the literature and analyses of 3 
classifications of sexual deviations: those involving 
variation of mode of obtaining sexual satisfaction (e.g.. 
exhibitionism); those involving variations of object (1.е., 
deviation in the choice of stimulus which provides sexual 
stimulation); and those involving variation of the 
strength of the sexual response. Methodological issues 
are also examined. 

2259. Mannion, Kristiann. (U Idaho) Female homo- 
sexuality: A comprehensive review of theory and 
research. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 6, 44. 

2260. Raymond, Beth; Damino, Joan & Kandel, Nina- 
(Hofstra U) Sex stereotyping in values: A comparison of 
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three generations and two sexes. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 163-166. —240 male and 
female 5th-6th graders, college students, and parents of 
college students ranked the values, using the Rokeach 
Value Scale, they believed exist for males and females in 
contemporary US society. Few differences in sex 
stereotyping of values were found as a function of age 
and sex, and the absolute level of stereotyping in all 
conditions was very low. —Journal abstract. 

2261. Wagner, Edwin E. (U Akron) Projective test 
data from two contrasted groups of exhibitionists. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 
131-140. —Compared Rorschach and Hand Test scores 
among 7 23-35 yr old female strippers, 12 male 19-40 yr 
old exhibitionists, and assorted groups of 33 matched 
male and female controls. Results are analyzed and 
discussed in terms of the relative roles of exhibitionistic, 
voyeuristic, sexual, and aggressive tendencies in produc- 
ing 2 contrasting types of exhibitionistic behavior. 
—Journa! abstract. 

2262. Wagner, Jon. (Trenton State Coll) The sex of 
time-keeping. International Journal of  Symbology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 6(3), 23-30. —Argues that time-keeping 
competence is stereotypically male behavior. The associ- 
ated symbolism of style, design, and display of wrist- 
watches is examined. 

2263. Wilkinson, Melvin. (U Northern Iowa) Roman- 
tic love: The great equalizer? Sexism in popular music. 
Family | Coordinator, 1976(Apr) Vol 25(2), 161-166. 
—Examined for sexism 200 songs that were popular 
between 1954 and 1968. Some findings were in accord 
with traditional sex-role expectations, but others were 
not. Men were described often as being emotional and 
submissive, while women were almost as active as the 
men. It is suggested that love songs may serve the 
function of allowing men to release emotions that are 
considered unmasculine in our culture. It is also 
suggested that the strong mutual need of romantic love 
tends to equalize a relationship. —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Usage 


2264. — ——À. Drug use and analysis results: 
1973-1975. PharmChem Newsletter, 1976(Jan), Vol 
501), 1-8. — Presents data on trends in the use and effects 
of 4 major types of popular illegal drugs: cannabis 
Products, CNS stimulants, psychotomimetics, and opi- 
ates and miscellaneous substances. Use of most of these 
Chemicals seems to have been relatively constant during 
the past 2 yrs, although the use of phencyclidine, a 
Psychotomimetic, is increasing. Instances of dilution, 
adulteration, and misrepresentation of drugs sold on the 
Street are described, including the most notable example 
Which occurred during 1973-1975—alleged ampheta- 
mine Samples. Tabular data on 1,600 samples analyzed 
during the study period are included. —L. Gorsey. 

2265. Babst; Dean V.; Miran, Michael & Koval, Mary. 
(New York State Drug Abuse Control Commission, 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Two World Trade 
Си, New York) The relationship between friends’ 
qurijuana use, family cohesion, school interest and 
үГЧЕ abuse prevention. Journal of Drug Education, 1976 

ol 6(1), 23-41. —Examined differences in responses of 
a and suburban high school students to various drug 
use prevention areas, so that some sensitivity to 
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differences in audiences needs can be known for 
planning. Students were differentiated through a classifi- 
cation scheme based on 3 factors—friends’ drug use, 
family cohesion, and school interest. A survey was 
completed by 4,088 rural 9th and 11th graders and 2,708 
suburban Ss during 1970-1971. Results show Ss in 
classifications most involved with drugs were those least 
receptive to traditional educational programs. Results 
also indicate that except for drugs and alcohol use rates, 
rural and suburban $$” responses were similar. Peer, 
family, and school factors may be better predictors of 
attitudes towards drugs than the distinction between 
rural and suburban living. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2266. , Dan E. (U North Carolina, School 
of Public Health, Chapel Hill) Alcoholism as blaming 
the alcoholic. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1976 Vol 11(1), 41-52. —Theories of alcoholism tend to 
blame the alcoholic by implying that most American 
drinkers have an ability, which the alcoholic lacks, to 
drink without problems. The idea of an ability or a 
capacity is normally applied only after an individual has 
been exposed to the risk of problems from a hazard or 
difficult task, and when an individual avoids these 
problems by their efforts. On this point survey data 
reveal that most American drinkers have a rather limited 
exposure to alcohol and are not at risk for problems. It is 
likely that it is this low exposure to alcohol and not 
"drinking ability" that accounts for the absence of 
problems. Moreover, the entire practice of treating 
drinking and the occurrence of problems in the idiom of 
individual abilities, capacities, or control can be shown 
to be incorrect and is systematically misleading. A public 
health approach to alcohol problems is needed to 
identify the risks for all associated with hazardous 
intakes of alcohol and to reduce these hazards chiefly by 
reducing the overall consumption of alcohol. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2267. Eddy, John. (Loyola U, Chicago) Toward the 
breathing rights of counselors and other persons. 
Journal of Drug Education 1976 Vol 6(1), 43—51. 
— Discusses the issue of the breathing rights of nonsmok- 
ers as a health concern, emphasizing applications to 
professionals in counseling. Recent research conducted 
by the author indicates that 30 of 31 counselors surveyed 
acknowledged that smoking was not healthy for the 
smoker or nearby individuals. Yet, results show that 8 of 
the 11 smoker-counselors never questioned their smoking 
during counseling sessions. Also, all of the smoking 
counselors smoked in a nonsmoking room without ever 
asking permission over a several-month period in a 
control condition. Counselors who advocate being 
sensitive to all persons and their physical as well as their 
psychological problems can be valuable change agents in 
an increasingly dangerously polluted air crisis. lt is 
suggested that the members of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association (APGA) should take a stand 
in favor of the breathing rights of all Americans in 
schools and colleges. One of 4 recommendations present- 
ed was that the "Ethical Guidelines" of the APGA be 
revised to state that no counselor shall violate the 
breathing rights of his or her constituents. —А. C. Moltu. 

2268. Fischler, Michael L. (U Colorado) The extent 
of, and socio-psychological factors endemic to drug 
use-abuse in a section of rural, small town New 
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England. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 2048. 

2269. Hart, Larry. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Attitudes 
regarding drug abuse among a group of ex-addict staff 
members. International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 
Vol 11(1), 35-39. —Surveyed 18 male and 11 female ex- 
addict staff members of a therapeutic community to 
assess their attitudes on 9 factors related to drug abuse 
and the drug abuser. Each factor was assessed according 
to the criteria established by A. Marcus (1963). Both 
male and female groups held positive beliefs that 
psychological problems were contributing factors in the 
development of addiction. Among the remaining 8 
factors there was considerable variation in agreement 
regarding these male and female ex-addicts’ attitudes 
toward drug abuse and the drug abuser. —Journal 
abstract. 

2270. Kilpatrick, Dean G.; Sutker, Patricia B.; 
Roitzsch, John C. & Miller, William C. (VA Hosp 
Peychology Service, Charleston, SC) Personality corre- 
lates of polydrug abuse. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 311-317. —17 polydrug users, 
identified within a Шор of 224 young (under 35 yrs) 
adult male hospitalized veterans, were matched for 
socioeconomic class and age with 17 controls who 
reported no drug experience of any kind. The 2 groups 
were.compared on a battery of personality measures. 
Polydrug addicts were more neurotic and more candid 
on the Eysenck Personality Inventory, higher in state 
anxiety on the Spielberger State-Trait Anxiety Scale, and 
had higher scores on the Sensation-Seeking Scale. No 
differences in dogmatism, ego strength, trait anxiety, 
extraversion, or fearfulness were found. On the basis of 
personality characteristics, veterans could be classified 
into drug-use categories with 97.0576 accuracy. —Journal 
abstract. 

2271. Reynolds, Carl & Nichols, Robert. Personality 
and behavioral correlates of cigarette smoking: One- 
year follow-up. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 
38(1), 251-258. —Studied the correlation between the 
smoking behavior of 387 males and 465 females in high 
school and 1 yr later in college and scores on the 
California Psychological Inventory and an objective 
behavior inventory, a checklist of over 330 specific 
behaviors. Data were analyzed separately by sex, and Ss 
who started and who quit smoking during the study 
period were compared with those who continued either 
to smoke or to abstain. Smokers were less well-adjusted 
and more likely to engage in antisocial activities. These 
relationships were stronger among females than males, 
and those who showed behavioral ambivalence toward 
smoking (i.e., started or quit) were intermediate between 
smokers and nonsmokers with respect to personality and 
behavior. Results suggest a direct relationship between 
personality and cigarette smoking. —Journal abstract. 

2272. Schlegel, Ronald P. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Multidimensional measurement of attitude towards 
smoking marijuana. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 387-396. —Conducted 3 

studies with a total of 655 undergraduates to explore the 
dimensionality of the "attitude toward smoking marihua- 
па” construct using hierarchical factor analyses. Meas- 
urement instruments were developed with internal item 
analysis following 2 different tracks. One was based on 
the traditional Likert procedure for each of 20 dimen- 
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sions, while the other used a criterion-oriented approach. 
The resulting subscales were validated against 2 external 
criteria. (French summary) (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2273. Schneider, Robert J. et al. (US Army Medical 
Component, SEATO, Bangkok, Thailand) Incidence of 
daily drug use as reported by a population of Thai 
partners working near United States military installa- 
tions: A preliminary study. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 175-185. —A survey of 497 
females, all of whom solicited "partners" from among 
American soldiers, indicated that 15% of this Thai 

pulation used drugs and /or alcohol daily. Since 
Dehavioral observation made during this interview, as 
well as inconsistencies in questionnaire responses on the 
survey, strongly suggested a reluctance to report drug 
use, it is judged that reported drug use presents an un- 
derestimate of true daily usage rate. The influence of 
transaction between the Thai Ss and their American 
associates upon drug use in each group was assessed 
from the perspective of the Thai informants. There 
appeared to be neither a great deal of drug use by 
Americans induced by interpersonal relationships with 
the Thai Ss, nor a great deal of Thai drug use which 
could be directly attributed to the influence of American 
soldiers. Alternate methods of data collection are 
suggested to substantiate this finding. —Journal abstract. 

274. Simon, William E. & Primavera, Louis H. 
Dare Coll) The personality of the cigarette 
smoker: Some empirical data. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 81-94. —Administered 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) to 199 
female undergraduates to compare smokers and nons- 
mokers in terms of (a) psychological needs, (b) self- 
descriptions, (c) self-esteem, (d) academic achievement 
in high school and college, and (e) marihuana use. Ss 
were also administered a questionnaire to determine the 
levels of tobacco and marihuana usage and a 21-item 
self-rating scale. On the EPPS smokers scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the needs for Autonomy, Change, and 
Heterosexualitiy, while nonsmokers scored higher on the 
needs for Achievement, Deference, and Order. Smokers 
rated themselves as being more sociable, while nonsmok- 
ers rated themselves as being more careful and reliable. 
While the 2 groups did not differ on a measure of self- 
esteem, smokers were found to have lower grades in high 
school and college and to be more likely to use 
marihuana. Findings are compared to the results of 
previous studies. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2275. Sorosiak, Florence M.; Thomas, L. Eugene & 
Balet, Fred N. (U Connecticut) Adolescent drug use: An 
analysis. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1). 
211-221. —Responses of 3,348 8th-12th graders to an 
anonymous 60-item drug use questionnaire revealed an 
age-related increase in the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
marihuana, and hallucinogens. Females reported greater 
use of tobacco from Grades 8 to 11 than males. Alcohol 
headed the list of favorite drugs, with 73% of the 12th 
graders reporting use. Adequacy of family communica- 
tion was negatively associated with drug usage, with peer 
advice and help being sought more frequently in drug 
involvement situations. Fear of harmful physiological 
effects was an important deterrent to the use of these 
substances, but fear of arrest was not. Of the different 
hypotheses of drug use, strongest support was found for 
the differential association hypothesis in that peer use of 
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illegal drugs was an important correlate of the Ss' use of 
these substances. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2276. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego, 
CA) Cocaine. Drug Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 
1974(Apr), Vol 3(2), 1-4. —Describes the background, 
pharmacology, effects, side effects, and treatment of 
cocaine use. Four patterns of usage, the pure cocaine 
user, polydrug users, heroin and cocaine users, and 
cocaine and methadone users, are identified and de- 
scribed. It is concluded that because of the large 
amounts of the drug that are currently entering the US, 
many more cocaine users may soon appear, with a 
consequent increase in social problems such as crime and 
violence. 

2277. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego, 
CA) Alternatives to adolescent drug abuse. Drug Abuse 
& Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(May), Vol 3(3), 1-4. 
—Becsuse drug abuse is often a maladaptive response to 
personal or interpersonal problems, alternative options 
should emphasize meaningful, pleasure-giving, involve- 
ments with another person or persons. Several reasons 
for why people use drugs are listed, and several specific 
alternatives which counter these reasons are described, 
including physical, sensory, and psychological awareness 
exercises, structured activities, gratifying Jobs, academic 
or inteilectual pursuits, and social or political activism. It 
is concluded dat any alternative to drug abuse should 
(а) be used early to avoid heavy drug involvement, (b) be 
realistic, (c) try to include the drug user in its develo 
ment, and (d) be appropriate for the needs of the 
individual client. — L. Gorsey. 
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2278. Apsler, Robert. (Drug Problems Research Ctr, 
Cambridge, MA) Counterattitudinal and proattitudinal 
advocacy in the forced compliance paradigm: A test of 
self-perception theory. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 61-68. —Hypothesized that (a) 
forced advocacy decreases agreement with the position 
advocated; (b) advocacy in the absence of external 
Pressure results in agreement with the advocated posi- 
tion; and (c) forced advocacy results in attitudes held by 
Similar others. 60 female undergraduates advocated 
either a counter- or a proattitudinal position under 
choice or no-choice conditions. Results from the coun- 
terattitudinal proups replicate the standard self-percep- 
tion theory of greater attitude change in the direction 
advocated under choice than under no-choice condi- 
tions. There were no differences between proattitudinal 
Cells, and no-choice Ss' final attitudes differed signifi- 
cantly from their estimates of the typical S's attitude. 
Results therefore support hypothesis (b) but not (a) and 
(c). —Journal abstract. 

2279. Baron, Robert A. & Bell, Paul A. (Purdue U) 
Aggression and heat: The influence of ambient temper- 
А re, negative affect, and a cooling drink on physical 
dien Journal of Personality & Social Pr: 

6(Mar), Vol 33(3), 245-255. —Examined the influ- 


“псе of ambient temperature upon physical а ion. 
In Exp I, with 35 шесе, 5; ер лб either a 
positive Or negative evaluation from a confederate and 

© then provided with an opportunity to aggress 
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against this person by means of electric shock. On the 
basis of previous research, it was predicted that high 
ambient temperatures (92-95*F ) would facilitate aggres- 
sion by those receiving positive evaluations but actually 
inhibit such behavior by those receiving negative 
assessments. Results confirm both predictions and also 
indicate that more moderate but still uncomfortably 
warm temperatures ( 82-85°Е) produced similar effects. 
Exp II, with 64 male undergraduates, employed proce- 
dures similar to Exp I and examined the suggestion that 
administration of a cooling drink would reduce the 
impact of high ambient temperatures upon overt aggres- 
sion. This prediction, too, was confirmed. The possible 
mediating role of negative affect with respect to the 
influence of ambient temperature and other environmen- 
tal factors upon aggression is discussed. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2280. Blascovich, Jim & Ginsburg, Gerald P. (Mar- 
quette U) Risky shifts and gambling: What's at stake? 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
246-248. —Using the typical risky shift blackjack 
paradigm, Ss played alone against the house and then as 
a member of a group or again alone. In a Ist study, Ss 
did not wager their own money, while in a 2nd they did. 
Results show Ss who played in the individual-to-group 
sequence shifted to greater risk in the group setting, 
while Ss who played in the individual-to-individual 
sequence did not. The finding that whether an S wagered 
his/her own money or not had no effect on risk-taking 
lends support to the social-comparison-of-abilities expla- 
nation of risky shifts. 

2281. Bonoma, Thomas V. (Inst for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, IL) Decisions under uncertainty 111: Rationality 
issues, sex stereotypes, and sex role appropriateness. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
293-295. —Data from 50 female and 45 male re 
students closely replicate and extend the findings of T. V. 
Bonama and B. R. Schlenker (1973). When measured 
with the Opinion Questionnaire, Ss made decisions in a 
subjective expected utility (SEU)-consistent fashion 
when they were provided the scales to do so, even in the 
absence of information about how to do so. Radically 
different psychological estimation tasks produced equiv- 
alent SEU estimates, and the major facilitatory of 
rational decision making was experience. 

2282. Brehmer, Berndt. (U Umea, Sweden) Connota- 
tions and cognitive conflict: A comment on the 
Kuhiman, Miller and Gungor results. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 333-334. —Ana- 
lyzed the findings of C. E. Kuhlman et al (1973) that 
connotative differences inhibited conflict reduction in 
the last part of the conflict stage. Multiple regression 
analyses indicated that when the effects of cue value 
differences were removed, nothing remained of the effect 
of connotations, suggesting that the effects obtained by 
Kuhlman et al were due to the failure to control for 
differences in cue values. 

2283. Cialdini, Robert B. et al. (Ohio State U) Wearing 
the warm of success: A (football) field study. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol K(1), 
13-15. —Studied whether and how a “basking in 
reflected glory” effect might be manifested in a sports 
context. It was predicted that students at y intercollegiate 
football universities would be more likely to wear 
apparel which clearly identified the university of their 
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attendance on days after their football team's victories 
than on days after its losses. Results support the 
prediction and, in addition, indicate that the size of the 
victory point margin had a significant positive effect on 
the wearing of attendance apparel. 

2284. Conolley, Edward S.; Green, Duane & Conolley, 
Jacki L. (U Southern California) Justification for 
compliance and cognitive change: A twenty-plus-year 
bibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 325. 

2285. Elam, Robert J. (Arizona State U) Effects of 
variations in instruction and feedback on subject 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 164. 

2286. Elig, Timothy W. & Frieze, Irene Н. (U 
Pittsburgh) A multi-dimensional coding scheme of 
causal attributions in social and academic situations. 

Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
94-96. — Tested the validity of the Coding Scheme of 
Perceived Causality (CSPC) by applying it to the causal 
attributions made by 71 special education teachers for an 
imagined academic achievement situation and an imag- 
ined social situation. The attributions for the imagined 
situations and outcomes did differ on the proposed 
CSPC dimensions of stability, source, and intentionality. 

2287. Entwisle, Doris R. & Webster, Murray. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Development of expectations in mixed 
racial groups. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 342-345. —Results of a series of 
experiments with Black and White 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
graders and middle-class Black and White women E’s, 
together with findings of earlier studies, present a 
complicated picture; but socioeconomic level was shown 
to be a major point of difference when opposite-race E’s 
attempted to manipulate upwards a child’s performance 
expectations. The complex results can be interpreted in a 
single framework if this explanation is used: Children of 
very low status in any group are apt to perceive adults as 
hostile if adults belong to a different racial group from 
the child. 

2288. Grush, Joseph E. (Northern Illinois U) Attitude 
formation and mere exposure phenomena: A nonartifac- 
tual explanation of empirical findings. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 
281-290. —Used infrequent positive (E+) and negative 
(E-) words as stimuli in 2 exposure experiments with 60 
college students. Increased exposure led E+ words to 
become more positive and E- words to become more 
negative. Exposure also led the summed evaluations of 
the associations {о Е+ and E- words to become, 
respectively, more positive and more negative. These 
parallel findings were predicted from an attitude forma- 
tion process that was based on M. Fishbein's (1967) 
attitude model. Explanations of response competition, 
mental sets, attitude conditioning, demand characteris- 
tics, S hypotheses, and relative rating strategies were also 
tested. None of these explanations could account for the 
enti effects. It is concluded that mere exposure 
effects are not necessarily artifacts and that the attitude 
formation process can potentially reconcile inconsistent 
findings in the literature. (34 ref) —Journal abstret. 

2289. Harris, Richard J. (U New Mexico) This is a 
science? Social psychologists’ aversion to knowing what 
their theories say. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 1-3. —Argues that social 
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psychologists’ addiction to verbally stated theories and 
their aversion to mathematical and computer-simulated 
models of behavior are a greater threat to the scientific 
status of social Psychology than any supposed unique- 
ness of its subject matter. Several examples developed for 
introductory social psychology classes are presented to 
illustrate how the predominant verbal format used in 
theory development makes it impossible to determine 
whether empirical studies do or do not support the 
theories they are designed to test. 

2290. Insko, Chester A.; Worchel, Stephen; Folger, 
Robert & Kutkus, Arunas. ( U North Carolina) A balance 
theory interpretation of dissonance. Psychological Re- 
view, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 169-183, —Argues that the 
crucial cognitive band in L. Festinger and J. Carlsmith’s 
(1959) paradigm situation is as follows: The self (+) is 
responsible for (?) arguing that the task is enjoyable (—). 
Following an analysis of meaning of the term responsi- 
bility, it is concluded that responsibility will most likely 
be accepted when there is both high choice and low 
reward. A study was conducted with 126 female 
undergraduates to examine the reinforcement effect 
found by B. J. Calder et al (see PA, Vol 50:06691). The 
prediction that a manipulation of investment time—as 
opposed to reward—along with choice and consequences 
would produce a triple interaction was confirmed. A 
balance explanation of other forced-compliance situa- 
tions and an analysis of free-choice situations are 
presented. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2291. Nelson, L. D. & Dynes, Russell В. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) The impact of devotionalism and 
attendance on ordinary and emergency helping behav- 
ior. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1976(Mar), Vol 15(1), 47-59. —Presents a theoretical 
model which highlights the reinforcing potential of 
religious reality construction and the mobilizing poten- 
tial of formal religious organizations. It was hypothesized 
that rates of devotionalism (a measure of the intensity of 
religious organizational participation) are positively 
related to the performance of helping behavior. A 
qualification by type of helping behavior (emergency or 
ordinary) is presented. Data were taken from a mail 
questionnaire survey of adult male residents (663 
respondents) of a medium-size city that 8 mo previously 
had been struck by a tornado. Sequential stepwise 
multiple regression analysis indicated that devotionalism 
was a predictor of 3 of the 4 types of ordinary helping 
behavior examined while church attendance consistently 
predicted emergency helping behavior. The introduction 
of subjective religiosity measure did not increase the R2. 
The effect of church attendance on emergency helping 
behavior was primarily through churches" provision of 
organizational means for participation. Implications for 
the exchange-reinforcement perspective are discussed. 
(55 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2292. Secord, Paul F.; Backman, Carl W. & Slavitt, 
David R. (Queens Coll, City U New York) Understand- 
ing social life: An introduction to social psychology. 
New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. xii, 394 p. $10.95. 
—Text: book; for college students. 

2293. Sogin, Suzanne R. & Pallak, Michael S. (U 
lowa) Bad decisions, responsibility, and attitude 
change: Effects of volition, foreseeability, and locus of 
causality of negative consequences. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 300-306. 
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— Present results suggest that the effect of both foreseen 
and unforeseen negative consequences may be viewed in 
terms of attributions of causality. In Exp I, with 22 male 
undergraduates, Ss forewarned about the possibility of 
negative consequences evaluated a chosen task more 
favorably and made stronger internal attributions of 
causality for negative consequences than did unfore- 
warned Ss. As expected, in Exp II with 108 male 
undergraduates, foreseeability of negative consequences 
had no effect when attributions of causality were directly 
manipulated and were orthogonal to initial choice and 
foreseeability. Ss in the high-choice-internal attribution 
conditions evaluated the task more favorably than Ss in 
the remaining conditions whether consequences were 
foreseen or unforeseen, Thus an individual may assume 
responsibility for negative consequences perceived as 
contingent on or caused by himself. Foreseeability may 
imply responsibility by implying an internal locus of 
causality in much the same fashion as other cues that 
determine attributions of causality. —Journal abstract. 
229. Thomas, Kerry, (Cranfield Inst of Technology, 
Ctr for Transport Studies, Bedford, England) 
relationship between attitudes and beliefs: 
on Smith and Clark's classification of belief type and 
predictive value. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 748-751. — Discusses a recent 
study by A. J. Smith and R. D. Clark (see PA, Vol 
50:11276), which attempted to show how each variable in 
the central equation of M. Fishbein's (see PA, Vol 
38:5939) attitude theory contributed to the prediction of 
attitude, and which derived a classification of attributes 
and their predictive value. Smith and Clark interpreted 
their data in a manner divorced from the theory 
underlying the measurement technique they used, giving 
little attention to the concept of salience and to the 
essential difference between Fishbein's formulation and 
Other techniques of attitude measurement, namely that 
Fishbein's model is concerned with determinant attrib- 
utes as opposed to those which serve to indicate attitude. 
Ап attempt is made in the article to discuss the 
difficulties associated with the use of Fishbein's metho- 
dology that are exemplified by Smith and Clark's stud 
and to integrate the substance of their conclusions wi 
Fishbein’s conceptual framework. —Journal abstract. 
2295. Wortman, Camille B.; Hendricks, Michael & 
Hillis, Jay үү, (Northwestern U) Factors affecting 
Participant reactions to random assignment in amelio- 
S. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 256-266. Examined 
ow participants of social programs react to the process 
of random assignment and considered whether these 
Teactions alone could produce apparent treatment 
effects. Exp 1, with 60 undergraduates, ostensibly 
involved an evaluation of a social program. Ss were 
assigned to either a desirable or a no-treatment control 
Condition via 3 randomization approaches. For a third of 
€ Ss (unaware), the traditional strategy was employed: 
were randoml assigned to 1 of the ps but were 
eft unaware of the existence of the other. Another third 
2 Were aimed via a strategy to avoid problems 
E S attrition: еу were initially informed about the 
perimental and control groups, given choice about 
Participation, and then randomly assigned to 1 of the 
groups. Remaining Ss (becoming aware) were initially 
unaware that Ss were being treated differently but 
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“accidently” learned of this fact from another partici- 
pant. Dependent measures included subjective reactions 
to the project and willingness to participate over time. 
Overall, becoming-aware Ss were unrepresentativel 
negative toward the project, while aware and unaware Ss 
did not differ. There were many treatment-control 
differences for becoming-aware Ss, none for unaware Ss, 
and only a few for aware Ss. Exp II, with 46 undergradu- 
ates, replicated and extended the findings for aware Ss. 
When not given choice about participation, aware 
treatment and control Ss differed on several measures, 
Apparently, choice шаре the impact of random 
assignment and reduces problems with reactivity. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2296. Albondy, Nicholas V. (U New Mexico) The 
effects of experiential awareness, group-centered coun- 
seling, and teacher led group on the sociometric status 
of children in grade six. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4150. 

2297. Baefsky, Pauline M. & Berger, Stephen E. (U 
Southern California) Self-sacrifice, cooperation and 
aggression in women of varying sex-role orientations. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
296-298. —Divided 76 female undergraduates into 3 
groups, according to scores on the French and Lesser 

tudent Attitude Scale, and administered a modified 
Prisoner's Dilemma game. There was no difference in 
number of cooperative choices whether Other was male 
or female; both the career group and the dual orientation 
oup zapped male Others less than women; traditional 
ay more cooperatively and ye more points than 

did either of the other groups; traditional Ss were more 
aggressive than the other 2 ош zapping at a higher 
rate than any other group under any condition when cost 
was high and the other player was female; career women 


were not more aggressive. 

2298. Caldwell, Michel D. (U Mississippi) Communi- 
cation and sex effects in a five-person Prisoner's 
Dilemma Game. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3) 273-280. —Manipulated 
communication opportuniy and the ability to penalize 
other players in a design involving 13 male and 13 female 
undergraduates. 26 pentads first played 40 trials of a 
Prisoner's Dilemma фр) game with no information as to 
how the payoffs were determined. After being instructed 
on the payoff matrix, one third of the groups were not 
allowed to communicate, one-third were allowed to talk 
in an effort to coordinate their responses, and one-third 
were provided both an юу to talk and a means 
of exacting a sanction against Ss who failed to cooperate. 
In contrast to 2-person PD games, no effects of sex were 
found. A highly significant effect of communication was 
found, with groups in the socion condition emitting 
more cooperative and more repeated cooperative respon- 
ses and earning more points. (Ол data indicate 
a declining trend from the information-only condition 
through the sanction condition in the tendency for Ss to 
list maximization of their own scores as опе of their 
objectives. The data suggest the following: (a) Informing 
people of how they are interdependent—and how they 
can improve their scores at the expense of others—does 
not appreciably change their behavior. (b) (Encourage- 
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ment of communication is also ineffective in creating 
increased cooperation. (c) The availability of disciplinary 
sanctions can provide an effective means for increasing 
cooperation. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2299. Dirlam, Karen S. (U Wisconsin) An investiga- 
tion of skin color as a salient variable in interpersonal 
preferences in dyadic and group social situations 
among elementary school children, Black and White, 
boys and girls. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 96. 

2300. Esser, James К. & Komorita, Samuel S. 
(Indiana U) Reciprocal and non-reciprocal concession 
strategies in bargaining. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 231-233. — Tested a reciprocity 
hypothesis in 2 experiments using different dependent 
measures. The final offers made by the male Ss in Exp I 
supported the hypothesis that violations of reciprocity in 
terms of either frequency or magnitude of concessions 
would result in fewer concessions by the S than a 
strategy of complete reciprocity. The hypothesis was also 
supported by Exp II which showed that the greater the 
reciprocity of concessions, the fewer trials to reach 

agreement and the greater the proportion of Ss reaching 
agreement. 

2301. Fantasia, Saverio C. & Lombardo, John P. (State 
University Coll New York, Cortland) The effects of 
instructions on self-disclosure. Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 91(2), 183-186. —In a study of the 
effects that instructions have on self-disclosure, 2 groups 
of undergraduates (V = 120) were asked to select items 
for discussion with a same-sexed stranger under 1 of 2 
sets of instructions: (a) Ss were asked to select items that 
they were interested in discussing, or (b) Ss selected items 
they were willing to discuss. Results indicate that 
changing 1 word from “interested” to “willing” produced 
significantly higher potential disclosures in all Ss from 
low to high disclosers. —Journal abstract. 

2302. Friend, Kenneth E.; Laing, James D. & 
Morrison, Richard J. (U Chicago Graduate School of 
Business) Bargaining processes and coalition outcomes. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
222-224. —Presented a model of the bargaining process 
positing that greater persistence of bargaining will lead 
to a larger value of the inverse measure of the coalition 
theory’s fit to the ordinal prediction (a poorer coalition 
theory prediction)—a counter-intuitive result. Outcome 
predictions from system simulations of this model 
produced a close fit to outcome proportions in K. E. 
Friend's (1973) and J. D. Laing and R. J. Morrison's 
(1973) data. Bargaining persistence is identified as an 
important variable in coalition formation. 

2303. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W. & Hay, William M. (U 
North Carolina, Greensboro) The effects of verbal and 
motor noncooperation on instigative aggression. Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol (1), 
200-202. —Investigated the effects of verbal and 
behavioral cooperation and noncooperation by compar- 
ing the aggressiveness of the instigations of Ss who 

interacted with various types of partners. Ss whose 
partners were verbally cooperative suggested higher 
shocks than did Ss with verbally noncooperative part- 
ners. Motor cooperation led to more aggressive sugges- 
tion than motor noncooperation. 

2304, Gorn, Gerald J. (McGill U Behavioral Science- 
Marketing Research Unit, Montreal, Canada) The 
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effects of personal involvement, communication discre- 
pancy, and source prestige on reactions to communica- 
tions on separatism. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 369-386. —Conducted a 
study in which undergraduates with the same attitude 
position toward separatism constituted the highly 
(n = 121) and (n = 105) involved groups receiving a 
message. A total of 101 Ss with attitudes similar to these 
groups served as controls. For the moderately involved 
group, attitude change did occur with a moderately 
discrepant message from a high prestige source, suggest- 
ing that influence attempts on a meaningful social issue 
can be effective even under conditions of moderately 
high involvement. For the highly involved group, the 
level of message discrepancy and the prestige of the 
source affected message and source evaluation but not 
attitude. (French summary) (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2305. Hanlon, Mark J. & Phillips, John M. (U North 
Dakota) An etch-a-sketch paradigm as a cooperative 
task: Assessment of coaction and practice effects. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 47-48. 

2306. Hartman, E. Alan. (Texas Christian U, Inst of 
Behavioral Research) Degree of cooperation in a 

Prisoner's Dilemma as a function of sex roles, respon- 
siveness, and the exploitativeness of the simulated 
other. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 
1(1), 287-289. —Data from 64 males and 64 females 
show that, under an exploitative strategy, neither males 
nor females distinguished between contingent and 
noncontingent strategies. A simple effects analysis 
performed on the accommodative strategy indicated one 
significant effect between contingent and noncontingent 
strategies for males, while the differences for females 
under this condition was marginally significant. 

2307. Knight, E. Leon; Alpert, Mark I. & Witt, Robert 
E. (U Texas, Coll of Business Administration, Austin) 
Variation in group conformity influence. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 137-138. —In a 
study involving the effect of group conformity on 32 Ss' 
ratings of the social relevance of 4 consumer products, it 
was hypothesized that conformity to group influence 
would vary (a) across products, (b) positively with 
perceived social relevance, and (c) negatively with 
perceived decision expertise. Results suggest that con- 
formity to group influence may vary across products 
having differing perceived social relevance and with S's 
self-perceptions of decision expertise. 

2308. Komorita, S. S. & Esser, James K. (U Illinois) 
Frequency of reciprocated concessions in bargaining. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
32(4), 699—705. —In dyadic bargaining, a strategy of 
reciprocating concessions has been shown to be most 
effective in inducing concessions, but previous research 
has confounded frequency and magnitude of reciprocat- 
ed concessions. In the present study, magnitude was 
controlled by restricting subjects to 2 choices: to concede 
or not to concede a fixed amount. A total of 207 female 
undergraduates served in the pilot and main experi- 
ments. Ss were led to believe that they were bargaining 

with another S but actually bargained with a prepro- 
grammed strategy by the E. Two variables were 
manipulated: probability of reciprocated concessions 
and of reciprocated nonconcessions. Results indicate 
that reciprocity of concessions induced further conces- 
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sion making but reciprocity of nonconcessions induced 
concessions if and only if concessions were also fully 
reciprocated. The theoretical implications of these results 
are discussed. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2309. Mathews, Kenneth E.; Canon, Lance K. & 
Alexander, Kenneth R. (New Mexico Highlands U) The 
influence of level of empathy and ambient noise on 
body buffer zone. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 367-369. —Explored the possibil- 
ity that persons identified as highly empathic would be 
less influenced than others by dehumanizing and 
depersonalizing factors. It was hypothesized that there 
would be an interaction between 48 psychology students" 
measured level of empathy and the effect of high noise 
on intrusion on another's personal space or body buffer 
zone. Results show that noise level influenced minimum 
interpersona! distance, in that the magnitude of the body 
buffer zone decreased with high as compared to low 
levels of noise and that Ss' level of empathy interacted 
with this effect. However, the finding that higher levels of 
empathy were associated with the establishment of closer 
interpersonal spacing under high noise conditions does 
not support the hypothesis. 

2310. Messé, Lawrence A.; Vallacher, Robin & 
Phillips, James L. (Michigan State U) Equity and 
coalition formation in triads. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 249-251. —Findings 
that conservative coalitions were formed in all 6 triads of 
undergraduate males in which the correlation between 
Tesources and expected rewards were legitimate support 
a hypothesis based on equity theory. Ss in 2 control 
conditions tended to form revolutionary coalitions. 
These results conflict with a prediction based on 
minimum resource theory. 

2311. Moore, Jeffrey C. (Ann Arbor VA Hosp, MI) 
Audience effects in a communication chain: An instance 
of ingratiation. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 58-61. —Based on previous findings of a 
reliable tendency for Ss to distort communications to an 
audience when it appears that the audience would 
disagree with an undistorted communication, 2 experi- 
ments were conducted with female undergraduates to 
test the idea that such distortion occurs because of the 
communicator’s desire to avoid negative evaluations 
frequently visited on the bearer of bad tidings. Results in 
general support this ingratiation hypothesis, although 
they do Suggest that ingratiation is attempted only when 
the audience is of high status and power. 

2312. Myers, David G. & Bach, Paul J. (Hope Coll) 
Group discussion effects on conflict behavior and self- 
justification. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
135-140, —Compared the conflict behavior of under- 
graduates in individual and group conditions, using an 
expanded Prisoner’s Dilemma matrix cast in the lan- 
Buage of an economic (gas war) simulation. There was no 
difference in the conflict behavior of individual and 
group players, both being highly noncooperative. But on 
postexperimental scales assessing Ss’ evaluations of their 
own and opponent’s behavior, individuals tended to 
Justify their own behavior, and groups were even more 
inclined toward self-justification. Results confirm the 
group polarization hypothesis and support the conten- 
tion of I. L. Janis (1972) that in situations of intergroup 
Conflict, intragroup communication is likely to strength- 
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en the group's perception of the inherent morality of its 
actions. —Journal abstract. 

2313. Patterson, Arthur Н. & Boles, William Е. 
(Pennsylvania State U) The effects of personal space 
variables upon approach and attitudes toward the other 
in a Prisoner's Dilemma game. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 364-366. — Tested the 
effects of body orientation, distance between partici- 
pants, expectation of further contact, and sex differences 
in a Prisoner's Dilemma game with 40 female and 32 male 
college students. Results show that the variables had no 
significant effect on amount of cooperation during the 
game, but at postgame, Ss had more positive feelings 
toward the other when they faced him across the table 
than when they sat side-by-side with him. Also, Ss who 
sat closer to the other during the game approached him 
more closely afterwards. Findings demonstrate that 
orientation and seating distance in a gaming situation 
have significant effects on postgame attitudes and 
behavior. 

2314. Petri, Herbert L.; Huggins, Richard G.; Mills, 
Carol J. & Barry, Linda S. (Towson State Coll) Variables 
influencing the shape of personal space. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 360-361. 
—Used M. P. Duke and S. Nowicki’s (see PA, Vol 
51:976) technique to determine if the perimeter of 
personal space decreases with age in a college population 
and to examine whether the perimeter contracts uniform- 
ly around the individual as a function of the age of the S 
and the sex of the approaching stranger. Results show 
that sex of stranger significantly influenced personal 
space for 38 male and 62 female undergraduates, but S's 
age was neither significant nor the primary factor 
influencing "total" personal space. Findings suggest that 
at least some of the inconsistencies in the personal space 
literature are due to variables which act differently on 
the "total" personal space of males and females. 

2315. Richardson, Frank D. (U Washington) Contrast- 
ing two modes of confronting deceptive communication 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4167-4168. 

2316. Russ, Raymond C. & Gold, Joel A. (U Maine, 
Orono) Task expertise and group communication. 
Journal of с 1975(Nov), Vol 91(2), 187-196. 
—Conducted a study with 54 undergraduate males to 
determine the communicative influences of a task expert, 
a bungler, and a control confederate upon a group 
discussion session. Task expertise was created prior to 
the discussion sessions, and communicative influence 
was seen to be a carry-over from the task sessions. More 
specifically, both the task expert and task bungler 
lowered total group communication and centralized 
group communication around 1 or 2 key individuals. In 
addition, both the expert and bungler confederates were 
recipients of defensive communications: the expert 
receiving personal attacks, the bungler receiving criticism 
of the content of his communications. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2317. Seiler, Marilyn. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) 
Some effects of an imbalance between power and 
motivation in a cooperative dyad. Personality & Social. 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 219-221. — Tested 
hypotheses concerning the role of power in balanced and 
unbalanced cooperative dyads using male undergradu- 
ates who worked to solve addition problems. Results 
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support M. Deutsch's (1962) claim that unbalanced 
dyads have a tendency to become balanced. Unbalanced 
dyads talked more in general and about money, and 
exchanged money (motivation) more than unbalanced 
dyads. Contrary to expections, there was no evidence 
that unbalanced dyads achieved balance by shifting 
power (resources). 

2318. Simon, Gerald; Langmeyer, Daniel & Boyer, 
Ronald K. (U Cincinnati) Perceptual style as a determi- 
nant in the solution of a group task. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 252-255. —Field 
independent (FI) and field dependent (FD) undergradu- 
ate males, identified by their scores on the Embedded 
Figure Test, participated in the Five Equal Square 
Exercise in 5-man groups. Results indicate FI groups 
required significantly less time to complete the task than 
did FD groups. Less efficient sharing behavior was also 
evidenced in the FD groups. 

2319. Turnbull, Allen A.; Strickland, Lloyd Н. & 
Shaver, Kelly G. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) Phasing 
of concessions, differential power, and medium of 
communication: Negotiating success and attributions of 
the opponent. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 

1974 Vol 1(1), 228-230. —Results of a study with 
university students demonstrate that (a) different out- 
comes might be expected from face-to-face, audio-video, 
and audio only communication media; (b) random, 
increasingly cooperative, and decreasingly cooperative 
concession strategies seemed to have little effect on 
negotiation outcomes, and the addition of a power 
variable did not clarify this effect; and (c) attributional 
differences appeared but did not affect behavioral 
outcomes. (15 ref) 

2320. Wall, James A. (Indiana U) Intergroup bargain- 
ing studied as a dynamic process: The effects of 
constituent trust and representative bargaining visibili- 
ty. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 
1(1), 225-227. —Male undergraduates met in groups of 4 
and formed 2-man labor and management teams, and a 
representative of each bargained together over wages. 
Constituent trust was shown to bea highly potent factor 
affecting bargaining from both sides. Visibility of 
constituents also affected bargaining. 

2321. Wilder, David A. & Allen, Vernon L. (U 
Wisconsin) Effects of social categorization and belief 
similarity upon intergroup behavior. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 281-283. —Data from 
100 undergraduates show that, once ingroup-outgroup 
categorization had been established, Ss displayed a 
significant amount of ingroup favoritism at the expense 
of the outgroup, regardless of the belief similarity of 
ingroup and outgroup members. Results support M. 
Billig and H. Tajfel’s (see PA, Vol 52:817) normative 
explanation of intergroup discrimination. 

2322. Wish, Myron & Kaplan, Susan J. (Bell Lab, 
Murray Hill, NJ) Situational and relational aspects of 
interpersonal communication. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 234-236. —Presented 
communication episodes comprised of various interper- 
sonal relationships and situational contexts to female 

adults. Ss rated degree of similarity between stimulus 
pairs. Data were well accounted for by an independent 
scaling analysis. Results support previous findings of 4 
dimensions in interpersonal relations: (a) Cooperation 
and Harmony vs Competition and Conflict, (b) Equality 
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vs Inequality, (c) Personal and Informal vs Impersonal 
and Formal, and (d) Intense vs Superficial. 


Social Perception & Motivation 


2323. Abramowitz, Stephen I.; Gomes, Beverly & 
Abramowitz, Christine V. (U California, Sacramento 
Medical Ctr) Publish or politic: Referee bias in 
manuscript review. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 5(3), 187-200. —To clarify the role of 
cognitive bias in manuscript review, 322 more or 
lesspolitically liberal psychology specialists and nonspe- 
cialists were sent 1 of 2 versions of a brief empirical 
report contrasting student political activists’ and nonac- 
tivists’ psychological well-being. The forms were identi- 
cal, except that all references to activists and to 
nonactivists in the results and discussion sections were 
interchanged. The referees, led to think that they were 
participating in a study of the usefulness of a closed- 
ended manuscript evaluation procedure, were asked to 
rate the article's publishability and the degree to which 
specific criteria for scientific quality were met. Results 
confirm the expectation that publication verdicts handed 
down about a paper containing information of social 
import are sometimes biased by a reviewer's political 
orientation. However, there was no evidence on the 
susceptibility to value-intrusion of scholarly inferences 
anchored to discrete criteria. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2324. Anderson, Norman H. (U California, La Jolla) 
Equity judgments as information integration. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 
291-299. —Information integration theory makes possi- 
ble an exact analysis of equity models within the 
personal value system of the individual judge. Three 
algebraic models from equity theory were tested in a 3- 
art experiment with 24 undergraduates in which Ss 
judged fair pay for 2 persons, A and B. In Part 1, Ss were 
told how well A and B had performed and how much A 
had been paid; they judged fair pay for B. A 3-factor 
multiplying model obtained directly from J. S. Adams’ 
(1965) equity equation gave a fair qualitative fit but 
showed substantial quantitative discrepancies. In Part 2, 
Ss were told how well A and B ha performed; they 
divided a fixed sum between them. A ratio model from 
information integration theory did quite well. Part 3 was 
like Part 2, except that input was defined on 2 
dimensions, performance and effort. Under the hypothe- 
sis of input summation, the ratio model of Part 2 should 
again apply. Instead, the data show a simpler additive 
form, suggesting an interpretation in terms of equity 
summation rather than input summation. Implications of 
the integration-theoretical approach for various quantita- 
tive and conceptual problems in equity theory are 
discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

. 2325. Arkell, R. N. (U Victoria, Canada) Feelings of 
internal control, grade point average and social action 
Participation. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 
38(1), 266. —55 undergraduates completed Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale and were then asked to 
make either a verbal or behavioral commitment to attend 
a meeting on university decision-making processes. 
Results show no significant relationships between feel- 
ings of internal control and either type of commitment to 
social action participation or between GPA and verbal 
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commitment. There was, however, a significant relation- 
ship between GPA and behavioral commitment. 

2326. Banikiotes, Paul G. & Daher, Dougllas M. (U 
Notre Dame) Similarity in level of disclosure and 
interpersonal attraction. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 73-75. —Tested 2 hypotheses 
regarding self-disclosure: (a) that interpersonal attraction 
for another is related to the amount disclosed by that 
other, and (b) that interpersonal attraction is related to 
the similarity of disclosure level between the discloser 
and the recipient of disclosure. Ss were 36 male freshmen 
and sophomores, divided into 3 groups ranking high, 
medium, and low on self-disclosure. Results give strong 
support to both hypotheses. 

2327. Bar-Tal, Daniel & Saxe, Leonard.(U Pittsburgh) 
Effect of physical attractiveness on the perception of 
couples. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 30-32. —Determined whether the perception of 
the character of either a husband or wife can be affected 
by the physical attractiveness (PA) of the other and if 
there are specific evaluative dimensions on which PA is 
particularly important. Data from 64 male and 64 female 
undergraduates who rated sets of slides supposedly 
representing various married couples support-the exist- 
ence of a PA stereotype, although they also indicate that 
it has certain limits, especially in the way the stereotype 
is applied to and by males and females. 

2328. Baum, Andrew & Greenberg, Carl I. (Trinity 
Coli, CT) Waiting for a crowd: The behavioral and 
perceptual effects of anticipated crowding. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 
671-679, —Conducted an experiment with 80 under- 
graduates in which Ss were convinced that crowding was 
imminent. It was hypothesized that the arousal of 
expectations of crowding would cause Ss to behave in 
ways suggesting that they were preparing for the 
experience of crowding by taking steps to reduce the 
impact of crowding before its onset. Similarly, it was 
predicted that anticipation of crowding would influence 
S perceptions of the experimental room, interpersonal 
affect, and general levels of discomfort. Data collected 
indicate that these predictions were accurate; Ss antici- 
pating crowding chose more socially isolated seat 
Positions, avoided contact with others, experienced 
crowding and discomfort, and rated others in the setting 
as well as the room in ways generally consistent with 
definitions of crowding. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2329. Braband, Janinne & Lerner, Melvin J. (U 
Waterloo, Canada) “А little time and effort" Who 
deserves what from whom? Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 177-179. —88 4th and Sth 
graders were individually placed in a situation where 
they could forego a deserved or undeserved о portunity 
to pursue individual interests and, instead, help another 
child who was either responsible or not responsible for 
his fate. Results support the hypothesis that those Ss who 
Were more willing to give up immediate gratifications for 
later more desirable ones would be more sensitive to 
Considerations of “deserving” and justice than those low 
on this attribute. 

2330. Campbell, Arnold J. & Hannah, T. Edward. 
(Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) The role of evaluation 
apprehension in Rokeach’s value change paradigm. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 89-95. 
—50 male and female dian undergraduates were 
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made either apprehensive or not about their performance 
being evaluated, given a directional cue to rank the 
target value “a world of beauty,” either high or low, and 
asked to rank the 18 terminal values on the Rokeach 
Value Survey (RVS). Results indicate that high evalua- 
tion apprehension can produce dramatic upward 
changes in rankings on the RVS and that evaluation 
apprehension rather than self-dissatisfaction may ac- 
count for the value changes obtained by Rokeach. 
—Journal abstract. 

2331. Campbell, Michael D. (Camarillo State Hosp, 
Neuropsychiatric Inst Research Program, CA) A con- 
trolled investigation of altruistic behavior: Helping the 
hitchhiker. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 174-176. —Examined the effects of presence of 
others (responsibility), perception of degree of hitchhik- 
er’s need, and the length of a hitchhiker’s hair on the 
decision by 4,836 private automobile drivers to either 
pick up or pass by a hitchhiker. Results support the 
diffusion of responsibility hypothesis, and while the main 
effect of the variable of Need was highl significant, it 
was not as powerful a determinant of helping as was 
responsibility or hair length. 

2332. Carlson, Kathleen & Cooper, Ralph E. (Loyola 
U, Chicago) A preliminary investigation of risk behavior 
in the real world. Personality & Social Psychol; 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 7-9. —Conducted a field stu у 
which assessed the willingness of an individual to take а 
risk while involved in a mundane activity. Observations 
of 34 drivers who made a left turn across 2 lanes of 
traffic (analyzed by sex and whether there were passen- 
gers in the car) showed that males exhibited a greater 
willingness to take a risk while driving, as shown b 
lower interval and wait measures, and that drivers wii 
passengers waited longer before turning than did those 
without passengers. 

2333. Daher, Douglas M. & Banikiotes, Paul G. (U 
Notre Dame) Disclosure content-disclosure level and 
interpersonal attraction. Personality & Social Psycholo; 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 76-78. —Experimental results 
with 87 male undergraduates indicate that individuals 
are more attracted to those who are similar to them in 
the content and level of self-disclosure than to those who 
are dissimilar. Whether similar content or similar 
amount of disclosure has more reinforcement effect was 
not determined. 

2334. Davis, Earl E. & Goldstein, Marvin. (Economic 
& Social Research Inst, Dublin, Ireland) Attributions of 
race, belief and personality characteristics as determi- 
nants of behavioral intentions. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 284-286. —Data from 
101 White undergraduates confirm the hypotheses that, 
when Ss were presented with information concerning 
race, belief, and personality characteristics of stimulus 
persons, (a) the attributed personality characteristics 
would control an overriding amount of the variance; (b) 
of the remaining variance, the attributed race of the 
stimulus person would be of significantly greater 
importance than would attributed belief; and (c) race 
would become more important as the response contin- 
uum became more intimate. (16 ref) 

2335. DeJong, William; Morris, William N. & Hastorf, 
Albert Н. (Stanford U) Effect of an escaped accomplice 
on the punishment assigned to a criminal defendant. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
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Vol 33(2), 192-198. —124 university students read 
descriptions of fictitious criminal cases and then assigned 
punishment to the defendant. There were 8 different 
cases which varied along 3 dimensions: severity of crime 
(more or less severe); responsibility of the defendant 
(more or less responsible); and fate of the defendant's 
accomplice (escaped or captured). As predicted, a main 
effect for Fate of Accomplice was found, such that Ss 
tended to give less punishment to the defendant when 
the accomplice escaped. No support was found for an 
alternative hypothesis that the effect of the accomplice's 
escape on the punishment assigned would depend on the 
severity of the crime. While Ss were obviously concerned 
with equity relationships between the 2 criminals, main 
effects for Crime Severity and Degree of Defendant 
Responsibility suggested that Ss were also concerned 
with restoring equity to the "social exchange relation- 
ship" between the 2 criminals and the victim of the 
erime. —Journal abstract. 

2336. Drabman, Ronald S. & Thomas, Margaret H. 
(Florida Technological U) Exposure to filmed violence 
and children's tolerance of real life aggression. Person- 
ality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 198-199. 
—40 3rd graders were first exposed to a 15-min violent 
film or a 15-min segment from a major league baseball 
game. They then witnessed a fight Кы 2 younger 
children. Exposure to televised violence reliably de- 
creased Ss' readiness to summon appropriate adult help 
while witnessing the altercation. Ss' decisions of whether 
to intervéne at all were also influenced by this variable. 

2337. Dustin, David S. & East-Trou, Henry J. (State 
University Coll New York, Plattsburgh) Evaluative bias 
as a social norm. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1) 256-258. — Undergraduate 
females' ratings of their own team's and the other team's 
product supported the hypothesis that evaluative bias is a 
social norm in an intergroup competition situation. 
Results support 3 expectations: (a) Persons expect others 
to evaluate their own group's product more favorably 
than that of the other group. (b) A group will judge a 
member who shows evaluative bias more favorably than 
one who does not. (c) Members more strongly attracted 
to the group will show more evaluative bias than others. 

‚ 2338. Ekman, Paul & Friesen, Wallace V. (U Califor- 
nia, San Francisco) Unmasking the face: А guide to 
recognizing emotions from facial clues. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975. xii, 212 p. $10.95(cloth), 
$4.25(paper). —Explains how to recognize the facial 
expressions that reflect the basic emotions and how to 
tell when these emotions are being masked, simulated, or 
hidden. Research on facial expression is cited, and 
photographs are supplied to provide practice in recogniz- 
ing and interpreting expressions. 

2339. Epstein, Norman & Krakower, Sondra. (U 
California, Los Angeles) A measure of verbal а 

Sion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 
215-223. —To provide a set of noxious verbal stimuli for 
use in studies of aggressive behavior, 71 criticisms of a 
male target were scaled for degree of hostility in a 
preliminary study with 47 male and 45 female under- 
graduates. In the main study, 47 male undergraduates 
each selected and delivered 10 criticisms to an insulting 
or neutral peer who had supposedly written something 
about S. Ss reported significantly greater liking for the 
neutral than for the insulting peer, but actual and self- 
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perceived. verbal (written) aggression did not differ 
between treatment groups. However, the measure's 
validity was partly supported by significant correlations 
with reported dislike of the partner and with perceived 
strength of criticisms sent. Also, self-perceived aggression 
was related to dislike of partner. Lack of an insult- 
aggression effect is interpreted in terms of individual 
differences in Ss’ perceptions of “insulting” and “neu- 
tral” messages. —Journal abstract. 

2340. Feldman, Jack M. & Hilterman, Robert J. (U 
Florida) Stereotype attribution revisited: The role of 
stimulus characteristics, racial attitude, and cognitive 
differentiation. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 62-65. —48 male and 48 female White 
paid volunteers completed a probability judgment scale 
to measure stereotype attributions for stimulus persons 
varying in race, occupation, and father’s occupation, in 
addition to measures of cognitive differentiation and 
attitudes toward Blacks. Results suggest that (a) highly 
differentiated Ss do not completely discount race when 
evaluating people, (b) much “racial” stereotyping is 
based on inferred social class, and (c) extreme attitudes 
are associated with stronger beliefs as to the social-class 
attributes of Blacks. 

2341. Funk, Sandra G.; Horowitz, Abraham D.; 
Lipshitz, Raanan & Young, Forrest W. (U North 
Carolina, L. L. Thurstone Psychometric Lab, Chapel 
Hill) The perceived structure of American ethnic 
groups: The use of multidimensional scaling in stereo- 
type research. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 66-68. —Describes the testing of a 3-part 
experimental paradigm for investigating stereotype 
structure using data from 49 undergraduates who rated 
pairs of ethnic groups both in terms of their similarity to 
each other and on 7 different attributes. Results of 
multidimensional scaling analysis suggest that when Ss 
judge the similarity of a pair of ethnic groups, they rate 
them simply on a same-different basis, but when they 
evaluate them on specific attributes, they make relatively 
fine distinctions. 

2342. Gibson, Michael. (Strathclyde Regional Council, 
Child Guidance Service, Scotland) An illustration of the 
effect of the order of presentation of construct poles on 
Bieri’s measure of cognitive complexity. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 14(4), 
425-426. —Cites F. R. Epting’s (see PA, Vol 49:6935) 
study which used J. Bieri’s technique to explore the 
stability of cognitive complexity in construing social 
issues. The difference in results obtained from using 
supplied, as opposed to elicited, constructs is stressed. It 
is noted that it is not clear from Epting’s data whether he 
fulfilled this requirement or introduced a systematic 
error. 

2343. Gleason, James M. & Harris, Victor A. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Perceived freedom and the attrib- 
ution of responsibility for an accident. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 110-112. 
—Conducted an experiment with 56 male and female 
students which showed that higher attributions of 
responsibility to the perpetrator of an automobile 
accident would be made (a) when the perpetrator had a 
greater degree of perceived freedom (more alternative 
choices) in the accident and (b) when there was a greater 
degree of sympathy with the victim. 
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2344. Goebel, James B. & Cole, Steven С. (Texas 
Christian U) Are similarity and attraction related? High 
and low prejudiced Mexican-American and White 
reactions to same and different race stimulus persons. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
278-280. —Responses of 44 Mexican-American and 44 
White 9th graders to value, similarity, friendliness, and 
social distance scales indicate that (a) when the level of 
prejudice is ignored, similarity and attraction are related 
and (b) when the level of prejudice is considered, 
similarity and attraction are unrelated. 

2345. Graham, Jean A. & Argyle, Michael, (U Oxford, 
England) The effects of different patterns of gaze 
combined with different facial expressions, on impres- 
sion formation. Journal of Human Movment Studies, 
1975(Dec), Vol 1(4), 178-182. —16 male university 
students either interacted with or observed 4 performers, 
each programmed to exhibit all 4 combinations of 2 
facia! expressions (frowning and smiling) and 2 gaze 
paticrns (10% and 90% looking). Ss then rated the 
performers on 20 rating scales. Judgments along “evalua- 
tive” dimensions were affected only by the facial 
expression, judgments of "potency" only by the gaze 
pattern and "activity" by both (additively). Observing, 
rather than interacting, did not affect these judgments 
except that stooges were rated “тоге difficult to under- 
stand" when observing. In no case did gaze and facial 
expression interact to affect judgments. —Journal 
abstract. 

2346. Grant, Malcolm J. & Ross, Abraham S. 
(Memorial U of Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) 
Evaluations of a victim: Effects of responsibility and 
victim's awareness of intent. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 103-106. —Conduct- 
ed an experiment with 62 female undergraduates and 21 
high school students which indicated that a harm doer 
тау be less inclined to derogate his victim if the latter 
Seems unaware that the harm was intentional. The 
suggestion that apparent awareness by the victim of the 
intent to harm may commit the harm doer to his 
behavior is examined and seems tenable. 

2347. Hagiwara, Shigeru. (Keio U, Faculty of Letters, 
Tokyo, Japan) Visual versus verbal information in 
impression formation. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 692-698. —Conducted 
ап experiment with 138 female Caucasian undergradu- 
ates. Ss rated the desirability of dating a male target 
[ил who was characterized by 3 personality traits and 
y either a photograph or a verbal description of his 
facial appearance. The degree of attractiveness had been 
matched for photographs and verbal description of his 
facial appearance. Results show that appearance ac- 
counted for a greater portion of variance when presented 
by photographs than when verbally described. A 
significant interaction was observed in photograph-traits 
combinations but not in verbal description-traits combi- 
nations. Some possible accounts of this difference were 
Presented. Additionally, self-rating of Ss’ own attractive- 
ness was found to be negatively correlated with rating of 
targets’ desirability as a date, and this tendency in- 
creased as attractiveness of targets decreased. —Journal 
abstract. 

2348. Harris, Mary B. & Klingbeil, Dolores R. (U New 
Mexico) The effects of ethnicity of subject and accent 
and dependency of confederate on aggressiveness and 
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altruism. Journal of Social Psychology, 
98(1), 47-53. —96 male and female persons picked at 
random from the telephone book were called by a 
confederate (C) who wanted to speak to a pharmacy and 
who had apparently reached a wrong number. The C's 
urgency and surname of the S were not directly related to 
aggressiveness, but Spanish-surnamed Ss were less 
aggressive to a desperate C and Anglo Ss less aggressive 
to a nondesperate C. Ss were more aggressive toward a 
caller with a Spanish accent and less aggressive to Anglo 
callers as the call progressed. No sex differences on any 
measures were found, but more women in the Spanish- 
surnamed households and more men in the Anglo 
households answered the phone. Moreover, Anglo-sur- 
named Ss requested to look up a phone number were 
more likely to comply than Spanish-surnamed Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

2349. Harris, Mary B. (U New Mexico) Instigators 
and inhibitors of aggression in a field experiment. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 27-38. 
—Studied the effects of an aggressive cue, level of 
frustration, and 2 dependency manipulations on subse- 
quent aggressions. Ss were 320 men and women standing 
in line in supermarkets who saw the confederate (C) cut 
in line in front of them. C wore either a plain sweatshirt 
or one with “Drop Dead” stenciled on it, carried | or 8 
objects, used a crutch or not, and said “Please, I’min a 
hurry” or not. Analyses of verbal, nonverbal, and total 
aggression indicated that Ss were more aggressive in the 
“Drop Dead” shirt, no crutch, and no hurry conditions. 
No effect of sex or number of objects was found. Results 
suggest that aggressive cues can increase aggression, and 
dependency cues can inhibit it in a naturalistic setting. 
(43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2350. Harris, Mary B.; Ramsey, Sandra; Sims, Diana 
& Stevenson, Marcia, (О New Mexico) Effects of 
uniforms on perceptions of pictures of athletes, 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 59-62. 
—Four pairs of pictures of female athletes in or out of 
uniform were rated on a 7-point scale by 271 female high 
school students and 26 female high school teachers on 
the dimensions of professionalism, team spirit, coordina- 
tion, natural ability, overall ability, and muscular 
strength. Athletes were rated more favorably when 
dressed in uniforms by both groups on all dimensions, 
although several comparisons failed to reach statistical 
significance. The strongest effects were found for the 
variables of total score, overall ability, professionalism, 
and team spirit; the weakest effects were for coordina- 
tion, muscular strength, and natural ability. —Journal 
abstract. 

2351. Harvey, John H.; Dingus, C. Mary & Alvarez, 
Marlene D. (Vanderbilt U) Perceived choice in selecting 
other persons. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 75-78. —Studied whether variables 
which have been found to affect perceived choice in 
decision situations which were relatively asocial in 
nature would have similar effects in a decision situation 
having direct implication for interaction with others. 40 
undergraduates made a decision about which of a set of 
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rather than a small number of options was available. 
—Journal abstract. 

2352. Harway-Herman, Michele. (U California, Irvine) 
Stereotyping: Some effects on the target person. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
290-292. —Conducted an after-only experiment with 191 
college students in which 2 independent variables were 
manipulated, namely, the stereotyper's attribution to- 
ward the target person and the presence of a later 
negative or neutral consequence delivered to the target 
person by the stereotyper. Results show that attribution 
was an important variable in stereotyping; there was a 
significant effect of the attribution variable on both 
dependent measures, the liking measure and the hostility 
measure. 

2353. Hayden, Teresa & Hung, John.(Kansas State U) 
Dispositional explanations of behavioral inconsisten- 
cies. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 
1(1), 54-57. —Suggests that an initial perception of trait 
consistency in another might be maintained by using 
various kinds of dispositions as explanations for subse- 
quent behaviors, depending on whether the behaviors 
were consistent or inconsistent with the initial trait 
impression. Data from 36 male and 36 female summer 
college students support this idea in that the disposition 
underlying behavioral inconsistency is seen as temporary 
and specific to the situation in which the behavior 
occurs. 

2354. Hendricks, Michael & Bootzin, Richard. (North- 
western U) Race and sex as stimuli for negative affect 
and physical avoidance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 98(1) 111-120. —80 White female 
undergraduates interacted individually with 1 of 8 
confederates (C), of whom there were 2 of each sex and 
race combination. Three measures were obtained: (a) 
seating distance from the C, unobtrusively taken at the 
beginning of the experiment; (b) amount of approach 
toward the C on an approach test; and (c) ratings of 
discomfort during the approach test. Ss maintained 
greater seating distance from Black than from White Cs. 
There was a significant relationship between seating 
distance and affective reactions only for Ss interacting 
with Black Cs. With respect to sex, male Cs elicited 
reported discomfort sooner and to a greater degree on 
the approach test than did female Cc, but did not elicit 
greater avoidance. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2355. Hillabrant, Walter.(Howard U) The influence of 

locomotion and gaze direction on perceptions of 
interacting persons. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 237-239. —Presented videota; 
recordings to male and female undergraduates of 2 males 
engaged in a casual conversation. Results of 2 scales 
completed by Ss suggest that observers, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, interpret gaze direction and aversion as signs of 
dominance and submissiveness, respectively. Findings 
also indicate that consistently directing gaze at a partner 
increased the attractiveness of the stationary gazer. 

2356. Horai, Joann & Wasserman, Lewis.(Hofstra U) 
Machiavellianism and attitude similarity-dissimilarity as 
antecedents of interpersonal attraction. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 81-82. —32 
Alea Poesie who scored high in Machiavellianism 
(hi, achs) and 32 who scored low (low Machs) were 
each given a questionnaire purporting to describe a 
stranger who was similar (or dissimilar) to the S in 
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attitudes. As expected, high Machs tended to be less 
attracted to strangers than low Machs. Machiavellianism 
and attitudinal similarity were found to be orthogonal in 
their effects on each other. 

2357. Howard, Carolyn R.; Cohen, Stanley H. & 
Cavior, Norman. (West Virginia U) More results on 
increasing the persuasiveness of a low prestige commu- 
nicator: The effects of the communicator's physical 
attractiveness and sex of the receiver. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 393-395. 
—Attempted to retest the hypotheses of E. Walster et al 
(see PA, Vol 41:2831) about prestige or expertness and 
self-interest, in light of findings concerning communica- 
tor physical attractiveness. Results with 235 female and 
280 male White college students show that (a) prior to 
the communication, the expert source was rated higher 
than the inexpert; (b) the 3 communicator physical 
attractiveness conditions differed in rated attractiveness 
after the message; (c) no significant interaction occurred 
between expertness and self-interest; and (d) the expert- 
ness and self-interest conditions did not cause significant 
attitude changes. Results fail to confirm the Walster et al 
hypotheses. It is noted that sex of the S and physical 
attractiveness of the communicator interacted considera- 
bly with self-interest, a factor which should be consid- 
ered in future research. 

2358. Johnston, Shawn; Cunningham, John D.; Passer, 
Michael W. & Kanouse, David E. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of social influence on attributions for 
success and failure. Personality & Social Psychologv 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 100-102. —Investigated how Ss 
who have failed or succeeded in a task are influenced by 
whether their peers attribute the success or failure to 
ability or luck. In 2 experiments, with 90 male and 140 
female undergraduates respectively, failing Ss tended to 
accept the attribution cues of others, especially cues 
attributing failure to luck, but successful Ss were more 
independent of such cues. 

2359. Karylowski, Jerzy. (U Warsaw, Poland) Self- 
esteem, similarity, liking and helping. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 71-74. 
—112 Polish female high school students completed 
activity and trait description questionnaires (for them- 
selves and an "average peer") and then were given a 
Chance to win money in a game with a confederate 
(supposedly their partners). Ss then attempted to guess 
the partner's character from seeing activity question- 
naires purportedly filled out by the partner; either 80% of 
the partner's choices corresponded to the S's own (high 
similarity group) or 809; opposed them (low similarity 
group) Indexes of self-esteem, altruistic motivation 
(change from before to after similarity manipulation), 
and attraction (difference between attitudes toward 
partner and "average peer") were developed. Ss both 
iked and helped similar more than dissimilar partners. 
Liking for similar partners correlated positively with S's 
self-esteem, but no such relationship existed in the case 
of a dissimilar partner or between liking and helping. 
—L. Gorsey. 

2360. Konečni, Vladimir J. (U California, San Diego) 
Self-arousal, dissipation of anger, and aggression. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol \(1), 
192-194. —In order to determine whether the expression 
of aggression on the part of angered individuals would 
bring about a decrease in the amount of subsequent 
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aggression, 152 high school students were individually 
either annoyed by a confederate (C) or treated neutrally 
by the C. Ss then either gave the C shocks, waitedalone in 
the room, or worked on mathematical problems. Results 
indicate that preventing an angered person from engag- 
ing in annoying rumination, and the mere passage of 
time, seem to have aggression-decreasing effects; these 
effects also appear to be additive. 

2361. Koneéni, Vladimir J. (U California, San Diego) 
The mediation of aggressive behavior: Arousal level 
versus anger and cognitive labeling. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 706-712. 
—The principal goal of the present research employing 
130 undergraduates was to contrast the arousal-level and 
cognitive-labeling (anger) interpretations of aggressive 
behavior. In a 2 X $ factorial between-Ss design, Ss 
were first either insulted or treated neutrally by a 
confederate. Four fifths of the Ss then received on each 
of 50 trials а 10-ѕес tone sequence while deciding 
whether or not to give ап electric shock tothe 
confedeza!2. The stimulation was either simple (4.00 
bits-tone} or complex (9.17 bits-tone) and was presented 
at either г comfortable (73-db) or an aversively loud (97- 
db) level. A group was assigned to each of the 4 
stimulation treatments. The remaining Ss received no 
stimulation. In terms of the total number of shocks 
administered by Ss in different groups, the cognitive- 
labeling hypothesis was strongly supported. Both com- 
lexity and loudness had an effect but only on insulted 
$s. Other implications of the results are discussed. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2362. Lane, Jeneva & Anderson, Norman H. (U 
Oklahoma) Integration of intention and outcome in 
moral judgment. Memory & Cognition, 1976(Jan), Vol 
4(1), 1-5. —Studied how the intention of an actor affects 
moral judgment. 20 undergraduates received information 
about the intention of an actor and about the value of 
the outcome of his action to a recipient and then judged 
how grateful the recipient should feel. Both stories and 
simple assertions were used as stimuli, and both gave 
similar results. Data support the parallelism prediction, 
thus providing evidence for the operationof some simple 
integration model. Auxiliary data eliminate the adding 
rule and support the averaging rule. Results suggest that 
previous work on the cognitive algebra of human 
Judgment may generalize to the moral realm. Advantages 
of information integration theory over phenomenological 
approaches to moral judgment are noted. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2363. Latta, R. Michael; Bernhardt, Vickie L.; 
Hildebrand, Pamela K. & Kahn, Arnold S. (lowa State U) 
Attraction to a beneficient victim: Balance theory or 
the just world"? Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 107-109. —Conducted an 
experiment with 64 female chology students to 
compare reactions in terms of be "balance theory” and 
the “just world theory” of suffering. Results appear to 
ive support to the just world theory. 

2364. Layton, John F. & Turner, Charles W. (U Utah) 
The effects of for stimuli on the 
Production of physical a . Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 183-185. —60 male 
undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 4 factorially 
manipulated conditions of exposure to ive 
Connotation (Aggressive vs Neutral) and Imagery (High 
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vs Low). Ss completed a paired associates task and a 
modification of A. H. Buss's (1961) aggression proce- 
dure. Results show that retrievability influenced the 
effect of aggressive stimuli on Ss’ later behavior. It is 
maintained that both aggressive connotation and retriev- 
ability attributes of the stimuli must be considered in the 
evaluation of violent media and events. 

2365. Liktorius, Alvita & Stang, David J. (Queens 
Coll, City U New York) Altruism, bystander interven- 
tion, and helping behavior: A bibliography. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 326. 

2366. Losco, Jean & Epstein, Seymour.(U Massachu- 
setts) Relative steepness of approach and avoidance 
gradients in humans. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 203-206. —20 Ss were presented 
with a series of count-ups in which there was the 
possibility of winning or losing $.01 or $1.00. Each trial 
was identified as a "possible-win" or a “possible-lose” 
trial for either $1.00 or $.01. Ss were informed that they 
could win and could avoid losing if they tapped 
sufficiently rapidly between the counts of 6-8. Physiolog- 
ical data taken during trials support the hypothesis that 
the gradient of avoidance is steeper than that of 
approach. 

2367. Luce, Terrence S. (Tulsa U) The role of 
experience in inter-racial recognition. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 39-41. —75 
Black and 72 White undergraduates, all of whom 
attended a university, had lived all their lives in the 
Southwest, and had no previous interactions with 
Chinese or Japanese persons, and 65 Chinese and 60 
Japanese undergraduates, all of whom attended school 
and lived in a multi-ethnic setting, studied photographs 
of members of these 4 racial groups and then were given 
a recognition test on them. All 4 groups of Ss displayed 
the *own-race" phenomenon (i.e. they performed best 
on own-race photos), and there were no other significant 
findings. 

2368. Malpass, Roy S. (State University Coll New 
York, Coll of Arts & Sciences, Plattsburgh) Racial bias in 
eyewitness identification. Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 42-44. —28 Black and 36 
White undergraduates viewed either successive or simul- 
taneous slide presentations of Black and White faces and 
then were given forced-choice recognition tasks. It is 
concluded that differential recognition of Black faces by 
White and Black observers is a stable phenomenon 
across the various types of stimulus presentations and 
recognition tasks investigated to date, and that eyewit- 
ness identification by White observers of Black males 
may, in a given case, have a higher probability of being 
in error than if the observer were Black. Data are not 
consistent about White faces. 

2369. McCormack, James & Smith, Dale, (Lafayette 
Coll) The effects of attraction and attack on counterag- 
gression. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 79-80. —Studied the relationships among 
aggression, attraction, and роспіс, Ss were 36 
male undergraduates; each was allowed to react to a 
similar (or dissimilar) evaluator from whom they had 
received a positive (or negative) evaluation without fear 
of future counterattack from him. While counteraggres- 
sion was strongly influenced by the level of attack 
received, the variable of attraction toward the antagonist 
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appeared to influence the outcome in a more complex 
way. 

jaro. McCullers, John C. & Staat, Jan.(U Oklahoma) 
Draw an ugly man: An inquiry into the dimensions of 
physical attractiveness. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 33-35. —Conducted 2 studies to 
examine the characteristics of drawings of "good 
looking" and “ugly” males and females made by White 
and Black undergraduates. Results show a general 
tendency for both Black and White Ss to draw larger and 
broader features on the ugly faces and suggest that there 
is a prevailing belief in our society that the Black 
individual is more beautiful when he or she has “White” 
features. 

2371. McGovern, Leslie P.; Wyly, Mary V. & Ditizian 
Jan L. (State U Coll New York, Buffalo) An investiga- 
tion of the effects of positive and negative verbal 
reinforcement on sharing in children. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 404-406. —A 
study which allowed a comparison of the effects of 
negative reinforcement alone, positive reinforcement 
alone, both negative and positive reinforcement, and no 
reinforcement on 80 3rd graders’ sharing behaviors 
demonstrated the powerful effects of negative verbal 
renforcement. Ss in the negative renforcement group 
responded at the 10076 level, contributing at times more 
than was asked, a result not seen in any other group. 

Findings are seen as confirmation of J. E. Grusek's (see 
PA, Vol 46:4692) hypothesis that children's sharing 
behaviors are motivated by fear of disapproval. 

2372. Nadler, Arie & Fisher, Jeffery D. (Purdue U) 
The effects of the level of the donor's resources on the 
recipient's perception of his subsequent self-help 
behavior. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 390-392. —Examined the effects of a donor's 
level of resources on the self-perception of 64 male 
undergraduate recipients and attempted to specify the 
link between receiving help and subsequent self-help 
efforts. Measures of situational self-confidence, pair- 
mate perception, and expected quality of future relations 
with the pair-mate perception, and expected quality of 
future relations with the pair-mate were completed after 
the investment task. Results show that a low-resource 
donor was perceived more favorably than a low-resource 
pair-mate who did not help. Ss who received aid from a 
high-resources donor had lower situational self-esteem 
and exerted more self-help effort than Ss who did not 
receive aid from a high-resources pair-mate. Findings 
demonstrate that aid may be a self-supporting experience 
for the recipient under some conditions, and under 
others may be a self-threatening experience. 

2373. Noffsinger, Edward B. & Pellegrini, Robert J. 
(San Jose State U) Formation and rigidity of first 
impressions as a function of perceived associations. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol (1), 
51-53. —Examined the effects of interpersonal associa- 
tions with а previously encountered individual on-the 
formation and modifiability of first impressions. Data 
from 50 undergraduates support the hypothsis that first 
impressions are frequently and strongly influenced by 
attitudes established toward previously encountered 
others that the perceiver associates (for whatever reason) 
with the stimulus person, and that attraction judgments 
are more open to change when there is no associated 
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other, regardless of whether they are initially liked or 
disliked. 

2374. Novgorodoff, Bernard D. (U Delaware) Boy 
meets girl: Machiavellianism and romantic attraction. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
307-309. —Gathered small-group interaction data from 
144 male and female undergraduates who had been 
pretested on the Mach IV Scale. The goals of interest to 
the E were not revealed in advance to the Ss. Results 
suggest that low Mach women are more desired by men 
in general and that low Mach women are generally more 
attracted to low Mach men. Implications of the fact that 
high Mach men were not aware of the study's goals are 
discussed. 

2375. Oltman, Philip K. et al. (Educational Testing 
Service, Div of Psychological Studies, Princeton, NJ) 
Psychological differentiation as a factor in conflict 
resolution. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 730-736. —Previous studies have 
shown that persons matched in level of differentiation 
are likely to develop greater interpersonal attraction in 
the course of an interaction than are mismatched 
persons. These studies were all conducted in situations 
where the interacting persons were working toward a 
common goal. To test the hypothesis that situational 
variables may moderate match-mismatch effects, the 
present study investigated these effects when the inter- 
acting persons were in conflict. Ss were 40 female college 
seniors. Based on their performance in tests of field 
dependence-independence, Ss were selected as relatively 
high or relatively low in level of differentiation. 3 kinds 
of dyads were composed—high-differentiation-high-dif- 
ferentiation, low-differentiation-low-differentiation, and 
high-differentiation-low differentiation—and their task 
was to reconcile conflict on an issue about which they 
were known to disagree. It was predicted that because of 
the more accommodating quality of low-differentiation 
persons, dyads including 1 or 2 such Ss would more often 
reconcile their disagreements and show greater interper- 
sonal attraction than would dyads consisting of 2 high- 
differentiation Ss. Both predictions were confirmed, 
supporting the hypothesis that the outcome of match or 
mismatch is mediated by situational variables. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2376. Patterson, Arthur H. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Hostility catharsis: A naturalistic quasi-experiment. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
195-197. —207 male high school football players 
participated in a study to determine the effect of 
aggressive actions on future aggressiveness. Results 
confirm the hypothesis that high schoot football players 
Sustain a significant increase in measured direct hostility 
over the course of the season. The physical education 
students serving as quasi-controls sustained no such 
Increase in measured hostility and, in fact, hostility 
slightly declined. 

_ 2377. Pavlos, Andrew J. & Newcomb, James D. (W 
Virginia State Coll) Effects of physical attractiveness 
and severity of physical illness on justification seen for 
attempting suicide. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 36-38. —90 male undergraduates 
Tead a case report of a young female suicide attempter, 
which varied in its descriptions of her physical attractive- 
hess and in her medical prognosis for cancer, and rated 
her on the degree of justification for the suicide attempt 
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and on emotional adjustment. Results show that an 
attractive female with terminal cancer is viewed as more 
justified in attempting suicide than an unattractive one 
and that where less justification is seen for suicide, the 
person attempting it is viewed as more emotionally 
unstable. 

2378. Perry, Raymond P. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The effect of selective attention on communi- 
cating personality impressions. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 121-130. —Hypothesized 
that selective attention facilitates communication accura- 
cy. 56paid undergraduates were assigned to 3 encoding 
groups that were given identical videotaped object 
person information. Group 1 was instructed to attend to 
the object persons' physical characteristics, Group 2 to 
forming accurate personality impressions, and Group 3 
received no instructions. All groups were tested for recall 
of physical characteristics and for their impressions of 
each object person. 20 decoders were presented with the 
same videotapes and then matched each encoded 
impression with the correct referent. Group I recalled 
significantly more physical characteristics, while Group 
II communicated personality impressions most accurate- 
ly. Data support D. A. Norman's (1969) model of 
selective attention. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2379. Pole, Janet et al, (U Maryland, Baltimore) 
Walking under a ladder: A field experiment on supersti- 
tious behavior. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1) 10-12. —Hypothesized that a person 
would be more likely to walk under a ladder after 
observing a model walking under it than when no model 
was present, and that the model would have a differential 
effect on ladder avoidance only when not walking under 
it was illogical or superstitious (i.e., when it was not in 
use) Data from 100 Ss observed at the entrance of a 
college dormitory support both predictions. 

2380. Posthuma, Allan B. & Carr, John E. (Duncan 
Mental Health Ctr, Vancouver, Canada) Modification of 
less differentiating cognitive structure as a function of 
feedback. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 359-368. — Tested the hypothesis 
that the perceptual judgments and cognitive structure of 
less differentiating persons could be modified by valida- 
Чоп of social perception. Two groups of 12 paid 
undergraduates each observed 9 films of structured 
interviews and completed questionnaires that examined 
various aspects of the interviewee after Ist exposure to 
each film. One group received structured feedback on 
their responses after the Ist exposure before seeing the 
films for a 2nd time. A 2nd group reviewed their 
responses without the benefit of feedback before pro- 
ceeding to the 2nd exposure. On an independent measure 
of accuracy of interpersonal perceptions the structured 
feedback group obtained significantly higher scores 
following the experimental procedure. No significaht 
difference was obtained between the groups on a 
measure of change in differentiation of interpersonal 
perception, nor did the groups differ significantly from a 
no-treatment control group. (French summary) (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2381. Prerost, Frank J. & Brewer, Robert E. (De Paul 
U) The common elements of sex and aggression as 
reflected in humor preferences. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 189-191. —120 male 
and 120 female university students rated (using a 
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modification of the Nowlis-Green Mood Adjective 
Checklist) 12 aggressive and 12 sexual cartoons. Results 
support the hypothesis that there would be a preference 
for sexual humor over nonsexual humor after aggression 
arousal; the hypothesis that aggressive humor would be 
preferred over sexual humor after aggression arousal was 
not supported. 

2382. Rohde, Kermit J. (Oregon State U) Polarization: 
What is it? Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 207-209. —129 returned questionnaires mailed 
to students at a university campus undergoing a conflict 
and 103 returns from students at a control university 
showed significant differences in the focal attitude of the 
conflict measured on an agree-disagree continuum. 
Results demonstrate that it is possible (a) for a 
population to develop a division of opinion on an 
attitude sufficient to give a bimodal distribution without 
any open controversy occurring, and (b) for a division to 
yield a U-shaped curve without bringing a state of 
violence. Definition of polarization in terms of a U-curve 
may be useful. 

2383. Sachs, Lee A. (U South Dakota) Group's 
interaction as a variable effecting the individual's 
perception of the meaning of his existence. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2061. 

2384. Samerotte, George C. & Harris, Mary B. (U 
New Mexico) Some factors influencing helping: The 
effects of a handicap, responsibility, and requesting 
help. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 
39-45. — Tested the effects of the severity of a handicap, 
S's responsibility for the confederate's (C) condition, a 
request for help, and sex of S with 120 adult males and 
females in a shopping center. As predicted, Ss who saw 
the C with a bandage around his forearm helped him 
pick up more envelopes than those who saw him with an 
eyepatch and facial scar, and more people helped the C 
pick-up envelopes in the bandage condition than in 
either the scar or a no-handicap control condition. Males 
and Ss who were led to feel responsible for the C's 
dropping the envelopes gave more help, but a request for 
help had no apparent effect. Results suggest that any 
handicap increases sympathy for a person but that a 
disfiguring one reduces attractiveness, with helping 
decreasing as the severity of the handicap increases. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2385. Sherrod, Drury R. & Downs, Robin. (Kirkland 
Coll) Environmental determinants of altruism: Stimulus 
overload, perceived control, and helping. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 180-182. —In a. 
study with 60 female college students, it was hypothes- 
ized that given 3 stimulus conditions (overload, overload 
with perceived control, and no overload-altruism), the 
dependent variable (altruistic behavior) would be lowest 
in the overload condition, intermediate in the perceived 
control condition, and highest in the no overload 
condition. Results demonstrate that stimulus overload, 
even of a brief 15-min duration, had significant effects on 
subsequent altruistic behavior. k 

2386. Siegman, Aron W. (U Maryland, Baltimore) 
The gain-loss principle and interpersonal attraction in 
the interview. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 83-85. —Investigated the operation of E. 
Aronson's “gain-loss principle” in interviews. It was 
found that while those interviewed did prefer the 
interviewer who proved to be warmer than had been 
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expected over the one who had been originally expected 
to show warmth, the opposite was not true; ie. 
interviewed Ss did not react differently to an interviewer 
who showed more coldness than expected and to one 
who had been expected to show coldness. 

2387. Simons, Lynn S. & Turner, Charles W. (U Utah) 
A further investigation of the weapons effect. Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 186-188. 
—Results of a study with 60 male university students 
offer support for L. Berkowitz and A. LePage's (see PA, 
Vol 41:16673) finding that angered Ss gave more shocks 
to their experimental partner when they were exposed to 
weapons ie when they were not exposed to weapons 
(Weapons Effect). In the present study, this effect was 
demonstrated only in Ss who were nonapprehensive and 
low in suspicion. 

2388. Smith, Michael C. (New York U, Research Ctr 
for Human Relations) Children's use of the multiple 
sufficient cause schema in social perception. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 
731-141. — Through the use of an illustrated story-pair 
technique, 24 kindergartners, 24 2nd graders, 24 4th 
graders, and 24 undergraduates were asked to make 
attributions in a way that called for the use of the 

multiple sufficient cause schema, lof the schemata 
defined in H. H. Kelley's (1972, 1974) attribution theory. 
Results indicate that the kindergartners did not use the 
schema (or any other systematic mode of attribution), 
whereas the responses of the 4th graders and the college 
Ss were overwhelmingly consistent with the use of the 
schema. The 2nd graders fell in between these 2 
extremes. Close inspection of the 4th-grade and college 
data, however, suggests that they may have been 
generated by 2 somewhat different attribution processes: 
the college data by a true use of the schema and the 4th- 
grade data by a simpler, more primitive process, which is 
presented and discussed. —Journal abstract. 

2389. Sodikoff, Charles L.; Firestone, Ira J. & Kaplan, 
Kalman J. (Wayne State U) Distance matching and 
distance equilibrium in the interview dyad. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 243-245. 
— Experimental results show that when a male interview- 
er (I) opened an interview by disclosing information 
about himself, male undergraduates viewed him more 
favorably than they did a reticent I, and verbalized more 
to him. The I’s visual concentration or avoidance of Ss 
affected verbal and affective reactions of Ss as well as 
their postural and visual responses. While these results 
support a maching hypothesis, the effects of Г gaze 
aversion, the increased verbal output of S, and S's 
lessened attraction to I support an equilibration hypothe- 
sis. 

2390. Steffensmeier, Darrell J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Levels of dogmatism and social distance attitudes 
toward hippies. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 
38(1), 222. —Administered Trodahl and Powell's short- 
ened version of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and a 6- 
item social distance scale to 134 21-72 yr old Ss in a 
midwestern university city in 1971. High dogmatic Ss had 

significantly higher social distance scores than low 
dogmatic Ss, and the correlation between dogmatism 
and social distance was .31. 

2391. Underwood, Bill et al. (Boston Coll) Mood, 
attention and generosity. Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 402-403. —Investigated the 
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effects of negative mood states and attention on 
generosity, comparing the donation rates of moviegoers 
after a sad movie with the rate following an affectively 
neutral movie. Results from 1,029 adults indicate that the 
sad movies significantly decreased donation rates and 
that an attentional manipulation in the request for a 
donation did not alter this relationship. Results lend 
strong support to the finding of B. S. Moore et al (see 
PA, Vol 49: 11108) that negative affect decreases generos- 
ity. 

У здр Valle, Valerie А. (U Pittsburgh) The effect of 
the stability of attributions on future expectations. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
97-99, —Ss were 100 male and 100 female undergradu- 
ate psychology students, who predicted performance in 
imaginary sales situations based on whether the causes of 
previous outcomes were seen as stable or unstable. 
Results strongly indicate that by manipulating the 
stability of the perceived cause of an outcome it is 

ssible to affect the future expectations of a perceiver. 

2393. Wasserman, Juli; Wiggins, Nancy; Jones, 
Lawrence & Itkin, Stuart, A cross-cultural study of the 
attribution of personological characteristics as a 
function of facial perception. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 45-47. —Based on а 
penous study by P. F. Second et al (see PA, Vol 

2:1514) which found a significant relationship between 
stereotypes attributed to Black photos and the amount of 
judgmental prejudice, 30 White and 31 Black college-age 
females rated Black and White male faces varying in 
physical attractiveness on 28 7-point bipolar adjective 
scales. Data suggest that Ss were probably responding to 
the stimulus faces on the basis of their own implicit 
theories of personality associates with either the Black or 
the White race. 

2394, Williams, Daniel C. (U New Hampshire) Effects 
of aptitude, diligence, and performance on the attrib- 
ution of motivation and ability. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 97-102. —300 male 
and female undergraduates rated the motivation and 
ability of a fictitious student who allegedly participated 
in a multisession experiment on concept integration. 
Results indicate that attributed ability was directly 
related to the targets aptitude scores and inversely 
related to his diligence scores. However, while attributed 
motivation was directly related to diligence scores, it was 
unrelated to the aptitude manipulation. This finding may 
have resulted from an attenuated aptitude manipulation. 
Ratings of confidence in both attributions dropped when 
Ss were shown inconsistent diligence scores. —Journal 
abstract. 

2395. Wolosin, Robert J.; Sherman, Steven J. & 
Mynatt, Clifford R. (Indiana U) When self-interest and 
altruism conflict. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 752-760. —Two experiments 
studied (a) individual and group decision making under 
conditions of conflict between self-interest and altruism 
and (b) retribution of harm-doing by victims of individu- 
als and groups. In Exp I, 60 undergraduate males were 
assigned to conditions of individual or group decision 
making or were victims of individuals or groups. Groups 
were far more punitive than individuals but reported 
only slightly diminished responsibility for the fate of the 
victim. Exp П, with 54 male undergraduates, showed that 
victim retribution is a function of punishment received 
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and not a function of the source of punishment. Results 
are discussed within the framework of processes of group 
decision making. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2396. Zuckerman, Miron; Gerbasi, Kathleen Gi 
Kravitz, Ruth I. & Wheeler, Ladd. (U Rochester) The 
belief in a just world and reactions to innocent victims. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 326. 
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2397. Allwood, Carl-Martin & Wikstróm, Torbjórn.(U 
Góteborg, Psykologiska Inst, Sweden) Vollmer on 
Allport: Some short comments. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 331-332. — Presents exam- 
ples to illustrate discrepancies in F. Vollmer's (see PA, 
Vol 52: 10182) criticism of G. Allport's (1961) rejection 
of operational definitions in the study of personality. 
Vollmer maintains that it is useless to postulate an 
internal structure behind or within the observations 
made of personality since these Observations constitute 
personality. Thus, psychologists should onl study the 
Observed phenomena, and operational definitions are 
important tools in this effort. 

2398. Arlin, Marshall. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Causal priority of social desirability over 
self-concept: A cross-lagged correlation analysis. Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
33(3, 267-272. —Examined' the casual relationship 
between social desirability (SD) and self-concept (SC). 
Two self-report instruments—V. C. Crandall's Children's 
Social Desirability Scale and the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale—were administered before and after 
à 9-mo therapeutic treatment designed to enhance self- 
concept. Ss were 57 5th and 6th graders in a laboratory 
research school. Three hypotheses were proposed: (a) 
There is a positive correlation between SD and SC; (b) 
SD is more stable across time than SC; and (c) SD is 
causally prior to SC. Cross-lagged panel correlation 
analysis support all 3 hypotheses. Discussion centers on 
à causal explanation of the distorting effect of SD upon 
Scores. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2399. Bloomberg, Morton & Soneson, Sonia. (Western 
Connecticut State Coll) The effects of locus of control 
and field independence-dependence on moral reason- 
ing. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
I28(Ist half), 59-66. —Investigated whether stages of 
moral reasoning vary as a function of control and degree 
of field independence. 36 female undergraduates were 
administered L., Kohlberg's (1969) Moral Judgment 
Interview and Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale. 
Results indicate a tendency for locus of control and field 
independence-dependence to provide some prediction of 
morality status when used conjointly, this based on the 
fact that field independent-internal Ss had disproportion- 
ately лег Scores on the Moral Judgment Interview 
than field dependent-internal, field inde endent-exter- 
nal and field dependent-external Ss. The latter Ss 
Showed no appreciable differences among them. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2400. Burdsal Charles A. & Schwartz, Steven A. 
(Wichita State U) The relationship of personality traits 
as measured in the questionnaire medium and by self- 
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ratings. Journal of Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 91(2), 
173-182. —Attempted to determine (a) whether individ- 
uals tend to have an accurate perception of their 
personality and (b) the manner in which an individual's 
personality affects self-ratings on the same traits, The 
Clinical Analysis Questionnaire (CAQ), Part 1, was 
administered to 98 undergraduates. One week later, Ss 
tated themselves on the 16 personality traits measures b 

the CAQ, using a modified version of the 16 PF test 
profile. High correlations between measured and self- 
Tatings indicated that the instruments were measuring 
similar, but not identical, traits. Following a factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations, 12 factors were identi- 
fied, representing the interrelationship between percep- 
tion of self and measured personality traits. —Journal 
abstract. 

2401. Burke, John E. (Catholic U of America) The 
operation and predictive utility of achievement motiva- 
tion for performance in social Situations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5670. 

2402. Calvani, A. & Cesaretti, M. P. (U Pisa, Faculty 
of Letters & Philosophy, Italy) [Creativity and social 
attitudes.] (Ital) Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 
1974(Aug-Dec), No 124-126, 107-128. —Studied the 
relationship between creativity (defined as flexible and 
original thinking) and ideological assumptions about 
social reality in 103 high school students, The Expression 
Test was used to evaluate creativity and Eysenck’s 
Questionnaire, a Self-Management Scale, and the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory provided data about 
attitudes toward self and society. A negative correlation 
was found between creativity and authoritarianism, and 
positive correlations between self-management, inde- 
pendent judgment, ego Strength, and creativity. (16 ref) 
—S. Finzi. 

2403. Cochran, Nancy. (Adelphi U) Dogmatism and 
social control: Some Personality characteristics of 
police officers. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 213-215. —Compared scores of 46 
suburban policemen and 40 police officers from New 
York City on a 34-item Social Control Scale (SCS) to 
scores of 983 college students. Police also completed the 
Dogmatism Scale (D). Assuming the validity of the SCS 
and the D, data indicate that while police are no more 
rigid or prejudiced than others, they tend to endorse 
traditional controls and control per se much more often 
than others of the same age and education. 

2404, Farley, Frank H. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Measuring the stimulation-seeking motive by global 
self-rating. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 101-102. —A 5-point global self-rating measure- 
ment of the stimulation-seeking motive was found to 
correlate at low but significant levels with the 22-item 
Sensation-seeking Scale for 69 female (r = .35) and 65 
male (r = .32) undergraduates. Suggestions for improv- 
ing the global measure are made, and the possible 
usefulness of this approach for certain classes of research 
is discussed. —Journal abstract, 

2405. Ferguson, Eva D. (Southern Illinois U, Ed- 
wardsville) Effect of stimulus-defined and response- 
defined motives upon pursuit rotor performance. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
381-383. — Assessed the role of anxiety (measured by R. 
Alpert and R. N. Haber's 1960 anxiety test) and ego 
involvement (EI) on pursuit rotor performance by 70 
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female college students. Results show that low El had a 
highly significant (p < .00001) effect on pursuit rotor 
performance. Anxiety had no effect on performance. It is 
concluded that the relationship between anxiety and EI 
which is assumed to exist for verbal learning is not found 
with pursuit rotor performance and is very likely not to 
exist with other tasks. 

2406. Gilliland, Leonard L. (Northwestern U) Internal 
versus external locus of control and the high-level 
athletic competitor. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 38. —Administered Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale to 90 male and female 
intercollegiate athletes and. nonparticipants. No signifi- 
cant sex differences or differences between athletes and 
nonathletes were found. 

2407. Glover, John A. (Tennessee State U) Compara- 
tive levels of creative ability in Black and White college 
students. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
128(1st half), 95-99. —Compared the performance of 87 
Black and 94 White university students from 6 intact 
classes on the Ask and Guess and Unusual Uses sections 
of Torrance's Tests of Creative Thinking. Ss were from 
predominantly Black and predominantly White universi- 
ties, respectively. No differences were found on the 
frequency of flexibility measures of either activity. No 
attempt was made to examine the results on this “Level 
II" mental ability measure on any variable except race, 
and there were no differences based on this variable. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2408. Granfield, Alun J. & Giles, Howard.(University 
Coll Cardiff, Wales) Towards an analysis of humor 
through symbolism. International Journal of Symbology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 6(2), 17-23. —Proposes that the way in 
which an individual organizes his social milieu will be 
reflected not only in his appreciation of particular types 
of humor but in the forms of humor he himself emits. An 
«шеп study with 20 lower middle class 25-35 yr old 
males supports such a view by showing that scores on an 
authoritarianism scale were significantly correlated in a 
predicted direction with their responsiveness to sex 
humor. The relevance of this theoretical framework 
discussed in relation to prejudice and intergroup relation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2409. Hakstian, A. Ralph & Cattell, Raymond B. (U 

British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) An examination 
of adolescent sex differences in some ability and 
personality traits. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 295-312. —Administered a 
battery of ability and personality measures to 138 male 
and 142 female 11th and 12th graders. The ability factors 
comprised an extended list of the primary mental 
abilities; the personality factors were many of those 
comprising R. B. Cattell's trait organization of personali- 
ty. Results are used to reexamine earlier-established sex 
differences on ability and personality factors, and to 
ascertain whether such differences exist on some more 
recently discovered primary ability traits. Results are 
presented in terms of the trait means, variances, and 
covariance structures. (French summary) (2 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2410. Hjelle, Larry A. & Ziegler, Daniel J. (State 
University Сой New York, Brockport) Personality 
theories: Basic assumptions, research, and applica- 
tions. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. xviii, 362 p. 
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$10.95. —Text: book; for undergraduate psychology 
students. aoe e 

2411. Hoffman, Martin L. (U Michigan) Sex differ- 
ences in moral internalization and values. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 
720-729. —Conducted 3 studies with White middle-class 
children and their parents. Study 1 used 270 male and 
female 7th graders; Study 2 had 210 female 7th graders, 
all firstborns; Study 3 used 557 male and female Sth 
graders. Data on all parents were obtained in Study 2 
and those having firstborn children in Study 3. The 
major moral internalization indices pertain to internal 
moral judgment, guilt intensity, and fear of punishment. 
Findings support the view that consideration for others is 
more salient in females. They also suggest, with consider- 
able consistency (especially in adults) that moral trans- 
gressions are more likely to be associated with guilt in 
females and fear in males. No sex differences in internal 
moral judgment were obtained. Evidence is presented 
suggesting that the differences in children may be due 
partly to different discipline and affection patterns. It is 
also suggested that the results for adults as well as 
children might be explained by differential sex-role 
socialization as well as by pressures on males to achieve 
which may often conflict with concerns about the welfare 
of others. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2412. Jacobs, Keith W. & Koeppel, John C. (U 
Southern Mississippi) Biographical correlates of sensa- 
tion-seeking. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 333-334. —Administered a biographical question- 
naire and the Sensation-Seeking Scale to 31 male and 19 
female Ss (mean age, 19.96 yrs). Results show that the 
high sensation-seeker is characterized by being from a 
smaller family, unmarried, living in an apartment while 
in college, older, having moved more often in the past, 
and planning more moves in the future than low 
sensation-seekers. 

2413. Kurtz, Ron & Prestera, Hector.(Private practice, 
Albany, NY) The body reveals: An illustrated guide to 
the psychology of the body. New York, NY: Harper & 
Row, 1976. x, 148 p. $4.95. —Presents an illustrated 
primer on what people’s bodies tell about their personali- 
ties and behaviors. Examples of 5 individuals are given, 
along with self-analysis instructions and illustrations. 

2414. Lamb, Douglas H. (Illinois State U) Usefulness 
of situation-specific trait and state measures of anxiety. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 188-190. 
—Compared the ability of a general measure of trait 
anxiety, the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) A- 
Trait scale, and the author's Speech A-Trait scale to 
predict state anxiety in a public speaking situation, A 
situation-specific measure of state anxiety, the Speech A- 
State scale, was also compared with a general measure 
of state anxiety (the STAI A-State scale). The 2 trait 
Measures were given to 50 undergraduates in a public 
speaking class. After completing a required 2-min 
videotaped speech, Ss completed the 2 types of A-State 
measures, Results show a correlation of .67 between 
Speech A-Trait and Speech A-State scores and one of .43 
between STAI A-Trait and A-State scores. The Speech 
A-Trait scale was thus a better predictor of state anxiety 
[ип te ME EAS measure when the A-State 

s specifically related to public speaking. 
ae A-Trait scale as the Sj ds Acre reae wee 
equally effective (.61 and .60) in predicting A-State in the 
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speaking situation when a general measure of A-State 
was used. —L. Gorsey. 

2415. Lazarus, Richard S. (U California, Berkeley) 
Patterns of adjustment. (3rd ed). New York, NY: 
McGraw-Hill, 1976. xii, 401 p. $12.95. — Text: book; for 
graduate and undergraduate students in psychology. 

2416. Lopatto, David & Williams, Jon L. (Ohio U) 
Self-control: A critical review and an alternative 
interpretation. Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 
26(1), 3-12. —Reviews the literature on self-control to 
develop a behavioral definition of the concept. The 
components and determinants of self-control behavior 
are analyzed with emphasis given to its trans-situational 
generalizability. Finally, data from an experiment which 
used 8-yr-old children to test the hypothesis that there is 
substantial positive transfer of positive self-control 
behavior across a variety of tasks are reported. Results 
demonstrate the value of conceptualizing self-control as 
a process involving rule acquisition, as opposed to the 
modification of a single problem or target response. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2417. Lundgren, David C. & Schwab, Mary R. (U 
Cincinnati) Sex differences in the social bases of self- 
esteem. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 316-318. —Examined sex differences with 
respect to relationships between subjective public-esteem 
(SPE) and self-esteem (SE), using 82 male and 82 female 
undergraduates. Principal findings concern comparisons 
between the sexes in the ordering of the SPE variables as 
predictors of SE. On the intimacy dimension, the SE of 
both sexes appeared to be more strongly affected within 
the context of close rather than distant relationships. On 
the status dimension, however, a reversal occurred 
between the sexes. 

2418. Moorehead, Nita F. (E Texas State U) Differ- 
ences between Black and White students’ perception of 
stress in life events. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4164. 

2419. Nichols, Richard W. (Marquette U) A compara- 
tive study of personality traits of men who have left the 
active priestly ministry. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2056. 

2420. Nystul, Michael S. (Oregon State U) The effects 
of birth order and sex on self-concept. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1986. 

2421. O'Brien, Edward J. & Epstein, Seymour. (U 
Massachusetts) Naturally occurring changes in self- 
esteem. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 384-386. —Used a critical incident sampling 
technique to examine naturally occurring experiences of 
self-esteem change in 19 female and 10 male college 
students. Quantitative analysis of variance was used to 
evaluate a total of 16 real life experiences and their 
subjective effects on self-esteem for each S. Data 
revealed a significant main effect for the 4 sources of self- 
esteem: Competence-Incompetence, Acceptance-Rejec- 
tion, Power-Powerlessness, and Moral Self-Acceptance— 
Guilt. Females, relative to males, reported more 
acceptance-rejection than competence-incompetence. 
Each dimension rated by Ss was significantly affected by 
changes in self-esteem. Patterning of Ss’ ratings support 
past research which has suggested that increases in self- 
esteem, while experienced as pleasant, represent a 
potential threat. 
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2422. Parker, Michael C. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Signification and the assessment of experienc- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 
35(4-A), 1986-1987. 

2423. Patterson, Charlotte J. & Mischel, Walter. (U 
Virginia) Effects of temptation-inhibiting and task- 
facilitating plans on self-control. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 209-217. 
— Compared the effects of 2 kinds of self-instructional 
plans (temptation-inhibiting and task-facilitating) on the 
performance of 48 3-5 yr olds in a resistance to 
temptation paradigm. In the experimental situation, Ss 
were motivated to work on a repetitive task in the face of 
tempting distractions. Presence and absence of the 2 
plans were varied in a 2 X 2 design. Both plans were 
task relevant, but one suggested that the S direct his or 
her attention away from the temptation (temptation- 
inhibiting plan) while the other suggested that the S 
direct his or her attention toward the task (task-facilitat- 
ing plan). Dependent measures assessed time spent 
working and amount of work completed by Ss in each 
condition. Results show that Ss' performance was 
significantly improved in temptation-inhibiting but not 
in task-facilitating self-instructional plan conditions. 
Implications for the nature of cognitive processes which 
mediate successful resistance to temptation are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

2424. Poppen, Paul. (George Washington U) Sex 
differences in moral judgment. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 313-315. —Investigat- 
ed the effects of varying story content on sex differences 
in moral judgment, using 50 male and 54 female college 
students. Three conflict stories which dealt with the 
female role were used along with the Heinz dilemma, 
which deals principally with the male role. For all stories 
the male distribution of moral judgment stages differed 
significantly from the female distribution. Results seem 
to support the contention that sex differences are 
independent of story content. 

2425. Prociuk, Terry J. & Breen, Lawrence J. (U 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Machiavellianism and 
locus of control. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 98(1), 141-142. —Administered Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale, the Mach V Scale, and Leven- 
son's Internal (I), Powerful Others (P), and Chance (C) 
Scales to 32 male and 65 female undergraduates. Results 
suggest that (a) Machiavellianism is related to a specific 
control expectancy, (b) Machiavellianism and internal 
control are mutually exclusive orientations, and (c) sex- 
related dependency and conformity variables influence 
the locus of control and Machiavellianism Med 

2426. Revelle, William; Amaral, Phyllis & iff, 
Susan. (Northwestern U) Introversion/extroversion, 
time stress, and caffeine: Effect on verbal performance. 
Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 192(4235), 149-150. —Predicted 
that introverted individuals would be more susceptible to 
performance decrements under moderate levels of stress 
than would extraverted individuals and that the correla- 
tion between the introversion-extraversion dimension 
and prformance would increase as stress was increased. 
Verbal ability tests similar to the Graduate Record 
Examination were administered to Ss under conditions 
presumed to differ in their arousing properties—lack of 
sleep, relaxation, or time pressure—and were given either 
placebo or 200 mg caffeine. Ss completed the Eysenck 
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Personality Inventory (Form A) while waiting for the 
“caffeine” to take effect. Time pressure and caffeine 
differentially affected the performance of introverts on 
the verbal ability tests. With time pressure and caffeine, 
the performance of introverts fell significantly compared 
to that of extraverts, whose performance improved wi 
stress. Findings suggest a paradigm for studying the 
effects on performance of stressors in conjunction with 
dimensions of personality. (22 ref) —B. McLean. 

2427. Sheikh, Anees A. & Twerski, Michael. (Mar- 
quette U) Future-time perspective in Negro and White 
adolescents. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 308. —Compared future time perspective, 1 
ТАТ stories, їп 19 Black апа 19 White high 
students of lower socioeconomic status. In cards depict- 
ing Black figures, White Ss exhibited a constricted future 
time perspective as compared to cards depicting White 
figures. There were no differences in Black Ss’ responses 
to either set of cards. 

2428. Simonton, Dean K. (U Arkansas, Fayetteville) 
Biographical determinants of achieved eminence: A 
multivariate approach to the Cox data. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 
218-226. —Used multiple regression analysis to reexa- 
mine C. Cox's (1926) sample of 301 genuises in order to 
test the hypothesis that ranked eminence of creators and 
leaders is a function of both substantive (developmental 
and productive) variables and methodological artifacts. 
Results indicate that ranked eminence is(a)a curvilinear 
inverted-U function of education for creators but a 
negative linear function for leaders, (b) a positive linear 
functions of versatility for leaders only, and (c) а 
curvilinear U-shaped function of life span for creators 
but à *backwards-J" function for leaders. Although 
creators were more intelligent than leaders, the correla- 
tion that Cox found between intelligence and ranked 
eminence was shown to be an artifact of data reliability 
and especially, а time-wise sampling bias. It was also 
shown that father’s status had no direct impact on 
ranked eminence. (58 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2429. Soat, Douglas M. (Marquette U) Cognitive 
style, self-concept, and expressed willingness to help 
others. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 2063-2064. 

2430. Spencer, Maurice J. (U Wisconsin) An analysis 
of selected background factors as possible predictors 


tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4263. 

2431. Stek, Robert J. & Bass, Barry A. (U Saskatche- 
wan, Regina, 
ceived locus of control among students interested in 
meditation. Psychological Reports, 
Pt 1), 1019-1022. — Administered the Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory (РОГ) апа Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale to 17 college students who were very 
interested in transcendental meditation (attended 2 free 
lectures and paid an initiation fee for a 4-day course), 34 
students who attended at least 1 of the 2 lectures, 27 
students who stated they were not interested, and an 
unselected control group of 30 other students. Degree of 
interest in meditation was not significantly related to 
either locus of control or personal adjustment. —L. 
Gorsey- 
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2432. Stroebe, Wolfgang; Eagly, Alice H. & Stroebe, 
Margaret S. (Philipps-U Marburg, W German: ) Self- 
esteem and the perceived of friendly and 
unfriendly acts. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
387-389. —To examine the hypothesis 
person will шү anothers behavior toward 
him as consistent with hi 56 psychology 
students of high or low chronic self-esteem ( 


received either a positive 1 
themselves written by another under either sincere OF 
role-playing instructions and then had to determine 
under which instructions the evaluation Was written. 
Results confirm the general hypothesis: High self-esteem 
Ss attributed the sitive evaluation more and 
negative evaluation less to personal feelings than did low 
self-esteem Ss, demonstrating that a person’s self-esteem 
affects the inferences he draws regarding another 

rson's feelings toward him. 

2433. Svanum, Soren & 

Montana) Manipulation of trait anxiety through cogni- 
tive relabeling. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974 Vol 1(1), 371-379. _Hypothesized thi 
anxious undergraduates (as determined b 
on the Trait Anxiety scale of the State- 
Inventory) who read low anxious statements in the 
presence of a “truth” light (as opposed to a “lie” or 
“neutral” light) will subsequently decrease their trait 
anxiety scores. Ss subsequently ta -recorded a descrip- 
tion of a low anxious person, rea in the presence of the 
truth light, and then took either а postex erimental 
uestionnaire or the Trait Anxiety scale again. Results 
support the hypothesis, suggesting that Ss reevaluated 
their perception of presentation of the quantity of trait 
y they possessed, and also support D. J. Bem's 
person comes to understand 
himself, at least in part, through self-observation. 
Fisher, 


hypnotically 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 267-270. —258 female undergrad- 
uates who were at 
volunteered for a weight control program had signifi- 
cantly higher Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Suscep- 
tibility scores than 8 other groups reported in the 
literature. It is speculated that either a basic personality 
trait or the demand characteristics of the weight program 
contributed to this group’s unusually high hypnotic 
susceptibility. —Journal abstract. 

2435. Touhey, John C. & Villemez, Wayne J. (Florida 
Atlantic U) Need achievement and risk-taking prefer- 
ence: A clarification. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 32(4), 713-719. —Conducted 
an experiment with 95 college students. To clarify the 
role of attribution processes in achievement behavior, the 
effects of self-rated task ability and effort- or ability- 
inducing task instructions were examined in a replication 
and extension of previous findings on achievement 
motivation and risk-taking preferences. Independent of 
need achievement, it was found that Ss low in task abilit 
consistently selected more intermediate risks that hi : 
ability Ss, and a predicted 3-way interaction (p < .001) 
established that differences in risk-taking preferences 
among low-need achievers were moderated by abili 
instructions, while differences among high-n keen 
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ers were moderated by effort instructions. The implica- 
tions of the findings for previous studies on personality 
correlates of achievement motivation are discussed, and 
it is proposed that self-judgments of ability among high 
and low need achievers are determined by different 
attributional processes. —Journal abstract. 

2436. Tresemer, David. Research on fear of success: 
Full annotated bibliography. Caralog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 38-39. 

2437. Valle, Valarie A. & Koeske, Gary F. (U 
Pittsburgh) Sex differences in the relationship of POI 
self-actualization to other adjustment and maturity 
measures. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 
Vol 1(1), 310-312. —Data from 69 18-46 yr old college 
students do not support a simple and general relationship 
of self-actualization, internality, and moral reasoning 
maturity. Self-actualization was significantly related to 
internality only for males. Internality was not related to 
moral maturity. Rotters Internal-External Control 
Scale, the Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability scale, the 
Moral Maturity Scale, and the Personal Orientation 
Inventory were employed. 

2438. Vasudeva, Promila, (Panjab U, Chandigarh, 
India) Sex differences among post-graduate students in 
regard to conservatism-radicalism. Psychological Stud- 
ies, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 60-63. —Studied conservatism 
and radicalism in 523 male and 593 female postgraduate 
students at Panjab University. No statistically significant 
differences between the sexes were found. These results 
are compared and contrasted with those of other studies, 
and a warning is given against. generalizing from the 
findings in view of the limited character of the sample 
studied. (30 ref) —/. Davis. 

2439. Vollmer, Fred. (U Bergen Psykologisk Inst, 
Norway) Achievement motivation and field independ- 
ence. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1975 Vol 16(4), 
327-330. — Previous studies on the relationship between 
achievement motivation and field independence appear 
to have concentrated on the hope of success motive and 
Embedded Figures Test measures of field independence. 
The present study relates measures of both hope of 
success and fear of failure to performance on the Rod 
and Frame Test; Ss were 47 male undergraduates. It was 
found that a group with high Hope of Success/high Fear 
of Failure and 1 with low Hope of Success/low Fear of 
Failure were more field dependent than a group with 
high Hope of Success/low Fear of Failure and 1 with low 
Hope of Success/high Fear of Failure. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the Yerkes-Dodson law. High 
Hope of Success/high Fear of Failure was assumed to 
reflect a too high level of effort output or arousal, 
whereas low Hope of Success/low Fear of Failure was 
assumed to reflect a too low level of effort expenditure. 
According to a 2nd interpretation, the field dependent 
performance of high/high and low/low groups was 
assumed to relate to a confused/uncertain self-image. 
—Journal abstract. 

2440. Wild, Bradford S. & Hanes, Carolyn.(Tufts U) A 
dynamic conceptual framework of generalized adapta- 
tion to stressful stimuli. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 319-334. —Reviews the currently 
popular definitions and theoretical arguments of the 
“stress” perspective with the purpose of integrating this 
material into a general paradigm. The literature has been 
concerned primarily with 2 parallel processes which 
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purport to account for the individual’s coping and 
adaptive behavior, one characterized by the interplay of 
internal, psychological forces, and the other by external, 
environmental factors. These 2 general processes are 
integrated by expanding the general models presented by 
B. Dohrenwend (see PA, Vol 36:4CA94D) to include 
feedback processes. It is argued that adaptation to stress 
is a dynamic process and that the failure to adapt is often 
the result of a continuing process of past failures by the 
organism to cope effectively with less severe stressful 
stimuli, each failure feeding back to affect future 
attempts to cope with new environmental demands. (29 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2441. Wilson, Robert W. (New York U) Persistence 
and change in the priestly role in relation to role 
satisfaction: A study of Roman Catholic priests and ex- 
priests. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4267-4268. 

2442. Wood, John T. (Ctr for Studies of the Person, Ja 
Jolla, CA) What are you afraid of? A guide to dealing 
with your fears. Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1976. xiv, 178 р: $7.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). — Discusses 
the nature and types of fear, the relationship between 
anxiety and phobias, developmental changes in fear, how 
people respond to a fearful individual, how fears and 
phobias limit personal growth, and how they can be 
overcome. 
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2443. Blashfield, Roger К. & Draguns, Juris С. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Evaluative criteria for psychiat- 
ric classification. Journal of Abnormal E 
1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 140-150. — Presents 4 criteria for 
the evaluation of psychiatric classification systems; 
reliability, coverage, descriptive validity, and predictive 
validity. The criteria of coverage and reliability stand in 
a necessarily inverse relation to each other and are 
difficult to meet simultaneously. Descriptive validity 
refers to the relative homogeneity of categories within a 
classification, whereas predictive validity is concerned 
with the pragmatic usefulness of a classification for 
treatment decisions. Predictive validity can be evaluated 
either by a treatment response by diagnosis interaction 
or by establishing its contribution as a moderating 
variable in linear regression equations. It is pointed out 
that the application of these 4 criteria is related to the 
scientific utility of classification but may be antagonistic 
to the purpose of communication. (69 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2444. Bruch, Hilde. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Texas 
Medical Ctr, Houston) Obesity and anorexia nervosa: 
Psychosocial aspects. Australian & New Zealand Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 159-161. —Explores 
the question of whether psychological problems are the 
cause or the result of obesity. It is noted that progress in 
understanding these conditions is dependent on the 
recognition that obesity is a complex condition deter- 
mined by many simultaneously interacting DU The 
role that societal pressures toward slenderness plays, 
interacting with an obese person's lack of inner security 
often instilled in childhood, is examined. Organizing 
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experiences early in life are related to the absence of 
hunger awareness that contributes to overeating. It is 
concluded that people with poor self-concepts are most 
vulnerable to social pressures, and that people who 
become obese later in life typically are not зо insecure. 
The need for both a more reasonable social attitude and 
for psychological help in obesity is noted. —R. Hall. 

2445. Cermak, Laird S. & Moreines, Judith.(VA Hosp, 
Psychology Service, Boston, MA) Verbal retention 
deficits in aphasic and amnesic patients. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 16-27. —11 aphasics, 11 
Korsakoff alcoholics, 10 patients with damage to the 
nondominant hemisphere, 11 non-Korsakoff alcoholics, 
and 10 orthopedic controls (mean ages 53.2, 52.6, 54.3, 
47.5, and 42.7 yrs, respectively) were asked to detect 
either repeated ietters, repeated words, rhyming words, 
or words from the same category during the reading of a 
list. The number of intervening words had a greater 
effect on the aphasics for all conditions than it did for 
the other groups (Exp I). However, when the rate of 
Presentation was slowed in Exp II, with new Ss, aphasics 
showed considerable improvement while the other 
KU maintained their same level of performance. The 

orsakoff Ss were impaired only on the semantic task 
(same category inclusion) and did not improve at the 
slower presentation rate. An interpretation based on 
speed and level of information processing abilities is 
given. —Journal abstract. 

2446. Coleman, James H. et al Neurological 
manifestations of chronic marihuana intoxication. Part 
I: Paresis of the fourth cranial nerve. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 29. - Discusses the 
presence of a unilateral paresis of the ocular superior 
Oblique muscle in 20 17-28 yr old chronic, medium- 
heavy marihuana users who complained of frontal and 
temporal headaches. Ss were compared with 23 addition- 
al patients who also complained of similar headaches. 
Since this condition occurs naturally in less than 5% of 
the population, the role of cannabis in the development 
of the paresis is discussed. 

2447. Gerson, Allan. Validity and reliability of the 
Hooper Visual Organization Test. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 95-100. —Administered the 
Hooper Visual Organization Test to 68 19-62 yr old Ss, 
of whom 16 had organic brain damage, 19 had functional 
disorders, and 33 were normal. The instrument was 
shown to be reliable (r — .80); however, clear-cut 
discriminations between groups were not achieved. 
There were significant differences in scores of normal 
and damaged groups, functional and damaged Ss, but 
not functional and normal Ss. The qualitative signs said 
to aid in differentiations were totally absent from all 
protocols. Performance was affected in part by IQ. There 

was a 19% false negative rate for the functionals and a 
51% false positive rate for normals, It is concluded that 
this device is of dubious clinical value. —Journal 
abstract. 

2448. Müller, H. F. et al. (Douglas Hosp Ctr EEG 
Lab, Montreal, Canada) A psychogeriatric assessment 

program: IV. Interdisciplinary aspects. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 24(2), 54—57. 
— Discusses the interdisciplinary aspects of the psycho- 
geriatric assessments described in 3 previous papers on 
the basis of factor analysis findings and their significance 
in diagnosis, treatment, planning, and theory. The 
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difference between basic biopsychologic dysfunctions 
(including pathohistologic changes and various counter- 
т and psychosocial dysfunctions шен 
becomes clear statistically as well as clinically. This 
difference probably is fundamental, in the sense that 
intact biopsychologic functions are elementary tools for 
the psychosocial functions. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
2449. Rosen, Gerald M. (U Oregon) Associative 
homogeneity may affect the persistence of illusory 
correlations but does not account for their occurrence. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
239. — Discusses G. M. Rosen's (see PA, Vol 54:11957) 
suggestion that associative homogeneity, as described by 
L. J. and J. P. Chapman (see PA, Vol 43:13004), may 
influence the persistence of illusory correlations. It is 
ointed out, however, that Rosen’s suggestion should not 
d confused with issues of causality raised in the 
Chapmans' article. 


Mental Disorders 


2450. Bath, Kent E.; Daly, Daniel L. & Nesselroade, 
John R. (State University Coll New York, Buffalo) 
Replicability of factors derived from individual P-tech- 
nique analyses. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 147-156. —Four hospitalized 
female schizophrenics performed self-ratings on a bat- 
tery of variables (R. B. Cattell’s 42 bipolar behavior 
rating traits scale) for 60 consecutive days. The variables 
were factored separately for each S, and the factors were 
then rotated to solutions which were maximally invariant 
from each other. Factor matching among Ss was then 
assessed by congruence coefficients. The factors which 
replicated over persons appeared to be broad, 2nd-order 
dimensions identifiable as Social Desirability, Extraver- 
sion, and Anxiety. Results are discussed in relation to 
nomothetic vs idiographic еш of psychology and the 
study of intraindividual change by P-techniques as a 
methodology of clinical interest. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2451. Byrne, D. G. (Australian National U, Social 
Psychiatry Research Unit, Canberra) A psychophysio- 
logical distinction between types of depressive states. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 181-185. — Tested the hypothesis 
that clinical dissimilarities between patients underlie 
differences in psychophysiological functioning. 10 neu- 
rotic depressives, 8 psychotic lepressives, and 11 normal 
controls were given lamp presentation stimuli at 20-sec 
intervals; polygraph, GSR, EKG readings, and heart rate 
values were recorded. Three measures of electrodermal 
reactivity were derived: mean skin resistance response 
(SRR) amplitude, spontaneous SRR frequency, and SRR 
habituation rate. Neurotic depressive Ss showed a 
significantly higher mean SRR amplitude and frequency, 
and a significantly slower SRR habituation rate than 
either of the other 2 samples. These and other results are 
еч as supporting the hypothesis. (31 ref) —R. 

all. 

2452. Cabassi, Filippo; Taddia, Giorgio & Taddia 
Scioli, Rosangela. (U Milan Psychology Inst, Faculty of 
Medicine, Italy) [Experiences with “ amily Rorschach” 
as a psychodiagnostic method.] (Ital) Bollettino di 
Psicologia Applicata, 1974(Aug-Dec) No 124-126, 


75-106. —Administered the Rorschach conjointly to 
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families of schizophrenic patients, to obtain information 
about communication and interpersonal dynamics with- 
in the family. Results with 3 families are presented, 
describing the patient, reporting the family’s answers to 
the cards, and analyzing the family interaction thus 
revealed. The “Family Rorschach” was found to be a 
valuable psychodiagonostic tool, enabling clinicians to 
evaluate the patients in a wider context in a short time. 
—S. Finzi. 

2453. Carpenter, Mary D. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Community Research Program, New 
York) Sensitivity to syntactic structure: Good versus 
poor premorbid schizophrenics. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 41-50. —24 16-35 yr 
old acute schizophrenics with either good or poor 
premorbid histories were compared with control groups 
of 24 undergraduates and 12 6th-grade children on their 
sensitivity to syntactic structure in speech perception. Ss 
listened to strings of unconnected words, sentences with 
clicks embedded before, in, or after a clause break, and a 
passage of connected discourse that was interrupted at 
specific intervals after either a l- or 2-clause sentence. 
During designated test pauses they wrote down as many 
words as they could recall and indicated the location of 
the click in the sentences. The schizophrenics showed 
poor overall recall but did not differ from the control 
groups in the proportion of recall attributable to 
syntactic structure. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2454. Chapman, Loren J.; Chapman, Jean P. & Daut, 
Randall L. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Schizophrenic 
inability to disattend from strong aspects of meaning. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 
35-40. —Tested К. L. Cromwell and P. К. Dokecki's 
(1968) theory that excessive response by schizophrenics 
to strong aspects of meaning of words and deficient 
response to weak aspects of meaning reflect an inability 
to disattend from strong aspects of meaning. 79 schizo- 
phrenics (40 off and 39 on drugs) were given 2 multiple- 
choice subtests asking for identification of aspects of 
meaning of words. Items of one subtest contained both a 
strong and a weak aspect of meaning and items of the 
other contained 2 weak aspects of meaning. The subtests 
had been matched on diíficulty and reliability for 166 
normal Ss. The schizophrenics identified weak aspects of 
meaning no worse when strong aspects of meaning were 
present than when they were absent. Findings argue 
against Cromwell and Dokecki's theory. Schizophrenics’ 
excessive response to strong aspects of meaning on other 
tasks probably reflects a defect in screening and a 
resultant heightened expression of a normal bias. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2455. Coyne, James C. (Miami U, OH) Depression 
and the response of others. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 186-193. —Tested the 
hypotheses that (a) normal Ss respond differentially to 
the behavior of depressed patients, (b) this differential 
response is due to the fact that the target individuals are 
depressed, and not that they are patients, and (c) this 
pattern can be related to the symptomatology of 
depression. Each of 45 normal female undergraduates 
conversed on the telephone with either a depressed 
patient (n = 15), a nondepressed patient (n = 15), or a 
normal control (л = 15). It was found that following 
the phone conversation, Ss who had spoken to depressed 
patients were themselves significantly more depressed, 
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anxious, hostile, and rejecting. Measures of activity, 
approval responses, hope statements, and genuineness 
did not distinguish between S groups or between target 
groups, but important differences were found in the Ss' 
perception of the patients. It was proposed that environ- 
mental response may play an important role in the 
maintenance of depressed behavior. Furthermore, spe- 
cial skills may be required of the depressed person to 
cope with the environment his behavior creates. (21 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

2456. Davis, Kathryn M. & Blaney, Paul H. (Camarillo 
State Hosp, CA) Overinclusion and self-editing in 
schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 51-60. —Gave 2 Epstein-type 
overinclusion tasks and 2 Password-type editing tasks to 
80 schizophrenics (age range 17-49 yrs) and 20 normal 
controls (age range 22-42 yrs). For each of the 2 types of 
test, 1 test was in a free-response format and the other 
was in a choice format. Test format was not an 
important variable in accounting for group differences. 
Schizophrenics rated as severely disordered and delu- 
sional showed a nonspecific deficit on all 4 tests. Less 
disordered and nondelusional Ss performed in the 
normal range on both overinclusion tests but showed a 
deficit on both editing tasks. Results suggest that 
although overinclusion is a correlate of degree of 
pathology, role-taking deficit is a correlate of the 
schizophrenia-nonschizophrenia dichotomy. (30 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

2457. Depue, Richard A. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
An activity-withdrawal distinction in schizophrenia: 
Behavioral, clinical, brain damage, and neurophysiolog- 
ical correlates. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Apr) Vol 85(2, 174-185. —Although P. H. 
Venables introduced an activity-withdrawal distinction 
in schizophrenia in 1957, the activity variable has been 
virtually neglected in the research literature on this 
disorder. This is clearly unwarranted because, as this 
paper illustrates, this distinction is potentially related to 
a number of behavioral, clinical, brain damage, and 
neurophysiological variables. In addition to the presenta- 
tion of new data, these variables are discussed in relation 
to the activity- withdrawal distinction, and future re- 
search is proposed. (42 ref) — Journal abstract. 

2458. Dunham, H. Warren. (Wayne State U Medical 
School) Society, culture, and mental disorder. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 147-156. 
—Critically examines theories and hypotheses that 
purport to explain the process by which selected sociocul- 
tural factors make their ingression into the personality 
and emerge as mental symptoms and/or mental disor- 
ders. The difficulties of isolating these specific factors 
stem from 2 unresolved methodological concerns. One is 
the uncertainty as to whether functional mental illness 
can be differentiated into several qualitatively distinct 
syndromes or whether it forms a unity of a more generic 
character. The other is the failure to formulate a valid 
social-psychological theory that can demonstrate that 
selected sociocultural factors contribute to the molding 
of a mental illness observed in th phenotype. 15 
propositions are presented to summarize the factual 
knowledge that emerges from the social-psychological, 
epidemiological and cultural studies examined. (60 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2459. Friedrich, Otto. Going crazy: An inquiry into 
madness in our time. New York, NY: Simon & 
Schuster, 1976. 384 p. $9.95, — Discusses the phenome- 
non of insanity, avoiding official definitions and termi- 
nology, and instead emphasizing personal accounts of 
what it is like to “go crazy,” the various causes of 
insanity, from political ambition to emotional disap- 
pointments, and historical changes in attitudes toward 
the insane. 

2460. Hauri, Peter. (Dartmouth Medical School) 
Dreams in patients remitted from reactive depression. 
Journal {/ Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 85(1), 
1-10, — Ten female and 1 male 23-63 yr old patients who 
had been fully remitted from serious reactive depression 
and 11 matched normal controls slept 3 nights in the 
laboratory where sleep mentation (mainly from REM 
periods) was collected. REM dreams from remitted 
patients still showed more masochism than dreams from 
controls, more hostility in the environment, and more 
inanimate objects exerting physical effort. Remitted 

atients also dreamed more about the past than controls. 

urthermore, REM and sleep onset narratives were 
shorter in remitted patients than in controls, but NREM 
narratives were of equal length. Results suggest that 
some personality traits are chronically disturbed and do 
not improve when patients remit from reactive depres- 
sion. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2461. Heinroth, Johann C. Textbook of disturbances 
of mental life or disturbances of the soul and their 
treatment: Volume |: Theory. Volume Il: Practice. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins U, 1975. Ixxviii, 229 p. 
$17, —Presents a new, 2-volume translation of Johann 
Christian Heinroth's study of mental pathology, which 
was first published in 1818. The work of Heinroth is 
based on a broad religious perspective in which mental 
disease is regarded as a manifestation of sin, although he 
was one of the major forces in ovr gee chiatry as 
the domain of the physician rather than о! the philoso- 
pher or theologian. 

2462. Kaminsky, Michael J. & Slavney, Phillip R. (U 
Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, Portland) Methodology and 
personality in Briquet's syndrome: A reappraisal. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
85-88. —Describes a case of Briquet's syndrome in a 
man and discusses the relationship of that condition to 
personality features, Briquet's syndrome is viewed as a 
set of behaviors arising from personality traits, and it is 
suggested that examination of the genesis and treatment 
of the condition be shifted to a characterological 
approach. 

2463. Klein, David C. & Seligman, Martin E. (U 
Pennsylvania) Reversal of performance deficits and 
perceptual deficits in learned helplessness and depres- 
sion. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
85(1), 11-26. —Tested therapeutic implications of the 
learned helplessness model of depression in 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 128 undergraduates. Depression 
was assessed with the Beck Depression Inventory. Non- 
depressed Ss receiving inescapable noise and depressed/ 
no-noise Ss later showed noise escape deficits in a 
shuttlebox and perceptions of response-reinforcement 
independence when compared with nondepressed/ 
no-noise Ss. Experience withsolvable discrimination prob- 
lems reversed the escape deficits and perceptions of 
response-reinforcement independence associated with 
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both inescapability and depression. Results popport the 
learned helplessness mode! of depression, whic! claims 
(a) that uncontrollable events induce distorted percep- 
tions of response-reinforcement independence in nonde- 
pressed people which cause performance deficits parallel 
to those found in naturally occurring depression, and (b) 
that experience. with controllable events reverses the 
perceptions. of response-reinforcement independence 
and the performance deficits associated with both 
helplessness and depression. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

464. Klinge, Valerie; Vaziri, Habib & Lennox, 
Kathleen. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, MI) Comparison of 
psychiatric inpatient male and female adolescent drug 
abusers, /nternational Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 
11(2), 309-323. —Compared questionnaire data from 81 
male and 62 female drug-abusing adolescent psychiatric 
inpatients, considering etiological, environmental, and 
social variables, Results indicate that frequency, dura- 
tion, and pattern of abuse did not differ significantly 
between males and females. Factor analyses, however, 
revealed that for females, drug abuse and pathology were 
associated with family related variables; for males, abuse 
and pathology emerged as factors orthogonal to family 
drug abuse and family pathology. These findings 
indicate that female pathology is more reactive to the 
family situation, and raise the hypothesis that when the 
female separates from the family her pathology will 
decrease more than that of the male who separates. 

Journal abstract. 

2465. Koh, Soon D.; Kayton, Lawrence & Peterson, 
Rolf A. (Michael Reese Hosp, Psychosomatic & Psychi- 
atric Inst, Chicago, IL) Affective encoding and conse- 
quent remembering in schizophrenic young adults. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
156-166. —Investigated whether schizophrenics’ recall 
deficit can be ameliorated if appropriate encoding 
behaviors are experimentally induced, using 18 schizo- 
phrenics, 15 nonschizophrenic psychiatric patients, and 
19 normals. In Session 1, the S was shown 50 words on a 
screen one at a time and rated them in terms of 
peers aoe (orienting task); an unex- 
pected free recall followed (incidental recall). In Session 

given | wk later, the S was forewarned about the recall 
test prior to his engagement in the orienting task for 
another 50-word list; 4 free-recall trials followed (inten- 
tional recall). The recalls of the 3 groups were compara- 
ble in both sessions. The recall performance was also 
examined separately for the pleasant and unpleasant 
words, as rated by the Ss. AII 5 groups tended to recall 
pleasant words more often than unpleasant words. It is, 
therefore, concluded that the schizophrenics’ recall and 
pleasure deficits are probably remediable by means of 
attentional and encoding treatments. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2466. MacDonough, Tomi S. (97th General Hosp, 
Frankfurt, W Germany) Derivation of a composite small 
animal score for the Fear Survey Schedule-III: Behavior- 
al and subjective report correlates. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 231-234. —Evaluated the 
usefulness of a composite score for small animals 
(derived from the Fear Survey Schedule-III) in predict- 
ing overt avoidance behavior. The animals included in 
the composite item are flying insects, stinging insects, 
crawling insects, mice and rats, worms, bats, spiders, and 
snakes. 110 female college students participated in a 
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treatment program designed to reduce their fear of 
snakes and filled out the Fear Survey Schedule-III prior 
to entering treatment. The composite small animal score 
was significantly correlated with an individual snake 
item score (.61) and an avoidance behavior measure for a 
nonpoisonous snake (-.35). The composite score may be 
useful in evaluating and selecting Ss with generalized 
fears of a variety of small animals, although it should be 
used along with other measures of fear, (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2467. MacLean, George & Robertson, Brian M. 
(Montreal Children’s Hosp, Quebec, Canada) Self- 
enucleation and Psychosis: Report of two cases and 
discussion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 33(2), 243-249. —Reports 2 cases of self-enucleation 
and the case histories of the 2 schizophrenic men who 
carried out this drastic form of self-mutilation. In a 
review of the literature and consideration of the case 
material, it is concluded that castration fears, failure to 
resolve oedipal conflicts, repressed homosexual impulses, 
Severe guilt, and self-punishment are ubiquitous phe- 
nomena in such cases. However, psychosis, most proba- 
bly schizophrenia, with a severe disturbance in body 
image, are necessary variables in the act of self-enuclea- 
tion. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2468. Marks, Philip A. & Monroe, Lawrence J. (Ohio 
State U) Correlates of adolescent poor sleepers. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 243-246, 
—From a nationwide study by P. A. Marks et al (1974) 
of 831 White, emotionally disturbed adolescents (aged 
12-18 yrs), 53 poor sleepers were identified to study 
personality and E goca] characteristics associated 
with sleep disturbance. Psychotherapist ratings of 680 
variables were examined by comparing the endorsement 
rates of the poor-sleep criterion group with the remaining 
778 adolescents using a split-sample procedure. The 
results yielded 31 significant, cross-validated characteris- 
tics that differentiate poor sleepers. Among those 
characteristics which emerged were anxiety, tension, 
Obsession, depression, sensitivity, somatic concerns, and 
multiple neurotic manifestations. The findings have 
si түн for the understanding and clinical treatment 
of poor sleepers or insomniacs and emphasize the need 
for a more integrated Vs a approach in contrast 
to the current search for the physiological and biochemi- 
cal bases for classifying and altering sleep disturbances. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2469. McGlashan, Thomas H. & Carpenter, William T. 
(Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, MD) Postpsychotic depres- 
Sion in schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 231-239. — Presents a review and a 
reformulation of findings of severe depression in patients 
emerging from psychotic states. The clinical picture 
usually resembles that of a retarded depression with 
strong neurasthenic and schizoid components. It fre- 

uently emerges after a patient has been discharged from 
the hospital and may often go unnoticed. When 
manifest, the syndrome is usually stable phenomenologi- 
cally, is often lengthy, and may be resistant to all 
modalities of treatment. Postpsychotic depression is 
relatively neglected clinical area despite the risk of 
suicide and prolonged suffering. Therapeutic persever- 
ence purportedly can improve the patient's long-term 
Prognosis, and the phenomenon itself may be a favorable 
Prognostic sign. (62 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2470. Otteson, James P. & Н Philip S, (U 
Chicago) Cognitive controls d en via З 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 852), 
125-139. —Studied 90 psychiatric inpatients (nonpsy- 
chotic, S psychotic, schizophrenic) and 
35 normal controls to (a) determine whether some of the 
traditional cognitive controls could be isolated in these 
patients and (b) evaluate whether various diagnostic 
groups differed from each other and from normals in 
terms of these congitive controls. Ss were administered a 
battery of cognitive control tasks (e.g., the Phillips Scale 
of Premorbid Adjustment, WAIS, and Rorschach tests). 
With age, socioeconomic status, and verbal IQ as 
covariates, the factor structure for the total group was 
similar to that reported in other studies of cognitive 
control organization in the normal population. Schizo- 
phrenic and other psychiatric patients were not charac- 
terized by distinctly different organizations of cognitive 
controls. Although patients showed specific areas of 
cognitive dysfunctions, these seemed to be related to 
degree of disorganization. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2471. Pecklord, Thomas; Templer, Donald I. & Ruff, 
Carol F. (Waterford Hosp, St John's, Canada) American 
bias of WAIS administered to Canadian patients. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 
7(4), 446-448. —Compared the performance of New- 
foundland and Kentucky psychiatric patients on the 
Information and Picture Completion subtests of the 
WAIS. Results indicate the WAIS norm may not be 
completely suitable for English-speaking populations 
outside the US. 

2472. Pfeiffer, Kenneth & Maltzman, Irving. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Warned reaction times of 
manic-depressive patients with and without lithium. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
194-200. — To assess the performance of manic-depres- 
sive patients and Pro кенд а warned reaction 
time task was employed with 20 normal control Ss and 
36 manic-depressive outpatients in the free, hypomanic, 
and depressed states, with and without maintenance 
levels of lithium carbonate. A warning light appeared at 
a variable interval preceding a light to which the S 
responded with a keypress. All Ss received both a regular 
and an irregular series with warning intervals of 1, 2, 4, 8, 
and 16 sec. In the regular series, blocks of intervals 
followed every other interval equally often. Manic- 
depressives were uniformly slower than controls in both 
series at all intervals. Maintenance levels of lithium 
facilitated reaction times particularly at the longer 
intervals in the irregular series. Depressive as well as 
hypomanic states tended to yield faster reaction times 
than the free state. —Journal abstract. 

2473. Pilowsky, I. (Royal Adelaide Hosp, Australia) 
Dimensions of abnormal illness behaviour. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 93), 
141-147. —Reports an address presented at the First 
Pacific Congress of Psychiatry at Melbourne, Australia, 
May 1975. The sociological concept of illness behavior is 
elaborated, and abnormal illness behavior (aj rent 
disturbance of "normal" illness behavior) is explored in 
relation to psychopathological phenomena such as 
hypochondriasis. The development of an Illness Behavi- 
our Questionnaire is described, and results of its 
application are analyzed. Implications and questions 
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raised about the doctor-patient relationship are noted. 
(17 ref) —R. Hall. 

2474. Raphael, Beverley. ( Repatriation General Hosp, 
Concord, Australia) The management of pathological 
grief. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 173-180. —Outlines the major forms 
of pathological grief, and presents general principles for 
their management. The forms include suppressed, inhib- 
ited, and distorted grief, and sometimes accompanied by 
extreme anger or guilt. Treatment approaches include 
encouragement of the expression of suppressed affects, 
especially sadness, anger, and guilt; and going over of 
memories and feelings from the lost relationship. Also 
discussed are establishment of the therapeutic contract; 
specific exploration of the response to the death and the 
pre-existing relationship; resistances; interpretation of 
defenses; assessment of progress of mourning; social 
network factors; termination; and transference and 
counter-transference. An illustrative case history is 
included. —Journal abstract. 

2475. Raulin, Michael L. & Chapman, Loren J. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Schizophrenic recall and contextu- 
al constraint. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 

1976(Apr), Vol 85(2). 151-155. —Compared the effects 
of contextual constraint and list length on short-term 
recall of word lists by 24 chronic schizophrenics (aged 
23-62 yrs) and 120 normal males (prison inmates and 
firemen). One subtest consisting of relatively short lists of 
low constraint and | subtest consisting of longer lists of 
high constraint were matched on mean, variance, and 
shape of the distribution of item difficulties, variance of 
subtest scores, shape of the distribution of subtest scores, 
and subtest reliability. These psychometrically matched 
subtests were used to compute a difference score of 
accuracy on low-constraint lists minus accuracy on high- 
constraint lists. On this difference score, schizophrenics 
scored lower than normals with the same total accuracy 
scores. The direction of this difference was opposite to 
that found in 4 previous studies of the effects of 
contextual constraint on recall by schizophrenics. It is 
concluded that the findings of the previous studies are 
robably artifacts of the use of unmatched tasks and that 
schizophrenic deficit in recall is not increased more by 
an increase in contextual constraint than by a shortening 
of word lists. In fact, the data suggest that precisely the 
opposite may be true. —Journal abstract. 

2476. Schaefer, Charles E. & Higgins, Joseph. (Child- 
ren's Village, Dobbs Ferry, NY) A note on the 
relationship between the Comfortable Interpersonal 
Distance Scale and the sociometric status of emotional- 
ly disturbed children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 128(1st half), 91-93. —Investigated the 
relationship between 2 measures of social attraction or 
status: the recently developed Comfortable Interpersonal 
Distance (CID) Scale and a traditional measure of 
sociometric status. Both measures were recorded for 70 
8-13 yr old emotionally disturbed, males who were in 

residential treatment. Results indicate that the 2 meas- 
ures were very highly correlated, indicating that the more 
an S was liked by his cottage peers, the closer these peers 
indicated that they would like to sit next to the S in a 
room, Thus, physical interpersonal distance seems to be 
a nonverbal way of communicating liking for a person. 
—Journal abstract. 
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atric patients, and nonpsychiatric patients). The distrac- 
tion used in the tasks was varied to determine which, if 
any, of the mechanisms involved in selective attention 
may be dysfunctional in schizophrenics. It was found 
that the topic of the distraction affected the performance 
of delusional schizophrenics differently than it affected 
the performance of the other groups. The loudness of the 
distraction affected all groups identically. Results suggest 
that attentional dysfunction in schizophrenia may be the 

roduct not of a breakdown of any of the mechanisms of 
selective attention but rather of an unusual manner of 
allocation attention. Delusional schizophrenics evidentl 
differ from nonschizophrenics in the nature of the stimuli 
to which they attend and not in the actual ability to 
attend. (17 m —Journal abstract. 

2478. Schopler, Eric & Reichler, Robert J. (Eds). (U 
North Carolina Medical School, Chapel Hill) Psychopa- 
thology and child development: Research and treat- 
ment. New York, NY: Plenum, 1976. xvi, 395 p. $22.50. 
— Provides an overview of current knowledge about 
severe childhood psychopathology. Major areas of 
consideration are normal biological development and 
deviation, development of social behavior and devia- 
tions, language and erceptual development, and inter- 
ventions for deviant development. 

2479. Shean, Glenn; Gearing, Milton; Savage, Ronald 
& Faix, Christine. (Coll of William & Mary) Factor 
analytic study of schizophrenic delusions. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1916(Мау), Vol 6, 45. 

2480. Sternberg, David E. & Jarvik, Murray E. 
(National Naval Medical Ctr, Bethesda, MD) Memory 
functions in depression: Improvement with antidepres- 
sant medication. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 219-224. —In an attempt to 
elucidate the memory deficit in depression, short-term 
memory and long-term memory were examined by 
administering a memory test battery to 26 hospitalized 
depressed patients. Their performance was compared 
with a matched control group and with the performance 
of those 20 patients who improved after 26 days of 
treatment with antidepressants (imipramine or amitripty- 
line hydrochloride, 150-350 mg/day). Results indicate 
that depressed patients show marked impairment in 
short-term memory without an impairment in long-term 
memory. The greater the improvement of the clinical 
state (às assessed by the Zung Self-Rating Depression 
Scale), the greater the improvement in short-term 
memory, whereas long-term memory was not influenced 
by the therapeutic success. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2481. Templer, Donald I. & Connolly, Wayne. (Water- 
ford Hosp, St John's, Canada) Affective vs thinking 
disturbance related to left- vs right-sided brain func- 
tioning. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
141-142. —A WAIS index (Similarities scaled score 
minus the Block Design scaled score) intended to assess 
left- vs right-sided brain integrity for 52 female and 113 
male psychiatric patients (mean age, 28.24 yrs) was not 
significantly related to an MMPI index (Depression scale 
T score minus the Schizophrenia scale T score) intended 
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to assess thinking vs affective disorders. Thus, the 
hypothesis that thought disorders are associated with 
left-sided inferiority and affective disorders with right- 
sided inferiority was not supported. —Journal abstract. 

2482. Weiner, Irving B. & Del Gaudio, Andrew C. 
(Case Western Reserve U) Psychopathology in adoles- 
cence: An epidemiological study. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 187-193. —Used a 
cumulative psychiatric case register to examine patterns 
of psychopathology in 1,334 12-18 yr old patients. 
Consistent with studies of adult patients, seriousness of 
disorder was weighted toward being seen in an inpatient 
rather than an outpatient setting; schizophrenia and 
personality disorder were relatively more common 
among lower-class patients and neurosis and situational 
disorder among middle- and upper-class patients; neuro- 
sis was more commonly diagnosed among female 
patients and personality disorder among males. A 10-yr 
follow-up of 723 Ss revealed 54.1% reasonable diagnostic 
stability on subsequent contacts and 62.2% complete 
subsequent agreement among patients originally diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic. Data demonstrate continuity in 
adolescent and adult poyehopathology, the mythical 
nature of “normative adolescent turmoil,” and what 
appears to be excessive use of situational disorder in 
diagnosing adolescent patients. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

2483. WHO Public Health Papers. (UN World Health 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland) Schizophrenia: A 
multinational study. A summary of the initial evaluation 
phase of the International Pilot Study of Schizophrenia. 
World Health Organization, Public Health Papers, 1975 
No 63, 11-150. —Describes the aims and designs of the 
International Pilot Study of Schizophrenia (IPSS), a 
transcultural psychiatric investigation of 1,202 patients 
in 9 countries conducted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO), the need for standardized symptomatologi- 
cal approaches to the diagnosis of schizophrenia, 
methods of analysis used in IPSS, computerized clinical 
classification procedures, and the implications of the 
IPSS for epidemiology and social psychiatry. The use of 
the Present State Examination is described and prelimi- 
nary validity and reliability data for it are presented. 
Issues related to the distribution of clinical diagnoses, 
analysis of psychopathology, the reliability of evaluation 
techniques, computer-simulated diagnosis, and future 
phases in the study are discussed. (3 p ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2484. Zimmermann, Robert L. & Vestre, Norris. (U 
Minnesota) Comparisons of psychiatric patient self- 
evaluations with evaluations made by members of their 
immediate family. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 314. 


Behavior Disorders & Antisocial Behavior 


2485. Barton, Rufus B. (U Arkansas) A case study of 
twenty-five rehabilitated alcoholic managers. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3206-3207. 

2486. Beskow, J.; Gotffries, C. G. & Winblad, B. 
Determination of monoamine and monoamine 
metabolites in the human brain: Postmortem studies in 
a group of suicides and in a control group. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Jan), Vol 53(1), 7-20. 
—Earlier investigations and literature reviews have 
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suggested that monoamine metabolism may be involved 
in the pathogenesis of affective illness. Results of the 
present study indicate no differences in levels of 
monoamines and their metabolites in 23 suicides (12 with 
Preexisting depressive symptoms and 11 in which 
psychiatric disorders could not be sufficiently deter- 
mined) compared with findings in 62 control suicides 
with no previous psychiatric illness. (18 ref) 

2487. Bishop, D. V. (Churchill Hosp, Neuropsycholo- 
&y Unit, Oxford, England) Comment on "Registered 
criminality in families with children at high risk for 
Schizophrenia" by Kirkegaard-Sgrensen and Mednick. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 
240-242. —Argues that conclusions drawn from L. 
Kirkegaard-Sorenson and S. A. Mednick's (see PA, Vol 
54:5536) recent study on criminality are weakened by 
inadequate selection of controls. The inclusion of 
siblings as Ss introduces the possibility of effects due to 
interaction between siblings. Such interaction would not 
affect experimental and control groups equally because 
the number of siblings per family included is not 
controlled. Further, separations of children from parents 
for less than 5 yrs are not controlled, although this is a 
factor on which high-risk and control Ss are likely to 
differ. Control ancestors were screened for mental illness, 
but the high-risk ancestors were not. Thus, the possibility 
of ancestor influences other than the mother’s schi- 
zophrenia is not ruled out. Finally, the rejection of 
control children with mental illness is misguided and 
could select against potential criminal controls. 
—Journal abstract. 

2488. Elenewski, Roslyn P. (U Miami) Runaway 
youth: A study of personality factors and the locus of 
control dimension in adolescent runaways. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-А), 
1975—1976. 

2489. Glick, Michael A. (E Texas State U) The will to 
live, the will to die: An existential analysis of self- 
destruction. Dissertation Abstracts — International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4156-4157. 

2490. Gullick, Eugenia L.; Sutker, Patricia B. & 
Adams, Henry E. (U Virginia Medical School) Delay of 
information in paired-associate learning among incar- 
cerated groups of sociopaths and heroin addicts. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 143-151. 
—Investigated the effects of information delay or dela 
of reinforcement on rate of acquisition in a paired- 
associate (PA) learning task using the anticipation 
method and appearance of the stimulus-response term as 
knowledge of results in 3 groups of a total of 90 18-40 yr 
old male sociopaths, sociopathic heroin addicts, and 
nonsociopathic controls. Ss practiced on a PA task under 
3 conditions of reinforcement: no delay, 4-sec delay, and 
8-sec delay. Rate of acquisition was significantly im- 
paired by imposition of information delay among 
sociopathic and sociopathic addict Ss as compared to 
nonsociopathic controls. Findings suggest that groups of. 
sociopaths and sociopathic addicts, because of common 
personality features, demonstrate greater variability in 
learning performance than normals depending upon the 
type, timing, and conditions under which reinforcement 
occurs. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2491. Haidle, William D. (Montana State U) A 
comparison of adolescent perceptions of parent-child 
relationships between delinquent: and non-delinquent 
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adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1979. 

2492. Kovacs, Maria; Beck, Aaron T. & Weissman, 

Arlene. (U Pennsylvania Medical School) The communi- 
cation of suicidal intent: A reexamination. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 198-201. 
—Investigated the clinical and empirical significance of 
verbalizations of suicidal ideas, putting one’s affairs in 
order, and previous suicide attempts as forms of 
“communication of suicidal intent” in 211 18-63 yr old 
suicide attempters: 71 “communicators” and 140 “поп- 
communicators.” Results from the Suicidal Intent Scale, 
Beck Depression Inventory, and Hopelessness Scale 
indicate that (a) there is no clear evidence that verbal 
communication, final acts, and previous suicide attempts 
are justifiably labeled together as ways of communicat- 
ing suicidal intent; (b) prior verbalization of suicidal 
ideation or intent bears little relationship to the extent of 
the wish to die experienced at the time of the suicide 
attempt; and (c) “talking” or “not talking” about 
suicidal plans may be a manifestation of personal style 
rather than an index of despair or hidden motives. (23 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2493. Kraft, David P. & Babigian, Haroutun M. (U 
Massachusetts Health Services) Suicide by persons with 
and without psychiatric contacts. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 209-215. —A 2-yr 
sample of 179 consecutive suicides in Monroe County, 
New York, was divided according to the presence or 
absence of previous psychiatric contacts based on a 
county-wide psychiatric Case register (PCR). After a brief 
description of the total suicide group, the 45% of suicides 
with PCR contacts were compared to the suicides 
without such contacts and to the total PCR population. 
Findings suggest that there are some important differ- 
ences between psychiatric patients at high risk for suicide 
compared to other groups. The PCR suicides were 
almost equally male or female, had a median age of 42 
yrs, had high proportions of persons divorced or 
widowed, and were unemployed or retired. Persons 
diagnosed as alcohol abusers or as having affective 
psychosis, depressive neurosis, or schizophrenia were 
especially at risk. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2494. Levenson, Hanna. (Texas A&M U) Multidimen- 
sional locus of control in prison inmates. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 354-356. 
—Administered the Levenson Internal, Powerful Others, 
and Chance Scales to 200 state prison inmates to 
examine the hypotheses that expectation of control by 
powerful others would be positively related to (a) length 
of imprisonment and (b) punishment for troublemaking 
behavior within the prison. Both hypotheses were 
supported. Findings imply that the prisoner’s adjustment 
to the outside world may not be helped by increasing his 
self-esteem unless efforts are made to change his 
attitudes toward others. It is concluded that, since 
expectancies of control are not related to length of 
sentences per se, prison life causes changes in attitudes 
and behavior. 

2495. Reich, Peter & Kelly, Martin J. (Peter Bent 
Brigham Hosp, Div of Psychiatry, Boston, MA) Suicide 
attempts by hospitalized medical and surgical patients. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1976(Feb), Vol 294(6), 
298-301. —Surveyed all suicide attempts by medical and 
surgical patients in a general hospital for 7 yrs. There 
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were no psychiatric beds in the 330-bed hospital. During 
the 7 yrs there were 70,404 admissions. 17 attempts 
occurred, none of them fatal. Only 4 patients were 
seriously ill 2 with neoplasia. АП attempts were 
impulsive and associated with stress and disturbances of 
impulse control. Anger, not depression, was the affect 
most often seen before the attempts. In all cases the 
precipitating stress Was loss of emotional support. 
However, patient vulnerability to suicide seemed to be 
the key determinant. 15 patients had mental disorders, 
including 8 with personality disorders, 3 with schizophre- 
nia, 3 with organic brain syndromes, and | with manic 
depressive psychosis. Of these, 7 were psychotic, and 6 
had made prior suicide attempts. Findings suggest that 
the characteristics of imp! sive suicide should be 
considered when a suicide prevention program is being 
developed for a general hospital. —Journal abstract. 

2496. Rizzo, Nicholas D. (Lawrence District Court 
Clinic, MA) Dyslexia and delinquency: A new dyslexia 
screening test. International Journal of Offender у 
& Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 164-177. 
— Of some 350 juvenile delinquents examined in Massa- 
chusetts barely 5% had satisfactory school records. 
Screening tests helped to pick out the dyslexic child, who 
can be helped by special teaching methods. One such test 
is described. Results of a sample test with 73 8-22 yr olds 
indicated that the instrument is effective in detecting 
reading disability. (French, German & Spanish summar- 
ies) —Journal abstract. 

2497. Scott, Edward M. (U Oregon Medical School) 
The act of murder. International ‘Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 
154-163. —Presents a heuristic device to serve in 
understanding murders. It is posited that murder is 
committed in either a normal or an altered state of 
consciousness and that typically when a man defends 
himself or attacks, the victim becomes to him an 
“object,” but when he feels a love-hate conflict towards 
the person he kills he has to alter his state of 
consciousness to be able to carry out the deed. 
Experiences with convicted murderers and other offend- 
ers in group therapy are described, and portions of 
dialogue are presented. (French, German & Spanish 
summaries) —Journal abstract. 

2498. Shelton, William R. (Cambridge District Court 
Clinic, MA) A study of incest. International Journal of 
Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 
19(2), 139-153. —Presents 4 case studies of incest drawn 
from a total sample of 2,500 seen during the author's 13 
yrs of experience in correctional settings. The 4 cases are 
the only ones from among the 2,500 which involved overt 
sexual intercourse between a parent and his actual full 
child. Findings show that once the incest has been 
brought to light, no repetition seems to occur, but the 
wife and children may have been deeply disturbed. A 
review of the literature revealed that few cases of true 
incest have been examined in depth. Long-term studies 
are recommended to learn the ultimate outcome in such 
cases. (French, German & Spanish summaries) (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2499. Stürup, G. K. Male transsexuals: A long-term 
follow-up after sex reassignment operations. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Jan), Vol 53(1), 51-63. 
— Discusses the case histories of 10 transsexuals, operat- 
ed up to 19 yrs before the follow-up. Six of these 
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presented typical syndromes. In some of the early cases, 
reluctance on the part of therapists to adopt an active 
therapy was great. Two Ss had died before the follow-up 
investigation, but'both had reported satisfaction with the 
treatment to theirtherapists. One case—happily married — 
had emigrated with her husband. Three others 
confirmed happiness and satisfaction wih their female 
way of life and are living in reasonably good social 
circumstances. Three cases are not typical. A promiscu- 
ous massive sexual activity exhibited by these patients 
had made it difficult to endorse a surgical solution to 
their wish to obtain sex reassignment. At follow-up all 3 
were very satisfied with their female role. After several 
years in their new sex role, 2 of these were still 
promiscuous. The last case presents unusually complicat- 
ed sex role problems. He continues to live as a male, but 
he still insists, 19 yrs after castration, that the operation 
saved his life. In spite of his handicap, he claims to be 
satisfied. None of the operated cases committed suicide, 
but 1 case, not operated but living as a female, developed 
a paranoid reaction resulting in suicide. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2500. Summers, Darryl L. (U Maryland) The effects 
of aggressive humor stimuli upon measured hostility in 
male adolescent delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4264. 

2501. Thorsell, Bernard А. & Chambers, Robert. 
(California State U, Northridge) The adjudication 
process and self-conception. Personality & Social Psy- 
chology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 327-329. — Data from 82 
male 11-17 yr old White, Black, and Chicanao delin- 
quents and 75 typical White junior high school students 
support the hypotheses that (a) juvenile offenders, having 
experienced the adjudication process, would exhibit self- 
conceptions that are significantly more negative than 
those of nonoffenders, and (b) degree of negativeness of 
self-conception would be significantly related to ethnic 
background. White offenders showed the highest degree 
of negativeness of self-conception, followed by Chican- 
aos and Blacks, in that order. 

2502. Tolor, Alexander & Tamerin, John S. (Fairfield 
U Inst for Human Development) The attitudes toward 
alcoholism instrument: A measure of attitudes toward 
alcoholics and the nature and causes of alcoholism. 
British Journal of Addiction, 1975(Sep), Vol 70(3), 
223-231. —Describes the development of a 24-item 
instrument dealing with attitudes toward alcoholics and 
alcoholism. Data are presented for 135 graduate students 
on 6 conceptually derived scales referable to attitudes 
toward alcoholics: Psychological Etiology, Physical- 
Genetic Etiology, Social Rejection, Humanism, Moral 
Weakness, and the Medical Illness Model. The scales 
were found to be relatively independent of one another 
and only minimally related to social desirability, sex of 
respondents, education, and age. In addition, a factor 
analysis was done. Satisfactory test-retest reliabilities 
were established for the scales on a new sample of 30 
graduate students. Validation data are also reported 
revealing that 41 hospitalized alcoholics had more 
negative views of alcoholics and were more likely to 
regard alcoholism as an illness caused by a physical 
disturbance than were nonalcoholics. Moreover, for 
nonalcoholics there was a significant inverse relationship 
between the reported quantity of alcohol consumed and 
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the tendency to characterize the alcoholic as morally 
weak. —Journal abstract. 


Learning Disorders & Mental Retardation 


2503. Albert, Martin L. (VA Hosp, Aphasia Research 
Ctr, Boston, MA) Short-term memory and aphasia. 
Brain & Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 28-33. —Admin- 
istered short-term retention tests of verbal item informa- 
tion (short-term memory for items) and order informa- 
tion (memory for sequences) to 28 aphasic, 29 nonapha- 
sic brain-damaged, and 25 normal controls (mean ages 
46.5, 42.9, and 444 yrs, respectively) in 2 experiments. 
Memory for both parameters was significantly impaired 
in aphasics only. One-third of errors made by aphasics 
resulted from a specific, separable defect in short-term 
memory for sequences. As information load increased 
(Exp. Ш), memory for sequences became critical for 
linguistic peformance of aphasics. —Journal abstract. 

2504. Bond, Z. S. (Ohio U, School of Hearing & 
Speech Sciences) On the specification of input units in 
speech perception. Brain & Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 
3(1) 72-87. —Examines experimental evidence of a 
primary шшер unit in speech decoding that 
suggests that this primary unit must be a fairly long, but 
clearly identifiable, stretch of speech. A consideration of 
human abilities to identify the order of sounds in a 
repeated sequence of nonspeech sounds shows that 
listeners have difficulty in this area. Yet there is evidence 
that speech and the perception of order are functions of 
the same cerebral hemisphere and, further, that aphasic 
deficits are аа, by deficits in the perception of 
temporal order. Other data suggest that syllables, and 
phrases defined by suprasegmentals, might function as 
primary recognition units. Results of 2 experiments with 
normal and aphasic Ss are reported showing that if a 
sequence of nonspeech sounds is given with an organiza- 
tion analogous to the organization of suprasegmentals in 
speech then normal Ss’ determinations of temporal order 
of the sequence are improved. i Eee patients, howev- 
er, appear to be unable to take advantage of such 
organizing parameters since their performance is not 
significantly affected by the organization of the stimulus. 
(35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2505. Brown, R. Michael. (Seattle U) Effects of recall 
order, cue placement, and retention interval on short- 
term memory of normal and retarded children. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 167-178. 
— Conducted 2 experiments on organizational strategies 
in the short-term memory of a total of 40 8-11 yr old 
MA-matched normal and retarded children. Sequences 
of digits were ксл aurally for immediate and 
delayed recall (0, 6, and 12 sec). During Exp I the 
retention intervals were silent, and during Exp II they 
were filled. Recall was either forward or in reverse order. 
Recall order was determined by a signal that either 

receded or followed each digit string. As predicted, 

th normals and retardates recalled fewer items 
correctly under the backward and cue-after conditions). 
No primacy effect for backward recall by normal and 
retarded Ss was found. Developmental differences in 
rehearsal efficiency are discussed. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2506. Carter, Charles A. (Catholic U of America) An 
investigation of self-acceptance and the perception of 
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the mother-offspring relationships of Black educable 
mentally retarded and nonretarded offspring. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4280. 

2507. Colletti, Lorraine F. (Wayne State U) An 
epidemiological study of children referred to a hospital 
neuro-education center for evaluation of educational, 
psychological, and neurological characteristics. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
4281. 

2508. Denckla, Martha B. & Rudel, Rita G. (Neurolog- 
ical Inst, New York, NY) Naming of object-drawings by 
dyslexic and other learning disabled children. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 1-15. —On the Old- 
field-Wingfield Picture-Naming Test, which detects 
subtle chronic dysphasia in adults, 10 minimally brain- 
damaged (MBD) dyslexic 8-10 yr olds named fewer 
pictures correctly. Even when correct on words with less 
than 30/million frequency of occurrence, they performed 
more slowly than 10 nondyslexic MBD 8-10 yr olds or 
30 matched normal controls. However, there was no 
evidence for "perceptual impairment" underlying dyslex- 
ic Ss’ low scores and prolonged latencies, as the 
distribution of their errors was similar to that of normal 
children. Rather it was the nondyslexic MBD group 
which produced a high percentage of wrong names, 
suggestive of mistaking the pictured stimuli for other, 
visually similar, objects. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2509. Jones, Bernice N.; Binnie, C. D.; Cassidy, B. & 
Roberts, J. R. (St Bartholomew's Hosp, London, Eng- 
land) Feasibility studies of evoked response audiometry 
in the mentally subnormal. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 20(1), 1-8. —Evoked response 
audiometry (ERA) was attempted on 77 unsedated 
severely subnormal patients, aged 6-20 yrs. Data of some 
clinical value were obtained in 57 cases. It is suggested 
that sedation need only be used if the initial attempt at 
ERA is unsuccessful. More than 20% of the Ss appeared 
to have significant hearing loss. 

2510. Keegan, William J. (U Connecticut) Retarded 
adolescents and retarded adults on a paired associate 
learning task of meaningfully related word pairs. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2052. 

2511. Korhonen, Lloyd J. (U Oklahoma, Coll of 
Education) Adult learning disabilities: A basic format 
for identification. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 2-6. —Discusses problems of 
learning disabled adult students, and presents an outline 
of an informal inventory for the identification of 
disabilities. The inventory assesses motor and visual- 
motor development, visual perception, spatial organiza- 
tion, and language develoment. Formal tests that can be 
adapted for informal use as identification tools are also 
listed (e.g., Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and 
D. R. Jordan's Oral and Written Screening Tests). One 
set of measures known to have been normed for adults 

are the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. Educational 
methods that have application to immediate job skills or 
education achievement are recommended. Low stress 
conditions are suggested for disability testing. —P. 
O'Brien. 

2512. Levine, B. A. (Nassau Community Coll) 
Resistance to extinction as a function of IQ and 

reinforcement ratio among retarded children. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 20(1), 25-30. 
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—24 children at 3 levels of mental retardation (IQ ranges 
of 50-60, 30-40, and 20-below, based on scores on the 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale), were trained to 
barpress on 1 of 2 variable ratio (VR) schedules. 
Responses were reinforced 25 times on either a VR2 or 
VR4 schedule. Analysis of the number of responses 
during extinction indicated an inverse relationship 
between IQ and resistance to extinction. The partial 
reinforcement extinction effect was found, but there was 
no interaction with IQ level. Results support the position 
that inhibitory control is an important parameter along 
which intelligence may be ordered. (18 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

2513. Ludy, Isa E. (Southern Illinois U) The effects of 
structure and praise on the use of action concepts in 
retarded and nonretarded children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4287. 

2514. Maffucci, Linda Y. (U Oklahoma) Performance 
on the Coloured Progressive Matrices and a non- 
language problem solving box of very bright, average, 
and high-grade mentally defective eight-year-olds. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2089-2090. 

2515. Mercer, Cecil D.; Cullinan, Douglas; Hallahan, 
Daniel P. & LaFleur, N. Kenneth. (U Florida) Modeling 
and attention-retention in learning disabled children. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 8(7), 
444-450. — Investipated the influence of attention- 
retention functions of 20 learning disabled males (aged 
9-14 yrs) on a modeling task. Ss were randomly selected 
froma residential school for children with learning disabil- 
ities. They were administered J.W. Hagenand G.A. Hale's 
(1972) central-incidental attention-retention task and 
then asked to view a videotape; they were told that they 
would be paid money for performing the activities 
appearing on the tape. Attention to and retention of 
relevant and irrelevant stimuli were examined in relation 
to modeling performance. It is concluded that attention 
to and retention of relevant vs irrelevant stimuli is 
significantly related to modeling performances of child- 
ren with learning disabilities. In addition, it was found 
that modeling performances were significantly related to 
academic achievement. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2516. Pohl, P. (Max-Planck Inst fiir Psychiatrie 
Munich, W Germany) Spontaneous fluctuation in rate 
of body rocking: A methodological note. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 20(1), 61-65. 
—Presents descriptive data on the natural occurrence of 
stereotyped body rocking in 3 institutionalized, mentally 
retarded children, ages 10 and 12 yrs. Both ward and test 
situation observations suggest that there is spontaneous 
fluctuation in rate of body rocking. These findings raise a 
serious methodological problem pertinent to the evalua- 
tion of experimental data on stereotyped behavior; rate 
change attributed to experimental manipulation may in 
fact be an instance of spontaneous fluctuation. —Journal 
summary. 

2517. Polednak, A. P. & Auliffe, Jan. (Argonne 
National Lab, Ctr for Human Radiology, IL) Obesity in 
an institutionalized adult mentally retarded population. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, |976(Mar), Vol 
20(1), 9-15. —Results of a study with 161 institutional- 
ized mentally retarded adults (aged 18-73 yrs) suggest 
that obesity is a significant health-related problem in 
institutionalized retarded adults. Although differences 
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were not statistically significant, the frequency of obesity 
was higher in moderately retarded than in mildly or 
severely retarded residents. Further surveys are needed 
of larger samples, along with studies of possible 
contributory factors (e.g dietary habits and level of 
physical activity). (18 ref) 

2518. Ragain, Ronnie D.; Anson, John E. & Sperber, 
Richard D. (George Peabody Coll for Teachers) Auto- 
shaping and maintenance of а lever-press response in 
mentally retarded children. Psychological Record, 
1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 105-109. — Used 3 autoshaping 
paradigms to train a leverpress response in 32 9-13 yr old 
mentally retarded children. Ss undergoing autoshaping 
(forward stimulus-reinforcement pairings) required few- 
er acquisition trials than those in a control condition 
(reverse pairings), indicating that retarded Ss can acquire 
à leverpress response when only stimulus-reinforcement 
contingencies are in effect. In addition, the effects of 
stimulus-reinforcement and response-reinforcement 
contingencies on the level of maintenance responding 
were examined by comparing postacquisition perform- 
ance in the 3 autoshaping conditions. Results indicate 
that the maintenance level of àn autoshaped response in 
retarded Ss is determined by both the respondent and 
operant principles. —Journal abstract. 

2519. Reid, A. H. & Naylor, G. J. (Strathmartine 
Hosp, Dundee, Scotland) Short-cycle manic depressive 
psychosis in mental defectives: A clinical and physiolog- 
ical study. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1976(Mar), Vol 20(1), 67-76. — Describes the clinical 
features of 2 male (ages 41 and 46 yrs) and 2 female (ages 
22 and 39 yrs) cases of short-cycle manic depressive 
psychosis occurring in mentally defective patients. 
Behavioral fluctuations were correlated with alterations 
in sleep pattern, pulse rate, and temperature. The 
diagnostic problems and significance of the observations 
are discussed. (22 ref) —Journal summary. 

2520. Sheridan, Susan J. (U Houston) Level of moral 
reasoning and ego development as factors in predicted 
vocational success with the mentally retarded. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4290. 

2521. Sinson, Janice C. & Wetherick, N. E. (City of 
Leeds Society for Mentally Handicapped Children, 
England) Evidence for increased mental Capacity with 
age in Down's Syndrome. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 20(1), 31-34. —Performed a 
study with 166 Down’s Syndrome children (aged 6-17) to 
examine the effect of age on the performance of a short- 
term test of memory for color. Results show that 7^ of 
the 15-17 yr old Ss could perform tasks which no 6-8 yr 
old could; suggesting that they might benefit from 
educational experiences which were of no value at a 
younger age. —Journal summary. 

2522. Tarnopol Lester & Tarnopol, Muriel (Eds). 
(City Coll San Francisco) Reading disabilities: An 
international perspective. Baltimore, MD: U Park, 
1976. xiv, 341 p. $14.50. —Provides a professional 
reference and teaching text as well as a comprehensive 
Teview of reading and learning disabilities based on 
reports of experts representing 19 countries. Facilities 
and methods for testing, diagnosis, and remediation are 
discussed. 

2523. Weidner, William E. & Lasky, Elaine Z. (Kent 
State U Speech & Hearing Clinic) The interaction of 
rate and complexity of stimulus on the performance of 
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adult aphasic subjects. Brain & Language, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 34-40. —The 4 subtests of the Minnesota Test 
for Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia (MTDDA) were 
presented at normal and slowed rates (150 and 110 wpm) 
to 20 adult aphasics grouped according to their scores on 
the Porch Index of Communicative A ilities. All Ss were 
tested under both presentation rates with a I-wk interval 
between tests. For each oup and each task of the 
MTDDA, scores were hi er at the lower presentation 
rate, although the specific effects of rate on erformance 
were influenced by severity of the disorder and task 
complexity. Clinical implications are noted. (17 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 


Speech & Language Disorders 


2524. Lecours, André R. & Lhermitte, Francois. 
(CRMC, U Montréal, Ctr de Recherches en Sciences 
Neurologiques, Canada) The "pure form" of the 
phonetic disintegration syndrome (pure anarthria); 
anatomo-clinical report of a historical case. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Јап), Vol 3(1), 88-113. —Outlines the 
relationships of simple aphasia, pure anarthria, pure 
motor aphasia, subcortical motor aphasia, and phonetic 
disintegration. The work of T. Alajouanine et al (1939) in 
phonetic disintegration is briefly discussed. One of their 
neurological and linguistic observations is reviewed in 
detail, including M. Durand's comparative phonetic 
description of а small corpus of French and English 
segments in a bilingual patient. Anatomical examination 
of the brain in this case showed a cortico-subcortical 
softening of the inferior half of the left [саш gyrus. 
Comments are made on Durand's conclusion about the 
possibility of a lesser involvement of English vs French 
phonetics in this patient. The notion of pure anarthria is 
redefined, from both a theoretical and an operational 
point of view. The phonetic characteristics of the 
dystonic phase of phonetic disintegration are also 
discussed. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Physical & Psychosomatic Disorders 


2525. Best, Patrick K. (Wayne State U) Psychological 
differentiation in the deaf. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4239. 

2526. Black, F. William, (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Ctr, Denver, CO) Patterns of cognitive impairment in 
children with suspected and documented neurological 
dysfunction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 115-120. —Studied WISC Verbal-Performance, 
Vocabulary-Block Design, and Similarities-Object As- 
sembly score discrepancies in matched samples of 25 8- 
yr-old normal children and children with either suspect- 
ed or documented neurological dysfunction. Results 
suggest a continuum of deficit in these samples ranging 
from normal performance by normal controls to moder- 
ate impairment in Ss with documented neurological 
dysfunction. The suspected dysfunction sample occupied 
à median position in the continuum. An analysis of 
WISC IQ and subtest scores in the 3 samples also 
supported the predicted continuum of deficit. —Journal 
abstract. 

2527. Blass, Thomas; Freedman, Norbert & Steingart, 
Irving. (U Maryland) Body movement and verbal 
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encoding in the congenitally blind. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 279-293. —Videotaped 
monologues of 10 17-21 yr old blind students in a 
residential school were coded for hand movements using 
N. Freedman’s (1972) categories and for grammatical 
complexity using I. Steingart and N. Freedman’s (1972) 
system. It was found that (a) Ss engaged only in body- 
focused movements, while object focused movements 
were almost completely absent; (b) blind Ss displayed 
significantly greater amounts of body-focused (primarily 
finger-to-hand) movements than a group of sighted Ss in 
a previous study; (c) there was a correlation of .51 
between finger-to-hand movements and verbal fluency, 
and a correlation of .51-.53 between body-touching and 
verbal fluency; and (d) Ss with a prevalence of finger-to- 
hand movements showed significantly greater language 
skill in encoding complex sentences which depicted 
patterned, interrelationships among experiences, while Ss 
with a predominance of continuous body touching were 
less skillful. Findings indicate the central role of motor 
activity in ongoing thought construction. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2528. Caramazza, Alfonso; Gordon, Joel; Zurif, Edgar 
B. & DeLuca, David. (Johns Hopkins U) Right-hemis- 
pheric damage and verbal problem solving behavior. 
Brain & Language, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 41-46. —7 male 
patients with right-hemisphere damage, who had no 
apparent linguistic impairment, were relatively incapable 
of solving 2-term series problems in which comparative 
adjectives in the premise and question were antonymic. 
This finding suggests that such verbal reasoning depends, 
in part, upon nonlinguistic imaginal processes subserved 
by the right EY emm The right hemisphere may be 
involved in the full elaboration of linguistic input. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2529. Cohen, David N. et al. (Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, OH) Alexia without agraphia. Neurology, 
1976(May), Vol 26(5), 455-459. — Reports a typical case 
of alexia without agraphia, caused by an astrocytoma, 
that is the Ist recorded case in the literature of alexia 
without agraphia with a right homonymous hemianopia 
caused by a tumor. This case of a 46-yr-old woman 
differs from previouly reported cases of the syndrome by 
its fluctuating clinical course and its slow progression. 
All but one of previously reported cases had been of 
vascular or surgical etiology. 

2530. Diamant, Н. (U Umea, Sweden) Social handi- 
cap among workers with noise-induced hearing loss. 
Acta — Oto-Laryngologica, 1976(Mar) Vol 81(3-4), 
260-263. —An examination of hearing and hearing loss 
among workers in the saw- and papermill industries in 
northern Sweden showed that even serious hearing losses 
did not produce the predicted social handicap and that 
the affected persons could still be communicated with. 
(French & German summaries) 

2531. Dodd, Barbara. (MRC, London, England) The 
phonological systems of deaf children. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Disorders, 1976(May), Vol 41(2), 185-198. 
— Used the spontaneous speech of 10 congenitally deaf 
children (mean CA, 11 yrs) to derive prononce rules. 
The predictive value of some of the rules was assessed by 
asking another group of deaf children to lipread and read 
nonsense words. Results indicate that the phonological 
systems шешу deaf children are partially гше- 

governed. There was also some evidence that lipreading 
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was a major input to the deaf children's phonological 
systems. Д 

2532. Нёсаеп, Н. (INSERM, Lab de Pathologie du 
Langage de l'EHESS, Unité Recherches Neuropsycholo- 
giques et Neurolinguistiques, Paris, France) Acquired 
aphasia in children and the ontogenesis of hemispheric 
functional specialization. Brain & Language, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 3(1) 114-134. —Describes 26 cases of cortical 
lesions in children from 3% to 15 years of age (17 left- 
sided, 6 right-sided, 3 bilateral), in which 19 had varying 
degrees of language disturbance. Data indicate a relative 
hemispheric equipotentiality which permits the transfer 
of language representation to the opposite hemisphere in 
the case of unilateral lesions in childhood. This conclu- 
sion, however, may be in conflict with other findings, 
especially those deriving from psychometric testing of Ss 
with unilateral perinatal lesions and studies of fetal and 
newborn brains which suggest a very early, if not innate, 
hemispheric specialization. The concept of a critical 
period as defined by E. Lenneberg (1967), data on a 
possible partial transfer of language representation, and 
intrahemispheric reorganization by intact “uncommit- 
ted" areas, are discussed. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

2533. Holland, Terrill R. (California Institution for 
Men, Southern Diagnostic Processing Unit, Chino) 
Wechsler Memory Scale paired-associate learning in 
discrimination of brain-damaged and non-brain-dam- 
aged psychiatric patients. Perceptua! & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug) Vol 39(1) 227-230. —Administered the 
associative of learning part of the Wechsler Memory 
Scale 3 times to 32 brain-damaged and 32 non-brain- 
damaged age-matched inpatients (mean age, 46.2 yrs). 
Both mean-difference and individual prediction analyses 
suggested that the non-brain-damaged Ss improved more 
rapidly than the brain-damaged patients from Trial 1 to 
Trial 2, although this was not the case from Trial 2 to 
Trial 3. Moreover, an index based on relative improve- 
ment from Trial 1 to Trial 2 differentiated the groups 
independently of their overall level of memory function- 
ing as reflected in Memory Quotient. Findings support 
the hypothesis that repeated measures on the same Ss 
and under the same stimulus conditions might be useful 
in discriminating between brain-damaged and non- 
brain-damaged patients who do not differ on ability 
measures yielding single scores. —Journal abstract. 

2534. Ironside, Wallace. (Monash U, Prince Henry's 
Hosp, Melbourne, Australia) The Infant Development 
Distress (IDD) syndrome: A predictor of impaired 
development? Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 153-158. —Conducted a 
follow-up study of 8 infants displaying the IDD 
syndrome and 8 matched healthy infants for 6.75 yrs. A 
checklist was used to conduct interviews, and children 
were visited in their homes. A major finding was that 5 of 
the IDD syndrome children had experienced life-threat- 
a traumata, and 2 were severely abused. Findings of 
psychosomatic disorders, conservation-withdrawal re- 
sponses, and other ailments also are reported. It is 
concluded that the IDD syndrome probably is a 
misnomer, and when noted at all shortly after birth, it 
reflects a disturbed mother-infant relationship. As 
development becomes more complex, difficulties spread 
to all aspects of the children’s lives. Enhancement of the 
mother-infant relationship and family dynamics appear 
to be the critical factors in treatment. The term 
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"interactional developmental distress" is proposed as an 
alternative, with more emphasis on the continuing and 
expanding quality of developmental processes. —R. 
Hall. 

2535. Koestler, Frances A. The unseen minority: A 
social history of blindness in America. New York, NY: 
David McKay, 1976. xi, 559 P. $14.95. —Presents а 
comprehensive account of how the blind in the US have 
come to participate increasingly in the mainstream of 
work and life. The successive steps of the emancipation 
are described: braille, schools for the blind, Seeing Eye 
dogs, the Talking Book, rehabilitation services, techno- 
logical advances, and helpful legislation. The work of 
important individuals such as Helen Keller on public 
attitudes is explained, 

2536. La Pointe, Leonard L. & Wertz, Robert Т. (VA 
Hosp, Gainesville, FL) Oral-movement abilities and 
articulatory characteristics of brain-injured adults. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 39-46. 
— Compared the performance of 28 brain-injured adults 
with articulation problems (mean age, 38.82 yrs) with 
that of 28 adults with no history of brain damage (mean 
age, 38.43 yrs) on tests of isolated oral movement and 
oral-motor sequencing. The Templin-Darley Tests of 
Articulation were also given to the brain-damaged Ss 
and 3 criteria for differentiating apraxia of speech from 
dysarthria (presence of initiation errors, more substitu- 
tion errors than combined omission and distortion 
errors, and the presence of islands of error-free pro- 
duction) were used. While the brain-injured group 
performed significantly worse on the isolated oral- 
movement and oral-motor sequencing tests than the 
normal adults, not all brain-injured patients demonstrat- 
ed difficulty on these tasks. 13 patients who met all 3 
criteria (apraxia of speech), 3 who met none (dysarthria), 
and 12 who met 1 or 2 but not all (mixed apraxia of 
speech and dysarthria) were identified. Isolated oral- 
movement and oral-motor sequencing deficits were 
found in all 3 Broups, but no significant differences 
among groups on these tasks were observed. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2537. Langhorne, John E.; Loney, Jan; Paternite, Carl 
E. & Bechtoldt, Harold P. (U Iowa) Childhood hyperki- 
nesis: A return to the source. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 85(2), 201-209. —Performed 
a factor analysis on measures of the most widely agreed 
upon primary or core symptoms of hyperkinesis ina 
group of 94 4-12 yr old males seen at a child psychiatry 
Clinic. The 3 resulting stable factors accounted for 64% of 
the variance, and each was defined mainly by variables 
from a particular source of information. Sources includ- 
ed psychiatrists, chart raters, teachers, and parents. 
Inspection and a reanalysis of other multivariate studies 
of minimal brain dysfunction/hyperkinesis (MBD/K) 
indicated that source-related rather than sympton-relat- 
ed factors typically result. It is Suggested that the 
Situational specificity of behaviors in MBD/K children 
may contribute to the relative unfruitfulness of such 
Studies. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2538. Lehtinen, V. & Puhakka, H. (U Central Hosp, 
Turku, Finland) A psychosomatic approach to the 
globus hystericus syndrome. Acta Psychiatrica Scandina- 
vica, 1976(Jan), Vol 53(1), 21-28. —20 21-55 yr old 
patients with lump in the throat as their main subjective 
symptom were examined otorhinolaryngologically, radi- 
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raptus and psychiatrically with special attention to 
Psychosomatic aspects. 20 matched controls were select- 
ed from the general population and from general hospital 
patients. A considerably greater number of psychic 
disturbances were found in globus Ss than in the 
controls. The personality picture of the Ss (determined 
from the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the 
Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire) was markedly obses- 
sive, suggesting a Psychosomatic rather than a pure 
hysterical conversion syndrome. The globus Ss could be 
divided into 2 groups according to the presence or 
absence of psychic disturbances, The group with mani- 
fest prone disturbances had often experienced some 
significant life incident prior to the appearance of the 
globus syndrome; they also displayed few somatic 
findings. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2539. Lowenfeld, Berthold. The changing status of the 
blind: From separation to integration. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1975. xiv, 336p.— Describes 4 phases 
in the history of the socioeconomic status of the blind: 
separation, ward status, self-emancipation, and integra- 
tion into society. The current situation regarding work 
with the blind in the US is evaluated; i.e., education, 
rehabilitation, public policy, attitudes, agenc systems, 
self-organizations, economic forces, and public assist- 
ance. —Journal abstract, 

2540. Virolainen E. S. & Aantaa, E. (U Turku, 
Ontola: ngological Clinic, Finland) The nystagmus 
threshold in turning test in different age groups and in 
patients suffering from otosclerosis. Acia Oto-Laryngol- 
ogica, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 81(1-2), 127-129. —Investi- 
gated the threshold of nystagmus during angular acceler- 
ation and deceleration in 40 19-50 yr old healthy female 
nurses and in 60 18-64 yr olds with chronic otosclerosis. 
It was shown that age did not influence the thresholds, 
but a lesion in the inner ear, such as otosclerosis, caused 
higher thresholds even in younger Ss. (German summa- 
ry) —Journal abstract. 
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2541. Exner, John F. (Long Island U) Projective 
techniques. In I. B. Weiner (Ed), Clinical methods їп 
psychology. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. 
xvi, 61-121. — Discusses definitions and measurement 
principles of projective tests, describes the use, ШП, 
and interpretation of some specific tests (e.g., Rorschach, 
Holtzman, Inkblot Test, and the TAT), and examines 
some issues related to the validity and reliability of such 
measures and their clinical applications. (13 p ref) 

2542. Frank, George. (New York U) Measures of 
intelligence and conceptual thinking. In I. B. Weiner 
(Ed), Clinical methods in Psychology. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 123-186. — Discusses (a) 
the definition, dimensions, and measurement of intelli- 
gence and the utility of IQ test data; (b) the nature and 
measurement of conceptual thinking; (c) major unre- 
Solved issues in the measurement of intelligence and 
concept formation; and (d) future areas of theory and 
research that might enhance the usefulness of assessment 
of cognitive processes. (20 p ref) 

2543. Goldfried, Marvin R. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Behavioral assessment. In 1. B. Weiner (Ed), 
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Clinical methods in psychology. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 281-330. —Discusses the 
distinction between behavioral and traditional assess- 
ment, methods of behavioral assessment (e.g., naturalis- 
tic observation, situation tests, role playing, and self 
report), the relationship between behavioral assessment 
and behavior therapy, and areas of future research. 

2544. Gynther, Malcolm D. & Gynther, Ruth A. 
(Auburn U) Personality inventories. In I. B. Weiner 
(Ed), Clinical methods in psychology. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 187-279. —Attempts to 
define some principles of formal personality assessment, 
describes how rates base and selection ratios affect 
decision making, and indicate some factors operating in 
objective personality measurement. An historical sketch 
of the development of personality inventories and 
descriptions of the developer, administration, scales, 
psychometric properties, and clinical interpretation of 
some of the major tests are presented. (16 p ref) 

2545. Kastrup, M.; Nakane, Y.; Dupont, A. & Bille, M. 
(Inst of Psychiatric Demography, Risskov, Denmark) 
Psychiatric treatment in a de imited population—with 
particular reference to outpatients: A demographic 
study. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Jan), Vol 
53(1), 35-50. —Analyzed the psychiatric services availa- 
ble to the Randers area in Denmark, which has a 

ulation of 108,928, and utilized by those persons over 
15 yrs of age (82,337). During the period 1970-1974, the 
average annual rate of patients admitted to the 3 

sychiatric institutions covering this area was 7.9 males 
and 9.1 females per 1,000. During 1970-1971, 1.2 males 
and 1.8 females per 1,000 were treated as outpatients in a 
psychiatric clinic affiliated to a psychiatric hospital, and 
a psychiatric outpatient clinic in a general hospital 
discharged 4.1 males and 7.7 females per 1,000. It seems 
probable that despite outpatient treatment the number of 
admissions increases slightly rather than decreases, and 
consequently, outpatient treatment cannot replace psy- 
chiatric admission. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2546. Perlman, Michael S. (Massachusetts Dept of 
Mental Health, Legal Medicine, West Springfield) Basic 
problems of military psychiatry: Delayed reaction in 
Vietnam veterans. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 
129-138. —Posits that army psychiatrists often over- 
identify with the authorities and consciously numb their 
feelings, much as prison psychiatrists do. In calling for 
the reform of military psychiatry, it is recommended that 
therapeutic interviews become privileged communica- 
tions, that psychiatrists become aware of the subtle 
pressures on them to compromise their integrity, and 
that they learn to understand the “survivor mentality,” 
and that they recognize that the psychological ill effects 
of war may extend into civilian life. Three case histories 
are presented. (French, German & Spanish summaries) 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2547. Sexton, Dorothy L. (Boston U School of 
Education) A study of the relation between adults’ 
health beliefs, knowledge of illness and health behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 159. 

2548. Sieffert, Allan; Hendricks, Carmen O.; Marks, 
Jill & Gutierrez, Philip B. (Kansas Neurological Inst, 
Topeka) Parents participate in clinical care of retarded 
children. Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 21(3), 238-239. 
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—A survey of 60 parents of mentally retarded children 
indicates that parents’ participation in clinical team 
meetings was a good experience for all concerned and 
had, in fact, produced some desirable behavioral changes 
on the part of both the parents and the staff. 

2548. Squire, Larry R.; Chace, Paul M. & Slater, 
Pamela C. (VA Hosp, San Diego, CA) Retrograde 
amnesia following electroconvulsive therapy. Nature, 
1976(Apr), Vol 260(5554), 775-777. —Administered a 
new remote memory test, based on former l-season TV 
programs, to 17 female and 3 male 27-64 yr old 
psychiatric inpatients from whom a course of bilateral 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) had been given for 
relief of depressive illness. The memory test involved 36 
3-alternative, multiple-choice questions that asked which 
TV program had been on the air most recently. Before 
ECT, Ss’ scores on the test were similar to those of a 
control group of 30 hospital volunteers. About 1 hr after 
the 5th ECT, performance was markedly impaired. 
Impairment persisted 1-3 wks after completion of ECT. 
Results indicate that (a) ECT selectively affects memo- 
ries acquired in recent years, (b) ECT disrupts the ability 
to make temporal judgments about remote events, and 
(c) resistance of memory to disruption increases with 
time. (16 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2550. Suinn, Richard M. & Weigel, Richard G. (Eds). 
(Colorado State U) Innovative medical-psychiatric 
therapies. Baltimore, MD: U Park, 1976. xvi, 302 p. 
$19.50. —Presents 24 papers on established and new, 
controversial therapies for mental illness. The use of 
drugs is discussed in 12 papers, and drastic therapies 
such as surgical treatment, septal stimulation, and radio- 
controlled behavior are reported in 7 papers. Results of 
hypnosis, partial sensory deprivation, isolation therapy, 
and electrosleep are also described. 

2551. Tully, Thomas J. (E Texas State U) An analysis 
of predictors of success and failure in rehabilitation of 
mental health caseload clients in the Dallas, Texas, 
area. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4172. 

2552. Van Moffaert, M. (Psychiatric U Clinic, Ghent, 
Belgium) Social reintegration of sexual delinquents by a 
combination of psychotherapy and anti-androgen treat- 
ment. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Jan), Vol 
53(1), 29-34. —Posits that the high frequency of 
recidivism in convicted sexual perverts is PER to the 
M EAE character of perversion. The classical me- 
th of treatment are seldom satisfactory: Surgery 
provokes ethical objections, psychopharmaca and estro- 
gens lead to disagreeable side effects, and psychotherapy 
is unlikely to be efficacious because of the unfavorable 
atmosphere in which perversion takes place. However, 
the climate of both psychoanalytical treatment and 
suggestive and directive psychotherapy can be enhanced 
by барар these with anti-androgen treatment, which 
eliminates the patient's fear of conviction by inhibiting 
his sexual urge. Two cases illustrate this combined 
method and its advantages are discussed and compared 
with existing treatments. It is concluded that this 
combined treatment can help to promote the social 
reintegration of the convicted sexual pervert. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2553. Weiner, Irving B. (Ed). (Case Western Reserve 
U) Clinical methods in psychology. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 678 p. 
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2554. Wiens, Arthur N. (U Oregon Medical School) 
The assessment interview. In I. B. Weiner (Ed), Clinical 
methods in psychology. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1976. xvi, 3-60. — Discusses general characteristics 
of the interview situation, research on the anatomy of 
interviews, studies in nonverbal communication, roles 
and tactics in the interview interaction, and specific 
issues in the initial clinical interview. (4% p ref) 

2555. Zeidenberg, Phillip; Smith, Roland; Greene, 
Lynne & Malitz, Sidney. (Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Ctr, New York, NY) Psychotic depression in a patient 
with progressive muscular dystrophy: Treatment with 
multiple monitored electroconvulsive therapy. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Jan) Vol 37(1), 21-23. 
—Discusses 3 sets of problems encountered in the 
management of a 31-yr-old male during ECS therapy: (а) 
medical problems associated with progressive muscular 
dystrophy, (b) succinylcholine-induced hyperkalemia in 
neuromuscular disease, and (c) difficulties in obtaining 
anesthesiological collaboration. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Counseling 


2556. Albert, Gerald. (Long Island U, C. W. Post Ctr, 
Graduate School of Education) Need therapists be 
neuropsychologists, too? Journal of Contemporary Psy- 
chotherapy, 1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 103-108. — Discusses the 
need to integrate the many existing psychological 
theories into a single base, specifically one. which 
emphasizes the knowledge and importance of neurologi- 
cal processes as basic components of personality. It is 
argued that many conflicts in current personality 
psychology are due to inadequate knowledge of these 
neurological systems. An attempt to integrate 3 major 
theoretical approaches to the study of personality— 
behaviorism, cognitive-Gestalt, and psychoanalysis—is 
described, and it is shown how the same neurological 
mechanisms function in all 3 theories (e.g, DNA and 
RNA activity in learning and memory). Expressions of 
the behaviors, needs, or urges that are defined by these 3 
theories seem to be centered in several basic brain 
systems, may interact with certain types of conditioning, 
and are best characterized by neuronal processes. 
Neuropsychology is differentiated from physiological 
psychology in that it seeks to integrate the full range of 
personality theory and neurology rather than simply to 
study the кып» of neurophysiology and behavioral 
responses. Implications for psychotherapy are noted. 
—L. Gorsey. 

2557. Blitstein, Sheldon. (Linden Hill School, Div of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, Hawthorne, NY) The 
automobile as a vehicle for treatment. Social Work, 
1976(May), Vol 21(3), 233-235. —Presents case examples 
of 4 residents of a treatment center in which the therapist 
used car rides to initiate or cement a therapeutic alliance. 
In all cases, the residents indicated a desire for the rides 
after traditional office sessions were unsuccessful and 
generally used them to discuss their relationships with 
their parents. 

2558. Butcher, James H. & Maudal, Gail R. (Henne- 
pin County General Hosp, Crisis Intervention Ctr, 
Minneapolis, MN) Crisis intervention. In I. B. Weiner 
(Ed), Clinical methods in psychology. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 591-648. —Reviews 
briefly the origins of crisis intervention techniques from 
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the treatment of traumatic neuroses in World War II to 
the present, and examines the various theoretical 
formulations of crisis intervention, goals of crisis 
therapy, assessment methods, strategies and, follow-up 
and evaluation studies in this area. (7% p ref) 

2559. Donahue, Gerald E. (U Mississippi) The relative 
effects of positive statements regarding counselor 
ability and experience on self-disclosure and relation- 
Ship satisfaction with respect to selected personality 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4155. 

2560. Fleming, Joan. (U Colorado Medical Ctr) Some 
observations on object constancy in the psychoanalysis 
of adults. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion, 1975 Vol 23(4), 743—759. —Discusses the metabol- 
ism of experience, considering both the integrative task 
confronting the ego in organizing drive and object 
interactions to assist the ego in its regulatory functioning, 
and a timetable of progression in accomplishing that 
task. Evidence is presented from the psychoanalytic 
treatment of а 32-yr-old male who suffered object 
deprivation during the "hatching out" subphase of 
separation-individuation. In the course of therapy, an 
effective object constancy was reconstituted, and the 
process of individuation of self and other was reestabl- 
ished. The therapeutic work provided the patient with 
experiences in transactions between self and object 
useful for reorganizing the trauma of early object 
deprivation and thereby mobilized his resources for a 
resumption of the developmental process distorted in 
childhood. (30 ref) —Journal summary. 

2561. Friedemann, Adolf, (U Freiburg, W Germany) 
[Psychodrama and its role in psychoanalysis.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 
2(6), 92-96. —The linkage of psychodrama and psy- 
choanalysis is associated particularly with A. Moreno, 
who suggested in 1944 that they be combined. Psycho- 
drama uses neither hypnosis nor the couch to facilitate 
concentration, but as in analysis, the patient gains insight 
into himself through dramatic events. Psychodrama 
facilitates the working through of affects; the fascination 
of the play brings out free associations; and old 
memories are awakened, Even without explanation, the 
meaning of many symptoms becomes visible through the 
experiences in psychodrama. However, psychodrama 
can be fully understood only by its symbolic content 
which in this respect is similar to the dream. The esthetic 
catharsis which takes place in the drama extends the 
catharsis of the actions and feelings. The reactions of the 
affect of the protagonist influence the group which more 
or less participates in the process. However, a group is 
not essential, for psychodrama can also take place 
between therapist and patient alone. —M. J. Stanford. 

2562. Gilandas, Alex. (James Cook U, Townsville, 
Australia) Problem-oriented approach in the private 
practice of psychotherapy. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 41-42. 

2563. Greenacre, Phyllis. On reconstruction. Journal of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1975 Vol 23(4), 
693—712. — Discusses the functions and significance of 
psychoanalytic reconstruction. Its place in therapy and 
its methodology are considered, and several clinical 
examples are presented. 

2564. Horner, Beverly M. (U Iowa) The effect of 
counselor similarity self-disclosure on clients with 
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differing role expectations. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4158. 

2565. Huber, Anne T. (Lehigh U) The effect of humor 
on client discomfort in the counseling interview. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1980. 

2566. Karger, Kenneth J. (U Wisconsin) The relation- 
ship of nonverbal counselor behavior to client and rater 
perceptions of empathy. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4160-4161. 

2567. Lantz, James E. & Lenahan, Beverly. (Southwest 
Mental Health Ctr, Columbus, OH) Referral-fatigue 
therapy. Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 21(3), 239-240. 
—Facetiously describes Referral-Fatigue Therapy 
(RFT), a program whose basic principle is that regardless 
of the client's problem, the therapist claims that the 
problem is not in the scope of his jo . The therapist then 
refers the client to another RF therapist who repeats the 
process, thereby promoting "client autonomy." The 
necessary "qualifications" of the RF therapist are 
discussed. 

2568. Leutz, Grete A. (Moreno-Inst, Óberlingen, W 
Germany) [Imagination and psychodrama.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 

2(6, 97-104. —lmagination is a prerequisite and 
essential element of psychodrama, as is shown by the 
following methodic possibilities. (a) The improvised 
play; this develops spontaneously , and fantasies become 
concrete and stimulate more ideas and psychodramatic 
productions, (b) Role exchange provides a novel experi- 
ence of the self and of the other pole of the protagonist/ 
antagonist relationship. (c) Setting past and future 
events in the present makes it possible for the patient to 
confront his world, (d) In the “magic store” technique, 
unfulfilled but frequently imagined and disturbing 
wishes are referred to reality situations. (e) The reality 
test and. (f) "psychodramatic shock" examine creative 
ability. (g) The acting out of dreams is a particularly 
clear example of the use of imagination in pychodrama. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

2569. lan, D. H. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
land) A study of brief psychotherapy. New York, 
: Plenum, 1975. xiv, 312 p. $6.95. —Describes the 
development and practice of brief psychotherapy and 
contends that it is effective not only with mild illness of 
recent onset but in treating relatively serious, long- 
standing disturbances. Over 20 case studies are reported 
and analyzed in detail. Past techniques are evaluated and 
recommendations for future practice are made. (5% p 
ref) 

2570. Mitchell, Horace. (Washington U) Psychological 
openness and sensitivity to the Black experience as 
predictors of the effectiveness of White counselors in 
simulated counseling relationships with Black clients. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1984. 

2571. Noble, Vicente N. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Client perceptions of the counseling process in a multi- 
cultural population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1985. 

2572. Oremland, Jerome D.; Blacker, К. Н. & 
Norman, Haskell F. (San Francisco Children's Hosp & 
Adult Medical Ctr, CA) Incompleteness in successful 
psychoanalyses: A follow-up study. Journal of the 

American Psychoanalytic Association, 1975 Vol 23(4), 


En 
N 
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819-844. —Describes 2 "successful 7” analyses (with an 
adult female and an adult male) which, when called back 
2 yrs following termination for follow-up interviews, 
provide unusually clear information about incomplete- 
ness, Їп one case, an aspect of reality joined a 
transference resistance as a specific kind of “reality 
resistance.” In the other case, the continuing partially 
analyzed quest to live out the transference fantasy was 
described ps the patient as it was experienced during the 
analysis and “maintained” postanalytically. At termina- 
tion, the postanalytic course, the subsequent self-analytic 
attempts, and the eventual manner in which each 
presented himself for further treatment are evaluated in 
terms of the specific kind of incompleteness. (24 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2573. Padfield, Marianne. The comparative effects of 

two counseling approaches on the intensity of 

ion among rural women of low socioeconomic 
status. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 
23(3), 209-214. —Investigated the effectiveness of 2 
counseling procedures (a behavioral procedure and a 
noncontingent sitive reinforcement approach) in 
treating 24 21-56 yr old moderately depressed women 
from the lower class and lower working class who lived 
in rural centers of (a) less than 4,500 and (b) more than 
4,500 but less than 10,000. A significant difference 
between treatment conditions was evidenced only by the 
Grinker Interview Checklist. Multiple discriminant 
analysis established that lower-class Ss made significant 
e Adag as did those Ss living on more than 
$400/mo. Ss counseled with the behavioral model 
exhibited less “no-show” behavior. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2574. Porter, Jeannie. Guided fantasy as a treatment 
for childhood insomnia. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1965(Sep), Vol 9(3), 169-172. 
— Describes a technique to relieve insomnia in children 
without chemotherapy or the more conventional forms 
of hypnotherapy. In children at an age where fantasy is a 
жеты os everyday response, relaxed sleep is induced 
through listening to a tape-recorded story created from 
the child’s favorite fantasy figures and everyday likes and 
interests, The recording is presented by the parents as a 
bedtime story rather than by the therapist as therapy. 
The child is allowed to feel that he or she has a 
controlling influence in putting a favorite figure to sleep 
within the story, and is gently led to accept sleep by 
choice. сеш from a story used with a 8-yr-old girl are 
included to illustrate the technique. —Journal abstract. 

2575. Rockowitz, Melvin & wab, Edward J. (Long 
Island Inst for Mental Health, NY) Object constancy 
and its relationship to psychotherapy. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 97-101. 
—Discusses problems in the differential diagnosis of 
object and interpersonal relationship disturbances and 
their hi re mu for treatment. A developmental analy- 
sis of the object constancy is presented, and several 
components of this idea (е.р., perceptual object constan- 
су, self-object interactions, and memory traces of object 
relationships) are described. Steps in the diagnostic 
assessment of object constancy are outlined, emphasizing 
that the attainment of this state results in the patient's 
ability to tolerate separation from an object with only 
mild levels of anxiety. Effects of a lack of object 
constancy on the patient-therapist relationship are also 
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described, and a distinction is made between true object 


2581. Toomer, Jerry E. (U lowa) The effects of a 


constancy (ї.е., where the relationship with an object is client-therapist FIRO-B matching procedure on selected 
maintained even under Stress, frustration, or conflict) measures of the counseling relationship and treatment 


and “making the object constant” (1.е., when relation- 
ships depend on the object’s real imagined behavior.) 
—L. Gorsey. 


Iveness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 4171-4172, 
2582. Weigel, Richard G. & Uhlemani 


n, Max R. 
2576. Ruzicka, Mary F. & Naun, Robert. (Seton Hall (Colorado State U) Developing individualized behavior 
U) Range of verbal behavior as a function of counselor change goals with clients, Journal of Contemporary 


NM 1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 91-95. —Describes а 


10 steps which have been found to be 


particularly effective їп assisting clients to develop 
individualized arian d goals. The steps are 


er an exploration of the 


administered to 34 counseling practicum students who presenting problem and after the client has established a 


relationship with the therapist, It is noted that the ve 


interview setting. Measurement of trainee philosophy асі of formulatin Concerns about тше behavioral 


behavior. Results indicate that client lype only, not 
counselor's philosophy, influenced the гапре of trainee 


2577. Sacks, Gerson L. (U Miami) Prediction of client 
perception of the counseling relationship. Dissertation 


(Dartmouth Coll Medical School) The Psychological 
autopsy as a therapeutic tool. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 4-8. —Discusses the 


(b) aside from or in spite of the peychological autopsy's 
data gathering format, the style of t 
underwent a metamorphosis and from it emerged a 


goals is often a helpful com onent of 
which include Beneral and specific goal assessments, 
development of failure criteria, reality and importance 
checks, establishment of a contract, and evaluation 
procedures, are applicable to both individual and que 


erapy. The steps, 


cussed, including the nature and major theories of 
chotherapy, general and Specific factors that promote 
havior change шл therapy, the course of therapy in 


final phases of treatment, and 


recent trends in psychotherapy research, especially with 
Tespect to treatment outcome. (9% pref) 


Group & Family Therapy 


2584. Fox, Ronald E. (Ohio State U) Family therapy. 
In I. B. Weiner (Ed), Clinical methods in psychology, New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976, xvi, 51-515, 
—Traces the development of family therapy from the 
1950s to the present, discusses methods of assessing 


valuable therapeutic tool, Four case examples are families, and reviews current theories and techniques of 


presented to illustrate the validity of a therapeutic 


family intervention. A consideration of the results of 


emphasis for the psychological aufopsy. (20 ref) —M. family therapy, ethical issues involved in this method, 
Ellison-Pounsel. and training рода is alto presented. (7p ref) 
( 


2579. Schlessinger, Nathan & Robbins, Fred P. 


T, Fredrick L, (U I owa) Parent education: 


(Chicago Inst for Psychoanalysis, IL) The Psychoanalyt- д comparison of the impact of the Adlerian and the 


ic process: Recurrent patterns of conflict and changes behavioral approaches. Di 


ssertation Abstracts Interna- 


in ego functions. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-А), 4155-4156. 


Association, 1975 Vol 23(4), 761-782. —Presenté the 


2586. Glisson, Dianne H. (Washington U, George 


assessment of a completed analysis and its follow-up Warren Brown School of Social Work, St Louis) A 
with an adult female to illuminate the nature of the review of behavioral marital counseling: Has practice 
analytic process with regard to psychic conflict and its tuned out theory? Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 
resolution. The clinical material demonstrates a repeti- 26(1), 95—104. — Increasing attention is being paid to the 
live pattern of conflicts and the development of a self- use of operant conditioning foedum with marital 


analytic function as the significant outcome of the dyads. These procedures have 
analysis. (15 ref) —Journal summary. concepts and principles in social exchange ап 


en derived largely from 
learning 


2580. Stern, Lewis R. (U Minnesota) Video in theories. A theoretical valuation of the “behavior 
Psychotherapy and therapist training: An introduction exchange model” as used in marital counseling is 


and bibliography. Сара of Selected Documents. іп р 


Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 42. 
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resented. Current energies in this area seem to be 
ocused on the further development of specific treatment 
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models and techniques, without also taking into account 
{һе necessary theoretical parameters. The need for 
additional theory testing and development is emphasiz- 
ed. Existing research strategies and methodologies are 
also reviewed, and several alternative strategies are 
suggested. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2587. Levine, Shlomo D. (Coll of William & Mary) A 
study of the effects of group counseling on religious 
attitudes and verbal behaviors of members of a 
conservative synagogue. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1982. 

2588. Lieberman, Morton A. & Gardner, Jill R. (U 
Chicago) Institutional alternatives to psychotherapy: A 
study of growth center users. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 332), 157-162. —Investigated 
whether growth centers are used as alternative institu- 
tions to traditional mental health facilities. Survey 
methods compared 426 growth centers and 108 National 
Training Laboratories participants with 89 private clinic 
patients. Symptoms, life stress, motivations for participa- 
tion, process expectations, and various attitudes toward 
authority, time, and help were assessed by questionnaire 

rior to participation. Comparisons of degree of psycho- 
logical Шеге and avowed motivation indicated that 
most who attend such activities do so for "psychothera- 
peutic purposes." Growth centers were found not to be 
an alternative to traditional psychotherapy, but rather an 
addition. 80% of the growth center sample had previous 
or current psychotherapeutic experience. Of the clients 
studied, most went to both rather than to one or the 
other, and from the perspective of the participants, the 
institutions did not differ greatly in what they offered, 
how long the process iod, or what goals were met. 
—Journal abstract. 

2589. Lubin, Bernard. (U Houston) Group therapy. In 
I. B. Weiner (Ed), Clinical methods in psychology. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 393-450. 
— Discusses the history, development and types of group 
psychotherapy; intensive small-group experiences; re- 
search and training issues; treatment for specialized 
populations; and recent trends in the field as a whole. (13 


ref) 
R 2590. Phillips, Debora. (Temple U Medical School, 
Behavior Therapy Unit) The family council: A segment 
of adolescent treatment. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 283-287. 
—Describes the family council, a highly structured 
session that encourages effective communication be- 
tween adolescents and parents. The therapist plays the 
most important role at the outset of the therapy—impos- 
ing rules, modeling appropriate behaviors, and reinforc- 
ing participant behaviors—and gradually becomes less 
active as the participants learn to monitor their own 
communications. Desensitization is routinely done in 
vivo within the group, but also in individual sessions 
where necessary. The newly learned family council 
behaviors are gradually transferred into the home 
setting. Three illustrative case histories are presented. 
—Journal abstract. t 
2591. Quintano, Joseph H. (U Virginia) Effects of 
content centered group counseling on memory recall in 
alcoholic brain damaged subjects. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1988—1989, 
2592. Redick, Robert J. (U Pittsburgh) Behavioral 
group counseling and death anxiety in student nurses. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1989. 

2593. Romanella, Peter A. (U Miami) Values and 
facilitativeness as determinants of significant others in 
a group experience, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1990-1991. 

2594. Rosenberg, Helen & Bonoma, Thomas V. (Inst 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, IL) A social influence 
rating method for group interaction and some pilot 
results on group therapy process. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 259-262. —Taped 
sessions of 5 inpatient and outpatient poops at a state 
institute were coded using the Social Influence Rating 
System (SIRS). Analysis suggested that therapy is 
generally composed of influence-related rather than 
overt influence gestures. The SIRS is viewed as a 
conceptually coherent, facile method for evaluating 
group process. 

2595. Schumacher, Richard R. (U Virginia) The 
influence of differential group composition on the 
effectiveness of group counseling with second, third, 
fourth, and fifth grade male children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-А), 

1992-1993. 

2596. Spielman, Ron. (North Ryde Psychiatric Ctr, 
Australia) А new application of closed group psychoth- 
erapy in a public psychiatric hospital. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 
193-199. — Describes an intensive group psychotherapy 
treatment program to which patients with severe person- 
ality disorders are referred. Unique interrelationships 
among patients and staff in small closed groups within 
the broader therapeutic milieu are discussed. The regular 
arrival and departure of the closed groups serves to 
activate relevant latent instinctual conflicts which are of 
significance in personality disorder. An evaluation of the 
unit's Ist 11 closed groups is presented. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2597. Straub, Helga H. (Moreno-Inst, Stuttgart, W 
Germany) [Developmental processes dependent upon 
leader behavior in psychodramatic groups.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 
2(6), 104-108. —Leading a psychodrama group is like 
guiding an individual through childhood and adoles- 
cence to adulthood. The goal of such a group is to 
increase autonomy, sociability of behavior, and creative 
energy. This can be achieved by giving as much attention 
to the group process as to specific psychodramatic 
actions. The leader must be directive, particularly at the 
beginning. If he gives either too little or too much 
direction, group members' anxiety will rise. The leader 
must zs ie confidence and permit regressive behavior. 
Assigned responsibility is minimal at first but must be 
increased as the group process continues. All members 
should be involved. Spontaneity of actions and expressed 
feelings are necessary so that insight into behavior is 
achieved and the wish to change is fostered. Leader 
behavior is also guided by the severity of members’ 
disturbances and by the duration of the group. —M. J. 
Stanford. 

2598. Uchtenhagen, Ambros; Battegay, Raymond & 
Friedmann, Adolf (Eds). Group therapy and social 
environment: Proceedings of the 5th International 
Congress for Group Psychotherapy, Zurich, August 
19—24, 1973. Bern, Switzerland: Verlag Hans Huber, 


" 
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1975. 888 p. —Presents, in their original languages in 2 group experiences, one based on the Tavistock study 
(German, English, French, Italian, and Spanish) the group model” and one focused on interpersonal and 
papers on group proceedings and Broup psychotherapy intergroup communication Processes. Ss participated in 
given at the Congress, and later reports on the discussion both groups separated by a 3-wk interval. Semantic 
groups and workshops. In almost Every session (each of differential scales were administered after each grou; 
which had a different theme) at least one article Ог терогі experience. Ss evaluated the group consultant less 


in English is included. favorably and saw him as less active in the study oup, 
with no difference in perceived potency. Ss evaluated 
Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human themselves and their group less favorably and perceived 


themselves and their оир as less potent and less active 


Relations Trainin 
Е in the study group. The theories on which the 2 types of 


accuracy of judgments about a target group or peo ed the effect of a verbal response model of assertiveness 
and that actua similarity to the target Would also with 25 nonassertive female nursing students (mean age, 
influence accuracy, prior to any effects of training. Data 26 yrs). The model is composed of 3 verbal components 
from county agents of a state university extension service presented in a systematic training program. Ss were 
who participated in experimental or control T-groups randomly assigned to 3 groups: the assertive training 
support both hypotheses, even though the training only group, the attention control group, and the no-treatment 


^ lasted 3 hrs. 4 TI 
t : control group. The assertive training group learned and 
Дм; 2600. Erskine, Charlene С. (U ve TT effects of practiced the model. АП groups were posttested on the 
— consciousness-raising groups on sex-role stereotyping College Self-Expression Scale, on Tesponses to written 
among college students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- situations, and on 2 scores of a videotape role-playing 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1977, situation. Significant differences were found between the 


children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 2608. Winship, Barbara J. (Georgia State U School of 
Vol 35(4-A), 1978. Education) The effect of the comprehensive model of 

2602. Jernigan, Duie R.(U Oklahoma) The effects of assertiveness, when used in a systematic training 
Participatory group process training on the personal program, to develop assertive behavior. Dissertation 
orientations of Army student chaplains. Dissertation Abstracts — International 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A) 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1980. 1995-1996. ; : А 


ment toward self- Behavior Therapy & Behavior Modification 


actualization. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1982. 2609. Asirdas, Sarojini & Beech, Н. R. (Netherne 
2604. Lowenthal, Judith М. (U Pennsylvania) Stu- Hosp, Surrey, England) The behavioural treatment of 

dents' perceptions of T-group leadership Strategies sexual inadequacy. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 

before and after group experience. Dissertation Ap. 1975 Vol 19(5-6), 345-353. — Discusses a study of 2 


м Broups. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 not been employed before to deal with these dysfunc- 
Vol 1(1), 263-266. —Data from 158 members and tions. Ss were [1 men and 12 women, reasonably well 
leaders of 20 T-groups did not а the hypothesis adjusted except for their sexual difficulty. Results 
that members tend to hold favorable attitudes toward indicated improvements in physical responsivity, in 
their trainer as a function of similarity of their interper- attitudes concerning sexuality, and in behaviors for both 
sonal needs (affection and control). Results show that treatments, with positive conditioning showing greater 
trainers who were considered low in control and benefit than desensitization. —С. Shipman. 
affection needs tended to elicit the most favorable 2610. Azrin, N. H. & Wesolowski, M. D. (Anna State 
Teactions during an early period in group life, while they Hosp, Behavior Research Lab, IL) The use of positive 
elicited the most negative reactions at a later time. Practice to eliminate persistent floor sprawling by 

2606. Morrison, Thomas L. & Thomas, M. Duane. (U  profoundly retarded persons. Behavior Therapy, 

California, Davis) Participant's perceptions of them- 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 627-631. —A problem among some 

Selves and leaders in two kinds of group experience. profoundly retarded Persons is that they persistently and 

1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), continually sprawl on the floors. In a ward where this 


103-110. —29 juvenile court staff members participated problem existed, floorsprawling in 
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residents was not eliminated by a program of intensive 
reinforcement for sitting on chairs, by making many 
more chairs available, nor by continually interrupting 
instances of floor sprawling. А re-educative procedure 
then was used in which the residents were given a period 
of required practice in seating themselves on several 
different chairs, this positive practice being given 
whenever the resident had been sprawling on the floor. 
Sprawling on the floor was eliminated after 8 days, and 
the residents used the chairs and sofas instead. Only a 
verbal reminder was needed after the 4th day. —Journal 


2611. Bergman, Ronald L. (Manteno State Hosp, IL) 
А step-system treatment milieu and discharges from a 
chronic schizophrenic ward. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 309-310. Discharges from a 
chronic schizophrenic ward were compared before and 
after the implementation of a step-system treatment 
format, which consisted of graded steps with required 
behaviors (e.g. self-care skills and social behaviors) at 
each step. Ss were 80 chronic schizophrenics equally 
divided by sex with a mean age of 47.1 yrs and a mean 
time in hospital of 19.8 yrs. While the step-system format 
yielded no significant difference in the total number of 
discharges, а significantly greater number of higher 
functioning patients were discharged while it was in 
effect. —Journal abstract. 

2612. Callahan, Paul D. (U Arizona) An investigation 
of immediacy of treatment as a factor in the effective- 
ness of therapeutic intervention. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2043. 

2613. Caverzan, Raymond C. (U Toronto, Canada) An 
experimental language program for non-verbal emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2044. 

2614. Collins, Robert W. & Plaska, Timothy. (Grand 
Valley State Coll) Mowrer's conditioning treatment for 
enuresis applied to geriatric residents of a nursing 
home. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 632-638. 
—]n 2 studies, a total of 21 geriatric residents of a 
nursing home with a mean age of 81 yrs and afflicted 
with a number of physical and behavioral deficits were 
assigned to à standard Mowrer conditioning treatment, à 
delayed-UCS of up to 15 sec treatment, or a control 

oup. Initial arrest was achieved by 1 S in each group. 

Reduction in the weekly frequency of bedwetting in the 
course of 8 wks of treatment was slight, but significant 
for the conditioning group (p < .05). Size of wet spots 
decreased from baseline and were maintained to the 
termination of treatment for the conditioning and the 
delayed-UCS groups. However, no further decrease in 
size was observed over the actual course of treatment. 
Findings support the usual assumptions of impaired 
conditionability for old adults. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2615. Curran, James P.; Gilbert, Francis S. & Little, L. 
Michael. (Purdue U) A comparison between behavioral 
replication training and sensitivity training approaches 
to heterosexual dating anxiety. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 190-196. — Compared 
a behavioral replication program and a sensitivity 
training program with regard to treatment efficiency for 
heterosexual dating anxiety in 29 undergraduates. No 
significant differences were found between the 2 pro- 
grams on measures of general social anxiety (e.g. State- 
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Trait Anxiety Inventory A-State scale). However, the 
behavioral program demonstrated, in general, a signifi- 
cant treatment efficiency on more specific measures of 
heterosexual dating anxiety, including both behavioral 
ratings and self-report responses to à simulated dating 


treatment population and the inclusion of procedures to 
promote transfer are suggested. (21 ref) —Journal 


2616. Doleys, Daniel M. & Wells, Karen С. (U 
Georgia Psychology Clinic) Changes in functional 
bladder capacity and bed-wetting during and after 
retention control training: A case study. Behavior 
Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 685-688. —Recorded 
changes in functional bladder capacity and frequency of 
bed-wetting during retention control training with a 42- 
mo-old girl. Bladder capacity increased and remained 
above baseline levels. Bed-wetting decreased and did not 
occur during the last 8 wks of a 14-wk follow-up period. 
—Journal abstract. 

2617. Epstein, Leonard H.; Webster, Jeffrey S. & 
Miller, Peter M. (Auburn U, Haley Ctr) Accuracy and 
controlling effects of self-monitoring as a function of 
concurrent responding and reinforcement. Behavior 
Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 654-666. —Conducted 2 


Se ac in which the accuracy and controlling 
effects of self-monitoring were evaluated as a function of 
engaging in concurrent operants and as à function of 
being reinforced for reliable recording. In Exp 1, each of 
12 nonpsychotic psychiatric inpatients were exposed to 
reinforced self-monitoring, operant responding, and 
concurrent operant responding and reinforced self-moni- 
toring. Monitoring was always reinforced; operant 
responding was not. The accuracy of self-monitoring was 
decreased during the performance of a concurrent 
operant. No controlling (reactive) effects of self-monitor- 
ing were observed. Exp II, with 12 normal 22-25 yr old 
community residents, evaluated the effects of reinforcing 
reliable self-monitoring on the accuracy and control 
produced by self-monitoring. Reinforcing reliable re- 
cording resulted in a slight decrease in errors compared 
to self-monitoring alone, while errors during both these 
conditions were significantly fewer than during the 
concurrent self-monitoring-operant task. Rates of the 
monitored response remaine: stable during reinforced 
self-monitoring, while they decreased during self-moni- 
toring alone. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2618. Freeman, B. J.; Somerset, Tom & Ritvo, E. R. 
(U California Medical School, Los Angeles) Effect of 
duration of time out in suppressing disruptive behavior 
of a severely autistic child. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 124-126. —Evaluated the effective- 
ness of either a 3-min, a 15-min, or a ]-hr time out from 
positive reinforcement in reducing the disruptive behav- 
ior of a severely autistic 4-yr-old male. Behavior was best 
suppressed with the 15-min duration. However, the 

itfalls of arbitrarily setting a duration of time out for a 
child without assessing the effect on him are examined. 
In addition, the uselessness of group experiments and the 
problems inherent in long time-out durations are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

2619. Given, Roland M. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Elimination of the ‘‘multiple-reques " pattern from 
parental discipline of children as a means of eliciting a 
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more positive home environment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 4249-4250, 

2620. Hallaq, John H. (U Idaho, Coll of Business & 
Economics) The pledge as an instrument of behavioral 
change. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
98(1), 147-148. —176 smokers were asked to make a 
pledge to abstain from smoking 1 hr/day for 1 mo. 28 
refused to pledge, and a comparison between the 
remaining Ss who met the pledge and those who did not 
showed that a significantly higher number of those who 
did complete it expressed the desire to quit smoking 
altogether, reduce their level of cigarette consumption, or 
recommend the method to friends. Ss over 30 yrs of age 
succeeded in keeping the pledge more than Ss below 21 
yrs of age. 

2621. Haynes, Stephen N.; Griffin, Philip; Mooney, 
Dean & Parise, Mario. (U South Carolina) Electromyo- 
graphic biofeedback and relaxation instructions in the 
treatment of muscle contraction headaches. Behavior 
Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 672-678. —To assess the 
comparative effectiveness of relaxation instructions and 
frontalis EMG biofeedback in the treatment of muscle- 
contraction (tension) headaches, 21 college students were 
assigned to either a relaxation training group, a biofeed- 
back group, or a no-treatment control group. Each group 
met for 614-hr sessions. The EMG biofeedback and the 
relaxation instructions resulted in significant decreases in 
reported headache activity. Both procedures were signifi- 
cantly more effective than the control procedure, but did 
not differ significantly from each other. The effectiveness 
of the 2 experimental procedures was maintained at 
follow-up. Frontalis EMG levels were higher during 
sessions in which a headache was reported than in 
sessions when no headache was reported. —Journal 
abstract. 

2622. Hickman, Terrance G. (Brigham Young U) The 
effects of a positive behavior check list versus contin- 
gency contracting on the negative behavior of educa- 
tionally handicapped children in the home, school and 
clinic. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4158. 

2623. Jason, Leonard A. (De Paul U) Self-monitoring 
in the treatment of nose squeezing and daydreaming. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 235-238. 
—Self-monitoring procedures were successful in reduc- 
ing nose squeezing in a 23-yr-old male college student in 
a 2-mo period; gains were maintained for over 2 yrs. 
While оошо also reduced day-dreaming while 
studying, the onset of abdominal parne forced the 
termination of the study before full effects were 
observed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2624. Jones, Richard R. (Oregon Research Inst, 
Eugene) A cautionary note on predicting behavioral 
treatment outcome. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 
6(5), 679-684. —Discusses W. Н. Miller and F. Gott- 
lieb's (see PA, Vol 52:10710) Responsivity Index for 


` Parents (RIP) as a predictor of behavioral treatment 


outcomes. It is argued that the 9196 hit rate claimed for 
RIP was obtained in an inappropriately comprised cross- 
validation sample. However, reanalyses of the data in an 
appropriate cross-validation sample do provide tentative 
support for the validity of RIP. —Journal abstract. 

2625. Kazdin, Alan E. & Kopel, Steven A. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) On resolving ambiguities of the multiple- 
baseline design: Problems and recommendations. Be- 
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havior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 601-608. — Discuss- 
es the logic of and some apparent inconsistencies in the 
multiple baseline design. When the onset of the interven- 
Чоп for one behavior produces general rather than 
cific changes (ie. simultaneous Changes across 
erent baselines), the causal effect of the intervention 
cannot be unambiguously inferred. There is an inconsis- 
tency in the assumptions of the multiple-baseline design, 
namely, that changes due to treatment will be evident in 
specific changes (i.e., across specific behaviors with the 
onset of the intervention) and that changes due to 
extraneous or uncontrolld factors are evident in 
generalized changes. Three recommendations are made 
for maximizing the likelihood of demonstrating a causal 
relationship between the intervention and behavior 
change when generalized changes across baselines are 
likely to occur. —Journal abstract. 

2626. Kendall, Philip C.; Nay, W. Robert & Jeffers, 
John. (Virginia Commonwealth U) Timeout duration and 
contrast effects: A systematic evaluation of a succes- 
Sive treatments design. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 6(5), 609-615. —Evaluated the presence of contrast 
effects using 2 durations of timeout (5 and 30 min) 
presented to 30 adolescent male delinquents in a 
successive treatments design. Independent coders record- 
ed the incidence of verbal aggression, physical aggres- 
sion, noncompliance, and out-of-area behavior. The 5- 
min timeout phase suppressed verbal aggression and out- 
of-area behavior and moderately reduced physical 
aggression when presented prior to the 30-min timeout 
phase. When 5 min followed the 30-min phase, verbal 
aggression, physical aggression, and out-of-area behavior 
was not suppressed. The lack of results with noncompli- 
ance is considered in terms of its low rate and 
dependence upon staff requests. The differential effec- 
tiveness of the Ist and 2nd presentations of 5 min of 
timeout is discussed in terms of a contrast effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

2627. Kirschner, Neil M. (Bowling State U) Generali- 
zation of behaviorally oriented assertive training. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 117-125. 
—Examined the extent of generalization of treatment 
effects in 30 undergraduates who completed a behavioral 
assertiveness training course. The program was effective 
in facilitating assertive behavior as assessed by self- 
report and other measures (e.g., behavior role-playing 
tests and the Wolpe-Lazarus Assertive Inventory). 
Increased assertiveness was maintained for a 3-wk 
follow-up period, however, training effects only general- 
ized to situations highly similar to those used during the 
training. An extensive training manipulation to facilitate 
generalization was not successful. Results support a 
specificity conceptualization of assertive behavior. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2628. Klinger, Donald E. (U Southern California) 
Performance improvement through self-contracting. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3218. 

2629. McGhiey, Paul F. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) The role and function of modeling as a 
training paradigm for foster grandparents: An experi- 
mental analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4287-4288. 

2630. McMordie, W. R.; Richards, L. L. & Laughlin, 
P. R. (VA Hosp, Psychology Service, Knoxville, IA) 
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of orientation to the token economy 
system. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 361-362. — Provides а 
model of a letter to patients’ relations orienting them to 
the token economy system, ne questions and 
concerns inherent in behavioral methodology, involving 
relatives in the treatment, and facilitating planning and 
placement. 

2631. Murray, D. C. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Syracuse, NY) Preferred versus nonpreferred treat- 
ment, and self-control training versus determination 
raising as treatments of obesity: A pilot study. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 191-198. —In a 
study with 12 23-43 yr old overweight women, 6 received 
10 wks of self-control training and 6 received a 10-wk 
program aimed at increasing determination to lose 
weight. Half of each treatment group had expressed a 

reference for the type of treatment ШУ received and 
faif for the other type of treatment. Both groups lost a 
significant amount of weight, and at a 3-mo follow-up 
there was still a significant weight loss. Follow-up at 6 
mo on 9 of the 12 original Ss indicated both groups 
regained much of their lost weight. There was no 
evidence that either type of treatment or receiving one’s 
preferred type of treatment was related to weight loss. 
—Journal abstract. 

2632. Nathan, Peter E. & Jackson, Agnes D. (Rutgers 
State U) Behavioral modification. In I. B. Weiner (Ed), 
Clinical methods in psychology. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 517-590. —After a brief 
discussion of learning theory views of psychopathology 
and the nature of behavior therapy, specific descriptions 
of various behavioral approaches to the treatment of 
neuroses, schizophrenia, depression, alcoholism and drug 
dependence, sexual disorders, child psychopathology, 
and mental retardation are presented. (14 p ref) 

2633. Patterson, Roger L. (Ed). (Florida Mental 
Health Inst, Research & Evaluation Section, Tampa) 
Maintaining effective token economies. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1975. ix, 176 p. $14.50. —Several 
authors address various aspects of maintaining a token 
economy. Topics include the implementation of the 
rogram, the training and maintaining of staff behaviors, 
individualized treatment, the use of a “job board” to 
simplify and standardize a program, movement and 
direction in token economies, and the punch card 
rogram. 

2634. Poser, Ernest G. & King, Michael C. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Canada) Strategies for the prevention of 
maladaptive fear responses. Canadian Journal of Behavi- 
oural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 279-294. — Discusses 
the relevance of experimental approaches to primary 
prevention of some behavior disorders in the context of 
immunological concepts. Three models of prevention 
drawn from the behavioral literature are presented, 

including the authors' research findings on preexposure 
and observational learning in 33 Ist graders. All methods 
tested proved capable of attenuating Ss’ subsequent 
response to noxious stimuli. Recommendations for 
further research on the clinical application of these 
үа models are offered. (French summary) (2 p 
ref) —Journal abstract. 
2635. Rothschild, Arthur; Guilford, Arthur M. & 
McConnell, James V. (U Michigan) An investigation of 
the use of operant conditioning techniques in the 
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treatment of a 64-year-old aphasic. Journal of Biological 
Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 17(1), 33-36. — Successfully 
used various procedures and reinforcers to (a) eliminate 
the inappropriate sleeping behavior of a 64-yr-old 
severely damaged aphasic male, (b) increase the S's self- 
initiated activities, and (c) increase the S's verbal output. 

2636. Schallow, John R. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Canada) Locus of control and success at self-modifica- 
tion. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 667-671. 
— Predicted that an internal orientation as measured by 
Rotters Internal-External Control Scale would be 
associated with successful self-modification of diverse 
behaviors. Of 45 undergraduates who attempted self- 
modification, 14 Ss showed significant positive changes 
in level or slope from pre- to postintervention using time- 
series analyses. These 14 most successful Ss were 
compared to the 14 least successful Ss. Results confirm 
the hypothesis that most successful Ss were significantly 
more internal than least successful Ss. Also, most 
successful Ss rated their project as significantly more 
successful and had significantly higher course grades. 
—Journal abstract. 

2637. St. Pierre, Richard W. (U North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Smoking modification: The effects of 
combining positive and aversive treatment and mainte- 
nance procedures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2062. 

2638. Tanner, Barry A. (Northeast Guidance Ctr, Ctr 
for Behavioral Change, Detroit, MI) Avoidance training 
with and without booster sessions to modify homosexu- 
al behavior in males. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 
6(5), 649-653. —Assigned 10 males completing avoid- 
ance training to modify homosexual behavior to either a 
booster or a nonbooster condition. Booster Ss received 5 
additional sessions during the year following termina- 
tion, while the control Ss had no contact during that 
year. One yr after termination Ss returned for an 
evaluation consisting of erectile response to slides of 
nudes, self-report of arousal while viewing the slides, the 
Masculinity-Femininity Scale of the MMPI, self-report 
of frequency of sex with men and women, frequency of 
thoughts about sex with men and women, frequency of 
socializing with men and women, and number of 
categories of sexual behavior engaged in with both sexes. 
No significant difference was found between the groups 
for any of the measures. When repeated measures tests 
were used, however, 5 of 7 tests attained significance at 
the .05 level or beyond, indicating that the avoidance 
training per se was effective, but that the booster sessions 
did not increase the effectiveness of the procedure. 
—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy 


2639. Appleton, William S. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Ctr, Cambridge) Third psychoactive drug usage 
guide. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Jan), Vol 
37(1), 39-51. — Presents the 3rd edition of the psychoac- 
tive drug usage guide which is based on controlled, 
double-blind studies and labeled uncontrolled clinical 
observations. Factors to be considered in prescribing 
specific antipsychotic drugs, antidepressants, and anti- 
anxiety drugs are included in the guide. 

2640. Clark, M. L.; Paredes, A.; Costiloe, J. P. & 
Wood, F. (U Oklahoma Health Sciences Ctr, Div of 
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Clinical Pharmacology, Oklahoma City) Synthetic thy- 
roid releasing hormone (TRH) administered orally to 
chronic schizophrenic patients. Psychopharmacology 
Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 191-200. —Administered 
synthetic TRH or placebo orally for 3 wks (300 mg/day) 
to 12 31-57 yr old chronic institutionalized schizophrenic 
patients in a double-blind placebo controlled cross-over 
study. Significant changes in physiological and laborato- 
ry parameters suggested increased thyroid activity, but 
significant favorable psychiatric and behavioral changes 
(e.g. Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and Nurses’ Obser- 
vation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation) were not observed. 
Results do not support the idea that oral TRH could be 
useful treatment for chronic schizophrenic patients, who 
generally respond readily to major neuroleptic drugs. 
—Journal abstract. 

2641. Court, Jaime E. & Kase, Carlos S. (U Catolica 
Medical School, Santiago, Chile) [Treatment of tic 
douloureux with a new anticonvulsant (clonazepam).] 
(Span) Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 39(3), 297-299. —Administered clona- 
zepam (6-8 mg 2-3 times/day for 10 days) to 25 30-77 yr 
old patients affected by 30 episodes of tic douloureux. In 
40% there was complete control of the neuralgia and an 
additional 23.375 were significantly helped by the drug. 
Of 16 patients who had | previously been resistant to 
carbamazepine, 8 were completely and 1 partially 
relieved by clonazepam. The side effects, somnolence, 
and unsteadiness of gait were present to some extent in 
80 and 88% of the cases, respectively, being severe in 
about half of them. It is concluded that clonazepam can 
be considered as a 2nd choice for the treatment of this 
condition, after proven failure with carbamazepine. 
Possible mechanisms of clonazepam's actions are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

2642. Dunner, David L.; Stallone, Frank & Fieve, 
Ronald R. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) 
Lithium carbonate and affective disorders: V. A double- 
blind study of prophylaxis of depression in bipolar 
illness. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 
33(1), 117-120. —Assessed the efficacy of lithium 
carbonate as a prophylactic drug against depression in 
bipolar manic depressive patients through a double- 
blind, placebo-controlled study of patients who had 
histories of recurrent depressions and hypomanias 
(“bipolar П”). These were 40 Ss with a mean age range of 
48-51 yrs. Results reveal that treatment with lithium 
carbonate resulted in a reduction in the frequency of 
hypomanic episodes. However, no reduction in the 
frequency of depressive attacks was observed with 
lithium carbonate treatment during the study (mean 
length of study, approximately 16 mo), although there 
was a suggestion that the depressive attacks that 
occurred during treatment with lithium carbonate might 
be less severe than with placebo treatment. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2643. Gra, Lars F. (U Copenhagen, Denmark) Effects 
of perphenazine in imipramine metabolism in man. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 


165-175. —Studied the metabolism of 14C-imipramine 
(10 or 50 mg) and 14C-desipramine (50 mg)in 16 20-60 yr 
old schizophrenic in patients before and during treat- 
ment with perphenazine (0.17-0.96 mg/kg/day). Studies 
оп the imipramine and desipramine metabolites in urine 
showed that the major effect of perphenazine was an 
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inhibition of the 2-hydroxylation of imipramine and 
desipramine. This caused a decreased formation and 
excretion of non-conjugated and glucuronide-bound 
hydroxy metabolites and accumulation of imipramine 
and desipramine. There was some relationship between 
the dose of perphenazine and the decrease in total 
urinary excretion but the individual variations in 
response were pronounced. —Journal abstract. 

2644. Gross, Mortimer D. (U Illinois Medical Ctr, 
Chicago) A comparison of dextro-amphetamine and 
racemic-amphetamine in the treatment of the hyperki- 
netic syndrome or minimal brain dysfunction. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 14-16. 
—Conducted a double-blind trial of placebo, dex- 
troamphetamine, racemic-amphetamine, and meth: Iphe- 
nidate, (each used for 1 wk). Ss were 48 children with the 
diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunction of hyperkinetic 
syndrome. Results show that although on the average 
dextroamphetamine as well as methylphenidate were 
significantly superior to racemic-amphetamine, with side 
effects about the same, in some cases racemic-ampheta- 
mine was superior to both dextroamphetamine and 
methylphenidate. In 20 cases, improvement was about 
the same for both amphetamine forms; of these 20, side 
effects were absent for both in 10 patients; dextro- 
amphetamine showed fewer side effects in 3 patients, and 
racemic-amphetamine showed fewer side effects in 7 
patients, dextroamphetamine resulted in greater clinical 
improvement than racemic-amphetamine, while in 7 
cases the reverse was true. —Journal abstract. 

2645. Idzorek, Scott. (Arizona Health Plan, Dept of 
Neuropsychiatry, Phoenix, AZ) Antiparkinsonian agents 
and fluphenazine decanoate. American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 80-82. —Reports results of a 
study examining the incidence and severity of extrapy- 
ramidal symptoms (EPS) in 19 male psychotic outpa- 
tients receiving fluphenazine decanoate. 10 patients 
developed an EPS; only 3 had symptoms of the highest 
severity. It is suggested that neither prophylactic nor 
long-term use of antiparkinsonian agents is necessary for 
most patients receiving fluphenazine decanoate. 

2646. Kotin, Joel; Wilbert, Donald E.; Verburg, David 
& Seldinger, Simon M. (U California Medical School, 
Irvine) Thioridazine and sexual dysfunction. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 82-85. 
—Reports results of a study with 87 21-68 yr old male 
patients in which a 60% incidence of difficulties in sexual 
functioning was found in 57 patients who had taken 
thioridazine. The incidence of difficulties in 64 patients 
who had taken other major tranquilizers was only 25%. 
None of the latter group experienced retrograde ejacula- 
tion, a difficulty experienced by % of the former group. 

2647. Kragh-Sgrensen, Per; Hansen, Chr. Е.; 
Baastrup, Poul C. & Hvidberg, Eigill F. (State Mental 
Hosp, Glostrup, Denmark) Self-inhibiting action of 
nortriptylin's antidepressive effect at high plasma 
levels: A randomized, double-blind study controlled by 
plasma concentrations in patients with endogenous 
depression. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 45(3), 
305-312. —Below the toxic plasma level of nortriptyline 
(NT), an upper therapeutic limit has been postulated in 
patients with endogenous depression. To examine this 
hypothesis, 2 groups of patients were controlled at 
different plasma levels (< 180 ng/ml and > 180 
ng/ml). The degree of depression was rated weekly. Only 
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about one-third (n = 24) of the Ss originally included 
were carried through the full protocol. After 4 wks of NT 
treatment the majority in the high level group was still 
depressed, but the difference was barely significant. 
However, a randomized reduction of the plasma level 
among the Ss at the high level resulted in a significant 
correlation to remission. Evaluation of the total material 
after 6 wks of NT treatment demonstrated a strong 
correlation of high plasma level to poor antidepressive 
effect of NT. No correlation could be obtained between 
side effects, which were few, and plasma level. The 
nonprotein-bound fraction in plasma was found to be 7% 
by simultaneous determinations of NT in plasma and 
cerebrospinal fluid in 13 Ss. The variation in the protein 
binding was not likely to invalidate the overall results 
based on total NT determination. A therapeutic plasma 
range of 50-150 ng/ml is recommended. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2648. Maletzky, Barry M. & Klotter, James. (Wood- 
land Park Mental Health Ctr, Portland, OR) Addiction 
to diazepam. International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 
Vol 11(1), 95-115. —Reviews studies which explored the 
addicting potential of diazepam. To further study this 
question 50 Ss (aged 19-63) referred from medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric clinics were evaluated by 
interview regarding their use of diazepam. Replies to a 
standardized interview were combined with physicians" 
ratings of addiction under 2 conditions: without and 
then with the knowledge that the drug in question was 
diazepam. A computer-aided analysis of these data, 
including a correlation matrix, revealed surprisingly 
strong evidence for diazepam’s capacity to elicit toler- 
ance and withdrawal in this sample. Psychiatric patients 
were no more “addiction-prone” in this regard than 
patients given diazepam for medical conditions. Of equal 
significance, physicians’ impressions of addiction were 
significantly altered toward a more favorable view when 
they learned that the drug in question was diazepam. (54 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2649. Parkes, J. D. et al. (Inst of Psychiatry, King's 
Coll Hosp, London) Bromocriptine treatment in Parkin- 
son's disease. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 39(2), 184-193. — Treated 31 

atients with Parkinson's disease with the ergot alkaloid 

romocriptine, a drug which stimulates dopamine 
receptors. Bromocriptine had a slight therapeutic effect 
in Ss on no other drug regimen and an additional effect 
in Ss on levodopa. The mean optimum dosage, estab- 
lished over a 12-wk period, was 26 mg/day. In 20 
patients, bromocriptine was compared with placebo in a 
double-blind controlled trial. Active treatment caused a 
significant reduction in total disability and akinesia 
scores. The least disabled patients showed the greatest 
response. Side effects were similar to those of levodopa. 
In most normal Ss, bromocriptine causes an increase in 
plasma growth hormone concentration; 1 of 20 Parkin- 
son Ss given 1-15 mg of drug showed an increase up to 
120 min after ingestion. —Journal abstract. 

2650. Shopsin, B. et al. (New York U Medical Ctr, 
Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) Use of syn- 
thesis inhibitors in defining a role for biogenic amines 
during imipramine treatment in depressed patients. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975 Vol 1(2), 
239-249. —Five 28-52 yr old endogenously depressed 
patients who showed an antidepressant response to 
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imipramine (up to 300 mg/day) continued to show 
sustained improvement after alpha-methylparatyrosine 
(AMPT; 3,500-4,000 mg/day) was added, whereas 
depression returned when small doses of parachlorophe- 
nylalanine (750 and 2,500 mg/kg) were added for brief 
periods. In 1 patient the antidepressant response to 
imipramine occurred after pretreatment and continued 
treatment with AMPT. Urinary excretion levels of 3- 
methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol in 1 patient did not 
correspond to the direction of clinical affective state but 
did reflect anticipated changes during AMPT treatment. 
It is suggested that serotonergic mechanisms are involved 
in the O2 Pei effects of imipramine in man. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2651. Vendsborg, P. B. & Prytz, S. (Rigshospitalet, U 
Dept of Psychiatry, Copenhagen, Denmark) Glucose 
tolerance and serum lipids in man after long-term 
lithium administration. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1976(Jan), Vol 53(1), 64-69. —In a double-blind cross- 
over trial studying the effect of lithium on Meniere’s 
disease, iv glucose tolerance and serum lactate concen- 
tration during the tolerance test were determined in 12 
patients after 6 mo of placebo and again after 6 mo of 
lithium treatment. At the end of these periods, values of 
glucose, lactate, serum free fatty acids, and serum 
triglycerides were measured in fasting Ss. Long-term 
lithium treatment had no influence on these parameters. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2652. Illovsky, Joseph & Fredman, Norman. (New 
York City Board of Education, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, NY) Group suggestions in learning disabili- 
ties of primary grade children: A feasibility study. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1976(Apr), Vol 24(2), 87-97. —Reports the effects of 
tape-recorded hypnotic suggestions given to 48 hyperac- 
tive 6-8 yr olds from 3 public schools. Ss had short 
attention spans, low frustration and tolerance, and poor 
learning motivation. They were taught by the same 
method in class and received remedial instruction as in 
the previous year. Ss were brought from their regular 
classrooms every morning to listen in groups of 9, 10, or 
19—according to the available accommodation in the 
school—to suggestions of relaxation, to ideas of coping 
with emotional problems, and to suggestions of modify- 
ing attitudes towards learning. The corrective reading 
teachers conducted these 15-min sessions. After the 
session was over, Ss were returned to their classes. At the 
beginning and at the end of the school year, the 
classroom teachers evaluated the Ss' behavior in class 
and their attitudes toward learning. Results suggest that 
the addition of the modified hypnotic technique enabled 
45 of 48 Ss to function better in school. The improve- 
ment ranged from decreased hyperactivity to better than 
average performance in class. Significant correlations 
were found between percent of relaxation with increased 
attention span and number of sessions attended with 
increased self-confidence. (German, French & Spanish 
summaries) —Journal abstract. 

2653. Laguaite, Jeannette K. (Tulane U Medical 
School, Speech & Hearing Ctr) The use of hypnosis with 
children with deviant voices. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Apr), Vol 24(2), 
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98-104. —Used hypnosis with 18 children aged 4 yrs 7 
mo to 10 yrs 1 mo, with a mean age of 6 yrs 8 mo. Ss had 
deviant voices—7 had vocal nodules, 4 had hypertrophy 
of the vocal bands, 5 had normal larynges, and 2 could 
not be visualized adequately. All but | of the Ss 
responded by entering some degree of trance state, The 
younger Ss responded better when eye closure was not 
suggested. Posttherapy judgments of voice quality and 
laryngeal examinations showed that only 2 had shown no 
improvement. These 2 were the least responsive to 
hypnosis. It is suggested that voice therapy for children 
even as young as 4% yrs may be successful if combined 
with hypnosis. (German, French & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

2654. Lawlor, Evelyn D. (Post Graduate Ctr for 
Mental Health, New York, NY) Hypnotic intervention 


with “school phobic” children. International Journal of 


Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Apr), Vol 24(2), 
74-86. —Illustrated the use of hypnosis in case studies of 
а 3-, а 4-, and a 5-yr-old who exhibited symptoms of 
"school phobia." Responses obtained during and after 
hypnosis were utilized to uncover underlying conflicts 
and fears. Typical were fears of abandonment by 
parents; fears of disaster befalling parents, especially the 
mother; fears based on destructive wishes toward 
siblings due to severe rivalry for the mother's love and 
attention; fears that exhibiting angry feelings would be 
punished by the parents; and fears of annihilation and 
starvation. Two children were helped through hypnosis 
and manipulation of the environment, while the 3rd child 
was aided by manipulation of the environment and 
through confrontation with both mother and child. 
(German, French & Spanish summaries) —Journal 
abstract. 


Speech Therapy 


2655. Costello, Janis & Onstine, Joanne M. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) The modification of multiple 
articulation errors based on distinctive feature theory. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1976(May), Vol 
41(2), 199-215. —Evaluated the effectiveness of articula- 
tion remediation procedures based on distinctive feature 
theory through the administration of a specially designed 
articulation program. Ss were 2 preschool children with 
multiple phoneme errors. Both children substituted stop 
phonemes for most continuant phonemes. Each child 
was individually administered the distinctive feature 
program, and data indicate the adequacy of the 
treatment program, the acquisition of correct articulation 
of the 2 directly treated target phonemes (/0/ and /s/) 
and the concurrent improvement of 5 other nontreated 
error phonemes. (35 ref) 

2656. Manning, Walter H.; Keappock, Nancy E. & 
Stick, Sheldon L. (U Nebraska) The use of auditory 
masking to estimate automatization of correct articula- 
tory production. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1976(May), Vol 41(2), 143-149. —In order to estimate 
automatization of correct articulatory production in 71 
elementary school children about to be dismissed from 
training, auditory masking was used during administra- 
tion of the Deep Test of Articulation. Results demon- 
Strate that performance on the test during auditory 
masking as a criterion for dismissal would have resulted 
in Ss being correctly dismissed from therapy more time 
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(94%) than the traditional nonmasked administration of 
the test (77%). 

2657. McIntyre, Mary E.; Silverman, Franklin Н. & 
Trotter, William D. (Marquette U) Transcendental 
meditation and stuttering: A preliminary report. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 294. —An 
analysis of videotaped interviews with 6 male 15-52 old 
stutterers who had practiced transcendental meditation 
(TM) for 2 wks to 3.5 yrs revealed that all Ss reported a 
reduction in stuttering, which they first noticed within 2 
wks after beginning ТМ, and all reported being more 
relaxed and feeling better about themselves in general. 


Health Care Services 


2658. Abruzzi, William. (New York U Bellevue Hosp) 
Treatment methods in large numbers of ambulatory 
psychotics and drug abusers. Journal of Contemporary 
Psychotherapy, 1975(Fal), Vol 7(2), 120-125. —Discusses 
a rationale for avoiding hospitalization and psychoactive 
drug treatment (e.g., chlorpromazine) in cases of drug- 
induced psychosis or ambulatory, acute psychosis. It is 
argued that the experience of hospitalization (i.e, the 
recognition that something is abnormal) and the pa- 
tients preconceived notions about it may negatively 
affect the course and length of recovery. Compassion 
and caring and an acute awareness of the patient's 
emotional state outside the hospital setting may substi- 
tute for standard treatments. A case report of drug- 
induced psychosis and its treatment outside the hospital 
setting is presented. It is concluded that (a) acute drug- 
induced psychosis can be treated effectively without 
drugs or hospitals; (b) the patient's long-range condition 
may be enhanced by the avoidance of hospitals and 
drugs; (c) psychotic behavior may be increased by 
exposure to persons with stereotyped or preconceived 
attitudes and expectations or by the reinforcement of 
fear which the hospital provides; and (d) emergency 
room and psychiatric hospital procedures should be 
revised to make them less judgmental, frightening, and 
coercive. —L. Gorsey. 

2659. Murphy, Henry B.; Engelsmann, Frank & 
Tcheng-Laroche, Francoise.(McGill U, Quebec, Canada) 
The influence of foster-home care on psychiatric 
patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 
33(2), 179-183. —106 20-60 yr old psychiatric patients 
placed into 58 foster families by 6 administrations in 3 
provinces of Canada were observed at time of placement 
and followed up 18 mo later. A battery of assessment 
measures was used, including the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Katz Community Adjustment Scale, and 
the MACC Behavioral Adjustment Scale. Over this 
period, they exhibited a substantial decline in symptoms— 
almost as great as with 28 control patients retained in 
the hospital. However, there was virtually no improve- 
ment in social functioning, despite the fact that the use of 
foster homes has been advocated mainly for the 
resocialization that was expected to occur there, In 
discussing the reasons for this paradoxical finding, 
recommendations are offered regarding the use of the 
foster homes by mental health administrations. —Journal 
abstract. 

2660. Rhoades, Ellen A. (Atlanta Speech School, GA) 
A grandparent's workshop. Volta Review, 1975(Dec), Vol 
TI(9), 557-560. —Presents an account of the planning 
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that led to a successful weekend workshop for grandpar- 
ents of hearing-impaired preschoolers. 


Community Services & Mental Health Programs 


2661. Bachrach, Leona L. (NIMH, Div of Biometry, 
Rockville MD) A note on some recent studies of 
released mental hospital patients in the community. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
73-15. —Conducted a literature search for follow-up 
studies of patients released from state mental hospitals to 
the community to assess the impact of released patients 
and the community on one another. It was found that 
the follow-up studies lacked comparability in several 
ways, and it is concluded that there is a need for greater 
comparability in future studies so that their validity as 
indicators of patients’ postrelease functioning may be 
increased. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2662. Birenbaum, Arnold & Seiffer, Samuel. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Resettling 
retarded adults in a managed community. New York, 
NY: Praeger, 1976. xx, 143. $15. —Reports on a 
community residence for retarded adults, called Gate- 
wood, to which 63 men and women from 3 large isolated 
state schools were transferred. The origins of Gatewood, 
its social organization, the experiences and responses of 
the residents, and their participation in the larger 
community are described. 

2663. Cohen, Carl I. (New York U Medical Ctr, Office 
of Urban Health Affairs) Nocturnal neurosis of the 
elderly: Failure of agencies to cope with the problem. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 
24(2), 86-88. —Based on the results of several hundred 
medical and psychiatric examinations of the aged 
residing in New York City's midtown Manhattan, about 
half of these persons have "nocturnal neurosis." This 
syndrome is characterized by a mixed neurosis with a 
pronounced nocturnal increase in the severity of symp- 
toms, ocurring in recently isolated persons. Apparently, 
failure of the neighborhood social network to function 
during evening hours largely accounts for the problem. It 
is suggested that evening programs might significantly 
reduce the prevalence of the syndrome. —Journal 
abstract. 

2664. Cohen, Gene D. (NIMH, Div of Special Mental 
Health Programs, Rockville, MD) Mental health serv- 
ices and the elderly: Needs and options. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 65-68. 
—Examines mental health issues related to the elderly 
from the perspective of the options for immediate impact 
on treatment. The ры for creative collaboration 
between public and private mental health care systems is 
stressed. Myths, stereotypes, and misinformation about 
the aged are discussed, as are the positive, rewarding 
aspects of working with elderly patients. An innovative 
model of service delivery in the treatment of older 
individuals is described. —Journal abstract. 

2665. Craig, Thomas J. & Huffine, Carol L. (Johns 
Hopkins U Medical School) Correlates of patient 
attendance in an inner-city mental health clinic. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
61-65. —Describes 2 yrs' experience with a psychiatric 
clinic serving a predominantly Black, low-income popu- 

lation. Of 140 patients seen, 65% attended for 4 or more 
visits. Patients over age 30 and those with a diagnosis of 
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psychosis or personality disorder remained in therapy for 
significantly longer periods than the rest of the group. 
Failure to prescribe medication was associated with early 
dropout, but this effect seemed to be attenuated with 
duration of therapy. The race of the patients and 
therapist did not seem to influence continuation in 
treatment, but it is noted that differences in the 
therapists’ experience. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2666. Kirk, Barbara A. & Frank, Austin C. (U 
California, Berkeley) Zero interviews. Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 286-288. —Com- 
pared 31 male and 21 female undergraduates (over a 4-yr 
period) who made an initial appointment for counseling 
but did not keep it with 319 males and 273 females who 
kept appointments at a counseling center or psychiatric 
service. Comparisons involved reasons for seeking 
counseling, time of contact, and psychological character- 
istics measured at entrance (e.g., Omnibus Personality 
Inventory). ааа appeared to be the main 
characteristic distinguishing the “no shows" from the 
“shows,” although a few other differences were observed, 
especially for females.—Journal abstract. 

2667. Lazare, Aaron. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 
Boston) The psychiatric examination in the walk-in 
clinic: Hypothesis generation and hypothesis testing. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 
96-102. —Notes that rapid assessment for decision 
making is a major goal of the initial psychiatric interview 
in walk-in clinics, emergency psychiatric services, and 
the ambulatory services of community mental health 
centers. To accomplish this task, the clinician must learn 
to elicit specific data to confirm or refute clinical 
hypotheses rather than gather a complete history. This 
report, in formulating a hypothesis generating and 
testing approach for the initial psychiatric examination, 
proposes 16 hypotheses that organize the clinical data 
necessary for most decisions. This approach is intended 
to help the clinician make efficient use of limited time, 
guard him from coming to premature closure in the 
collection of data, and provide a stimulus for the 
«рацо of relevant but neglected clinical questions. 
(69 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2668. McCourt, William F.; Barnett, Ruth D.; 
Brennen, Jean & Becker, Alvin. (Ctr for Problem 
Drinking, VA Outpatient Clinic, Boston, MA) We help 
each other: Primary prevention for the widowed. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
98-100. —Describes a program of primary intervention 
directed at widowed men and women. The 4 major 
elements are reviewed—the “Widowed Line" (tele- 
phone), home visits, social gatherings, and community 
seminars. Results of a follow-up survey of 100 partici- 
pants show that the majority found the program 
beneficial. A case report is presented. 

2669. Meredith, Gerald M. (U Hawaii) Toward a 
competency-based taxonomy of objectives in a multi- 
purpose senior center. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 38(1), 152-154. —Describes the development of a 3- 
part taxonomy of objectives for a multipurpose senior 
center. The categories include individualized services, 
group activities, and community development. The 
System is based on the interplay between experience and 
theory in gerontology and is used for monitoring need 
assessment and delivery of services to the elderly. 
—Journal abstract. 
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2670. Ozarin, Lucy D. (NIMH, Div of Mental Health 
Service Programs, Rockville, MD) Community alterna- 
tives to institutional care. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 69-72. —Discusses the impact 
of legislation wipe deinstitutionalization and exam- 
ines the community alternatives. The Community Men- 
tal Health Center Amendments of 1975 (Public Law 94- 
63) mandate that federally funded mental health centers 
provide specific services to patients discharged from 
mental health facilities, including follow-up care and a 
system of transitional halfway houses. In addition, they 
must provide assistance in (сеш potential inpatients 
and provide alternative treatment when appropriate. The 
author stresses the need to coordinate the resources of 
public and private agencies through interagency plan- 
ning, collaboration, and coordinated service delivery, the 
need to create new resources where none exist, and the 
need for more involvement by psychiatrists. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2671. Peterson, Paul D. & Brinkerhoff, Charles. (Mid- 
Columbia Mental Health Ctr, Richland, WA) Rural 
mental health needs assessment: A validation of the 
Health Opinion Survey. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 46. 

2672. Ruiz, Pedro & Langrod, John. (Albert Einstein 
Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Psychiatry and folk 
healing: A dichotomy? American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan) Vol 133(1), 95-97. —Reports on à mental 
health center's experience with folk healers in a Hispanic 
urban ghetto. A culturally accepted belief system based 
on a body of empirical knowledge that helps its members 
to cope with distress was revealed. It is suggested that 
folk healers can be valuable team members in the 
delivery of mental health services. 


Counseling & Social Casework 


2673. Dunlap, William R. (U Alabama, Coll of 
Education, Tuscaloosa) Services for families of the 
developmentally disabled. Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 
21(3), 220-223. —Interviewed 404 members of г 
White and poor Black families in rural areas of southern 
Alabama to investigate social services available to 
families with a developmentally disabled child. The 
majority reported that the physical demands imposed on 
them by the handicap were the most troublesome. The 
kinds of services they requested were those that would 
educate the handicapped person to be more independ- 
ent. —Journal abstract. 

2674. Fischer, Joel & Gochros, Harvey L. (U Hawaii) 
Planned behavior change: Behavior modification in 
Social work. New York, NY: Free Press, 1975. xviii, 525 
р. $15.95. — Presents a conceptual framework and 
technology, specifically for social workers, of behavior 
modification. Assessment and intervention processes, 
mediator selection, and record keeping are described, 
and ethical issues of behavior modification are examined 
in detail. 

2675. Hooker, Carol E. (Comprehensive Mental 
Health Services, Virginia Beach, VA) Learned helpless- 
ness. Social Work, 1976(May) Vol 21(3) 194-198. 
—Describes a learned helplessness model which holds 
that learned helplessness occurs when an individual 
believes that he or she is unable to control the outcome 
of events. This cognitive disturbance gives rise to the 
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motivational and emotional aspects of learned helpless- 
ness. It is maintained that in a crisis situation, prompt, 
effective intervention is essential to the prevention of 
more serious Tr poicment Emphasis at this stage should 
be on using and enhancing the cognitive process of the 
affected individual. Techniques that the social worker 
can use to prevent learned helplessness are described. 
—M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

2676. Levy, Ronald L. & Carter, Robert D. (U 
Washington, School of Social Work, Seattle) Compliance 
with practitioner instigations. Social Work, 1976(May), 
Vol 21(3), 188-193. —Examines the problem of gaining 
client compliance with a particular ba of practitioner 
influence (i.e., instigative influence). The concept of 
instigative influence is described, and it is proposed that 
a client's compliance with an instigation is more likely to 
occur if (a) the instigation contains specific detail 
regarding response and stimulus elements that are 
relevant to the instigated behavior, (b) the practitioner 
elicits from the client an overt indication of intent to 
perform the instigated behavior, (c) the client is provided 
with direct training in the performance of the instigated 
behavior, and (d) the client receives positive reinforce- 
ment for the successful completion of an instigated 
behavior. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

2677. Moore, Stuart. (U Windsor School of Social 
Work, Canada) Paradigm from Polansky's paradox. 
Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 21(3), 243-244. —Argues 
that a more useful paradigm than R. C. Tessler and N. A. 
Polansky's (see PA, Vol 55:5239) similarity and dissimi- 
larity approach is one in which the competent worker has 
the discrimination to note what the client needs at a 
particular time, select the appropriate response, carry it 
out with skill and sensitivity, and remain open for client 
feedback. 

2678. Retherford, Robert A. (Wayne State U) Selected 
characteristics of foster parents and acceptance of the 
postinstitutional retardate into the family structure. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4289. 

2679. Tinsley, Howard E. & Harris, Donna J. 
(Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) Client expectations 
for counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 23(3), 173-177. —287 undergraduates 
completed an 82-item questionnaire about their expecta- 
tions of counseling. Nine items concerned specific 
counseling goes the remaining items were com- 
bined into 7 expectancy scales.The respondents’ strong- 
est expectancies were of seeing an experienced, genuine, 
expert, and accepting counselor they could trust. 
Expectancies that the counselor would be understanding 
and directive and that a beneficial outcome would be 
experienced were somewhat lower. Significant sex 
differences were observed for the expectancies of seeing 
a counselor for 3 interviews, of seeing an accepting 
counselor, and of seeing a directive counselor. Signifi- 
cant college class differences were found for expectancies 
of taking psychological tests, of seeing an expert 
counselor, and of seeing an accepting counselor. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


2680. Delaney, John F. (U Pittsburgh Medical School) 
Routine skull films in hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
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American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
93-95. —Reports that skull films taken routinely of all 
inpatients (V = 2,943) at a psychiatric facility over a 5- 
yr period revealed some abnormalities in 17.3% and 
significant abnormalities in 2.4% of patients. It is 
concluded that the small yield of significant findings 
does not justify the effort and expense of routine filming 
in the absence of neurological symptoms. 

2681. Glick, Ira D.; Hargreaves, William A.; Drues, 

Joan & Showstack, Jonathan A. (U California, Langley 
Porter Inst, San Francisco) Short vs long hospitalization: 
A controlled study: 111. Inpatient results for nonschizo- 
phrenics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 
33(1), 78-83. —A controlled, prospective, 2-yr follow-up 
study examined the relative effectiveness of short-term vs 
long-term [УШАШ hospitalization. Results of the 
inpatient phase for a sample of 74 nonschizophrenic 
patients are reported. Ss had a mean age range of 24-46 
yrs. About 4 wks after admission Ss hospitalized for a 
Short stay were discharged and at that time were 
functioning better than Ss in the long-stay group. When 
the Ss hospitalized for a long stay were discharged, 3-4 
mo after admission, they were then functioning as well 
as, but not noticeably better than, Ss in the short-stay 
group had been at their earlier time of discharge. Ss with 
affective disorders were more impaired at admission and 
ug more than Ss with other diagnoses, regardless 
of length of stay. —Journal abstract. 

2682. Goldstein, Edgar. (Rockefeller U, Consultant 
Research Program, New York, NY) Compulsory treat- 
ment in Soviet psychiatric hospitals: A view from the 
inside. International Journal of Offender Therapy & 
Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 121-128. 
—Notes that normality is widely regarded as synony- 
mous with adaptation to society. The author reviews his 
experiences as a member of the Leningrad Commission 
of Forensic Psychiatry during which he conducted 
psychiatric examinations on more than 1,200 persons 
charged with crimes. He found that the overwhelming 
majority were without psychiatric disorder. However, in 
view of the Soviets’ definitions of normality and crime, 
he finds it not surprising that some Soviet psychiatrists 
are ready to hide away in mental institutions heretics, 
poets, and independent-minded idealists. (French, Ger- 
man & Spanish summaries) —Journal abstract. 

2683. Neiditch, Jon A. & White, Leonard. (Long Island 
Research Inst, Central Islip, NY) Prediction of short- 
term outcome in newly admitted psychogeriatric pa- 
tients. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 24(2), 72-78. —Evaluated, by means of a 
series of behavioral and psychologic measures, 36 58-84 
yr old consecutive admissions to a geriatric service 
recently reorganized to function within a community 
psychiatric framework. Measurement instruments in- 
cluded the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, Clinical 
Global Impressions scales, and the Geriatric Ratin 
Scale. Assessments upon admission and at 3, 5, and 
wks, and 5 mo afterward reveal that the greatest 
therapeutic ерше and the most discharges occurred 

within the Ist few wks after admission. Patients remain- 
ing for longer periods tended to stabilize at a lower level 
of functioning or to deteriorate. A combination of 2 
simple measures used in evaluation upon admission and 
relating to cognitive orientation and incontinence was 
found to predict the patient's status at 5 mo (still in the 
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hospital, dead, or discharged) with 75% accuracy. Use of 
the lambda statistic for judging the predictive power of 
measures is suggested. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2684. Rodstein, Manuel; Savitsky, Elias & Starkman, 
Rosalind. (Jewish Home & Hosp for Aged, Bronx, NY) 
Initial adjustment to a long-term care institution: 
Medical and behavioral aspects. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 24(2), 65—71. — Studied 
100 71-91 yr olds consecutively admitted to a home and 
hospital for the aged during the Ist mo after admission, 
Medical changes (chiefly cardiovascular) and behavioral 
changes were analyzed independently and then correlat- 
ed. Ss most likely to have initial adjustment difficulties 
usually had poor capacity for interpersonal relationships, 
were socially isolated, either single or divorced, had a 
dependent personality, severe chronic brain syndrome, а 
negative or ambivalent attitude toward admission, and 
often had been referred for psychiatric evaluation before 
admission. Major patterns of reaction were anxiety, 
aggressiveness, am depression. Significant medical 
changes were more likely to develop in those with 
previous poor health who manifested an advanced state 
of confusion and depressive trends. Depression was 
related to concomitant medical changes rather than to 
the previous health status; it exacerbated the reaction to 
medical illness, which resulted in a decline in the level of 
functioning. In 58% of the 50 Ss with initial adjustment 
difficulties, a satisfactory level of adaptation was reached 
during the Ist 6 mo after admission. —Journal abstract. 

2685. Tretakoff, Maurice I. (Columbia U) A survey of 
program services for blind mentally retarded children in 
residential facilities in the United States. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2093. 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


2686. Bassett, John E.; Blanchard, Edward B. & 
Koshland, Edwin. (Shelby County Penal Farm, Memphis, 
TN) Applied behavior analysis in a penal setting: 
Targeting free world behaviors. Behavior Therapy, 
1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 639-648. —Reports 2 studies in 
which potentially adaptive "free world" behaviors (TV 
news watching and voluntary attendance at a remedial 
education center) were increased among approximately 
39 18-34 yr old male prisoners participating in a token 
economy on a county penal farm. In the Ist study, 
[кеше of time watching television news and compre- 
ension of the content of the news were targeted 
behaviors which were experimentally analyzed using 
instructions, noncontingent quizzes, and quizzes on 
which correct answers earned points in the token 
economy. The last condition proved to be the most 
effective over a prolonged period. In the 2nd study, 
attending а remedial education center during evening 
free time was the targeted response. Manipulation of the 
token economy, primarily through awarding additional 
points for attendance, was shown to be effective in 
increasing this target behavior. —Journal abstract. 

2687. Berkowitz, Monroe; Englander, Valerie; Rubin, 
Jeffrey & Worrall, John D. (Rutgers State U Graduate 
School) An evaluation of policy-related rehabilitation 
research. New York, NY: Praeger, 1975. xv, 221 p. 
$16.50. —Evaluates research projects dealing with many 
aspects of rehabilitation. The approach, methods, and 
limitations of the evaluative study are described. Specific 
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topics include rehabilitation of adolescents, public 
offenders, and psychiatric patients; rehabilitation using 
behavior modification, special education, and vocational 
education; and outcomes, organizational factors, costs, 
and research quality. 

2688. Chang, Pi-Nian. (U Minnesota) Some psychoso- 
cial correlates of occupational performance among 
trainable mentally retarded trainees. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4241-4242. 

2689. Christensen, David T. (U Utah) Relationship of 
manpower development training act education/training 
and parole success of one hundred eleven matched 
pairs of parolees from Utah State Prison. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2044. 

2690. Davidson, William S. & Rapp, Charles A. 
(Michigan State U) Child advocacy in the justice 
System. Social Work, 1976(May), Vol 21(3), 225-232. 
—Asserts that traditional theories of juvenile delinquen- 
cy have not yielded successful strategies for treatment. 
The conceptions and background underlying the child 
advocacy approach are discussed, and a multiple-strate- 
gy model of advocacy is presented. The model uses a 9- 
step problem-solving format and includes primary 
assessment (a description of youths needs, resources 
desired, availability of resources, and vulnerability of 
resources); strategy selection (defining alternative strate- 
gies, selecting alternative strategies); and implementation 
(action-reaction sequence resulting from the strategy 
selection, termination of services). The need for the 
evaluation of the advocacy approach in the US is 
discussed. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

2691. Graf, Thomas M. (U Mississippi) The relative 
effects of a pre-release group counseling experience on 
the recidivist rates of a sample of unconditionally 
released inmates from the Mississippi state penitentia- 
ry. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4250-4251. 

2692. Gwilliam, Robert F. (U Utah) Follow-up study 
of clients of an experimental vocational evaluation 
service. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 2049-2050. 

2693. Johnson, Michael L. (East Texas State U) An 
investigation of potential attitudinal and motivational 
changes occurring in criminal offenders. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4159. 

2694. Kirchman, Margaret M. (U Michigan) An 
assessment of the quality of care in occupational 
therapy in selected Michigan hospitals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 104. 

2695. Man Keung Ho. (U Oklahoma School of Social 
Work) Fishbowl therapy with prison inmates. Social 
Work, 1976(May), Vol 21(3) 235-237. —Studied 24 
prison inmates to examine the effects of fishbowl therapy 
on Ss' subsequent behavior. Following a 3-mo therapy 
treatment program, there was a decrease in disciplinary 
actions against experimental Ss, and an improvement in 
their social and interpersonal skills, self-confidence, 
assumption of more responsibility, and gaining parole. 

2696. Mitchell, Jerry D. (E Texas State U) Character- 
istics of successful and unsuccessful probation clients 
in a program of vocational rehabilitation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-А), 
4163-4164. 

2697. Reilly, David Н. & Ivester, Thomas. (U North 
Carolina, Greensboro) A model for a resident program 
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development system. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
1976(Spr) Vol 3(2) 32-37. —Argues that popular 
rehabilitation programs presently utilized in some 
correctional agencies may serve to hinder rather than 
help a prisoner. Three factors which seem to be lacking 
in most programs and which could aid the prisoner 
significantly are described: decision-making power, 
assumption of planning responsibility, and opportunity 
for interpersonal activities. A model for providing 
prisoners with the necessary skills in these areas is 
presented. —Journal abstract. 

2698. Ricker, Lawrence H. & Walker, Francis C. (U 
South Florida) Effectiveness of a therapeutic camping 
program for delinquent adolescents. Catalo, of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 43. 

2699. Rivera, Orlando A. (U Utah) Vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled Chicanos. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2059-2060. 

2700. Zimmermann, Robert R.; Guest, Raymond & 
Geist, Charles. (Central Michigan U) Improvement in 
self-concept during psychotherapy in a maximum 
security prison. Perceptual & Motor Skills, peer 
Vol 39(1), 311-314. stan bali 24 prison inmates who 
participated in a psychotherapy program on a self- 
concept inventory with 19 inmates who did not partici- 
pas: Self-esteem was defined in terms of the discrepancy 

etween actual-self and ideal-self measures: the greater 
the discrepancy, the lower the self-esteem. Significantly 
more Ss in the therapeutic program showed a reduction 
in the discrepancy score after I yr in the program, while 
the nontherapy Ss showed a slight, but nonsignificant, 
increase. —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Rehabilitation 


2701. Aron, William S. & Daily, Douglas W. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Ctr for the Study of Social 
Intervention, Yeshiva U) Graduates and splitees from 
therapeutic drug treatment programs: A comparison. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 
1-18. —Studied 286 drug abusers enrolled in treatment 
programs to examine the differences between abusers 
who completed a treatment program (graduates) and 
those who terminated from a program before completion 
(splitees). Seven variables were explored, and as a 
measure of intelligence Ss were administered the Shipley 
Institute of Living Scale. Results indicate that the success 
of male drug addicts in completing therapeutic commu- 
nity drug treatment programs was associated with 
sociological variables. The success of females was more 
associated with psychological concerns. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2702. Berman, Bennett Н. (Wayne State U)'A study of 
the self-actualizing characteristics in cognitive style of 
participants in a substance abuse rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4238-4239. 

2703. Eldred, Carolyn A. & Washington, Mabel N. 
(Narcotics Treatment Administration, Washington, DC) 
Interpersonal relationships in heroin use by men and 
women and their role in treatment outcome. /nterna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 117-130. 
—Used a multifaceted approach to examine the impor- 
tance of social or interpersonal factors in heroin use and 
drug rehabilitation; Ss were 79 female and 79 male 
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clients in a narcotics treatment program. The majority of 
both male and female heroin addicts entering the 
program were introduced to heroin by a male. But by 
contrast with the males, females were in many cases 
introduced to heroin by other females, more often used 
drugs with persons of both sexes, and were more likely to 
be living with a current or former heroin user at intake. 
Encouragement to give up drugs was reported more 
frequently by both males and females than attempts to 
discourage their entry into treatment, but only the 
encouragement of the spouse or opposite-sexed partner 
was significantly related to treatment outcome. —Journal 
abstract. р 

2704. Gould, Nancy С. (United States International 
U) Losers as winners: A psychological study of high 
school drug users as sixth grade peer counselors using 
self-actualizing tendencies. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4157. 

2705. Kurland, Albert A.; McCabe, Lee & Hanlon, 
Thomas, (Maryland Dept of Health & Mental Hygiene, 
Psychiatrie Research Ctr, Baltimore) Contingent nalox- 
one treatment of the narcotic addict: A pilot study. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 
131-142. —In a community-based abstinence program, 
108 chronic heroin abusers (aged 17-55 yrs), paroled 
from correctional institutions, were administered the 
narcotic antagonist, naloxone, in escalating 500 mg 
dosages to a daily maximum dosage of 2,000 mg when 
either urine analysis indicated narcotic drug use or 
unexcused absences led to the suspicion of narcotic 
intake, Dosage was then continued at the maximum level 
until the record again indicated abstinence. This ap- 
proach was regarded as such a distinct departure from 
customary antagonist administration that a pilot investi- 
gation of its effectiveness was undertaken. Outcome data 
were collected after 6 mo on all Ss and were contrasted 
with those of an historical comparison group previously 
treated in the same clinic without naloxone administra- 
tion, Both groups were equivalent on all criminal history, 
demographic, and prognostic variables. The group 
receiving contingent naloxone administration showed a 
significantly lower institutionalization rate (8%) than that 
for the reference sample (37%). Complete abstinence 
fates were also in favor of the naloxone group (38 vs 
12%). (21 ref) —Journal abstract, 

2706, Spensley, James. (U California Medical School, 
Davis) Doxepin: A useful adjunct in the treatment of 
heroin addicts in a methadone m. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1976 Vol 11(1), 191-197. 
— Performed a 14-mo uncontrolled trial of doxepin as an 
adjunct to treatment of 27 heroin addicts in a methadone 
program. Ss presented symptoms of anxiety, depression, 
pseudo withdrawal, difficulty sleeping, and apprehen- 
sion. Approximately 10% of the program's population 
utilized а mean of 73 mg of doxepin, usually briefly, and 
beneficial results were noted in 93%. One adverse 
reaction occurred and no instance of habituation or 
addiction was noted. A controlled study is warranted to 
confirm the impression that doxepin represents a useful 

adjunct in the treatment of heroin addicts in a metha- 
done program. (19 ref) — Journal abstract. 

2707. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego, 
CA) Heroin maintenance: A solution or a problem. Drug 
Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(4), 1-4. 
—Discusses the concept of heroin maintenance pro- 
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grams and the legal implications of setting up such 
programs, The British system of narcotic clinic networks 
which dispense either heroin or methadone is described, 
and it is concluded that a рее open program of 
heroin maintenance in the US could be catastrophic; 
small-scale studies are needed and additional treatment 
alternatives should be explored first. 

2708. Weiner, Harvey D. (U Pennsylvania) A study of 
the interaction between counseling and methadone in 
the treatment of narcotic addiction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2401. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 


2709. APA Task Force on Health Research. 
Contributions of psychology to health research: 
Patterns, problems, and potentials. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Apr), Vol 31(4), 263-274. — Presents 
the report of the American Psychological Association 's 
(APA) Task Force on Health Research which was 
established by APA's Board of Scientific Affairs to 
survey the nature and extent of contributions by 
psychologists to basic and applied research on behavior- 
al factors in physical illness and health maintenance. A 
survey and analysis of the research literature is present- 
ed, and psychologists active in health research are 
identified, together with their areas of interest. Fundin 
resources for behavioral science research on health ud 
illness are also described. Areas of neglect are examined, 
together with the special training needs for the "health 
care" researcher. (1%, p ref) —Journal abstract. 

2710. Beckman, C. Wesley.(U Utah) Aging: Attitudes 
of social work students as predicted by selected socio- 
demographic variables, life and educational experi- 
ences. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 2395. 

2711. Benimoff, Murray. (Glassboro State Coll) Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 310. 

2712. Breisinger, Gary D. (Jefferson County Compre- 
hensive Mental Health Ctr, Stuebenville, OH) Sex and 
empathy, reexamined. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 23(3), 289-290. —W. Olesker and L. 
Balter (see PA, Vol 49:6850) demonstrated that under- 
graduates were significantly more empathic when judg- 
ing members of the same rather than the other sex. The 
present study used the Affective Sensitivity Scale to 
Teexamine the possibility of a relationship between sex 
and empathy in 21 female and 21 male graduate students 
in counselor education. Contrary to Olesker and Balter’s 
findings, results show that for the graduate student Ss 
there was no significant difference in empathic ability 
whether judging members of the same or the other sex. 
—Journal abstract. 

2713. Childers, John H. (E Texas State U) Compari- 
son of competency in counseling skills developed 
through two types of training of internal-external 

oriented counselor-trainees. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4153-4154, 

2714. Connor, Bernadette C. (U Pittsburgh) An 
evaluation of alcohol education methods. Dissertation 
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Abstracts. International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2044-2045. 

2715. Crowley, Thomas J. & Ivey, Allen E. (Keene 
State Coll) Dimensions of effective interpersonal com- 


trainees in a communication skills rogram. Factor 
analysis, SERO by a pre-post distribution compari- 
son as well as analysis of variance, suggested that 
effective communication may be defined in terms of 
appropriately referred emotional expressiveness. The 
usefulness of media therapy is noted, and implications 
for training and practice are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

2716. Cullen, Thomas J. (U Washington, Seattle) The 


2717. Curl, James F, (U Pittsburgh) An analysis of a 
counselor training design and graduates’ perceptions of 
that design. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1974-1975, 

2718. D'Augelli, Anthony R. & Danish, Steven J, 
(Pennsylvania State U) Evaluating training programs for 
paraprofessionals and nonprofessionals. Journal o, 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 247-253. 
—The importance of paraprofessional and nonprofes- 
sional human service wor ers in the current mental 
health delivery System has resulted in the development of 
Systematic training methods for such personnel. Mental 
health professionals must begin the complex task of 
assessing such training. Three major strategies for the 


helpees. (34 ref) — Journal abstract. 
2719. Danish, Steven J.; D'Augelli, Anthony R. & 
Brock, Gregory W, (Pennsylvania State U) An evaluation 


Кой designed by S. J. Danish and A. L. Hauer 
(1973) for basic helping skills on 126 undergraduate and 
Braduate students in a course on felping relationships. In 
articular, changes in the verba Tesponses used by 

итап service workers in training were investigated. 
Using a rating system, based on the training program's 
Boals, helpers' responses in simulated helping interviews 
Were categorized. Responses which summarized the 
helpee's statements. and which focused on feelings 
increased significantly over training. Leading responses, 
Such as advice and closed questions, decreased signifi- 
cantly. Helpers talked less at posttesting. Similar changes 
Were found for 2 consecutive sets of trainees. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2720. Dell, Don M. & Schmidt, Lyle D. (Ohio State U) 
Behavioral cues to counselor expertness. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 197-201. 
—Two male and 2 female counselors at each of 3 levels 
9f training and experience conducted an initial interview 
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with a female confederate client who presented the same 
tole to all counselors, Videotapes of these interviews 
were viewed by 120 undergraduates who rated the 
counselors’ expertness, indicated counselor behaviors 
that contributed to their judgments, and rated their 
willingness to refer close friends to the observed 
counselors for various concerns. Only individual counse- 
lor performance contributed significantly to rated expert- 
ness, Data do not support those of L. D. Schmidt and S, 
R. Strong (see PA, Vol 44:9304), which show an inverse 
relationship between training/experience and rated 
expertness, Willingness to refer was differentially related 
to rated expertness, depending on the client concern. 
—Journal abstract. 

2721. Eckstein, Daniel G. (Virginia Intermont Coll) 
Improving counselor effectiveness by means of feed- 
back and encouragement. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1976( May), Vol 6, 42-43. 

2722. Engel, Ilona M.; Resnick, Phillip J, & Levine, 
Stephen B. (Case Western Reserve U Medical School) 
The use of programmed patients and videotape in 
teaching medical students to take à sexual history. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1976(May), Vol 51(5), 
425-427. — Evaluated some of the immediate effects of a 
videotaped interview exercise on medical students" 
perceptions of their comfort and skill in laking а sexual 
history from a patient. Findings include а positive 
correlation between comfort and interviewing skills and 
lower perceptions of skills in interviews with patients 
having sexual problems than with general medical 
patients. The advantages of the videotaped exercise and 
the use of "programmed patients" (i.e., paid, rehearsed 
adults) are noted. 

2723. Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U) Educational 
psychology and all is well. Educational Psychologist, 1976 
Vol 12(1), 1-13. —Observes that educational psycholo- 
gists are perennially concerned about the status of their 
discipline and their professional organization, Division 
15 of the American Psychological Association, The 
scholarly and historical development of the. discipline 
and the division are reviewed. It is concluded that 
educational psychology às a discipline has built upon 
sound bases, has emerged as a OK independent 
discipline, and has an effective professional organization. 
(40 ref) —Journal abstract, 

2724. Gallaher, Sandra L. (U pan Seattle) 
Behavioral and attitudinal change with MDTA nursing 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4249. 

2725. Gardner, G. Gail. (U Colorado Medical Ctr, 
Denver) Attitudes of child health professionals toward 
hypnosis: Implications for training. /nternational Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Н; jpnosis, 1976(Apr), Vol 
24(2), 63-73. —Of 381 mail questionnaires, returns 
were received from 100 pediatricians, 40 pediatric nurses, 
60 child psychologists, and 29 child psychiatrists. Results 
show that they had generally positive attitudes toward 
hypnosis but little abes a of its specific advantages 
or applications. Recommendations are made for design- 
ing training opportunities in hypnosis which might 
enhance the probability that the professional will 
actually use hypnosis or refer a chi d elsewhere for 
Mao (German, French & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2126. Goldman, Jacquelin. (U Florida) Becoming a 133-139. —Reports the presidential address of the First 
psychotherapist. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, Pacific Congress of Psychiatry at Melbourne, Australia, 
1975. ix, 129 p- $9.50. —Offers guidelines based on May 1975. Criticisms of psychiatric approaches to 
personal experience to help the student, paraprofession- mental health are reviewed, and the role of the 
al, and beginning practitioner of psychotherapy develop psychiatrist vis-a-vis other mental health workers is 
orientation and skill. Among the aspects emphasized are examined. The need to integrate knowledge. from, many 
the recognition of behavior patterns, formulation of the disciplines and to have a close working relationship with 
meaning of behavior, interrelationships of therapist and other mental health professionals is stressed. Doubts are 
patient, and "translation" of the patient's statements expressed about the "quest for instant mental health, 
from their superficial to their underlying content. and simplistic solutions are seen, In part, as an attack on 
2727. Grossman, Klaus E. (Padagogische Hochschule science, ignoring the complexity of the problems psychia- 
Westfalen-Lippe, Bielefeld, W Germany) [The role of  trists and other professionals are. called upon to solve. It 
comparative psychology in the framework of the is concluded that modern psychiatry, despite its imper- 
behavioral sciences.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau,  fections, is a liberating force in human life. (18 ref) —R. 
1975(Jul), Vol 26(3), 163-175. — Discusses what role Hall. М ў - 
comparative ps chology should play in psychology 2734. Marmor, Judd. (U Southern California Medical 
programs in hig er education, and what contri ution it School) Psychosocial reactions to scientific change. 
ted t 


tive psyc 
piologically oriented comparative psychology should presented at the First Pacific Congress of Psychiatry at 
have a place in higher education. Examples of modern Melbourne, Australia, May 1975. Conscious and uncon- 
developments on а comparative-psychological basis аге scious sources of opposition to scientific and social 
given. (30 ref) —H. A. Euler. change, and the effect of this opposition on the 
2728. Knapp, Jacquelyn J. (Volusia County Human proponents of change, are discussed. It is noted that 
Resources Ctr, Daytona Beach, FL) Some non-monoga- some reactions to change are reality-based whereas 
mous marriage styles and related attitudes and prac- others are deeply rooted in unconscious anxieties and 
tices of marriage counselors. Family Coordinator, defense mechanisms. Proposals for scientific research in 
1975(Oct), Vol 24(4), 505-514. — Sent 465 questionnaires psychiatry are considered to be especially likely to touch 
to a national random sample of the clinical membership on deep and powerful prejudices and convictions. It is 
of the American Association of Marriage and Family su; ested that increased awareness of these reactions can 
Counselors to ascertain their attitudes and practices help psychiatrists to deal with the resistances more 
toward clients involved in sexually open marriage, secret objectively. —R. Hall. 
affairs, and recreational swinging. Counselors’ biases 2735. McGarry, A. Louis. (Massachusetts Dept of 
toward such clients’ behavior and personalities and Mental Health, Div of Legal Medicine, Boston) The holy 
variables associated with the biases are discussed, along legal war against state-hospital psychiatry. New Eng- 
with suggestions for couples seeking formal counseling or land Journal of Medicine, 1976(Feb), Vol 294(6), 318-320. 
other options. Approaches for raising the consciousness —Discusses “right-to-treatment” suits and their growth 
of therapists about the effects of their personal values on in number. Although the Supreme Court has been 
professional treatment of clients with sexually nontradi- careful to protect public officials in its first case, 
tional marriages are considered. (28 ref) —Journal litigation continues. It is questioned whether all this legal 
abstract. ` activity, which is demanding of the time and energy of 
2729. Koulack, David & Keselman, H. J. (U Manitoba, psychiatrists and officials, as well as causing intimidated 
Winnipeg, Canada) Ratings of psychology journals by physicians to resign, will prove worth the effort. 
members of the Canadian Psychological Association. 2736. Mentzer, Dean S. (U Pittsburgh) The effect of 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol response mode upon the achievement and retention of 
14), 449-450. —Analysis of Canadian ratings indicates student nurses taught life science by audio-tutorial 
similarities with journal rankings from the American instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Psychological Association survey sample. Two Canadian 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2053-2054. 
psychology journals were ranked in the top 10. 2737. Miller, Patricia J. (U Iowa) A comparison of 
2730. Krieger, Howard; Wasserman, Craig; Katz, Judy two methods of improving the decision-making abilities 
& Krieger, Jeff. (American U Counseling Ctr) American of nurses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
University Hotline: Manual for trainers. Catalo; d Vol 35(4-A), 2054. 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol & . 2738. Miller, Thomas W. (Rosary Hill Coll) Internal- 
2731. Loeb, Michael. (U Louisville) Proceedings of external control and attitudes toward mental illness in 
the Sixty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Southern non-professional mental health workers. Personality & 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Catalog of Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 351-358. 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol5,309. -—Administered the Opinions About Mental Illness Scale 
2732. Machen, James B. (U Iowa) Simulation tech- and Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale to 78 
nique for the measurement of diagnostic skill in volunteer workers at a state mental health institution 
pedodontics. Dissertation Abstracts International, before and 3 mo after their placement and to 78 college 


Реч 


1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-А), 4254. English student controls before and after a 15-wk period. 
М 22 манон David. (О Newcastle, Faculty of The d that volunteers exposed to work иһ the { 
cine, Australia) Take me to your leader: The mentally ill would, over а 3-mo period, possess higher 


psychiatrist in the health care system. Australian & New levels of internal control than persons ni 
r ot exposed to 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3, such work, and that mental health Menden tend to 
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have a more positive mental hygiene ideology than do 
persons who do not volunteer to work with the mentally 
ill were both supported by the results. There were no 
significant differences in locus of control between the 2 
groups on pretesting. 

2739. Munford, Paul В. & Wikler, Lynn. (U California, 
Los Angeles) Providing diagnoses and recommenda- 
tions to parents: A behavioral training approach. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1976(May), Vol 51(5), 
421-423. —Describes an approach to formalize the 
teaching of psychiatric interview skills in medical school, 
which focuses on training students in behavior rehearsal 
and discrimination training. The scope, structure, and 
evaluation of the program, which is aimed at 3rd-yr 
students, is outlined, and preliminary data are provided 
which show that the approach is useful in increasing 
students' understanding of the problems of psychiatric 
patients in their initial interviews. 

2740. Nappi, Ronald. (Boston U, School of Education) 
The effects of an experiential group training program 
on levels of interpersonal competence amongst select- 
ed paraprofessionals. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4164-4165. 

2741. Phillips, Shirley D. (Oregon State U) Self/ideal 
value congruence and its relationship to self-actualiza- 
tion and counseling effectiveness among selected 
counselor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1987-1988. 

2742. Porter, Kenneth; Ziegler, Phyllis; Charles, 
Edward & Roman, Mel. A couples group for medical 
students. Journal of Medical Education, 1976(May), Vol 
51(5), 418-419. —Evaluated the usefulness of a short- 
term medical student couples workshop, an adjunct to 
the formal medical curriculum, in increasing sensitivity 
and communication in the participants. Data from 
participants in the workshops (both married couples and 
those living together), which involved 15 weekly 1%%-һг 
sessions, show that they improved in accuracy of self- 
perception and were more similar in the way they rated 
themselves on a number of personality factors. 

2743. Pratt, George W. (U Virginia) The effects of 
high and low fidelity simulation on counselor training as 
measured in high and low fidelity performance situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4166-4167. 

2744. Quarton, Jean E. (U Iowa) Authors' experi- 
ences in developing and submitting manuscripts to 
counseling journals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1988. 

2745. Radeski, Carl. (Security Hosp, Adelaide, Austra- 
lia) Medico-legal aspects of automatism. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Sep), Vol 9(3), 
187-191. —Discusses the problems of defining automa- 
tism, which involves involuntary actions, and reviews 
legal and medical cases bearing on the question of 
responsibiity. 

2746. Resnick, Jaquelyn L.; Hill, Clara E. & Dutcher, 
Linda.(U Florida) Rape crisis center training manual. 
eu of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 

ol 6, 47. 

2747. Richardson, Joe E. (Texas A&M U) The 
effectiveness of a group process module on the 
counselor trainee's empathic understanding. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1989-1990, 
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2748. Roberts, Wesley K. & Hart, Betty K. (Columbus 
Coll Community Services) Technique for training 
paraprofessionals in rape-crisis counseling procedures. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 46-47. 

2749. Schmidt, James C. & Meyer, David P. (Oakland 
U) The Response Maze: A training and evaluation tool 
or Porteus' complaint. Journal of Employment Counsel- 
ing, 1976(Mar) Vol 13(1) 10-17. —Proposes as a 
method of training counselors an adaptation of the 
"Action Maze"—a problem situation requiring manager 
trainees to choose between alternative courses of action, 
each of which leads to a new situation with new 
alternatives. Advantages and limitations of this adapta- 
tion, entitled the “Response Maze,” are enumerated, 
possible other uses of the technique are considered, 
suggestions for constructing such a maze are offered, and 
a sample Response Maze is included. —Journal abstract. 

2750. Schneider, Seymour. (West Virginia U) An 
Adlerian approach to the study of both trained and 
untrained lay and professional personnel in the recogni- 
tion and redirection of children's mistaken goals. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
А), 1992. 

2751. Schulz, Rudolph W. (U Iowa) Proceedings of 
the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 310. 

2752. Sharp, Ronald E. (Lehigh U) The effects of in- 
service counselor training on the counseling ability of 
juvenile probation officers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1993-1994. 

2753. Skurski, Virginia A. (U Michigan) A study of 
the effects of simulated instructional media on the 
behavior of senior nursing students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4261-4262. 

2754. Smith, Ronald E. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Psychological Association. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 310. 

2755. Solmon, Lewis C. Male and female graduate 
students: The question of equal opportunity. New York, 
NY: Praeger, 1976. xii, 146 p. $17.50. —Presents a study 
of differential opportunities for male and female gradu- 
ate students. A review of earlier studies of sex discrimi- 
nation in graduate schools and data on differences by sex 
in admissions, time spent in study, geographic and 
interinstitutional mobility, and financial aid practices are 
presented. (6 p ref) х 

2756. Spadone, Ann L. (U Southern California) Ап 
investigation of rated levels of accurate empathy as a 
function of training method. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 4168-4169. 

2751. Stone, Gerald L. & Vance, Adrian.(U Western 
Ontario, Canada) Instructions, modeling, and rehearsal: 
Implications for training. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 272-279. — Studied the effects 
of instructions, modeling, and rehearsal in training 48 
college students in empathic communication. Ss were 
assigned to 1 of 8 groups representing all possible 
factorial combinations of the variables which included 
instructions vs no instructions, modeling vs no modeling, 
and rehearsal vs no rehearsal. Training gains were 
assessed using written responses to the pre- and posttest 
administration of the Carkhuff Communication Index. 
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Generalization effects were assessed using empathy 
ratings of a critical-incident interview. Analysis of 
written responses indicated that improvement in empath- 
ic communication occurred for all training groups. 
Specific instructions appeared to be a criticial factor in 
facilitating written performance. The interviews showed 
that a combination of training variables facilitated 
empathic responses during an interview more than each 
variable alone. Modeling seemed to be an effective 
procedure for the interview task, The instructional effect 
did not generalize very well. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2758. Tentoni, Stuart C. (N Texas State U) Operant 
conditioning of counselor verbal responses through 
radio communication. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4171. 

2759. Walker, C. Eugene. (U Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Ctr, Children's Hosp, Oklahoma City) Proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeeting of the 
Southwestern Psychological Association. Catalog 0) 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 310. 

2760. Wuthrich, Paul К. (Brigham Young U) A study 
of differences between counseling psychologists doc- 
torally degreed previous to and following 1960 con- 
cerning religion and certain religious principles as a 
therapeutic adjunct in counseling. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, \975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4175. 
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2761. Ahern, Thomas J, (State U New York, Buffalo) 
A study of the relationships between local/cosmopoli- 
tan characteristics of teachers, teacher-pupil interac- 
tion and student creativity. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3317-3318. 

2762. Bien, Ellen C. (U Pennsylvania) The relation- 
ship of cognitive style and structure of arithmetic 
materials to performance in fourth grade arithmetic. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2040-2041. 

2763. Blake, Richard H. (U Utah) An analysis of 
communication network structures in elementary 
schools implementing an individualized instructional 

am. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 118-119. 

2764. Brooke, Wilfrid M. (U Toronto, Canada) An 
investigation of certain factors contributing to dropping 
out in an Ontario adult basic education program. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 


A), 152-153. 
2765. Burton, David E. (Pennsylvania State U) A 
theory of aesthetic education based on the development 


of the awareness of the self. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 93. 

2766. Cook, Lynn D. (U Southern California) Scope 
and nature of grievances. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 121. 

2767. Gomon, Audrey. (U Michigan) Systems commu- 
nication patterns: An institution's response to an 
innovation. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4250. 

2768. Hingley, Roy A. (Arizona State U) Administra- 
tor and faculty dogmatism and senior student passivity 
in selected Seventh-Day Adventist secondary schools. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1979. 

2769. Kerlinger, Fred М. (Ed). (U Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Review of research in education: III. 1975. 
Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock, 1975. vi, 305 p. — Presents 8 

apers on educational research, under 4 headings: 
[i and instruction, comparative education, teacher 
effectiveness, and methodology. 

2770. Lindgren, Henry C. (San Francisco State U) 
Educational psychology in the classroom. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xviii, 521p. —Text: book; 
for students of educational psychology. (23 p ref) 

2771. Martin, Robert F. (U Maryland) Anxiety and 
academic performance: A review of the literature on 
conceptualization. Catalog of Selected Documents їп 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 48. 

2772. Santana, Henry A. (U Houston) A study of the 
scholastic performance and attitudes of Mexican 
American students under the majority to minority 
voluntary transfer policy within a major South Texas 
school district. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4099. 

2773. Shaffer, Judith K. (Michigan State U) Using 
knowledge of self: A means to grow. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3408. 

2774. Stamper, James С. (U Tennessee) An analysis 
of perceptions of students, teachers, administrators, 
and an outside observer regarding social studies 
programs in selected Kentucky high schools. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3410. 

2775. Stark, Stephen L. (Western Michigan U) A 
study, in the state of Michigan, of the effects of 
community education on the attitudes of selected 
opinion leaders towards public school education. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3310-3311. 

2776. Thornton, Samuel M. (U Illinois) An investiga- 
tion of the attitudes of students, teachers and parents 
toward achievers and low achievers at the Grade 7 
level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4265. 

2777. Wolf, Robert L. (U Illinois) The application of 
select legal concepts to educational evaluation. Disser- 
es Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
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2778. Allen, Bonnie B. (Brigham Young U) An in- 
service education model and effects of implementation 
on teacher perception of students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3287. 

2779. Almo, Charles D. (Northwestern U) The 
reactions of principals to the effects of collective 
bargaining on the decision-making structure of public 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3318. 

2780. Anderson, Beverly L. (U Colorado) A compari- 
son of varying numbers of verbal and numerical cues in 
determining high school teachers' judgment policies of 
teacher quality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2040. 

2781. Anderson, Mildred A. (U Wisconsin) The 
behavioral role of selected professionals in the multiun- 
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it elementary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 116. 

2782. Anton, Kenneth O. (Iowa State U) Identification 
and analysis of pressures on the secondary school 
principal relative to job satisfaction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 116-117. 

2783. Archer, Roy R. (United States International U) 
A study of selected variables to determine community 
college faculty attitudes concerning the community 
college as a place of employment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3288. 

2784. Arikado, Marjorie S. (U Toronto, Canada) 
Status congruence and consensus as they relate to 
team teacher satisfaction in the open plan school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
А), 92-93. 

2785. Ayal, Haviva. (U Connecticut) Tolerance of 
ambiguity and attitudes toward open-education and 
encounter groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2040. 

2786. Bassett, Peter F. (State U New York, Albany) A 
study of conflict in Secondary schools as perceived by 
teachers and students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3320. 

2787. Berchielli, Gian L. (U Florida) The develop- 
ment of an instrument to evaluate supervisory behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
А), 3289-3290. 

2788. Birtcil, Charles R. (Brigham Young U) The role 
of the elementary principal as perceived by school 
board members and elementary school principals in 
selected northern California School Disticts. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 


3323. 

2789. Bright, George W. & Carry, L. Ray. (Northern 
Illinois U) The influence of professional reference 
groups on decisions of preservice secondary school 
mathematics teachers. Journal for Research in Mathe- 
matics Education, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(2), 87-97. —Studied 
61 preservice secondary school mathematics teachers to 
test 2 hypotheses: (a) Mathematicians and educators 
influence decisions in projected classroom situations. (b) 
Mathematicians exert more influence than educators. Ss 
were presented with pcd classroom situations, each 
accompanied by 3 plausible resolutions. For each 
situation, lábels of “mathematicians” and "educators" 
were attached to different resolutions to represent the 
alleged concensus of the respective professional group. 
The sample was split randomly into control and 
experimental groups. Randomization was used in prod- 
ucing the test instrument to control content effects, 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistics indicated significant 
influence of the label “mathematicians” (p < .03) and 
the label “educators” (р < .01) on the resolution 
Choices of experimental Ss, supporting Hypothesis (a). A 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs, signed-rank statistic indicated 
no significant differential influence between the profes- 


Sional groups, rejecting Hypothesis (b) —Journal 
abstract. = 
2790. Butler, William E. (Purdue U) The relationship 


between certain certification practices and teachers’ 


Mary M. (George Washington U) 
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Students enrolled in the George Washington University 
Master's level crisis/resource teacher program before 
and after a year of Study. Dissertation. Abstracts. 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2078-2079, 

2792. Cavalluzzo, Virginia A. (George Peabody Coll 
for Teachers) An investigation of selected factors for 
training consultant teachers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4280-4281. 

2793. Clay, Leon A. (U Maryland) A study of 
relationships among attitudinal factors and teachers" 


involvement in educational decision-making. Disserta- 
lion Abstracts. International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3328. 


2794. Coates, Gerard R. (Columbia U) The profile of 
the human organization of a School system. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 119. 

2795. Cody, George T. (U Michigan) Student teacher 
effectiveness comparing the University of Michigan 
School of Education Urban Education and general 
teacher training programs. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 119-120, 

2796. Colella, Anthony J. (Fordham U) Attitudes and 
behaviors of recent graduates of the experimental and 
traditional teacher education models at Seton Hall 
University. Dissertation Abstracts — International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4293. 

2797. Colligan, John T. (Arizona State U) Achieve- 
ment and personality characteristics as predictors of 
observed tutor behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4293-4294, 

2798. Davis, Richard E. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) The effects of videotape self-appraisal on the 
teaching behavior and attitudes of classroom teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4294-4295. 

2799, Deane, Richard E. (Temple U) An analysis of 
stereotypes held by school board members toward the 
superintendent. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3332-3333. 

2800. DiCaprio, Patrick R. (State U New York, 
Albany) A study of the relationship of organizational 
climate to job satisfaction of teachers in selected rural 
and suburban secondary schools. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3334. 

2801. Dillard, Jerry W. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) An investigation of the effects of teacher 
effectiveness training on the types of verbal responses 
and attitude change of pre-service teachers, Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4282. 

2802. Durham, William R. (U Tennessee) A study of 
teachers involved in a change process. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 
3294-3295. 

2803. Ekeleme, Rosaline I. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) The training of teachers in east central state 
of Nigeria: A descriptive survey on preparation for 
teaching exceptional children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4282-4283. 

2804. Erwin, William L. (U Mississippi) An attitude 
and personality study of students from selected seg- 
ments of the teacher preparatory program at the 
University of Mississippi. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4298. 


2805. Evers, A. (U Wisconsin) An analysis of 
the relationship be the effectiveness of the - 
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multiunit elementary school's instruction and research 
unit and interpersonal behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3336-3337. 

2806. Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U) Careers in 
educational psychology: І. The educational psychologist 
as a university professor. Educational Psychologist, 1976 
Vol 12(1), 83-90. — Describes the duties of academically- 
oriented professors of educational psychology, types of 
research usually conducted by them, average types of 
courses and course loads taught, various types of outside 
activities they may be involved in, and some general 

qualifications needed to obtain such a position. 

2807. Fowler, Thaddeus W. (U Houston) An investi- 
gation of the teacher behavior of wait-time. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, \975(Jan), Vol 35(7-А), 
4299-4300. 

2808. Furukawa, Jessie M. (Brigham Young U) 
Feasibility and effectiveness of the California Master 
Plan for Special Education as perceived by selected 
personnel in Sacramento County. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4284. 

2809. Gilmore, Robert E. (Brigham Young U) Essen- 
tial functions of the community college counselor as 
viewed by selected counselor educators, counselors, 
teachers, and administrators in California. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4156. 

2810. Grady, Michael P. (St Louis U) Influences on 
change in verbal behavior of student teachers. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4300. 

2811. Hall, Robert E. (George Washington U) A 
comparison of characteristics of Sioux and non-Sioux 
teachers: Teacher perceptions which help determine 
educational exceptionality in a bisocial setting. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2081-2082. 

2812. Hardebeck, Richard J. (U Texas, Austin) A 
comparison of observed and self-reported individualiza- 
tion of instruction by vocational, academic, and special 
education teachers in Texas. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 126. 

2813. Hillmer, Pamelia P. (North Texas State U) An 
analysis of the environmental attitudes of university 
faculty and administration. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 128. 

2814. Hoggard, Philip Р. (U Pennsylvania) Perspec- 
tives of Black teachers in predominately White schools 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 101. 

2815. Horton, William H. (Rutgers State U) A study 
of the relationship of pupil control ideology and 
leadership style to pupil achievement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Юес), Vol 35(6-А), 
3341-3342. 

2816. Iriarte, Arthur U. (U Iowa) Assessing teacher 
competencies in special education through the identifi- 
cation of teacher-perceived problems. Dissertation 

Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2084. 

2817. Jackson, Hubert J. (U Houston) A survey of the 
attitudes of administrators, regular and special educa- 
tion teachers regarding changes in educational metho- 
dology in special education. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2084. 

2818. Kaiser, Charles J. (U Arizona) Theoretical 
positions and Bayesian estimations of learning disabili- 
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ty specialists. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2085-2086. 

2819. Korté, Spencer D. (Southern Illinois U) Student 
teacher performances as measured by a scale of 
observed teacher behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4302. 

2820. Lim, Constance C. (Rutgers State U) The 
analysis of teachers’ attitudes toward students’ writing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3301. 

2821. McClellen, Lu A. (East Texas State U) The 
relationship between student teachers’ selected person- 
al attributes and their evaluations of contrasting 

learning environments. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4304. 

2822. McDannel, John A. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
effect of the elementary principal's rule administration 
behavior on staff militancy and leadership perception. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 134. 

2823. McLure, Gail T. (U Iowa) Attitudes of school 
superintendents toward affirmative action guidelines 
for eliminating sex stereotyping in schools: A Q 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 135. 

2824. Nailler, Barbara E. (West Virginia U) A factor 
analysis of a student teacher rating instrument and the 
relationship of final ratings with supervisor and student 
teacher characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2055-2056. 

2825. Nobles, Howard A. (U Arkansas) Self, student, 
and principal evaluation of teachers holding master's 
degrees and bachelor’s degrees. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3305. 

2826. O’Such, Twila G. (Columbia U) A comparison 
of components in the employment satisfaction of 
general and special class teachers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4288-4289. 

2827. Pinkney, H. B. & Esposito, James P. (Richmond 
City Public Schools, VA) Organizational climate of 
desegregated elementary schools: Black and White 
teachers' perceptions. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Feb), Vol 69(6), 226-231. —Compared Black and 
White teacher perceptions of 8 factors (e.g., hindrance, 
intimacy, aloofness, production emphasis) which com- 
prise organizational climate in recently , desegregated 
schools. The Organizational Climate Description бо 
tionnaire was administered to 8 White and 2 Black 
teachers in each of 30 randomly selected elementary 
schools. Data reveal significant differences in percep- 
lions on some of the organizational climate factors as 
UM by Black and White teachers with Black or 

ite principals. 

2828. Priester, Harry G. (West Virginia U) The effect 
of three timed video-taped modeling procedures on the 
selected verbal behavior of student teachers. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2058-2059. 

2829. Pugh, Lee G. (U Miami) An assessment of 
teacher's social perceptions of dialectical differences 
among junior high school males. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974 Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 108. 

2830. Smith, Frank J. & Luginbuhl, James Е. (N 
Carolina State U, Raleigh) Inspecting expectancy: Some 
laboratory results of relevance for teacher training. 
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Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
265-272. —Because the principal requirement of any 
"purposive system" is feedback, the dynamic system of 
teacher-student interaction having as a purpose the 
advancement of student problem-solving abilities could, 
therefore, be expected to show the importance of 
feedback. 80 male college students were required to assist 
І "bright" and 1 “йш” hypothetical student on a 
problem-solving task. Dimensions of teacher-student 
feedback were evaluated as a function of teacher 
expectancy and awareness of Possible expectancy effects. 
Results show that teacher expectancy effects were 
evident when Ss were unaware of the possibility of such 
effects and thus were unprepared to deal with students of 
differing abilities grouped together. Unaware Ss directed 
both greater levels of encouragement and criticism 
toward the student of presumed greater ability. Ss who 
were given special instruction that heightened awareness 
of expectancy effects were able to Buard successfully 
against qualitatively different treatment of students of 
differing abilities. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2831. Tenorio, Sue C. (George Washington U) Crisis- 
resource and classroom teachers’ perceptions of 
problematic students. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2092. 

2832. Thomas, Paul W. (George Washington U) 
Academic achievement of second-semester freshmen 
and its relationship to selected aspects of the back- 
ground of the students at the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1994, 

2833. Valsi, Adelchi «(Wayne State U) The influence of 
selected Personality dimensions on counseling effec- 
tiveness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4173. 

2834. Whitcraft, Don E. (U Wyoming) Resident 
adviser training: The effect of personal development 
laboratory training on job performance at the University 
of Wyoming. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4174-4175. 

2835. Whiting, Alan S. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
The English Primary School head teacher in formally 
and in informally organized schools compared as to 
Self-perceived role Concept, behavior and attitude. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3314-3315. 

2836. Young, Patricia B. (U Pennsylvania) Normative 
aspects of teacher participation in educational decision 
making. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 114-115. 
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2837. Archer, Gordon G. (Western Michigan U) 
Attitudes toward a 45-15 ESY in the Western School 
District, Parma, Michigan. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3287. 

2838. Armitage, Charles A. (U Toronto) Career 
education television for disadvantaged adults. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-А), 152. 

2839. Ayllon, Teodoro; Garber, Stephen & Pisor, Kim. 
(Georgia State U) The elimination of discipline prob- 
lems through a combined School-home motivational 
System. Behavior Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(5), 616-626. 
—Describes а new procedure that includes children’s 
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homes as a powerful source of reinforcement to eliminat 
discipline problems in school. This procedure consists o 
linking the child's daily classroom behavior to conse 
quences provided at home by the parents. An entire 3rd. 
grade class of 23 Black students was observed for 1.5 hr: 
daily. Baseline measures indicated that the average level 
of disruption was 90%. To give the child (and parent) 
feedback regarding classroom conduct a "good behav- 
ior" letter was sent home with the child if he met criteria 
for good conduct. Parents then provided differentia] 
Consequences in the home, based on the receipt or 
nonreceipt of the letter. Within a day, the contingent 
presentation of the letter for good conduct decreased 
disruptive behavior to a mean of 10%. When the “good 
behavior" letter was Biven irrespective of conduct in 
school, disruption rose to 50%, The reinstatement of the. 
contingent presentation of the letter immediately re- 
duced disruptive behavior to zero. Results indicate that a 
school-home-based motivational system can be effective 
in reducing disruptive behavior and maintaining appro- 
priate conduct in the classroom, (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

2840. Barrett, David E. (U Southern California) Long- 
and short-term effects of training in feature scanning 
On the cognitive tempo of fourth grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4238. 

2841. Barry, Ann & Barry, Robert J. (Glen Kinder, ar- 
ten, Belrose, Australia) Easing the child's entry into 
kindergarten: A second look. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 54. — Briefly reports data which 
Suggest that a preterm get-together or familiarization 
session for kindergarten children reduces crying on the 
child’s Ist actual day of school, 

2842. Bassett, Ronald E. & Kibler, Robert J. (U Texas, 
Austin) Effect of training in the use of behavioral 
objectives on student achievement. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1975(Win), Vol 44(2), 12-16. “Фа. 
ied the effects on cognitive learning of training 159 
undergraduates to use behavioral objectives. Half the Ss 
received training in the use of objectives via programmed 
instruction. They were also required to achieve a 
criterion score on a measure of ability to use objectives. 
The remaining Ss received a placebo treatment. Results 
indicate that Ss receiving training achieved significantly 
higher scores on an examination consisting of items 
matched to objectives than Ss not trained, although the 
absolute difference between the mean scores of the 2 
Broups was less than 2 points, and results are viewed as 
having no practical applications. —Journal abstract, 

2843. Bausell, R. Barker; Moody, William B. & 
Crouse, Richard. (U Delaware) The effect of teaching on 
teacher learning. Journal for Research in Mathematics 
Education, 1975(Mar), Уо 6(2), 69-76. Tesi. asa 
teacher of a unit in elementary probability resulted in 
superior acquisition of that topic by university elementa- 
ry-education majors, compared to acquisition. when 
serving as a student. Results are ere as indicating 
that teaching functions as a superior learning mechanism 
chiefly through its role as a differential study incentive. 

2844. Black, Murray S. (U Michigan) Academic 
achievement and self-concept of fourth grade pupils in 
open area and traditional learning environments. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3323-3324. 
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2845. Blomberg, Karin J. (U Minnesota) A study of 
the effectiveness of three methods for teaching science 
in the sixth grade. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3290. 

2846. Brewer, Donald W. (U Iowa) An analysis of the 
effect on achievement of adult students using learning 
organizers in short, intensive management technique 
courses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan). 
Vol 35(7-A), 4240. 

2847. Cohen, Alice S. (Columbia U) Oral reading 
errors of first grade children taught by a code emphasis 
approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3292-3293. 

2848. Coke, Esther U. (Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) 
Reading rate, readability, and variations in task-induced 
processing. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 682), 167-173. — Tested the hypothesis 
that task variables account for previous findings that 

reading rate is unaffected by readability. In a study with 

68 high school students, variations in a reading task were 
used to induce different processes during reading. When 
the S had to inspect a text to remember enough for a 
subsequent word match, easy texts were read faster than 
difficult texts. When word matching was attempted as 
the S read, easy texts were read no faster than difficult 
texts. Findings suggest that when appropriate reading 
tasks are chosen, reading rate can be used to infer 
underlying processes in reading. —Journal abstract. 

2849. Coleman, Max W. (U Houston) The relation- 
ships of selected mental factors and thinking interests 
to success in algebra using two methods of instruction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4043. 

2850. Crandall, Larry D. (U Michigan) The effects of 
peer tutors and individual skill kits on arithmetic 
achievement and attitude in grade seven. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 94-95. 

2851. Dozier, Martha S. (U Miami, FL) The relative 
effectiveness of vicarious and experiential techniques 
on the development of moral judgment with groups of 
desegregated sixth grade pupils. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2045-2046. 

2852. Elder, John B. (U Houston) The ameliorative 
effects of reading and study methods courses on 
underachievers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2046-2047. 

2853. Eymann, Edythe K. (U of the Pacific, CA) A 
comparison of two approaches to training for mothers 
of kindergarten children evaluated as deficient in 
readiness skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2047. 

2854. Falek, Alexis B. (U Pittsburgh) The develop- 
ment of a procedure to be used for delineating 
attributes of a comprehensive early childhood develop- 
ment center. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2047-2048. 

2855. Freitag, Richard A. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Case studies of a teaching model: Teaching through 
games. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 98. 

2856. Garvey, James L. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) The evaluation of a fourth grade health education 
program using two types of organizational patterns and 
two methods of teaching. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 99. 
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2857. Gaynor, Jessica & Millham, Jim. (U Houston) 
Student performance and evaluation under variant 
teaching and testing methods in a large college course. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
312-317. —400 undergraduates in a introductory psy- 
chology course were administratively assigned to 1 of 3 
teaching conditions: lecture-laboratory, Jecture-lecture, 
and lecture-research-discussion. Within each teaching 
method, either weekly testing ог midterm-final testing 
was employed. Academic performance differed signifi- 
cantly as а function of both teaching conditions and 
testing methods. Postcourse student evaluation was not 
significantly different as a result of those teaching 
modes; however, it was differed significantly as a 
function of the 2 testing schedules. Implications of the 
relationship between academic performance and postc- 
ourse student evaluation and their usefulness as meas- 
ures of success in teaching are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2858. Geeslin, William E. & Shavelson, Richard J. (U 
New Hampshire) Comparison of content structure and 
cognitive structure in high school students' learning of 
probability. Journal for Research in Mathematics Educa- 
tion, 1975(Mar), Vol 6(2), 109-120. —In an investigation 
of the structure of elementary probability, 34 9th-12th 

ade volunteers were assigned randomly to read either 

robability (experimental group) or negative number 

ases (control group). The structure of the probability 
material was represented by a directed graph that 
produced an interpretable map of the content structure. 
Cognitive structures were examined using а word 
association technique. Experimental Ss learned and 
retained a significant portion of the probability structure, 
but the controls did not. A comparison of word 
association, achievement, and attitude data indicated 
that the learning of structure developed somewhat 
independently from learning to solve problems. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2859. Gjerde, Craig L. (U Illinois) Introducing a 
technological innovation into the community colleges. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4250. 

2860. Gonzales, Arnold. (U Michigan) Analysis of a 
challenge program in relation to entry and success of 
Mexican-American students in higher education and the 
effect on their self-image, attitude toward education 
and degree of community participation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4284. 

2861. Gosenpud, Jerry J. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Learning accomplishment and satisfaction with three 
different teaching approaches. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2048-2049. 

2862. Hauserman, Norma; Miller, Jay S. & Bond, 
Frances T. (Towson State Coll) A behavioral approach to 
changing self-concept in elementary school children. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 111-116. 
—30 kindergartners and Ist-4th graders with negative 
self-concepts were exposed to a procedure designed to 
raise their self-concepts as measured by the Bolea 
Pictorial Self-Concept Scale, or to a no-treatment control 
procedure. The procedure consisted of prompting by a 
teacher of a positive self-statement from the S following 
a successful classroom experience. This statement was 
immediately followed by a positive social reinforcer. At 
the end of the 40-day treatment period, every S receiving ` 
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the treatment showed a large gain in self-concept score. 
No significant change was shown by the control group. 
The gains were maintained on a delayed posttest given | 
mo after cessation of the prompting procedures. 
—Journal abstract. 

2863. Haygood, Ben T. (Texas A&M U) An evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of human development 
instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2051. 

2864. Hickey, Richard S. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Head Elementary School: A case study of 
curricular and attitudinal change. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3391-3392. 

2865. Hilgar, Norman L. (U Pittsburgh) Perceptions 
of businessmen and college professors as they look at 
the first year accounting course: A comparative 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3392. 

2866. Holen, Michael C. & Oaster, Thomas R. 
(Kansas State U, College of Education) Serial position 
and isolation effects in a classroom lecture simulation. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
293-296. —Laboratory investigations of serial learning 
have demonstrated superior mastery by Ss of initially 
presented and final material over centrally located 
material. Isolating an item in the sequence tends to 
increase the probability that that item will be learned. 
Both effects were examined using meaningful discourse 
with 108 graduate students as stimulus material. Two 
counterbalanced forms of a tape-recorded lecture result- 
ed in significant serial section and isolation effects 
favoring initial over middle and final material, final over 
middle material, and isolated over nonisolated material. 
Item counterbalancing coupled with nonsignificant 
forms and interaction effects indicate that results are not 
due to spurious inherent item difficulty differences. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2867. Horodezky, Betty.(U Pittsburgh) Comparable 
difficulty of beginning reading vocabulary: Set Il. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 101-102. 

2868. Hughes, John A. (Brigham Young U) A 
comparison of the effects of behavioral objectives, 
sample test items, and hierarchy displays on student 
achievement and attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4252. 

2869. Ireland, Sam H. (U Michigan) The effects of a 
one-semester geometry course which emphasizes the 
nature of proof on student comprehension of deductive 
processes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 102-103. 

2870. Je G. Christian. (Dartmouth Coll) The 
relative effectiveness of individualized and traditional 
instruction methods. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Feb), Vol 69(6), 211-218. —195 students were 
divided into 2 sections in an undergraduate course. One 
Of the sections received instruction under the traditional 
lecture-examination format; the other received individu- 
alized instruction which included behavioral objectives, a 
unit мусс unit mastery requirements, and self- 
pacing. The unit completion activities for the individual- 
ized group involved the writing of short papers. The 
Instructors, class meetings, readings, and examinations 
Were identical for both groups. The performance of the 2 
&roups was compared using multiple-choice, short 
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answer, and essay examinations. Results reveal that the 
individualized group performed better on the essay exam 
and the traditional group performed better on the 
multiple-choice exams. Ss in the individualized group 
reported the course to produce more learning, to be more 
work, more flexible, equal in difficulty, and тоге 
accurate in grading than Ss in the traditional section 
reported it to be. Ít is concluded that students under 
individualized instruction view their course more favora- 
bly than students under traditional instruction, but that 
individualized instruction produces superior perform- 
ance to traditional instruction only when the unit 
completion activities of the individualized section are 
similar to the behaviors required on the examination 
instruments. — Journal abstract. 

2871. Johnston, Carl W. (U Colorado) An experimen- 
tal study of two methods of vocabulary development. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2085. 

2872. Keefe, Paul H. (U Miami) A study of the 
relationship of indirect teaching behavior to the self- 
concept and reading achievement of third-, fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1961-1962. 

2873. Lahey, Benjamin B. & Dotts, James P. (U 
Georgia) Rapid treatment of perceptual-motor prob- 
lems of disadvantaged preschool children. Journal of 
Instructional | Psychology, 1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 38-40. 
—Evaluated an operant training procedure for reducing 
the frequency of errors of orientation and sequence in 
the handwriting of disadvantaged of 2 disadvantaged 5- 
yr-olds in a Head Start class. Rapid and marked changes 
were produced which generalized to other concurrently 
measured responses and were maintained under condi- 
tions of nonreinforcement. Results are contrasted with 
recent conclusions that perceptual-motor disorders 
cannot be effectively treated. —Journal abstract. 

2874. Laosa, Luis M. (U California Graduate School 
of Education, Los Angeles) Viewing bilingual multicul- 
tural educational television: An empirical analysis of 
children’s behaviors during television viewing. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 133-142, 
—Presents a methodology for reliably observing and 
recording children's behaviors during television viewing. 
385 Ist-, 2nd-, and 3rd-grade Mexican-American, Puerto 
Rica, Cuban-American, and Anglo-American children 
viewed 2 Carrascolendas pilot programs, and their visual 
attention, facial expressions of mirth, verbal and nonver- 
bal imitations, and program- and nonprogram-related 
verbalizations were measured. The relationships of these 
behaviors to each other, to perceptual-cognitive ability, 
to language used in the home, and to family socioeco- 
nomic and educational status; the stability of the 
behaviors over time and across programs; and the effects 
and interactions of ethnic group membership, grade 
level, and sex on behavior were examined. Findings of 
ethnic differences may be related to either (a) differential 
understanding of portions of the programs due to the 
language spoken, or (b) differential appeal of, the 
material, (c) culturally determined differences in the 
degree, frequency, and pattern in which the behaviors 
studied are produced in each of the ethnic groups, or (d) 
cultural differences in the observers. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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2875. LaPorte, Ronald E. & Nath, Raghu.(U Pitts- 
burgh) Role of performance goals in prose learning. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
260-264. —Investigated the effect of learning goal 
instructions in prose learning. 96 Ss read and were tested 
on 2 passages. Different goal instructions were intro- 
duced for the 2nd passage with either a paced or an 
unpaced reading pian For both paced and unpaced 
conditions, a Hard Goal condition (answer 18 of 20 test 

questions) produced significantly higher estimates before 
reading of the number to be answered correctly and a 

reater number correct on the test after reading than did 

sy Goal (5 of 20) and General Goal (“do your best”) 
conditions. The Hard Goal improvement was attributed 
to an increase in study persistence and changes in 

learning behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

2876. Lewis, John & Wood, John D. (Winona State U) 
Pupil in-class behaviors in three different instructional 
models. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 3(2), 7-10. —Compared classroom behaviors in an 
open-spaced structure using the Westinghouse Program 
for Learning in Accordance to Needs (PLAN), an 
individually guided education (IGE) school, and a 
closed, self-contained school. The teachers of Ist and 6th 

aders in each of the schools recommended the 5 

ighest and the 5 lowest achievers, which resulted in a 

sample of 60; these Ss were then observed for 4 30-min 

periods in their classrooms. Results reveal that PLAN 
pupils spent more time reading or writing alone, listening 
to a record, tape, or language master, finding materials, 
talking to another student, and working one-to-one with 

a teacher. IGE pupils spent more time discussing or 

learning in a group and working with a teacher in a small 

group. Self-contained pupils evidenced the highest mean 
time working with a teacher in a large group. —/ournal 
abstract, 

2877. Lyczak, Richard A. (Chinese U Hong Kong, 
Chung Chi Coll, Japan) Learning to read: The redun- 
dant cues approach. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 157-166. —Two experiments with 
48 undergraduates in each investigated the effects of 
color coding sounds in Thai syllables on the acquisition 
of pronunciation responses and on transfer to syllables 
which were not color coded. The mere presence of color 
as a redundant cue had no significant effect on 
acquisition or transfer relative to a control group trained 
on uncoded syllables. When Ss were informed that color 
was a relevant cue and given pretraining which empha- 
sized the color code, acquisition was facilitated, but 
transfer to uncoded syllables was impaired. When Ss 
were informed that color was a relevant cue and given 

pretraining which emphasized the shapes of the letters, 
acquisition was facilitated with no impairment on the 
transfer task. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2878. Mayer, Richard E. (U California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Some conditions of meaningful learning for 
computer programming: Advance organizers and sub- 
ject control of frame order. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 143-150. —In 2 
experiments, a total of 160 nonprogrammers (undergrad- 
uates) learned a computer programming language and 
took a multileveled transfer posttest. Ss who were given 
retraining with a concrete model of the computer before 
learning performed better on novel transfer and worse on 
near transfer relative to no-pretraining Ss including Ss 
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who were given posttraining with the same model after 
learning. Similar differences in the pattern of transfer 

were noted for Ss who controlled the order of presenta- 

tion of frames relative to E-controlled Ss. Results suggest 

that availability and activation of assimilative sets 

influence the structure of learning outcomes. —Journal 

abstract. 

2879. Mayo, Frances M. (N Texas State U) The 
effects of aerobics conditioning exercises on selected 
personality characteristics of seventh- and eighth-grade 
girls. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4163. 

2880. McCleary, Roland D. (Mark Twain School, 
Northlake, IL) Mental health and disadvantaged educa- 
tion in Illinois. Znternational Journal of Offender Therapy 
& Comparative Criminology, 1975 Vol 19(2), 178-190. 
Describes a program for disadvantaged children, 
partially funded by the federal government, which took 
an approach midway between the regular classroom and 
special education. The program, Operation Catch-Up, 
was both flexible and interchangeable in the sense that it 
could concentrate on either a child’s academic or 
personal problems. It attempted to elicit personal 
responses and experiences that liberated the child from 
feelings of inferiority, replacing them with self-confi- 
dence. It primarily sought not to be merely a continua- 
tion of school, but to Lj Pei what happens in the 
school. (French, German & Spanish summaries) 

2881. McGaghie, William C.; Menges, Robert J. & 
Dobroski, Bernard J. (U Illinois Medical Coll, Ctr for 
Educational Development/OER) Self-modification in a 
college course: Outcomes and correlates. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 178-182. 
—49 students in an undergraduate educational psycholo- 

course designed and conducted behavioral self- 
modification projects. They were prepared to undertake 
the projects through preliminary instruction and a 
system of computer-delivered mastery tests on operant 
psychology. Project outcomes were measured by goal- 
attainment scaling, a technique that permits individuality 
of self-change goals and produces standardized outcome 
scores for the group of participants, Correlation and 
regression analyses indicated weak but significant 
cea between self-modification outcomes and a 
linear combination of dogmatism (Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale), sex, and mathematical aptitude (Scholastic 
Aptitude Test) variables, The effects of demand charac- 
teristics in the instructional setting were negligible. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

2882. McLaughlin, T. F. & Malaby, J. E. (Spokane 
School District #81, WA) The effects of various token 
reinforcement contingencies on assignment completion 
and accuracy during variable and fixed token exchange 
schedules. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1975(Oct), Vol 7(4), 411-419. —Investigated the effects 

of traditional letter grades, 2 token exchange procedures, 
and the manner of awarding points on the completion 
and accuracy of assignments in a combination 5th- and 
6th-grade classroom. When the class was under the token 
program, assignment completion was high. When the 
class could exchange their points for privileges every 5 
school days, completion rates became more variable in 
math. When the token program was withdrawn and 
letter grades given for assignment completion and 
accuracy, assignment completion decreased in math and 
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spelling. When the token program was reintroduced but 2891. Nushy, John M. (U Southern California) A 
points were only awarded for completion of work and comparative analysis and evaluation of student achieve. 


assignment completion and controlled the accuracy of 2892. Officer, Alvin D. (U Pittsburgh) The devel 
performance for the entire class. (French summary) ment of a rationale to determine a need for a culture 
—Journal abstract. conflict training program designed to facilitate positive 


Psycholinguistic basis for reading improvement in the ол Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
secondary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1964-1965, 
64. 


patterns in the elementary Classroom. Dissertation year shorthand students' writing speeds, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3400, 
2054-2055. 2894. Pieronek, Florence T. (Boston U School of 
2885. Moffitt, Alan R. & Ryan, Thomas J, (Carleton Education) Acquisition of specific critical reading skills 
U, Ottawa, Canada) Schools without curricula: Evalua- and development of learning style in an individualized 
tion of some early childhood Programs. Canadian reading program and a basal reading program, Disserta- 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 14), tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-А), 


evaluation of 6 half-day early childhood programs 2895. Piersma, Mary L. (U South Dakota) Change in 
serving 3- and 4-yr-olds and taught by a total of 15 children’s attitudes and Stereotypes toward Africa after 


in the programs in the areas of classroom activities and Abstracts — International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
Broupings, subjects and materials of instruction, and 3400-3401. 
teacher-expressive behavior, Were assessed, along with 2896. Qualls, William Н. (U Kentucky) Measures of 
the relevance of goals and activities to their Programs. A learning and attitudinal changes in an experimental 
questionnaire on goals and methods, the Early Child- curricular experience. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
hood Inventories, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and al, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1966, 
Raven Progressive Matrices were administered. The 2897. Randall, Diana & Wong, Martin R. (U Minneso- 
teachers showed little verbal agreement on goals and ta) Drug education to date: A review. Journal of Drug 
methods. However, within each program there was a Education, 1976 Vol 6(1), 1-2 ; —Presents а comprehen- 
high degree of observed behavioral agreement among the sive review of drug education programs for school 
leachers. Test scores did not reflect the observed students from 1967 to the present in order to determine 
differences among the programs. It is argued that a what Buidance can be obtained for future efforts, 
Process approach to evaluation is a more fruitful Programs are organized into categories, beginning with 
Procedure than the more traditional experimental model those lacking in апу meaningful evaluation to those 
Which focuses on evaluation of outcome. (French which reported more elegant esigns using appropriate 
Summary) (20 ref) — Journal abstract, control groups, long-term follow-up of effect, and an 
2886. Mossman, Bruce W. (U Arkansas) A compari- attempt to collect behavioral evidence. It was found that 


2887. Mudd, Samuel А. (Gettysburg Coll) Spiral volves around evaluation methodology, measurement, 
omnibus: Undergraduate curriculum planning model. assumptions, and objectives, It is pointed out that given 
Саше of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), some reasonable assumptions about Society (e.g, that 

ol 6, 29; 

2888. Musick, Patricia L. (Cornell U) Data presenta- ultimately, use or nonuse Will be a personal decision), 
lion in education research: An evaluation of a new new and more clearly defined objectives for dru; 
system of graphic display. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- education seem to be prescribed. Possible examples of 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4256. objectives are given. (24 tef) —Journal abstract, 

2889. Newman, Henry J. (Columbia U) The compara- 2898. Rigney, Joseph W. & Lutz, Kathy A. (U 
tive effectiveness of selected instructional Strategies Southern California, Behavioral Technology Lab) Effect 
for the teaching of basic algebra. Dissertation Abstracts of graphic analogies of concepts in Chemistry on 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3304-3305. learning and attitudes. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 

2890. Novinsky, John E. (U Southern California) A 85, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 305-311. — To test the effects of 
Summative evaluation of two programs in elementary Braphic presentation on learning complex concepts, 2 
School science relative to measurable differences in versions of a lesson on concepts in electrochemistry were 
achievement, creativity, and attitudes of fifth grade designed to elaborate conceptual and Юр hic 
Pupils in the United States Dependents Schools, information either verbally or pictorially, A Р IV 
European Area. Dissertation Abstracts International, computer terminal presented the lesson to 40 undergrad- 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3399. uates, who were randomly assigned to the verbal or 
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graphic condition. Tests designed to assess knowledge, 
comprehension, and application of concepts revealed 
that external imagery resulted in significantly better 
learning. Ss also found the graphics versions to be more 
enjoyable as indicated by semantic differential measures 
and had a more positive general attitude toward that 
version. Ss in the external imagery treatment reported 
experiencing more mental imagery suggesting that the 
positive effects of pictures may be due to the internal 
processing that they elicit. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2899. Roberts, Kenneth C. (Arizona State U) Effects 
of variations in feedback on subject performance and 
confidence. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2060. 

2900. Robinson, Jack W. (U Arizona) Self concept 
and reading achievement of third grade students in 
schools differing in degrees of openness. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 
3403-3404. 

2901. Rodriguez, Norma. (Lehigh U) Language skills 
and attitude toward reading of children who participat- 
ed in the “Adictos de la lectura" program in Puerto 
Rico. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 
35(4-A), 1966—1967. 

2902. Ryals, Kelvin. (U Houston) Achievement moti- 
vation training for low-achieving eighth and tenth grade 
boys. Journal of Experimental Education, 1975(Win), Vol 
44(2), 47-51. —24 teachers participated in a 4—5 day 
achievement motivation training course and then trained 
136 8th and 10th graders during 4 weekends in the fall 
school semester. Student training was conducted in 2 
settings. Half of the students were trained in a local 
camp, and the remaining students were trained in their 
local school. Evaluation of the trained students' grades in 
mathematics, English, and social studies over the school 
B showed that trained students performed significant- 
у better in mathematics than a randomly selected 
control group of students. Evaluation of pre- and 

posttraining standardized test (Stanford Achievement 
Test) scores in science and social studies showed that the 
trained students performed significantly higher on the 
science tests than did control students. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2903. Saeli, Joseph A. (U Pittsburgh) Parent-teacher- 
child task setting conferences in the elementary grades. 
yc il Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 110. 

2904. Scardamaglia, Richard J. (University of the 
Pacific) An examination of the effectiveness of Poirier's 
team learning in reducing the number of socially 
isolated elementary school children and the intensity of 
social isolation of fringe isolated children in the 
elementary school classroom. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2062-2063. 

2905. Schimmel, Gordon L. (U Massachusetts) Educa- 
tion through manual labor: A comparative study of 
selected self-help schools in the United States and 
Africa. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(J: ul), Vol 
35(1-A), 112. 

2906. Shepard, Winifred O. & Popp, Arthur. (State 
University Coll New York, Fredonia) PSI—Problems in 
practice. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
297-298. —Describes practical problems encountered in 
teaching introductory psychology via personalized sys- 
tems of instruction (PSI). Difficulties with students’ 
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motivation, security of tests, and effectiveness of proctors 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

2907. Smith, Court & Fuhrer, Dave. (Oregon State U) 
Computer-assisted instruction using cross-cultural 
data. Behavior Science Research, 1976 Vol 11(1), 1-18. 
—Describes a computer program for introductory 
anthropology students designed to illustrate diversity 
among 400 cultures. The program is conversational, and 
requires no previous computer experience. The computer 
work is integrated with library research and gives 
students experience in data verification procedures and 
the interpretation of ethnographic accounts. (30 ref) 

2908. Spector, Steven. (Wayne State U) The modifica- 
tion of visual search strategies in impulsive fourth and 
sixth grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4262. 

2909. Spedding, Sally L. (Wayne State U) The effects 
of a decision making unit on the decision-making 
knowledge of sixth grade students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4169-4170. 

2910. Steinbock, Elizabeth A. & Brummer, Esther R. 
(U Oregon) Curriculum guide for a course on human 
sexuality and the developmentally disabled. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 309. 

2911. Stoneberg, Bert D. (U Idaho) The effect of a 
summer German language weekly reader program for 
high school students upon retention of German | 
achievement and its facilitation of German II achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 
35(4-A), 2065-2066. 

2912. Thurmon, Joe G. (East Texas State U) The 
differential psychological reward value of color versus 
black-and-white television in instructional systems 
design. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4265-4266. 

2913. Troy, Bernard A. (U Southern California) A 
paradigm for the implementation of accountability 
measures in bilingual education. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2066. 

2914. Tuttle, David M. (Brigham Young U) An 
investigation of the blending process in beginning 
reading instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4266. 

2915. Van de Riet, Vernon & Resnick, Michael B. (U 
Florida) Learning to Learn: An effective model for early 
childhood education. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 48-49. 

2916. Ware, John E. (Southern Illinois U) The Doctor 
Fox effect: An experimental study of the effectiveness 
of lecture presentations and the validity of student 
ratings. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4266-4267. 

2917. Washburn, Russel Н. (U Wyoming) Some 
effects of the periodic reinforcement of reading skills in 
a developmental reading program at the secondary 
level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4174. 

2918. Wasserman, Melvin. (Wayne State U) The 
design and validation of a self-instructional learning 
package for the acquisition of ascending melodic 
interval skills: A developmental process. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-А), 

4058-4059. 

2919. Wood, Carolyn M. (U Pittsburgh) A comparison 
of the effects of sequence and mode upon the initial 
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acquisition, retention, and transfer of elementary motivation in explaining the lack of motivation observe, 
multiplication concepts. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- їп underachievers. (23 ref) — English abstract, 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2068. 2929, Connaughton, Mary C. (Indiana U) Physician’ 


2922. Zuckerman, Marvin; Tushup, Richard & Finner, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 43-55, — Explains reasons for 
Stephen. (U Delaware) The effects of a course in human criticizing numerous previous studies of over. and 


sexuality on sexual attitudes and experience. Р, ersonality underachievement, and replicates one of them (the 1972 


Psychology with 41 male and 96 female single undergrad- of over- and underachievement m defined opera- 
uates who took a course in human Sexuality. Significant tionally in terms of residual асҺ nt; absurdities 
differences were found. In à permissive direction, the sex invariably result when these phen а are based on 


Course changed attitudes in the females, while both other measures. (32 ref) —Journal abstract, 

attitude and behavioral changes occurred in the males, 2931. Dirkes, Margaret A. (Wayne State U) The effect 
of divergent thinking experiences оп жї 

duction and transfer between mathe 
mathematical domains. Dissertati, 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 42. Е 
2923. Anderson, John T. (U South carolina) A study 2932. Doles, Richard Р. (George Washington U) The 
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2924. Bain, Reba J. (New Mexico State U) A study of 2933. Dyer, James w. (Arizona State U) Effects of 
the effect of selected factors on the performance of notetaking and repetition on encoding and retention of 
Nurses on the State Board Examination. Dissertation Printed matter, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3320. 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4246. 

2925. Bunt, Don D. (Northern Illinois U) Prediction 2934. Ellis, Joyce T. (Fordham U) Academic per- 
of academic achievement and critical thinking of eighth formance and Selected Psychosocial factors of Black 
Sraders in suburban, urban, and private schools male and female students in a higher education 
through specific personality, ability, and school varia- Program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
bles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 974(Oct), Vol Vol 35(7-A), 4247-4248. a 
35(4-A), 2042. 2935. Faust, Suzanne. (U Miami, FL) Effects -of 

2926. Carter, Clifford. (U California, Berkeley) The — ability-labeling' on Psychomotor and academic task 
effect of semantic interference оп a Black child's performances of selected sixth grade students. Disser. 
reading comprehension. Dissertation Abstracts Interna. tation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4241. 4299. Р 

2927. Cienkus, Robert C. (Loyola U of Chicago) 2936. Ferguson, Richard L. & Maxey, E. James. 
Selected visual abilities as Correlates to reading Trends in the academic Performance of high school and 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, college students. ACT Research Reports, 1976(Jan), No 


1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2080. 10, 8 үп from The 
2928. Claes, Michel & Salame, Ramzi.(U Montréal, American College Tes ‹ огу files of 
Canada) [Motivation toward accomplishment and the student ta, and includes summary 
Self-evaluation of performances in relation to School data o udents who completed the 
achievement] (Fren) Canadian Journal of Behavioural ACT asses 1 as grou 
cience, 1975(Oct), Vol 7(4) 397-410. —32 overachiev- data on stude: 0 took the ACT and also enrolled in 
Ing and 33 underachieving secondary school students college. Specifi wotrends in students’ high school 
equated for IQ Tange were required to perform a series of averages, CT, and their Ist 
School and nonschool tasks and to evaluate their own Semester college GPA are examined The overall trend 
achievement on these tasks. Self-evaluation scores were shows a significant inc gtades awarded by 
en correlated with Ss’ school achievement. Undera- high at the same time, a 
Chievers were self-critical, inconsistent in their answers, significant decline i —Journal abstract. 


Cognitive mechanisms controlling a task as motivating — 26(1), 79-85. —114 college students, randomly assigned 
factors determining academic achievement. It is pro- to I of 2 groups, received either contingent credit or no 
Posed that these mechanisms, when studied through self- — credit on weekly quizzes using a between-S cross-over 
evaluation, might supplement the theory of achievement design. Contingent credit led to significantly higher 
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mean quiz performance, but did not result in differential 
erformance on retests of the same material. The groups 

also did not differ significantly when both received 

noncontingent credit or no credit. Class attendance was 

highest when it was required to receive credit. 80% of the 

Ss preferred receiving credit for quizzes over noncredit 
uizzes or no quizzes. —Journal abstract. 

2938. Gibson, Arthur К. (U Michigan) The achieve- 
ment of sixth grade students in a midwestern city. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 99-100. 

2939. Gregory, John W. & Osborne, Alan R. (U 
Florida) Logical reasoning ability and teacher verbal 
behavior within the mathematics classroom. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1975(Jan), Vol 6(1), 
26-36. —lnvestigated the relationship between the 
frequency of 20 7th-grade mathematics teachers’ use of 

the language of conditional logic and their students’ 
growth in conditional reasoning ability. 230 students, 
chosen on the basis of high and low scores of their 
teachers, were tested in September and again at the end 
of January, using the Cornell Conditional затоа | 
Test, Form X. Frequency of teacher use of conditiona 
logic language was determined by analyzing the tran- 
scriptions of 5 42-min lessons for each teacher. Adjusted 
posttest performance on the conditional aor test 
was correlated significantly with the frequencies exhibit- 
ed by the teachers. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

. Hancock, Robert R. (Eastern Illinois U) Cogni- 
tive factors and their interaction with instructional 
mode. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1975(Јап), Vol 6(1), 37-50. —Aptitude tests measuring 
cognitive factors from J. P. Juilford’s Structure of 
Intellect model were given to 65 male and 54 female 9th 

ders, who then studied | of 2 programed units—one 
in a figural mode, the other verbal—for 3 class periods. 
Dependent variables were scores on a learning test 
administered the following day, as well as scores on a 
retention test 4 wks later. Regression analysis revealed 17 
instances of disordinal interaction, of which 13 occurred 
on the test of retention and 11 were related to semantic 
factors. Eight of 9 sex-related interactions involved male 
students; however, as a group, female Ss scored higher 
on 5 of 6 criterion measures. Based on these findings, 
further study of factors, semantic factors, and 

sex difference is indicated. —Journal abstract. 

2941. Hicks, James P. (Texas A&M U) The Presi- 
dent's Scholars Award program at Texas A&M Universi- 
ty. Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1974(Oct), Vol 
35(4-A), 2051-2052. 

2942. Holen, Michael C. & Newhouse, Robert C. 
(Kansas State U) Student self-prediction of academic 
achievement. Journal Educational Research, 
a: Vol 90 219-220. —Increased use of 
student judgment of achievement for ling purposes 

u student ability to oit dm >. pum 
traditional systems based on test data. This assumption 
was rry te И? colia juniors and seniors who 
su igh school and college le averages, E 
quais course grade, and a cdm of their p pui 
ance on an objectively scored course examination. 
Predicted performance correlated as highly with actual 
po as did college average and significantl 

gher than other predictors. A restricted to fi 
regression model comparison indicated student predic- 
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tion added a dimension to the predictability of actual 
performance not accounted for by other education 
predictors. —Journal abstract. 

2943. Kaplan, Elaine M. (Hofstra U) An analysis of 
the oral reading miscues of selected fourth grade boys 
identified as having high or low manifest anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4253. 

2944. Keller, Claudia M. (Rutgers State U) Sex 
differentiated attitudes toward mathematics and sex 
differentiated achievement in mathematics on the ninth 
grade level in eight schools in New Jersey. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3300. 

2945. King, F. J.; Heinrich, Darlene L.; Stephenson, 
Robert S. & Spielberger, Charles D. (Florida State U) An 
investigation of the causal influence of trait and state 
anxiety on academic achievement. Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 330-334. —Exam- 
ined a theoretical model derived from drive theory and 
trait-state anxiety theory which posits that trait anxiety 
(A-Trait) influences state anxiety (A-State) which influ- 
ences achievement. Ss were 83 graduate students. 

Measures of A-Trait, A-State, and achievement were 
obtained using the State-Trait Anxiety Scale and course 
exam data in the pretest, midterm, and final exam 
periods. Data were analyzed using the "frequency-of- 
change-in-product-moment” technique. Findings suggest 
that A-Trait may have a direct influence on achievement 
in addition to influencing it through A-State, Results 
confirm expectations that A-Trait is relatively stable over 
time and that A-State is less stable. —Journal abstract. 

2946. Macnamara, Gael R. (Columbia U) A study of 
the relationship between the race of the characters in 
short stories and reading c lon. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-А), 
4254-4255. 

2947. Mays, Luberta F. (Columbia U) Black child- 
ren's of the use of their dialect. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3397. 

2948. McCall, Thomas D. (Fordham U) Relationships 
between selected noncognitive variables of certain 
disadvantaged college freshmen and academic success. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1983—1984. 

2949. Milgram, Roberta M. & Milgram, Norman A. 
(Tel-Aviv U, School of Education, Israel) Creative 
thinking and creative performance in Israeli students. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
255-259. —Administered the Wallach and Kogan 
creativity test battery, a self-report questionnaire of 
creative activities, and the Milta Intelligence Scale, а 
group intelligence test, to 145 Israeli high school seniors. 

reative activity was related to creative thinking, but not 
to intelligence or school grades. The quantity and quality 
dimensions of creative activity were as highly related as 
the dimensions of ideational fluency and rare or unusual 
responses in creative thinking. Findings support the 
intelligence-creativity distinction and extend the theoret- 
ical position that quantity is a necessary condition for the 
emergence of unusual responses in creative thinking to 
the realm of creative performance as well. —Journal 
abstract. 

2950. Newman, Frederick E et al. pa аш 
differences among successful, procrastinating, 2! 
“withdrawn-from-course” students in a personalized 
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system of statistics instruction. Journal Jor Research in 
Mathematics Education, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(2), 105-113, 

Used a personalized system of instruction (PSI) with a 
mastery learning component to teach introducto 
Statistics to 229 nonmathematics Majors. At the begin- 
ning of the semester Ss were given a mathematics 
attitude questionnaire (standardized on 938 students) to 
determine if certain attitudes were characteristic of 
students who procrastinate (exhibit spurts of effort 
immediately prior to a deadline) or those who withdraw 
their course registration. At the end of the semester, the 
attitude-factor scores of the procrastinators and the 
withdrawers were contrasted with a success group. Initial 
feelings of anonymity in traditionally taught mathemat- 
Ics courses and a diminutive interest in the acts of doing 
mathematics problems characterized the procrastinatin, 
and “withdrawn-from-course” groups. Initially perceive 
difficulty or usefulness of the mathematical subject 
matter did not differentiate between the groups. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2951. Pelletier, Gregory J. (U Utah) Electroencepha- 
lographic beta versus mental activity in children and 
the associated Performance effects of biofeedback 
control. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4257. 

2952. Pracejus, Eleanor L. (U Pittsburgh) The effect 
of value clarification on reading comprehension. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
2058. 


Test (AAS). Results show that the groups 
differed significantly in their adjustment to the academic 
Situation as evidenced b: their anxiety scores. The UAs 
were adversely affected y the presence of the debilitat- 
ing type of anxiety and the OAs were assisted in their 
adjustment by the facilitatin; type of anxiety. —/. Davis. 

2954. Renzi, Nicholas B. Hofstra U) A study of some 
effects of field dependence-independence and feed. 
back on performance achievement. Dissertation. Ab- 
Stracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2059. 

2955. Ross, Steven M. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
effects of expectancies and activities associated with 
oral presentations on the retention of connected 
discourse. ^ Dissertation Abstracts — International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2060-2061. 

2956. Royer, James M. & Schumer, Harry. (U 
Massachusetts) Reading achievement gains as a func- 
tion of teacher predictions. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Feb), Vol 69(6), 232-235. —Investigated 
the premise that having teachers make predictions about 
reading achievement gains has positive educational 
benefits, A comparison of the mean gain scores over a 6- 
Уг period for elementary School children in a remedial 


, Teading Program indicated that ег gains were made 


in the Years teachers made predictions. Results suggest 
that when teachers make predictions they carefully assess 
the academic Strengths and weaknesses of each child. 
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This assessment, combined with the Selection of an 
appropriate instructional Strategy, results in educational 
benefits for the students, 

2957. Seabrooks, George C. (Catholic U of America) 
Factors related to admissions, low achievement, and 
early attrition of the disadvantaged student at the 
University of Notre Dame. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1993, 

2958. Smith, Diane S. (Western Michigan U) The 
relationship between classroom means of students’ 
perceptions of teachers as related to classroom racial 
Composition and grade level, and the effects on 
classroom means of academic growth. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3309, 

2959. Soli, Sigfrid & Devine, Vernon T. (U Minneso- 
ta) Behavioral correlates of achievements: A look at 
high and low achievers. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
&» 1976(Јип), Vol 68(3), 335-341. —Examined the 
relationship of classroom behavior to academic achieve- 
ment among high and low achieving elementary school 
children. Classroom behavior of 312 3rd and 4th graders 
was observed during math and verbal skills instruction 
and coded in discrete categories using J. A. Cobb's (see 
PA, Vol 48:1857) method. Scores from each category 
were correlated with math and verbal achievement scores 
for both high and low achievers, Regression equations 
predicting achievement in each setting were cross-vali- 
dated in the other setting, Different behaviors were 
significantly correlated with achievement in each group, 
and multiple regressions predicting achievement for one 
group could not be cross-validated in the other group. 
Results demonstrate that the patterns of behavior stably 
related to achievement across academic settings may be 
dissimilar among groups of children in the same setting 
with different levels "i achievement. —Journal abstract, 

2960. Spitzer, Dean R. (State U New York, Albany) 
The group in education: Toward conformity or creativi- 
ty? Educational Technolo; , 1976(Jan), No 70, 8 р. 
— Presents longitudinal data drawn from The American 
College Testing Program (ACT) history files of student 
and institutional data, and includes summary data on all 
college-bound students who completed the ACT assess- 
ment over the past decade, as well as group data on 
students who took the ACT and also enrolled in college, 
Specifically, trends in students’ high school averages, 
their test scores on the ACT. ‚ and their Ist semester 
college GPA are examined. The overall trend shows а 
significant increase in the grades awarded by high school 
and college faculty and, at the same time, a significant 
decline in ACT test scores. —Journal abstract. 

2961. Venturini, Joseph L. (Rutgers State U) Relation- 
Ship between reading achievement and some social 
factors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3311-3312, 

2962. White, Charles W. (U Pittsburgh) A study of the 
ability of seventh and eighth grade students to learn 
basic concepts of probability and the relationship 
between achievement in probability and selected 
factors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 1969-1970, 

2963. Young, Leon C. (Oregon State U) The effects of 
advance and post organization on the learning and 
retention of prose material. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4269-4270. 
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2964. Abrami, Philip C.; Leventhal, Les; Perry, 
Raymond P. & Breen, Lawrence J. (U Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Course evaluation: How? жою 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 300-304. 
—255 undergraduates participated in a 2 X 2 X 2 
factorial study designed to measure the effect of 
variables influencing teacher rating form (TRF) scores at 
the time of administration in university settings. The 
factors were the identity of the TRF sponsor (faculty 
association or student association), the attitude of the 
TRF sponsor toward student evaluations (favorable or 
unfavorable), and respondent anonymity (signed or 
unsigned). Overall, Ss rated their instructor more 

positively when they believed a faculty association was 

nsoring the evaluation than when they were informed 
that it was sponsored by a student association. No effect 
was found for the favorable-unfavorable attitude of the 

TRF sponsor toward TRFs or the signed-unsigned 

conditions of responding. Users of TRFs in university 

settings are cautioned that situational factors may 
influence student evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 

(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2965, Beale, Charles L. (Coll of William & Mary) An 
investigation into perception of the college environ- 
ment and personality of the occupants of various 
residence halls. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1972. 

2966. Birkman, Marlene A. (Purdue U) Children's 
responses to free verse: An inquiry. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 163. 

2967. Blackburn, Sarah P. (E Texas State U) Relation- 
ship of selected variables to occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations of female high 
school seniors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4152. 

2968. Blass, Thomas.(U Maryland) Locus of control, 
grades, and course evaluations. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 79-81. —In a 
recent report, M. M. Page and R. E. Roy (1975) reported 
a study on the moderating effects of locus of control on 
the relations! oe between grades and course evaluations 
and concluded that externals are more dependent on 
grades in their course evaluations than internals. It is 
argued that their use of grade estimates rather than 
actual grades makes such a conclusion unwarranted. 
Data relevant to the argument, and in support of the 
usefulness of studying the moderating effects of concep- 
tually relevant personality variables on the grade-evalua- 
tion relationship, are presented. —Journal abstract. 

2969. Bloom, Jerald E. (U Southern California) The 
comparative perceptions of students in United States 

dependent schools, European area, and continental 
United States schools toward school organization 
climate. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
РТА) 3290-3291. 

0. Bolton, Brian; Bonge, Dennis & Hinman, Suki. 
(U Arkansas) Dimensions of students' evaluation of 
instruction: An empirical synthesis. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 119-123. —Used a 2-stage 
procedure to reduce 75 factors isolated in 11 selected 
Studies of students’ evaluation of instruction to 6 major 
dimensions: effort demanded by instructor, instructor's 
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preparation and organization, instructor's evaluation of 
student performance, instructor's knowledge of subject, 
value of course to student, and instructor's friendliness 
and regard for student. Each dimension is illustrated 
with 4 rating items. —Journal abstract. 

2971. Brisson, Thomas E. (Oregon State U) A 
longitudinal follow-up study of high school graduates 
and their evaluation of a curriculum and guidance 
program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4152-4153. 

2972. Britt, James M. (American U) A phenomeno- 
logical study of student alienation at a selected 
community college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2041. 

2973. Brown, Nina W. (Old Dominion U) An 
investigation of personality characteristics of Negroes 
attending a predominately White university and Neg- 
roes attending a predominately Black college. Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 321-323. 
—Presents a number of significant differences found 
between the Анон of 2 colleges оп personality 
scales of the California ka ae Inventory and the 
Adjective Check List. The hypothesis that there would be 
no significant differences between the 2 Black popula- 
tions in the personality scales was not supported; the 
hypothesis that there would be no significant differences 
between the Black college group and a random sample of 
White university students was хорро, 

2974. Сагіѕеп, Магу L. (О Washington) A four-year 
retrospective view of the educational experience of a 
group of mature women undergraduate students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 153. 

2975, Christy, Pauline R. (U Utah) Does use of 
tangible rewards with individual children affect peer 
observers? Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 5672. 

2976. Cruz, Maria D. (U Illinois) Social factors and 
self-esteem among Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 121-122, 

2977. Cunningham, William G. (Old Dominion U) A 
model for matching teaching style with learning style in 
elementary schools. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 11-19. —Notes that there has been 
little progress in the development of methodology by 
which students are assigned to teachers. Recent studies 
of trait-treatment interaction support the belief that 
teaching effectiveness might be improved if a class were 
composed of students similar to those who have achieved 
success with a particular type of teacher in the past. A 

roy was conducted with 1,291 kindergartners and 108 
teachers in which significant trait-treatment interactions 
were identified. Four types of teachers and students were 
identified, and findings show that all student types 
seemed to have at least one type of teacher with whom 
they achieved significantly greater success. The 4 types of 
students were young-advantaged; extraverted-Black- 
female; introverted-disadvantaged-White-female; and 
slow-alienated-male. The 4 types of teachers were 
White-subject-integrated; Black-experienced; inexperi- 
enced-student-centered-empathetic; White-experienced- 
subject-centered. Findings were used to develop а 
scheduling model. —Journal abstract. 
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2978. Day, Harry W, (Memphis State U) A study of 
the relationships ` between organizational Climate, 
teachers' pupil control ideology and Pupils’ attitude 
toward learning in elementary Schools. Dissertation 


no relationship exists between self-concept and physical 
efficiency, intelligence, ог achievement. —Journal 
abstract. 

2980. Friedman, Philip, (Northwestern U) Compari- 
Sons of teacher reinforcement schedules for students 


ments than lower-class students; however, a reliable 
difference in frequency of verbal reinforcement was not 
Observed. (25 ref) —Journal abstract, 


national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2050. 
29 nn, James R. (U Wisconsin) A study of 


1974(Dec), Уо] 35(6-A), 3340. 
86. Wallace J. (U Maryland) Self-manage- 
Ment: A Study of the differential effects of self-observa- 
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tion, self-observation With external feedback, and 
external feedback on the duration of on-task behavior 
Of children, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4159-4160, 

2987. Kjerulff, Kristen & Wiggins, Nancy H. (U 
Illinois) Graduate Student styles for Coping with 


delineate styles of Coping with these Situations, stressful 
experiences were elicited from 15 graduate students and 


Which were broadly grouped in 3 areas (anxiety, anger 
and rejection). analysis of 


situations. with anxiety. The less competent students 
responded by blaming themselves for academic failure 


techniques. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2988. Ley, Terry C. (U Iowa) Student self-assess. 
ment of language ability. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2052-2053, 

2989. Martineau, Florence M.-T. (Cornell U) Applica- 


School students. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4255, 
2990. McAdams, 


2991. Melrose, Barbara M. (U Iowa) The relationship 
between maternal and teacher child-rearing attitudes 
and teacher—child and child-teacher preferences. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4256. 

2992. Morris, Larry W.; Finkelstein, Cynthia S. & 
Fisher, William R. (Middle Tennessee State U) Compo- 
nents of school anxiety: Developmental trends and sex 
differences. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), 


significantly higher than males on emotionality (but not 
worry) and test anxiety. Sex differences were greater in 
Study 2, with females scoring consistently higher. In 
Study 2a worry-emotionality questionnaire administered 
receding a final examination correlated 
highly with School Anxiety Questionnaire scores. Results 
are taken as generally supportive of the multidimensional 
approach to the study of school anxiety. —Journal 
abstract. 
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2993. Noble, Carol G. & Nolan, John D. (Columbia U, 
Teachers Coll) Effect of student verbal behavior on 
classroom teacher behavior. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 342-346. —Investigat- 
ed the functional relationship between individual student 
rates of volunteering in the classroom and (a) the 
differential rates of teacher questions directed to the 
individual students and (b) the percentage of student 

volunteering approved by the teacher in 12 high school 
classrooms (M = 90) during the Ist and 3rd mo of the 
term. Teachers did not differentially approve different 
rates of volunteering; however, those students who 
volunteered more were more likely to receive a directed 
question. During the 3rd mo, the rate of directed 
questions correlated with student volunteering for those 
who did volunteers. Results imply that students control 
whether they receive a directed question and, as the term 
progresses, [as frequently the teacher addresses them. 

(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2994. Onoda, Lawrence. (California State U Counsel- 
ing/Special Services, Northridge) Personality character- 
istics and attitudes toward achievement among main- 
land high achieving and underachieving Japanese- 
American Sanseis. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 151-156. —75 male and 69 female 
15-17 yr old mainland Japanese-American Sanseis (3rd 
generation) were categorized into high achievers and 
underachievers (based on IQ and GPA relationships) 
and administered the Adjective Check List and the Asian 
America Survey. High achievers described themselves as 
having significantly more positive personality character- 
istics than the underachievers, This finding indicates that 
Sanseis are relatively heterogeneous with respect to 
personality indices. The personality characteristics of 
males and females were significantly different, with 
males retaining more of the traditional Japanese person- 
ality characteristics, while the Sansei females were less 
like the traditional stereotype. Differences in attitudes 
toward achievement were nonsignificant. —Journal 
abstract. 

2995. Page, Monte M. (U Nebraska) Correlation 
between student estimated grades and actual grades: A 
reply to Blass. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 82-83. —In response to questions 
raised by T. Blass (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 2) regarding the 
interpretation of M. M. Page and R. E. Roy's (1975) 
data, a partial reanalysis using actual grades rather than 
student estimated grades was undertaken. None of the 
new results seemed to support the arguments of Blass, 
and the original interpretation of the data still seems to 
be the most plausible one. 

2996. Park, Nei H. (American U) A comparative 
study of managerial job attitudes in the U.S. and 
Korean civil services. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 

al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3223-3224. 

2997. Parks, Dorothy S. (East Texas State U) The 
relationship between self-concept and management 


aspirations in female ive teachers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 
4305-4306. 


2998. Pornputtkul, Swana. (Loyola U of Chicago 
Academic and personal factors in the а 
tion of Thai students in America as related to career 
Choice. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 35(4-A), 2057-2058. 
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2999. Reavis, Charles A. & Derlega, Valerian J. (Old 
Dominion U) Test of a contingency model of teacher 
effectiveness. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Feb), Vol 69(6), 221-225. —Results of a study with 
184 male 8th graders show that in a situation of 
intermediate favorableness, Ss rated the person-oriented 
teacher more positively than the task-oriented teacher in 
terms of effectiveness, encouragement, interest, and how 
much they learned. In an unfavorable situation, the 
opposite occurred. Results support F. E. Fiedler's (1967) 
contingency model of leadership. (30 ref) 

3000. Roof, Dennis M. (U Arkansas) A comparative 
analysis of selected characteristics of school alienated 
students in a suburban high school. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3406. 

3001. Scullen, Thomas G. (Wayne State U) A 
descriptive study of student attitudes towards the 
home, school, and criminal justice system. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4057. 

3002. Seymour, John W. (U Oregon) A study of 
teacher awareness of the technical pl menon: The 
articulation of taken-for-granted assumptions. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3407-3408. 

3003. Spann, Thomas C. (U Michigan) A study of 
some of the factors influencing the commitment of 
minority inner city students to seek admission to 
college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4169. 

3004. Spring, Martha F.; Koenings, Sharon S. & 
deCharms, Richard.(U Illinois) Conceptual complexity 
and teacher-student interaction in alternative and 
traditional classes. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 261.269. —Inner city (predomi- 
nantly Black ) and suburban (integrated) 7th grades and 
suburban “alternative” classrooms were observed using 
the Hit-Steer system, and teachers completed the This I 
Believe Test. Results indicate that compared to flexible, 
abstract teachers, rigid, concrete teachers tended to be 
more directive and controlling. Their classrooms were 
characterized by asymmetrical contingent interactions. 
Interactions between flexible, abstract teachers and their 
students were described as reciprocally contingent. 

3005. Vicente, Ann R. (U Virginia) Law enforcement 
student attitudes toward handicapped children. Disser- 
om Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 

3006. Williams, Don E. (Texas A&M U) The 
development and utilization of an evaluation model for 
college residence hall environments. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2067-2068. 

3007. Young, James M. (East Texas State U) The 
effects of knowledge of perceived learning style on the 
educational development of selected community col- 

Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4268-4269. 


Special & Remedial Education 


3008. Addy, Sandra T. (U Illinois) Effects of an 
evaluative thinking game on classroom interaction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4278-4279. 

3009. Anderson, Frank B. (U Iowa) An analysis of 
relationships between variables in the vocational choice 


p. 
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process of educable mentally retarded work stu 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4279. 


3012. Bracey, Susan; Maggs, Alex & Morath, Phillip. 
(Macquarie U, North Ryde, Australia) Teaching arith- 


determine whether the Ss made significant gains in 4 
types of arithmetical skills: object counting, making lines 
from numerals, the meaning of plus, and increment 
reveal significant improvement 
(p < .05) in each of the skill areas. —Journal abstract. 

3013. Brawley, Oletha D. (U Houston) A study to 
evaluate the effects of using multimedia instructional 
modules to teach time-telling to retarded learners, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4280. 

3014. Brummer, Esther R. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of a paid work experience upon the 


achievement, behavior and Self-esteem. Dissertation 

Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 93-94, 
3016. Cheyney, Wendy J. (U Miami, FL) The 

relationship between preferred learning style and 


017. Cooke, Stanley S. (U Virginia) Auditory vocal 
i learning disabled 


Vol 35( 7-A), 4281. 

3018. Finkle, Louis J. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) The effect of simulated testing sessions on 
Worksample performance scores of blind individuals. 
Relation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 

3019, Franks, Frank [, (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Introduction to map study: Teaching location- 
al and directional referents to young blind students. 

SS€rtation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 
A), 4283-4284. 

3020, Gushiken, Thomas T. (U Utah) The effect of 
motive-incentive conditions on selected physical 
rmance activities on mentally retarded students. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2081. 

3021. Haring, Norris G. & Schiefelbusch, Richard L. 
(Eds). (U Washington, Seattle) Teaching special child- 
ren. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1976. xiii, 417 р. 
$1295. —Text: book; by Tesearchers for teachers, 
educational specialists, researchers, and students, 

3022. Hughes, Roberta V, (U Michigan) An explorato- 
гу Study of the Socially maladjusted student in the 


3023. Kramon, Daniel L. (U Southern California) 
words by children with learning disabilities, Dissertation 


U Oregon) Peer utilization 
ng behavioral change in 
mentally retarded children, Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2087. 

3025. Layman, Dale F. (Georgia State U School of 
Education) A behavioral investigation: The effects of 


ma. All children were pre- and posttested on Slosson's 
Intelligence Test, 40 substance conservation tasks, and 
20 weight conservation tasks, which involved both 
continuous and discontinuous substance. A len thy 
learning set procedure employing. everyday household 
objects was then used to teach experimental Ss conceptu- 
al skills that are prerequisites to substance conservation. 
Finally the learning set procedure was used to teach the 
Concept of substance conservation itself to the Ss. 
Trained Ss exhibited significantly increased. substance 
and weight conservation scores and 105 (p < .005). 


56: 3029—3047 


Controls, who had spent matched eriods of time in 
intellectual enrichment activities failed to improve 
significantly on any of the dependent variables. Results 
suggest that acceleration of the development of Piagetian 
concepts may be a profitable enterprise in the case of 
blind children. (33 e) —Journal abstract. 

3030. Mays, Maxine P. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Integration of mentally retarded pupils: A study of 
curriculum planning implications. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3397-3398. 

3031. McDonnell, Mary K. (U Southern California) 
The comparative effects of teacher reinforcement of 
self-esteem and of academic achievement on affective 
variables and achievement in learning-disabled child- 
ren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-A), 4287. 

3032. Mock, Wellington L. (U Southern California) A 
comparison of graduates of work-study and traditional 
programs designed for those formerly labeled educable 
mentally retarded (EMR). Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4288. 

3033. Ragsdale, David V. (Brigham Young U) An 
individualized language program for trainable mentally 
retarded minors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4289. 

3034. Silverston, Randall A. (Southern Illinois U) 
Increasing word recognition skills in remedial readers 
through systematic intersensory transfer. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-A), 4261. 

3035. Suppes, P.; Fletcher, J. D. & Zanotti, M. 
(Stanford U) Models of individual trajectories in 
computer-assisted instruction for deaf students. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 117-127. 
—Describes a quantitative theory of student trajectories 
in a computer-assisted instruction course. The theory 
rests upon qualitative assumptions about information 
processing, from which a stochastic differential equation 
can be derived. The differential equation is characteristic 
of the course, but the constants of integration are 
estimated separately for each student. The fit of data 
from 297 deaf Ist-7th graders to theory is reported in 
terms of the standard scale of grade placement. The 

mean of the mean standard errors averaged across Ss 
was .046, which represents a relatively close fit of data to 
theory. —Journal abstract. 

3036. Tobin, Alexander. (Temple U) An experimental 
study of teaching mathematics to retarded educable 
children in elementary school through the use of 
concrete materials in an activity-centered environment. 
ы Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3412. 

3037. Toohey, Peter L. (U Illinois) Administration of 
Illinois programs for the preschool handicapped. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
4290-4291. 

3038. Trembley, Beverley K. (U Washington, Seattle) 
The role of auditory-visual equivalence in teaching 
language-handicapped children to read. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4291. 


Counseling & Measurement 


3039. Balfour, Ralph C. (U Iowa) Client orientation: 
An exploratory study of selected interview behaviors of 
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seventh grade male students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4151. 

3040. Battisti, Robert E. (U Akron) Some effects of a 
“causal” human behavior program on certain personal 
and social attitudes of elementary school age children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1971-1972. 

3041. Birmingham, Donald R. (N Texas State U) The 
effects of counselor-led group counseling and leader- 
less group counseling on anxiety, self-concept, and 
study habits among high school seniors. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4151. 

3042. Bodden, Jack L. & James, Leonard E. (Texas 
Tech U) Influence of occupational information giving on 
cognitive complexity. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 

1976(May), Vol 23(3), 280-282. —Evaluated the effect of 
occupational information giving on 52 undergraduates’ 
cognitive complexity level. Results indicate that informa- 
tion giving reduced Ss’ cognitive differentiation (Cogni- 
tive Differentiation Grid by J. L.Bodden) of occupational/ 
vocational constructs compared to control Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

3043. Botterbusch, Karl F. (U Wisconsin, Stout) The 
relationship between need achievement and conditions 
of testing on a manual dexterity test. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 19-21. —Stud- 
ied the effects of group vs individual administration and 
need achievement (nAch; measured by 6 TAT cards) on 
60 male potential high school dropouts’ and 60 regular 
students’ performance on the Manual Dexterity Aptitude 
subtest (Aptitude M) of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery. Ss with nAch scores above the median had 
higher Aptitude M scores, as did Ss tested in a group 
setting, and regular Ss had higher nAch, but not 
Aptitude M, scores than potential dropouts. 

3044. Brown, Claire E. (U Colorado) The develop- 
ment and use of a naturalistic observation instrument 
for assessing attending behavior of 3-, 4-, and 5-yr olds. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 2042. 

3045. Busch, John C. & Crump, Terry. (U North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Classroom unit sociometric 
indices of inter-racial cohesiveness: Psychometric 
characteristics. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 

1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 20-24. —Describes a procedure by 
which sociometric choice data are used to construct an 
index of cross-racial cohesiveness when the classroom is 
the unit of measurement. Two separate indices, derived 
from student work and play choices, were computed for 
each of 28 classrooms in Grades 1-6 of 3 rural schools. 
The reliability (stability) of the indices over a 7-mo 
period, intercorrelation of indices at 2 time periods, and 
normality of distributions were investigated. Reliability 
was judged to be satisfactory, and 3 of the 4 distributions 
were judged normal. The index is considered to be an 
acceptable measure useful in interpersonal relations 
curricula assessment. —Journal abstract. 

_ 3046. Butterworth, Thomas W. (U Southern Califor- 
nia) The relationship of two different methods of 
reporting pupil progress to the reading achievement, 
school attitude, and self-responsibility of a sample of 
sixth-grade pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 2043. * 

3047. Carricato, Frank N. (U Maryland) An analysis 
of the effects of pass/fail grading procedures upon the 


„o 
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attitudes and achievement of senior high typing 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3326. 

3048. Casella, Donald A. (U Southern California) An 
urban activity group for counseling continuation high 
- Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1973, 

3049. Chang-Liang, Rosa & Denney, 
Kansas) Applied relaxation as training 


Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), : 


the STAI) and 
Institute for Personality and 
Scale, 


—Journal abstract, 

3050. Clay, Michael E. (E Texas State U) Functions of 
the vocational Counselor, 
guidance associate as Perceived by vocational industrial 
educators and counselor 
Stracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4154. 

3051. Cochran 


International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1974. 

3054. Czopek, Andrew F. (U Illinois) The training of 
resident advisors as primary interventionists. Disserta- 
Поп Abstracts International, | 975(Jan) Vol 35(7-A), 

44-4245. 


3055, Davis, Julia А. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
development ang testing of two items which were 
designed to test creativity of eleventh grade high school 
ci emistry Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(ul), Vol 35(1-A), 96. 

3056. Driscoll, Richard. (Eastern State Psychiatric 
Hosp, Knoxville, KY) Anxiety reduction using physical 
exertion and. positive images. Psychological Record, 
1976(Win), Vol 26(1), 87-94. —Outlines the rationale of 

Integrated anxiety reduction procedure which uses 
anxiety-related scenes to evoke 


56: 3047-3062 


images components. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
3057. English, Thomas W. (О Connecticut) A compar- 
methods of disseminating 


quality of school life (QSL) by 3 dimensions of student 
Teactions: (a) satisfaction with school in general, (b) 
commitment to school work, and (c) attitudes toward 
teachers, 


3059. Haak, Mary A. (U Arizona) Summative 
evaluation as applied to Career guidance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1978-1979, 


A), 2050-2051. 
rn ig, John E. (Kansas State U) An investi- 
gation of adult counseling and guidance programs in 
the nineteen public community junior colleges in the — 
as 


xS AN 
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state of Kansas. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 157. 
3063. Hater, Mary А. & Kane, Robert B. (Mount St 
Joseph Coll) The cloze procedure as a measure of 
mathematical English. Journal for Research in Mathemat- 
ics Education, 1975(Mar), Vol 6(2), 121-127. — Tested the 
validity of the cloze procedure as a measure of 
comprehensibility and difficulty of mathematical selec- 
tions, using 7-10 graders. Results support the 
hypothesis that adapted cloze tests are reliable, valid 
predictors of comprehensibility and that rankings of 
cloze tests are reliable. Evidence also lends some support 
to the hypothesis that cloze tests are valid measures of 
difficulty. Ly 

3064. Heinsen, Richard D. (U Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) The effects of short term training with 
verbal behavior scales on verbal responses in a 
counseling context. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4157-4158. 

3065. Huesing, Ralph A. (St Louis U) Developmental 
predictor variables for subsequent academic achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 
35(7-А), 4284—4285. 

3066. Jacobs, Paul C. (Wayne State U) Modifying 
impulsive behavior of second grade boys through 
cognitive self-instruction: Intensity of training related 
to generality and long range effects. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1975(Јап), Vol 35(7-А), 
4252-4253. 

3067. Joesting, Joan. (May Sands School, Exceptional 
Child Ctr, Key West, FL) Test-retest reliabilities of 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory in an academic setting: 
Replication. Psychological Reports, 1976(Feb), Vol 38(1), 
318. —Administered the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
before and after a classroom examination to 101 
undergraduates. A-State significantly decreased after the 
examination while A-Trait scores remained the same. 

3068. Johnson, Howard N. (U Iowa) The relevancy of 
the internal-external locus of control construct as a 
dimension of vocational choice and vocational choice 
satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4158-4159. 

3069. Kaczkowski, Henry & Patterson, C. H. (U 
Illinois Coll of Education) Counseling and psychology in 
elementary schools. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 
1975. vii, 364 p —Discusses the general role of the 
elementary school counselor, his relationships with 
parents, teachers, administrators, and the community, 
and specific facets of his activities, such as work with 
groups, play therapy, assistance to the learning disabled, 
and research and evaluation. 

3070. Klaas, Alan C. (Southern Illinois U) Examina- 
tion of homoscedasticity, rectilinearity, and regression 
toward the mean in repeated administrations of a 
School aptitude test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4253-4254. 

3071. Lacy, Marie L. (U Colorado) The effects of 
modeling and vicarious reinforcement on self-referrals 
to the counseling department of a junior high school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1981. 

3072. Loehrlein, Marceda. (Purdue U) Teacher judg- 
ment as a measure of reading difficulty in the language 
of mathematics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 105. 
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3073. Main, Allen P. (U Colorado) The use of a 
model of conflict reduction in a junior high school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4- 
A), 1983. 

3074. Oldroyd, Richard J. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Maximizing dropout prediction using the college auto- 
biographical. inventory. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4165. 

3075. Parish, Thomas S.; Buntman, Alan D. & 
Buntman, Shelley R. (Oklahoma State U) Effect of 
counterconditioning on test anxiety as indicated by digit 
span performance. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 297-299. —Reports that counter- 
conditioning procedures (i.e., pairing pictures of class- 
room scenes with positive words) reduced test anxiety in 
75 5th and 6th grade children and improved their Digit 
Span but not Vocabulary performance on the WISC. 

3076. Pfeifer, Michael F. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Student personnel services in United States Catholic 
seminaries training diocesan seminarians: The college 
level, 1973—1974. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1987. 

3077. Pierson, Manuel Н. (Wayne State U) The 
effects of a support system on achieving and non- 
achieving university freshmen wih undeclared educa- 
tional goals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4166. 

3078. Reich, Charles J. (Wayne State U) An analysis 
of suspension cases in Region Two of the Detroit Public 
Schools during 1967—68 with certain implications for 
guidance and counseling. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4167. 

3079. Rustad, Kenneth. (U Minnesota) Teaching 
counseling skills to adolescents: A cognitive-develop- 
mental approach to psychological education. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3407. 

3080. Samuel, William et al.(California State U, 
Sacramento) Motivation, race, social class, and IQ. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
273-285. —Administered the Performance subscales of 
the WISC to 208 male and 208 female junior and senior 
high school students (aged 12-16 yrs) to test the 
prediction that if performance responded to the manipu- 
lation of the testee’s motivation state, the size of 
interracial differences in mean IQ would be more flexible 
than was suggested by A. R. Jensen’s (1969) review of the 
literature. The variables of test atmosphere (evaluative or 
gamelike), tester expectation (high or low), race of tester 
(Black or White), and race of $ (Black or White) were 

manipulated. The pattern of mean IQ scores as well as 
self-ratings of mood indicated that test performance was 
optimal at moderate levels of motivational arousal. A 
replication of the experiment employing 208 male Ss 
increased cell sizes to the point that socioeconomic status 
could be treated as an independent variable. Results 
suggested that interracial differences in mean IQ might 
be erased depending upon the social psychological 
characteristics of the test setting and the socioeconomic 
background of the testee. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3081. Sanner, Barbara M. (U Illinois) A study of the 
ability of fifth graders to handle conditional logic. 
А Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), H1. 


; 


3083. Senf, Gerald M. & Comrey, Andrew L. (U 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) State initiative in learning 
disabilities: Illinois Project SCREEN. R 
SCREEN early identification Procedure. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1 975(Aug-Sep), Vol 8(7), 451-457, 
—Describes SCREEN (the Senf-Comrey Ratings of 


Extra Educational Need), rocedure 
designed to (a) identify children with a high risk for 
encountering academic and adjustment problems in 


86. Stephens, Jacquelyn W, (U Oklahoma) An 

investigation into the effectiveness of bibliotherapy on 
the reader's self-reliance. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1971. 
. 3087. Strok, Edward S. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) The influence ОЁ socio-economic Status, examiner 
Style, and environmental condition upon achievement 
test scores. Dissertation 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4170-4171. 

8, 


Counseling Ctr) Steps toward outcome criteria. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1976( May), Vol 23(3), 202-208. 


С : Мапу items dealt with close interpersonal 

relationships. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3089. Thorne, Joye L. (U Houston) An analysis of the 
PA and their relationships to School 

o Socioeconomic Status, and ethnicity. 

A) етайоп Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7- 


3090. Wara, Robert Р, & а, Robert E. (Middle 
by cate- 


- & Prytul: 
Tennessee State U) Multiple-choice 


performance over that of 40 
received only the usua] academic posttest feedback (e.g., 
oral test review and item discussion). Results do not 
Support the prediction: instead, Poy the control Ss 

i i i rom the Ist to the 
2nd testing. It is Suggested that the failure of the specific 
&roup to obtain increased Scores may have 


their test Performance. Also, since most of the Ss were 
senior an 


3091. Wickers, Frank C. (U Vir, inia) Future time 
Perspective, locus of control and the life career 
Simulation game. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1995, 

3092. Wingett, Terry J. (U Wyoming) Career attitude 
maturity and self Concept of eighth grade girls after a 
Career education experience, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4175, 

093. Ziv, Avner. (Tel-Aviv U, School of Education, 
Israel) Facilitating effects of humor on creativity. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 
318-322. —Investigated ' the influence of listening to 
humor on the scores of adolescents on creativity tests, 


See and duration), It was found that those 
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3094. Boese, В. В. & Cunningham, J, W. (North 
Carolina State U. Raleigh) Systematically derived 
dimensions of human Work. Catalog of Selected Docu. 


095. Carpenter, James B.; Giorgia, M. Joyce & 
McFarland, Barry P. (Occupational & Manpower Re- 


3097. Hickerson, Karl A.; Hazel, Joe T. & Ward, Joe 
H. (Occupational Measurement Ctr, Lackland Air Force 
Base, TX) 
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ties. Catalog of Selected Documents in. Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 6, 55. t 

3098. Long, Gerald M. (Naval Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab, Pensacola, FL) The perceptual style 
measure of field dependence-independence in Naval 
aviation: A summary report. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 319. 

3099. Pfeiffer, Mark G. & Siegel, Arthur I. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Personnel psycho- 
physics: A model of the job of the Naval avionics 
personnel and further studies in personnel psychophy- 
sics. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 315. 

3100. Siegel, Arthur I. & Pfieffer, Mark G. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Personnel psycho- 
physics: Factor analysis of category and magnitude 
scales of electronic circuit complexity. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 315. 

3101. Taylor-Gooby, Peter F. (U Manchester) Rent 
benefits and tenants' attitudes: The Batley rent rebate 
and allowance study. Journal of Social Policy, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 5(1), 33-48. —Examined factors affecting rent rebate 
and allowance take-up carried out by a community 
development project in England. The scope and limita- 
tions of an action-research approach in monitoring the 
impact of publicity, and the importance of attitudinal 
explanations of the take-up of means-tested benefits are 
discussed. The research showed that take-up was 
relatively low, especially in the case of private tenants, 
and lile affected by experimental publicity. Take-up 
could not be explained as a simple function of publicity 
initiatives. Lengthy interviews with 35 claimers and 36 
nonclaimers showed that attitudinal factors affected the 
impact, relevance, and credibility of campaigns. Such 
factors, and particularly stigma, are likely to limit the 
genu of publicity for raising the take-up of rent 

enefits. —Journal abstract. 


Occupational Attitudes & Interests & Guidance 


3102. Carlson, Helen M. & Sutton, Markley S. (U 
California, Riverside) The development of attitudes as a 
function of police roles. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 113-115. —Studied authoritar- 
ianism in police roles, using 127 police and 71 nonpolice 
as Ss. Measures of attitude, personality, and intellectual 
function were administered. All police and police science 
majors were more punitive and more authoritarian than 
nonpolice controls, and had a greater commitment to 
social responsibility. New recruits became more authori- 
tarian as they stayed in police departments. 

3103. Harris, M. Ruth & Abraham, Tesser. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) Machiavellianism and 
vocational attitudes: A development perspective. Jour- 
nal of Instructional Psychology, 1976(Spr) Vol 3(2), 
25-31. —Measured Machiavellianism and attitudes 
toward 16 occupations in 1,022 3rd—12th graders using 4 
semantic differential scales and the “Kiddie Mach” scale 
by R. Christie and F. Geis (1968). Each of the 

occupations was ranked in terms of the емайыо which 
each job role requires the use of manipulative behavior in 
interpersonal relations. As predicted, the relationship 
between job attitudes and Machiavellianism was more 
positive for manipulative than nonmanipulative jobs. 
This relationship tended to become stronger over grade 
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levels. Implications for career education and guidance 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3104. Hazel, Joe T.; Stacy, William J. & Burtch, Lloyd. 
(Occupational & Manpower Research Div, Lackand Air 
Force, TX) Assignment location preferences of airmen. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 55-56. 

3105. Meyer, Sheldon L. (Oregon State U) A study of 
the effects of a pre-retirement workshop on the 
measured level of self-actualization of university civil 
service employees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4163. 

3106. Nieva, Veronica F. & Gutek, Barbara A. (U 
Michigan Inst for Social Research) Women and work: A 
bibliography of psychological research. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 50. 

3107. Schain, Wendy S. (George Washington U) 
Psychodynamic factors affecting women's occupational 
choice: Parent-child relations, expressed needs and 
level of ego development. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 1991—1992. 

3108. Strauss, Anselm L. Professions, work and 
careers. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1975. 
vii, 313 p. —Republishes articles оп a diversity of 
vocational topics, including papers dealing with the 
nursing profession, the visual arts, industrial organiza- 
tions, organizational structure and processes, and aspects 
of dying from the viewpoint of the hospital organization. 

3109. Thomas, Mark J. (New York U) An examina- 
tion of the relationship between locus of control and 
vocational maturity, choice realism, and job knowledge 
among low socio-economic status Black and White male 
youth. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 35(7-A), 4264-4265. 

3110. Wenzl, Donald E. (U Utah) The history of job 
placement within a social and cultural context. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(4-A), 
1994-1995. 

3111. Wright, T. L. et al. (Ohio U) Adults in the real 
world trust professionals and the little man and woman. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 
171-173. —600 parents of university students completed 
2 occuptional rating forms and the Interpersonal Trust 
Scale to determine whether perceived status is related to 
other attitudes toward specific occupational groups. 
Professionals (clergymen, physicians, college professors, 

and psychologists) were rated very high in truthfulness, 
while politicians, labor union officials, used car sales- 
men, and auto repairmen were consistently rated as the 
bottom 4 occupations in truthfulness. Results support the 
findings of J. B. Rotter and D. K. Stein (see PA, Vol 
pied and R. M. Ryckman and M. F. Sherman 


Personnel Selection & Training 


_ 3112. Buck, Lawrence S. (US Civil Service Commis- 
sion, ошо, DC) Use of criterion-referenced tests 
in personnel selection: A summary status report. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 50-51. 

Е 3113. Cooper, Fred R.; Harris, William T. & Sharkey, 
Vincent J. The effect of delay in the presentation of 
visual information оп pilot ^ performance. 
NAVTRAEQUIPCEN, 1975(Dec), No IH-250, 1-77. 
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the academic career.] ( 


the sociodynamics ) 
chau, 1975(Jul), Vol 26(3), 183-190. 


Psychologische Runds 


96: 3125—3139 


—Tests the hypothesis that a correlation exists between 
initial of the surname and success in the German 
academic career. Median surname initials of tenured 
professors come earlier in the alphabet than initials of 
non-tenured professors as listed in the 1974 directory of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Psychologie. The ranked 
initial letters of the surname of the proportion of tenured 
full professors in the psychology faculty correlated 
r = .57 (р < .05) with alphabetical rank. Comparable 
data for geography were not significant. Of various 
possible explanations the most plausible is considered to 
be the combined action of the “fame effect” (alphabeti- 
cal listing of joint authors) and the “selection effect" 
(selection of assistant professors by full professors on the 
basis of later occurrence in the alphabet of the initial of 
the surname, in order to maintain first authorships). —H. 
A. Euler. 

3126. Schultz, Douglas G. & Siegal, Arthur I. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) A multidimensional 
scaling analysis of the circuit types repaired by Naval 
aviation electronics technicians. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 314. 

3127. Siegel, Arthur I. & Pfeiffer, Mark G. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Personnel psycho- 
physics: Operational correlates of electronic circuit 
complexity. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 316. 

3128. Siegel, Arthur I.; Pfeiffer, Mark С. & Schultz, 
Douglas G. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) 
Further exploration and "'points-of-view" analysis of 
m ie се Naval aviation electronics technician. 

‘atalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, TET АРУ Ga 

3129. Wiley, Llewellyn N. (Occupational & Manpow- 
er Research Div, Lackland Air Force Base, TX) Ratings 
of first-term airmen on supervisory potential and 
technical competence in Air Force specialty codes 
(AFSCs) 462X0 and 812X0. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(Мау), Vol 6, 54. 


Management & Management Training 


3130. Kanungo, Rabindra N.; Gorn, Gerald J. & 
Dauderis, Henry J. (McGill U, Faculty of Management, 
Montreal, Canada) Motivational orientation of Canadian 
Anglophone and Francophone managers. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Apr) Vol 8(2), 
107-121. —Explored similarities and differences between 
Francophone (persons from French-Canadian back- 
grounds) and Anglophone (persons from English-Cana- 
dian backgrounds) managers with respect to perceived 
Importance of and levels of satisfaction with various job 
factors. Questionnaire data were collected from 219 
Francophone and 115 Anglophone lower to middle level 
managers of 1 Anglophone and 1 Francophone corpora- 
tion. Results reveal that Francophones tended to 
consider certain job factors such as security, promotion 
opportunity, and technical supervision to be more 
important. Anglophones, however, tended to emphasize 
other job factors such as recognition, achievement, and 

interpersonal relations. Francophones tended to express 
a higher level of satisfaction vith their job outcomes than 
Anglophones. There was some evidence of organization- 
al selection and/or socialization of Francophone em- 
ployees in the Anglophone organization. Results are 
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interpreted in terms of the cultural differences that exist 
between the 2 groups in Canada. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3131. Norton, Steven D. (U Missouri, St Louis) 
Bibliography on criteria of management success and on 
the assessment center and other predictors of manage- 
rial success. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(May), Vol 6, 53. 


Organizational Behavior & Job Satisfaction 


3132. Alley, William E. & Gould, R. Bruce. (Personnel 
Research Div, Lackland Air Force Base, TX) Feasibility 
of estimating personnel turnover from survey data: A 
longitudinal study. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 51. 

3133. Barnett, Rosalind C. & Baruch, Grace K. 
(Radcliffe Inst, Cambridge, MA) Empirical literature on 
occupational and educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions: A review (1975). Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 49. 

3134. Cooney, Sean K. (Fordham U) Intrinsic and 
extrinsic factors of job satisfaction and job dissatisfac- 
tion among Irish Catholic priests. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 4154-4155. 

3135. Rothman, Jack; Erlich John L. & Teresa, 
Joseph G. (U Michigan) Promoting innovation and 
change in organizations and communities: A planning 
manual. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. ix, 
309 p.— Presents guidelines and methodological proce- 
dures for promoting innovation, changing organizational 
goals, fostering participation, and increasing the effec- 
tiveness of role performance. Successful applications of 
the guidelines and methods are reported. 

3136. Smith, Frank J. (Sears, Roebuck, & Co, 
Chicago, IL) Index of Organizational Reactions (IOR). 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 6, 54—55. 


Human Factors Engineering 


3137. Bond, Robert L.; Karnes, Edward W.; Mohegan, 
John & Smialek, John. (NASA Johnson Spacecraft Ctr, 
Houston, TX) Final experiment report for Skylab 
Experiment M516: Crew Activities/Maintenance study. 
n of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(May), 

ol 6, 58. 

_ 3138. Jacobson, Ira D. & Richards, Larry G. (U 
Virginia) Ride quality evaluation II: Modelling of airline 
passenger comfort. Ergonomics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
1-10. —Uses quantitative environmental and subjective 
data obtained aboard commercial airlines to derive 
models of passenger reaction and satisfaction. The 
models give aircraft designers and operators a method by 
which they may seek to maximize passenger comfort and 
therefore satisfaction. (French & German summaries) 

3139. Meddick, R. D. & Griffin, M. J. (U Southamp- 
ton, Bournemouth Coll of Technology, England) The 
effect of two-axis vibration on the legibility of reading 
material. Ergonomics, 1976(Jan) Vol 19(1), 21-33. 
—Results of requiring Ss to read arrays of digits under 
various frequencies and double amplitudes of vibration 
show that many reading errors were due to confusion 
between digits that appear similar when vibrating. It 


3140. Pheasant, S. & O'Neill, D. (U London, Royal Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues 
Free Hosp School of Medicine, England) Performance 


concluded that for forceful activity the precise shape of 3147. Winston, Barbara J. (Northwestern U) The 

the handle is unimportant, the effectiveness. of the relationship of awareness to concern for environmental 

activity being limited by the size of the handle and the quality among selected high school students, Disserta- 

quality of the hand/handle interface, —Journal abstract, tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3. 


3141. Reed, Lawrence E. et al. (Advanced Systems 
Div, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, OH) Develop- 


for systems engineering: An application to fire control Marketing & Advertising 
Systems. Catalog of Selected. Documents in Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 6, 60. 


к. PSychosocial model for digitally simulating crew per- personality and consumer behavior. The present study 
formance, Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, used a panel of 100 Tespondents who reported on 10 
2 1976(May), Vol 6, 59. consecutive purchases of 4 products, from which data for 


Crews: A multimethod-multitrait validation of a digital firmed: (a) Brand loyalty is a general Tesponse tendency 


simulation model. Catalog of Selected Documents in and is manifested in various degrees for all products. (b) 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 6, 60. 


^ or predicting Manning factors in Postyear 2000 shi variety of brands. The зобра € pi 
н more likely to return fo the original bran an 
12 Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976 (May), extraverts = not supported to a statistical] significant 


degree, but the Observed trend was in t e expected 
x ш. Soliday, Stanley М. (N Carolina State U, direction. (27 ref) —]. Davis, 

eigh) Relationship between age and hazard percep- B C. (Stanford U) A multidimen- 
tion in automobile drivers Perceptual & Motor Skills —. al aes um Pedo labeling 


1974(Aug), Vol 39(D, 335-338. Assessed hazard ; | Жайыл 
ST d eR > Consumers’ perceptions of ‘oduct quality. Disserta 
Se ccPtion in automobile drivers of different ages using fies Abstracts жанс} 194(Бес, Vol- 35(6-A), 


3214-3215. 


one with 20 17-28 9ld women and the other with 18 3150. Miller, Milton A. (U Arkansas) An analysis of 
1670 yr old men td women. Results show that older consumer evoked sets of retail stores: An attitude 
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roving objects, while younger drivers perceived relative- tation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 7 
ly more in nonmoving objects, Driving skills, measured 322]. | 


Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S Africa) A shopping list selves that they were too busy to use nonprepared foods. 
riment of the images of prepared and nonprepared — Data from 70 middle-class South African housewives 
foods. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), show that buyers of prepared foods were less highl ` 
145-146. —Suggests that housewives would react nega- regarded than buyers of non repared foods, althou 
; 


56: 3151-3151 APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
3151. Orpen, Christopher & Chase, Anthony. (U would be partially reduced if Ss could convince them- 


tively to prepared foods, as compared to nonprepared whether Ss worked or not made little difference in these 
foods, because of guilt feelings and that these feelings ratings. 
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Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
elated Terms] 1649, 


Ablation [See Lesions] 
Abreaction [See Catharsis] 
Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 1762, 
1811, 2116 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, College Academic 
Achievement, Mathematics Achieve- 
ment, Readin, Achievement] 2155, 2274, 
507, 2736, 2771, 2772, 2776, 
2819, 2837, 2844, 2846, 2856, 2861, 2868, 
2890, 2891, 2893, 2915. 2921, 2923, 2928, 
2932, 2935, 2936, 2938, 2942, 2955, 2958, 
2959, 2960, 2962, 2967, 2985, 2987, 2999, 
3006, 3015, 3025; 303 1, 3046, 3047, 3053, 
083, 3089 


Academic Achievement Motivation 2902, 
TD cun 3003 

cademic Achievement Prediction 1679, 
2924, 2925, 2942, 2956, 3035, 3065 
дебес Aptitude 2829, 2925, 2988, 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, 

оо] Environment] 

Academic Overachievement 2928, 2930, 
2959, 2994 


Academic S alization 1652, 3068 

Academic nderachievement 2776, 2852, 
2902, 2928, 2930, 2957, 2959, 2994, 3003 
А (Social) [See Social Accept- 


ance 

Accessory Nerve {See Cranial Nerves] 

Heereditation (Education Personnel) 
tion 2198 

Acetylcholine 2012, 2055 

Acetylch 1926 

Aches [See Pain 

Achievement {See Also Academic 

Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 

ment, Academic Underachievement, 


llege Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
2d 1604, 1638, 1779, 2283, P558, 2366, 


Achievement Measures 1573, 3065, 3087 

Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 

Hess Achievement Motivation] 1644, 
76, 2231, 2401, 2435, 2436, 2439, 3043, 

3060, 3080 

tic Color 1730, 1734 

[S Adenosine, Amino Acids, 

reme Acid, Dopa, Fat 

ide Sucine, Lysergic Acid Diethy- 

lamide, Ц удове М 


та Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
Чоп 

АСТН (Hormone) [See Corticotro in] 
Active Avoidance [ Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 

Activist. Movements [See Also Student 
Activism] 2180 

Free (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion 

on Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 
nia, 

Acute Schizophrenia 2453 

мараышу (Personality) 2172, 2559, 
292 


А tion [See Also Sensory Adapta- 
tion] 2179 
A (Social) [See Social Adjust- 


[See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction} 
Adenosine 1931, 2012 
Adjectives 1774, 2144 
Ad tion 2244, 2245, 2250, 2335, 
501 


Adjustment [See Also Related. Terms] 
2415, 3086 

Adler (Alfred) 2222, 2585, 2750 
Administrators [See 


Management Per- 


ment] 


sonnel] 
Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria) 
[See Adolescents] 
t 2167 
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1785, 1814, 1934, 1949, 2111, 2120, 2128, 


2359, 2376, 2401, 2402, 2409, 2427, 2464, 

2468, 2476, 2482, 2488, 2491, 2506, 2510, 

2515, 2527, 2590, 2657, 2702, 2704, 2927, 
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Adoption (Child , 21 

Adoptive Parents 2183 : 

Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
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Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 

teroids] 

Adrenal Glands 2070 ү 

Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 

дерина] m 

Adrenalectomy 

Adrenaline [See Epin hrine] 

Adrenergic pe 1998, 2022, 

2051, 2065, 2069, 2650 

A [See Amphetamine, 

Dextroamphetamine] и 
[See Cortícotropin] j 

Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine 

Adult Education 2764, 2838, 746, 2984, 

3062 


Adultery [See Extramarital Intercourse] 
Adulthood [See Adults] 


Adults [See Also Aged, Middle Aged, 
Young Adults} 1701, 1771, 1839, | 15, 
2093, 2165, 2260, 2390, 2510, 2511, 2517, 
2536, 2631, 2657, 2662, 2838, 2974, 3145 
Personnel [See Aircraft ШТ) 
Aesthetic Preferences 2099, 212] ' 
Aesthetics 2765 
Aetiology [See Etiology) 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
bu Reactive Depression] 2025, 2481, 


Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction] 
Affiliation Motivation 1655 
Africa 2179, КИР, 2895, 2905, 2983 

2638 


Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect) 
Afterimage 


1735 
Age Differences 1739, 1785, 1870, 1891, 


2884, 2894, 2938, 2983, 2988, 2992, 2997, 
3019, 3103, 3134, 3145 
Aged 2165, 2172, 2195, 2200, 2663, 2664, 
2683, 2684, 2710 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Conflict, Violence} 
2261, 2279, 2297, 2303, 2336, 2339, 2346, 
2348, 2349, 2353, 2360, 2361, 2364, 2369, 
2376, 2381, 2387, 2626 

tated Depression [See Depression 
(Émotion)] 

Behavior [Sce Aggressive Be- 

havior] 


2529 
е Extension Workers 2599 
Workers 2044 
Air Force Personnel 3095, 3097, 3104, 
3117, 3119, 3121, 3122, 3129, 3132 
Air 


3 
Aircraft 3096, 3138 
Aircraft Pilots 3113, 3116, 3120, 3124 


Airplane [See Aircraft] 


Patterns [See Also 


Problem Drinking] 2502, 2714 
Alcohol Intoxication 2093 


Alcoholic Beverages 2007, 2266 
Alcoholic [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis} 


Alcoholic Psychosis [See K orsakoffs Psy- 
chosis] 


Alcoholism [See Also Korsakoffs Psycho- 
gera 445, 2485, 2502, 2591, 2632, 
Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 
nol, Tetrahydrocannabinol] 1 2009, 


ia] 

A athematics Education 
135, 2205, cdi 2972, 

Alkaloids А ine, Atropine, 

Caffeine, Cocaine, Codeine, Нон, 

пад Morphine, Nicotine, Scopo- 
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titers ае!) 
Altruism 2162, 2297, ^n. 2348, 2359, 
2365, 2385, 2391, 2395, 2429 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [Sec Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 


Ambiguity (Tolerance) [Sce Tolerance 


For Ms ү) 
Amentia [ ental nc 
American Indians 1652, 2135, , 2210, 


Oxidase Inhibitors [Sec Isocar- 
boxazid, nere Acid Diethylamide] 

Amitriptyline, Amphe- 

techolamines, 


2068 
Sodium [See Amobarbital 
2010, 2012, 2018, 2019, 
2031, 2047, 2065, 2075, 2644 
(D-) [See Dextroampheta- 


Di- Amphetamine} 
‘Baile [See Amphets 
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Anai; «is of Covariance 1679, 1680 

Analysis of Variance 1674, 1676, 1678 

Analytical Psychotherapy 2563 

Ancestors [See Grandparents, Parents] 
[See Testosterone] 
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Animal Communication 1855, 1938 
Animal Courtship Behavior 1894 

Animal Dominance 1886, 1891, 1901 
Animal Behavior 1860, 1861, 
1886, 1891, 1985, 1987, 1993, 2000, 2053, 


2076 
Animal Environments 1618, 1849, 1850, 
1861, 1873, 1890, 1895, 1896, 1945, 2075 
Animal Escape Behavior 1886, 2030 
Animal [See Also Animal Ag- 
essive Behavior, Animal Circadian 
hythms, Animal Communication, Ani- 
ma] Courtship Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Drinking Behavior, Ani- 
mal Escape Behavior, Animal Explora- 
tory Behavior, Animal Feeding hav- 
ior, Animal Innate Behavior, Animal 
Instinctive Behavior, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Field Behavior, Animal 
Sex Differences, Animal Sexual Recep- 
tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Animal 
Vocalizations, Imprinting, Migratory 
Behavior (Animal), Nest Building, Terri- 
torialit 


у 1606, 1866, 1882, 2069 
Behavior 1967, 2026 
Animal Fi 1846, 1852, 


1856, 1880, 1885, 1886, 1891, 1895, 1902, 


, 1892, 


Animal Maternal Behavior 1880, 1884, 
1888, 1894, 1965, 1972 

Animal Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual tivity| 1879, 1881, 
1883, 1898, 1899, 2015, 2b 

Animal Motivation 1844, 1851, 1874, 


1959, 1995 
[See Migratory Be- 


Animal Navigation 
havior Vase Eo 
ара Behavior 1967, 2034, 
2064, 2083 


Animal Sex Differences 1866, 1879, 
1884, 1966 

Animal Sexual Receptivity 1881, 1899 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Dominance, Ani Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity[ 1887, 1888, 
1890, 1893 

Animal Strain Differences [Sce Animal 
Breedin; 
Animal Vocalizations 1855, 1884, , 
2063, 2096 I" 
Anodynes [See Эшне RR Drugs] 


Anomie [Sec Alienation] 
зву 
Апогехіа 2444 


ANOVA (Statistics i 
Vasi ( ) [See Analysis of 


i iph 
апо, Pentobarbital, De 


Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Desipramine, Imi ramine, Isocar- 
boxazid, Lithium Carbonate, Methyl- 


phenidate, Рі 2006 2647, 2706 
Antiemetic Chlorpromazine, 


Fi azine, Регрһепагіпеј 
нк Drage [See Diphenylhydan- 


toin 
ve [See Also Chlor- 
romazine, Hexamethonium, Mecamy- 


inej 
Drugs [See Antitremor 


Drugs) 
[See Aversion) 
See Also Chlorpro- 
mazime, Fluphenazine, Spr е, 
Promazine, Trifluoperazine) 2012 
Ant [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, 


Promazine, Trifluoperazine 

Antisocial Behavior See | Also Child 
Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile De- 
linquency, Rape, Recidivism, Runaway 


Behavior] 24 
Drugs bs Atropine] 

Antitremor Drugs 2645, 2649 
Ants 1939 

1784, 1836, 1956, 2044, 2211, 
2387, 2405, 2414, 2433, 2442, 2455, 2592, 
2615, 2771, 2833, 2943, 2945, 2953, 2955, 
2987, 2992, 3041, 3056 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 


Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
m Also Agraphia] 2445, 2503, 
2504, 2523, 2529, 2532, 2635 

2008, 2012, 2014, 2066, 


T Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 


[See Also Cage Apparatus, 
mputers, Electrodes, Mazes, Oscillo- 
scopes, Stimulators appena) Tran- 


sistors (Apparatus) 1 1598, 1603, 


1616, 1619, 1621 
Apparent Movement 1598, 1729, 1838 
Appetite [See Also Hunger] 2000 

Drugs [See Amphe- 

etamine] 

See Anorexia Nervo- 
hagia, Obesity] 

Faery, С (559, боду. Edua. 
chology, Counseling Psychology, Educa- 
tional Psyeholo À ial Psychology) 
Apprehension [See Anxiety) 

Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia 2536 
Aptitude [See АЭН) 
дріб (Academic) [See Academic Ар- 
e 
See Also School And 


Aptitude Measures [ 
REA Ability Test] 1647, 2511, 3043, 
3070, 3116, 3119 


Indians [See American Indians| 
[See Mathematics Education 
Arm (Anatomy) 1699 
Army Personnel 2273, 2602 9 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 


havior 
(Heart) 1955 
t [See "d^ Crayfish, Droso- 
phila, Insects] 
Articulation (Speech) 1743, 1747 


2070 


Appetite 

tamine, Dextroamp! 
Disorders 

sa, Н 


Articulation Disorders [See Also Dy- 
sarthria, Teal 2536, 2655, 2656 
Artistic Ability 1 
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Languages] 

Foster гган 2629, 2659, 2678 

Fowl [See Birds] 

Foxes 1938 

Fraternity Membership 2965 

Free Recall 1799, 1821, 2093, 2138, 2465 
Frequency (Response) [ Response 
Frequency] е 
(Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 


Frequency 
quency] 
Distribution [See Normal 


Distribution 
Friendship 2228 

Fruit Fly [see Drosophila) 
Frustration 2349 

Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin Response 1788, 
1956, 2451 

2280 
Games [See Also Prisoners Dilemma 
Game, Simulation Games] 2855, 3008 


1908, 


Ganglia [See Also Basal Ganglia] 1924, 
1925 
Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Hexame- 
thonium, Mecamylamine, Nicotine] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 
Gastrointestinal System [See Also Stom- 
ach] 1960 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers 1877, 1960 
Gay Liberation Movement [See Homo- 
sexual Liberation Movement] 
General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 
General Paresis 2446 
General Practitioners 2929 
Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Semantic) [See Semantic 
Generalization] 
Genetic Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 1849, 
1904, 1909, 1910, 1944, 1949, 1999 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) 
1919, 1997 
Genital Disorders 2632 
Geniuses [See Gifted] 
Geographic ерои [See Geography] 
Geography 3019, 3104, 3134 
Geometry [See Mathematics Education] 
Geriatric Patients 2614, 2683 
Geriatrics 2448 
Gerontology 2669 
Gestation [See Pregnancy 
Ghettoes 2127, 2672 
Gifted 2428, 2514, 3008 
Glands [See Also Adrenal Glands, Hy- 
othalamo Hypophyseal System, Pineal 
оду] 1892, 1938 
Globulins [See Antibodies] 
Glossopharyngeal Nerve [See Cranial 
Nerves] ee 
Glucagon 
Glucose 1937, 1971, 2080, 2651 
Goals 2582, 2588, 2875 
Goats 2000 
Gonadotropic Hormones [See Prolactin] 
Government 2239, 2251 
Government Bureaucracy [See Govern- 
ment] 
Government Personnel [See Also Agri- 
cultural Extension Workers, Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Enlisted 
Military Personnel, Law Enforcement 
Personnel, Mili: Medical Personnel, 
Navy Personnel, Police Personnel, Pro- 
bation Officers, ROTC Students] 2240, 
1 3105 icy 
vernment Pol Making [See Also 
Foreign Policy Makin; Basate 
Processes] 2246; 2248, Dd 
Government Programs [See Also Project 
Head Start] 2693 
Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Grading (Educational) 2942, 3046, 3047 
ieu Degrees [See Educational De- 
ees 
raduate Education [See Also Dental 
Education, Medical Education, Psychi- 
atric Training] 2755 
Graduate Students 2256, 2438, 2792, 
2916, 2945, 2987, 3090 
Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Nouns, 
Phonology, Sentence Structure, Syntax, 


1918, 
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Transformational Generative Grammar] 
2151 
Grammar Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 
Grandparents 2125, 2629, 2660 
[See Handwriting] — 
Gravitational Effects [See Weightless- 
ness] 
Great Britain 2707 
Greece 2175 
Grief 2474 
Ground Transportation [See Automo- 
biles 
aoe Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
ior 
ae Counseling 2222, 2296, 2587, 
2591, 2592, 2593, 2595, 2600, 2602, 2691, 
3041, 3048, 3052, 3053, 3077 
Group Discussion 2222, 2316, 2585, 2601, 
2714, 2861, 3052 i 
Group Dynamics [See Also Group D 


cussion, Group Participation, oup 
Performance, Group Size, Отор Struc- 
ture, Intergroup Dynamics] 2296, 2312, 
2317, 2383, 2395, 2606, 2747 


Group Participation 2291, 2295, 2325, 
2383, 2548, 2593, 2600, 2602, 2603, 2604, 


G Psychotherapy [See Also Thera- 
cue Community] 2582, 2589, 2594, 

B596, 2597, 2598 

Group Size 2250 

Group Structure 2322, 2595 

Group Testing 1654, 2935, 3043 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


] 
e (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Guessing 2213 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counselin; 
Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 
Guilt 2411, 2474 
Guinea Pigs 2068, 2075 
Gulls [See Sea Gulls] 
oe Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Tobacco Smokin, 
Habituation 1719, 1863, fs 8, 1960, 
2026, 2112 

Hallucin: Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 1997 e 
Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs Psychosis] 
Haloperidol 2014, 2019, 2032, 2065 
Hamsters 1895, 2074 

Hand (Anatomy) 1703 

Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 
Handicapped [See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
Damaged, Congenitally Handicapped, 
Deaf, Educable Mentally Retarded, 
Emotionally Disturbed, Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Mentally Retarded, 
Minimally Brain Damaged, Profoundly 
Mentally Retarded, Severely Mentall 
Retarded, Trainable Mentally Retard 
Visually Handicapped] 2673, 2699, 2910, 


3037, 3089 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 


Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 


x 


Physical Handicaps (АШ! Toward), Sen- 
sory Handicaps (Attit Toward)] 2792, 
3005 
iting 2142, 2873 

уріпеѕѕ 1588, 2430 
Hashish 2052 
Head (Anatomy) 1626 
Head Start [See Project Head Start] _ 
Headache [See uscle Contraction 
Headache 
Health [See Also Community, Mental 
Health, Mental Health] 2191, 2547, 2709 
Health Education [See Also Drug Educa- 
tion, Sex Education] 2856 
Hearing Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Heart Disorders [See 
(Heart)] 
Heart Rate 1908, 1945, 1948, 1954, 1955, 
1956, 2033, 2037, 2041, 2451 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine] 
Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Helium 1942, 1973 
Hemorrhage [See Cerebral Hemorrhage] 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
pane [се Genetics] 
Heroin 2707 
Heroin Addiction 2490, 2703, 2705, 2706 
Heterozygotic Twins 1949 
Hexamethonium 2041 
Hexobarbital 1969 
High School Diplomas [See Educational 
Degrees] 

School Students 1643, 2265, 2772, 

2774, 2858, 2861, 2869, 2871, 2891, 2893, 
2902, 2911, 2917, 2918, 2928, 2931, 2932, 
2936, 2940, 2946, 2949, 2951, 2960, 2967, 
2969, 2971, 2988, 2989, 2990, 2994, 3000, 
3002, 3003, 3011, 3022, 3034, 3041, 3043, 
3047, 3048, 3055, 3057, 3063, 3079, 3080, 
3093, 3103, 3109, 3133 
High School Teachers 2774, 2780, 2789, 
2800, 2814, 2825, 2993, 3002, 3072 
High Schools 2767 
Higher Education [See Also Dental 
Education, Graduate Education, Medi- 
cal Education, Psychiatric Training] 
2727, 2860, 3076 
Highway Safety 3145 
Hippies [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 


Hi [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body] 1980, 1991, 2024, 2067 

Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 

History 2186, 2203, 3110 

History of Psychology [See Also Beha- 


Arrhythmias 


viorism, Jupan Psychology, Structural- 
ism] 1587, 1591, 1957, 2204, 2461, 2558, 
2584, 2589, 2723 

Hobbies [See Recreation] 


Home Environment 2122, 2155, 2172, 
2619, 2622, 2832, 2839, 2976 

Homicide 2497 

Homonyms 1753 

Homosexual Liberation Movement 2254 
Homosexuality [See Lesbianism, Male 
Homosexuality] 

Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Corticosterone, 
Скры, Cortisone, Epinephrine, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Glucagon, Norepi- 
nephrine, Progesterone, Prolactin, Tes- 
tosterone, Thyroid Hormones, Thyrotro- 
in, _Triiodothyronine, Vasopressin] 
972, 2023 


Hospital 2611 

Hospitaliza vem Also Commitment 
(Psychiatric), Hospital Discharge, Psy- 

chiatric Hospitalization] 3108 

Hospitalized Patients 2495 

Hospitals [See Peyehistrie Hospitals] 

Hostility 2352, 2455, 2500 

Hot Line Services 2730, 2746 

Housewives 3151 

Housing 2202, 2965, 3101 

Hue 1714, 1730, 1252131 

Human Biological ythms 1941, 1952 
Capacity 1786, 1842, 


Courtship [See Social Dating] 
Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 2119, 2123 А 
Human Factors Engineering 3137, 3140, 
3141, 3143, 3144 
Human Females 1571, 1788, 1951, 2097, 
2189, 2196, 2202. 2210, 2253, 2273, 2297, 
2434, 2466, 2573, 2879, 2967, 2974, 3061; 
3092, 3106, 3107 3 
Human Figures Dra 370 
Human Information Р. сы, [$ее Сор- 
nitive Processes} 

Human Information Storage 1685, 1753, 
1755, 1791, 1794, 1801, 1802, 1804, 1807, 
1808, 1810, 1813, 1822, 2093 
Human Males 1571, 2007, 2124, 2196, 
2256, 3022 
Human Relations Training [See Sensitivi- 
ty Trainin, 

uman Sex Differences 1666, 1691, 
1697, 1704, 1716, 1719, 1759, 1952, 2111. 
2121, 2125, 2126, 2128, 2142, 2157, 2161, 


2851, 2881, 2894, 2925. 2934, 2938, 2940, 
944, 2954, 2981, 2983, 2988, 2992, 2994, 
997, 3006, 3065, 3085, 3146 

Humor [See Also Cartoons (Humor)] 

2408, 2500, 2565, 3093 

Hunger 1986 

Hydroxylases 2008, 2045, 2070 

Hydrox (5-) [See Serotonin] 

Hygiene [See Health] 

Hyoscine [See Sco; lamine] 

Hyoscyamine (DI-) [Sec Atropine] 

Hyperactivity [See Н rkinesis] 

ен DR 2537, 2644, 2652 
'yperph: , 1986 

inane 2071 
Ypnoanalysis [See H nothera; 

Hypnosis 1835, 1837, 35 ү 

Hypnotherapy 2652, 2653, 2654 

Hypnotic Amobarbital, A; 

Morphine, Codeine, Hexobarbital, Pen- 

tobarbital, Phenol bital, Secobarbital] 

Hypnotic S 
YPochondriasis 2473 

Hypoglossal Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 

HiyPothalamo Hypophyseal System 1962 


us [See Also H thalamo 
НУРорћузеа] System] 1975, 1976, 1980, 
Tpothalamus Lesions 1983, 1984, 1986, 
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Hysterical Neurosis 


Conversion Neurosis] 


(Conversion) [See 


Ideation [See Imapi 
Identical Twins (See Monozysotic Twins] 


Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
pe [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 


Abil 3089 
1616, 1705, 1711, 1718, 
1722, 1732, 1737, 1851, 1868, 1940, 1947, 
1996, 3026 
Illusions (Р, 


Image (Retinal) [See Retinal Tma; е 
, 1763, 1798, 1805, | 

209 , 2364, 2898, 3056, 3096 
imagination 2568 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

ity [See Mental Retardation} 
Imipramine 2096, 2480, 2643, 2650 
Imitation (Learning) 1787, 2140, 2158, 
DES 2379, 2515, 2629, 2757, 2828, 2884, 
3071 


Immigrants [See Immigrati 
Immigration 21a gration] 
Impotence 2609 


lence 
Imprinting 1851 
Impulsiveness 2150, 2908, 3066 
Incarceration 2494 
Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 
tives] 1672, 3001, 3020, 3121 
Incest 2498 


Income Level 2176 
Incom (Urinary) [See Urinary 


(Personality) 1661, 2172, 
2231, 2567, 3086 
Party (Political) [See Politi- 
cal Parties] 


India 2212, 2438 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 
Individual 


Counseling [See Individual 
Psychothe; 
Indi: 


тару] 
vidual Differences 1725, 1893, 1949, 
2161 


Individual соату 2582, 2583 
Individual Tode 2935, 3043 
Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
1 


hoth 

chothera; 

Individualism [See Individuality] 
Individuality 2208 

Individualized Instruction 2763, 2812, 
2850, 2870, 2876, 2886, 2894, 2906, 2918: 
3033 


Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Inference] 1767, 2869, 2919 

Р, [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 


Incontinence] 


ans] 


E Ix 

infants’ 
Inter’ borne) 2124, 2129, 2146, 
2534 
Infant Vocalization 2112 
oon Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis| 


Infants 1704, 1912, 1934, 2107, 2112, 
2116, 2117, 2124, 2129, 2131, 2137, 2140, 
2144, 2155, 2164 


Inference 1630, 1782, 2130, 2154 
Influence nal) [See Interper- 


ences] 
Information (Concepts) [See Conce ts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information (Human) ° [See 
Cognitive Processes] 
Information i (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processin, 

' (Human) [See Hu- 
pian Information зоа Ta 

‘ormation Theory , 2324 

Inhil ve) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 


Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 
Injections [See Also Intraperitoneal In- 


ections] 2000 

тена (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 

Innate Behavior] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
vativeness [See Creativit ] 

"maid [See Mental Disorders Psycho- 

sis 

Insecticides 2044 

Insects [See Also Ants, Drosophila] 


1868, 1885, 1903 
Insecurit mal) [See Emotional 


urity 
Security] 
Insensitivity (Personality) [See Sensitivity 
ol 
Inservice Teacher Education 2778, 2802 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental pem Inservice Training] 

574 


Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
tutionalization [See Also Commit- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospital Discharge, 
Hos; italization, Incarceration, Psychiat- 
ric Hos italization] 2670 
Institutlonalized Mentally Retarded 2516, 
2517, 2629, 3012 
Institutions ( ional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions} f 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
ion [See Teaching] 
on (Computer i [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction] 
Instruction i 


) [See Individ- 
ualized Instruction’ 
Instruction : ) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Media [See Also Reading 
Materials] 2753, 2888, 2895 3 
) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
ors [See Teachers] 
tal 


Conditioning} 


Conditionin 
: a ial) [See 
Чоп 


[See Operant 


[See Operant 
Racial Integra- 


Intellectual Development [See Also Lan- 
е Development] 2155, 2915, 3029 
[See Gifted] 
1625, 211 EA 2428, 
, 2514, 2938, 2961, A am - 
intel Measures [See Also Illinois 
cholinguist Abil, Raven Col- 


Test 
Ee Ogressive Matrices, Wechsler 


oured 


Adult Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale Children] 2526, 2542 
Intelligence Quotient 1636, 2512, 3029, 
3080 


Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] > 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity] 
Tateraction (interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 
Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
noe a Treatment Approach 
25 
Interest Inventories 1652, 1660 
Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest. Surveys [See Interest Invento- 


ries| 
геев [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 2111, 2301, 2832, 284 
Interference (Learning) [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
ШӨ Кр руш 2320, 2321, 2337 
їегртоц Ü , 
тшепн Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Internal External Locus of Control 1638, 
1662, 1710, 1825, 2158, 2165, 2172, 2180, 
2206, 2293, 2325, 2399, 2406, 2418, 2425, 
2431, 2437, 2488, 2494, 2636, 2675, 2713, 
2724, 2738, 2968, 2995, 3068, 3091, 3109 
Interpersonal Attraction 1704, 2245, 
2299, 2326, 2333, 2339, 2344, 2352, 2356, 
2359, 2363, 2369, 2373, 2374, 2375, 2384, 
2386, 2389, 2476, 2605, 2991, 3115 
Interpersonal Communication [See Also 
Bargaining Body Language, Conversa- 
tion, Eye Contact, Grou Discussion, 
Interviewing, Interviews, Job Applicant 
Interviews, Negotiation, Parent Child 
Communication, PEDE In- 
Boro 1704, 2298, 2315, 2316, 2322, 
2339, 2378, 2715, 2757, 2763, 2903 
Interpersonal tibility 2805 
Interpersonal luences 1638, 2273, 
2304, 2307, 2358, 2676, 2703, 2789, 2964, 
3003, 3084 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior), Bargaining, 
Collective Behavior, Conflict, Conversa- 
tion, Cooperation, Eye Contact, Friend- 
ship, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Compatibility, 
Interpersonal Influences, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job Applicant Interviews, 
Negotiation, Peer Relations, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview, Social Dating, 
Violence] 1830, 2166, 2193, 2286, 2309, 
2313, 2314, 2322, 2334, 2351, 2354, 2355, 
2373, 2375, 2417, 2575, 2593, 2603, 2703, 
2719, 2740, 2863, 3040, 3048 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interresponse Time 1872 
Interstimulus Interval 1732, 1749, 1762, 
1774, 1855, 1860, 1951 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
күдөр (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals 
Interviewing 2389, 2576 
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Interviews [See Also Job Applicant 
Interviews, Psychodiagnostic Interview] 
2386, 3039 
Intimacy 2219, 2228 
Intoxication [See Toxic Disorders] 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intraperitoneal Injections 2035 
Intrinsic Motivation 1595, 2405 
Introversion 1784, 2426, 3148 
Intuition 1778 
Inventories [See Biographical Invento- 
ries, Interest E ‹ 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] A 
Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Inventories (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 
Invertebrates [See Also Ants, Crayfish, 
Drosophila, Insects, Planarians, Snails] 
1916, 1929 
Investigation [See uM 
Involvement 2304, 2793 
Isocarboxazid 2096 
Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 2866 
Isoj renol 2062 
Israel 1681, 2171, 2198, 2211, 2213, 2217, 
2949 
Item Analysis (Test) 1637, 1661, 2139 
Item Content (Test) 2139 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Japan 2211 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job Analysis 3094, 3095, 3099, 3117, 
3118, 3122, 3127, 3128 

Job Applicant Interviews 3115 

Job Applicant Screening 1633 

Job Applicant Testing [See Job Appli- 
cant Screenin; 

Job Descriptions [See Job Analysis] 

Job Experience Level 2720, 2784, 2819 
Job Mobility [See Occupational Mobili- 


ty] 

Job Performance 2688, 2834, 3097, 3123, 
3125, 3126, 3127, 3142 

Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job Analysis] 

Job Satisfaction 2430, 2782, 2784, 2800, 
2826, 2996, 3097, 3130, 3134, 3136 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations] 

Joy [: рк 

Judaism 25 

Judgment 1687, 2362 

Jungian Psychology 2106 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School Students 2776, 2829, 
2850, 2879, 2901, 2902, 2925, 2939, 2944, 
2952, 2962, 2988, 2992, 2999, 3004, 3008, 
3026, 3028, 3035, 3039, 3063, 3070, 3071, 
3084, 3092, 3103, 3133 

Junior High School Teachers 2829, 2939, 
2999, 3004, 3084 
Junior High Schools 3073 
Jury [See Adjudication] 
Justice 2329, 3001 
Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency 2496, 2690 


Juvenile Пеш [See Also Male 
Delinquents] 2491, 2698, 2752, 3001 


xii 


Kibbutz 2171 


Kidneys 2013 

Kindergarten Students 2148, 2853, 2862, 
2867, 2977, 2985, 3052, 3065, 3133 
Kindergartens 2841 

Kinesthetic Perception 1700 

Kinship Structure 2199, 2207 

Knowledge of Results 1692, 1807, 2293, 
2899, 3007, 3090 

Korea 2996 

Korsakoffs Psychosis 2445 

Kuder Occupational Interest Survey 1671 


Laboratories (Educational) [See Educa- 
tional Laboratories] 

Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers] 

Laborers (Farm) [See Agricultural Work- 
ers] 

Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea] 
Labyrinth (Apparatus) [See Mazes] 
Labyrinth Disorders [See Menieres Dis- 
ease, Motion Sickness] 

Lactation 1845, 1852, 1896, 1965 

Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 

[See Also Adjectives, Bilingu- 
alism, Conversation, Dialect, Foreign 
Languages Grammar, Handwriting, 
Homonyms, Lan ape Development, 
Letters ` (Al abet), inguistics, Non- 
standard English, Nouns, Phonemes, 
Phonetics, Fhonology; Psycholinguistics, 
Public Speaking, Semantics, Sentence 
Structure, Sentences, Sight Vocabulary, 
Sign Language, Syllables, Syntax, Trans- 
formational Generative Grammar, Vo- 
cabulary, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Language] 1750, 1766, 2103, 2209, 
2422, 2471, Z901 
Language Arts Education [See Also 
Phonics, Reading Education] 2891 


е Development 2125, 2140, 2143, 
2144, 2153, 2613, 2915, 3017, 3033 
Laboratories 2767 
Disorders 2653 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 


tency] 

Lateral Dominance 1681, 1703, 1706, 
1755, 1759, 1766, 1773, 1922 

Law Enforcement Personnel [See Also 
Police Personnel, Probation Officers] 
2182, 3005 

Lead Poisoning 2082 

Leadership [See Also Leadership Style] 
2428, 2597, 2805, 2822 

гатар Style 2604, 2605, 2606, 2784, 


2815, 2! 

(Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Learning Ability 1789 
Learning Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 
1634, 2507, 2511, 2515, 2522, 2601. 2622, 
2818, 2873, 3015, 3017, 3022, 3023, 3025, 
3031, 3038, 3083 
Learning Disorders [See Dyslexia, Learn- 
ing Disabilities, Reading Disabilities] 
Learning Rate 1636, 2490 
Learning Theory 1569, 2632 
Learning [See Also Related Terms] 1783, 
1818, 1873, 1949, 1979, 2119 
Leary Interpersonal Check List 2484 
Least Preferred Coworker Scale 1645 
Lecture Method 2714, 2845, 2849, 2857, 
2861, 2866, 2870, 2889, 2916 
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Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
Adoption (Child), Commitment (Psychi- 
atric) Expert Testimony, Incarceration, 
Legislative Processes, Parole, Probation] 
225, 2237, 2239, 2241, 2242, 2243, 2707, 
2735, 2745, 2777 

Legislative Processes 2670 

Lesbianism 2254, 2259 

Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, Hypo- 
thalamus Lesions, Neural Lesions] [972, 
1982 

Letters (Alphabet) 1685, 1738, 1755, 
1758, 1760, 1770, 1772, 1773 

Leucine 2067 5 

Leucocytes [See L; осу‹еѕ] 
Liberalism 2438 sis 

Liberalism (Political) [See Political Lib- 
eralism] 

Librium [See Chlordi xide] 

Life Experiences 2418, 2421, 2422, 2832, 
2971 

Life Style [See Personality Processes] 
Light [See Illumination] 

Limbic System [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Hippocampus, Olfactory Bulb] 
Linear Regression 1679 


Listening [Sce Auditory Perce; tion] 
Literature [See Also Autobiography, 
Poetry] 2106 

Literature Review 1614, 1856, 1865, 
1913, 2025, 2055, 2114, 2164, 2170, 2258, 
2259, 2771, 2897, 3110, 3133 

thium 1937, 2047, 2050, 2651 
ite 2028, 2472, 2642 


Local Anesthetics [See Cocaine] 
Localization (Sound) [See Auditory 
Localization] 

of Control [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 
Logical 2939, 3081 

erm M 1799, 1802, 1803, 

Tonge S14 1862, 2480 

vity [See Aged] 
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Rod And Frame Test, Rorschach Test, 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory, Tennes- 
see Self Concept Scale, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test] 1656, 1661, 2400, 2544 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 2188, 2270 


Personality [See Person- 
ality Measures] 

Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 


Personality Theory 1589, 2397, 2410, 
2556 

Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Assertiveness, Authoritar- 
ianism, Conformity (Personality), Con- 
servatism, Creativity, Dependency (Per- 
sonality), Emotional Maturity, Emotion- 
al Security, Emotionality (Personality), 
Empathy, Extraversion, Femininity, 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, Impulsiveness, 
Independence (Personality), Individuali- 
ty, Internal External Locus of Control, 
SE Liberalism, Machiavellian- 
ism, Neuroticism, Persistence, Repres- 
sion Sensitization, Rigidity (Personality), 
Self Control, Selfishness, Sensitivity 
(Personality), Suggestibility, Tolerance] 
1584, 1673, 1697, 2224, 2227, 2270, 2271, 
2274, 2334, 2341, 2353, 2393, 2400, 2409, 
2412, 2413, 2419, 2427, 2434, 2488, 2495, 
2678, 2764, 2797, 2821, 2833, 2879, 2934, 
2941, 2965, 2973, 2994, 3085 

Кл зди [See Also Related Terms] 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 

Personnel Evaluation [See Also Job 
Applicant Interviews, Job Applicant 
Screening, Occupational Success Predic- 
tion] 1659, 2780, 2787, 2825, 2920, 3126 
Personnel ment [See Also Job 
Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
Applicant Screening, Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction, Personnel Evaluation, 
Personnel Placement, Personnel Recruit- 
ment, Personnel Selection] 2787, 3144 
Personnel Placement 3110 

Personnel Recruitment 2920 

Personnel Selection 3112, 3117 

Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 


ing, Mili! Trainin: n The Job 
Framing) 2689, 2730, 140, 2920, 3113, 


Persuasive Communication 2249, 2250, 
2278, 2307, 2357 


Pharmacology [See Also Ps chopharma- 
cology] 2040, 2095, 2096, 2276 
Рі See Drug Therapy] 


[ 
Phenobarbital бу, for 2 
Phenomenology 1584, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Perphenazine, Promazine, Thioridazine, 
реге 
Pheromones 1879, 1896, 1939 
Philosophies [See Also Dualism, Existen- 
tialism, моно] 1574, 1585, 1588, 
1589, 1590, 2383 
Phobias [See Also Ophidiophobia] 1788, 
2654 


Phonemes 1747, 2140, 2655 

Phonetics [See Also Phonemes, Syllables, 
Words (Phonetic Units)] 2524 

Phonics 2914 

Phonology 2531 

Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 

Photographs 1716, 2140, 2347, 2367 
Photoreceptors [See Cones (Eye)] 
Physical Agility [See Ph ical. Dexterity] 
Phy Attractiveness 2327, 2347, 2357, 
2370, 2377, 2393 


Physical Development [See Also Prenatal 
Development, Speech Development] 
1849, 1913, 1965, 2108, 2118 

Physical Dexterity 3043 

Physical Divisions (Geographic) [See 


Physical Endurance 1839, 3122 
Physical Exercise ре Exercise] 
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Cecersphy [See Geograph 

пуша Сопи [See Physical Pop. 

men! 

Physical Handi (Attit Toward) 2384 

Physical Strength 1839 

Physical Treatment Methods [See Adre- 

nalectomy, Autopsy, Castration, Cathet- 

enzation, Medical reatment (General), 
ariectomy, Surgery, Sympathectomy, 

Vagotomy] 

Physically Ш Patients [See Patients] 

E SER [See Ans jeneral Practition- 
» ediatricians, Psychiatrists} 2929 

Physiological Arousal’ 2007, 208). 2361 

Physiological Correlates 1829, 1953, 2519 

Physiological Stress 1960 

Physique [See Also Body Weight, Obesi- 


121 5, 2413, 2938 
Tasks 2150 


Гео 1615, 1855, 1858, 1867, 1874, 

1878, 2042, 2085, 2089 
1988 

Plo ra xD [See Aircraft Pilots] 


Pineal Body 1943 
ied 2073, 2091 
174 

Pitch Percepi 174 1, 1745, 1748 

tary С See Н - 
Ophyseal System] р эрши 

/ s К : 
Phyrotropin, ортоо) pile 
plnarians 1907 
pisma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
PLY See Recreation] 
play Therapy 3052 
rn ee 
i Toxic Disord 

Police Personnel 7403, 3102 we 
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Policy Making (Foreign) [See Forei 
Policy Making} | a 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 

Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Conservatism, Political Liberalism] 
1666, 2175, 2177, 2181, 2247, 225] 
Ба idates 2177 

“oli Conservatism 2180 

Political Divisions 


Political Liberalism 2180, 2323 

Political Parties 2248 

Political Processes [See Voting Behavior] 
Political Revolution 2175 

Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Political Parties, Voting 


Popularity [See Social Approval] 
Population [See Overpopulation] 
Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
[орыс Characteristics] 
Control [See Birth Control] 

Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
1860, 1975, 2609, 2637, 2917 
eai Pituitary Hormones [See Vaso- 

ressin. 
Postnatal Period 1896, 1959, 1964, 1965 
Posttreatment Followup 2572, 2579, 
2661, 2681, 3088 
Posture 1693 
та (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials 
Poverty 2915 
Power 2317, 2319, 2675 
p 1750, 1775, 1819, 2132, 2610, 
275 


Practice Effects 1656, 1724, 2305, 3018 
Praise 1828, 2513, 2629 t 
Predictability (Measurement) 167: 
Prediction [See Also Occu; tional Suc- 
cess Prediction] 2040, 2294, 2466. 2547, 
2551, 2710, 3074, 3144 
Prediction Errors [See Type I Errors, 
Type II Errors] 
Predictive Validity 1662, 1671, 2401, 
2683, 2716, 3065 
Predisposition 1788, 2266, 2487 
Preference Measures [See Also Least 
Preferred Coworker Scale] 3104 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences] 1896, 2020, 2094, 2107, 2212, 
2381, 3026 : ^ 
Pregnancy 1852, 1961, 
Prejudice 2202, 2344, 2755, 2851 
Prenatal Development 1961, 2092, 2146 
Age Children 1719, 1739, 1873, 
2082, 2109, 2113, 2121, 2132, 2133, 2136, 
2138, 2143, 2144, 2145, 2147, 2149, 2151, 
2155, 2157, 2160, 2171, 2423, 2532, 2537, 
2613, 2616, 2644, 2653, 2654, 2655, 2660, 
2873, 2885, 2975, 3037, 3038, 3044 
Education 2854, 2915, 2983 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
Pressure ic) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
2634 


Priests 2419, 2441, 3134 
Primacy Effect 1802, 2866 
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eU Mental Health Prevention 2496, 
Schools [S 
Буе [See Elementary 
ies es (Nonhuman) [See Baboons, 
о 

ао егѕ 2494, 2686, 2691, 2695, 2697, 
Prisoners Dilemma Game 2297, 2298, 
2306, 2312, 2313 
Prisons 2697 
Private School Education 2128, 2925 

ive Inhibition 1819 


Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
bility] 1782 

ility Learning 2962 
Probation 2693, 2696 
гона Оркен у] 

m Drinking 2266 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving 1625, 1771, 1776, 1789, 
1825, 2116, 214], 2514, 2528, 2840, 293] 
Process ia [See Schizophre- 


Professional Consultation 2792, 2929 
Professional Contribution 1571, 2294 
Professional Criticism 1761, 1854, 1857, 
2282, 2342, 2487, 2624, 2930, 2968, 2995 
Professional Criticism Reply 1582, 1595, 
1752, 1869, 2397 

Professional Ethics 1606, 2267 
Professional And S ia 
2473, 2598, 2711, 2731, 2733, 2734, 2751, 
2754, 2759 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 

dnce Organizations 2267, 2723, 
Professional Referral 2567 

Professional Standards 2567 
eredi College Teachers] 
Profiles leasurement) 3122 
дыл Mentally Retarded 2610, 
262 

Progesterone 1951 


Prognosis 2377, 2469 
Progra Бака ы. (Educational) [See 


Educational Program Evaluation 
Evaluation (Mental em 


[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 


Educational Program ius 
2842, 2849, 2889, 
2940, 3005, 3027 


(Computer) [See Computer 
Software] $ Е 


да. Languages (Computer) [S 
Computer ФЕ, е5] a 
Programs 


(Government) Govern- 
ment Programs] 

(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Head Start 2873 
Projective Personality Measures [Sce 


Human Figures Drawing, Rorschach 
Test, Thematic Apperception uel 
Projective Tenes Also Human 
Figures Drawing, Rorschach Test, The- 
matic Apperception Test] 1664, 1670, 
2261, 254 _ ДЕ 
Projective Tests [See Projective Tech- 
niques] 


Prolactin 2038 


Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promazine 2081 
Promiscuity 2255 
Prose [See Autobiography] 
Protein Metabolism 2049, 2067 
Proteins [See Also Antibodies, Serum 
Albumin] 1921, 1974 3 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic DASS jes] 
Psychiatric Clinics 2622, 2667 
Tana Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers] 
Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See Ther- 
apeutic Community] 
sychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Commitment DE 2545, 2658, 
2661, 2680, 2681, 2683 
Psychiatric Hospitals 1587 
Psychiatric Patients 1605, 1668, 2451, 
2455, 2460, 2464, 2465, 2471, 2480, 2481, 
2484, 2533, 2588, 2594, 2596, 2617, 2630, 
2650, 2659, 2680, 2681, 2683 
Psychiatric Training 2739 
Psychiatrists 2725, 2733, 2734 
Psychiatry [See Also Community Psychi- 
atry, Social piychiatry, Transcultural 
Psychiatry] 2546, 2733, 2734, 2735 
Psychic Energizers [See Imipramine, 
Isocarboxazid] 
Psychoanalysis 2560, 2561, 2572, 2579 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 2106 
| c m Personality Factors [See 
go] 
Psychoanalytic Theory 2170, 2563, 3107 
[| pd "Therapy [See Psychoana- 
518] 
iychodiagnosis [See Also көр 
nostic Interview] 1663, 2452, 2482, 2485 
2523, 2665, 2682 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychod ic Interview 2554, 2565, 
2667, 2677, 2722, 2739 
Psychodiagnostic logies 2443, 2449 
Psychodrama 2561, 2568, 2597 
аана Д 
sychogenesis [See itive Develo] 
eed bmc ЕТ 
tual Development, Language Develop- 
ment, Moral Development, Perceptual 
Development, Personality Development, 
Psychosocial Development, Speech De- 
vel 


lopment] 
Psychokinesis 1581 


Psycholii 2883 
Prycholopical Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 


v logical Stress 1832, 1877, 2426, 
See Also Educational 


ү chool Psychologists, So- 
cial Psyc! ists] 2725, 3744, 3D5 

Psychology [See Also Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, Comparative Psychology, Counsel- 
ing Beyehology, Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, i о Psychology. Gerontol 
ogy, Soci cholo} 1597, 
20, 2887, 2906" el 


Psychologists 
куроо, 
ologi: 
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Psychometrics 1635 
Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopathology 1591, 2461, 2478, 2482 
Psychopharmacology 2023, 2639, 2642, 
Pop physical M 1616, 1684 
ћузѕі leasurement 5 5 
100, 1707, 3099, 3100, 3127 
Psychophysics 1684 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Deere 35 
Psychophysiology 1957, 
ulead Behavior [See Also Exhib- 
itionism, Extramarital Intercourse, Im- 
potence, Incest, Lesbianism, Male Ho- 
mosexuality, Male Orgasm, Promiscuity, 
Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, 
Sexual Function Disturbances, Trans- 
sexualism, Voyeurism] 2007, 2170, 2192, 
2228, 2252, 2255, 2381, 2408, 2609, 2722, 
2922 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Schizophre- 
nia, Childhood Psychosis, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Manic 
Depressive Psychosis, Psychotic pepe 
sive Reaction, Schizophrenia] 2470, 
2645, 2658 
Psychosocial Developi [See Also 
2117, 2157, 


ment 

Personality Development] 
2164, 2166, 2168, 2171, 2525, 2985, 3079 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Vocational Rehabilitation] 2552, 2698 
Psychosocial Resocialization 2659, 2661, 
2686, 2693 
Psychosomatic Disorders 
Anorexia Nervosa, 
2534, 2538 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling [See Also 
Family Therapy] 2565 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
кйин Outcomes 2551, 2572, 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Psychotherapeutic 
Transference] 2473, 2557, 2559, 2560, 
2564, 2566, 2570, 2571, 2575, 2577, 2579, 
2581, 2594, 2596, 2597, 3039 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
уой 2550, 2557, 2567, 2573, 
2578, 2580, 2582, 2695, 2760 
Psy ic Transference 2474 

chotherapy [See Also Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy, Brief Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychotherapy, Family Therapy, Grou 
Psychotherapy, Hypnotherapy, Individ- 
ual Psychotherapy, Play Therapy, Psy- 
choanalysis, Psychodrama, Psychothera- 
peutic Counseling, uus Commu- 
nity] 2552, 2556, 2562, 2588, 2700, 2726 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction 2451, 
2469, 2555 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Also Ly- 
Ste Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 


Puberty 1994 

Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Opinion 2382 

Public School Education 2775 

Public Speaking 2414 

Puerto Rico 2901 


[See Also 
Hypochondriasis] 
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Punishment 1856, 1865, 2085, 2159, 2335 
Pupil Dilation 1947 З 
Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 


Quails 1894 

Questionnaires 1631, 2473 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 


Rabbits 1971 

Race (Anthropological) [See Also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 2967 

Race Attitudes 1670, 2299, 2340, 2370, 
2851, 2892, 2983, 3045 

Racial Differences 1752, 1761, 2100, 
2120, 2135, 2241, 2247, 2287, 2299, 2334, 
2340, 2367, 2368, 2370, 2393, 2407, 2418, 
2427, 2665, 2829, 2851, 2926, 2938, 2946, 
2997, 3080, 3146 

Racial In tion [See Also School 
Integration (Racial)] 202 

Racial 5, tion (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 

Ra Movements [See Political Revo- 
lution] 


Radio 2758 

Rage (See Anger] 

Random Sampling 1628, 1675 

Rape 2746, 2748 

хара Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
еер. 

Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction 

Rat Learning 1860 1863, 1873, 2067 | 
Rating Scales 1638, 1640, 1654, 2103, 
2404, 2824, 3095 

Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 

Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rats 1618, 1627, 1698, 1846, 1853, 1859, 
1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1904, 1917, 1928, 
1931, 1937, 1943, 1944, 1946, 1959, 1960, 
1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 
1968, 1970, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1979, 
1983, 1984, 1986, 1987, 1990, 1991, 1993, 
1994, 1995, 1998, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2008, 
2011, 2012, 2013, 2017, 2019, 2020, 2021, 
2022, 2023, 2024, 2026, 2027, 2032, 2035, 
2036, 2038, 2039, 2043, 2046, 2047, 2049, 
2050, 2051, 2053, 2056, 2058, 2060, 2062, 
2063, 2064, 2065, 2066, 2067, 2070, 2071, 

2073, 2083, 2088, 2091, 2092, 2096 

mn Coloured Progressive Matrices 

Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 

Reactions] 

Reaction Time 1686, 1687, 1692, 1699, 

1762, 1766, 1770, 1774, 1775, 1805, 1827, 

1843, 1863, 1922, 2472 

Reactive Depression 2460 

Reactive Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


nia] 
Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (Reading) [See Reading Read- 


iness] 
сач (School) [See School Readi- 
ness| 
Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dinl. Reading] 1681, 2111, 2152, 2933, 


‘eading Ability 3063, 3072 
Roads даа 2797, 2815, 2847, 
2864, 2872, 2900, 2927, 2951, 2956, 2961, 
3028, 3046, 3065 

‘eading Ж ОЛЕЛГЕТ. 1815, 2152, 
Em 2886, 2901, 2917, 2926, 2927, 2946, 
2952, 2962, 3011, 3026, 3038, 3063, 3065, 
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й Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 

Resting amil 2109, 2847, 2852 

Ri n , , » 

2867, 2877, 2883, 2886, 2894, 2901, 2914, 

2917, 2947, 2952, 3016, 3038 

R Materials 1815, 2746, 2762, 

2848, 2894, 2895, M RUN 

Reading Measures ] 

Reading Readiness 2109, 2125 

R Skills 1747, 2148, 2877, 2886, 

2894, 2901, 2914, 40 251010 3094 

Ri Speed 2848, 2917, 

yeas hup Also Inductive Deduc- 

tive Reasoning, Inference] 1752, 1761, 

2939, 2962 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 
1 


Recall Learning) 

R ( [See Also Free Recall] 
1786, 1794, 1797, 1800, 1804, 1807, 1808, 
1815, 1817, 2475, 2505, 2591, 2963 
Recency Effect 1802, 2866 

Receptors (Nearal) [See Neural Recep- 
tors 


Recidivism 2691 

Reciprocity 2300, 2308, 2369, 2395 

R tion (Learning) 1683, 1716, 1777, 
1791, 1796, 1801, 1803, 1812, 1814, 2102, 
2145, 2367, 2368 

Reconstruction (Learning) 1785, 1803, 
Reconstructiys: Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 

Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Basketball, Camping, Football, 
Gambling, Sports, Television Viewing] 


Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personne] 
cruitment) 
(Military) [See Military 


(Professional) [See Professional 


Responses 
Reflexes [See Also Eyeblink Reflex, 
Startle Re; ех] 2054, 2058 

Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
ariance] 
ehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
ilitation] 2551, 2687, 


R | 
зя litation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
habitation ‘chosoci j= 
Riosocial Rehabil aan Е ы 
tonal Rehabilitation ent [See Voca- 


Workshops Centers [See Sheltered 


Onverbal Rein 
Orcement, Praise, Punishment, 
Scho ICement Amounts, Reinforcement 

es, Rewards, Self Reinforce- 
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ment, Social Reinforcement, Variable 
Interval Reinforcement, Verbal Rein- 
forcement] 1832, 1858, 2073, 2617, 2839, 
3071 
Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 
Reinforcement Amounts 1872 
Reinforcement 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
tio Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 1854, 1859, 1863, 1871, 
1872, 2020, 2039, 2490, 2512, 2626 
tions 


) [See Peer Relations] 

Relaxation 1835, 3049 
Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
Sensitization Thera; y] 
Reliability (T est) Ba Test дыш) 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] [594, 
2204, 2461, 2760 
Religiosity 2201, 2205 
Reli Affiliation [See Judaism, Ro- 
man Catholicism] 
[See Also Judaism, 
Херон, Котап Catholicism] 2195, 
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Religious Personnel [See Chaplains, 
Priests, Seminarians] 
Reli, [See Also Faith 
Healing, Meditation] 229] 
REM Si 1838, d 2460 
Remedial eading 2956, 3034 

bering [ Retention] 
Remission (Disorders) 2460 
m idi [See Technical Service Per- 
sonnel 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Re 5] 
R Sensitization 2 7 


Republican Party [See Political Parties] 
Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 


[See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories} 
Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Nursing Homes, Psychiatric Hospitals] 
2662, 2885 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Ri i: chosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 

Resonance [See Vibration] 

Respiration 1942, 1955, 1973 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 


Respiratory System [See Nose] 
Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Laryn- 
Kel Disorders, Lun. Disorders] 
'espondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Response Bias 1782, 1823, 2323, e 
‘sponse Frequency 1727, 1872, 1876 
Response Generalization 2627 
Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
Response Latency 1780, 1823, 1868 
Response ers [See Interresponse 
Time, Reaction Time, Response Fre- 
quency, Response Generalization, Re- 
me че Д Response Set] 


Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 


Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
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Conditioned $ i i 
Responses] "PPression, Emotional 


Responsibility 2335, 2343, 
2913, 3046, 3134 > 2349, 2346, 2384, 
Retail Stores [See Shi ing Centers] 


[See [reu ] 
Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


tally) [S. 4 
пеней (Mem у) [See Mentally Re. 


Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition узап), аон 
ашп) 1792, 1810, 1862, 2072, 2285, 
сү 25[5, 2736, 2919, 2933, 2940, 2955, 


2963, 3023 
Measures [See F Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Ress (Learn- 
ing), Reconstruction (Learning)] 
if Also Cones (Eye)] 1924, 
1925, 1947 


1738 
Retirement 3105 
Retroactive Inhibition 1817, 1867 
AM Shift Learning 1609, 1769, 1878, 
Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 


Revolutions (Political) [See Politica] Rev- 


olution] 

[See Also Mone Rewards} 
1976, 2310 ID І 
R (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions] 


Rigidity (Personality) 2373 
Risk [See Also Gambling] 1669, 
2280, 2332, 2401, 2435 


See Methylphenidate] 


Rites eligion) [See Reli ious Practices 
Rites of Passage [See Birth Rites, Mar) 
riage Rites] 


Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 


Chinchillas, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mice, Rats, Squirrels] 
Role ( ) [See Counselor Role] 
Role 2564 


ee Perception 244], 2788, 2799, 2835, 


Role Playing 2214 
Roles [See Also Sex Roles] 3102 
Roman 2257, 2441, 3076 


RT (Response) [See Reaction Time} 
esr Behavior 208 ps » 
Rural Environments . 2265, 2268, 
2573, 2671, 2673, 2800 


Saccharin 2076 
Sadness 2474 

Safety Té o Highway Safety] 3141 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 


Satiation 18 

Satisfaction See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Sa action] 2441, , 

2934, 2984, 3068, 3138 


Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures! 
Fed (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Scales (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 
SERES (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Scales (Preference) 
Measures] 
Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Schizophrenia [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Chronic Schizophrenia] 2025, 
2450, 2452, 2454, 2456, 2457, 2465, 2467, 
2469, 2470, 2477, 2479, 2483, 2487, 2643 
Scholarships [See Educational Financial 
Assistance, 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] 
School 


[See Preference 


Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
School Adjustment 2118, 2841, 2953, 
2992, 2998, 3083 
School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Administrators [See Also School 
Principals, School Superintendents] 
1584, 2768, 2774, 2802, 2808, 2809, 2813, 
2817, 2836, 3037 
School Children 1634, 1636, 1642, 
1654, 1739, 1747, 1751, 1756, 1785, 1789, 
1825, 1828, 2110, 2113, 2120, 2121, 2122, 
2125, 2126, 2128, 2130, 2132, 2134, 2135, 
2138, 2141, 2142, 2147, 2150, 2152, 2153, 
2154, 2156, 2158, 2159, 2162, 2166, 2168, 
2169, 2171, 2227, 2238, 2260, 2287, 2296, 
2299, 2305, 2329, 2336, 2371, 2388, 2398, 
2411, 2476, 2505, 2507, 2508, 2510, 2514, 
2515, 2518, 2525, 2526, 2531, 2532, 2537, 
2585, 2595, 2601, 2612, 2622, 2644, 2652, 
2653, 2656, 2927, 3029 
School And College Ability Test 2932 
School Attendance 3028 
School Counselors 1659, 2601, 2809, 
3003, 3050, 3069, 3073 
School Dropouts 2764, 3028, 3043 
School Enrollment [See School Attend- 
ance, School Suspension] 
School Environment 2128, 2772, 2813, 
2827, 2835, 2876, 2932, 2961, 2978, 3058 
School Facilities [See Also Dormitories, 
Educational Laboratories, Language 
Laboratories] 2775, 2989 
School Federal Aid [See Educational 
Financial Assistance] 
School Financial Assistance [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 
School Integration (Racial) 2811, 2827, 
2958, 2990 
ош Learning 2867, 2896, 2904, 2977, 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Principals 2779, 2782, 2786, 2788, 
2814, 2822, 2825, 3030 
School Psychologists 2808 
School Readiness 2853, 2985 
School Superintendents 2240, 2799, 2823 
School Sus; 3078, 3082 
Schools [See Colleges, Elemen 
Schools, Hi, Schools, Junior Hi 
Schools, Kindergartens] 
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Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 2845, 2887, 2890, 3055 
Sciences [See Anthropology, Biochemis- 
try, Clinical Psychology, Community 
Psychiatry, Comparative Psychology, 
Counseling OCC Developmental 
Psychology, ducational Psychology, 
Epidemiology, Geography, Geriatrics, 
erontology, Medical Sciences, Neu- 
roanatomy, Neurochemistry, Neurology, 
Мешорвуноску Куса Psycholo- 
g Psyc! rm ; Social Psychiatry, 
ocial Psychology, Social Sciences, Soci- 
ology, Surgery, Transcultural Psychia- 


t 

Stientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia] 1571, 
1572, 1596, 2097, 2204, 2323, 2729, 2744 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 

Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 2099 
Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Scopolamine 1870, 1999, 2026 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 

Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Scoring (Testing) 1637, 1644, 1658, 3074, 
3112 

Screening (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening} 

Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sea Gulls 1900 

Secobarbital 2061 

Seconal [See Secobarbital] 

Secondary Education 2774, 2782, 2883, 
2967 

Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills] 

вте tion (Gland) [See Also Lactation] 
1 


Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Security (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Security] 

Sedatives [See Also Amobarbital, Atro- 
pine, Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, Her- 
oin, Hexobarbital, Pentobarbital, Pheno- 
p Scopolamine, Secobarbital] 
ae (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion 

Seizures [See Convulsions] 

Selected Readings 1910 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 

Selection Tests 1633, 3112 

Selective Attention 2378, 2477 

Self Actualization 2437, 2602, 2603, 2702, 
2704, 2741, 2773, 2863, 3105 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Co [See Also Self Esteem] 
1653, 1950, 2113, 2125, 2167, 2296, 2398, 
2420, 2429, 2444, 2501, 2506, 2700, 2704, 
2741, 2791, 2798, 2844, 2860, 2862, 2872, 
2900, 2979, 2985, 2988, 2997, 3007, 3009, 
300, 3031, 3041, 3048, 3052, 3053, 3082, 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control 1829, 1954, 2416, 2423, 
2463, 2631, 2881, 3049 

Self Disclosure 2301, 2326, 2333, 2389, 
2559, 2564, 2812 

Self Esteem 2217, 2274, 2359, 2417, 
2421, 2432, 2724, 2833, 2863, 2899, 2976, 
3001, 3015, 3031 


Self Evaluation 1664, 2188, 2274, 2400, 
2484, 2773, 2798, 2825, 2928, 2935, 2988, 
3039 
Self Image [See Self Concept] 
Self Mutilation 2467, 2489 
Self Perception 1639, 2278, 2312, 2339, 
2347, 2361, 2372, 2383, 2404, 2433, 2435, 
2463, 2604, 2606, 2765, 2773, 2798, 2835 
Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 1831 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 
Self Stimulation 1968, 1976, 2018, 2043, 
2047 
Selfishness 2162 
Semantic Generalization 1824 
Semantics 1753, 1763, 1774, 1791, 2422 
Seminarians 2201, 3076 
Senescence [See Aged] 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sensation [See Perception] 
Sense Organ Disorders [See Menieres 
Disease, Motion Sickness, Nystagmus, 
Otosclerosis] 
Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Cones 
(Eye), Eye (Anaiomy) Retina) 
Sensitivity (Drugs) [: Dmg IU 
Sensitivity (Personality) 1655, 2162, 2570 
Sensitivity Trag ana 2599, 2603, 
2604, 2605, 2606, 2607, 2608, 2615, 2715, 
2742, 2153, 2785, 2801, 2834, 2863 
Sensitization Repression [See Repression 
Sensitization] 
Sensory Adaptation 1712, 1723, 1732, 
1743, 1744, 1947, 1996 
Sensory Deprivation 1844 
Sensory Feedback 1694, 1700 
Sensory Handicaps (Attit Toward) 2535 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
DEMO Neurons [See Also Cones (Eye)] 
191 
Sentence Comprehension 1780 
Sentence Structure 1780, 1820, 2151 
Sentences 1763 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] 
Sequential Learning 1786, 2503 
Serial Learning 1609, 1817, 2866 
Se end 1904, 1984, 1997, 2025, 2027, 
1 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 2090, 2650 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Serum Albumin 2004 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 2509, 2629 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differentiation Disorders [See Geni- 
tal Disorders] 
Sex Education 2910, 2922 
Sex Hormones [See Estradiol, Estrogens, 
Progesterone, Testosterone] 
Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 
Sex Roles 1571, 1660, 1765, 2128, 2160, 
2163, 2170, 2189, 2192, 2210, 2221, 2253, 
2256, 2260, 2262, 2263, 2281, 2297, 2306, 
2424, 2600, 2823, 3061 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Attitudes 1646, 2253, 2257, 2260, 
2609, 2728, 2922 


Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] DDR 
Sexual Delinquency [See Promiscuity] 
Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Incest, Transsexualism, Voyeurism] 
2258, 2552 aa c 

Sexual Disorders (Physiological) [See 
Genital Disorders] 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Impotence] 2609, 2646 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Extra- 
marital Intercourse, Incest, Ra; T 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Shame [See Guilt 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheep 1849, 1880, 1899, 1901 

Sheltered Workshops 2688 

Shock 1877, 1946, 1960 

Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping ‘Centers 3150 

Short Term Memory 1634, 1792, 1799, 
1802, 1803, 1810, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1816, 
1819, 1823, 1867, 2480, 2503, 2505, 2521 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 
Psychotherapy] 

Shoshone Indiaus [See American Indi- 
ans] 

Sibling Relations 2227, 2230, 3085 
Siblings [See Brothers, Heterozygotic 
Twins, Monoz gotic Twins] 

Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, 7 Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Depe: у, Drug Sensitivity, 
Heroin Addiction] 2028, 2376 

Sight Vocabulary 3034 

Sign 3027 

Signal Detection (Perception) 1722, 1773 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Significance] 

iyd (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
lari 


Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
lion, Flight Simulation, Mathematical 
Modeling, Simulation Games] 2732, 
Simulation Games 3091 
шыг» [ See Simulation] 

ersons 2232 
BS 1733 

(Group) [See Grou Size 

Size р tion 1725, 519) 
Skills [See Ability] 
ган Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
kin Electrical [See Skin 
Resistance] 
Skin Resistance 2451 
Зер Пее ^to NREM Sleep, REM 
2000018 , › 1912, 1923, 1941, 
Sleep Deprivation 1963 
р "d Di [See Also Insomnia] 


Slow Wave Slee 
P [See NREM Slee, ] 
seme P n [See Olfactory us 


ats (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 
Snails 199; 


Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
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Social Acceptance 1576, 1655, 2311, 
2321, 2334 


Pei Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 

ment 

Social Adjustment 2179, 2430, 2684, 
Approval 1793, 2158, 2371, 2401, 


2688, 3022, 3032 

2432 

Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Attrib- 
ution, Bargaining, Collective Behavior, 
Competition, ompliance, Conflict, 
Con! ormity (Person: lity), Conversation, 
Cooperation, Criticism; Encouragement, 
Eye Contact, Friendship, Gambling, 
бор Discussion, Group Participation, 
Group Performance, Interpersonal At- 
traction, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Compatibility, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Involve- 
ment, Job Applicant Interviews, Leader- 
ship, Leadershi Style, Militancy, Nego- 
tiation, Nonverbal einforcement, Peer 
Relations, Praise, Psychodiagnostic In- 
terview, Reciprocity, Responsibility, 
Risk Taking, Social Acceptance, Social 
Adjustment, Social Approval, Social 
Dating, Social Facilitation, Social Inter- 
action, Social Perception, Social Rein- 
forcement, Trust (Social Behavior), Ver- 
bal Reinforcement, Victimization, Vio- 
lence] 2833, 3040 

Social Casework 2673, 2674, 2675, 2676 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 1576, 2173, 2178, 2223, 


2734 

Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class] 1697, 2157, 2340, 2482, 
3080 


Social Dating 2347, 2615 

Social se aal [See Also Social 
Isolation] 2075 

Social Desirability 2295, 2347, 2398, 
2502 

Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communes, Com- 
munities, Ghettoes, Home Environment, 
Kibbutz, Neighborhoods, Rural Envi- 
ronments, School Environment, Subur- 
ban Environments, Urban Environ- 
ments, Working Conditions] 2155, 2190, 
2328 


Social ity 2194, 2196, 2210 
Social Femi 2331 

Social Groups [See Minority Groups]. 
Social Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Criticism, 
Power, Prejudice, Social Approval, So- 
cial Desirability, Social Values, Supersti- 
tions] 2218, 2268, 2311, 2383, 2444, 2593, 
2594 


Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), argaining, Collective 
Behavior, Conflict, Conversation, Coop- 
eration, Encouragement, Eye Contact, 
Friendship, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Group Performance, In- 
terpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 


xxi 


Communication, Interperson * 
ibility, Interpersonal d 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Job рр Interviews, Ne- 
Botiation, Peer elations, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Social Datin; Victimi- 
Zation, Violence] 2190, 2096,55 

Бону Isolation 1967, 2052, 2135, 2663, 


Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning, ^ Imprintin » Nonverbal 
Learning] 1793 

Social adjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

Social Mobility 2194 


Social Movements [See Also Activist 
Movements, Homosexual Liberation 
Movement, Student Activism, Womens 
Liberation Movement] 1576, 2325 

Social P. 


L . [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Immigration, Industrializa- 
tion, Racial Integration, School Integra- 
tion (Racial), Social Deprivation, Social 
onnon Social Mobility, Socialization] 


2289, 2292 

Social Reinforcement [See Also Nonver- 
bal Reinforcement, Praise, Verbal Rein- 
forcement] 1793, 2126 


chology, Counseling Psycholo; 
ој aA Psychology, duca oat Psy- 
ci ology, Gerontology, Psychology, So- 
Es Sychology, Sociology] 158 , 2246, 
4 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 2192, 2196 
Social Values 2201, 2256, 2402 
Social work ici Casework] 
Social Workers , 2677, 2710 
Socialization 2163, 3002 
ord Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
tag 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Birth Rites, Cross Cultural Dif- 
ferences, Ethnic Identity, Marriage 
Rites] 2206, 2209, 2223, 2232, 2268, 2458, 
2571, 2710, 2764, 2926, 3110 
nomic Status [See Also Famil 

Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class] 
1636, 2111, 2120, 2169, 2183, 2194, 2287, 
2539, 2573, 2764, 2829, 2961, 2967, 2981, 
3081, 3087, 3089 
Sociology 1576 
Sociometric Tests 2476, 3045 

[See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 1993, 2000 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 
AE Evoked Potentials 1927, 
1930 


Somatotypes 2413 


Somesthetic Perception [See Kinesthetic 
Perception, Pain Perception, Pain 
Thresholds, Tactual Perception] 
Somesthetic Stimulation 1667 
Sons 2231 
Sorority Membership 2965 : ч 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 3 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization See: Auditory Local- 
ization] 
South America 2242 
Southeast Asia 2190 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Organization 1803, 2128, 2152 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) 1712, 
1717, 1897, 2099 
S Perception [See Also Aj 
ovement, Depth Perception, Distance 
Perception, otion Perception, Size 
Discrimination, Spatial Organization, 
Spatial Orientation (Perce, tion), Stereo- 
о Vision] 1717, 1759, 1765, 1914, 
2i 


Special Education 2803, 2808, 2880, 
3010, 3012, 3013, 3015, 3021, 3023, 3028, 
3029, 3030, 3032, 3033, 3036, 3037 
Бут Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See tie Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation) 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
калу Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 

Disabil) 


eM Education 

[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 

cation] 

рса Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
eentally Retarded, Special Education] 

Special ys Handicaps) [See 


Spec Education] 

pecial Education (Visual Handicap) [See 

бре Education, Visually Handi- 

са 

5 3 ial Education Students 3009, 3015, 
3017, 3018, 3019, 3031, 3032 

S Education Teachers 2792, 2808, 
2816, 2817, 2826, 3030, 3037 
pecialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 

Кете Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
ion) 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 

2e And Hearing Measures 1739, 


Speech Колы wipe ics Бе. Also Articu- 
ation ee „ Speech Pauses] 2100, 
Speech De 2653 P | 
velopment 2144, 2151, 2884 
Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Dysarthria, Stuttering] 2524, 


2653 
5 Measures [See Speech And 
Hear Measures] | [М 


Speech Pauses 2105, 2151, 2807 


5 Perception 1739, 1740, 1743, 
D 145, 1747, 2453, 2504 

Speech. (Mechanical) [See 
Synthetic Speech] 


peech y 2655, 2656, 2657 
Speca бее Vel yn 
sponse) [See Reaction Time 
Spinal Cord 1981 А : 


arent 


lucation 
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Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Sports [See Also Basketball, Football] 
1699 

Spouses [See Also Housewives, Wives] 
2226, 2237, 2327, 2742 


1847 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Startle Reflex 1853 
Starvation 1937 
ME Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 


State Trait Anxiety Inventory 2414, 3067 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, F Test, Factor Analysis, 
Mean, Normal Distribution, Predictabil- 
ity (Measurement), Statistical Probabili- 
ty, Statistical GE Variabili! 
Measurement) 1605, 1612, 1630, 1676, 
1677, 1882, 2716 

Statistical Correlation [See Also Linear 
Regression] 2215, 2398, 2449 

Statistical Measurement [See Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Mean, 
Normal ` Distribution, Predictability 
(Measurement), Statistical Probability, 
Variability Measurement] 
Statistica Probability 1676, 1679, 1778, 
2818 

Statistical Significance 1675 

Statistical Tests [See F Test] 

Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 
Validity] 1613 

Status 2189, 2202, 2304, 2357, 3111 
Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Vision 1729 

Stereotaxic Techniques [See Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation] 

Attitudes 1765, 2256, 2260, 

2262, 2263, 2281, 2327, 2340, 2341, 2352, 
2799, 2823, 2895 А 

Stereotyped Behavior 1885, 2066, 2075, 
2090, 2600 

Sterilization (Sex) [See Also Castration, 
Ovariectomy] 2225 

Steroids [See Also Corticosteroids, Cor- 
ticosterone, Cortisone] 1994 

Stimulation [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Aversive Stimulation, emical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Self Stimu- 
lation, Somesthetic Stimulation, Visual 
Stimulation] 

Stimulators (Apparatus) 1600, 1607, 1622 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Ambiguity 1709 
Stimulus 2112 
Stimulus Complexity 1733, 1776, 1805, 
1822, 1840, 2137, 2523 
Stimulus Control 1969 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 


vation, Sensory _ rivation, Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 


Stimulus Discrimination 1704, 1826, 1902 
Stimulus Duration 1690, 1695, 1701, 
Stimulus Expos 
Time [See Stimuli 
т а [ lus 


Stimulus Frequency 1726, 1746, 1757, 
1936 
Stimulus Intensity 1616, 1695, 1742, 
1749, 1908 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval] 1745, 1810 
Stimulus Novelty 1716, 1858, 1895, 2107 
Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Stimulus Complexity, 
Stimulus Duration, Stimulus Frequency, 
Stimulus Intensity, Stimulus Intervals, 
Stimulus Novelty, Stimulus Salience, 
Stimulus Similarity, Stimulus Variabili- 
1687, 1762 di 
itimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


] 

Sine Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 1727, 1751, 
1800, 1840, 2140, 2523, 2919 
Stimulus Salience 1733, 1826 
Stimulus Similarity 1685, 1768, 1806, 
1824, 3096 
Stimulus Variability 1683, 1695, 1717, 
1733, 1738, 1796 
Stipends [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] 

Stomach 1960 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Strategies 1752, 1761, 1764 

Strength (Physical) [See Physical 
Strength] 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
Occupational Stress, Physiological 
Stress, Psychological Stress] 1963, 2172, 
2418, 2987. 

Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Structuralism 1593 
Student Activism 2323 
Student Admission Criteria 2716, 2783, 
2948, 2957 
Student Attitudes 1697, 2350, 2652, 2768, 
2772, 2776, 2804, 2825, 2837, 2850, 2860, 
2865, 2868, 2870, 2890, 2891, 2898, 2916, 
2934, 2944, 2946, 2950, 2964, 2966, 2968, 
2969, 2970, 2976, 2978, 2989, 2990, 2994, 
2995, 2997, 2999, 3001, 3005, 3006, 3007, 
3010, 3022, 3031, 3046, 3047, 3058, 3133 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 2791, 2795, 2810, 2816, 
2819, 2821, 2824, 2828, 2991 
Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Community College 
Students, Dental Students, Elementary 
School Students, Foreign Students, 

Graduate Students, High School Stu- 

dents, Junior Ні School Students, 

Kindergarten Students, Medical Stu- 

dents, Nursery School Students, Nursing 

Students, ROTC Students, Seminarians, 

Special Education Students, Transfer 

Students] 1651, 2768, 2811, 2820, 2868, 

2955, 3064, 3082 

Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


ies 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

SIMI Habits 2852, 2882, 2933, 2950, 


Stuttering 2657 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) 2104, 2390, 
Submarines 3142 


Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional лош 

Subtests 2142, 

Suburban Environments 2265, 2800, 
2826, 2925 

Success [See Achievement] 5 

Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 

Si [See Also Glucose] 1698, 1859, 
2080 


Suggestibility 1837 
Suicide 2486. 2489, 2493, 2578 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention 2493 
Superior Colliculus 1914 
Superstitions 2379 
Supervisors [See Management Person- 
ne 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Sy ression] 
Surgery Bee Also erasa Д Au- 
topsy, Castration, M ELO ympa- 
thectomy, уавооту] 1601, 2124 
Surgical Patients 2495 
Surveys [See Consumer Surveys] 
a (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 
Бату (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 

easures] 
Susceptibility t Tvpnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 
тур (School) [See School Suspen- 
ion 
Suspicion 2387 
Sweden 2530 
Sel 745 

yl Reasoning [See Inductive 

luctive Reasonin, ( 
2106, 2203, 2262 


Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 


y Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, олаи 
е Dopamine, Epinephrine, Fenflura- 

» ‘Soproterenol, Norepin hrine] 
aan Б Professional’ Meetings 
posia; 
Symptoms [See Also Anorexia Nervosa, 
R Oxi; Apraxia, Automatism, Body 
Hocking, “Onvulsions, Distractibility, 
daPerkinesis, Hype: hagia, Hypochon- 
H asis, Insomnia, scle Contraction 
eadache. pA ies Shock] 2449, 


si mapses 1916, 1921, 1997 

Also Downs S drome, 
Xorsakorts Psychosis, Menierez D Disease] 
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21015, i Also Sentence Structure] 


Synthetic Speech 2101 
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Systematic Desensitization Therapy 
2609, 2621, 3049 


T Groups [See Sensitivit Trainin, 
Tachistoscopic Presentation 1598 lg 16 


Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 


tion 1700, 1930, 1989 
Talent [See Ability] 
MN [See Gi ed] 

‘ask Complexity 1710, 1760, 2126, 2875, 
On ao ans, 3127 

ask Difficulty [See Task Com lexit 
ае Discrimination [Sce Taste UR 
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JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


11271. ?Conger, Anthony L. & Cole, John p. *(Duke U) «Who's 
crazy in Manhattan: A reexamination ‘of “Treatment of psychologi- 
cal disorders among urban children.” Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 43(2). 179—182. *Reanalyzed 
data reported by T. S. Langner et al 7(see PA. Vol. 52:8150) оп the 
prevalence of psychological disturbances in children from welfare 
and cross-section homes. Results indicate that the data show no 

meaningful differences in means or skew and a paradoxical greater 

heterogeneity among welfare children. 
variance is clearly attributable to the differential reliability of final 
scores, and perhaps the remaining difference is due to between- 
rater differences, Unless other factors were operating, 2 possible 
conclusions are tenable: Either welfare children manifest both more 
health and more disturbance than cross-section children or there 
are no differences in disorder between the populations. A 3rd con- 
clusion is also offered: The populations do actually differ, but the 
manner in which the disturbance was viewed, rated, and compared 
necessarily obscured any differences. °(15 ref,)—° Journal Abstract. 


4—Record number. 
2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many às four are listed; if there are 
more than four, the first is listed followed by “et al." Succes- 
sion marks (i.e. Jr., 11, 111, etc) are not given. 
3—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 
4—Article title, including ‘subtitles: If the original article is in a 
foreign language, the translated title Is given in brackets and 
the language of the original article Is indicated in parentheses. 
5—Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 
6—Text of abstract. 
7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. If an 
abstract number is unavailable at time of publication, the issue 
number is given. Consult the Author Index of the PA issue 
noted in order to determine the record number for the article. 
B—Summaries included in the primary publication are listed when 
in language(s) other than that of the article. 
ete of references is included when there are 15 or more 
isted, 
10—Abstract source. 


BOOK CITATION 


12553, *Weiner, Irving B. *(Ed). 4(Case Western Reserve U). 
Clinical methods in psychology. "New York, NY: *John Wiley & 
Sons, * 1976. 9 xvi, 10 678 p. ™ $24.95 12 

1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 
more than four, the first is listed followed by “et al." Succes- 
sion marks (1.ө., Jr., II, Ill, etc) are not given. 

3—Designation of editor. 

4—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

§—Book title: If the book is In a foreign language, the original 
title is given followed by а translated title and the language of 
the book is indicated in parentheses. 

6—Place of publication. 

7—Publisher. 

8—Year of publication, 

9—Prepagination. 

10—Total pagination. 
11—Price. 
12—Annotation occasionally follows. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


12589. Lubin, Bernard, ?(U Houston) ‘Group therapy. 5 I. B. 
Weiner (Ed), Clinical methods in psychology. New Vor NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 393-450. d 
1—Record number. 
2—Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; if there 
are more than four, the first is listed followed by "е! al." Suc- 
cession marks (i.e., Jr., 11, Ill, etc) are not given. 
3—Affiliation of first-named author only. 
4— Chapter title. 
5— Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 
6— Chapter pagination. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL ANNOTATION 


Announcements of instructional material (e.g., textbooks, taped 
lectures, films, or a combination of teaching media), are annotated 
in the following manner: 

1. Text: 

2. Form; 


ifferent types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 


definition of their elements. 


з. "by" (author's field if not obvious from other information in 
the title or annotation) 
4, “for”. (student population). 
Punctuation (colon and semi colon) is used to separate the informa- 
tion on the first two items, and the phrase is ended with a period. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION: PA has subsections for some of the 
46 major classification categories, These are displayed in the Table 
of Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to а 
narrower topic than the major categories under a single heading. 
Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the 
subsections are listed first and followed by abstracts that are 
relevant both to a major category and also to the subsections. It is 
expected that this will help readers locate material related to their 
interests more quickly. 


In addition to commonly understood abbrevia- 
tions* (including all units of measurement, educational degrees, 
standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and feference 
terms), standard abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts 
records are: 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


CA — chronological age 

CNS = central nervous system 

CR conditioned response 

cs conditioned stimulus 

DRL differential reinforcement of low rates (of responding) 


E = experimenter 


ECS electroconvulsive shock 

EKG electrocardiogram (graph) 

EMG electromyogram (graph) 

EPPS Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Exp experiment 

ЕІ fixed interval (reinforcement) 

FR fixed ratio (reinforcement) 

GPA grade point average 

GSR galvanic skin response 

ip intraperitoneal (ly) (injections) 

iv — intravenous (ly) (injections) 

MA = mental age 

МАО = monoamine oxidase 

MMPI = Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


NREM = nonrapid eye movement 
REM 'apid eye movement 
ROTC = Reserve Officer's Training Corps 


RT eaction time 

s ubject 

SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

TAT = Thematic Apperception Test 

UCR unconditioned response 

ucs unconditioned stimulus 

us United States of America 

USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

vi variable interval (reinforcement) 

VR variable ratio (reinforcement) 

WAIS Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

wisc Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
46 PF = Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 


Computer languages and computer names will also be used without 
definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, FORTRAN, IBM 360. 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


Afri 


= Afrikaans Iran = Iranian 
Alba Albanian Ital = Italian 
Arab Arabic Japn Japanese 
Bulg Bulgarian Lith Lithuanian 
Chin Chinese Norg Norwegian 
Czec Czech Polh = Polish 
Danh Danish Port = Portuguese 
Duth Dutch Romn = Romanian 
Finn Finnish Russ = Russian 
Flem Flemish Sloe = Slovene 
Fren French Slok 
Geor = Georgian Span 
Germ German Srer 
Grek Greek Swed 
Hebr Hebrew Turk 
Hung = Hungarian Ukrn Ukranian 

Yugo = Yugoslavian 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
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3152. Davidoff, Linda L. (Essex Community Coll) 
Introduction to psychology. New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1975. xiv, 560 p. $13.95. — Text: book; for 
undergraduates. 

3153. Lewi, P. J.; Van Bever, W. F. & Janssen, P. A. 
(Janssen Pharmaceutica Research Lab, Beerse, Belgium) 
Classification and discrimination for data analysis in 
pharmacology. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 35(2), 403-407. — Describes classification 
and discrimination as methods of inference and decision- 
making in pharmacological data analysis. Principal 
components and multiple discriminant analysis are 
applied to animal and human spectra of 24 neuroleptics. 
A preliminary step is required to separate differences in 
potency from the spectral information. —Journal 
abstract. 

3154. Prociuk, Terry J. & Lussier, Richard J. (U 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Internal-external locus 
of control: An analysis and bibliography of two years of 
research (1973—1974). Psychological ^ Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1323-1337. —An analysis and 
bibliography of 277 locus of control studies published in 
1973 and 1974, classified into 17 categories of current 
research interest, indicates that (a) Rotter's Internal-Ex- 
ternal Control Scale was employed in 69% of the 
empirical studies; (b) the research was reported in 75 
different journals; and (c) 19% of the studies were 
published in Psychological Reports. (12 p ref) 


Parapsychology 


3155. Bron, Bernhard. (U Bonn Nervenklinik, W 
Germany) [The phenomenon of possession.] (Germ) 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1975, Vol 18(1), 16-29. —Examines 
4 typical examples of the phenomenon of possession in 

oung people in the light of the psychiatric, psychoana- 
ус, and theological understanding of possession. 
Possession chiefly involves young people, who do not 
have hysterical fits or psychotic episodes during spiritual- 
ist practices but who y tend to take a strong 
interest in occultism, often consume drugs, and have 
contacts with groups with a strong interest in demonolo- 

. —Journal abstract. j 

3156. Reichbart, Richard. Psi phenomena and Tolstoi. 
Journal of the American Society for Ps chical Research, 
1976(Jul), Vol 70(3), 249-265. — Describes psi phenome- 
na, revolving around the theme of suicidal death, in 
Tolstoi's Anna Karenina, and relates them to events in 
Tolstoi's life and presentiments he had of his own death. 
The novel includes psi correspondences in dreams, psi- 
related hypnagogic cee О dreams, and psi- 
dynamic “coincidences.” The phenomena are included 


in such a way as to make it apparent that Tolstoi was 
fully aware of substitutions and condensations in 
dreams, of the use of residues (both prior and precogni- 
tive) taken from the experience of ihe dreamer, and of 
cross-correspondences between dreams of individuals. 
The phenomena described are essential to the novel's 
structure. —R. A. White. 


History & Philosophies & Theories 


3157. Blumenthal, Arthur L. (U Massachusetts, 
Boston) A reappraisal of Wilhelm Wundt. American 
тосо i 1975(Nov), Vol 30(11), 1081-1088. —Reex- 
amines the psychology of Wundt on the occasion of the 
centenary of his influence in founding experimental 
psychology. Historical accounts of Wundt that arose in 
the early 20th century are considered as heavily in error, 
particularly concerning the issues of mind-body dualism, 
elementalism, and associationism. The central theme in 
Wundt's psychology is selective volitional attention. 
Modern cognitive psychology and research on human 
information-processing revives Wundt's work. Examples 
are given in 6 areas: cognitive control, psycholinguistics, 
abnormal behavior, emotion, information-processing, 
and cultural psychology. The influence of changing and 
conflicting Zeitgeists upon Wundt's psychology is dis- 
cussed. —Author abstract. 

3158. Cabrer, Francisco; Daza, Berta C. & Ribes, 
Emilio. (Ciudad U, Chinhuahua, Mexico) [Behavior 
theory: New concepts or new parameters?] (Span) 
Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 1975(Jul), 
Vol 1(2), 191-212. —Analyzed a group of *abnormal" 
phenomena for behavior theory, such as autoshaping, 
automaintenance, adjunctive behavior, and noncontin- 
gent reinforcement. Émphasis on the physical character- 
istics of the experimental environment, the continuous 
properties of behavior, and the temporal parameters of 
stimulation is needed to integrate these apparently 
contradictory data. The literature is reviewed, and 
experiments carried out by the authors are discussed. In 
addition, a theoretical approach based on parametric 
analysis is contrasted to a problem-centered approach. 
(Spanish abstract) (52 ref) —English abstract. 

3159. Chodorkoff, Bernard & Baxter, Seymour. (De- 
troit Psychiatric Inst, MI) “Secrets of a Soul:” An early 
psychoanalytic film venture. American Imago, 
1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 319-334. —Describes a 1926 
German film which was the first to deal explicitly with 
the psychoanalytic concept of the mind, the causation of 
neurosis, and the psychoanalytic method of treatment. 
The film was successful and, despite certain criticisms, is 
regarded as a representative document of the psychoana- 
lytic views of its day. 
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3160. Crawford, Charles B. & Nirmal, Bruce. (Simon 
Fraser U, Burnaby, Canada) A multivariate study of 
measures of creativity, achievement, motivation, and 
intelligence in secondary school students. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
189-201. —Administered tests of R. B. Cattel’s (1965, 
1971) fluid and crystallized intelligence and ergs and 
sentiments (e.g., Culture Fair Intelligence Test and the 
School Motivation Analysis Test), and the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking to 163 9th graders. Results 
support the hypothesized distinction between fluid and 
crystallized intelligence, but they indicate that the 
distinction between ergs (defined as traits reflecting basic 
biological needs for emotional expression) and senti- 
ments (defined as source traits which come into existence 
because of an individual's contacts with important 
cultural institutions) may be more conceptual than 
empirical. Multivariate analyses of these results and 
achievement data substantiate the importance of institu- 
tionally learned intellectual skills in both achievement 
and creativity. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3161. Fain, Michel. [About a “childhood memory of 
Leonardo da Vinci."] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psycha- 
nalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 315-322. — Discuss- 
es Freud's essay on Leonardo da Vinci, along with Totem 
and Taboo . 

3162. Himmelfarb, Samuel. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) On 
scale value and weight in the weighted averaging model 
of integration theory. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 580-583. —Attempts to 
clarify the distinction between scale value and weight in 
integration theory by considering parallels in Newtonian 
mechanics. It is shown that if the impact or force of a 

іесе of information varies from situation to situation, at 
east a 2-parameter model, one parameter of which is not 
a constant, is required. This is true even fora change of 
scale value theory. It is further argued that direct 
empirical proof for the assumption of scale value 
constancy is not necessary. The validity of the model 
rests on goodness of fit, as must alternative theoretical 
formulations. —Journal abstract. 

3163. Jenkins, H. M. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Behavior theory today: A return to fundamen- 
tals. Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 
1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 39—54. — Discusses recent trends in 
behavior theory, and in particular their bearing on 3 
questions fundamental to behavior theory. (à) What 
reinforces a response? Two recent developments of great 
interest and potential are К. Herrnstein’s formulation of 
the relative law of effect and J. Platt’s analysis of 
shaping. (b) What produces stimulus control? L. Kamin's 
series of experiments on overshadowing and blocking, 
and R. Rescorla's work on the stimulus-reinforcer 
relation have greatly changed our concepts of the 
necessary conditions for stimulus control. (c) How do the 
stimulus-reinforcer and  response-reinforcer relations 
combine in the control of behavior? Autoshaping, like 
Breland's observations on misbehavior, force us to 
consider the joint action of the stimulus-reinforcer and 
response-reinforcer relations. It raises the possibility that 
the stimulus-reinforcer relation can exert a dominant role 
in developing and maintaining directed actions of the 
whole organism. A theme is abstracted from these 
diverse developments: The effect of a reinforcer depends 
on a context. It is not enough to know that a certain 
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movement or stimulus was followed by a reinforcer. It is 
necessary to learn how to incorporate the setting of that 
event within an extended interval. Moreover, a reinforcer 
occurs in an immediate context that includes multiple 
stimuli bearing different relations to the reinforcer. 
Multiple determination must be recognized and its rules 
must be learned. (Spanish summary) (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3164. Johnson, Richard E. (U Regina, Canada) In 
quest of a new psychology: Toward a redefinition of 
humanism. New York, NY: Human Sciences Press, 
1975. 348 p. —Questions the validity of the rational- 
empirical model of psychology as a physical science and 
proposes instead a humanistic psychology which is based 
on an existential view of human freedom and is closely 
related to Н. Bergson's concept of the élan vital. 

3165. Kantor, J. R. (U Chicago) Psychology, physics, 
and metaphysics. Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la 
Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 31-38. —Consonant with 
the social, political; and economic crises of current days 
scientists as „well as laymen seek security in the 
transcendent world of metaphysics. Especially is this true 
of physicists though they are ensconced in what is 
regarded as the most stable of sciences. Thus P. W. 
Bridgman, who made operational principles popular, 
finaly resorted to a solipsistic form of psychism. He 
found support for his departure from things and events 
of nature in the mentalistic psychology of the Middle 
Ages and more recent times. It is argued that an 
acquaintance with scientific psychology will serve as an 
antidote to this deplorable retreat of science into 
transcendentalism. (Spanish summary) —Journal 
abstract. 

3166. Moulder, James. (Rhodes U, Grahamstown, S 
Africa) The mind-brain identity thesis: A critical 
evaluation of five models. South African Journal of 
Psychology, 1975, Vol 5, 62-73. —Discusses some general 
features of the mind-brain identity thesis which have 
important implications for psychology. The need for the 
thesis is explained along with a clarification of the nature 
of the postulated identity between mental states and 
brain states. Five models which often occur in exposi- 
tions of the identity thesis are evaluated. It is argued that 
the identity thesis deserves serious attention by psycholo- 
gists because it is a viable alternative to both dualism 
and behaviorism. —Journal abstract. 

3167. Rachman, S. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The passing of the two-stage theory of fear 
and avoidance: Fresh possibilities. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 125-131. —Summarizes the 2 
stage theory of fear and avoidance and notes its relation 
to the 2-factor theory of learning. The major critical 
arguments and evidence are presented to show why the 
2-stage theory is inadequate. Some of the theoretical and 
clinical consequences of this conclusion are presented 
and evaluated. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

. 3168. Rossi, Ino (Ed). (St John’s U) The unconscious 
in culture: The structuralism of Claude Lévi-Strauss in 
perspective. New York, NY: E.P. Dutton, 1974. xvii, 487 
p. $6.95. —Attempts to demonstrate the scientific 
usefulness of anthropological structuralism by clarifying 
its theoretical and methodological premises, by discuss- 
ing types of ethnological applications and Suggestin: 

stronger procedures, and by comparing it with eu 
cybernetic, Marxist, and existentialist approaches. } 
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3169. Ryan, Bruce A. (Victoria U, Wellington, New 
Zealand) Jean Jacques Rousseau as a behaviour 
modifier: The technology of a romantic behaviorist. 
Delta, 1975(Jun), No 16, 34-43. — Questions the widely 
held view that Jean Jacques Rousseau was opposed to all 
control over children. Evidence from Rousseau's writings 
is presented to support the view that he favored control 
in education and development. He did object, however, 
to control that was incompatible with nature. Some of his 
methods are very similar to those of current behavior 
modification. It is felt that careful examination of his 
works might help to eliminate some of the misunder- 
standings between those who advocate and those who 
oppose behavior modification approaches. —M. H. Apt. 

3170. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U) Psychology To 
the Finland Station in The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth Century Philosophers. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(11), 1072-1080. —The occasion 
of the dedication of a new psychology building is used to 
raise some questions about how the field of. psychology 
has tended to be dominated by certain values and 
attitudes on the basis of which its members, if not its 
subfields, are “ranked.” These values are initially 
illustrated by summarizing 2 modern classics, each of 
which treats the history of the belief that reason and 
science will produce a heaven on earth, a belief that 
initially had a liberating effect on thought and action but 
over time was transmuted into confining dogma. This 
point is then applied to the history of American 
psychology, specifically in relation to the disagreements 
between G. S. Hall and W. James about the scope and 
methods of the infant field. The consequences of the 
"victory" of Hall's narrow scientism are critically 
examined. — Author abstract. 

3171. Scull, Andrew T. (U Pennsylvania) Cyclical 
trends in psychiatric practice: The case of Bettelheim 
and Тике. Social Science & Medicine, 1975(Nov-Dec), 
Vol 911-12), 633-640. —Considers that psychiatric 
historians like to buttress psychiatry’s claims to scientific 
status by presenting a picture of the history of the field 
dominated by a “march of progress” motif; successive 
theoretical advances allegedly find themselves reflected 
in cumulative therapeutic progress. But an alternative, 
more skeptical view may be advanced, one which draws 
attention to the curiously cyclical character of therapeu- 
tic practices in psychiatry and which views the “theoreti- 
cal advances” as often no more than more elaborate and 
intellectually sophisticated ideological rationalizations of 
otherwise shopworn approaches. The evidence presented 
in this paper, which takes the form of a detailed 
comparison of the therapies employed by the Samuel 
Tuke family in 1814 and by Bruno Bettelheim in 1974, 
provides important support for the latter position. 
—Journal abstract. 

3172. Skirbekk, Sigurd. (Inst for Social Research, 
Oslo, Norway) Psychoanalysis and self-understanding: 
A critique of naturalistic interpretation of man. (Trans 
A. Despard). Pittsburgh, PA: Duquesne U Press, 1976. 
ix, 151 p. $8. —Presents a translation of central chapters 
of a previous book which deal with psychoanalysis and 
with a critique, in terms of transcendental philosophy, of 
certain interpretations of man which derive from 
psychoanalytic thinking. К 

3173. Thorne, Frederick C. Some basic postulates of 
"state" psychology. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
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1974(7ш), Vol 30(3), 420-427. —Examines Some postu- 
lates (e.g., mental status concept, the law of probabilistic 
biologic determination, and the unitary process in 
nature) of "state" psychology that differ basically from 
classical personality structure and trait theory and that 
may be considered fundamental to all models of man 
that incorporate psychological state phenomena. It is 
pointed out that a good way to begin the study of state 
Psychology is to rethink ail Psychological concepts in 
terms of integrative psychology, emphasize critical events 
rather than traits or structures, and study states of 
consciousness more intensively to discover their role in 
behavior determination. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


3174. Amenta, Robert B. (U Southern California) The 
development of an observation instrument for the 
evaluation of small group discussion. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 162. 

3175. Anders, Thomas F. & Sostek, Anita M. (Stan- 
ford U Medical School) The use of time lapse video 
recording of sleep-wake behavior in human infants. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 13(2), 155-158. —De- 
scribes the use of time-lapse video recording of sleep- 
wake states in human HE Polygraphic studies were 
carried out simultaneously to evaluate validity. Six 
normal, full-term infants were each recorded twice: at 2 
and 8 wks of age. Behavioral and physiologic states were 
scored from the video and polygraphic records, горад 
tively, according to standard criteria. Interrater reliabili- 
ty for the video tapes was 0.92. In comparing the 
polygraphically determined states with the video scoring, 
à significant overall product-moment correlation of .79 
was obtained for all states and ages. Similarly, the 
individual state correlations at both ages were statistical- 
ly significant between the systems. Wakefulness was the 
most highly correlated stàte. Active-REM sleep was 
more highly correlated in the younger age roup, while 
quiet-NREM was more highly correlated in the older age 
group. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3176. Barsuhn, Craig. (Upjohn Company, CNS 
Diseases Research, Kalamazoo, MI) The measurement 
of nanogram amounts of piperidine in tissues by gas 
chromatography. Life Sciences, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(4), 
419-422. —Used a new method for determining picam- 
ole quantities of piperadine in the brain tissues of male 
CF-I mice to investigate whether the drug might be 
connected with the sleep-wakefulness mechanisms in the 
mouse. No significant difference was found between the 
concentrations of piperidine in the brains of active and 
behavioral sleeping Ss. —Journal abstract. 

3177. Croskerry, P. G.; Smith, G. K.; Leon, L. N. & 
Mitchell, E. A. (McMaster U, Hamilton, Canada) An 
inexpensive system for continuously recording maternal 
behavior in the laboratory rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 223-225. 

3178. Curry, Stephen H. & Evans, Susan. (London 
Hosp Medical Coll, England) Assay of 7-hydroxychlor- 
promazine, and failure to detect more than small 
quantities, in plasma of responding schizophrenics. 
Psycho, harmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(5), 
481—490. —Describes a method for the assay of 7- 
hydroxychlorpromazine in biological fluids. The stages 
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of the method are extraction into ether, back extraction 
into acid, alkalinization and further extraction into ether, 
evaporation of the extract to dryness, and gas-chroma- 
tography of the extracted material as a silylated 
derivative using conditions previously described for 
chlorpromazine. The method is applicable to certain 
other hydroxylated chlorpromazines, but it is not 
superior to existing methods for the assay of nonhydrox- 
ylated analogues. Only small quantities of 7-hydroxy- 
chlorpromazine were detected in the plasma of 38 
schizophrenics showing a satisfactory clinical response, 
even when the compound was present in urine, providing 
strong evidence that the presence of 7-hydroxychlorpro- 
mazine in blood is not a prerequisite of successful 
therapy. —Journal abstract. 

3179. DeLucia, Clement & Bullinger, Andre. (Brown 


U) A device to record infant head position. Journal of 


Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 
363-365. —Describes a system to indicate left-to-right 
head position. It is limited to indicating relative left-right 
movements without vertical or up-down discrimination. 
Although developed for newborns, the system can be 
adapted for use with older Ss. 

3180. Denenberg, Victor H.; Gartner, Joseph & Myers, 
Michael. (U Connecticut) Absolute measurement of 
open-field activity in mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
1975(Nov), Vol 15(5), 505-509. —Tested an automated 
open field which measures the absolute distance traveled 
by an animal. A previous study, using this field to 
measure the activity of mice, obtained a correlation of 
:92 between absolute distance traveled and number of 
Squares entered as measured by an observer. That 
finding was confirmed in the present study (r — .91) in 
48 male Rockland Swiss albino mice. Based on absolute 
measurements it was found that Ss were equally active 
whether an observer was present or absent, and that they 
were significantly more active when tested in darkness. 
Regression analyses of both studies revealed that there 
were observer-dependent measurement errors which 
varied as a function of size of the field: with a 61-cm 
square field errors in measurement were essentially 
constant throughout the range studied; however, with a 
105-cm square field the errors changed systematically as 
the activity of the Ss increased. —Journal abstract. 

3181. Døving, Kjell B. & Schieldrop, Bonsak. (U Oslo 
Inst of Zoophysiology, Norway) An apparatus based on 
turbulent mixing for delivery of odorous stimuli. 
Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 371-374. 
—Describes a simple of olfactometer adaptable for 
animal and human experimentation which is based on a 
principle of thorough turbulent mixing and which allows 
accurate determination of stimulus composition, concen- 
tration, and duration. Several odors may be introduced 
simultaneously. 

3182. Endicott, Jean; Spitzer, Robert L. & Fleiss, 
Joseph L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) 
Mental Status Examination Record (MSER): Reliability 
and validity. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(May-Jun), 
Vol 16(3) 285-301. —Describes the development, 
reliability, and validity of 20 factor analytically based 
psychopathology scales of the MSER, a clinical record- 
keeping form used in a computerized psychiatric record 
system, the Multi-State Information System for Psychiat- 
ric Patients. The MSER scoring system summarizes the 
information contained in 392 items descriptive of the 
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patient; findings from 2,001 newly admitted. inpatients 
were used for its development. 152 of the 392 items were 
judged to be clinically relevant and statistically adequate 
for the evaluation of psychopathology and were included 
in a factor analysis. Two items, Alcohol Abuse and Drug 
Abuse, were essentially uncorrelated with the remaining 
items, but were sufficiently important to be included in 
the summary scoring system; these 2 items along with the 
18 derived factors are described. Findings suggest that 
the MSER scales might be useful in research studies, are 
reliable and valid, can discriminate between several 
patient groups, and can measure change due to treat- 
ment or other factors. —L. Gorsey. 

3183. Evans, Mark S. & Dabbs, James M. (Georgia 
State U) COMPAR: Introducing subjects to (fictional) 
others via computer terminal. Personality & Social 
Расу Bulletin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 592-595. —De- 
scribes COMPAR, a program which generates descrip- 
tions of fictional others based on a S's description of 
himself. The S sits at a computer terminal, where he or 
she completes an attitude questionnaire. A computer file 
controls the number of fictional others that will be 

enerated and the degree of attitudinal similarity 

tween the S and each of the others. COMPAR 
automates an otherwise tedious procedure, Ss enjoy 
participating, and it can be used for a variety of studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

3184. Galvan, Enriqueta & Ribes, Emilio. (U Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, Ciudad Obregón) [Some com- 
mentaries on behavioral observation procedures.] 
(Span) Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 
1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 75-78. —Selected 2 behaviors of a 
nursery-school boy and evaluated the data provided by2 
time-sampling observation procedures and a continuous 
observation method. Differences were found, both in 
frequency and in temporal trend of the behaviors, 
between the temporal procedures and the continuous 
observation method, alt! ough they were all used at the 
same time. A oe sci is made for carrying out 
parametric research on behavioral observation proce- 
dures. — English abstract. 

3185. Gilpin, Andrew R. (U Northern Iowa) Con- 
founding experimenter effects in conceptual tempo 
research: Methodological note. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1066. — Standard procedures 
for assessing conceptual tempo involve pooling latency 
and error scores for all Ss and then erforming a double 
median split. If data collected by different Es are to be 
pooled in this way, a preliminary check for possible 
overall E differences is urged. 

3186. Hafeez, M. A. & Barber, B. J. (U Kentucky 
School of Biological Sciences) A method for monitoring 
spontaneous locomotor activity and resting behavior in 
ae ноо & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 

3187. Harper, Ronald M.; Hoppenbrouw Toke & 
Ross, S. A. (УА mop Sepulveda, CA) A new technique 
for long-term rec ing of eye movements in infants. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 109-112. —Describes a device for 
recording eye movements from infants over long time 
periods. The device consists of an infrared light-emitting 
diode and a phototransistor mounted in a small package 
which covers one eye. The eyepiece is insensitive to 
EEG, EKG, or EMG potentials, and avoids irritation of 
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the infant's skin from application of electrode paste. 
Detection of eye movements compares favorably to 
conventional eye movement electrodes. 

3188. Hoon, Peter W.; Wincze, John P. & Hoon, 
Emily F. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Canada) Physiological 
assessment of sexual arousal in women. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 196-204. —Conducted a study 
to validate the use of vaginal photoplethysmography 
along with 6 other physiological measures for the 
asssessment of sexual arousal in women. Six women, all 
of whom had had intercourse at least 11 times, in 
counterbalanced order were presented control, dysphor- 
ic, and sexually arousing videotapes. Subjective ratings 
revealed that Ss experienced moderate levels of sexual 
and anxiety arousal during the videotapes, and compre- 
hension quizzing at the end of the experiment showed 
that Ss attended to the content. Heart rate, heart rate 
variability, and skin conductance response failed to 
discriminate between any of the videotapes. In order 
from highest to lowest sensitivity, vaginal blood volume, 
skin conductance, systolic and diastolic blood pressure, 
and forehead temperature showed significant increases 
during the erotic videotape. Though sensitive, skin 
conductance appeared to be unreliable. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3189. Kearsley, Gregory P. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Systems simulation: A simulation model of 
psychological epistemology: METO, EMPO, and RATIO. 
Behavioral Science, 1976(May) Vol 21(2), 128-133. 
—Argues for the study of knowledge from a psychologi- 
cal perspective (ie. as the process of knowing). A 
simulation model of psychological epistemology, and 3 
function programs are presented which explicate the 3 
basic epistemic styles of rationalism (RATIO), empiri- 
cism (EMPO), and metaphorism (METO). As a test of 
plausibility, performance of the model is compared to 
that of 8 undergraduates who were given the 90-item 
Psychol-Epistemological Profile, a task involving the 
relational ordering of nonsense sentences. The implica- 
tions of psychological epistemology for the behavioral 
study of the acquisition of knowledge are briefly 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3190. Lavenhar, S. R. & Palanker, A. L. (Biometric 
Testing Inc, Whippany, NJ) Cannula system for local 
stimulation of the rat brain. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 351—352. 

3191. Lumsden, Ernest A. (U North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Utilizing the counter on a tape recorder as a time- 
monitoring device. Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 93(1) 101-103. —Describes a procedure which 
yields a graph depicting the relationship between the 
counter revolutions on a tape recorder (audio or video) 
and the cumulative recording time that has accrued since 
the counter reading was "zero." These data can readily 
be used in the later analyses of any recorded material to 
facilitate determination of the duration of the entire 
recorded session, stimulus conditions, and shorter events 
that occurred intermittently within the entire session. 
More importantly, it greatly facilitates any time-sam- 
pling procedure. —Journal summary. 7 . 

3192. Lund, Charles A. (U Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) A reliable, inexpensive device for 
recording head-turning. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 361—362. —Describes a 
$40 device that automatically records and signals 
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criterion head-turns, thereby eliminating errors of judg- 
ment to determinations of interobserver reliability. A 
minimum of discomfort in newborns was experienced 
with the apparatus. 

3193. Maruyama, Kinya et al. (Tohoku U, Sendai, 
Japan) A driving recorder of equipment-free type (dreft) 
and its application to analysis of natural driving 
behavior including eye movements. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1975 Vol 34(1-4), 110—123. 

3194. Mills, Judson. (U Maryland, College Park) A 
procedure for explaining experiments involving decep- 
tion. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), 
Vol 2(1), 3-13. —When an experiment involves decep- 
tion, the investigator is obliged by ethical principles to 
provide the participants with full clarification upon its 
completion. The clarification procedure or debriefing 
may itself have harmful effects unless conducted with 
great care and sensitivity. This paper presents a debrief- 
ing procedure, including a specific example or debriefing 
scenario, which has been developed over 20 yrs of 
debriefing and which can be adapted to explain any 
experiment using deception. It is hoped that it will 
improve the general quality of debriefing by providing a 
useful guide for novice Es and by stimulating discussion 
about how a debriefing should be conducted. —Journal 
abstract. 

3195. Morris, Louis A. & O'Neal, Edgar C. (Tulane U, 
Newcomb Coll) Drug-name familiarity and the placebo 
effect. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 280-282. — Tested 64 male students to determine 
whether VEU with the name of a drug would affect 
reactions to it. All Ss were given placebos, 2 labeled with 
familiar names of commonly used drugs and 2 with 
unfamiliar (fictitious) names. Although the suggestions 
furnished by E and bogus feedback about S's pursuit 
rotor performance after ingestion of the drug did 
produce significant results, the familiarity dimension did 
not produce any reliable effects. Results conform to the 
response bias model for understanding placebo effects. 
—Journal summary. 

3196. Oglesby, D. M.; Dykman, R. A.; Moody, T. C. & 
Murphree, O. D. (U Arkansas Medical Ctr) Aseptic 
implantable EEG electrodes for low impedance record- 
ings. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 274-276. 
—Notes that noise-free EEG signals from the cortex of 
the intact dog are difficult to obtain. Recordings made 
with surface electrodes are contaminated by muscle 
artifacts because of the thick muscle overlying the skull. 
The usual implanted electrodes in a pedestal arrange- 
ment give excellent signals; but because the tissue never 
heals around the base of the pedestal, the brain becomes 
infected or abcessed within a few weeks. A new type low 
impedance electrode, aseptically implanted, is described. 
A stainless steel screw is threaded into the skull so that 
the bottom of the screw is in contact with the dura. The 
top of the screw, which is concave, is even with the top of 
the skull muscles, but under the skin. Electrical contact is 
made by inserting a hypodermic needle into the top of 
the screw in a plug and jack arrangement. —Journal 
abstract. 

3197. Powell, D. A.; Holley, J. R. & Buchanan, S. L. 
(VA Hosp, Neuroscience Lab, Columbia, South Caroli- 
na) Agonistic postures in the rat: Reliability of human 
observations. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 409-412. —Two trained observers 
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independently recorded several preselected agonistic and 
other social postures in 1 experiment studying spontane- 
ous aggression and 3 experiments involving shock- 
elicited aggression in Sprague-Dawley albino and Long- 
Evans hooded rats. Phi coefficients were calculated for 
each posture, based on agreement vs nonagreement 
between observers, and were significant for all postures 
in all 4 experiments. However, the strength of the 
relationship was consistently greater for different pos- 
tures. Agreement for individual postures was also 
somewhat lower than has been reported for a fight vs no- 
fight dichotomy, but is considered to be useful for many 
experimental purposes. —Journal abstract. 

3198. Purdy, J. Gerry. (Inst for Aerobics Research, 
Dallas, TX) Computer analysis of champion athletic 
performance. Research Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 
391-397. — After presenting reasons why computers are 
utilized to analyze athletic performance and the types of 
systems which have been developed, 3 example applica- 
tions are given. The Ist concerns the computer model of 
the average velocity vs distance "running curve." The 
2nd describes the development of computer generated 
track and field scoring tables, and the 3rd application 
outlines how a computer can generate training schedules 
for track runners. It is pointed out that although 
information processing may be an aid to the improve- 
ment of athletic performance, the human competitor, not 
the machine, accomplishes the performance. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3199, Richardson, John T. (Brunel U, Uxbridge, 
England) How to measure laterality. Neuropsychologia, 
1976, Vol 14(1), 135-136. —Suggests that the derivation 
of measures of laterality is not useful for evaluating 
theories of cerebral organization. A theory-independent 
technique is given for ordering the results of experiments 
in terms of the laterality which they reflect. (French & 
German summaries) 

3200. Rosen, A. D. (State U New York, Stony Brook, 
Health Science Ctr) A thermoelectric probe for focal 
cortical hypothermia. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 106-108. —De- 
scribes a simple, nonmechanical device which permits 
rapid cooling (or freezing) of discrete cortical areas in 
small animals. 

3201. Stanley, James C. (U Massachusetts) Computer 
simulation of a model of habituation. Nature, 
1976(May), Vol 261(5556), 146-147. —Used mathemati- 
cal analysis and computer simulation to examine a 
circuit model based on R. F. Thompson’s (1970, 1973) 2- 
process theory of habituation (ie., relative response 
decrement proceeds more rapidly for less intense stimuli, 

and habituation and dishabituation recover spontane- 
ously over time if the stimulus is withheld). Results show 
how the processes of decrement and sensitization 
postulated in the 2-process theory may vary with Tespect 
to one another to generate realistic response curves, and 
that Thompson’s assumption that sensitization decreases 
in later habituation trials is unneccessary for the 
production of certain intensity curves. 

3202. Walschburger, Peter. (Albert-Ludwigs-U Frei- 
burg, асы Inst, W Germany) [Standardiza- 
tion and interpretation of galvanic skin responses in 
psychological experiments.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Expe- 
rimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1975 Vol 22(3), 
514—533. —Attempted to eliminate erroneous interpreta- 
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tions of measurement parameters by improving the 
methods of measuring skin resistance, the assignment of 
causal mechanisms, and the control of artifacts in the 
measuring process. It is felt that the measurement of 
GSR, a frequently used tool in psychology, lacks 
sufficient rigor and should be standardized and automa- 
tized. (English & French summaries) (21 ref) —W. J. 
Koppitz. 

3203. Wicker, Allan W. (Claremont Graduate School, 
PA) An application of the multitrait-multimethod logic 
to the reliability of observational records. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 575-579. 
—Demonstrates that the use of multiple observers and 
multiple behavior samples permits researchers to exam- 
ine reliability of observations by means of the logic and 
criteria suggested by D. T. Campbell and D. W. Fiske 
(1959). Data from a recent study of group interaction 
indicate that the criteria are achievable in modified 
reliability matrices. —Journal abstract. 

3204. Yu, Mimi C. & Rubin, Robert T. (U California, 
Medical School, Los Angeles) VARSLP: A computer 
program for the variable analysis of scored sleep data. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 273. —Describes 
a program which provides a sequence of sleep-stage 
summaries throughout the night, broken down by user- 
T а time lengths. Stage transitions throughout the 
sleep period are provided in a histogram. The printed 
output is classified in 3 categories: useful summaries, 
interval breakdown of sleep stages, and histogram 
representation of stage transitions. 

3205. Zaichkowsky, Leonard D. (Boston U) Method 
for analyzing serial perceptual-motor responses. Re- 
search Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 514-516. —De- 
scribes an apparatus and a method for evaluating serial 
motor skills in the laboratory. The Serial Perceptual- 
Motor Discriminator, which consists of a seat and 
stimulus display and response units, allows the S to press 
the response pedal corresponding to the position of 1 of 
the 4 stimulus lights as rapidly as possible and continues 


presenting the stimulus, response, and response call 
conditions until S reaches the criterion. 
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communication. Journal of Psychology, 
93(1), 105-111. —Administered the Interpersonal Com- 
munication Inventory to 413 17-64 yr olds (median age, 
28) A principal components analysis of the scores 


nance, Handling Differences, and Perceived Acceptance. 
It is suggested that these dimensions be further investi- 


Theodore A. & Hunter, William J. 
(Kent State U) Effects of testing conditions on self- 
concept measurement. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 240-244. —Administered 
3 scales of the Index of Adjustment and Values to 191 
graduate education students using 2 administration 
orders (Self-Concept, Self-Acceptance, and Ideal Self- 
Concept or Ideal Self-Concept, Self-Concept, and Self- 
Acceptance) and 2 time delays (immediately or a 5-wk 
delay between administration of the Ideal Self-Concept 
and the other 2 scales). Because knowledge of results 
may have confounded the time delay variable, a 2nd 
study with 56 additional Ss was conducted using a 5-wk 
delay and 1 test order; 31 Ss were Biven their test results 
and 25 were not. Performance on the Self-Concept and 
Ideal Self-Concept was significantly affected by both 
sequence and time delay and by the Sequence x Delay 
interaction, although there were no significant differ- 
ences on the Self-Acceptance scale or in Actual-Ideal- 
Self discrepancy scores. Knowledge of results had no 
significant score effects. —L. Gorsey. 

3209. Condit, Jeffrey E.; Lewandowski, Denis G. & 
Saccuzzo, Dennis P. (Middle Tennessee State U) Effi- 
ciency of Peabody Picture Vocabulary in estimating 
WISC scores for delinquents. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 359-362. —IQs on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test for 106 males 13-16 yrs old and 
of lower class status were related to WISC IQs (assessed 
by student examiners) in 3 different ranges (80-89, 
70—79, Below 70) as a function of race. Both group and 
individual results were consistent with previous data 
showing the Peabody scale generally overestimates the 
IQs of retarded Ss. Present results, however, also indicate 
that the Peabody tended to underestimate the IQs of 34 
"Dull Normal" Ss. Thus, there appears to be an 
interaction between the Peabody, the WISC, and IQ 
level. Individual analysis corroborated the group analysis 
in that 77% of the 26 Black Ss and 93% of the 15 White 
Ss in the range below 70 IQ obtained Peabody scores 
which overestimated Full Scale WISC IQs. In the Dull 
Normal IQ range the Peabody underestimated WISC 
performance for 89% of the 18 Black Ss and 81% of the 
16 White Ss. When the Wechsler mean IQ for both 
Blacks and Whites was between 60 and 83 the Peabody 
tended to produce a mean IQ score between 70 and 78. It 
is concluded that the utility of the Peabody in estimating 
the Wechsler IQ of juvenile offenders is of doubtful 


value. —Journal abstract. 
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3210. Delprato, Dennis J. & Jackson, Donald E. 
(Eastern Michigan U) The effects of seating arrange- 
ment upon WAIS Digit Span and Digit Symbol perform- 
ance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 88-89. —Studied the effect of the "face-to-face" 
and "corner-to-corner" examiner-S seating arrange- 
ments on the scores of 40 male and 40 female college 
students on the Digit Span (DS) and Digit Symbol (D) 
subtests of the WAIS. DS scores were not affected by 
seating arrangement, but D scores of male Ss were 
reliably higher in the corner than in the across seating 
nie Der While this raw-score difference produced a 
scaled score difference of only 1 point, in the absence of 
further information it seems advisable to test Ss in the 
Corner seating arrangement in order to avoid an 
unnecessary lowering of males' scores. The present 
findings suggest that it would be worthwhile to examine 
full-scale WAIS IQ scores under different seating 
arrangements. At the least, examiners should be aware of 
the possibliity that IQ scores of certain Ss may be 
influenced by the seating arrangement used in testing. 
—Journal summary. 

3211. Feldt, Leonard S. (U Iowa) Estimation of the 
reliability of a test divided into two parts of unequal 
length. Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 557-561. 
—Argues that, in some situations where reliability must 
be estimated, it is impossible to divide the measuring 
instrument into more than 2 separately scoreable parts. 
When this is the case, the parts may be homogeneous in 
content but clearly unequal in length. The resultant 
Scores will not be essentially t—equivalent, and hence 
total test reliability cannot be satisfactorily estimated via 
L. J. Cronbach's (see PA, Vol 26:3137) coefficient alpha. 
Limitation on the number of parts rules out W. Kristof's 
(see PA, Vol 53:10716) 3-part approach. In the present 
paper, a technique is devel oped for estimating re! lability 
in such situations. The approach is shown to function 
very well when applied to 5 achievement tests. —Journal 
abstract. 

3212. Fletcher, Jack M.; Todd, John & Satz, Paul. (U 
Florida) Culture-fairness of three intelligence tests and 
a short-form procedure. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1255-1262. —Administered 
Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices, the Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing Culture-Fair Intelligence 
Test, and a Spanish version of the WAIS to 30 native 
Costa Rican males (mean age, 31.3 yrs). Correlations 
among the 3 measures were high, particularly between 
the culture-fair scale and the WAIS. A floor effect and 
Positively skewed distribution of standard scores for the 
culture-fair scale but a normal distribution and no floor 
effect for the WAIS were found. Correlations of the 3 
tests with various independent criteria were quite similar. 
This finding, in conjunction with the high interest 
correlations, suggests that the floor effect with the 
culture-fair scale can be attributed to the absence of 
standardization in a Spanish culture. —Journal abstract. 

3213. Kantor, Jeffrey E.; Walker, C. Eugene & Hays, 
Larry. (US Air Force Human Resources Lab, Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, TX) A study of the 
usefulness of Lanyon's Psychological Screening Inven- 
tory with adolescents. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(3), 313-316. —Adminis- 
tered the Psychological Screening Inventory (PSI) to 559 
male and 564 female 13-16 yr olds. Normative test data 
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are presented. On the basis of a questionnaire adminis- 
tered with the PSI, this group was divided into 2 groups 
on the basis of whether they were тоге. or less likely to 
appear in court, and were compared to a group tested 
while on juvenile probation. Significant differences were 
found on several PSI scales. It appears that the PSI can 
serve a useful purpose when administered to 13-16 yr 
olds. —Journal abstract. 
3214. Kaufman, Alan S. (U Georgia) A new approach 
to the interpretation of test scatter on the WISC-R. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 
160-167. —Investigated scatter among the WISC-R 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale tests for the 
standardization sample of 2,200—100 boys and 100 girls 
at each of 11 age levels between 642 and 161% yrs. Two 
indices of scatter were analyzed—scaled-score range (a 
child's highest minus his lowest scaled score) and the 
number of tests deviating by 3 or more points from his 
own mean. No meaningful fluctuations in the indices 
were apparent when they were computed separately by 
age, sex, race, parental occupation, or intelligence level. 
Another major finding was that the WISC-R profiles of 
normal children exhibit much scatter, probably more 
than most test users realize. Normative tables were 
developed to enable the clinician, and the researcher, to 
evaluate more scientifically the test scatter for an 
exceptional individual or group. —Journal abstract. 

3215. Kirkland, J.; Kilpatrick, A. & Barker, W. (U 
London Inst of Education, England) Sex difference in 
boosting divergent thinking scores by the context 
effect. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 430. 
—Data from 23 male and 21 female graduate students 
show no significant effect for males on E. P. Torrance's 
repeated figures circles test. Female effects were in the 
same direction found in a previous experiment by the Ist 
author in 1974 (differing significantly according to 
whether antecedent tasks were convergent or divergent), 
but just 2 of the 3 Torrance measures—syntheses and 
elements—proved significant. 

3216. Miller, Lawrence R.; Coleman, Edmund B. & 
Aquino, Milagros R. (Ohio U) Correction to scores listed 
by Aquino (1969) for the Miller-Coleman Readability 
Scale, 2400-response condition. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1298. 

3217. Mitchell, James V. (Ball State U Teachers Coll) 
The structure and predictive efficacy of an empirical 
model of the value-attitude system as postulated by 
Rokeach. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 229-239. —Used an empirical model 
of the organization of the value-attitude system as 
postulated by M. Rokeach (1973) to determine the 
internal consistency of the system, its structure and 
components, and the extent to which the system 
permitted the prediction of attitudes from values. 
Personal and Life Values inventories were specially 
developed and given to 171 college students to measure 
the terminal values, instrumental values, and attitudes 
that are the principal constructs of Rokeach’s hierarchi- 
cal system. Correlational, factor, and multiple regression 
analyses indicated appreciable evidence for the internal 
consistency of the value-attitude system and a factorial 
structure congruent with Rokeach’s theoretical concep- 
tions. The prediction of attitudes from values was 

particularly effective for attitudes related to conservatism- 
liberalism. The variable of nonconformity had a 
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pervasive influence on the prediction of attitudes. 
—Journal abstract. Sas 

3218. Morsbach, Gisela; Del Priori, Christina & 
Furnell, James. (U Glasgow, Scotland) Two aspects of 
scorer reliability in the Bender-Gestalt Test. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 90-93. —40 
Bender-Gestalt protocols were scored by (a) 4 clinically 
trained and experienced psychologists and (b) 4 naive 
college students whose only training consisted of the 
independent reading of Koppitzs instruction book. Both 
groups scored the protocols twice with a 6-mo interval. 
Interscorer reliability coefficients were generally high in 
both groups, which supports similar results found in 
other studies. However, the untrained group was much 
more homogeneous in its scoring than the clinical group. 
The latter tended to split into 2 subsections, one with 2 
rather severe scorers and the other with 2 rather lenient 
scorers. Based on the high rate-rerate reliability in both 
groups, it is concluded that questions about the reliabili- 
ty of the test seemed to be due less to variations of 
scoring inside the scorers and more to variations between 
scorers. It also seems that the Koppitz scoring system 
can be used by persons who are ey 
unsophisticated without a substantial decrease in the 
reliability of the test. —Journal summary. 

3219. Schulman, Robert S. & Haden, Richard L. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) A test theory 
model for ordinal measurements. Psychometrika, 
1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 455-472. —Proposes a model for 
the description of ordinal test scores based on the 
definition of true score as expected rank. Derivations 
from the model are compared with results from classical 
test theory as developed by F. M. Lord and M. R. 
Novick (1968), in particular with respect to parallel tests 
and composites. An unbiased estimator of population 
true score from sample data is derived, and its variance is 
shown to decrease with increasing sample size. Popula- 
tion reliability is shown to be analytically related to 
expected sample reliability, and methods of reliability 
estimation are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3220. Smith, Patricia M. & Barclay, Allan G. (Madi- 
son County Probation Office, Edwardsville, IL) Q 
analysis of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 131-134. —The 
Q analysis for refinement of the diagnostic effectiveness 
of projective tests was used and the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique was administered to 3 behaviorally distinct 
groups of Ss: 20 normal, 20 delinquent, and 20 retarded 
Black male adolescents who resided in socioeconomical- 
ly depressed neighborhoods. Median and quartile scores 
were obtained from 19 of the 22 Holtzman variables, and 
4 factors were derived from factor analysis. Definable 
subfactors appeared within the delinquent and retarded 
groups, but loadings for normal Ss were primarily on 1 
Lio pum summary. 

„3221. Tzeng, Oliver C. & Osgood, Charl 
Illinois) Validity tests for componential cde 9 
conceptual domains: A cross-cultural study in metho- 
dology. Behavioral Science, 1976(May), Vol 21(2), 69-85. 
—Outlines an analytic prediction model to evaluate 
validities of intuited denotative features in componential 
analyses and illustrates the model for a set of concepts 
referring to time. The components function as inde ad. 
ns variables, and the measured affective meanings P the 

ime-related concepts function as dependent variables, 
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proved to „have very high predictive, Construct, and standardizing severa] personality inventories and tests of 
Content validities for both the Cross-cultural (mean) and verbal and general ability and Specific aptitudes. The 
the majority of the culture-indigenous interconcept problems are mainly linguistic, They include difficulties 
Squared distance matrices. Although this model for in correct translation and varying frequency of use of 
validity checking is limited to those components Which certain Words in different languages. Examples are 


social erem analysis in which objective culture as Tic Ss in Argentina. It is Suggested that serious considera- 
domain is related to subjective culture (ie., evaluative, with special reference to the work of researchers Bruner, 


potency, and activit feelings, via the mediation of the Bloom, Piaget, and Rimoldi, who emphasize the study of 
cognitive systems of the individual human beings who processes rather than products. Rimoldi's methodob» 


Students on 5 measures (straddle chins, trunk-flexion, Form LM, and the revised WISC (WISC-R) indicates 
4 floor Шр Standing broad jump, and breath hold- thar the WISC-R seems to Provide a more accurate 
„W. Hale and R. M. Hale's (see PA, Vol „p Presentation of socioeconomic levels and ethnic groups 


Provided a practical alternative to the use of final for the sample for the WISC-R norms is based on 


Performance level in evaluating improvement, percentages in accordance with the 1970 Census The 
Binet norms are based on the Cognitive Abilities 
Test Construction & Validation Standardization Broup, stratified in terms of the ability 


levels of the verbal component of the Cognitive Abilities 

3223. Baumann, Urs & Dittrich, Adolf. (U Zürich Test. Several. changes made in the WISC-R enhance the 
Psychiatrische Klinik, Switzerland) [Construction of a ease of administraton and interpretation, The Binet is 
German scale for PSychoticism.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für seen as the “best measure for the accurate assessment of 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, | 975, Vol ER ely retarded ог gifted individuals, —Journal 

7 22(3), 421-443. —Used Н. J. Eysenck's pool of items to NOU PN ea 
Construct an equivalent German scale of Psychoticism 3227. R eij, Jan A. (Vrije U, Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
with special consideration of methodological criteria for Construct validation of a fear-of-failure measure using 
item and factor analysis. Three independent Samples an operant type of behavior. Psychological Reports, 
were used (N = 880) in PEDET the 14-item scale, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1147-1151, —In 2 studies 
е 


French summaries) (31 ref) — y. J, Koppitz. and a measure of reluctance to articipate as S in a 
E. 3224. Malcolm L. (Glenwood State Hosp- Psychological experiment. A moderate but Si ificant 
Ё School, IA) The Revised Ohio Literacy Test with normal Correlation (.52) was foung between the order in which 


; adults. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol Ss contacted E about participating in an experiment and 
30(3), 321-325. — Compared raw scores from the Revised their debilitating anxiety scores, with Ss havin, high 


WAIS and ‘the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form I, with 3228. Gendreau, Paul; Wormith, J. Stephen; Kennedy, 
norms also were presented for both the OLT and the Rapids, Canada) Some norms and validities of the 


Predict the WPT scores of normal adults, and appeared ports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1199-1203. —Adminis- 
Promising to determine the ability level of older Persons {егей all 3 forms of the Quick Test (QT) to 3 groups of 
who do poorly on the WPT. —Journal summary. male delinquents: 43 Ss, primarily from urban back- 
— 3225. Cortada de Kohan, Nuria. (U Buenos Aires, grounds, in a facility for offenders with less rehabilitative 
l Argentina) [Problems in elaborating and standardizing potential and more serious conviction histories (mean 
tests in different cultural environments.] (Span) Revista age, 23.4 yrs); 65 Ss in a correction center for offenders 
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without lengthy criminal histories but at least | previous 
conviction (mean age, 27.0 yrs); and 49 Ss in a training 
center for Ist offenders (mean age, 18.9 yrs). QT scores 
were then correlated with normative data from the 
WAIS, Differential Aptitude Test, Revised Beta Exami- 
nation, and the Otis Beta Examination. Results indicate 
that the QT has significant concurrent validity with a 
variety of other intelligence and aptitude tests. The role 
of the QT in correctional diagnostics is noted. —L. 
Gorsey. 
3229. Gregory, Robert J. (U Idaho) Replicated 
actuarial correlates for three MMPI code types in 
juvenile delinquency. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 390-394. —Reports replicated 
empirical correlates for 3 MMPI code types in juvenile 
delinquency. These code types were derived using an 
experimental method that employed stepwise regression 
of MMPI scales against selected external criteria related 
to 3 syndromes of delinquency: Psychopathic, Adjusted, 
and Neurotic. Ss were 199 institutionalized male delin- 
quents. Each code type showed 4—6 replicated correlates 
of a type consistent with the syndrome name. For the 
total sample 63% of the profiles were classifiable, and 
therefore interpretable, within the current system. Fur- 
ther inquiry into the tested method is suggested. 
—Journal summary. 

3230. Hensley, Wayne E. & Roberts, Mary K. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Dimensions of Rosenburg’s self- 
esteem scale. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 583-584. —Investigated the dimensions of M. 
Rosenburg's scale of self-esteem (1965) via principal 
components and oblique factor analysis. Data from 479 
undergraduates (70% freshmen and sophomores) yielded 
a 2-factor solution. As the 2 factors appeared to identify 
only a response set, it is concluded that the scale is 
unidimensional. —Journal abstract. 

3231. Hobbs, Tom R. (Bureau of Mental Health, 
Birmingham, AL) Scale equivalence and profile similar- 
ity of the Mini-Mult and MMPI in an outpatient clinic. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
349-350. —Scored MMPI test protocols of 100 psychiat- 
ric outpatients (mean age 26 yrs) for both the standard 
MMPI and the Mini-Mult. Results indicate an adequate 
degree of scale correspondence between the 2 forms, but 
rather poor profile similarity. Data suggested a respecta- 
ble degree of profile agreement in predicting the presence 
of gross pathology. However, as accuracy, or a relevant 
description of the pathology, became important, the 
percentage of agreement between the 2 forms deteriorat- 
ed markedly. —Journal summary. 

3232. Holland, John L. & Gottfredson, Gary D. (Johns 

Hopkins U) Sex differences, item revisions, validity, 
and the self-directed search. Measurement & Evaluation 
in Guidance, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 224-228. —Realistic 
Competency and Activity scales of the Self-Directed 
Search were revised to learn if women’s scores on these 
scales could be increased without reducing their concur- 
rent and construct validity for men and women. The 
standard and revised scales were randomly administered 
to 150 female and 49 male 16-23 yr old summer interns 
in a federal agency. Results indicate that the revisions 
increase women's Realistic scores, but fail to affect their 
high point codes. In addition, only 2 revised items 
measured the intended constructs. —Journal abstract. 
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3233. Jacobs, Keith W. (Loyola U, New Orleans) 16 
PF correlates of sensation-seeking: An expansion and 
validation. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1215-1218. — Presents data on correlations between 
the Form C of the 16 PF and Form IV of Zuckerman's 
Sensation-seeking Scale are presented for 200 undergrad- 
uates. Previous findings were supported and the analysis 
was expanded to include 4 2nd-order 16 PF traits and 6 
16 PF criterion scores. General sensation-seeking was 
negatively related to psychoticism and neuroticism and 
positively related to extraversion, contertia, and inde- 
pendence. The psychoticism and neuroticism factors 
were also negatively related to the factors of sensation- 
seeking, thrill seeking, and disinhibition. —Journal 
abstract. 

3234. Jegede, R. Olukayode. (U Ibadan College Hosp, 
Nigeria) Further observations on the psychometric 
properties of the Psychological Effectiveness Scale. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 137-140. 
— Studied the psychometric анар of the Psychologi- 
cal Effectiveness Scale (PES), using 54 volunteers (average 
age, 27 yrs) from a methadone clinic. Ss rated themselves 
under each of 6 different instructions. Rating tasks 
encompassed a wider range than those previously used. 
Internal consistency reliability measured by coefficient 
alpha, was in the .90s in all ratings. The differences 
between the means of some of the ratings were 
significant at the .01 level. Average item-correlation 
(total minus item) was also high. These findings, 
consistent with the results of earlier work, confirm the 
reliability and construct validity of the PES. —Journal 
summary. 

‚3235. Jegede, R. Olukayode. (U 
Nigeria) Psychometric properties of the self-rating 
depression scale (SDS). Journal of Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 93(1), 27-30. —Administered the Self- 
Rating Depression Scale (SDS) to 2 groups with marked 
sociocultural differences to determine the content and 
construct validity of this instrument. Scores from 213 
drug addicts in New York City and 206 Ist-yr medical 
and nursing students in Nigeria were compared. Hi 
coefficient alphas (reflecting internal consistency reliabil- 
ity) and large average item-correlations (total minus 
item) were present in both groups of scores. It is 
concluded that the SDS rates well in terms of internal 
consistency reliability and construct validity, and these 
findings support Widespread use of this instrument 
—Journal summary. Ў 
. 3236. Joesting, Joan & Whi George 
tional Child Ctr, Key West, FL) Personality соты 
of two administrations of State-Trait Anxiety Invent, 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 585-586. 
—Responses to 2 administrations of the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory given to 4 undergraduate psycholo; 
classes (with № varying from 46 to 56) SrA 
SUE with several subscales of the Profile of Mood 

tates—Tension-Anxiety, Depression-Dejection, Anger- 


Ibadan Hosp, 


Hostility, ion-Bewi 
Hose and Confusion-Bewilderment. —Journal 
3237. Kahn, James V. 


3 ames V. (U Illinois, Chi i 
uey of the Uzgiris and Hunt scales of pecu 
children утый уте gi bene Sates) 
5 9j ental Defici 
1976May), Vol 80(6), 663-665. Examined the lane 
y and validity of the scales of sensorimotor development 
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by 1. C. Uzgiris and J. McV. Hunt (1975). Ss were 63 
severely or profoundly retarded children 42-126 mo old. 
30 were living in residential facilities, and 33 were living 
at home and attending day schools. All Ss were assessed 
on all 6 scales of the Uzgiris and Hunt instrument. 
Interexaminer and test-retest reliabilities were comput- 
ed. Scalogram analyses were also computed for all but 
the Schemes scale. The scales were found to be reliable 
and, as theorized by Piaget, ordinal wih the present 
sample. These findings indicate that the scales can be 
used reliably and validly with severely and profoundly 
retarded children, and their present and potential 
application is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3238. Karon, Bertram P. & Vandenbos, Gary R. 
(Michigan State U) Thought disorder in schizophrenia, 
length of hospitalization, and clinical status ratings: 
Validity for the Feldman-Drasgow Visual-Verbal Test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974Jul), Vol 30(3), 
264-266. —Examined the concurrent and predictive 
validity of the Feldman-Drasgow Visual-Verbal Test 
(VVT), an objective measure of schizophrenic thought 
disorder. As part of a larger study of the effectiveness of 
psychotherapy with schizophrenics, 33 were given the 
VVT before treatment and after 6, 12, and 20 mo of 
treatment. Concurrent validity (correlation with scaled 
Clinical Status ratings) varied from -36 to -58. Predictive 
validity (correlation with days hospitalized subsequent to 
the evaluation) varied from .36 to .51. The VVT also 
proved to be the most sensitive of the measures used, in 
the Michigan State Psychotherapy Project, to evaluate 
the effects of psychotherapy for schizophrenics. 
—Journal summary. 

3239, Kaufman, Alan S. & Hollenbeck, George P. 
Comparative structure of the WPPSI for Blacks and 
Whites. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 316-319. —Divided the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) standardization 
sample of 1,200 4-6 yr olds into groups of 172 Whites 
and 28 non-Whites at each of 6 age levels and explored 
into Black and White groups, the comparative factor 
structure of WPPSI. Each correlation matrix was 
subjected to 3 factor analytic techniques to assess the 
stability of the structures. Each analysis for the Blacks 
and Whites produced 2 factors: Verbal and Perform- 
ance. The Black and White Verbal factors were highly 
congruent, as were the Performance factors. One may 
conclude that the abilities assessed by WPPSI are the 
same—and correspond closely to Wechsler’s designated 
scales—for both Black and White children. —Journal 
summary. 

3240. Kwant, Fred; Rice, James A. & Hays, J. Ray. (U 
Houston) Use of heroin addiction scale to differentiate 
addicts from rehabilitation clients. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 547-553. —Compared the 
profile patterns of addicts and rehabilitation clients using 
the MMPI and the heroin addiction scale (He) to 
determine differences and to extend the applicability of 
the He scale. Addicts were 76 males and 21 females 
(mean age 25.8 and 27.9 yrs, respectively), and vocation- 
al rehabilitation clients were 56 males and 14 females 
(mean age 24.1 and 21.8 yrs, respectively). Significant 
differences on scale elevations between the 2 groups were 
found, with the heroin addicts obtainin; substantially 
higher elevations. The He scale successfully discriminat- 

addicts from nonaddicts and in fact was the best 
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predictor of group status (ie., addict vs nonaddict) 
among all the variables. —Journal abstract. 

3241. Latham, Gary P.; Wexley, Kenneth N. & Rand, 
Thomas M. (Weyerhaeuser Co, Human Resource Re- 
search, Tacoma, WA) The relevance of behavioral 
criteria developed from the critical incident technique. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Oct), Vol 
7(4), 349-358. —Behavioral criteria were examined for 
reliability and relevance. The performance of 300 
pulpwood producers (of whom 150 were used for cross- 
validation purposes) on 8 behavioral categories was 
observed by foresters and dealers. The intercorrelations 
among the category scores were relatively low, indicating 
that the criteria were moderately resistant to the halo 
error. The relevance of the criteria to cost related 
measures was empirically demonstrated using multiple 
regression techniques. (French summary) —Journal 
abstract. 

3242. Leviton, Harvey & Kiraly, John. (Edina Public 
Schools, MN) Test-retest reliability of the Self. 
Self-Appraisal Inventory. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 382-383. — The Self-Concept Self- 
Appraisal Inventory was designed to measure self- 
concept. It is a self-appraisal inventory that solicits the 
S's opinions in a straightforward, question-answer 
format. To determine whether this measure has adequate 
test-retest reliability, the test was administered 3 times 
over a 9-mo period to 32 Ist-3rd graders who were 
experiencing academic difficulty. Results indicate that 
the instrument has relatively low test-retest reliability. 
—Journal summary. 

3243. Lorr, Maurice & Knapp, Robert R. (Catholic U 
of America) Analysis of a self-actualization scale: The 
POI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
355-357. — The item responses of 300 adults (mean age, 
234 yrs) who completed the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) were intercorrelated and anal by 
the method of principle components. Of the 15 factors 
retained, 10 proved to be interpretable. These were 
hypothesized to represent Self Esteem, View of Perform- 
ance, Self Acceptance, Acceptance of Aggression, 
Adherence to Moral Principles, Obligation to Self, View 
of Human Nature, Acceptance of differences, Self 
Actualization, and Freedom of Self Expression. Factor 
score intercorrelations in 3 samples were consistently 
low. —Journal summary. 

3244. MacDonald, A. Р. Identification and 
measurement of multidimensional attitudes toward 
equality between the sexes. Journal of Homosexuality, 
1974(Win), Vol 1(2) 165-182. —The proposal that 
support for equality between the sexes is multidimen- 
sional was supported by factor analyses of data from 
smaller samples and cross-validated on a sample of 317 
male and 322 female Ss ranging in age from 14 to 73 yrs. 
A reliable 63-item multidimensional scale was developed 
to measure an individual's support for equality between 
the sexes (a) in business and the professions, (b) in the 
home, (c) in respect to what is traditionally considered 
sex-appropriate behavior, and (d) in the performance of 
both social and domestic work. Evidence for construct 
validity is presented via the analyses of relations between 
this sex role survey and (a) support for premarital sex, (b) 
cognitive rigidity, (c) authoritarianism, (d) tolerance for 
ambiguity, (e) value orientations, and (f) evaluative and 
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potency ratings of man and woman on the semantic 
differential. —Journal abstract. 

3245. Marcantonio, Robert A. (Stonehill Coll Counsel- 
ing Ctr, N Easton, MA) Validity of achievement 
motivation measures on the California Psychological 
Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
587-594. —Administered to 113 undergraduates the 
Achievement via Conformance and the Achievement via 
Independence scales of the California Psychological 
Inventory, as well as the Achievement Orientation score 
developed by R. E. Carney. Scores were related to a 
diversity of achievement behaviors. While some signifi- 
cant relationships were obtained between achievement 
motivation and achievement behaviors, it is concluded 
that caution should be exercised in predicting specific 
achievement behaviors from more general motivation 
measures. In addition, the 3 motivation measures used in 
this study appeared to be measuring diverse aspects of 
achievement motivation. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3246. Maw, Wallace H. & Maw, Ethel W. (U 
Delaware) Contrasting proverbs as a measure of 
attitudes of college students toward curiosity-related 
behaviors. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1085-1086. —Administered a test containing 42 pairs 
of contrasting proverbs chosen to measure attitudes 
toward curiosity-related behavior to 70 college students 
along with the Ontario Test of Motivation, to measure 

attitudes toward ambiguity, complexity, novelty, and 
specific curiosity. The proverbs test yielded an index of 
stability of .91; scores correlated positively and signifi- 
cantly with each of the variables measured by the 
Ontario scale. As correlations were not high (r = .35), 
attitudes measured by the 2 instruments seem largely 
independent of each other. —Journal abstracts. 

3247. McLachlan, John F. & Head, Violet B. (Don- 

wood Inst, Toronto, Canada) An impairment rating 
scale for human figure drawings. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 405-407. —Investigated 
signs of organicity in the drawings of the human figure of 
80 ambulatory, detoxified chronic male alcoholics (mean 
age, 43.1 yrs). Ss were administered the Weschler 
Bellevue I and the Halstead-Reitan tests for brain 
damage. Five drawing characteristics were found to be 
related to the Halstead-Reitan Impairment Index, a 
measure with demonstrated sensitivity to organic brain 
damage: (a) figure off balance, (b) major detail missing, 
(c) gross body distortions, (d) weak synthesis, and (e) 
poor motor control. Acceptable interjudge reliability was 
achieved in scoring these items and a composite score, 
the Projective Impairment Rating Scale, was found to be 
internally consistent. The scale correlated positively with 
organicity as scored by an independent clinician and 
inversely with Performance IQ on Ss. —Journal 
summary. 

3248. McLachlan, John F. (Donwood Inst, Toronto, 
Canada) A hostility scale for Form R of the MMPI. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
369-371. —Derived a hostility scale for Form R of the 
MMPI from items of J. S. Wiggins’ (1966) Manifest 
Hostility scale and K. B. Stein’s (1968) TSC Aggression 
scale. Based on data from 100 male and 100 female 
chronic detoxified alcoholics, it was found that internal 
consistency and retest reliabilities were adequate for use 
of the scale as a research instrument, and a K-correction 
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was developed to control for response set. —Journal 
summary. 

3249. Merenda, Peter F.; Novack, Harry S. & 
Bonaventura, Elisa. (U Rhode Island) Multivariate 
analysis of the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
Primary Forms. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 487-493. —Determined the test-retest reliability of 
the profile yielded by the 4 subscores of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. 716 pupils in kindergarten 
through Grade 2 were tested twice within 8 mo. 
Canonical correlational analysis gave 4 statistically 
significant interprofile correlations, each based on a 
successively weaker canonical variate. These canonical 
correlations ranged from a high of .688 to a low of .167, 
raising some doubts regarding the stability of the test 
profile. The test-retest correlations between individual 
subscores ranged between .43 and .56, further attesting to 
the questionable reliability of these measures, at least for 
the lower levels of the test. Principal components 
analysis suggests the existence of a single general factor 
which, however, accounts for only a little more than half 
the total variance yielded by the battery. —Journal 
abstract. 

3250. Miller, Lawrence R. (Ohio U) A direct compari- 
son of the predictive capabilities of two cloze-derived 
readability formulas. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1207-1211. —Two Cloze-derived 
readability equations were cross-validated on 3 cloze 
reading comprehension tests. The equations were E. B. 
Coleman’s Formula 4 and J. R. Bormuth’s machine 
computation formula; the tests were the 1969 Bormuth 
Cloze Reading Comprehension Test and the 1967 Miller- 
Coleman Readability Scale (600 response and 2400 
response conditions) Results indicate that (a) each 
formula's scores correlated significantly with reader 
scores on each test; (b) each formula generated statisti- 
cally equivalent coefficients on the Miller-Coleman 600 
response and 2400 response tests; and (c) the Bormuth 
formula generated a significantly higher validity coeffi- 


cient on the Bormuth test than the Coleman formula. 
—Journal abstract. 
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of the test Scores. The concepts treated are "test- Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1152. 
wiseness," "coaching," "response set," "response style," —Administered а questionnaire containing 29 hostili 
and "response bias.” A proposal for Systematizing the and 9 guilt adjectives to 67 female high school students 8 
use of these concepts is presented. (3 p ref) —Journal — times over a 4-wk period. Comparisons of factor analytic 
abstract. data from females with that from a similar study with 
3253. Nishiyama, Toshihiko. (Eichi U, Amagasaki, males revealed some similarities in Structure for the 2 
Japan) Validation of the CPI femininity scale in Japan. sexes, although females tended to respond less strongly 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol than males, 
6(4), 482-489. —Evaluated cross-cultural validity of the 3258. Skinner, Harvey A.; Jackson, Douglas N. & 
Fe (femininity) scale of the California Psychological Rampton, Glenn M. (U_ Western Ontario, London, 
Inventory in 300 male and 300 female Japanese Canada) The Personality Research Form in a Canadian 
university students. Item tallies showed 30 of 38 context: Does language make a difference? Canadian 
differences in agreement with the original Scoring; | — Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
reversal was significant at р < Ol and Заір < 05. 156-168. —Evaluated Form E of the Personality Re- 
‚ Mean Fe scores were 18.88 for males and 22.16 for search Form (PRF-E), using 2,141 male English-speak- 
females. The difference of 3.88 was significant at ing and 1,040 male French-speaking Ss (aged 17-24 yrs) 
P< .01 and mre rise to a point-biserial coefficient of in a personnel selection context, quite different from the 
46. It is concluded that the Fe scale is sufficiently valid original PRF college samples. Using several item 
for use in Japanese investigations. — Journal abstract. analysis criteria, 97% of the English PRF-E items and 
3254. Pauker, Jerome D. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 95% of the French items replicated their effectiveness in 
Ontario, Canada) A sex difference and a caution In this noncollege population. Scale reliabilities for both 
Predicting WAIS IQ from Shipley-Hartford Scores. language groups were within a similar range. A set of 7 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), linear combinations of PRF-E scales reflecting personali- 
94-96. —54 male and 62 emale university medical ty dimensions related to vocational interests. yielded 
center patients (generally р усашо) were administered reliabilities zr from .68 to .86. Factor puts 
both the WAIS and the hipley-Hartford. 40 male-fe- solutions from th language versions showed marked 
male un were formed, each pair matched for age and correspondence. Five interpreted factors include: (a) 
WAIS Full Scale IQ. The Shipley Total Raw Scores were Orientation Toward Work vs Play; (b) Outgoing, Social 
entered into M. J. Paulson and T. Lin's (see PA, Vol Leadership; (c) Dependence vs Autonomy; (e) Self- 
45:4546) table of age-corrected conversions to obtain а Protective vs Submissive Orientation; and (f) Esthetic- 
predicted WAIS Full Scale IQ. Contrary to previous Intellectual. Results support the comparability of the 
findings, a difference was found between males and English and French PREE versions and their applicabil- 
females in accuracy of prediction; the Shipley tended to ity to applied research problems in Canada. (18 ref) 
predict lower than actual WAIS Full Scale IQs for males — Journal abstract. 
and higher than actual IQs for females. It was also found 3259. Stroup, Atlee L. & 


—Journal summary. California Psychological Inventory scores with those 
3255. Rathus, Spencer A. & Siegel, Larry J. Reliability reported in 2 earlier studies of students and School 
and validity of a Self-concept scale for researchers in administrators. Factors I (Conformity-Neurotic Anxiety) 
family relationships. Journal of Family Counseling, and II (Extraversion) were invariant in all 3 analyses. 
1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 57-60, — Tested the reliability and Factors III (Capacity for Achievement) and IV (Super- 
validity of a 10-item semantic differential self-concept ego Strength) differed across Populations. This may be 
measure. 115 males responded to the questionnaire. It due to Population idiosyncracies for Factor Ш, but 
was shown to have Hex test-retest reliability, but only possibly represents Overfactoring in the case of Factor 
fair to moderate фа (odd-even) reliability. Validity ТУ. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
was adequate, with the questionnaire predicting result on 3260. Taylor, Jane A. (U South Carolina) Early 
а self-esteem inventory and a low self-esteem scale. The recollections as a Projective technique. Dissertation 
instrument will serve as a heuristic device for family Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 201. 
counselors who need a rapid assessment of a child’s self- 3261. Verinis, J. S.; Lichtenberg, E. F. & Henrich, L. 
esteem. It will also provide researchers with an instru- (West Side VA Hosp, Chicago, IL) The Draw-a-Person 
ment to indicate the manner in which a youth has come іп the rain technique: Its relationship to diagnostic 
to perceive himself as a correlate of a variety of familial category and other Personality indicators. Journal of 
interactions which may be assessed independently. Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 407-414. —Exp 
(Spanish & French summaries) —Journal abstract. L with 25 10-17 yr olds, 42 adult inpatients, 13 White 
3256. Ritter, David R. (Pennsylvania State U) Conver- female chronic Psychotics, and 43 incarcerated adoles- 
gent and discriminant validity of visual figure-ground cents, describes the relationship of a patient's drawing of 
perceptual measures utilizing a multitrait-multimethod p Person in the rain to his psychiatric diagnosis. 
matrix. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Drawings were classified into 1 of 3 diagnostic classes 
Vol 35(1-A), 269. (Neurotic, Character Disorder, and Psychotic Border- 
3257. Saklofske, Donald H. & Schulz, Henry W. (U line) by independent judges. The validity criterion was 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand) Factor analysis of Һе psychiatrist's independent diagnosis. Results show 
repeated state hostility and guilt measures: Females. that it was possible to Predict adolescent patients’ 
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diagnostic category at a better than chance level. In Exp 
II, 23 hospitalized adolescents were rated on (a) amount 
of current stress and strength of defenses and (b) their 
drawings of a person in the rain by independent judges. 
The correlations were .93 and .55, respectively. In 79 
adolescents in a short-term detention center, amount of 
anxiety present and strength of defensive structure 
ratings were obtained on the drawings by independent 
judges. Ss were also administered the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and the Barron Ego Strength Scale. No 
evidence of a relationship between the rated aspects of 
the drawings and the personality inventories was found. 
In Exp Ш, a comparison of the drawings of 139 
nonpatient adolescents and those of the inpatient 
(CN Sn showed that the majority of the drawings fell 
in either the neurotic (49%) or psychotic-borderline 
(4390) category. There were no sexual differences in type 
of drawing, although there was a greater preponderance 
of psychotic-borderline psychotic drawings from the 
Black adolescents. —Journal summary. 

3262. Vodak, Paul A. & Wilmore, Jack H. (U 
California Human Performance Lab, Davis) Validity of 
the 6-minute jog-walk and the 600-yard run-walk in 
estimating endurance capacity in boys, 9-12 years of 
age. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 230-234. 
—Evaluated the predictability of maximal oxygen 
uptake (VO» max) from the performance in the 6-min 
jog-walk and the 600-yd run-walk in 69 males, 9-12 yrs 
of age. УО» max correlated r = .50 with the 6-min 
jog-walk and r = –.50 with the 600-yd run-walk. 
Reliabilities for both tests were established on a separate 
sample of males of similar age, and varied from 
r = 0.88 for the 6-min jog-walk tor = .89 for the 600- 
yd walk-run. While the reliabilities of the 2 field tests 
were high, the validity coefficients indicate both tests 
were poor predictors of УО» max. It is suggested that 
results of the field tests may have provided a more 
valuable insight into the performance potential of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

3263. Winne, John F. (Psychological Assessment 
Assoc, Washington, DC) Test-retest reliability of the 
Wechsler battery as a measure of PAS dimensions. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
335-340. —Examined the test-retest Wechsler protocols 
of 70 normal male adults and 259 children to determine 
the stability of Personality Assessment System (PAS) 
patterns over time. For the sample as a whole, а 
satisfactory level of stability was observed for all subtests 
except Picture Arrangement, but independent samples 
demonstrated stability only for the 3 measures of initial 
response style and for Activity Level. It is suggested that 
PAS methodology be applied only to scores obtained 
during cua testing, since retest PAS formulations 
may quite different. Since none of the experimental 
samples can be considered representative, considerable 
caution is advised in generalizing results. —Journal 
summary. 

3264. Witt, Philip H. & Gynther, Malcolm D. (St Louis 
U) Another explanation for Black-White MMPI differ- 
ences. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 69-70. —80 Black and White males and females 
who were either evening or full-time college students 
rated 13 MMPI items on a semantic differential. Blacks 
perceived 10 of the 13 items more favorably than Whites, 
a result consistent with previously demonstrated racial 
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differences in "True-False" responding to these items. 
Of these 10 items, 9 are included in R. H. Harrison and 
E. H. Kass's (see PA, Vol 41:16710) estrangement and 
cynicism factors. Males perceived 7 of the 13 items more 
favorably than females. Of these 7 items, 6 are from the 
estrangement and cynicism factors. —Journal summary. 

3265. Woodward, Christel A.; Santa-Barbara, Jack & 
Roberts, Robin. (McMaster U, Ontario, Canada) Test- 
retest reliability of the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Јап), Vol 31(1), 
81-84. —Administered the Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WRAT) twice to 106 children attending special 
education classes for emotionally disturbed or slow- 
learning children (mean age, 10.6 yrs), using either a 2- 
or 22-wk inter-test interval. Results show the test-retest 
reliability coefficients for reading speling, and arithme- 
tic subtests are significant for the 2- and 22-wk 
interval (p < .001). It is concluded that the WRAT was 
a remarkably consistent and stable measure of academic 
achievement with this sample of children often seen in 
the clinic. —Journal summary. 

3266. Yater, Allan C.; Boyd, Miller & Barclay, Allan. 
(St Louis U) A comparative study of WPPSI and WISC 
performances of disadvantaged children. Journal oj 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 78-80. —Ad- 
ministered the WISC and the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WWPSI) to 60 Black 
disadvantaged children from Head Start preschool and 
Follow-Through kindergarten and Ist grade. Results 
show (a) there were no sex differences for either the 
WPPSI or the WISC, (b) the WPPSI consistently 
overestimated the Verbal and Full Scale IQ obtained 
from the WISC, and (c) there were no significant 
WPPSI-WISC differences for Performance and Full- 
Scale IQ. —Journal summary. 


Statistics & Mathematics 


3267. Alf, Edward F. & Abrahams, Norman M. The 
use of extreme groups in assessing relationships. 
Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 563-572. —The 
Tel ee between variables in a plied and experimen- 
tal research is often investigated by the use of extreme 
(i.e, upper and lower) groups. Earlier analytical work has 
demonstrated that the extreme-groups procedure is more 
powerful than the standard correlational approach for 
some values of the correlation and extreme-group size. 
The Present article provides methods for using the 
covariance information that is usually discarded in the 
classical extreme-groups approach. Essentially, the new 
procedure combines the extreme-groups and the correla- 
tional оше; Consequently, it includes the advan- 
tages of each and is shown to be more powerful than 
either approach used alone. —Journal abstract, 

3268 Norman Н. & F. 
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also gave a good though not perfect account of the 
additivity structure. —Journal abstract, 

3269. Arnold, Barry C. (Iowa State U) Significant 
category clustering in free recall. Psychometrika, 
1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 579-581. —R. Frender and P: 
Doubilet (see PA, Vol 51:10440) Suggest that W. A. 
Bousfield's (see PA, Vol 28:7135) ratio of repetitions 
(RR) is the best measure of clustering in free recall 


suggested, therefore, that at least some portion of these 
differences is genuine. — Journal abstract. 
3272. Deegan, John. (U Rochester) The conse- 


Sis. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 
11(2, 237-248. —Considers that in ordinary least 
Squares regression analysis, the desired property of 
unbiasedness in estimated coefficients is contingent upon 
the correspondence of the fitted model with the true 


3273. Estes, W. K. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
Human behavior in mathematical perspective. American 
Scientist, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 63(6), 649-655. —Reviews 
applications of mathematical models to Psychological 
problems bearing on the role of the human observer in 
science and on elementary social interactions of types 
basic to extensions of psychology to social Science, 
Illustrative applications include uses of signal detectabili- 
ty theory Кү a filter model for short-term memory in the 
theory of the observer, the development of expectations 
on the part of the learner in a simple communication 
Situation, the effects of expectations on observations, and 
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2 [ied interactions in a simplified situation for the 
study of argaining or negotiation. (25 ref) —G. S. Speer. 
3274. Flammer, i А 


learning опе task to earning another is linearly depend- 
ent on the coefficient of intercorrelation between the 2 
tasks when the coefficient is Corrected for attenuation. 2 
studies have ex licitly confirmed the main deductions 
from this Dodal. Contrary to the predictions, however, 
the regression curves yielded negative intercepts. 2 
empirically testable explanations are offered, one of 
which would be in full accordance with the model, while 
the other would call for a further assumption. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 


Fi, F2, and F', and min F’, Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 135-142. —Exam- 
ined Properties of 4 different tests of the treatment effect 
in experiments with linguistic materials, using Monte 
Carlo procedures for estimating Type I error rates. It is 
shown that (a) in extreme cases, the Type I error rate for 
F; and F; can exceed the desired rate by a factor of at 
least 10; (b) minF ' tends to be a very close estimate of P; 
(c) both minF’ and F’ аге very conservative tests when 


3276. Gabriel, Roy M. & Hopkins, Kenneth D. (U 
Colorado Lab of Educational Research) Research 
design and analysis clinic: Relative merits of MANOVA, 
repeated measures ANOVA, and univariate ANOVAs for 
research utilizing multiple criterion measures. Journal 
of Special Education, 1974(Win), Vol 8(4 377-389. 
—Based on Comparisons of univariate analysis of 
variance (ANOVA, Tepeated measures ANOVA, and 


U) A paired compositions model for round-robin 
experiments. Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 
433-454. —Notes that investigation of the effects of a 
Series of treatment conditions upon some social behav- 
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iors may require observation of a set of Ss which have 
been mutually paired in round-robin fashion. Data 
arising from such experiments are difficult to analyze, 
partly because they do not fit neatly into standard 
designs. In the present paper, a paired compositions 
scaling model due to G. G. Bechtel (see PA, Vol 
41:11155 and 41:11156) is adapted to provide a linear 
model for such round-robin experiments. Both fixed and 
mixed versions of the model are considered, and some 
results of a Monte Carlo study of the mixed model are 
reported. The model is applied to illustrative data from 
the field of physiological psychology. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3278. Gold, E. Mark & Hoffman, Paul J. (U Montréal, 
Canada) Flange detection cluster analysis. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr) Vol 11(2) 217-235. 
—Describes a clustering technique, the objective of 
which is to detect subpopulations which deviate from a 
primary subpopulation in a well-defined direction. The 
distributions of the primary and deviant subpopulations 
and the number of deviant subpopulations are initially 
unknown. Each deviant subpopulation is identified by 
means of a linear scale (an affine function of the 
Observed variables) which distinguishes its members 
from those of the primary subpopulation. The approach 
consists of 3 steps: (a) The main cluster of sample points 
is identified. (b) The directions are determined in which 
there are the greatest number of outliers from the main 
cluster. (c) The statistical stability of each supposed 
outlier direction is tested. Data are presented from tests 
of the algorithm on both manufactured (Monte Carlo 
simulations) and real (MMPI replies from 90 Air Force 
officers and 70 psychotic patients) data. —Journal 
abstract. 

3279. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U Illinois) Analysis of 
data from pre- and posttest designs: A comment. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 639-642. 
—Translates into correlational terms the 3 methods of 
analysis of pretest-posttest data discussed by S. W. Huck 
and R. A. McLean (see PA, Vol 54:6619) This 
translation adds depth to their discussion. Their conclu- 
sion that gain-score analysis is preferred to the analysis 
of variance of repeated measures is modified, but their 
preference for the analysis of covariance is reinforced. 
—Journal abstract. 

3280. Huynh, Huynh. (Boston Coll) On canonical 
analysis with fallible data. Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 40(4), 575-577. —Examines W. Meredith's (see PA, 
Vol 29:611) proposal that canonical correlates be 
corrected for attenuation in case of fallible data and that 
the correction be based on the covariance matrix of the 
true scores. À numerical example presented by Meredith 
indicates that there is improvement with the correction. 
The present paper proves that increases in the canonical 
correlations are achieved under very general conditions; 
the lemma on which the proof is based is included. 

3281. Jacobs, Keith W. (U Southern Mississippi) A 
demonstration of alpha build-up resulting from repeat- 
ed statistical tests. Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Win), Vol 10(1), 23-27. —Discusses the 
error rate in statistical tests and presents a table to 
demonstrate the experiment wise error rate when each 

possible comparison is performed between a number of 
variables. 
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3282. Jennings, J. Richard & Wood, Charles C. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, Div of Neuropsy- 
chiatry, Washington, DC) The e-adjustment procedure 
for repeated-measures analyses of variance. Psychophy- 
siology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 277-278. —Discusses the 
problem of homogeneity in psychophysiological studies 
using repeated-measures analysis of variance. S. Geisser 
and S. W. Greenhouse's (1958, 1959) solutions to the 
problem are discussed, and an experimental example of 
the adjustment procedure is described. It is noted that a 
documented FORTRAN-IV program which computes 
variance-covariance matrices and values for the adjust- 
ment factor is available. 

3283. Kraemer, Helena C. (Stanford U Medical 
School) On estimation and hypothesis testing problems 
for correlation coefficients. Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 40(4), 473-485. —Reevaluates a selection of statisti- 
cal problems commonly encountered in psychological or 

ychiatric research concerning correlation coefficients. 
Recently developed simplifications in the forms of the 
distribution theory of the intraclass correlation coeffi- 
cient (exact theory), of the product-moment correlation 
coefficient, and of the pearman rank correlation 
coefficient (approximate) are used to examine these 
problems. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3284. Levy, Kenneth J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
An empirical comparison of the Z-variance and Box- 
Scheffé tests for homogeneity of variance. Psychometri- 
ka, 1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 519—524. — Compares the Z- 
variance and Box-Scheffé tests, showing that both 
procedures are relatively simple to perform and that both 
may be readily utilized in complex, multifactor designs. 
The Z -variance test is not robust against non-normality; 
the Box-Scheffé test is robust against non-normality but 
is not nearly as powerful as the Z-variance test. 
—Journal abstract. 

3285. Lund, Thorleif. (U Oslo, Norway) Micko's halo: 
Model for multidimensional ratio scaling. Psychometri- 
ka, 1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 549—555. —Argues that (a) the 
halo-model of H. C. Micko (see PA, Vol 47:5983) is 
probably too restrictive to fit empirical data, (b) the 
model misrepresents unrelated percepts as bipolar 
structures, (c) all variations will probably be interpreted 
as qualitative, (d) the model cuv all Ашы to be 
bipolar, (e) interpretations o orthogonality of factors 
and of factor loadings become problematic, (f) the halo 
may be regarded as a sort of “surface variation," (g) the 
(b) thee part Le 2 percepts is inadequately defined, and 

Site part oi i 25 
Mi posite p: percepts is neglected. —Journal 

3286. Martin, James К. & McDon: Roderick 

Bayesian Toe in unrestricted rore perry 


for leywood cases. Psychometrika, 

1975(Dec), Vol 40(4), 505-517. Ss Bayesian 
procedure for estimation in unrestricted common factor 
analysis. A choice of the form of the prior distribution is 
justified. It is shown empirically that the procedure 
achieves its objective of avoiding inadmissible estimates 
ы an air qM a reasonably insensitive to 

ns in the shay 1 istributi 

ШЕЛ ГУЛИ ре of the prior distribution. 
3287. Nishisato, 
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40(4), 525-548. — Uses a modified technique of separable 
programing to maximize the squared correlation ratio of 
weighted responses to partially ordered categories. The 
technique employs a polygonal approximation to each 
single-variable function by choosing mesh points around 
the initial approximation supplied by the Ist author's 
method. The major characteristics of this approach are 
that (a) it does not require any grid refinement (b) the 
entire process of computation pass converges to the 
acceptable level of accuracy and (c) the method employs 
specific sets of mesh points for specific variables whereby 
it reduces the number of variables for the separable 
ung technique. Numerical examples are provided 
to illustrate the procedure. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3288. Peay, Edmund R. (Flinders U of South 
Australia, Bedford Park) Grouping by cliques for 
directed relationships. Psychometrika, 1975(Dec), Vol 
40(4), 573-574. —Demonstrates that the concept of the 
r-clique can be generalized readily to directed (or 
asymmetric) relationships and that groupings based on 
this generalization can be found conveniently using an 
adaptation of the methodology presented in the author's 
(1915) revious paper. 

3285. Schachter, J.; Lachin, J. M.; Kerr, J. L. & 
Wimberly, F. C. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance Ctr, PA) 
Measurement of electroencephalic evoked response: 
Comparison of univariate and multivariate. Psychophy- 
siology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 261-268. — Compared 2 
univariate peak-to- measures of EEG average 
evoked response (AER) with 2 multivariate measures of 
AER with respect to ability to discriminate between 
stimuli of different intensity and test-retest reliability. 
AER data from 47 sleeping newborns for each of 2 test 
sessions were utilized to calculate P?-N3 amplitude, 
free (the test statistic which measures the degree 
to which the P;-N; amplitude differed from zero), 
F, (a multivariate measure of the degree to which 
changes in potential differed from zero), and Fy 
(a multivariate measure of degree to which changes 
in potential differed from changes in potential in 
background EEG). The multivariate measures were 
somewhat superior to the univariate in ability to 
discriminate 3 stimulus intensities when used as the 
dependent measure of AER. At the same time the 
multivariate measures were somewhat inferior to the 
univariate in retest reliability. There were major discre- 
pancies between the multivariate and univariate meas- 
ures of AER for some Ss. Comparison of the 2 
multivariate measures indicate that, in these data, use of 
background EEG as a baseline reference for the 
multivariate measure, Ек, decreased its reliability 
without enhancing its ability to distinguish stimulus 
intensities. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3290. Silverstein A. B. Comparing all treatment 
means with the grand mean: Ill. An application to 
pattern analysis. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 
37(3, Pt 2), 1093-1094. —Describes a statistical proce- 
dure for comparing all treatment means with the grand 
mean which can be applied to the analysis of psychome- 
tric data. An example of the use of the procedure with 
data from 33 neurologically handicapped children on the 
WISC is presented. W. Douglas & Ab = melee 

3291. Thompson, W. las ramczyk, Rui . 
(Yale U Medical School) Measure of proportional non- 
chance clustering in free recall. Psychological Reports, 
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Statistics which cannot be accurately measured by 

g methods. Com pe ga data scored 
according to (CLT) and 5 other clustering measures 
indicate that the various measures are not equivalent, In 
addition, the 5 other measures were confounded b 
extraneous characteristics of the set of items 00000 
Consequently, the validity of conclusions based on 
clustering measures other than (CLT) is questioned. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3292. Thorndike, Robert M. (Western Washington 
State Coll) Studying canonical analysis: Comments on 
Barcikowski and Stevens. Multivariate Behavioral Re- 
search, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 249-253. —In their Monte 
Carlo study of canonical analysis, R. S. Barcikowski and 
J. P. Stevens (see PA, Vol 55:72) evaluated the relative 
stability of canonical weights and loadings. The present 
paper identifies some weaknesses in their stud , Suggests 
directions for future research in this area, and discusses 
interpretation of canonical analysis both in development 
and in cross-validation. —Journal abstract, 

3293. Thorne, Phillip R.; Engel, Bernard T. & 
Holmblad, John: В. (NIH, National Inst on Aging, 
Gerontology Research Ctr, Bethesda, MD) An analysis 
of the error inherent in estimating heart rate from 
cardiotachometer records. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), 
Vol 13(3), 269-272. — Discusses the inherent discrepancy 
between the mean heart rate computed from a series of 
cardiotachometer data points and the true average heart 
rate. A mathematical proof that the mean cardiotacho- 
meter rate always exceeds the true rate when individual 
beats are sampled in the presence of variability is given. 
Examples which illustrate the magnitude of the discre- 
pancy also are presented. —Journal abstract. 
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3294. Berger, Sheldon & Kanfer, Frederick H. (U 
Illinois Inst of Child Behavior & Development) Self- 
control: Effects of training and presentation delays of 
competing responses on tolerance of noxious stimula- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1312-1314. езыр а the effects of several control- 
ling response parameters on tolerance of noxious 
stimulation in the cold pressor test. The duration of the 
delay between Ss's initiating responses, the appearance 
of external cues for a controlling response (landscape 
slides), and prior training in producing the a pearance of 
the distractors were varied. 90 female college students 
were assigned to 6 groups in a factorial design. Results 
indicate that a short temporal delay (2 sec) between Ss 
initiating response and appearance of a slide was more 
effective than long temporal delay (8 sec) in facilitating 
tolerance. Prior training had no significant effects. 
Questionnaire data showed a relationship between short 
delays, positive thoughts, and longer tolerance. —Journal 
abstract. 
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3295. Findlay, Robert C. (U Pittsburgh) Evaluation of 
the instrumental-avoidance conditioned GSR in elec- 
trodermal audiometry. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(4), 243-246.— Compared instrumental- 
avoidance and classical conditioning with intermittent 
reinforcement in conditioning GSR in 2 groups of 20 
normal-hearing 19-30 yr old males. GSR to a 1 kc/sec 
tone at 60-db sensation level (SL) was conditioned to 
electric shock in 16 trials. Resistance to extinction was 
significantly greater for the classical conditioning group. 
and was not significantly influenced by changes of [e] 
intensity. Generalization during extinction was complete 
to a 20-db SL tone. —Journal summary. 

3296. Johnson, Ronald W. & Ryan, Brenda J. (St 
Francis Xavier U, Antigonish, Canada) Observer re- 
corder error as affected different tasks and different 
expectancy inducements. Journal of Research in Person- 
ality, 1976(Jun), Vol 10(2), 201-214. —Designed 4 
experiments to investigate the effects of systematic 
observer-recorder error on experimental results where Es 
had been induced to expect certain results. 18 undergrad- 
uates served as Es, and their Ss were 144 undergraduates. 
In Exp I, Es were induced to expect certain outcomes for 
3 different tasks. No observer error nor E-effects were 
observed. Postexperimental interviews indicated some 
suspiciousness as well as failure to understand the 
hypotheses on the part of Es. In Exp H expectancies were 
dud in observers who did not act as Es. No observer 
effects were noted, and again postexperimental inter- 
views indicated manipulation failure. In Exp Ш, Es were 
asked to attempt to influence Ss' responses. Three tasks 
were used, but in 2 of these tasks observer error was 
controlled rather than measured. No differences in Ss’ 
responses were noted for any of the measures. However, 
significant observer/recorder error was noted for both 
male and female Es in the task where such error was 
measurable. In Exp IV, Es were again asked to influence 
Ss’ responses. For the 2 tasks used observer error was 
measured. A predicted Task X Observer Error interac- 
tion was obtained. Again, no differences in Ss' responses 
were noted. —Journal abstract. 

3297. Knapp, Terry J. (W Virginia U) The Premack 
Principle in human experimental and applied settings. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 133-147. 
— Studies claiming support for the Premack principle in 
human experimental and applied settings are reviewed in 
terms of the standard test conditions associated with the 
principle and in terms of the principle's conceptual 
constraints. Little definitive evidence was found to 
support the claim that a high probability response will 
reinforce a lower probability response, nor was the 
converse contention supported, that a low probability 
response will act as a punisher for a high probability 
response. More important, among the reports examined 
there was no evidence for the reversibility of the 
reinforcement relationship. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

3298. Kuhn, Terry L. & Gates, Edith E. (U Maryland) 
Effect of notational values, age, and example length on 
tempo performance accuracy. Journal of Research in 
Music Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 23(3), 203-210. —Dur- 
ing a clapped performance of a rhythmic example 
containing 3 sections having 12 beats of half notes, 
uarter notes, and eighth notes respectively, 72 Ss in 6 
age groups showed a tendency to increase tempo during 
the performance. Significant differences were associated 
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with the order of presentation of the samples, but not 
with age of Ss. 
3299. Lipowski, 
School) Sensory and 
Behavioral ^ effects. 
1975(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 


Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll Medical 
information inputs overload: 
Psychiatry, 
199-221. —Reviews the 


on the effects of crowding, urban life, noise, workload, 
and other sensory inputs are examined. A distinction 1$ 


stimuli that do not consist of messages. Overloat 
lic and physical 
ies concentrate on the 
effects of aversive stimuli, while investigations of 
attractive-stimulus overload are not as common. The 
potential adverse behavioral 
attractive sensory and/or information overload are 

icularly important in view of the number of 


(87 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

3300. Lomas, Jonathan & Kimura, Doreen. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Intrahemispheric 
interaction between speaking and sequential manual 
activity. Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 23-33. —Pre- 
vious studies have suggested an interaction between 
speaking and manual activity. This interaction was 
examined in 36 adult Ss of whom 24 were right-handed, 
using concurrent speaking and an equivalent nonspeech 
vocalization condition with 4 motor tasks performed by 
left and right hands separately. In a dowel balancing 
task, interference was present only during nonspeech 
vocalization over all Ss. In right-handers interference 
occurred only during Esca for single finger tapping 
and two sequential tasks. In single finger tapping this 
interference was present on both left and right hand 
performance. Results are taken to suggest an overlap in 
cerebral representation of speaking and certain manual 
activities; some possible mechanisms underlying this are 
discussed. (French & German summaries) (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3301. Mayhew, J. L. & Gross, P. M. (U Illinois) Body 
composition changes in young women with high 
resistance weight training. Research Quarterly, 
1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 433-440. —Evaluated the effects of 
high resistance weight training on the body composition 
of 17 female undergraduates, Anthropometric dimen- 
sions were assessed by duplicate pre- and posttraining 
measures of total body potassium, 7 skinfold thicknesses, 
8 muscular girths and 4 skeletal diameters. Ss underwent 
a comprehensive weight training program for 40 min/- 
session, 3 days/wk, for 9 wks. Significant increases in 
total body potassium, lean body mass, flexed biceps and 
forearm girths, and shoulder width resulted from the 
weight training. Relative fat and chest depth were 

nificantly decreased by the weight training program, 


51 
while skinfold thicknesses and body weight were un- 
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affected. Over the 9-wk period, a sedentary control group 
of 10 undergraduate females showed no significant 
гше in any of the parameters measured. It is 
concluded that high resistance weight training can 
enhance feminine body composition without concomi- 
tant masculinizing effects or marked changes in body 
weight. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3302. Tada, Hideoki. (Fukushima Medical Coll, 
Japan) Syllable effects on reaction and recognition 
times in reading letters in Japan. Tohoku Ps 'chologica 
Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 17-26. E Conducted, 3 experi- 
ments with 12 paramedical school females to examine 
the syllable dependent effects on reading pronunciation 
latency (Exps I and II), and the recognition-threshold 
(Exp III) for Japanese alphabets and Chinese characters. 
Results indicate that significant effects on latency were 
observed in Japanese alphabets, (i.e., words with a larger 
number of syllables required longer latency), but this was 
not necessarily true for Chinese characters. The recogni- 
tion time was also affected by the number of syllables in 
2-character words, but not in l-character series. Findings 
are discussed in terms of the distinctive features between 
the "idiogram" such as Chinese characters and the 
phoneme-like Japanese syllabaries, and also with respect 
to the level of grapheme-phoneme correspondence. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3303. Waters, William F. & McDonald, David G. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Repeated habituation and overha- 
bituation of the orienting response. Psychophysiology, 
1976(May), Vol 13(3), 231-235. —Used 93 Баанай 
ates to test (a) whether stimuli presented in the form of 
repeated blocks of habituation trials, as opposed to a 
single continuous series of stimuli, woul produce a 
Progressive decline in amount of spontaneous recovery 
and trials to rehabituation of the skin conductance 
component of the orienting response (OR); and (b) 
whether 30 or 50 posthabituation trials would produce a 
return of the OR which could be related to sensitization 
effects. Repeated habituations strengthened habituation, 
as reflected in progressively decreasing spontaneous 
recovery cross blocks, but not in speed of habituations. 
Further, neither 30 nor 50 posthabituation trials prod- 
uced a return of the OR, although 30 such trials did 
result in increased skin conductance level. The discussion 
centers on whether habituation beyond asymptotic levels 
(“below-zero”) within sessions was unambiguously ob- 
tained; relationships among stimulus intensity, frequen- 
cy, and the return of the OR; and factors affecting 
measures of retention of habituation within sessions, 
—Journal abstract. 


Perception & Motor Processes 


3304. Austin, Dean A. Effect of distributed and 
massed practice upon the learning of a velocity task. 
Research Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 23-30. —29 
3rd grade females participated in a throwing velocity 
task to examine the effects of distributed and massed 
practice during a 6-wk experimental program. Ss were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups: a massed practice 

oup, a distributed practice group, and a contro group. 

е 10 Ss in the massed group practiced 50 consecutive 
throws once a week during the 6-wk period for a total of 
300 practice throws. The I0 Ss in the distributed group 
Practiced 10 consecutive throws 5 days/wk during the 
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wk practice period for an identical total of 300 ractice 
throws. The 9 controls did not practice during the 6-wk 
experimental session; however, they did participate in 
each testing session. The analysis of variance employed 
On the posttest score revealed that the amount of 
learning in the velocity task measured as initial velocity, 
differed significantly within the 3 groups. Implementa- 
tion of the Scheffé method of post hoc comparisons 
determined that the distributed. practice Broup was 
superior to both the massed practice group and the 
control group. A linear learning trend analysis within the 
distributed practice group showed that a progressive 
learning curve existed (p = .05).—Journal abstract. 

3305. Brown, Elizabeth Y. & Shaw, Carl N. (San 
Jacinto Coll) Effects of a stressor on a Specific motor 
task on individuals displaying selected personality 
factors. Research Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 71—77. 
—Attempted to determine whether 2 personality factors, 
emotional stability and self-confidence, as measured by 
the 16 PF were useful in predicting an individual's 
Tesponse to a specific motor task performed under 
stressful conditions. Ss were 120 college females who met 
the criteria of possessing a high (stanine 7 or higher) or 
low (stanine 4 or lower) factor C (emotional stability) or 
factor O (self-confidence) score on the 16 PF. Ss were 
randomly assigned to a control (no stress) or an 
experimental (stress) condition. All Ss performed a 
hand-eye coordination task on a rotor pursuit apparatus. 
However, experimental Ss were subjected to tape 
recorded distracting noises to produce stress. Data were 
analyzed using a 3-factor mixed design of repeated 
measures to determine the relationship between the 
personality factors and resistance to stress. Results show 
that both self-confidence and emotional stability were 
related to ability to withstand stress. Ss high in self- 
confidence or emotional stability were less affected by 
the stressor than were the Ss low in self-confidence or 
emotional stability, (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3306. Buccola, Victor A. & Stone, William J. (Califor- 
nia Polytechnic State U, San Luis Obispo) Effects of 
jogging and cycling programs on physiological and 
personality variables in aged men. Research Quarterly, 
1975(May), Vol 46(2), 134-139, —36 males aged 60-79 
yrs participated voluntarily in a 14-wk program of 
walk-jogging (n = 16) or cycling (n = 20). Groups 
trained 25-50 min/day, 3 days/wk. Ss were pre- and 
posttested on a battery of physiological tests, including 
the Astrand bike test and the 16 PF. Results indicate a 
significant increase in predicted maximal oxygen uptake 
for both groups and increased flexibility for the joggers. 
Significant decreases were found in blood pressure and 
weight for both groups and decreased percent of body fat 
for the cyclers. After the program the cyclers had not 
changed in any personality factors, and the walk-joggers 
became less surgent and more self-sufficient. Compari- 
sons indicate that the cyclists were more tough-minded 
and surgent than the joggers. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3307. Cain, William S. (John B. Pierce Foundation 
Lab, New Haven, CT) Odor intensity: Mixtures and 
masking. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 
339-352. —Six adults estimated the odor intensity of 
mixtures of 2 odorants, I-propanol and n-amyl butyrate. 
Sometimes the 2 substances were mixed in the vapor 
phase (physical mixtures), and sometimes they were 
presented separately to the 2 nostrils simultaneously 
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(dichorhinic mixtures). The 2 types of mixtures yielded 
similar results. In all instances, the perceived intensity of 
the mixtures was lower than the sum of the intensities of 
the unmixed components, and in some instances, the 
intensity of the mixtures even fell between the intensities 
of the unmixed components. Each component of the 
mixtures displayed some ability to mask the other 
component. А model of vector summation provides a 
good description of the relation between the intensity of 
à mixture and the intensities of the unmixed compo- 
nents. This investigation demonstrated the way in which 
chemically unreactive deodorizers and masking agents 
exert their effects. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3308. Chandler, Joe V.; Langley, Thomas D. & Blair, 
Steven N. (Lander Coll) Movement times for jab and 
cross-over steps by high school football players. 
Research Quarterly, 1975(Мау), Vol 46(2), 147-152. —13 
high school football players were tested on 10 separate 
days to determine the effects of the jab step and 
crossover step on running speed. The 2 types of steps 
were executed from a 3-point, staggered football stance. 
Ss were timed running both to the left and to the right. 
Times were recorded at 3, 10, and 15 yds. The differences 
in time between the 2 steps were analyzed by multivari- 
ate analysis of variance. The crossover step was found to 
be significantly faster (.036 sec) for the Ist 3 yds. The jab 
step resulted in significantly faster (.023 sec) times for the 
interval from 3 to 10 yds. —Journal abstract. 

3309. Cochran, Barbara J. (Wellesley Coll) Effect of 
physical fatigue on learning to perform a novel motor 
task. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 243-249. 
—Investigated whether there were differences in learning 
to perform a novel motor task between 2 groups (equated 
on the Stick Boss Test): one group learned the task 
immediately following a heavy physical work bout on a 
bicycle ergometer; the other group learned the task with 
no imposed physical exercise. The 20 female students 
aged 17-20 yrs who practiced the stabilometer exercise in 
a fatigued state performed significantly better than the 
15 controls except on the 4th trial. The experimental 
group also performed significantly better than the 
control group during the Sth trial which was performed 
without any fatiguing task. It appears that the fatigue 
state of the learner had a favorable influence on both 
performance and learning of certain novel motor skills. 
—Journal abstract. 

3310. Cox, Richard H. (U Oregon) Relationship 
between selected volleyball skill components and team 
performance of men’s Northwest "AA" volleyball 
teams. Research Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 
441-446. —Investigated the relationship between team 
performance in volleyball and the skill components of 
serving, service reception, setting, spiking, spike defense, 
and free ball passing as measured by adapted charting 
procedures. A purposive sample of 107 games between 
the best “AA” teams in each of 9 Northwest volleyball 
tournaments was charted. Results indicate that, consid- 
ered together, the volleyball skills studied were signifi- 

cantly related to team performance. Further analysis of 
the nature of the relationship revealed that the order of 
volleyball skills most influential in predicting team 
success was spiking, followed by spike defense, service 
reception, setting, serving, and free ball passing. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3311. D’Andrea, Carl L. (International Flavors & 
Flavors, Union Beach, NJ) Psychophysical characteri- 
zation of musk chemicals. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 
1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 359-369. —The odor intensities of 6 
commercial musks celestolide, muskolactone, galaxolide, 
Musk 36A, Tonalid, and Musk Ambrette were presented 
to and matched by a panel of non-experts, using the 
method of odor intensity. Galaxolide was arbitrarily used 
as the reference odorant in order to generate a scale for 
the determination of relative odor intensities. The odor 
intensities are reported in terms of S. S. Stevens’s (1957, 
1959) psychophysical power function with the exponent 
value, b, ranging from 0.43 to 0.73. —Journal abstract. 

3312. Garling, Tommy; Book, Anders & Lindberg, 
Erik. Note on speed and accuracy of individual 
performance in geographical orientation tasks for 
different modes of presentation. Umea Psychological 
Reports, 1976, No 105, 1-12. —Reanalyzed data from 3 
previously reported studies by A. Böök (1975), T. 
Garling et al (1975), and T. Garling et al (1975) in which 
a total of 54 undergraduates participated. Mean perform- 
ance, and differences between and within individual 
performances on geographical orientation tasks (triangle 
completion tasks termed 2-segment route tasks and 
extensions thereof) were examined. Results show neither 
speed nor accuracy of performance were systematically 
related to mode of presentation (imagined walking as 
compared to walking in situ) or type of task (2-segment 
route tasks as compared to 3-segment route tasks), 
though in certain respects blindfolded walking differed 
from sighted walking. Individual performance differ- 
ences may not, furthermore, be related to information 
processing strategy (solution method), since an attempt 
to specify the relation of solution method as revealed by 
postexperimental questionnaire responses to perform- 
ance by means of correlations across Ss was unsuccess- 
ful. —Journal abstract. 

3313. Harper, Roland. (U Reading, England) Some 
chemicals representing particular odour qualities. 
Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 353-357. 
—Summarizes the collective view of experts participating 
in the International Summer Course on Odour Perce 
tion at the University of Utrecht, The Netherlands, in 
1970. 44 chemical substances of high purity which best 
represent particular odor qualities are reported. The list 
offers a compact selection of particular value to 
individuals who are just taking up work on olfaction and 
odor di (45 ref) 

. Hollingsworth, Barbara. (Mars Hill Coll) Effects 
of performance goals and anxiety on Sr gross 
motor task. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2). 
162-168. —90 junior high school students who had 
scored in either the upper or lower quartile on the Trait 
Anxiety Inventory were randomly divided into 3 treat- 
ment groups. All Ss practiced a 2-ball, I-hand jugglin; 
task for 5 min on 12 consecutive school days. S 
responded to the State Anxiety Inventory wamedai 
preceding each practice session. The average number d 
catches per trial was recorded for each S each session. 
All Ss were given knowledge of results. Ss in the verbal 
cogent group were told to “do your best.” Ss in 
ths perire goal group were given a goal based o; 

eir previous trial. No significant diffe i = 

formance were found among the three peut pb 
арм . A stron: 

relationship existed between state and trait anxiety, With 
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practice, as performance level increased, anxiety state 
tended to decrease. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3315. Jensen, Barbara E. (Springfield Coll, MA) 
Pretask speed training and movement complexity as 
factors in rotary pursuit skill acquisition. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 1-11. — The effects of4 
gradual build-up pretask speed training programs were 
Observed for rotary pursuit transfer scores using 108 
female and 108 male graduate and undergraduate 
physical education majors. Ss were exposed to 3 days of 
pretask speed training and 3 transfer days where all Ss 
were tested at the same speed. A complexity dimension 
was added utilizing a circle, square, or triangle top plate. 
A4X2 X 3 X 3 analysis of variance was computed 
with repeated measures on the 3 transfer days. The other 
factors were 4 training conditions, sex, and 3 complexity 
levels. No significant differences were observed for sex, 
yet the other 3 main effects showed significant differ- 
ences at the .05 level. The group exposed to the slowest 
speed training program was the only group of Ss which 
had significantly lower time-on-target scores from the 
control group who trained at the criterion speed. The 
complexity groups produced Sey different scores 
with the circle greater than the square, and the square 
greater than the triangle. The analysis for the days factor 
indicated significant improvement with each successive 
day. Significant Speeds x Days, Complexity x Days, 
and Speeds x Complexity x Days interactions indi- 
cated most of the differences were in the Ist transfer day. 
The easiest skill, the circle, produced a different pattern 
than the harder skills indicating a different effect for 
complexity levels in speed training. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. z 

3316. Jones, F. Nowell & Elliot, David. (U California, 
Los Angeles) Individual and substance differences in 
the discriminability of optical isomers. Chemical Senses 
& Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 317-321. —Analyzed the 
discriminability of 10 enantiomeric pairs of substances 
(2-butanol, 2-hexanol, 2-heptanol, -octanol, carvone, 
coniine, a-phenethyl alcohol, a-phenethylamine, 2-phe- 
nylbutyric acid, and a-pinene) in 31 undergraduates. The 
method of triads with 10 repetitions for each substance 
was used. Results reveal significant individual differ- 
ences among Ss and ушш differences in discrimina- 
bility of the substances. Since a significant 
S X Substance interaction was found, a factor analysis 
was applied to the data. The 2 factors found were largely 
represented by the discriminable cyclic compounds and 
the alliphatic secondary alcohols below octanol. It is 
Suggested that different protein binding sites would 
account for the results. —Journal abstract. 

3317. Krahenbuhl, Gary S.; Plummer, Ramona F. & 
Gaintner, Gerald L. (Arizona State U) Motor and 
sensory set effects on grab-start times of champion 
female swimmers. Research Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 
46(4), 441-446. —Requiring outstanding swimmers to 
consciously attend to the components of the grab-start 
rather than to the starting signal which evokes the 
response is referred to as enforced motor set. The present 
study tested the prediction that enforced motor set 
results in longer reaction, movement, and response times 


1 than does enforced sensory set. 14 members of a state 


university women's championship swimming team per- 
formed the .grab-start under 2 conditions: enforced 
motor-set or sensory-set trials first. Data support the 
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prediction for response time, but not for reaction time or 
movement time (the component parts of response time). 
It appears, however, that the reduction in response time 
under the sensory set condition was due primarily to 
shortened movement time, for the change in movement 
time was 9 times greater than the corresponding change 
in reaction time. —Journal abstract. 

3318. Laing, D. G. (CSIRO Div of Food Research, 
North Ryde, Australia) A comparative study of the 
olfactory sensitivity of humans and rats. Chemical 
Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 257-269. —Studied 
the olfactory sensitivity of 6 20-26 yr old humans and 6 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats to n-propanol, n- 
heptanol, benzaldehyde, isobutyl-n-butyrate, cyclohexa- 
none, and 1,4-dioxane (rats only). Similar results were 
obtained for both species, and these compare favorably 
with data from previous research. Since the sensitivities 
of humans and rats varied for different odorants in a 
similar manner, it is postulated that the mechanisms for 
detecting odors may be common to many vertebrates. It 
is proposed, in agreement with E. D. Adrian (1956), and 
D. G. Moulton et al (see PA, Vol 36: IEG17M) that the 
relative area of the olfactory epithelium does not 
necessarily determine the sensitivity of an animal. (23 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3319. Mo, Suchoon S. (Southern Colorado State Coll) 
Temporal reproduction of duration as a function of 
numerosity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2) 165-167. —20 undergraduates 
served in each of 2 experiments. One, 3, or 5 dark spots 
were tachistoscopically presented for 300, 600, or 900 
msec. Temporal reproduction of stimulus duration was а 
monotonically increasing function of numerosity of dots. 
Accentuation of this monotonicity took place when 
changes in stimulus duration were made less frequent. 
—Journal abstract. 

3320. Newell, K. M. (U Illinois Children’s Research 
Ctr, Motor Performance & Play Research Lab, Champ- 
aign-Urbana) Visual flight feedback as a determiner of 
motor se recognition. Research Quarterly, 
1975(May), Vol 46(2), 235-242. —In a series of knowl- 
edge of results (KR) иш trials of projecting а ball 
over a criterion distance, the 'ypotheses that withdrawal 
of visual feedback of the flight of the ball (flight 
feedback) would produce a decrement in response 
recognition, but not recall, were tested. 60 right-handed 
female undergraduate volunteers formed 3 groups which 
had visual flight feedback withdrawn either early or late, 
while a control group had no vision throughout the 91 
trial The hypotheses were confirmed. Withdrawal of 
flight feedback significantly impaired response recogni- 
tion both early and late in the KR earning trials. 
—Journal abstract. Y 

3321. Patte, F.; Etcheto, M. & Laffort, P. (CNRS, Lab 
de Neurophysiologie Sensorielle et Comportementale, 
Paris, France) Selected and standardized values of 
suprathreshold odor intensities for 110 substances. 
Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 283-305. 
—Presents a compilation of human olfactory thresholds, 
intensity slopes, and slope limits determined by many 
authors, and the selection and standardization of these 
data based on objective criteria. The selected results 
include 110 slopes, 124 thresholds, 78 biological limits, 
and 110 physical limits. (69 ref) 
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J. R. & Harper, R. (U Reading, 
England) Ratio scales and category scales of odour 
intensity. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 
307-316. —Studied the relationship between a ratio scale 


in small bottles were presented to 26 20-30 yr olds and 1 
older male experienced in psychophysical studies. Half 
of the Ss used the method of magnitude estimation, the 
other half a category scale. Plots were made of the 
category scale against the ratio scale, and the ratio scales 
of individual Ss were analyzed. A power function 
exponent of 0.48 was found for the group’s ratio scale, 
with individual values ranging from 0.25 to 0.49. The 
category scale was curved relative to the ratio scale; 
variability of the magnitude estimates was approximatel 

proportional to the magnitude estimates, and a small 
time-order error was found. Odor intensity exhibited the 
3 tested characteristics of a prothetic continuum, and the 
variability of individual exponents was not as great as 
sometimes suggested. (25 rel) 

3323. Rikli, Roberta. (California State U, Fullerton) 
Effects of experimenter expectancy set and experimen- 
ter sex upon grip strength and hand steadiness scores. 
Research Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 416-423. 
— Examined the effects of the expectancy set of the E, 
the main effects of the sex of the E, and the interaction 
effects of the sex of the E and the sex of the S upon 
performance of a grip strength task and a hand 
steadiness task. 48 male and 48 female undergraduates 
were tested by 8 male and 8 female graduate students. 
Groups of 6 Ss and 1 E were randomly assigned to 
treatments. Half of the Es received information as to the 
performance they should expect from their Ss. Results 
indicate that male Es with the expectancy set obtained 
results in accordance with their expectations on the grip 
strength task. Female Es obtained results in direct 
opposition to their expectations on the same task. No 
significant main effects were found for the sex of the E, 
nor were there significant interaction effects between the 
sex of the E and the sex of the S on either of the tasks. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3324. Shick, Jacqueline. (U Minnesota) Effect of 
target color on throwing accuracy. Research Quarterly, 
1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 389-390. —39 undergraduate 
females used either an overhand or sidearm pattern to 
throw a regulation softball at either a red, yellow, green, 
blue, black, or white target 25 ft away. No significant 
differences were found in Ss’ performance scores as 
related to color. 

3325. Thorson, Gary; Hochhaus, Larry & Stanners, 
Robert F. (U Oklahoma Health Sciences Ctr) Temporal 
changes in visual and acoustic codes in a letter- 
matching task. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), 

Vol 19(4), 346-348. —Examined the nature of the coli 

rocess in à letter-matching task, using 16 undergradu- 
ates. Letter pairs that were either visually or acoustically 
confusable or both were presented tachistoscopically 
with a VI between the Ist and the comparison letter. The 
dependent measure was reaction time for the “different” 
responses to the 3 types of confusable items which were 
each assessed at 4 interstimulus intervals ranging from 0 
to 2 sec. Results indicate that a yisual code is emphasized 
for approximately 1 sec, after which an acoustic code is 
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dominant. Evidence also indicates that the acoustic code 
does not immediately replace the visual code and that 
they may coexist for a brief period of time. —Journal 
abstract. 

3326. Whitley, Jim D. (California State Coll, Bakers- 
field) Effects of maximizing inertial resistance on 

ing and learning a motor task. Research Quar- 
terly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 110-119. —Attempted to 
interfere with learning on a continuous rotational fine 
motor foot-tracking task by maximizing the effects of 
artificially increased mass (moment of inertia) through 
the employment of massed practice (MP). 120 college 
males in 3 experimental and 1 control groups performed 
the Ist 25 trials under one of the following assigned 
conditions: MP, medium mass and MP, and heavy mass 
and MP. After a 5-min rest, all groups performed the last 
10 trials under control conditions. There was no 
significant improvement in pretest performance for the 3 
experimental groups. However, significant learning 
occurred in all groups with no difference in the amount 
learned among groups. There was no change in leg 
strength measured before and after tracking and little 
relationship between it and performance and learning, It 
is pointed out that severe, related physical fatigue, 
introduced before and maintained throughout early 
learning, offers the best chance to significantly depress 
motor learning. —Journal abstract. 

3327. Williams, L. R. (U Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Effects of complexity on movement refractori- 
ness. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 177-183. 
—In a study with 20 right-handed male undergraduate 
volunteers, the number of alternatives for an extended 
arm swing was varied in order to test 2 memory drum 

redictions regarding movement refractoriness. The 
increase in error rate across the interstimulus intervals 
supports the Ist prediction that movement refractoriness 
should increase with the delay between the 2 signals. The 
findings that differences in reaction time did not produce 
corresponding differences in error rates under the 3 
choice conditions do not support the 2nd prediction that 
movement refractoriness would increase with complexi- 
ty. However, it is noted that the speed of the arm swing 
responses was such that it may have limited the 
opportunity to perform the 2nd response before the Ist 
was completed. —Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


. 3328. Arand, Donna & Dember, William N. (U 
Cincinnati) Metacontrast with internal contours in 
target and mask. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society. 
1976(Apr) Vol 7(4), 370-372. —Measured duration 
thresholds under nonmasking and masking conditions 
both for solid black disks and for disks broken into 16 
black and white wedge-sha) segments; the targets 
were masked by either solid black rings or rings broken 
о 16 black and white segments. Previous research 
which separately investigated the effects of target and 
mask segmentation led to the prediction that the least 
amount of masking would occur when the target was 
segmented, regardless of mask type. Similarly, the 
greatest amount of masking was expected vix th 
target was a solid black disk. Data frem 8 paid Ss with 
normal vision disconfirm these predictions and reveal 
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instead the overriding importance of target-mask simi- 
larity. —Journal abstract. 

3329. Banks, William P. & Pri William. 
(Pomona Coll) Configurational effects in visual informa- 
tion processing. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 19(4), 361—367. — Three experiments, with the same 
6 college students in each, show that the perceptual 
organization of a multielement display affects both the 
speed and accuracy with which a target letter in it is 
detected. Exps I and II show that a target is detected 
more роосу if it is arranged in good form (а perceptual 
Gestalt) with noise elements than if it is not. This effect is 
not confounded with target-noise proximity or display 
size, and it holds for stimuli terminated by the S's 
response as well as for stimuli of very brief duration. 
Increasing the number of noise elements can actually 
improve растае if the added noise elements 
increase the degree to which the noise elements form 
perceptual groups separately from the target. Exp III 
tried out a new method for scaling the perceptual 
structure of an array, and it shows that the main features 
of Exps I and II can be predicted from the scaled 
perceptual structure of the arrays they used. —Journal 
abstract. 

3330. Cantor, Nancy E. & Thomas, Ewart A. (Stanford 
U) Visual masking effects on duration, size, and form 
discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 19(4), 321-327. —In duration, size, and form 
discrimination tasks with 10 undergraduates, a visual 
noise mask was presented at variable delays after 
stimulus offset in order to interrupt processing and 
control the extent of processing time. Previous work by 
E. A. Thomas and N. E. Cantor (see PA, Vol 54:10926) 
had suggested that both perceived duration and per- 
ceived nontemporal "information" might be expected to 
increase as processing time was extended. As predicted, 
accuracy in the discrimination of size of circles and form 
of non-sense figures varied directly with stimulus 
duration (20, 50 msec) and mask delay interval (0, 30, 70, 
110 msec). Differences in perceived duration between 
filled (forms or circles) and unfilled (blank) intervals 
increased monotonically with increases in the mask delay 
interval, when non-sense forms, but not circles, were 
presented. Two hypotheses of visual masking ("integra- 
tion" and "interruption") are discussed. Within the 
context of the integration hypothesis, a model is 
proposed which predicts processing time as a function of 
stimulus duration, mask delay interval, and the interval, 
and the interval between onset of the mask and 
termination of processing. —Journal abstract. 

3331. Clark, Herbert H. & Brownell Hiram H. 
(Stanford U) Position, direction, and their perceptual 
integrality. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 328-334. —Conducted a study with 40 high school 
and college age Ss. Shown an arrow inside a rectangle, Ss 
decided on either its vertical direction (up vs down) or its 
height (high vs low) as quickly as possible. Whenever 
vertical direction was criterial, height was irrelevant, and 
vice versa. In 4 conditions, the irrelevant dimension (a) 
did not vary; (b) covaried positively with the criterial 
dimension, up with low and down with high; (c) covaried 
negatively with the criterial dimension, up with high and 
down with low; or (d) varied orthogonally with the 
criterial dimension. Height and vertical direction satis- 
fied one of W. R. Garner's prerequisites for "integral" 
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dimensions in that Condition (d) took longer than 
Condition (a). But Condition (b) was faster than (a), and 
(c) was slower than (a), a pattern unlike those of other 
known integral dimensions. The positive correlation in 
Condition (b) facilitates, and the negative correlation in 
(c) interferes, it is argued, because height and vertical 
direction have interpretations with components in 
common or in conflict. —Journal abstract. 

3332. Cooper, Lynn A. (U California, San Diego) 
Demonstration of a mental analog of an external 
rotation. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 296-302. —Six college Ss imagined a designated 2- 
dimensional shape rotating within a blank, circular field 
at a self-determined rate. At some point during the 
mental rotation, a test shape was presented at 1 of 12 
picture-plan & orientations, and the S was required to 
determine as rapidly as possible whether the test sha 
was the same as the originally designated shape or its 
mirror image. When the test shape was presented in the 
expected orientation (the orientation assumed to corre- 
spond to the current orientation of the rotating internal 
representation), reaction time was short and constant, 
regardless of the angular departure of that orientation 
from a previously trained position. This was true even 
when the test shape was presented in an orientation 
which had not been previously tested. When the test 
shape was presented at some other, unexpected orienta- 
tion, reaction time increased linearly with the angular 
difference between the expected orientation and the 
orientation of the test shape. It is argued that results 
provide a demonstration of the "analog" nature of. 
mental rotation. —Journal abstract. 

3333. Coren, Stanley & Porac, Clare. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Size accentuation in the 
dominant eye. Nature, 1976(Apr) Vol 260(5551), 
527-528. —Investigated whether there is a difference in 
the apparent size of stimuli presented to the dominant 
and nondominant eye. In a group of 45 observers, 
pretested to verify equal acuity in the 2 eyes and 
screened to determine sighting dominance using 2 tests 
(point test and the ABC test), 17 of the 25 right-eyed Ss 
and 13 of the 20 left-eyed Ss thought that the object 
shown to their dominant eye was larger than an identical 
object shown to their nondominant eye. It is SOR 
that these size distortions, while being clearly psychologi- 
cal, may arise from image enhancement in the dominant 
еуе or, perhaps, to differential selective attention to that 
image which gives rise to accentuation. —L. Gorsey. 

3334. Croussore, Michael S. & Gruber, Joseph J. 
(Isothermal Community Coll, Spindale, NC) Develop- 
ment of a device to measure the degree of visual 
distortion encountered in underwater diving. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 428-440. — Constructed 
à simulated underwater visual diving situation on land 
that would eliminate feedback from the proprioceptive 
and motor response systems and that would permit strict 
control of the visual field so that only one type of 
underwater "pincushion" distortion could be observed. 
A mechanism that would permit adjustment of curvature 
in a horizontal straight line and à measurement stand 
that would permit accurate measurements of degree of 
line curvature adjustment were also developed. After 
Tigorous visual screening, 14 undergraduates were 
assigned either to an experimental or a control group. 
Experimental Ss observed “pincushion” distortion in a 
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viewing tank for 30 min. The control group observed a 
flat surface in the same tank for 30 min. Both groups 
improved in degree of adaptation to visual distortion 
with the experimental group experiencing the greatest 
adaptation, suggesting that the visual system is a pri 

site of adaptation to visual distortion, (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3335. Dumais, Susan T. & Bradley, Drake R. (Bates 

Coll) The effects of illumination level and retinal Size on 
the apparent strength of subjective contours. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 339-345. —Inves- 
tigated the apparent strength of subjective contours as a 
function of illumination level, figure size, and viewing 
distance, using 30 undergraduates. Magnitude estima- 
tion, with a real contour standard as the modulus, was 
used to measure the perceived strength of the illusory 
contours. Illumination level and retinal size were both 
powerful determinants of the apparent strength of 
subjective contours, generating magnitude estimates 
varying 20-96% of the strength of the real contour 
modulus. Particularly strong subjective contours were 
reported for figures of small retinal size (1.2-4.8°) under 
very dim illumination (.01 log Ix). (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3336. Gardner, Elizabeth B. & Branski, Diane M. 
(Fairfield U) Unilateral cerebral activation and percep- 
tion of gaps: A signal detection analysis. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 43-53. — To examine the hypothesis 
that cerebral activation improves perception in the 
contralateral half-field, detection of gaps in squares 
presented in the left- or right visual field was studied in 
122 right-handed undergraduate volunteers under a 
standard condition and with an additional Verbal (Exps 
I and II) or Musical (Exps III and IV) condition. 
Discriminability was decreased by the added condition 
(Exps I and ІЙ), and worse in the right visual field in 
Exp I. A bias to respond "Bap" was found in the Verbal 
condition (Exp I) and in the visual field contralateral to 
the active hemisphere (Exp IV). (French & German 
summaries) (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3337. Hannay, H. Julia. (Auburn U) Real or imagined 

incomplete lateralization of function in females? Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 349-352. 
— Visual field effects for 30 normal familial right-handed 
female undergraduates were investigated with 4-point 
random forms known to be recognized more accuratel 
in the right visual field by normal familial right-handed 
males, and the relationship between spatial ability and 
various performance patterns was examined. The forms 
were presented 2° in the left or right visual field, After a 
10-sec delay, the S decided whether or not a form 
exposed in central vision was the same as the stimulus, 
Incomplete lateralization of function appeared to be 
supported by the finding of no field differences. An 
alternative explanation is discussed since visual field 
superiority was significantly correlated with WAIS Block 
Design scores scaled for age, females with relatively low 
Scores showing a right visual field superiority and 
females with relatively high scores showing a left visual 
field superiority. The experiment was repeated with 30 
familial right-handed male undergraduates. A significant 
right visual field superiority was obtained, but visual 
field superiorities were not correlated with measures of 
visuo-spatial or verbal ability. —Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (HUMAN) 


3338. Honda, Hitoshi. (Tohoku U, Sendai, Japan) 
Laterality differences in the recognition of line orienta- 
tion. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 52-66. 
— Performed 3 experiments to investigate the accuracy of 
the recognition of line orientation tachistoscopically 
exposed successively in the right and left visual fields in 
29 normal right-handed university students. In Exp I, a 
significant left-field Superiority for the recognition of line 
orientation was confirmed. In Exp IL in order to 
examine the effects of the distance of the test stimuli 
from a fixation point, the test stimuli were presented on 
the central fixation point and in the Positions of angular 
distance of 1, 2, and 4° to the right and left of the 
fixation point. The orientation of lines was recognized 
more accurately in all positions in the left visual field 
than in the corresponding positions in the right visual 
field, and the recognition curve was extremely asymme- 
tric. In Exp III, the effects of the viewing conditions were 
examined. Irrespective of the viewing conditions, the 
accuracy of the left visual field was superior to that in the 
right visual field, and the recognition accuracy under the 
monocular viewing conditions was on a level with that 
under the binocular viewing conditions. As to the effects 
of the eyedness, the left-field Superiority was shown, 
whether the S sighted the stimuli with his dominant eye 
or with his nondominant eye. The accuracy difference 


3339. Kitterle, Frederick L, 
Toledo) The 


Psychophysics, 
experiment with 13 undergraduates, apparent contrast 
determined for grating targets which were 
flashed for varying durations appeared to follow a 
temporal course similar to a Broca-Sulzer curve, and this 
temporal course was also influenced by 


controls. More instructed Ss Consistentl i 

‘ ] К ty perceived dept 
in the „Pictures than uninstructed Ss ( 105 d 
h in line- and-tone drawings 


Uninstructed $5 ; 
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better than had been predicted on the basis of pec i 

research. This may have been due to test m 


testing procedures ; 
cross-cultural perception studi Ер ures in 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (HUMAN) 


3341. Levinson, Eugene & Sekuler, Robert. orth- 
western U Cresap Neuroscience Lab) Adaptation alters 
perceived direction of motion. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 
16(7), 779-781. —Presents a preliminary report on a 
definition of the neural code for one aspect of a moving 
object's appearance, its perceived direction of motion. 
Data are presented to Support the idea that if the code 
for perceived direction depends on direction-specific 
channels, then this adaptation-induced change in their 
pattern of responsiveness should alter the apparent 
direction of movement of the suprathreshold test 
stimulus. 

3342. Mallenby, Terry W. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
Canada) The effect of verbal mediation on the reduc- 
tion of error to the Poggendorff Illusion. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 170-172. 
—Examined 3 groups of 20 6th graders each on the 
Poggendorff Illusion. An experiment group permitted to 
discuss their responses showed significantly less of a 
Керш distortion than the 2 other groups not 
afforded this opportunity. Results are discussed in 
relation to perceptual developmental models. —Journal 
abstract. 

3343. Mansfield, R. J. (Harvard U) Visual adaptation: 
Retinal transduction, brightness and sensitivity. Vision 
Research, 1976, Vol 16(7), 679-690. —Two types of 
experiments, brightness and threshold, tested and con- 
firmed the hypothesis that light-adaptation at Scotopic 
and mesopic levels is produced by nonlinearities in the 
mechanisms of retinal transduction. Results are consist- 
ent with previous studies and can be used to suggest a 
theoretical basis for the Weber-Fechner relation on the 
assumption that the Tesponse criterion for threshold 
varies with response level. (67 ref) 

3344. Matsumura, Masami. (Tohoku U, Sendai, 
Japan) Visual responses to brief flashes of different 
temporal stimulus wave forms. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1975, Vol 34( 1-4), 95-102. —Using the increment 
threshold technique the masking effects were measured 
for 3 brief flashes which were equal in the total amount 
of energy change but differed in the distribution of 
luminance in time—rectangular . wave, positive ramp 
sawtooth wave, and negative ramp sawtooth wave. 
Results from 2 Ss (1 undergraduate and the author) show 
that masking functions of the 3 temporal stimulus wave 
forms were (a) nearly identical in shape, (b) nearly equal 
in peak height although that of the rectangular wave 
tended to be slightly higher, and (c) different in the 
temporal position of the peak, i.e., the peak of the 
positive ramp sawtooth wave was delayed by 10-15 msec 
with respect to the peak of the other 2 waves both of 
which had the same position. Results indicate that under 
the tested conditions the visual system responded to the 
amount of energy change alone irrespective of its 
distribution in time, and that the hypothesis based on the 
temporal element theory was not applicable. —Journal 
abstract. 

3345. Nihei, Yoshiaki. (Niigata U, Japan) The effect 
of direction of motion on the magnitude of the 
geometrical illusion of motion path: The kinetic illusion: 
(II). Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 88-94. 
—The effect of the motion direction on the magnitude of 
the kinetic illusion (KI), which was defined as the 
apparent displacement of the motion path in the stimulus 
configuration of geometrical illusions, was investigated 
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comparison with the traditional illusion of static stimulus 
(the static illusion: SD, 


The directions of motion had 

the magnitude of KI. (c) 
Significant difference in the magnitude of KI was found 
between the vertical-downward and the vertical-upward 
directions. Results Suggest the possibility of another 
approach to the heterogeneity of phenomenal space in 
the perception of motion. —Journal abstract. 

3346. Riggs, Lorrin A. (Brown U, Walter S. Hunter 
Lab of Psychology) Human vision: Some objective 
explorations. American Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 
31(2), 125-134. — Reports an address concerning objec- 
tivity in the study of human vision. Research which used 
objective measures to assess Vision in humans and 
animals is discussed along with 3 ways by which the gap 
has been bridged between human and animal pattern 
vision research. The use of wavelength discrimination 
tests and the use of the visually evoked cortical potentials 
technique in developmental research on color vision is 
also examined. (30 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

3347. Sakitt, Barbara. (Stanford U) Information 
received from unseen lights. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 
16(7), 782-784. —Presents data from real and simulated 
forced-choice experiments to examine some assumptions 
from signal detection theory about whether observers 
receive information from unseen lights. Although there 
were some problems with unreliable memory which ma: 
have produced less discrimination than was theoretically 
possible, results do suggest that observers receive visual 
information even when they say they see nothing. 

3348. Sakitt, 


normal S show that (a) 
monochromat could not see any test field with her eyes 
open, but could detect the test by means of discriminable 
weak afterimages caused b bleaching as little as 
105 of the h (b) these weak afteri- 


afterimage originates in the outer segment, but cannot be 
explained by the usual equivalent dark light hypothesis 
Which accounts for strong afterimages produced by 
intense bleaches. Two retinal regions that received 70 
and 85% bleaches were subjectively identical for the Ist 
11 min. Thereafter, the 2 different bleached areas could 


detected on the bleached area until 9 min had elapsed. 
Results are consistent with the hypothesis that the rod 
photoreceptor signal remains saturated for many minutes 
after an intense bleach is turned off. (36 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3349. Spillman, Lothar; Fuld, Kenneth & Gerrits, 
Henk J. Brightness contrast in the Ehrenstein illusion. 
Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(7), 713-719. —Conducted a 
psychophysical study of the Ehrenstein illusion which 


displays bright or dark patches surrounded by quasi- 
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perceptive borders. Three experiments showed that the 
illusion was present without eye movements, seen with 
dichoptic presentation of the inducing pattern, and 
persisted in scotopic vision, as well as with low contrast 
between figure and background. Illusory patches were 
perceived with stimulation of both the fovea and near- 
peripheral retina. Findings indicate a postretinal origin 
of the contrast phenomenon and are discussed in terms 
of the cortical spreading activity proposed by H. J. M. 
Gerrits and A. J. H. Vendrik (1970) in their filling-in 
hypothesis. In appearance, the Ehrenstein illusion seems 
to be related to the Kanizsa triangle illusion and may 
share the same underlying mechanism. (German summa- 
ry) (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3350. Stroebel, Leslie D. (U Rochester) Discrimina- 
tion of pictorial stimulus attributes. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 273-274. 

3351. Thomas, Ewart A. & Cantor, Nancy E. (Stanford 
U) Simultaneous time and size perception. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 353-360. — Three 
groups of undergraduates (21, 21, and 16, respectively) 
made judgments of the apparent duration and size of 
visually presented circles. Judgments varied directly with 
the duration and size of the presented stimuli. When the 
frequencies of stimulus duration (short vs long) and 
stimulus area (small vs large) were varied, perceived size 
and duration were directly related to the frequency of the 
lower attribute value (short or small). These data are 
compared to the predictions of different information- 
processing models. The model which accounts for the 
data best is one in which it is assumed that perceived size 
and perceived duration grow together over the course of 
time spent sampling size information and that attribute 
frequency affects the rate of sampling and/or the point 
at which sampling stops. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3352. Ueno, Takehiro. (Osaka City U, Japan) Lumi- 
nance-duration relation in reaction time to spectral 
stimuli. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(7), 721—725. 
—Investigated the luminance-duration relation by meas- 
uring reaction times (RTs) of 2 experienced Ss with 
normal color vision to blue and red stimuli of varying 
luminance and duration. The luminance required to 
produce 10 criterion RTs was calculated at each of 11 
durations. For the 2 spectral stimuli, the slope of the 
function relating luminance to duration was less than 
that predicted by Bloch's law. However, the blue 
stimulus showed small partial summation and had long 
critical duration, whereas the red stimulus presented 
large summation and had short critical duration. Results 
are discussed in terms of the receptive field hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

3353. White, Charles W. & Lorber, Charles M. (Duke 
U) Spatial-frequency specificity in visual masking. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 
281-284. —Visual masking between nonoverlapping 
gratings depends on the similarity of their spatial 
frequencies. In a metacontrast experiment, bar gratings 
of 6 and 12 cycles/deg were masked by flanking gratings 
of various spatial frequencies. For 3 male students, 
masking was greatest when the masking frequency was 
approximately equal to the masked frequency. Results 
are interpreted in terms of a theory of reciprocal 
inhibition among frequency-specific neural units. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (HUMAN) 


3354. Williams, Jean M. & Thirer, Joel. (U Arizona) 
Vertical and horizontal peripheral vision in male and 
female athletes and nonathletes. Research Quarterly, 
1975(May), Vol 46(2), 200-205. —Investigated the 
differences between athletes and nonathletes on vertical 
and horizontal vision and the relationship between sex 
and field of vision in both the athlete and nonathlete. 132 
undergraduates—53 male athletes, 29 female athletes, 25 
male nonathletes, and 25 female nonathletes—were 
tested with a standard Bausch and Lomb perimeter 
whose depth measured 13 in, and maximum field of 
vision was determined. Results of the analysis of 
variance support the hypothesis that both the vertical 
and horizontal fields of vision are superior for athletes 
compared to nonathletes. In addition, there were no sex 
differences within athletes and nonathletes except in the 
vertical range. Females demonstrated greater high 
vertical range of vision. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Auditory & Speech Perception 


3355. Beattie, Randall C. & Smiarowski, Richard. 
(California State U, Long Beach) Forward masking: 
Effects of practice and psychophysical technique. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(4), 
273-278. —Determined poststimulatory (forward) mask- 
ing on 5 normal-hearing young adults given a white noise 
mask at 70 db SPL (8 durations from 5 to 1,080 msec) 
followed after 0.8 msec by a 1 kc/sec probe of 8 or 15 
msec. Over a period of 2-4 wks, 4 sessions were 
conducted of about 45 min each. One second prior to the 
mask-probe combination, a reference noise was provid- 
ed, identical to the noise mask in the combination for 
that trial. This reference did not change masking as 
compared to a previous study by R. C. Beattie et al 
(1974), and all practice effects were negligible after the 
Ist 45 min. —Journal summa; 


forward-masking [шеш The masking bursts were at 


Interstimulus interval 


duration ок a plate. 
en mask duration reached 270 or 540 msec. 


3357. Briggs, Gary G. & 
ydus ves & Clinic, Pid 
ness, family history and sex on the 
* 2 foe listening task. Neuropsychologia, 1976, 
91 1400), 129-133. —In samples” of right-handed. 
and left-handed undergraduates, all Ss as a eun 
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3358. Catlin, Jack & Neville, Helen. (Cornell U) The 
laterality effect in reaction time to speech stimuli. 
Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14( 1) 141-143. —Experi- 
mental results in normal right-handed adults show that 
the difference favoring the right ear, in vocal reaction 
time to speech stimuli, did not appear to be smaller for 
stimuli presented strictly monaurally than for stimuli 
opposed by contralateral noise. It is suggested that the 
reaction time laterality effect can be attributed to the 
speech-processing System. (French & German summar- 
ies) 

3359. Cegalis, John A. & Murdza, Suzanne. (Syracuse 
U) Changes of auditory word discrimination induced by 
inversion of the visual field, Journal of Abnormal 


inverted vision condition. Discrimination losses occurred 
at all intensity levels in which speech was accompanied 
by noise, prior to walking in the inverted vision 
condition, following a walking period, and after removal 
of inversion eyepieces. Results are attributed to a process 
of visually induced conflict in which Ss were unable to 
decenter the altered contents of vision. Affinities 
between reports of induced alterations of experience and 
pathological alterations of experience are discussed. (25 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3360. Dalrymple-Alford, E. C. (U Guelph, Canada) 
Response bias and judgments of the location of clicks in 
sentences. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 303-308. —Examined the view that response bias 
is the basis of the “ciick effect" (ie. the influence of 
grammatical structure on Ss' location of clicks sounded 
during the presentation of a Sentence). It is argued that, 
since response bias is more likely to operate when one is 
unsure of one's perception, if response bias generates the 
"click effect," the effect should be weaker for certain 
than for uncertain responses. 30 undergraduates were 
asked to identify the location of the click and allowed to 
make more than 1 response if they were uncertain of 
their Ist choice. Using number of locations selected as an 
index of uncertainty, when a S was less certain the click 
was less likely to be judged as having occurred in the 
major grammatical break. Further, performance was 
superior when the click had been in the break, and this 
efect. which was more pronounced for “certain” 
responses, was not eliminated by correcting for possible 
response bias. It is concluded that the “click effect” is 
not attributable solely to response bias. —Journal 
abstract. 

3361. de l'Aune, William & Elfner, Lloyd. (VA Hosp, 
Eastern Blind Rehabilitation Ctr, West Haven, cb 
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Effects of center frequencies of '4-octave noise bands 
on intensity-produced lateralization shifts, Journal oj 
Auditory Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 155-156, —In- 
tensity-produced lateralization shifts were more detecta- 
ble at higher frequencies in normal adults. This is the 
reverse of the case with pure tones, but similar to the 


à dichotic intensity-difference threshold. 


U) Matching of successive auditory stimuli as a 
function of age and ear of presentation. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1976(Mar), Vol 31(2), 164-169, —Eight 
male and 8 female healthy right-handed adults in each of 
3 age groups (18-28 yrs, 38-54 yrs, and 63-77 yrs) 
matched pairs of tone Stimuli as “same” or “different.” 
Combinations of stimuli were Presented in succession to 
the same ear or to different ears. Matching times 
increased with age but were not related to slowing of 
simple reaction time (RT). Word stimuli were matched 
more rapidly than tone stimuli for all conditions, but RT 


Results are not consistent with Previous research on 
laterality effects which has shown sex and age differences 
in the processing of verbal and nonverbal material 
presented to right or left ears. (17 ref) —Journal abstract, 

3363. Glaser, E. M.; Suter, C. M.; Dasheiff, R. & 
Goldberg, A. (U Maryland Medical School, Baltimore) 
The human frequency-following response: Its behavior 
during continuous tone and tone burst stimulation. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 25-32, —To obtain data on the 
human auditory function, the properties of the frequency- 
following responses (FFR) were studied in3 normal- 
hearing adults, using a tone burst and continuous tones. 
The responses were observable over a range of frequen- 
cies extending from 70 c/sec to greater than 1.5 kc/sec. 
The threshold for the continuous response had a mean of 
about 40 db/sl and was perhaps several db lower for the 


corresponded with early waves IV and V. —Journal 
summary. 

3364. Healy, Alice F. & Cutting, James E. (Yale U) 
Units of speech ion: Phoneme and Syllable. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 15(1), 73-83. —Conducted 2 detection experiments 
with short lists of synthetic speech stimuli where 
Phoneme targets were compared to syllable targets. 
Unlike previous experiments, heterogeneous lists of 
syllables and phonemes were used to remove possible 
bias created by homogeneous lists. In Exp I, with 16 
university students, targets that matched the response 
items in linguistic level were recognized faster than those 
that mismatched, whether the targets were syllables or 
phonemes. In Exp П, with 16 different students, all 
targets and response items matched in level, and 
phonemes were recognized faster than syllables when 
phonemes were relatively easy to identify, but the reverse 
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held when phonemes were harder to identify. Results 
suggest that phonemes and syllables are equally basic to 
speech perception. —Journal abstract. 

3365. Пескі, Henry J. & Weber, Bruce A. (Royal 
Victoria Hosp, Montreal, Canada) The averaged elec- 
troencephalic response in the discrimination of complex 
auditory stimuli. Journal of Auditory Research, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 14(4), 279-282. —Recorded averaged electroence- 
phalic response (AERs) to 2 pure tones (.5 and 2 kc/sec) 
and 2 synthesized vowels from 12 normal-hearing young 
adults in repetitive and randomized modes. Larger AER 
amplitudes were obtained in the randomizedmode in 
which 2 stimuli were randomly interspersed. This finding 
is viewed as evidence that Ss discriminated between the 2 
stimuli in each randomized presentation. Results also 
demonstrate that the effectiveness of the procedure is not 
diminished when the randomized stimuli were acousti- 
cally similar. —Journal summary. 

3366. Nerbonne, Michael А.; McMullin, Brent R.; 
Hipskind, Nicholas M. & Olson, Ardell. Presentation 
level in auditory discrimination tests for children. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(4), 
258-262. —Administered the Goldman-Fristoe-Wood- 

cock Test of Auditory Discrimination to 14 normal- 
hearing 18-24 yr old females using each of 2 suggested 
presentation level procedures. Data show that either the 
“most comfortable level” or the 60-70 db SPL level 
recommended does, with most Ss, result in maximum 
scores, but can with some Ss yield less than maximum 
scores, and therefore lead to some misinterpretations of 
auditory discrimination abilities. More stringent control 
of presentation level is suggested to insure valid test 
results. 

3367. Schneider, Bruce; Parker, Scott; Farrell, Glenn 
& Kanow, Gary. (U Toronto, Erindale Coll, Canada) The 
perceptual basis of loudness ratio judgments. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 309-320. —In 
Exp I, 5 graduate students estimated loudness ratios for 
45 pairs of tones. 10 1,200-Hz tones, differing only in 
intensity, were used to generate 45 distinct tone pairs. In 
Exp П, 8 graduate students were required to compare 
directly 2 pairs of tones (chosen from among the set of 
45) and indicate which pair had the greater loudness 
ratio, In both Exps I and II Ss' judgments were used to 
rank order the tone pairs with respect to their judged 
loudness ratios. Nonmetric analyses of these rank orders 
indicated that both magnitude estimates of loudness 
ratios and direct comparisons of loudness ratios were 
based on loudness intervals or differences where loudness 
was a power function of sound pressure. These experi- 
ments, along with those on loudness difference judg- 
ments by S. Parker and B. Schneider (see РА, Vol 
52:9056) and B. Schneider et al (see PA, Vol 53:8676) 
support W. S. Torgeson's (1961) conjecture that there is 
but 1 comparative perceptual relationship for loudness 
and that differences in numerical estimates for loudness 
ratios, as opposed to loudness intervals, simply reflect 
different reporting strategies generated by the 2 sets of 
instructions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3368. Sorkin, R. D.; Pohlmann, L. D. & Woods, D. D. 
(Arizona State U) Decision interaction between auditory 
channels. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 
19(4), 290-295. —Two female students detected signals 
presented in a 2-channel, simultaneous detection task at 
630 and 1,400 Hz. The familiar pattern of interference 
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between the frequency channels was observed—detecta- 
bility in one Ex was depressed on trials when a 
signal or a yes response occurred in the other channel. 
On each trial, measures were made of the energy within 
specified frequency bands arounds each signal frequen- 
cy. The relationships between these measures and 
performance in each channel were studied. There was no 
consistent relationship between the magnitude of the 
measure in one channel and performance in the other. It 
is suggested that interactions between the channels 
probably originate in the response process of the 
interfering channel. —Journal abstract. 

3369. Wang, Cecilia C.; Marple, Hugo D.& Carlson, 
Richard H. (U Kentucky) Increased difficulty of pitch 
identification and electroencephalographic desynchroni- 
zation. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1975(Fal), Vol 23(3), 197-202. —Recorded EEG waves 
while Ss were to remember a reference tone and later 
identify it as a part of a series of neighboring pitches. 
Each of the 4 reference tones was surrounded by pitches 
of increasingly smaller intervallic range. Results indicate 
a slightly greater amount of alpha desynchronization 
during алып of pitches at the 2 more difficult 
levels. —Journal abstract. 

3370. Weir, C. (University Coll, London, England) 
Auditory frequency sensitivity in the neonate: A signal 
detection analysis. Journal of леш, Child Psy- 
chology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 219-225. —Using signal 
detectability theory, an analysis was performed on some 
auditory frequency sensitivity data obtained by S. J. Hutt 
et al (see PA, Vol 43:3743) from 12 3-8 day old males. 
The ď values over the frequencies from 70 Hz to 2 kHz 
formed a significant cubic function. No state of arousal 
effects were found on sensitivity, as had been reported by 
Hutt. The В values did not vary systematically with state, 
which suggests that levels of arousal should be studied 
separately. It is also suggested that the complex sensitivi- 
ty found may provide a mechanism by which neonates 
may monitor their own vocalizations. Journal abstract. 
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3371. Berzonsky, Michael D.; Lombardo, John P. & 
Ondrako, Mary A. (State University Coll New York, 
Cortland) Changes in logical thinking as a function of 
induced disequilibrium. Journal of General Psychology, 
EE Vol 92(2), 255-260. —64 undergraduates 
solved logic syllogisms when the obvious “logical error” 
was not included as a possible answer (experimental 
group) or solved the same problems with the “logical 
error” included as a choice (control group). An analysis 
of variance of Ss’ logic pretest-posttest gain scores 
indicated that the experimental group did significantly 
better than the control group on invalid principles. 
Results are discussed in terms of Piaget’s theory of 
logical thinking and the Possibility of performance rather 
than competence problems in adult reasoning. The need 
to develop more effective instructional techniques to 


enhance transfer of learning is d 
iud cd 8 15 underscored. (17 ref) 


ity. Memory & Cogniti 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 330-336. — Tested models dent” 
credibility in information integra- 
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tion. In Exp I, 50 undergraduates estimated the value of 
used cars based on 2 cues: blue book value and an 
estimate provided by 1 of 3 friends who examined the 
car. The 3 sources were described as differing in 
mechanical expertise. In Exp II, 50 undergraduates rated 
the likeableness of persons described by either 1 or 2 
adjectives, each adjective contributed by a different 
source. The sources differed with respect to the length of 
their acquaintance with the person to be rated. In both 
experiments, credibility of the source magnified the 
impact of the information he provided. Further, this 
multiplicative effect of a source was inversely related to 
the credibility of the other source, in violation of 
addictive ог constant-weight averaging models, but 
consistent with a relative-weight averaging model. 
—Journal abstract. 

3373. Bowers, Dawn & Heilman, Kenneth M. (U 
Florida Coll of Medicine) Material specific hemispheri- 
cal arousal. Neuro; sychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 123-127. 
— Results in ri; t handed university students show that 
reaction times by the right hand were significantly faster 
with verbal warning-stimuli (WS) than with nonverbal 
WS. There were no significant differences for the left 
hand between verbal and nonverbal WS. Results give 
partial support to the asymmetrical activation hypothe- 
sis. (French & German summaries) 

3374. Friedman, Alinda & Bourne, Lyle E. (U 
Colorado) Encoding the levels of information in pictures 
and words. Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, 
1976(Jun), Vol 105(2), 169-190. — Tested the hypothesis 
that some kinds of conceptual information will not be 
directly available from pictures, but must instead 
become available to the S via an interaction between the 
symbolic systems. 256 adults participated in 8 experi- 
ments in which а speeded-inference task was used. 
Results show that pictures yielded faster inferences than 
did words when the same semantic information was 
required for performance, and that physical information 
was available sooner than conceptual information for 
both pictures and words. Moreover, some types of 
pictorial materials (e.g., representations of proper nouns) 
functioned ONLY to the extent that they did not 
have an advantage in iscriminability over words, unless 
physical features were added which were redundant with 
the conceptual information the S needed to perform. 
Results are interpreted. within a levels-of-processing 
framework, in which multiple codes or representations 
do not exist to be activated by the appropriate stimuli, 
but rather the stimuli themselves embody levels of 
information which are encoded and used as needed. (17 
ref) —Journal summary. 

3375. Gardiner, John M. & Klee, Hilary. (City U, 
Psychology Unit, London, England) Memory for re- 
membered events: An assessment of output monitoring 
in free recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 227-233. — Described an 
output monitoring phenomenon in free recall and posits 
that Ss have accurate knowledge concerning their 
previous output performance. Following a series of 
immediate free recall trials 20 paid undergraduates were 
given a recall-recognition test in which all the originally 
presented words were re-presented. Ss were required to 
discriminate between those words they had initially 
recalled and those they had not. Signal detection 
methods were used to analyze the recall-recognition test 
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scores. Much ipsu knowledge of recall of recency 
items compared with that for items presented earlier in 
the free recall lists resulted. The implications of this 
"memory for remembered events" phenomenon are 
considered with respect to other known memory phe- 
nomena. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3376. Garner, W. R. (Yale U) Interaction of stimulus 
dimensions in concept and choice processes. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(1), 98-123. — escribes 4 
major types of interaction of stimulus dimensions based 
on perceptual research—integral, configural, separable, 
and asymmetric separable. Implications of these interac- 
tions for concept and choice processes and experiments 
from the literature are discussed. With regard to concept 
learning, it is argued that integral or configural interac- 
tions are desirable within the set of relevant and within 
the set of irrelevant dimensions used to generate stimuli 
but that relevant dimensions should be separable from 
irrelevant dimensions. With regard to choice processes, 
integral or configural dimensions produce choices based 
on ordinary distance relations or equivalent parallel 
processing of dimensions. With separable dimensions, 

owever, serial processing is at least possible; and such 
processing can lead to choices in which the subset of 
stimuli and the order of processing of dimensions affects 
the choice outcomes. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3377. Gavurin, Edward I. & Zangrillo, Richard L. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U New York) Effect of 
bigram cues on the solution of monosyllabic and 
bisyllabic solution-word anagrams. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 225-229. —Gave 104 
undergraduates anagrams with and without solution- 
word bigrams for both monosyllabic and bisyllabic 
words. Results show that the monosyllabic words were 
significantly easier to solve when bigram cues were 
provided, but that there was no difference between the 2 
types of words when bigram cues were not present. 
Furthermore, no advantage was observed in the solution 
of bisyllabic words even when the bigram in the anagram 
was also a syllable of the solution word. It is concluded 
that the facilitating effect of a bigram cue seems to be 
peculiar to monosyllabic words, and that the result is a 
function of an initial solution Process that favors a 
single-syllable response. —Journal abstract. 

3378. Gavurin, Edward I. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, 
City U New York) Relationship of anagram solving to 
measures of divergent-production and letter-rearrange- 
ment ability. Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 92(2), 231-235. — Administered an anagram test and 
several tests of divergent-production and letter-rear- 
rangement to 242 undergraduates. Significant positive 
relationships were obtained for all comparisons, with 
high-scoring anagram solvers producing significantly 
more responses on each of these measures than low- 
scoring solvers. Findings provide evidence for the 
Presence of divergent-production ability in anagram 
solving and support the conclusion that measures of 
flexibility and letter-rearrangement are related to the 
solution of conventional anagram problems. —Journal 
abstract. 

3379. Hakes, David T.; Evans, Judith S. & Brannon, 
Linda L. (U Texas, Austin) Understanding sentences 
with relative clauses. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), 
Vol 4(3), 283-290. —Sentences containing self-embedded 
relative clauses are generally believed to be difficult to 
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understand because such clauses interrupt the clauses in 
which they are embedded. The experiments that purport 
to have demonstrated this, however, have confounded 
the self-embedded or right-branching location of the 
relative clauses with their internal structure, comparing 
self-embedded object relatives with right-branching 
subject relatives. In order to break this confounding, Exp 
I with 40 undergraduates, compared the comprehension 
difficulty of self-embedded and right-branching object 
relative clauses on 2 measures of comprehension difficul- 
ty. Exp II, with 40 undergraduates, made the same self- 
embedded vs right-branching comparison for subject 
relative clauses. Results of both experiments fail to 
support the interruption hypothesis. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3380. Hession, Enda & McCarthy, Eunice. (U Coll 
Dublin, Ireland) Human performance in assessing 
subjective probability distributions. 7rish Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 3(1), 31-46. —37 graduate 
students of business assessed subjective probability 
distributions for 55 “uncertain quantities," after receiv- 
ing initial training in decision analysis and in subjective 
probability assessment techniques. Ss' responses were 
also obtained on the following йон са measures: 
The California F Scale, Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale, H. 
G. Gough and R. N. Sanford's (1952) Rigidity Scale, T. 
F. Pettigrew's (1959) Category Width (C-W), and A. W. 
Heim's (1968) Test of General intelligence. Degree of 
overconfidence in assessment and category width scores 
showed, as expected, a negative association; г of —41 for 
the total group was significant at the .05 level. Category 
width as a personality variable may thus be useful in 
understanding the overconfidence effect in probability 
assessment. —Journal abstract. 

3381. Hock, Howard S.; Gordon, Gregory P. & 
Corcoran, Susan K. (Florida Atlantic U) Alternative 
processes in the identification of familiar pictures. 
Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 265-271. 
—Investigated individual differences in perceptual proc- 
essing in a task requiring Ss to match words (either 
general or specific category names) with simultaneously 
presented pictures. Two experiments were conducted 
with a total of 56 undergraduates. Based on the results of 
previous research, individual differences in processing 
were inferred from the effect, on "same" reaction time, of 
rotating the pictures into an unfamiliar orientation. For 
Ss inferred to emphasize an analytic mode of processing, 
word-picture matches were faster for general than for 
specific category names, supporting the hypothesis that 
analytic Ss would attend to the minimal number of 
features necessary to infer the categorical identity of the 
picture. For Ss inferred to emphasize a structural mode 
of processing, there was little difference in word-picture 
matching time between specific and general category 
names, supporting the hypothesis that structural Ss 
would attend to all the information in the pictures, 
regardless of the category level specified by the word. 
—Journal abstract. 

3382. Hoffman, Gerard W. (Yeshiva U) Language 
function: A cross-class study of verbal performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 260-261. 

3383. Ito, Hideko. (Waseda U, Tokyo, Japan) An 
analysis of mediation processes in observational learn- 
ing: A comparison of imaginal and verbal mediation. 
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Japanese Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(4), 
182-191. —To compare the roles of imaginal and verbal 
mediators in observational learning, 223 2nd—4th graders 
were assigned to groups for picture (P) and word (W) 
card sorting learning. Performances of the observational 
groups (PO, WO) were better than those of the 
nonobservational groups (PNO, WNO), and the PO was 
more effective than the WO. Each of the 4 groups were 
then divided into conceptual (C) and nonconceptual 
(NC) groups, and the 8 groups were compared with one 
another. The effects of observation in the PO-C and the 
PO-NC suggest the functioning of verbal and imaginal 
mediation, respectively. The superior performance of the 
PO-C and the WO-C groups suggest that there is a 
facilitative effect of both verbal and imaginal mediators. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3384. Koriat, Asher. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Another look at the relationship between phonetic 
symbolism and the feeling of knowing. Memory & 
Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 244-248. —A. Koriat 
(see PA, Vol 54:10960), using a word-matching phonetic 
symbolism task, found a significant relationship between 
translation accuracy and the degree of subjective 
confidence associated with the response. The present 
study examined the hypothesis that, since responses on 
Which Ss are in consensus are more likely correct than 
incorrect, confidence ratings may actually be related to 
the degree of consensus, regardless of the correctness of 
the response. 100 English-speaking students of a Hebrew 
university participated; a list of 85 items was used, each 
item consisting of a pair of English antonyms and their 
correspondent translations in 6 languages. All Ss 
disclaimed knowledge of the foreign languages. Results 
strongly support the hypothesis. For items with a 
consensually Correct response, translation accurac 
increased with degree of subjective confidence, while for 
items with a consensually incorrect response, it de- 
creased. Consensual responses were judged subjectivel 
more compelling than nonconsensual responses au 
less of their accuracy. —Journal abstract. 

. 3385. Kosslyn, Stephen M. (Johns Hopkins U) Can 
imagery be distinguished from other forms of internal 
representation? Evidence from studies of information 
retrieval times. m & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 
A3), 291-297. —Provides support for the notion that 
images, once formed, are a distinct form of internal 
representation, processed differently from other forms of 
internal representation. In 2 experiments. using data 
from. 108 undergraduates, Ss decided as quickly as 
possible whether or not named animals had nie 
Properties. When imagery was not used, Ss verified 
pela! more quickly in accordance with how strongly 
ted the property was with the ani i 
When images P The Wile mee es 


f) —Journal ab, 
3386. Mann, J. W. (U Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 
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—Notes that the FOLK-POLK puzzle misdirects people 
toward a mistaken yoke response. The present study 
attempted to determine whether (a) mistakes are reduced 
when respondents are prompted to answer a subsequent 
puzzle with the word correctly solving the FOLK-POLK 
puzzle, and if (b) the effectiveness of this subsequent hint 
depends on the insultingness with which an attribution is 
made in the hint. Responses from 298 university students 
in 5 groups show that лор relevant hints were in the 
right direction, they were ineffective no matter what kind 
of attribution was made. —Journal abstract. 

3387. Mayer, Richard E. (U California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Comprehension as affected by structure of 
problem representation. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 249-255. —Presented a problem- 
like branching system, describing what prizes (A through 
F) were awarded for particular outcomes of a tourna- 
ment of games among 3 teams, to 200 undergraduates. 
The presentation was as either a verbal list with “go to” 
structure (Jump), a shortened verbal list (Short-Jump), 
nested verbal paragraphs with “if . . . then . . . else" 
Structure (Nest), a matrix table (Example) or as 
diagrammatic representations of each of these. Two 
experiments were conducted. In tests of comprehension, 
the overall performance increased from lowest to highest 
as follows: Jump < Short-Jump = Nest < Example, 
and this order was particularly strong for performance 
on complex questions relative to less complex questions. 
Jump and Short-Jump performance was relatively higher 
with diagrams, and Example was lower with diagrams. 
Implications for a theory of problem representation and 
for development of computer programming languages 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3388. Nomura, Yukimasa. (Kwansei Gakuin U, 
Nishinomiya, Japan) Shift of rehearsal Strategy in 
single-trial free recall. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 17(4), 197-202. —Studied 24 undergradu- 
ates to test whether the levels of processing are affected 
by the information of an interpolating task. The 
experiment used immediate or delayed recall with or 
without the information of an interpolating task assigned 
during delay of learning 16 word lists of 2 different 
lengths (5 and 15 words). On the 15-word list, final free 
recall results reveal a significant interaction between 
recall format and its information. Results of the 5-word 
list, however, do not show the significant interaction of 
these variables. It is suggested that an S with information 
of immediate recall would rely on the maintaining type 
of rehearsal for the last few items of each list, but an S 
with the information of delayed recall format would have 
to rely on the elaborative type of rehearsal. —Journal 
abstract. 

3389. Simon, Herbert A. & Reed, Stephen K. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) Modeling strategy shifts in a 
problem-solving task. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 8(1), 86-97. —Fitted a computer simulation model to 
human laboratory data for the Missionaries and Canni- 
bals task to explain (a) the effects upon problem 
performance of giving a hint and (b) the effects of 
solving the problem a 2nd time after 1 successful solution 
had been achieved. Two experiments were conducted. 
Most of the variance in the relative frequencies of 
different moves can be explained by positing that the 
effect of the hint, or of previous experience in solving the 
problem, is to cause Ss to switch more promptly from a 
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strategy of balancing the numbers of missionaries and 
cannibals on both sides of the river, to a means-ends 
strategy. —Journal abstract. 

3390. Snyder, Conrad W. (American Inst for Re- 
Search, Washington, DC) Multivariate analysis of 
intrinsic individual differences in disjunctive conceptual 
behavior. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 11(2), 195-216. —Since it is known that intrinsic 
individual differences increase with the complexity of the 
behavior, and since it is suspected that no single response 
measure can adequately represent the learning process, 
the present study examined intrinsic individual differ- 
ences in conceptual behavior with a multivariate model, 
3-mode factor analysis. Four response measures were 
selected according to their traditional or apparent 
importance to the analysis of concept learning—the 
number of errors, response latency, postresponse time, 
and interresponse time—and to reflect the 55° (40 female 
university student volunteers) performances on a figural, 
disjunctive conceptual behavior task. The analyses 
yielded 5 individual difference performance factors, 3 
Stage factors, and 4 response components indicating the 
importance of a multivariate representation of complex 
behavior. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3391. Woodward, Donald L.; Driscoll, James M. & 
Loeb, Michael. (U Louisville) Consistency of informa- 
tion processing on visual and auditory, prothetic and 
metathetic tasks. Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 
131-140. —Investigated consistency of performance 
across absolute judgment tasks differing in modality 
(visual or auditory) and in type of stimulus dimension 
organization (prothetic or metathetic) for 24 male 
psychology undergraduates with normal hearing and 
vision. Results show that the 4 tasks were equated for 
difficulty and produced reliable performance measures. 
Significant positive correlations were found in individual 
performance across all possible pairs of tasks. No general 
pattern of correlations was found with respect to either 
modality or type of stimulus dimension. It is concluded 
that consistency exists in individual performance across 
absolute judgment tasks differing in sensory modality 
and type of stimulus dimension. (French & German 
summaries) (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 

3392. Wyer, Robert S. (U Illinois) Effects of previous- 
ly formed beliefs on Syllogistic inference processes. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 33(3), 307-316. —Used the subjective probability 
model of cognitive functioning proposed by W. j. 
McGuire (1960) and extended by R. S. Wyer to diagnose 
the effects of previously formed beliefs upon syllogistic 
inference processes. 72 undergraduates received informa- 
tion bearing upon the likelihood that a proposition A 
was true (Pj) that a 2nd proposition B was true if A 
was true (P,,,), and that B was true if A was not true 
(P,,4) These propositions pertained to events and 
relations with which Ss were familiar. After receiving this 
information Ss estimated the likelihood that conclusion 
B was true (Р), and then made estimates of Pa, Рд, 
and P,,. Implications of the information presented 
for the M of each proposition, and Ss a priori 
beliefs in its validity, were varied independently. A priori 
beliefs combined with the implications of the informa- 
tion presented to affect estimates of P, in the manner 
implied by the proposed model. P, c pencrally combined 
with both informationally manipulated and a priori 
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values of Pp, to affect inferences of Ps in the manner 
expected. However, Ss appeared to weight estimates of 
P,,, differentially, depending upon the consistency of 
their a priori beliefs in this conditional with the 
implications of the information presented and depending 
upon the informationally manipulated value of P,. 
—Journal absstract. 


Learning & Memory 


3393. Abramczyk, Rudolf R.; Thompson, W. Douglas; 
Jordon, Donald E. & Weeks, Robert A. (VA Hosp, 
Newington, CT) Interaction effects of synonymity, 
intralist synonym cohesiveness, and list length in multi- 
trial free recall. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 507-521. —In each of 3 experiments, different lists 
of synonymous and minimally related adjectives were 
presented to groups of undergraduates for multitrial free 
recall. Results in Exp I support the hypothesized 
interaction of synonymity and list length on recall and 
organization, predicting impaired performance on lon 
lists of synonyms. Two partial replications (Exps II an 
III) obtained negative results. In Exp IV, 5 measures of 
semantic cohesiveness were employed to verify the 
presence of a high degree of semantic similarity in the 3 
experimental lists of synonymous adjectives. It is 
concluded that list synonymity has a differential effect 
primarily on the retrieval strategies employed and that Ss 
are still able to achieve optimal recall and organization 
with lists of high intralist similarity. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3394. Andre, Thomas. (Iowa State U) The priority in 
recall of new items effect: A strategy model. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 187-204. —In 
5 experiments with a total of 228 undergraduates, a 

roposed strategy model of the priority in recall of new 
items (PRNI) effect was compared with the artifact 
hypothesis. The strategy model holds that the effect is 
produced by the selective maintenance of new items in 
short term memory, while the artifact hypothesis holds 
that the migration of new items to the recency area 
produces the effect. Exps 1, II, and III supported a 
strategy explanation, but raised questions about the 
maintenance hypothesis. Exps IV and V resolved that the 
maintenance hypothesis is an adequate explanation of 
PRNI. Overall, data demonstrate that PRNI is a general 
psychological phenomenon that occurs under a variety 
of procedural conditions. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3395. Armelius, Bengt-Ake & Armelius, Kerstin. 
Confidence and performance in probabilistic inference 
tasks with interrelated cues. Umea Psychological 
Reports, 1976, No 96, 10 p. —Studied the relation 
between confidence and 50 undergraduates’ beliefs 
about their performance as well as their actual perform- 
ance in 5 2-cue multiple-cue probability learnin 
(MCPL) tasks. The tasks varied with respect to task 

redictability. Confidence was strongly related to be- 
lieved performance but not to actual performance. The 
lack of relation between believed and actual perform- 
ance is interpreted as support for the notion that Ss know 
very little about their performance in MCPL tasks. 
Confidence was also perfectly related to task predictabil- 
ity, while performance was not. This may in certain tasks 
cause an illusion of achievement. —Journal abstract. 
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3396. Bock, Michael. (Ruhr-U Bochum, Psycholo- 
gisches Inst, W Germany) The influence of instructions 


on feature selection in semantic memory. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 
183-191. —In 2 experiments, 48 male 18-yr-old clerk 
candidates and 48 undergraduates verified 15 bird and 
15 tool names on a list as coming under either the 
category bird/tool (L2 verification) or the category 
animate /inanimate (LA verification). From the model by 
A. M. Collins and M. R. Zuillian (see PA, Vol 43: 12229), 
it follows that words are processed for more features in 
the latter than in the former case; the model by E. Smith 
et al (see PA, Vol 52:9188) claims the exact opposite. 
Both incidental and intentional recall were used to test 
these predictions, on the assumption that a word can be 
reproduced better when it has been encoded on more 
features. Results speak clearly against the Collins model. 
In both conditions, Ss recalled fewer words following the 
LA than the L2 verification, even when they were offered 
the respective L2 and L4 categories as retrieval cues 
during recall. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3397. Boulay, Elaine A. & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U) Simultaneous paired associate and 
verbal discrimination learning as a simulation of the 
double-function list. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), 
Vol 4(3), 298-301. —Assigned 15 college students to each 
of 5 groups by a block-randomized schedule of the 5 
conditions. In the critical condition, the S was required 
to learn associations between words in pairs and to learn 
to identify simultaneously the word in each pair that had 
been underlined on study trials. Over trials, both types of 
responding were required for each pair. Control condi- 
tions were used to assess the influence of these 


probabilistic inference tasks. Umea  Psychologi 
Reports, 1976, No 100, 1-24. Investigated the cee 
inconsistency and its relation to task predictability in 
probabilistic inference tasks in 2 experiments. In Exp I 
which studied transfer effects, 32 undergraduates were 
trained on one part of the cue continuum and then tested 
on the other part. Results show that inconsistency was 
e али for both parts of the continuum, and it could 
и explained in terms of systematic deviations from 
x geet rule. 16 undergraduates participated in Exp II 
a i Куе дш о КЫКЕ. estimates of consisten- 
É test-retest reliability, and the usual cue- 
пеш. Findings show that these 2 correlations 
agre 1 closely. Overall results contradict the hypothesis 
ux Шары, ш Ded by intrusions from 
S s fre ther trials and that it stems fr. 
systematic deviations from the corr id 
findings indicate that inconsistenc ste eatin 
dings ine ults fr 
reliability in the response densus that ЧЫК, A 


positively related t. ictabili 
pres 9 task predictability. (31 ref) —Journal 
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3399. Brehmer, Berndt; Kuylenstiema, Jan & 
Liljergren, Jan-Erik. Task information and 
in probabilistic inference tasks. Umea Psychological 
Reports, 1976, No 98, 1-9. —Studied performance in 
single-cue probability learning tasks as a function of the 
amount of information about the general nature of the 
probabilistic inference tasks. Four groups of 9 students 
(about 18 yrs old) were each given different kinds and 
amounts of information about the probabilistic task. 
Results show no differences in achievement, number of 
correct rules, or number of rule shifts among the 4 levels 
of task information; the group given no information 
performed as well as a group informed about the 
uncertainty in the task and the manner in which this 
uncertainty should be handled. It is concluded that Ss 
were unable to assess their performance in statistical 
terms as required by these kinds of tasks. (I5 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3400. Brosgole, Leonard & Neylon, Ann. Further 
studies on role repetition in associative learning. 
тосола Reports, 1975(Dec) Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1132-1134. —Reports of several studies utilizing a single 
test for recall after the presentation of paired-associates. 
Three exposures of the pairs, prior to test, produced 
significantly better recall than 1 exposure, with total time 
held constant. The facilitating effect of frequency was 
enhanced when the list was repeated as a block, 
compared to exposing each of the pairs 3 times in 
succession. In addition, the superior recall produced by 
such block po was not altered by either fixing 
or varying the order of the pairs within the list. Finally, 
the additional rehearsal time afforded by repetition 
positively affected learning of items but had no influence 
upon the associative process. —Journal abstract. 

3401. Carlson, Robert F. & Kincaid, J. Peter. (Georgia 
Southern Coll) Release from proactive inhibition as a 
function of interpolated task difficulty. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 459-469. —A 3-part study 
with 544 college students investigated the effect of 
varying levels of interpolated task difficulty on recall, 
using a release from proactive inhibition methodology. It 
was hypothesized that difficulty of interpolated activity 
would affect recall levels. Exp I determined relative 
difficulty of 4 interpolated tasks, 3 of which are fequently 
used in proactive-inhibition studies, by measuring the 
amount of time necessary to complete each task. 
Utilizing a basic Peterson and Peterson format, Exp II 
demonstrates that difficulty of the interpolated task will 
affect recall while not affecting the buildup of proactive 
inhibition. Again, incorporating the same format, Exp III 


- indicates the 3 commonly used distractor task, Stroop 


color-naming, counting backward, and color block- 
naming, can be used interchangeably; however, if the 
task is very easy (e.g., naming color blocks), recall may 
be so high that a ceiling effect is encountered. It is 
therefore suggested that reseachers use one of the more 
difficult distractor tasks (e.g., counting backward or the 
Stroop color-naming task) for the prevention of rehearsal 
given the kind of Ss of the present study. —Journal 
abstract. 

3402. Clark, Craig G. & Prokasy, William F. (U Utah) 
Manipulation of response-contingent unconditioned- 
stimulus intensity in human eyelid conditioning: A two- 
phase model analysis. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), 
Vol 4(3), 277-282. —Administered 360 classical eyeblink 
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conditioning trials to 4 qum of undergraduates (151 
Ss). All groups received the same UCS intensity on UCR 
trials but differed in the intensity presented on CR trials. 
Кере probability increased as a positive function of 
UCS intensity on CR trials. Phase 1 oF the 2-phase model 
was longer when no UCS was presented on CR trials but 
did not differ in duration among the remaining 3 groups. 
Most Ss could be described with a single operator in 
Phase 2, the operator limit increasing as a positive 
function of CR-contingent UCS intensity. For Ss 
requiring different operator limits on CR and UCR 
trials, the latter was lower with high CR-trial intensities 
but higher with low CR-trial intensities. Results are 
interpreted to be more consistent with drive theory than 
with “law-of-effect” or 2-factor theories. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3403. Clayton, Keith N. & Warren, Michael W. 
(Vanderbilt U) Methodological problems with the use of 
the retroactive interference design to infer what is 
stored. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 
237-243. —Suggests that much of the research using this 
paradigm is methodologically flawed because it involves 
treatment comparisons which are inappropriate. It is 
argued that comparisons must be made between presen- 
tation conditions having the same interpolated activity 
and that, in addition, evidence is required that the 
differences are not confounded by acquisition level 
differences if one is to infer mode-specific interference 
and representation. The methodological issues are 
discussed in detail, and the utility of the retroactive 
interference design is questioned. Studies employing the 
design are reviewed, and several conclusions are drawn: 
There has been no unambiguous demonstration of visual 
mode-specific interference; There has been no clear 
demonstration that imagery instructions produce memo- 
ries that are more susceptible to visual than to auditory 
interpolation; No clear demonstrations are yet available 
that memory for spatial location is more susceptible to 
visual interference than memory for letters. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3404. Colle, Herbert A. & Welsh, Alan. (Wright State 
U) Acoustic masking in primary memory. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 
17-31. —Models such as G. Sperling’s postulate that 
primary (or short-term) memory maintains a substantial 
amount of its informaton by storing it in an auditory 
sensory memory. These models predict that concurrent 
auditory stimulaton should destroy memory information 
and reduce recall performance. To test this hypothesis, a 
foreign language was presented over earphones while Ss 
performed a serial recall task with visual presentations 
and written recall. The subjects were told to ignore the 
noise. In Exp I, with 48 Ss, the presence of the irrelevant 
foreign language noise reduced recall performance on 
phonologically different lists but not on phonologically 
similar lists. Passive articulatory restraint had little effect. 
In Exp П, with 24 Ss, this noise effect was eliminated 
after 30 sec of silent arithmetic, indicating that the noise 
effect is a primary memory phenomenon. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3405. Connor, Jane M. & Hoyer, Ronald G. (State U 
New York, Binghamton) Auditory and visual similarity 
effects in recognition and recall. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 261-264. —Evaluated the role of 
auditory and visual factors in short-term recall and 
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recognition performance of 204 undergraduates. Audito- 
y similarity, but not visual similarity, was predictive of 
the probability of a correct response and response 
confidence for both types of tests. Results are interpreted 
as support for a single-trace model of recall and 
recognition performance. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3406. Crowder, Robert G. (Yale U) Principles of 
learning and memory. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erl- 
baum, 1976. xiii, 523 p. —Surveys theories of human 
learning and memory, covering both the classical 
approaches and the newer information-processing ap- 
proaches. Methodological principles, techniques and 
empirical laws of the field, and the solution of theoretical 
problems are integrated and discussed. 

3407. Crowder, Robert G. (Yale U) The locus of the 
lexicality effect in short-term memory for phonological- 
ly identical lists. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 361-363. —An earlier experiment 
by R. B. Crowder (see PA, Vol 46:8169) showed that 
serial recall for lists of phonologically identical items was 
better if the items were words (knead-need-kneed, etc) 
than if they were nonwords structurally derived from the 
word (kneap-neep-kneep, etc). In the present experiment 
with 30 undergraduates, the comparison of such words 
and nonwords was extended to a 3-alternative forced- 
choice testing methods. Since there was no difference 
with the recognition test, it is concluded that the earlier 
advantage of words may have resulted from retrieval 
processes, —Journal abstract. 

3408. D’ydewalle, Géry. (U Leuven, Belgium) Recall 
of "right" and “wrong” responses as a function of 
instructions for intentional learning and task familiari- 
zation. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
611-618. —100 Ist-yr students of both sexes from the 
Law School at Leuven, Belgium, selected 1 of several 
nonsense words as a “translation” of a real word and 
were told whether their choice was “right” or “wrong.” 
Ss who expected to have the whole series of items a 
number of times until the correct translation for each 
word was completely learned (multiple-trial condition) 
recalled more right responses than Ss who expected a 
single 2nd trial (2-trial condition). A preliminary expo- 
sure to a similar but shorter task had a different 
influence according to the 2 conditions: There was a 
decrease in recall of response in the multiple-trial 
condition but an increase in the 2-trial condition. The 
data suggest that conflicting conclusions about the 
difference in recall between right and wrong responses 
are related to differences in the instructions for inten- 
tional learning. —Journal abstract. 

3409. Dixon, Paul N. (U Texas, Austin) Locus of 
control and intentional versus incidental learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 253. 

3410. Dutch, J. & Brown, L. B. (Victoria U Welling- 
ton, New Zealand) Partial reinforcement effect in 
children with the use of visual stimuli as reinforcers, 
Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 
295-296. —Determined whether visual stimuli (slides of 
different shapes and colors) could be used as reinforcers 
for an operant response (tapping a screen to see a slide 
on a continuous reinforcement or an FR-5 schedule) in 
20 11-12 yr old children. The continuous reinforcement 
group made only 41 responses compared to the FR-5 
group which made 6,966, indicating that visual stimuli 
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may have important uses in maintaining human, as well 
as animal, behavior. 

3411. Feiman, Judith R. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Effect of type and location of questions and acoustic 
similarity on short-term retention of prose material. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 255. 

3412. Foreit, Karen С. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Short-lived auditory memory for pitch. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1976(Apr), Vol 19(4), 368-370. —As- 
sessed the effect of a stimulus suffix on immediate serial 
recall of lists of tones with 50- and 350-msec complex 
tones. 24 Ss were employed. Although recency effects 
were not found under the control conditions, the 
addition of a stimulus suffix significantly degraded recall 
at the final serial position for both stimulus durations. 
The implications of these results for models of auditory 
memory and speech perception are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

3413. Gehring, Robert E.; Toglia, Michael P. & 
Kimble, Gregory A. (Indiana State U, Evansville) 
Recognition memory for words and pictures at short 
and long retention intervals. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 256-260. —In 2 experiments with a 
total of 224 undergraduates, Ss studied a long series of 
words and pictures for recognition. Retention intervals 
varied from several minutes to a few months. The 
complicated testing procedures in Exp I required the use 
of a traditional correction for guessing to obtain 
estimates of Ss’ memory performance. A comparable, 
but simpler, design in Exp II permitted the calculation of 
sensitivity and bias measures. In both studies, pictorial 
memory was superior to verbal memory at all retention 
intervals. tested, and this advantage was essentially 
constant over time. In addition, the experiments identi- 
fied an increasing tendency to call verbal test items 
“old” over time. Bias scores in Exp II reveal that Ss 
adopted a more lenient criterion in responding to words 
than to pictures, and increased leniency was noted for 
both item types over time. Explanations of the results are 
offered in terms of differences in initial encoding and of 
a loss of discrimination between experimental and 
extraexperimental materials. —Journal abstract. 

3414. Ghatala, Elizabeth S. & Levin, Joel R. (Weber 
State Coll) Phenomenal background frequency and the 
concreteness/imagery effect in verbal discrimination 
learning. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 
302-306. —In Exp I, 40 undergraduates gave frequency 
ratings for Concrete and abstract words which were 
equated on normative frequency. Results replicate the 
findings of R. C. Galbraith and B. J. Underwood (see 
m Vol 50:6166) that abstract words are perceived to be 

gher in frequency than concrete words, 52 different 


verbal discrimination 
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3415. Glenberg, Arthur M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Monotonic and nonmonotonic lag effects in paired- 
associate and recognition memory paradigms. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 
15(1), 1-16. —In Exp I the relationship between response 
recall and the spacing of repetitions (lag), as a function 
of the retention interval, was investigated in the 
continuous paired-associate paradigm. At short retention 
intervals (2 and 8 events) the lag function was nonmono- 
tonic. At longer retention intervals (32 and 64 events) the 
lag function increased monotonically. A version of 
encoding variability theory was used to explain these 
results and was then tested in Exps П and Ш. In Expll, 
using the Brown-Peterson paradigm, the lag function was 
monotonic for uncued recall, and nonmonotonic for 
cued recall. In Exp III, using the continuous recognition 
memory procedure, the lag function was a nonmonoton- 
ic function of the lag interval between the Ist 2 
presentations when the interval between the 2nd and 3rd 
presentations was short. Increasing the latter interval 
produced a lag function that was again monotonic. 
Results support the theory which emphasized the nature 
of the cues available for retrieval. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3416. Goldstein, Alvin G. & Chance, June. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Measuring psychological similarity 
of faces. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 7(4), 407-408. — Recognition memory for unfamiliar 
other-race faces is poorer than for unfamiliar own-race 
faces. This observation would be understandable if the 
within group homogeneity of Japanese faces was greater 
than White American faces. In the present study with 63 
undergraduates, both decision time and correctness of 
same-different judgments offered no evidence to support 
the hypothesis of differential within-group homogeneity. 
—Journal abstract. 

3417. González, Maribel & Ribes, Emilio. (U Vera- 
cruz, Mexico) [Reversibility of the reinforcement-pun- 
ishment function in children.] (Span) Revista Mexicana 
de Análisis de la Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 55-67. 
—Investigated the reversibility of the reinforcement- 
punishment function in 2 elementary school children, 
through the application of D. Premack's principle. The 
lowest probability behavior was reinforced by making 
contingent the highest probability behavior, while the 
highest probability behavior was punished by making 
contingent the lowest probability behavior. An initial 
weak effect of both contingencies was Observed, al- 
though their successive presentation produced immedate 
effects. The behavior-hierarchy, defined on the basis of 
the duration of the various responses employed, was a 
reliable predictor of behavior changes during the 
administration of contingencies. — English abstract. 

3418. Goodwin, C. James. (Wheeling Coll) Changes in 
primacy and recency with practice in single-trial free 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 119-132. —Investigated perform- 
ance changes during single-trial free recall, in 5 experi- 
ments using male and females undergraduate Ss 
(N = 580). The phenomena studied were a reduction in 
the magnitude of the primacy effect with a concomitant 
increase in recency from List 1 to List 5, and the fact that 
primacy items tended to be recalled first on List 1 while 
Tecency items were recalled first on List 5. An int reta- 
tion of the primacy reduction based solely on changes in 
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retrieval strategy was ruled out in Exp I-IV. Instead, the 
data of all the studies were consistent with the hypothesis 
that the reduction in primacy was due to the buildup of 
interlist proactive interference. Modifications in retrieval 
strategy, while not producing any significant changes in 
primacy, were found to have à direct influence over 
Changes in the recency effect; specifically, deviations 
from a strategy of initiating recall with last-presented 
items produced decrements in recency. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3419. Hicks, Robert E. (State U New York, Albany) 
Lateral asymmetry of retroactive inhibition in a psycho- 
motor skill. Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 92(2), 205-210. —160 right-handed college students 
received 10 practice trials on an inverted-reversed 
printing task with either the left or right hand, followed 
by 10 additional trials with either the same or the other 
hand. Half the Ss then received 10 interpolated learning 
trials of an inverted-but-nonreversed printing task, while 
the other half worked arithmetic problems. Significant 
retroactive inhibition occurred for Ss printing with the 
right hand but not the left hand. —Journal abstract. 

3420. Holyoak, Keith J.; Glass, Arnold L. & Mah, 
Wesley A. (Stanford U) Morphological structure and 
semantic retrieval. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 235-247. —Investigated 
the relationship between the effects of morphological 
complexity aid associative production frequency (PF) in 
2 experiments on sentence verification in which 32 
undergraduates participated. Ss were timed as they 
evaluated low- and high-PF sentences with predicates 
containing words that were morphologically either basic 
or derived (e.g., Birds have feathers vs Birdsare feathered). 
In Exp I sentences with basic predicates were verified 
more quickly than sentences with derived redicates, and 
high-PF sentences were verified more quickly than low- 
PF sentences. The advantage of basic over derived forms 
was reduced for the high-PF sentences. In Exp II, the 
predicate of each sentence (e.g, are feathered) was 
presented for 2 sec before the subject word appeared. In 
this delay condition the basic and derived versions of 
high-PF sentences were verified equally quickly; but for 
low-PF and sentences, the basic form was still evaluated 
more quickly. The fact that the effect of morphological 
complexity was not necessarily eliminated after a delay 
suggests that the main difficulty of derived forms arises 
not during initial comprehension, but during a later stage 
in the comparison of the subject and predicate concepts. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3421. Huesmann, L. Rowell & Woocher, Fredric D. (U 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Probe similarity and recognition 
of set membership: A parallel-processing serial-feature- 
matching model. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
8(1), 124-162. — Proposes a model for memory scanning 
in which the encoded representation of a probe is 
compared in parallel with encoded representations of 
each item in the positive set. The within-item matches are 
serial feature-by-feature comparisons that terminate 
when either a positive or negative criterion is reached. 
This model predicted the results of a probe similarity 
experiment with 20 undergraduates. The serial location 
of a similarity within an item affects negative reaction 
times, but the number of items in the positive set to 
which the probe is similar has no main effect. The model 
is also shown to yield predictions consonant with existing 
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data on the relation between reaction times and set size 
and speed-accuracy tradeoffs. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 
3422. Jacobson, Jeffrey M. & Sisemore, David A. (U 
Southern Mississippi) Observational learning of a 
leverpressing task. Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Spr), Vol 10(2), 59-73. —Explored the 
observational learning of a leverpressing task using 3 
groups of 7 male and female undergraduates each. 
Results show that Ss observing the proper sequence of 
cues and movements produced by electromechanical 
means were superior to Ss who did not have the benefit 
of this experience. Also, Ss observing the same sequence 
of movement performed by a model showed no superior- 
ity to Ss observing the same sequence of cues and 
movements performed electromechanically. Applications 
of the procedure are discussed. (30 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3423. Jeffmar, Marianne. (Lund U, Sweden) The 
effects of attention and repetition on the organization 
of recall of randomly arranged associates. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1975(Apr) Vol 92(2) 245-253. 
— Presented a list of 60 randomized nouns, made up of 
15 each of 4 mutually exclusive categories, to 72 junior 
college students for learning under various conditions. Ss 
were divided into groups according to either the variable 
of attention (where Ss were told that the items belonged 
to different categories) or repetition (where the list was 
gend 1, 3, or 5 times). Repetition alone did not not 

ave any significant effect on the organization of recall 
of the stimulus material; it was effective only as a factor 
interacting with attention. Attention, on the other hand, 
had a significant effect on organization. Moreover, Ss 
did not necessarily use the basis of organization designed 
for them by E. —Journal abstract. 

3424. Jones, Bill & McIntyre, Leslie. (Carleton U, 
Ottawa, Canada) On the limits of Kagan's impulsive 
reflective distinction. Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), 
Vol 4(3) 272-276. —Makes a logical analysis of the 
Matching Familiar Figures (MFF) Test on the basis of 
which children have been classified as “impulsive” or 
“reflective.” The reflective strategy is implicitly preferred 
to the impulsive because the reflective child makes fewer 
errors though generally taking longer to make his Ist 
response. It is shown that the test allows the choice of the 
number of “game plans" and speed-accuracy tradeoffs 
that in practice may not be very different. Error rates 
may not indicate perceptual sensitivity, in any case, since 
sensitivity and response factors may be confounded in 
the error rate. Using a visual runnin, -memory-span task 
to avoid the inherent difficulties of the MFF Test, it was 
found that 10 7-8 yr olds previously classified on the 
basis of that test as impulsive or reflective did not differ 
in recognition accuracy but did differ in response bias 
and response latency. Accuracy and bias are estimated 
by way of R. R. Luce’s (1963) choice theory, and results 
are discussed in those terms. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3425. Just, Marcel A. & Carpenter, Patricia A. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) The relation between compre- 
hending and remembering some complex sentences. 
Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 318-322. —In 
an experiment with 18 college students, comprehension 
was monitored by timing Ss while they decided whether 
a sentence was true or false of their knowledge of the 
world. The memory process was tapped by examining Ss’ 
incidental memory for the sentences they had previously 
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verified. The verification latencies indicated that at the 
time of comprehension, sentences like It is true that a fire 
isn’t cold were often recoded into an equivalent affirma- 
tive form, namely, It is true that a fire is hot. Negative 
sentences, however, like It isn’t true that a fire is cold were 
not recoded during comprehension. Recoding in recall 
occurred only for those types of sentences that were 
recorded at the time of comprehension. —Journal 
abstract. 

3426. Kadesh, Irving; Riese, Marilyn & Anisfeld, 
Moshe. (Yeshiva U) Dichotic listening in the study of 
semantic relations. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 213-225. —Presented 
pairs of synonyms, antonyms, coordinates, and super-su- 
bordinates, using dichotic methods in 3 experiments with 
normal-hearing right-handed adults. 48 paid 19-35 g 
olds and 251 undergraduate volunteers participated. Ss 
reported what they heard, after each pair. In one 
condition, the 2 members of a pair were presented 
simultaneously, 1 to each ear, and in another condition, 
they were presented sequentially. In both conditions, all 
4 semantic relations facilitated more accurate identifica- 
tion, as compared with unrelated control pairs. Of the 4 
relations, antonymy produced the weakest effect. Results 
suggest that commonality of semantic features aids in the 
process of auditory perception and that the opposition 
inherent in antonymy cancels out some of the benefits 
accruing from this commonality. Associative relatedness 
aided recognition in the sequential condition, suggesting 
that the associative link may be a truly temporal one, 
and only tasks encouraging serial processing are able to 
activate it. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3427. Keeton, Anne. (U Toronto, Canada) Processes 
for serial recall related to the socio-economic status 
and intelligence of children in Grade One. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 262-263. 

3428. Klein, Danny; Moscovitch, Morris & Vigna, 
Carlo. (York U, Downsview, Canada) Attentional 
mechanisms and perceptual asymmetries in tachisto- 
scopic recognition of words and faces. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1976 Vol 14(1), 55-66. —In simultaneous bilateral 
кесе Tecognition tasks in 3 experiments, 56 
normal right-handed paid undergraduates named more 
words in the right visual field and recognized more faces 
in the left visual field. Priming the left hemisphere with a 
verbal task diminished the left field superiority for faces, 
and priming the right hemisphere with a face-recognition 
task reduced the right visual field superiority for words. 
These priming effects disappeared when a recognition 
procedure was used. When words and faces were 
presented simultaneously, Ss Tequired to attend to the 
faces and report them first showed a left visual field 
Superiority for faces and a right visual field superiorit 
for words. Ss told to attend to the words and rej ee 
first sho; i d eport them 
erg ta es the right visual field superiority for 
pisc: rench & German summaries) (29 ref) —Journal 

3429. Kolers, Paul A, (U Toronto, 
analyzing memory. Science, 1976 Маз) Vol зрана 

1. —Eight college students each read 160 pa : 


f i 2 г 
кыр y unfamiliar material and then em 
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from memory of syntactic and semantic features of text. 
—Journal abstract. 

3430. Lawless, Harry T. & Cain, William S. (John B. 
Pierce Foundation Lab, New Haven, CT) Recognition 
memory for odors. Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 1(3), 331-337. —Investigated odor memory in 2 
groups of 40 paid undergraduates each who rated 11 
odorants on a scale from least to most familiar. One 
group was required to generate a "personally meaningful 
label" for each stimulus, while the other was told to think 
about the "pleasantness or unpleasantness" of each 
stimulus. The forgetting curve over 1 mo showed a very 
slow decay from an initial performance of 85% correct 
recognition, a finding that contrasts with the rapid decay 
for stimuli presented to other sense modalities. Labelling, 
codability, serial position, retention interval, familiarity, 
and pleasantness had little or no effect on performance. 
It is concluded that the connection between linguistic 
processing and odor recognition is weak. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3431. Ley, Ronald & Dean, Jeffrey. (State U New 
York, Albany) Effects of subject-generated and experi- 
menter-supplied associations at time of storage on free 
recall of high and low verbal associators. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 499-506. — Classified 
undergraduates on the basis of the average number of 
associations they could produce in Mu Hees to a 
standard set of verbal units (associative ability). 28 high 
and 28 low associators instructed to make an association 
(S-generated) to each verbal unit (consonant-vowel- 
consonant-vowel-consonant) of a list of to-be-recalled 
units did not differ in recall. High associators supplied 
with an association (E-supplied) to each verbal unit of 
the same list of to-be-recalled units recalled more units 
than high associators under the S-generated condition; 
whereas, low associators supplied with an association to 
each verbal unit of the list recalled fewer units than low 
associators under the S-generated condition. Short-laten- 
су high-meaningfulness associative reaction time units 
were recalled more frequently than long-latency high- 
meaningfulness units under the E-supplied condition, 
consistent with findings of previous studies. —Journal 
abstract. 

3432. Loftus, Geoffrey R. & Loftus, Elizabeth F. (U 
Washington, Seattle) Human memory: The processing of 
information. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1976. xii, 
179 p. —Offers an introduction to the current informa- 
tion-processing approach to human memory, using a 
computer analogy which treats memory as a unified 
system with specific subsystems. Detailed models are 
presented and the most frequently used experimental 
paradigms are explained in detail. Theoretical considera- 
tions are included, with applications to real-life situa- 
tions. 

3433. Longstreth, Langdon E. (U Southern California) 
Revisiting the “strong but wrong" effect. Memory & 
Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 345-348. —In the 1930s, 
J. M. Stephens found that strong verbal associations 
called wrong are more likely to be changed than weak 
verbal associations called wrong, relative to items with 
no feedback. The present study with 36 college students 
produced a much larger "strong but wrong" effect, 
apparently as a result of defining "strong" in terms of 
meanings presumably stored in long-term memory. It 
was also found that such items are followed by high 
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recall of feedback on the next trial, and that, indeed, 
when feedback recall is statistically controlled, the effect 
disappears. An explanation of why feedback is better 
recalled for "strong but wrong" items is offered, and 
several predictions are generated, some of which are 
tested (and confirmed) from the present data. —Journal 
abstract. 

3434. MacKay, Donald G. (U California, Los Angeles) 
On the retrieval and lexical structure of verbs. Journal. 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 
15(2), 169-182. —Examined the retrieval of regular and 
irregular past tense verbs in 2 experiments with 36 native 
English-speaking undergraduates. Ss were presented with 
present tense verbs (e.g., teach ) and had to produce the 
past tense form (‘aught ) as quickly as possible. Reaction 
times and errors in this task suggested that preterites 
such as ‘aught are not stored as separate and independ- 
ent lexicalunits but are formed from the verb stem (feach) 
by means of derivational rules. The form of the errors 
suggests that different phonological operations for the 
same stem are to some extent independently specified 
and apply to distinctive features rather than fully 
integrated phonemes. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3435. Madigan, Stephen. (U Southern California) 
Reminiscence and item recovery in free recall. Memory 
& Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 233-236. —Investigat- 
ed the item recovery or reminiscence component of recall 
in W. Brown's (1923) RTT procedures in 2 free recall 
experiments employing a total of 142 undergraduates. In 
Exp I, the "hyperamnesia" effect of М.Н. Erdelyi and J. 
Becker (see PA, Vol 52:4449) was found with pictures as 
the to-be-remembered material: Total amount recalled 
increased over 2 successive test trials and included a 
large reminiscence effect, with 27% of previously unre- 
called items appearing in the 2nd test. Exp II, with word 
lists, showed that the frequency of occurrence of new 
items was greater following a 12-min separation of 2 test 
trials than in 2 relatively massed tests. This kind of item 
recovery is relevant to models of output interference and 
retrieval limitations in free recall and may be also related 
to spontaneous recovery effects. —Journal abstract. 

3436. Manning, Susan K. & Julian, Lawrence. (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) Recall of emotional words. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 
237-244. —Conducted a 3-trial learning study with 8 
male and 15 female 19-35 yr old college students to 
clarify relationships between the emotional content of 
words and recall. Upsetting words in sex, bathroom, and 
violence categories were matched to neutral words also 
in 3 categories. The design controlled for confounding 
variables in previous studies, whereby emotional words 
were easier to categorize than neutral words. Results 
show better learning for emotional vs neutral stimuli. 
Data also indicate that virtually the entire learning effect 
was ascribable to the taboo categories (sex and bath- 
toom), while the violence category words acted much as 
the neutral stimuli. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3437. Moeser, Shannon D. (Memorial U of New- 
foundland, Inst for Research in Human Abilities, St 
John’s, Canada) Inferential reasoning in episodic mem- 
ory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 193-212. —In 4 experiments, 
semantically interrelating sentences were presented to Ss 
as discrete items, and memory and inference tests were 
given to measure the degree to which the similar 
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information had been stored in the same memory system. 
In Exps I and II, 40 kindergartners, 20 2nd graders, 60 
6th graders, 60 9th graders, and 20 college students 
participated, while 56 undergraduates and 30 university 
students took part in Exps Ш and IV. Frequently, Ss 
could not derive the inferences, although performance on 
memory questions indicated that the information had 
been stored. It is suggested that verbal information is not 
always incorporated into an interrelating semantic 
system but is sometimes encoded into an episodic 
system. When 2 independently presented related items 
are encoded into an episodic system, inferences based on 
the relationships between them cannot be retrieved. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3438. Onizawa, Tadashi & Seki, Yoriko. (Iwate U, 
Morioka, Japan) Recall of eidetic children. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 33-37. —Com- 
pared the effectiveness of the methods of R. N. and R. B. 
Haber (see PA, Vol 39:3413) and C. J. Furst et al (see 
PA, Vol 52:9222) in measuring the recall accuracy of 334 
4th-6th graders. Ss were assigned to 4 groups on the 
basis of the accuracy and richness of details of eidetic 
images. For both methods, recall scores increased by 
degrees from noneidetikers to those who were highly 
eidetic. Recall scores of eidetikers in different age groups 
were also investigated, and it was revealed that the scores 
decreased as the age advanced when the method of Furst 
et al was used. —Journal abstract. 

3439. Perfetti, Charles A. & Goldman, Susan R. (U 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Ctr) 
Discourse memory and reading comprehension skill. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 15(1), 33-42. —Two short-term memory functions 
can be distinguished by their roles in language compre- 
hension. One is short-term memory capacity and was 
estimated in the present study by a probe digit task. The 
other is memory for structured language, measured by a 
probe discourse task. 24 3rd and 24 Sth grade ÍQ- 
matched children representing 2 levels of reading 
comprehension skill were found not to differ in probe 
digit performance. However, skilled readers showed 
performance superior to less skilled readers on the 
discourse memory task. A structural variable, clause 
location of the discourse probe, did not differentially 
affect reader groups. A language-specific memory 
function beyond mere short-term memory capacity 
appears to be an important component of comprehen- 
sion skill. Results are also consistent with the view that 
reading comprehension skill is best understood as 
dependent upon general language comprehension skill. 
—Journal abstract. 

3440. Perlmutter, Jane; Sorce, Patricia & Myers, 
Jerome L. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Retrieval pro- 
cesses in recall. сше Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 
32-63. —Conducted 4 experiments with 44 undergradu- 
ates. A reaction time (RT) paradigm was developed to 
study retrieval processes in paired associate (PA) recall. 
Prior to the experimental session, Ss learned lists of PAs 
(varying in length from 3 to 24 pairs); during the session, 
Ss' RT to say the response word from the onset of a 
visually presented stimulus word was measured. The 
implications of several classes of retrieval models are 
discussed in the context of this paradigm. The shape of 
the RT-list length function, practice, and sequential 
effects are all of interest in distinguishing among models. 
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The experiments were designed to establish the baseline 
effects in this paradigm, determine which of these effects 
should be attributed to the retrieval stage of processing, 
and investigate the effect of semantic memory in this 
task. Results suggest that simple serial scanning models 
are inadequate to handle the data from this task. 
Strength, direct-access, or parallel processing models, on 
the other hand, seem to capture the qualitative effects 
present in the experiments. When a strength model was 
formalized and fit to the data from Exp I, a 2-trace 
version gave good quantitative fits while a 1-trace 
version did not, suggesting that both short- and long- 
term memory independently contribute in this task, (43 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3441. Petersen, Ronald C.; Karsh, Robert & Monty, 
Richard A. (Biomedical Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
MD) Transfer of encoding strategies in short-term 
memory. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 7(4), 390-392. —Determined whether a strategy 
imposed on a memory loaded task by a certain method 
of presentation of materials would transfer to a different 
display mode involving basically the same task but in a 
different format. Data from 96 community college 
students show that, in general, spatial encoding strategies 
do transfer to different display formats requiring that the 
same task be performed. —Journal abstract. 

3442. Rennert, Monika & Wender, Ingeborg. (U 
Mannheim, W Germany) [Behavior modification 
through observing model behavior, listening to model 
behavior, and verbal instructions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1975, Vol 
22(3), 199-513. — Used a modification of H. W. 
Stevenson's marble-dropping task to test the following 
hypotheses with 80 5-yr-olds: Model behavior observed 
in film strips leads to imitation of the behavior; the same 
is true when only the taped sound of the model behavior 
is heard; and when both methods are combined (film 
with sound) imitation is increased. A control group of 54 
children received only verbal instructions and can be 
expected to yield only inferior performance compared 
with the experimental groups. АП hypotheses could be 
confirmed in subsequent experiments. (English & French 
summaries) (17 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

, 3443. Rose, Robert С. & Weaver, George E. (U Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras) Stimulus encoding and retroactive 
inhibition. Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 


220» 169-176. —Examined stimulus selection in the 
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Comments on the Wiseman and Tulving paper. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 
15(1), 53—57. —Criticizes the 1975 paper by S. Wiseman 
and E. Tulving on both methodological and theoretical 
grounds. The paper does not meet the primary criticisms 
of encoding specificity raised in the paper by J. L. Santa 
and L. L. Lamwers (see PA, Vol 53:2410). À number of 
difficulties in the Wiseman-Tulving paradigm are then 
noted, followed by a general critique of recall-recogni- 
tion contrasts. It is concluded that the Wiseman-Tulving 
data have no relevance either to the principle of 
encoding specificity or to 2-stage models of recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

3445. Schulze, Nancy & Gorfein, David S. (New Coll) 
Subject strategies in part-whole transfer in free recall. 
Memory & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 311-317. 
—The effect of instructing Ss as to the nature of the 
relationship between the 2 lists of a part-to-whole 
transfer situation has been studied in a number of cases 
with conflicting results. Some studies have shown that 
instructions to the S produce positive transfer, while in 
others only slight effects from instructions may be noted. 
Detailed analysis of S output protocols in a part-to- 
whole experiment with 48 college students demonstrated 
that Ss who maintained their List 1 organization showed 
positive transfer to the whole list. Reanalysis of several 
studies in the literature supports the conclusion that Ss 
who maintain their organization will show positive 
transfer under these conditions. In Exp IL, with 24 
college students, it is demonstrated that Ss can be 
instructed to. maintain their List 1 organization during 
List 2 and that such instruction enhances the amount of 
positive transfer obtained. Results are viewed as consist- 
ent with a hierarchical version of an organization theory 
for recall performance. —Journal abstract. 

3446. Sloboda, John A. (U Keele, England) Decision 
times for word and letter search: A wholistic word 
identification model examined. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 93-101. 
— Conducted 3 experiments, each with a different oup 
of 12 Ss, employing a reaction time paradigm deve oped 
by N. F. Johnson. Letter comparison time was found to 
increase when other irrelevant letters were present, 
regardless of whether or not the letters made upa word 
or a word-like configuration. Word comparison time was 
found to increase when distractors were similar to 
targets. These findings are compared with other reaction 
time studies of word and letter identification, which 
together suggest that an hypothesis that words are 
analyzed as single patterns may not be necessary to 
account for Johnson's data. —Journal abstract. 

3447. Timmins, W. K. (Australian National U, 
Canberra) Effect of non-recognized repetition in a study 
of directed forgetting. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1179-1188. —In W. K. Timmins's (see 
PA, Vol 52:4472) directed-forgetting experiment, occa- 
sional paired associates were repeated in the set which 
was to be remembered. Ss appeared to be aware of that 
repetition and concentrated their rehearsal capacity on 
those items, to the detriment of nonrepeated ones. Using 
18 undergraduates, the present experiment was an analog 
of the earlier one but utilized consonant-consonant- 
consonant (CCC) trigrams rather than paired associates, 
and data were scored as for free recall of 3 unrelated 
letters. It was predicted that the repetition of a letter 
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from one CCC to the next would not be recognized by Ss 
as repetitions. Results show that, when a letter ina 
trigram the S had been instructed to forget was repeated, 
it was recalled no better than were nonrepeated letters. 
When a letter was repeated with no instruction to forget, 
however, recall of the repeated letter improved. It is 
argued that the instruction to forget caused the repeated 
letter to be functionally differentiated in 2 trigrams, and 
earlier rehearsal did not benefit its retention, but when 
there was no instruction to forget, the repeated letter was 
functionally identical in both trigrams, and the extra 
rehearsal improved recall. —Journal abstract. 

3448. Tuinman, J. Jaap; Blanton, William E. & Gray, 
Gordon. (Indiana U, Inst for Child Study, Bloomington) 
The cloze procedure: An analysis of response distribu- 
tions. Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
92(2), 177-185. —Analyzed characteristics of the distri- 
bution of responses of 309 junior high school students to 
cloze blanks. A distinction was made between responses 
that were (a) either syntactically inadmissible or semanti- 
cally incongruent with the context (nontarget words), 
and (b) words that, although they were not correct in 
terms of replicating the original word, could still be 
considered syntactically admissible and semantically 
possible (target words). It was hypothesized that the 
probability of a correct fill-in is a function of both the 
total size of the response distribution for a given blank 
across a number of Ss and the ratio between nontarget 
and target words. Responses to 51 noun deletions 
showed that the size of the word corpus in terms of word 
types was most related to the successful fill-in of 
deletions. A 2nd source of variance was the ratio of 
nontarget to target words. Results are interpreted in 
terms of memory search processes that occur when S 
attempts to produce the correct word for a blank in a 
cloze test. —Journal abstract. 

3449. Wanner, Eric & Shiner, Sandra. (Harvard U) 
Measuring transient memory load. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 
159-167. —Conducted 2 experiments with 48 college 
students to validate a measure of transient memory load 
used originally in studying sentence comprehension, Ss 
performed simple mental arithmetic problems which 
were presented visually in a sequential fashion. At some 
point in the presentation of each problem, the sequential 
display was interrupted and a memory task was 
introduced. Results indicate that errors on both the 
memory task and the arithmetic problem are positively 
related to the load imposed upon memory by the 
arithmetic problem at the point at which it is interrupted 
by the memory task. —Journal abstract. 

3450. Weingartner, Herbert; Walker, Thomas; Eich, 
James E. & Murphy, Dennis L. (U Maryland, Baltimore) 
Storage and recall of verbal and pictorial information. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 
349-351. —Used a modified paired associate incidental 
and intentional learning task to train 40 undergraduates 
to associate pairs of highly imageable stimuli, presented 
either as words or pictures. When later testing of learning 
was accomplished in a congruent stimulus mode, as in 
training, then reconstruction of associate pairs of items 
was more complete than for disparate learning recall 
conditions (picture-words or words-pictures). This effect 
was particularly marked for incidentally learned pairs of 
items. Findings are used to relate state-dependent 
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learning, encoding-retrieval specificity, and lateralization 
of brain function in the storage and retrieval of to-be- 
remembered information. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
3451. Wickens, Delos D.; Dalezman, Ruth E. & 
Eggemeier, F. Thomas. (Ohio State U) Multiple encoding 
of word attributes in memory. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 307-310. —160 undergraduates 
served in each of 2 experiments that employed the 
proactive inhibition technique to determine whether 
degree of release could be predicted by the amount of 
denotative attribute overlap between the control and 
experimental groups. This theory was very appropriate 
for predicting results of Exp I but was less successful in 
Exp II unless a connotative attribute is also introduced. 
It is suggested that this class of attribute should be 
included in semantic memory conceptualization. 
—Journal abstract. 

3452. Winograd, Eugene; Cohen, Carolyn & Barresi, 
John. (Emory U) Memory for concrete and abstract 
words in bilingual speakers. Memory & Cognition, 
1976(May), Vol 4(3), 323-329. —Inferred from the dual- 
code hypothesis of A. Paivio that bilingual speakers 
should show poorer memory for the language in which 
concrete words appeared than the language in which 
abstract words appeared. Results of 2 experiments with a 
total of 30 German-English bilinguals, one uing a 
recognition memory procedure and the other the free 
recall task, show the opposite state of affairs. Semantic 
recognition, free recall, and memory for language of 
occurrence were all superior for concrete words. Two 
hypotheses were advanced. One, called the “cultural 
imagery hypothesis,” assumes that images may be 
culture specific, while the other interprets the outcome in 
terms of the relations between stored attributes. An 
analysis of the experiment as an attribute-memory 
procedure is presented. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3453. Andersson, Håkan; Björkman, Mats & 
Kozielecki, Jozef. Feedforward and feedback: An 
attempt to influence the attractiveness of bets. Umea 
КК Reports, 1976, No 104, 1-17. —Studied the 
effect of feedback and feedforward on Ss's preferences 
among gambles in 2 experiments with a total of 120 
undergraduates. Ss were given feedforward and different 
amounts of feedback about the probabilities in the bets. 
No effects of feedback and feedforward were found. It is 
suggested that feedforward and feedback are at best 
“minor determinants" of Ss's preferences among bets. It 
is also argued, however, that As task used may not have 
been sensitive enough to detect differences between the 2 
kinds of information, and therefore methodological 
improvements are needed to provide a valid test of the 
original hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

3454. Horowitz, Mardi J. (U California Medical 
School, San Francisco) Intrusive and repetitive thoughts 
after experimental stress. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1457-1463. —Clinical research 
indicates a tendency to compulsive repetitions of 
traumatic experiences, although this has not been studied 
experimentally. With development of operational defini- 
tions and content analysis techniques, it was possible to 

uantify and examine intrusive and stimulus-repetitive 
thought in a series of experiments with controlled 
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variations in S selection, stimuli, demand set, and 
context. Ss were 302 individuals representing various 
populations (e.g., undergraduates, health personnel, and 
enlisted military men) Comparison of data across 
experiments indicates a tendency toward intrusive and 
stimulus-repetitive thought that is not restricted to 
“traumas” or a few predisposed individuals. Intrusive 
and repetitive thought appears to bea general stress—res- 
ponse tendency seen in a large proportion of persons 
after even mild to moderately stressful events. It is 
concluded that the intrusive repetitions observed clini- 
cally were extreme forms of this general stress-response 
tendency. (48 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3455. Levine, Fredric M. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Theoretical readings in motivation: Perspectives 
on human behavior. Chicago, IL: Rand McNally, 1975. 
480 p. $7.95. —Presents 30 papers which discuss 6 
general approaches to the study of motives: theories of 
drive reduction, arousal, cognition, social motivation, 
growth, and biological origins. The emphasis is on 
human motivation, but theories from animal motivation 
are included when they might account for human 
behavior also. 

3456. Miller, Dale T. & Karniol, Rachel. (U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) The role of rewards in 
externally and self-imposed delay of gratification. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 33(5), 594-600. —Studied the role of rewards in self- 
imposed and externally imposed delay situations with 
111 3rd graders. Time estimation was used as the index 
of delay frustration, with greater time estimates being 
interpreted as indicating greater frustration. In self- 
imposed delay situations, Ss produced longer time 
estimates when a reward was contingent on the delay 
than when no reward was offered. Furthermore, Ss 
estimated the delay to be longer in the self-imposed delay 
when the offered reward was physically present than 
when it was absent. When the delay was externally 
imposed, with no opportunity for self-termination, the 
offer of a contingent reward and the physical presence of 
reward reduced delay time estimates. Results also 
indicate that Ss high and low in the ability to tolerate 
delay frustration were not equally able to cope with both 
ope E: s Eo —Journal abstract. 

‚ Miller, William R. & Seligman, Martin E. 
Pennsylvania) Learned helplessness, depression and the 
perception of reinforcement. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 7-17. Studied 50 undergradu- 
ates to examine the effects of an S's tendency to perceive 
reinforcement as contingent or independent of skilled 
responses. Ss, who were divided into depressed and 
nondepressed groups on the basis of scores on the Beck 
Depression Inventory, were given escapable, and inesca- 
pable, or no noise. Then, their perceptions of reinforce- 
ment contingencies in skill and chance tasks were 
assessed. Depressed-no noise and nondepressed-inesca- 
pable noise Ss exhibited smaller decreases in expectanc 
following failure in skill but not in chance, m 
nondepressed-no noise Ss. Thus, depression and inesca- 
pable noise both produced perception of failure in skill 
às response-independent. Contrary to predictions, nei 
ther depression nor inescapable noise had a signif S 
effect on ini i а significant 
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between responding and reinforcement is central to the 
etiology and symptoms of depression in man. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3458. Moreland, Richard L. & Zajonc, Robert B. (U 
Michigan Inst for Social Research) A strong test of 
exposure effects. Journal of Experimental Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 170-179. —Made a strong test 
by eliminating confounding demand characteristics 
through the use of a between-S design. Each of 90 female 
undergraduates viewed novel stimuli at a single frequen- 
Cy level and then rated them on several affective scales. 
Frequency of stimulus exposure was systematically 
varied across Ss. Stimuli were rated more positively with 
increasing exposure, despite the fact that Ss were 
unaware of any differences in exposure frequencies, and 
clearly unable to identify the experimental hypothesis. 
An awareness of the relationship between’ repeated 
exposure and affect was thus shown to be an unnecessary 
condition for the occurrence of exposure effects. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3459. Ringuette, Eugene L. (Southern Illinois U) The 
Stability of individual differences in behavior across 
experimental conflict situations. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 10(2), 177-182. —Four 
experimental conflict situations (choosing between 
paired adjectives, judging the length of lines, judging 
light brightness, and using 2 goals with red lights to 
signal incompatible avoidance responses) having impor- 
tant theoretical implications have been reported on with 
some frequency. In the present study with 64 undergrad- 
uates, individual differences were compared on a 
common measure, response latency, in order to deter- 
mine the stability of behavior across these 4 conflict 
situations. Results indicate that behavior in experimental 
conflict studies shows a stability of performance by 
individual Ss. There were also group mean differences 
between the 4 procedures that reflected situational 
contributions to conflict behavior. —Journal abstract. 

3460. Rodin, Judith & Slochower, Joyce. (Yale U) 
Externality in the nonobese: Effects of environmental 
responsiveness on weight. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3) 338-344. 
— Considered whether external responsiveness in normal 
weight people would predict changes in eating behavior 
and weight following major alteration of environmental 
food cues. 92 normal weight 9-15 yr old girls were tested 
for externality on measures of eating, slide recall, and 
extremity of affective responsiveness during the Ist wk of 
a summer camp and were weighed biweekly thereafter. 
There was a significant correlation between externality 
and weight change, indicating that the more externally 
responsive Ss were, the more weight they gained. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3461. Rosenfeld, Azriel; Hummel, Robert A. & Zucker, 
Steven W. (U Maryland Computer Science Ctr, College 
Park) Scene labeling by relaxation operations. JEEE 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernectics, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 6(6), 420-433. —Given a set of objects in a scene 
whose identifications are ambiguous, it is often possible 
to use relationships among the objects to reduce or 
eliminate the Pese ees A striking example of this 
approach was given by D. L. Waltz (1973). The present 
paper formulates the ambiguity-reduction process in 
terms of iterated parallel operations (ie. relaxation 
operations) performed on an array of (object, identifica- 
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tion) data. Several different models of the process are 
developed, convergence properties of these models аге 
established, and simple examples are given. The rele- 
vance of such models to the perception of scenes by 
humans is discussed, emphasizing the useful ambiguity- 
reduction properties of the described relaxation process- 
es. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3462. Shiroiwa, Yoshio. (Kinjo Gakuin U, Nagoya, 
Japan) Lever-pulling response speed in children as a 
function of delay of reinforcement and incentive value. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(4), 
192-196. —The speed of a leverpulling response was 
measured for 48 kindergartners under different condi- 
tions of delay of reinforcement and incentive value. Ss 
were divided into 6 groups depending upon 3 delayed 
reinforcements (immediate, 5-sec, and 10-sec delay) and 
2 incentive values (high and low). On each trial, 
measures of starting and movement time of a leverpull- 
ing response were taken. The starting speeds were 
inversely related to the delay of reinforcement. For the 
movement speeds, Ss of the immediate reinforcement 
groups responded faster than those of the delayed 
reinforcement groups. The incentive value variable did 
not, however, affect both speeds. Data are interpreted in 
terms of the competing response hypothesis. —Journal 
abstract. 


Attention & Consciousness States 


3463. Bender, V. Lee; Navarrette, Fernando J. & 
Nutman, Dennis. (U San Francisco) Effects of “neutral 
hypnosis” on a conditioned physiological response. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1155-1160. —Determined whether hypnosis without 
explicit suggestion of analgesia would diminish physio- 
logical responses to an operationally defined painful 
shock stimulus. Muscle tension (EMG) in 9 female and 5 
male undergraduates was significantly lower диш 
hypnosis than pre- or posthypnosis. Pulse rate remaine 
stable throughout all conditions. Also, the question of 
whether a tone paired with shock might acquire some 
unique property was investigated. It was found that 
EMG response to the tone alone was significantly greater 


than to the tone-shock combination, in үг апа 
posthypnosis, but not during hypnosis. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


3464. Finchilescu, Gillian. (U Cape Town, S Africa) 
Implications of the split-span experiment for Broad- 
bent's and Moray's theories of selective listening. South 
African Journal of Psychology, 1975;Vol 5, 49-55. —20 Ss 
recalled lists of digits presented conventionally and 
binaurally at various rates. They were required to recall 
the binaural lists either ear-by-ear or alternate-ears. The 
responses were scored in 3 ways: lists with no errors, 
with omission errors, and with position errors. Results 
UK D. E. Broadbent's 1954 findings (see PA, Vol 
29:2094) that lists binaurally presented were more 
difficult than conventional ones, and that Ss preferred to 
recall these ear-by-ear, but did not confirm that 
alternate-ear recall could not be handled at rates greater 
than 1 pair of digits per 1%; sec. N. Moray's (1969) 
contention that the type of error was influenced either by 
rate of presentation or-mode of recall was not substanti- 
ated. His interpretation that) they reflect difficulties at 
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specific points in the system is questioned. —Journal 
abstract. 

3465. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. (Niigata U, Japan) Appar- 
ent movement test as an index of fatigue. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 67—77. —Complet- 
ed 3 experiments, using 30 university students, to 
investigate whether an apparent movement (AM) test 
was useful as an index of fatigue. Three experimental 
conditions were used: (a) short-term physical loading, (b) 
short-term mental loading, and (c) long-term measuring 
for 6 days. In these conditions, measurements consisting 
of AM, 2-pont limen, and critical fusion frequency 
(CFF) were carried out. It was found that AM was apt to 
Show a definitive change (i.e., the distance between 2 
lights which elicited an optimal AM had a tendency to 
increase, in each experimental condition). Under the 
same conditions, 2-point limen also showed a similar 
change, but CFF did not. Results suggest that the AM 
test, if used with other measures, can be useful in 
exploring fatigue. —Journal abstract. 

3466. Redfering, David L. & Keller, Jack N. (U West 
Florida) Influence of differential instructions on the 
frequency of dream recall. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 

„ 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 268-271. —Randomly assigned 
[^ females and 66 males to 4 groups that differed in types 
of motivation to recall and record dreams for 30 days. 
Results indicate that frequency of dream recall depends 
on type of instructional recall motivation given Ss to 
attend to their dreams. —Journal summary. 

3467. Walker, Neil S.; Garrett, James B. & Wallace, 
Benjamin. (Western Illinois U) Restoration of eidetic 
imagery via hypnotic age regression: A preliminary 
report. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
85(3), 335-337. —Eidetic imagery involves the ability to 
examine a visual stimulus briefly, such as a picture or a 
design, and later project onto a neutral surface an image 
that represents an exact duplication of the original. This 

henomenon is reliably found in a minority of children 
(8-20%), but is essentially nonexistent in adults. The 

resent study used the differential frequency of eidetic 
imagery ability between children and adults as a basis for 
testing the validity or efficacy of hypnotic age regression. 
It was hypothesized that hypnotized adult Ss, given 
suggestions to Eod to an earlier age, would revert to 
earlier modes of information processing, which for a 
small minority would include the ability to form eidetic 
images. Results indicate that 2 of the 20 undergraduate 
Ss achieved the criterion by identifying the correct figure 
in 3 10,000-dot stereograms while age regressed. None of 
the Ss correctly identified any stereogram figures while 
awake or merely hypnotized. —Journal abstract. 
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3468. Fletcher, D. J. (U Natal, Pietermaritzburg, S 
Africa) Significance of dorsoventral abdominal vibra- 
tion among honey-bees (Apis mellifera L.). Nature, 
1975(Aug), Vol 256(5520), 721—723. —Examined the role 
of dorsoventral abdominal vibration (DVAV), a jerking 
behavior pattern previously seen in observation hives of 
worker honeybees, in the flight patterns of African bees, 
Detailed observations were made on 2 colonies in 2- 
frame observation hives, one containing about 4,500 
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workers and the other containing about 3,000. On the 
day of absconding (leaving when the nesting site 
becomes unfavorable, a characteristic of this species), 
only 1 bee was seen performing DVAV at any time, 
suggesting that DVAV is not a prerequisite for flight of 
either queens or workers. This idea was supported by 
observations of another behavioral characteristic of these 
bees—increased activity at very low light intensities, 
resulting in a number of $$ leaving the hive after 
the first light. This exodus was compared on 2 occasions 
with the Ist DVAV performances of the day after the 
usual nocturnal cessation of the behavior. In both cases, 
well over 1,000 bees left the hive before the Ist DVAV 
was observed. Several additional studies were conducted 
to test the mutually exclusive hypotheses of DVAV as a 
flight activator or flight inhibitor. Findings support the 
conclusion that DVAV is not exclusively a flight 
inhibitor, but rather a nonspecific activity inhibitor, and 
that one of its functions is the regulation of a queen's 
responses to the presence of queen cells. —L. Gorsey. 
3469. Hodos, William; Leibowitz, Rosalind W. & 
Bonbright, James C. (U Maryland) Near-field visual 
acuity of pigeons: Effects of head location and stimulus 
luminance. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 129-141. —Trained 2 
White Carneaux pigeons to discriminate a grating 
stimulus from a blank stimulus of equivalent luminance 
in a 3-key chamber. The stimuli and blanks were 
presented behind a transparent center key. The proce- 
dure was a conditional discrimination in which pecks on 
the left key were reinforced if the blank had been present 
behind the center key and pecks on the right key were 
reinforced if the grating had been present behind the 
center key. The spatial frequency of the stimuli was 
varied in each session, and data were collected at 5 
values of stimulus luminance. The distance from the 
stimulus to the anterior nodal point of the eye, which was 
determined from high-speed motion-picture photographs 
of 3 additional Ss and published intraocular measure- 
ments, was 62.0 mm. Acuity improved with increasing 
luminance to a peak value of 0.52, which corresponds to 
a visual angle of 1.92 min, at a luminance of 2.33 lo 
cd/m?, Further increase in luminance produced a small 
decline in acuity. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 
3470. Hodos, William; Smith, Lars & Bonbrigh 
James C. (U Maryl i os 
Maryland) Detection of the velocity of 
movement of visual stimuli by pigeons. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 
145-156. —Trained 9 White Carneaux pi eons {о 
discriminate a moving stimulus from a Я 
stimulus, In Exp I, the sti 
radial stripes. In 


olds for most of the igeo; 
corresponding 
4.1-6.01°/sec, A signal detection anal 


3471. Johnston, Robert E. & Lee, Nancy 
. М: 
vie of the odor deposited by two о 
nct scent marking behaviors of golden hairs 
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Behavioral Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 199-210. —In 3 
experiments with 18 male and 10 female golden 
hamsters, males sniffed more at glass walls that had been 
flank marked from 15 min to 25 days before tests than 
they sniffed at clean walls; the magnitude of responses to 
fresh and old flank marks was indistinguishable. Males 
also sniffed more at glass floors that were vaginal marked 
from 15 min to 25 days before tests than at clean floors. 
All males licked vaginal marks that were 11 days old and 
some licked vaginal marks 25 days old. Thus both flank 
and vaginal marks were behaviorally active for at least 
25 days. The surprisingly long persistence of these scent 
marks is discussed in relation to their purported 
functions. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3472. Kaitz, Marsha. (Hadassah Hosp & Medical 
School, Vision Research Lab, Jerusalem, Israel) The 
effect of light on brightness perception in rats with 
retinal dystrophy. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(2), 
141-148, —Using a conditioned suppression procedure 
to study brightness detection thresholds for white and 
colored stimuli in 12 rats of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (RCS) strain which undergo retinal degenera- 
tion within their Ist postnatal months. Despite their 
retinal degeneration, Ss reared in cyclic light showed 
only a small visual deficit. Dark-reared Ss had thresholds 
equal to those of nondystrophic albino rats (Fisher 
albino). When exposed to continuous illumination, 
however, RCS Ss raised in cyclic light showed severe 
visual deficits not incurred by nondystrophic albinos 
exposed to the same conditions. (33 rel) —Journal 
abstract. 

3473. Palese, Robert P. & Bronstein, Paul M. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Exploration and 
spontaneous activity in young rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr) Vol 7(4) 352-354. 
—Measured spontaneous alternation behavior and 
activity levels of juvenile Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
during repeated 30-min exposures to a cross maze. 
Activity level increased as a function of age in Ss 15-30 
days old, but patterning of maze-arm choices was not 
related to maturation. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3474, Randall, Patrick K. & Campbell, Byron A. 
(Princeton U) Ontogeny of behavioral arousal in rats: 
Effect of maternal and sibling presence. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 
90(5), 453-459. —In 2 experiments, spontaneous locomo- 
tor activity of 132 5-30 day old Sprague-Dawley rats 
housed either alone or in the presence of components of 
the normal nest and litter stimuli was recorded by time- 
lapse videography. Developing Ss observed alone 
showed a sharp increase in total daily locomotor activity 
from Day 5 to Day 15 followed by a rapid decline from 
Day 15 to Day 30. Individual Ss observed in the context 
of the normal litter environment showed a different 
pattern of development. They were relatively inactive 
during the Ist 15 days of life and then began a gradual 
increase of activity which continued for the next 15 days. 
The heightened activity characteristic of the isolated 15- 
day-old S was also inhibited by the presence of 4 siblings, 
an anesthetized lactating female, or an anesthetized adult 
male. Thermal conditions, including heating of the floor 
to approximately nest temperature or the presence of a 
heated tube in one corner of the test apparatus, did not 
inhibit heightened activity. Results question the generali- 
ty of the ontogenetic sequence of excitation and 
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inhibition proposed by B. A. Campbell and his associates 
(1975, 1969)—at least a portion of the heightened activity 
seen around 15 days of age was the result of isolation 
distress, not merely maturational changes in the. brain. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. N 

3475. Royce, Joseph R. & Poley, Wayne. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Acrophobia factor scores as a 
function of pole height and habituation. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 189-194. 
—Tested 15 male and 15 female C57BL/ALB mice for 
acrophobia via the pole test. Ss were randomly distribut- 
ed into 3 groups of 6-, 12-, or 24-in (15.24- 30.48-, or 
60.96-cm) high poles. Both factor scores and individual 
pole measures were analyzed by analysis of variance, 
with main effects for Sex, Pole Height, and Days of 
Testing. Results provide experimental support for the 
interpretation of this factor as acrophobia (ie. the 
greater the pole height, the higher the factor score). The 
reduction of factor scores over days (habituation) is 
interpreted as an arousal-based response. —Journal 
abstract. 

3476. Waters, R. S. & Wilson, W. A. Speech 
perception by rhesus monkeys: The voicing distinction 
in synthesized labial and velar stop consonants. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Apr) Vol 19(4), 
285-289. —Presented 4 experienced rhesus monkeys with 
synthetic speech stimuli in a shock-avoidance situation. 

the basis of their behavior, perceptual boundaries 
were determined along the physical continua between 
/ba/ and /pa/, and /ga/ and /ka/, that were close to the 
human boundaries between voiced and voiceless conso- 
nants. As is the case with humans, discrimination across 
а boundary was better than discrimination between 
stimuli that were both on one side of the boundary, and 
there was generalization of the voiced-voiceless distinc- 
tion from labial to velar syllables. Unlike humans, Ss 
showed large shifts in boundary when the range of 
stimuli was varied. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3477. Weldon, Paul J. & Hoffman, Daniel L. (Bucknell 
U) Unique form of tool-using in two gastropod molluscs 
(Trochidae). Nature, 1975(Aug), Vol 256(5520), 720-721. 
—Reports a form of tool-using in 2 species of proso- 
branch gastropods, Tegula brunnea and funebralis, which 
inhabit the intertidal area of the US Pacific coast. The 
behavior, unlike previously reported instances of tool- 
using, functions to alter the position of the organism 
itself rather than displace or modify an extraneous 
object, and involves the manipulation of stones to make 
righting movements. It is suggested that this behavior 
may have evolved as a compensatory behavioral adapta- 
tion to the lack of a large long foot that could be used to 
maintain balance. 


Learning & Motivation 


3478. Allen, Joseph D. & Porter, Joseph H. (U 
Georgia) Demonstration of behavioral contrast with 
adjunctive drinking. Physiology & Behavior, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 15(5), 511—515. —In 4 food deprived but water sated 
Holtzman hooded rats, adjunctive drinking was initially 
induced and maintained in both components of a 
multiple РІ 1-тіп food reinforcement schedule. 
When access to water was prevented in one component, 
drinking increased substantially above baseline in the 
other, demonstrating positive polydipsia contrast. When 
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access to water was reinstated in the changed compo- 
nent, drinking in the changed component decreased 
again, demonstrating negative contrast. —Journal 
abstract. 

3479. Allison, James, (Indiana U, Bloomington) 
Contrast, induction, facilitation, Suppression, and con- 
servation. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 185-198. —10 male 
albino rats received all of their water in daily 1-һг 
sessions. Following a baseline phase in which lever and 
water spout were freely available, Ss were trained to 
press the lever for water on mixed schedules composed of 
2 alternating components. Each component gave access 
to water for a fixed cumulation of drinking time every 
time the S cumulated a fixed amount of leverpressing 
time. Changes in one component produced contrast and 
induction effects, both Positive and negative, with 
respect to both leverpressing and drinking in the 


unchanged component. All schedules facilitated lever- > 


pressing and suppressed drinking relative to baseline, 
even though contingency sessions allowed ample time to 
erform the baseline amount of drinking. Results could 

e predicted by assuming that the total amount of a 
dimension apportioned to leverpressing and drinking is 
conserved between baseline and contingency sessions. 
Conservation theory also predicted several effects prod- 
uced by simple FR schedules and compared favorably 
with probability-differential and response-deprivation 
theory. (22 ref) — Journal abstract. 

3480. Bandura, Albert; Mahoney, Michael J. & Dirks, 
Stanley J. (Stanford U) Discriminative activation and 
maintenance of contingent self-reinforcement. Behavi- 
our Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 1-6. —Studied 
the process by which environmental events come to 
exercise some degree of control over the activation of 
contingent self-reinforcement. Through differential train- 
ing, 3 male White King pigeons learned to impose 
performance requirements for self-reward in certain 
environmental contexts but not in others. Both contextu- 
al influences and periodic negative consequences for 
noncontingent self-reward increased adherence to re- 
sponse requisites for self-reinforcement. —Journal 
abstract. 


decreased linearly until the Ist Tesponse occurred. A 
peck produced food when the number of responses 
remaining on the FR schedule was completed and when 
the FI had elapsed. If no Tesponse occurred, the FR 
requirement decreased to one, and a single response after 
the interval elapsed produced food. The initial value of 
the adjusting FR schedule was 0-900. Increases in the 
adjusting FR schedule to about 300 Tesponses increased 
both pause duration and Tunning response rate and also 
modified the pattern of responding from that obtained 
under the FI schedule. Higher values generally decreased 
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pause duration and running response rate and also 
disrupted responding. Interreinforcement time was in- 
creased substantially when the adjusting FR size exceed- 
ed 300 responses. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3482. Bayés, Ramón. (U Barcelona, Spain) [Using 
turtledoves in longterm experiments.] (Span) Revista 
Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol (1), 
69-73. —States the advantages of using turtledoves as Ss 
in operant conditioning experiments, They are sensitive 
to various experimental manipulations, inexpensive to 
maintain, ad айсы for long-term experiments. 
Thus they are excellent substitutes for pigeons. — English 
abstract. 

3483. Bouzas, Arturo & Baum, William M. (Harvard 
U) Behavioral contrast of time allocation. Journal of the 
pere Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 
179-184. —Three White Carn 
platform produced food reinforcement according to 2- 
Component multiple schedules in which either both 


noninstrumental elicited responses. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 


quinine were discriminantive salient followin; immediate 
toxicosis, but only the quinine cue was salient following a 
6-hr delay. In Exp Il, 56 Ss were used to repeat the 
Previous delay experiment using a higher concentration 


studi i i i 
for S Toving à loss of salience for 1 g/l saccharin and 


heen abstract. 
85. Brosgole, 
Paul. (St John’s 


ND 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Va IQ). 
i m —Conducted 3 ех, enments in which 76 
on/tum gerbils were trained. to make a turn in a Y 
ing h 


groups, with one group reinfor, 
startbox and the other to the Үл oal. Reb the 
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groups ran back from the negative goal, one going to the 
start and the other to the positive goal. Symmetrical 
connections occurred during frontward training. As to 
the back runs, Ss having to return to the start demon- 
strated significantly better performance than the other 
groups, which did not differ from each other. Thus, 
during forward learning the maze was cognitively 
structured, with the startbox established as the most 
highly preferred place. Exp II indicated that Ss were 
attracted back to the start on the basis of a visual map, 
rather than by sebaceous odors deposited during forward 
training. Exp III showed the appeal of the start to be so 
great that Ss departed from a cool goalbox, on the back 
runs, to return a heated startbox. —Journal abstract. 

3486. Cain, Roy E. & Carlson, Richard H. (Pan 
American U) Successive spatial discrimination rever- 
sals in the prairie dog. Journal of General Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 267-272. —Gave 6 prairie dogs 
(Cynomys ludovicianus) reversal training on a spatial 
discrimination reversal task in a Wisconsin General Test 
Apparatus. As with many other species, more errors 
occurred on the Ist reversal problem than during 
acquisition of the original discrimination. However, 
performance improved over training until each S 
eventually reversed after a single nonreinforced error. 
Findings indicate that prairie dogs perform at high levels 
in discrimination learning experiments and could be 
valuable Ss in psychological reseach. —Journal abstract. 

3487. Cicerone, Robert A. (Montclair State Coll) 
Preference for mixed versus constant delay of rein- 
forcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 257-261. —Studied 
preference for constant and mixed delay of reinforce- 
ment using concurrent equal VI schedules. For 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons, pecking 1 key was reinforced follow- 
ing constant delays of 8 sec and mixed delays of 6 or 10 
and 2 or 14 sec. Pecking a 2nd key was reinforced 
following constant delays of 0, 8, 16, and 32 sec. For 2 
additional pigeons, pecking 1 key was reinforced 
following delays of 30, 15 or 45, 5 or 55, and 0 or 60 sec. 
Reinforcements on the 2nd key were delayed 30 sec. It 
was found that (a) Ss preferred mixed relative to constant 
delay of reinforcement and (b) preference for mixed 
delay of reinforcement increased as the range of delay 
interval variability increased. —Journal abstract. 

3488. Davis, Hank; Memmott, John & Hurwitz, Harry 
M. (U Guelph, Canada) Effects of signals preceding and 
following shock on baseline responding during a 
conditioned-suppression procedure. Journal of the Expe- 
rimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 
263-277. —In 2 experiments with 9 male hooded Long- 
Evans rats in each, Ss were exposed to a succession of 
conditioned-suppression procedures involving pairings 
of (a) signal-shock, (b) shock-signal, and (c) a signal- 
shock-signal sequence in which Ist and 2nd signals were 
at first physically identical. Traditional suppression of 
food-reinforced responding was obtained under the 
signal-shock arrangement, and exposure to the shock- 
signal sequence resulted in conditioned enhancement of 
responding during the signal The signal-shock-signal 
condition reliably suppressed responding during the Ist 
signal, but produced no differential effect during the 2nd 
signal. Baseline responding was least changed from 

reshock rates under the signal-shock-signal procedure 
but was considerably reduced under the signal-shock and 
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shock-signal arrangements, the latter yielding most 
substantial reductions. Exp II indicated that the magni- 
tude and direction of changes in baseline idus 
reported in Exp I were not confined to cases in which the 
Ist and 2nd signals in the signal-shock-signal arrange- 
ment were physically identical. It is suggested that the 
major effects of the conditioned-suppression procedure 
on response rate might not be confined to presentations 
of the signal. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3489. Davitt, Gregory A.; Dickson, James Е.; 
Wheatley, Kimbal L. & Thomas, David R. (U Colorado, 
Boulder) Generalization slope as a function of the 
density of variable interval reinforcement. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2) 162-164. 
— Trained 5 groups of 10 domestic pigeons each to peck 
a vertical line under VI 14-sec, 21-sec, 35-sec, 56-sec, and 
4-min reinforcement schedules and then tested them for 
angularity generalization in extinction. Both absolute 
and relative generalization gradients were sharpest with 
the intermediate schedule densities and flattest following 
training with the richest and the leanest schedules. Only 
the differences based upon relative gradients achieved 
Statistical significance, however. —Journal abstract. 

3490. Freed, William J.; Mendelson, Joseph & 
Bramble, John M. (U Kansas) Intake-volume regulation 
during schedule-induced polydipsia in rats. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 245-250. —Hungry 
animals drink extremely large quantities of water when 
they are intermittently fed small amounts of food. Are 
these animals motivated to drink for long durations or to 
ingest large volumes of fluid, or both? This question was 
studied by restricting 8 albino rats’ drinking-tube 
apertures so as to vary the rate of water ingestion. The Ss 
adjusted their time spent drinking in order to kee 
constant the volume ingested during each session. Their 
intake-volume regulation was more precise when they 
were food deprived and fed intermittently than when 
they were water deprived for 23.5 hrs and allowed to 
drink for 30 min. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3491. Galantowicz, Edward P. & King, Glen D. 
(Auburn U) The effects of three levels of lick-contin- 
gent footshock on schedule-induced polydipsia. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 113-116. 
—Divided 9 food deprived female albino rats into 3 
shock groups with 3 Ss in each group. Ss were subjected 
to 5 successive experimental phases utilizing baseline, 
intermittent schedule, and intermittent schedule plus 
contingent shock condition, with individual S water 
intakes recorded for each 60-min daily session across all 
phases. During the experimental shock phase, Groups 1, 
2, and 3 received 2.0, 1.0, and 0.1 mÀ postpellet lick- 
contingent shock, respectively. 2.0-mA shocks disrupted 
emotionally induced drinking, whereas 1.0-mA shocks 
had no effecct on emotionally induced drinking and 0.1- 
mA shock facilitated drinking. Results have important 
implications for the consideration of using punishment 
techniques as treatments in the eradication of undesira- 
ble behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

3492. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) 
Stimulus compounding in classical fear conditioning. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 
261-266. —Studied the effect of stimulus compounding 
in classical conditioning by conditioning one group of 
male albino rats to a compound CS consisting of a 
buzzer and light and then conditioning separate groups 
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Xf rats to the individual elements of the compound CS 
N = 20). On hurdle-jump test trials, Ss conditioned to 
the compound CS performed better than Ss conditioned 
only to its elements. Strength of conditioning to each of 
the elements of the compound CS was about equal. 
There was some evidence of a summation effect resulting 
from conditioning to the compound CS. Strength of 
conditioning to the compound CS was somewhat greater 
than the sum of the response strengths conditioned to the 
elements of the CS. —Journal abstract. 

3493. Gray, Vicky A. (U New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) Stimulus control of differential-reinforcement- 
of-low-rate responding. Journal ү the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), ol 25(2), 199-207. 
—Five White Carneaux pigeons were given single- 
stimulus training on an 8-sec DRL schedule followed by 
steady-state generalization training using 12 wavelength 
stimuli. 3 Ss had a high percentage of reinforced 
responses on the training schedule and flat generalization 
gradients of total responses. Ss with fewer reinforced 
responses had much ере generalization gradients. For 
most Ss, stimulus control was restricted to responses with 
long interresponse times (IRTs). Responses with very 


of responses, rather than the overall rate of response. 
Data indicate that the DRL schedule generates several 
response categories that are controlled in different ways 
by wavelength and time-correlated stimuli, and that 
averaging responses regardless of IRT length obscures 
this control. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3494. Hartel, Frank & Hafer, Marilyn. (Illinois Inst of 
Technology) Effects of novel irrelevant cues on bright- 
ness discrimination reversal in rats. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1223-1226. —40 
male Sprague-Dawley rats learned a brightness discrimi- 
nation with irrelevant form cues present. Following 
overtraining, reinforcement contingencies were succes- 
sively reversed with respect to brightness cues. Novel 
form cues were introduced at the Ist reversal and at each 
of 2 successive reversals for 20 Ss, and the other 20 
experienced the same form cues throughout. The novel- 
cue group required significantly fewer trials to criterion 
than the same-cue group over all phases. —Journal 
abstract. 

3495. Honig, W. K. & Beale, I. L. (Dalhousie U, 
Halifax, Canada) Stimulus duration as a measure of 
stimulus generalization. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of. Behavior, 1976(Маг), Vol 25(2), 209-217. —In 
Exp 1, 4 White Carneaux pigeons in the line-positive 

oup were trained with a vertical line on a green 
background that signalled intermittent reinforcement 
while a plain green ield signalled extinction. Four Ss in 
the line-negative group were trained with the opposite 
discrimination. Response to a control key terminated 
any trial and initiated the next trial. Ss also used the 
control key during generalization tests to control the 
durations of trials in which various line orientations were 
presented. These durations were summed to provide 
generalization gradients of stimulus duration that were 
ositive or negative in accordance with the trained 
discriminations. In Exp Il, Ss from the line-positive 

oup were tested with a procedure in which the control 
key was not available on some trials. This provided an 


independent assessment of response rates to the test 
stimuli. These rates were used to predict the stimulus 
durations obtained when the control key was available. 
Findings support a general model for the prediction of 
response distributions among concurrent stimuli from 
rates observed with single stimuli. —Journal abstract. 
3496. Hynan, Michael T. & Knutson, John F. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Target behavior as à determi- 
nant of aggressor's behavior in shock-induced attack. 


investigated the effect of target variables upon the 
behavior of aggressor rats durin| shock-induced aggres- 
sion. Exp I indicated that highly aggressive rat pairs 


immobile, and facing into opposite corners. Exp П 
assessed whether the transient nature of the cornering in 


behavior of the conspecifics disrupted the cornering. 


—Journal abstract. 

3497. Iwasaki, Shoichi. (Tohoku U, Sendai, Japan) 
Open-field behavior in the rat: Effects of handling and 
preexposure on behavioral adaptation to the novel 
situation. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 
103-109. — Completed open-field observation of the 
locomotion, rearing, grooming, and defecation behavior 
of 24 male Wistar rats. In order to clarify the factors 
effective in brin| ing about behavioral adaptation to 
novel situations, the effects of handling and preexposure 
were studied as relevant variables. These factors were not 
found to effect changes in the overall level of various 
activities. Handling did, however, facilitate behavioral 
adaptation to the novel situation as was reflected in the 
initial activity changes in grooming and rearing. 

8. J. D.; Innis, М. К. & Colotla, V. A. (York 

U, Atkinson. Coll, Downsview, Canada) Stimulus ie 
of pecking on a response-independent feeding sched- 
ule. Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta. 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(2), 233-248. —Two experiments showed 
that stimulus-controlled keypecking occurred in 7 out of 
8 male pigeons (6 White Carneaux and 2 King) under a 
response-independent feeding procedure, regardless of 
whether a prefood key light terminated before feeding 
Soe or with food-presentation or remov- 
A ith a single key-light, peck rates varied inversely 
x stimulus duration (delay conditioning), and al- 
Шо most pecks occurred within 1 sec of light onset 
Eu were more long latency and off-key pecks as the 
mr interval increased. With 2 prefeeding key-lights, Ss 
na Bu ked the Ist light and also pecked the 2nd light 
ро ы en it was redundant and when feeding was 
^ erential in its presence or absence. Results are 
terpreted in terms of conditions under which condi- 
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tioned respondents interfere with discriminated OPerants. db. The tone either remained constant or was Shifted 
(Spanish abstract) (20 ref) —Journal abstract. between preexposure and conditioning. No effect of 

3499. Koffer, Kenneth; Grant & Went, intensity was found when intensity remained constant, 


which Ss could obtain reinforcers from a freely available results for “generalization” of a nonreinforced stimulus 
source or by performing an operant. Under a wide are discussed. —Journal abstract. 
variety of conditions, Ss almost always obtained their 3503. Lockard, Dorothy E.; Traher, Linda M. & 


interpreted to indicate that (a) the conditions affecting upon topography of treadmill locomotion by cats. 
choice of reinforcer source are not well understood; (b) Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 141-146, 


appear to be neophobic in all Situations and, hence, avoidance. Cinematographic measurements of ankle 
neophobia cannot be used to explain rats’ choice angles differed significantly across treatments at liftoff 
behavior in all situations involving free and earned апа at touchdown. Angles were widest for the food 
Teinforcers. Suggestions are made concerning the design group and most closely approximated those seen 
of experiments investigating choice between free and Previously in normal overground рше Ад interlimb 
earned reinforcers. — /ourna] abstract. timing between ipsilateral hindlimb and relimb touch- 
3500. Krebs, Eugene K. Factors in conditioning and downs did not differ Significantly in trotting, but during 
orientation of planarians: Learning in a polar field. walking the footfalls in the food-shock group were most 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(2), normal and mody spaced. Swing-stance durations (limb 
21-23. — Developed an apparatus to determine whether off and then on t 
planarians (Dugesia dorotocephala) can detect magnetic treatments during walking but not trotting. The observed 
fields and, if so, with what exactness, Specifically, mutability of Stepping topography is concluded to be due 
attempts were made to determine whether the planarian in part to reinforcement type and in part to segmental 
used light alone as a reference when conditioned to afferentation, as these various inputs are integrated with 
escape from a magnetic field sector where the condition- central stepping commands; —Journal abstract. 
ing was located, or whether the presence, absence, or 3504. LoLordo, Vincent M. & Furrow, David R. 
direction of magnetic field was a factor in orienting. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Canada) Control by the auditory 
Testing indicated that Orientation can be a factor їп or the visual element of a compound discriminative 
learning under certain conditions. The worms escaped stimulus: Effects of feedback. Journal of the Experimen- 
almost due west to avoid the light they had been гш Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), Voi 25(2), 251-256, 


Psychonomic Societ Д 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 377-380. —16 nonilluminated feeder to darkening of the chamber, 
White Carneaux Pigeons received extradimensional termination of the tone, and elevation of an illuminated 
shifts in a simultaneous 2-dimensional (form and feeder. Responding in the absence of the compound 


problems was the rule among Ss shifted from form to the appetitive tests, the red light controlled much more 
` position, while Ss shifted from position to form showed Tesponding than did the tone, but in the avoidance tests, 
^ individual differences in degree of subproblem independ- the tone controlled more Tesponding than did the red 
ence. Response latencies mirrored the degree of inde- light. —Journal abstract, 
pendence manifested in stimulus choice behavior. Data 3505. Mahoney, William J.; Kwaterski, Suzanne E. & 
are discussed in relation to both single (eg, К. W. Moore, John W. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Condi- 
Spence) and 2-stage (attentional) models. —Journal tioned inhibition of the rabbit nictitating membrane 
abstract. response as a function of CS-UCS interval. Bulletin of 
3502. Lantz, Alma E. (U Denver, Denver Research the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 177-179. 
Inst, Industrial Economic Div) The effect of intensity of —40 albino rabbits received differential conditioning in 
the preexposed stimulus on subsequent conditioning. either a simple conditioning paradigm (CS+ = light; 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), Vol (4), CS- = tone) or a Conditioned inhibition paradigm 
381-383. —In a study with 100 male albino rats, the (CS+ = light; CS- = light plus tone) at CS-UCS 
intensity of a tone presented 60 trials prior to condition- intervals (interstimulus intervals, ISIs) of :25, Ө, 0r 1/5 
ing with a latent inhibition procedure in a conditional sec. Combined-cue summation tests and the results of 
emotional response paradigm was either 60, 90, or 120 subsequent conditioning to the tone (retardation tests) 
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indicate that the tone acquired inhibitory properties at 
the longer ISIs but was *tuned out" at the shortest ISI 
resulting in a loss of salience. —Journal abstract. 

3506. Monti, Peter M. & Smith, Nelson F. (U Rhode 

Island) Residual fear of the conditioned stimulus as a 
function of response prevention after avoidance or 
classical defensive conditioning in the rat. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: General, 1976(Jun), Vol 105(2), 
148-162. —Seven groups of 10 albino Sprague-Dawley 
female rats each were trained to barpress for food pellets 
on a VI-2 schedule. Three groups then received avoid- 
ance training followed by response prevention (RP, 
Group 1), no blocking (Group 2), or RP without a CS 
(Group 3). Two groups were trained in a classical 
defensive paradigm followed by RP (blocking, Group 4) 
or no blocking (Group 5). Two groups served as 
backward conditioning and sensitization controls. After 
differential treatments, Ss were returned to the lever 
press, а VI-2 schedule was reinstated, and conditioned 
emotional response (CER) was measured. Group 1 
showed significant suppression initially but significantly 
less than Group 2, suggesting that although RP was 
effective in reducing fear to the CS, some fear remained. 
Controls showed essentially no suppression and did not 
differ. Group 1 did not differ from Group 3, suggesting 
that conditioning of fear did occur to the environment 
and that this fear was subsequently reduced in Group 3. 
Group | suppressed significantly more than Group 4, 
implying that RP was more effective when fear was 
learned in a classical as compared to an avoidance 
paradigm. Theoretical implications and generalizations 
to implosive therapy are discussed. (37 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

3507. Moore, John N. & Adamson, Robert. (Florida 
Atlantic U) Contrast effects accompanying shifts in 
sucrose concentration during the acquisition of a 
brightness discrimination. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 393-396. —Assigned 7 male 
albino rats to each of 4 groups representing a factorial 
combination of 2 levels of prea and 2 levels of 
postshift sucrose concentration. Following 220 preshift 
trials, Ss were required to learn a brightness discrimina- 
tion, and they were either shifted to a novel reward 
concentration or maintained on the preshift magnitude. 
An analysis of response speed indicated significant 
magnitude effects as well as a negative contrast effect 
(МСЕ), but not a positive contrast effect (PCE). Analysis 
of the number of errors also indicated an NCE but not a 
PCE. Results are discussed with reference to perceptual 
and sequential theories of contrast effects. —Journal 
abstract. 

3508. Mottin, J. L. & Gatehouse, R. W. (U Guelph, 
Canada) Attenuation of novelty preference: Homeostat- 
ic arousal or retrograde amnesia? Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2) 172-174. 
Used 48 male Wistar rats in a series of 7 experiments. 
Ss habituated to one arm (either black or white, left or 
right) of a Y-maze and tested for novelty preference viaa 
free choice to enter the novel or familiar maze arm, 
consistently preferred the novel route except when 
preexposed to ECS stimulation. Contrary to a previously 
favored hypothesis of homeostatic arousal, exposure to 
intense white noise (94-102 db, 15 sec-4 hrs) failed to 

produce choice frequencies different from the preference 
for novelty exhibited under nonarousing control condi- 
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tions. Results support an alternative interpretation based 
on an assumed disruption of habituation processing. 
—Journal abstract. 

3509. Nation, Jack R.; Mellgren, Roger L. & Wrather, 
Dan M. (Texas A&M U) Contrast effects with shifts in 
punishment level. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 167-169. —Investigated the effects 
of shifts in punishment level using a successive shift 
procedure. 30 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats were 
given a constant reward (2 pellets) throughout training 
but received varying intensities of brief electric shock 
(punishment) in the goalbox. During preshift, Ss ran for 
40 trials to either .1, .4, or .8 mA shocks in the goalbox. 
All Ss were then shifted to .4 mA in the goalbox for 40 
trials. Ss shifted to a higher intensity shock ran more 
slowly than Ss originally trained on that higher intensity 
shock (negative contrast). There was no correspondin; 
positive contrast effect. The data are discussed wit! 
respect to their implications for theories that attempt to 
treat reward and punishment in comparable theoretical 
fashion. —Journal abstract. 

3510. Newlin, Robert J. & LoLordo, Vincent M. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) A comparison of pecking 
generated by serial, delay, and trace autoshaping 
procedures. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 227-241. —In 3 experi- 
ments, a total of 96 White Carneaux pigeons were 
exposed to serial, delay, and trace autoshaping proce- 
dures. In Exp I, all CSs were changes in illumination of 
the response key. The number of trials to acquisition of 
the keypeck increased from serial, to 4-sec delay, 8-sec 
delay, and 8-sec trace procedures. In Exp II, which used 
a longer intertrial interval, trials to criterion increased 
from 8-sec delay, to 28-sec delay, 8-sec trace, and 28-sec 
trace procedures. In Exp III, 2 groups received serial 
procedures in which the Ist CS was either a tone or a 
houselight, and the 2nd was a keylight. The tone group 
acquired the keypeck more rapidly than the houselight 
group. Early in conditioning and when the CS was a 
change in the keylight, there was a short latency to the 
onset of pecking, and pecking was directed at the CS. 
After extensive conditioning, or when the CS Rae 
fee ee pM кше but had a longer 

у was not relial ireci 
ES Jounal EA y ted toward the CS. (29 

3511. Powell, Robert W. & Kelly, William. 

Florida) Responding under positive and мена 
геѕропѕе contingencies in pigeons and crows. Journal о) 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 
25(2), 219-225. —Trained 4 adult common crows t 
keypeck for food. Ss were then exposed to a olive 
response contingency that required dicit to peck the k e 
when it was illuminated briefly (the trial) in order "i 
receive food. This procedure resulted in consistent 
within-trial pecking. When the contingency changed 
that food was presented at the end of a trial ms T 
e реше but the trial terminated immediately 
ood was omitted when 

(negative response contingency), sso iur Ard 
markedly. Eight pigeons а m ced 


к i (5 White Carnea 
homing) were studied under the same ЕЕ, 
mes from naive to having several years’ 
experia 7 е previously naive Pigeons also showed 
ріс declines in responding under the negative ets 


gency; the responding of Ss with extended training 
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histories declined much more slowly. Eventually, howev- 
ег, 6 of the 8 pigeons showed little or no responding 
under the negative contingency, while they responded 
consistently when re-exposed to the positive contingency. 
Findings question the generality of the negative auto- 
maintenance phenomenon. — Journal abstract. 

3512. Prather, Dirk C.; Parker, Kermit E. & 

Ronald L. (US Air Force Academy) Extinction and 
Spontaneous recovery in positive reinforcement and 
avoidance learning. Journal of General Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 211-215. —Two groups of 14 male 
Charles River hooded rats each were either conditioned 
to barpress for food while a stimulus light was illuminat- 
ed (Group R), or conditioned to avoid a .1 mA shock by 
barpressing when the light was illuminated (Group A). Ss 
were run until no significant difference existed in their 
total response rate in a l-hr period. Ss were then 
extinguished. Total and correct responses were found to 
be significantly higher for Group R than for Group A. 
Spontaneous recovery rates, total and correct responses, 
were significantly higher for Group R. It is concluded 
that avoidance learning is extinguished faster and more 
completely than rewarded learning. —Journal abstract. 

3513. Proskasy, William F. (U Utah) Application of a 
drive and an associative theory to the effects of CR- 
contingent increments and decrements in uncondi- 
tioned stimulus intensity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 373-376. — Used a 2-phase 
model to analyze data from 2 studies on classical 
aversive conditioning of the nictitating membrane of 147 
albino rabbits to test predictions from K. W. uri 
(1956) drive theory and the R. A. Rescorla and A. R. 
Wagner's (1972) associative theory. While overall group 
means were ordered as expected from these theories, the 
interrelationships among estimates of parameters in 2- 
phase model showed that neither can account for more 
detailed analyses of the data. The inferior performance 
Of Ss receiving an avoidance treatment was not, as 
theoretically predicted, a result of the CR-contingent 
omission of the UCS leading to a decrement in response 
probability. Similarly, increments in response probability 
followed traits on which the CR occurred even when CR- 
contingent UCS intensity was lower than that on non- 
CR trials, an effect which neither theory can predict 
since both are response independent. These 2 outcomes 
are opposite to what has been obtained in human 
aversive conditioning, which means that the 2 theories, 
while accounting for the behavior of one species, are of 
limited generality across species. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3514. Rescorla, Robert A. (Yale U) Stimulus generali- 
zation: Some predictions from a model of Pavlovian 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Ani- 
mal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 88-96. —3 
experiments with a total of 76 Sprague-Dawley rats 
examined predictions generated by incorporating a 
common-elements account of stimulus generalization 
within the Rescorla-Wagner model of conditioning. АП 
experiments employed Ss in a conditioned suppression 
Situation. Exps I and II found that conditioning of a 
similar stimulus augmented the excitation controlled by 
a near-asymptotic target stimulus more than did further 
conditioning of the target itself. Prior discrimination 
training between the target and the similar stimulus 
enlarged this effect, compared with prior discrimination 
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between the target and another dissimilar stimulus. 
Nonreinforced exposure of the similar stimulus prior to 
its reinforcement also increased the effect. Exp III 
examined a related Prediction for inhibition, After 
discrimination training, extinction of the previously 
reinforced stimulus revealed more inhibition to the 
previously nonreinforced stimulus when those 2 stimuli 
were more similar. Outcomes are consistent with deduc- 
tions from the present model and encourage further 
testing of its expansion to the case of. stimulus generaliza- 
tion. —Journal abstract. 

3515. Rnic, Alex. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
Standardization of position and stability of display 
measures in Siamese fighting fish (Betta splendens). 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 175-184. 
—Attempted to demonstrate the stability of 2 dependent 
measures of aggressive display in 18 male Siamese 
fighting fish by using a procedural technique in which 
position respective to the eliciting stimulus was standard- 
ized. This was accomplished by placing each S within a 
fixed restraining cage mounted irectly against a 2-way 
mirror-image device. Ss were then exposed to mirror- 
image durations G trials/day) of either 0, 0.50, 1.0, 2.0, 
3.0, or 4.0 sec for 5 consecutive days. The dependent 
measures were probability of frontal display and latency 
to display following the onset of mirror image. No 
significant variation was found across trials or days for 
each dependent measure. However, it was observed that 
as mirror-image duration increased, the number of 
elicited displays also increased, whereas the latency to 
display correspondingly decreased. Potential research 
uses of the standardization technique are discussed. (23 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3516. Shanab, Mitri E. & Cavallaro, Gerald. (Califor- 
nia State U, Fresno) Positive contrast obtained in rats 
following a shift in schedule, delay, and magnitude of 
reward. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 5(2) 109-112. —Used 64 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley ratsina2 x 2 x 2 factorial design (Phase 1) 
Which combined 2 levels of delay schedule (partial vs 
continuous), 2 levels of magnitude of reward (1 vs 22 
pellets), and 2 levels of delay of reward (10 vs 30 sec). On 
each trial in Phase 2, each S received 22 pellets after a 10- 
sec delay interval. A significant positive contrast effect 
was obtained when all 3 variables of magnitude, delay, 
and schedule were upshifted. Similarly, positive contrast 
was obtained based on a shift in delay and schedule, 
magnitude and schedule, and magnitude and delay, 
Moreover, positive contrast was obtained based on either 
an upward shift in schedule or magnitude. A simple 
decrease in delay of reward did not produce positive 
contrast. Results are viewed as favoring relative rather 
than absolute theories of reinforcement. However, a 
modified sequential (capaldian) interpretation of positive 
contrast is also offered. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3517. Stehouwer, Donald J. & Denny, M. Ray. 
(Michigan State U) Discrimination of speed and direc- 
tion of rotation in the pigeon: A mirror-image effect. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 
101-104. —In an experiment with 3 l-yr-old female 
White Carneaux pigeons, pecks to a 15-rpm clockwise 
visual stimulus were reinforced on a mult VI 30-sec 
extinction schedule. Pecks were extinguished in the 
Presence of Part A, a dark key; Part B, а 10-rpm 
clockwise stimulus; Part C, a 15-rpm counterclockwise 
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stimulus. In Parts A and B, results indicate that 
responding to counterclockwise rotations mirrored the 
pattern of responding to clockwise rotations. In Part C a 
different S learned to discriminate between clockwise 
and counterclockwise rotations, but generalization tests 5 
and 12 days after the original tests show emergence of 
the mirror effect noted in the Ist 2 parts. —Journal 
abstract. 

3518. Stubbs, D. Alan. (U Maine, Orono) Response 
bias and the discrimination of stimulus duration. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 25(2), 243-250. —Three male White 
Carneaux pigeons discriminated stimulus durations in a 
psychophysical choice situation. Following presentation 
of any duration from a set of short durations (11-15 sec), 
responses on a red key were reinforced intermittently. 
Following presentation of any duration from a set of 
long durations (16-22 sec), responses on a green key 
were reinforced intermittently. Relative reinforcement 
rates were manipulated for choice responses across 
conditions. As relative reinforcement rates were varied, 
psychometric functions showed shifts in green-key 
responses at all durations. А signal-detection analysis 
showed that sensitivity remained roughly constant across 
conditions, while response bias changed as a function of 
changes in relative reinforcement rate. Relative error 
rates tended to match relative reinforcement rates. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3519. Testa, Thomas J. (U Pennsylvania) Comments 
on: Residual fear of the conditioned stimulus as a 
function of response prevention after avoidance or 
classical defensive conditioning in the rat. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: General, 1976(Jun), Vol 105(2), 
163-168. —Discusses P. M. Monti and N. F. Smith's (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 1) research concerning the efficacy of 
response prevention in reducing the resistance of 
avoidance responding to extinction. The 2-factor theories 
which have been widely accepted as accounting for 
acquisition of avoidance responses are described. Weak- 
nesses of 2-factor theories in dealing with extinction and 
acquired drive properties have been answered by the 
conservation of anxiety hypothesis of R. L. Solomon et al 
(see PA, Vol 28:2234). In conflict with this hypothesis, 
however, is M. E. Seligman and J. Johnston’s (1973) 
cognitive theory of avoidance learning. Monti and 
Smith’s finding that an avoidance response can be 
extinguished through response prevention without extin- 
guishing the fear reaction to the CS supports Seligman 
and Johnston’s model. This avoidance contingency 
model assumes that the relationship between responding 
and the presence or absence of shock is the most critical 
factor in determining avoidance behavior. The avoidance 
contingency argument claims that the 2 distinct learning 
events in the avoidance paradigm are (a) а CS-UCS 
association and (b) an avoidance response-shock avoid- 
ance contingency. This argument assumes the independ- 
ence of emotional and cognitive components in avoid- 
ance learning, an assumption which is difficult to 
demonstrate empirically. Implications of the cognitive 
theory of avoidance learning for behavior therapy are 
discussed. (15 ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

3520. Wilkie, Donald M.; Whalen, Thomas E. & 
Ramer, Donald G. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) of observing by a concurrent 

reinforcement schedule. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
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Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 700), 367-369. —Exposed 1 
homing and 2 King pigeons to an observing-response 
procedure in which pecks on an observing key converted 
the prevailing mixed VI extinction schedule of food 
reinforcement into the corresponding multiple schedule 
for a brief time period. During some sessions, additional 
food reinforcement was concurrently presented. Intro- 
ducing additional food reinforcement attenuated the rate 
of pecking the observing key. Results show that the 
inhibiting effects of concurrent reinforcement are quite 
ervasive. —Journal abstract. 

3521. Wise, Roy A.; Yokel, Robert A. & DeWitt, 
Harriet. (Concordia U Ctr for Research on Drug 
Dependence, Montreal, Canada) Both positive rein- 
forcement and conditioned aversion from amphetamine 
and from apomorphine in rats. Science, 1976(Mar), Vol 
191(4233), 1273-1275. —In 2 experiments, a total of 32 
rats learned to press a lever for iv injections of 
dextroamphetamine (1.0 mg/kg) or apomorphine (0.5 
mg/kg). Ss also learned to avoid the taste of saccharin 
which was associated with E-administered amphetamine 
or with self-administered apomorphine. Results demon- 
strate that these, and presumably other, self-adminis- 
tered drugs serve as compound pharmacological stimuli, 
having both positively reinforcing and aversive proper- 
ties. —Journal abstract. 

3522. Wright, Anthony A. (U Texas Graduate School 
of Biomedical Sciences, Sensory Sciences Ctr, Houston) 
Bezold-Briicke hue shift functions for the pigeon. Vision 
Research, 1976, Vol 16(7), 765-774. —Presents hue shift 
functions from 470 to 660 nm for 3 White Carneaux 
pigeons, which were calculated from test stimulus 
performances in a hue discrimination experiment where 
the intensity of the test stimulus was increased or 
decreased relative to photometric equality for the S. The 
invariant points, for which hue was not likely to change 
with intensity, were different from those for humans, but 
the relationship of the invariant points to the respective 
hue discrimination, saturation discrimination, and color 
naming functions was quite similar for pigeons and 
humans. 

3523. Young, А. Grant; Favret, W. В. & Ki 
(Louisiana State U) Resistance to piro tug 
function of reinforcement schedule: A within-subject 
design. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb) 
Vol 5(2), 180-182. — Trained 64 male albino rats to run ^ 
straight runway. Half of the Ss were trained on a 
continuous reinforcement schedule (CRF) and half on a 
partial reinforcement Schedule (PR). On reinforced trials. 
а lever was introduced into the goalbox, and the S was 
allowed to make 10 discrete trial leverpresses for sucrose 
The lever was not introduced into the goalbox on 
nonreinforced trials. Ss were trained under either CRF or 
PR leverpress schedule. Upon completion of acquisition 
ERE 4 M e 

» e other half were ingui i 
goalbox on the lever. For Ss cud E e 
the partial reinforcement effect (PRE) was a fi T 
only of the lever reinforcement Бейше. nd d 
independent of the runway reinforcement ады was 
Ss extinguished in the runway, PR runw ule. For 
receiving CRF leverpress я ay-trained Ss 
extinction than were PR nya cine Ge resistant to 
leverpress training. —Journal abstract Teceiving PR 
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3524. Becker, Lee A. & Harkins, Stephen G. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) The effects of food deprivation on 
food sharing and attraction in the white rat. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 
608-611. —Examined food-sharing behaviors in albino 
rats in 2 studies using deprivation of the free-roaming Ss 
(food-deprived or nondeprived), deprivation. of the 
tethered target Ss (food-deprived or nondeprived), and 
presence or absence of food during testing as the 
independent variables. In Exp I a single S served as the 
tethered target while in Exp II 2 Ss served as the targets. 
Food sharing and eating behaviors for deprived Ss were 
much like those of the wild rats described by S. A. 
Barnett (1963). The nondeprived Ss neither àte nor 
retrieved food. No рот was generated for an altruism 
hypothesis that the eprivation state of the tethered 
animal would affect retrieval rates by the free-roaming 
Ss. The presence of food decreased contact times for the 
ЧЕБИ, free-roaming Ss but not for the nondeprived 
ones. In Exp II more time was spent with nondeprived 
(larger) targets than with deprived (smaller) targets. 
—Journal abstract. 

3525. Busnel, René-Guy & Mebes, Hans-Detlef. 
Hearing and communication in birds: The cocktail- 
party-effect in intraspecific communication of 
Agapornis roseicollis (aves, psittacidae). Life Sciences, 
1975(Nov), Vol 17(10), 1567-1569. —In tests with 2 pairs 
of mated lovebirds, Ss were able to detect recorded 
acoustic signals of their mates from background noise 
(vocalizations of birds of the same s ecies). A signal-to- 
noise ratio of 13 db was used. Results Suggest that this 
species, and probably other avian Species, displays 
psychophysical properties comparable to those of hu- 
mans engaged in “cross talk.” —Journal abstract. 

3526. Cooke, F.; Finney, G. H. & Rockwell, В. Е. 
(Queen's О, Kingston, Canada) Assortative mating in 
lesser snow geese (Anser caerulescens). Behavior 
Genetics, 1976(Apr), Vol 6(2), 127-140. —Assortive 
mating occurs in the dimorphic lesser snow geese in the 
wild. Mixed matings between the blue and white phases 
are much less frequent than would be expected by 
chance. Evidence from marked birds in field conditions 
indicate that mate choice was correlated with familial 
color. Similar results were obtained under captive 
conditions when offspring from foster families with 
particular parental and offspring color combinations 
were allowed to choose mates. Both parental color and 
sibling color appeared to influence mate choice. The 
bird’s own color did not appear to be important in mate 
choice in either field or experimental conditions, and in 
those cases where male and female parents differed in 
color neither parental color was more influential than the 
other in determining offspring mate choice. Results 
appear to provide the “first” evidence, that mate 
selection based on familial appearance operates intraspe- 
cifically in the wild. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3527. Cubicciotti, D. & Mason, William A. (U 
California, Primate Research Ctr, Davis) Comparative 
studies of social behavior in Callicebus and Saimiri: 
Male-female emotional attachments. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 185-197. —Male-female attach- 
ments were compared in pair-housed titi monkeys and 
squirrel monkeys (6 male-female pairs each) by measur- 
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ing emotional reactions (heart rate, vocalizations, and 
locomotor activity) to short-term Separation from the 
cagemate and to short-term caging with a relative 
Stranger of the cagemate’s sex. Titi monkeys showed 
somewhat higher levels of emotional arousal during 
separation and a much Stronger response to the stranger. 
Moreover, only in titi monkeys did the test conditions 
significantly affect the level of emotional arousal during 
reunion with the cagemate. These findings describe a 
new dimension of the pair bond in titi monkeys and 
suggest some of the proximate factors contributing to 
interspecies differences in social organization. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3528. Dow, Maurice A. (York U, Toronto, Canada) 
Selection for mating success of yellow mutant Droso- 
phila melanogaster: Behavioral Changes. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 233-239. — Artificial 
Selection for mating success in 28 generations of 
Drosophila melanogaster increased both the receptivity 
of wild-type female to yellow male courtship and the 
Proportion of the total ‘time spent courting by yellow 
males. The organization of yellow male courtship 
behavior was altered in 1 of 2 replicate selection lines, 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3529. Elias, Jeffrey W. & Bell, Robert W. (W Virginia 
U) Open field interpretation: Social status and social vs. 
Spatial stimulation as factors. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 92(2), 293-294. — Notes that 
S's social status (e.g., degree of aggressivity) and 
differential changes in level of spatial and social 
stimulation (size of apparatus and size of groups, 
Tespectively) may be overlooked factors in open-field 
activity results. Data from a study with high, medium, 
and low aggressive Swiss albino mice show that low 
aggressive Ss were most sensitive to changes in environ- 
mental stimulation, and that there were significant 
correlations between activity and aggression and be- 
tween activity and housing (.52 and .53, respectively). 

3530. Erwin, J. & Maple, Terry. (U Washington 
Regional Primate Research Ctr Field Station, Medical 
Lake) Ambisexual behavior with male—male anal pene- 
tration in male rhesus monkeys. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 5(1), 9-14. —One pair of male 
rhesus monkeys reared in the laboratory with exclusive 
social access to each other during their 2 yrs of life 
displayed reciprocal mounting with anal penetration on 
several occasions. Their mounts were of comparable 
duration to those observed in matching heterosexual 
pairs. The postures exhibited by the mounted S resem- 
bled those of females during heterosexual coitus, while 
the mounting S displayed the Species-typical male 
copulatory position. Eash S assumed either role. Ejacula- 
tion was not documented during these male-male 
interactions, although it may have occurred. Both Ss 
performed adequately with familiar and unfamiliar 
females (including ejaculation), but a preference test 
demonstrated that these preferred contact with one 
another to contact with a sexually receptive unfamiliar 
female. Ss displayed an unusual amount of affectionate 
behavior, including extended periods of contact with 
embracing and grooming. It is suggested that the 
relationship between these males was primarily based on 
mutual affection, although a sexual component was 
unmistakably present. —Journal abstract. 
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. Hicks, Robert A.; Thomsen, Dianne; Pettey, 
cup Okuda, Arlene. (San Jose State U) REM sleep 
deprivation and exploration in rats. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976(Apr) Vol 38(2), 567-570. —Evaluated 2 
‘conflicting studies—one by I. Albert et al (see PA, Vol 
44:20449) and the other by H. G. Boyaner (see PA, Vol 
45:9570)—that measured the relationship between REM 
sleep deprivation and exploration in rats. It is stated that 
both reporting and design inadequacies specified for 

each study made it impossible to identify the factors 
which might have contributed to the conflicting results. 
Research, which eliminated major discrepancies (e.g. 
failure to state ages of Ss and utilization of a repeated 
measures design to test effects fo REM sleep deprivation 
on exploration) in the previous studies, was carried out. 
No significant relationship between REM sleep depriva- 
tion and exploration was observed. (15 ref) —Journal 

t. 

и. Lee, Richard M. & Palovcik, Reinhard A. (Edsel 
B. Ford Inst for Medical Research, Detroit, MI) 
Behavioral states and feeding in the gastropod Pleuro- 
branchaea. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 163), 
251-266. —On the basis of the marine mollusc's 
appearance, 4 behavioral states were defined and studied 
in 3 experiments. The states ranged from a sleeplike 
condition of inactivity (still state) to a food-aroused state 
of vigorous biting (radula state). Certain reflexes and the 
latency for elicitation of a biting response varied with 
state. In the still state, responses to tactile stimuli were 
mostly withdrawals, while in the radula state, they were 
typically d be cd to the stimulus or feeding actions. 
Factors, such as chemical and tactile stimulation, which 
influence changes in states are also described. Results 
indicate that Pleurobrachaea is capable of a type of 
response plasticity—that of a reflex modification as a 
consequence of antecedent conditions. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3533. Lewis, W. J.; Jones, Richard L.; Gross, H. R. & 
Nordlund, Donald A. (USDA, Agricultural Research 
Service, Tifton, GA) The role of kairomones and other 
behavioral chemicals in host findings by parasitic 
insects. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 
267-289. —Suggests that chemical cues are the predomi- 
nant mediators used in the host-selection sequence of 
parasitoids. Kairomones emanating from the host insects 
and acting by themselves or together with host plant 
components and utilized by the parasitoid appear to be 
the key factors governing the host-finding process. An 
analysis is made of the behavior sequence of host 
selection by parasitoids, the chemistry of kairomones, 
their role in the host-finding process, and the basis for 
their potential employment in pest management pro- 
grams. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. і : 

3534. Maxim, Peter E. (U Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) An interval scale for studying and 
quantifying social relations in pairs of rhesus monkeys. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: General, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 105(2), 123-147. —Developed an interval scale of 17 
behavior categories from data on 120 pairs of rhesus 
monkeys establishing a social relationship. Data were 
obtained by a procedure analogous to that used in 
human psychophysical scaling. The method of successive 
categories was used to obtain interval values of these 
categories from 4,662 spontaneous social interactions 
occurring as 2 step chains—a single dominant stimulus 
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category followed by a single submissive response 
category, preceded and followed by at least 15 secof no- 
social interaction. A second group of social interactions 
occurred as long-step chains—3 or more behavior 
categories preceded and followed by at least 15 sec of no 
interaction. Category intervals derived from 2-step 
chains were used to determine the appropriate constant 
which would make the sums of all long-step chains 
approximate zero. This constant was then used to derive 
the final scale values. It was found that long-step chains 
could be empirically placed in 1 of 5 classes based on 
whether one or both Ss showed only dominant or 
submissive categories or a mixture of the two. Such a 
mixture was found to signify friendliness and was used 
by either S to attract the other. —Journal summary. 

3535. Peters, Roger P. & Mech, L. David. (Fort Lewis 
Coll) Scent-marking in wolves. American Scientist, 
1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 63(6), 628-637. — Recorded the 
scent-marking behavior of 3 packs of free-ranging wolves 
which had been radio-tagged and were radio-tracked 
aerially and on the ground, observations of captive 
wolves in 2 zoos supplemented field studies during 3 
winters. The territory of a pack ranges from 125-310 
km?, and this area is traveled at least every 3 wks along a 
network of established and interlacing routes, marking 
and remarking the route every 240 m on the average with 
one or more of 4 types of sign. Distribution of scent 
markings was studied for 3 types of environment—roads 
and trails, cross-country, and frozen lakes and water- 
ways; marking was most frequent on trails and roads, 
and at junctions. Marking was much more frequent at 
the edges of the territory than in the center, indicating 
Tesponse to neighborin, packs, by both groups, at 
territorial borders. The functions of scent-marking are 
discussed; probably it not only defends territory but also 
helps to maintain the social organization of the pack. (17 
ref) —J. Davis. 

3536. Polsky, Richard Н. (Uffculme Clinic, Ethology 
Lab, Birmingham, England) Conspecific defeat, isola- 
tion/grouping, and predatory behavior in golden ham- 
sters. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
571-577. —Examined the effect of conspecific defeat and 
isolation-grouping оп predatory behavior in golden 
hamsters in 2 experiments using 9 Ss trained as fighters 
and 75 experimental Ss. In Exp I, Ss were defeated by 
fighters once daily for 10 successive days and then tested 
of locusts. Control Ss were 


—Journal abstract. 


3537. Rajecki, D. W.; Ivins, Barbara & Rein, 
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90(5), 442-452. —Free interaction among 192 White 
Leghorn chicks involved inter-S pecking. During tests as 
early as 1 day after hatching, socially reared Ss showed 
reliable social discriminations by pecking more at 
Strangers than at cage mates. Compared with socially 
reared birds, Ss reared in isolation exhibited certain 
exaggerated or atypical response patterns. Patterns 
included heightened rates of inter-S pecking, a pro- 
nounced tendency to peck at the head, elevated 
emotionality as reflected in the distress call, and the 
failure of pair-mates to show matched rates of environ- 
mental pecking. Inferences are drawn from these 
patterns, with the conclusion that infantile inter-S 
pecking in chicks may be based on aggressive rather than 
strictly exploratory tendencies. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the development of a basic tolerance for 
conspecifics and early social orderings. (52 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


3538. Simón, Armando. (Wichita State U) Chemore- 
ception in the Siamese fighting fish, Betta splendens: II. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(2), 
24-25. —Four Siamese fighting fish were tested for 
evidence of a chemical emission which would be 
identifiable to a conspecific and which would, therefore, 
elicit a displaying reaction. Since no displaying occurred 
in the recipient Ss, it is concluded that bettas do not 
release any chemicals identifiable to opponents. 


3539. Suomi, Stephen J.; Collins, Mary L.; Harlow, 
Harry F. & Ruppenthal, Gerald C. (U Wisconsin, Primate 
Lab, Madison) Effects of maternal and peer separations 
on young monkeys. Journal of Child Psychology & 
Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 
101-112. —Eight rhesus monkeys reared with mothers 
and peers for the Ist 6 mo of life were subjected to 3 
consecutive 2-wk periods of social separations, prog- 
ressively increasing the degree of social isolation for the 
infants. During each period of social separation—mesh 
рази physical contact with mothers, physical but 
not visual separation from mothers but unlimited access 
to peers, and finally physical separation from both 
mothers and peers—clear patterns of protest and despair 
were recorded. Reactions to mesh separations were mild 
relative to the latter 2 separations, both equally debilitat- 
ing. Following reunion, separated Ss returned to behav- 
ior patterns similar to those of nonseparated controls. 
Later in the study mothers were removed permanentl 
from the homecages of all Ss, and all Ss reacted wit 
protest and cessation of play activity. However, there 
was little evidence of despair and previously separated 
and controls reacted in similar form despite their 
different early histories. (27 ref) —Journal summary. 
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3540. de Wied, D.; Witter, A. & Greven, Н. M. (U 
Utrecht, Rudolf Magnus Inst for Pharmacology, Nether- 
lands) Behaviourally active ACTH analogues. Biochemi- 
cal Pharmacology, 1975(Aug), Vol 24(16), 1463-1468. 
— Reviews research in the effects on behavior and the 
mechanism of action of the pituitary peptides, 
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АСТН; 10 analogs. Findings are discussed оп (a) 
the relationship between chain length and behavioral 
activity; (b) dextro-isomer substitutions in ACTH 
analogs; (c) modification of ACTH analogs by substitu- 
tion of the 7-phenylalanine residue, and modification by 
substitution in other positions; (d) the structural relai- 
ions between ACTH analogs and both thyrotropin- 
releasing and luteinizing-hormone-releasing hormones; 
and (e) the structure-activity relationship between the 
analogs and dogfish beta-melanocyte stimulating hor- 
mone. The difficulty of assigning a specific amino acid 
aad to the effect of pituitary hormones on learned 
behavior is stressed, and the possibility is offered that 
classical structure-activity concepts may not be suffi- 
cient to explain the core of active neuropeptides which 
occupies brain receptors in the expression of learned 
behavior. Implantation and lesion studies have shown 
that the site of behavioral action of ACTH analogs is in 
midbrain limbic structures, and electrophysiological 
studies have indicated that both ACTH and its analogs 
exert an excitatory action. It is suggested that neuropep- 
tides increase the state of arousal in midbrain limbic 
structures, possibly determining the motivational influ- 
ence of environmental stimuli and resulting in the 
probability of generating stimulus-specific responses. (39 
ref) —B. McLean. 


3541. Moore, Josephine C. (U South Dakota Medical 
School) Behavior, bias, and the limbic system: 1975 
Eleanor Clarke Slagle Lecture. American Journal o; 
Occupational Therapy, 1976(Jan) Vol 30(1), 11-19. 
—Describes the limbic system and its role in memory, 
olfaction, the autonomic nervous system, and the 
emotional components of behavior. In contrast to other 
animals, man ignores his limbic or “emotional” brain; he 
is the only species among the higher vertebrates who fails 
to comprehend his fellow creatures and spends intellec- 
tual energy denying his emotional needs and defending 
his own biased views, instead of listening to the needs of 
others. It is strongly recommended that the human bein; 
should spend part of each day observing, studying, an 
interacting with a family of canines, felines, or other 

egarious animals, as a means of understanding human 
havior. (22 ref) —/. Davis. 


3542. Ramirez, Israel & Fuller, John L. (Jackson Lab, 
Bar Harbor, ME) Genetic influence on water and 
sweetened water consumption in mice. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 163-168. —Measured 
water, saccharin, and sucrose consumption in 946 
heterogeneous (Binghamton HET) and inbred mice from 
an 8-way strain cross. In the heterogeneous population, 
genetic factors accounted for about 71, 78, and 83% of 
the variation for water, saccharin, and sucrose consump- 
tion, respectively. Midparent-offspring regressions and 
sibling correlations indicated moderate to high heritabili- 
ties. Analyses of skewness and the effects of inbreeding 
showed that there was no overall directional dominance 
in fluid consumption. There were large phenotypic and 
genetic correlations between the fluid consumption 
measures. The correlations between fluid consumption 
and body weight were small. The absence of maternal 
effects suggested that sweet preferences were not caused 
by the sweet taste of mothers’ milk. Results suggest that 
at least 2 kinds of genes affect fluid consumption. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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3543. Alcaraz, Victor M. & Diaz de León, Ana E. (U 
Nacional Autónoma, Villa Obregón, Mexico) [A design 
for determining cerebral activity using operant tech- 
niques.] (Span) Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la 
Conducta, 19750ul) Vol 1(2), 213-231. —Used operant 
techniques to shape the alpha occipital response in 15 
healthy 15-21 yr old humans. Contingent stimulation 
was used to increase and decrease the frequency of the 
response and to chain the alpha response to the mu 
response. Finally, a yoked design was used to further 
demonstrate stimulus control of the frequency of alpha 
emissions. In the yoked S-pairs, only the S who received 
the contingent stimulus increased the frequency of alpha 
emissions. (Spanish abstract) (25 ref) — English abstract. 

3544. Allman, John M. & Kaas, Jon H. (California 
Inst of Technology, Div of Biology, Pasadena) Repre- 
sentation of the visual field on the medial wall of 
occipital-parietal cortex in the owl monkey. Science, 
1976(Feb), Vol 191(4227), 572-575. —Examined the 
visuotopic organization of the medial occipital-parietal 
cortex in 5 owl monkeys using electrophysiological 
popping techniques. The medial visual area was found 
to be located on the medial wall of the occipital-parietal 
cortex, and a much larger proportion of this area was 
devoted to the representation of the more peripheral 
parts of the visual field than in any other cortical area or 
subcortical visual structure than has been previously 
mapped in any other primate species. An analysis of 
recent data on a 3rd tier of cortical visual areas (the 
dorsolateral crescent, the dorsointermediate area, the 
dorsomedial area, and the medial area) and differences 
in visuotopic organization in this area suggest that (a) in 
the dorsolateral crescent which emphasizes central 
vision, functions in which central vision is important 
(e.g. form perception) may predominate, while (b) in the 
medial area where more peripheral parts of the visual 
field are represented, functions in which peripheral 
vision is important (e.g. motion perception) may 
predominate. —Journal abstract, 

3545. Bassant, M. H. (Commissariat à Energie 
Atomique, Fontenay-aux-Roses, France) [Statistical 
analysis of pyramidal cell activity in the rabbit dorsal 
hippocampus.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 565-603, —The 
Spontaneous activity of CA; pyramidal cells was record- 
ed with microelectrodes from the hippocampus of 
curarized rabbits under painless fixation. Statistical 
analysis showed that some firing patterns prevailed 
during wakefulness and some during sleep, but all of 
them were observed in both States and no one was 
considered specific to a given state. The variability in 
neuronal discharge was estimated and showed ‘that 
“stable” cells (60%) exhibited only 1 firing pattern; 
“unstable” cells (40%) exhibited either 2 (82%) or 3 (18%) 
types of firing. 65% of the cells recorded during waking 
and then during sleep shifted their firing pattern. The 
majority of the other units (35%), which kept the same 
pattern of discharge, were already stable durin, waking. 
Thus, they exhibited only 1 firing pattern and did not 
appear to be affected y sleep or waking. (French 


summary) (28 ref) —English summary. 
3546. Desmedt, John E.; Brunko, Е. & Debecker, J. (U 
Brussels Brain Research Unit, Belgium) Maturation of 
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the somatosensory evoked potentials in normal infants 
and children, with special reference to the early N, 
component. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 43-58. —Analyzed the 
early components of the somatosensory evoked potential 
(SEP) in 39 normal newborns in REM sleep, 35 normal 
awake children between 1 mo and 9 yrs old, and 16 
normal awake adults. Electrical pulses were delivered at 
random intervals to fingers of the contralateral hand. 
The SEP presented markedly increased latencies for 
near-threshold stimuli while becoming even more focal- 
ized. In children, the early negative component was 
found to undergo progressive changes, reaching an adult 
pattern around age 8 yrs. The duration of the early 
negative N; component decreased quite progressively. 
The latencies to peak were also shown to follow а highly 
consistent pattern when Ss’ body length was considered. 
(43 ref) —Journal summary. 

3547. Gadea-Ciria, M. (U Autónoma, Centro Nacion- 
al "Ramón y Cajal" (Seguridad Social), Madrid, Spain) 
Cerebellar control of activity of the feline oculomotor 
system during paradoxical Sleep. Experimental Neurolo- 
&y, 1976(Apr), Vol 51(1), 263-265. —Studied polygraphic 
recordings from the sleep-waking cycle in 8 adult cats 
implanted with electrodes in the lateral geniculate 


p 4 pemn (U Zurich, 
$ , Information about rapid е 

movements in the pontine reticular formation p^ ie 
monkeys. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 108(2), 307-325. 


in the CNS, (33 ref) 


3549. Kavanagh, R 
Fender, Derek H. (U Saskat Y, Terrance M, & 
The dimensionality of а human Saskatoon Canada) 
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3550. Kershner, John R. (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Reading and laterality revisited. Journal of 
Special Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 269-279, —Pres- 
ents an ethological theoretical overview of laterality in an 
attempt to show the importance of a combined genetic, 
behavioral, and neuropsychological analysis. It is sug- 
gested that different laterality patterns in humans are 
quite normal and that heterogeneous, interrelated, 
genetic systems and natural selection in the course of 
evolution can explain both the prevalence of particular 
laterality patterns and the Separation of language- and 
spatial-processing mechanisms into the left and right 
hemispheres, respectively. Handedness and lateral 
awareness are hypothesized to be more fundamentally 
associated with providing the developing child with a 
lateralized, asymmetrical framework, prior to his/her 
achieving an internalized asymmetrical system localized 
in the nonlanguage hemisphere. It is hypothesized that 
the key to the individual's, comprehending written 
language lies in the complementary interaction between 

` verbal and spatial systems of thought. (45 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3551. Lanery, A. (INSERM Hosp Henri, Rousselle, 
Lab de Neurophysiologie Clinique, Paris, France) 
[Contingent negative variation in 10-yr-old children: 
Relationships with performance modality in a spatial 
localization task.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 561—570. 
—Studied the contingent negative variation (CNV) 
magnitude of 18 10-yr-olds in a task involving spatial 
localization and discrimination. The CNV amplitude of 
half the Ss increased when the performance decreased 
and, in the other half, CNV amplitude decreased when 
the performance decreased. However, it seems that CNV 
magnitude increased as task difficulty increased but only 
above a minimal threshold varying with the subject. 
Results suggest the CNV amplitude cannot be related to 
a single psychological factor, (French summary) (15 ref) 
—English summary. 

3552. Martin, G. F. et al. (Ohio State U Medical Coll) 
Cortical and brain stem projections to the spinal cord of 
the American opossum (Didelphis marsupialis virginia- 
na) Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1975, Vol 12(4), 
270-310. —Describes studies of supraspinal systems in 
over 300 adults and numerous young of the American 
Opossum by several techniques. The data indicate that 
although spinal fibers from the opossum motor-sensory 
cortex are small апа limited in their distribution, those 
from the brain stem are comparable in their origin, 
Course, caudal extent, and distribution to those described 
for placental mammals. Such results support the use of 
the opossum as an experimental animal for nervous 
system research and suggest that its marsupial embryolo- 

makes it an ideal model for experiments designed to 
Sicidite the ontogeny of the nervous System. (3% p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3553. Mayers, Kathleen S.; Robertson, Richard T.; 
Teyler, Timothy J. & Thompson, Richard F. (U Washing- 
ton Medical School, Seattle) Response properties of 
‘single units in an association area of the kitten 
neocortex. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 162), 
151-161. —Studied responses of neurons in the posterior 
association cortex of 1037-50 day old chloralose-an- 
esthetized kittens with regard to stimulus properties and 
age. With increasing age, response latency decreased, 
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and the percentage of cells responsive to polymodal 
stimulation increased. The maturational sequence of 
neuronal responsiveness was initial res onsivity to visual 
stimulation, with Tesponses to auditory, and then 
somesthetic stimuli developing later. Data are discussed 
in relation to adult Characteristics and behavioral 
development. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3554. Morgan, William W. & Rudeen, P. Kevin, (U 
Texas Health Science Ctr, San Antonio) Temporal study 
of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid normalization during 
recovery from immobilization stress. Experimental 
Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 51(1), 259-262. — Adult male 
Sprague-Dawley rats were stressed by immobilization for 
2 hrs and then sacrificed at 0, 1, 2, 3, and 5 hrs after 
release. An analysis of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid in the 
cerebral cortex and brainstem, and of tryptophan and 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) concenirations indicate 
that the serotonergic System rapidly returns toward a 
control state following release from immobilization 
stress. 

3555. Murphey, R. K. & Matsumoto, S. G. (State U 
New York, Albany) Experience modifies the plastic 
properties of identified neurons. Science, 1976(Feb), Vol 
191(4227), 564-566. — Crickets (Acheta domesticus) were 
reared in the presence of continuously repeating tone 
pulses (100-105 db). The responses of large abdominal 
interneurons to similar tone pulses were then compared. 
The giant interneurons of treated specimens were more 
resistant to habituation than those of control specimens. 
It is concluded that long-term use of the pathways 
between the afferent neuron and the giant interneurons 
during maturation leads to the deve opment of a less 
plastic pathway. The use of postsynaptic cells in cellular 
analyses of developmental changes is noted. —Journal 
abstract. 

3556. Nadler, J. Victor et al. (U California, Irvine) 
Aspartate and glutamate as Possible transmitters of 
excitatory hippocampal afferents. Nature, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 260(5551), 538-540. —Reports that aspartate and 
Blutamate, excitatory amino acids which depolarize 
neurons in the CNS and which are present in large 
amounts, are released from superfused slices of rat 
hippocampal regions in.a Ca?+-dependent manner and 
that their efflux is associated in part with 2 excitatory 
afferents, the hippocampal commissural fibers and the 
perforant path. Findings have implications for the 
understanding of adaptive mechanisms within hippo- 
campal afferents. (20 ref) 

3557. Nogawa, Tokuji et al. (Nogawa Clinic of 
Neurosurgery, Osaka, Japan) Changes in amplitude of 
the EEG induced by a photic stimulus. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
40(1), 78-88. —Occipital EEG responses to a single 
photic flash were studied by using a complex demodi ila- 
tion technique as described by several authors, including 
D. G. Childers (1973). Individual EEGs for 8 healthy 
20-25 yr olds were Ist digitally filtered by making use of 
the Ormsby band-pass filter. Two typical kinds of EEG 
responses were observed. One showed both the blocking 
and the enhancement of the alpha activity. The other 
showed the low frequency evoked potential prominently. 
Phases of the evoked low frequency component were 
almost locked to the stimulus, bu no distinct phase 
coherence was observed for the enhanced alpha wave- 
trains. Detection by demodulation of the phase change 
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of the alpha was critical for a single EEG. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3558. O'Keefe, John. (University Coll, London, 
England) Place units in the i of the freely 
moving rat. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
51(1), 78-109. —Recorded single units from the CAI 
field of the hippocampus in 12 freely-moving male 
hooded rats. e units were classified as place units, 
displace units, or others. Place units were defined as those 
for which S's position on a 3-arm elevated maze was a 
necessary condition for maximal unit firing. Some place 
units (misplace units) fired maximally when the S sniffed 
in a place. Displace units increased their rates during 
behaviors associated with theta activity in the hippocam- 
pal slow waves. In general, these behaviors changed the 

"s position relative to the environment. The influence of 
various environmental manipulations (e.g., turning off 
the lights) on the firing pattern of the place units was 
tested. Results suggest that they were not responding to a 
simple sensory stimulus nor to a specific motor behavior, 
nor could the unit firing be due purely to motivational or 
incentive factors. Results are interpreted as strong 
support for the cognitive map theory of hippocampal 
function. —Journal abstract. 

3559. Oatman, Lynn C. (US Army Human Engineer- 
ing Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD) Effects of 
visual attention on the intensity of auditory evoked 
potentials. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
51(1), 41-53. —Recorded click-evoked potentials from 
the round window (cochlear microphonic and auditory 
nerve), cochlear nucleus, and auditory cortex of 4 female 
unanesthetized cats during periods of visual attention 
and increased auditory intensity. The clicks (relevant 
stimuli) were presented continuously as background 
before, during, and after a visual discrimination task 
(relevant stimuli) which attempted to alter the S's 
attentive state. At all electrode sites, the mean peak-to- 
peak amplitudes of click-evoked potentials were signifi- 
cantly smaller during attention posttest control periods. 
Although the amplitudes of the click-evoked potentials 
were suppressed at all intensities during visual attention, 
much greater suppression occurred at low than at high 
auditory intensities. Results suggest that during atten- 
tion, a central inhibitory mechanism suppresses irrele- 
vant auditory stimuli presumably via the olivo-cochlear 
bundle at the peripheral stages in the afferent auditory 
pathways. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3560. Purves, R. D. (U Coll London, England) 
Function of muscarinic and nicotinic acetylcholine 
receptors. Nature, 1976(May), Vol 261(5556), 149-151. 
—Reports that there are marked kinetic differences 
between nicotinic and muscarinic receptors in verteb- 
rates (frogs). It is suggested that muscarinic receptors are 
specialized to allow temporal summation and thus 
continuity of action, while nicotinic receptors are 
specialized to prevent it, pointing to a physiologically 
significant slowness of response. (25 re 

3561. Regan, D. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Canada) 
Latencies of evoked potentials to flicker and to pattern 

ily estimated by simultaneous stimulation me- 
thod. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 654-660. —Describes a method for 
rapidly measuring the latency of a steady-state visual 
evoked potential (EP). Three sinewaves of different 
frequencies are summed, and the resulting waveform 
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modulates either light intensity or spatial contrast. Three 
evoked potentials of frequencies Е;, Ез and Fsc/sec, 
respectively, are simultaneously recorded by running 3 
Fourier analyzers in parallel. The outputs of the 3 
€ are presented in a single polar plot directly to 
display the 3 values of EP amplitude and phase. (English 
& French summaries) (24 ref) 

3562. Reite, Martin; Zimmerman, James E.; Edrich, 
Jochen & Zimmerman, John. (U Colorado Medical Ctr, 
Denver) The human magnetoenc im: Some 
EEG and related correlations. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 59-66. 
—Simultaneous magnetoencephalographic (MEG) and 
EEG data were recorded from 6 normal adults MEG 
signal strength and EEG voltage level appeared to be 
linearly correlated. Spectral analysis suggested that the 
MEG and EEG data were produced by similar but 
nonidentical generator systems. A vertex region magnet- 
ic averaged evoked response to flash was recorded in 1 of 
4 Ss, consisting of a waveform similar to but out of phase 
with the simultaneous EEG averaged evoked response, 
such that cortical negativity was correlated with a 
magnetic field directed into the scalp. Eye movement 
artifact, which can seriously compromise EEG record- 
ings, did not appear to be a major problem in MEG 
recordings. —Journal summary. 

3563. Roth, W. T. et al. (Stanford U Medical School) 
Parameters of temporal recovery of the human auditory 
evoked potential. кеше ра" һу & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 623-632. —Stud- 
ied auditory evoked potentials (AEPs) to tone pips af 3 
monopolar scalp leads (Fz, Cz, Pz), using 12 Ss. The 
following parameters were systematically varied: tone 
intensity (65 or 85 db SPL), interstimulus interval (3.0, 
1.5, and 0.75 sec), and direction of attention. Interstimu- 
lus intervals (ISIs) varied randomly within each run, and 
AEPs were computed separately for the 9 different 
combinations of the 3 possible Ist prior intervals 
(intervals between the test stimulus and the stimulus 
immediately preceding it) and the 3 possible 2nd prior 
intervals (intervals between the stimulus preceding the 
test stimulus and the stimulus prior to that). Results 
show that temporal amplitude recovery of N1 and P2 
can be based solely on the Ist prior interval in this 
paradigm. They also show that it is inadvisable to use 
combined N1-P2 amplitude measures since the 2 peaks 
appear to be governed by separate processes. Recovery 
for NI was different from that of P2. NI showed no 
intensity effects while P2 did, and NI and P2 had 
different topograhic distributions. (French summary) (17 
ref) —Journal summary. 

3564. Schechter, P. B. & Murphy, E. H. (U Chicago) 
Brief monocular visual experience and kitten cortical 
binocularity. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 10961), 165-168. 
—Examined the possibility that monocular deprivation 
may cause a reduction in the percentage of binocularly 
driven cells before it causes a shift in ocular dominance 
to favor the experienced eye. 13 kittens were dark-reared 
from postnatal Day 10 and given a total of 3, 12, or 20 
hrs of monocular visual experience on Days 30-33 of life. 
Eight completely dark-reared, normal, or normal mono- 
cularly sutured Ss were also examined; electrophysiologi- 
cal recordings were made on 309 visual cortical units 
between Days 42 and 48 of life. Results show that (a) 
80% of the units in normal and completely dark-reared 
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Ss were binocularly responsive; (b) 24% of the units in 3- 
hr Ss and 16% in 12-hr Ss were responsive, with equal 
percentages monocularly driven by both naive and 
experienced eyes; and (c) there was almost no binocular 
response in the 20-hr Ss, with severe reduction in-cells 
driven by the naive eye only. Findings demonstrate that 
3 hrs of monocular visual experience is sufficient to 
reduce cortical binocularity but insufficient to shift 
ocular dominance to favor the experienced eye. It is 
concluded that the visual system responds to short-term 
monocular deprivation primarily as binocular noncorres- 
pondence. —B. McLean. 

3565. Schwent, Vincent L.; Hillyard, Steven A. & 
Galambos, Robert. (U California, San Francisco) Selec- 
tive attention and the auditory vertex potential: |. 
Effects of stimulus delivery rate. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jun) Vol 40(6), 
604-614. —In a selective attention task, 12 Ss received 
random sequences of 800 and 1,500 c/sec tone pips in 
their right and left ears, respectively. They were 
instructed to attend to one channel (ear) of tones, to 
ignore the other, and to press a button whenever 
occasional “targets” (tones of a slightly higher pitch) 
were detected in the attended ear. In separate experimen- 
tal conditions the randomized interstimulus intervals 
(ISIs) were “short” (averaging 350 msec), “medium” (960 
msec), and “long” (1,920 msec). The N; component of 
the auditory evoked potential (latency 80-130 msec) was 
found to be enlarged to all stimuli in an attended 
channel (both targets and nontargets), but only in the 
short ISI condition. Thus, a high “information load” 
appears to be a prerequisite for producing channel- 
selective enhancement of the N; wave; this high load 
condition was also associated with the most accurate 
target detectability scores (d’). The pattern of attention- 
related effects on N, was dissociated from the pattern 
displayed by the subsequent P3 wave (300-450 msec), 
substantiating the view that the 2 waves are related to 
different modes of selective attention. (French summary) 
(38 ref) —English summary. 

3566. Schwent, Vincent L.; Hillyard, Steven A. & 
Galabos, Robert. (U California, San Francisco) Selective 
attention and the auditory vertex potential: 11. Effects of 
signal intensity and masking noise. E/ectroencephalogra- 


phy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 


615-622. —A randomized sequence of tone bursts was 
delivered to 10 adult Ss at short interstimulus intervals 
(mean ISI of 333 msec), with the tones originating from 1 
of 3 spatially and frequency-specific channels. The S's 
task was to count the tones in 1 of the 3 channels at a 
time, ignoring the other 2, and press a button after each 
10th tone. In different conditions, tones were given at 
high (60 db SL) and low (20 db SL) intensities and with 
or without a background white noise to mask the tones. 
The N/1 component of the auditory vertex potential was 
larger in response to attended-channel tones than in 
relation to unattended tones. This selective enhancement 
of N/1 was minimal for loud tones presented without 
noise and increased markedly for the lower tone intensity 
and in noise-added conditions. The selectivity of atten- 
tion as measured physiologically in this multichannel 
listening task was thus greater when tones were faint 
and/or difficult to detect. (French summary) (20 ref) 


—Journal summary. 
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3567. Seth, George. (Queen's U of Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Bilateral asymmetry and behaviour: The pa- 
pers. |: Introduction. Jrish Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 3(1), 54-62. — Discusses inheritance as a 
factor in the development of lateralization per se in terms 
of its origin and the nature of its place in the behavioral 
economy of the human. 

3568. Simson, Richard; Vaughan, Herbert G. & Ritter, 
Walter. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Rose F. 
Kennedy Ctr for Research in Mental Retardation & 
Human Development, Yeshiva U) The scalp topography 
of potentials associated with missing visual or auditory 
stimuli. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiolo- 
gy, 1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 33-42. —Studied 1 female and 7 
male adults to examine the scalp topography of negative 
and positive missing stimulus potentials associated with 
missing visual and auditory stimuli. Averaged potentials 
time-locked to regularly presented visual and auditory 
stimuli and to the occasional random deletion of a 
stimulus were recorded from a scalp electrode array 
overlying the left hemicranium. Results show that the N1 
components of the visual evoked potentials and auditoi 
evoked potentials had distributions compatible witi 
sources in and near the respective primary cortical 
projection areas. The P2 componente were more widely 
distributed and could be attributed in part to generators 
within modality specific association areas. Findings 
regarding negative and positive missing stimuli potentials 
are presented. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

3569. Snyder, Elaine & Hillyard, Steven А. (U 
California, San Diego) Long-latency evoked potentials 
to irrelevant, deviant stimuli. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 319-331. —Occasional shifts of 
loudness in a repetitive train of clicks presented to 12 
18-32 yr old normal Ss (6 naive Ss, 4 lab personnel, and 
the 2 authors) elicited a late-positive wave (P3a) in 
nonattending Ss which peaked at a mean latency of 258 


msec, had a fronto-central scalp distribution, and was ` 


typically preceded by an N2 component at 196 msec. 
The P3a wave was distinguishable from the longer- 
latency (378-msec) puerum distributed P3b 
wave, that was evoked by the same stimulus in an 
actively attending S. ау presented single 
sounds did not produce large or consistent N2-P3a 
components; the critical condition for the generation of 
an N2-P3a wave seemed to be that the infrequent sounds 
represent a deviation (intensity increment or decrement) 
from a repetitive background. Furthermore, increasing 
the repetition rate of the background clicks drastically 
reduced N1-P2 amplitude but had little effect on the 
amplitude of N2-P3a. This suggests that N2-P3a is not 
merely a delayed N1-P2 "vertex potential," but rather 
reflects the operation of a “mismatch” detector which 
registers deviations from an ongoing auditory back- 
ground. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3570. Twomey, Charles F. (Boston U School of 
Education) Teaching oral vocabulary through poetry to 
third grade children of limited language backgrounds. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
А), 113-114. 

3571. Van Buskirk, Roderick & McGaugh, James L. 
(Stanford U) Retrograde amnesia and brain seizure 
activity in mice: Strain differences. Experimental Neu- 
rology, 1976(Apr) Vol 51(1), 150-159. —Studied the 
relationship between retrograde amnesia and brain 
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seizures in DBA/2J and C57BL/6J mice and their Fy 
hybrids which were either anesthetized or not. Data from 
Ss given transcorneal electroshock stimulation 45 sec 
after training on an inhibitory avoidance task indicate 
that brain seizures are not always a sufficient condition 
for producing retrograde amnesia. (18 ref) 

3572. Vastola, E. F. (Washington U Medical School, 

St Louis) Biological signal detection by the autocorrelo- 
gram and a recurrence frequency method. Electroence- 
phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
40(1), 89-96. —The sensitivity of the auto correlation 
function (ACF) was investigated in simulated sequences 
in which the random noise was entirely replaced by a 
periodic square wave signal function for a small number 
of repetitions and the results compared with a recurrence 
frequency function (RFF) developed during this work; 
under these conditions the ACF proved to be significant- 
ly inferior. Sensitivity of the ACF was the same for a 
pure signal function as for an additive function of signal 
and noise, but sensitivity of the RFF was severely 
degraded for the latter. Various neuroelectric sequences 
were studied, and many were found in which strong 
rhythmic processes revealed by RFF were not detected 
by the ACF. It is suggested that both methods be used 
when the signal function may be present during only a 
small part of the data collection period and when it is not 
known to what degree the measured variable may be the 
sum of a noise and signal function. When an additive 
function is known to exist, the ACF will be the method 
of choice; for pure signal functions REF will be more 
sensitive. —Journal summary. 

3573. Wasserman, Gerald S.; Lo, James & Easland, 
Gene S. (U Wisconsin, Madison) A modified multiplica- 
tive rule describes backward masking in a photorecep- 
tor. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(7), 785—788. —Reports 
results of an intracellular investigation of masking of the 
receptor potentials of single Limulus photoreceptor cells. 
A quantitative study of backward masking in this 
preparation yielded data which could be described by a 
modified multiplicative relationship such that the inter- 
stimulus interval (ISI) required to produce a criterion 
masking effect depends on the intensity of the test 
stimulus (/) so that the product of these 2 quantities is a 
constant (ISI x JM = К). 

3574. Weinberg, H.; Michalewski, H. & Koopman, R. 
(Simon Fraser U, Vancouver, Canada) The influence of 
discriminations on the form of the contingent negative 
variation. Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 87-95. 
—Used a contingent negative variation (CNV) para- 
digm, in which a discriminative response occurred after 
the imperative stimuli (S2), with 20 university students. 
The response was contingent on information presented 
in either the ready stimulus ($1) or in S2. The form of the 
CNV in these situations was analyzed and compared 
with the form of the CNV when no discriminations 
occurred, other than time estimation. Data suggest that 
information in 51 produced a negative ramp shape, and 
that information in S2 roduced the converse (a rapid 
rise followed by a slow ecline in negativity). Results are 
discussed in relation to the interaction of 2 factors, time 
estimation and information processing. (French & 
German summaries) —Journal abstract. 

3575. Yano, J. (Kanazawa Medical U, Japan) The 
EEG response to repetitive photic stimulation in various 
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regions of the chicken brain. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 40(3), 244-252. 
—Used frequency analysis and the averaged response to 
study EEG response patterns to photic stimulation in 28 
white Leghorn cockerels. Evoked responses were ob- 
served both along the visual pathwa and in areas apart 
from it. Electrical activity in the arc’ istriatum showed a 
marked response to flickering stimuli, indicating that this 
area is involved in the visual function. In other 
telencephalicareas, photically evoked ин could 
not be clearly demonstrated in the EEG records. In the 
hypothalamus and the nucleus rotundus of the dience- 
phalon and i the nucleus reticularis superior of the 
mesencephalon, sinusoidal waves a peared during stimu- 
lation at 8-13/sec. No rhythmic afterdischarge was seen 
after termination of stimulation. Findings indicate that 
visual response in the chicken differs from responses 
reported for other species. (French summary) (21 ref) 
—I. Davis. 
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3576. Brolund, Jay W. & Schallow, John R. (U 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) The effects of reward on 
occipital alpha facilitation by biofeedback. Psychophy- 
siology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 236-241. —Rándomly 
assigned 80 male undergraduates to 1 of 4 treatment 
conditions: a feedback condition in which an auditory 
stimulus denoted the presence of alpha; a backuj 
reinforcement condition in which Ss received feedbac 

lus a choice of money or extra credit contingent upon 
increasing alpha 1.5 times baseline levels; а уо! ed 
control group which received bogus feedback; and a 2nd 
control group which received no feedback. АП groups 
received 6 4-min trials of training. Backup reinforcement 
was clearly more effective in enhancing alpha than an 
other condition. In fact, the conventional feedbac 
condition performed no better than a control condition 
which received no feedback, although both significantly 
increased alpha over trials. The only group which did not 
significant increase alpha was the yoked control group, 
whose performance differed significantly over trials from 
the other controls. Findings demonstrate the hazard of 
interning aipha opaa on increases above initial 

elines, and indicate the efficacy of augmenti 

feedback with additional E рр 
J ш шеди 

3 - arlisle, H. J. & Laudenslager, M. L. 

er Re santa Barbar) Separator df M ad 
ient temperature effects on polydipsia. Physi: 
Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), oun deren ДЕ 
separate contributions to schedule-induced polydipsia in 
6 female Sprague-Dawley rats of water and ambient 
temperature by varying each while the other was held 
constant Water intake varied directly with water 
temperature between 5° and 30°С, and decreased at 
35°С and 40°С relative to 30°С. Ambient temperature 
did not influence water intake when water temperature 
was held constant. Results support an orolingual locus 
for the effect of temperature on water intake and rule out 
the разрезов of skin temperature receptors. (19 ref) 

3578. Carter-Saltzman, Louise; Scarr-Salapatek, 

Sandra; Barker, William B. & Katz, Solomon. (U 
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Minnesota Inst of Child Development) Left-handedness 
in twins: Incidence and patterns of performance in an 
adolescent sample. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Apr), Vol 
6(2), 189-203. —Studied data on handedness and 
cognitive performance in 399 pairs of 10-16 yr old same- 
sex twins (175 Black and 224 White) and 2 sets of 
triplets. Males and Blacks had particularly E rates of 
left-handedness. Among the monozygotic and dizygotic 
discordant pairs, quite different patterns of cognitive 
performance were found. On Raven's Progressive Ma- 
trices, the Columbia Test of Mental Maturity, and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the left-handers did 
better than their right-handed cotwins in the monozygot- 
ic pairs, and the right-handers did better than their left- 
handed cotwins in the dizygotic pairs. Within Ss, no 
significant differences were found for superiority of 
spatial or verbal abilities for either right-handers or left- 
handers. No general statements can be made about the 
performance of left-handed twins, since performance 
differs according to zygosity and handedness of cotwin 
configurations. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3579. Daniels, Jack. (U Texas, Austin) Physiological 
characteristics of champion male athletes. Research 
Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 342-348. —Posits that 
understanding the necessary physiological attributes 
required for success in a particular sport must receive 
major consideration both in matching athletes with their 
best sport and in training an athlete for success in his 
chosen sport. Training must be geared to individual 
characteristics, and the influence of heredity raust be 
realized. Some physiological characteristics of various 
sports champions are presented. (26 ref) 

3580. DeFries, J. C. et al. (U Colorado Inst for 
Behavioral Genetics) Parent-offspring resemblance for 
specific cognitive abilities in two ethnic groups. Nature, 
1976(May), Vol 261(5556), 131-133. — Presents a prelim- 
inary genetic analysis of data obtained in a large-scale 
study of familial factors in mental ability, using 1,490 
families (5,077 individuals) in Hawaii. Measures of 
Оер р: resemblance for members of the 2 
argest ethnic groups in the overall sample, Americans of 
European ancestry (AEA; 739 families) and Americans 
of Japanese ancestry (AJA; 244 families) are presented. 
The correlation between AEA and AJA regression 
coefficients across the 15 cognitive variables measured 
were highly significant. Regression coefficients were 
moderately high for verbal and spatial ability, but 
somewhat lower for visual memory and perceptual speed 
in both ethnic groups. Results are consistent with 
previous evidence for the differential heritability of 
specific cognitive abilities. Results of an analysis of 
general intelligence show that regression of offspring on 
mid-parental values were consistent with those found by 
R. san (1974) in Israel (in 100 families, the 
correlation between child and mid-parent was .41). 
Findings from an additional analysis of tests of spatial 
ability do not support the hypothesis that spatial ability 
is influenced by a sex-linked major gene. (17 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 3 

3581. Dow, Maurice A. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
genetic basis of receptivity of yellow mutant Drosophila 
melanogaster females. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 6(2), 141-143. —Reports that yellow mutant females 
of Drosophila melanogaster were more receptive to yellow 
males than wild-type females. By chromosomal substitu- 
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tion, this enhanced receptivity was localized to the X 
chromosome. Repeated backcrossing between a yellow 
and a wild-type inbred line, with the yellow locus 
maintained segregating, supported the conclusion that 
the yellow locus itself is responsible for the enhanced 
female receptivity. —Journal abstract, 

3582. Eaves, Lindon & Eysenck, Hans. (U Birming- 
ham, England) Genetic and environmental components 
of inconsistency and unrepeatability in twins’ responses 
to a neuroticism questionnaire. Behavior Genetics, 
1976(Apr) Vol 6(2), 145-160. —Responses of 253 
monozygotic and 188 dizygotic pairs of twins to an 11- 
item neuroticism scale extracted from questionnaires 
administered on 2 widely separated occasions (a 2-yr 
interval) were subjected to a genetic analysis. Resuits 
confirm earlier findings concerning the genetic determi- 
nation of neuroticism and reveal that there is a genetic 
component in the inconsistency of the test measured b 
the interaction of Ss and test items. Variation within Ss 
over the 2-yr period between tests was due purely to 
environmental factors specific to individuals. When a 
genetic model was fitted to the raw mean squares, there 
was no evidence that genetic variation was other than 
additive and no indication of an environmental compo- 
nent common to members of the same family. —Journal 
abstract. 

3583. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne & Johansson, Gunn. 
(Swedish Medical Research Council, Experimental Psy- 
chology Research, Stockholm, Sweden) Task demand as 
reflected in catecholamine excretion and heart rate. 
Journal of Human Stress, 1976(Mar), Vol 2(1), 15-23. 
—Immediate effects and aftereffects of exposure to a 
color-word conflict task (based on Stroop’s Color-Word 
Test) were studied in 3 groups of 16 Ss Gad 19-36 yrs) 
each. The Ist group performed the task without auditory 
interference (“single conflict”), the 2nd with auditory 
interference (“double conflict”), and the 3rd group 
performed only a mental arithmetic task. In both Groups 
1 and 2, the conflict task was followed by a period of 
mental arithmetic and an activity period. Physiological 
arousal indices were more susceptible than performance 
measures to the level of task demand. Thus, the higher 
demand imposed by the double-conflict task was 
reflected in relatively larger increases of adrenaline 
excretion and heart rate, both during the conflict task 
and during the subsequent arithmetic task, whereas the 
performance measures remained unaffected. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3584. Hanson, John D.; Larson, Mark E. & Snowdon, 
Charles T. (U Wisconsin, Madison) The effects of 
control over high intensity noise on plasma cortisol 
levels in rhesus monkeys. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 333-340. —Assigned 24 1- and 3- 

yr-old rhesus monkeys to 4 control conditions: control 
over noise, loss of control over noise, no control over 
noise, and no noise. Plasma cortisol data indicated that 
Ss given control over high intensity noise stimulation did 
not differ from Ss exposed to no noise at all. Plasma 
cortisol levels were significantly elevated in Ss with no 
control over high intensity noise and in Ss experiencing a 
loss of control over noise. Ss which experienced loss of 
control over noise showed increased aggressive behavior, 
while Ss with no control over noise showed significantly 
less social contact than other Ss. There were no age 
differences. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3585. Hay, D. A. (La Trobe U, Bundoora, Australia) 
The behavioral phenotype and mating behavior of two 
inbred strains of Drosophila melanogaster. Behavior 
Genetics, 1976(Apr), Vol 6(2), 161-170. —Measured time 
to copulation in matings within and between 2 inbred 
Drosophila melanogaster strains, Edinburgh (E) and 
6C/L, using groups of one or five flies of each sex in 3 
replicates with 120 flies in each. The E males, which 
mated faster, usually mated with E females, which are 
less likely to be fertilized and have fewer progeny whose 
adult viability is lower. Although generally E males 
mated far faster with E females than did 6C/L males, 
there was no difference between the males when with 
6C/L females. This does not imply any mating discrimi- 
nation by E females, but only differences between the 
strains in the use of preening as a general repulsion 
movement toward other flies. It is suggested that a 
greater variety of behavioral and other characteristics 
(the “behavioral phenotype”) should be considered in 
studies of mating speed and assortative mating, especial- 
ly where mating speed is being considered as a major 
component of fitness. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3586. Huber, Herman; Karlin, Robert & Nathan, Peter 
E. (Clinic for Mental Health Services, Paterson, NJ) 
Blood alcohol level discrimination by nonalcoholics: The 
role of internal and external cues. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 27-39. —36 male 21-49 yr 
old moderate drinkers were trained to estimate their 
blood alcohol levels (BALs) after drinks of different 
strengths (0.5, 1, or 1.5 oz of 40% ethanol) using external 
or internal feedback or both. Internal feedback consisted 
of muscle relaxation training and instructions to focus on 
body sensations; external feedback consisted only of a 
booklet on rates of alcohol metabolism so that Ss could 
compute their own BALs. In the testing session, half the 
Ss were told the amount of alcohol in their drinks and 
half were not. Ss in the internal condition also completed 
the Mood Adjective Check List and a body sensation 
checklist. Results show that as BALs increased, estima- 
tion accuracy decreased. No differences were found 
between training groups in estimation accuracy, al- 
though all Ss did increase in accuracy from pre- to 
posttraining sessions. The ability to discriminate drink 
strength was not related to BAL estimation accuracy. 
—L, Gorsey. 

3587. Keim, Kevin L. & Sigg, Ernest B. (Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc, Research Div, Nutley, NJ) Physiological and 
biochemical concomitants of restraint stress in rats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 
4(3) 289-297. —Experimental results with Sprague- 
Dawley, Fisher, Long-Evans hooded, and Wistar rats 
show that restraint stress of 30 min increased plasma 
corticosterone (CS) and lowered hypothalamic norepi- 
nephrine (NE). Restraints of longer durations were 
associated with an attenuation of these changes. Daily 
repetitive restraint enhanced the CS response on the 2nd 
day and progressively diminished it on subsequent days. 
Whole brain NE increased on the Ist day and decreased 
on Days 2-5. The CS response to acute restraint was 
similar in 5 different normotensive rat strains, but was 
enhanced in the genetically hypertensive spontaneously 
Һу ertensive rat, its normotensive backbreed WKY, and 
the deoxycorticosterone acetate hypertensive Sprague- 
Dawley rat. Comparison with other stressors (electric 
footshock and novel environment) indicate that the 
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responses to restraint are different at least in time course, 
if not qualitatively. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3588. Lang, Jeffrey W. (U Minnesota, Bell Museum 
of Natural History) Amphibious behavior of Alligator 
mississippiensis: Roles of a circadian rhythm and light. 
Science, 1976(Feb), Vol 191(4227), 575-577. —Juvenile 
American alligators in outdoor pens moved out of and 
into the water at sunrise and sunset, respectively. When 
the natural light cycle was extended with artificial 
illumination, these movements gradually shifted into 

hase with the altered light cycles; the amphibious 
D was modulated by a circadian rhythm cued by 
light. Movement between land and water was character- 
ized by a decrease in body temperature, which suggests 
that it was not simply a proximate heat-seeking response. 
After the movements had been in phase with the altered 
light cycles for a time, they spontaneously shifted back 
into phase with the natural light cycle. A changing 
response to light is viewed as an adaptation to seasonal 
changes in heat availability. —Journal abstract. 

3589. Lynch, Wesley C.; Schuri, Uwe & D'Anna, 
Jacqueline. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) Effects of 
isometric muscle tension on vasomotor activity and 
heart rate. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 
222-230. —24 18-34 yr olds each performed 2 isometric 
exercises at 3 levels of exertion while finger pulse 
amplitude, skin temperature, heart rate, and respiration 
rate and amplitude were monitored. Due to exercise, 
pulse amplitude and skin temperature were significantly 
reduced, while heart rate was significantly increased. The 
magnitude of the cardiovascular (CV) effect varied in 
prp to the magnituds of exercise. This evidence in 
addition to a detailed analysis of respiration data led to 
the conclusion that CV reactions to isometric exercise are 
not mediated by respiratory variations. Implications for 
studies of operant conditioning of CV and other 
autonomic responses are discussed. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3590. Macho, L. et al. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst of тресе Endocrinology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Response of the adrenals to stress in animals 
from litters with different numbers of young. Physiolo- 
gia Bohemoslovaca, 1975, Vol 24(6), 501—508. — Undernu- 
trition and overnutrition during the suckling period— 
achieved by adjusting the number of infant (Wistar) rats 
per litter to 4, 8, and 14—resulted in a decrease in the 
plasma corticosterone level and in corticosterone pro- 
duction by the adrenals in vitro in overfed animals at the 
age of 30, 180, and 300-360 days. An enhanced Tesponse 
to ether anesthesia or immobilization stress was found in 
overfed animals from the smallest litters. Results show 
that a change in postnatal nutrition and in social 
Des E m сее influences maturation of the 

yypothalamo-hypophysio-adrenal regulatory s 3t 
adulthood this is manifested in ыле їп pie a of 
the adrenal hormones and in the reaction of the adrenals 
to bh CSD —Journal abstract. 

- ша, Noriko & Murai, Norio. 

Wellfare U, Sendai, Japan) т ote Bie 
pregnant women. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975,Vol 
34(-4), 10-16. —Previous author-conducted studies 
(1971) have shown that regunt women have whole- 
some emotional traits and that especially in their middle 
Pura of pregnancy they have the most stable period. In 

е present study, 2 mood measurements were taken at 
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an interval of a week by administering an abbreviated 
version of the Mood Adjective Check List and the 
Mental Dullness Scale to 128 pregnant women and to 38 
controls. Results show that the pregnant group was 
higher in surgency, fatigue, and social affection and 
lower in sadness than the control group, and that the 
correlation of the 2 measurements was higher in the 
pregnant group. The nulliparous Ss were somewhat 
unstable in their mood at their early and late stages of 
pregnancy in comparison with the multiparous but in 
their middle stage, both the nulliparous and the 
multiparous showed stability, thus supporting previous 
findings on the phase of mood. In nulliparous Ss, the 
score of the Mental Dullness Scale was higher in the 
early stage of pregnancy than in the later stage, 
suggesting a possible loss of intellectual concern. 
—Journal abstract. 

3592. Ogilvie, Robert D. & Broughton, Roger J. 
(Brock U, St Catharines, Canada) Sleep deprivation and 
measures of emotionality in rats. Psychophysiology, 
1976(May), Vol 13(3), 249-260. —Used 144 male albino 
rats to test predictions from 2 theories which attempt to 
explain the function of active sleep (AS). Total sleep 
deprived, activity control, stationary control, AS- 
deprived, large pedestal group, or home-cage control 
conditions were imposed on 30- and 90-day-old Ss for 5 
days. Open-field (OF) and startle response measures and 
adrenal and body weights permitted examination of 
changes in emotionality. Increases in OF activity and 
decreases in defecation in this paradigm are attributed 
primarily to AS deprivation, while reductions in quiet 
sleep may account for elevated startle responsivity in 
totally deprived Ss. Limited support for the ontogenic 
hypothesis was found in the treatment by age effect for 
OF activity, but the programming hypothesis prediction 
of increased emotionality in AS-deprived Ss was contra- 
dicted by the data. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3593. Plowman, Sharon. (Northern Illinois U) Physio- 
logical characteristics of female athletes. Research 
Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 349-362. —A literature 
review reveals that female athletes in divergent sports 
and championship classes tend to be some variety of 
mesomorph, somewhat stronger and leaner than the 
average female, able to inhale and exhale large volumes 
of air, and to circulate elevated quantities of oxygen for 
the achievement of a high aerobic capacity, while at the 
same time possessing a greater than normal tolerance for 
lactic acid and О» debt. (70 ref) 

3594. Pollock, Michael L. (Inst for Aerobics Research, 
Dallas, TX) Physiological characteristics of older 
champion track athletes. Research Quarterly, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 45(4), 363-373. —Summarized evidence describing 
physiological characteristics of older track champions. 
Results show that 25 40- to 75-yr-old champion track 
competitors had excellent performance, cardiopulmo- 
nary function, and body composition characteristics 
when compared to sedentary and moderately trained Ss 
of similar ages. Although maximal performance and 
oxygen intake decreased with age, a dramatic reduction 
did not occur until after age 65. Body composition 
measures, maximal pulmonary ventilation, resting heart 
rate and blood pressure, and serum lipids were similar 
for Ss up to age 65, but showed a significant decrement 


thereafter. (45 ref) 
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3595. Rodin, Judith. (Yale U) Menstruation, reattri- 
bution, and competence. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 345-353. —Exp I, with 
60 female college students, tested whether performance is 
influenced by the reattribution of task-relevant emotion- 
al arousal. Arousal was manipulated by level of antici- 
pated shock and test anxiety. Tasks included the digit 
symbol substitution test, the Stroop Color-Word Inter- 
ference Test, anagram solution, and unsolvable puzzles. 
Aroused Ss who were either given a pill attribution for 
their arousal or correctly warned that shock and test 
anxiety might upset them performed significantly better 
than aroused Ss who were given no manipulated 
attribution. Exp П, also with 60 college students, 
compared the performance of menstruating Ss complain- 
ing of moderate or severe symptoms with others not 
currently menstruating. It was expected that the latter 2 
groups would not have a salient alternative attribution 
for task-relevant arousal and that Ss with stronger 
symptoms would. Experimentally aroused, high-symp- 
tom menstruating Ss performed significantly better than 
the other 2 aroused groups. Results suggest the beneficial 
effects of predictability and perceived normative stand- 
ards upon performance, and the reattribution phenome- 
non was reconsidered within that context. Implications 
of findings for competence during menstruation are also 
discussed. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3596. Sciandra, Russell J. & Bennett, Jack. (Northern 
Illinois U) Behavior and single gene substitution in 
Drosophila melanogaster. |. Mating and courtship 
differences with w, cn, and bw loci. Behavior Genetics, 
1976(Apr) Vol 6(2), 205-218. —Studied the effect of 
single allele substitutions into an isogenic background in 
Oregon-R inbred lines of Drosophila melanogaster on 
courtship and mating patterns. А comparison was made 
between the white locus w, wco, we, the wild type w+, cn, 
bw, and cn-bw to test the effect of eye pigmentation in 
influencing courtship and mating patterns. It was found 
that w, we, wco, cn, and bw females were more successful 
in mating than were wild-type and cn-bw females, cn-bw 
females being less successful than wild-type females. 
Also, w and cn-bw males were equally successful in 
mating but less successful than wild-type males durin; 
the 20-min test period. The mutant males performan 
as well as the wild-type after peine: d was initiated. 
Differences were also found in courtship latency, the 
time from exposure of male to female until orientation; 
mating speed, the time from beginning of orientation of 
male to female until successful copulation; and copula- 
tion time. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3597. Silverstein, Louis D. & Levy, Michael C. (U 
Florida) The stability of the sigma sleep spindle. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 666-670. —Examined the distribu- 
tion of sigma sleep spindle activity for 6 normal human 
males (mean age, 19.4 yrs) who slept undisturbed for 
approximately 8 hrs/night for 3 consecutive nights. Ss 
differed markedly in total sigma spindle production 
across nights, but the failure to detect significant 
differences among nights and the large intraclass 
correlation suggests noteworthy internight stability of the 
sigma spindle. When sleep onset was used as the 
temporal origin, sigma sleep activity was essentially flat 
across the night until the last, REM-dominant, hour 
which showed a sharp reduction in the number of 
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spindles produced. The sigma spindle density revealed 
consistent patterns within individual Ss. Morover, 
intrastage spindle densities exhibited only minor varia- 
tions from hour to hour within each night and were 
stable across nights. As anticipated, the density functions 
were greatest for Stage 2 regardless of night or hours 
within a night, negligible in Stages 1 and REM, and 
intermediate for Stages 3 and 4. (French summary) (17 
ref) —Journal summary. 

3598. Surwit, Richard S.; Shapiro, David & Feld, 
Joyce L. (Harvard U Medical School, Boston) Digital 
temperature autoregulation and associated cardiovas- 
cular changes. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 
242-248. —Two experiments explored the extent to 
which individuals can learn to control their digital skin 
temperature and how such learning might be associated 
with changes in cardiovascular functioning. In Exp I, 8 
male and 8 female 18-30 yr olds were assigned to 2 
conditions in which either increases or decreases in 
digital skin temperature werer rewarded. Ss were given 2 
baseline days and either 5 or 9 days of training. Analysis 
of temperature data indicated that the differences 
between conditions were due to changes primarily in the 
decrease direction. All changes were bilateral. Ánalysis 
of heart rate revealed a sex difference in the cardiac 
response to voluntary vasodilation. Data from 2 plethys- 
mographic measures are also presented. Results of Exp 
п {ырш that lowering the ambient temperature 
decreased the ability of 8 Ss to vasodilate voluntarily. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3599. Taub, John M. & Berger, Ralph J. (U Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Altered sleep duration and sleep 
period time displacements: Effects on performance in 
habitual long sleepers. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 177-184. —Measured auditory 
vigilance task performance in 10 healthy male college 
students who characteristically slept 9.5-10.5 hrs each 
night after an EEG-recorded habitual sleep night and 4 
nights on which their customary чер was altered by 3 
hrs as follows: extended (E), deprived (D), delayed shift 
(DS), and advanced shift (AS). In the E condition slee 
was extended by advancing sleep onset 3 hrs correspond- 
ing to the AS condition which had the same retiring time, 
but with awakening occurring 3 hrs earlier. In the D and 
DS conditions time of sleep onset was delayed 3 hrs, Ss 
were awakened at their customary time in the D 
condition, but 3 hrs later than usual in the DS condition. 
Ss performed the vigilance task 35 min after awakening, 
at midday, and in the early evening. Throughout the day 
after both shifted sleep and altered sleep duration, 
performance was significantly impaired to an equivalent 
degree as reflected by longer reaction time, increased 
misses, and a decline of intrinsic perceptual capacity. 
Changes in the vigilance measures did not correlate with 
sleep duration or any specific alterations in the EGG 
patterns of sleep. The concept of sleep as a biological 
adaptive process with respect to its occurrence under 
natural conditions in a temporally rhythmic sequence is 
discussed. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3600. Beiman, Irving. (О Georgia) The effects of 
instructional set on physiological response to stressful 
imagery. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 142), 
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175-179. —Measured changes in heart rate, muscle 
tension, and respiration in response to stressful visual 
imagery in 48 high-anxiety (determined by scores on the 
Fear Survey Schedule) female Ss, randomly assigned to 4 
training groups. For 2 groups, training included instruc- 
tion that the training would decrease stress response; the 
other 2 groups were told that their training would 
increase stress response. The hypothesis that these 
expectancies would heighten pisces reactions to 
stress was confirmed by data from heart rate and muscle 
tension; for respiration rate a nonsignificant trend was 
noted. The 3 physiological variables showed a surprising- 
ly close interrelationship. Alternative explanations of the 
results are discussed. (25 ref) —1. Davis. 

3601. Blanchard, Edward B.; Young, Larry D.; 
Haynes, Mary R. & Scott, Robert W. (U Mississippi 
Medical Ctr, Jackson) Long term instructional control of 
heart rate without exteroceptive feedback. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1975(Apr) Vol 92(2), 291-292. 
—Attempted to replicate 2 studies by J. S. Bergman and 
H. J. Johnson (see PA, Vol 47:2437 and 48:10849) which 
found that instructing Ss to change their heart rate (HR) 
results in significant self-control of HR in the absence of 
external feedback. In the present study, the use of longer 
trials and several days' evaluation of the effects with 12 
17-35 yr old Ss produced results comparable with the 
shorter-term studies and indicated that an instructed no- 
feedback condition is the best control against which to 
assess the effects of feedback. 

3602. Dabbs, James M. & Moorer, Joseph P. (Georgia 
State U) Core body temperature and social arousal. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Sum), Vol 
1(3), 517-520. —Arousal can be thought of as basic 
metabolic activity, which produces heat. Considerable 
metabolic activity takes place in the brain. Temperature 
measured at the tympanic membrane (eardrum) is highly 
correlated with core temperature at the hypothalamus 
and may provide an index of arousal. In 2 experiments 
tympanic temperature was observed to increase during 
social interaction. In Exp I, 36 male and 36 female 
undergraduates each conversed with a male or female 
(undergraduate) partner. In Exp II, 15 male and 15 
female undergraduates met with varying numbers of 
partners, Temperature increased less with 3 partners 
than with one, possibly due to the diffusion of attention 
оп оаа abstract. 

. lin, Peter & Mulholland, Thomas. 
Hosp, Psychophysiology Lab, Bedford, MA) Bilateral 
differences in parietal-occipital EEG induced by 


gent on a unilateral occipital EEG, there is an increase i 
В ^ n 
the control of the alternation between alpha and little or 


Compared to the other side. Previous studies usi 
visual stimulus for feedback did not control for the 
possibility that "feedback" effects might be produced by 


ducted with 18-28 yr olds, one with 8 right har do. О, 
Й у t-hand 

the other with 8 павазе ео that Ут 

Cue to contingent stimulation and 


not merely due to intermi " 
e у Tmittent stimulation, —Journg/ 
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3604. Ellison, Kerry & Freischl. lag, Jerry. (Paradise 
High School, CA) Pain tolerance, arousal, and personal- 
ity relationships of athletes and nonathletes. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 250-255. —84 under- 
graduate males who either participated in intercollegiate 
basketball, baseball, football, or track, or were nonath- 
letes, submitted to a muscular endurance task employed 
to determine pain tolerance during which GSR measures 
of arousal were obtained. The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory was administered to each S following the 
treatment. Data were treated by analysis of covariance 
and discriminant analysis techniques for sport and 
nonsport group comparisons of pain tolerance, arousal, 
and personality. No differences were found among 

` groups. It is suggested that the process of perceptual 
augmentation-reduction is a promising alternative to 
personality in exploring pain tolerance and arousal in 
sport. —Journal abstract. 

3605. Harrison, Ross S. & Raskin, David C. (U Utah) 
The role of feedback in control of heart rate variability. 

А Psychophysiology, 1976(M ^, Vol 13(2), 135-139. —The 
effects of contingent feedback (CF), noncontingent 
feedback (NCF), and no feedback (NF) on heart rate 
(HR) variability control were studied. Nine matched 
trios of Ss were given training in HR variability control 
on 3 consecutive days. CF and NCF Ss attempted HR 
variability control while HR feedback was continuously 
presented, and NF Ss ере HR variability control 
without feedback. During the training periods the CF 

ouk produced reliably lower mean HR variance than 
the NF group, but the NCF group was not reliably 
different from either of those Broups. There was no 
significant difference among groups in negative linear 
trend across training periods, and the CF group did not 
continue to produce decreasing HR variances over 
sessions. However, the CF and NCF groups showed 

Teliable quadratic trends, indicating an initial drop in 

HR variance followed by a return to pretraining levels. 

Both CF and NCF groups showed rapid, reliable 

increases in respiration rate during training periods. 

Results pose serious problems for studies which have 

reported feedback-related control HR variability. 

—Journal abstract. 

3606. Horne, J. A. & Walmsley, B. (Lou; hborough U 
of Technology, England) Daytime visual load and the 
effects upon human sleep. Psychophysiology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 13(2), 115-120. —The importance of vision to man 
was used as a basis for a possible link between vision and 
sleep. A physiological approach to the human visual 
system identified several factors which might produce a 
visual load. Five Ss were exposed to high and low levels 
of visual load on 2 occasions. Exercise and noise were 
controlled. Sleep EEGs were taken for 3 baseline nights 
and for 2 nights following each condition. The only 
significant changes were for slow wave sleep (SWS) 
stages, which increased after the high load condition. 
These increases were particularly prominent on the 2nd 
night. There were no significant changes following the 
low condition. On all nights REM remained constant; 
this was contrary to the cognitive theories of REM. 
Although the findings indicate that visual load can affect 
SWS, this interpretation is qualified. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. MU ED 

3607. Lavine, Robert; Buchsbaum, - & Poncy, 
Mark. (George Washington U Medical Ctr) Auditory 
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analgesia: Somatosensory evoked response and subjec- 
tive pain rating. Psychophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 13(2), 
140-148. —Subjective rating responses and averaged 
evoked responses (AERs) to shock stimuli of varying 
intensity were recorded in 20 Ss to examine the possible 
analgesic effects of sound stimulation (music) and 
suggested analgesia. Ss (10 men, 10 women, ages 19-31) 
were divided into 2 Jupe of 10, each receiving the 
sound-suggestion condition and the no-sound, no-sug- 
Bestion condition in different order. Sound and sugges- 
Поп produced the following significant (p « .05) ef- 
fects: (a) increased electrical stimulus levels required to 
elicit discomfort ratings; (b) decreased slope of somato- 
sensory AER amplitudes plotted against stimulus inten- 
sity; and (c) decreased mean AER amplitudes. These 
AER effects were greatest in time bands centered on the 
P100 component. Prior exposure to the electrical stimuli 
also reduced AER ‘slopes and mean am litudes, but 
mostly in time bands centered on the P2 component. 
(53 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3608. Levenson, Robert W. (Indiana U) Feedback 
effects and respiratory involvement in voluntary control 
of heart rate. Psycho hysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 13(2), 
108-114. —One 'within-S sigle session experiment 
involving 30 Ss and one between-S single session ' 
experiment involving 42 Ss were performed to evaluate 
the effects of augmented sensory feedback and to apecity 
the nature of cardiac-respiratory relationships during 
attempted bidirectional control of heart rate (HR). Ss 
were instructed to attempt to control HR while maintain- 
ing a constant respiration rate (RR), and were provided 
with either no feedback, HR feedback, or HR and RR 
feedback of the “digital” Proportional type. In addition 
to measures of heart and respiratory period, a measure of 
respiratory volume was included in the 2nd experiment. 
Results of both experiments, indicate that (a) Ss can 
significantly increase and decrease HR; (b) feedback 
does not affect the magnitude or consistency of HR 
control; (c) significant parallel changes in RR accompa- 
ny changes in HR regardless of the amount of feedback 
provided; (d) significant increases in respiratory volume 
accompany HR increases; and (e) large magnitude HR 
changes are produced by some Ss within the single 
session. Implications of these findings for the concomi- 
tance model of autonomic and CNS interactions; for 
single vs multiple training sessions; for the use of paced 
respiration; and for a learning model of HRcontrol are 
discusséd. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3609. Lynch, Wesley C.; Hama, Haruyo; Kohn, Sorel 
& Miller, Neal E. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
Instrumental control of peripheral vasomotor responses 
in children. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 
219-221. —In 2 experiments 9-11 yr olds acquired 
instrumental control over skin temperature with the aid 
of visual feedback. In Exp I, 3 out of 4 Ss learned to 
control the temperature difference between their 2 
hands. In Exp II, 1 of 2 Ss acquired significant control of 
the difference between 2 fingers of 1 hand. Such highly 
specific responses apparently reflect direct instrumental 


‚ modification of the vasomotor System, since generalized 


effects due to muscular tension or respiration could be 
ruled out. —Journal abstract. 

3610. McDonald, David G.; Shallenberger, Hugh D.; 
Koresko, Richard L. & Kinzy, Bruce G. (U Missouri, 
Columbia) Studies of spontaneous electrodermal re- 
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sponses in sleep. Psychophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
13(2), 128-134. — Reports series of studies on spontane- 
ous electrodermal responses (storming) in normal human 
stage 3-4 sleep. It was found that (a) storming rates 
during sleep are positively correlated with spontaneous 
response rates during wakefulness, (b) more storming is 
demonstrated by Ss who remain awake during a baseline 
recording at the start of the night, (c) there is a negative 
correlation between storming rate and amount of stage 
3-4 sleep, (d) stoning rates decrease from Night 1 to 
Night 2, (e) stormers differ from nonstormers on several 
MMPI measures of anxiety and ego strength, and (f) 
dream reports are given more often on awakenings from 
storming than nonstorming stage 3-4 sleep. Results are 
compared to other studies of storming, It is concluded 
that storming is related to presleep variables and is not a 
simple by-product of a release of cortical inhibitory 
mechanisms. If one function of storming is to reduce the 
amount of stage 3-4 sleep, this might have survival value 
in the presence of environmental threat. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3611. McMillen, David L. & Geiselman, James Н. 
(Mississippi State U) Effect of cognitive dissonance on 
alpha frequency activity: The search for dissonance. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol \(1), 
150-151. —Hypothesized that since dissonance is con- 
sidered to be a negative drive state, the alpha frequency 
activity would decrease following dissonance arousal. An 
"insufficient justification" dissonance manipulation was 
used, and 10 Ss were individually run in 4 conditions: 
High Justification, No Anxiety; Low Justification, No 
Anxiety; High Justification, Anxiety; and Low Justifica- 
tion, Anxiety. Results support the hypothesis that L. 
Festinger’s (1957) argument that cognitive dissonance is 
a “tension-like” state. 

3612. Neary, Richard S. & Zuckerman, Marvin. (U 
Delaware) Sensation seeking, trait and state anxiety, 
and electrodermal orienting response. Psychophysiology, 
1976(May), Vol 13(3), 205-211. —Investigated the 
relationship between sensation seeking and the orienting 
reflex (OR) using skin conductance change in 2 experi- 
ments. Ss were selected from undergraduates who were 
tested on the Sensation Seeking Scale and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale—14 males and 14 females for 
Exp I and 40 males for Exp II. In Exp I, high sensation 
seekers gave a greater initial OR to novel visual stimuli, 
but did not differ in habituation on subsequent trials. In 
Exp II, the paradigm was extended to include auditory as 
well as visual stmuli. Again, high sensation seekers were 
more arousable with respect to initial ORs while not 
differing in habituation rates. Results suggest that 
sensation seekers may be characterized as having strong 
excitatory CNS processes, In Exp II, state, but not trait, 
anxiety was also related to the OR. The more highly 
anxious (state) Ss had weaker initial ORs than lows to 
both novel tones but not to repeated tones. Findings with 
state anxiety are consistent with other studies using 
anxiety neurotics as Ss. —Journal abstract. 

3613. Obrist, Paul A. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) The cardiovascular-behavioral 
interaction: As it appears today. Psychophysiology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 13(2) 95-107. —Reviews research 
concerning the interrelationships among cardiodynam- 
ics, blood pressure control mechanisms, somatic activity, 
and the stimulus parameter of active vs passive coping. 
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Emerging evidence suggests that with passive coping 
such as classical aversive conditioning, the heart is more 
under vagal control which is directionally linked with 
somatic activity, while blood pressure is more dominated 
by vascular processes. With active coping such as shock 
avoidance, the heart is under greater sympathetic control 
which is directionally independent of concomitant 
somatic activity, while cardiac influences on blood 
pressure become more dominant. Several current psy- 
chophysiological issues are discussed including the 
possible significance of these effects for cardiovascular 
disease processes. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3614. Osborne, R. T. (U Georgia) Fertility, IQ and 
school achievement. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1067-1073. —Administered the Cognitive 
Abilities Test, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and/or the 
Tests of Academic Progress to all 4th, 8th, and 12th 
graders (N = 250,000) in Georgia in 1971. Four demo- 
graphic variables from the 1970 census, the educa- 
tional expenditure child, average daily attendance, and 
12 test variables were intercorrelated. All correlations 
between mental ability and fertility ratios were signifi- 
cantly negative, as were all correlations between fertility 
ratios and measures of school achievement. Per capita 
реше did not have a significant effect on school 
achievement at any grade level. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3615. Ohman, Arne; Ellstróm, Per-Erik & Björkstrand, 
Pür-Ake. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Electrodermal responses 
and subjective estimates of UCS probability in a long 
interstimulus interval conditioning paradigm. Psycho- 
physiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 132), 121-127. —Investigat- 

the relationship between subjective awareness and 
classical conditioning. Two groups of 20 Ss each were 
required to state subjective estimates of shock-UCS 
probabilities for 5 visual CSs differing in geometrical 
orm and signalling objective UCS probabilities of 0, 25, 
50, 75, or 100%. Ist- and 2nd-interval anticipatory and 
3rd-interval unconditioned and omission skin conduc- 
tance responses (FARs, SARs, TURs, and TORs) were 
measured. One group was required to learn the different 
CS-UCS contingencies, and the other was instructed 
about the contingencies by having the objective proba- 
bility superimposed on the geometrical form. The 
instruction group showed overall steeper probability 
ршен for subjective expectancies and FARs, whereas 

ARs and TORs tended to show inverted-U shaped 
relationships to probability. The TUR showed no effect 
of probability. The trial-by-trial correlations between 
subjective expectancy and skin conductance responses 
were generally significant, and for the FAR they were 
larger in the instruction than in the learning group. The 
magnitude of correlation, however, was quite low. 
Differentiation between the О and 100% CSs in subjec- 
live expectancy and ЕАЁз coincided inicr: (20 tet) 
-Ji ы abstract. y 

16. Siddle, David A. & Heron, Peter A 

Southampton, England) Reliability of M es emt 
habituation measures under two conditions of stimulus 
intensity. Journal of Research in Personality, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 10(2), 195-200. —Investigated test-retest reliability 
of habituation of the evoked skin conductance Tesponse 
2 x received 20 presentations of a 1,000-Hz, 3 sec tone 
al SE time of day on 2 separate occasions, 
puesta у an interval of 97-160 days. 13 Ss received 
stimuli of 90 db, while for 24 Ss, stimulus intensity was 
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70 db. Interstimulus interval was 21 sec for both groups. 
Both absolute rate of habituation and trials to criterion 
displayed moderate reliability, and the relationships 
between habituation measures and other aspects of 
electrodermal activity were in agreement with 
findings of R. H. Bull and M. A. Gale (see PA, Vol 
51:2519). —Journal abstract. 


3617. Stern, Robert M. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Reaction time and heart rate between the GET SET and 
GO of simulated races. Рз "chophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
13(2), 149-154, —Reporis results of 3 experiments in 
which simulated race Situations, ie, GET SET—5 
sec—GO, were used to examine the anticipatory heart 
rate (HR) response and reaction time (RT). Exp I 
involved sprinting up a flight of stairs and Exps II and 
Ш a bicycle sprint. The typical pattern of phasic HR 
found was acceleration until | sec prior to GO and then 
deceleration. Tonic HR appeared to be a function of the 
degree of anticipated physical effort. Muscle potential, 
recorded in Exp I, appeared to be related to HR. No 
systematic relationship was found between HR and RT. 
—Journal abstract. 


3618. Tasto, Donald L. & Huebner, Lois A. (Stanford 
Research Inst, Menlo Park, CA) The effects of muscle 
relaxation and stress on the blood pressure levels of 
normotensives. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(1), 89-91. —In a study with 31 university students, it 
was maintained that since the blood pressure levels 
(BPLs) of normotensives are probably at an optimal level 
for the physiological functioning of the organism, lower 
levels would be physiologically nonadaptive, and thus 
Progressive relaxation should not lower the BPLs of 
normotensives as it does those of essential hypertensives. 
If, however, the elevated BPLs i i 
are at least in part the result of a stress reaction, i 
BPLs of normotensives might rise 
under stress conditions. Ss were assigned to either a 
relaxation, stress, or | of 2 control groups. When 
considered along with data from J. S. Shoemaker and D. 
L. Tasto’s (1975) Study, data from the present study 
indicate that relaxation lowers the BPLs of hyperten- 
sives, but relaxation does not lower BPLs of normoten- 
Sives to any significant degree. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 


3619. Walters, Richard P. (U Georgia) Pupillary 
response subsequent to statements at three levels of a 
communication scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 115-118. — Continuous recordings 
of pupil diameter of 36 female undergraduates were 
tidie as they listened to 3 tape-recorded conversations. 
Each conversation represented a qualitative type of 
communication, as defined by a scale to rate helpfulness 
of communication derived by G. M. Gazda et al (in 

ress) from the work of R. R. Carkhuff (1969). A Latin 
We analysis of variance design was used to order 
Stimulus presentation and for statistical evaluation. 
Dilation from a prestimulus base period to peak 
diameter during stimulus was measured in millimeters, 
Dilation was approximately twice as great after high and 
low levels than after middle level of communication and 
was highly significant (p < .001). Results support the 
validity of the scale. (18 ref) —Journal summary. 
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3620. Baum, M. J. & Vreeburg, J. T. (Erasmus U, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) Differential effects of the anti. 
estrogen MER-25 and of three 5a-reduced androgens 
on mounting and lordosis behavior in the rat. Hormones 
& Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 87-104. —Conducted 4 
experiments to evaluate the hypothesis that androgen 
must be aromatized to estrogen for the activation of 
masculine sexual behavior in the male rat. In Exp I with 
16 castrated male Wistar rats given either MER-25 plus 
testosterone priopionate (TP) or TP, it was found that 
MER-25 failed to disrupt mounting behavior in Ss which 
simultaneously received TP. In Exp II with 27 castrated 
male Ss given either TP, MER-25 plus dihydrotestoster- 
one propionate (DHTP), 3-beta-androstanediol plus 
DHTP, or DHTP, it was found that MER-25 as well as 
3-beta-androstanediol activated masculine behavior in Ss 
treated simultaneously with DHTP. In Exps III and IV 
with 48 ovariectomized female Ss given either estradiol 
benzoate (EB), EB plus 3-beta-androstanediol, ЕВ plus 
5-alpha-dihydrotestosterone (DHT), EB plus MER-25, 
or EB plus 3-alpha-androstanediol, it was found that 
whereas MER-25 antagonized the stimulatory effect of 
EB on lordosis, 3-beta-androstanediol did not. In 
addition, DHT and 3-alpha-androstanediol both inhibit- 
ed the stimulatory effect of EB on lordosis. Results do 
not argue against the aromatization hypothesis for 
masculine sexual behavior. (2% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

3621. Cabanac, Michel & Serres, Pierre. ( U Claude 
Bernard Faculté de Medecine D'Oullins, Lab de Physiol- 
ogie, France) Peripheral heat as a reward for heart rate 
response in the curarized rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 90(5), 435-441. 
—It is generally assumed that the mechanical perception 
of shivering is necessary for the perception of cold 
discomfort. In 3 experiments with 32 albino rats, 
shivering of Ss in a cool environment was eliminated b: 
curarization. Ss were kept alive by artificial respiration. 
Heart rate was proportional to rectal temperature in a 
group of controls. One group of Ss was conditioned to 
increase heart rate to trigger an infrared lamp, another to 
decrease heart rate to Obtain heat. When compared with 
results of the control group without infrared heat reward, 
results obtained from the 2 heart-rate-modifying groups 
show that shivering is not a necessary signal to determine 
thermoregulatory е in rats and, presumably, cold 
discomfort in màn. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3622. Cegavske, Craig F.; "Thompson, Richard F.; 
Patterson, Michael M. & Gormezano, I. (U California, 
Irvine) Mechanisms of efferent neuronal control of the 
reflex nictitating membrane response in rabbit (Orycto- 
lagus cuniculus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 90(5), 411-423, —Analyzed 
efferent mechanisms controlling the nictitating mem- 
brane (NM) reflex Tesponse to air puff in the albino 
rabbit, using stimulation, lesions, and recording tech- 
niques with 52 New Zealand male Ss in 6 experiments. In 
brief, stimulation of the 6th nerve (abducens) 
Short-latency NM extension. Stimulation of the 
7th nerves and the Superior cervical ganglion had 
essentially no effect on the NM. Stimulation of the 3rd 
nerve caused short-latency retraction of the NM. Lesions 
and recording data were consistent with this result—the 
sole efferent neuronal control of NM extension was the 
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6th cranial nerve and of NM retraction was the 3rd 
cranial nerve. It is concluded that the NM extension 
response appears to be mediated by mechanical actions 
via retraction of the eyeball by the retractor bulbi 
muscle, and NM retraction appears to result from direct 
activation of muscle fibers in the NM by the 3rd nerve. 
The superior cervical ganglion appears to play no role in 
reflex NM retraction in the rabbit, in contrast to its 
action in the cat. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3623. Costall, Brenda; Naylor, Robert J. & Pycock, 
Chris. (U Bradford Postgraduate School of Studies in 
Pharmacology, London, England) Non-specific super- 
sensitivity of striatal dopamine receptors after 6-hy- 
droxydopamine lesion of the nigrostriatal pathway. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Feb), Vol 35(2), 
275-283. —6-Hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) was injected 
unilaterally into the ascending dopamine (DA) pathways 
in the lateral hypothalamus of male Sprague-Dawley 
CFE rats. Ss immediately developed spontaneous ipsila- 
teral circling which was enhanced by dextroampheta- 


mine and reversed to a contralateral response by. 


apomorphine. At a time when circling responses were 
established and biochemical determinations showed 
striatal DA levels to be reduced by at least 80%, injection 
of DA and apomorphine into the striatum ipsilateral to 
the 6-OHDA lesion induced contralateral circling/asym- 
metries. These effects were of lower intensity or absent in 
nonlesioned controls, but a consistent increase in 
potency of DA after 6-OHDA could not be demonstrat- 
ed. However, similar injections of 5-hydroxytryptamine 
and noradrenaline caused more marked contralateral 
asymmetries/circling at lower intrastriatal doses than 
DA. Dyskinesias of the contralateral forelimb were 
induced by unilateral intrastriatal DA in a small 
proportion of nonlesioned Ss. These effects were en- 
hanced when DA was injected into the striatum 
ipsilateral to a 6-OHDA lesion. Both potency and 
intensity of effect were enhanced. Noradrenaline also 
induced contralateral dyskinesias in the 6-OHDA-le- 
sioned Ss. 5-Hydroxytryptamine was inactive in this 
effect in both groups of Ss. It is suggested that after 6- 
OHDA lesion of the nigrostriatal pathway, striatal DA 
receptors may change both their sensitivity and specifici- 
ty. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3624. Davenport, John W. et al. (U Wisconsin, 
Regional Primate Research Ctr, Madison) Environmen- 
tal stimulation reduces learning deficits in experimental 
cretinism. Science, 1976(Feb), Vol 191(4227), 578-579. 
—Behavioral deficits in adult Holtzman rats exposed 
perinatally to thiouracil (0.2% dose) were substantially 
reduced or eliminated by a 5-wk period of “superen- 
riched" postweaning rearing conditions before testing. 
This treatment resulted in remediation of hypothyroid 
rats’ deficits in maze learning, maze retention, and 
resistance to extinction of barpressing; the facilitative 
effect persisted for more than 4 mo. These behavioral 
results are consistent with neurohistological findings 
from studies of early thyroid deficiency and postweaning 
environmental stimulation in rats. —Journal abstract. 

3625. Delgado, José M.; Delgado-Garcia, José M.; 
Conde, Marivi & Robles, Sofia S. (Autonomous U 
Medical School, National Ctr *Ramon y Cajal" (Seguri- 
dad Social) Madrid, Spain) Fatigability of caudate 
nucleus stimulation in cats. Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 
14(1), 11-21. —Fatigability of the caudate nucleus motor 
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response was investigated in 8 freely moving, permanent- 
ly implanted cats. Under continuous stimulation, the 
caudate response fatigued in 10-20 min. Programmed 
stimulation of 1.5 sec every 15 sec could be maintained 
for more than 12 hrs without fatigue. With a program of 
30 sec on, 5 sec off, 5 sec on, and 5 sec off, fatigue was 
produced with a mean of 44 min. Fatigue seemed to be a 
local process, because when intensity was increased, the 
motor response reappeared, and because successive 
stimulation of points of the caudate nucleus and medial 
geniculate which gave a similar motor response did not 
influence their respective fatigability. During pro- 
grammed stimulation, fading away of the caudate motor 
response was determined by fatigue and not by habitua- 
tion. Administration of reserpine (0.5 mg/kg ip) and 
haloperidol (0.075 . mg/kg intramuscularly—im) in- 
creased caudate fatigability, while injection of imipra- 
mine (2 mg/kg im) and cocaine (1 mg/kg im) decreased 
fatigability. Findings indicate that catecholamines play a 
role in the establishment of caudate fatigue.(French & 
German summaries) (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3626. Deutsch, J. A.; Molina, F. & Puerto, A. (U 
California, San Diego) Conditioned taste aversion 
caused by palatable nontoxic nutrients. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 161-174. —Small intragas- 
tric injections of sesame oil produced conditioned 
aversion to water and flavored water in 10 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in Exp I. However, sesame oil was 
palatable and drunk freely even when ad lib food and 
water were available (Exps II and III), Removal of the 
salivary glands did not reduce the voluntary intake of 
sesame oil by 8 additional Ss in Exp IV. Intraduodenal 
injections of glucose also produced conditioned aversion 
in 11 implanted Ss in Exp V. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3627. Falk, John L.; Tang, Maisy & Bryant, Richard 
W. (Rutgers State U) Dipsogenic action of diazoxide: A 
pharmacologic analysis. Journal 

190(1), 


Experimental 
154-164. —Subcutaneously administered · diazoxide 


deprivation (16%) and by NaCl load (35% 
l 
observed. The largest doses of the е о 


rinking res 
in a renal beta-adrenergic response, bu that the crucial 


articipation of the Tenin-angiotensi 
nsin system h: 
Fee HEN —Journal abstract. 7 "dd 


3628. Gaito, John. (York U, Downsvi 
, John. ў ew, Са; 
of taurine on various Stages of the [rs 
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process: A summary of results. Bulletin of the Psycho- passive avoidance performance in a paradigm that paired 
nomic Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 397-400. — fn an discrete, linearly incrementing footshock intensities with 
initial series of 5 experiments, taurine was administered Contact of a water Spout following 48 hrs of water 


effect when Ss were at the behavioral automatism or the Ist Passive avoidance task, Results are interpreted as 
clonic convulsion Stage. A 2nd set of 4 experiments were indicating a lesion-induced deficiency in fear learning, 
conducted which used 50, 100, and 200 mg/kg dosages independent of the Serotonergic functions of the MFB. 


and the duration of stimulation was just above latency (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

threshold. Results are similar to the Ist set; however, the 3632. Hurst, Paul M. (Inst for Research, State 
retardation with Ss at Stage 1 was not as Pronounced. (20 College, PA) Amphetamines and driving behavior. 
ref) —Journal abstract. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 9-13, 


3629. Glavin, Gary B. & Mikhail, Anis АУ (05 \ review of the literature shows that direct evidence 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Stress and ulcer etiology Concerning the role of amphetamines in highwa: 


extinction and disinhibition of sexual interest. (28 ref) spreading depression-induced eating by injection of 
—Journal abstract, x 0.5-1.0 Ш of 25% KCI into the neocortex. Bilateral 


a mild, transient hypodipsia and lowered Jump thresh- zy, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 387-389. —In measuring the 
olds to footshock. Lesions produced marked deficits in effects of some independent variables on polydipsic 
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ethanol consumption and/or ethanol selection of rats in 
a "free choice" situation, researchers commonly reduce 
the weight of all experimental Ss. Failure to control for 
the independent effects of this weight reduction may 
cause confounding of the treatment variables. In the 
present study, an investigation of the effects of weight 
reduction on ethanol selection and ethanol consumption 
in a "free choice" polydipsic situation, 2 groups of 5 
Holtzman rats each were used; one group was reduced to 
80% of their free-feeding weight, and the other group was 
not reduced. The degree of ethanol selection and 
quantity of ethanol consumed by weight-reduced Ss was 
significantly greater than the other group. —Journal 
abstract. 

3635. Johnson, Deanne F. & Phoenix, Charles H. (U 
Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, Beaverton) Hormonal 
control of female sexual attractiveness, proceptivity, 
and receptivity in rhesus monkeys. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 90(5), 
473-483. —Observed the sexual behavior of 18 female 
and 11 male rhesus monkeys in pair tests, in 2 
experiments. In Exp I, females controlled the occurrence 
of pair tests. Females were ovariectomized and treated 
with estradiol, 2 dosages of testosterone, estradiol plus 
testosterone, estradiol plus dexamethasone, or no hor- 
mone; and the effects of the treatment on female 
attractiveness, proceptivity, and receptivity were exam- 
ined. Sexual attractiveness of females to males (the 
effectiveness of the female as a sexual stimulus) was 
affected by estrogen and androgen. Estrogen enhanced 
attractiveness, but the effect of androgen depended on 
the dose. In Exp II, female sexual proceptivity (the extent 
to which the female seeks out the male and elicits sexual 
behavior) was heightened by estrogen and androgen. 
Female sexual receptivity (willingness to receive a male 
in copulation) was somewhat stimulated by estradiol, but 
not by testosterone. Both estradiol and testosterone had 
a greater effect on attractiveness and proceptivity than 
on receptivity. Results do not support the hypothesis that 
testosterone is the libidinal hormone in female primates. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3636. Kemble, Ernest D. & Nagel, Jennifer A. (U 
Minnesota, Morris) Effect of vibrissal amputation or 
anesthesia on rearing behavior in rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 405-406. 
—Observed open-field rearing behavior in a total of 24 
albino male rats following vibrissal amputation (Exp I) 
or anesthesia (Exp II). Vibrissal anesthesia produced 
striking changes in the form of open-field behavior and 
increased the frequency of grooming bouts, but neither 
treatment reliably affected rearing behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

3637. Linnoila, Markku. (Duke U Medical Ctr) 
Tranquilizers and driving. Accident Analysis & Preven- 
tion, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 15-19. —A review of laborato- 

studies concerning the effects of tranquilizers on skills 
related to driving demonstrate impaired information 
processing capacity and eye-hand coordination due to 
these agents. Neuroleptics impair information processing 
especially at the onset of the treatment, whereas the 
hazards of benzodiazepines become evident during long- 
term treatment. Most tranquilizers increase the deleteri- 
ous effects of alcohol or skills related to driving. 
Particularly strong is the interaction between diazepam 
and alcohol. At present the best countermeasure against 
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accidents caused by tranquilizers seems to be the 
dissemination of information about the effects of drugs 
on driving. At the onset of treatment with a neuroleptic 
or during long-term treatment with a high dose of 
benzodiazepines, one should cease driving. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. х 

3638. Moskowitz, Herbert. (О California, Los Ange- 
les) Marihuana and driving. Accident Analysis & Preven- 
tion, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 21-26. —Survey studies have 
found that marihuana use is increasing and that users 
frequently drive under its influence, but there is little 
direct epidemiological evidence to indicate whether the 
presence of marihuana in drivers increases accident 
probability. However, there is a large body of experimen- 
tal evidence indicating that marihuana impairs the 
performance of skills important for driving. Perceptual 
and attention functions show large decrements under 
marihuana with a less certain deficit for various tracking 
functions. Marihuana studies in driving simulators have 
found the greatest deficit in paring and responding to 
potential dangers from the environment. Simulator 
studies of risk taking have found no evidence for 
impairment. Several studies of performance in actual 
cars have also demonstrated performance decrements 
but the behavioral functions impaired have not been 
clarified. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3639. Phillips, Anthony G. & Fibiger, Hans C. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Long-term defi- 
cits in stimulation-induced behaviors and self-stimula- 
tion after 6-hydroxydopamine administration in rats. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 127-143. —100 
male Wistar rats with electrodes implanted in the lateral 
hypothalamus were screened for stimulation-induced 
feeding, drinking, and/or gnawing. Those Ss displaying 
one or more of these behaviors were given additional 
tests for self-stimulation. Following preoperative tests, Ss 
were assigned to experimental or control groups, with the 
former receiving an intraventricular injection of 6- 
hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA; 250 ug) plus pretreatment 
with the MAO inhibitor tranylcypromine, while controls 
were treated with tranylcypromine prior to vehicle 
injections into the ventricles. 6-OHDA injections re- 
duced whole brain dopamine and noradrenaline to 19 
and 24% of control values, respectively. This reduction of 
brain catecholamines was accompanied by a transient 
adipsia and hypophagia and a long-term disruption of 
stimulation-induced feeding, drinking, and gnawing that 
was evident from postoperative test days 1-56. The 
similarity between brain stimulation-induced behavior. 
tail pinch-induced behavior, and amphetamine stereo- 
typy are discussed along with their possible dependence 
on a common neurochemical substrate. Self-stimulation 
elicited from the same electrode sites was also disrupted 
by the 6-OHDA injections. However, unlike the stimula- 
tion-induced behaviors, self-stimulation showed a partial 
Tecovery over time, therefore suggesting a degree of 


independence between these 2 cl 
ref) —Journal abstract. piae 


3640. Rostain, J. C. & Charpy, J. P. (CNRS Inst of 


Neurophysiology & Рѕусһорһуѕіо!о, i 
France) Effects upon the ЕЁС oh усен 


ance during deep dives in helium: Oxygen atmosphere. 


Electroencephalography & Clinical 

N T 
1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 571-584. Used 4 heathy А, 
study EEG modifications and hi 


Psychometric perform- 
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ances during 2 dives in hyperbaric chambers with a 
helium-oxygen breathing mixture. Results indicate that 
EEG modifications that could be considered as high 
pressure nervous syndrome began at 300 m. They were 
characterized by an increase of slow activity (particularly 
theta), depression of fast activity and transformation of 
the waking EEG into one resembling that of Stage 1 
sleep. The psychometric tests revealed a diminution of 
sensorimotor performance in all Ss. Performance in 
intellectual tests varied according to S and experiment, 
and did not fall more than 159; below normal values. An 
increase in theta activity was observed in the anterior 
regions while the Ss performed certain psychometric tests 
(e.g, number ordination and digital dexterity). (French 
summary) (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

3641. Rusiniak, Kenneth W.; Garcia, John & Hankins, 
Walter G. (U California, Los Angeles) Bait shyness: 
Avoidance of the taste without escape from the illness 
in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
&» 1976(May), Vol 90(5), 460-467. —Conducted 3 
experiments with 50 young adult Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Thirsty Ss habituated to drinking .12 M sodium chloride 
accepted .12 M lithium chloride for 5 min on the Ist trial 
but stopped short of their Sodium baseline. With 
repeated trials they reduced consumption of the toxin by 
either (a) detecting subtle oral CS differences, thus 
avoiding toxicosis (UCS) or (b) detecting earlier signs of 
malaise (UCS), thus escaping further distress, When both 
solutions were masked with saccharin, discrimination 
was more difficult but still possible. When both solutions 
were mixed in a solution masking all 4 taste qualities, 
discrimination was severely disrupted. When oral sensors 
were bypassed with nasopharyngeal tubes, intragastric 
pumping Ss were unable to use postingestional cues to 
escape, even though such cues were proximal to the 
ultimate malaise. Oral cues at the distal end of the 
consummatory chain were extremely effective. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3642. Russo, Nicholas J.; Kapp, Bruce S.; Holmquist, 
Bruce K. & Musty, Richard F. (U Vermont) Passive 
Üvoidance and amygdala lesions: Relationship with 
pituitary-adrenal system. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 191-199. —Determined whether 
passive avoidance learning deficits produced by amygda- 
la lesions are related to a lesion-produced abnormality in 
the response of the pituitary-adrenal System to foot- 
shock-induced stress during conditioning. In Exp I male 
Sprague-Dawley rats with amygdala lesions demonstrat- 
ed significant learning deficits for 1-trial passive avoid- 
ance conditioning when compared with 19 unoperated or 
19 surgical control. Exp II, with 31 similar Tats, showed 
that the deficits were not a function of altered footshock 
Sensitivity nor increased activity in the Ss with lesions. In 
Exps III and IV, with a total of 78 Ss, injection of 16 IV 
of ACTH before or after the conditioning footshock did 
not significantly attenuate the learning deficits in Ss with 
lesions and had no effect on learning in controls. Exp V, 
with 93 Ss, revealed no significant alterations in plasma 
corticosterone levels in Ss with amygdala lesions in 
response to the footshock-induced stress. Results suggest 
that passive avoidance learning deficits in rats with 
amygdala lesions are not related to an abnormal 
pituitary-adrenal response to the stress of avoidance 
conditioning. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3643. Sharma, Satanand. (Southern California Re- 
Search Inst, Los Angeles) Barbiturates and driving. 
Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 
27-31. —A review of available data indicates that 
approximately 4% of the adult pulation, 12% of high 
school students, and 19% of collage students have used 
barbiturates. The lack of controlled studies has restricted 
any conclusions about the causal relationship between 
barbiturates and traffic accidents, Barbiturate incidence 
in traffic accident involvement varies from 2 to 9%, The 
variance represents different methods of data collection, 
different techniques of identi ing barbiturates in bod 
fluids, and differences in the Populations sampled. 
Laboratory studies have found that barbiturates at 
moderate doses degrade driving skills, Motor skills 
performance, perceptual and КӨЛҮН task performance, 
and vehicle-handling test performance are also impaired 
under barbiturates. This impairment is further degraded 
by the combined use of alcohol and barbiturates beyond 
that found under either drug alone. (36 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3644. Smart, J. L. (Victoria U, Manchester, England) 
Maternal behaviour of undernourished mother rats 
towards well fed and underfed young. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 147-149. —12 mother 
rats which had been well fed or undernourished from 
mating were subjected to retrieving tests during lacta- 
tion. They were tested on alternate Occasions with 
Strange, well, or poorly fed young. The undernourished 
mothers were less efficient retrievers than the 9 control 
mothers. Whether the Pups were well or poorly fed made 
no difference to retrieving perfomance, but well-fed pups 
elicited more licking from both types of mother. A 
marked tendency by the undernourished mothers to rear 
against the sides of the cage may have contributed to 
their poor retrieving performance. This difference also 
pertained without the home Cage situation and is hence 
unlikely to reflect anticipation of feeding. Implications 
for pup development of the differences in mothers’ 
behavior are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3645. Stern, Jeffrey J.; Cudillo, Cynthia A. & Kruper, 
Jack. (U Michigan) Ventromedial hypothalamus and 
short-term feeding suppression by caerulein in male 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 90( ), 484-490. —A series of 6 experi- 
ments with 88 male Spra ue-Dawley rats examined the 
neural loci responsible for caerulein’s suppression of 
eating. Caerulein is a deca; ptide chemically and 
physiologically similar to cholecystokinin, a naturally 
Occurring gut hormone in rats, Ss with lesions in the 
ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) showed reduced 
sensitivity to caerulein (1 pg/kg); Ss with lateral 
hypothalamic (LH) destruction Showed heightened 
sensitivity. Microinjections of caerulein into the VMH, 
but not into the LH, limited feeding. Finally, tritiated 
carulein was selectively bound to tissue in ihe VMH. 
Results are discussed in terms of the hypothesis that the 
VMH manages postprandial inhibition in the rat. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3646. Ti Michael E. (Princeton U) Biological 
bases for the integration of appetitive and consumma- 
tory grooming behaviors in the cat: A review. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 
329-334. —Research has shown that cats with pontile or 
frontal neocortical lesions and thyroidectomized cats 
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display a dissociation of the appetitive and consummato- 
ry components of grooming behavior following tactile 
stimulation of the body surface, an abnormal behavior 
which changes with the seasons of the year. Tryptophan 
hydroxylase activity and serotonin levels were signifi- 
cantly decreased in the superior colliculi in cats with 
pontile or frontal neocortical lesions but not in thyroi- 
dectomized cats. Systemic administration of 5-hydroxy- 
tryptophan (5-HTP) or MAO inhibition plus tryptophan 
administration abolishes the abnormal grooming behav- 
ior in each group, and microinjections of 5-HTP or 
serotonin into the superior colliculi has the same effect, 
indicating that the enaner in a serotonergic system is a 
critical aspect of the abnormal behavior in cats with 
lesions and that a serotonergic system may also be 
involved in the genesis of the abnormal grooming 
behavior in thyroidectomized cats. Functional inactivita- 
tion of the serotonergic system by parachlorophenylala- 
nine, LSD, or serotonin receptor blockade does not 
induce the abnormal grooming behavior in normal cats, 
indicating that other factors are involved. Glucocorticoid 
administration abolishes abnormal grooming behavior, 
suggesting that glucocorticoids are the other critical 
factor. When adrenalectomized cats are treated with 
parachlorophenylalanine, the abnormal behavior ap- 
pears. Thus, a serotonergic system in the superior 
colliculi, operating at some level of glucocorticoid 
function, is involved in the integration of appetitive and 
consummatory grooming behaviors. (55 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3647. Wahlsten, Douglas & Anisman, Нутіе, (U 
Waterloo, Canada) Shock-induced activity changes, 
adrenal lipid depletion and brain weight in mice: A 
genetic study. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 
16(4), 401-406. —Evaluated motor activity before and 
after a brief electric shock in offspring of C57BL/6J, 
DBA/2J, and B6D2F,/J mice mated in several combina- 
tions. Whereas small g netic differences in activity were 
apparent prior to shock, large group differences occurred 
following shock. C57 Ss did not freeze following a shock; 
DBA Ss showed prolonged freezing; and the Ё; hybrids 
froze only briefly. Backcross groups revealed segregation 
for postshock activity. Adrenal lipid depletion, as 
revealed by the absence of Sudan staining in the adrenal 
cortex, was detected in many male Ss, but no correlation 
with either pre- or postshock activity was detected. 
Inheritance of adrenal lipid depletion clearly was not 
monogenetic. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3648. Wyss, J. Michael & Goldstein, Robert. (Wash- 
ington U Behavior Research Lab, St Louis) Lesion 
artifact in brain stimulation experiments. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4) 387-389. —Six male 
Holtzman albino rats with chronically implanted elec- 
trodes in the medial septal region exhibited a pattern of 
activity almost identical to 9 electrolytically lesioned Ss 
but significantly different from 8 controls. Since the 
implantation procedure alone produced this effect, it 
constitutes a significant artifact in the interpretation of 
stimulation experiments. 

3649. Young, Richard A.; Cegavske, Craig F. & 
Thompson, Richard F. (U California, Berkeley) Tone- 
induced changes in excitability of abducens motoneu- 

rons and of the reflex path of nictitating membrane 
response in rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus). Journal o 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 
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90(5), 424-434. —Tested excitability of the Boe 
nictitating membrane (NM) response to air puff and ol 

the abducens motoneurons (final common path) to direct 
electrical stimulation (measured as amplitude of the 
evoked NM response) in 16 New Zealand albino rabbits 
at various times after onset and offset of a 350-msec tone. 
Excitability to air puff showed a substantial increase 
during tone on and a gradual decrease following tone off, 
in agreement with J. К. Ison and D. W. Leonard (see PA, 
Vol 46:2356). Excitability of motoneurons showed a 
similar marked increase during tone on, a transient 
decrease immediately following tone off, and then a 
gradual decrease. It is suggested that these excitability 
changes, which parallel closely the interstimulus-interval 
conditionability function reported by I. Gormezano 
(1966) for the same preparation, may provide an 
independent measure of the “molar stimulus trace.” 
Excitability of abducens motoneurons tested in the 
intertrial intervals during subsequent tone-air-puff con- 
ditioning showed no consistent changes. Surprisingly, Ss 
given tone-abducens nucleus shock testing developed 
conditioned responses. In subsequent conditioning, using 
standard tone-air-puff training, they showed 85% savings 
in acquisition relative to nonstimulated controls. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3650. Zambotti, Fernanda et al. (U Milan Medical 
School, Italy) Behavioural effects of a new non-phenyle- 
thylamine anorexigenic agent: Mazindol. European 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 405-412. 
—Mazindol, an anorexigenic agent which possesses а 
different chemical structure from phenylethylamine 
derivatives such as amphetamine, caused anorexia and 
increased locomotor activity and body temperature when 
administered subcutaneously in male Sprague-Dawle 
rats. Mazindol also induced stereotyped desee and, 
when injected into Ss with unilateral nigro-striatal 
lesions, caused turning toward the lesioned side. Mazin- 
dol-induced anorexia was antagonized by pretreatment 
with alpha-methylparatyrosine ог олды Pimozide 
pretreatment prevented the rotation induced by mazin- 
dol in lesioned Ss. The involvement of dopamine in the 
mechanism Дер mazindol elicits anorexia and 
turning behavior is discussed. (33 ref) —Journal abstract, 
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(Colorado State U) Food deprivation at weanin; and 
adult behavior elicited by hypothalamic stimulation in 
the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 
155-160. —Many studies of behavior elicited by hypoth- 
alamic electrical stimulation suggest that discrete ana- 
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of the experiment. Control Ss, littermates matched for 3655. Gavalas-Medici, R. & Day-Magdaleno, S. R. (U 
weight and sex, were allowed to mature without food California Ctr for Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Ex- 
deprivation. At maturity all Ss were implanted with tremely low frequency, weak electric fields affect 
electrodes in the lateral hypothalamus and tested for  schedule-controlled behaviour of monkeys. Nature, 
stimulus-bound behaviors. Stimulus-bound digging was 1976(May), Vol 261(5557), 256-259. —Notes that the 


3653. Gaito, John, (York U, Downsview, Canada) The implanted with ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) 
effect of number of trials Per day during sequential electrodes to control the temporal pattern of stimulation. 
alternation of unilateral amygdaloid stimulation. Bulle- Food deprivation did not affect stimulus duration but 


stimulation day was provided for the 9 Group-3 Ss. The 3657. Kukka, Eeva-Kaarina; Vilkki, J. & Laitinen, L. 

oscillation tendency (high values for one side, low values (U Helsinki Central Hosp, Finland) Effects of subcorti- 

for other side) was prominent with all groups but seemed сај stimulation and coagulation on subtraction perform- 

most prevalent with Group 3. —Journal abstract. ance. Neuro sychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 137-140. —Elec- 
3654. Gaito, John. (York U, Downsview, Canada) The trical зА 

effect of bilateral stimulation during sequential alterna- Benu of the corpus callosum had a disturbing effect оп 

tion of unilateral amygdaloid stimulation. Bulletin of the Subtraction peri 


contralateral one. Each phase of stimulation was for 6 the ability to subtract. (French & German summaries) 
convulsions prior to alternation to the other side. The 14 3658. Matthews, Gary & Gallistel, С. R.(U Colorado 


of the oscillation tendency through bilaterally placed electrodes, Results show that 
when it was interspersed between 2 series of unilateral many such neurons were bilaterally driven (i.e., there was 
stimulation phases, more so in the criterion measure than bilateral convergence of T to these neurons). Howev- 
in latency data. The effect was less on the oscillation er, relatively few showed bilateral summation. Simulta- 
tendency when bilateral stimulation preceded unilateral neous bilateral inputs produced no greater response than 
stimulation phases. —Journal abstract. either input acting alone. Since behavioral work on self- 
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stimulation has shown bilateral summation of excitation 
in the substrate for self-stimulation, the presence of 
bilateral summation at the single unit level appears to be 
a potentially powerful criterion for delimiting the class of 
neurons that are likely to play a role in the mediation of 
self-stimulation. General characteristics of the single 
units whose activity was recorded are described. 
—Journal abstract. 

3659. Newberry, Frances; Racine, Ronald & Smith, G. 
K. (McMaster U, Hamilton, Canada) Potentials evoked 
by stimulation of the hippocampus: Low frequency 
suppression effect. Physiology & Behavior, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 15(5), 551-559. —In 6 experiments, biphasic та 
wave pulses were applied to the hippocampus while the 
responses evoked in the amygdala, preoptic area, and 
ventromedial nucleus of the hypothalamus were record- 
ed in 13 female Wistar rats. At 1 ops the responses were 
initially large in amplitude and sta le, but with repeated 
stimulation the responses became variable in amplitude 
and eventually disappeared. Recovery was complete 
within 1 hr. Fewer stimulation pulses were required to 
produce suppression at a freqency of 1/5 sec than at 
l/sec, but recruiting occurred at 3/sec. Suppression 
occurred more rapidly at lower stimulation intensities. 
Responses evoked within the hippocampus by amygdala 
stimulation were not altered after suppression of evoked 
responses had been produced by low frequency stimula- 
tion of the hippocampus. Several low frequency recruit- 
ing effects which took place in some Ss before suppres- 
sion are reported, as well as correlations. between 
ongoing behavior and evoked response ат litude during 
the period before complete suppression. These correla- 
tions are similar to those reported between behavior and 
theta rhythms. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3660. Powell, D. A.; Tkacik, M. F.; Buchanan, S. L. & 
Milligan, W. L. (VA Hosp, Neuroscience Lab, Columbia, 
SC) Cardiovascular responses elicited by electrical 
brain stimulation in the rabbit. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 227-230. 

3661. Rosenfeld, J. Peter et al. (Northwestern U, 
Cresap Lab of Neuroscience & Behavior) Operant 
conditioning potentials, centrally evoked at random 
intervals. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 
305-317. —Rats were operantly conditioned for both 
increasing and decreasing the amplitude of 1 component 
of both visual and somatic sensory evoked potentials 
(EPs). EPs were recorded in visual cortex, somatic 
sensory cortex, or nucleus intercollicularis in the mid- 
brain reticular formation. The visual cortical EPs and the 
somatic. sensory cortical and subcortical EPs were 
produced by randomly given shocks to the optic chiasm 
and the nucleus subcoeruleus of the pontine reticular 
formation, respectively. Results show that Ss can control 
EPs with a high degree of specificity and do not support 
the trivial mediation of operant neural control. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3662. Schultz, Wolfram; Montgomery, Erwin B. & 
Marini, Rolando. (Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) 
Stereotyped flexion of forelimb and hindlimb to micro- 
stimulation of dentate nucleus in Cebus monkeys. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 107(1), 151—155. — Based on previous 
studies of the role of the cortical and noncortical efferent 
pathways in movement, 8 Cebus apella monkeys were 
given dentate nucleus microstimulation with a train of 20 

electrode-negative pulses of 0.2 msec duration and a 3.0 
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interval. Stimulation resulted in stereotype limb 
Movet involving almost exclusively the Denn 
proximal muscles, even at currents as high as 2 ) pu P 
is suggested that the lateral cerebellum participates in the 
initiation of voluntary movements in 2 ways: the 
adjustment of posture Serving as the base for the skilled 
distal movement. (17 ref) д 

3663. Shinkman, Раш С. & Ackerman, Michael J. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Stimulus-response com 
tiguity in the development of stimulus-bound drinking 
and eating. Physiolo; & Behavior, 1976( Feb), Vol 16(2), 
207-210. —Tested % female albino rats with lateral 
hypothalamic electrodes for stimulus-bound drinking 
(SBD) and stimulus-bound eating (SBE). To manipulate 
ahead of time which of these behaviors would emerge 
upon testing, intracranial stimulation (ICS) was delivered 
during a 1-hr training period to water-and food-deprived 
Ss contingent upon drinking and eating responses, 
respectively. The training did not determine which SB 
behavior appeared. Anomalous patterns of SBD were 
observed in trained Ss, however; this effect is discussed 
in terms of marked differences in the болор behavior 
of Ss that received lick-contingent ICS after water 
deprivation. —Journal abstract. 

3664. Spencer, John & Revzin, Alvin. (Naval Medical 
Research Inst, Bethesda, MD) Anterior or lateral 
amygdaloid self-stimulation in squirrel monekys. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 221-226. —Intracra- 
nial self-stimulation (ICSS) was elicited from the anterior 
of lateral amygdala of 8 squirrel monkeys. In the anterior 
amygdala, pulse trains of 50-100 msec produced high 
response rates at current intensities below 500нА, while 
train durations of 250 and 500 msec at current intensities 
above 500 msec roduced salivation, chewing, eye 
blinking, head twitching, and a decrease in rate of ICSS. 
In contrast, lateral amygdala stimulation did not elicit 
autonomic or motor signs, and rate of response increased 
monotonically with increases in current intensity and 
train duration. Simultaneous EEG tracings from dorsal 
hippocampus or lateral septal sites did not indicate the 
concurrent presence of seizure activity. In a 2-lever 
choice test, Ss with electrodes in the lateral amygdala 
preferred train durations of 500 msec over shorter train 
durations, whereas Ss with electrodes in the anterior 
amygdala demonstrated no preference. However, as train 
durations of 500 msec elicit several types of responses 
with the anterior amygdala that can inhibit self-stimula- 


tion, but the stimulation and its 
, effects are not aversiv 
—Journal abstract. S 
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tered central 6-OHDA injections and then allowed a 
recovery period reared less in open field than all other 
groups and were characterized by an exaggerated 
avoidance of novel visual stimulation in light onset and 
light escape tests. It is proposed that this reflects the 
hyperresponsivity of partially repaired, supersensitive 
norepinephrine circuitry to novel or intense stimulation. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3666. Cowey, Alan & Weiskrantz, Lawrence. (U 
Oxford, England) Auditory sequence discrimination in 
Macaca mulatta: The role of the superior temporal 
cortex. Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 1-10. —Seven 
male rhesus monkeys were taught an auditory sequence 
discrimination in which they had to respond to the 4 
possible combinations of 2 sounds. The interval between 
the end of the sequence and the point at which the S was 
allowed to respond was then titrated to determine the 
delayed response threshold. Unilateral and subsequent 
bilateral removal of the superior temporal cortex in 4 Ss 
did not impair performance as compared with 3 controls 
in which inferotemporal cortex was removed. This result, 
and a further experiment in which all Ss received a 
sequence of 3 sounds, showed that removal of superior 
temporal cortex does not impair auditory memory and 
that the authors’ earlier suggestion that it does is 
incorrect. The Ss with superior temporal lesions were 
impaired when the durations of the sounds in the 
sequence were lengthened or the intensity of the sounds 
was reduced. This result, which confirms previous 
findings, is interpreted as a defect in recognition. or 
coding of temporal pattern. (French & German summar- 
ies) —Journal abstract. 

3667. Davis, Stephen F. et al. (Austin Peay State U) 
The partial reinforcement effect as a function of 
Surgical anosmia. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Apr), Vol 7(4), 401-402. —Two groups of 16 male, 
surgically anosmic rats received continuous or partial 
reinforcement, respectively, during the Ist phase (60 
trials) of a 2-phase experiment. During the 2nd phase, all 
Ss received 40 extinction trials. No significant differences 
between the continuous and partial reinforcement groups 
were found during Phase I; however, significant partial 
reinforcement effects were shown during extinction in 
Start, run, and goal measures. —Journal abstract. 

3668. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) The 
effect of septal lesions on acquisition of a classically 
conditioned fear response. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 182-184. — Placed septal 
lesions in 6 of 12 male albino rats and then tested all Ss 
with 2 variations of the classical conditioning fear 
response. One variation involved the inclusion of an 
exploration procedure before the test session, which was 
designed to reduce response conflict between crouching, 
or freezing, and hurdle jumping. The other variation was 
a "no-exploration" condition. These 2 variations are 
assumed to be analogous to 1-way avoidance condition- 
ing and to 2-way shuttlebox avoidance conditioning, 
respectively. Septal lesions reduced the level of perform- 
ance under the "exploration" condition. The perform- 
ance of septal-lesioned Ss did not differ significantly 
from normals under the “no-exploration” condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

3669. Green, Thomas K. & Harvey, John A. (Long 
Beach VA Hosp, CA) Enhancement of amphetamine 
action after interruption of ascending serotonergic 
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pathways. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Jul), Vol 190(1), 109-117. — Large 
lesions in rats, producing 60-90% destruction of the 
medial forebrain bundle (MFB) and a 60-84% decrease 
in telencephalic content of serotonin, also produced a 
threefold enhancement of amphetamine action as meas- 
ured by increased rates of responding on a VI-60 sec 
schedule of reinforcement. These lesions had no effect on 
the action of chlorpromazine. Smaller lesions, producing 
10-50% destruction of the MFB and a 1-59% decrease in 
serotonin, had no effect on amphetamine action. The 
correlation between the decrease in serotonin and the 
enhanced action of 1 mg/kg of amphetamine sulfate was 
-81 for 16 Ss with MFB lesions. Lesions in the septal 
area, central gray, dorsomedial tegmentum, or ventrola- 
teral tegmentum produced only small (12-19%) decreases 
in serotonin and had no effect on amphetamine action. 
The enhanced action of amphetamine after MFB lesions 
could not be attributed to baseline rates of leverpressing, 
water consumption, body weight, or changes in catecho- 
lamines. It is concluded that the serotonergic system 
plays an important role in determining the magnitude of 
amphetamine effects on behavior. —Journal abstract, 

3670. Henke, Peter G. (St Francis Xavier U, Antigon- 
ish, Canada) Septal lesions and the extinction of 
incentive-motivation. Physiology & Behavior, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 15(5), 537-542. —60 male Wistar rats with bilateral 
septal lesions or control operations were tested in an 
operant chamber with FI reinforcement (Exp I) or in a 
straight runway with food reward (Exp II). Results show 
that septal lesions produced no perseveration in extinc- 
tion when the instrumental response had been reinforced 
under satiated conditions. Greater response output 
during acquisition and satiation testing was found after 
the lesion. Data are interpreted to indicate that septal 
lesions produced overresponding because of increased 
incentive motivation. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3671. Meyer, Donald R. et al. (Ohio State U) Effects 
of successive unilateral ablations of principalis cortex 
upon performances of delayed alternation and delayed 
response by monkeys. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 108(2), 
397-412. —Trained 12 female rhesus monkeys on a 
delayed alternation (DA) task. Ss were then subjected to 
serial unilateral or simultaneous bilateral ablations of the 
banks of the sulcus principalis of each frontal lobe. 
When Ss with unilateral lesions were retrained on DA, 
their performance were intermediate to those of normal 
and bilateral Ss. This interoperative training failed to 
protect the serially operated monkeys from losses:of DA 
following their 2nd-stage ablations, for they then 
performed as poorly as I-stage Ss and Ss with serial 
ablations that were not given practice on the task 
between the 2 operations. Additional postoperative tests 
of delayed responding (DR) showed that both serially 
and simultaneously ablated Ss also had severe impair- 
ments of performance of DR. This result confirms a 
finding that monkeys with large unilateral ablations, if 
reoperated after many months for the removal of the 
contralateral dorsolateral prefrontal cortex, will thereaft- 
er exhibit severe DR deficits that endure for years. It 
contrasted sharply with a recent observation that DR is 
retrained by monkeys subjected to 2-stage symmetrical 
ablations of the principalis cortex, which suggests that 
Tecoveries of frontal-lobe functions are powerfully 
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affected by the orders in which serial extirpations are 
performed. (29 ref) —J ournal abstract. 

3672. Peretti, Peter O. & Zrout, Thomas. (Kennedy- 

.King Coll, City Coll Chicago) Conditioning in the spinal 
turtle, Emydoidea blandingi. Journal of Biological Psy- 
chology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(2), 10-16. — Conditioning in 
the spinal animal has been found in various mammals, 
notably the dog, cat, and rat. A basic assumption in these 
studies is that the ability to learn exists at lower levels of 
the CNS and is not limited to CNS levels above the 
spinal cord. The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the effects of conditioning on a chelonian 
(М = 6) to create а minimal model system of basic 
neuronal mechanisms subserving classical conditioning. 
Results suggest that conditioning can occur in the spinal 
turtle, and that loci of the conditioning process are in 
motorneurons of the spinal cord. Further results show 
that (a) the probability of conditioning of the spinal 
turtle was increased with an increase in trials, and (b) 
latency of conditioning response in the spinal animal was 
greater than latency of response in an intact chelonian. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3673. Petrides, M. & Iversen, Susan D. (U Cambridge, 
England) Cross-modal matching and the primate frontal 
cortex. Science, 1976(Jun), Vol 192(4243), 1023-1024. 
—12 rhesus monkeys with selective lesions of the 
prefrontal system and 2 normal controls were tested on a 
tactile-visual cross-modal matching task. Ss with lesions 
in the banks and depths of the arcuate sulcus were 
impaired, while controls and Ss with lesions in the banks 
and depths of the sulcus principalis and in the anterodor- 
sal part of the head of the caudate nucleus were not. 
—Journal abstract. 

3674. Rezek, Milan; Schneider, Klaus & Novin, 
Donald. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Regulation of 
food intake after vagotomy, coeliactomy, and a combi- 
nation of both procedures. Physiology & Behavior, 
1975(Nov), Vol 15(5), 517-522. — Examined the effect of 
denervation of visceral structures on the regulation of 
food intake in 16 female albino rabbits. The duration of 
the postoperative recovery of alimentary behavior varied 
according to the type of operation the Ss received. The 
quick recovery of control laparotomized and coeliactom- 
ized Ss contrasted with the longer recovery of vagotom- 
ized and coeliactomized-vagotomized Ss. Restoration of 
peripheral autonomic balance by performing coeliacto- 
my simultaneously with vagotomy failed to alter the 
prolonged recovery. A marked difference in meal 
parameters and characteristics of food intake between 
experimental Ss was Observed soon after the recovery of 
alimentary behavior. The adaption of recovered Ss to a 
cyclical food deprivation schedule was also examined. 
Results show a tendency of Ss with vagotomy to ingest 
larger Ist meals after the end of the deprivation period. 
The same Ss failed to show a correlation between the size 
of the Ist meal and the duration of subsequent intermeal 
interval. Results point to the adaptability of the 
mechanism for the regulation of food intake in that after 
the postoperative recovery and subsequent adaption 

riod the Ss were able to maintain and control their 

food intake despite various degrees of visceral denerva- 
tion. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3675. Stewart, W. J. & Blampied, N. M. (La Trobe U 
Bundoora, Australia) Hippocampal lesions and perform- 

ance on a geometric progressive ratio schedule. 
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ial Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 

Nae Eu na аан progressive ratio schedule, 

in which reinforcement contingencies became gradually 

more adverse, 15 (Otago-New Zealand Black-White) 

rats with dorsal or ventral hippocampal lesions did not 

ere more than 6 cortically lesioned or 7 unoperat- 

ed controls. There was а significant reduction in the 

number of responses/session over the 10 experimental 
days for all groups. —Journal abstract. P. 

3616. Vilkki, J. & Laitinen, L. V. (U Helsinki Central 
Hosp, Finland) Effects of pulvinotomy and ventrolateral 
thalamotomy on some cognitive functions. Neuropsyc ho 
logia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 67-78. — Patients" receptive and 
expressive verbal performances deteriorated after left 
thalamotomy, an Lon im Spe was impaired most 
after right ‘halemotomy. Suc a relation between pue 
lar deficits and the side of surgery was not usually scen 
after pulvinotomy. In spite of some previous views to the 
contrary, the anterior pulvinar seems to play no essential 
role in nominative speech and language or word fluency 
(French & German summaries) (1 rel) 

3677. Walsh, Linda L. & Grossman, Sebastian P. (1 
Northern Iowa) Zona incerta lesions impair osmotic but 
not hypovolemic thirst. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 211-215. —In a study with 35 male 
albino rats, Ss with bilateral lesions of the anterior zona 
incerta drank normal quantities of water in response to 
subcutaneous injections of polyethylene glycol that 
produced extracellular hypovolemia. In contrast, Ss 
showed a markedly reduced response to intracellular 
dehydration produced by ip injections of hypertonic 
saline. The osmotic thirst deficit is not due to an 
increased latency of response to the injections. (30 ref) 
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3678. Bacotti, Alfred V. & Barrett, James E. (Worce 
ter Foundation for Experimental Biology, Bi. 
MA) Effect of chlordiazepoxide on schedule-controlled 
responding and schedule-induced drinking. Pharmacolo- 

s e mistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 
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cage water consumption under this condition. (15 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
3679. Balster, Robert L.; Kilbey, M. Marlyne & 
Ellinwoód, Everett H. (Virginia Commonwealth U, 


Medical Coll) Methamphetamine self-administration in 
the cat. Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 229-233. 
—In a study of iv drug self-administration in cats, 10 
females in Exp I were given 24-hr access to methamphe- 
tamine reinforcement (0.04 mg/kg/injection). Ss main- 
tained a significantly higher response rate for dru: 

reinforcement than for saline. The pattern of self- 
administration over days alternated between periods of 
high and low drug intake, In Exp II 6 additional Ss were 
used to study the effect of dose injection on methamphe- 
tamine self-administration under conditions of limited 
access. When methamphetamine was substituted at 
various doses/infusion in Ss maintained on cocaine 
reinforcement, response rate was an inverted U-shaped 
function of dose: These studies demonstrate that meth- 
amphetamine is a reinforcer in the cat and its patterns of 
intake under conditions of 24-hr and limited access 
resemble those in other species. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3680. Barrett, James E. (U Maryland) Effects of 
alcohol, chlordiazepoxide, cocaine and pentobarbital on 
responding maintained under fixed-interval schedules 
of food or shock presentation. Journal of Pharmacology 
& Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(Mar), Vol 196(3), 
605-615. —Maintained responding by 3 squirrel mon- 
keys under multiple- and single-component 5-min FI 
schedules of either food or electric shock presentation. 
During phases of the experiment, overall response rates 
maintained by food were comparable to those main- 
tained by shock. Alcohol (1.0-3.0 g/kg), chlordiazepox- 
ide (1.0-10.0 mg/kg) and pentobarbital (1.0-10.0 
mg/kg) increased responding maintained by food but 
decreased that maintained by shock under both multiple- 
and single-component schedules. Cocaine (0.1-1.0 
mg/kg) increased responding maintained by either food 
or shock, whereas 3.0 mg/kg generally decreased 
responding. The effects of chlordiazepoxide were also 
studied in 1 S when response rates maintained by food or 
shock were equal and when rates maintained by one 
were higher than the other. Under all of these conditions, 
chlordiazepoxide increased food-maintained and de- 
creased shock-maintained response rates. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3681. Baum, Michael J. (Erasmus U, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Effects of testosterone propionate admin- 
istered perinatally on sexual behavior of female ferrets. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 4), 399-410. —Conducted an experi- 
ment with 25 female and 8 male albino ferrets (Mustela 
furo) Females that received injections of testosterone 
propionate (TP) early in postnatal life displayed signifi- 
cantly more masculine behavior than did control females 
when gonadectomized and administered either TP or 
estradiol benzoate in adulthood. This increased mascu- 
line response potential was not correlated with the effects 
of early TP treatment on phallic development. In 
contrast to results obtained in most other species, 
perinatal administration of TP to females failed to 
disrupt their ability to display the behavior that is 
characteristic of the sexually receptive animal in estrus. 
When estrogenic stimulation was provided in adulthood, 
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the receptive behavior of 3 Broups of perinatally 
androgenized females was indistinguishable from that of 
both male and female controls, However, after gonadec- 
tomy and administration of TP, control males and 
females that had received TP prenatally plus on Day 3 
were significantly more receptive than were control 
females. The induction of receptivity by TP was 
significantly inhibited by simultaneous administration of 
the antiestrogen MER-25. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3682. Bäumler, Günther. (Technische U Munchen, W 
Germany) [Effects of psychoactive drugs on achieve- 
ment motivation: 11. Different effects on the production 
of motives indicated by responses to six pictures of a 
motivation test.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1975, Vol 22(3), 409-420. 
—Conducted further analyses of the effects of methyl- 
phenidate and ae effects (see PA, Vol 
54:11221) as expressed in responses to a projective test. 
“Hope of success" was increased for both dru; only in 
the "fear of failure" pictures. The motivational stimulus 
of the "success" pictures was not so readily reflected 
under the influence of chlorpromazine, thus decreasing 
the overall motivation. Chlorpromazine strongly, methyl- 
phenidate less strongly reduced the verbal response to 
nearly all stimulus pictures. (English & French summar- 
ies) —W. J. Koppitz. 

3683. Beecher, Michael D. & Jackson, Donald E. 
(Eastern Michigan U) Rate-dependent effect of amphe- 
tamine in rats: Extension to between-subjects effect. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 307-309. —Fol- 
lowing either VI or FI training, 20 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats received both 0.5 and 2.0 mg/kg of amphetamine. 
For both schedules, amphetamine decreased response 
rates of high-rate Ss and increased those of low-rate Ss. 
Within-S analysis of FI rates revealed the same rate- 
dependent effect. It is suggested that the between-S and 
within-S effects may have the same basis. —Journal 
abstract. 

3684. Bhargava, Hemendra N. & Way, E. Leong. Brain 
acetylcholine and choline following acute and chronic 
morphine treatment and during withdrawal. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Jul), 
Vol 194(1) 65-73. —Used gas chromatography to 
determine levels of brain aco ойде (ACh) in Swiss- 
Webster or ICR mice and Sprague-Dawley rats: (a) 30 
min after subcutaneous injection of morphine sulfate, (b) 
in Ss highly tolerant to and dependent on morphine, (c) 
after abrupt withdrawal, or (d) during naxolone-precipi- 
tated abstinence. Abrupt withdrawal caused a significant 
increase in brain ACh levels in mice at 6 hrs but not at 12 
and 24 hrs, and naloxone-precipitated withdrawal 
lowered brain ACh in mice and rats without affecting 
acetylcholinesterase activity. This decrease may be 
related to an increased neuronal release. (35 ref) 

3685. Bigler, Erin D. & Fleming, Donovan E. (ST 
Joseph’s Hosp & Medical Ctr, Barrow Neurological Inst, 
Phoenix, AZ) Pharmacological suppression of photically 
evoked after-discharges in rats: Incremental dose, 
hippocampal EEG and behavioral activity correlates. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(1), 73-82. —In 4 
lightly restrained Holtzman albino rats (Exp I) pharma- 
Ac ir arousal via pilocarpine, physostigmine, or 
amphetamine administration, as compared to 2 saline 
and methylatropine treated controls, 


suppressed photi- 
cally evoked after discharge (PhAD) i 


activity in visual 
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cortex, while concomitantly inducing rhythmical slow- 
wave activity (RSA) in dorsal hippocampus. Incremental 
doses of amphetamine and pilocarpine correspondingly 
suppressed PhAD parameters in à dose-response fash- 
ion. While узук а treatment resulted in signifi- 
cant PhAD suppression, this effect could not be 
quantified in a dose-response manner. Incrementally 
increased cholinergic blockade via atropine administra- 
tion also suppressed PhAD bursting yet simultaneously 
induced large amplitude irregular slow-wave activity 
(LIA) in dorsal hippocampus. When 8 Ss were tested 
under identical conditions but in ап unrestrained 
environment (Exp II) PhADs were similarly suppressed 
with the concomitant induction of hippocampal patterns 
as specified in Exp I. However, general ambulatory 
activity was differentially affected, Amphetamine and 
atropine markedly enhanced, while pilocarpine and 
physostigmine suppressed, such EVE In both experi- 
ments, — previously established hAD-movement, 
PhAD-RSA-LIA, and RSA-LIA-movement relation- 
ships, occurring as hypothesized in amphetamine, methyl 
atropine, and saline treated Ss, did not remain fully 
intact during cholinergic alteration. (35 ref) —Journal 
abstract 
3686. Bond, N. W.; Sanger, D. J. & Blackman, D. E. 
Effects of d-amphetamine on the behavior of pigeons 
maintained by а second-order schedule о! 
reinforcement. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1975(Aug), Vol 194(2), 47 331. —Studied 
the effects of various doses of dextroamphetamine on the 
responding of 2 male pigeons expc to a 2nd-order 
schedule of reinforcement. With this schedule, food was 
presented following the completion of a sequence of 3 2- 
min FI components. A visual stimulus was presented at 
the completion of each FI, including the one which was 
terminated with food. Ss' behavior was characterized by 
a pause immediately after each stimulus presentation 
followed by a gradual increase in response rate as the 
interval progressed. Amphetamine increased the low 
rates of responding which occurred aiti in each interval 
and decreased the high rates of responding at the end of 
each interval. These effects occurred whether responding 
preceded the presentation of food or the brief stimulus 
alone. — Journal abstract 
3687. Booth, D. A. & , Constance S. (U 
Birmingham, England) Relation of fatty acids to feeding 
behaviour: Effects of palmitic acid infusions, lighting 
variation and pent-4-enoate, insulin or propranolol 
injection. Physiology & Behavior, 1975(Nov), Vol 15(5), 
523-535. —Investigated phenomena which control circa- 
dian fent rhythms, using 97 male albino rats (Ех 
I-IV) and 49 male Sprague-Dawley rats (Exps V and VI). 
Infusion of palmitic acid iv in the day or in the night 
neither inhibited nor facilitated feeding. Results show 
only a night-phase inhibition when infusion a roached 
a calorically substantial rate, and this effect was 
produced both by the palmitic acid-albumin complex 
and by the albumin vehicle alone. The well-known 
increase in rate of feeding at light offset was closely 
controlled by lighting, y die than by duration of the 
daytime fat mobilizing phase. Pent-4-enoic acid did not 
increase food intake during the day. Insulin increased 
food intake not only by day when it would prevent fat 
mobilization, but abo at night, when no mobilization 
normally occurs. Propranolol, a blocker of beta adre- 
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nergic fat mobilization, had only inhibitory effects on 
feedin . Under isolation conditions, рар injec- 
tion skGriened the latency of meal by day, but so did 
saline injection. It is concluded that, although fat no 
doubt ultimately enters into the caloric control of 
feeding, there is as yet no evidence that circulating fatty 
acids have large short-term effects on food intake. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4688. Brazier, M. A.; Crandall, P. Н, & Walsh, С. О. 
(U California Medical Ctr, Los Angeles) Enh 
of EEG lateralizing signs in temporal lobe epilepsy: A 
trial of diazepam. RT Neurology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 51(1), 241-258. —Reports findings from 13 patients 
with intractable seizures in whom unequivocol lateraliz- 
ing signs were extremely difficult to obtain. On the basis 
that normal cerebral neurons react to iv diazepam (20 
mg) by giving fast activity in the EEG, this test was given 
interictally to differentiate, by Mere analysis, normal 
and abnormal responses in the EEG. Clinical and EEG 
data from scalp and deeply implanted electrodes, both 
ictally and interictally, are reported for each S. (25 ref) 

3689. Chris L. et al. (U Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Separation of inhibiting and stimulating 
effects of morphine on self-stimulation behaviour by 
intracerebral microinjections. Eiropan ine Phar- 
macology, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 44. . —Studied the 
effects on self-stimulation behavior of 5 ug morphine 
HCI applied into the ventricular system and into 
different areas in the brains of implanted male albino 
rats. Injections into the ventricular system and in areas 
intermediate between the posterior thalamus and 
the periacqueductal grey matter had biphasic effects: an 
inhibition followed by an excitation. Injections into the 

sterior hypothalamus resulted in increased self-stimu- 
lation, whereas injections into the periacqueductal grey 
matter and into the locus coeruleus were only inhibiting. 
—Journal abstract. 

3690. Bronaugh, R. L.; Tabak, J.; Ohashi, T. & 
Goldstein, M. (New York U Medical Ctr, Neurochemis- 
try Lab) The effect of butaclamol and of other 

agents on the apomorphine-elicited inhib- 
ition of synaptosomal tyrosine hydroxylase activity. 
Psyc rmacology Communications, 1975, Vol (5), 
501-510. —Studied the effects of 2 enantiomers of 
butaclamol and several neuroleptics on the apomor- 
phine-elicited inhibition of synaptosomal tyrosine hy- 
droxylase activity in male rats. Using 2 criteria, rr 
concentrations of шшер required to reverse en- 
Урап inhibition maximally or by 25%, the order of 
fl ing potency was as follows: (+) butaclamol, 
luphenazine, haloperidol, pimozide, and chlorproma- 
zine. Results suggest that the reversal of apomorphine- 
elicited inhibition of synaptosomal tyrosine h: 
activity is a valid test ЧОН for onsen e 
rus r screening antipsychotic 


L^ Brown, Patricia A.; Brown, Thomas 
E H. & 
Lone cp ya Joan. (NASA Ames Research Ctr. 
Biomedical Research Div, Moffett Field, CA) Histamine 
Sciences, IN16(Feh), Vol 180), SO 964. nee Life 
, ^ , . —Resul 
female Sprague-Dawley rats given mene 


Teceptor antagonist, support the hypothesi i 
mine mediates both stress and аа аа 
ulceration Ьу а mechanism involving the histamine Н. 

receptor. (30 ref) dins 
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3692. Brown, Roger M. & Seiden, Lewis S. (U 
Chicago) Interresponse time changes as a function of 
water deprivation and amphetamine. Journal of Pharma- 
cology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(May), Vol 
193(2), 701-712. — Used 3 schedules of water reinforce- 
ment (FR-20, FI-90 sec, and VI-20 sec) to study how 
interresponse time (IRT) distributions are influenced by 
water deprivation ог ip administration of dextro- 
(0.25-2.25 mg/kg) or levoamphetamine (0.7 5-6.75 
mg/kg) Sprague-Dawley rats. Baseline IRT distributions 
depended on the reinforcement schedule. Short IRTs 
that characterized FR-20 performance were resistant to 
increasing doses of amphetamine, but were increased 
with decreasing water deprivation. Ss on a FI-90 sec 
schedule showed a decreased postreinforcement pause 
IRT after amphetamine, but an increased pause after 
access to water. On the VI schedule, making water 
available before the session lowered the amphetamine 
dose-response curve along the vertical axis, suggesting 
that amphetamine did not mimic satiation, In most cases 
the effect of amphetamine and changing levels of water 
deprivation were dissimilar in their effects on IRT 
distributions, suggesting that amphetamine does not 
exert its major action on behavior through its adipsic 
effect. (25 ref) —Joüurnal abstract. 

3693. Bueno, О. F.; Carlini, E. А.; Finkelfarb, Estera 
& Suzuki, Jacira S. (Escola Paulista de Medicina, São 
Paulo, Brasil) A*-Tetrahydrocannabinol, ethanol, and 
amphetamine as discriminative stimuli-generalization 
tests with other drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 
46(3), 235-243. —34 male Wistar albino rats in 3 groups 
(A, B, C) were trained in a T maze to discriminate 
between drug- and control solution-induced internal 
discriminative stimuli. The drugs (administered ip) used 
to induce discriminative stimuli were A9-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol (A9-THC), 5.0 mg/kg (Group A); ethanol, 1.2 
g/kg (Group B), and amphetamine, 1.0 m /kg (Group 
C). After discrimination acquisition several drugs were 
tested for generalization in each roup. Group A was 
tested with A8-THC, cannabidiol (CBD), cannabinol 
(CBN), ethanol, pentobarbital, chlorpromazine, amphe- 
tamine, and apomorphine; only A&-THC and CBN 
induced A9-THC-like p Group B was tested 
with A9-THC, A*-THC, CBD, CBN, pentobarbital, and 
amphetamine; ntobarbital induced ethanol-like re- 
sponse. Group C was tested with A9-THC, apomorphine, 
and ethanol; A9-THC and a morphine elicited amphe- 
tamine-like responses. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3694. Byrd, Larry D. (Emory U, Yerkes Regional 
Primate Research Ctr) Contrasting effects of morphine 
on schedule-controlled behavior in the chimpanzee and 
baboon. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Thera- 
peutics, 1975(Jun), Vol 193(3), 861-869. — Maintained 
keypressing in 2 chimpanzees and 3 baboons under a 
wy FI-10 min and FR-30 schedule of food delivery. 
The acute intramuscular administration of morphine 
(0.1-3.0 mg/kg) prior to selected 2-hr sessions increased 
mean rates of responding under the FI schedule in the 
chimpanzee, but decreased responding in the baboon. A 
dose of 3.0 mg/kg of morphine increase respondin 
under the FI schedule in the chimpanzee 4-fold an 
decreased it in the baboon to less than 25% of control 
levels. Mean response rates under the FR schedule were 
also increased by morphine in the chimpanzee but were 
little affected in the baboon except at the higher doses. 
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Respiratory rate in the chimpanzee was markedly 
depressed at 5.6 mg/kg of morphine, and one died. А 
similar depression of respiration was not observed in the 
baboon even at a dose of 10.0 mg/kg. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3695. Cerletti, Chiara; Keinath, Susan H.; Reiden| 
Marcus M. & Adler, Martin W. (Temple U Mesi 
School) Chronic morphine administration: Plasma levels 
and withdrawal syndrome in rats. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 353-327. 
—Morphine, administered to Sprague-Dawley rats over 
65 hrs either by the simultaneous implantation of 2 75- 
mg pellets, or by a series of twice daily 20 or 30 mg/kg 
injections, produced dependence as indicated by the 
Precipitation of the abstinence syndrome with the 
antagonist, naloxone. Plasma morphine levels, analyzed 
fluorometrically at various times during the treatment 
procedures, revealed peak concentrations that were 3- or 
4-fold higher for injected Ss than the maximum steady- 
state level established in pellet-implanted Ss. (19 ref) 

3696. Christy, Daniel & Reid, Larry. (Bradley U) 
Methods of deconditioning persisting avoidance: 
Amphetamine and amobarbital as adjuncts to response 
prevention. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 175-177. —Trained 46 adult male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to avoid footshock in an automated 
I-way avoidance box by climbing to a retractable ledge. 
After avoidance was well established (50 trials on 3 
consecutive days), footshock was terminated, Groups 
then received bc sind prevention (a forced stay on the 
grid by prolonged ledge retraction) under the influence of 
a placebo, 1 of 2 doses (2 or 10 mg/kg) of amphetamine, 
or 1 of 2 doses (10 or 20 mg/kg) of amobarbital. One 
group received no treatment. Three days after treatment 
procedures, Ss were tested for persistence of Baie 
without further footshock. Response prevention by itself 
attenuated persistent responding compared to no treat- 
ment, and the only drug that further attenuated 
persisting responding was the low dose of amphetamine. 
—Journal abstract. 

3697. Colpaert, Francis C.; Niemegeers, Carlos J. & 
Janssen, Paul A. (Janssen Pharmaceutica Research Lab, 
Beerse, Belgium) On the ability of narcotic antagonists 
to produce the narcotic cue. Journal of ae ah & 
етш Therapeutics, 1976(Apr) Vol 191(1), 
180-187. —Investigated the ability of narcotic antago- 
nists to produce the narcotic cue in 16 male Wistar rats 
trained to discriminate subcutaneous fentanyl (0.04 
mg/kg) from solvent. The partial his cim pentazo- 
cine, cyclazocine, and nalorphine were found to possess 
narcotic cuing activity, whereas naloxone lacked any 
such action at doses ур to 160 mg/kg. The relationship 
between the present findings and the ability of these 
drugs to produce opiate-like subjective effects in humans 
is discussed. It is concluded that the experimental 
procedure used may contribute significantly to the 
preclinical evaluation of drug abuse liability. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3698. Costall, Brenda & Naylor, Robert J. (U 
Bradford Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacolo- 
gy, nd issociation of stereotyped biting respon- 
sesa 


oro-bucco-lingual dyskinesias. European Journal 
» 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 423-429. —Com- 
tic and related agents required to 
biting-gnawing-licking response 
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induced in male Dunkin-Hartley guinea pigs by systemi- 
cally administered apomorphine and dextroampheta- 
mine or by ine (DA) administered bilaterally into 
the striatum. Haloperidol, lenperone, fluphenazine (0.5-8 
mg/kg ip). and fluspirilene (0.125-8 mg/kg ip) inhibited 
stereotyped behavior induced by apomorphine and 
amphetamine, but doses up to 16 mg/kg ip failed to 
modify the dyskinesias induced by intrastriatal DA. 
Pimozide abolished the stereotypies (0.125-8 mg/kg їр), 
but 16 mg/kg also abolished the DA-induced dyskinesi- 
as Oxiperomide and spiroxatrine possessed marked 
antidyskinetic (1-2 mg/kg ip) and antistereotypic (0.25-2 
mg/kg ip) properties. ioridazine, clothiapine, cloza- 
pine, sulpiride, and metoclopramide were pn 
inactive the stereotypies and dyskinesias, al- 
though 1.25-5 mg/kg subcutaneous morphine effectively 
abolished stereotyped behavior, and the DA-induced 
dyskinesias were inhibited in a small proportion of Ss. It 
is su that the DA mechanisms involved with 
ypy induction differ from those activated by 
intrastriatally administered DA to induce abnormal oro- 
facial movements, and that, since only the effects of 
intrastriatal DA showed the same relative degree of 
resistance to neuroleptic inhibition as clinical dyskinesi- 
as, this may be more applicable to the clinical situation 


: 


than the si model. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
3699. Cox, & Lomax, Peter. (U California 
Medical School, Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) Brain 
Meran peti Pepe Biochemisti Wed 
. ‚ Bioci 4 
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ence and withdrawal in rats. Journal of Pharmacology & 
1976(Mar) Vol 190. 
behavior induced 


pim ror ye es ione 
of Pharmacology, 1976(Feb), Vol 35(2), 261-273. —In 6 
ts the effects of PCA on the startle response in 

male Sprague-Dawley albino rats were investigated. 
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15 min after 5 m PCA ip, startle amplitude was 
inhibited. 2-15 hrs after PCA, startle was facilitated. 
Rate of habituation was not altered. Both the inhibitory 
and excitatory effects of PCA were blocked by pretreat- 
ment with para-chlorophenylalanine but not by alpha- 
methylparatyrosine. 24 hrs, 1 wk, and 4 wks after PCA, 
initial startle amplitude was unchanged, but PCA 
increased rate of sensitization over successive tone 
blocks. Increased sensitization was most pronounced at 
10 mg/kg and absent at 2.5 mg/k The early inhibitory 
effect of PCA but not the later facilitatory effect was 
eliminated by reducing the level of background noise. 
Results suggest that inhibition of startle sensitization is 
associated with enhanced release of serotonin (5-HT), 
whereas enhancement of startle sensitization is associat- 
ed with 5-HT depletion. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3703. Edward F.; Vasko, Michael R. & 
Wilson, Ann E. (U Michigan) Mixed depressant and 
stimulant actions of morphine and their relationship to 
brain acetylcholine. Life Sciences, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(4), 
361-376. —Analyzes the role of acetylcholine (ACh) in 
several complex biphasic actions of morphine. The 
narcotic agoni die iot: involving ACh, which posits 
that morphine luces ACh release from neural tissue 
| ione ly from cholinergic neurons), is discussed. 

actors which have a direct relation to this antirelease 


effect. of карш ere gy у biphasic effects of 
behavior and apy se Күзен узен 0 
effects, and effects on brain ACh—are explored, with 


illustrative data from published experimental studies. It 
is concluded that (a) in most species of animals, 
morphine has mixed t and stimulant actions 
and (b) the initial behavioral depressant actions seem to 
be correlated. with а decrease in brain ACh utilization 
and/or turnover, and the subsequent stimulant actions 
with an increase in ACh utilization and/or turnover. The 
critical question, however, of whether narcotic euphoria 
and drug-secking behavior are due to morphine's 

t or stimulant effects remains unanswered. It is 
urged that future studies take into account the factors 
which have been cited, when drawing conclusions about 
the logical effects of morphine. (82 ref) —B. 


Trygg; Kilduff, Raymond A. & Rummo, 
^ уй lora of alcohol on odor 
Chemical Senses & Flavor, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(3), 
323-329, —A detection experiment with 14 aid 
adults showed that Ss whose blood alcohol level was 
approximately 70 mg% were more sensitive to a “burnt” 
odor icol) than were controls. No significant effect 
was associated with the duration of time since drinkin; 
(0-200 min), as indicated by rates of both hits and false 
alarms. It is suggested that this dosage of alcohol might 
not have an adverse effect on an individuals ability to 
detect smoke or similar signs of danger. Two explana- 
lions are provided to account for these findings: (a) 
Alcohol may produce a disinhibition favoring perform- 
cg in relatively easy tasks such as simple reaction time. 
) Alcohol may affect the accessibility of odorous 
— at the olfactory epithelium. (17 ref) —Journal 


3705. Evans, Hugh L. (U Rochester Medi 

A effects on visual decision Mellon 
у: related to stimulus control. Journal of Pharmacolo- 

gy & Experimental Therapeutics, 1915(Oct), Vol 195(1), 
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105-113. —Stumptail monkeys performed a discrete 
trial, 3-choice visual discrimination controlled by the 
shape of the visual stimuli, Strength of the stimuli in 
controlling behavior was systematically related to lumi- 
nance. Low luminance provided weak control, resulting 
in low discrimination accuracy, low response probability, 
and maximal sensitivity to scopolamine (7.5-60 ng/kg). 
In contrast, high luminance provided strong control of 
behavior and attenuated the effects of scopolamine. 
Methylscopolamine had no effect in doses of 30-90 
ng/kg. Scopolamine effects resembled the effects of 
reducing stimulus control in undrugged monkeys. Since 
behavior under weak control seems to be especially 
Sensitive to drugs, manipulations of stimulus control may 
be useful whenever determination of the minimally 
effective dose is important. Results are interpreted as 
ific visual effects of the drug, since nonsensory 
actors such as baseline response rate, reinforcement 
schedule, training history, motor performance, and 
motivation were controlled. —Journal abstract, 

3706. Feigley, David A.; Beakey, William & Saynisch, 
Michael J. (Rider Coll, Lawrenceville, NJ) Effect of 
scopolamine on the reactivity of the albino rat to 
footshock. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Mar) Vol 4(3), 255-258. — Tested 9 S rague- 
Dawley female albino rats for escape latencies followin, 
unsignaled presentations of footshock in a 2-chambe 
shuttlebox to determine if anticholinergic drugs altered 
reactions to footshock. Different intensities of footshock 
(0, 0.04, 0.07, and 0.10 mA) were varied orthogonally 
with various doses of ip injected зории hydro- 
bromide (0, 1.0, 4.0, and 160 mg/kg). Shock trials were 
randomly alternated with nonshock (pseudoshock) trials 
to estimate any drug-induced activity increase which 
might occur independently of any alteration in reactivit 
to adverse stimulation. Scopolamine Коше a signifi- 
cant increase in reactivity to footshock (ie shorter 
escape latencies) at near-threshold intensities as well as 
producing the expected increase in general activity, (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3707. Fonseca, Norlándio M.; Sell, Ari B. & Carlini, E. 
A. (U Federal do Rio de Janeiro Inst de Ciências 
Biomédicas, Brasil) Differential behavioral responses of 
male and Penn adult eid treated with nd 
ic di in neonatal stage. Psychopharmacologia, 
1976 Vol 46(3), 263-268. —Male and female Wistar fats 
received during infancy either handling or subcutaneous 
injections of saline, phenobarbital, haloperidol, diazep- 
am, chlorpromazine, and amphetamine. On reachin, 
adulthood, Ss’ behavior was measured in an open-fiel 
arena and in a Lashley III maze. Saline injections per se 
affected the behavior of males but were unable to change 
that of females. The drugs provoked increased ambula- 
tion and/or decreased defecation of males in the open 
field, whereas with the females e acer was 
observed. Consequently, the carly g treatments 
abolished the ena differences normally observed in 
ambulation and defecation of rats, Four of the 5 
tested deteriorated the maze performance of both male 
and female Ss. (29 ref) сете Teh na p) 

3708. Frederickson, Robert C. (Eli 
Research Lab, Indi lis, IN) Morphine withdrawal 
response and cholinergic activity. Nature, 
1975(Sep), Vol 257(5522), 131-132. —Notes that many 
studies testing the hypothesis of the role of acetylcholine 
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(ACh) in withdrawal phenomena have neglected to 
differentiate between peripheral interference with expres- 
sion and central interference with initiation of the signs 
of withdrawal by the various drugs examined. In the 
present study, 48 hrs after morphine dependence was 
established. їп male Sprague-Dawley rats, withdrawal 
was precipitated by subcutaneous naloxone (0.03-3.0 
mg/kg). Withdrawal signs were classified into 2 groups: 
those with a strong voluntary component which were 
influenced by muscarinic or antimuscarinic drugs by 
action in the CNS and those with a strong autonomic or 
peripheral parasympathetic component that were influ- 
enced by the above types of drugs in the periphery. 
Eserine sulphate and atropine sulfate ог atropine 
methylnitrate (cholinergic and anticholinergic agents, 
respectively) were injected ip 30 min before naloxone, 
Results provide further evidence for an important role of 
ACh in morphine withdrawal but do not support the 
previous hypothesis of a cholinergic crisis resulting from 
excessive release of ACh onto supersensitive receptors. 
On the contrary, the specific derangement in central 
cholinergic function which occurs after naloxone is ge 
to a morphine-dependent animal appears to a 
cholinergic deficit The most effective alleviation of 
withdrawal stress, as indicated by the present data, seems 
to be a combination of a central muscarinic action plus a 
peripheral muscarinic blockade, —L. Gorsey. 

709. Frumkin, Kenneth. (Hahnemann Medical Coll) 
Differential potency of taste and audiovisual stimuli in 
the conditioning of morphine withdrawal in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(3), 245-248. —67 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats were made morphine-dependent by 
subcutaneous pellet implantation and then were injected 
ip with naloxone to precipitate withdrawal. Ss that 
underwent naloxone-precipitated withdrawal in the 
presence of both ноу and audiovisual stimuli 
subsequently avoided the taste cue, but not the audiovi- 
sual one. It is concluded that all environmental stimuli 
do not associate equally with withdrawal in the rat. The 
role of stimulus factors should be investigated in other 
forms of narcotic-related conditioning. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

3710. Gerald, Michael C. & Richter, Nancy A. (Ohio 
State U, Coll of Pharmacy) Studies on the effects of 
histaminergic agents on seizure susceptibility in mice. 
Psyci rmacología, 1976 Vol 46(3), 277-282. —Experi- 
mental results in male CD-1 albino mice made suscepti- 
ble to pentylenetetrazol-induced clonic and tonic sei- 
zures fail to offer conclusive proof of the involvement of 
the central histaminergic system in convulsive disorders. 
However, findings suggest the Po ША! this system 
ET play a role as a mediator of this behavior. (30 ref) 

711. Gianutsos, Gerald & Lal, Harbans. (Michigan 
past Neary QU M Ши ation 9t chol and 
anticholinergic drugs chronic haloperidol: Indirect 
evidence for cholinergic hyposensitivity. Life Sciences, 
1976(Mar), Vol 18(5), 515-520. —Following repeated 
treatment with haloperidol, spontaneous locomotor 
activity and the locomotor stimulation produced by 
amphetamine and the anticholinergic, dexetimide, was 
enhanced in male Long-Evans rats compared with 
normal controls. The reduction in locomotor activity 
produced by the cholinergic agonist, philocarpine, was 
retarded following this treatment. Results Suggest that a 


dopaminergic supersensitivity and a cholinergic hypo- _ 
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between naloxone and the analgesics. This finding 
extends to intracranial self-stimulation the generality of a 
previous report of interactions between dextroampheta- 
mine and naloxone on behavior in the rat. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3724. Hudick, James P.; Wajda, Isabel J. & Lajtha, 
Abel. (New York State Research Inst for Neurochemistry 
& Drug Addiction, New York) The amphetamine- 
induced inhibition of dopamine biosynthesis in rat 
striatum. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 35(2), 389-392. —Amphetamine has been used 
successfully to relieve tension and anxiety in hyperkinet- 
ic children. The present study investigated the action of 
amphetamine on dopamine (DA) synthesis in postnatal 
rats and the action of haloperidol as a possible agent for 
reversing the depressant effect on DA synthesis. Dex- 
troamphetamine and haloperidol were administered 
subcutaneously to Wistar rats less than 2 wks of age and 
ip to older Ss. In vitro determinations indicated that the 
DA biosynthetic machine of intact synaptosomes of 
the striatum showed a 5-fold increase in development 
from 3-day-old neonates to adults and was full 
developed 2-3 wks after birth. Concurring with this 
development was the appearance 2 wks after birth of a 
regulatory mechanism(s) through which amphetamine in 
vivo induced an inhibition of DA biosynthesis. The 
inhibition was not appreciably reversed by haloperidol. 
—Journal abstract. 

3725. lida, Shoichi & Hikichi, Mikio. (Hokkaido U, 
Dentistry School, Sapporo, Japan) Effect of taurine on 
ethanol-induced sleeping time in mice. Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 19-26. —In a 
study with male albino mice (dd strain), the depressant 
effect of ethanol (4 Ep was reduced by simultaneous ip 
injection of taurine (15-100 mg/kg). Taurine was the 
only one of 9 amino acids that caused significantly 
reduced sleeping time when administered simultaneously 
with ethanol. (33 ref) 

3726. Iwatsubo, Katysuya & Clouet, Doris H. (New 
York State Drug Abuse Control Commission, Testing & 
Research Lab, Brooklyn) Dopamine-sensitive Fe is den 
cyclase of the caudate nucleus of rats treated with 
morphine or haloperidol. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1975(Aug), Vol 24(16), 1499-1503. —Results of compar- 
ing the effects of morphine and haloperidol in both in 
vivo and in vitro experiments with male Wistar rats 
suggest that, while haloperidol has a direct effect on the 
dopamine receptor-associated cyclase activity, morphine 
must act by another mechanism. Findings also suggest 
that chronic use of either drug produces enhanced 
dopamine sensitivity. (27 ref) 

3727. Jerussi, P. & Glick, Stanley D,. (Mt 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) Spontane- 
ous and drug-induced rotation (circling behavior) in the 
Mongolian gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 241-244. —Tested 8 
normal female gerbils for spontaneous and drug-induced 
rotation in an automated rotometer. When tested 
without any drug every other day for 5 test sessions, each 
S displayed significant rotation that was consistent in 

direction and magnitude from session to session. Apo- 
morphine and dextroamphetamine potentiated whereas 
haloperidol antagonized the Ss’ spontaneous rotational 
behavior. In previous work with rats and mice, drug- 
induced rotation has been attributed to an asymmetry in 


nigro-striatal function. The occurrence of spontancous 
BOR in gerbils suggests that gerbils have normally а 
much larger asymmetry. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. A 

3728. Johnson, L. C.; Hanson, К. & Bickford, К. G. 
(US Naval Health Research Ctr, San Diego, CA) Effect 
of flurazepam on sleep spindles and K-complexes. 
Electroencephalography _& Clinical Кг ло у, 
1976(Jan), Vol 40(1), 67-77. —Studied the effect of 30 
mg flurazepam administered over 7 nights on the EEG of 
5 adults, aged 23-42 yrs. Four placebo baseline nights 
and 3 placebo withdrawal nights were also recorded. For 
4 of the Ss, a nondrug and nonplacebo follow-up record 
was obtained 4-6 wks later. All Ss complained of either 
sleep onset greater than 45 min, sleep length of less than 
6 hrs, or 2 or more sleep awakenings. There were no 
significant differences in spinde rate per minute amon; 
baseline nights and the follow-up record. By the 2ni 
drug night, spindle had significantly increased over the 
baseline rate. Linear contrast analysis indicated that for 
all Ss there was significant increase of spindle rate over 
drug nights. The rate per minute of K-complexes 
significantly decreased during drug administration. (43 
ref) —Journal summary. 

3729. Kakihana, Ryoko & Moore, Jerome A. (Stanford 
U Medical School) Circadian rhythm of corticosterone 
in mice: The effect of chronic consumption of alcohol. 
Pychopharinacalogia; 1976, Vol 46(3), 301-305. —The 
effect of chronic consumption of alcohol on the 
circadian variations of the plasma corticosterone was 
investigated in 114 DBA/2J male mice. After 15 wks of 
alcohol consumption (3.8% w/v for the Ist wk and 7.5% 
for subsequent weeks), the alcohol groups exhibited a 
flattened circadian corticosterone curve, the level being 
intermediate between the peak and through values of the 
water control groups. The diurnal patterns of food and 
liquid consumption were still present at the 10th wk of 
alcohol treatment in the alcohol oups, although the 
absolute amount of food and liquid consumed at each of 
the 6-hr intervals was somewhat different between the 
alcohol and water groups. Blood alcohol showed a 
at early morning with the mean of 100 mg/100ml, but 
the levels of alcohol during the remaining periods were 
remarkably stable, the means ranging from 30 to 46 
mg/100 ml. Chronic consumption of alcohol, even 
relatively low concentrations, appears to affect the 
neural sites in the CNS controlling the circadian rhythm 
of ACTH release. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3730. Kay, Edwin J. (Lehigh U) Aversive effects of 
repeated injections of THC in rats. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1051-1054. —Expo- 

185 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats to a novel 
substance (.1% sodium saccharin) paired with 0, .25, .5, 
10, 20, and 40 mg/kg of A®-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) for 1, 6, or 12 days. In a subsequent test, all 
groups showed a decrease preference for saccharin as the 


dosage of THC was increased. Results indicate that THC 


is aversive in multiple as well i injecti 
—Journal abstract. T оше ще 


3731. Kobayashi, Masafumi & Arai, Etsuroh. (Nihon U 


School of Dentistry, Tokyo, Japan) Eff 
ne x and nialamide on шы ake i уы 
'а n methamphetamine levels of adrenalec- 
дун ion a gchopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3) 
RA experiments, cortisone, aldosterone, or 
е was administered ip to adrenalectomized or 
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sham-operated male Wistar albino rats for 7 days, and 
methamphetamine was injected 24 hrs after the last 
injection of these compounds. Stereotyped head move- 
ment and licking activity were scored 5, 30, and 60 min 
after methamphetamine injection, and, in parallel, brain 
methamphetamine levels in similarly treated Ss were 
measured 5, 30, and 60 min after the methamphetamine 
injection. Adrenalectomy depressed sterotyped head 
movements but enhanced the brain amphetamine accu- 
mulation. Nialamide, but not the hormones, further 
increased the amphetamine accumulation in adrenalec- 
tomized Ss. No drugs had any effect on the ampheta- 
mine-induced head movement suppressed by adrenalec- 
tomy. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3732. Kokkinidis, Larry; Walsh, Michael D.; Lahue, 
Robert & Anisman, Hymie. (Carleton U, Ottawa, 
Canada) Tolerance to d-amphetamine: Behavioral 
specificity. Life Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 18(9), 913-917. 
—Investigated the tolerance of 8 C57BL/6 mice to 
repeated administration of d-amphetamine. In a Y-maze 
exploratory task, Ss tended to enter that compartment 
which was least recently visited (spontaneous alterna- 
tion). Low doses of d-amphetamine (1.0 mg/kg) reduced 
alternation to chance levels, while high doses (10.0 
mg/kg) resulted in Ss successively visiting only 2 
compartments of the Y-maze (perseveration). Following 
ol d-amphetamine injection (1.0 or 10.0 mg/kg) over a 
30-day period, tolerance to the d-amphetamine induced 
perseveration was observed; however, chronic ampheta- 
mine treatment did not modify the locomotor stimulat- 
ing effects of d-amphetamine or the reduction of 
alternation to chance levels produced by low doses of the 
drug. It was hypothesized that tolerance to d-ampheta- 
mine occurs exclusively to behaviors mediated by 
norepinephrine. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3733. Landauer, Ali A.; Jellett, Leon B. & Kirk, John. 
(U Western Australia, Nedlands) Propranolol and 
skilled human performance. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 283-287. —In a double- 
blind crossover experiment 18 male undergraduates 
received on one occasion 6 doses of 40 mg propranolol 
and on the other placebo. Medication was given at 6-hr 
intervals. One hour after the last capsule was ingested Ss 
were measured with various physiological and behavioral 
tests. At the conclusion of testing mean plasma propra- 
nolol concentration was 67.6 ng/ml. Propranolol signifi- 
cantly reduced systolic blood pressure and heart rate. 
There was an increased variability on 1 behavioral 
measure, but the results of other tests were not affected. 
Findings are discussed in terms of therapeutic use of this 
and other f-adrenergic receptor blocking agents. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3734. Lassen, Jørgen B. (Dept of Pharmacology, 
Soeborg, Denmark) Inhibition and potentiation of 
apomorphine-induced hypermotility in rats by neurolep- 
tics. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
36(2), 385-393. —Investigated the effect of apomorphine 
(AP) in female Wistar rats; 0.25-5 mg/kg administered 
subcutaneously (sc) produced a brief abnormal hyper- 
motility consisting mainly of locomotion and sniffing, 
AP was adminstered to Ss pretreated sc with various 
drugs. AP hypermotility was antagonized by 12 neuro- 
leptics from different chemical groups. The AP inhibito- 
ry effect of 5 neuroleptics was decreased when the 
interval between pretreatment and AP administration 
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was increased from 0.5 to 4 hrs. Clozapine was the only 
neuroleptic showing no inhibition but potentiation at 4 
hrs. Mepazine, a phenothiazine lacking antipsychotic 
effects, as well as the noradrenaline receptor blockers 
aceperone and phenoxybenzamine, did not inhibit AP 
hypermotility. When AP was given 24 hrs after haloperi- 
dol and clozapine, both neuroleptics showed AP potenti- 
ation. The AP inhibition and potentiation after а single 
administration of the neuroleptics is presumably due to 
selective blockade and subsequent supersensitivity of 
some dopamine receptors. (51 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3735. Leander, J. David. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Rate-dependent effects of drugs: II. 
Effects of some major tranquilizers on multiple fixed- 
ratio, fixed-interval schedule performance. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(May), 
Vol 193(2), 689—700. —Determined the effects of 11 
tranquilizers on the rate of conditioned keypecking of 4 
male White Carneaux pigeons under a multiple FR-30, 
FI-5 min schedule of food presentation, Chlorpromazine, 
prochlorperazine, perphenazine, chlorprothixene, and 
tetrabenazine decreased responding more within the FI 
than within the FR component and also produced rate- 
dependent effects within the FI component, increasing 
low rates early in the FI but decreasing the high rates in 
the terminal parts. Triflupromazine, trifluoperazine, 
fluphenazine, and haloperidol also decreased responding 
more within the FI than the FR component, but did not 
produce rate-dependent effects. Promazine and benzqui- 
namide decreased responding more within the FR than 
the FI component and also produced rate-dependent 
effects within the FI. There was a structure-activity 
relationship between the chemical group on the benzene 
ring of the phenothiazine nucleus and the rate-dependent 
effect on responding within the FI. (36 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3736. Leander, J. David; McMillan, D. E. & Harris, L. 
S. (U North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
Effects of narcotic agonists and antagonists on sched- 
ule-induced water and morphine ingestion. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 195(2), 271-278. —Maintained a pattern of lever- 
pressing and schedule-induced polydipsia in rats by an 
FI-90 sec schedule food presentation. The effects of 
acute morpine, methadone, nalorphine, naloxone, penta- 
zocine, and cyclazocine were studied in controls (mor- 
phine-free) and those maintained on 200 mg/kg/day oral 
injections of morphine. The effects of morphine, nalor- 
phine, and naloxone also were studied in Ss that drank 
morphine solution. All 6 drugs decreased drinking, 
pentazocine and naloxone increased leverpressing, and 
morphine, methadone, nalorphine, and cyclazocine 
decreased leverpressing in the morphine-free Ss. In the 
morphine-maintained Ss, the dose-effect curves for both 
leverpressing and drinking measures for naloxone, nalor- 
phine, pentazocine, and cyclazocine indicated an in- 
creased sensitivity to the antagonists, while the dose- 
effect curves for morphine and methadone indicated 
tolerance to these drugs. Morphine and methadone 
injections increased drinking, but none of the drugs 
increased leverpessing in the morphine-maintained Ss. In 
the morphine-drinking Ss, morphine decreased lever- 
pressing at doses that left licking rates unaffected. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3731. Lecanuet, J. P.; Alexinsky, T. & Chapouthier, G. 

(LPN-CNRS, Gif-sur-Yvette, France) The following 
response in chicks: Conditions for the resistance of 
consolidation to a disruptive agent. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 291-304. —In 11 experiments with 
a total of 800 domestic Warren chicks, halothane 
anesthesia given immediately after an imprinting session 
had a disruptive effect on following behavior when tested 
3 days later in a retention session. The magnitude of this 
effect varied with the length of the imprinting and 
disappeared for durations longer than 4 min. A detailed 
analysis of the dynamics of imprinting also showed that 
the Ss' performance during the imprinting session, 
regardless of its duration, acted on the consolidation 
process. Results confirm the existence of a consolidation 
process in this particular type of learning. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3738. Liebman, Jeffrey M. & Segal, David S. (U 
California Medical School, San Diego) Lack of tolerance 
or sensitization to the effects of chronic d-ampheta- 
mine on substantia nigra self-stimulation. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 21 1-220. — The effects of 
repeated administration of dextroamphetamine on intra- 
cranial self-stimulation were investigated through sub- 
stantia nigra electrodes in 43 male Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Doses of amphetamine (0.1, 0.5, and 1.5 mg/kg), which 
facilitated barpressing for self-stimulation on the Ist day 

. of treatment, were administered 30 min before daily 
testing for 10-12 days. Self-stimulation rates on the last 
day of treatment did not differ significantly from that on 
the Ist day at any dose test. Results are in contrast to 
previous reports of progressive facilitation of locomotor 
activity and stereotypy by repeated dextroamphetamine 
administration. To the extent that self-stimulation in 
substantia nigra reflects the functional state of dopami- 
nergic neurotransmission, progressive augmentation of 
activity and stereotypy by repeated dextroamphetamine 
administration may not involve dopaminergic processes. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3739. MacPhail, Robert C. & Gollub, Lewis R. 
Separating the effects of response rate and 
reinforcement frequency in the rate-dependent effects 
of amphetamine and scopolamine on the schedule- 
controlled performance of rats and pigeons. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Aug), 
Vol 194(2) 332-342. —Rats and pigeons responded 
under 3-component multiple schedules of food reinforce- 
ment in which each component was associated with a 
separate stimulus condition and a schedule that arranged 
intermittent food delivery for appropriately spaced 
respondi ‚ In pigeons, 3 response rates were maintained 
with equal reinforcement frequency in the 3 components. 

With rats, the lowest response rate was associated with a 
higher reinforcement frequency. The effects of dex- 
troamphetamine in rats (0.05-0.6 mg) and pigeons 
(0.1-3.0 mg) were dose-related and associated with 
response rates under nondrug control conditions. Similar 
relations between drug effects and control rates were 
obtained in rats with scopolamine (0.0125-0.4 mg), with 
the exception that constant effects appeared at doses of 
0.1 mg and greater. Results show that the rate-dependent 
effects of amphetamine and scopolamine are primarily 
response-rate-dependent drug effects. —Journal abstract. 
3740. Malis, Jerry L.; Rosenthale, Marvin E. & 
Gluckman, Melvyn I. (Wyeth Lab Inc, Philadelphia, PA) 


INTERVENTION 


Animal pharmacology of Wy-16,225: A new analgesic 
agent. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Thera- 
peutics, 1975(Sep), Vol 194(3), 488-498. —Reports that 
the analgesic potency of Wy-16,225, a bridged aminote- 
tralin, in mice, rats, and primates was greater than 
morphine, while its antagonist potency was slightly less 
than that of nalorphine. The compound demonstrated 
properties unlike those of standard narcotic and narcotic 
antagonist agents and had a wide margin of safety. In 
dependence liability studies, Wy-16,225 neither acutely 
substituted for morphine nor produced direct depend- 
ence when administered chronically to monkeys. Wy- 
16,225 had no anti-inflammatory properties, was not 
constipating in rats, and had no significant cardiovascu- 
lar toxicity in dogs, and produced minimal respiratory 
depression in monkeys. —Journal abstract. : 
3741. McKearney, James W. (Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, Shewsbury, MA) Effects of d- 
amphetamine, morphine and chlorpromazine on re- 
sponding under fixed-interval schedules of food presen- 
tation or electric shock presentation. Journal of Pharma- 
соору & Experimental Шей, 1974(Jul), Vol 
190(1), 141-153. —Squirrel monkeys responded under FI 
3-, 5-, or 10-min schedules in which behavior was 
maintained either by food presentation or by a brief 
electric shock. In some Ss, food- and shock-presentation 
components were alternately present under a multiple 
schedule in which the presence of a given schedule 
component was correlated with a distinctive visual 
stimulus. Characteristic FI patterns of responding were 
maintained regardless of whether food or electric shock 
was presented. Dextroamphetamine (0.01-1.0 mg/kg) 
increased responding at intermediate doses and de- 
creased responding at the higher doses under both 
schedules. Morphine (0.03-1.0 mg/kg) produced increas- 
es in responding under the FI shock presentation, but 
decreased responding under the food presentation. 
Chlorpromazine (0.01-0.17 mg/kg) generally decreased 
responding under both FI «Ше, but decreases in 
responding were usually proportionately greater under 
shock schedules. The effects of amphetamine on FI 
performance were the same regardless of whether food or 
shock was used. In contrast, the effects of morphine, and 
to a lesser extent chlorpromazine, did seem to depend on 
whether responding was maintained by food or shock. 
—Journal abstract. 
. 3742. Melo, J. C. & Graeff, F. G. Effect of 
intracerebroventricular Bradykinin and related peptides 
on rabbit operant behavior. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Apr), Vol 193(1), 1-10. 
— Measured the dose-effect relationships of intraventri- 
cularly injected bradykinin, gly-arg-met-lys-bradykinin 
(GAML-bradykinin), synthetic substance P, and angiot- 
ensin II on leverlifting behavior of rabbits under a VI-72 
Sec schedule of sweetened water presentation. АП 
peptides used caused dose-dependent decreases in 
overall rates of VI responding in the following order of 
potency: angiotensin II > bradykinin = substance 
P > GAML-bradykinin. Two bradykinin-potentiating 
peptides slightly decreased overall response rates and 
caused a 10-20 fold potentiation of the rate-decreasing 
effect of bradykinin on responding. Both angiotensin П 
and bradykinin caused pauses in responding of dose- 
dependent duration at the beginning of the experimental 
Session that were followed by normal responding. 
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GAML-bradykinin had a delay of onset of 3-6 min in it 
effects on responding. In contrast, substance P caused 
decreases in response output and pauses of variable 
duration interspersed between periods of regular re- 
кыш After bradykinin or GAML-bradykinin, Ss 
showed decreased motility, ptosis, miosis, and lowered 
ears; after angiotensin II, Ss remained motionless but 
with wide open eyes, fully raised ears, and no miosis. 
Substance P caused restlessness and increased locomo- 
tion. These and previous biochemical data suggest that 
linear peptides may play a role in the functioning of the 
CNS. —Journal abstract. 

3743. Merlo, Alicia B.; Fabian, Haydée E.; 
Chemerinski, Elba & Billiet, Magda. (Consejo Nacional 
de Investigaciones Científicas y Técnias, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Effect of d-amphetamine, ethanol and 
genever on learning in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 239-242. — Studied 
the effect of oral administration of dextroamphetamine 
(5 mg/kg) ethanol (2.5 g/kg), genever (equivalent to 2.5 
g/kg ethanol) and the combinations dextroampheta- 
mine-ethanol and dextroamphetamine-genever on learn- 
ing in adult male Wistar rats (in groups of 6-12), using a 
shuttlebox in 4 sessions at 24-hr intervals. Acquisition 
was significantly favored by all treatments, being more 
constant in the 4 sessions when combinations dex- 
troamphetamine-ethanol and dextroamphetamine- 
genever were administered. —Journal abstract. 

3744. Michel, George F. (Boston U) Role of mate's 
previous experience in ring dove hormone-induced 
incubation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 90(5), 468-472. —Examined 
progesterone-induced incubation in 40 qus of adult ring 
doves, differing in their previous reproductive experience 
(courtship vs nest building) and the previous reproduc- 
tive experience of their mates (courtship vs nest building) 
during testing. Only the previous experience of the 
experimental S significantly affected the establishment of 
incubation during the 24-hr test period. More Ss 
experienced with nest building established incubation 
than did courtship-experienced Ss. The latency to enter 
the nest area and the latency to stand on the nest were 
affected by both the previous breeding experience of the 
S and the previous breeding experience of its mate. Nest- 
building-experienced males decreased the latencies of 
courtship-experienced Ss, and courtship-experienced 
mates increased the latencies of nest-building-experi- 
enced Ss. Males were not more affected by their mates’ 
experience than were females. Time spent on the nest 
was affected only by the S’s previous experience and sex. 
While the hypothesis that the behavior of the mate can 
affect a dove’s progesterone-induced incubation was not 
confirmed, it is concluded that the mate’s behavior can 
affect some of the components of nest responsiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 

3745. Miley, William M. & Shinn, Bruce. (Stockton 
State Coll) Effect of arousal by social isolation, 
grouping, and d-amphetamine on inter-male aggression 
in mice (Mus musculus). Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 635-638. —Randomly assigned 24 
adult male Swiss-Webster mice to 1 of 4 equal experi- 
mental groups—a socially isolated group (8 days) which 
received a high dose (4 mg/kg) of dextroam; hetamine 
prior to testing, a socially isolated group which received 
distilled water prior to testing, a social group of 6 (8 
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days) which received a high dose of dextroamphetamine 
prior to testing, and a social group of 6 which received 
distilled water prior to testing. In the tests in which 
experimental Ss were paired with stimulus Ss which had 
their olfactory bulbs removed, intermale aggression 
occurred even in the absence of aggressive retaliation by 
stimulus Ss. This suggests that mutual arousal is 
sufficient to initiate and maintain biting attacks; aggres- 
sive retaliation is not necessary. Also, extremely high 
arousal in experimental Ss induced by dextroampheta- 
mine and social isolation completely suppressed inter- 
male aggression, whereas neither variable did so alone. 
—Journal abstract. 

3746. Moffat, Joyce A. & Jhamandas, Khem. (Queen's 
U Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Canada) Effects of 
acute and chronic methadone treatment on the uptake 
of 3H-5-hydroxytryptamine in rat hypothalamus slices. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 
289-297. —Both chronic and acute injection of metha- 
done, but not morphine, inhibited the uptake of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) by female Sprague-Dawley 
rat hypothalamic slices. Findings demonstrate that (a) 
while the process of 5-HT uptake is sensitive to 
methadone, it is relatively insensitive to morphine, and 
(b) the effect of methadone persists for a considerable 
time after its withdrawal. (31 ref) 

3747. Mora, S.; Loizzo, A. & Longo, G. (U Chile, 
Faculty of Medicine, Santiago) Central effects of 
thyrotropin-releasing factor (TRF): Interaction with 
Some antipsychotic drugs. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(Mar) Vol 4(3, 279-282. — Reports 
experimental results with Swiss mice which shów that the 
behavioral effects (tremors, tail erection, and increased 
motility) of intracerebrally injected thyrotropin-releasing 
factor were enhanced by pretreatment with chlorproma- 
zine, reserpine, and sulpiride; haloperidol did not exert 
appreciable effects. Levodopa attentuated or abolished 
the potentiation. (18 ref) 

3748. Moran, Elaine C. & McKinney, William T. (U 
Wisconsin Medical School, Primate Lab, Madison) 
Effects of chlorpromazine on the vertical chamber 
syndrome in rhesus monkeys. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1409-1413. —Evalu- 
ated the effectiveness of chlorpromazine (2, 5, and 7.5 
mg/kg over 28 wks) in reversing the constellation of 
aberrant behaviors shown by 13 young rhesus monkeys 
in 3 groups that had been confined to a vertical chamber 
apparatus early in their development. Previous studies 
have shown that such periods of deprivation produce 
severe deficits in social behavior. There were no 
substantial beneficial effects of chlorpromazine treat- 
ment; however, there was a notable amount of spontane- 
ous improvement seen in all 3 groups. Implications for 
the use of the vertical chamber as a tool in research on 
psychopathological disorders are noted. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3749. Moskowitz, Herbert; Hulbert, Slade & 
McGlothlin, William Н. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Marihuana: Effects on simulated driving performance. 
Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 
45-50. —Tested the simulated driving performance of 23 
21-32 yr old males given either 0, 50, 100, or 200 meg/kg 
of A®-tetrahydrocannabinol on 4 different occasions. The 
simulator uses a car mounted on a chassis dynamometer 
facing a filmed scene subtending 160°. 25 performance 
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measures are derived based on steering wheel, brake, and 
accelerator pad usage, as well as speed and tracking. A 
visual search-and-recognition task based on random 
appearance of lights in the periphery is also included. 
There was little evidence for a significant effect of 
marihuana on car control and tracking. None of the 25 
car control-tracking scores was significantly changed by 
the treatments. However, there was a statistically 
significant does-related decrement in performance of the 
search-and-recogniton task. Marihuana produced in- 
creased errors in recognition of the lights and delayed 
response times to their appearance. Results suggest that 
the prime locus of marihuana impairment of driving 
performance is in its interference with perceptual 
processes. —Journal abstract. 

3750. Nisticò, Giuseppe; Stephenson, John D. & 
Preziosi, Paolo. (U Naples Inst of Pharmacology, Italy) 
Behavioural, electrocortical and body temperature 
effects of cholera toxin. European Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 459-462, —Intrahypothalamic 
infusion of cholera toxin in young Rhode Island Red 
chicks produced a dramatic dose-dependent increase in 
motor activity. Similar effects occurred in adult Ss after 
injection into the 3rd cerebral ventricle, hypothalamus, 
and paleostriatum augmentatum. Intraventricular and 
intrahypothalamic injection produced a biphasic hypert- 
hermic response. It is Suggested that cholera toxin in 
brain is a useful tool for studying molecular mechanisms 
mediating central dopaminergic functions. 

3751. Ogle, Clive W.; Turner, Paul & Markomihelakis, 
Harris. (St Bartholomew’s Hosp, London, England) The 
effects of high doses of oxprenolol and of propranolol 
on pursuit rotor performance, reaction time and critical 
flicker frequency. Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 
295-299. —The effects of oral oxprenolol (320 mg) or 
propranolol (240 or 320 mg) and of diazepam (5 mg) or 
lorazepam (2 mg) on pursuit rotor performance, reaction 
time, and critical flicker frequency were investigated in 6 
23-41 yr old healthy males in 3 double-blind studies. A 
240-mg dose of propranolol Significantly impaired 
pursuit rotor performance, but not 320 mg propranolol 
or oxprenolol. Both beta-adrenoceptor blockers did not 
affect reaction time or critical flicker frequency. Diazep- 
am impaired pursuit rotor performance and reaction 
time, but not critical flicker frequency. Lorazepam 
generally impaired all 3 parameters. Findings suggest 
that it is possis for beta-adrenoceptor blockers to 
depress skeletal muscle activity without having a central 
effect, as shown by impairment of CNS function tests 
which rely also on muscle activity without having a 
central effect, as shown by impairment of CNS function 
tests which rely also on muscle coordination, but not of 
those relying only on central activity. Results also show 
that single oral doses of oxprenolol or propranolol, as 
high as 320 mg, do not have central effects, and support 
the belief that small anxiolytic doses of these bloc ers 
exert their actions through peripheral blockade of beta- 
adrenoceptors. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3752. Patrick, Graham A.; Dewey, William А.; 
Spaulding, Theodore C. & Harris, Louis S. (Medical Coll 

of Virginia, Richmond) Relationship of brain morphine 
levels to analgesic activity in acutely treated mice and 
rats and in pellet-implanted mice. Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Jun), Vol 193(3), 
876-883. —Studied the relationship of fluorometrically 
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determined brain morphine concentration to tail-flick 
activity after acute ud chronic morphine treatment of 
Swiss-Webster mice and acute treatment of Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Brain morphine levels were uantitatively 
related to the analgesic effect on acute administration. 
Over a 90-min time course after acute subcutaneous 
injection, the analgesic effect of morphine in the tail-flick 
test lagged slightly behind morphine brain levels in both 
species. In mice subcutaneously implanted with mor- 
phine pellets, significant analgesia „and appreciable 
morphine brain levels occurred within 20-30 min. 
Increased brain morphine corresponded to increased 
analgesia at 1 and 4 hrs after implantation. Tolerance 
was evident by 24 hrs after implantation and was 
maximal at 72 hrs. Brain morphine remained elevated up 
to 144 hrs after implantation even though substantial 
encapsulation of the pellet occurred. When some pellets 
were removed at 74 hrs, brain morphine declined to 
control levels within 6 hrs, but significant tolerance 
persisted for at least 24 hrs. Results demonstrate that 
morphine is absorbed from the pellet up to 6 days after 
implantation and that the decreased analgesic activity 
observed in the latter times is due to tolerance to the 
narcotic and not to a decrease in absorption from the- 
pellet. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3753. Paulsen, Karen; Adesso, Vincent J. & Porter, 
John J. (Southern Illinois U) DDT: Effects on maternal 
behavior. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 5(2), 117-119. —Food containing concentrations of 
DDT was fed to 14 I-wk-pregnant primiparous albino 
Tats to examine the hypothesis that DDT produces 
hyperexcitability, which in turn affects maternal behav- 
ior. Results show low DDT (50 ppm) Ss exhibited 
significantly less nursing and greater rejection than high 


3754. Pinel, John P.; Mucha, R. Е, & Rovner, L. I. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Temporary ef. 
fects of periodic alcohol availability. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 227-232. — Both 11 experimental 
and 11 control black-hooded male rats received continu- 
OUS access to laboratory Chow, water, and а 20% ethanol 


Continuous access to the alcohol soluti 
—Journal abstract. RIA 
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60 min. The effect of ethanol on the startle response was 
poientiated by pretreatment of Ss with pimozide, 

aloperidol, and parachlorophenylanine but not by 
propranolol, phenoxybenzamine, a-methyltyrosine, or 
pargyline. After 3 wks on an ethanol-containing diet, the 
startle response was greater than that shown by Ss on the 
control isocaloric, sucrose-containing diet. After ethanol 
withdrawal, the startle response was further increased, 
with a peak about 9-12 hrs after discontinution of 
ethanol; thereafter, the response declined. This time 
course of heightened startle response during ethanol 
withdrawal corresponds to the time course of the 
activation of noradrenergic neurons during withdrawal. 
It appears that dopaminergic and serotonic neurons are 
involved in the mediation of the startle response in rats. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3756. Post, Robert M. & Rose, Harvey. (NIMH, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) Increasing effects of 
repetitive cocaine administration in the rat. Nature, 
1976(Apr), Vol 260(5553), 731—732. —In order to 
determine the effects of repeated administrations of 
cocaine on 16 male Sprague-Dawley rats, 8 Ss received ip 
injections of cocaine of 10 mg/kg once daily, with 2 
drug-free days each week; 8 additional saline-control Ss 
received an equal volume of injection on a similar basis. 
After a 20-min period of adaptation to a Plexiglas 
chamber, Ss were injected with cocaine or saline, 
replaced, and monitored in 10-min intervals for 90 min. 
Ss showed increased horizontal and vertical hyperactivi- 
ty and stereotypy in response to the repeated cocaine 
injections. Following the first few injections, Ss’ activity 
had returned toward the baseline by 60-90 min, while 
after 15 injections, the activity was still near peak levels. 
Whether tolerance can be manifested after repeated 
administrations of cocaine may depend not only on the 
Specific parameters studied, but also on the intermittent 
rather than continuous drug administration.- (32 ref) 
— M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

3757. Puech, Alain J.; Simon, Pierre & Boissier, 
Jacques-R. (Faculté de Médecine Pitié-Salpétriére, Ce- 
dex, France) Antagonism by sulpiride of three apomor- 
phine-induced effects in rodents. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 439-441. —Studied 
the effects of apomorphine (1 mg/kg, subcutaneously 
administered) on hypothermia and climbing behavior in 
male Swiss mice and on stereotyped behavior in male 
Wistar rats. Sulpiride antagonized the 2 effects in mice, 
but stereotyped behavior in rats remained unchanged. 
Pimozide and haloperidol antagonized the 3 effects. 
These results can be explained by the existence of 2 types 
of dopaminergic receptors or by the different accessibili- 
ty to identical dopaminergic receptors located in differ- 
ent CNS areas. —Journal abstract. 

3758. Redos, James D.; Hunt, Walter A. & Catravas, 
George N. (US Armed Forces Radiobiology Research 
Inst, Bethesda, MD) Lack of alteration in regional brain 
adenosine-3',5'-cyclic monophosphate levels after 
acute and chronic treatment with ethanol. Life Sciences, 
1976(May), Vol 18(9), 989-992. —Previously reported 
studies have suggested that acute and chronic treatment 
with ethanol induces alterations in adenosine-3',5-cyclic 
monophosphate (c-AMP) levels in the brain. Because the 
methods used in those studies to minimize postmortem 
accumulation of c-AMP are now considered to be 
inadequate, the effects of ethanol were reinvestigated 
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using focused microwave irradiation to prevent postmor- 
tem c-AMP accumulation. These studies were extended 
to include measurements in 7 areas of the rat brain after 
acute administration of ethanol and in animals rendered 
ethanol-dependent. Three treatment groups of 5-10 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats were examined: acutely treated 
while intoxicated (6 g/kg), ethanol-dependent while 
intoxicated, and ethanol-dependent while undergoing a 
withdrawal syndrome. No changes in c-AMP levels were 
observed in any of the brain areas studied after any of 
the ethanol treatments. The data Suggest that changes in 
c-AMP levels in the brain do not play any role in the 
acute and chronic effects of ethanol. —Journal abstract. 

3759. Rigter, Henk & Popping, Annemarie. (Scientific 
Development Group, Oss, Netherlands) Hormonal influ- 
ences on the extinction of conditioned taste aversion. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976 Vol 46(3), 255-261. —Condi- 
tioned taste aversion for a 5% glucose solution was 
induced in male Wistar rats by an ip injection of LiCl 30 
min after the Ist presentation of sugar water. Extinction 
of conditioned taste aversion was measured either in the 
forced-drinking test or in the preference-drinking test. In 
the forced-drinking test sugar water was the only fluid 
presented during extinction sessions. In the preference- 
drinking test the Ss had the choice of ар water or sugar 
water. The rate of extinction was much slower in the 
preference test. The ACT) H-analogs, ACTH,4o and 
АСТН; 10 7p phe, and alpha-melanocyte stimulating 
hormone (MSH) delayed extinction in the preference test 
but not extinction in the forced-drinking — test. 
ACTHi;io4 was without any effect. MSH-release 
inhibiting factor facilitated extinction in the forced- 
drinking test but did not alter extinction in the 
preference test. The peptides did not affect intake of tap 
water or preference of sugar water over tap water by 
controls. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3760. Sanger, D. J. & Blackman, D. E. (U Birming- 
ham, England) Rate-dependent effects of drugs on the 
variable-interval behavior of rats. Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy & Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Aug), Vol 194(2), 
343-350. —Exposed 3 rats to a VI schedule of food 
reinforcement and 3 to the same VI schedule except that 
reinforcement could follow only a response which 
occurred at least 5 sec after the preceding response. Ss 
exposed to this pacing requirement responded at consid- 
erably lower rates but obtained only slightly fewer 
reinforcers than those exposed to the simple VI schedule. 
The effects dextroaphetamine were schedule dependent. 
This drug also река а dose-related decrease in rates 
of responding maintained by the unpaced VI schedule, 
but a dose-related increase in the much lower rates 
maintained by the paced schedule. The effects of 
chlordiazepoxide were not so clearly schedule-depend- 
ent, although there were some diferences between the 
effects of this drug on responding maintained by the 2 
Schedules. Results Support the view that the effects of 
dextroamphetamine depend critically on the rate of the 
response under investigation, but not the effects of 
chlordiazepoxide. —Journal abstract. 

3761. Shaywitz, Bennett А.; Klopper, Jeffrey Н.; 
Yager, Robert D. & Gordon, Judith W. (Yale U Medical 
School) Paradoxical response to amphetamine in 
developing rats treated with 6-hydroxydopamine. Na- 
ture, 1976(May), Vol 261(5556), 153-155. —Noting 
parallels to the clinical syndrome of minimal brain 
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dysfunction (MBD) in children, the present study found 
that administration of (+)-amphetamine reduced hyper- 
activity in 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) treated rat 
pups. After rats had been assigned to either hyperactive 
or control groups (20 mg/kg ip of desmethylimipramine 
was given to experimentally induce hyperactivity), Ss 
were given intracisternal (ics) 6-OHDA or saline (both ip 
and ics). Ss were subsequently given either amphetamine 
(0.25, 0.5, 1.0, and 5.0 mg/kg) or saline, and activity was 
measured for a 60-min interval at 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, and 26 
days of age. The ics administration of 6-OHDA to 5-day- 
old pups resulted in significant reductions in brain 
dopamine in both amphetamine- and saline-treated Ss. 
Total activity was significantly greater in 6-OHDA- 
treated Ss between 2-4 wks of age than in controls. 
Although amphetamine given to normal Ss from 8-12 
days of age resulted in significant activity increases, 
when given at 2-4 wks of age to 6-OHDA-treated Ss, it 
roduced significant reductions in total activity. Find- 
ings suggest a role of brain monoamines in MBD. (25 
ref) —L. Gorsey. 

3762. Shigenaga, Yoshio & Inoki, Reizo. (U Mel- 
bourne, Parkville, Australia) Effects of morphine and 
barbiturate on the SI and SII potentials evoked by tooth 
pulp stimulation of rats. European Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1976(Apr), Vol 36(2), 347-353. —Results in male 
rats indicate that central depressant drugs of both 
morphine and barbiturate types have similar effects on 
somatic sensory face area I (SI) responses but different 
effects on area II (SII) responses. It is stated that 
impulses projecting to SII are especially affected by 
morphine and that SII plays a significant role in the 
analgesis mechanism. 

3763. Simon, Herve-1; le Moal, Michel & Cardo, 
Bernard. (U Bordeaux, Inst de Biologie Animale, 
Talence, France) Intracranial self-stimulation from the 
dorsal raphe nucleus of the rat: Effects of the injection 
of para-chlorophenylalanine and of alpha-methylpara- 
tyrosine. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(3), 
353-364. —To clarify the mapping of intracranial self- 
stimulation (ICSS) in the dorsal raphe nucleus (DRN) 
and to study the role of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) in 
ICSS, the ventromedial portion of the DRN 5-HT cell 
bodies was stimulated in 16 male Sprague-Dawley rats, 
and the effects of para-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA; 350 
mg/kg), an inhibitor of catecholamine (CA) synthesis, 
and a-methylparatyrosine (AMPT; 150 mg/kg), an 
inhibitor of 5-HT synthesis, on ICSS were studied. 
Results show that 2 days after AMPT injection, there 

was a progressive fall in the total number of barpresses, 
and 3 days after injection, 4 of the 8 Ss in this group 
returned to a normal ICSS rate. The Ist injection of 
PCPA induced, after 24 hrs, a slight decrease in ICSS 
performance; after 48 hrs, a sharp (but not significant) 
increase was observed. A 2nd injection of PCPA 
produced a slight decrease in lever response rate 
followed by a progressive increase up to 144 hrs. Results 
Suggest a specific and reciprocal action of the CA and 5- 
HT systems in the regulation of reinforcement processes 
in DRN self-stimulation, with 5-HT having an inhibitory 
and CA an excitatory role. (214 p ref) —L. Gorsey. 
3764. Siporin, Sheldon & Fuller, John L. (State U 
New York, Binghamton) Effect of aminooxyacetic acid 
on audiogenic seizure priming in C57BL/6J and SJL/J 
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mice. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & ^ Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 269-272. 

3765. Sitarm, N.; Wyatt, Richard J.; Dawson, Susan & 
Gillin, J. Christian. (NIMH Adult Psychiatry Branch, 
Bethesda, MD) REM sleep induction by physostigmine 
infusion during sleep. Science, 1976(Mar) Уо! 
191(4233), 1281-1283. —Administered 0.5 mg (iv) 
physostigmine, an anticholinesterase agent that increases 
acetylcholine at the synapse, to 7 20-29 yr old normal 
human volunteers. When injected during REM sleep, 
physostigmine woke the Ss, and when injected during 
NREM sleep, it induced REM sleep. Results suggest that 
cholinergic mechanisms play a role in the induction of 
REM sleep and in modulating cortical arousal mecha- 
nisms. —Journal abstract. 

3766. Stanes, M. D.; Brown, C. P. & Singer, G. 
(Macquarie U School of Education, North Ryde, 
Australia) Effect of physostigmine on Y-maze discrimi- 
nation retention in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1976, 
Vol 46(3), 269-276. —Three experiments assessed the 
effect of ip руу цш on the retention of an 
appetitively reinforced Y-maze discrimination in 480 
male Wistar rats. Results support in part the model of 
cholinergic involvement in | pen memory as pro- 
posed by J. A. Deutsch (1968, 1971), in that physostig- 
mine respectively impaired and enhanced well-remem- 
bered and poorly remembered responses. However, a 
modification of the model is presented to accommodate 
further findings that variations in both dose-level of 
administered physostigmine and initial learning ability 
influenced subsequent retention, depending on the 
есен Mufa interval. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3767. Straumanis, John J. & Shagass, Charles. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) 
Electrophysiological effects of triiodothyronine and 
propranolol. Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 
283-288. —The effects of triiodothyronine (T3), T3 
combined with propranolol, and propranolol alone on 
somatosensory evoked responses (SER) and EEG were 
studied in 2 groups each of 6 paid male college student 
volunteers. The following results were obtained: (a) T3 
increased SER amplitude during the Ist 100 msec after 
stimulus. (b) Addition of propranolol eliminated the SER 
amplitude increase resulting from T3 administration. (c) 
Neither T3 nor T3 plus propranolol significantly altered 
the mean level or the temporal variability of EEG 
amplitude and frequency. (d) There were no significant 
effects of propranolol alone on SER and EEG measures. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3768. Synder, Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U Medical 
School) Opiate receptor in normal and drug altered 
brain function. Nature, 1975(Sep) Vol 257(5523), 
185-189. —Summarizes the results of recent research on 
opiate receptor (OR) sites in the brain. Methods for the 
exact identification of such sites, through binding 
radioactive drugs to brain tissue, are described. In the 
treatment area, it now seems possible to predict the 
pharmacological properties of different opiates simply by 
Measuring receptor interactions in the presence and 
absence of Na, affording a rapid and inexpensive screen 
for mixed agonist-antagonist nonaddicting analgesics. A 
model of OR function is presented. Progress in regional 
mapping of pain pathways and OR Sites, especially by 
recent autoradiographic Studies, is discussed. The isola- 
Чоп of a morphine-like peptide which may be a CNS 
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neurotransmitter sheds light on normal brain mecha- 
nisms regulating pain and emotion and study of this 
factor may begin to answer the many riddles of 
addiction. (57 ref) —/I. Davis. 

3769. Tamaki, Toshitaka & Hidaka, Hiroyoshi. (Inst 
for Developmental Research, Aichi Prefectural Colony, 
Japan) Behavioral depression in Sidman avoidance 
learning induced by dopamine B-hydroxylase inhibitors. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 437-438. 
—A study with 9 male albino rats attempted to 
discriminate between the peripheral and the central 
effects of dopamine £-hydroxylase (DBH) inhibition on 
Sidman avoidance learning. Behavioral depression was 
caused by the inhibition of peripheral DBH as well as 
central DBH. —Journal abstract. 

3770. Terkel, Amelia S.; Moore, Celia L. & Beer, 
Colin G. (Rehav Hannah Senesh, Herzliya, Israel) The 
effects of testosterone and estrogen on the rate of long- 
calling vocalization in juvenile laughing gulls, Larus 
atricilla. Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
49-57. —Compared the frequency of long-calling in 28 
male and 25 female untreated and hormone-treated 
juvenile laughing gulls. While both estrogen and testos- 
terone (25-mg pellets of each given as subcutaneous 
implants) increased the calling rate, testosterone was 
more effective for both sexes. Both estrogen- and 
testosterone-treated males called more often than simi- 
larly treated females. As both sexes normally call in 
laughing gulls, results are compared to the more usual 
situation where only males of the species sing. Possible 
control mechanisms are discussed. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3771. Trabucchi, M.; Longoni, R.; Fresia, P. & Spano, 
P. F. (U Cagliari Inst of Pharmacology, Italy) Sulpiride: 
A study of the effects on dopamine receptors in rat 
neostriatum and limbic forebrain. Life Sciences, 
1975(Nov), Vol 17(10), 1551-1556. —Sulpiride is a new 
neuroleptic which does not produce extrapyramidal side 
effects in humans nor catalepsy in experimental animals. 
In vitro studies in 110 male Sprague-Dawley rats showed 
that sulpiride in striatum and nucleus accumbens 
homogenates failed to block adenylate cyclase activation 
induced by both dopamine and apomorphine. Moreover, 
the in vivo cyclic adenosine monophosphate accumula- 
tion induced by ip apomorphine in the striatum of 90 Ss 
was not blocked by ip sulpiride as it is by haloperidol 
and other classic neuroleptics. POENIS appears to be 
unique with respect to other neuro! eptics, since accord- 
ing to the experiments reported in this paper, it does not 
block dopamine receptors either in vitro or in vivo. (24 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3772. Tseng, L.-F. & Loh, Horace H. Significance of 
dopamine receptor activity in dl-p-methoxyamphet- 
amine- and  d-amphetamine-induced locomotor 
activity. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Jun), Vol 189(3), 717-724. — 
Studied the effects of apomorphine, bulbocapnine, 
and haloperidol on para-methoxyamphetamine (PMA)- 
and dextroamphetamine-induced locomotor activity 
in mice and rats. Small doses of PMA or of 
apomorphine did not increase the locomotor activity, but 
their combination markedly increased activity in both 
types of Ss. The increased locomotor activity caused by a 
high dose of PMA or by small doses of amphetamine was 
blocked by bulbocapnine or haloperidol. PMA, even in 
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high doses, did not induce stereotyped behavior, Amphe- 
tamine, but not PMA, antagonized bulbocapnine-in- 
duced catalepsy in mice. Results are consistent with the 
biochemical findings that PMA is as effective as 
amphetamine in causing the release of norepinephrine 
(NE) from central NE-containing neurons, but is much 
less effective than amphetamine in causing the release of 
dopamine (DA) from central DA-containing neurons. 
Results indicate that activation of both central NE and 
DA receptors is important for the increased locomotor 
activity after the administration of dextroamphetamine, 
—Journal abstract. 

3773. Vardaris, Richard M.; Weisz, Donald J.; Fazel, 
Ali & Rawitch, Allen B. (Kent State U) Chronic 
administration of delta-9-tetrahydrocanabinol to preg- 
nant rats: Studies of pup behavior and placental 
transfer. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 249-254. —Administered tritiated 
delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol orally to 16 Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats throughout Репа at a dose level of 2 
mg/kg/day. Chemical analysis of rat pup tissues (66 
pups) indicated an average drug level near 20 ng/gm was 
attained via placental transfer. Although there was no 
teratogenicity, the pups showed both transient and 
relatively permanent behavioral effects. A deficit in 
acquisition of a passive avoidance response at 21 days of 
age was observed. This effect was not apparent during 
retraining and testing at 90 days of age. Ss whose dams 
had received the drug forced control Ss to back out of a 
push tube in 67% of the tests at 21 days of age and 94% 
of the tests at 90 days of age. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3774. Vetulani, Jerzy & Sulser, Fridolin. (Vanderbilt 
U Medical School) Action of various antidepressant 
treatments reduces reactivity of noradrenergic cylic 
AMP-generating system in limbic forebrain. Nature, 
1975(Oct), Vol 257(5526), 495-496. —Studied the effect 
of the tricyclic antidepressants, desipramine and iprin- 
dole, and ECS on the reactivity of the cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate (AMP) system to noradrenaline. Pro- 
longed treatment of male Sprague-Dawley rats (4-8 wks) 
with antidepressants reduced the responses of the cyclic 
AMP-generating system by approximately 7095 and a 
much shorter treatment with ÉCS (4-8 ays) reduced 
responses by 30% in Ss killed 18 hrs after the last shock 
and by 50% in Ss killed 1 day later. Findings emphasize 
the dissociation of acute biochemical effects of antide- 
pressants from their therapeutic action which occurs only 
after chronic treatment for weeks, and have implications 
for the study of pathogenesis and therapy of affective 
disorders. (21 ref) 

3775. Waser, Peter G.; Martin, Anne & Heer-Carcano, 
Luzie. (U Zürich Inst of Pharmacology, Switzerland) The 
effect of A*-tetrahydrocannabinol and LSD on the 
acquisition of an active avoidance response in the rat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 249-254. — Investi- 
gated the course of active avoidance learning of 44 CFN- 
COBS albino and 34 Wistar male rats in a symmetrical Y 
maze under the influence of 1, 3, and 9 m, /kg of A9- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) ip and 5, 20, and 100 ug/kg 
of LSD. THC (1 mg/kg) had no effect on avoidance 
learning. Three and to a lesser extent 9 mg/kg produced 
more rapid learning with a significantly better perform- 
ance. Learning under THC was state-dependent. With- 
drawal of THC caused a decrease in avoidance rate 
which was dependent on the dosage. Upon renewal of 
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the THC doses, the Ss reattained their earlier perform- 
ance. There was rapid tolerance development, especially 
of the sedative properties of THC. LSD retarded the rate 
of acquisition of the active avoidance response. Whereas 
the controls displayed over 80% successful _active 
avoidance from the 14th session onward, this was 
achieved by the LSD groups only after the 20th session. 
In contrasi to the control group the LSD Ss increased 
their avoidance rate to over 90%, and this was main- 
tained to the end of the experiment (a total of 24 sessions 
with LSD). The sudden withdrawal of LSD produced a 
fall in avoidance rate which was dependent on the 
revious training dosage; as with THC, state-dependent 
ees can also be assumed for LSD. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
3776. Wayner, M. J.; Rondeau, D. B.; Jolicoeur, F. B. 
& Wayner, E. A. (Syracuse U) Effects of phenobarbital 
on saccharin and citric acid intake in fluid deprived 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 4(3), 335-337. —Adapted 12 male hooded rats to a 
23-hr fluid deprivation schedule. Every 3rd day Ss were 
offered either 0.125% Na saccharin or 0.2% сігіс acid 
solutions in place of water during the l-hr drinking 
sesion. Sodium phenobarbital was administered subcuta- 
neously, 40 mg/kg, 15 min prior to drinking. The drug 
increased Я and citric acid consumption follow- 
ing the injections. No decreases in intakes of saccharin 
and citric acid occurred on subse deni postdrug days, 
and the amounts of fluid consumed on these days were 
comparable to the baseline predrug days intakes. 

3777. Wei, Eddie; Sigel, Sheelah; Loh, Horace & Way, 
E. Leong. (U California School of Public Health, 
Berkeley) Thyrotrophin-releasing hormone and shaking 
behaviour in rat. Nature, 1975(Feb), Vol 253(5494), 
739-740. — Bilaterally injected 9 groups of anesthetized 
male Sprague-Dawley rats with 0.5 jl/hemisphere 
thyrotrophin-releasing hormone (TRH) in different brain 
areas, and observed resulting shaking behavior for 15 
min for each S. Results indicate that the neuroanatomi- 
cal sites of TRH-stimulated shaking parallel the endoge- 
nous distribution of TRH in the rat brain. These are also 
the brain areas where naloxone, an opiate antagonist, 
precipitates withdrawal shaking in morphine-dependent 
organisms. The behavioral syndrome of great muscular 
activity and vasoconstriction obtained with intracerebral 
injections of TRH indicate that heat gain mechanisms 
were activated by TRH, and that the central pharmaco- 
logical effects of TRH resemble abstinence signs seen 
during morphine withdrawal. (22 ref) —/. Davis. 

3778. Wenger, Galen R. & Dews, P. B. (U Harvard 
Medical School, Lab of Psychobiology) The effects of 
phencyclidine, ketamine, ó-amphetamine and pento- 
barbital on schedule-controlled behavior in the mouse. 
Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 
1976(Mar), Vol 196(3), 616-624. —Programmed the 
response of 11 male C57BL mice breaking a light beam 
onto a photocell to produce food according to a multiple 
schedule with alternating FR-30 and FI-300 sec compo- 
nents. Each of the 4 drugs tested produced an increase in 
rate of responding; the increase was proportionately 

greater at low rates of responding than at higher rates. 
Dextroamphetamine (0.1—30 mg/kg ip), ketamine (1-180 
mg/kg ip), and phencyclidine (0.3-30 mg/kg ip) prod- 
uced dose-related increases in FI response rates but 
decreases in FR rates. The maximum increases in FI 
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average rates were to 1.83, 125, and 1.32 times the 
control rate for amphetamine (1 mg/kg), ketamine (100 
mg/kg) and phencyclidine (3 mg/kg) respectively. 
Phencyclidine and ketamine thus showed some ampheta- 
mine-like effects in the mouse. Pentobarbital (3 mg/kg 
ip) increased both the FR and FI rates; higher doses (up 
to 30 mg/kg) progressively decreased both FR and FI 
response rates. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3779. Winger, G.; Stitzer, M. L. & Woods, J. H. (U 
Michigan) Barbiturate-reinforced responding in rhesus 
monkeys: Comparisons of drugs with different dura- 
tions of action. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1975(Dec), Vol 195(3), 505-514. —Studied 
the rate and pattern of leverpressing in rhesus monkeys 
under conditions where each press led to the iv injection 
of a barbiturate or saline. The reinforcing effect of the 
barbiturte was indicated by higher rates of responding on 
the lever that delivered drug than on the lever that did 
not and by lower rates of responding when saline was 
delivered instead of the barbiturate. Responding in- 
creased and was maintained by the following ranges of 
dose/injection: barbital (2.5-10.0 mg/kg), pentobarbital 
(0.25-4.0 mg/kg), amobarbital (0.25-4.0 mg/kg), thio- 
pental (0.50-4.0 mg/kg), and methohexital (0.125-2.0 
mg/kg). Response rates were inversely related to the 
dose delivered with each injection for each of the 
barbiturates over these ranges. Within 3-hr access 
periods, injections ended to occur in bursts followed by 
pauses. —Journal abstract. 

3780. Winter, J. C. (State U New, York Medical 
School, Buffalo) The effects of 3,4-dimethoxyphenyle- 
thylamine in rats trained with mescaline as a discrimi- 
native stimulus. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Jun), Vol 189(3), 741-747. —Based on 
previous evidence that the hallucinogen mescaline can 
function as a discriminative stimulus, the ability of 3,4- 
ossi oye ia tiic (DMPEA), a nonhallucino- 
gen, to substitute for mescaline was studied. Rats were 
first trained on a VI reinforcement schedule and then 
assigned to either a mescaline hydrochloride (10 mg/kg) 
or saline treatment condition. One treatment was 
designated as SP, the stimulus in whose presence 
responses were reinforced, and the other treatment as 
S^, the stimulus in whose presence no responses 
were reinforced. Administration of a range of doses of 
DMPEA to Ss in which saline functioned as S» 
and mescaline as S revealed that 10-30 mg/kg 
DMPEA was equivalent to the training dose of mesca- 
line. Direct comparisons of DMPEA and mescaline were 
made by substituting DMPEA for saline (a) in Ss 
previously trained with mescaline and saline and (b) in a 
2nd group which had previously received neither drugs 
nor behavioral training. Discriminated responding devel- 
oped rapidly in both groups. Results suggest that 
DMPEA cannot substitute for mescaline in a discrimina- 
tive task and that comparable doses of the 2 drugs are 
discriminable in rats. —Journal abstract. 

3781. Witter, Albert; Greven, Henk M. & de Wied, 
David. (Rudolf Magnus Inst for Pharmacology, Utrecht, 
Netherlands) Correlation between structure, behavioral 
activity and rate of biotransformation of some 
АСТН, 5 analogs. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1975(Jun), Vol 193(3), 
853-860. —Studied the effect of substitutions in 
ACTH,s on extinction of pole-jumping avoidance 
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behavior in intact male Wistar rats. Simultaneous 
introduction of 4-methionine sulfoxide and 8-dextroly- 
sine, in combination with 9-phenylalanine, led to a 1,000- 
fold increase in behavioral potency. The same substitu- 
tions induced a 1,000-fold decrease in melanocyte- 
stimulating hormone activity. Incubations of 14C-labeled 
АСТН; о analogs, prepared by reductive methyla- 
tion, were carried out with plasma and brain extracts. 
The concentrations of nonmetabolized hexapeptides, 
which appeared to be almost entirely responsible for 
behavioral activity, were determined as a function of 
incubation time. The in vitro half-life of intact hexapep- 
tides correlated with their behavioral activity. Therefore, 
the increase in behavioral potency as a result of amino 
acid substitutions can be explained, at least partly, by 
increased resistance against biotransformation. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3782. Wolthuis, Otto L. & de Wied, David. (Medical 
Biological Lab, Rijswijk, Netherlands) The effect of 
ACTH-analogues on motor behavior and visual evoked 
responses in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 273-278. —Recorded averaged 
visual evoked responses (VER) in cortical area 17 ]-hr 
after the administration of 7-levo-phe АСТН ло or 
7-dextro-phe ACTH449 to artifically ventilated rats 
paralyzed with gallamine. In addition, the effects of these 
peptides on spontaneous motor behavior were analyzed. 
The latencies of all VER components remained un- 
changed, and the amplitudes of the primary VER were 
unaffected. Measured at a wide variety of light intensi- 
ties, however, the amplitudes of the VER afterdischarge 
were significantly and very similarly diminished by both 


peptides, the effect of 7-levo-phe ACTH, 4o being 
somewhat stronger than that of 7-dextro-phe 
ACTH;4-10. Results support the notion that these 


peptides have an effect on a CNS vigilance regulating 
system, yet do not explain the reported opposite effects 
on active avoidance behavior of the 2 related peptides. 
The effects appear specific since spontaneous motor 
behavior, as index of changes in generalized arousal, is 
unaffected by these 2 peptides. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3783. Yehuda, Shlomo & Wurtman, Richard J. 
Paradoxical effects of d-amphetamine on behavioral 
thermoregulation: Possible mediation by brain 
dopamine. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1974(Jul), Vol 190(1), 118-122. — Reports 
that doses of dextroamphetamine which produced 
hypothermia or hyperthermia at low or high ambient 
temperature also interfered with the ability of rats to 
utilize behavior as a mechanism for thermoregulation. Ss 
given dextroamphetamine and placed in a cold environ- 
ment (4-15°C) chose not to locate themselves beneath a 
heat lamp, even though body temperature fell; controls, 
whose normal body temperature was maintained, posi- 
tioned themselves near the heat lamp. Conversely, 
hyperthermic amphetamine-treated Ss placed in a warm 
environment (20-30°C) paradoxically did locate them- 
selves beneath the heat lamp; controls did not. Drugs 
that are known to interfere with the interaction between 
dopamine and its postsynaptic receptors blocked the 
induction of paradoxical thermoregulatory behavior by 
amphetamine, while dopaminergic agonists mimicked its 
effect. —Journal abstract. 
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3784. Zentall, Sydney S. & Zentall, Thomas R. 
(Eastern Kentucky 0) Amphetamine's paradoxical 
effects may be predictable. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 188-189. —Suggests that the 
so-called paradoxical calming or depressant effects of 
amphetamine on both normal adults and hyperactive 
children can be accounted for by the proposition that 
amphetamines will increase arousal when the initial level 
of arousal is low but will decrease arousal when the 
initial level of arousal is high. Such a model is consistent 
with recent evidence that hyperactive children suffer 
from underarousal rather than overarousal. —Journal 
abstract. 

3785. Zinkin, Sheila; Lecanuet, Jean-Pierre & Deweer, 
Bernard. (CNRS, Lab de Physiologie Nerveuse, Gif-sur- 
Yvette, France) Retroactive and Proactive effects of 
anesthesia on following in chicks. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(2), 185-189. —Halothane anesthesia, 
administered after an im; rinting session in 104 1-day-old 
chicks, produced 2 different effects on the following 
response behavior tested 3 days later. First, it delayed the 
onset of the following response for Ss treated immediate- 
ly after imprinting. Second, it disturbed the general 
performance of the following response, an effect appar- 
ently unrelated to the time of treatment. It is suggested 
that only the first effect reflects a disturbance of 
retention. —Journal abstract. 

3786. Zivkovic, Branimir; Guidotti, A.; Revuelta, A. & 
Costa, E. (NIMH, St Elizabeth’s Hos; „ Washington, DC) 
Effect of thioridazine, clozapine and other antipsychot- 
ics on the kinetic state of tyrosine hydroxylase and on 
the turnover rate of dopamine in striatum and nucleus 
accumbens. Journal of ко & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1975(Jul), Vol 194(1), 37-46. 
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3787. Adams, Michael & Groen, Richard. (Environics 
Research Group, Toronto, Canada) Media habits and 
preferences of the elderly. Journal of Leisurability, 
1975(Apr), Vol 2(2), 25-30. —Reports findings of an 
interview survey of 552 elderly residents (65 yrs and 
over) in metropolitan Toronto. Newspapers, radio, and 
TV were found to play an important part in the lives of 
these Mg RS with few differences among age, 
income, health, or ethnic groups. 40% of those ques- 
tioned had access to cable TV. 

3788. Eng, Erling (VA Hosp, Lexington, KY) 
“Traduttori, traditori”: A Freud-Fliess letter. American 
ri 1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 412-415, — Calls attention 
to Freud’s “genius for language,” and the consequent 
danger that an imprecise translation of his concepts into 
English may fail to convey his real meaning. An example 
is cited from a letter written in 1897, in which the 
interpretation of an important passage depends on what 
is understood by the English word “knowledge,” from 
the German original “Kenntnisse.” 

3789. Jorgenson, Dale O. (California State U, Long 
Beach) Economic threat and authoritarianism in televi- 
sion programs: 1950-1974. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1153-1154. —1,761 prime- 
time TV programs aired on the 3 major US networks 
during the Ist wk in October for each of the years from 
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1950 to 1974 were judged as either authoritarian or 
nonauthoritarian. As predicted, the proportion of au- 
thoritarian programs in а given year correlated positively 
with the annual unemployment rate for that year, the 
change in the consumer price index from the previous 

ear, and the proportion of Gallup Poll respondents who 
mentioned economic problems as most important in the 
US. —Journal abstract. 
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3790, Farwell, Carol B. The language spoken to 
children. Human Development, 1975, Vol 18(4), 288-309. 
—A review of studies on the characteristics of language 
spoken to children shows that that language constitutes a 
special speech aye It is marked by certain phonological 
substitutions and a special lexicon, an assumption by the 
adult of a leading role in the conversation, and a 
tendency by the adult to respond to the child by 
repeating or expanding the child’s utterances, Syntactic 
characteristics of adult language to children have been 
studied with both naturalistic and experimental data. 
Such language tends to have shorter and less complex 
sentences, to be repetitious, and to vary with the 
linguistic maturity of the child. Frequency of forms and 
constructions in adult speech does not seem to be related 
to order of acquisition by the child. In general, very little 
is known about the effects of adult language on 
acquisition, primarily because so little is known about 
the child’s processing of input. (51 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3791. Howell, Richard W. & Vetter, Harold J. (U 
Hawaii, Hilo) Language in behavior. New York, NY: 
Human Sciences Press, 1976. 397 p. — Text: book; by an 
anthropologist and specialist in oriental languages and a 
psychologist specializing in graduate studies in criminal 
Justice, for graduate students in psychology, psycholin- 
guistics, and related fields. 

3792. Julià, Pere. (U Nacional Autónoma, Villa 
Obregón, Mexico) [Concerning a functional analysis of 
verbal behavior.] (Span) Revista Mexicana de Análisis de 
la Conducta, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(2), 269-284. — Presents the 
basic methodological characteristics of the experimental 
analysis of behavior to clarify the more distinguishing 
features of a functional view of language. Some relevant 
issues in current ean c theory are discussed 
to illustrate the differences between the experimental 
analytic and traditionally formalistic approaches. In 
addition, an attempt is made to answer a few of the more 
recurrent misunderstandings with respect to verbal 
behavior. (Spanish abstract) (16 ref) — English abstract. 
. 3793. Kantor, J. R. (U Chicago) 'sychological 
linguistics. Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(2), 249-268. —Evaluates 3 prevailing 
theoretical systems in the psychology of language: the 

mentalism of traditional dualism, behavioral reflexolo: j 
and the interbehavioral field approach (IFA). The IFA is 
endorsed Since it permits empirical investipation of 
psychological linguistic behavior by direct observation of 
Speech and symbology in line with other branches of 
sciences. A hypothesis of concrete interbehavioral fields 
which provides a naturalistic foundation for the psycho- 
logical substructure, and the ар structure of psycho- 
logical linguistics is presented. The interbehavioral 
psychology of language is discussed in light of nonlin- 
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istic behavior fields, the referential type of interbehav- 
jor, and the symbolizing type of interbehavior. Individu- 
al differences in linguistic behavior and conventional 
and metaphorical referential behavior characterize lan- 
guage fields. Situational aspects of language and the 
evolution of linguistic interbehavior are described. 
(Spanish abstract) —A. C. Moltu. > 

3794. Lambert, Wallace E.; Giles, Howard & Picard, 
Omer. Language attitudes in a French-American 
community. International Journal of the Sociology of 
Language, 1975, Vol 4, 127-152. — Surveyed the attitudes 
of 10-yr-olds, high school students, and college students 
toward 2 varieties of English and 5 varieties of French in 
a northern Maine community where cultural and 
economic ties with French Canada are much closer than 
those with the rest of Maine. Results of 3 studies are 
presented in detail. 

3795. Lewis, E. Glyn. Attitude to language among 
bilingual children and adults in Wales. International 
Journal ofthe Sociology of Language, 1975, Vol 4, 
103-125. —Analyzes in detail results of a survey 
(1967-1971) of children's attitudes toward English and 
Welsh, and of a survey (1969-1972) of adult attitudes 
toward the 2 languages. In general, the attitude toward 
English improves and the attitude toward Welsh be- 
comes less favorable with age. However, convergence of 
these attitudes is negatively correlated with the intensity 
of Welsh feeling in a given area. 

3796. Rodgers, Clifford L. (U Tulsa) Psychological 
meanings of certain verbal semeiotics to mobile and 
nonmobile secondary students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 198. 

3797. Ross, Helen W. (Catholic U of America) 
Auditory discrimination in six-year-old children as a 
function of ethnic group membership. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 269-270. 

3798. Searle, John R. A classification of illocutionary 
acts. Language in Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(1), 1-23. 
—Argues that, of the at least 12 linguistically significant 
dimensions of differences between Осава асіѕ, ће 
most important are illocutionary point, direction of fit, 
and expressed psychological state. These 3 dimensions 
are used to form a taxonomy of the 5 fundamental 
classes of illocutionary acts, and earlier attempts to 
construct such a taxonomy, the importance of paradigm 
performative verbs in each category, and implications for 
ethnography and ethnology are examined. 

.3799. Segalowitz, Norman. (Concordia U, Sir George 
Williams Faculty of Arts, Montreal, Canada) Communi- 
cative incompetence and the non-fluent bilingual. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 
8(2), 122-131. —Examined the evaluative reactions 
during а communication experiment with 32 male native 
speakers of English who had moderaté but nonfluent 
speaking abilities in French. Ss had to speak to 
interlocutors in either English or French using either a 
casual or formal speech register. Results show that Ss 
evaluated their interlocutor less favorably when using 
their second language if the sociolinguistic demands of 
the communication situation required the use of a casual 
rather than a formal speech register. The reverse pattern 
was observed when Ss used their native language. Results 
are discussed in terms of self-perception theory and a 
communicative competence approach to Ist and 2nd 
language learning. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3800. Sherman, Mark A. (State University Coll New 
York, New Paltz) Adjectival negation and the compre- 
hension of multiply negated sentences. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 
143-157. —Two experiments, with 80 adults of whom the 
majority were undergraduates, examined the comprehen- 
sion of singly and multiply negated sentences. Difficulty 
of comprehension was measured by the speed and 
accuracy with which Ss judged the semantic reasonable- 
ness of sentences. Marked and negatively prefixed 
adjectives (sad, unhappy) were a particular focus of 
study, since their psycholinguistic status, with respect to 
negation, is uncertain. When sentences contained more 
than 2 negatives, comprehension suffered a large 
decrement. This finding is discussed in relation to G. 
Bevers (1970) model and the concept of cognitive 
overload. Though prefixed and marked adjectives had 
little effect on comprehension in an otherwise affirmative 
context, they had a consistent and substantial effect 
when added to a double negative sentence. Thus, these 
adjectives appear to function as psycholinguistic nega- 
tives, that is, they may be analyzed as “not X," at least 
when other negatives are present. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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3801. Bollas, Christopher. Melville's lost self: 
Bartleby. American Imago, 1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 
401-411. —Sees this short novel as a transition in 
Melville’s fiction when his central figure shifts from 
searching to being found. The work is analyzed in terms 
of several central concerns in contemporary psychoana- 
lysis. 

3802. Price, John. (Dartmouth Coll) Wordsworth's 
Lucy. American Imago, 1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 360-377. 
— Offers an interpretation in minute detail of the poem 
beginning "Strange fits of passion have I known," 
especially 2 final hypotheses: (a) that the sudden 
dropping of the moon symbolizes the loss of oral union 
with the mother, or (b) that it represents an ambivalent 
fantasy, with Lucy's death defending the poet against his 
desire for his own death while it also embodies the feared 
consequences of his oral sadism. 

3803. Reid, Stephen A. (California State U, Nor- 
thridge) Hamlets melancholia. American Imago, 
1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 378-400. —Contests the assertions 
of some psychoanalytic students that Hamlet should not 
be diagnosed as melancholic. Two classic conditions for 
the development of melancholia are seen as applying to 
Hamlet: that he suffered the loss of the oedipal mother 
and that he had a strong predisposition to regress from 
the lost object to the earlier identification with it. 

3804. Sautter, Diana. Dylan Thomas and archetypal 
domination. American Imago, 1974(Win), Vol 31(4), 
335-359. —Presents an archetypal analysis of Dylan 
Thomas, using as material the contrasting works of 2 
critics of his poetry, Jacob Korg and David Holbrook. 
Holbrook sees Thomas’s poetry as narcissistic and 
infantile, whereas Korg emphasizes its mystical and 
visionary aspects. 
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3805. Busch, John C. & Watson, James A. (U North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Relation of home environment to 
cognitive and affective performance of kindergarten 
children. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1338. —The Home Information Scale was completed 
for 145 educationally disadvantaged children assigned to 
1 of 2 groups: for 1 group the Animal Crackers Test was 
administered in September and the Tests of Basic 
Experience in May; for the 2nd roup, the order was 
reversed. In September, the effective measure had 
greatest association with home measure; in May, the 
pattern was reversed. 

3806. Cureton, Kirk J.; Boileau, Richard A. & Lohman, 
Timothy G. (U Illinois) Relationship between body 
composition measures and AAHPER test performances 
in young boys. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 
218-229. —Investigated relationships between total body 
density, total body potassium, skinfold thickness meas- 
urements, and American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) Youth 
Fitness Test performances in 49 prepubescent males, 
8-11 yrs of age. Zero-order correlations between body 
composition measures and performance scores were low. 
or moderate; however, using multiple regression analysis 
it was found that body composition measures significant- 
ly increased the variance accounted for above that 
explained by age, height, and be in predicting 
performance items except sit-ups. Ín general, body 
density, body potassium, and skinfold thickness predict- 
ed perfomances equally well when age, height, and 
weight were held constant. A canonical correlation 
analysis of the relation between the AAHPER Test items 
and the physical development variables demonstrated 
that there was a large proportion of common variance 
between the 2 sets oF. variables, and significant relation- 
ships existed along 2 independent dimensions. It is 
concluded that not only variation in body size, but also 
variation in body composition should be considered 
when interpreting results of the AAHPER Test for 
individuals and for comparison of groups who differ in 
body composition. (32 reb) —Journal abstract. 

3807. Eckert, Helen M. (U California, Berkeley) 
Factorial analyses of perceptual motor and reading 
skills. Research Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 85-91. 
—Six eye-hand coordination tasks were administered to 
22 males and 27 females (aged, 3-4 yrs) and to 33 male 
and 28 female Ist and 2nd graders. In addition, the 
Gates Primary Reading Test was administered to the Ist 
and 2nd graders. еге was по consistent factor 
patterning over age levels or for the sexes with the 
exception of the reading skills factor which was consist- 
ent for both sexes for the reading variables but also had 
an additional loading of the catch for males and of the 
pursuit rotor for females. —Journal abstract. 

3808. Fagen, Jeffrey W. & Rovee, Carolyn K. (Rutgers 
State U, Douglass Coll) Effects of quantitative shifts in 
a visual reinforcer on the instrumental response of 
infants. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Apr) Vol 21(2), 349-360. —Two studies with a 
total of 50 3-mo-olds examined the effects of quantitative 
("complexity") differences in a visual reinforcer and 
subsequent reward shifts, on operant response rates. 
Footkicks and visual attention of Ss were measured 
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across daily sessions with conjugate reinforcement 
provided by an overhead mobile containing either 2, 6, 
or 10 identical components. In Exp I, initial rates to the 3 
mobiles differed. The relation between components and 
kicking was not linear but was an inverted U-shaped 
function of component number. Ss’ responses as a 
function of numerosity from Exp I were used to define 
"complexity" in Exp П, and all Ss were switched to an 
intermediate complexity level (2 components) after 
achieving a criterion of stable responding. Although the 
number of mobile components did not differentially 
affect acquisition rates. Ss who received a shift from 6 to 
2 components exhibited a reliable and immediate 
response increase, whereas those experiencing a 10- to 2- 
component shift exhibited negative behaviors. Results 
imply that infants respond relationally, actively manipu- 
lating their visual environments as a function of their 
previous contextual experiences. —Journal abstract. 

3809. Frank, Harry. Identification, moral character, 
and conceptual organization. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1976(Feb), Vol 93(1), 129-153. —Examined 
differences among current notions of identification with 
Tespect to (a) the motivation for identification; (b) the 
content of the identificatory acquisition, emphasizing 
various conceptions or moral character; and (c) charac- 
teristics of the model, with particular reference to 
nurturance and punitiveness. These differences are then 
integrated under a single theoretical model based on the 
theory of conceptual development as advanced by O. J. 
Harvey et al (1961). It is proposed that the training 
variables considered in the conceptual development 
theory comprehend the socialization techniques em- 
ployed by various identificatory models in different 
theories of identification. It is further Suggested that 
identificatory motivation and the nature of moral 
character are individual differences that derive from the 
particular training conditions imposed by these models. 
(35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3810. Fulton, Clifton D. & Hubbard, Alfred W. 
(Northern Illinois U) Effect of puberty on reaction and 
movement times. Research Quarterly, 1975(Oct), Vol 
46(3), 335-344. — Reaction times (RTs), movement times 
(MTs), and static Strengths of the 4 limbs were measured 
and рна! status was assessed іп 25 males and 25 
females at each of the ages 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 yrs 
primarily to separate the effects of sexual maturation 
from the associated sex and age trends. Mean RTs 
decreased markedly with age and females tended to be 
consistently faster than mal es, although females tended 
to level off from 15 to 17 yrs while males continued to 
improve. MTs also decreased markedly with age, and 
males were consistently faster. Limb abduction strengths 
increased with age, and males tended to be Consistently 
Stronger. Strength gains accelerated during pubescence 
in both sexes, and continued at a rapid rate durin 
postpubescence in males but leveled off in females at ae 
15 yrs. The age and sexual maturation trends in MTs 
closely paralleled those in strength. Holding strength 
constant over ages made the previously significant 5 e 
differences for MT nonsignificant, so Strength ue 

T ч S к а 
major factor іп МТ. Age differences іп RT however, 
remained significant with strength differences covaried 

out, so RT seemed essentially independent of strength. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. ZEE 
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3811. Gubrium, Jaber F. (Ed). (Marquette U) Time, 
roles, and self in old age. New York, NY: Human 
Sciences Press, 1976. x, 363 p.— Presents 15 papers on the 
phenomena of the aging process, divided into 5 sections 
dealing with time concepts among the aged, the meaning 
of "disengagement," role consistency, retirement roles, 
and intergenerational roles. Cross-cultural chapters 
describe aging among the men of the Druze sect, in 
Ethiopia, and in Israel. 

3812. Hatakeyama, Takao. (Y. amagata Women's 
Junior Coll Japan) The constructive character of 
eidetic imagery. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 
34(1-4), 38-51. — Presents results obtained from experi- 
ments with a 2-yr-old female of extremely high eidetic 
ability which show that eidetic imagery possesses a 
constructive character. The word "constructive" means 
not only that different features from the original stimulus 
appear in the image, but also that eidetic imagery has an 
aspect of being constructed like any other ordinary 
memory image. In this regard, it is emphasized that an 
eidetic image belongs to “imagery” and that it should not 
be construed merely as a photographic image or an 
accurate copy of the original stimulus, or as a photo- 
graphic memory (ie. an accurate retention of the 
original stimulus in visual memory). The importance of 
spontaneous eidetic imagery method, and the mechanism 
of how constructive features aj pear in eidetic imagery, 
are discussed. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3813. Opie, Nancy & Lemasters, Grace. (U Cincinnati, 
Nursing Coll) Do boys with a low-average 1.0. actually 
have a low self-esteem? Journal of School Health, 
1975(Sep), Vol 45(7), 381-385. —Two groups of low- 
average boys (IQ 81-90, ages 11-12 and 14-15, n = 8 
and 7, respectively) participated in a structured interview 
in a group setting to express their thoughts, attitudes, and 
feelings about their future, school life, social and family 
relationships, and self-concept. The manifest content of 
the responses was coded, and percentages for several 


in realism with age. Findings suggest caution in automat- 
ow-average intelligence with low self- 


labeled, and were then 


ences in the shape of the generalization gradient. For 7-8 
z olds only, the labe] affected the” distribution of 
neg to the generalization test stimuli. Degree of 
Wi i e Tesponding by wavelength was related to age, 
Fes Ss responding more selectively to the stimuli. 
similar t noe 5-6 yr old group responded in a manner 
Wài'ob 0 the 7-8 yr old group, although no label effect 
г tained. Males in the 5—6 yr old group responded 
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ee sad similar to the 3-4 yr old group. —Journal 
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3815. Van den Daele, Leland D. (Teachers Coll, 
Columbia U) A Cook's tour of development. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 128, 137-143. —Dis- 
cusses the concept of development from the perspective 
of the cook's art. A recipe is a formula for a change in 
the state of food. A change in state is a transformation. A 
transformation is derivable, partially derivable, or 
nonderivable. Derivable transformation implies a closed 
system; partially derivable transformation, a quasi- 
closed system; and nonderivable transformation, an 
open system. A closed system presumes the material 
conditions for transformation are complete, and an open 
system, incomplete or discrete. The correspondence of 
change in diverse domains suggests the utility of general 
systems theory in problems о genetic inquiry. —Journal 
abstract. 

3816. Wolff, Peter H. & Hurwitz, Irving. (Children’s 
Hospital Medical Ctr, Boston, MA) Sex differences in 
finger tapping: A developmental study. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 35-41. Examined the development 
of serial order in a simple finger-tapping task in 468 
normal, middle- and upper-middle-class 5-16 yr olds. 
Girls were consistently more accurate in adhering to the 
rate of an external entraining beat and in tapping to a 
steady rhythm. The right hand of all Ss was steadier than 
the left, and manual asymmetry for regularity of tapping 
was greater in girls than boys. It is concluded that the left 
hemisphere may be specialized for cortical functions 
controlling the serial organization of simple motor 
repetitions, and these functions mature earlier in girls 
than boys. (French & German summaries) (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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3817. Allik, Judith P. & Siegel, Alexander W. (U 
Pittsburgh) The use of the cumulative rehearsal strate- 
gy: A developmental study. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 316-327. —Stud- 
ied the age at which children spontaneously use a 
cumulative rehearsal strategy, and what effect the use of 
the strategy has on performance. 28 Ss at each of 5 grade 
levels (nursery, kindergarten, 1, 3, and 5) were tested in a 
serial-position recall task. Stimuli were pictures of 
common objects and animals whose labels were 1 or 2 
syllables in feng Ss were asked to report the memory 
strategy they had used. It was ре that Ss who were 
using a cumulative rehearsal strategy would perform 
better on l-syllable items than 2-syllable items. As 

redicted, nursery, kindergarten, and Ist graders correct- 
y recalled as many 2-syllable as 1-syllable items: Both 
3rd and 5th graders recalled significantly more I-syllable 
than 2-syllable items. Results indicate that (a) young 
children do not spontaneously use a cumulative rehearsal 
strategy until after Grade 1, and (b) the use of rehearsal 
does not facilitate overall performance of the rehearsers 
relative to the nonrehearsers at any grade level. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3818. Ashcraft, Mark H.; Kellas, George & Keller, 
Dennis. (Cleveland State U) Retrieval processes in fifth 
graders and adults. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 264-276. —Investigat- 
ed retrieval processes which underlie conceptual cluster- 
ing. In a free recall task with categorized lists, the 
retrieval of 40 5th graders and 40 undergraduates was 
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examined temporally by means of interword response 
times. List organization and retrieval cue factors were 
manipulated to assess the developmental relevance of a 
hypothesized 3-component retrieval model. Both age 
groups used a qualitatively similar retrieval strategy, 
involving search for and decoding of higher-order 
memory units. Providing retrieval cues eliminated the 
category search component but also increased the 
likelihood of exhaustive recall attempts under random 
presentation conditions. Results are discussed in terms of 
the interrelationships between storage and retrieval 
strategies. Age-related differences in retrieval time are 
attributed to insufficient reorganization during input and 
failure to attempt to recall all of a category’s members. 
(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3819. Bhana, Kastoor. (U Durban-Westville, S Africa) 
Development of classification behaviour among Indian 
subjects. South African Journal of Psychology, 1975, Vol 
5, 41-48. —Conducted 2 experiments to investigate (a) 
the developmental processes of the attainment of 
hierarchical classification ability, and (b) the relationship 
between response latency and classification. Exp I 
compared the responses of 20 nursery school children 
(mean age, 4.65 yrs), 20 university students (mean age, 19 
yrs), and 20 aged adults (mean age, 71.7 yrs) on a free 
Classification task which consisted of cardboard figures 
varying in shape, color, and size. Results indicate that 
the nursery school children and the aged gave largely 
graphic responses while the university students gave 
“true” classification responses. The response latency 
measure revealed a similar finding. Exp II, with 30 adults 
(mean age, 26 yrs, | mo), investigated the effect of 
education and socioeconomic standards on the classifi- 
cation ability. Results show that minimally educated 
adults from a deprived area classified like the nursery 
school children and the aged. —Journal abstract. 

3820. Bitgood, Stephen C.; Segrave, Kerry & Jenkins, 
Herbert M. (Jacksonville State U) Verbal feedback and 
the feature-positive effect in children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 
249-255. —A pair of displays having common elements 
may be differentiated by the presence of a distinctive 
feature in one of the displays. When required to 
discriminate between such displays presented simultane- 
ously, young children more readily learn to confine their 
responses to the display containing the distinctive feature 
(feature-positive condition) than to the display which 
does not contain the distinctive feature (feature-negative 
condition). The effect of explicit verbal feedback for 
incorrect choices on the learning of discriminations of 
this type was examined in 20 3-5 yr olds. In the feature- 
positive case, explicit feedback for incorrect responses 
increased the tendency to respond directly to the 
distinctive feature when responding on the positive 
display and greatly reduced errors. In the feature- 
negative case, explicit feedback for incorrect responses 
increased the tendency to avoid the distinctive feature in 
favor of a common feature when responding on the 
negative display. In this case, however, consistent 
avoidance of the distinctive feature on the negative 
display was not always followed by the development of 
consistent choice of the positive display, and errors 
continued to occur at a high rate throughout training for 
most Ss. Results reflect the difference in the structure of 
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the feature-positive and feature-negative tasks. —Journal 
abstract. 

3821. Cantrell, David P. & Cross, Henry A. (Colorado 

State U) Appearance of the Moss-Harlow effect with 
stimuli equated for novelty. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 277-281. —Test- 
ed for the Moss-Harlow effect in a total of 90 3- and 5- 
yr-olds with stimulus novelty equated. Experimental 
groups familiarized themselves with each pair of test 
objects by sorting them, then received a positive or 
negative information trial and test trials, The effect was 
found after the equation for novelty, Age did not interact 
with type of information trial. The effect ре» better 
interpreted in terms of an bey tendency than of 
stimulus novelty, — Journal abstract. 

3822. Crockett, D. J. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) analysis of within correlations 
of language-skill tests in normal children. Journal о, 
Special Education, 1974(Win), Vol 8(4), 361-375. —Ad- 
ministered a battery of tests (eg, visual naming, 
sentence repetition, writing to dictation, and articulation) 
bes c. lo measure a variety of language abilities and 
combinations of input and output modalities to 353 5-13 
yr olds. Principal-components analysis indicated that the 
areas of language functioning in normal school аре 
children were ability to associate encoded and decoded 
material, memory for verbal material, name findin 
еги fluency, digit recall-reverse, and digit recall- 

orward, The difference between the dimensions derived 

from within- and-unadjusted-correlation matrices sug- 
gested that caution should be used in interpreting and 
comparing results based on studies which have inci uded 

Ss from different groups (eg, mentally retarded and 


-Investigated the poc underlying the development 
fh wont the di 


5, and colle, mri Praduate—were required to make 
slant of surfaces with 3 levels of 


level, Results suggest that there is no improvement in the 
ability to extract gradient information; rather, improve- 
ment in the consistency of judgment reflects a devel 
mental change in the ге tionship between stimulus 
information and tp суг —Journal abstract, 

3824. du Preez, - (U Cape Town, S Africa) The 
development of functions. South African 
Journal of Psychology, 1975, Vol 5, 29-40. —A general 
theory of behavior development is related to a speci 
theory of language development. The general ео 
incorporates J. С. Taylor's (see PA, Vol 43:4629) axioms 
for a conscious organism. The s cial theory utilizes J, 
Searle's (1969) and M. A. Hallidey's (1970) analyses of 
the functions of s; h acts. (21 Pos 

3825. Helen J. & Brian P, 
(State U New York, Stony Brook) The effect of pictorial 
detail and elaboration on children's retention. Journal ој 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 212), 

241-248. —In a visual memory task, 2 degrees of 
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stimulus detail were compared to test H. W. Reese's 
(1970) hypothesis that stimulus detail would facilitate 
retention of paired associates for young children. Stimuli 
were presented in an elaborated or nonelaborated 
fashion so that the effect of detail on retention of both 
types of materials could be investigated. 80 4- and 5-yr- 
olds were included to assess a reported developmental 
trend that elaboration facilitates retention for older 
children but fails to do so for younger children, Both age 

oups performed equally weil, and detail had no effect. 

laboration aided retention significantly. A 2nd study 
with 20 preschoolers, in which difficulty of the task was 
increased, yielded equivalent results. The constraints in 
performance by recall and recognition tasks are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

3826. Hatayama, Misako. (Miyagi Women's Coll, 
Sendai, Japan) The visual depth perception in the 
human infant on the visual cliff. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 1-9. —Studied 2 infants to 
determine when they develop a perception of depth. One 
infant (male) was examined before he could crawl (4 mo) 
and was followed up at age 12 mo. The other S (female) 
was initially examined when 13 mo old and was 
examined 3 times/mo until age 15 mo. Ss were placed on 
а 90 cm high 200 x 130 cm enclosed table which could 
be changed to feature both a shallow and a deep side 
simultaneously. They were administered the Gesell 
Developmentàl Test, and their heart rates were measured 
both before and during the viewing of the deep side of 
the table. The male S responded negatively to the deep 
side, and the female S did not appear to be frightened of 
it. She also seemed to discriminate the de th of the side 
to some degree. It is concluded that (a) eed infants 
have some depth perception before they can crawl, even 
if they have no experience of falling; and (b) when a lure 
is attractive, the infant who can already crawl may go 
across the deep side, even if he/she can discriminate ic 
ac^ Ellison-Pounsel, 

å - Huttenlocher, Janellen & Burke, Deborah. U 
Chicago) Why does memory spa ( 


melody, prosody, or monotone. For each Sound pattern 
condition, half the lists were temporally grouped. fects 
of sound pattern were minor and not obviously age- 


ue to the emergence of active strategii i 
gies. It is suggested 
that the development of span may be due to an iine 


ences. Journal o Experimental Child p. hoi 
1976(Арг), Vol 21 2), 256-263. —Tested a fot of 240 


emale 7- and 10-yr-olds on memory and sex- 


Successive trials. On Trials 14, words were 
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connotatons. On Trial 5, words were drawn from the 2nd 
category. Sex-role preference was assessed by asking the 
Ss to select their favorite pictures from an array that 
included masculine and feminine items. Recall by males 
at both ages increased following a shift between words 
with masculine or feminine connotatons, suggesting that 
this dimension of a word's meaning was encoded in 
memory. Recall by females who selected a feminine item 
as their favorite on the sex-role preference task increased 
following a category shift; recall by females who chose a 
masculine item did not increase. —Journal abstract. 

3829. Kemler, Deborah G.; Shepp, Bryan E. & Foote, 
Katharine E. (U Pennsylvania) The sources of develop- 
mental differences in children's incidental processing 
during discrimination trials. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 226-240. —N. L. 
Crane and L. E. Ross (see PA, Vol 41:10211) reported 
that 2nd graders learned more than 6th graders about 
attributes made relevant after solution of a discrimina- 
tion task. 2 experiments with a total of 50 7-yr-olds, 50 
10-yr-olds, and 120 kindergartners are reported to clarify 
sources of this developmental difference. Both use an 
experimental technique whereby children verbalize their 
hypotheses during solution of a discrimination problem. 
Results indicate that 10-yr-olds did not learn about 
incidental attributes that they tested while irrelevant in 
the presolution period, but that 5-yr-olds and 7-yr-olds 
did. Children of all 3 ages processed incidental informa- 
tion about attributes that they did not sample presolu- 
tion. With some qualification, the incidentally processed 
information was retained throughout a 5-min delay 
interval. Results bear on developmental trends in the 
distribution of attention and on theoretical accounts of 
incidental learning in discrimination tasks. —Journal 
abstract. 

3830. Larson, George W.; Petersen, Brenda & Jacquot, 
Willard S. (North Texas State U Speech & Hearing Ctr) 
Use of Northwestern University Test No. 6 for speech 
discrimination testing with children. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(4), 287-292. —Administered 
the Northwestern University Auditory Test No. 6 to 40 
normal-hearing 5-6 yr olds and to 40 normal-hearing 
20-26 yr olds, in quiet at 50 db hearing level, and again 
at that same level but mixed with noise at 20, 15, and 10 
db signal/noise (S/N) ratio. Children showed significant- 
ly greater relative deterioration at all S/N ratios. 

3831. Lieblich, Amia; Ninio, Anat & Kugelmass, Sol. 
(Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) Developmental trends in 
directionality of drawing in Jewish and Arab Israeli 
children. Journal of _ Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 504-511. —Required a total of 484 
prekindergarten-8th grade Jewish and Arab Israeli Ss to 
copy à vertical and a horizontal line. Partial samples 
were also tested using the Wechlser Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI). Jewish and Arab 
Ss were similar in their preference for top-bottom 
directionality, but in copying the horizontal line Jewish 
Ss used mostly a left-right and Arab Ss mostly a right-left 
stroke. Correlations with the WPPSI indicate that 
starting from the right was correlated with higher 
intelligence for Arabs and with lower intelligence for 
Jews. The significance of these findings is discussed in 
the context of the writing requirements of the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages. —Journal abstract. 
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3832. Maruno, Syunichi. (Yamagata U, Japan) A 
developmental change of strategies in reversal shift 
process. Japanese пуса Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
174) 167-173. —Ín a study of the developmental 
changes of strate; jes in reversal shift process, a reversal 
shift with verbal materials containing 2 dimensions 
simultaneously was investigated with 36 Ss at each of 4 
developmental levels: 2nd and 4th grade, junior hi| 
school, and college. When Ss completed the shift 
problem, their levels of information processing were 
assessed. Results show that (a) at ni developmental 
levels, 3 strategies (conceptual, response-switching, and 
associative) were found; (b) in the shift problem, the 
response-switching and the conceptual strategy groups 
learned more quickly than the associative strategy group; 
and (c) the use of conceptual strategy increased with age. 
It is suggested that developmental changes of strategies 
in reversal shift process may reflect differences in the 
level of information-processing which Ss reached at the 
end of original learning. —Journal abstract. 

3833. McShane, John. (Cambridge U, ile tt 
Lab, England) Cognitive development and language 
acquisition. Irish Journal of Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 
3(1), 20-30. —Many of the theories about language 
development put forward in the past 15 yrs are not 
supported by the evidence now available. Ít is argued 
that the best approach to the study of lange 
development is to consider language as one example of a 
child’s increasing knowledge of the structure of his 
environment. A developmental approach using broad 
Piagetian concepts as an interpretative framework is 
suggested. The model emphasizes the primacy of 
nonlinguistic c qua processes which are themselves 
developmental. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3834. Minnigerode, Fred A. (U San Francisco) 
Phonetic mediation in A-B, A-B' transfer with young 
children. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1196-1198, —60 4-, 5- and 6- r-old children learned 2 
3-item paired associate lists. mixed-list design was 
used, with List 2 containing pairs jen A-B, 
C-D, А-В, А-В, and А-В, A-C transfer para- 
digms. Terms B and B' were related via rhyme. In 2nd- 
list learning, more correct responses in the Ist 2 
anticipation trials occurred on A-B' pairs than on 
A-C pairs and more correct responses on C-D pairs than 
on А-В’ pairs. Age differences were nonsignificant. 
Conditions under which children might successfully 
utilize mediational rhyme strategies in paired associate 
learning are suggested. —Journal abstract. 

3835. Morrison, Frederick J. & Haith, Marshall M. 
(Dartmouth Coll) Recognition versus recall of briefly 
presented visual information: A developmental study. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
210), 191-200. —Five-yr-olds, as compared to adults, 
have displayed a striking constraint on short-term 
recognition memory for briefly resented visual informa- 
tion. In the present study, with 24 5-yr-olds and 24 adults 
(mean age 20.6 yrs), a recall paradigm was used to test 
the generality of this constraint, an the possibility that 
forced verbal report might differentially enhance child- 
ren's performance. Evidence of improved performance in 
children would suggest that a verbal encoding strategy, 
used by adults only during the recognition task, is 
activated in children in a recall task. Though recall 
memory performance of children did surpass recognition 
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memory levels, the same was true for adults with the 
relative adult-child difference remaining constant across 
conditions. It is concluded that processes other than 
verbal labeling (e.g. buffer storage, organization, or 
retrieval) are probably more responsible for age differ- 
ences in immediate memory performance than labeling, 
per se. —Journal abstract. 

3836. Omari, Issa M. (U Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania) 
Developmental order of spatial concepts among school- 
children in Tanzania. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psycholo- 
Фу, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 444-456. —Individually tested 
240 Tanzanian’s, 60 from each of Grades 1, 3, 5, and 7, 
conservation of area, conservation of distance, and the 
concept of horizontality in the coordinate reference 
system. Responses were categorized on Piagetian Stages 
of spatial competence and on a pass-fail basis. Results of 
chi-square analysis showed that, at nearly all grade 
levels, the developmental Sequence is conservation of 
distance, conservation of area, and mastery of the 
concept of horizontality in the coordinate reference 
system. The stagewise progression was observed, but 
each stage was achieved at a later age as compared to 
Piaget’s norms. It is argued that the acquisition of these 
concepts in children is a function of the spatial 
dimensions involved in each Concept and that environ- 
mental factors retard the developmental tempo of spatial 
concepts among the African children, (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3837. Perelle, Ira B. (State U New York, Purchase) 
Attention to stimulus presentation mode as a factor of 
age. Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 
149-156. —Investigated nondirected attention to stimu- 
lus presentation mode by school children as a function of 
age. Because of prior findings of differences in learning 
by children with stimuli in different modes (i.e., visual vs 
auditory), it was hypothesized that attention is the 
critical variable. 1,083 2nd-12th graders viewed 1 of 3 
versions of a specially designed sound motion picture 
film: 2 control conditions, auditory and visual, and 1 
experimental condition containing conflicting audito 
and visual stimuli. Attention was determined as а 
function of learning measured by a written test instru- 
ment СЭР by Ss after viewing the film. Results 
indicate that when а, choice was available, audito; 
stimuli were attended at a significantly greater rate than 
visual stimuli until age 11, and after a crossover from age 
12 or 13, visual stimuli were attended at a significantly 
greater rate. —Journal summary. 

3838. Piaget, Jean & Inhelder, Barbel. The origin of 
the idea of chance in children. (Trans L. Leake, P. 
Burrell & Н. D. Fishbein). New York, NY: Ww. 
Norton, 1975. xx, 251 P. $3.95. —Presents the Ist 
translation into English of Piaget’s 1951 work. Each of 

the various cognitive Processes involved in the develo 
ment of the child’s comprehension of chance is described 
and analyzed as it occurs in the same 3 stages: 4-7 yrs, 
7-11 yrs, and over 11 to 12 yrs. : 

3839. Pike, Ruth. (U Toronto, Canada) How children 
answer questions about perceived events, pictures and 
Statements. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 267. 4 

3840. Powers, Pauline S. Stavens, Carole & 

Andreasen, N. J. (U Iowa) The ontogenesis of intelli- 
gence: Evaluating the Piaget theory. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 149—154. — Used 
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the Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Test to evaluate 
the hypotheses that (a) children in the preoperational 
stage would sort fewer objects than those in the concrete 
operational stage, who would in turn sort fewer objects 
than Ss in the formal operational stage; and (b) 

rsonalized or autistic thinking would decrease and 
imaginative thinking would increase with each successive 
stage. Scores of 15 Ist graders, 15 4th graders, and 21 
adults on the sorting test were evaluated against 6 
criteria previously described by M. Harrow et a (1972): 
behavioral overinclusion, conceptual overinclusion, 
idiosyncratic (autistic) thinking, rightness, concreteness, 
and underinclusiveness. Results support the Ist predic- 
tion in that performance changed with increasing age, 
usually in the hypothesized directions. Scores on idio. 
Syncratic thinking, however, did not totally support the 
2nd hypothesis, since there was a small decrease in 
idiosyncratic thinking from Ist to 4th grade. Results 
confirm many of Piaget's theories concerning stages of 
Cognitive development, although it is noted that the 
present study is only a preliminary, pilot investigation, 
—L. Gorsey. 

3841. Price-Williams, Douglas R. et al. (U California, 
Los Angeles) Kinship concepts and relational thinking 
among rural Hawaiian children. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 419-422. — Examined 
(a) the ability of 37 4-14 yr old Hawaiian children from a 
remote fishing village to respond appropriately to 
вив of ego-centered and other-cntered relation- 
Ships and (b) whether this ability is a function of age or 
of a kind of cultural experience. Results show that this 
sample was capable of thinking about and responding 
appropriately to questions dealing with relationshi sata 
very early age and more success: ully than R. A. Levine 
and D. R. Price-Williams’s (1970) comparable African 
sample. This ability was Positively correlated with age, 
but even more Strongly correlated with the cultural and 


experimental factor of household size. 


3842. Reich, James H. The effect of preferred 


learning materials on transference of a learned skill. 
Journal of Ps chology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 129-135. 
—Tested the оше that acquisition of conservation 
of number skill could be accelerated by training and that 


Po oe materials inhibit subsequent transfer 


3843. Salili, Farideh; Maehr, Marti illmore, 
Gerald. Achievement and morali 5 i з 


analysis of causal attribution and eval 
Personali 
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judgments should generally follow a Piagetian cb uL 
in which younger children are influenced more by the 
outcome of an episode and older children by the intent of 
the protagonist. With a sample of US Ss they found 
overall support for this analysis. The present study, with 
291 Iranian 7-18 yr olds, attempted to determine how 
sociocultural factors may influence the judgmental 
patterns outlined by Weiner and Peter by essentially 
replicating their study in a manifestly different cultural 
context. Important discrepancies with Weiner and Peter 
were found which can attributed to sociocultural 
factors. However, the cognitive-developmental frame- 
work proved generally valuable in working toward a 
comparative understanding of socialization patterns 
extant in the 2 cultures. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3844. Scott, Ralph & Kobes, David A. (U Northern 
Iowa) The influence of family size on learning readiness 
patterns of socioeconomically disadvantaged preschool 
Blacks. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 85-88. —Administered the Iowa Test of Preschool 
Development to 35 pairs of disadvantaged 2-3 yr old 
Black children who represented large and small families 
of lower socioeconomic status (SES). Findings reveal 
that Blacks from small families achieved significantly 
higher scores on 3 of the 9 skill areas: Visual Memory, 
Expressive Language, and Expressive concepts. Results 
are reviewed in the context of Inhelder-Piaget (1964) 
formulations that concern the early growth of the 
intellect, which provide a possible explanation of how 
intrafamily dynamics may depress the learning of Black 
lower-SES preschool children. It is suggested that 
replication and longitudinal studies are needed to 
ascertain better the long-term social and educational 
implications of these findings. —Journal summary. 

3845. Shimada, Toshihide. (Kagoshima U School of 
Education, Japan) Developmental studies on size 
constancy (1): Experiments on size constancy in the 
photographs with single comparison method. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(4), 203-212. 
— Conducted a cross-sectional, longitudinal study with 
86 Ss (5 yrs to adult) to investigate the effect of age, 
texture gradient, and quantitative change on size 
constancy. Using a technique described by S. Weinstein 
(see PA, Vol 33:2803), Ss were presented with photo- 
graphs in which the background was controlled, thus 
restricting cues for distance perception. Size constancy 
was observed in the 5-yr-olds when cues of distance were 
deleted in the photographs. Under these conditions, size 
constancy changed with age; it was not a linear change 
but one with specific traits at each age level. There was 
no significant difference in size constancy between 
children and adults when cues were abundant. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3846. Smith, Charlotte T. (U California, Berkeley) 
The relationship between the type of questions, stimuli, 
and the oral language production of children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 
177-178. 

3847. Smith, Paula J. (U Arizona) Kindergarten 
children’s abilities to use context on aural cloze 
passages. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3500. Е 

3848. Turner, James R. & Arkes, Hal R. (Ohio U) 
Piagetian stage and preferred level of complexity. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
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1035-1040. —Assessed 30 male and 30 female 6th 
graders’ complexity preferences, using embedded-figure 
designs. Ss were classified into different Piagetian stages 
of intellectual development according to their perform- 
ance on 4 tasks: (a) conservation of quantity, (b) 
conservation of number, (c) composition of classes, and 
(d) egocentricity in the representation of objects. With 12 
transitional Ss deleted, the. predicted Piagetian 
Group X Complexity Level interaction was significant. 
Concrete operational Ss preferred more complex designs 
than preoperational Ss. In addition, results indicate that 
female Ss preferred more complex designs than did 
males. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3849. Walsh, David A. (U Southern California, Ethel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Ctr, Los Angeles) Age 
differences in central perceptual processing: A dichop- 
tic backward masking investigation. Journal of Gerontol- 
ову, 1976(Mar), Vol 310), 178-185. —Investigated age 
differences in central perceptual processing with 3 males 
and 10 females aged 18-23 yrs and 2 males and 9 females 
aged 60-68 yrs in a backward masking paradigm known 
to produce central interference. Ss were presented with 
symmetrical, straight-lined letters as target stimuli (TS). 
The masking stimulus (MS) was a pattern of line 
segments of the same width as the strokes of the letters 
spaced evenly over the part of the visual field occupied 
by the letters. The TS was presented to the right eye and 
followed by the MS to the left eye. A robust masking 
effect was found for both young and old across 
conditions in which TS quer was much greater than 
MS energy. The asynchrony between TS and MS onset 
(SOA) was found io be the variable describing escape 
from masking for both age vu However, the older 
group required 24% longer SOAs than the younger to 
escape masking, suggesting a slowing with age in central 

rceptual processing. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3850. Wilkinson, Alexander. (U Michigan) Counting 
strategies and semantic analysis as applied to class 
inclusion. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(1), 
64-85. —Examined strategic and semantic aspects of the 
answers given by 96 preschoolers to class inclusion 
problems. The Piagetian logical model for class inclusion 
was contrasted with an alternative, problem processing 
model in 3 na gue A major component of the 
alternative model is an enumeration strategy which is 
advantageous for learning reliable counting skills. The 
counting strategy explained the inclusion errors of young 
children better than did the logic of the task. It was also 
found that young children understand the semantics of 
inclusion but are unable to coordinate their semantic 
knowledge with their counting strategy. Methodological- 
ly, one of the experiments suggested а fruitful extension 
of task analysis (H. A. Simon, 1969) to experimental 
design. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3851. Zlatin, Marsha A. & Koenigsknecht, Roy A. 
(Purdue U) Development of the voicing contrast: 
Perception of stop consonants. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 18(3), 541-553. —In- 
vestigated perceptual development of the voicing con- 
trast in 10 2 yr olds, 10 6 yr olds, and 20 adults. Ss were 
required to identify prevocalic stop consonants from 
synthetic speech stimuli—bees-peas, bear-pear, dime- 
-time, and goat-coat. The stimuli differed with respect to 
the acoustic cue, voice onset time (VOT). Identification 
functions for labial, apical, and velar stops were plotted 
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for each S. Measurements of 50% crossover, lower and 

upper limits of the phoneme boundary, and phoneme 
boundary width were obtained from the identification 
functions. Significant age-dependent differences in per- 
ception of the voicing contrast were observed. Results 
are interpreted as indicating that the magnitude of VOT 
difference required for distinguishing between prevocalic 
stop cognates decreases as a function of the age of the 
listeners. (1%; p ref) —Journal abstract. 
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3852. Bergius, Rudolf; Günther, Rudolf & Limi 
Maria. (U Tübingen Psychologisches Inst, W German: ) 
[Conditions for altruistic behavior in 4-9 yr old 
children.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1975, Vol 22(3), 444-452. —In- 
vestigated the hypothesis that Sharing, a subconcept of 
altruistic behavior, is not guided solely by internalized 
norms but also by cognitive schemata related to 
developmental factors. Three (x d of 50 children 
each in age groups 4-5, 6-7, and 8-: yrs, were tested in a 
play situation. The hypothesis was confirmed only 
poy. (English & French summaries) — W. J. Koppitz. 

3853. Bijou, Sidney W. (U Illinois Child Behavior 
Lab) Moral development in the preschool years: A 
functional analysis. Revista Mexicana de Análisis de la 
Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 11-29. —A functional 
analysis of behavior views initial moral behavior as 
evolving from the history of a child in the universal stage 
of infancy (the Ist 18 mo) and the specific moral trainin, 
practices during the basic Stage of early childhood (to 8 
yrs of age). The practices of parents, which aim to teach 
the child to adhere to the family’s moral code when the 
are present, can be analyzed. according to the well 
substantiated processes for strengthening and weakening 
operant behavior, such as the presentation of positive 
and negative reinforcers, On the Other hand, the 
practices used to help a child comply with prescribed 
standards when he is not being süpervised can be 


self-management, decision making, and problem solvin : 
i.e, new sequences are acquired and nothing is internal 
ized. A functional analysis of moral behavior can be 
readily applied to help parents improve the way they 
train their child in initial moral behavior. Behavior 
instructional techniques that have been developed for 
cognitive behavior, for example, may be adapted for 
training in initial moral behavior. Needed research in the 
home, C eed and laboratory, and preferred methods 
for such research, are specified. (Spanish summary) (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3854. Briggs, Dorothy C. Your child's self-esteem: 
The key to life. Garden City, NY: Dolphin, 1975. Xvi, 
341 p. $2.95. —Urges parents to realize the crucial 
importance of healthy self-esteem in children, and offers 
many methods for developing this basic balance and 
confidence. Three developmental Stages are discussed in 
special detail: the first 6 yrs of childhood, the middle 
years, and adolescence. Other chapters include discus- 
sion of negative feelings, discipline, mental growth, and 
sex, in relation to self-esteem, 

3855. Codd, John A. (Massey U, Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Moral development and moral education: 
Kohlberg in perspective. Delta, 1975(Jun), No 16, 2-12, 
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—Reviews Kohlberg's theory of moral development, and 
the implications of moral training for education. This 
approach to morality is influential at present, but it is not 
new, as Kohlberg drew from the works of other 
psychologists, such as J. Piaget and W. McDougall. 
Kohlberg, however, has placed poner emphasis on 
cognitive development, He has identified 3 levels of 
development with 2 stages at each level. The rationale of 
his theory is that age-related sequences underlie moral 
development, arising as a result of the interaction 
between concepts and experiences. Attainment of the 
higher stages of moral development can be enhanced 
through presentation of situations designed to stimulate 
moral judgment. Educators are cautioned to adopt a 
rational, rather than rigid, approach to moral education. 
(18 ref) —M. H. Apt. 

3856. Diekelmann, Nancy. (U Wisconsin Nursing 
School, Madison) Emotional tasks of the middle adult. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1975(Jun), Vol 75(6), 
997-1001. —Presents several examples of adults trying to. 
deal with their middle years. It is suggested that in caring 
for the middle adult, the nurse be sensitive to the way in 
which the patient is dealing with his/her self-esteem, 
separating from pus and children, examining his/her 
value system, ani initiating future plans. 

3857. Gash, Hugh. (National U of Ireland, St Patrick's 
Coll, Dublin) Moral judgment: A comparison of two 
theoretical approaches. Generic Psychology Monographs, 
1976(Feb), Vol 93(1), 91-111. —Administered 4 moral 
judgment questionnaires to 90 male adolescents to 
investigate the relationship between L. Kohlberg's (1958) 
"cognitive developmental" stages and M. L. Hoffman's 
(see PA, Vol 45:7868) “social learning” moral orienta- 
tions. Based on Ss’ responses to 2 of the questionnaires, 


role perspective of lower Stages on Kohiberg’s dilemmas. 
However, changes made to Hoffman's items were almost 
undetectable in the responses. —Journal abstract, 

3858. Hamdani, Asma J. (Columbia U) Exploratory 


tric nominations), honesty i 
Selected Personality variables, Maturity of moral judg- 


ment was found ‘to be Significantly correlated with 
general cognitive ability (intelligence test performance) 
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and, even with intelligence partialed out, with resistance 
to temptation, reputation for being concerned with the 
welfare of others, self-confidence, and security in social 
relationships with peers. —Journal abstract. 

3860. Hodapp, Albert F. & LaVoie, Joseph C. (U 
Nebraska) Imitation by second borns in adult-sibling 
dyads. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1976(Feb), Vol 
93(1), 113-128. —Investigated imitation behavior of 48 
5-7 yr old secondborns from dyads consisting of 
firstborn male-secondborn male, firstborn male-second- 
born female, firstborn female-secondborn male, and 
firstborn female-secondborn female. Ss observed an 
adult male or female parent-surrogate and an older 
brother or sister play 3 games of skill, after which they 
played the game alone, and their reproductions of verbal, 
postural, and motor responses of the model were scored. 
Males and females in cross-sex dyads reproduced more 
sibling model than parent-surrogate model imitation, 
and this effect was most extensive for females. Dyad 
composition had little effect on imitation by second-born 
males when either sibling or parent-surrogate model 
imitation was considered alone, although second-born 
males in same-sex dyads were more imitative of a male 
model than second-born males in cross-sex dyads. Data 
for females seem to provide greater support for an 
imitation rather than a contrast hypothesis. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3861. Lamb, Michael E. (Yale U) Interactions 
between two-year-olds and their mothers and fathers. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 447-450. 
—Investigated the effects of stress on the parental 
preferences of 21 2-yr-olds. In a stress-free situation, Ss 
showed no preference for either parent, and they 
responded similarly to separation from and reunion with 
each parent. After a series of stressful separations, there 
was still no apparent preference for either parent. 
—Journal abstract. 

3862. Lawrence, William W. (U North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill The relationship of intelligence, self 
concept, socio-economic status, race and sex to level of 
career maturity of twelfth-grade students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 
3426-3427. 

3863. Rivas Martinez, Francisco. (U Politécnica de 
Valencia, Spain) [An experimental approximation of a 
psychology of vocational development.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 
29(129-130), 723-741. —Studied the evolution of voca- 
tional interests in 3,524 Spanish university students in 19 
fields, who were given the Reactive de Preferencias 
Profesionales (Professional Preferences Assessment) 
during their last term in the university. The instrument 
asks students to indicate the vocational interests they 
had at various ages, from 9 to 21 yrs. Results indicate 
that vocational interests develop in 5 stages: fantasy- 
mimicry (0-10 yrs), indifference (11-12), prevocational 
interest (13-15), vocational orientation (16-20), and the 
crystallizing of interest in professional specialization (21 


yrs and up). Development of specific types of vocational - 


interests appears to follow laws of psychological matura- 
tion. Vocational development is considered a continuing 
and irreversible process. (18 ref) —R. Shaw. 

3864. Roberts, Albert; Mosley, Kathleen Y. & 
Chamberlain, Maureen W. (Howard U) Age differences 
in racial self-identity of young Black girls. Psychological 
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Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1263-1266. —30 3-4 
yr old and 30 6-7 yr old Black girls were shown 3 dolls 
that differed in skin color and/or hairstyle and asked to 
judge which doll looked like them, which doll was 
prettiest, and which doll was ugliest. Although the 
majority of both age groups identified with the Black 
dolls, the older children displayed a more accurate racial 
self-identity. Ss differed significantly in their perception 
of the ugliest doll: the younger group selected the Black 
doll wearing an Afro hairstyle, while the older group 
selected the White doll. Results are discussed in terms of 
the role of greater experience with Blacks and Whites 
and a possible overreaction to the “Black is beautiful” 
feeling on the part of the older group. —Journal abstract. 

3865. Schur, James M. (U Rochester) Achievement 
against development: A study of adolescent value 
orientations in moral dilemmas. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 271-272. 

3866. Trela, James E. (U Maryland, Baltimore 
County) Social class and association membership: An 
analysis of age-graded and non-age-graded voluntary 
participation. Journal of Gerontology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
31(2), 198-203. —Examined the relationship between 
social class and voluntary association membership in 320 
people, 62 yrs of age and older. Special attention was 
focused on one age-graded association with an examina- 
tion of recruitment, participation, and attrition over a 6- 
yr period. No significant social class differences were 
found in the tendency to hold at least one association 
membership or in the tendency to be extensively 
involved in voluntary associations. Higher class Ss, 
however, were more likely to belong to age-graded 
associations. There were no significant class differences 
between new members and those who failed to join as 
the result of an aggressive peer recruitment effort by 
members of one “senior center.” Similarly, for those who 
joined there were no class differences in participation or 
attrition over a 6-yr period. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3867. Turner, Charles W. & Goldsmith, Diane. (U 
Utah) Effects of toy guns and airplanes on children’s 
antisocial free play behavior. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 303-315. —In- 
vestigated the effects of toy guns and toy airplanes on 23 
4-5 yr olds’ antisocial (aggression and rule-breakin; 
behavior in 2 settings during 30-min free play sessions. Ss 
were observed during 15-16 free play sessions in 2 
studies. During some sessions Ss played with either 
(novel, aggressive) toy guns or with (novel, nonaggres- 
sive) toy airplanes in addition to their usual toys. In both 
studies, the toy guns treatment produced a reliably 
higher rate of antisocial behavior than the average of the 
toy airplanes and the usual toys. The novel-aggressive 
toy airplanes also increased the rate of antisocial 
behavior as compared to ususal toys in Study 2. Results 
are related primarily to L. Berkowitz's and A. Bandura's 
analyses of aggressive behavior, but they are also related 
to other theoretical models which predict stimulus 
control of behavior. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3868. Vikan, Arne. (U Trondheim Psykologisk Inst, 
Norway) Moral judgment as a function of role-playing 
instructions. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 128, 109-121. — Tested the hypothesis that coexist- 
ence of objective and subjective responsibility responses 
in age-group data from studies of moral judgment is an 
effect of social factors in the experimental situation. 90 
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Ss at age levels 7 and 8 yrs were read moral judgment 

stories. Half the Ss were instructed to judge like adults, 

the other half were instructed to judge like children (role- 
playing instructions). In addition, 60 Ss at age levels 7, 
and 8 yrs judged stories in which the usual constellation 
of actors was reversed. The hypothesis was not sustained. 
However, because the Piagetian assumption of adult 
constraint could be formulated as an expected effect of 1 
specific role-instruction, results indicate weakness in the 
Piagetian assumption. Variations were observed in the 
frequency of objective and Subjective responsibility 
Tesponses over story-pairs and as a function of reversal 
of actors in the story-pairs. This, together with Ss’ 
verbalizations indicated that subjective responsibility 
may not be a valid criterion of 1 specific stage of 
organization in cognitive development. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

3869. Walker, Lawrence J. & Richards, Boyd S. (U 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) The effects of a 
narrative model on children's moral judgments. Canadi- 
an Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
169-177. —Tested the hypothesis that children's moral 
orientation can be influenced by exposure to narrated 
models that express consistent moral judgments based on 
either the consequences of an action or the motives of the 
individual. 66 Ist and 2nd Braders were randomly 
assigned to 3 conditions: Objective model (judgments 
based on consequences), subjective model (judgments 
based on motives), or no model, with an equal number of 
males and females in each group. Following the 
procedure of Piaget and others, a pretest presented all Ss 
With pairs of stories contrasting a well-intentioned act 
involving serious consequences with an ill-intentioned 
act involving minor consequences. In the experimental 
phase which followed the pretest by 2 wks, Ss were 
exposed to narrative characters who made consistent 
moral judgments. A posttest conducted by another E 
followed immediately. Results indicate that the objective 
model condition significantly increased respondin; 
based on consequences, and the subjective model 
condition significantly increased responding on motives. 
—Journal abstract. 

3870. Weissman, Esther I. (Boston U School of 
Education) The relationship between the marital Status, 


tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3441. 
3871. Witte, Kenneth L. & Freund, Joel S. (U 
Arkansas, Fayetteville) Paired-associate learning in 
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3872. Arbuthnot, Jack. (Ohio U) Environmental 
knowledge and recycling behavior as a function of 
attitudes and personality characteristics. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol (1), 119-121. 
—Tested a numer of hypotheses regarding the relation- 
ship among (a) personality characteristics, (b) certain 
demographic factors, and (c) environmental attitudes, 
ШОУ С and commitment (as shown by use of a 
recycling center) Findings are reported in detail. In 
general, they indicate that to increase ecological concern 
the Ist and most important goal should be to raise the 
information level, and that dissemination of such 
information should take into account the personality and 
attitude characteristics of the target public. 

3873. Barton, Russell. (Rochester Psychiatric Ctr, 
NY) Abandoning the mentally ill. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
215-219. —Discusses the avoidance and abandonment 
of mentally ill people by their families and public 
authorities; Abandonment includes the deployment of 
professionals from patients to paper; the destruction of 
availability and effectiveness of institutional facilities; 
the obfuscation of mental illness by captious criticism; 
the aspirations of paramedical and paraprofessional 
groups; and the subordination of the primary purpose of 
institutions and Physicians to other Objectives. The 
nature of authority is discussed along with 3 main types 
of authority: structural, sapiential, and charismatic. The 
need for the treatment of mentally ill people to be based 
on the art and science of medicine, rather than the 
pretension and advocacy of the gullible, unqualified or 
unscrupulous, is noted. —Journal abstract. 

3874. Bullough, Vern L, (Californaia State U, Nor- 
thridge) Heresy, witchcraft, and sexuality. Journal of 


deviant sexuality but all kinds of sexual ractices and ills 
with deviant social behavior, whether reli ious, political, 
or other. Eventually all heretics were labeled as either 


sexual label. Once the association of Sexuality with 
deviance became established, as it first did with heresy, it 


difficulty today in t ing to i Ў 
sea у en y ae B come to terms with man’s 
ОЇ sexuality as just another as ect of soci i 
behavior. (114 P Тер —Journal SR Ў Е 
3875. Campbell, Angus. (U Michigan Inst for Social 
Research) Subjective measures of well-being. American 
Ps chologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 31(2), 117-124, —Tradition- 
› the “hap iness" of the American population has 
in aro or objective terms, But 
et al, in press) indi 
between 1957 and 1972, while dion. cuu UM 
indicators were rapidly moving ш Ward, the proportion 
of the Population who descr themselves as “ye 


happy” declined Steadily, particularly among the most 
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affluent portion of the population. It is argued that in 
order to describe the quality of the experience of the 
population, more subjective measures are needed to 
examine the experience itself. Three general measures of 
life experience (satisfaction with life, affective quality of 
life, and perceived stress) are discussed in terms of an 
earlier (1972) author-conducted study. Findings from 
that study indicate that while the 3 measures are 
moderately related to each, people living in different 
circumstances express different patterns of well-being 
and that these patterns reflect the peculiar quality of the 
situation in which they live. (18 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

3876. Donagher, Patricia C.; Poulos, Rita W.; Liebert, 
Robert M. & Davidson, Emily S. (State U New York, 
Stony Brook) Race, sex and social example: An analysis 
of character portrayals on inter-racial television enter- 
tainment. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1023-1034. —Nine regularly broadcast programs 
having bi-racial representation with at least 1 male and 1 
female portrayal were selected and a total of 60 
characters analyzed according to 8 categories of interper- 
sonal and self-control behaviors. ite males were 
aggressive and persistent but nonaltruistic and unable to 
resist temptations to break the rules of society or repair 
the damage they caused to others. Black males were 
nonaggressive, persistent altruistic, and more likely than 
any other group to make reparation for injury. White 
females were nonaggressive, likely to make reparation for 
damage to others, and altruistic; they displayed resist- 
ance to temptation but little delay of gratification-task 
persistence. Black females exhibited the same self-control 
pattern as White women and also were nonaggressive, 
nonaltruistic, and not inclined toward reparation for 
damage to others; their most outstanding behavior, 
however, was a high level of explaining feelings to 
increase understanding, resolve strife, and reassure 
others. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3877. Horosz, William. (U Oklahoma) The crisis of 
responsibility. Norman, OK: U Oklahoma Press, 1975. 
xvi, 324 p. $12.50. —Argues the need to base responsibil- 
ity on the element of self-direction (directionality) in the 
nature of man, accenting man's free will (purposiveness). 
Six models of human participation are detailed, the roots 
of responsibility are investigated, and the fate of 
responsibility in humanistic psychology is discussed. 

3878. Jahoda, Gustav & Harrison, Susan. (U Strath- 
clyde, England) Belfast children: Some effects of a 
conflict environment. Irish Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 3(1) 1-19. —60 6-10 yr old males, 
divided equally into Catholic and Protestant groups, 
were drawn from 2 schools in “troubled” Belfast areas; a 
comparable control sample was obtained in Edinburgh. 
Ss were given a series of 4 game-like tasks, half of which 
were designed to measure social attitudes and the other 
half more general cognitive functioning. Results clearly 
bring out some of the effects of a climate of hostility and 
violence on the development of Belfast children; their 
specific ethnocentrism was high from an early age, and it 
would seem that more remote cognitive processes were 
also affected. —Journal abstract. 

3879. McLeod, W. R. (U Auckland Medical School, 
New Zealand) Merphos poisoning or mass panic? 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 225-229. —Describes events which 
led to the evacuation of 6,000 individuals because of a 
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Merphos contamination scare in a New Zealand city. It 
is argued that while the compound was found to be 
unharmful to humans, the belief that it was toxic 
precipitated panic reactions in city officials, the press, 
and residents of the area. 

3880. Ohashi, Hideshi. (Kyoto U of Education, 
Japan) Re-socialization under the industrial |change— 
social psychological research on the unemployed coal- 
mine workers: Il. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 
34(1-4), 124-131. —Presents material describing the 
process used by unemployed coal mine workers in 
seeking and adjusting to new situations. Seven case 
examples are presented and classified according to type 
(Adjust, Maladjust, and Conflict), and the influence of 
the industrial change upon socialization is discussed, 

3881. Richards, James M. (Johns Hopkins U School 
of Health Services) Impact of a replacement birth rate 
on U.S. adult value structure. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 625-626. —Consequences of a 
replacement birth rate would include changes in the 
population age distribution. The present US study 
combined estimates of these age distribution changes 
with estimates of the relationship between age and values 
to yield estimates of the impact of a replacement birth 
rate on value structure (assessed in terms of Rokeach's 
Value Survey). Results suggest that virtually no changes 
in value structure should occur solely as a consequence 
of a replacement birth rate. —Journal abstract. 

3882. Stevenson, Christopher L. (U New Brunswick, 
Canada) Socialization effects of participation in sport: A 
critical review of the research. Research Quarterly, 
1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 267-273. —Reviews the literature 
on psychological, behavioral, and attitudinal effects of 
participation in sports. An initial review showed the 
results of these studies to be both contradictory and 
confusing. Further analysis of this research, concentrat- 
ing specifically upon methodological and theoretical 
concerns, indicated that (a) its use of comparisons of 
samples of athletes and nonparticipants as the basis for 
investigating for the possibility of socialization effects 
was invalid because of an erroneous assumption of initial 
population similarity, (b) much of its instrumentation 
was questionable and was certainly not comparable, and 
(c) it neglected the theoretical issues inherent in the 
socialization "treatments" received by the experimental 
populations. On the basis of the contradictions in the 
research results, and the methodological and theoretical 
issues which put their validity in doubt, it is concluded 
that, to date, there is no valid evidence that participation 
in sports causes any verifiable socialization effects. (54 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

3883. Taylor, Hayward G. (Cushing Hosp; Framing- 
ham, MA) Social perception of the mentally retarded. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
100-102. —Maintains that the research task of a 
comprehensive assessment of community attitudes and 
information with regard to the mentally retarded is 
handicapped by the presence of a number of confound- 
ing variables. The effects of these variables are major 
determinants of response outcomes, either implicitly or 
explicitly. Through examination of the existing research 
literature, and by the use of inductive analysis, 3 
identifiable classes of confounding variables (referent, 
content, and valence) are described. (28 ref) —Journal 
summary. 
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3884. Van Dusen, Roxann A. & Sheldon, Eleanor B. 
(Social Science Research Council Ctr for Coordination 
Research on Social Indicators, Washington, DC) The 
changing status of American women: A life cycle 
perspective. American Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 
3102), 106-116. —A profound change in the status of 
American women is evident in recent trends in women's 
educational attainment, labor force participation, and 
patterns of marriage, divorce, and childbearing. The 

present article reviews federal statistics which describe 
these trends as well as some of the recent social science 
literature on the status of American women. It is 
suggested that one way of summarizing these trends is in 
terms of the declining importance of the family life cycle 
in a woman's total life Cycle, or alternatively, the 
diminishing social importance of the distinction between 
married women and those who are unmarried (i.e., never 
married, no longer married, or not yet married). (30 ref) 
—Author abstract. 


Social Structure & Social Roles 


3885. Buriel, 
Cognitive styles 
American children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 
Cognitive styles of 
become increasingly more field independent from the Ist 


y selected 
from Ist, 2nd, and 3rd generation Mexican-Americans 
7 population (to be used as а 
comparison group). АП Ss were tested with the portable 


Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mental "En- 
Jance, 1974(Oct-Nov), Vol dr PEDE 
questionnaire on leisure-time activities was completed b 
1,924 3rd-year students in Lycée in the nes Sx. 
Almost all were between the ages of 14-16 yrs, and 27 


came from upper- or middle-cla bi 
amount of free pe D Ce 


had ranged from 
describe. 
forgetting of work 
роп (214), and hobbies (66). 
utilize in reading, sports, television, movies, work, 
records, time with family, radio, group activities, duc 
ing, and hobbies, in that order, (English, German. & 
аи summaries) —C. Harwick. À 
7. Caporale, Ernest J, (Boston U Sch 

Education) The impact of Social class 79 ob 
behavior: A Study of the effects of Social class on 
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selected variables of child behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 183. 

3888. Dickinson, George E. (Gustavus Adolphus Coll) 
Dating behavior of Black and White adolescents before 
and after desegregation. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 602-608. —Studied Black 
and White adolescent dating behavior before and after 
desegregation in a Texas community, wing question- 
naires administered to 260 Whites and 107 Blacks in 2 
segregated high schools in 1964 and to 289 Whites and 
143 Blacks in 1 desegregated high school in 1974. 18 
multiple-choice questions responded to by the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th graders were analyzed using Chi-square tests 
and l- aut 2-way analyses of variance. Findings support 
the hypothesis that Blacks' dating behavior has changed 
in the direction of Whites, while Whites have changed 
only slightly over time. It is suggested that reference 
Broup theory helps to explain this change. —Journal 
abstract. 

3889. Kikuchi, Takekatsu; Sei, Toshio & Ooe, Atsushi. 
(Tohoku U, Sendai, Japan) Socialization after adult- 
hood: A social psychological study on the retirement 
process of old males in a fishing village in North-East 
Japan. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 
132-143. —A sociopsychological study of the retirement 
processes of old males in a small fis ing village shows 
that vocational role and status in adulthood significantly 
influenced and determined the male's adjustment to old 
age. 


Culture & Ethnology & Religion 


3890. Amir, Yehuda. (Bar-Illan U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) 
Perceptual articulation in three Middle Eastern cul- 
tures. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 6(4), 406-416. —Compared the level of perceptual 
articulation in 2 Israeli subgroups and 2 Moslem 
Broups—524 Jewish, 143 Iranian, and 241 
old college or college-level males, 
а between 
of the diverse childrearing practices t ical of t| 
and on inference терага d ab eds 
practices exert on the individual's perceptual develop- 
ment. All groups were administered D. N. Jackson's 


drawing. Results support the hypotheses that Israelis of 
Western ethnic origin would achieve a higher level of 


D originating 
from Moslem countries would achieve an intermediate 
level, between Western Israelis and Middle Eastern 
а abstract. 

Iph D. & Chu, Gary G. (Brigham 
Young U) Differences between Mormon. mission cries" 
perceptions and Chinese natives' expectations in 
intercultural transactions. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 135-136. —30 former Mormon 
missionaries who served 2 yrs in Taiwan and Hong Kong 
and 30 native Chinese sorted 70 cultural statements 
involving 6 interaction concept areas (personal appear- 
ance, tradition, language, personal manners, church 
behavior, and personal space) into a rank-ordered scale 
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ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. Signifi- 
cant differences in views between the 2 groups were 
found on 29 of the 70 statements and in 4 of the 6 
interaction concept areas. 

3892. Best, Deborah L.; Naylor, Cecile E. & Williams, 
John E. (Wake Forest U) Extension of color bias 
research to young French and Italian children. Journal 
of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 
390-405. —Previous research has documented a pancul- 
tural tendency for positive evaluation to be associated 
with the color white and negative evaluation to be 
associated with black. This bias has been demonstrated 
among both Euro- and Afro-American preschoolers 
using the Color Meaning Test (CMT) and other 
procedures, Translated versions of the CMT and the 
Preschool Racial Attitude Measure (PRAM) were 
administered to 65 5-6 yr olds in France and 24 in Italy. 
A tendency toward pro-white/anti-black bias was found 
in both groups; however, this bias was less pronounced 
in French than in Italian Ss or in previous Euro- 
American samples. European Ss also displayed a 
tendency toward the positive evaluation of light-skinned 
figures relative to dark-skinned figures, but not to the 
degree usually found with Euro-American children. 
Theories of the development of color and race bias in 
young children are discussed. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3893. Bornstein, Marc H. The influence of visual 
perception оп culture. American Anthropologist, 
1975(Dec), Vol 77(4), 774-798. —Reviews earlier expla- 
nations of cultural differences in basic color categoriza- 
tion or nomenclature by biological evolution, linguistic 
relativism, or semantic evolution. These theories and 
their implied philosophical antecedents are discussed. 
Recent ethological, electrophysiological, behavioral and 
psychophysical data are considered. In both behavioral 
and psychophysical studies, natural categories of hue 
have been shown to exist in infrahuman species and in 
human infants and adults. The psychological salience of 
selected features of these categories in adult and infant 
humans corresponds to neural functioning in brain. 
Psychophysiological evidence suggests that certain cul- 
tures may vary from a uniform pattern of categorization 
of basic hues, because certain peoples may actually 
perceive colors differently and therefore categorize them 
differently.(5 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

3894. Chun, Ki-Taek; Campbell, John B. & Yoo, Jong- 
Hae. (US Commission on Civil Rights, Office of 
Research, Washington, DC) Perceived trustworthiness 
of occupations: Personality effects and cross-cultural 
generalizability. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 430-443. —Examined the perceived 
trustworthiness of 19 selected occupations based on 187 
US and 204 Korean undergraduate Ss. The rating and 
ranking methods of assessing trustworthiness were 
compared, the possibility of sex and culture differences 
examined, and the effects of Ss’ levels of trustfulness 
evaluated. Rotter's Interpersonal Trust Scale and L. S. 
Wrightsman's trustworthiness measure were used. The 
relative trustworthiness of the 19 occupations was highly 
similar across rating and ranking methods, Sex, culture, 
and level of trustfulness; however, there was a significant 
relationship between level of trustfulness and level of 
perceived trustworthiness. Implications for research are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 
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3895. Dennis, Philip A. The role of the drunk in a 
Oaxacan village. American Anthropologist, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 77(4), 856-863. —Analyzes the Oaxacan drunk’s role 
as a highly functional and sometimes entertaining part in 
the ongoing drama of community life. Village concep- 
tions of drunken behavior are seen to create that 
behavior, apart from the alcohol intake which is its 
ostensible cause. 

3896. Lawson, E. D. (State U New York, Fredonia) 
Flag preference as an indicator of patriotism in Israeli 
children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 490-497. —To determine КҮК 
toward world powers as well as their own national-eth- 
nic Кош, 960 boys and girls divided into Arab-Christi- 
an, Arab-Moslem, Jewish non-Orthodox, and Jewish 
Orthodox groups, in Grades 2-12, gave responses to a 
projective test by the author, of flag preference (see PA, 
Vol 38:647). Factors of ethnicity, religion, sex, and grade 
level evaluated by analysis of variance indicated some 
similarities, but also 'important differences between the 
various groups. In ranking the flags, non-Orthodox and 
Orthodox Jews had very high agreement, Christians and 
Moslems had high agreement, but combined Arabs vs 
combined Jewish groups showed little agreement. Chris- 
tians and Moslems showed some differences. Sex and 
grade level were not major factors in attitude differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

3897. Lieberman, Dena. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Language attitudes in St. Lucia. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 471-481. 
—Applied the matched guise technique to the language 
behavior of 76, bilingual junior secondary school 
students (average age, 14 yrs) in St. Lucia, West Indies. 
This method requires that respondents evaluate the 
personality traits of speakers whose taperecorded voices 
are played to them. The technique has been used for 
measuring community-wide stereotyped impressions of 
language, and it has been widely employed in cross- 
cultural investigations. Results indicate that St. Lucian 
bilinguals have different evaluative reactions to their 2 
languages, English and a French-based creole. Findings 
also suggest that St. Lucians have a positive attitude 
toward French-based creole, their native language. 
Findings contradict the view commonly on by St. 
Lucians on language usage questionnaires that English is 
the preferred language. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3898. Lifton, Robert J. Revolutionary immortality: 
Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Cultural Revolution. 
New York, NY: W.W. Norton, 1976. xx, 178 p. $2.95. 
—Discusses revolution in general, and the Cultural 
Revolution in Communist China in particular, from a 
psychological and psychohistorical viewpoint. The thesis 
of the Ist edition (1968) is reaffirmed: The concept of 
revolutionary immortality is an ongoing sense of contin- 
uing evolution and revolution in culture and thought 
processes which connects the individual and the culture 
to man's general past and future. It is a "shared sense of 
participating in permanent revolutionary fermentation 
and of transcending individual death by living on 
indefinitely within the continuing revolution.” 

3899. Munroe, Robert L. & Munroe, Ruth H. (Pitzer 
Coll) Levels of obedience among U.S. and East African 
children on an experimental task. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 498-503. 
—Tested 18 peri-urban East African (Kikuyu) and 20 
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suburban middle-class US 5-9 yr olds for obedience. 
Within each sample, n child was directed to ca 
out both a prescriptive and a proscriptive task by his/her 
own mother and by another sample child's mother. No 
differences were found for the proscriptive task (not 
touching toys), and all but 2 Ss in each sample were fully 
obedient. However, on the prescriptive tasi (picking up 
of blocks) a significantly larger proportion of East 
African Ss were fully obedient, and, as a UP they 
obeyed at a significantly faster rate than US s. The 
finding corroborates expectations, based on ethnograph- 
ic evidence, about the Strong compliance training to 
Which sub-Saharan societies subject their children. 
—Journal abstract. 
3900. Munroe, Robert L.; Munroe, Ruth H. & Daniels, 
Robert E. (Pitzer Coll) Relation of subsistence economy 


to a cognitive task in two East African Societies. Journal 


of Social Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 98(1), 133-134. 
—Predicted that in 2 Kenyan cultures, 7-13 yr old 
children in a herding society would pm less well on 
a Piagetian conservation-of-mass tas| than would child- 
Ten in an agricultural society, Results support the 
prediction and suggest that a personal style that 
emphasizes compliance, as in the herding culture, has a 
depressing effect on cognitive development. 


Marriage & Family 


3901. Bianchi, Letizia. [Family, socialization and 
social classes.] (Ital) Rassegna Italiana di Sociologia, 
1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 16(3), 379-420. —Reports on the 
psychological aspects of the Socialization of children 
within the rd environment (primarily in the US). 
Differences іп amily structure and social class are 
considered principal Contributors, while other factors 
related to educational practices, discipline techniques, 
and the overall quality of the parent-child relationship 


3902, Boon, James A. (Duke U) The Balinese 
marriage predicament: Individual, Strategical, cultural. 


personality, Society, and cosmos. The simultaneous 
prevalence of individual personality and love ideals, 
Broups ranked by hypergamy, and ancestral temple 

issues іп cross-cultural marriage 


3903. Burke, Ronald J.; Weir, Tamara & Harrison, 


ly they were to disclose to their 
spouses the fact that they were experiencing problems 
and gave their reasons for disclosing or not disclosin j 
Wives disclosed significantly more often than husbands. 
Both gave similar reasons for disclosing but different 
reasons for not disclosing. Husbands and wives who 
were more likely to disclose to their spouses reported 
greater marital and life satisfaction, but level of isclos- 
ing was по? related to measures of mental and physical 
well-being or job satisfaction. —Journal abstract. 
3904. Drabek, Thomas E.; Key, William H.; 
Patricia E. & Crowe, Juanita L, (U Denver) The impact 
of disaster on kin relationships. Journal of Marriage & 
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the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 481-494. —Used a 
quasi-experimental design to compare 138 victim and 
138 nonvictim families 3 yrs after a large community 
disaster. Victim families (a) reported higher interaction 
frequencies with immediate kin; (b) more often designat- 
ed relatives, as opposed to friends, as future help Sources; 
and (c) more frequently indicated that they visited more 
often with relatives than friends. Nonvictim families, 
however, reported more frequent participation in ex- 
change transactions and activities with relatives in 
general (e.g., borrowing or lending). (56 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3905. Fisher, Charles D. (Iowa State U) Marital and 
familial roles on television: An exploratory sociological 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 599. 

3906. Flores, Bienvenido V. (St Louis U, Coll of 
Human Sciences, Baguio City, req An analysis 
of Philippine family studies, 1952-1971: A preliminary 
of an effort at inventorization and evaluation of 
family theory and research in the Philippines. Saint 
Louis University Research Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(11 ), 
199-240. —Presents a review of findings from previous 
studies of family organization in the Philippines, empha- 
sizing anthropological, institutional, and Structural-func- 
tional approaches. A comparison of data gathered from 
these 3 different research frameworks is also attempted. 

3907. Glenn, Norval D. (U Texas, Austin) The 
contribution of marriage to the Psychological well-being 
of males and females. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 594-600, —Data from 3,853 White 
respondents in 3 recent US national surveys corroborate 
earlier evidence indicating that married persons, as an 
aggregate, report substantially &reater global happiness 
than any Category of unmarried persons; and the 
difference, according to the data reported here, is greater 


€ stress and the satisfaction they derive from marriage. 
—Journal abstract, 
3908. Glick, Bruce R. & Gross, Steven J. (Ohio State 
Marital interaction and marital conflict: A critical 
evaluation Of current research Strategies. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 505-512. 
— Discusses 
tons of the Questionnaire method 


EL 
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simulated approach include the following: (a) A spouse's 
interaction style is determined by the situation and the 
behavior of the other partner; and (b) interaction style 
may be reliably reflected in an experimental setting. The 
use of raters, which is viewed as a source of distortion, is 
identified as one of the weaknesses of this method. 
Suggested guidelines for future research methodologies 
which would strengthen their generalizability and extend 
their scope include (a) permitting couples to discuss their 
conflict issues and (b) uniting objective and subjective 
measures of response styles. (26 ref) —4. C. Moltu. 

3909. Hall, C. Margaret. (Georgetown U) Aging and 
family processes. Journal of Family Counseling, 
1976(Spr) Vol 4(1), 28-42. —Sees patterns of family 
interaction and emotional problems as contributing to 
the problems and processes of aging; e.g, physical 
debilitation, senility, loneliness, and povery. Data from 
case histories illustrate the thesis that symptomatic 
behavior in elderly persons is the product of the 
emotional relationship network in a family. In some 
cases increased economic dependence seems to follow 
increased emotional dependence. In times of stress, 
patterns of behavior tend to be repeated automatically. 
Emotional cut-offs (lack of real relatedness with other 
family members) appears to have a particularly strong 
influence in precipitating dysfunctional behavior in older 
persons. These and other findings are discussed in terms 
of their implications for social policy and further 
research. (Spanish & French summaries) —/. Davis. 

3910. Harrell, Janet E. & Ridley, Carl A. (Texas Tech 
U) Substitute child care, maternal employment and the 
quality of mother-child interaction. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 556-564. —Adminis- 
tered a structured interview which included 3 scales 
measuring (a) maternal satisfaction with child care, (b) 
maternal work satisfaction, and (c) quality of mother- 
-child interaction to mothers from 89 intact families 
whose children were either enrolled in day-care centers 
or were on a day-care waiting list. Evidence from these 
interviews indicated that satisfaction with substitute 
child care was positively related with maternal work 
satisfaction, but not with the quality of mother-child 
interaction. Work satisfaction and quality of mother— 
child interaction, however, were positively correlated to 
one another. The constructs of role dominance and 
shifting role dominance were used to conceptualize the 
problem and interpret findings. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3911. Hofman, Helen M. (U Illinois) Integration 
setting and normative expectations in childrearing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 600. 

en. Ihinger, Marilyn. (Washington State U, Pull- 
man) The referee role and norms of equity: A contrib- 
ution toward a theory of sibling conflict. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 515-524. 
— Presents a theory relating amount of conflict in the 
sibling relationship to norms of distributive justice, or 
equity, which exist within the family. The scope of the 
theory is limited to the parental referee role, and the 
consistency and congruity with which this role is enacted 
is hypothesized to directly influence the degree of sibling 
ict, as well as the children's inclination to challenge 
parental norms and behavior. Less challenge and less 
conflict between sibs are both associated with referee 
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behavior which is consistent and based on principles or 
rules which are verbally communicated to the children. 
(45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3913. Jones, Allan P. & Demaree, R. G. (Texas 
Christian U Inst of Behavioral Research) Family disrup- 
tion, social indices, and problem behavior: A prelimi- 
nary study. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), 
Vol 37(3), 497—502. —Gathered data on 46 demographic 
variables from 159 census tracts in a Texas county. 
Based on a principal components analysis and varimax 
rotation, 7 components were extracted—Family Disrup- 
tion, Young Families, Suburban Growth, Socioeconomic 
Status, Residence Patterns, Black Ethnicity, and Black 
Change. Index scores computed on each component 
were related to incidence rates of a wide range of social 
problem behaviors. Strong positive relationships were 
found between family disruption and the problem 
behaviors. It is suggested that further research should 
interpret findings within a dynamic, longitudinal model 
in order to advance a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the interrelationships between demographic 
characteristics, family functioning, and individual behav- 
ior. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3914. Lifshitz, Michaela. (U Haifa, Israel) Social 
differentiation and organization of the Rorschach in 
fatherless and two-parented children. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 126-130. —136 9-14 yr 
old Israeli middle-class children, a fourth of whom had 
lost their father in action, participated in a study 
designed to assess perceptual differentiation of meaning- 
ful social milieu and perceptual integration of neutral 
visual stimuli. Ss were administered the Rorschach and 
the Bieri Test of Cognitive Complexity. Orphans did not 
differ significantly from nonorphaned Ss in degree of 
perceptual differentiation of their basic family unit or in 
the way that they organized the ink blots. Nonorphaned 
Ss tended to show a direct relationship between amount 
of social differentiation and degree of perceptual 
organization; for fatherless Ss the trend was toward an 
inverse relationship: the smaller the perceived social 
differences, especially between the orphan and his 
mother, the better he could organize the neutral stimuli. 
(22 ref) —Journal summary. 

3915. McCubbin, Hamilton L; Dahl, Barbara B.; 
Lester, Gary R. & Ross, Beverly A. (US Naval Health 
Research Ctr, Ctr for Prisoner of War Studies, San 
Diego, CA) The returned prisoner of war: Factors in 
family reintegration. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 471-478. —Collected longitudinal 
data on 48 families of returned prisoners of war to 
identify the best combination of factors to explain the 
degree of reintegration of the returnee into his family 
system. The Ist year of follow-up data was reported and 
4 sets of data were considered: (a) background charac- 
teristics of husband and wife, (b) indices of family 
preparedness for separation and reunion, (c) reports of 
returnees, prison experiences and their psychiatric status 
at repatriation, and (d) measures of family adjustment 
during separation. Linear multiple regression analysis 
showed that a combination of (a) 2 family background 
characteristics (length of marriage before casualty and 
wife's retrospective assessment of quality of marriage 
before casualty) and (b) 1 adjustment to separation 
variable (wife's emotional dysfunction during separation) 
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best predicted the 12-16 mo follow-up criterion of family 
reintegration. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3916. Miller, Thomas W. The working mother: Issues 

and implications for family counselors. Journal of 
Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 61-65. —Studied 
the effects of an emerging trend that offers opportunities 
for mothers to seek new roles in today’s society. 
Empathy, genuineness and positive regard, as well as 
personality correlates, including self-esteem in the child, 
were assessed on 158 mothers who were either employed 
full-time or not employed at all. The results suggest 
sociocultural differences and raise issues concerning the 
divided loyalties faced by some mothers when they 
change roles. Effects on the self-esteem of the child and 
relationship variables are discussed, as well as implica- 
tions for family counselors. —Journal abstract. 

3917. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. (Council for Social 
Development, New Delhi, India) The role of husband- 
wife communication in family planning. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 655-667. 
—Tested the following hypotheses: (a) The levels of 
knowledge and adoption of family planning are positive- 
ly related to the frequency of husband—wife communica- 
tion regarding birth control. (b) Interspouse communica- 
tion is associated with favorability to small family size 
norm as well as family planning practices. (c) Inter- 
Spouse communication increases with level of education, 
(d) The longer the duration of respondent's marriage the 

eater the frequency of her communication wit the 

usband. Data from 1,872 married women in 3 States in 
India were collected using a precoded interview sched- 
ule. Findings indicate a marked absence of husband- 
-wife communication. Results generally support all the 
hypotheses except the last one. With the exception of 1 
state, a large number of respondents from the noncom- 
municating group reported incidence of unplanned 
pregnancies. Results are discussed in relation to an 
effective program of family welfare. —Journal abstract. 

3918, Parkes, C. Murray. (London Hosp, England) 
Determinants of outcome following bereavement. Ome- 
ga: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 303-323. 
—Interviewed 68 widows and widowers aged under 45 
shortly after bereavement and again a eat later Ss were 
predominately White, Catholic Americans by birth, with 
children at home and relatives living in the same city. 
Factors which at the early interviews predicted poor 
outcome included low socio-economic Status, short 
terminal illness with little warning of impending death 
multiple life crises (particularly those involving disturb- 

ance A шш relationship), and reactions to bereave- 
ment of severe distress, yearning, an ег, or self-re 
(18 ref) —Journal wu x Еа. 

3919. Rosen, Benson; Jerdee, Thomas Н. & Prestwich, 
Thomas L. (U North Carolina Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Chapel Hill) Dual-career mari- 
tal adjustment: Potential effects of discriminatory 
managerial attitudes. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 565-572. —Used 1,442 returns 
from male respondents to a questionnaire mailed to 
5,000 managers and executives to assess the influence of 
discriminatory managerial attitudes on dual-career mari- 

tal adjustment problems. The design consisted of 5 brief 
incidents, depicting problems of family-job conflicts 
(travel, moving, Promotion, social Support, and child 
care), in which the sex of the employee was manipulated. 
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Ss’ judgments and decisions about these incidents 
reflected a pattern of discrimination based on (a) less 
managerial confidence in the ability of women to 
balance home and career responsibilities, and (b) less 
expectation that career women's hr'sbands should sacri- 
fice for the sake of their careers. Findings are discussed 
in terms of their potential effect on dual-career marital 
adjustment. —Journal abstract. 

3920. Sinay, Ruth; Nihira, Kazuo & Yusin, Alvin. (Los 
Angeles County-U Southern California Medical Ctr 
Psychiatric Hosp) Crisis in adolescence: Parental 
attitudes about children's behavior. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 423-429. —Presents data 
from a parental attitude scale, designed to assess a 

arent's current attitudes about his or her youngster's 

Ко; completed by 132 parents of adolescents in 
crisis admitted to the Los Angeles County-University of 
Southern California Medical Center. Factor analysis of 
the scale delineated 3 bipolar factors—the gratifying vs 
the nongratifying adolescent, the nondelinquent self- 
controlled adolescent vs the prodelinquent impulse- 
ridden adolescent, and the loving vs the rebellious 
adolescent. —Journal abstract. 


Austin) Stepfathers and Stepchildren: An exploratory 
analysis from two national Surveys. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 526-536, —Second- 
ary analysis of questionnaire data from 2 national 
Surveys tested the hypothesis that there was no difference 
between 122 respondents who had experienced stepfa- 
ther families and 2,747 respondents who had experienced 

The social and social-psycholog- 
included 


family, and personal evaluation. Findings from both 
data sets demonstrate that there were no substantial 
differences between groups. Thus, as ina natural-parent 
family, children in Stepfather familes can experience a 
predominantly negative, or mixed family milieu. (30 ref) 


Political & Legal Processes 


3922. Berman, John J. (U Nebraska) Parolees’ 
Perception of the justice system: Black-White differ- 
ences. Criminology: An Interdisci linary Journal, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(4), 507-520, Rale ofa study with 
48 Black and 39 White parolees show that Ss viewed the 
{ ely, were reluctant to label contacts 
d lice as harassment, and experienced a great 
eal of pluralistic ignorance about the extent of police 

arassment of ex-offenders, They also had a very 
Degative opinion of the courts and lawyers, but a positive 
mam of the parole System, parole agents, and parole 

‘ee t was also found that on attitudes toward the 
раю апі the courts, Blacks were more negative than 
бо аа Were no racial differences in attitudes 
ер Wyers ог the various aspects of the parole 


3923. Blankenshi " T 
E hip, Ralph L. & Singh, B. Krishna. (U 
Amm Platteville) Differential labeling of juveniles: 
Variate analysis. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
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Journal, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(4), 471-490. — Prior studies 
and common sense definitions of the decision-making 
process suggest that the ascriptive power of the commit- 
ment offense, gravity of the commitment offense, 
psychiatric characteristics of the offender, and the social 
identity given off by the offender’s family would be 
causally related to variance in the deviance label (i.e., 
decisions to commit to a mental hospital rather than to a 
corrections institution). Case records from both settings 
were analyzed for traces of the decision. However, 
controlling for each of the alternative variables failed to 
eliminate the strong relationship between intensity of the 
offender's prior career of delinquent behavior and the 
formal deviance label (i.e. type of commitment). The 
multivariate path model suggests that delinquency 
intensity and type of commitment are the 2 most 
important determinants of mental classification. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3924. Harrison, Forest. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Attitudes, values, and adolescent politicization. Person- 
ality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 416-418. 
—Data from an opinionnaire which measured attitudes 
and values and a questionnaire which determined certain 
personality characteristics were analyzed for 159 10th, 
llth, and 12th graders. Three political groupings 
(political, not-sure, and nonpolitical) and 9 attitudes and 
values were compared. Results show that politicized Ss 
(a) tended toward the view that citizens should be active 
and involved, (b) believed that our society is more in 
disarray than sound, (c) valued work more for purposes 
of social resonsibility than for any traditional or 
transitional purpose, and (d) valued traditional rather 
than emergent life styles. 

3925. Hussey, Frederick A. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Perspectives on parole decision-making with juveniles. 
Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(Feb), Vol 
13(4), 449-469. —A review of parole decision research 
with adults and theoretical sociological perspectives 
suggests that the social service orientation of the juvenile 
justice system is not very helpful in understanding parole 
decision-making. Rather, it would appear that an 
analysis of “normal cases” forms the basis of decision 
and that race constitutes a basic sorting variable. (27 ref) 

3926. Lupfer, Michael & Kenny, Charles. (Memphis 
State U) ‘Watergate is just a bunch of honky jive”: The 
impact of Watergate on Black and White youths’ view of 
the Presidency. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974, Vol 1(1), 163-165. —Interviewed 134 Black and 153 
White 3rd, Sth, 7th, and 9th graders in 1972 to compare 
Ss’ images of the US Presidency and policy. 65 Black and 
71 White students were interviewed in 1973 during the 
aftermath of the Watergate break-in to examine racial 
differences on the effect of this event on Ss’ political 
attitudes. In cognitive terms, Watergate and related 
events appeared to have increased awareness about and 
the saliency of the Presidency for both Black and White 
Ss. The effect of Watergate on Ss’ feelings toward the 
Presidency was seen predominantly among Whites, with 
significantly more Whites seeing the President as above 
the law and unresponsive to public opinion. 3 

3927. Martin, Joseph L. (U Michigan) The voting 
behavior of Blacks as a function of socioeconomic- 
status and expectancy for reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 263-264. 
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3928. Miller, Gerald R. (Michigan State U) Jurors’ 
responses to videotaped trial materials: Some recent 
findings. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 561-569. —Reports findings of a 
series of studies dealing with the effects of videotaped 
trial materials on actual jurors’ responses to trial 
proceedings. In general, jurors who viewed live and 
videotaped presentations responded comparably with the 
single exception of retention of trial-related information. 
In this case, jurors who viewed videotaped testimony 
retained more information from the latter portions of the 
testimony than jurors who viewed the same testimony 
live. Moreover, jurors who viewed the testimony on 
monochromatic tape retained more information than 
jurors who viewed the same testimony on colored tape. 
There was no evidence that deletion of varying amounts 
of inadmissible testimony significantly affected jurors’ 
verdicts or their perceptions of the credibility of the 
offending attorney. Several important limitations and 
problems of the studies are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3929. Morse, Stanley J. & Peele, Stanton, (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) The Coloured voter 
in South Africa, 1969. South African Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1975, Vol 5, 16-28. —Conducted structured interviews 
with a stratified random sample of 387 “Colored” adults 
(individuals with European ancestry but not of “pure” 
European origin) in Cape Town immediately before the 
first elections for the Colored Persons’ Representative 
Council (CRC). Responses show that this group knew 
little about the election and adopted an individualistic, 
parochial, and generally a political approach to life. This 
Is seen as a lack of community involvement on their part. 
For example, few respondents belonged to community 
organizations; in-group identification/out-group rejec- 
tion, which is strong among both Black and ite 
Africans, was weak among “Coloreds.” Nevertheless, 
those Ss who were able to evaluate the parties contesting 
the CRC election rated the Labor Party much more 
positively than the Federal Party and believed that it was 
more able to help them. Results suggest that further 
empirical study of this group can shed light on how 
people respond to a situation in which their group 
occupies an ill-defined “intermediate” position in the 
social structure of South Africa. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3930. Quen, Jacques M. (Cornell U Medical Coll, 
New York) Anglo-American criminal insanity: An 
historical perspective. Bulletin of the American Academy 
of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 115-123. 
—Reviews the history of laws concerning criminal 
insanity, beginning with Jewish law and citing the 
important English commentators (e.g., Edward Coke). 
The historically significant “insanity trials” are de- 
scribed. The dissatisfaction with current statutes is 
analyzed, and a number of medical, psychological, and 
social questions are asked to which research must supply 
the answers before issues can be clarified and legal 
problems solved. —S. S. Liu. 

3931. Shaver, Kelly G.; Gilbert, Marcia A. & Williams, 
Marylie C. (Coll of William & Mary) Social psychology, 
criminal justice, and the principle of discretion: A 
selective review. Personality & Social Psychology Bulle- 
tin, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 471-484. —Argues that the legal 
principle of discretion forms an excellent basis for the 
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participation of social psychology in the criminal justice 

system. Social and psychological factors that enter into 
arrest, investigation, selective enforcement, expert testi- 
mony, plea-bargaining, criminal sentences, and prison 
operation are reviewed. It is concluded that to the extent 
that inequalities in justice are the product of individual 
decisions made by police, prosecutors, judges, and penal 
Officials, they are the legitimate concern of social 
psychology. (132 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3932. Shikiar, Richard. (Colorado State U) Multidi- 
mensional perceptions of the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 
11(2), 259-263. —Five separate multidimensional scaling 
analyses, with a total of 221 undergraduates supplying 
questionnaire data and with measurement occasions 
varying from election day to about 14 mo after election 
day, resulted in 2 stable dimensions of political percep- 
tion. These dimensions were identified as Republican 
and Democratic evaluative dimensions. Significant 
changes in the saliencies of these dimensions over time 
were noted for the pro-McGovern Ss, but no such 
changes were found for the pro-Nixon Ss. Most of these 
findings are consistent with the previous literature in 
political perception. It is concluded that the publicity 
Surrounding Watergate did not affect the stability of the 
political perceptions. —Journal abstract. 

3933. Skogan, Wesley G. (Northwestern U) Citizen 
reporting of crime: Some national panel data. Criminol- 
ору: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(4), 
535-549. —In an analysis of individual-level determi- 
nants of crime reporting, it was found that the serious- 
ness of the offense was the only significant variable in 
crime reporting, although youthful victims were substan- 
tially less likely than their elders to Teport their 
experiences to the police. The reasons that nonreporters 
gave for their inaction appeared to be quite rational, 
reflecting the probability that nothing would come of 
their cooperation. 

3934, Stern, Gerald M. (Arnold & Porter, Washing- 
ton, DC) From chaos to responsibility. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 300-301. —The 
litigation initiated by the 625 survivors of the Buffalo 
Creek flood who refused to settle with the dam-ownin, 
coal company’s claims office was a landmark case. For 
the Ist time, individuals who were not present at the 
scene of a disaster were allowed to recover for mental 
injuries. Psychic impairment, the term coined for these 
injuries, was found in virtually all of the survivor- 

plaintiffs. In an out-of-court settlement, the Survivors 
were awarded $13.5 million, $6 million of Which was 
distributed on the basis of a point system as compensa- 
tion for the psychological damages. —Journal abstract. 
3935. Van Dalen, D. B. (U California, Berkeley) Body 
image and the Presidency: Abraham Lincoln. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 489-497, —Describes 
how the body image of Abraham Lincoln was perceived 
by him and others and how it was manipulated to sway 
public opinion. Data in various documentary sources 
reveal that Lincoln perceived himself as tall, lean, strong, 
physically fit, and skilled, but not handsome, and that 
both he and his associates assigned symbolic meaning to 
his physical structure and prowess to communicate 
political messages to the electorate. 
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Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


3936. Bauman, Karl E. & Wilson, Robert R. (U North 
Carolina School of Public Health, Chapel Hill) Premari- 
tal sexual attitudes of unmarried university students: 
1968 vs. 1972. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 5(1), 29-37. —Information on premarital sexual 
attitudes (Reiss’s Premarital Sexual Permissiveness 
Scale) of unmarried White undergraduates was obtained 
from random samples on the same campus in 1968 and 
1972. Students in 1972 (n = 107 males and 68 females), 
compared with those in 1968 (n = 98 males and 88 
females), reported (a) more permissive attitudes toward 

remarital sexual behavior (both men and women), (b) 
ewer differences in attitudes between men and women, 
and (c) less adherence to the “double standard.” In 
contrast to earlier research on premarital sexual atti- 
tudes, these differences need not Е due to the markedly 
different populations compared, or generalizable only to 
sociology and psychology students, or indicative of only 
those who chose to volunteer for study (volunteer bias). 
—Journal abstract. 
3937. Blumstein, Philip W. & Schwartz, Pepper. (U 


Washington, Seattle) Bisexuality in women. Archives of. 


Sexual Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 5(2), 171-181. —In- 
depth interviews with women having a history of 
bisexual behavior and/or a bisexual self-identification 
revealed only moderate correspondence between behav- 
ior and identity. A general description is provided of the 
sexual relationships of the respondents, with the major 
focus on the wide diversity of self-identified bisexual 
women, especially in terms of self-perceived sexual and 
emotional needs, circumstances Precipitating heterosexu- 
al and homosexual behavior, and ideolo ical supports 
for a bisexual life style. Heterosexual Pavo among 
homosexual women is discussed in terms of economic 


1е proportion of unmarried 
Income. One result of the 


: ©/ OF marital status, Males involved 
m al ела] behavior in Mexico operate in а ciu 
беу ОШ nt Which gives rise to expectations that 
Pusat ^ed ay either the Insertee or insertor sex role 

and that they should obtain ultimate sexual 
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satisfaction with anal intercourse rather than fellatio. 

Individual preferences, however, stemming from person- 

ality needs, desires of wanted partners, or amount of 

involvement may override the cultural imperatives with 

resulting variations in sexual behavior patterns. (19 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

3939. Farley, Jennie. (Cornell U, New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations) Married 
women's name styles and interest in continuing 
education. Journal of Employment Counseling, 1975(Jun), 
Vol 12(2), 91-95. —Examined the relationship between 
the way a married woman chooses to style her name and 
the extent to which she expresses interest in continuing 
education. Questionnaires mailed to 2,176 graduate 
students’ wives, faculty members’ wives, and administra- 
tors’ wives were returned by 48% of this sample. Results 
indicate that the woman who chooses an independent 
name style is more likely to express interest in further 
training. She may differ in self-image from the woman 
who identifies herself by a dependent name style. 
Counselors who seek to help women through mid-career 
transitions. may come to see name style as an important 
indicator of women’s attitudes and one which may, in 
turn, affect others’ attitudes toward them. —Journal 
abstract. 

3940. Forster, Charles & Ross, Robert J. (U Wiscon- 
sin, Eau Claire) Preferences for sexual symbols in the 
genital stage: A replication. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1048-1050. —Tested Freud's 
theory of sexual symbolism with 33 female and 28 male 
12th graders. Ss indicated their preferences for | figure in 
each of 15 figure pairs of male or female sexual symbols. 
Results are not consistent with P. Cameron’s (see PA, 
Vol 42:2361) findings that adolescents preferred male 
phallic symbols. Females and males preferred female 
sexual symbols. Results may reflect the breakdown of the 
masculine-oriented culture during the 1960s and 1970s. 
—Journal abstract. 

3941. Hessellund, Hans. (U Aalborg, Denmark) 
Masturbation and sexual fantasies in married couples. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 5(2), 
133-147. —Presents findings on sexual fantasies and 
masturbation frequency which were obtained in a larger 
interview study of 38 Danish married couples who had 
been married between 1 and 19 yrs and had at least 1 
child. (Mean ages of the husbands and wives were 37 and 
34 yrs, respectively.) 15 men and 24 women reported 
never masturbating during marriage; of these, 3 men and 
18 women reported never having done so. Among 11 
couples where both the husband and wife masturbated, 
only 3 spouses knew of it. Sex differences were also 
found in the frequencies of masturbation for men and 
women who reported an intercourse frequency of 6-10 
times/mo. Data also suggest that the norm of intercourse 
frequency in the marriage is defined by the woman and is 
generally 1-2 times/ wk. There were no sex, social status, 
or educational differences in attitudes toward masturba- 
tion. Men reported a higher occurrence of sexual 
fantasies than women, and there was a relationship 
between occurrence of fantasies and masturbation for 
both men and women. Men were more inclined to have 
fantasies involving several persons; for both sexes, in 
about 50% of the cases, the spouse never appeared in the 
fantasy. Analysis of the content of some fantasies 
suggested that men's have action-achievement content 
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and women's a tender and emotional, person-oriented 
content. —L. Gorsey. 

3942. Husted, June R. & Edwards, Allan E. (VA Hosp, 
Long Beach, CA) Personality correlates of male sexual 
arousal and behavior. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 5(2), 149-156. —Studied the relationship 
between male sexual behavior and personality factors, as 
measured by the MMPI and Sensation Seeking Scale 
(SSS). Ss were 20 male volunteers, ages 19—58 yrs, with a 
history of long-term sexual relationships who kept a daily 
record of sexual behaviors. Both introversion and 
depression were significantly correlated with autoerotic 
stimulation and arousal, but not with heterosexual 
activity. There was no significant correlation between 
hypomania and sexual activity. The Boredom Suscepti- 
bility subscale of the SSS correlated significantly with the 
number of sexual partners. —Journal abstract. 

3943. Jacobsson, L.; von Schoultz, B. & Solheim, F. (U 
Umea, Sweden) Repeat aborters: First aborters, a 
social-psychiatric comparison. Social ^ Psychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 75-86. —It was hypothesized that 
the problems occurring in an abortion situation might be 
even more pronounced at a repeat abortion. 45 women 
with repeated abortions and 92 women seeking their Ist 
abortion were studied in terms of their psychosocial 
background, their present social situation, sexual history, 
the present pregnancy, and their pene with contra- 
ceptives. The groups differed significantly only in a few 
variables. The repeat-aborters had more children, were 
more often employed outside their homes, had had more 
sexual partners, had a greater experience of contracep- 
tives, and displayed more symptoms during the present 
pregnancy. The abortion groups differed significantly 
from a group of 118 pregnant women intending to go to 
term in several aspects of their psychosocial background 
and the present situation, which were more favorable for 
the mothers. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3944. Krain, Mark. (U Iowa) Communication among 
premarital couples at three stages of dating. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 609-618. 
—Investigated the nature of communication in a cross- 
sectional study of 80 dating and engaged university 
student volunteer couples grouped into dating stages of 
various degrees of commitment. The concept of commu- 
nication employed is discussed as corresponding to C. B. 
Broderick and J. Weaver’s (1968) notion of the kind of 
communication necessary to establish and maintain a 
romantic relationship. The conceptual basis of the 
scheme by means of which the actual communication 
was coded and measured is presented in some detail. The 
Ist hypothesis was that more of this critical kind of 
communication was in evidence at late stages of dating, 
while the 2nd was actually a pair of alternatives phrased 
to investigate whether the development of this type of 
communication in successively later stages of dating 
followed a course that could be depicted as linear or 
curvilinear. Although statistical analysis yielded few 
significant differences, the consistency of rankings of the 
stages in the various communication categories tended to 
support the Ist hypothesis and the notion of communica- 
tive development as a linear process. —Journal abstract. 

3945. Levine, Edward M.; Gruenewald, Doris & 
Shaiova, Charles H. (Loyola U, Chicago) Behavioral 
differences and emotional conflict among male-to- 
female transsexuals. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
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1976(Jan), Vol 5(1), 81-86. —Used interview data to 
study aspects of transsexualism and homosexuality, 
prostitution and employment, affectlessness, need for 
reassurance, and deprecation of others in 18 male 
transsexuals. Data suggest that those who lead more 
stable lives and who work in gainful employment 
develop a stronger self-system which enable them to 
come to terms more effectively with the basic emotional 
conflict underlying transsexualism than those who are or 
have been engaged in homosexuality and prostitution. 
—Journal abstract. 

3946. Libby, Roger W. (Washington State U) A 
multivariate test of reference group and role correlates 
of Reiss' premarital permissiveness theory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35( 1-A), 600. 

3947. MacDonald, A. P. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Homophobia: Its roots and meanings. Homosexual 
Counseling Journal, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 23-33. —Dis- 
cusses the validity of various assumptions about the 
origins of fears about homosexuals. The idea that these 
fears arise because of fears about one's own homosexual 
tendencies, although a commonly expressed assumption, 
is not viewed as a valid explanation. The ways in which 
this idea will hurt the progress of gay liberation 
movements and other attempts to eliminate stereotyped 
views of homosexuals are outlined, Clinical psychologi- 
cal explanations of homophobia are briefly examined, 
and it is suggested that the term "anxiety" is a more valid 
one to use in talking of this problem than “fear” since the 
latter often refers to a reality-based objective state while 
the former implies some degree of subjectivity. Other 
roots of Pics such as beliefs that sex is only for 
procreation, that only heterosexual activity is natural, 
that homosexuals are often perpetrators of child abuse, 
and that promiscuity characterizes homosexual relation- 
Ships are examined. Data are also presented which 
ini i 


with aberrant gender identity. Findings coincide with 
those of the few family studies reported in which there 


patterns generally in Кее ing with the Psychological 
determinants of transsexualism suggested by R. J. Stoller 


3949. Melamed, Leslie. (Wright State U) Therapeutic 
abortion in a midwestern city. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1143-1146. —Administered а 
demographic and attitude questionnaire to 188 women 
undergoing therapeutic abortions in the Ist trimester of 
their pregnancy, Results show Ss to be younger than 
average (under 25), mainly unmarried, and representin; 
all cross-sections of the population. Ss showed little 
knowledge of their own fertility and little use of birth 
control devices. —Journal abstract. 

3950. Uddenberg, Nils. (U Lund, Sweden) Mother-fa- 
ther and daughter—male relationships: A comparison. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 5(1), 69-79, 
—Conducted a 2-generation interview study of 101 
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pregnant nulliparous women (daughters) and 89 of their 
mothers. Daughters from homes characterized by marital 
discord between the parents (as judged from the report 
of the mother) reported a poor emotional relationship 
with their father. In contrast, the emotional relationship 
with the mother was only slightly influenced by parental 
discord. Daughters from discordant homes reported less 
stable and gratifying relationships with male partners 
and more sex partners than daughters from harmonious 
homes. At the time of their Ist pregnancy, daughters from 
discordant homes received little support from the father 
of the child, and more often described unsatisfactory 
housing and financial conditions. Data Suggest that 
during the identification Process, the daughter of 
discordant parents may assimilate her parent’s negative 
patterns of relating to each other; these unsuccessful 
patterns may later undermine her ability to establish 
positive relationships with men, (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3951. Vance, Ellen B. & Wagner, Nathaniel N. (U 
Washington, Seattle) Written descriptions of orgasm: A 
study of sex differences. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 5(1), 87-98. —A questionnaire consisting 
of 48 sex-neutral descriptions of Orgasm (24 male and 24 


—Journal abstract, 
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3953. Wyatt, Frederick. (U Michigan) The psychoana- 
lytic theory of fertility. International Journal of Psychoa- 
nalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 568-585. —Suggests 
that the motives of reproduction in women—the reasons 
why they want to have children—can be grouped into 3 
areas: (a) an elementary and universal human event 
which, even on casual observation, betrays its recondite 
and complex motivation; (b) a complex question in 
which covert psychological and sociogenic motives 
interact; and (c) an ominous social problem. Freud's 
theory of the motives of reproduction can be viewed as a 
basic sequence and can be conceived as a linear process. 
The changes this theory has undergone are defined by 
the separation of reproductive and sexual motives and 
are discussed in some detail. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Usage 


3954, Barnes, Grace M. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Research Inst on Alcoholism, Buffalo) 
A perspective on drinking among teenagers with special 
reference to New York State studies. Journal of School 
Health, 1975(Sep), Vol 45(7), 386-389. —A surve of 
several studies Exam that teenage alcohol use and abuse 
is not a new problem and has not increased drastically in 
recent years, that teenage problem drinkers who commit 
antisocial acts do so when sober as well as when drunk, 
and that problems of early detection, prevention, and 
control continue. —J. D. Pauker. 

3955. Battegay, R.; Mühlemann, К. & Zehnder, R. 
(Psychiatric U Out-Patient Clinic, Basel, Switzerland) 
Comparative investigations of the abuse of alcohol, 
drugs, and nicotine for a representative group of 4,082 
men of 20. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975 
(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 247-254. — The Subcommis- 
sion for Scientific Research of the Swiss Federal 
Commission against Alcoholism examined a representa- 
tive sample of 4,082 healthy 20-yr-old males in 31 
military schools by a standardized questionnaire and a 
personal interview. Among other findings, it was shown 
that those who were offered hypnotics, tranquilizers, 
analgesics, and antitussives represented, in comparison 
to those who were offered cannabis, a significantly 
smaller group of individuals. Those who were accus- 
tomed to taking medication regularly (such as Буры 
tranquilizers, and analgesics), ОГ whose fathers or 
mothers used these drugs regularly in a primarily 
nonabusive way, tended to be more likely to become 
abusers of these drugs. There was also a correlation of 
high alcohol and cigarette consumption with high rates 
of narcotic drug intake. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

3956. Burns, Marcelline & Sharma, Satanand. (South- 
ern California Research Inst, Los Angeles) Marihuana 
"high": A first-time effect? Psychologica’ Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 543-546. —Distributed anony- 
mous questionnaires to 282 individuals (88% college 
students and graduates) in the Los Angeles area to assess 
the Ist time subjective experiences under the influence of 
marihuana. A majority of respondents did not experi- 
ence the expected marihuana “high.” This supports the 
notion that multiple experiences are, зогу to 
recognize a state of marihuana intoxication. ther 
assessments such as age of Ist use, social situations at Ist 
use, reasons for initial use, and frequency of current use 
were also made. —Journal abstract. 
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_3957. Clark, William A. (Pennsylvania State U) Black 
pride, drug attitude, and drug use as they relate to 
Black college students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 183-184. 

3958. Curtis, Bill & Simpson, D. Dwayne. (Texas 
Christian U Inst of Behavioral Research) Demographic 
characteristics of groups classified by patterns of 
multiple drug abuse: A 1969-1971 sample. Internation- 
al Journal of the Addictions, 1976, Vol 11(1), 161-173. 
—Describes patient characteristics in terms of pretreat- 
ment usage combinations of 8 classes (heroin, other 
opiates, barbituates, cocaine, amphetamines, hallucino- 
ens, marihuana, “other” drugs) of illicit drugs from 
11,380 drug abusers admitted between 1969 and 1971 to 
drug treatment centers participating in the NIDA-TCU 
Drug Abuse Reporting Program. From these data, 9 
basic patterns of drug use were defined. The most 
frequent, involving the daily use of heroin or other 
opiates only, characterized 27% of the patients. 4 
patterns involving heroin (at least weekly) with various 
combinations of cocaine, barbiturates, and marihuana 
accounted for another 29%, 2 patterns of polydrug use 3 
or more eed eer drugs, with and without opiates 
daily) includ 16%, and the remaining 28% of the 
patients were represented by patterns of a less specific 
nature. The distribution of patients across drug-use 
patterns was unrelated to sex, but was associated with 
race-ethnic background and age. —Journal abstract. 

3959. Kahn, Malcolm & Kulick, Francine. (U Miami 
Counseling Ctr) Relationship of drug involvement to 
dropping out of college. Psychological _ Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1095-1098. — Compared 
college attrition rates among 50 male and 50 female 
students who were interviewed about drug use in 1971 
using the College Behavior Questionnaire and a drug 
involvement scale. The overall attrition rate at the end of 
2 yrs was 44%. Heavy drug users had the least mean 

rsistence in college (16.36 mo), while moderate users 
showed the most persistence (21.06 mo). Nonusers 
showed an intermediate amount of persistence (19.9 mo). 
No significant differences in GPAs were found between 
any of the groups. 

3960. Klonoff, Н. & Clark, C. (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Drug patterns in the chronic 
marijuana user. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1976, Vol 11(1), 71-80. —Examined the drug patterns 
and attitudes of 213 heavy (smoking marihuana/hashish 
once or more daily over the last year) marihuana users. 
Results indicate that the heavier marihuana user had a 
different subjective attitude and perce tion of the drug’s 
effect than the lighter user. Multiple drug usage was, in 
general, the current and accepted mode within the 
sample. Finally, it appears that age of initial usage of a 
specific agent, duration, frequency of usage, and per- 
ceived drug effects may have been dependent variables 
with reference to heavy marihuana and multiple drug 
usage. With respect to these variables, the question arises 
concerning the proportion of lighter drug users who may, 
with time, adopt heavier and more varied drug patterns. 
—Journal abstract. 

3961. Maki, M. & Linnoila, M. (Liikenneturva, 
Helsinki, Finland) Traffic accident rates among Finnish 
out-patients. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 8(1), 39-44. —Administered a questionnaire to 765 
rheumatoid arthritic, 715 tuberculous, 1,050 psychiatric 
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tients, and 587 normal controls (age range for all 
spem 18-70) concerning their use of alcohol and drugs, 
driving habits, and traffic accident involvement. Drivers 
in all groups were matched for age and living district. 
The main finding shows that, with the traffic exposure 
controlled, nondrug treated patients were not involved in 
accidents more often than controls. In the psychiatric 
outpatient group, drug use was linked with an increased 
accident rate. Heavy use of alcohol was linked with 
increased traffic exposure. The combined use of alcohol 
and drugs tended to increase involvement in accidents. 
—Journal abstract. 3 

3962. Padelford, Betty L. (San Diego State U) 
Relationship between drug involvement and purpose in 
life. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
303-305. —Administered to 416 high school students a 
Purpose in Life (PIL) Test, a drug involvement survey, 
and a general questionnaire which provided information 
concerning sex of S, ethnic group, and father image. 
Analysis of these data established the existence of a 
relationship between the extent of students drug 
involvement and their PIL. A significant negative 
relationship appeared between drug involvement and 
PIL for the total group studied, for males as a group, and 
for all Anglo-American Ss. Drug involvement was 
significantly greater among Ss with low PIL than among 
those with high PIL, PIL was significantly higher among 
Ss having a strong father image than among those having 
а weak father image, among females than among males, 
and among Anglo-Americans than among Ss of Mexi- 
can-American descent. —Journal summary. 

3963. Segal, Bernard & Merenda, Peter F. (Murray 
State U) Locus of control, sensation seeking, and drug 
and alcohol use in college students. Drug Forum, 1975 
Vol 4(4), 349-369. — Reports on a series of 4 interrelated 
studies which tested the relationship between internal 
and external locus of control orientation (1-Е), sensation 
seeking (SSS) tendencies, and use of drugs in 218 male 
and 383 female college students aged 16-39 using 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale, the Sensation 
Seeking Scale, and a questionnaire on їуре and frequen- 
су of drug use. An analysis of variance (ANOVA) to test 
for differences between I-E and sex across 4 categories 
(multiple drug use, marihuana only, alcohol only, and 
nonuse) revealed that the 4 groups differed only with 
respect to I-E. A 2nd ANOVA [prse SSS and sex 
across the same 4 categories yielded significant main 
effects between sexes and between categories. A discri- 
minant analysis, which was replicated and cross-validaed 
in Studies 3 and 4, showed that those who were multiple 
drug users, alcohol only users, and nonusers of either, 
differed significantly with respect to I-E and SSS scores. 

Accurate [коп of group membership for male drug 
users and nonusers and for female nonusers was 
statistically significant. Findings from the total study 
series indicate that I-E and SSS are significant personali- 
ty variables related to choice of drug use. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
3964. Smart, Reginald G. & Fejer, Dianne. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada) Drug use and 
driving risk among high school students. Accident 
Analysis & Prevention, 1976(Feb), Vol 8(1), 33-38. 
—Administered anonymous questionnaires about drug 
use, accidents, violations, drug-related accidents and 
violations, and numbers of drug-driving occasions to 
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1,538 Canadian high school students. Of the 1,538 
students, 710 had driven in the past year. About 15 о 
reported an accident and 20%а driving offense. Users of 
xil arig more often reported accidents than nonusers, 
but results are statistically significant only for tobacco, 
marihuana, opiates, speed, LSD, and other hallucino- 
gens. Only 2.7% had an alcohol-influenced accident and 
2.0% a drug-influenced accident. Exposure to drinking 
and driving was far more common than drug use and 
driving (56% of students compared to 1-6%). When 
exposure to drug-related driving occasions are consid- 
ered, LSD, tranquilizers, and stimulants are the most 
dangerous drugs, and they are more dangerous than 
alcohol. The infrequent use of drugs makes their total 
effect on accidents small compared to alcohol. —Journal 
abstract. 

3965. Smith, Gene M. & Fogg, Charles P. (Harvard U 
Medical School, Boston) Teenage drug use: A search for 
causes and consequences. Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy Bulletin, 1974 Vol 1(1), 426-429. —Presents data from 
a 5-yr longitudinal study of adolescent drug use 
conducted to evaluate the relationship between early 
nondrug measures (GPA, cigarette smoking, attitude 
toward cigarette smoking, and personality) and later use 
of illicit de The 542 students reported were 7th and 
8th graders in Year 1 of the study and llth and 12th 
graders in Year 5. In Year 5, 104 Ss had used at least one 
"hard" drug at least once, 216 had used marihuana but 
not hard drugs, and 222 had never used any illicit drug. 
Comparing Year-5 nonusers of hard drugs with users on 
the variables measured in Year l, the former scored high 
on GPA, low on cigarete smoking, 
measures of negative attitudes toward smoking, low on 
self-reported rebelliousness, high on the 7 other positive 
personality questionnaire measures, high on positive peer 
ratings, and low on negative peer ratings. 

3966. Stanton, M. Duncan; Mintz, Jim & Franklin, 
Randall M. (U Pennsylvania) Drug flashbacks: 11. Some 
additional findings. International Journal of the Addic- 
tions, 1976, Vol 11(1), 53—69, —In order to investigate the 
relationship between flashbacks and "acid" use (LSD, 
STP), the data from M. D. Stanton and A. Bardoni's (see 
PA, Vol 50:1357) study of 2,001 Army personnel 
entering or leaving Viet Nam was examined. Acid users 
who reported flashbacks also reported significantly more 
marihuana use than those who did not; the 2 groups did 
not differ on use of other drugs, including acid. Simple 
correlations and 
Showed extent of 
variable significantly related to acid flashbacks. No 
optimal combination of marihuana and acid improved 
flashback prediction. Among acid users, correlations 
between amounts of use for various drugs were high and 
significant, excepting only the marihuana-acid correla- 
tion. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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and among those who subscribe to more liberal values 
and lifestyles; females are more likely than males to use 
psychothérapeutic drugs, and female opiate addicts, 
although they tend to hold conventional values, are often 
involved in such deviant activity as prostitution. To the 
extent that females gain social equality with males and 
subscribe to greater personal lifestyle freedom, they may 
be expected to show a higher rate of illicit drug use, 
particularly of a recreational kind. On the oe band, 
the rate of psychotherapeutic drug use may decrease, 
although if the tensions of the workplace eventually 
substitute for the tensions of status inequality, the 
resultant changes in rates and patterns of oa ere use 
are problematic. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3968. Tennant, Forest S. (Community Health Pro- 
jects, W Covina, CA) Dependency traits among parents 
of drug abusers. Journal of Drug Education, 1976 Vol 
6(1), 83-88. —Surveyed 1,091 males (mean age, 23.95 
yrs) in the US Army concerning occurrence © parents’ 
alcohol consumption, smoking, use of stimulants and 
sedatives, and overeating and compared these data 
among abusers and nonusers of hashish, amphetamines, 
and opiates. The only parental trait that showed as much 
as a 20% difference in occurrence between abusers and 
nonusers was use of stimulants and sedatives by parents 
of opiate abusers. It is suggested that prenatal dependen- 
cy traits may have less relationship to drug habits in their 
offspring than previously believed. —Journal abstract. 
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3969. Aderman, David & Brehm, Sharon S. (Duke U) 
On the recall of initial attitudes following counterattitu- 
dinal advocacy: An experimental reexamination. Person- 
ality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 
59-62. —Investigated the possibility that choice Ss in D. 
J. Bem and H. D. McConnell's (see PA, Vol 44:5041) 
study of counterattitudinal behavior knew their initial 
attitudes but chose not to report them. 64 university 
summer school students were induced to write a 
counterattitudinal essay under either choice or no-choice 
conditions, and then were either provided or not 
provided a monetary incentive for being accurate in 
recalling their initial attitudes (obtained 1 wk earlier). As 
hypothesized, the attitude-recall error in the choice-no- 
incentive condition was considerably greater than in the 
other 3 conditions. It is concluded that, contrary to the 
claim of self-perception theory, initial attitudes are not 
overwhelmed by counterattitudinal advocacy. —Journal 
abstract. 

3970. Blum, Stuart H. (Brooklyn Coll. City U New 
York) Some aspects of belief in prevailing supersti- 
tions. Psychological Reports, 1976(Арг), Vol 38(2), 
579-582. —A questionnaire revised on the basis of 
findings from an earlier study by S. H- Blum and L. H. 
Blum (see PA, Vol 53:7176) vy containing 12 prevalent 
common superstitious beliefs or practices was anony- 
mously completed by 69 adults in New York City and 64 
adults in the relatively more rural area of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Statistically significant differences were 
found between the 2 groups with respect to the influence 
of certain specific superstitious beliefs. The level of 
general superstitious belief appeared to be approximately 
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equivalent for the 2 subsamples; however, a mean 
superstition score for 68 women was higher than that for 
65 men, the difference being statistically significant 
(p < .05) and tending to substantiate with broader 
based evidence a similar finding from the earlier study. 
—Journal abstract. 

3971. Doster, Jeanette T. & Chance, June. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Interpersonal trust and trustwor- 
thiness in preadolescents. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 93(1), 71-79. — Scores on the Children's 
Interpersonal Trust Scale were used to identify 3 groups 
of 20 5th graders having high, moderate, or low trust 
expectancies. Ss were observed in 4 experimental tasks 
where cheating, presumably with a low risk of detection, 
could improve their performance. Highly trusting Ss 
transgressed less—were more trustworthy—than either 
moderate or low trusting Ss оп all tasks, although 
differences were statistically significant in only 2 of the 4 
tasks. (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

3972. Goebel, Barbara L. (U Illinois) An exploration 
of relationships among residential mobility, personality 
traits, sociocultural factors and academic achievement 
in high school sophomores. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Sul), Vol 35(1-A), 257. 

3973. Hardin, Russell. (Stanford U) Group provision 
of step goods. Behavioral Science, 1976(May), Vol 21(2), 
101-106. —Many social goods can be provided only in 
discrete steps rather than over a wide range or contin- 
uum of levels. It is noted that the problems which groups 
face in voluntarily providing such goods are in some 
respects peculiarly different from those faced in provid- 
ing continuous goods. The present paper demonstrates 
that, when provision of step goods is analyzed as a 
binary choice game, it is а prisoner’s dilemma. For small 
ratios of benefits to costs, there is a Condorcet choice 
solution in which all contribute; for nn ratios ironically 
there is no Condorcet choice. en the game is 
expanded to allow a wide range of levels of individual 
contribution, it ceases to be prisoner's dilemma, along 
noncontribution may still be the individualistically 
rational strategy. The analysis applies to any group 
whose members, persons, organizations, nations, or any 
mixture of these have a common interest in a step good 
and can calculate benefits and costs of provision of the 
ood. —Journal abstract. 

3974. Harris, Richard J. (U New Mexico) Handling 
negative inputs: On the plausible equity formulae. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 12(2), 194-209. —Equity research has been based on 
defining formulae that do not necessarily imply the 
hypotheses thought to have been derived from them and 
that are not consistent with empirical data cited as 
supporting equity theory. Neither J. S. Adams’ (1965) 
ratio definition nor E. Walster et al’s (1970, 1972, 1973) 
formula satisfy the fundamental criterion that, when 

uity holds, outcome should be an increasing function 
of input. Six formulae that do satisfy this fundamental 
criterion (including Adams' ratio definition restricted to 
positive ratios, Walster et al’s revision of their formula, 3 
formulae generated by а simple constructive procedure, 
and an exponential definition) are compared with respect 
to 11 other criteria and with respect to their predictions 
of the results of 2 thought experiments. —Journal 
abstract. 
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3975. Harris, Richard J. (U New Mexico) The 
uncertain connection between verbal theories and 
research hypotheses in social psychology. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 
210-219. —Presents 4 examples spanning 20 yrs and 
various areas of social psychology to illustrate the great 
difficulty of knowing what implications do or do not 
follow from the postulates of verbally stated theories. It 
is hoped that the examples will convince the reader that 
reliance on verbally stated theories in preference to 
mathematical or computer-simulation models severs a 
vital link in the hypothetico-deductive chain. (18 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

3976. Helmreich, Robert. (U Texas, Austin) Applied 
social psychology: The unfulfilled promise. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 
548-560, —Examines the conflict between applied and 
theoretical social psychology. It is argued both that this 
applied-theoretical distinction is a pernicious one which 
diverts attention from more basic issues of generality and 
validity, and that the applicability of mainstream social 
psychology is disappointingly slight. While developments 
in statistical techniques and computer data processing 
have increased the opportunities for larger-scale, multi- 
variate research which may reflect more accurately the 
complexities of the natural world, most reports in the 
major journals of the field continue to be of small, 
laboratory experiments using college students as Ss. The 
prospects for future change in orientation are discussed. 
(33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3977. Kruglanski, Arie W. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) 
Theory, experiment and the shifting publication scene 
in personality and social psychology. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 489-492. 
—Interprets recent shifts in the publication scene to 
signify a restoration of the theoretical emphasis and a 
decline of the empiricism that has characterized person- 
ality and social psychology in the 1950’s and 1960's. It is 
contended that the empiricist creed may have obstructed 
Scientific progress and that the modi operandi of 
personality and social psychologists need to change. 
—Journal abstract. 

3978. Lanzetta, John T.; Cartwri t-Smith, Jeffre 
Eleck, Robert E. (Dartmouth Coll) Hoe sr enh Me 
dissimulation on emotional experience and autonomic 
arousal. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 354-370. —Examined the relation- 

ship between the nonverbal display of emotional affect 
and indices of the emotional state. Three experiments 
were conducted with 20 undergraduates and 27 college- 
recruited Ss. Ss were asked either to conceal or 
exaggerate the facial display associated with the anticipa- 
tion and reception of painful shocks that varied in 
intensity. Both self-reports of shock painfulness and skin 
conductance measures of emotional response showed 
significant changes paralleling the changes induced in 
expressive behavior; that is, the suppression of expressive 
responses decreased the magnitude of phasic skin 
conductance changes and subjective reports of painful- 
ness as compared to the free expression or exaggeration 
of pain-related ‘expressive responses. The effects were 
obtained for shocks of varying intensities and for both 
male and female Ss. Findings support theories of 
emotion that assume that expressive responses serve a 
self-regulatory as well as a social-communicative func- 
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tion and further suggest that the self-regulation is 
mediated neurally, rather than via a process of self- 
attribution. Finally, results highlight the need for 
research on dissimulation in social interaction to 
consider the effects of acting upon the actor, as well as its 
effects upon the inferences of observers. (4l ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3979. MacCrimmon, Kenneth R. & Messick, David M. 
(U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A framework 
for social motives. Behavioral Science, 1976(May), Vol 
21(2), 86-100. —Argues that an individual's. social 
motives are manifested in his or her social preferences 
and that any theory of decision or choice requires 
information about preferences. The present study pro- 
vides a framework for theories of social decision. 
Operational definitions are established for the motives of 
self-interest, self-sacrifice, altruism, aggression, coopera- 
tion, and competition. These definitions are based on the 
simple operators of summations and differences. Supple- 
mentary motives involving proportionality operators are 
examined, and the assumption that an individual has a 
fixed preference structure which is applied to all social 
choices is eliminated. Specific distribution of conse- 
quences resulting in conditional motives are discussed, 

ese motives are represented graphically, and a corre- 
spondenge matrix is given to illustrate the interrelation- 
ships among the motives. Combinations of the motives 
are investigated, since such composites are less restrictive 
and can better account for observed behavior. Conjunc- 
tive, disjunctive, and lexicographic combinations offer 
useful possibilities for characterizing particular social 
motives. Complex combinations involving general nonli- 
near forms arise, and some representative forms are 
explored. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3980. McCutcheon, Lynn E. & Sweet, Marilyn. 
(Northern Virginia Community Coll) Birth order of 
ees MMC nom conditions of recruitment 

е. Psychological Reports, 1976(A, r) Vol 38(2), 
431-436. —Studied a total of 337 гг students in 2 


In Study 1, 2 classes of Students were pressured by 
offering а reward to be given only if a large percentage of 
the class volunteered. Of 55 Ss 19 who responded by 
raising their hands were firstborns. In 2 control classes 
where no incentive was offered, 33 Ss, including 9 


firstborns, raised their hands. In Study 2, pressure in the 
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the source of the appraised coping resources was 
“personal” (the Ss own resources) or “environmental” (a 
bogus technique donated by the E). In addition, 
information about personal resources reduced the pre- to 
poststressor increment in state anxiety (State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory) and lessened cognitive avoidance of 
stressor-related Stimuli, Results are discussed with 
respect to differential sensitivity of components of stress 
response to variation in environmental vs personal 
sources of coping efficacy, and the specific aspects of 
cognitive structuring associated with variation in physio- 
logical reaction (muscle tension) are noted. The impor- 
tance of factors associated with appraised coping 
efficacy is supported, but factors involving the objective 
(in contrast to defensive) aspects of a praised stressor 
potency require further investigation. ni ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3982. Norton, Richard S.; Booth, Richard F. & 
Webster, Evelyn С. (Utah State U) Correlates and 
implications of continued participation in a longitudinal 
survey. Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 
61-69. —Investigated whether degree of volunteer 
participation was related to aptitude, prior schooling 
experiences, arrest ыи personality characteristics, 
and survey responses of 784 enlisted men and women 
students at a US Naval school. Ss who responded to all 3 
administrations of the survey had higher General 
Classification Test and Arithmetic Reasoning Test 
scores, had completed more years of schooling with 
fewer suspensions or expulsions, and had higher social 
conformity scores on the Comrey Personality Scales than 
Ss who did not continue their participation. Responses to 
successive administrations of the Work Environment 
Scale (WES) were related to the degree of participation 
on 2 of the 10 subscales, but the differences, while 
statistically significant, were of little practical impor- 
tance. Overall, the individual difference variables found 
to be related to continued participation in a repeated- 
measures survey were similar to variables reported 
previously to be related to volunteering at the outset of 
an experiment. Furthermore, in survey research projects 
using measures like the WES, devolunteering does not 
appear to bias survey outcomes. —Journal summary. 

3983. Pallak, Michael S. & Kleinhesselink, Randall R. 
(U Iowa) Polarization of attitudes: Belief inference 
from consonant behavior. Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 55—58. —Investigated 
the conditions under which shifts to more extreme 
attitudes may result from attitude-consistent behavior. 56 
male undergraduates agreed to deliver arguments favor- 
ing stricter controls on water pollution (a consonant 
position) either to passersby on à street corner (prosely- 
tizing act) or to a tape-recorder for research use. Half the 
time a confederate agreed to perform the same act (about 
a different issue) either because he believed in the issue 
(belief-relevant cue) or because he wanted to help the 
study along (belief-irrelevant сие). Ss in the proselytize— 
belief | relevant condition adopted a more extreme 
attitude favoring controls on water pollution relative to 
Ss in the remaining conditions. —Journal abstract. 

3984. Roodin, Paul A. & Simpson, William E. (State 
University Coll New York, Oswego) Effectiveness of 
social reinforcement as a function of children’s famili- 
arity with the experimenter. Journal of Genetic Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Mar), Vol 128(1), 33-39. —Examained the 
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effectiveness of social reinforcement as a function of 
familiarity with the adult agent administering the 
reinforcers. 36 Ist and 36 Sth graders were tested in a 
marble dropping task on 2 successive days. On the 2nd 
day half of the Ss at each age level were tested by the 
same E (familiar condition), while a different E (stranger 
condition) tested the other half. First graders were more 
responsive to social reinforcement provided by a familiar 
adult than by a stranger. Fifth graders tended to be 
equally responsive to social reinforcement from either a 
familiar adult or a stranger. Data fail to provide uniform 
support for either the valence or arousal hypotheses of 
social reinforcement effects. A cognitive interpretation is 
suggested to account for the data. —Journal abstract. 

3085. Schettino, Andrew P. & Borden, Richard J. 
(Purdue U) Sex differences in responses to naturalistic 
crowding: Affective reactions to group size and group 
density. Personality & Social Frey Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 67-70. —Examined the affective 
consequences of 2 dimensions of the group setting (size 
and density) with 780 male and 727 female undergradu- 
ates in 25 classes ranging in size from 13 to 279 persons. 
During the class, Ss completed a questionnaire on their 
present affective state, birth order, family size, number of 

ple in the room that they knew, and estimated total 
number of people in the room. Results indicate that 
increasing group density produced significantly in- 
creased affective reactions, while group size was unrelat- 
ed to Ss feelings. Separate analyses of males and females 
showed that males’ response to increased density was 

rimarily characterized by feelings of aggressiveness, 
while females reported increased feelings of nervousness 
and crowdedness. No significant effects of family size, 
birth order, or number of friends present were found. 
Factor analyses provided clear and differential affective 
structures for each sex. —Journal abstract. 

3986. Sharf, Sidney & Newman, Alexander. (New 
School for Social Research) Actor-observer differences 
in perceived locus of control. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 420-422. —Recent literature in 
attribution theory leads to the prediction that actors will 
tend to perceive their locus of control as internal. In the 
present study, 2 male and 7 female 13-17 yr olds were 
administered T. Bialers Children's Locus of Control 
Scale and were photographed. Based on these photo- 
graphs, 47 male and 56 female 9th graders answered the 
items on the scale according to their perception of these 
ratees, Compared with ratings made by the observer, 
actors rated themselves as тоге internal 
(p < 00D. —Journal abstract. 

3987. Symonds, John D. & Stenning, Walter F. (Sam 
Houston State U) Modeling effectiveness as a function 
of the similarity of the learner to personal characteris- 
tics. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 
1(1), 413-415. —Hypothesized that 24 male and 26 
female White undergraduate education majors would 
learn new material more effectively and evaluate it more 
positively when it was presented by a person of the same 


sex and race as themselves and that there would be both 
a race and sex effect. Material presented was 1 of 2 slide 
series demonstrating behavior modification techniques in 
the classroom, differing only in whether the teacher 
model was a Black or White female, Results indicate that 
presentation of knowledge-oriented material was per- 
ceived as more useful and better communicated for the 
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е. A trend was noted for 
о be highest for (White) females 


T. & Lindskold, Svenn. (State 
) Social psychology: Interdepen- 
dence, interaction, and influence. New York, NY: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1976. xiii, 705 p- $16.95. —Text: book; for 


trend for males, (27 ref) —Journal abstract, 
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and unpredictably. It is Proposed that the most valid 


3991. Weiner, Michael J. 


boro) Cognitive dissonance 


e review, it is maintain 
viable alternative to disson. 
parsimonious than disson 
fewer assumptions. 

3992. Wildman, Robert W.; Wildman, Rol IB 
Brown, Archie & Trice, Carol, (Conte) ret W. П 
te on males’ 


Milledgeville, GA) No 


ance theory 
ance theory 


must be seen as the 
tef) —Journal 


Or self rception, 
1965-1974, Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin 
Tesults of studies 
for self-perception theory (Bem, 
and Pilliavin et al, 1969) and 


(Central State Hosp. 
' and females’ prefer- 


ons to be more 
direction and, 
therefore, results in attitude [оао In the present 


and that is more 
Since it requires 


ences for opposite-sex body parts, bust sizes, and bust- 
revealing clothing. Psychological Report, 1976(Арг), Vol 
38(2), 485-486. —In Study 1, with 55 female and 34 male 
undergraduate Ss, most female Ss, responded that they 
preferred men with hairy chests and circumcised penises, 
The chest was the male body part reported to be most 
“sexually stimulating” to females. The busts were the 
female body part most “sexually stimulating” to males. 
In Study 2; men (n = 35) preferred larger busts than 
women typically Poses on the average, but the women 
(n = 48) tended to overestimate the bust size most 
preferred by males. The ratings of bust-revealing 
clothing show the males were more: desirous of actually 
seeing the naked bust than females appear to realize. 
—Journal abstract, 

3993. Wolfson, Robert J. & Carroll, Thomas M. 
(Syracuse U) Ignorance, error, and information in the 
classic theory of decision. Behavioral Science, 
1976(May), Vol 21(2), 107-115. —Introduces an addi- 


knowledge of states of affairs which may develop, A 
decision maker is ignorant if there are states of a airs 


these mistakes are еши The notion of irrationali- 
e 


notion of being in a state of error or ignorance. —Journal 
abstract. 


and locus of control in normal and delinquent adoles- 
cents. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 


PUN ©) there was a significant increase in ersonal 
Space from front to rear for both groups; (c) both groups 
allowed female Es to approach closer than male Е, ind 
(d) while delinquents Were more external than normals, 


= 
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3995. Benfari, Robert C. (Harvard U Sch i 
Health) Type A-B behavior and Mise PAR 
process. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
415-419. —Conducted a randomized experiment to test 
the hypotheses of the interactive effects of Type A-B 
behavior and group process outcomes with 30 seminar 
students. Small groups were rated on R. F. Bales' (1969) 
activity level, feelings in the group, and task orientation 
at the beginning and end of sessions. Although groups 
were initially similar, activity level and positive feelings 
were higher in the Type B group than in Type A group. 
Implications for behavioral intervention and long-term 
outcomes are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

3996. Bird, Anne M. (U Southern California) Cross 
sex effects of subject and audience during motor 
performance. Research Quarterly, 1975(Oct), Vol 46(3). 
379-384. —Studied 24 female and 24 male under, radu- 
ates to test the hypothesis that there would be no 
interactive effects between sex of S and sex of audience 
during performance of 2 motor tasks (hand-steadiness 
and manual dexterity). Ss" performance of the 2 motor 
tasks were also examined to determine whether perform- 
ance would vary according to the sex of the S. Ss were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 4 treatment conditions 
representing all combinations of sex and audience. AII Ss 
performed 3 trials on each motor task. A multivariate 
analysis of variance revealed no interactive effects 
between sex of 5 and sex of audience. Results suggest 
that certain tasks may be sex-performance related 
because of task performance demands. —Journal 
abstract. 

3997. Chapman, Antony J. & Wright, Derek S. (U 
Wales, Inst of Science & Technology, Cardiff) Social 
enhancement of laughter: An experimental analysis of 
some companion variables. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 201-218. —Test- 
ed a total of 155 male and 155 female English 7-9 yr olds 
in 3 experiments to investigate companion influences on 
humorous laughter and smiling. Ss listened to humorous 
recordings through headphones in dyadic and solitary 
conditions. Exp Í demonstrated that social facilitation 
effects in laughter and smiling reported by A. T. 
Chapman (see PA, Vol 52:855) generalize to cases where 
a 2-yr age-status difference exists between naturalistic 
coactors. In Exps II and III, companions were confeder- 
ates, 2 yrs senior to Ss, who responded to directions 
relayed through headphones (coaction conditions) or a 
concealed speaker (audience conditions). Exp II showed 
that Ss’ laughter, smiling and looking were facilitated by 
increases in the laughter and smiling of coactors, and 
Exp III showed that audiences were less effective in 
promoting high levels of responses. While increments in 
the coactor’s looking enhanced smiling and looking, 
corresponding increases in laughter were not statistically 
significant. Humor ratings were associated with beha- 
vioral responses in Exp II, but not in Exp III. —Journal 
abstract. 

3998. Chapman, Antony J. (U Wales Inst of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Eye contact, physical proximity 
and laughter: A re-examination of the equilibrium 
model of social intimacy. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1975, Vol 3(2), 143-155. —Independent groups of 7-yr- 
olds (N = 80) listened to humor on headphones, either 
with a nonlistening companion (audience) or with а 
companion who also listened (coactor), and at 1 of 2 
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interpersonal distances. In coaction sessions, Ss sitting 
closer engaged in more eye contact, laughter, and 
smiling. The direct relationship between these and other 
intimacy signals is unequivocal evidence against M. 
Argyle and J. Dean's equilibrium. model of social 
intimacy. It is argued that this model is based upon an 
invalid assumption, namely, that levels of intimacy 
remain static during interactions. Humorous laughter is 
identified as a means of reducing social arousal. 
Audience and coaction differences in laughter and 
smiling and correlational data mirror previous results. 
Females tended to engage in more eye contact than did 
males. (29 ref) —Journal abstrct. 

3999. de Bolt, Joseph W. & Liska, Allen E. (Central 
Michigan U) Replications of association between 
internal locus of control and leadership in small groups. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Арг), Vol 38(2), 470. —Com- 
ments on failures to replicate the finding that an internal 
local of control, as measured by Rotter's Internal-Exter- 
nal Control Scale, is associated with sociometrically 
determined task leadership in researcher-generated small 
groups of students. It is suggested that the internality- 
leadership association be explored with nonstudent 
populations. 

4000. Dollase, Rainer. [Sociometry as a technique for 
intervention and measurement.] (Germ) Gruppendynam- 
ik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 2(6), 82-92. 
— Questions the instrumental and interventive value of 
the sociometric procedure. It is difficult to agree with A. 
Moreno's theoretical claims that as an intervention 
technique it is adequate Or the concept of depth 
structure. Moreno reported some studies on sociometric 
intervention, but since then no valid systematic studies 
have been published. However, a formulation called 
“near sociometry" ог “exploration technique”, which 
tries to examine the structure and status of groups, has 
achieved importance. Here the concepts of “structure A 
comprises all variables resulting from the interpersonal 
relations of groups, and the concen of “status” compris- 
es variables which refer to socially relevant difference 
criteria of group members. (48 ref) —M. J. Stanford. 

4001. Garland, Howard; Hardy, Andrew — & 
Stephenson, Laura. (U Texas, Arlington) Information 
search as affected by attribution type and response 
category. Personality & Social Psycholo; Bulletin, 
1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 612-615. — Conducted ad x A split 
plot factorial experiment to investigate the effects of 
person vs stimulus attribution and response category 
(i.e.. accomplishments, opinions, emotions, and actions) 
on requests for consistency, consensus, and distinctive- 
ness information. Data from 78 undergraduates show 
that requests for all 3 types of information were 
significantly affected by both шере variables, 
alone and in interaction. Person attribution led to more 
requests for consistency and distinctiveness information 
than stimulus attribution, while stimulus attribution led 
to more requests for consensus. Under person attrib- 
ution, actions and accomplishments produced more 
consistency requests than emotions and opinions, while 
accomplishments produced greatest concern with dis- 
tinctiveness. Under stimulus attribution, accomplish- 
ments led to greatest concern with consensus. —Journal 
abstract. 

4002. Hick, Kenneth W.; Mitchell, Terence R.; Bell, 
Cecil H. & Carter, William B. (U Washington, Seattle) 


iE 
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Determinants of interpersonal disclosure: Somecompe- was not significantly affected by type of social pressure. 
titive tests. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, Regardless of social pressure, a dissenter giving correct, 
1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 620-623, —Examined the amount ог popular, answers (social Supporter) reduced conformi- 
and content of the information exchanged in an ty significantly on both types of stimuli, compared with a 
interpersonal interaction, using 100 male undergraduates unanimous condition. However, a dissenter answering 
as Ss. Both the medium of exchange (through earphones eyen more incorrectly than the erroneous majority 
or by written transcripts) and the content of the messages (extreme dissenter) reduced conformity. significantly only 
(emotional or monetary aspects described) had signifi- оп visual items, Results, though consistent with earlier 
cant effects on the Ss’ responses but Personality data, cast doubt on the generality of a recent interpreta- 


4003. Johnson, James H. & Cerreto, Mary C. (U Island) Effects of sex, birth order, target's relationship 
Washington, Seattle) Internal-external control and and target's sex on self-disclosure by college students. 


A), 190-191, that firstborns disclosed Somewhat more to friends and 
4005. Kidd, Robert F, & Berkowitz, Leonard, (U Much less to siblings than did laterborns. —/, Gorse 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effect of dissonance arousal on tterson, Miles L. (U Missouri, St Louis) Eye 


ments to test the influence of Cognitive dissonance on 1975(F. al), Vol 1(4), 600-603. —Results which Support 


ment to an verre nt (or attitude-congruent) interacting pairs because fhe observer distance also 
elp an accident victim, The increases and results in overestimation due to decreased 


show that forced attention to the dissonant cognitions interaction between naive Ss. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
increased aiding. This latter finding questions the notion 4009. Pollard, William Е.; Mitchell, Terence R, & 


decreased helpfulness by lessening Ss’ awarness of their for a decision theory view of social Power, Personality & 


Levine, John М.; Saxe, Leonard & Ranelli, the other alternative. Ss rated А? 
Candice J. (U Pittsburgh) Extreme dissent, conformity Which action B should one Ке 
education and the bases of social influence. Social Support for W, Е, Pollard and T. R. Mitchell’s (see PA 
Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 30).117-126.—Investi- уо! 49:9077 ision xtended 
gated how "correct? and "incorrect" dissenters from о the analysis of s 
erroneous group consensus affect. conformity on visual 4010. Sturm, 
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interactions. The setting, specifics of the technique, and 
its effects are described from the user's viewpoint. 

4011. Tasaki, Toshiaki & Seki, Fumiyasu. (Saga U, 
Faculty of Education, Japan) Effects of affiliation 
motive, achievement motive, and pressure sources on 
conformity. Japanese Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 17(4), 174-181. —Conducted 2 experiments to 
investigate the effects of 2 motives (affiliation and 
achievement), and their interaction with pressure sources 
in conformity. 75 female junior college students were 
required to evaluate 18 sets of 3 pictures; the evaluations 
(fictional) of authorities and group members were given 
to them as pressure sources. Two motives were measured 
by the TAT method. Ss with high affiliation and 
achievement motives were more conforming than the Ss 
with low ones. The positive effects of the interaction of 
affiliation and pressure sources on conformity were 
confirmed but those of achievement and pressure sources 
were not. —Journal abstract. 

4012. Tone, Tatsuo & Muraoka, Motofumi. (Kyushu 
Inst of Design, Japan) The relation between length of 
verbalization and complexity of figures: The verbal-loop 
hypothesis. Japanese Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 17(4), 213-215. —According to the verbal-loop 
hypothesis, the complexity of line drawings is determined 
by the number of words needed to describe them. 40 
Japanese undergraduates described 10 line drawings in 
Japanese and rated their complexity. Contrary to the 
hypothesis, the correlation of length of verbalization and 
rated complexity was low. —Journal abstract. 

4013. Walker, John W. & Borden, Richard J. (Purdue 
U) Sex, status, and the invasion of shared space. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology,| 1976, Vol 
7(1), 28-34. —Conducted 3 experiments to determine the 
manner in which sexual composition of interacting 
groups serves to protect the group from interruption by 
passersby. Pedestrians on a university campus were 
presented with a choice of going through or around 
interacting mixed- or same-sex dyads. Results of Exp I, 
with 700 Ss, and Exp Il, with 742 Ss, strongly 
demonstrate that mixed-sex interacting dyads are less 
capable of resisting intruders than either type of same- 
sex group. Somewhat surprisingly, male and female 
passersby were equally likely to invade ongoing interac- 
tions. In Exp Ш, with 972 Ss, the combined effects of 
member's sex and status were examined. The boundaries 
around low status (“freaky”) dyads were comparable to 
that of typically dressed dyads (Exps I and II), with most 
passersby invading the mixed-sex interactors. For high 
status ("straight") dyads, passersby seemed to respond 
primarily to the presence of the high-status male 
member. That is, the fewest invasions occurred for the 
male-male dyads, followed by the male-female, and 
finally the female-female dyads. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4014. Wish, Myron. (Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) 
Subjects’ expectations about their own interpersonal 
communication: A multidimensional approach. Person- 
ality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 
501-504. —Conducted a questionnaire study with 144 
college students to discover the conceptual structures 
people implicitly use in coding interpersonal communi- 
cation. In the section of the questionnaire discussed in 
this report Ss made semantic-differential-type ratings of 
a large number of hypothetical communication episodes. 
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Each communication episode was comprised of a dyadic 
relation involving the S (e.g., “you and a coworker") and 
a situational context (e... “attempting to work out a 
compromise when your goals are strongly o posed”), A 
multidimensional analysis of the data reveal ed 5 dimen- 
sions, which were interpreted as “cooperative and 
friendly vs. competitive and hostile," "informal and open 
vs. formal and cautious," "intense vs. superficial," “equal 
and symmetric vs. unequal and еш and “task- 
oriented vs. non-task-oriented." The relative importance 
of the interpersonal relations and the situational contexts 
varied considerably for different dimensions. —Journal 
abstract. 


Social Perception & Motivation 


4015. Aboud, Frances E. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Canada) The effect of stereotype generalization on 
information seeking. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 178-188. —One frequently 
mentioned characteristic of stereotypes is their overgen- 
eralization. The present study investi ated this issue by 
varying the generalizability or applicability of stereotype 
traits and observing its effects on subsequent information 
seeking. 60 college students were given trait descriptions 
of 3 fictitious groups (Artalians, ninites, and Carstols, 
analogous to Anglo-Americans, native Americans, and 
Chicanos, respectively). They were then shown statistics 
which indicated either high, moderate, or low applicabili- 
ty of these stereotype traits and other nonstereotype 
traits to members of the group. They subsequently 
sought information from questionnaires filled out b 
members of the 3 fictitious groups, who either confirmed, 
partially disconfirmed, or totally disconfirmed the 
stereotype, and who answered questions relating to both 
the stereotype traits and the nonstereotype traits. 
Stereotype traits were looked at more than nons Ene 
traits when Ss expected only moderate or low applicabili- 
ty. An equal number of both traits was sought when Ss 
expected high applicability. This finding suggests that 

ople will be more interested in assessing information 
relevant to a stereotype than in nonse e informa- 
tion when traits are not highly generaliza! le.(21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4016. Allan, Eileen M. (U Miami, FL) Responsivity to 
non-linguistic cues and accuracy in perception of 
others. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 181-182. 

4017. Arkin, Robert M.; Gleason, James M. & 
Johnston, Shawn. (U Southern California) Effect of 
perceived choice, expected outcome, and observed 
outcome of an action on the causal attributions of 
actors. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 151-158. — Tested the врше 
that actors’ causal attributions for success an „failure 
would be affected by the degree of perceived choice they 
had in taking an action. 68 college-age Ss either were 
assigned, Or selected 1 of 4 therapeutic outlines which 
were expected to have either a positive or a negative 
effect and which actually had either a positive or 
negative outcome on à purportedly phobic person. For 
negative outcomes, it was predicted that perceived choice 
would induce a sense of personal responsibility when a 

sitive outcome was expected and lead Ss to attribute 


more responsibility to 


emselves as a result. Results 
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support this prediction. For positive outcomes, however, ceived attitude similarity (PAS), and interpersonal 
Ss attributed responsibility to themselves regardless of attraction (IA). In addition, a measure of actual attitude 


punishment. Journal of Experimental Social Ps chology, ——Journal abstract. i 

1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 131-138. —Led 20 female under- 4022. Clark, Russell D. (Florida State U) The effects 
graduates to perceive a trainee as either similar or of reinforcement, punishment and dependency on 
dissimilar to themselves. During subsequent influence helping behavior. Personali ity & Social Psychology Bulle- 
trials, Ss attempted to assess the causes of the trainee's tin, 1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 596-599, —Conducted a field 
Performance and to employ rewards, punishments, or experiment with 160 female Ss which showed that those 
i i s environment to optimize who had been punished for helping in one Situation were 
her performance. It was Predicted that Ss would perceive less likely to help on a subsequent occasion than those 
the performance of dissimilar trainees as caused more by who had been reinforced for having helped. Ss helped a 
the dispositional factor of motivation than the perform- high-dependent Person more often than they did the low- 
ance of similar trainees and that dissimilar trainees dependent person, While Ss usually helped directly, this 
would thus be rewarded more upon success as well as was less likely to occur for those who had Previously 


Punished more upon failure. The hypotheses were n punished for belonging and were then confronted 
Pr de and a model of Teward-punishment behavior with a low-dependent Person. Results are interpreted 
and attribution is discussed, —Journal abstract. from a cost-reward model of helping behavior, —Journal 


4019. Beaman, Arthur L.; Svanum, Soren; Manlove, abstract. 


effects, Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974 victim іп helping behavior. Psychological Reports, 
Vol 1(1), 122-123. — Studied responses of 240 house- 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 494, —Resuits of an observation 


knowledge that others had (or had not) agreed. Of those Suggested that the owner of the more expensive car is 
who complied with the Ist request, 27% agreed to the better able to cope financially with the Situation if help 


4020. Bryson, Jeff B. & Franco, Ligia B. (San Die, O for predictin Sociometric i i 
State U) Experimental differentiation of meaning sb el "s Pes NN bw ЖШ кА 
сһапре апа averaging explanations for Context effects. 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 601—612. —A 
Memory. & Cognition, 1976(May), Vol 4(3), 337-344. Scaling Tepresentation of perceived 
—Examined the effects of contexts on correlations Reserve Officers’ Training 


3-dimensional 
870ир structure in a 
Corps unit revealed that 


using 84 undergraduates, Both types of traits manifested Complementarity- attraction 
shifts in mean levels Of evaluation in Condition P, Чоп, a nonlinear model, accounting for 50% or the 
Outpredicted the linear model. Choice models 
-status friends but chose 


on component ratings in impression formation. (2] Tef) friends interested in exercisi 
—Journal abstract, the similari 


4021. Cavior, Norman; Miller, Karen & Cohen, abstract, 


^ om 
133-141. —23 10th- and 24 I2th-grade males and Bulletin, 197 in) Vol 2(1), 51-5, 
females who knew each other judged, within grade levels, outcome Mene ee " 
their classmates on Physical attractiveness (PA) per- ates Were predicted to Tespond optimal 
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Dilemma game with anticipated shock outcomes. As 
expected, cooperation was significantly higher for 10076 
lag-one contingent matching feedback conditions than 
for noncontingent yoked-control conditions; also, coop- 
eration increased over trials for contingent Ss and 
decreased over trials for noncontingent Ss. Man vs 
machine characterization of the player did not affect 
cooperative responding, lending more support in this 
situation to outcome maximization as opposed to 
competitive motivation and perceived-reactivity-of-the- 
other-player interpretations. —Journal abstract. 

4026. Edwards, David J. (Rhodes U, Grahamstown, S 
Africa) The effect of perceived anxiety or confidence on 
social orientation and distance schemata. South African 
Journal of Psychology, 1975, Vol 5, 1-9. —Investigated the 
effect of 3 variables (anxiety/confidence, affiliative/ag- 
gressive, and motivation intensity) on the distance and 
angle at which 20 male undergraduates placed a doll in 
relation to another. The doll was placed closer and in a 
more direct orientation to the other doll when it was 
described as confident as opposed to anxious. When the 
doll represented a person trying to get the approval of a 
liked person, it was placed further away than when it 
represented a person trying to dominate a disliked 
person. The intensity of motivation to interact had only a 
weak effect on inter-doll distance. It is concluded that 
interpretations of figure placements must be primarily in 
terms of the amount of anxiety or confidence attributed 
to the figures by the placer. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4027. Ernest, Robert C. & Cooper, Ralph E. (Loyola 
U, Chicago) “Hey mister, do you have any change?"': 
Two real world studies of proxemic effects on compli- 
ance with a mundane request. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 158-159. —Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments with 10 Ss to investigate the hypothesis 
that increased immediacy (physical distance or degree of 
eye contact) should lead to increased compliance with a 
request by a person іп need. From а telephone booth, an 
S (a) approached a lone passerby when the passerby was 
4 ft from the booth (Exp I), and (b) maintained both the 
distance and eye contact throughout the interaction (Exp 
ID), and (c) requested a “nickel for 5 pennies.“ Results of 
both experiments confirm the hypothesis. 

4028. Fish, Barry & Orloff, Henry. (Eastern Michigan 
U) Who is cognitively consistent? Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 130-131. —Obtained 
from 200 undergraduates of low and high IQ their 
evaluations of the logic of a speech and the credibility of 
the speaker. Results support the theory that the degree of 
cognitive consistency between attitude-relevant cogni- 
tions is moderated by intelligence. 

4029. Fisher, Jeffrey D. & Nadler, Arie. (U Connecti- 
cut) Effect of donor resources on recipient self-esteem 
and self-help. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 139-150. —A 2 (aid vs no 
aid) X 2 (high vs low resource potential donor) be- 
tween-Ss design tested the effects of aid and donor 
resources on recipient self-perceptions and subsequent 
self-help behavior. Results with 72 male undergraduates 
are characterized by interactions between the 2 factors. 
Ss who received aid from a low resource donor perceived 
themselves more positively and engaged in less self-help 
than Ss in the no-aid low resource potential donor 
condition. In contrast, Ss who received aid from a high 
resource donor perceived themselves less positively and 
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tended to engage in more self-help behavior than Ss in 
the no-aid high resource potential donor condition. The 
relationship between threat to self-esteem inherent in aid 
and subsequent self-help is discussed in terms of self- 
esteem history. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4030. Fracchia, John et al. (Long Island Research 
Inst, Demographic & Special Studies Lab, Central Islip, 
NY) Public views of ex-mental patients: A note on 
perceived dangerousness and unpredictability. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 495-498. —The 
adjectives most strongly attributed to the concept of ex- 
mental patient by a sample of 30 male and female 
suburbanites were excitable, strange, tense, strong, 
uncertain, unsure, unpredictable, convincing, active, and 
mysterious. In addition, an r of .74 was found between 
dangerous and unpredictable. Findings may suggest that 
although the public stereotype of mental patients has 
undergone positive change since 1960, ex-mental patients 
still tend to be perceived as potential threat-bearers to 
the community. Unfounded fears based upon this 

rception may motivate resistances to community- 

ased treatment programs for this group. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4031. Freeman, Stephen; Walker, Marcus R.; Borden, 
Richard & Latané, Bibb. (Ohio State U) Diffusion of 
responsibility and restaurant tipping: Cheaper by the 
bunch. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1975(Fal), Vol 1(4), 584-587. —The amount tipped by 
396 groups of restaurant diners was a function of the 
number of people eating together as well as of the size of 
the bill. One-third of the variability in tipping was 
explained by the norm that tip should equal 15% of bill. 
Variation around this norm was an inverse power 
function of group size. Findings are consistent with a 
new theory of division of responsibility; other possible 
explanations are also examined briefly. —Journal 
abstract. 

4032. Fry, Christine L. (Loyola U, IL) The ages of 
adulthood: А question of numbers. Journal of Gerontolo- 
gy, 1976(Mar), Vol 31(2, 170-177. —Examined the 
number of subjective age categories in the post-high 
school portion of the American lifecycle. 242 paid adult 
respondents sorted cards describing people in terms of 
major life events and classified them according to age. A 
nonlinear decrease in the number of age distinctions 
occurred in the late portion of middle age (46-65 yrs). 
The decrease is explained in terms of the developmental 
cycle of domestic units and age homogeneity of the 
Kinship network. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4033. Fry, P. S. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Success, failure, and self-other orientations. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 43-49. —Investigated 
the effects of success and failure experiences on Ss' 
subsequent ratings in a symbols task measure designed 
to examine perceptions of self-other orientations. 60 
college-bound 16-17 yr olds were assigned to success, 
failure, or control experiences on 3 achievement tasks 
ostensibly testing intellectual ability. Posttest minus 
pretest changes were assessed on variables of self-esteem, 
social interest, egocentricity, power, and individuation as 
measured in the symbols tasks, and analyses of variance 
results were examined for differences among Ss in the 
success, failure, and control conditions. As hypothesized, 
Ss in the success condition made significantly more 
positive changes in self-perceptions of esteem, social 
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i ower relative to failure and control Ss. The C was presented as either similar or dissimilar to the 
cs E the findings are discussed for Social Ss as successful or unsuccessful in an important exam 
Psychologists and clinicians interested in personality that they were about to take. The 3rd variable was 
assessment and social functioning. (17 ref) —Journal presentation of the C as a co-worker or unrelated other. 
summary. Attitudes towards the C and imitation of his choices ina 
4034. Garske, John P. (Ohio U) Interpersonal trust Person perception task were the dependent variables. As 
and construct complexity for Positively and negatively seas positive perceptual identification with the C 
й і ed to further identification and positive feelings toward 


procedure for measuring cognitive complexity for posi- Suggest that Ss tended to deny similarity with the C in 
tive and negative social stimuli. As hypothesized, low this situation. (16 ref) — Journal summary. 
trusters had significantly more differentiated cognitions 4038. Greenberg, Martin S. & Bar-Tel, Daniel, (U 


to hypotheses, Socially close persons yielded significantly “helpful” information, Representative Research in Social 
lesser com lexity for high trusters than for low trusters Psychology, 1976, Vol 7(1), 19-27. —Two experiments 
and significantly greater complexity for females than witha total of 115 male undergraduates investigated the 
males. It is concluded that low generalized expectancies hypothesis that the need to reciprocate help motivates 
for interpersonal trust might be more adaptive and less individuals to examine and aquire information instru- 
problematical than previously contended. —Journal mental to Tepayment. A positive relationship was 
abstract. peace between amount of rior help received and 
4035. Gobdel, Bruce C, & Reitz, H. Joseph. Evaluation oth time spent looking at relevant information and 
apprehension and impression management as amount learned. In both experiments Ss were asked to 
alternative explanations for the Cognitive dissonance solve 2 puzzles. On the Ist puzzle Ss received 2 varyin, 
епотепоп. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, amounts of help from "another Subject" Prior {о 
1974, Vol 1(1), 147—149. —Ina forced-compliance study — working on the 2nd puzzle, Ss were permitted to examine 
with undergraduates, dissonant behavior was induced by а booklet Containing solutions to their own and the other 
the writing of a counter-attitudinal essay. While cogni- person's puzzle, In Exp I the dependent variable was 
live dissonance theory received Support over impression amount of time Ss studied the solution to the other 


4036. Goldman, Jeffrey A. & Olczak, Paul Ve instrumental to repaying another is a Positive function of 
i ived. —Journal abstract, 


p $ e me as determinants of i 
ship between levels of psychosocial maturity (PSM), as another’s help attempt. Social Beh, Sete ы 


measured by the Inventory of Psychosocial Develop- 1975, Vol 3(2), 101-110. 


between-Ss design. The Personality variable failed to outcome resulting {то the hel 

|, 1 ttempt (Successful and 
affect attraction. In Exp П, PSM and TOportion of t gps UE Е 
attitude similarity were manipulated auod аа раба and е Sa 


design. High PSM Ss rated the stranger significantly 


е о come, successful help produced greater 
а xS " Obligation to help Oth iki 
_ 4037. Graciano, Marilia, (Fundação Carlos Chagas, Siete hel dao reese Sees B n 
São Paulo, ee Consequences of Positive and assist Other wh sa Sea 
negative perceptua identification. Journal of Psycholo- Offered or Im ‘osed. How 
[2 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 13-25. —Tested the conse- initiation was es бе. Кедр S оца Sane 
quences of positive and negative perceptual identifica- outcome had no effect on willingness to азыр Other, 
—Journal abstract, - 
confederate, C) ге resented an ideal or threatening Ur 


B с . D. E. Rh i i 
aspect of the Ss’ i entity. 100 male student volunteers Africa) Race track shift: A pen PHA b , s 
from 17 to 25 yrs of age participated in the experiment. African Journal of Psychology, 1975 es souy 
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—Performed a field experiment to test cross-cultural 
differences in the effect of group discussion on risk in 
decision-making. 80 White and 80 Black male bettors at 
a race course who knew the riskiness of their initial bets 
were assigned either to individual conditions (discuss 
your bet with 2 others, group members have to agree). 
After a 3-min discussion, Ss reported their subsequent 
bets. The change between the risks of the initial and later 
bets was separately calculated for the Whites and Blacks 
under the 2 conditions. The risk of a bet was given by the 
size of its odds. The mean change or degree of shift was 
significant for both Whites and Blacks under group 
conditions, but the Whites shifted to caution and the 
Blacks to risk, thus suggesting that the generability of the 
risky-shift phenomenon depends upon cultural factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

4041. Hartmann, Donald P. et al. (U Utah) Factors 
affecting the acquisition and elimination of children's 
donating behavior. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 328-338. —35 6-10 yr olds 
with initial low rates of donating to help a peer either 
received a fine for each failure to donate (7 Ss) or also 
were informed of the contingency between the fine and 
failure to donate (28 Ss). Explanation of the contingency 
was necessary to increase Ss' donation rates. Donations 
continued at high rates during a gradual, unannounced 
removal of the fine contingency but decreased when Ss 
were informed that fines were no longer in effect, 
particularly for Ss who had failed to donate at least once 
during training and had actually been fined. Overall, 
addition of a distraction or an inequity did not reduce 
donating below rate reductions due to the announced 
extinction procedure alone. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4042. Hedges, Noel A. (Temple U) Attitude change as 
a function of confidence in counterargumentation. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 
141-143. —Reports the 2nd of 2 experiments which 
together indicate that confidence in one's ability to 
counterargue affects acceptance of a communication. Ss’ 
confidence was manipulated in terms of 4 levels of 
feedback on counterarguments on relevant and irrele- 
vant topics. 

4043. Helm, Bob; Fromme, Donald K.; Murphy, 
Phillip J. & Scott, William C. (Oklahoma State U) 
Experiencing double-bind conflict: A semantic differen- 
tial assessment of interaction perceptions. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 10(2), 166-176, 
—Four interaction-perception perspectives of the ficti- 
tious target of a double-bind conflict were provided by 
60 female undergraduates in 4 groups. The perspectives 
included perceptions of a daughter about herself and her 
father (the double-bind source), and her estimates of his 
perceptions of both himself and her. As predicted, the 
target saw herself as weak but “good,” and as coopera- 
tive and highly frustrated, while attributing all the 
opposite characteristics to the source, who was seen as 
strong but “bad,” and uncooperative and not frustrated. 
Further, it was found that she believed he saw himself as 
strong and very good, but frustrated and moderately 
cooperative. These observations are consistent with a 
hypothesis that double-bind experiences result in frustra- 
tion and mixed feelings toward one’s self and the source 
of the dilemma. It is concluded that the target's belief 
that her father would not recognize her weakness, 
cooperativeness, nor her frustration, and would disinter- 
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estedly evaluate her as neither good nor bad resulted 
from the inconsistent and contradictory communications 
which had contributed to the double bind. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4044. Hill, Frances A. (U Montana) Attribution of 
responsibility in a campus stabbing incident. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 127-131. —Recent 
laboratory work has suggested a defensive attribution 
interpretation of the attribution of responsibility follow- 
ing an accident. The present study attempted to test 
these notions in a field situation with 75 undergraduates. 
A questionnaire was devised concerning a campus 
stabbing incident in which one girl suffered severe 
consequences and her companion suffered less severe 
consequences. Results are compatible with defensive 
attribution. Those Ss who most closely identified with 
the victim (females) perceived chance as a contributing 
factor less often when consequences were severe, and 
held the victim more responsibl le for her fate, than did Ss 
who did not identify with the victim (male). —Journal 
abstract. DS 

4045. Holt, Lewis E. & Watts, William A. (California 
State Coll, Stanislaus) Immediate and delayed effects of 
distraction and forewarning of persuasive intent. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 
127-129. —In an experiment with 104 high school 
students, the effect of persuasive messages on opinion 
was substantially reduced by warning Ss of the messages 
persuasive intent, but this effect almost disappeared after 
1 wk. The immediate effect of distraction with no 
forewarning was to facilitate opinion change, but, 1 wk 
later, nondistraction showed slightly superior retention. 
Distraction nullified the immediate effects of forewarn- 
ing; distraction Ss learned less but changed more. 

4046. Izzett, Richard R. (State U New York, Oswego) 
Effects of self-praise and self-esteem on interpersonal 
attraction. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1976, Vol 7(1), 1-5. —20 high and 20 low self-esteem 
undergraduates received positive information about à 
target person from either the target person himself er 
praising target) or an implied 3rd person (non-seii- 
praising target). In terms of Ss' liking for the E 
results support a predicted interaction between S self- 
esteem and target type. Only low self-esteem Ss reacte 
unfavorably to a self-praising target. —Journal abstract. 

4047. Jellison, Jerald M. & Blanche, John G. (U 
Southern California) The effects of pattern of perform- 
ance and order of presentation on recall and attribution 
of ability. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Win), Vol 2(1), 47-50. —Conducted 2 experiments 
to test the effects of the pattern of a stimulus person s 
performance (ascending or descending) and the order of 
presentation of the performances (normal or reverse 
chronological order) on observers' recall of performance 
and attributions of ability. Data from 60 undergraduates 
in Exp I and 48 in Exp II indicate a significant 
Pattern-Order interaction on the measures of recall of 
number of successes predictions of future success, and 
attributed ability. With the normal chronological em 
the ratings were higher for the- descending pattern, ut 
under the reverse chronological order ratings were higher 
for the ascending pattern. Results are discussed in terms 
of the stable entity proposition. —Journal abstract. 

4048. Jones, Edward E. & Archer, Richard L. 2 
there special effects of personalistic self. lisclosure: 
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Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 12(2), 180-193. —Ss met with a partner who either 
did or did not disclose stigmatizing information about 
himself. Prior to meeting the partner, Ss saw and heard 
the partner describe himself to 2 others. 48 male 
undergraduates were assigned among 4 conditions. 
These previous descriptions either did or did not include 
the stigma disclosure. The personalistic discloser was the 
partner who disclosed only to the S. He was better liked 
than the uniform nondiscloser. Su: risingly, the partner 
who disclosed to others but not to the S was as well liked 
as the personalistic discloser. Ss were also asked to 
describe themselves to their partner. S self-disclosure 
tended to be least when the partner omitted mention of 
the stigma. The tendency to reciprocate in the other 
conditions was revealed by the quantity of disclosure 
rather than the depth of its intimacy. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4049. Jones, James M. (U Northern Iowa) Use and 
recall of positively and negatively valenced adjectives in 
impression formation. Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 93(1, 51-60. —In a conventional impression 
formation paradigm, 5 sets of descriptions of an 
anonymous person were developed using adjectives from 
positive and negative extremes of N. H. Anderson's (see 
PA, Vol 42:13734) list of personality trait words. Effects 
of sex of S, proportions of the descriptions that were 
consistent, and valence (positive or negative evaluative 
sign) of the words listed by Ss. were studied, using 88 
male and 88 female undergraduates. Following the 
descriptions and a brief interpolated activity, Ss were 
asked to recall the exact descriptive words included in 
the original description. Both words correctly recalled 
and words listed, independent Of correctness, were 
employed as dependent measures. Predictions of a 
positivity bias for words listed (ie, more positive 
adjectives listed than negative) were supported signifi- 
cantly for the measure not requiring correct recall. Also 
not considering word correctness, females produced 
significantly more positive or fewer negative adjectives 
than males. Results are related to the frequently 
observed phenomenon of negative salience effects. 
—Journal summary. 

4050. Knowles, Eric S. et al. (U Wisconsin Coll of 
Community Sciences, Green Bay) Group size and the 
extension of social space boundaries. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 647-654, 
—Two experiments investigated ` spatial properties of 
small social entities (groups and individual s). In a field 
experiment, hallway pedestrians passed by an empty 
bench, 1 person, or SUM of 2, 3, or 4 persons placed in 
an alcove recessed off the hallway. Pedestrians walked 
further away from groups than from individuals, and 
from individuals than from an empty bench. The closest 
pedestrians stayed further away from a group of 4 than 
groups of 2 or 3, while the most distant pedestrians were 
unaffected by the size of the Broup. A pencil-and-paper 

replication where 20 undergraduates imagined they were 
walking along a hallway past groups of different size and 
configuration showed that deflection increased as groups 
became larger and indicated that the group size effect 
generalized to different configurations of the group 
(straight line vs closed circle). Findings support the 
hypothesis that interacting groups create a social space 
boundary that deflects others away from the group and 
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that the extension of this boundary increases with the 
size of the social unit. —Journal abstract. 

4051. Krebs, Dennis & Sturrup, Burt. (Harvard U) 
Role-taking ability and altruistic behavior in elementary 
school children. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1974, Vol 1(1), 407-409. —Obtained performance data 
from 14 2nd and 10 3rd graders on measures of role- 
taking, intelligence, and social behavior, and teacher's 
ratings of S's personality characteristics and usual 
behavioral orientation in order to test whether Ss who 
had reached a sociocentric stage of role-taking would 
behave more altruistically than their cognitively more 
egocentric peers. Results show that the composite 
behavioral score of altruism correlated positively with 
role-taking ability. Ss able to comprehend another's 
point of view behaved more altruistically toward their 
peers, supporting the hypothesis. 

4052. Kuethe, James L. (State U New York, Albany) 
Mapping into a structure: А method for studying social 
cognition. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 
2), 1279-1283. — escribes a method of studying social 
Cognition based on the use of a “blank sociogram.” 445 
male undegraduates mapped social elements into empty 
structures in whatever pattern they preferred. In the Ist 
illustration, in which names were associated with 
personality descriptions, results show high commonality 
of mapping. A 2nd illustration of the technique involving 
self-concept produced results com; atible with earlier 
investigations in that those who exp the most adjectives 
Were persons who identified with the most popular 
position in the sociogram. — Journal abstract. 

4053. Kuna, David P. & Williams, Daniel C. (U New 
Hampshire) Threatening behavior and complex judg- 


unknown persons appearing on a series of videotapes. 
Previous research 


vigilance hypothesis which stresses the im 
threat pose 


evaluator, and the Pollyanna hypothesis which stresses 


not influence Ss’ Tatings. —Journal PR ae) 
к Upchurch, Wilhelmina Н.; 
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even less intelligent and likable than males. 643 under- 

aduates viewed video-tapes in which 2 males and 2 
emales in turn played m medium, and low assertive 
roles. 335 additional Ss were used in a pretest to insure 
that the role players’ physical attractiveness had been 
equated and levels of assertiveness had been effectively 
manipulated. After viewing the tapes Ss rated the role 
players on intelligence and likeability. Results support 
the hypotheses. —Journal abstract. 

4055. McGlynn, Richard P. Megas, James C. & 
Benson, Daniel H. (Texas Tech U) Sex and race as 
factors affecting the attribution of insanity in a murder 
trial. Journal of. Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 93-99. 
—208 Southern White undergraduates read a summary 
of a case of a violent murder in which an insanity plea 
was entered. The sex and race (Black or White) of the 
hypothetical defendant was varied in a2 X 2 factorial 
design with 52 Ss per cell. Measurements included 
verdict (guilty or insane), length of recommended 
sentence, and ratings of certain defendant characteris- 
tics. Results show (a) harsher treatment of males as 
indicated by longer sentences, (b) longer sentences for 
White as opposed to Black males among defendants 
found guilty, and (с) a trend toward a higher proportion 
of guilty verdicts for Black males, —Journal summary. 

4056. McKillip, Jack & Edwards, John D. (Loyola U, 
Chicago) Source characteristics and attitude change. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 
135-137. —Studied attitudes of 48 students toward 
ratings of statesmanship and accomplishments of 4 US 
presidents, based on information from 3 sources (high, 
medium, and low credibility) and 4 messages which 
varied from excellent to poor in their evaluation. Results 
from the medium and high source conditions support the 
multiplying model for the combination of source 
credibility and message content, but low-credibility 
source paired with message did follow the linear pattern. 
Possible reasons for the discrepancy are discussed. 

4057. McKillip, Jack. (Loyola U, IL) Credibility and 
impression formation. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 521-524. —51 undergradu- 
ates indicated attraction toward individuals described 
positively, neutrally, or negatively by 1 of 3 types of 
sources—friend, acquaintance, or competitor. Deviations 
in rated liking from N. H. Anderson’s (see PA, Vol 
46:4805) multiplying model for communication effective- 
ness were in line with credibility ratings and predictions 
from attribution theory. A 2-stage information integra- 
tion model is proposed. —Journal abstract. 

4058. Miller, Charles E. & Norman, R. M. (Northern 
Illinois U) Balance, agreement, and attraction in 
hypothetical social situations. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 109-119. —60 
undergraduates rated hypothetical person-other person- 
object (P-O-X) situations involving 2 persons and an 
unspecified “thing” for pleasantness, tension, and con- 
sistency. The situations varied in terms of whether P and 
O liked or disliked each other and whether P and O 
agreed or disagreed regarding X. Half of the Ss rated 8 
situations used by G. M. Gutman and R. E. Knox (see 
PA, Vol 49:9041) in which a unit relation was induced 
between P and O by describing them as having to 
continue interacting with one another in the future. The 
other half of the Ss rated situations that were identical to 
those of the unit condition, except that stipulation of 
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continued interaction was omitted, so that no unit 
relation was specifically induced. Preferences for agree- 
ment and attraction were stronger for pleasantness and 
tension ratings than for consistency ratings, while 
preference for balance was stronger for consistency 
ratings than for pleasantness and tension ratings. When 
no unit relation was specified, the balance preference 
increased, whereas the attraction preference decreased. 
Moreover, the effect of attraction decreased more from 
the unit to the no unit condition for pleasantness than for 
tension ratings and more for tension than for consistency 
ratings. Results underscore the need to consider the 
influence of both the described characteristics of hypoth- 
etical social situations and the type of dependent 
measure employed. —Journal abstract. 

4059. Miller, Richard L. (Georgetown U) Facilitating 
compliance by manipulating the nature of the compari- 
Son: Relative cost vs. reciprocal concession. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 11), 160-162. 
—Tested 132 undergraduates to examine the separate 
effects on compliance of making a personal concession 
and of reducing the perceived cost of the 2nd request; 2 
dimensions of compliance or volunteering (time vs 
money) were considered. Results indicate that it was the 
Comparison or perceived reduction of relative cost to the 
S and not the personal concession Shown by the 
requestor that was the critical manipulation in effecting 
compliance. 

4060. Myers, David G. & Kaplan, Martin F. (Hope 
Coll) Group-induced polarization in simulated juries. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Win), Vol 
2(1), 63-66. —Reports a study with 60 social psychology 
students which extended group-induced shift effects, 
previously observed on other response dimensions, to a 
simulated jury setting. Ss responded to 8 hypothetical 
traffic cases which varied in the implication of guilt (high 
or low), then discussed half of these cases (2 high guilt 
and 2 low guilt) in small groups, and finally responded 
again to all 8 cases. As predicted, the simulated jury 
deliberations polarized the mean judgment of discussed 
cases. After discussing low guilt cases, Ss were, on the 
average, more extreme in their judgments of innocence 
and more lenient in recommended punishment, and after 
discussing high guilt cases shifted toward harsher 
judgments of guilt and punishment. These effects were 
not observed for cases which were not discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4061. Nguyen, Michele L.; Heslin, Richard & Nguyen, 
Tuan D. (Purdue U) The meaning of touch: Sex and 
marital status differences. Representative. Research in 
Social Psychology, 1976, Vol 7(1), 13-18. —54 married 
and 52 unmarried college students indicated the presence 
of certain meanings (playfulness, warmth-love, friend- 
ship, sexual desire, invasion of privacy and pleasantness) 
on touch received from spouses or dates. Married Ss 
generally considered touch more pleasant, more loving 
and friendly, and as conveying more sexual desire than 
single Ss. Women saw touch to their sexual areas as less 
friendly and more sexual than men but attributed less 
sexuality to touch to the rest of their bodies. Married 
men, as compared with single men and married women, 
attributed much less love or pleasantness to sexual 
touching. Findings are discussed in terms of the possible 
communication gap between the sexes and the emerging 
liberation of the modern woman as well as her role 
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change following a marital status change. —Journal 
abstract. 

4062. Osborn, William P. & Watts, William A. (U 
California, Berkeley) The interactive effects of the mere 
stating of an opinion and academic ability on perceived 
knowledge and subsequent opinion change. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974; Vol 1(1), 124-126. 
—In Exp I, Ss of higher GPA were readier to state an 
opinion, and considered themselves more knowledgeable 
about the topic, than Ss of lower GPA. In Exp Il, 
contrary to expectations, readiness to change opinions 
about an issue, through reading of persuasive communi- 

cations, was significantly greater among Ss of high IQ 
than among those of low IQ. 

4063. Perry, David G. & Perry, Louise C. (U 
Queensland, St Lucia, Australia) A note on the effects of 
prior anger arousal and winning or losing a competition 
on aggressive behaviour in boys. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, as, V 
Vol 17(2), 145-149. —108 males were either angered or 
not angered by a peer and then assigned to 1 of 3 
competition conditions (successful competition, unsuc- 
cessful competition, or a no competition control condi- 
tion). Finally, they were tested for aggression toward the 
peer. Competition led to increases in aggression, al- 
though the magnitude of this effect depended on level of 
anger arousal, form of competition and measure of 
aggression. The finding that previously angered males 
delivered aversive stimulation of greatest duration 
following successful competition led to the conclusion 
that winning a competition reinforces angry children's 
attempts to even the score with their adversary and 
consequently leads to increases in aggressive responding. 
—Journal summary. 

4064. Pomazal, Richard J. & Jaccard, James J. (U 
Wisconsin, Parkside) An informational approach to 
altruistic behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 317-326. —Reviewed 
current explanations of altruism and found them 
unsatisfactory for developing a general theory of altruis- 
tic behavior. Based on a social-psychological model of 
behavioral intention, an informational approach to 
altruism was tested in the context of blocd-donating 
behavior. Beliefs, attitudes, and intentions regarding 
donating blood were obtained from 270 college students. 
The significant correlation between donating behavior 
and intentions to donate (r = .59) was mediated by 
ability and reliance upon other persons or events. There 
were significant multiple correlations between the mod- 
el'scomponents and intentions to donate blood for both 
a 2-component version of the model (R= 64) and an 
alternative 3-component version emphasizing moral 
obligation (R = .69). Both versions substantially 
mediated the influence of 10 other variables related to 
intentions to donate. Subsequent analysis revealed that 
beliefs regarding the negative consequences of donating 
were those differentiating intenders from nonintenders. 
Implications | of the informational approach for a 
reconceptualization of the act of helping are discussed. 
(36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4065. Regan, Judith W. (Wells Coll) Liking for 
evaluators: Consistency and self-esteem theories. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
12(2), 159-169. —Consistency and self-esteem theories 
make contrasting predictions about the relationship 
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a person's self-evaluation and his/her liking for 
пете When approval is given for a trait different 
from one on which the target has a clear self-evaluation, 
consistency theory does not logically apply, and self- 
esteem effects are predicted. When approval is given for 
a trait on which self-evaluation is clear, consistency 
needs are expected to influence the target’s response. A 
laboratory experiment with 36 female undergraduates 
confirmed these predictions. It is argued that reconcilia- 
tion of the 2 theories is possible by careful articulation of 
the situations to which each applies. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4066. Rodriguez Kauth, Angel & Carreche de Jauregui, 
Norma. (U Nacional de Cuyo, Facultad de Pedagogía y 
Psicología, San Luis, Argentina) [Experimental forma- 
tion of impressions in heterogeneous groups.] (Span) 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(Jul-Aug), 
Vol 29(129-130), 711-722. —Studied the attribution of 
characteristics to an imaginary person by Ss from 3 
sample populations. 30 lawyers, 30 professors of physical 
science, and 30 prisoners in the penitentiary were read a 
list indicating 5 personal characteristics: thief, skillful, 
intelligent, decisive, worker. Ss were then asked to 
describe this person by selecting one adjective from each 
of 30 adjective pairs, such as good-bad, sociable-unsoci- 
able, strong-weak, etc. The descriptions given by the 
prisoners were significantly more positive (p < .01) 
than the descriptions by the professors or lawyers. It is 
concluded that the same social stimulus leads different 
classes of persons to form different images. —R. Shaw. 

4067. Ross, Lee; Bierbrauer, Günter & Hoffman, 
Susan. (Stanford U) The role of attribution processes in 
conformity and dissent: Revisiting the Asch situation. 
American Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 31(2), 148-157. 

—In an investigation of S. E. Asch's (1955) findings 
regarding the role of attribution processes in mediating 
conformity and dissent, 160 undergraduates listened to 
24 pairs of tones and after each pair judged which tone 
was longer in duration. In a control condition, Ss simply 
wrote private judgments after hearing each pair of tones. 
As predicted, the majority's impact was minimal when 
differences in judgment could readily be attributed to 
MARC) differences in potential payoffs. The 
majority's influence increased when the only satisfactory 
explanation for disagreement demanded the postulation 
of differences between the "priorities" of the dissenter 
and those of the group. Conformity pressures became 
most intense when there was no satisfactory explanation 
and dissent could be attributed only to serious perceptu- 
al incapacity on the part of the dissenter or of the 
majority. (24 ref) —A Ps abstract. { 

4068. Scheer, John К. & Charles J. (U 
Nebraska, Lincoln) Effects of naturally induced judges' 
expectations on the ratings of physical performances. 
Research Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 463-470. 
—Gymnastics coaches typically place their athletes in a 
rank order from poorest to best for competition in each 
event. The present study determined if the scores of 
nationally certified gymnastics judges were influenced by 
this expected placement of gymnasts within a team order 
of competition. One session of the 1973 Big Eight 
Gymnastics Meet was videotaped. 12 nationally certified 

Bymnastics judges, randomly selected from 3 geographi- 
cal locations in the US, scored the routines on each of 2 
sets of edited videotapes in 2 sessions separated by 48 
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Analysis of Variance of scores for 40 Toutines, each of behavior Consistent with attitudes. Personality & Social 
which appeared both Ist and 4th in the within-team Psychology Bulletin, 1974 Vo] 1(1), 155-157. —66 females 
Orders of competition, revealed that (a) a gymnast Were told that they were Participating in a Personality 


advantage when judged as the 4th competitor on the adolescents, Four conditions Were created by crossing 2 
team rather than the Ist Competitor, ang (b) regional levels of norms relevant to the volunteering’ (present vs 


differences existed among the scores awarded by Judges. absent) With 2 levels of disclosure (public vs Private). 
—Journal abstract, esults suggest that situational variables Such as norms 


m in Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 1002), 137-145. — Per- 4073. Shaffer, David R. (U Georgia) Another look at 
= formed 2 experiments with 82 high school Students to nomenological equivalence of Pre- and post- 
investigate the relationships among sex of SXpressor, sex Manipulation attitudes in the forced-compliance experi- 
of judge, intensity of affect expressed, and the spontane- 19756 Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
ous attribution of emotionality. Ss were presented with a (Sum), Vol 1(3), 497-500. Р. J. Bem and Н. К. 


Were attributed to those faces Which exhibited non. attitudes fo Jh а forced-compliance experiment 

I normative expressions. Stimulus and observer character- S orrelational data were RE a ДКО Por the 
| istics both contributed significantly to the elicitation of Fiction proposition that Ss a 'orced-compliance 
emotional attributions —Journal abstract, auperiments perceive their pre- im Stmanipulation 

40 nker R. (U Florida) Attitude attitudes as phe omenologically identical. The present 


change-recal] error data and the portering of the 


terms of theories of attitude and actions, епсу betw, 
4071. Schmitt, David R. (U Washington, Seattle) {CY between 
5 ice To 


Shunti, Richard J, Eastern Kentuck U) 
compete. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- Some effects ice simlar and nous on 
; SP ‘tive attraction and - Journal of Research in 
the effects of an individual activity and a competitive Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 10(2), 155-165, —Investigat- 
task as an alternative to cooperation. For both compari- ed the influence of 2 variables, attitudinal similarity and 
Sons, the 10 male and 10 female undergraduate Ss exposure, on interpersonal attraction and physical 
(grouped in Pairs) could earn more by cooperating. aggression, 54 undergraduates Teceived differential expo- 
Choice of competition, but not individua] activity, Sure to another individual and were later given informa- 


between the 2 alternatives was manipulated in all Pairs по main effect on either attraction or aggression but 
by Varying reinforcer difference, Competition was interacted significantly р < 05) with the attitudinal 
chosen over Cooperation only within the limits within Variable in Producing 

which competition was potentially Profitable. Exp TIT 

replicated the igs of шм 

undergraduates. Ss in triads, however, were more like ly 


+ (Indian Inst of Т, 
ning in impression 
псе. 
Vol 7(4) 


ssibly applicable 
likablenets. value of each of Y 
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likableness value but differed as to their variance. 
Frequency distribution. of the generated traits with 
respect to their scale value produced a maximum 
probability function for a neutral trait of low variance 
and an equal probability function for a neutral trait of. 
high variance. Thus, implied traits seem to be influenced 
by the variance of the test trait. —Journal abstract. 

4076. Snyder, Melvin L. & Wicklund, Robert A. 
(Dartmouth Coll) Prior exercise of freedom and 
reactance. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 120-130. —A communication that 
contains a particularly strong intent to influence can 
easily lose persuasive impact or even bring about a 
“boomerang” effect. Such “boomerang” phenomena 
have often been attributed to “psychological reactance,” 
a motivational state created when freedoms are threat- 
ened or usurped. Exp I, with 180 undergraduates, 
examined 2 factors that inhibited reactance effects. (a) 
The more that Ss were in initial disagreement with the 
communicator, the less likely they were to respond with 
boomerang change to a high pressure communication. 
(b) Among Ss who initially agreed with the communica- 
tor, a successful blocking of reactance effects was 
produced by asking them to write a short precommuni- 
cation essay taking a position contrary to the communi- 
cation. This latter effect was replicated in Exp II with 
404 undergraduates. —Journal abstract. 

4077. Sue, Stanley; Smith, Ronald E. & Pedroza, 
George. (U Washington, Seattle) Authoritarianism, 
pretrial publicity, and awareness of bias in simulated 
jurors. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1299-1302. —In a simulated experiment, 158 college 
students were asked to make certain decisions as jurors 
in a criminal case. Ss were exposed to damaging (to the 
defendant) pretrial publicity or to neutral pretrial 
publicity, and asked if they could remain impartial. The 
California F Scale was also given. Results indicate that 
even when Ss claim they are unbiased by pretrial 
publicity, their decisions as simulated jurors reveal bias. 
Authoritarianism appeared unrelated to judicial deci- 
sions. —Journal abstract. 

4078. Swann, William B. & Pittman, Thane S. 
arcu Coll, Smoke Psychological Lab,) Salience of 
initial ratings and attitude change in the forbidden toy 
paradigm. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 493-496. —Assessed the effects of 
level of initial attitude salience and severity of threat on 
attitude change, utilizing the forbidden toy paradigm. 28 
male and 28 female 2nd and 3rd graders were warned to 
refrain from playing with a preferred toy; either a mild 
or a severe threat was used. Initial attitude salience was 
varied by having a 2nd E either show Ss their initial 
rating during the temptation period or not. A significant 
interaction persue threat and salience was obtained 
when derogation scores were analyzed. With mild threat, 
increased salience led to increased derogation of the 
forbidden toy. With severe threat, increased salience had 

" no effect on derogation. —Journal abstract. 

4079. Swart, Christopher & Berkowitz, Leonard. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effects of a stimulus associated 
with a victim's pain on later aggression. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 
623-631. —58 male college students participated in an 
experiment designed to associate a neutral stimulus with 
a victim's pain and then to assess the impact of the 
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paired stimulus on their aggression. Ss were either 
provoked or not provoked by a confederate's shock 
evaluation. They then observed a flashing white light 
that was associated with either their former evaluator's 
pain or an irrelevant, affectively neutral event. Ss then 
administered electric shocks to a different confederate, 
with whom they had not interacted previously, at the 
flash of both the familiar white light (the CS) and a novel 
blue light. Results support the prediction that provoked 
Ss would give more intense shocks to the CS when it had 
been associated with their evaluator's pain. Unprovoked 
Ss gave less intense shocks to the light that had been 
associated with their evaluator's pain. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4080. Takahashi, Susumu. (Aicha U of Education, 
ied Effect of information redundancy on context 
effects in personality impression formation. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(4), 155-166. 
—Tested the change in meaning hypothesis of the 
context effect, using 80 female undergraduates. Ss were 
given 3 personality-trait adjective descriptions of a 
stimulus person, and they rated their liking for the 
person and their liking for a test adjective and its 
connotative meaning. The degree of semantic redundan- 
су among 3 adjectives was manipulated by varying their 
semantic similarity. Results indicate that both the ratings 
of the test i isch likability and its connotative 
meaning directly varied as a function of. the context 
desirability. While the changes in meaning were unex- 
pectedly greater in highly redundant Ше у the 
magnitude of the context effect was significantly greater 
in the less redundant adjectives than in the highly 
redundants. Moreover, the impressions based upon the 
less redundant descriptions were more polarized than the 
impressions based va the highly redundants. While 
these findings strongly support the change in meaning 
hypothesis Tesults are discussed in terms of the differen. 
pU iss averaging formulation. (21 ref) —Journal 
Dabbs, James M. (Georgia 
State U) Judging physical attractiveness: Effect “Ot 


Mark 
ern Illinois U) A test of the soci: 
Cottrell and Zajonc in a хы. 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 
— Compared B. B. Zaj 
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occur unless coactors compete. During 150 baseline 
trials, 80 male undergraduates individually predicted the 
occurrence of 2 stimuli on a PDP-12 computer screen. 
For 150 test trials, Ss were divided among alone- 
noncompetition, alone-competition, dyad-noncompeti- 
tion, and dyad-competition conditions. In addition, an 
alone-incentive group was. paid $.01 per correct predic- 
tion to assess thé effects of drive on the dominant 
prediction. Results support Cottrell’s theory in that only 
the alone-incentive and dyad-competition groups 
showed facilitation of the dominant prediction from 
baseline to test session. —Journal abstract. 

: 4083. Weick, Kathryn. (U Nebraska) Objectives of 
physical education expressed as needs by university 
students. Research Quarterly, 1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 
385-388. —Results of a study with 1,785 university 
students show that Ss in each of 4 classes expressed the 
need to have fun and get regular exercise 'as most 
important and achieving recognition as lowest. in 
importance. For engineering, architecture, and arts and 
sciences Ss, regular exercise was the top need expressed. 
The item on which most differences were found between 
colleges was understanding of other people. У 

4084. Wiesenthal, David L.; Endler, Norman S.; 
Coward,- Teresa R. & Edwards, Jean. (York U, Toronto, 
Canada) Reversibility of relative competence as a 
determinant of conformity across different perceptual 
tasks. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 7(1), 35-43. —Studied 45 male and 45 female high 


school students. Perceived relative competence was seen · 


to’ moderate conforming behavior such that Ss who 
perceived themselves as more competent than the group 
conformied less than those who perceived the group as 
more competent. When perceptions of relative compe- 
tence were reversed on a 2nd perceptual task, a 
corresponding change in the level of conformity oc- 
curred. Ss miade to feel more competent on a dot 
estimation task (Task 1) and less competent than the 
«oup on a spatial judgment task (Task 2) displayed an 
increase in conformity on the 2nd task. Conversely, those 
:made to feel less competent on Task 1 and more 
competent on Task 2 displayed a decrease in conformity 
on the 2nd task. Control. ‘Ss’ who perceived their 
competence at a moderate level equal to the group's 
displayed levels of conformity between the 2 experimen- 
tal groups. Although conformity correlated negatively 
with both suspicion and awareness in some conditions, 
no meaningful patterns of correlations were discernible. 
Evidence for the external validity of the data are 
discussed in emphasizing the importance of perceived 
relative competence as a variable mediating conformity. 
—Journal abstract. К 
4085. Wilson, Wayne. (Stephén F. Austin State U) 
Sex differences in response to obscenities and bawdy 
humor. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1074. —Using a questionnaire and a scale of “increasing 
anger” to test for usage of obscenities, 41 male and 75 
female undergraduates indicated greater anger in hearing 


obscenities during opposite-sex conversations than in. 


same-sex ones. When obscenities were viewed as part of 
Black ghetto humor in a 2nd study with 57 White Ss, 
humor judgments were significantly higher for males 
than for females. 

` 2 4086. Worchel, Stephen; Hardy, Thomas W. & Hurley, 


' Richard. (U Virginia) The effects of commercial inter- : 
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ruption of violent and nonviolent films on viewers' 
subsequent aggression. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 12(2), 220-232. — Studied 
aggressive responses following the viewing of violent and 
nonviolent films, using data from 126 undergraduates. 
Groups of Ss saw 1 of 3 full-length films—a staged 
violent, a realistic violent, or a nonviolent film. For half 
of the groups, films were interrupted periodically by sets 
of commercials. Results confirm predictions that aggres- 
sive responses would be greater after viewing aggressive 
than. nonaggressive films and that aggressive responses 
would be greater if films were interrupted by commer- 
cials than when not interrupted. A hypothesis predicting 
an interaction such that aggressive responses would be 
maximal when violent films were interrupted by com- 
mercials was supported. No differences in aggressiveness 
following presentation of realistic and staged violent 
films were found. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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4087. Atchley, Robert C. (Scripps Foundation Geron- 
tology Ctr, Oxford, OH) Selected social and psychologi- 
cal differences between men and women in later life. 
Journal of Gerontology, 1976(Mar), Vol 31(2), 204-211. 
—Investigated sex differences in certain social and 
psychological characteristics, using data from mailed 
questionnaires returned by 3,630 midwestern retired 
teachers and telephone company employees. Return 
rates were 50% for retired males, 70% for female former 
phone company employees, and 81% for female retired 
teachers. 922 respondents were still in the labor force. 
Unlike previous studies in this area, controls were 
included for age, marital status, ‚education, and income 
adequacy. Older females were found to be as work- 
oriented as males and more likely than males to take a 
long ‘time in adjusting to retirement. Older females also 
were more likely to report “negative” psychological 
symptoms, while males were more likely to see changes 
in social participation. —Journal abstract. . 

4088. Balazs, Eva К. Psycho-social study of 
outstanding female athletes. Research Quarterly, 
1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 267-273. —Performed an ex post 
facto analysis of the life histories of 24 US Olympic 
female champions to determine events and variables in 
the psychological and social forces behind outstanding 
achievement in sports. Data were gathered by personal 
interviews, the EPPS, and an author-developed personal 
data questionnaire. Analysis of the clinical data revealed 
a deep desire to excel, early goal-setting, and the ability 
to follow through on these goals, a strong self-concept, 
well-developed heterosexuality, and parents who were 
supportive and had high expectations for their daughters. 
Analysis of EPPS data revealed 2 pronounced psycho- 
logical variables: a high need for achievement and high 
need for autonomy. The personality profile of the group 
showed a balanced curve, indicating emotional stability 
and normal personal adjustment, (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4089. Bottenberg, E. H. (Paedagogische Hochschule, 
Brunswick, W Germany) Phenomenological and opera- 
tional characterization of factor-analytically derived 
dimensions of emotion. Psychological ^ Reports, 
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added, which confirms results of previous research by the 
present authors (see PA, Vol 52:10159) on the HIT. 
—Journal summary. 
4097. Deardoff, P. A; Finch, A. J. & Royall, 1. R. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Manifest anxiety and nail- 
biting. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 378. —Administered ihe Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale to 90 7th and Bth graders to investigate the 
relationship between nail-biting and manifest anxiety. 
12.2% of the Ss were found to have bitten fingernails, and 
this represented a considerably lower tage than 
previously reported. C, M. Pierce (1972) indicated that 
approximately 40% of children bite their nails, which 
represents more than 3 times the percentage found in this 
study. Possible reasons for this difference in findings are 
discussed. Although nail biters did report more anxiety 
than nonbiters, this difference was not significant and 
raises doubt about the frequently impli ae 
between anxiety and nail biting. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
4098. Deutsch, Francine & „ Ronald A. (Penn- 
sylvania State U Coll of Human Development, Div of 
Individual & Family Studies) Empathy: Historic and 
current conceptualizations, measurement, and a cogni- 
tive perspective, Human Development, 1975, 
Vol 18(4), 267-287, —A selective review of various 
conceptual positions within a historic framework is used 
to address 4 issues: (a) whether an empathic response is 
an understanding or sharing of affect; (b) whether an 
empathic response is a response to an object, another's 
affect, and/or circumstance; (c) which mechanisms 
explain empathy; and (d) self-other differentiation 
required by various definitions, This discussion is related 
to an examination of representative, predictive, and 
situational measures. Comments are made regarding the 
reliability and construct validity of certain measures, The 
implications of this evidence for the use and the 
development of measures are advanced. A cognitive 
theoretical perspective is applied, in which variables that 
influence empathic learning are discussed with several 
applications of data, to assist in the understanding of 
empathy. (394 p ref) —Journal abstract 
4099. Drasgow, Fritz; Palau, John; Taibi, Richard & 
‚ James. (State U New York, Albany) Levels of 
and locus of control. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 3X3), 365-369. — Attempted 
to discover whether any relationship. exists. between 
scores associated with measures of locus of control and 
levels of functioning. 12 prisoners, 12 alcoholics in a 
rehabilitation program, and 12 individuals successful on 
a variety of real life indices were administered measures 
that assessed locus of control and levels of functioning. 
These measures were adapted from H. L. Mirels's (see 
PA, Vol 44:10386) and A. Hjelle's (see PA, Vol 
46:10889) studies. Significant differences occurred be- 
tween the scores of the successful Ss and the other 2 
ps. Within all groups, locus and levels scores "ne 
well correlated. An internal locus of control was seen as 
a characteristic of the successful individual. —Journal 


mental ability.) (S, Revista de f ia General 
Aplicada, adel Ase) Vol 20 129-130) 751-263. 
Di s ; 
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(Level 1), the other primarily conceptual (Level 1), and 
that both types of Кын are genetically determined. 
Some ЖА, — of Jensen's position are 
summari and research supporting his theory is 
NCC RC мыннын 
‚ Fratzke, (U Minnesota) Personality and 
Fe oe isere traits of superior and average 
ll officials. Research Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 
46(4), 484-488, —Administered the 16 PF (Form A) to 
25 superior and 28 average male officals who were 
members of the Indiana Collegiate Basketball Associa- 
tion. Performance categories of superior and average 
officials were established by previous ratings by fellow 
officials and intercollegiate coaches, Stepwise-multiple 
discriminant analysis showed that superior officials were 
more self-sufficient, self-assured, self-reliant, and sensi- 
= to ee social омар than average officials. 
uperior officials also had significantly more experience 
as college basketball participants than did their average 
counterparts, —Journal abstract, 

4102. Gearty, Judith Z, & Milner, Joel 5, (Western 
Carolina U) Academic major, gender of examiner, and 
the motive to avoid success in women, Journal 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 34(1), 13-14. —Stud- 
ied "the motive to avoid success" (M-S) in 60 female 
undergraduates, half in "feminine" fields of study (home 
economics) and half in "masculine" (eg, business), 
More than 75% of all Ss showed M-S imagery in their 
responses to TAT cards, Little difference was observed 
between groups in feminine and masculine fields of stud 
or between groups tested by a male and a fi 
examiner. These results suggest the continued prevalence 


of M-S among female undergraduates. —Journal 
summary. 
4103. Goodman, Lisi M. (Jersey te Coll) 


City Sta 
Attitudes towards death in creative artists. ree 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 345-3 
—Hypothesized a positive relationship between accept- 
ance of death, strength of motivation, breadth of time 
tive, and self-fulfillment in creative artists, This 
[ thesis was based on the assumption that fear of 
death inhibits orientation toward the future and there 
tends to restrict movement toward achievement and self- 
fulfillment. By contrast acceptance of death and 
awareness of one's finitude is thought to act as a 
galvanizing force, impelling one toward creativity and 
accomplishment. Interviews were conducted with 10 
individuals ranked as outstanding creative artists in their 
fields and a control group of 10 other ts. 
Findings in this preliminary study suggest some differ- 
ences p бе two groups in hypothesized 
direction. —Journal abstract. 
4104. Groth, Norma J. (U Southern California) The 


parents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974001), Vol 3&1- 


A), 286. 
4105. Heilizer, Fred. (De Paul U) The Law of Initial 
Values (LIV) and . Journal of General hol- 


&. 1975(Apr), ko 273-290, —Descri J. 
ilder's (1957) law of initial values (LIV), which outlines 
а dimension subsequent change with respect 

dimension, and its applicability to Pavlov's theory of 
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excitation-inhibition of the CNS and H. J. Eysenck's 
Personality theory of introversion-extraversion. LIV- 
derived inferences of 2-whiskered curvilinearity are 
developed with Tespect to measurement of introversion_ 
extraversion апа adjustment. (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4106. Henderson, A. S. & Bostock, F. T. (National 
Health & MRC Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Australian National U, Canberra) Coping behaviour: 
Correlates of survival on a raft. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
221-223. —Presents a retrospective account of some 
aspects of the coping behavior of 7 male survivors of a 
shipwreck. Ss floated in a rubber raft for 9 days and had 
been isolated on a rocky beach for 4 days. They were 
Tescued on the 13th day. The most prominent coping 
behaviors were attachment ideation, drive to survive, 
modeling, prayer, and hope. Attachment is described as 
4 powerful but inadequately recognized coping behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

4107. Hoffnung, Robert A. (Elizabeth General Hosp 
Community Mental Health Ctr, NJ) Personality and 
dogmatism among selected groups of Orthodox Jews. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1099-1106. —Four groups of a total of 200 male 
Orthodox Jews differing in current religious practices 
and educational affiliation were administered the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) and the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. Matched groups of 30 Ss each 
controlled for age, social class, and generation (how long 
the S's family had been in the US) were then formed. For 
the analysis of CPI scores, college norms were used. 
Significant group differences in personality and dogma- 
tism were found with the ultra-Orthodox group being 
significantly more dogmatic, more stereotyped in think- 
ing, more compliant, and more deferential than the other 
3 groups which did not differ from each other. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4108. Hollandsworth, James G. (U North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Further investigation of the relationship 
between expressed social fear and assertiveness. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 85-87. 
—Attempted to replicate W. G. Morgan’s (1974) study of 
the relationship between assertiveness and social fear. 
163 university students responded to the Fear Survey 
Schedule (FSS-III), the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule 
(RAS), and the Adult Self Expression Scale developed by 
M. L. Gay et al (see PA, Vol 54:5310). The hypothesis 
that an Expanded Social Fear Scale (ESFS) would 
correlate inversely with both self-report measures of 
assertiveness to a degree significantly greater than the 
correlations of the 2 measures with the original SFS was 
supported. The unexpected finding, however, was that 
the RAS with SFS correlation coefficient was significant- 
ly greater for this sample than for Morgan's. (16 ref) 
—M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4109. Hollon, C. & Gable, M. (Shippensburg State 
Coll) Internal-control orientation and interpersonal 
interaction. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
368. —Scores of 425 college students on Rotters 
Internal-External Control Scale and the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation Scale were correlat- 
ed to determine the relationships between internal 
control orientation and 6 behavioral dimensions of 
interpersonal interaction. Results show that internal 
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* shot осетр" hem 
control was not significantly assotkived with any of the 6 
dimensions (P > .05). 

4110. Hood, Ralph W. & Biderman, Michael D. (U 
Tennessee, Chatanooga) Social comparison and effect of 
discrimination among levels of originality on self- 
assessed originality. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 439-446. —College Ss high and low in 
originality as defined by the "picture construction" 
portion of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, 
Form A, judged the originality of drawings made by 
others and by themselves. 52 Ss low in originality 
discriminated among 3 independently defined levels of 
originality of drawings made by others more accurately 
than 52 Ss high in originality. Ss low in originality who 
were told they had made accurate judgments as to the 
originality of other's drawings increased the judgment of 
their own originality specimens, while high original Ss 
who were told their judgments of other's originality 
specimens. Implications for L. Festinger's (1954) social- 
comparison theory are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

4111. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll) Comparison of FRPVT, SAT, equali- 
tarianism, and creativity in college students. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 32(3, Pt 1), 820. —Correlated 
scores of 98 undergraduates on Forms A and B of the 
Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (FRPVT), Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT), 2 forms of an equalitarianism 
measure by C. Tavris, and the Preconscious Activity 
Scale (PAS). Results show low but significant correla- 
tions between both forms of the FRPVT and the PAS, a 
moderate but significant correlation between 1 form of 
the equalitarianism measure and FRPVT Form B, and 
low to moderate correlations of the FRPVT and SAT. 


5 Barry L. & Kilmann, Peter R. (U 
North Dakota) Locus of control and perceived confi- 
dence in problem-solving abilities. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 54-55. — Studied the 


1 themselves as more confident 
than did external Ss. Male internal Ss rated themselves x 
more confident than male external Ss, while no signifi- 
cant difference was found between internal and external 
females. —Journal summa 


4114. Johnson, B. 


arry L. & Kil Peter R. (U 


North Dakota) The relationship between recalled 
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4115. Kidd, Thomas R. & Woodman, William F. (U 
Nebraska, Omaha) Sex and orientations toward winning 
in sport. Research Quarterly, 
476-483. —Hypothesized that when respondents express 
orientations toward winning (OTW) in Sports, differ- 
ences would occur by sex, and that females would 
demonstrate a significantly weaker OTW than males. 
Based on a 3-stage phenomenological model, it was also 
predicted that females would be (a) more likely to 


women in the Ist 2 Stages, but a difference was noted at 
Stage 3. —Journal abstract. 
4116. Kinder, Bill N. 
Galveston) Evidence for a 
tween self-disclosure and self-actualization. Psychologi- 


linear and nonlinear components were indicated. Results 
are interpreted as supporting P. C. Cozby's (see PA, Vol 
departures from 


Jourard (1964) and others have predicted. —Journal 
abstract. 

4117. Kirkland, John. (U London, Inst of Education, 
England) Epistemic curiosity and cartoon preference. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 354. —Pres- 
ented captionless cartoons—half of them dominated by 
people and half by physical objects—to 11 art-oriented 
and 10 science-oriented undergraduates. The expectation 
that epistemic curiosity would relate to selection of 
appropriate cartoons (i.e. that art-oriented students 
would prefer people-dominated cartoons) to view the 
previously removed captions was fulfilled (Mann-Whit- 
ney U test, p — .01). 

4118. Klein, P. [Social desirability of character traits 
as a function of the nationality, education, and sex of 
the judge] (Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 


19 were Secondary school graduates, and 63 male and 40 
female Germans (average age 20 yrs), of whom 32 were 
secondary school graduates. Ss were given a list of 52 
adjectives in their native tongue, and asked to rank them 


The correlation between those 
secondary school education was 0.92 for the French and 
0.87 for the Germans. Thus, nationality had a greater 
influence than sex or education. —C. Harwick. 

4119. Lefcourt, Herbert M. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Locus of control: Current trends in theory and research. 
Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1976. x, 211 р: 
— Discusses in detail the construct of locus of control 
and its ramifications for various social and psychological 
phenomena; e.g., depression, resistance to coercive social 
pressures, achievement, fatalism, etc. Methods of assess- 
ing the locus of control are described. (13 p ref) 

4120. Lowery, Barbara; Jacobsen, Barbara & Keane, 
Anne. (U Pennsylvania) Relationship of locus of control 
to preoperative anxiety. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1115-1121. — Reports that 
scores on Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale (I-E) 
and the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List (Today 
Form) for 91 presurgical patients (18-85 yrs) were 
symmetrically distributed. When I-E Scores were parti- 
tioned, externals were significantly more anxious than 
internals, but the actual mean difference was small, 
About 10% of the variance in anxiety was accounted for 
by a correlation of .31 with I-E scores. Time of day of 
test was not a critical factor. Females were more anxious 
than males.(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4121. Meier, Augustine & Edwards, Henry. (U 
Ottawa, Canada) Purpose-in-Life Test: Age and sex 
differences. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 384-386. —Assessed the relationship of age and 
sex differences to “meaning in life” by administering the 
Purpose-in-Life Test (PIL) and the Frankl Questionnaire 
(V. E. Frankl, 1966) to 200 randomly chosen nonpatient 
Ss divided into 5 age groups: 13-15, 17-19, 25-35, 45—55 
and 65+ yrs, each composed of equal numbers of males 
and females. Age groups were found through analysis of 
variance to differ in PIL test Scores, but no sex 


respect to this dependent variable. The 2 youngest age 
groups were found to score significantly lower than the 3 
older age groups, with the exception that the 13-15 age 
group did not differ from the 25-35 age group. No 
igni found among the mean 
Scores of the 3 older age groups. —Journal summary. 
4122. Newhouse, Robert C. (Kansas State U) Locus of 
control and birth order in school children. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 364-365. 
—Administered the Children’s Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Questionnaire to 800 4th, Sth, and 6th 
graders to investigate the relationship between reinforce- 
ment-responsibility (a measure of locus of control) and 
birth order, It was assumed that children in various 
ordinal birth positions would perceive differently the 
degree of responsibility that they would assume for their 
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Successes and/or failures. Only-borns appeared to 
assume less responsibility for success than did firstborns 
or later-borns and firstborns were not significantly more 
responsible than later-borns. The latter finding appears 
to be inconsistent with findings from previous studies 
that used adult populations. The problem of categorizing 
only-borns in studies on the effect of birth order is 
discussed. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4123. Payne, David A.; Halpin, W. Gerald; Ellett, 
Chad D. & Dale, Joyce B. (U Georgia) General 
personality correlates of creative personality in aca- 
demically and artistically gifted youth. Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Spr), Vol 9(1), 105-108. —Describes 
multiple-correlational relationships between subscales of 
the 16PF and E. P. Torrance and J. Khatena's What 
Kind of Person Are You inventory, a measure of 
creative-personality characteristics. 312 high school 
junior and senior gifted Ss were selected from an 8-wk 
summer educational enrichment experience. 211 of these 
Ss had previously been identified as being academically 
talented and 101 had been identified as artistically 
talented. The 5 most significant scales yielded multiple- 
correlations of .56 for the academic group, .71 for the 
artistic group, and .61 for the combined groups. The 
characteristics of experimenting and assertiveness were 
common to all groups. The self-report characteristics of 
less intelligent, shrewd, and reserved were descriptive of 
the academic and combined talented groups. The scales 
of self-sufficiency, sensitivity, and casualness were 
descriptive of the artistic group. —Journal abstract. 

4124. Plummer, Joseph T.; Erickson, David L. & 
Groves, David L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) 
Life style portrait of the hunter. Journal of Instructional 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 2(2), 33-40. —Based on a 
survey of 898 male heads of households, the hunter 
(operationally defined in terms of the amount of ammuni- 
tion purchased) is seen as an individual with a love for 
the outdoors and enjoyment of outdoor activities, and 
one who engages in fantasy adventure and has physical 
conflict orientation. The hunter sees himself as very 
masculine in the traditional sense and as a rugged 
individualist. He wants to exert control over others, yet 
because he is self-indulgent, he needs outside control. He 
lacks responsibility and responsiveness to national 
endeavors. The society at large either does not exist very 
strongly for him, or is totally ignored. The life-style 
portrait raises serious questions about the use of the 
“sportsmanship” appeal and the use of technical lan- 
guage in various communications. The study also 
suggests that the game warden should only play a 
regulatory role in communicating with the hunter and 
not as a motivator for educational programs. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4125. Roberts, Glyn C. (U Illinois Children's Research 
Ctr) Sex and achievement motivation effects on risk 
taking. Research Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 58-70. 
—Investigated the effects of personality disposition 
(need achievement) and sex on the risk preferences of Ss 
performing a sexually neutral motor task. 10 male and 10 
female achieve-success (MAS) university students and 10 
male and 10 female avoid-failure (MAF) university 
students were asked to perform a modified shuffleboard 
motor task. Results show: that both male and female 
MAS Ss preferred intermediate risk while both male and 
female MAF Ss avoided intermediate risk supporting the 
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risk taking theory. However, females were more cautious 
in their risk preferences than males, supporting the 
cultural stereotype of female conservatism. (48 ref) 
—Journal abstract. А 

4126. Ryan, Robert А. (U South Dakota) An investi- 
gation of personality traits of native American college 
students at the University of South Dakota. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 198-199. 

4127. Sappenfield, Bert R. (U Montana) Belief in the 
omnipotence of love. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 399-402. —Utilizes the possibility of loving 
one’s own love and the existence of an unverbalized 
belief in the omnipotence of one’s love to account for 
one’s being contented with merely thinking about and 
talking about one’s “love for humanity” without doing 
anything to improve the human condition. Components 
of narcissism and sublimation are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

4128. Schaefer, William. (Eastern Illinois U) The 
relationship between self-concept and the Draw-A- 
Person Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 31(1), 135-136. —Attempted to expand the work of 
D. K. Kamano (see PA, Vol 37:3147) who used the 
Draw-A-Person Test (DAP) in conjunction with the 
Semantic Differential and concluded that Ss (schizo- 
phrenics) analyzed their drawings consistent with their 
self-concepts. Ss in the present study were 20 university 
students. The relation between Ss’ ratings of the DAP, 
their self-concept, and Judges’ ratings of the drawings 
was examined. The prediction that Ss would rate 
themselves and the drawings similarly was upheld for the 
potency factor, and there was interjudge reliability for 
this factor. The prediction that there would be a 
difference between judges’ and Ss’ ratings was not 
supported. —Journal summary. 

4129. Schlenker, Barry R.; Soraci, Salvatore & 
Schlenker, Patricia A. (U Florida) Self-presentation as a 
function of performance expectations and performance 
anonymity. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin,1974, 
Vol 1(1), 152-154. —Examined the 'self-presentations of 
120 college students following the creation of future 
expectations of success or failure under conditions where 
future events could either (a) challenge or (b) not affect 
self-presentations. Results su pport a self-esteem enhance- 
ment model. Under Condition (a) Ss positive self- 
presentations were consistent with their expectations of 
personal performance. Under Condition (b) Ss depicted 
a positive self-picture irrespective of their personal 
expectations of performance. 

4130. Shaffer, Robert D. (Georgia State U) A view of 
the transformation of symbols. International Journal o; 
Symbology, 1975(Jul), Vol 6(2), 37-44. —Explores the 
process of symbol regeneration. Evidence is given for 
complementary forces in the normal psyche, which 
generates symbols and actualizations, and an introvertive 
force which dissolves such actualizations. The interaction 
of these forces are discovered in Jung's theories of the 
transformation process. It is suggested that the force of 
dissolution is characterized by the semiotic nature of the 
outgrown symbolization and by an involution of libido 
to the unconsciousness, In the Tegeneration of the 


symbol the inner and outer realities are reuni 

y ner nited. 
difficulty of giving up the outward attachment to дЕ 
outgrown symbol is discussed, particularly in terms of 
the ego cathexis. —Journal abstract. 
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4I&1. Shavit, Hana. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-gan, Israel) 
Persofality adjustment as a function of interaction 
between locus of evaluation and tolerance of ambiguity. 
Psychol gical Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1204-1206. —59 female high school students differing in 


Projection were considered to indicate more ego strength. 


nation training on stage of moral judgment. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 423-425. 


discriminate among the different stages of moral judg- 
ments (as delineated in Kohlberg's theories) would result 
in an advance in their stage of spontaneous moral 


not change. Ss’ moral judgment scores were not related 
to SCAT scores, and interview scores of trained Ss 
showed that most were not as advanced as they claimed. 


4134. Snyder, Eldon E. & Kivlin, Joseph E. (Bowling 
Green State U) Women athletes and aspects of 
psychological well-being and body image. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 191—199, —Analysis of 
questionnaires administered to 275 female undergradu- 
ates in sociology classes, and of mailed questionnaires 


nonathletes on measures of psychological well-being and 
body image. Findings raise questions about the validity 
of negative Stereotypes regarding female athletes. Some 
evidence suggests that stereotyped differences between 
Sports by women are breaking down. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4135. Snyder, Eldon E. & Spreitzer, Elmer. (Bowling 
Green State U) Orientations toward work and leisure as 
predictors of sports involvement. Research Quarterly, 
1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 398-406. —Data from 510 mailed 
surveys returned (5495 response rate) by adult residents 
in a metropolitan area show no clear pattern of 
correlations between work-leisure orientations and 
involvement in sports on behavioral, affective, or 
Cognitive dimensions. It is noted that the sample 
contained considerable variance in age, sex, socioeco- 
nomic status, and degree of sports involvement. (34 ref) 

4136. Steininger, Marion. (Rutgers State U, Camden 
Coll) In pursuit of a dogmatism factor: Derogation or 
alienation? Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, 
Pt 2), 1041—1042. — 159 high school students, 125 
introductory Psychology students, and 59 senior psychol- 
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Ору majors answered a questionnaire measuring dogma- 


items tended to decrease with age and/or exposure to 
psychology. It is concluded that dogmatism factor of 
"alienation" should more accurately be called "deroga- 
tion and aloneness,” —Journal abstract, 

4137. Stringer, Peter & Grygier, Tadeusz. (U Surrey, 
Guildford, England) Male homosexuality, psychiatric 
patient status, and Psychological masculinity and 
femininity. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
5(1) 15-27. —Administerd the Dynamic Personality 
Inventory (DPI) to 45 male nonpsychiatric homosexuals 
and 45 nonhomosexuals, and 45 homosexuals and 45 
nonhomosexuals receiving psychiatric treatment (age 
range for all Ss 21-60). Results show that homosexualit: 
can be significantly characterized by the DPI independ- 
ently of psychiatric attendance and that aspects of sex 
role, considered both normatively and within the sam, le, 
are especially effective in that respect. Emphasis is laid 
on a multidimensional approach to masculinity and 
femininity. Results are further interpreted with regard to 
parental relations and the minority status of male 
homosexuals. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4138. Thompson, A. H. (Mental Health Services, 
Grand Prairie, Canada) Random responding and the 
questionnaire measurement of Psychoticism. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 111-115. —Hy- 
pothesized that questionnaire measures of Psychoticism 
(P) may Tepresent an estimate of randomness in 
responding, rather than reflecting reactions to item 
content. Questionnaire measures of P, Extraversion, 
Neuroticism (from scales of the 1968, 1971 Eysenck 
Personality Inventory) and a Lie score were taken from 
each of 103 18-31 yr old males. Results show that P did 
not correlate with measures of random responding which 
were derived from the remaining scales. Thus, the 
hypothesis was not supported. Further inspection of the 
data failed to discover a general trait of random 
responding. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4139. Tolor, Alexander; Kelly, Bryan R. & Stebbins, 
Charles A. (Fairfield U Inst for Human Development) 
Assertiveness, sex-role stereotyping, and self-concept. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 157-164. 
—Examined the relationship between the dimensions of 
sex-role stereotyping and self-concept and differences in 
assertiveness. On the basis of the responses of 61 male 
and 73 female undergraduate volunteers to the Rathus 
Assertiveness Schedule, the College Self-Expression 
Scale, a list of stereotypic items, and the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale, it was found that ifi ^oth sexes there was 
a positive relationship between assertiveness and favor- 
ableness of self-concept. Additionally, females low in sex- 
role stereotyping were significantly more assertive than 
males low in Sex-role stereotyping, and females low in 
sex-role stereotyping had more Positive self-concepts 
than males low in sex-role stereotyping. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

4140. Vestewig, Richard E. & Moss, Martin К. (Wright 
State U) The relationship of extraversion and neuroti- 
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cism to two measures of assertive behavior. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 141-146. —76 male 
and 68 female undergraduate volunteers completed the 
Extraversion and Neuroticism forms of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory and the Rathus Assertiveness 
Schedule (RAS) and wrote their behavioral reactions to 5 
scenarios in which an assertive behavior was an 
appropriate response. Extraversion showed a significant 
positive correlation with the RAS in both males and 
females. Neuroticism was negatively correlated with 
RAS in both sexes. Extraversion and RAS correlated 
significantly with rated Assertiveness in the scenarios 
only in the male sample. The RAS predicted variance in 
Assertiveness beyond that predicted by Extraversion. 
Overall low correlations of the measures with rated 
Assertiveness are discussed in terms of the low internal 
consistency reliability of that scale. —Journal summary. 

4141. Wallston, Kenneth A.; Maides, Shirley & 

Wallston, Barbara S. (Vanderbilt U, School of Nursing) 
Health-related information seeking as a function of 
health-related locus of control and health value. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 10(2), 215-222. 
"Performed 2 studies with 185 undergraduates to test 
the hypothesis that health-related information seeking is 
a joint function of a person's locus of control beliefs and 
the value placed on health. Using а health-related 
measure of locus of control internal Ss who valued 
health highly relative to other terminal values chose more 
pamphlets about the particular health condition, hyper- 
tension, than did internal-low health value Ss or 
externals regardless of their health value. Little evidence 
was found to support the proposition that S differentially 
chose pamphlets according to author characteristics (i.e. 
male or female, doctors or nurses). —Journal abstract. 

4142. Weiner, Michael J. & Daughtry, Timothy. (U 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Locus of control as a 
determinant of information seeking. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(3), 505-508. 
——Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
to 182 undergraduates. The data support the hypothesis 
that the amount of task relevant information sought by 
internals and externals would not differ in situations in 
which the degree of control was specific but that 
internals would seek more information than externals 
when the degree of control was vague. The hypothesis 
that Ss who were informed that their outcome depended 
entirely on their own task performance would seek more 
information than Ss who were informed that their 
outcome was а function of chance was not supported. 
—Journal abstract. 

4143. Whitley, Marilyn P. & Poulsen, Susan B. (U 
Washington Nursing School, Seattle) Assertiveness and 
sexual satisfaction in employed professional women. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Aug), Vol 37(3), 
573-581. —Examined the relationship between assertive 
personality traits and sexual satisfaction based on 45 
returns from questionnaires distributed to 74 employed 

rofessional women. Assertiveness was measured by the 
Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction Scale and 
sexual satisfaction by a Likert scale. Data were computer 
analyzed using Kendall's tau, factor analysis, and cross- 
tabulations. Results show that (a) assertiveness and 
reported sexual satisfaction were positively correlated, 
(b) as age and length of marriage increased so did 
reported sexual satisfaction, and (c) as assertiveness 
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increased so did reports of more diverse sexual activity. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. Я 

4144. Widdop, James Н. & Widdop, Valerie A. 
(Lakehead U School of Physical & Health Education, 
Thunder Bay, Canada) Comparison of the personality 
traits of female teacher education and physical educa- 
tion students. Research Quarterly, 1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 
274-281. —Investigated the personality profiles of 
females training to be classroom teachers and those 
training to be physical educators. Form C of the 16PF, 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale, the EPPS, aye the California Psychological 
Inventory were administered to 128 female teacher- 
education and 123 female physical education university 
students. Multiple-discriminant analysis between groups 
indicated significant differences in personality. Separate 
personality components revealed the student classroom 
teachers to be high on order, affiliation, and patience, 
and the student physical education teachers to be high 
on warm-heartedness, mental capacity, enthusiasm, 
perseverance, venturesomeness, imagination, shrewd- 
ness, self-sufficiency, self-image, exhibitionism, domi- 
nance, and social presence. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4145. Wilson, John P. & Wilson, Stephen B. (Cleve- 
land State U) Sources of self-esteem and the 
Person x situation controversy. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 355-358. —Investigated various 
sources of self-esteem contributing to a global measure 
of self-esteem. Self-esteem scores for 79 male and 56 
female undergraduates on J. Aronoff's sentence comple- 
tion test were analyzed by content area, and sources of 
self-esteem were found. As predicted, sex differences 
were found for major sources of self-esteem. Results are 
discussed in terms of the utility of the self-esteem 
construct in interactions of persons and situations. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4146. Wilson, John P. (U Wisconsin) The relationship 
between compatibility of ego-identity concerns among 
dyad members and employment of coping-defense 
mechanisms in problem-solving situations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 276. 
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4147. Cordeiro, J. Carlos. (U Geneva, Clinique du 
Service médico-pédagogique, Switzerland) [Normal and 
pathological states in the adolescent.] (Fren) Revue de 
Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d’Hygiene Mentale de l'En- 
fance, 1974(Oct-Nov), Vol 22(10-11), 631-638. —Sug- 
gests that, although it is difficult to distinguish between 
normal developmental behavior and pathological behav- 
ior in the adolescent, pathology is more easily discerned 
than normality. A case history is given of a 12-yr-old 
male with fears of various illnesses. What may appear to 
be the development of a neurosis is often only part of the 
process of forming an identity. Adolescent manifesta- 
tions may closely resemble neurotic, psychotic, or 
dissocial symptoms. One must distinguish a simple or 
even a severe adolescent crisis from the evolution of the 
personality toward a neurotic or psychotic mode of 
functioning. Therapists must avoid the tendency to appl: 
to adolescents the classifications traditionally d Tor 
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the mental illnesses of adults. (English, German, & 
Spanish summaries) (22 ref) —C, Harwjck. 


Schizophrenics usually respond differently from normals 
to almost any task was not supported. Indeed, the data 
strengthens the theory that attitudes toward body 
products are highly consistent for both ordering effects 
and in their relative intensity. —Journal summary. 


for the Analysis of Life History Data. 60 additional 
charts from patients with alternate diagnoses were 
included, and new norms were created on the basis of the 
total ре of 120 Ss. Results of an analysis of variance 
Supported the validity of 2 of the scales. Scale: BC-1 
(Inadequate-Immature) maintained questionable validi- 
ly, which is consistent with Quay's findings. Scale BC-2 
(Neurotic-Disturbed) and BC-3 (Unsocialized-Psycho- 
pathic) yielded mean scores that differentiated. the 


an alternate diagnostic Broup. —Journal summary. 

4150. Gensemer, Ira B.; Walker, J. Calvin & Cadman, 
Thomas E. (Geisinger Medical Ctr, Div of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, Danville, PA) Using the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test with children having difficulty learning. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 
179-181. —Examined differences between WISC and 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) scores for 
children with learning problems who were patients in a 
multispecialty group medical practice. The sample was 
composed of 99 children (mean age, 9 yrs) seen by a 
Psychologist and a pediatric neurologist: 77 showed 
significant evidence of diffuse neurological dysfunction, 
25 had speech problems, and 20 had pid. problems 
only. Results support previous research whic’ indicates 
that PPVT IQs are frequently higher than WISC IQs 
when both instruments are used with the same children. 
PPVT IQs were si ificantly higher than WISC IQs both 
for the total Miis and by diagnostic classification. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4151. Holland, Terrill R.; Wadsworth, Helen M. & 
Royer, Fred L. (California Inst for Men, Chino) The 
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performance of brain-damaged and schizophrenic pa- 
tients on the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test under 
Standard and BIP conditions of administration, Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 21-25. —20 
brain-damaged and 20 process-schizophrenic patients 
Were administered the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
Test (MPD) under Standard (MPD-S) and Background 


Procedure. Posssible reasons for the discriminating 
power of the MPD-BIP are discussed, (23 ref) —Journal 


tom. Data were obtained from 15] male and 43 female 
undergraduate files in 1955 and 109 male and 97 female 
files in 1970. Disturbance reported in 1970 was stimulat- 
ed more often by personal/social concerns than b; 
academic matters than in 1955, Male students in 1970 
were less troubled by academic failure and more 
troubled by uncertainty and/or dissatisfaction with 
vocational choice and future goals than in 1955. Problem 
content differentiated males and females in 1955 but not 
in 1970. —Journal abstract, 

4153. Liemohn, Wendell P, & Knapczyk, Dennis R. 
(Indiana U Developmental Training Ctr) Factor analysis 
ОЁ gross and fine motor ability in developmentally 
disabled children. Research Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 
45(4), 424-432. — Performed a factor analysis using 
scores from a variety of gross and fine motor tests given 
to 93 educable mentally retarded and/or developmental- 
ly disabled children aged 64-174 mo. Results suggest 
that motor ability be viewed in terms of 8 functioning 
areas: upper extremity coordination, thythmic ability, 
general muscular coordination, 51055 motor functioning, 
praxis, dynamic balance, maturation, and sex. It is noted 
that factor structure findings should be considered in 
relation to the specific population under study. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4154. Lipowski, Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll Medical 
School) Psychiatry of somatic disease: Epidemiology, 
pathogenesis, classification. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Маг-Арг), Vol 16(2), 105-124. —Reviews epidemi- 
ological data on the association of psychiatric and 
physical illness, determinants of psychological responses 
to disease and injury, and illness-related rcu 
Syndromes. Evidence suggests that (a) there is a 
significant positive association. between physical and 
Psychiatric disorders, especially for neurotic disorders; 
(b) there is no consistent correlation between severity of 
physical illness or disability and the incidence, severity, 
or duration of Psychiatric disorders; and (c) there is no 
confirmation of a causal relationship between psychiatric 
and physical morbidity. Eight mechanisms and interven- 
ing variables in the relation. between psychological 
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dysfunction and physical illness are discussed in terms of 
2 related systems in psychiatric nosology: cerebral 
pathophysiology and symbolic activity and behavior. 
Several determinants of responses to illness (e.g., 
intrapersonal factors, pathology-related variables, and 
sociocultural influences), modes of psychological respon- 
ses to illness (intrapsychic, behavioral, and social), and 3 
classes of psychiatric syndromes causally related to 
physical illness (organic brain syndromes; psychosis, 
neurosis, and personality disorder; and deviant illness 
behavior) are discussed. (93 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4155. Manis, Melvin. (U Michigan VA Hosp, Ann 
Arbor) Comment on Gergen's “Social psychology as 
history." Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1975(Feb), Vol 1(2), 450-455. —A recent article by K. J. 
Gergen suggests that social psychology cannot reason- 
ably aspire to the general time-independent laws that are 
characteristic of the physical sciences. Consideration of 
his thesis suggests that its underlying rationale may place 
undue reliance on the effects of psychological enlighten- 
ment, and on the individual’s needs to demonstrate his 
behavioral freedom and uniqueness. A tentative generali- 
zation suggests that the processes underlying social 
behavior may be relatively stable, but that they operate 
on an endless variety of social contents (conditions) to 
yield the diverse social behaviors and relationships that 
we observe. —Journal abstract. 

4156. Misés, R.; Fortabat, J.-L. & Bréon, S. (Fonda- 
tion Vallée, Gentilly, France) [The factors necessary for 
a psychopathological approach in a reputedly exogen- 
ous mentally deficient child.] (Fren) Revue de Neurop- 
sychiatrie Infantile et d’Hygiene Mentale de Г'Еп/апсе, 
1975(Feb), Vol 23(2), 129-137. —Observations on а 9-yr- 
old illustrate the simplification introduced by the 
traditional opposition between exogenous and mental 
deficiency. This child, who had been the victim of an 
early and severe encephalopathy, evolved, in fact, with a 
severe progressive dysharmony in which the organic and 
affective factors appeared in dialectic relation with each 
other. The profound position taken by the parents, the 
structure of the family environment, and the attitude of. 
the entourage often play a role in determining the 
symptomatic expression and evolution of the morbid 
process. This requires a multidimensional action and the 
correct understanding of the прадае of the symp- 
toms and of the exchanges with the child. (German & 
Spanish summaries) — English summary. 

4157. Newmark, Charles S.; Ray, Joan; Lyman, Ruth 
A. & Paine, Raymond D. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Test-induced anxiety as a function 
of psychopathology. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 261—264. — Assessed the effects of 4 
personality tests on state and trait anxiety in 17 neurotic, 
20 sociopathic, and 16 schizophrenic Ss. The MMPI, 
Sentence Completion Test, Rorschach, and TAT were 
administered in counterbalanced order with a test-retest 
interval of approximately 24 hrs. The State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory was administered immediately before and 
immediately after each test administration. Anxiety-state 
measures increased significantly for neurotic Ss after 

administration of each test, but for sociopathic Ss they 
increased only after administration of the more objective 
tests (the MMPI and Sentence Completion Test) and for 
Schizophrenic Ss after administration of the projective 
tests (the Rorschach and TAT). In contrast, anxiety-trait 
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measures remained relatively stable in all cases. 
—Journal summary. 

4158. Platt, Jerome J. & Spivack, George. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Philadelphia, PA) Unidi- 
mensionality of the Means-Ends Problem-Solving 
(MEPS) procedure. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 15-16. —Factor analyses of the 
Means-Ends Problem-Solving procedure revealed that 
for both 138 psychiatric patients (72 male and 66 female 
schizophrenics) and 476 delinquent male adolescents, all 
stories loaded on a single factor and thus appear to Ке 
measuring the same dimension. —Journal summary. 

4159. Sheikh-Dilthey, — Helmtraut. —[Ritualized 
suffering as a factor of recovery.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1975, Vol 18(1), 48-54. —Ritualized suffer- 
ing as a possible factor in convalescence is discussed and 
a phenomenalistic analysis is presented. Most of the 
examples are derived from the religious sciences and 
social anthropology. The different modes of behavior, 
€. the individual and collective suffering pattern, are 
compared. —Journal abstract. 

4160. Sheridan, Mary D. (Guys Hosp, London, 
England) The importance of spontaneous play in the 
fundamental learning of handicapped children. Child 
Care, Health & Development, 1975(Jan—Feb), Vol (1), 
3-17. —Describes the main types, functions, and 
developmental stages in the spontaneous play of normal 
infants and young children. Correspondences and 
differences in the play of handicapped children are 
discussed, with special reference to the importance of 
suitable playthings in the early development of general 
understanding, psychomotor functioning, manipulative 
ability, codes of communication, and social adjustment. 
The need for improved “free-field” observational re- 
search using audiovisual recording techniques is stressed. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4161. Simon, Nicole. (Bolt, Beranek & Newman, 
Behavioral Sciences Div, Cambridge, MA) Echolalic 
speech in childhood autism: Consideration of possible 
underlying loci of brain damage. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, _1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1439-1446, —Re- 
search indicates that the speech of echolalic autistic 
children is specifically lacking in appropriate use of 
expressive-intonational features, but the echolalic child’s 
clear articulation of words and phrases indicates that 
discrimination of phonemic features is intact. The 
Impairment in aphasic disorders is just the reverse. 
Failure to attend to auditory stimuli and the characteris- 
tic language disorder are among the most consistent 
findings in autistic children, and they could be related. 
Discrimination of differential stress emphasis is the way 
the normal young child extracts Major morphemic word 
stems and syntactic features from environmental speech; 
this may be a primitive perceptual function of brainstem 
auditory centers. The brainstem auditory system is 
especially vulnerable to perinatal injury. Damage to this 
Ri isan аар of the kind of lesion that might lead 
o avioral handicaps without i i 
tef) —Journal EU dence us EDU 

4162. Sohlberg, Shaul C. (U Haifa, I 
experiences and combat fatigue during the Yon en 
War (1973). Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
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number of similarities between Stress conditions in the 
Yom Kippur war and those found for World War I and 
II and the Korean and Vietnam wars. During the 


country beyond more Beneral variables, which are 
related to the unavoidable stress and strain of combat 


practical value, and the new format adds many higher 
Psychic dimensions more relevant to modern concepts of 
psychodynamics. —Journal summary, 

4164. Velasquez, Artidoro C. & Fernandez B., Friedda. 
(Ctr Neuropsicológico, Patología del Lenguaje, Lima, 
Peru) [Memory, pathology of language and amnesia.] 
(Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Dec), Vol 
36(4), 247-259, —Administered to 21 males and 9 
females with varied clinical pictures and language 
pathology a battery of tests (Benton Visual Retention, 
Information Vocabulary and Digit Span subtests from 


(87% of cases) and recall for a story (80%). 63 and 67%, 
Tespectively, showed deficiency in Information and 
Vocabulary. Memory deficits seemed to increase with 
increasing complexity of the task and with the lack of 
informative elements. (French & German summaries) 
(31 ref) —A. Felice. 

4165. Waldrop, Mary F.; Bell, Richard Q. & Goering, 
Jacob D. (NIMH, Lab of Developmental Psychology, 
Bethesda, MD) Minor physical anomalies and inhibited 
behavior in elementary school girls. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied ves pee 1976(Apr), 
Vol 17(2), 113-122. —Studie 93 females 
(kindergarten-4th grade) to test the hypothesis that 
elementary school females who are inhibited, fearful, 
inattentive, and socially inept will have a higher number 
of minor physical anomalies than elementary school 
females who are spontaneous, outgoing, attentive, and 
socially at ease. The association of anomalies with 
inhibition was significant regardless of the effects of poor 
coordination, low ІО, or high rate of absenteeism. These 
and previous findings indicate that the minor anomalies 
are associated with a major behavior problem for females 
(hypoactivity) and with a major behavior problem for 
boys (hyperactivity). Possible reasons for sex differences 
in behavior associated with the same congenital physical 
characteristics are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal summary. 

4166. Williamson, Robert C. (Lehigh U) Socialization, 
mental health, and social class: A Santiago sample. 
Social Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol по), 69-74, —As part 
of a larger study of social change, an investigation of a 
representative sample of 111 middle-class and 64 lower- 
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class Ss of early adult age in Santiago, Chile, included 
several indices of mental health. As compared to the 


Parental rejection, perceived their parents as punitive, 
and felt greater distance from their parents as well as 
recalling a less consistent and predictable emotional 
Climate in the home. The lower class had also experi- 


areas as isolation, self-control, paranoid projections, 
obsessive-compulsive tendencies, and schizoi symp- 
toms. Emotional health as revealed in a number of 
symptoms also favored the middle class. As a pilot study 
in the tradition of the Midtown Manhattan (О. Srole et 
al 1962) and New Haven (A. B. Hollingshead et al, 
1958) research, most findin (although in some in- 
stances with borderline statistical si nificance in the chi- 
Squares) confirm the relationship [men Social class 
and mental health, at least for pre-Allende metropolitan 
Santiago. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4167. Zarcone, Vincent Р. & Meldman, Phil. (Va 
Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) A legal-questionnaire study of 
psychiatric inpatients and medical surgical outpatients. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 
189-195, —Investigated’ whether psychiatric vw. 
have more legal problems than medical-surgica outpa- 
tients and whether there are any particular kinds of legal 
problems which differentiate psychiatric from other 
patients, A 65-item questionnaire on these issues was 
administered to 30 male psychiatric inpatients (aged 
19-48 yrs) and 30 male medical-surgical outpatients 
(aged 22-50). Areas in which the Tesponses of psychiatric 
inpatients differed from those of the outpatients per- 
tained to wills and probate, rights of inheritance, 

tsonal injury, financial credit problems, personal 
[Шу contracts, troubles with collecting on debts, 
domestic relations, criminal law, and driving. Data 
indicate the need for mental health workers to рау more 
attention to legal problems among psychiatric patients. 
Several relevant Suggestions for correcting these prob- 
lems are discussed. —7. Gorsey. 

4168. Zeldow, Peter B. (VA Hosp, Psychology 
Service, Syracuse, NY) Clinical judgment: A search for 
Sex differences. Psychological Re orts, 1975(Dec), Vol 
37, Pt 2), 1135-1142. —In Study I, 50 male and 50 
female college students evaluated self-disclosing state- 
ments (derived from the MMPI) attributed to seriously 
disturbed psychiatric patients of both sexes. Judgments 
of emotional maladjustment were not influenced by sex 
of patient or judge. In Study II, 40 male and 40 female 
Psychologically more knowledgeable judges (e.g., psy- 
chology majors, medical students, and mental health 
paraprofessionals) read 8 case studies and evaluated the 
patients in terms of degree of maladjustment, need for 
psychiatric intervention, and Prognosis. Sex of patient 
had no effect on judgments. Females recommended 
intervention significantly more often than male judges, 
No Sex of Patient x Sex of Judge interaction was 
observed. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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4169. Abi Nuha N. (U Maryland) An investi- 
gation of the relationships between Psychopathy and 
intelligence, risk-taking and stimulation seeking. Dis- 
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sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3501. 

4170. Adelaja, O. (Nigerian Armed Forces Medical 
Services, Lagos) Pattern of psychiatric illness in the 
Nigerian Army. Military Medicine, 1976(May), Vol 
141(5), 323-326. —Uses diagnostic groups to describe 
648 patients seen in 1 of the Nigeria Armed Forces 
Hospitals between January 1970 and December 1972. Ss 
with various forms of psychoses formed the largest 
group, while war neurosis constituted the largest (146) 
single diagnostic group. The incidence of psychiatric 
illness after a war, which varies from one war to another, 
has not been low in Nigeria, contrary to the belief that 
Africans are less susceptible to breakdown in the face of 
stress. No significant difference was observed in the 
distribution of cases among the ranks. The importance of 
early treatment in battle exhaustion is stressed, in order 
to avoid chronic psychiatric disorders. —Journal 
summary. 

4171. Adler, Alfred. [The aggression drive in life and 
in neurosis.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 417-426. —Offers a transla- 
tion from German of a paper by A. Adler. There are 2 
drives behind sadism—the sexual and the aggressive. The 
concept of organ inferiority is reviewed. The aggression 
drive is expressed in pure form in scuffle, blows, biting, 
and cruel actions, and in refined form in sports, 
competition, dueling, war, tyranny, and religious, social, 
national, and racial struggles. The aggression drive can 
turn against the person in humility, submission and 
devotion, subordination, flagellation, masochism, and 
suicide. The aggression drive can occur in neuroses and 
psychoses such as hysteria, epilepsy, paranoia, hypo- 
chondria, neurasthenia, accident neurosis, ideas of 
persecution, mutilation, and suicide. In anguish, the 
aggression drive is directed against the person. The 
aggression drive can also occur in a wide variety of 
psychosomatic conditions. —C. Harwick. 

4172. Alkire, Armand A.; Brunse, Anthony J. & 
Houlihan, John P. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) Avoidance 
of nuclear family relationships in schizophrenia. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 398-400. 
—Tested the hypothesis that schizophrenics are less 
likely to perceive nuclear family relationships than 
nonschizophrenics on TAT cards on which the likelihood 
of such perception is high in the total population. Ss were 
65 inpatients in a Veterans Administration hospital. The 
hypothesis was confirmed, and evidence is presented 
indicating that the results were relatively independent of 
intelligence, age, specific behavioral manifestations of 
psychiatric disorder, and severity of disorder. —Journal 
summary. 

4173. Bauman, Edward & Kolisnyk, Eugene. (Lake- 
head U, Thunder Bay, Canada) Interference effects in 
schizophrenic short-term memory. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 303-308. —Presented 
35 lists of 7 digits to 24 16-41 yr old Schizophrenic 
patients and 24 16-39 yr old matched normal controls, 
Items in the different serial positions were probed 
randomly in a series of 7 recall trials for each list. Input 
interference resulting from interpolation of items be- 
tween presentation and recall of the probed item was the 

same for both groups. Output interference resulting from 
interpolation of responses between presentation and 
recall was greater for schizophrenics than for normals. 
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Significant differences in error patterns were also found. 
It is concluded that output interference is a major 
causative factor in the schizophrenic recall deficit. (34 
ref) —Journal abstract. : 
4174. Camargo, Robert J. & Reznikoff, Marvin. 
(Fordham U) The personal-sociopolitical locus of 
control distinction among psychiatric patients. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 45-51. —The 
Rotter Internal-External Control Scale was administered 
to 80 17-64 yr old psychotic Veterans Administration 
inpatients and scored for the Personal and Sociopolitical 
locus of control dimensions. Ss were divided equally into 
diagnostic (nonparanoid schizophrenic, paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, character disorder, and neurotic) and ethnic 
(Anglo or non-Anglo) groups in an analysis of variance 
design. On the Personal locus of control subscale 
neurotics scored significantly lower (internal) than other 
combined groups, and non-Anglo neurotics scored 
significantly higher than Anglo neurotics, Significantly 
higher Personal locus of control scores were found in a 
psychotic group compared with nonpsychotics. No 
differences were found on the Sociopolitical subscale, 
and the 2 subscales were significantly correlated in the 
aranoid group. Results confirm the direct relationship 
etween the level of psychological impairment and the 
degree of external personal locus of control. (18 ref) 
—Journal summary. 


usefulness of the WAIS in diagnosing intellectual 
deterioration in schizophrenics, 42 chronic schizophren- 
ics, hospitalized for an average of 21.8 yrs, were 
administerd Form II of the Spanish version. 14 patients 
were from a paying ward, 28 from a public ward. 13 of 
the 42 patients showed deterioration, 29 did not. 
Deterioration was not related to the patient's age, length 
of illness, or length of time in the institution. Patients in 
the paying ward had a significantly higher IQ than 
patients in the public ward. Because the index of 
deterioration shown by the WAIS was not related to 
variables believed to affect deterioration, the use of the 
WAIS to indicate deterioration is questioned. Because 
the IQ was confounded with the social class of the 
patients, the use of the WAIS to measure patient IQ is 
also questioned. —R. Shaw. 

4176. Ciccone, J. Richard & Racy, John. (U Roches- 
ter, Strong Memorial Hosp) Psychotic eee 
and hallucinations. Comprehensive Psychiat 
1975(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 233-236. studied (fr 
incidence of hallucinations in 150 patients most over age 
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Psychotic. depressive reaction, hallucinations are rare, 
and that the occurrence of hallucinations should raise 
doubt about (but not rule out) such a diagnosis. (27 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. . 


methods, such as the Suicide Potential Scale, to assess 
suicidal risk. —Journal summary. 

4178. Cvetko, B.; Vitorovié, M. & Grosélj, J. (Psychi- 
atric Clinical Hosp, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia) [The clinical 
picture and therapy of epileptic рѕусһоѕіѕ.] (Srcr) 
Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 167-171. —Among 514 
patients treated in a Psychiatric hospital 53 showed 
Psychotic manifestations. In 31 patients the psychosis 
was schizophrenic and in 13, States of delirium were 
noted. A temporal type of epilepsy was most frequently 
observed; the centrencephalic type was much less 


79. Dardenne, Ph.; Mazet, Ph. & Douché, D.-J. 
(Hôpital psychiatrique, Rennes, France) [A discussion 
on the place of early somatic episodes in children with 
infantile psychosis: Discussion of 144 cases.] (Fren) 
Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale 
de l'Enfance, 1975(Feb), Vol 23(2), 139-160. — Notes the 
frequency of severe, early somatic episodes in the 
previous history of psychotic children and considers 
what importance should be given to those episodes in the 
course of the psychosis. A review was made of 144 case 
histories of children with infantile Psychosis (excluding 
cases of encephalopathy in which the Psychosis was 
secondary) in order to (a) determine the real frequency 
and (b) estimate the influence of these somatic disorders 
on the onset and on the development of the psychosis. 
Results are discussed and are illustrated by details of 3 
clinical cases. Findings indicate the importance of that 
which “affects” and “hurts” the body of the child early 
in life when the child has established a satisfacto 
representation of the outside world and of itself. Results 
also show how it was often extremely difficult to take 
into account, in relation to the determining factors of the 
Psychotic process, the objective consequences of somatic 
disorders, of the experiences of the child, of those of the 
child’s entourage, and their subsequent effects on the 
child. (German & Spanish summaries) —English 
summary. 
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4180. de S. Hamsher, Kerry & Arnold, Kristin О. 
(University Hosp, Iowa City, IA) A test of Chapman's 
theory of schizophrenic thought disorder. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 296-302. 


4181. Domino, Edward F. & Khanna, Sumathy S. 


chronic Schizophrenic patients, American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 323-326. —Found 


4182. Dougherty, Frank E.; Bartlett, Edmund S. & 
Izard, Carroll E. ( Syracuse U) Responses of schizo- 
Phrenics to expressions of the fundamental emotions, 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
243-246. — Photographs of facial expressions, standard- 
ized to represent 8 fundamental emotional categories, 
Were presented to comparable normal and Schizophrenic 
samples. Emotion recognition scores were significantly 
higher for the normals than for Schizophrenics of the 
process type. Schizophrenics had the greatest difficulty in 
responding appropriately to pictures that depicted 
disgust-contempt and shame-humiliation, and they 
exhibited a large positive response bias to the епјоутепі- 
Joy category. Both normals and schizophrenics demon- 
Strated response bias for and against certain emotion 
categories in a free-response task. Only normal $$ 
overcame the bias and responded accurately within the 
structure provided by the emotion recognition task. (16 
ref) —Journal summary. 

4183. Gamer, Enid; Gallant, David & Grunebaum, 
Henry. (Massachusetts Mental Health Ctr, Boston) 
Children of Psychotic mothers: An evaluation of 1-уг- 
olds on a test of object permanence. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 311-317, —Tested 15 
l-yr-olds, at high risk for later Ppsychopathologic behav- 
ior, on the Piaget Object Scale. Their performance was 
compared to that of a matched group of controls at low 
risk. Results indicate a trend in the high-risk group 
toward lowered object scale performance. Affective 
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Styles varied between the groups. High-risk Ss, particu- 
larly those with low Scores on the object scale, demon- 
strated more intense anxiety. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4184. Geertsma, Robert H. & Reivich, Ronald S. (U 


that interview), and the TV Self (which described the self 
Viewing the playback of the 
interview). The Ss were distributed accor. ing to Repres- 
sion-Sensitization scores into 4 quartile groups. Interob- 
ject correlations were calculated for each S, and an 


4185. Gruba, Frank Р. & Johnson, James E. (Loyola 
U, IL) Contradictions within the 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), 


4186. Holmes, George R.; Rothstein, William; Stout, 
Anna L. & Rosecrans, C. J. (William S. Hall Psychiatric 
Inst, Columbia, SC) Comparison of four factor analyses 
of the fear survey schedule. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 

„ 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 56-61. — Reported an oblique 
rotation to a simple structure of Fear Survey Schedule 
(FSS) scores from 50 male and 50 female psychiatric 
inpatients, ages 16-60 yrs. Comparison of results of 
oblique rotations and a previous orthogonal rotation of 
FSS scores of psychiatric patients indicates that 100% of 
the total variance is accounted for in the oblique rotation 
while 86% is accounted for in the orthogonal rotation, 
An oblique solution and an orthogonal solution using 
nonpsychiatric populations are also reported and com- 
pared. Comparisons between the 2 solutions used the 
psychiatric groups and the 2 solution used for the 
nonpsychiatric groups indicate that 16 factors appeared 
in both psychiatric groups, while a maximum of 5 factors 
appeared in the nonpsychiatric groups. It is suggested 
that psychiatric Ss have more specific fears than 
nonpsychiatric Ss. —4. C. Мойи. 

4187. Houston, B. Kent & Bloom, Larry J. (U Kansas) 
Constitutional factors, stature, and chronic schizophre- 
nia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
26-29. —Postulated that constitutional factors play a 
greater role in the development of chronic than of acute 
schizophrenia, and tested the consequent hypothesis that 
chronic schizophrenics are smaller in stature than both 
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acutes and nonpsychotic controls, who were not expect- 
ed to differ from one another. Information for 3 groups 
of patients (chronic and acute schizophrenics and 
nonpsychotic controls) was obtained from medical 
records. The 3 groups, each with 32 males and 46 
females, were compared for height, measured when first 
admitted to the hospital. The hypothesized relationship 
between patient categories was found for males but not 
for females. —Journal summary. 

4188. Itil, T. M.; Simeon, J. & Coffin, C. (New York 
Medical Coll, Div of Biological Psychiatry, New York) 
Qualitative and quantitative EEG in psychotic children. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 
247-252. —Quantitatively 
hospitalized psychotic boys 
tion, analog frequency 
period analysis, and compared these EEGs with those of 
age- and sex-matched normals. Visual evaluation of the 


differences between рѕус 
similar to the differences observed between adult chronic 
Schizophrenics and normals, and between children of 
| 8 schizophrenic and controls, 
Ee: Si ar the one described above are 
characteristic for the patho lology of schi renia. 
(26 ref) —Journal abide ер is PN 

4189. John, Kenneth B. (Franklin & Marshall Coll) 
Variations їп 


groups were compared and 
variables (shoulder, 


summary. 
4190. Khan, M. Masud & Hons, B, A. G 
hysteric. International OUO of rudge and the 


Psych i 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 349-357. = 


Standing of the Sexuality of the hysteric began with 
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development, accompanied by an inability to be nur- 
tured by any loving relationship. Sexual solutions to 
problems prove temporary for the hysteric and inevitably 
end in grudges and complaints, as the love object 
misreads the hysteric’s Bestures as expressions of sexual 
wishes and desires, rather than as à symbolic body 
language for care and protection. The nature of the 
deprivation in childhood is examined, and a case 
illustration is provided. —Journal abstract. 

4191. Korboot, P. J. & Damiani, N. (U Queensland, St 
Lucia, Australia) Auditory processing speed and signal 
detection in schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 287-295. —Examined 2 
differing explanations of schizophrenic processing defi- 
cit, J. Chapman and A. McGhie’s (1962) and A. J. 
Yates’s (see PA, Vol 41:10769). 32 18-46 yr old 
Schizophrenics, classified on the acute-chronic and 
paranoid-nonparanoid dimensions, and 8 17-45 yr old 
neurotics were tested on 2 dichotic listening tasks. One 
task gave reaction time measures of processing speed at 3 
rates of stimulus presentation; the Other assessed 
stimulus detection and channel selectivity using theory of 
signal detection methods. Results Support Yates and 
indicate that schizophrenics can attend successfully to 1 
of 2 competing channels. Neither reduced senso 
Sensitivity nor response bias appeared to affect the 
performance of any group of Ss. Slowness of processing 
was a deficit characteristic of chronic, particularly 
nonparanoid, schizophrenics, although the factors re- 
sponsible for this slowness remain a matter for empirical 
investigation. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4192. Lamont, John & Gottlieb, Harold. (California 
State U, Los Angeles) Convergent recall of Parental 
behaviors in depressed students of different racial 
groups. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 9-11. —Administered to 367 college students a 


as less positively involved with them and as more guilt- 
inducing. Results provided cross-cultural confirmation of 
Prior findings in this area. —Journal summa А 

4193. Langlois, Joseph. (Taunton State Hosp, MA) 
The use of the Weight Discrimination Test in a 
psychiatric setting. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 315-316. —Examined the usefulness 
of the Weight Discrimination Test in 30 psychiatric 
inpatients representing each of the 3 major groups of 
functional disorders (psychotic, psychoneurotic, and 
character disorders) and in 30 nonpsychiatric controls. 
Ss were matched on the basis of age, IQ, education, and 
the absence of organicity. Results were compared by chi- 
Square analysis. It was found that the psychotic and 
Psychoneurotic groups differed significantly from the 
controls. Results suggest that the Weight Discrimination 
Test be used with caution and only as a preliminary 
instrument to assess possible organicity in a psychiatric 
hospital setting. —Journal abstract. 

4194. Lindsay, William R. & Stoffelmayr, Bertram E. 
(U Aberdeen, Scotland) A comparison of the differential 
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effects of three different baseline conditions within an 

АВАВ, experimental design. Behaviour Research & 

Therapy, 1976 Vol 14(2), 169-173, —Investigated effects 

of 3 baseline conditions in an ABA;B, paradigm. Three 
groups of 6 male long-term Psychiatric patients each 
were trained to pencil-check a target response (2, 3, 4, or 
5) on sheets containing random lists of these digits, The 4 
phases of the study were conducted on 4 Successive days, 
and each phase lasted 6 min, except the Tetraining phase 
which lasted 3 min. Each group had a different baseline 
schedule: (a) Group 1 had no reinforcement. (b) Group 2 
had noncontingent reinforcement given before the phase. 
(c) Group 3 had noncontingent reinforcement every 15 
sec. During training and retraining, Ss were reinforced 
with tokens and verbal praise for checking the target 
digit. The response pattern of each S evidenced learning 
during the training phase. Responses of Groups 1 and 2 
were similar: The 4 possible responses had about equal 
probability of occurrence during phases A and A;, while 
the target response was learned to a high probability of 
Occurrence during phases B and By. Responses of Group 
3 show that superstitious Conditioning occurred durin 

reversal condition (Aj). Results indicate that if noncon- 
tingent reinforcement is given at the beginning of a 
session, superstitious conditioning is decreased, Caution 
is recommended in using noncontingent reinforcement in 
the baseline phase of the ABA,B; paradigm. —А. C. 
Moltu. 

4195. Liotti, G. & Guidano, V. (U Rome, Inst of. 
Psychiatry, Italy) Behavioural analysis of marital inter- 
action in agoraphobic male patients. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 161-162. —Interviewed male 
agoraphobics and their wives to discover whether marital 
interactions had been involved in the onset of the 
neurosis. Common patterns were found, classified under 
the general headings of the process of selection of the 
marital partner, sexual interactions, aggressive interac- 
tion, and attitudes toward the husband's illness. 

4196. Lukesch, H. (U Konstanz, W Germany) [Test 
criteria of the Depression Inventory of A. T; Beck.] 
(Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
18(2), 60—78. —Administered. the Beck Depression 
Inventory to 3 Broups: (a) 30 24-53 yr old depressed 
patients; (b) 30 23-55 yr old matched nondepressed 
controls: and (c) 42 20-36 yr old psychology students. 
All 21 test items differentiated the depressed patients 
from the other 2 groups. (66 ref) —C. Harwick. 

4197. Newmark, Charles S. et al. (U North Carolina 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Diagnosis of schizophre- 
nia: Pathognomonic Signs or symptom clusters. Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Mar-Apr) Vol 16(2), 
155—163. —Attempted to extend а study by A. Yusin et 
al (see PA, 52:10359) in order to determine clinical 
features which can be used to establish a diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia based on a reliable symptom checklist. 
The Yusin et al 27-item symptom assessment question- 
naire was modified to include 43 operationally defined 
textbook symptoms associated with schizophrenia and 
Was given to 157 female and 115 male 16-72 yr old 
Psychiatric in- and outpatients at a university clinic. 
Interviews in which the questionnaires were completed 
were rated by 3 clinical Psychologists, 2 psychiatrists, 
and 1 psychiatric nurse, and the correlations between 
each symptom and the diagnosis of schizophrenia was 
determined. Interview and additional test data (е.р., 
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MMPI and Rorschach) classified 160 Ss as nonschizo- 
phrenic and 112 as schizophrenic. 25 of the 43 symptoms 
were found with significantly greater frequency in 
schizophrenics than in nonschizophrenics. Six of these 25 
symptoms (loose associations, autism, social withdrawal, 
loss of ego boundaries, delusions, and concrete thinking), 
which corroborated 5 of the 6 symptoms in the Yusin 
study, were present in an average of 71% of the 
schizophrenics but in only 11% of the nonschizophrenics. 
A discriminant analysis showed that 4 of the 6 (all but 
concrete thinking and social withdrawal) correctly 
classified 97% of the total sample. (36 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4198. Newmark, Charles S.; Newmark, Linda & Cook, 
Louise. (U North Carolina Medical School) The MMPI- 
168 with psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 61-64. —Explored the 
potential utility of the MMPI-168 with 70 White male 
and 70 White female 18—57 yr old psychiatric inpatients. 
Close statistical correspondence was seen between the 
MMPI-168 and the standard MMPI, and the results of 
various correlational and more clinically relevant com- 
parisons demonstrated that the MMPI-168 predicted 
results of the standard MMPI with a high degree of 
accuracy. One problem was the MMPI-168's tendency to 
significantly underestimate the S, scale for both sexes. 
Other disadvantages and advantages of the abbreviated 
form are identified and discussed. —Journal summary. 

4199. Osgood, Charles E.; Luria, Zella; Jeans, Robert 
F. & Smith, Sara W. (U Illinois Inst of Communications 
Research) The three faces of Evelyn: A case report. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 
247-286. —Presents a series of articles which include (a) 
Jeans's case report of multiple personality in a woman in 
her late 20's; (b) a report of the results, both objective 
and interpretive, of a blind analysis of the case by 
Osgood et al; and (c) Jeans's reactions to the blind 
analysis. The case report includes descriptions of double 
testings of each of the 3 personalities, using semantic 
differential techniques. The blind analysis includes data 
on the factor structures and distance matrices and 
models, presented in the form of 2-dimensional figures 
that represent the 3-dimensional concept locations and 
distances for the 3 personalities; these provide an overall 
picture of the similarities and differences in conceputal 
structures. In the 3rd article, Jeans expresses general 
satisfaction with the blind analysis and discusses several 
features of the case that did not seem to be detected by 
the semantic differential testing. A postscript by Luria 
and Osgood to the series of articles includes (a) an 
analysis of responses by the final personality judged both 
by the therapist and blind analysts to be a healthy 
resolution; (b) a discussion of Jeans's responses to the 
validity questions raised by Osgood et al; and (c) an 
examination of the question of sexual identifications of 
the different personalities and the comparative viabilities 
of 3 alternative theories about the life histories of the 
several personalities. —Journal abstract. 

4200. Plutchik, Robert; Wasserman, Norma & Mayer, 
Michael. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) 
A comparison of muscle tension patterns in psychiatric 

tients and normals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 4-8. —Describes development of a 
16-item scale to rate muscle tension shown by an 
individual while engaged in a variety of activities. The 
ratings were based upon quality of movement as well as 
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forms of expressive behavior. Interrater reliability for a 
sample of patients was .95. Four groups ofSs(N — 123) 
were compared: (a) hospitalized schizophrenics; (b) 
former state hospital patients who were now outpatients; 
(c) geriatric mental patients in a state hospital; and (4) а 
normal control group. Results show significant differ- 
ences in overall tension scores between the control group 
and each of the 3 patient groups. An item analysis 
identified 10 items that significantly discriminated 
between | or more of the patient groups and the control 
group. The scale represents a new simple a proach to 
estimate muscle tension level without the use of 
equipment or physical contact. —Journal summary. 

4201. Polivy, Janet & Herman, C. Peter. (Loyola U, 
Chicago) Clinical depression and weight change: A 
complex relation. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Jun) Vol 85(3), 338-340. —Based on previous 
research on the effects of emotional arousal on eating 
behavior, it was predicted that clinical depression would 
not result invariably in appetite suppression and weight 
loss. Normally restrained eaters were expected to show 
weight gain as a consequence of emotional distress, 
whereas normally unrestrained eaters were expected to 
show the traditionally predicted weight loss. Nine female 
and 3 male 21-44 yr old clinically depressed patients 
were designated as restrained or unrestrained eaters, and 
it was found that the former tended to gain weight (as 
indicated in self-reports) in conjunction with their 
depression while the latter tended to lose weight. It is 
concluded that weight changes bear a complex but 
systematic relation to emotional distress and well-being. 
—Journal abstract. — 

4202. Rašković, J. (Sibenik General Hosp, Neuropsy- 
chiatric Div, Yugoslavia) [Phenomenological aspects of 
psychotic epileptic states in terms of therapeutic 
argument.] (Srcr) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 
161-166. —Reports 7 cases of typical psychotic states, 
including delusional, delusional-depressive, schizophren- 
ic, catatonic and obsessive clinical pictures. The common 
features of these states were (a) paroxysmal dysrhythmic 
EEG findings, (b) a well preserved consciousness, (c) 
clinical improvement followed by EEG normalizing, and 
(d) both EEG and clinical condition benefiting from 
antiepileptic therapy. The term “dysrhythmic psychosis” 
is suggested for these states. —English summary. 

4203. Rau, John H. & Green, Richard S. (Long Island 
Jewish-Hillside Medical Ctr, Glen Oaks, NY) Compul- 
Sive eating: A neuropsychologic approach to certain 
eating disorders. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 223-231. — Discusses the 
concept of compulsive eating, which is defined -as 
irregular, unpredictable episodes of ego-dystonic (i.e, the 
patient feels that the eating is unwanted; unacceptable, 
and alien to his or her self-concept) excessive eating 
during which large quantities of food are consumed. 
Compulsive eating is distinguished from overeating, 
which involves a regular psychogenetically predictable 
increase in food intake over which the patient has a 
considerable measure of control, and from episodic 
excessive eating, an ego-syntonic condition characterized 
by binge * behaviors. Findings suggesting that compul- 
sive eating may be ralated to neurological dysfunctions 
are reviewed, particularly those on hypothalamic regula- 
tion of eating behavior and those indicating that some 
compulsive eating symptoms respond to pharmacologi- 
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cal treatments. Two case histories are presented which 
demonstrate the existence of neurological factors in 
compulsive eating syndromes, in that both patients 
showed EEG irregularities and both responded to 
diphenylhydantoin treatment. It is suggested that com- 
pulsive eating be viewed as a separate psychiatric 
syndrome and not as an integral part of other eating 
disorders (e.g, anorexia nervosa or bulimia). (50 ref) — 2. 
Gorsey. 

4204. Roth, Jerome A.; Young, J. Gerald & Cohen, 
Donald J. (Yale U Medical School) Platelet monoamine 
oxidase activity in children and adolescents. Life 
Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 18(9), 919-924. — Measured 
platelet monoamine oxidase activity in a group of 33 
preadolescent, adolescent, and postadolescent individu- 
als. The platelet oxidase activity was highest in the 
females in all 3 populations examined. Ss diagnosed as 
having primary autism did not display differences in 
their platelet oxidase activity as compared to Ss of 
similar age and sex. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4205. Róper, G. & Rachman, S. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Obsessional-compulsive checking: 
Experimental replication and development. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 25-32. —Attempted 
to resolve some inconclusive findings from an earlier 
study by G. Roper et al (see PA, Vol 52:7893) on the 
effects of compulsive checking rituals. 12 obsessional- 
compulsive checkers carried out a provoking act fol- 
lowed by their compulsive checking ritual, in natural 
situations, under 2 conditions: E present and E absent. 
The provoking act produced subjective discomfort, 
tension, worry and anxiety; these feelings were reduced 
after completion of the checking ritual. Both the 
increases and postritual decreases in discomfort were 
more pronounced in the spontaneous occurrence condi- 
tion (E absent). Results are consistent with the hypothe- 
sis that compulsive rituals serve to reduce discomfort. 
—Journal abstract. 

4206. Scagnelli, Joan. (U North Carolina Medical 
School) The significance of dependency in the paranoid 
syndrome. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 29-34. — The general results of this study suggest 
the importance of dependency needs as an essential 
element in the paranoid syndrome and symptomatology. 
In the univariate analysis, the Dependency Scale proved 
to be a marginally significant discriminator of paranoid 
Ss from schizophrenic and nonpsychotic Ss. In the 
specific multivariate analysis of variance contrast, the Dy 
Scale proved significant to differentiate paranoids from 
schizophrenics. In the weighted combination of the 6 
most discriminating MMPI variables derived from 
stepwise multivariate discriminant analysis, the Depen- 
dency Scale was seen as the most important element in 
separating schizophrenics from paranoid Ss. The present 
analyses appear to indicate clearly that paranoid patients 
report their dependency needs, as indicated by the Dy 
scale of the MMPI, to be significantly lower than those 
of schizophrenics and even lower than those of nonpsy- 
chotic hospital patients. The analyses also implicitly 
support the hypothesis that paranoid patients tend to 
deny their dependency needs. (16 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

4207. Steinberg, Thomas; Payson, Jack & Evans, 
Terry. (Philadelphia State Hosp, PA) The effects. of 
morality and prior experience on helping by schizo- 
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phrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 259-260. —Investigated some parameters of 
helping in chronic schizophrenics. 90 male schizophren- 
ics received either a socially rewarding or nonrewarding 
prior experience and were assigned to 1 of 3 conditions 
of morality of helping. Results suggest that the Ss 
responded to legitimacy of helping rather than being 
simply шс аа Ss who received а positive prior 
experience tended to help more when helping was 
appropriate than Ss who did not receive such an 
experience. —Journal summary. 

4208. Tarter, Ralph E. & Perley, Rhoda N. (Carrier 
Clinic Foundation, Belle Mead, NJ) Clinical and 
Perceptual characteristics of paranoids and paranoid 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 42-44. — Tested 12 paranoids and 
20 paranoid schizophrenics.on the MMPI Size Estima- 
tion Test and on the rod-and-frame test, No differences 
in perceptual functioning were observed between the 
groups. On the MMPI, the paranoid schizophrenics 
exhibited a much greater pathological disturbance, while 
the paranoids demonstrated relatively normal profiles. 
—Journal summary. 

4209. Tellenbach, R. [Typological studies of 
psychotics’ personality before their illness, with special 
reference to manic depressives.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1975, Vol 18(1), 1-15. —Tested the hypothe- 
sis that before their illness schizophrenics show schizoid 
features and Ss with an endogenous depression show 
features of the melancholic type, but manic-depressives 
form a 3rd and different group. Most of the literature on 
this topic was studied and case histories were analyzed in 
an attempt to identify the most marked personality 
characteristics and to obtain an overall picture of the 
primary personality of schizophrenic, depressive, and 
manic-depressive patients. This material was used for a 
“blind diagnosis” of the case histories of 20 schizophren- 
‘ics, 10 depressives, and 10 manic-depressives treated at 
the Max Planck Institute of Psychiatry, Munich. Data 
for the diagnoses concerned the family background and 
the internal and external development of personality, 
and each case was to be assigned to one of the 3 groups. 
Results of the diagnoses were significantly superior to 
those of a random distribution. Although it is impossible 
to make a sharp distinction between the primary 
personality of manic depressives and that of depressives, 
differences were found indicating that the affective 
psychoses do not have a common denominator. 
—Journal abstract. 

4210. Thacore, Vinod R. & Shukla, S. R. (Lakeside 
Hosp, Ballart, Australia) Cannabis psychosis and para- 
noid schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 383-386. —Studied and compared 
the initial clinical symptoms of male 18-42 yr olds 
representing 25 consecutive cases of cannabis psychosis 
of the paranoid type and male 16—50 yr olds representing 
25 consecutive ‘cases of paranoi schizophrenia to 
delineate features that would enable a differentiation of 
the 2 conditions. Ss with cannabis psychosis substantially 
differed in terms of behavioral manifestations. Most of 
these Ss were violent and panicky and demonstrated 
bizzare behavior, but they possessed some insight into 
the nature of their illness. Schizophrenic Ss manifested 
these disturbances and characteristics less frequently. 
Cannabis psychosis Ss showed rapid ideation and flight 
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of ideas, whereas the characteristic schizophrenic 
thought-disorder was found mostly in schizophrenic Ss. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4211. Torpy, David M. & Measey, Laurence G. 
(Glenside Hosp, Bristol, England) Marital interaction in 
agoraphobia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 30(3), 351-354. —Received 28 returns from 50 
interpersonal questionnaires mailed to married couples 
in which wives were members of a voluntary association 
for agoraphobics. Questionnaire data yielded informa- 
tion about the state of the marriage and husband-wife 
expectations, and on this basis good and poor marriages 
were discriminated. Findings show spouses were most 
similar in terms of 8 descriptive characteristics within the 
poor marriage. Interpersonal expectations failed only in 
the case of the expectation “I know you” among the poor 
marriage group. No evidence was found to relate the 
state of the marriage to the agoraphobic condition of the 
wife. —Journal summary. 

4212. Waltzer, Herbert. (Queens Hosp Ctr, Jamaica, 
NY) Psychodynamic factors contributing to the schizo- 
phrenic illness in triplets and another sibling. Family 
Therapy, 1974, Vol 1(3), 243-256. —Presents the case 
history of a 54-yr-old mother, her male triplet sons, and 
her 24-yr-old daughter, emphasizing the psychodynamic 
forces that precipitated regressive adaptations in the 
children. Diagnoses for the mother, daughter, and sons 
included schizoid personality with phobic features, 
schizophrenic reaction—chronic, undifferentiated type, 
and schizophrenic reaction—paranoid type. Heroin 
abuse was also a factor in | son. The most striking 
feature of the family interaction was the complete 
domination of all members by the mother; the father was 
very passive and withdrawn and never seemed to have 
any significant impact on his children. The process of 
identity formation in these siblings is examined, and the 
concept of trauma as a contributory stress in the 
evolution of psychosis is discussed. —L. Gorsey. 

4213. Watkins, Julia M. & Watkins, Dennis A. (U 
Maine, Orono) Comparison of normal and emotionally 
disturbed children by the Plenk scoring system for the 
Bender Gestalt. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 71-74. —Comparisons of protocols 
from the Bender Gestalt Test (BGT) of 125 emotionally 
disturbed 5-10 yr olds and 375 normals scored by the 
Plenk system confirmed the usefulness of the Plenk 
system to differentiate significantly between the 2 

roups. The Plenk system shows great sensitivity in that 
BGT and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test scores were 
highly independent, and that disturbed females had 

oorer Bender scores than disturbed males. Reliability 
and validity of the Plenk system were positive. Results 
indicate the usefulness of the Plenk system for the BGT 
and recommend its further use and refinement. —Journal 
summary. 

4214. Winokur, George. (U Iowa Medical School) The 
lowa 500: Heterogeneity and course in manic-depres- 
sive illness (bipolar). Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Маг-Арг), Vol 16(2) 215-131. —Studied the 
relationship of age of onset, sex, and family history 
variables to a diagnosis of manic-depressive illness, using 
data from 109 patients who were manic at index 
admission or who later became manic. Results show that 
the early-onset group (less than age 30) had almost twice 
as many females as males, but in the late-onset group 
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(over 30), the male-female ratio was equal; however, 
these findings are not statistically significant. Compared 
to males, females were significantly more likely to have 
had a previous episode and previous hospitalizations. 
There were no sex differences in age at admission 
(median, 31 yrs), no age differences between early- vs 
late-onset patients, or any significant family history 
variables related to sex or age of onset. A comparison of 
54 manic patients who had and 45 who had never had a 
previous episode indicated that Ss with a history of one 
or more episodes were less likely to have a subsequent 
episode. Findings, although not supporting the idea that 
bipolar illness is composed of more than one homogene- 
ous clinical group, do suggest that, as a group, bipolar 
patients are likely to suffer from a flurry of episodes 
which will then decrease over time. Data have implica- 
tions for preventive treatment with lithium. (17 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

4215. Zarcone, Vincent et al. (Stanford U Medical 
School) Rorschach responses subsequent to REM 
deprivation in schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 248-250. —Rorschach responses before and after 2 
nights of deprivation of REM sleep were different in 4 
hospitalized schizophrenic patients and in 5 hospitalized 
nonpsychotic psychiatric patients. There were differ- 
ences on adaptive regression scores and degree of 
blatancy of primary process responses. An appropriate 
control for sleep disturbances was lacking, and Ror- 
schach responses were not analyzed independently by 2 
judges. However, the scoring schema used in this study is 
fully described and may prove to be more reliable and 
sensitive than conventional Rorschach techniques to 
measure responses to REM deprivation. —Journal 
summary. 

4216. Zarcone, Vincent et al. (Stanford U Medical 
School) REM phase deprivation and schizophrenia: II. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 
1431-1436. —Nine 21-43 yr old schizophrenic patients 
with active symptomatology were compared with 7 24-44 
yr old patient controls in their response to 2 nights REM 
sleep deprivation. Controls demonstrated “normal” 
increases in total REM and percentage REM time 
increase on recovery nights compared to baseline nights. 
hera tala Ss differed substantially from controls in 
both these measurements and showed no perceptible 
change from baseline nights on recovery nights. The 
effects of medication, anxiety, sleep loss, ceiling effects, 
and intensity change were not considered adequate to 
account for these results; however, many questions, such 
as the specificity of this rebound failure to the schizo- 
phrenic patients and the possibility of a sleep disturbance 
factor operating inde; endently of psychiatric diagnosis, 
remain to be answered. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

d 4217. Zimmermann, Robert L.; Vestre, Norris D. & 
vers Sara H. (U Minnesota) Validity of family 
informants’ ratings of psychiatric patients: Differential 
sey Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
55-564. — Ratings of 149 psychiatric inpatients by 
members of their families at admission were validated 
against ratings by hospital personnel and patients’ self- 
Tatings. Instruments used include the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Global Rating of Pathology, Psychotic 
Reaction Profile, MMPI, and the Katz жараса 

ales. There were low, but statistically significant, 
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relationships across data Sources, but there were also 
Systematic differences in regard to what symptom areas 
Were measured most validly and what was regarded as 
most pathological by на data source. Ward-based 
ratings were most effective at rating conceptual disturb- 
ance and regarded Schizophrenics as showing the most 
pathology. Family raters were most effective at rating 
hostile, belligerent behavior and regarded the miscellane- 
Qus group of acting out disorders as most disturbed. 
Patients’ ratings fell between these 2 data sources but 
tended to stress anxiety and depression. —Journal 
abstract. 


accompanied by the mobilization of рец potencies. 

ully, so that there is 
a situation of helplessness and danger. As neurotic 
they are an attempt to realize libidinous 
and/or aggressive desires with the manifestation of 
(condemning and unishing) defense in the projective 
perception. The se f-deception here concerns the denial 
of internal conflicts. —Journal abstract. 
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System. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 331-335. —Examined 112 10-37 yr old probation- 


sign to diagnose delinquency. The P > у sign may 
partly measure immaturity, especially in terms of verbal 
ability. (22 ref) —Journal summary. 

4220. Babor, Thomas F. et al, (Alcohol & Drug Use 
Research Ctr, McLean Hosp, Belmont, MA) Behavioral 
and social effects of heroin self-administration and 
withdrawal. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 33(3), 363-367. —Studied behavioral and social 
Teactions to iv-administered heroin during a 33-day 
experimental addiction cycle. Three groups of 4 male 
24-41 yr old patients self-administered heroin for a 10- 
day period as part of a longer study of opiate antago- 
nists. Data relevant to sleep patterns, energy expenditure, 
social interaction, and other observable behaviors were 
collected during hourly observations. Comparison of 
behavioral differences before and after drug administra- 
tion indicated few significant acute reactions, Reactions 
to long-term heroin self-administration were most 
pronounced in the areas of sleep behavior and social 
interaction. Ss tended to sleep less, especially during the 
initial period of acquisition, and to withdraw more from 
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in terms of physiological tolerance, 
sleep deprivation. —Journal abstract. 

4221. Balch, Robert W. (U Montana) The medical 
model of delinquency: Theoretical, practical, 
ethical implications. Crime & Delinquency, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 21(2), 116-130. — gues that in Spite of its 
Popularity in scientific and Correctional circles, the 
medical model of delinquency is Open to question on 
theoretical, practical, and ethical grounds. The medical 
Perspective obscures the nature of delinquency by 
neglecting the critical role that social audiences play in 
defining behavior as delinquent or nondelinquent. It has 
also hampered Preventive and correctional efforts 
because of the undue emphasis given to the problems of 
individual delinquents rather than the institutional 
framework within which delinquency occurs. Finally, the 
medical model of delinquency raises serious ethical 
questions about the treatment of "predelinquent" child- 
ren, the indeterminate sentence, and the individualiza- 
tion of correctional programs, all of which have 
traditionally been justifie by the medical analogy. 
—Journal abstract, 

4222. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U Haifa, Israel) 
Religion and suicidal behavior. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1303-1306. ^A review of 
clinical literature indicates that while the predominance 
of a religious denomination may help determine the size 
and trend of nationwide suicide rates, religious affiliation 
is of limited usefulness in predicting individual suicidal 
behavior. АП the studies reviewed concluded that neither 
affiliation nor degree of religious involvement was 
related in any significant Way to suicide attempts. This 
conclusion appears to fit the general trend of seculariza- 
tion in Western Society, which signifies a reduction in the 
relative importance of religious factors in individual 
motivation. (18 ref) —Journal abastract. 

4223. Bégin, Paul E.; Auld, Frank & Morf, Martin E. 
(U Windsor, Canada) Cross-validation of a picture- 
preference test to identify addicts. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 159-162. —L. Cowan 
(1967) used 276 Ss (addicts, neurotics, and normals) to 
construct a picture-preference test designed to measure 
10 traits, believed to characterize addicts. The present 
study was designed to evaluate Cowan’s scales and to 
rearrange and delete items to produce more adequate 
revised scales on the basis of data obtained from a new 
sample of 109 normals and 106 alcoholics. The revised 
Scales, constructed by selecting items primarily on the 
basis of their point-biserial correlation with the original 
belonged, did not exhibit higher 

original scales, but they were 
considerably Shorter and hence more efficient, and they 
discriminated clearly between alcoholic and normal Ss. 
—Journal summary. 

4224. Blane, Howard T. & Barry, Herbert. (U 
Pittsburgh) Sex of siblings of male alcoholics. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1403—1405. 
—Research conducted with general population samples 
has demonstrated the importance of sex of siblings in the 
formation of sex-role identification and sex-role conflict. 
In the present study, information on early family 
structure was collected from 207 White male alcoholic 
inpatients. Among those reared in intact families with at 
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least 2 older siblings, 65 had a 2nd-older sister and only 
28 had a 2nd-older brother. This difference could not be 
explained by variation in family size, differential sex 
ratios in birth rates, or greater availability of females in 
the sibships of the alcoholics. It is consistent, however, 
with a model that postulates that alcoholism in males 
may express dependency conflicts associated with sex- 
role identity problems. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4225. Braconnier, A. & Olievenstein, C. (Ctr Marmot- 
tan, Paris, France) [Attempted suicide in actual drug 
addicts.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et 
d'Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 1974(Oct-Nov), Vol 
22(10—11), 677-693. —Reviews the literature and reports 
a study of 35 drug addicts who made one or more suicide 
attempts. There were 29 males and 6 females, 15-25 yrs 
old, with 1 older S. All the Ss had started drug abuse 
between the ages of 15 and 21. In all of the families 
studied, one or both parents took psychotropic drugs or 
were alcoholics. The majority of the Ss used several 
drugs, the most frequently named ones being hashish, 
LSD, barbiturates, solvents, amphetamines, and opiates. 
Six suicide attempts were made under the influence of a 
drug, in 4 cases LSD. 31 had made more than one 
attempt, and 8 had made 5 or more attempts. The 
commonest methods used were ingestion of one or more 
medications and overdose of heroin. Attempts were 
associated with alcohol consumption in some cases. 
(English, German & Spanish summaries) (27 ref) —C. 
Harwick. 

4226. Bradley, Peggy E. et al. (U Houston) Parental 
MMPIs and certain pathological behaviors in children. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
379-382. —Studied 205 families (mother, father, and 1 
child who were in the process of obtaining psychiatric 
consultation services for problems related to the psycho- 
logical adjustment of the child) in an attempt to find 
consistent relationships between the personalities of 
parents as measured by the MMPI and 6 behaviors: 
excessive or prolonged rocking, headbanging, or pulling 
at blanket fuzz or at one's own hair, rigidity or holding 
oneself stiff; pica; and breath-holding. Using canonical 
correlational analysis, significant relationships were 
found between mothers’ MMPI scales and the pathologi- 
cal behaviors of their children and between fathers’ 
MMPI scales and the behaviors. The Sc, D, and F scales 
of both parents were associated with the pathological 
behaviors. Results are interpreted as support for the 
existence of a relationship between pathological behav- 
iors of children and a personality dimension of their 

arents. —Journal summary. 

4227. Burvill, P. W. (U Western Australia Medical 
School, Nedlands) Attempted suicide in the Perth 
statistical division 1971—1972. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
273-279. —A study of attempted suicides in the Perth 
Statistical Division for 1971—1972 shows that the average 
annual rate was 8.5/10,000 for males and 203 for 
females. There had been a doubling in rate since 1961, 
the increase being greater for females than males. Age 
standardized rates were greater than the Australian born 
for immigrant males but not for females. (18 ref) 

4228. Cantor, Pamela C. (Boston U) Personality 
characteristics found among youthful female suicide 
attempters. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 85(3), 324-329. —Administered the EPPS and a 
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questionnaire assessing personality and status character- 
istics and frequency of suicidal thought to 20 18-25 yr 
old female college students with histories of one or more 
suicide attempts and to 2 groups of 50 similar Ss each 
selected on the basis of frequency of suicidal thought, 
but with no history of suicide attempts. High affiliative, 
succorant, and nurturant needs, an inability to tolerate 
frustration, and a tendency toward externalized aggres- 
sion appeared to characterize the Ss who had attempted 
suicide. Specifically, high succorant needs, interacting 
with an inability to reach significant others, appeared to 
distinguish those Ss who frequently thought about 
suicide from those who actually attempted it. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4229. Cermak, Laird S. & Ryback, Ralph S. (Boston 
VA Hosp, Psychology Service, MA) Recovery of verbal 
short-term memory in alcoholics. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 46-52. —When given a 
short-term memory distractor test on the day after 
admission to the hospital in an intoxicated state, the 
performance of 5 52-68 yr old alcoholic patients was 
significantly worse than that of 5 21—37 yr old alcoholics 
and on a par with that of 8 46-64 yr old alcoholic 
Korsakoff patients. One month later, however, the older 
patients’ performance was comparable to that of the 
other alcoholics. It is suggested that any verbal therapeu- 
tic attempts made with older alcoholics ought to extend 
beyond 1 mo because before that time the patient may 
not be able to benefit from counseling. —Journal 
abstract. 

4230. Corder, Billie F.; Page, Parker V. & Corder, 
Robert F. (Dorothea Dix Hosp, Child Psychiatry 
Residency Ттайпр Program, Raleigh. NC) Parental 
history, family communication and interaction patterns 
in adolescent suicide. Family Therapy, 1974, Vol 1(3), 
285-290. — Studied family history, environmental, and 
interactional variables in matched groups of suicidal and 
nonsuicidal adolescents referred to a county mental 
health center. Data were obtained from structured 
questionnaires administered orally in private interviews 
with both the parents and the adolescents and from 
clinic records. Significantly more suicidal Ss had histo- 
ries of family disorganization, had been exposed to 
suicide in family members or acquaintances, had feelings 
of lack of control over the environment, reported a loss 
ofa love object, and felt a lack of communication in their 
dealings with parents than nonsuicidal Ss. Implications 
for family intervention are discussed. —L. Gorsey. 

4231. Donovan, Dennis M.; O'Leary, Michael В. & 
Schau, Edward J. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Relationship 
between generalized expectancies for control and 
experienced control among alcoholics. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1171-1176. —Ad- 
ministered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale and 
Tiffany's Experienced Control Scale to 89 male alcohol- 
ics (mean age 47 yrs). Both correlational and difference 
data Suggested an inverse relationship between alcohol- 
ics’ perceived locus of control and the magnitude of 
control experienced in social situations. Alcoholics with 
an internal locus of control experienced a significantly 
greater magnitude of control over both interpersonal and 
EDGE Sources of pressure or stress than did 

alcoholics. Psychosocial functioning and drink- 


ing behavior among alcoholic sub is di; 
D pu ea ubgroups is discussed. (17 
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Only 49% had families with both parents living together 
(the comparable rate for a control group of 3,000 lycée 
students was 86%). In 39 cases, there was mental illness 
in a parent, in 23 cases a suicide or suicide attempt by a 
parent, and in 10 cases alcoholism in a parent. Half of 
the Ss had a sociopathic character structure. A psychoa- 
nalytic explanation is given of suicide in terms of object 
loss. —C. Harwick. 

4233. Flanagan, John J. & Lewis, George R. (U 
Wisconsin) First prison admissions with juvenile histo- 
ries and absolute first offenders: Frequencies and MMPI 
profiles. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 358-360. —Attempted to determine 
percentage of 3,044 first offenders in Illinois prisons who 

ave prior histories as adjudicated juvenile offenders and 
(b) how the MMPI i 


4234, Fracchia, J.; Sheppard, C.; Ricca, E. & Merlis, 
S. (Central Islip Psychiatric Ctr, Demographic & 
Special Studies Unit, NY) Manifest Psychological 
needs of heroin addicts. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Маг-Арг), Vol 16(2), 133-136. —Examined the 
factor structure of manifest psychological needs (as 
measured by the EPPS) in 59 male and female heroin 
addicts (mean age, 23.4 yrs). Rotation Procedures 
yielded 4 factors accounting for 62% of the variance. The 
Ist factor comprised Achievement, Autonomy, Intracep- 
tion, Change, and Heterosexuality variables, all having 
negative loadings; this factor appears to represent needs 
that underlie the lifestyle often associated with narcotics 
addiction. Affiliation, Succorance, Abasement, and 
Nurturance made up the 2nd factor, suggestive of an 
intrapsychic conflict revolving around dependency 
needs. The 3rd factor loaded negatively on Deference, 
Order, and Endurance variables, needs that enable a 
Person to “get it together.” Exhibition, Dominance, and 
Aggression were included in the 4th factor, suggesting 
that addicts who have a need to be recognized and to be 
in control of situations may be, at the same time, self- 
indulgent and nonconforming. These 4 factors are 
compared to those obtained from analyses of the EPPS 
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normative data. Results support the hypothesis that the 
patterns among EPPS variables in heroin addicts are 
Consistent with the existence of intra- and interpersonal 
conflicts. —/. Gorsey. 


the diagnostic value 
emphasized, and it is suggested that 2-4 wks of bedrest 
may prevent delayed neuropsychiatric sequelae. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4236. Hoffmann, Helmut & Noem, Avis A. (Willmar 
State Hosp, MN) Social background variables, referral 
Sources and life events of male and female alcoholics. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1087- 
1092. —Analyzed social history data (obtained from 
intake interviews) of 650 male and 74 female (mean ages 
46 and 44 yrs, respectively) alcoholics in a rural state 
hospital. Alcoholics lost social stability as indicated by 
continuous employment (47.0%) and poor job perform- 
ance (24.3%). Spouse (32.3%), family (243%), court 
System (38.5%), and law enforcement agency (29.8%) 
were primarily DRM for the Ss' referral to 
treatment. Financial (52.5%) and marital problems 
(39.9%) appeared to be produced by $$” alcoholism. 
More female than male alcoholics had spouses with a 
drinking problem (73.9% vs 15.4%). More female than 
male alcoholics Teported stressful life events which 
preceded a period of drinkin g. —Journal abstract. 

4237. Hoiberg, Anne & Garfein, Arthur D. (Nigerian 
Armed Forces Medical Services, Lagos) Predicting 
suicide gestures in a Naval recruit population. Military 
Medicine, 1976(May), Vol 141(5), 327-331. —After 
randomly dividing a sample of 246 recruits who made a 
Suicide gesture during training and 246 controls into 
validation and crossvalidation subsamples, a predictive 
cluster of 21 statements from the Recruit Temperament 
Survey (RTS) was developed on the validation sample. 
Biographical variables and the RTS scale were entered 
into a multiple regression program. The RTS cluster was 
the most powerful predictor of suicide Besture, and this 
scale was found to be effective in differentiating suicide 
gesture recruits from controls. The suicide gestue recruit 
was described in terms of the RTS cluster. For the small 
percentage of controls who were classified as false 
positives, a follow-up study was planned to determine 
their subsequent adjustment in the Navy, and to test the 
validation of designating these recruits as "high risk." (15 
ref) —Journal summary. 

4238. Jansen, David G. (Willmar State Hosp, MN) 
Use of the Personal Orientation Inventory with state 
hospital alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 310-311. —Studied Personal Orien- 
tation Inventory (POI) profiles of state hospital alcoholic 
patients of both sexes. Ss emerged as significantly less 
self-actualized than men and women in the general 
Population. Differences between the Ss and non-self- 
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actualized adults and between male and female alcohol- ton, MA) The assessment of problem drinking in males. 
ics were small and could be attributed to change. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
Comparison of 4 age groups of Ss on the basis of mean 152—158. —Describes the development and validation of 
POI scale scores suggests that the POI is of limited and an instrument to assess severity of problem drinking, 
questionable value to discriminate among age groups of based on biographical and behavioral data. An extensive 
alcoholics. Overall, it appears that the POI is of value survey of empirical research on such data for alcoholics 
primarily as a rough screen of alcoholics from the yielded more than 100 possible items, which were 
general population, rather than as an instrument to prepared in multiple-choice form and refined prog- 
differentiate among subgroups of alcoholics. Interpreta- _ ressively by the use of new samples. The validity of the 
tion of individual POI subscales was questioned because scale was assessed by administering it to 111 alcoholics, 
of high interscale correlations and the few factors tapped 72 nonalcoholic patients, and 189 normal persons. 
by the POI scales. —Journal summary. Further development yielded 14 items with the potential 
4239. Jensen, Gary J. & Eve, Raymond. (U Arizona) for reflecting change in problem status (AC scale), and 
Sex differences in delinquency: An examination of these items showed greater discriminative validity than 
popular sociological explanations. Criminology: An biographical items that referred to permanent or stable 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(4), 427-448. events. Further items that reflected subjective assessment 
—Explores the relationship between sexual status and of current status showed the greatest validity, but were 
self-reported delinquent action. Utilizing questionnaire suspected to be overly susceptible to faking. Norms and 
data from approximately 4,000 Black and White adoles- cumulative percentiles were developed for the AC scale. 
cents, females were found to report less delinquent — (36 ref) —Journal summary. 
activity than males. However, sexual status explained 4243. Lester, David & Beck, Aaron T. (Philadelphia 
very little variance in delinquent action and when General Hosp, PA) Suicidal intent, medical lethality of 
controls for "intervening" sociological variables were — the suicide attempt, and components of depression. 
implemented the impact of sexual status was reduced Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
even more. When introduced in a multivariate analysis 11—12. —In a study of data on 254 attempted suicides, it 
together with measures of an adolescent's relationships was found that hopelessness was a better predictor of 
with conventional and unconventional persons, values, suicidal intent than other aspects of depression. Certain 
and institutions sexual status explained between 0.5 and components of depression (negative outlook-anhedonia 
2% of the variance in delinquency within the 2 racial and retardation) were related to sucidal intent; guilt, 
groups. Nevertheless, a small statistically significant anorexia, and irritability (the other components of 
relationship persisted. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. depression) were not related to suicidal intent, —Journal 
4240. Kessell, A.; Nicholson, A.; Graves, G. & summary. 
Krupinski, J. (Dandenong Psychiatric Ctr, Australia) 4244. Lester, David & Beck, Aaron T. (Philadelphia 
Suicidal attempts in an outer region of metropolitan General Hosp, PA) Attempted suicide: Correlates of 
Melbourne and in a provincial region of Victoria. increasing medical lethality. Psychological Reports, 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1236-1238. —In a study with 
1975(Dec), Vol 9(4) 255-261. —In a 2-yr study of 53 male and 92 female 20-29 yr old suicide attempters 
attempted suicide in 2 Victorian regions, incidence rates ratings of medical lethality of the suicide attem; V with 
of 16.7 and 22.1 per 10,000 population were found in the coma-producing drugs were unrelated to the DR 
metropolitan and provincial regions, respectively. A characteristics of the suicide attempter, the us itatin 
number of factors (e.g, sex, age, occupational status) circumstances, and most of the dccem: the 
were considered and found to be relevant to the suicidal act. The ratings of medical lethalit did. 
difference in incidence. Findings are compared with however, appear to have some validity. As the A ide 
those of earlier studies reported in Australia. attempter might incorrectly predict te lethalit pue le 
4241. Kupietz, Samuel S.; Camp, Janet A. & planned suicide attempt, the self-report of inten та} be 
Weissman, Arthur D. Reaction time performance of more useful for classification of his behavior th Me 
behaviorally deviant children: Effects of prior actual lethality of the suicidal action It was not СЫ 
preparatory interval and reinforcement. Journal of Child to form reasonable hypotheses about the [HERR x 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Apr), of completers of suicide from the lanceis 
Vol 17(2), 123-131. —The visual reaction time (RT) of groups of attempters of suicide of differi nae 
16 behaviorally у (aged 7-10 yrs) and 16 nondevi- lethality. —Journal abstract. ng medical 
ant (aged 8-11 yrs) children was measured by a modified 4245. Mayfiel i A 
erus RT procedure under conditions of reinforce- Alcoholism, pres Sr eral a er RI) 
ment and nonreinforcement. Deviant and nondeviant Ss ior. Diseases of the Nervous Syste 1976 Meer 
were similarly influenced by the prior preparatory 37(5), 288-291. —Studied 307 MARET. : (May) Vol 
interval (PPI), but deviant Ss were slower in overall Carolina Prison system after being co ering the North 
response speed. Although reinforcement did not differen- — assaultive crimes, to determine y m of serious 
tially alter the PPI effect in either group, it did succeed in intoxication in the € role of alcohol 
“normalizing” the RT deficit exhibited by deviant Ss. were convicted of homicide (Ist and 2; 
This latter finding is discussed in terms of motivation and manslaughter), and the an 
level as a basis for the RT differences observed in this committed a Variety of felon 1 
and prior studies using similar clinical pediatric popula- _abstainers, and 36% were рг Cle a Ls. 
tions. (22 ref) —Journal summary. - k ., Often had previous arrests for alcohol 
4242. Lanyon, Richard J. & Primo, Richard V. (Erich were also more likely than the other § : 
Lindemann Mental Health Ctr, Government Ctr, Bos- nonalcoholic criminal records (67%) 2 510 have previous 
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assaults (50%). The problem drinkers were unlikely (3792) 
to acknowledge the problem, were very unlikely to have 
received treatment for alcoholism (13%) and almost 
never voluntarily sought treatment. 58% of the Ss were 
definitely drinking at the time of the crime, and 40% of 
the victims were definitely drinking at the time of the 
assault. Amnesia for the crime was 


Robert S. (Medical U of South 
Carolina) A Jungian commentary on Epstein's case: 
Wet-shoe fetish. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Mar), 


F. (Donwood Inst, Toronto, 

nada) An MMPI discriminant function to distinguish 
alcoholics from narcotic addicts: Effects of age, sex, 
and Psychopathology. Journal 


Psychopathology. Correct classification in this replica- 
i was increased to 80% by 
Screening out normal MMPIs through the use of L. R. 
Goldberg’s (see PA, Vol 39:12644) first rule for profile 


4248. McLachlan, John F. (Donwood Inst, Toronto, 
alcoholics by an MMPI 
System. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol ЗИП); 145-147: —For 2,200 detoxified 
White chronic alcoholics treated in an inpatient setting, 
71% gave MMPI protocols that could be classified by the 
Missouri Actuarial System. The high Classification rate 
was similar to that of the derivation samples of 
Psychiatric patients. When 5 additional code types were 
added to the classification scheme, 87% of the alcoholics 
could be represented by the combined high-point code 
types. —Journal summary. 

4249. Murray, Leslie; Heritage, Jeannette & Holmes, 
William. (Middle Tennessee State U) Black-White 
comparisons on the MMPI Mini-Mult. Southern Journal 
of Educational Research, 1976(Spr), Vol 102, 105-114. 
— Compared Mini-Mult performance of 40 White and 40 
Black 12-15 yr old male delinquents selected on the basis 
of similar IQ, socioeconomic level, domestic status, and 
grade level. There was no significant difference between 
the performance of Black and White Ss on any scale of 
the Mini-Mult. —Journal abstract. 

4250. O'Leary, Michael R.; Donovan, Dennis M.& 
Hague, William H. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Relation- 
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Ships between locus of control and MMPI scales among 
alcoholics: A replication and extension. Journal o 


4251. O'Leary, Michael R.; Donovan, Dennis M.& 
Hague, William H. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Relationship 
between locus of control, self-report and nonobtrusive 
of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3) 372-373. —Studied 52 male 
alcoholic veteran inpatients to determine whether the 


between the groups on the MAS, consistent with 
previous research, initially suggested that Externals were 


control and anxiety are Conceptually separate, yet 
correlated variables, — M. Ellison-Pounsel, 


of responsibility and Participation in the abuse and/or 
maltreatment 


samples of abusing mothers and fathers, Not one 
homogeneous profile pattern on the MMPI identified the 
abusing parent. There is clear psychometric evidence 
that the sex of the abusive parent must be considered 
when one attempts to understand, identify, and treat 
as an objective measure of 
varying degrees of Psychopathology in a 
sample of abusive parents were identified. Such knowl- 
edge should lead to ultimate goals of early identification 
and better understanding of abusing parents. —Journal 
Summary. 
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4253. Perkins, Mark L. & Reeves, John E. (U 
Georgia) The Cattell 16 PF as a measure of inmate 
offense types. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 31(1), 35-40. —Administered the 16 PF Question- 
naire (Form C) and other tests to 214 Ss admitted to a 
state penitentiary; 156 had been sentenced for crimes 
against property and 58 for crimes against persons; 138 
were White and 76 Black. Two-way analysis of variance 
showed ónly 2 factors on the 16 PF that differentiated 
between either race or offense type: Factor F (Desurgen- 
cy vs Surgency) differentiated between race, but the 
amount of variance accounted for was small in each 
case. Results indicate, like previous research, that 
personality measures do not account for enough variance 
in distinguishing between offense types to be of any great 
value. —I. Davis. 

4254. Phillips, B. J.; Phillips, I. F. & Davidson, E C. 
(Inst of Child Guidance, Bisbane, Australia) Juvenile 
delinquent drug abuse in females: A clinical study. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 281-286. —Investigated the prob- 
lem of multiple drug abuse in young delinquent females. 
30 drug-taking and 30 nondrug-taking females (average 
ages, 15.3 and 14.9 yrs, respectively) were assessed using 
a psychiatric interview technique. Ss were administered 
the WISC as a measure of intelligence and the Junior 
Eysenck Personality Inventory as an alternative measure 
of introversion-extraversion. Differences were observed 
between the groups on an aggressive-passive-withdrawn 
dimension. Drug-takers were found to be passive and 
withdrawn while controls were more aggressive. These 
factors were identified within the modal personality of 
the delinquent females. Results supported MMPI studies 
of the drug-taking personality and are seen as ап 
indication of the etiology of delinquent behavior. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4255. Phillips, Lorne A. (Alcoholism Foundation of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) An application of anomy 
theory to the study of alcoholism. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 78-84. — Administered the 
McClosky-Schaar Anomy Scale and the Phillips Phases 
of Alcoholism Scale to 442 alcoholics in public and 

rivate treatment clinics during the early stages of their 
therapy or counseling programs. Ss were divided into 
groups based on the stage of alcoholism (early, middle, 
or late) and the extent of anomy (nonanomic, moderate- 
ly, or severely anomic). Results demonstrate a relation- 
ship between the development of anomy and alcoholism, 
particularly in the later stages of both conditions. The 
hypothesis that alcoholics are anomic in the beginning 
stages of alcoholism was not supported; anomy did not 
appear to a significant extent until the middle stage of 
alcoholism. The association between anomy and alcohol- 
ism was not significantly affected by sociocultural or 
socioeconomic factors. It is suggested that anomy isa 

recipitating factor in the inception of alcoholism and 
that once alcoholism is well established, the 2 conditions 
develop together. (25 ref) —L. Gorsey. : 

4256. Rosen, David Н. (Langley Porter Neuropsychia- 
tric Inst, San Francisco, CA) The serious suicide 
attempt: Five-year follow-up study of 886 patients. 
ЈАМА: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1976(Мау), Vol 235(19), 2105-2109. — Conducted a 5-уг 
follow-up study of a cohort of 886 suicide attempters 
reported by the author (see PA, Vol 47:5166) in 1970. 
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The working hypothesis that those who had seriously 
attempted suicide (21%) would have a higher suicide rate 
on long-term follow-up was confirmed. During the 
follow-up period, 34 suicides were found, which repre- 
sented 3.84% of the number at risk. Of those who had 
seriously attempted suicide, 12 (6.4590) of 186 succeeded 
later; of the other (nonserious or less serious) attempters, 
22 (3.1%) of 700 succeeded. The serious attempter suicide 
rate was 2.1 times that of the others, and this difference 
was statistically significant (P < 05). In addition, 
patients who made attempts that were judge serious on 
medical but not on psychiatric ounds had a suicide 
rate significantly higher (P « 05) than patients who 
had made suicide attempts that were not a serious 
medical threat. —Journal abstract. 

4257. Rosen, Linda J. & Lee, Catherine L. Acute and 
chronic effects of alcohol use on organizational 
processes in memory. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 309-317. — Tested 24 25-50 yr old 
males selected on the basis of their drinking histories 
(alcoholics, heavy drinkers, and social drinkers) on a 
series of tasks assessing organizational processes in 
memory. Each $ was tested once while sober and once 
while intoxicated (blood alcohol level = 100 mg%). No 
systematic differences emerged as a function of drinking 
history, but alcohol intoxication had several detrimental 
effects on memory performance. Intoxicated Ss recalled 
less information, had lower organizational scores, and 
learned at slower rates. Both storage and retrieval 
processes were adversely affected by alcohol, although 
retrieval processes were somewhat responsive to experi- 
mental manipulations. Findings are discussed in terms of 
the passive or unsystematic encoding strategies in 
intoxicated Ss that lowered the efficiency of their 
semantic organization and recall. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 4 

4258. Sanborn, Donald E. & Seibert, Dean J. 
(Dartmouth Medical School) Cancerophobic suicides 
and history of cancer. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 602. —Studied the incidence of cancer in the 
family or significant others among 16 matched cancero- 
phobic suicides and 16 noncancerophobic suicides in 
New Hampshire. The incidence of cancer history in the 
family or significant others of cancerophobic suicides 
was significantly greater than among noncancerophobic 
suicides. 

4259. Sheppard, Charles; Ricca, Elizabeth; Fracchia, 
John & Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp, 
Demographic & Special Studies Unit) Need conflicts of 
suburban narcotic abusers who apply to a county 
methadone maintenance program. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 140-145. —In an effort 
to gain an understanding of need intensity levels and 
need conflict in drug abusers, J. L. Chambers and L. R. 
Liberman (see PA, Vol 39:12278) devised a projective 
technique based on H. A. Murray’s (1938) theory of 
personality development. On the basis of Picture 
Identification Test data, Chambers reported that addicts 
tested had lower affiliation/endurance and higher 
aggression/nurturance needs than a control sample of 
nonaddicts. The present study attempted a more ге 
application of Murray's personology to understandin 
need components of drug addicts on a descriptive К 
conflict level. The Edwards Personal Prefere Te 
(EPPS), an objective test developed from Ms e 

urray's 
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supported. Methods employed to measure conflict via 
EPPS response support the hypothesis of affiliation/en- 
durance, but do not support aggression/nurturance 
conflict in this sample. (22 ref) —Journal summary. 

4260. Solursh, Lionel P. (U Toronto, Canada) 
Psychoactive drugs, crime and violence. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1177-1178. —Exam- 
ined drug-relatedness in violent crimes by examining 17 
pretrial cases seen in private practice with reference to 
nondrug criminal charges. A significant relationship with 
alcohol was noted in 70.6% of the cases. The unusually 
high relationship in this pre-trial sample between heavy 
alcohol use and immediately subsequent homicide-relat- 
ed charges (85.7%) Supports previous findings, and along 
with other post-conviction data suggests both a higher 
degree of relatedness than previously reported and the 
possibility that medico-legal maneuvers related to 
intoxication may be used to lessen the seriousness of the 
charge on which a conviction is finally obtained. 
—Journal abstract. 

4261. Steigerwald, F. & Schmidt, L. R. (U Nervenkli- 
nik, Homburg/Saar, W Germany) [On the diagnosis of 
juvenile delinquency with the Saarbrücken MMPI.] 
(Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
18(2), 49-60. — Administered the MMPI, along with 24 
additional Scales, to 3 groups of 17-18 yr old male Ss: 95 


tension (De, Dq). The delinquent and control groups 
could be classified as well with the delinquency scale 
alone as with all the standard MMPI scales, and thus the 
delinquency scale is recommended as an economical 
screening test. —C. Harwick. 

4262. Stein, James R. (St Louis U) Effects of 
feedback on performance of delinquents and non- 
delinquents. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-А), 291-292. 

4263. Tasso, Jodi & Miller, Elizabeth. (Edgecliff Coll) 
The effects of the full moon on human behavior. Journal 
of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 81-83. —34318 
criminal offenses recorded over 1 yr in a large metropoli- 
tan area were categorized into 9 areas and analyzed 
according to whether they were committed during a full 
moon or not. Rape, robbery and assault, burglary, 
larceny and theft, auto theft, offenses against family and 
children, drunkenness, and disorderly conduct occurred 
significantly more frequently during the full moon phase 
than at other times of the year. Only the category of 
homicide did not occur more frequently during the full 
moon phase. Results support further exploration and 
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research related to cosmic influences on human behay- 
ior. —Journal summary. 

4264. Widom, Cathy S. (Harvard U) Interpersonal 
conflict and cooperation in psychopaths. Journal о 
Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 85(3), 330-334. 
—Studied inierpersonal behavior in 15 primary and 17 
Secondary male psychopaths (under аре 40) using the 
Prisoner's Dilemma вате. Various personality character- 
istics frequently cited as distinguishing psychopaths from 
Others were operationalized and studied, 
controls matched for age, IQ, and education were also 


(communication and noncommunication). Ss’ predic- 
tions, intentions, and perceptions of their role and the 
other person's role in the Bame situation were recorded. 
Contrary to some current theories, data suggest that 
psychopaths may be quite capable of cooperating, 
tolerating boredom, and Predicting the behavior of 
another person in Specific situations. Although both 
Psychopath groups perceived their role and the other 
persons role in this situation similarly, they did not 
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4265. Adams, Ruth R. (City Coll, City U New York) 
Response. Learning disabilities: A developmental ap- 
proach. Journal Of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 
9(2), 159-165. —In view of J. W. Lerner's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 3) analysis of differences between the fields of 
remedial reading and learning disabilities, the limitations 
of the classification a proach to reading and related 
problems, which has des traditionally used by both 
fields, are examined, and an alternative, а developmental 
approach, in which teachers are viewed as the key link in 
the diagnostic and treatment System, is proposed. 
Implications for teacher training and Piagetian views of 
reading and related learning difficulties are also exam- 
ined. It is concluded that learning to read is a continuous 
process, rather than a series of discrete stages, involving 
the continuous reorganization of experiences; the role of 
the teacher must be to provide many varied experiences 
in the period of рео! thought so that the 
further development of abstract thinking and reading 
comprehension may be facilitated. (20 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4266. Affleck, Glenn G. (U Connecticut) Role-taking 
ability and the interpersonal tactics of retarded child- 
ren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), 
Vol 80(6), 667-670. — Studied the relatioriship between 
social role-taking ability and preferences for interperson- 
al control tactics in 50 mentally retarded children. 
Feffer's Role-Taking Task and 2 hypothetical interper- 
sonal control episodes were used as experimental 
measures. Results were that role-taking proficiency was 
associated with the development of alter-directed tactics 
ог tactics by which the S appeared to take into account 
the needs, motivations, or expectations of others. Neither 
MA nor IQ were significant predictors of interpersonal 
tactic choice. Controls for IQ and MA did not alter the 
significance of the association between role-taking and 
Beneral tactic preferences. — Journal abstract. 
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4267. Balakrishnan, T. R. & Wolf, Lucille C. (U 
Western Ontario, Canada) Life expectancy of mentally 
retarded persons in Canadian institutions. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 
650-662. — Presents data from Statistics Canada on the 
mortality level and expectancy of life for profoundly 
retarded and severely and moderately retarded persons 
in Canadian institutions for the years 1966-1968. 
Previous studies of mortality statistics have been in terms 
of average age at death and crude death rates, both of 
which are affected by the age distribution of the 
population involved. The very young and the very old 
are underrepresented in institutions, and thus these 
measures are not as accurate as life expectancy tables, 
which present the number of years expected to live, are 
independent of age distribution, and provide a reliable 
statistical measure for future replication and internation- 
al comparisons. Retarded persons in institutions are 
living longer than previously, but their life expectancy is 
lower than that of the general population. Estimates of 
life expectancy for this population are vital for planning 

urposes. —Journal abstract. 

4268. Baumeister, Alfred A. & Muma, John R. (U 
Alabama) On defining mental retardation. Journal of 
Special Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 293-306. —The 
most commonly accepted and influential definitions of 
mental retardation are those provided by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency (AAMD). These 
definitions are primarily behavioral in concept and, 
therefore, are of great concern to special educators and 
psychologists. The current paper focuses on the 1973 
AAMD definition of mental retardation in an attempt to 
(a) list some purposes that such a definition might serve, 
(b) describe some salient features of this particular 
definition proposed by the AAMD is useful only for 
administrative purposes and, further, presents some 
severe limitations in so far as individual programming is 
concerned. —Journal abstract. 

4269. Bilsky, Linda H. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) 
Transfer of categorical clustering set in mildly retarded 
adolescents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1976(May), Vol 80(6), 588-594. —Investigated the 
relative effectiveness of instructions to adopt an organi- 
zational strategy vs exposure to category labels. 24 
retarded adolescents were assigned to each of 3 condi- 
tions (blocking plus instructions, blocking plus labels, 
and blocking) for pretraining and training. Immediately 
after training, all Ss received a transfer task consisting of 
a new randomly organized list containing words from the 
same (training) categories for half of the Ss and from 
different categories for the other half. When exposure to 
category labels accompanied blocking, results indicated 
increased clustering and recall during the training phase 
and a trend toward increased clustering during the 
transfer phase. —Journal abstract. 

4270. Bogdan, Robert & Taylor, Steven. (Syracuse U 
Ctr on Human Policy) The judged, not the judges: An 
insider's view of mental retardation. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1976(Јап), Vol 31(1), 47-52. —Quotes at length 
edited transcripts of discussions with a 26-yr-old man 
who has been labeled mentally retarded, and raises 
questions about the concepts of intelligence and mental 
deficiency. The insider’s view offers understanding of 
how diagnostic categories affect the life of the person 
categorized. (23 ref) —A uthor abstract. 
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4271. Coleman, A. Eugene; Ayoub, M. M. & Friedrich. 
Dennis W. (U Texas, Austin) Assessment of the physical 
work capacity of institutionalized mentally retarded 
males. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1976(May), Vol 80(6), 629-635. —Examined 37 educable 
and trainable mentally retarded males for physical work 
capacity. Analysis of results indicated that the ga 
work capacity of the test population was 20-30% below 
that cited in the literature for nonretarded Ss of similar 
age and sex. Evidence also suggests that developmental 
and maintenance programs of physical fitness are 
necessary if mentally retarded persons are to qualify for 
and maintain employment on most of the manual 
occupation tasks cited. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4272. Dobbins, D. Alan & Rarick, G. Lawrence. (U 
Texas, Austin) Structural similarity of the motor domain 
of normal and educable retarded boys. Research 
Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 447-456. —Six derived 
factor solutions (3 orthogonal and 3 oblique) described 
factors from the intercorrelation matrices of 47 motor 
performance and physical growth measures obtained on 
71 normal boys and 71 educable retarded boys aged 
6-9.9 yrs. Six comparable common factors, labeled (a) 
Strength/Power/Body Size; (b) Gross Limb Eye Coordi- 
nation; (c) Fine Visual Motor Coordination; (d) Fat or 
Dead Weight; (e) Balance; and (f) Leg Power and 
Coordination were identified in the factor patterns of 
both groups of Ss. Four comparable specific factors were 
also recognized for both groups. Application of the H. F. 
Kaiser et al (1971) technique to quantify the similarity of 
factor patterns supported the conclusion that the basic 
components which underlie a major portion of the motor 
domain of intellectually normal and educable retarded 
boys are tangibly coincident. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4273. Dodd, Barbara. (MRC Developmental Psychol- 
ogy Unit, London, England) A comparison of the 
phonological systems of mental age matched, normal, 
severely subnormal and Down’s Syndrome children. 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 11(1), 27-42, —Compared the number and type of 
po errors made spontaneously and in imitation 

y MA-matched normal, severely subnormal, and 
Down’s Syndrome (DS) children. Results indicate that 
the normal and severely subnormal non-DS children 
performed equally, while the DS children made more 
errors, and those errors were more inconsistent than 
errors by the other 2 groups. The DS children made 
fewer errors in imitation than they did in spontaneous 
production. Findings are interpreted as an indication 
that phonological development is linked to general 
mental development in severely subnormal non-DS 
children. The exceptional performance of the DS grou; 
was hypothesized to be partly due to a general difficulty 
in generating predetermined sequences of movements. 
Q3 pr A in abstract. 

. Doran, Faye M. (Pennsylvania S 
contextualistic analysis of the drawing осы 
€ trainate mentally retarded institutionalized 

е adults. Dissertation Abstr 7 
ШТ) Vol 35(1-A), 285. acts International, 

- Gainotti, С. (Catholic U Clinic for Ме 
Mental Diseases, Rome, Italy) The relationship b ashes 
semantic impairment in comprehension and naming in 
aphasic patients. British Journal of Disorders of Commu- 
nication, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(1), 57-61. —Attempted to 
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determine whether, in aphasia, the Signs of semantic 
impairment that can be observed at the levels of 
language production and of auditory comprehension are 
independent or are reciprocally related. The emission of 
one or more semantic paraphasias in a test of naming 
pictures was considered to indicate a semantic disorder 
at the expressive level, while the number of semantic 
errors occurring in the “verbal sound and meaning 
discrimination test" was retained as an index of the 
defect of semantic discrimination at the receptive level. 
113 unselected aphasic patients were Ss of the research: 
77 of them (68%) showed at least 1 semantic paraphasia 
in the test of naming pictures, whereas 60 (53%) showed 
a pathological number of semantic errors in the test of 
verbal auditory comprehension. The emission of seman- 
йс paraphasias and the impairment of the semantic 
System at the receptive level were strongly related 


Colleen & Jackson, Andrew S. (North 
Texas State U) Influence of tonic neck posture upon 
mental retardates. 
1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 17-22. —60 
mentally retarded students (mean age, 16 yrs, 10 mo) 


4277. Grau, Bebe. (U Rochester) Learning disability: 
Its incidence and Profile in a ini 


1 B. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) Novelty and familiarity as redundant cues 
learning. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 21(2), 289-302. 
— Trained 2 groups of a total of 40 retarded 8-19 yr old 
(CA) Ss—low МА Broup (mean, 3.3 yrs) and a high MA 
group (mean, 5.7 yrs)—on 120 different 2-choice visual 
discrimination problems. For all Ss 60 problems were 
standard 4-trial problems (standard condition), and the 
remaining 60 problems were variants of the Moss- 
Harlow Design—the Ist trial differed from the initia] 2- 
choice trial of the standard condition in that only a single 
stimulus was present, either positive (positive condition) 
or negative (negative condition); both cases were 
followed by 3 trials with both stimuli present. Each S 
received either positive or negative condition problems, 
but not both. An analysis of Trial 2 performance 
revealed that although no interproblem changes in the 
standard condition occurred, there were large initial 
performance differences and large interproblem changes 
In the positive and negative conditions which varied with 
the MA. Initial performance differences are interpreted 
as a differential preference for novel and familiar stimuli 
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in the 2 MA groups. Changes in interproblem perforn 
ance are consistent with. the hypothesis that these MA 


4279. Hamm, Harry 
for Exceptional Children, GA) A comparison betwee 
the WI and WISC-R among educable mentall 
retarded students. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan) 
Vol 13(1), 4-8, 


averaged 7.5 points lower than the WISC FS IQs, with 
similar differences noted for VS and PS scores. There 


—Journal abstract. 

4280. Hoffman, Mary S. (Dallas Academy, TX) A 
learning disability is а symptom, not a disease. 
Academic Therapy, 1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 261-275. —Ar- 
gues that a learning disability is a symptom, not an entity 
in itself, of a disruption in any one or several of the 
Sensory, motor, or integrative mechanisms involved in 
learning. These mechanisms are described (e.g., auditory, 
visual, or speech), and specific treatment strategies for 
deficiencies in these areas are considered. (21 ref) 

4281. Ippolitova, M. V. (Academy of Pedago ical 
Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow, USSR) [Difficul- 
ties in the solution of arithmetic problems experienced 
by children with a delay in psychological development.] 
(Russ) Defektolo; iya, 1974, Vol 1, 3-11. — Compared 20 
Ist graders with, delayed psychological development 
(mean age 9% yrs) and 10 normal Ist graders (mean age, 
over 8 yrs) on their ability to solve problems which 
require Increasing or decreasing a number by several 
units using concrete Objects. Seven problems, were 
presented and any S who could not fulfill a task was 
given prompting questions. Normals showed virtually 

correct performance; 30% of the experimental 
group did Task 1 correctly, this number increasing to 
100% by Tasks 6 and 7. Experimental Ss made use of the 
E’s assistance and did almost as well as normals on 
transfer problems, However, when asked to describe 
what they had done, practically all the normals and very 
few of the experimental Ss succeeded. It is concluded 
that the formation of the concepts “greater than”, and 
“less than” takes place more slowly in children with a 
delay in development and that they have a lower level of 
cognitive functioning. —E. C. Koffman. 

4282. Jakupcak, Michael J. (U Montana) Areas of 
congruence in remedial reading and learning disabili- 
ties. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
155-157. —Based on J. W. Lerners (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 3) discussion of similarities апа differences 
between the fields of learning disabilities and remedial 
reading, several "synergistic" approaches are suggested 
which might maximize the unique contributions of each 
field within a broader, more unified framework. A 
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possible solution to the problems inherent in the lack of 
consensus between the 2 fields regarding definition and 
terminology would be to provide, in as much detail as 
possible, a specific behavioral description of each child's 
particular learning problem. Further refinements of task 
analysis procedures are also suggested, and comments on 
Lerner's suggestion for interdisciplinary training pro- 
grams are presented. —L. Gorsey. 

4283. Kirk, Winifred D. (U Arizona) Symposium No. 
11: Response. The relationship of reading disabilities to 
learning disabilities. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Sum), Vol 9(2) 133-137. —Argues that J. W. 
Lerner's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) categorization of the 
problem of disabled readers into 2 fields of study—read- 
ing and learning disabilities—may have created a 
spurious dichotomy and mispresentation of both fields. 
Problems associated with the distinction between correc- 
tive and remedial reading programs, definitions of 
dyslexia, and the effects of a “learning disabled” label 
are discussed, along with the types of task analysis 
required by both fields and the need for more compre- 
hensive “child analyses” to make an effective match 
between diagnosis and treatment. —L. Gorsey. 

4284. Kline, Lloyd W. Follow the yellow brick road or 
lost in the forest of professional educational argument. 
Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 92), 
167-177. —Points out logical and stylistic inconsistencies 
in J. W. Lerner’s (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) analysis of the 
fields of remedial reading and learning disabilities. Other 
conceptual problems in the paper are examined, includ- 
ing the article’s dependence on superficial distinctions 
between the 2 fields, and its tendency to make sweeping 
generalizations and to quote out of context. The lack of a 
clearcut conceptualization of reading is noted and 
examined in relation to the problem of defining various 
reading problems (e.g., dyslexia). It is concluded that 
more pressing problems exist than those Lerner has 
pointed out in the diagnosis and treatment of reading 
difficulties, particularly the failure to act on the needs of 
the individual learner, and that these should be ad- 
dressed before attempting to resolve only interdiscipli- 
nary conceptual discrepancies. (19 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4285. Lerner, Janet W. (Northeastern Illinois U) 
Response to critics: Reading and learning disabilities. 
Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
179-181. —Responds to the 7 criticisms and/or discus- 
sions of the author’s paper (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) on 
the conceptual similarities and differences between the 
fields of remedial reading and learning disabilities. Seven 
points of interface between the 2 fields that were 
discussed in the original paper are reiterated, and it is 
emphasized that the purpose of the article was to clarify 
the intellectual frameworks and the institutional settings 
of the 2 disciplines, not to test which approach is 
superior. The need for more integration, but not 
consolidation, of the fields to better serve the needs of 
children with reading problems is again stressed. —L, 

геу. 
бов. Lerner, Janet W. (Northeastern Illinois U) 
Remedial reading and learning disabilities: Are they the 

same ог different? Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 119-131. —Examines the nature of 
the controversy and debate concerning children who are 
disabled readers from 2 perspectives—from the field of 
reading and from the field of learning disabilities—and 
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suggests a direction that can encompass the strengths 
and contributions of both disciplines. Four areas of 
difference are discussed: (a) mental processing vs the 
developmental skills approach, (b) remedial reading vs 
psychoeducational treatment, (c) dyslexia or reading 
disability, and (d) views of task analysis. Several 
recommendations are made to integrate these 2 ap- 
proaches to reading problems into a perspective that 
would accommodate both fields of study. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4287. Lesser, Ruth. (U Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng- 
land) Verbal and non-verbal memory components in the 
Token Test. Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 79-85. 
—Experimental results in 42 left-brain-damaged apha- 
sics provide evidence that the Token Test overtaxed the 
reduced auditory verbal sequencing span which is 
characteristic of many of these aphasics. In addition, 
scores from the last section of the test correlated 
significantly with nonverbal measures of visual and 
gestural sequencing span. For both these reasons, it is 
suggested that Token Test results from aphasics do not 
provide material suitable for linguistic analysis. 22 
patients who had right-brain-damage and were not 
aphasic were also impaired on the visual and gestural 
sequencing measures, when compared with 22 non- 
brain-damaged controls, although they performed well 
on verbal sequencing and on the Token Test. (French & 
German summaries) (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4288. Lieber, Carolyn W. & Spitz, Herman H. (E. R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) 
Inference of meaning from syntax structure by 
normal children and retarded adolescents. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 3-12. —Tested 136 
5-12 yr olds and 30 institutionalized adolescents (CA, 
17.11 yrs; MA, 9.18 yrs) on R. W. Brown's (see PA, Vol 
33:1141) task developed to assess ability to infer 
nonsense word meanings from syntactic clues. Response 
accuracy for the normal Ss was consistently low from 5 
to 8 yrs of age, after which it increased steeply. However, 
accuracy levels were markedly below those reported by 
Brown and raise questions concerning his finding that 
young children are largely successful in using the 
grammatical context of new words to guess their 
meaning. Performance of retarded Ss did not parallel 
that of normal Ss and on 2 of the 3 parts of speech their 
performance fell below MA expectations, a result 
attributed to their deficient generalization ability. 
—Journal summary. ; 

4289. List, Lynne. (Coll of the Virgin Islands St 
Thomas) Much ado about something: ү logic. 
Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
139-143. — Presents a refinement of J. W. Lerner's (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) categorization of the problem of 
children. with reading problems. Lerner's theory that 
these children should be studied from 2 perspectives. 
those of reading and learning disabilities, is clarified, and 
overlapping problem areas between the 2 fields are 
examined. Several conceptual discrepancies are also 
pointed out in view of Lerner's assumption of common- 
ality between the fields. The need to conduct further 
interdisciplinary training and research programs in th 
= Э Р disabilities is stressed. — /. Gorsey. z 

} nik, Alan J.; Franzini, Louis 7 2299 
со L. (San Diego State U) Acquisition of cones 
children as a function of type of modeling, rule 
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verbalization, and observer gender. American Journal о, 

Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 620-628. —А 
4-factor repeated measures design was established to 
determine (a) whether or not trainable mentally retarded 
(TMR) children could acquire a novel rule-governed 
concept via modeling, and (b) the effects of type of 
modeling demonstration, verbal rule provision, and 
Observer gender on concept matching and transfer b 

TMR children. 24 male and 24 female TMR children 
(mean IQ 44 and mean MA 5.67 yrs) were divided into 4 
Broups, each equated by stratified assignment on IQ and 
MA. One male and one female Broup were randomly 
selected to observe a live female model present (a) 
massed-demonstration trials while vebalizing the con- 
cept, (b) massed trials without the concept being 
verbalized, (c) distributed-demonstration trials with the 
conceptual verbalization, and (d) distributed trials 
without conceptual verbalization. Ss were then presented 
with 3 transfer tasks, successively requiring a greater 
degree of generalization from the demonstration task. It 
was found that TMR children could acquire and transfer 
the complex concept via modeling. Distributed demon- 
strations yielded better initial Tesponse matching, while 
massed demonstrations led to better transfer. Rule 
provision facilitated transfer for massed-demonstration 
groups and facilitated matching for the male distributed- 
trials groups. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4291. Merenda, Peter F. (U Rhode Island) A model 
for explaining learning problems in young children. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 522. —Con- 
ducted а study with 821 Ss to determine the degree to 
which empirical data fit the Rhode Island Pupil 
Identification Scale, a behavior Observation scale used 
by teachers in primary grades. Highly consistent results, 
month to month throughout the academic year, were 
obtained both by applying component analysis and 
factor analysis to the data, and the factorial structure of 
the scale is presented. —Journal abstract. 

4292. Newcomer, Phyllis. (U Texas) Symposium No. 
11: Response. Learning disabilities: An educator’s 
perspective. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), 
Vol 9(2), 145-149. —Considers that J. W. Lerner’s (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) conceptualization of the fields of 
remedial reading (RR) and learning disabilities, (LD) 
and the place of children with reading problems within 
these 2 areas may not accurately reflect the current status 
of the LD field їп education. А critical analysis of each 
of Lerner's premises for differentiating between the roles 
of LD and RR specialists is presented, and issues related 
to etiology, diagnosis, and intervention are examined. It 
is concluded that the functions of the RR and LD 
specialists do not overlap, although there is a need for 
more cooperative research, treatment, and training 
programs conducted by professionals in both fields. —7- 
Gorsey. 

4293. O'Brien, Maureen & Schofield, Leon J. (Hobart 
& William Smith Coll) The effects of positive and 
negative reinforcement in manual dexterity testing. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
74-77. —Assessed the effects of positive, negative, and 
neutral (control) reinforcement conditions upon the 
manual dexterity test scores of 18 mentally retarded 
adults (mean IQ, 68) in a sheltered workshop setting. 
Results show positively reinforced Ss required less total 
time to complete the task, but spent less actual time on 
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the task than controls. Results Suggest current testing 
procedures with retardates may give correct indication of 
their functioning under neutral conditions, but are likely 
to underestimate their abilities under more positively 
reinforced conditions. Perhaps testing under both neutral 
and positive conditions might provide an estimate of 
current functioning and potential functioning and result 
in more useful information for purposes of training and 
placement. Negative reinforcement does not seem to 
improve or diminish performance when compared with 
no reinforcement. —Journal summary. 

4294. Reiser, Karen; Whitcomb, Charles; Robinson, 
Ken & MacKenzie, Malcolm R. (U California Medical 
School, Davis) T and B lymphocytes in patients with 
Down's syndrome. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 613-619. —Individuals with 
Down's syndrome are thought to have abnormalities of 
immune function. Studies were performed to quantify 
the number of peripheral blood T and B lymphocytes 
and serum immunoglobulins in 12 individuals and 12 
control Ss matched for sex and age. Hepatitis B antigen 
and antithyroglobulin antibodies as markers of possible 
immune dysfunction were determined. The numbers of 
circulating T and B cells, and the level of serum 
immunoglobulins in children with Down's syndrome did 
not differ from those in nonretarded control children. 
Circulating hepatitis B antigen and antithyroglobulin 
antibodies were not present. These studies indicate that 
quantitative abnormalities of T and B cells are not 
present in children with Down's syndrome. The data do 
not exclude the existence of qualitative abnormalities, 
(40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4295. Rudel, Rita С. & Denckla, Martha B. (Columbia 
U Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) Relationship of IQ and 
reading score to visual, spatial, and temporal matching 
tasks. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 
9(3), 169-178. —Tested the ability of 51 normal and 23 
learning disabled 7-12 yr olds to match spatially 
arranged patterns of dots as well as sequences of light 
flashes within a single modality, vision. Normal and 
experimental Ss found it easiest to match spatial patterns 
with each other. The other tasks were more difficult for 
both, particularly when sequential flashes of light were 
presented first and had to be matched to other flashes of 
light or to a spatial pattern. The performance of normal 
Ss was significantly better than that of the learning 
disabled. Only the condition which required matching 
from sequence to pattern correlated with reading age 
among the learning disabled. Only those matching tasks 
which involved sequencing correlated with WISC Per- 
formance and Full Scale IQ, while none of them 
correlated with WISC Verbal IQ. The oldest normal Ss 
performed better on all tasks than younger ones, 
particularly Surpassing younger Ss on matching a 
temporal standard and a spatial comparison. The oldest 
learning disabled Ss did not perform significantly better 
than the youngest. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4296. Schwartz Melvin L.; Gilroy, John & Lynn, 
George. (Wayne State U Medical School) Neuropsycho- 
logical and psychosocial implications of spelling deficit 
in adulthood: A case report. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 144-148. — Presents the 
case of a male machinist who, at age 43, first sought ир 
for a life-long spelling disability. Unable to establisl 
written communication with friends and unfulfilled in his 
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occupation, he compensated by becoming an avid reader 
of complex fiction and nonfiction. Coincidentally, he 
was being treated in psychotherapy for a characterologi- 
cal neurosis manifested as the fading facade of a 
“scholar.” Evaluation with neuropsychological and other 
tests (including the WAIS and Wide Range Achievement 
Test), neurological examination including EEG, and 
neuroaudiological tests suggested a disorder of revisual- 
izing or decoding visual symbols of verbal and numerical 
type. This case underscores the social implications for 
adulthood of an undiagnosed and untreated spelling 
disorder and focuses attention on the role of cerebral 
dysfunction їп some cases of spelling disability. 
—Journal abstract. 

4297. Senf, Gerald M. (U Illinois) Now whom would 
you hire to teach a failing reader? Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 151-154. — Discusses T 
W. Lerners (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) analysis of 
similarities and differences between the fields of learning 
disabilities and remedial reading. Six issues that Lerner's 
paper apparently neglected to examine are evaluated, 
and the finding of no interdisciplinary commonality is 
disputed. It is suggested that an organizational psycholo- 
gy framework might be suitable for reexamining the 
structure, goals, and responsibilities of each field. —L. 
Gorsey. 

4298. Shyevchyenko, S. G. (Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow, USSR) [Knowl- 
edge of commonplace matters in 1st grade children 
with a delay in psychological development.] (Russ) 
Defektologiya, 1974, Vol 1, 19-26. —Compared knowl- 
edge of commonplace matters in 20 Ist grade Ss with 
delayed psychological development (DPDs) and 20 
normal Ist grade Ss. In Study 1, Ss were asked questions 
about their parents’ jobs. 81% of the answers by normals 
were correct or almost correct, as were, 61% of the 
answers by DPDs. In Study 2, Ss were asked questions to 
ascertain their mastery of the concepts of Ist name, 

atronymic, and last name. 80% of the normals, but only 
15% of the DPDs gave complete answers. Training was 
given in how to form a patronymic to Ss who needed it. 
The normals understood quickly, but the DPDs required 
many repetitions and for some it was necessary to use 
special training methods. —E. C. Koffman. 

4299. Tsypina, N. A. (Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow, USSR) [The 
comprehension by 1st grade children with a delay in 
psychological development of a story which was read to 
them.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1974, Vol 1, 11-19. —Com- 
pared reading comprehension of 11 , students with, 
delayed psychological development with that of 11 
normal Ist graders and 11 mentally retarded 2nd graders. 
E asked Ss what they know about dandelions, read a 
story about dandelions to them, had them retell the 
story, questioned them about the story, and again asked 
them what they know about dandelions. Before hearing 
the story none of the Ss knew that dandelions open in the 
morning and close at night. In first retelling the story, Ss 
with delayed development reproduced as many semanti- 
cally meaningful parts of it as did the normals, their 
performance being much superior to that of the mentally 
retarded. However, when Ss told for the 2nd time what 

they knew about dandelions, 9 normals, but no children 
with delayed development, knew when dandelions open 
and close. It is concluded that the accurate first retelling 
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of the story by the Ss with delayed development 
demonstrated only formal memorizing of what they had 
heard, not true understanding. —E. C. Koffman. 

4300. West, Dorris E. (North Texas State U) The 
relationship between intelligence structure and psycho- 
linguistic abilities in learning-disabled children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 
202-203. 

4301. Wiig, Elisabeth H. (Boston U) Language 
disabilities of adolescents: Implications for diagnosis 
and remediation. British Journal of Disorders of Commu- 
nication, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(1), 3-17. —Integrates the 
results of investigations of the language abilities of 
learning-disabled adolescents. The findings indicate that 
adolescents with specific learning disorders may demon- 
strate (a) cognitive-semantic and Bags processing 
deficits characterized by delays in the acquisition of 
linguistic rules and syntactic maturity and in cognitive 
and logical pos or (b) dysnomia characterized by 
verbal paraphasias and reduced speed and accuracy of 
retrieval of verbal labels, verbal associations, syntactic 
structures. Tests are discussed which may be used to 
assess the language processing and production abilities 
of adolescents. The tests focus on the evaluation of (a) 
cognitive-semantic processing, (b) linguistic processing, 
(c) productive control of linguistic structures, and (d) 
convergent and divergent semantic production. Implica- 
tions for remedial intervention are discussed. The current 
data suggest that intervention may be required to (a) 
increase the efficiency of short-term memory, (b) 
facilitate the acquisition and productive control of 
syntactic structures and complex sentence transforma- 
tions and syntactic structures from long-term memory. 
Remedial objectives and strategies are discussed against 
a background of relevant theoretical data. (2 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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, 4302. Brady, John P. & Berson, Janet. (U Pennsylva- 
nia Hosp) Stuttering, dichotic listening, and cerebral 
dominance. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 32(11), 1449-1452. —35 fully rightsided stutterers 
and 35 fully rightsided nonstutterers were administered a 
dichotic listening task to test hypotheses that stutterers 
have incomplete cerebral lateralization or reversed 
lateralization of speech function, or both. An assumption 
of the procedure is that a right-ear preference indicates 
left cerebral dominance for speech. Six stutterers and no 
nonstutterers showed a reversal (i.e. а left-ear prefer- 
ence). As a group, the remaining stutterers who showed 
no such reversal were the same as nonstutterers in the 
magnitude of the right-ear preference. This suggests that 
a subset of stutterers may have an anomaly in the 
lateralization of speech functions. A nonsignificant 
tendency emerged for stutterers to show smaller be- 
tween-ear differences on the test, consistent with the 
pe ae а E have less or incomplete 

ion of speech functi 
re) fura oe nction than nonstutterers. (19 
03. Brown, Betty B. (Victoria U Мапс 
England) Language vulnerability, speech PER 
therapeutic intervention. British Journal of Disorders of 
pace а 1976(Apr), Vol 11(1), 43-56. —Notes 
t during the process of speech acquisition all children 
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are vulnerable to linguistic mishap. While most children 
transcend the vulnerable periods without breakdown, 
others may be unable to do so because of the coincidence 
of events or the particular interaction between circum- 
Stances and disposition. In these cases there may be 
ensuing speech delay or deviation. It is believed that the 
clues for remedy lie in the language behavior of the child. 
Reference is made to a small study undertaken with a 
view to distinguishing at an early age between delay and 
deviation in emerging phonology and syntax. Implica- 
tions for therapy are discussed. — Journal abstract. 

4304. Khavin, A. B. (Public Health Administration of 
the Moscow Municipal Executive Committee Speech 
Ctr, USSR) [Personality reactions to a communication 
disorder.] (Russ) TERME о 1974, Vol 1, 26-29. 
—Assessed the influence of the introversion-extraversion 
personality dimension on evaluation of the severity of 
stuttering. 82 stutterers, 18-30 yrs old, were divided into 
9 groups (7-14 Ss per group) for therapy. After meeting 
for 2 mo, each S was asked to evaluate the speech of all 
the members of his group on a 5-point scale, with 5 
representing the worst possible degree of stuttering. Each 
S was also administered the social introversion scale of 
the MMPI. Of 39 Ss with an introversion-extraversion 
score above 60, indicating marked introversion, 28 gave 
their group a mean rating which was lower than that 
Biven by the whole group. Of 43 Ss withan introversion- 
extraversion score of 60 or below, 28 gave their group 
à mean rating which was higher than that given by the 
whole group. The tendency of introverts to minimize the 
severity of others’ Stuttering and of extraverts to 


exaggerate it was statistically significant 
(p < .0001).—E. C. Koffman. 
4305. Sasanuma, Sumiko & Monoi, Hisako. (Tokyo 


Metropolitan Inst of Gerontology, Japan) The syndrome 
of Gogi (word-meaning) aphasia: Selective impairment 
of Kanji processing. Neurology, 1975(Jul), Vol 25(7), 
627-632. —T. Imura (1943) described an aphasic 
syndrome shown by Japanese patients and designated it 
as Gogi (“word-meaning”) aphasia. Salient features are 
selective impairment of processing kanji or Chinese 
characters and difficulty in finding access to the lexicon 
in both production and reception, with preservation of 
processing kana or phonetic Signs, and fluent oral 
repetition. The case of a 29-yr-old male patient with his 
syndrome is presented, with emphasis on the nature of 
his kanji impairment. Cases of Gogi aphasia in the 
literature are reviewed and contrasted to cases of Broca’s 
aphasia with selective impairment of kana processing. 
Implications for a neurolinguistic model of language 
processing in aphasia are discussed. —Journal abstract. 
4306. Shelton, Ralph L.; Johnson, Anita & 
William B. (U Arizona) Variability in judgments of 
articulation when observer listens repeatedly to the 
same phone. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1), 327-332. —Studied variability in articulation 
judgments made by 4 graduate students in speech 
pathology who listened to repetitions of the same 
stimulus. First, Ss listened to 6 tapes, each of which 
contained 90 repetitions of the syllables /sa/ and /rk/. 
The /s/ and /r/ in 2 of the syllables were correctly 
articulated, in 2 they were moderately distorted, and in2 
they were severely distorted. The speakers were children 
with articulation problems. A total of 24 sets of 
judgments were obtained. For 3 sets, Ss frequently 
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shifted between assessment of the 
incorrect. Each of 3 taj 
judges (also graduate 


phone as correct and 
pes was then evaluated by 5 of 15 
students). Two tapes were reused 
from the Ist part of the study, and a new tape with 90 
Tepetition of /is/ was also used. No judge listened to 
more than 1 tape. More judges reported 12 or more shifts 
in the 2nd portion of the study than in the Ist. It is 
concluded that S’s consistency should be investigated in 
the situation where a series of similar misarticulations of 
Phones from the same phoneme is evaluated. —Journal 
abstract. 

4307. Stanton, Ann M. A qualitative assessment of 
comprehension and imitation in language-delayed pre- 
school children in comparison with normal children of 
the same age. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(1), 63-71. —Compre- 
hension of specific linguistic structures and contexts is 
extremely important, particularly in the language-de- 
layed child, but is often overlooked in assessing compre- 
hension of total utterances. A group of 25 language- 
delayed preschool children were compared with a 
normal group of 25 on various measures of linguistic 
structure both in comprehension and imitation tasks, A 
qualitative analysis of the resultant data was made, and a 
further attempt to analyze response patterns in terms of 
possible cognitive strategies being used. The hypothesis 
that the language-delayed child might not have the same 
capacity for language comprehension as the normal child 
was not supported, although different effects of changes 
in linguistic structure and context were found in the 2 
groups. (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 
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4308. Amante, Dominic. (Western Michigan U) 
Visual-motor malfunction, ethnicity, and social-class 
position. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 
9(3), 247-259. —Studied a total of 508 Afro-, Spanish-, 
and Anglo-Americans to test the hypotheses that (a) 
tates of CNS damage or dysfunction in Anglo-American 
children are inversely correlated with socioeconomic 
status (SES) and (b) rates of CNS damage or dysfunction 
vary by ethnic group membership with SES controlled. 
The Bender-Gestalt (BG) membership was used to 
diagnose neurological status, and SES was measured by 
the Hollingshead Index of Social Position. Results 
indicate that SES and ethnicity were central sociological 
parameters related to the ecological distribution of CNS 
pathology in the Ss. Performance on the test showed little 
relationship with such factors as family size, ordinal 
position of. the child, religion of the family, and reported 
complications of pregnancy, labor, and delivery. Young- 
er (aged 14-19 yrs) and older (aged 35 or older) women 
had children who exhibited a higher error frequency on 
the BG as compared with children born to women 
between these ages ranges. (54 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4309. Baturić, P. (Medical Ctr for Mental Н: giene, 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Zadar, Yugoslavia) [A case 
of post-coital depressive states with twilight states and 
suicidal attempts.] (Srer) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 
20(2), 143-147. —Briefly presents the case of a 45-yr-old 
man with postcoital depression and Tepeated suicide 
attempts, S was first observed in 1964. Treatment with 
hydantal, begun 2 yrs after onset of the disorder, was 
effective and has been continued. EEG records from 
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1965 and 1970 indicate that the case is to be classified 
medically as a reflex epilepsy and phenomenologically as 
an instance of “psychic attacks." — English summary. 

4310. Black, F. William. (Louisiana State U Medical 
Ctr, Neuropsychology Lab) Cognitive, academic, and 
behavioral findings in children with suspected and 
documented neurological dysfunction. Journal of Learn- 
ing Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 182-187. —Made 
intellectual, perceptual, academic, and behavioral com- 
parisons for matched samples of 50 elementary school 
children with suspected and documented neurological 
dysfunction (mean age range, 98-104 mo). All Ss were 
tested on the WISC, Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception, and Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Significant differences were obtained on most intellectu- 
al variables, with all comparisons favoring suspected 
neurological dysfunction Ss. Samples did not differ 
appreciably on perceptual, academic, and 2 of 3 behavior 
variables, suggesting that the pattern of performance for 
the 2 samples in areas highly relevant for education was 
similar. WISC Verbal-Performance discrepancies ex- 
ceeding 15 points were relatively good predictors of 
documented neurological dysfunction. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4311. Brekke, Beverly; Johnson, Lamont & Williams, 
John D. (U North Dakota) Conservation of weight and 
the motorically handicapped. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 389-393. —Administered 
conservation of weight tasks to 87 motorically handi- 
capped (mean CA, 178:83 mo; mean IQ, 85.86) and 112 
normal (mean CA, 124.43 mo; mean IQ, 110.00). An 
analysis of covariance was used to test the difference in 
conservation for the 2 groups, covarying CA and IQ. 
After the removal of CA and IQ, a significant difference 
between the 2 groups remained. Results show that 
motorically handicapped Ss had a lower degree of 
conservation and attained conservation at a later CA 
than did normal Ss. —Journal abstract. 

4312. Brodsky, Lewis & Zuniga, Jorge. (Sinai Hosp, 
Detroit, MI) Nitrous oxide: A psychotogenic agent. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 
185-188. —Presents the case of a 32-yr-old man who 
developed psychotic and toxic-organic features following 
6 mo of almost daily inhalation of nitrous oxide. 
Psychological testing, which included the WAIS, MMPI, 
and the Rorschach, in addition to various neurophysio- 
logical measures, pointed strongly toward an organic 
substrate. A mechanism for the psychotogenic effect of 
nitrous oxide is postulated, and the need for more 
intensive follow-up studies involving the psychic effects 
of this compound is emphasized. —Journal summary. 

4313. Brooks, D. N. & Baddeley, A. D. (Southern 
General Hosp, Glasgow, Scotland) What can amnesic 
patients learn? Neuropsychologia, 1976, Vol 14(1), 
111-122. —Long-term learning abilities of 5 17-49 yr old 
amnesic patients were investigated and compared with 
those of 5 nonamnesic controls of same age and IQ 
ranges, on tasks ranging from verbal paired-associate 
learning and free recall, to pursuit rotor performance. On 
verbal long-term memory, amnesics, as expected, showed 
a severe deficit, but on perceptual-motor learning 

(Porteus maze, jigsaw puzzle assembly, and pursuit rotor) 
the deficit was considerably less severe, with a complete- 
ly normal performance on pursuit rotor and only a mild 
deficit on Porteus maze time and error scores. Results 
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suggest not only that deficits in amnesia may be less 
global than suspected, but also that test measured on an 
error criterion may show impairment in amnesic pa- 
tients, while those measured in terms of time may not. 
(French & German summaries) (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4314. Celesia, Gastone С. & Rong-Chi Chen. (U 
Wisconsin Ctr for Health Sciences, Madison) Parame- 
ters of spikes in human epilepsy. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 277-281. —Studied the 
parameters of 600 spikes in 100 epileptic patients. Spikes 
were subdivided morphologically into monophasic 
spikes, diphasic spikes, spike-slow wave complexes, 
polyspike-slow wave complexes, and spike followed by 
spike. Polarity, amplitude, duration, and sequence were 
analyzed. 88% of spikes were negative. 98% of spikes 
were 30% above the background activity. Spike duration 
was 9-200 msec, with a mean of 45.06. 75% of spikes 
were followed by a deflection lasting 130-200 msec. No 
evidence was found for the differentiation of sharp waves 
from spikes. —Journal summary. 

4315. Chappell, Neena L. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Awareness of death in the disengagement 
theory: A conceptualization and an empirical investiga- 
tion. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 
325-343. —Reviews the literature on awareness of death 
in the disengagement theory of aging, the variable 
purported to trigger the disengagement process. Two 
components of awareness of death emerge: the knowl- 
edge of impending death and the meaning that this 
knowledge has for the individual’s future. The empirical 
literature is reviewed for a clarification of these compo- 
nents and to examine the indicators other authors have 
employed. Results of an empirical investigation among 
40 hospitalized elderly persons are presented. Findings 
reveal that this sample was characterized by their 
knowledge of their death and a readiness to die. 
Approximately half of them viewed themselves as having 
a future but only a time for waiting until death, while the 
other half saw themselves with a future for continued 
living. No relationship was found between these different 
attitudes towards the future and various measures of 
psychological disengagement; however, they were related 
to specific social activity and interaction dimensions of 
social disengagement, which was interpreted in terms of 
their implicit continuity through time and lack of 
continuity through time of experiences, and their 
involvement inside the hospital world vs involvement 
outside the hospital world. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4316. Cuk, S. et al. (Braća dr Sobol General Hosp, 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Rijeka, Yugoslavia) [Epileptic 
manifestations in alcoholics.] (Srcr) Neuropsihijatrija, 
1972, Vol 20(2), 149-154. —Discusses alcoholic epilepsy: 
its features and frequency, and the mechanism of 
interrelations between the 2 disorders. In a series of 659 
alcoholic patients, 3.5% had epilepsy. This is considered 
a double illness and the opinion is expressed that the 
spread of alcoholism will probably increase the number 
of epileptics. (59 tef) —English summary. 
нед. д Dubrey, Rita J. & Terrill, Laura A. (St Mary's 

osp, Amsterdam, NY) The loneliness of the dying 
резот An exploratory study. Omega: Journal of Death 

Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 357-371. —Interviewed 50 
foe ill cancer patients (35 of whom were over age 

) to learn of their possible feelings of loneliness, the 
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nature of important and sustaining relationships, and the 
effect of illnéss upon their lives. Most did not report 
loneliness as such; among those who did, the night time 
was most frequently the occasion for sense of loneliness. 
The nurse was not viewed as a reliever of loneliness; 
instead, patients tended to seek sleep as refuge. Most of 
the patients’ interpersonal Support came from the family, 
and most of their own concerns centered around the 
family and the possibility of going home again. Findings 
Suggest that the experience of being seriously ill leads 
many patients to view life differently, that maintenance 
of hope remains very important to the terminally ill, that 
increasing dependency on others is a cause of much 
concern, and that religious faith often takes on a new 
dimension under these circumstances. —Journal abstract. 

4318. Faires, Wesley L. & Lankford, Sidonie E. 
(Wichita State U) Auditory frequency and intensity 
discrimination ability of cerebral palsied children. 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 11(1), 73-80. —Evaluated the auditory frequency 
discrimination (AFD) and auditory intensity discrimina- 
tion (AID) ability of 26 cerebral palsied Ss (CPs) 7-11 
yrs old and compared it with the AFD and AID of 58 
normal Ss. The AFD ability of the CPs was significantly 
inferior to that of the normal Ss when comparison was 
made using both CA and MA. The AID ability of the 
CPs was significantly inferior to that of the normal Ss 
only when the groups were compared by CA; compari- 
son by MA showed a nonsignificant difference, Results 
Suggest that further investigation should pursue the 
influence of inferior AFD and AID on the ability to 
Process sophisticated language information. —Journal 
abstract. 

4319. Feingold, Ben F. (Kaiser-Permanente Medical 
Ctr, San Francisco, CA) Hyperkinesis and learning 
disabilities linked to artificial food flavors and colors. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1975(May), Vol 75(5), 
797-803. —Discusses the link of hyperkinesis (hyperki- 
netic impulse syndrome or hyperactivity) and learning 
disabilities (H-LD) to artificial food flavors and colors. 
The incidence of H-LD, reactions to additives, the 
nature and characteristics of H-LD, and an elimination 
diet are described. (17 ref) 

4320. Ford, Charles V.; Bray, George A. & Swerdloff, 
Ronald S. (U California, Harbor General Hosp Campus, 
Los Angeles) A psychiatric study of patients referred 
with a diagnosis of hypoglycemia. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 290-294. —Five-hr 
oral glucose tolerance tests (GTTs) differentiated 30 
20-67 yr old patients who considered themselves 
hypoglycemic into 3 major groups:: those who had 
reactive. hypoglycemia, those who were normal, and 
those who had diabetes. Clinical psychiatric evaluation 
and MMPI testing revealed that half of the patients were 
experiencing a current psychiatric disorder, usually 
depression. Hysterical personality traits were also noted 
in many of the patients. The idea that reactive hypogly- 
cemic patients have specific personality characteristics 
was not substantiated. It is hypothesized that some 
patients with psychiatric illness may have their symp- 
toms erroneously attributed to incidental СТТ findings. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4321. Fuller, Gerald & Friedrich, Douglas. (Central 
Michigan U) A diagnostic approach to differentiate 
brain-damaged from non-brain-damaged adolescents. 
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Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
361-363. —Using the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
(MPD) and 2 predictive techniques (Actuarial Table 
diagnosis and multiple discriminate analysis), high hit 
rates (high .70 and .80s) were found to differentiate 106 
brain-damaged from 135 non-brain-damaged adoles- 
cents. Findings support the notion that the MPD is a 
sensitive diagnostic tool to assess brain dysfunction. 
—Journal summary. 

4322. Gordon, Wayne A. et al. (New York U Medical 
Ctr, Inst of Rehabilitation Medicine) Behavioral corre- 
lates of the coronary profile. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 343-347. —In a double- 
blind study 3 psychological tasks (Multiple Affect 
Adjective Check List, People Test, and a 42-item Q-sort) 
were given to 62 self-referred middle-class males and 14 
high and 11 low coronary risk Ss and 21 post-myocardial 
infarction patients were identified. Coronary risk was 
defined by the M. M. Gertler et al (1967) profile score. 
Simultaneous examination of the data from all 3 tasks 
allowed the derivation of multiple response patterns. 
This analysis resulted in the correct classification of 92% 
(23 of 25) of the healthy Ss. (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

4323. Gretzler, Alice F. (U Michigan) The use of the 
Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale in comparison with the Stanford Binet Form 
L-M in diagnosing children with central nervous system 
dysfunctioning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 257-258. 

4324. Hobson, J. Allan. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Ctr, Boston) Dreaming sleep attacks and 
desynchronized sleep enhancement. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1421-1424. —The 
case history of a 54-yr-old male shows that when central 
neurologic signs were localized to the vestibular region of 
the S’s brainstem and cerebellum, he experienced 
frequent awakenings from nocturnal sleep and daytime 
sleep attacks with hallucinosis. Sleep attacks were 
characterized by lid fluttering and closure, upward 
turning of the eyes, REMs, myoclonic twitching of all 
extremities, and loss of consciousness, lasting 1-2 min 
and aborted by Strong sensory stimulation. At their 
termination, reports of hallucinoid imagery were given. 
Ina sleep record of 6.5 hrs, there were 2.2 hrs awake 
(34%), 43 hrs desynchronized sleep (66%), and a 
complete absence of synchronized sleep. Reports of 
hallucinoid imagery were given after awakenings from 
desynchronized sleep. Findings support the hypotheses 
that desynchronized sleep is normally under brainstem 
control and that some types of narcolepsy may be 
pathophysiologically related to desynchronized sleep. 
—Journal abstract. 

4325. Howard, John H.; Cunningham, David A. & 
Rechnitzer, Peter A. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Health patterns associated with Type A 
behavior: A managerial population. Journal of Human 
Stress, 1976(Mar), Vol 2(1), 24-31. —Type A Behavior is 
a behavioral syndrome found to be related to coronary 
heart disease and characterized by excessive drive, 
ambition, and competitiveness. Approximately 236 
managers from 12 different Canadian companies were 
examined for this syndrome and for known risk factors 
in coronary heart disease (blood pressure, cholesterol, 
triglycerides, uric acid, smoking, and fitness). Ss exhibit- 
ing extreme Type A Behavior (Type Ai) showed 
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significantly higher blood pressure (systolic and diastol- 
ic) higher cholesterol and triglyceride levels. A greater 
percentage of these individuals were cigarette smokers. 
On serum uric acid there were no differences. In each age 
group (0-30, 31-40, 41—50, 51—55, 56 and older), Type 
A's were less interested in exercise, although differences 
in cardio-respiratory fitness were found only in the oldest 
age group. Type A Behavior also was related to age, 
education, company growth rates, and stress symptoms. 
Overall, the Type Аз were found to be higher on a 
number of risk factors known to be associated with 
coronary heart disease. With regard to the Type Aj's 
(individuals with less developed Type A Behavior), 
findngs are not conclusive. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4326. Jones, D. P. et al. (St Bartholomew's Hosp, 
London, England) The contingent negative variation 
and psychological findings in chronic hepatic encephal- 
opathy. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiolo- 
gy, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 661-665. — Early diagnosis of 
chronic hepatic encephalopathy (CHE) in the latent 
stage, before the appearance of clinical signs, should 
reduce both morbidity and mortality since deterioration 
is often preventable by treatment. Since existing diagnos- 
tic procedures are seen as inadequate, an investigation 
was conducted of a test in which morphine was used as a 
provocative agent and any resulting change in cerebral 
function assessed by measurement of the contingent 
negative variation (CNV) in conjunction with a psycho- 
logical trail test. 26 patients, 6 of whom had clinically 
overt CHE, were studied. A significant correlation was 
found between the change in CNV amplitude with 
morphine and the initial CNV amplitude, consistent with 
the theoretical model of J. J. Tecce (see PA, Vol 48:382). 
However, the CNV and trail test results generally did not 
allow even those patients with overt CHE to be 
distinguished, and it is concluded that it is unlikely that 
differing degrees of latent CHE could be detected. 
(French summary) —Journal summary. 

4327. Krstić, S. (U Belgrade Medical School, Neuro- 
psychiatric Clinic, Yugoslavia) [Symptomatic epilepsy 
and the alcoholic encephalopathies.] (Srcr) Neuropsihija- 
trija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 185-190.—Reports on studies of 61 
male patients with alcoholic encephalopathies,' hospital- 
ized 1960-1969 in the Neuropsychiatric Clinic in 
Belgrade. More than !4 of these patients showed 
epileptic manifestations. The age range was 21-60 yrs 
and all had been alcoholics for at least 10 yrs. The 
clinical form of symptomatic epilepsy was usually the 
grand mal type. Causes included polyvitamin deficiency, 
atrophy and degeneration of cerebral processes, dis- 
turbed vascularization, anoxemia of the brain, metabolic 
dysfunction, and head injuries. The symptomatic epilep- 
sy of these patients could be controlled through therapy 
with antiepileptics. — English summary. 

4328. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U) The auditory 
characteristics of tinnitus resulting from cerebral 
injury. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 51(1), 
54-67. —A study of 6 patients with tinnitus resulting 
from head injuries indicated that tinnitus of central 
origin seems to have the same auditory characteristics as 
external sounds normally generated; by contrast, tinnitus 
of peripheral origin does not participate in the same 
forms of binaural interaction. The different characteris- 
tics of these 2 forms of tinnitus are the basis for the 
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conflicting claims in the literature about the auditory 
characteristics of tinnitus. 

4329. Lawall, John. (St Mary's Hosp & Health Ctr, 
Mental Health Services, Tucson, AZ) Psychiatric pres- 
entations of seizure disorders. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 321-323. —Notes that 
seizure disorders may be present withsigns andsymptoms 
that are usually associated with psychiatric disorders. 
Physicians are cautioned to be alert to this possibility; 
they should use careful history taking in conjunction 
with EEGs to avoid misdiagnosing certain cases of 
psychomotor, petit mal, and grand mal epilepsy. Case 
histories of a 26-yr-old man and a 29-yr-old woman, and 
an 18-yr-old girl are presented. —Journal abstract. 

4330. Moulton, Robert D. & Beasley, Daniel S. 
(Lamar U) Verbal coding strategies used by hearing- 
impaired individuals. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1975(Sep), Vol 18(3), 559-570. —Used a 
paired-associate verbal learning task to determine the 
type of perceptual coding strategies hearing-impaired 
persons use in auditory perceptual processing of lan- 
guage. Ss were 26 students, with a mean age of 18 yrs, in 
a program for the severely learning impaired. 4 lists of 
word pairs were devised, whereby the word pairs in each 
list were characterized as sharing either similar sign- 
similar meaning, dissimilar sign-similar meaning, similar 
sign-dissimilar meaning, or dissimilar sign-dissimilar 
meaning. Ss were required to replace the missing word 
associated with the word pairs. Results show that, while 
Ss were able to code the verbal material on both a sign 
basis and a semantic basis, the semantic coding strategy 
appeared to be more efficient than the sign coding 
strategy. Findings are related to earlier investigations 
and are explained according to a theoretical model of 
perception. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4331. Nastovié, I. (U Belgrade Medical School, 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Yugoslavia) [Pathogenesis of 
affective epilepsy in the light of depth psychology.] 
(Srer) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 155-159. —In 
affective or hystero-epilepsy the emotions play a causa- 
tive role. The attitudes of classic psychiatry toward 
affective epilepsy are predominantly negative, but 
dynamic psychiatry takes a Positive attitude toward this 
disorder. In 1918 W, Stekel advanced his theory that 
epileptics are latent criminals in whom the attack 
Tepresents a substitute for the crime. Freud distinguished 
between organic and affective epilepsy; in the former, 
the patient has an organic disease, while in the latter he is 
а neurotic. Freud explained the pathogenesis of affective 
epilepsy as follows: the attack has the value of punish- 
ment for the guilt of wishing death to someone (most 
often father or mother), so that by identification with 
that person the aggressiveness is turned towards the self 
in the form of the epileptic attack, which symbolizes the 
wanted death. L. Szondi provided experimental confir- 
mation for Freud’s postulate, and his test can also assist 
in the differential diagnosis of organic and affective 
epilepsy; in the latter, affective disorders are primary and 
ego disorders are secondary, whereas in neurosis and 
schizophrenia ego has a central role. (20 ref) —English 
Summary. 

4332. Perez, Francisco 1; Gay, Joe R. & 

Ronald L. (Baylor Coll of Мешошу) WAIS Bero 
2, neurologically impaired aged. Psychological Reports, 
975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1043-1047. —Investigated the 


WAIS performance of 42 45-85 yr old inpatients with 
multi-infarct dementia, dementia due to Alzheimer's 
disease, or vertebrobasilar insufficiency with dementia. 
Significant differences were found between patients with 
vertebrobasilar insufficiency and multiple-infarctions vs 
neuronal atrophy of the Alzheimer type. The group with 
Alzheimer's disease performed significantly lower on all 
subtests. There were no significant differences between 
the 2 cerebrovascular disease groups. A discriminant 
function analysis classified 7475 of the patients correctly 
based on the individual WAIS scores. A step-wise 
regression analysis ranked Block Design and Similarities 
as the best discriminators. —Journal abstract. 

4333. Regestein, Quentin R. (Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp, Div of Psychiatry, Boston, MA) Relationships 
between psychological factors and cardiac rhythm and 
electrical disturbances. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 137-148. —Examines some 
relationships between psychological state and cardiac 
electrical and arrhythmic abnormalities. Prior studies on 
large clinic populations have shown that there can be an 
association between such disorders and hospitalizable 
mental illness and that emotional arousal can often 
trigger serious arrhythmias. Seven patients with severe, 
symptomatic, intractable, EKG-documented cardiac 
arrhythmias were interviewed, and case studies are 
presented. Recent changes in job status occurred in 5 
patients prior to the first onset of arrhythmias. Other 
precipitating incidents included meaningful and trivial 
emotional experiences and severe fatigue. It is concluded 
that important events with relatively long-term conse- 
quences may tonically lower the threshold to arrhythmi- 
as and that the short-term effects of various physiological 
or psychological events may interact with the lowered 
threshold to precipitate an arrhythmic crisis. (36 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

4334. Reynell, Joan & Zinkin, Pamela. (Wolfson Ctr, 
London, England) New procedures for the developmen- 
tal assessment of young children with severe visual 
handicaps. Child Care, Health & Development, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 1(1), 61-69. —Describes author- 
developed scales which are designed to measure social 
adaptation, sensorimotor understanding, exploration of 
the environment, response to sound and verbal compre- 
hension, vocalization, expressive language (mental scale), 
and manipulation, locomotion, and reflex function 
(motor scale) in blind or partially sighted babies and 
young children. (15 ref) 

4335. Rocca, Esteban D.; Manrique, Ricardo & 
Mendoza, David. (Hosp Obrero, Servicio de Neurocirugia, 
Lima, Peru) [Importance of biochemical laboratory 
tests in brain traumas.] (Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiqui- 
atria, 1973(Dec), Vol 36(4), 233-246. —Emphasizes the 
need for multiple lab tests in the clinical and prognostic 
evaluations of cases with severe head injury. Lab test 
results were related to outcome in 28 19-45 yr old 
patients. Firstline parameters in prognostically bad cases 
were the following: cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) acidosis 
lower than 7.20, hypernatremia above 160 mEq/ 1, and 
hyperlactemia with hypopyruvatemia. Secondline par- 
ameters were as follows: hypovolemia lower than 65% 
from normal range, presence of acetylcholine, transmin- 
eralization, and disappearance of catecholamines in 
CSF. (French & German summaries) —English 
summary. 
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4336. Scheller, R. & Sittauer, H. (U Trier-Kaiserslau- 
tern, Abteilung Psychologie, W Germany) [Analytical 
discrimination of three organic brain groups by HAWIE 
data.] (Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 1974(Apr-Jun), 
Vol 18(2), 78-86. —Administered the HAWIE (German 
form of the WAIS) to (a) 80 patients with cerebrovascu- 
lar disease (5576 male; mean age, 52 yrs); (b) 80 patients 
with degenerative brain processes (54% male; mean age, 
51 yrs); and (c) 80 patients with physical injury of the 
brain (92% male; mean age, 41 yrs). An attempt was 
made to differentiate the 3 groups by means of the 9 
HAWIE subtests. Results show that Group I performed 
best, followed by Group 3 and finally Group 2, (18 ref) 
—C. Harwick. 

4337. Stehbens, James A. & Lascari, Andre D. (U 
Iowa) Psychological follow-up of families with child- 
hood leukemia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 30(3), 394-397. —Conducted a follow-up study of 20 
families who had experienced childhood death due to 
leukemia. The study was designed to provide support to 
these families if necessary, to elicit suggestions as to how 
services to the families could be improved, and to gather 
data for others in similar crisis situations. Results 
indicate the following: (a) The initiative for a psycholo- 
gist’s involvement in families with childhood leukemia 
resides with the physician caring for the child. (b) There 
was no consistent pattern of grief symptomatology 
experienced by the 40 parents or the surviving siblings. 
(c) The honest and frank discussion of the realities of the 
disease was appreciated by parents and appeared to ease 
the burden of the impending loss of the child. (d) Parents 
appreciated suggestions as to behavioral control of their 
leukemic children. (e) The 3 parents who were experienc- 
ing emotional difficulties following the death had 
difficulty in discussing their feelings during the illness 
and had minimal emotional ties since the death. (f) The 
relatively few problems experienced by the parents and 
their surviving children support the general approach 
outlined for the care of the patients and their families. 
—Journal summary. 

4338. Travis, Georgia. (San Diego State U) Chronic 
illness in children: Its impact on child and family. 
Stanford, CA: Stanford U Press, 1976. xvi, 556 p. $19.50. 
—Describes the medical aspects of 13 major physical 
disorders of childhood and their psychosocial effect on 
the child, his parents, and siblings. Many aspects and 
problems are discussed: e.g., financial considerations, 
anxiety in the child and family, the sexual needs of 
paraplegics, terminal illness, and genetic transmission 
and prevention. _ 

4339. Turdiu-Simunec, J. (Medical School, Neurolog- 
ic Clinic, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [Selective cognitive 
deficits in the differential diagnostics of epilepsy.] 
(Srer) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 113-117. —Con- 
ducted psychological investigations of 36 patients with 
temporal epilepsy, 30 with organic lesions but without 
epilepsy, and 95 healthy Ss. Epileptics differed from 
nonepileptics with organic lesions and from normals in 
scores on the test of delayed recall of visual content. It is 
concluded that this could well be included in the criteria 
for the differential diagnosis of epilepsies. —English 
summary. 

4340. Vezie, Mary B. (Marin Child Development Ctr, 
Tiburon, CA) Sensory integration: A foundation for 
learning. Academic Therapy, 1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 
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345-354. — Discusses the concept of sensory integration 
and its implications for teaching children with minimal 
brain dysfunction. The historical, neurological and 
evaluative aspects of this concept are outlined, and the 
application of specific treatment techniques based on it is 
examined, emphasizing the need to focus on the brain 
itself since this is where learning takes place. (15 ref) 

4341. Vucenovic, V.; Radiojicic, B. & Hadzi-Antonovic, 
O. (U Belgrade Medical School, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, 
Yugoslavia) [Genetic factors in epilepsy.] (Srcr) Neuro- 
psihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 207-211. — Discusses various 
aspects of epilepsy: twin studies, EEG, photosensitivity, 
and convulsions. There are 2 kinds of predispositions 
toward the disorder: convulsive, which is frequent and 
possibly exists only as a hereditary feature, and epileptic, 
which is much rarer. Convulsive predisposition corre- 
sponds to polygenic inheritance, while the epileptic 
predispostition is transmitted as autosomal dominant 
mode of inheritance with a reduced penetrance. These 
genes do not act alone but as part of each individual's 
complete genotype; in addition, environment also exerts 
an effect. — English summary. 

4342. Waldron, Ingrid. (U Pennsylvania) Why do 
women live longer than men? Journal of Human Stress, 
1976(Mar), Vol 2(1) 2-13. —Discusses causes (heart 
disease, suicide, fatal motor accidents, cirrhosis of the 
liver, cancer, and emphysema) of the high mortality rate 
among US males. It is argued that the behavior 
expectations of males in US society play a major role in 
their elevated mortality. (98 ref) 

4343. Wen-Shing Tseng. (U Hawaii Medical School) 
The nature of somatic complaints among psychiatric 
patients: The Chinese case. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(May-Jun) Vol 16(3) 237-245. —Argues that 
sociocultural factors may help to explain the existence of 
somatic problems in Chinese persons not fitting into the 
usual diagnostic groups for psychophysiological disor- 
ders (e.g, hysterical conversion or hypochondriasis). 
Eight case examples are presented to illustrate the 
influence of (a) the patients knowledge and concept 
about his or her problems, (b) socially recognized and 
accepted signals of illness, and (c) reluctance and/or 
resistance to explore emotional difficulties on the type of 
presenting somatic symptom. The characteristics of each 
case are related to specific Chinese behaviors and 
attitudes which would help to explain the etiology of the 
somatic problem. —L. Gorsey. 

4344. Willner, Allen E. et al. (Long Island Jewish- 
Hillside Medical Ctr, Glen Oaks, NY) Analogical 
reasoning and postoperative outcome: Predictions for 
patients scheduled for open heart surgery. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 33(2), 255-259. 
—Investigated whether postoperative outcome of open 
heart surgery is related to preoperative cognitive dys- 
function. Patients ill enough to require open heart 
surgery frequently have gravely compromised circulation 
ial hence, possible brain damage. The Conceptual 
Level Analogy Test (CLAT), a new, analogy test by A. E. 
Willner (1971), was used to measure cognitive dysfunc- 
tion. Results indicate that the CLAT, administered 
preoperatively to 100 open heart surgery patients (mean 
age, 55.62 yrs), differentiated between patients have 
different types of postoperative outcome. A significant 
relationship between type of surgical procedure and poor 
postoperative outcome was also found; cardiac valvular 
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surgery patients had significantly worse outcome than 
coronary bypass surgery patients. The incidence of good 
outcome (survival with no psychiatric complications) 
was 28% for cardiac valvular surgery patients with 
extremely poor preoperative CLAT scores, but 74% for 
valvular surgery patients with higher preoperative CLAT 
scores. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4345. Winocur, Gordon & Weiskrantz, L. (Trent U, 
Peterborough, Canada) An investigation of paired-asso- 
ciate learning in amnesic patients. Neuropsychologia, 
1976, Vol 14(1), 97-110. —Five 28-63 yr old severely 
amnesic patients and 7 nonamnesic controls, matched 
for age and IQ ranges, participated in 5 experiments. 
Amnesic Ss were unable to learn unrelated verbal paired- 
associates, but when words were combined according to 
their semantic or phonetic properties, original learning 
was the same in amnesic and control Ss. Amnesic Ss 
showed good retention of this learning after 30 min but 
were unable to learn a 2nd, similar paired-associate task 
partly because of a large number of intrusion errors from 
List 1. Their performance on List 2 improved significant- 
ly when the differentiating characteristics were increased. 
The amnesic Ss’ susceptibility to interfering influences 
was reaffirmed, and conditions under which interference 
can be constrained were demonstrated. (French & 
German summaries) —Journal abstract. 

4346. Yamada, T.; Tucker, R. P. & Kooi, K. A. (U 
Iowa Hosps & Clinics, Electroencephalographic Lab) 
Fourteen and six c/sec positive bursts in comatose 
patients. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(6), 645-653. —ОҒ 10 9-14 yr old 
patients with Reye’s syndrome, there were five with 
Stage II or III coma where EEGs revealed 14 c/sec 
positive bursts in a background of diffuse delta waves. 
Positive bursts disappeared upon EEG improvements in 
2 survivors and when the EEG became nearly isoelectric 
in 2 other patients. It is not certain whether the present 
findings should be regarded as selective preservation of a 
type of sleep pattern or whether there are special factors 
that enhance positive bursts in Stage II or III coma of 
Reye's syndrome. (French & English summaries) (33 ref) 

4347. Zeškov, P. & Erak, P. (U Zagreb Medical 
School, Rebro Pediatrics Clinic, Yugoslavia) [Etiopatho- 
genic and therapeutic aspects of malignant forms of 
childhood epilepsy.] (Srcr) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 
20(2), 191-199. —Epilepsy in early childhood has its 
specificities, particularly its malignant forms: hypsa- 
thythmia and the petit mal variant. A Teport is presented, 
based on observations during 2 yrs, on 44 patients. 12 
with hypsarhythmia and 32 with the petit mal variant 
For 8 of the 12 in the Ist Broup, prenatal and natal 
causative factors were important. In the petit mal group. 
heredity was the causative factor in 33% of the cases, 
obstetric injuries in 22%, and postnatal factors in 6%. 
The petit mal variant developed as a primary lesion i 
37.5% of these cases. In 2 of the 12 patients with 
hypsarhythmia satisfactory results were obtained with 
hormone therapy started early. Failure to obtain results 
in other Cases was due to the severity of the Clinical 
picture in patients recognized and hospitalized in late 
stages of the disease, and to the Character of the 
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4348. Brown, Bertram S. (NIMH, Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, & Mental Health Administration, Rockville, 
MD) The life of psychiatry. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 489-495. — Focusing 
on the definition, scope, and role of psychiatry today, the 
author discusses whether psychiatry is primarily medical, 
whether it is overstepping its boundaries in attempting to 
treat problems of living, and whether it is too involved 
with social questions. Statistics are given on the growth 
of psychiatry, absolutely as well as in relation to general 
medicine, and on the patient population. On the basis of 

' an examination of the current scientific base of psychia- 

try, predictions are made that psychiatry will (a) 
continue to grow in size and diversity, (b) refocus 
substantially on biological issues, (c) become more 
humble about what it can do with regard to social 
problems, and (d) continue to yield new therapeutic 
measures and techniques. —Journal abstract. 

4349. Cain, Leo F. (California State Coll, Dominguez 
Hills) Parent groups: Their role in a better life for the 
handicapped. Exceptional Children, 1976(May), Vol 
42(8), 432-437. — Traces the historical development of 
volunteer groups of parents of handicapped children and 
discusses their role in improving the circumstances of 
handicapped persons. Initially, parents organized to 
work together to meet immediate needs. Formal organi- 
zation followed, and groups representing specific types of 
handicaps appeared. Efforts were exerted at the local, 
state, and national levels to gain support for improved 
education, health services, and institutional facilities for 
the handicapped. Issues facing parent groups currently 
include (a) the "coordination vs isolation" of associa- 
tions, (b) “mainstreaming,” and (c) means of broadening 
concern from handicapped children to all handicapped 
citizens. It is concluded that parent groups have been 
highly effective in making needed services available to 
handicapped persons, the continued effort of these 
groups 15 essential to maintaining and enhancing the 
quality of life of handicapped people. —A. C. Moltu. 

4350. Calhoun, Lawrence G. & Selby, James W. (U 
North Carolina, Charlotte) Help-seeking attitudes and 
severity of psychological distress. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 247-248. —Compared 
the scores of 45 undergraduates on 4 standard tests, 
selected to measure various aspects of psychological 
difficulties, with their overall scores on a help-seeking 
attitudes tended to be inversely correlated. Results 
suggest that more disturbed individuals may be less 
receptive to psychological help. 

4351. Covi, Lino; Lipman, Ronald S.; Alarcon, Renato 
D. & Smith, Virginia K. (Johns Hopkins U Medical 
School) Drug and psychotherapy interactions in depres- 
sion. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 
133(5) 502-508. —Conducted a series of multiple 
regression analyses of data from 149 20-50 yr old 
nonpsychotic females with depression severity scores of 
at least 7 on the Raskin Depression Screen. Eight factors 
consistently predicted treatment response: a lower initial 
level of distress, imipramine treatment, a positive 
attitude toward group psychotherapy, and a good 
employment history predicted lower posttreatment dis- 
tress levels; estrogen maintenance treatment was related 
to better response to diazepam, and a low level of 
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intelligence predicted better response to both diazepam 
and imipramine; and a low initial level of interpersonal 
sensitivity and a significant other's having an unfavora- 
ble attitude toward psychiatric treatment were associated 
with better response to group psychotherapy. Findings 
are considered tentative since the sample was homogene- 
ous and the predictor analyses were based on 16 wks of 
treatment, in contrast to most other predictor studies 
which used shorter periods. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4352. English, O. Spurgeon & Pearson, Gerald H. 
Emotional problems of living: Avoiding the neurotic 
pattern. (3rd ed). New York, NY: W.W. Norton, 1963. x, 
624 p. —Explains the major factors of emotional 
adjustment in infancy, childhood, adolescence, and adult 
life, and discusses methods of prevention and treatment. 

4353. Garner, Howard G. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U) A truce in the "war for the child." Exceptional 
Children, 1976(Mar), Vol 42(6), 315-320. —The war for 
the child has been waged by the proponents of behavior 
modification and of feeling-oriented therapy. Neither 
ideological camp has emerged victorious with the answer 
for all children with emotional and behavior problems. 
The complex needs of these children require profession- 
als to call a truce in this war and seek ways of combining 
behavior modification with psychodynamic interven- 
tions. Examples of this blending of approaches indicate 
that the children served by only one treatment modality 
are being denied the comprehensive treatment they need. 
Moving beyond the truce will require increased sharing 
and cooperation between programs, continued research, 
eclectic training for professionals, and the inclusion of 
other interventions into a comprehensive treatment 
program. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4354. Hansell, Norris. (Northwestern U Medical 
School) The person-in-distress: On the biosocial dynam- 
ics of adaptation. New York, NY: Human Sciences 
Press, 1976. 248 p. —Applies clinical and research 
findings on adaptational behavior to the design of 
treatment strategies, especially for the severely distressed 
individual. Topics of special relevance to the professional 
helper include coping mechanisms, essential social 
connections in health and disorder, and strategies for the 
management of schizophrenia. 

4355. Krieger, Dolores. (New York U) Therapeutic 
touch: The imprimatur of nursing. American Journal of 
Nursing, 1975(May), Vol 75(5), 784-787. —Used hemo- 
globin values to study the bioenergetics underlying the 
effect of the laying-on of the hands. Four studies which 
showed significant increases in hemoglobin values after 
“therapeutic touch” treatment were reported. It is 
suggested that the healer’s intent to help heal and his/her 
healthy body serve as intervening variables in the healing 
process. 

4356. Levitt, Sophie. (Wolfson Ctr, London, England) 
A study of the gross motor skills of cerebral palsied 
children in an adventure playground for handicapped 
children. Child Care, Health & Development, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 1(1), 29-43. —Studied the play of 29 
handicapped children (diagnoses included spastic qua- 
driplegia, diplegia, triplegia, hemiplegia, athetoid quadri- 
plegia, and ataxia) in an adventure playground in order 
to (a) investigate the relationship between therapy and its 
practical application in play and (b) examine how the 
playground can contribute to therapy. Results show that 
Ss did not take advantage of the opportunities in the 
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playground to cover the full scope of their established 
motor skills. The behavior of adults, attitudes of the 
children, and the design of the playground and equip- 
ment are discussed as possible reasons for this finding. 
— M. Ellison-Pounsel. 


4357. Liberman, В. (Ctr Régional pour l'Enfance et 
l'Adolescence inadaptées, Service médico-psychiatrique, 
Dijon, France) [Dysmorphophobia in the adolescent.] 
(Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene 
Mentale de l'Enfance, I974(Oct-Nov), Vol 22(10-11), 
695-699. —Suggests that the word *dysmorphophobia," 
which implies a phobia, be replaced by the term 
“dysmorphic complex.” A case history is given of a male 
patient with an abnormally shaped nose who experi- 
enced mental suffering and depression. He was diag- 
nosed as having a neurotic personality with borderline 
elements. Following plastic surgery and psychotherapy, 
he showed a remarkable improvement. (English, Ger- 
man, & Spanish summaries) —C. Harwick. 


4358. Loetterle, Bridget C. et al. (Hostos Community 
Coll) Cerebellar stimulation: Pacing the brain. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1975(Jun, Vol 75(6) 958-960. 
—Implantation of a "brain pacemaker" through a 
nondestructive functional neurosurgical technique may 
relieve the symptoms of muscular hypertonia and seizure 
related to stroke, cerebral palsy, brain injuries, and 
epilepsy. Although the long-term success of implant 
stimulation has not yet been demonstrated, the improve- 
ment in function experienced by patients who had 
limited hope for a normal life is encouraging. 


4359. Marks, Isaac M. (Maudsley Hosp, Inst of 
Psychiatry, London, England) The current status of 
behavioral psychotherapy: Theory and practice. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
253-261. —Notes that behavioral psychotherapy has 
become one of the definitive treatments available for the 
relief of psychiatric suffering. The behavioral approach is 
the treatment of choice for selected problems. Ap- 
proaches to phobic and obsessive-compulsive disorders 
are discussed. Behavioral methods make their contrib- 
ution in the context of general psychiatric management 
and often must be used in conjunction with other 
treatment. The theoretical and practical aspects of 
behavioral psychotherapy have changed a great deal 
over the past few years and continue to evolve rapidly. 
Although useful molecular theories are emerging to 
guide the discipline, it is concluded that no global theory 
is likely to be satisfactory in the foreseeable future. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 


4360. Maskin, Michael B. (California State Coll, San 
Bernardino) A comparison of graduate and recidivist 
WISC IQ scores in a delinquency treatment program for 
girls. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
319-320. —Investigated the use of the (WISC) as a 
measure to identify the potential recidivist. 126 10—14 yr 
old female delinquents, all Ist-time offenders, were 
administered the WISC prior to treatment. Recidivism 
was defined as (a) 2 or more detentions by a girl during 
residential or aftercare phases of the program or (b) 
institutionalization after completion of either phase. 
Results indicate that significant differences existed 
between graduates and recidivists in both parts of the 
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program and that graduates obtained higher full-scale 
scores. Findings are viewed as corroborating evidence 
that delinquents with lower IQ's have a greater tendency 
toward recidivism. —Journal summary. 


4361. Morgan, William P. (US Army Research Inst of 
Environmental Medicine, Natick, MA) Selected psycho- 
logical considerations in sports. Research Quarterly, 
1974(Dec), Vol 45(4), 374-390. —Presents а series of 
psychological concepts for use by coaches, trainers, 
physical educators, and physicians in the field of sports 
medicine. The concepts advanced deal with (a) the 
psychological characteristics of selected athletic sport 
groups, (b) the psychological characterization of success- 
ful and less-successful athletes, (c) tension states and the 
necessity to handle athletes on a personalized basis, (d) 
the role of mental health in sport, and (e) the importance 
of looking beyond conscious verbalizations in attempting 
to understand the athlete's behavior. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


4362. Quereshi, M. Y. (Marquette U) Some behavior- 
al and biosocial correlates of remediability among the 
chronically obese. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 103-107. —Behavioral and bioso- 
cial data collected on a group of approximately 175 
chronically obese humans were subjected to canonical 
correlational analysis to determine the tenability of 
certain hypotheses and to ascertain the degree to which 
the remediability of obesity could be predicted from a 
number of pertinent psychological variables. Results 
indicate that high preference for cakes, an overweight 
mother, and the number of meals eaten in a day were 
predictive of failure in controlling chronic obesity, while 
amount of food eaten at breakfast, liking for chocolate 
candy, and being married were predictive of success in 
Obesity control. Also, remediability of chronic obesity 
seemed to be related significantly to the chronically 
obese persons’ perception of the appropriateness of the 


culturally stereotyped, sex-related roles of their parents. 
—Journal summary. 


4363. Rada, Richard Т. (U New Mexico Medical 
School) Psychosurgery and the psychiatric implications 
of the Kaimowitz case. Bulletin of the American Academ 
of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 96-100. 
—Reviews the history of psychosurgery, the Kaimowitz 
се (1973), апа its psychiatric implications. С. Kaimow- 
itz won a case against the Michigan Departm 
Mental Health on behalf of a ETE 0 Ee 
who had been used as a subject in psychosurgery. А need 
for closer professional scrutiny and supervision of all 


fields of h i i ew 
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‚_ 4364. Woods, Donald J. (Texas A&M U 

izing depression and its treatment: a 
psychoanalytic and behavioral approaches. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 71-1278 
—Presents a comparison of behavioral and more 
traditional approaches to understanding and modifyi ; 
depressed behavior. Reports citing the applicabilit 1 
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4365. Ackerman, Paul H. (Los Angeles Psychoanalytic 
Society & Inst, LA) Narcissistic personality disorder in 
an identical twin. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 389-409. —Describes several 
clinical and metapsychological issues in the analysis of a 
28-yr-old female identical twin with a narcissistic 
personality disturbance. Findings suggest that the phe- 
nomena of narcissistic pathology and twinship clarify 
one another, and that persistence of the twin as a need- 
satisfying, mirroring, or idealized object interferes with 
the maternal symbiosis and the separation-individuation 
experience. If any object, be it twin, mother, nurse, or 
sibling, retards individuation, there may be instability of 
the self-representation as well as faulty development of 
ego and superego structures. Confusing and primitive 
identifications, as occur in twinship, impair the more 
stabilizing identifications of the oedipal period and 
promote narcissistic character malformation. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4366. Aleksandrowicz, Malca K. (Topeka Public 
Schools, KS) The Little Prince: Psychotherapy of a boy 
with borderline personality structure. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 
410-425. —Describes the history and treatment of a 9-yr- 
old boy who had presented autistic features of withdraw- 
al ud bizarre behavior until age 4 and was later 
diagnosed as suffering from a minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion. Treatment was recommended because of enuresis, 
violent arguments, especially with his mother, odd 
interests, fears, accident proneness and inability to 
tolerate physical closeness, and was continued for 2 yrs. 
The therapy dealt initially with apparently typical 
oedipal conflicts, but interpretations were followed by 
rage reactions and the emergence of primitive defenses. 
The therapist was forced into physically controlling the 
rage, challenging the narcissistic reality distortion, and 
interpreting the negative transference. Support of the 
family was secured by monthly joint therapy sessions 
which helped to resolve a deadlock created by the 
patient's rages. The patient eventually progressed from a 
borderline personality organization, with predominance 
of narcissism and primitive defenses, into а тоге 
advanced organization centered upon masculine identifi- 
cation. —Journal abstract. 

4367. Ambramowitz, Christine V. (Sacramento Medi- 
cal Ctr, CA) The effectiveness of group psychotherapy 
with children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 33(3), 320-326. —Reviewed empirical outcome 
research on children's activity, behavior modification, 
play, and verbal therapy groups and found unconvincing 
evidence of their effectiveness. An approximately equiva- 
lent number of studies yielded generally positive, mixed, 
and null results. Little evidence of deterioration was 
found. On a comparative basis, results tend to favor 
behavioral approaches. Recommendations are made for 
improving the quality of the data base and increasing its 
potential for influencing practice. (61 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4368. Angers, William P. Adlerian psychotherapy 
with schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 121-126. —Discusses 2 cases of 
Schizophrenia in terms of Individual Psychology or 
Adlerian Psychotherapy. It is suggested that if more 
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professionals were to accept the challenge of using 
Adlerian psychology, schizophrenia would be less of a 
treatment risk. The field of psychology would also be 
advanced since psychologists would be better equipped 
to help those who are at a loss to help themselves. 
—Journal summary. 

4369. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, KS) Parkinson's law in psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 426-436. —Suggests that Parkinson’s 
law—work expands or contracts to fill the time available 
for it—may influence how much and how fast patients 
benefit from psychotherapy. This is probably most true 
with respect to brief psychotherapy, and would come 
about from setting the end at the beginning. This 
procedure clarifies issyes of separation and individuation 
in the psychological context of the ultimate termination 
of life; it counteracts passive, timeless waiting for change 
to come without the patient’s own will and action; and it 
highlights how people behave with respect to endings. 
Case examples are offered along with a discussion of 
practical issues relevant to the use of brief psychotherapy 
in which the ending is predetermined. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4370. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, KS) The idealization of insight. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 
4, 272-302. —Suggests that psychoanalysts tend to 
idealize the classic model of technique, central to which 
is the development of insight through interpretation. This 
is so even though from Freud onward they have realized 
the inapplicability of this model to many kinds of people 
and clinical exigencies. As a consequence of this 
idealization, other factors which contribute to change, 
and other elements in the psychotherapeutic situation 
within and outside of the mainstream of psychoanalytic 
technique, have been inadequately examined theoretical- 
ly and clinically. These include the roles of affect, action, 
and will; the meaning of insight to the patient and 
insight as a defense against change; and the interperson- 
al relationship. These variables and issues are discussed 
with reference to case examples, and it is suggested that 
this sociopsychological problem for psychoanalysis can 
be understood with reference to some aspects of the 
history of psychoanalysis. (2/5 р ref) —Journal abstract. 

4371. Arlow, Jacob A. (State U New York, Downstate 
Psychoanalytic Inst, Brooklyn) Discussion of Dr. Kan- 
zer’s paper. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 69-73. —Discusses M. 
Kanzers (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) appraisal of the 
antecedents of the concepts of therapeutic and working 
alliances in psychoanalysis. The ways in which these 
concepts have been influenced by the concept of positive 
transference, methodological errors in conceptualizations 
of alliances, and historical parallels with the concept of 
the origin of neurosis are briefly considered. 

4372. Avery, Arthur W.; D'Augelli, Anthony R. & 
Danish, Steven J. (Texas Tech U) An empirical investi- 
gation of the construct validity of empathic understand- 
ing ratings. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 177-183. —Examined the effect of 
different amounts of client-therapist interaction data on 
empathy ratings. Audiotaped therapist-client interac- 
tions including client statement, therapist response, and 
subsequent client response were rated for therapist 
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empathy by 5 high-functioning, experienced raters who 
had been trained in the use of the Carkhuff Scale for 
Empathic Understanding in Interpersonal Processes. 
Raters made significantly different judgments about 
levels of therapist empathy depending on the amount of 
therapist-client interaction data available. The raters 
tended to give therapist responses higher empathy 
ratings when they did not hear the client’s preceding 
statement. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4373. Barande, Robert. [To construct, he says.] 
(Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), 
Vol 38(2-3), 297-304. — Discusses the role of dualism vs 
monism in psychoanalytic construction. 

4374. Bernhardt, Marcia & Mackler, Bernard. (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) The use of play therapy with the 
mentally retarded. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 409-414. —Reports that research 
on play therapy with mentally retarded children is a 
recent phenomenon. The available studies have shown 
that play therapy yielded positive results in behavior and 
social organization of the mentally retarded child. In 
most instances, intelligence scores did not show gains 
comparable to those in behavioral growth and maturity. 
L. Mundy’s study, however (see PA, Vol 32:5605), 
showed large intellectual gains and an increase in school 
readiness. —Journal abstract. 

4375. Bezahler, Harvey B. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) Discussion of Dr. Kanzer's 
paper. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy, 1975, Vol 4, 74—76. — Discusses M. Kanzer's (see PA, 
Vol 56:Issue 3) examination of the development of the 
concepts of therapeutic and working alliances, noting the 
overemphasis placed on the analyst's behavior both in 
the original conceptualizations and in Kanzer's paper. 
The need to fully explore early childhood experiences 
and observations is stressed and discussed in relation to 
the concept of the "analytic atmosphere." 

4376. Bégoin, Jean. [Mental reality and common 
sense.] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 382-3), 257-266. —Discusses the 
dynamics of interpretation in psychoanalytic therapy. 
Other subjects considered are anguish and normality. 
There is an extended discussion of the analysis of an 8- 
yr-old girl. 

4371. Biasco, Frank & Redfering, David L. (U West 
Florida Counselor Education Graduate Program) Ef- 
fects of counselor supervision on group counseling: 
Client's perceived outcomes. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 216-220. —250 Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps participants in 31 groups experi- 
enced group counseling over a 10 wk period. Approxi- 
mately half of the groups were conducted by 5 
counselors who were supervised by a practicum instruc- 
tor, and the remainder of the groups were led by 4 
unsupervised counselors. The participants in the super- 
vised counseling groups were more positive toward their 
experiences than were those in the unsupervised groups. 
The need for continuing supervisions or consultation of 
counselors is emphasized. —Journal abstract. 

4378. Bonner, Frances J. Black patient—White 
therapist. International Journal оў _ Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 563-565. — Discusses G. W. 
Wohlberg's (see PA, Vol 56: Issue 3) account of the 
psychoanalytic therapy of а Black, female paranoid 
schizophrenic patient. Various aspects of the case, 
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including the therapist's countertransference problems, 
the nature of the therapeutic impasse, the patient's 
problems in relating to her Blackness, and the effects of 
institutionalized oppression on Blacks, are discussed. K 

4379. Burland, J. Alexis. (Philadelphia Psychoanalytic 
Inst, PA) Separation-individuation and reconstruction 
in psychoanalysis. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 303-335. —The developmen- 
tal constructs of M. Mahler et al are seen as clinically 
based theory which enrich practice. Freud stressed the 
importance of the infantile past and psychosexual 
development by relating these findings to the psychody- 
namics of neurotic structures, and devised a successful 
therapeutic model based on his findings. Mahler uncov- 
ered and detailed other aspects of infantile mental life, 
relating them genetically not only to neurotic but also to 
other mental structures, thereby broadening the range of 
applicability of Freud's therapeutic model. Clinical 
vignettes are offered depicting unresolved residual from 
the infantile developmental phases described by Mahler. 
The issue of the analyst's and the patient's conviction 
concerning reconstructions that attempt to reach across 
the “primal repression barrier” is discussed. Finally, it is 
suggested that working through involves completion of 
developmental processes that had been interrupted in the 
childhood of the patient. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4380. Cachard, Claudie. [Neither more nor less.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), 
Vol 38(2-3), 443-454. — Presents a series of clinical notes 
which include discussions of fantasies, fear of castration, 
fantasies of impotence or unlimited potency, differences 
between the sexes, and dreams. Case vignettes are given. 
—C. Harwick. 

4381. Cain, Jacques. [Intervention.] (Fren) Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 
253-255. —Discusses interpretation by the analyst in 
psychoanalytic therapy. The problems of knowing 
whether a given interpretation is true are considered. 

4382. Carr, John E. (U Washington Medical School, 
Seattle) Perceived therapy outcome as a function of 
differentiation between and within conceptual dimen- 
sions. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
30(3), 282-285. —Differentiation between conceptual 
dimensions (DB) was distinguished from differenti- 
ation within dimensions (DW), and their relationship 
and roles in the perception of therapy outcome were 
explored. Ss were 36 psychiatric outpatients and 33 male 
student therapists. Results indicate that (DB) and (DW) 
are independent and play different roles in the thera 
intereaction. Therapists’ perceptions of outcome Sela 
neither to (DB) nor (DW), but patients" perceptions of 
outcome Telated positively to (DB) and negatively to 
therapists (DB). Results suggested that patient-therapist 
similarity in (DW) and the number of cone 
endorsed self-descriptive concepts (but not DB) Co 
a to the success of their communication and herd 
b thé = 3 X 
odis M E of positive treatment effects. 
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4384. Chiland, Colette. [In a new light by means of a 
meeting.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 213-215. — Discusses un- 
conscious communication in psychoanalytic treatment 
and presents a case vignette. 

4385. Cookerly, John R. (North Texas State U) 
Comparative results of the six major forms of marriage 


counseling. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 184. 
4386. Cosnier, Jacqueline. [Construction, 


reconstruction, creation.] (Fren) Revue Frangaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar—Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 241-251. 
—Discusses reconstruction of childhood memories in 
psychoanalytic therapy. There is a tendency to connect 
things and another tendency to separate them. 

4387. Cournut, Jean. [The emperor and the 
architect.] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 267-270. —Discusses the 
diverging ideas of S. Viderman on the one hand and F. 
Pasche and M. Renard on the other on repetition, 
fantasy, reality, and analytic space. 

4388. David, Christian. [A new psychoanalytic spirit.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), 
Vol 38(2-3), 305-313. — Discusses S. Viderman's concept 
of construction in psychoanalytic therapy. 

4389. Dickes, Robert. (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Technical considerations of the 
therapeutic and working alliances. International Journal 
of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 1-24. 
— Presents a brief survey of the development of the idea 
of the analytic pact and its relationship to the concepts of 
the therapeutic and working alliances. The therapeutic 
alliances is defined as the full-scale therapeutic rapport 
which includes all the elements favorable to the progress 
of therapy. The working alliance is more limited in scope 
and refers to the healthier interpersonal interchange 
between the analyst and patient. In general, the 
relationship is in part dependent on the maturer portion 
of the ре» ego and is related to the reality 
relationship. Case reports are provided to illustrate these 
considerations, with emphasis on technical management. 
Care directed to the building of good alliances can be of 
great importance in creating a milieu conducive to 
therapeutic progress. Identification and its role in the 
development of the working alliance, and the special 
place of affection for the analyst are also discussed, and 
differences between transference affection and the 
affection based on the realities between patient and 
therapist are related to the effects of intepretation. (27 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4390. Gillibert, Jean. [The limits of semantic 
reconstruction.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 217-232. —Discusses the 
analyst's reconstruction of the patient's past and uncon- 
scious thoughts. The unconscious treats the penis and the 
breast as equivalents. The penis is the "little thing" and 
the breast is the "big thing." 

4391. Giovacchini, Peter L. & Boyer, L. Bryce. (U 
Illinois Medical School) The psychoanalytic impasse. 
International. Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 25-47. —Discusses the psychoanalytic 
impasse as an inevitable aspect of the analytic sequence, 
noting the types of countertransference reactions occur- 
ring in this context. Technical complications resulting 
from adverse countertransference reactions are examined 
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both in terms of the patient's provocations and responses 
in the analyst. Among the analyst's responses, 3 are 
emphasized: (a) helpless feelings which represent the 
patient's helplessness and vulnerability, (b) rage reac- 
tions, and (c) profound anxiety reactions. The patient's 
need to construct an environment similar to the early 
traumatic environment within the analysis can become a 
very difficult situation for a therapist. The resolution or 
at least understanding of these interactions becomes 
equivalent to the lifting of infantile amnesia, a step which 
has been considered the essence of psychoanalytic 
resolution. Thus, adverse reactions can become keys to 
the gaining of fundamental insights, permitting the 
analytic process to continue its Шей сошзе. (5р 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4392. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U Illinois Medical Coll) 
Self-projections in the narcissistic transference. Inter- 
national Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, 
Vol 4, 142-166. —Studied 2 patients who had what might 
be considered classical examples of narcissistic transfer- 
ences. Both were severely disturbed persons, and one 
could decompensate into a disruptive psychosis. Conse- 
quently, it was not surprising that their transference 
projections would be consonant with their primitive 
orientations. They projected hateful and hating parts of 
the self onto the analyst, but within all this hatred was a 
part of the self that had the potential to achieve good 
things for the patient. The latter is seen as a special 
feature of narcissistic transferences that has received 
very little emphasis, and a feature that may cause such 
patients and their projections to be viewed more 
optimistically in terms of their potential for growth and 
treatability. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4393. Goeppert, Sebastian. [Speech behavior and 
neurotic personality structure: Is there a neurospecific 
communication behavior in the  psychoanalytic 
situation?] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1975, Vol 18(1), 
30-41. —Considers the speech behavior of the patient 
and the analyst in the psychoanalytic situation, and its 
regulating factors such as transference and countertrans- 
ference. It appears that the scientific viewpoint of the 
researching analyst determines his conception and 
interpretation of a possible connection between the 
patient’s verbal behavior and neurotic personality 
structure. If the psychoanalytic situation is regarded by 
the analyst as a means of investigating the patient and 
his symptoms, the patient's behavior seems to depend on 
the unconscious motives forming his neurotic structure 
of personality. But if the psychoanalytic situation is 
regarded as a communicative situation, the verbal 
behavior of both the patient and the analyst depends on 
their "here-and-now" transference relationship in a 
certain phase of the psychoanalytic process. —Journal 
abstract. 

4394. Goz, Rebecca. (Private practice, Chapel Hill, 
NC) On knowing the therapist as a person. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 
437-458. —Argues that the frequent complaint by 
patients and therapists that it is very difficult to know the 
psychoanalytic therapist *as a person" reflects the view 
that psychoanalytic psychotherapists are generally im- 
personal and cold as a function of their theoretical 
orientation. However, numerous opportunities exist in 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy treatment situations for 
patients to be aware of many facets of therapists’ 
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personalities. Knowledge of, and reactions to, these 
facets are an important dimension of psychotherapy, in 
part because the therapist's personality inevitably colors 
the nature of the treatment. A patient's reactions to the 
real components of the therapist may be interwoven with 
transference reactions. А case example shows how 
awareness of the patient's conflict about knowledge of 
the therapist signified a major turning point in therapy. 
(31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4395. Guillaumin, Jean. [Construction and reality in 
analysis.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 271-291. —Defines analyt- 
ic space as that space occurring in the ego and becoming 
the ego in the course of analysis. The author differenti- 
ates between the concepts of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, interpretation, and intervention. Finally, the reality 
in the construction is considered: The construction must 
be searched and verified, not invented. A case report is 
presented. 

4396. Horowitz, Mardi J. (U California Medical 
School, San Francisco) Sliding meanings: A defense 
against threat in narcissistic personalities. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 
167-180. —Notes that narcissistic defects are often 
associated with the use of habitual defensive operations 
in which meanings are shifted in order to protect the self- 
concept. Such cognitive maneuvers, used as a character 
style, not only protect against threatening ideas and 
emotional responses, but also lead to a constellation of 
traits and patterns of relationship that constitute a 
narcissistic personality disorder. Reconstruction, with 
clear designations of the self-as-actor, are useful in the 
psychotherapy of such persons, provided that these 
reconstructions are done with the utmost tact and 
concern for maintenance of the therapeutic relationship. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4397. Horton, Paul C. (Private practice, Meriden, CT) 
The psychological treatment of personality disorder. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
262-265. —Presents case histories of a 34-yr-old woman, 
a 62-yr-old man, and a 9-yr-old boy with personality 
disorder, none of whom demonstrated significant ability 
for transitional relatedness before therapy. In therapy, 
the author conceptualized for the 2 adult patients the 
importance of their inability to experience in the 
transitional mode; he offered concrete potential trans- 
itional objects to the child patient. Results were good. 
—Journal abstract. 

4398. Hughey, Andrew R. (U Pittsburgh) Nonverbal 
behaviors, their use in counseling and implications for 
counselor education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 189—190. 

4399. Joseph, Edward D. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) The therapeutic aspects of 
affect. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy, 1975, Vol 4, 336-348. —Notes that although a 
satisfactory psychoanalytic definition and theory of 
affect has not yet been evolved, analysts use for practical 
purposes, à common-sense definition to coordinate 
affective and cognitive structures as they appear in the 
course of a prolonged analysis. Undoing of defenses 
facilitates this process, allowing the ego's integrative 
capacities to function more adequately and satisfactorily 
in relation to inner and outer reality. A developmental 
hierarchy of affects emerges in this way ranging from 
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primitive—all or none—affective experiences to adult, 
modified expression of such ego experiences. A brief 
historical survey of the changing forms of the theory of 
affect is included, as are clinical viede illustrating the 
therapeutic aspects of dealing with affective expression 
in the psychoanalytic situation. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4400. Kanzer, Mark. (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical School, Brooklyn) The therapeutic and working 
alliances. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 48-68. —Traces the antecedents 
of R. Greenson's (see PA, Vol 39:12525) concept of the 
“working alliance” and E. Zetzel's (1956) concept of the 
"therapeutic alliance" to Freud and other analysts, 
especially noting their similarities to Freud's "analytic 
pact" Differences both in theory and practice are 
elucidated with the aid of case material. While the 
therapeutic and working alliances are often used inter- 
changeably, they are found to take up their positions at 
diametrically opposite points along a continuum defined 
by the analytic pact and show a marked tendency to 
depart from the guidance offered the traditional analysis 
by the fundamental rule. It is argued that they should be 
regarded more as exercises in analytically oriented 
psychotherapy than parameters of the traditional tech- 
nique. Current tendencies to include the analyst's self- 
observations in relation to the total analytic process 
point up the growing influence of these more recent 
considerations. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4401. Kestemberg, Evelyne. [Some remarks on the 
state of psychoanalysis in France.] (Fren) Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 
405-416. —Presents an address given to the 28th 
International Congress of Psychoanalysis of the Interna- 
tional Psychoanalytic Society in July 1973. The expan- 
sion of the psychoanalytic movement in France and the 
emergence of many new psychoanalytic groups, as well 
as the proliferation of young psychoanalysts, are dis- 
cussed. An antipsychiatric and antipsychoanalytic move- 
ment, exemplified by the ideas of R. Laing, is noted. —C. 
Harwick. 

4402. Kissel, Stanley. Mothers and therapists 
evaluate long-term and short-term child therapy. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
296-299. — Mothers and therapists evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of clinic services; 186 cases of children seen for 
either short- or long-term psychotherapy were surveyed 6 
yrs after termination. Mothers found the service signifi- 
cantly more beneficial than would have been predicted 
on the basis of therapists" ratings alone, which in the past 
have comprised the major measure of improvement in 
psychotherapy. While the mothers’ evaluation of effec- 
liveness was not related to type of service, number of 
Sessions, or duration of service, the therapists felt that 
children had to be seen in long-term psychotherapy, for 
more sessions and for a longer period of time, to be 
considered improved. The findings strongly suggest that 
therapists have a built-in bias in evaluating effectiveness 
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parenting were the benefits that they deed Soler 
involvement with the clinic. —Journal summary. = 
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cohort study. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 231-239. —Nine cohorts 
of patients admitted to psychiatric hospitals between 
1919 and 1962 were followed up until 1971. Comparisons 
were made in terms of sex and age specific incidences of 
selected psychiatric disorders throughout the whole 
period. It was found that since the end of World War II, 
more patients were being admitted with psychoneurosis, 
depressive states, alcoholism, and senile brain disorders 
than was the case in the pre-war period. During that 
period, females showed a lower incidence of alcoholism 
but a higher incidence of depressive states. Analysis in 
terms of age suggests that the increase of Ist admissions 
was most marked in older age groups, especially males. 
Immigrants had a higher incidence of psychiatric 
disorders throughout the whole period than the Austra- 
lian-born. Data are compared with those of J. Krupinski 
and A. Stoller (1962). —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4404. Kulberg, Gordon E. & Franco, Edward A. (U 
Maine, Orono) Effects of A-B similarity and dissimilari- 
ty in a dyadic interaction. Psychological Reports, 
1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1307-1311. —Hypothesized 
that matching clients and therapist on the A-B variable 
would not affect perceived similarity or ratings of regard 
and empathy while perceived similarity would affect 
regard and empathy. 30 pairs of male undergraduates 
were selected on the basis of their A-B scores to provide 
10 Ss in all possible A-B pairings. Each dyad was 
instructed to talk about personally relevant topics. At the 
end of 40 min Ss rated their partners on the Barrett-Len- 
nard Relationship Inventory and a 7 point bi-po'ar 
rating scale of similarity. The similarly paired Ss did not 
perceive themselves as more similar nor did they report 
greater empathy or regard than the dissimilar pairs. 
Perceived similarity, however, did relate to the percep- 
tion of regard and empathy. Results are consistent with 
studies indicating that the effect of A-B is due to 
personality qualities of A and B individuals and not 
matching. —Journal abstract. 

4405. Langs, Robert J. (State U New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Therapeutic misalliances. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 77-105. — Discusses aspects of the psychopa- 
thology of the patient-therapist relationship, specifically, 
the concept of therapeutic misalliances. Two extended 
clinical vignettes are presented, and a tentative effort is 
made to delineate attempts on the part of the patient to 
“cure” the therapist of countertransference difficulties 
that have contributed to a therapeutic misalliance. In 
discussing this clinical material, several other issues are 
examined, including (a) ways of recognizing therapeutic 
misalliances in the therapist’s subjective awareness and 
in the patient's associations: (b) the interfering and 
therapeutically helpful aspects of the creation and 
analytic resolution of misalliances; (c) the techniques 
through which therapeutic misalliances may be modi- 
fied; and (d) the importance of the therapist’s personality 
and behavior, in addition to his or her role in providing 
the patient with well-times, meaningful interpretive 
interventions. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4406. Langs, Robert J. (State U New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) The therapeutic relation- 
ship and deviations in technique. International Journal of 
Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 106-141. 
—Studied the framework and boundaries of patient- 
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therapist relationships, based on the thesis that the manner 
in which therapists manage these ground rules implicitly 
conveys important information about them to their 
patients and influences both the patients’ ongoing 
incorporative identification with their therapists and the 
"fields" or persons onto whom they project their 
intrapsychic fantasies and with whom they interact. A 
series of 15 postulates are presented, each relating to the 
boundaries of the therapeutic relationship, the conse- 
quences of deviations and modifications of these 
boundaries, and the techniques of psychotherapy. The 
main clinical presentation is drawn from the psychother- 
apy of a patient whose therapist made several deviations 
in technique. The manner in which maintenance of the 
ground rules reflects the intrapsychic state of the 
therapist; the unconscious meanings of unneeded devia- 
tions in technique for both the patient and therapist; and 
the technical measures needed to modify the conse- 
quences of an unnecessary deviation in technique are 
also examined. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4407. Lessing, Elise E.; Black, Michael; Barbera, 
Linda & Seibert, Frances. (Inst for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, IL) Dimensions of adolescent psychopathology 
and their prognostic significance for treatment out- 
come. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1976(Feb), Vol 
93(1), 155-168. —Explored the predictive validity of 
demographic and behavior-descriptive variables in rela- 
tion to treatment continuance and outcome among 
adolescent Ss. The mothers of 87 male and female 
adolescents (MA, 14.9 yrs) accepted at a counseling 
agency described their offspring by completing the 
Institute for Juvenile Research Behavior Checklist. A 
factor analysis of the initial data yielded 9 symptom 
factors. These were used, in combination with selected 
demographic variables, to compare the 54 continuers in 
treatment with the 22 early defectors and the 18 cases 
improved after a year or a full course of treatment with 
the 16 unimproved cases. Both discriminant function 
analyses indicated that the groups could be successfully 
differentiated; however, variables most predictive of 
continuance in treatment were not most predictive of a 
successful outcome. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4408. Lynch, Carmen. Women’s groups. Family 
Therapy, 1974, Vol 1(3), 223-228. — Discusses the types of 
women who might be strong candidates for a women’s 
therapy group: women who need mothering, women who 
do not enjoy being female, those who are professional 
“victims,” those who receive little validation or support 
from their environments, those with sexual problems or 
who are afraid of homosexuality, and those who are "re- 
experiencing" adolescence. It is noted that women's 
groups are most effective when used with other therapy 
strategies in different combinations and time sequences. 

4409. Male, P.; Bourdier, P.; Barande, I. & Daymas- 
Lugassy, S. (Hosp Henri Rousselle, Service de Neuropsy- 
chiatrie de l'Enfant, Paris, France) [The psychiatry of 
adolescents today.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie 
Infantile ег — d'Hygiene Mentale de — l'Enfance, 
1974(Oct-Nov), Vol 22(10-11), 613-630. —Notes that 
adolescence is often a period of reactivation of drives 
and defenses and that psychotherapy at this stage is 
efficacious because of the mobility of the mental forces. 
Psychotherapy with neurotic adolescents is discussed. 
Orality in the adolescent may vary from the normality of 
the first kiss to the pathology of drug addiction. The 
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adolescent is a good candidate for psychoanalysis 
because he has not yet made major life decisions. The 
Oedipus complex in the adolescent is examined. —C. 
Harwick. 

4410. Messner, W. W. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston) Psychoanalysis as a theory of therapy. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 
4, 181-218. —Traces the development of psychoanalytic 
theory from its origins in Freud's early thinking in terms 
of his advancing clinical experience. Little attention has 
been paid to the broad spectrum effects of changing 
theoretical perspectives on the technique of clinical 
psychoanalysis. This development is traced through the 
emergence of ego psychology and the dominance of the 
structural theory to more current developments having to 
do with object relations and the theory narcissism. The 
residual theoretical ambiguities and clinical perplexities 
are illustrated in 2 clinical cases. It is concluded that 
therapeutic listening is equivalently an informed listen- 
ing, and it is theory that lends understanding and 
sensitivity to the hearing process. It is theory that is to be 
put in the service of listening, rather than listening to be 
put in the service of theory. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

4411. Morgenstern, Alan. (U Oregon Medical School, 
Portland) Experiences within a borderline syndrome. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 476-494. —Presents an experiential view of a 
borderline syndrome and its psychotherapy. In a letter to 
her therapist a gifted patient speaks of the symptoms and 
treatment of her illness. This provides the basis for an 
examination of the precipitous transference relationships 
in borderline patients and the need in these patients for 
clarity and dependability from their therapists. Common 
fears of being “set adrift” by psychotherapy are 
contrasted to the characteristic tenacity of the pa- 
tient-therapist bond. The letter’s multiple communica- 
tive functions illustrate some of the qualities of the object 
relations sought by borderline personalities, and stress is 
placed upon the sublimatory aspect of such letters and 
the prognostic importance of the capacities for sublima- 
tion. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4412. Olsen, Paul (Ed). (Private practice, New York, 
NY) Emotional flooding: |. New directions in psychoth- 
erapy. New York, NY: Human Sciences Press, 1976. 270 

. —Emotional flooding, a psychotherapeutic technique 
designed to directly stimulate emotional response in 
patients, is examined from various psychotherapeutic 
positions, including Implosive behavior therapy, Gestalt, 
Bioenergetics, Jungian, Primal, Structural Integration, 
Regrief therapy, and Hypnotherapy. Strategies for 
achieving the goals of emotional flooding are presented. 
(7 p ref) 

4413. Ornstein, Anna & Ornstein, Paul Н. (U 
Cincinnati Medical Coll) On the interpretive process in 
psychoanalysis. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 219-271. — Attempts to 
update the concept of interpretation and its function in 
the psychoanalytic process by emphasizing the analyst's 
contributions to the psychoanalytic treatment process 
through interpretations of resistance and transference. 
By incorporating H. Kohut's recent contributions to the 
psychoanalysis of narcissistic personality disorders into 
general considerations regarding the process of interpre- 
tation, a broadened definition of the interpretative 
process is offered, and the “interpersonal” dimension of 
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resistance and transference is emphasized. The recogni- 
tion of the "self-object" role of the analyst in the 
narcissistic transferences not only lends more precision 
to understanding archaic narcissistic experiences, but 
makes their interpretation with the transference the 
preferred analytic response. Clinical samples and brief 
vignettes are included to illustrate the manner in which 
interpretations may retard or promote the analytic 
process. —Journal abstract. 

4414. Pasche, Francis. [The past reconstructed.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), 
Vol 38(2-3), 171-182. —Considers the repetition com- 
pulsion and its role in allowing the analysand to 
reconstruct the past in the course of psychoanalytic 
treatment. 

4415. Pendergrass, Virginia et al. (Florida Internation- 
al U) Sex discrimination counseling. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 36-46. —Presents a compre- 
hensive discussion of the problems of women who 
actively challenge sex discrimination in their work and in 
consequence face lonely, expensive, and emotionally 
trying experiences. The steps by which a woman reaches 
the point of active protest, the institutional responses she 
may meet, and the countermoves open to her, are 
described. Special attention is given to the attitudes of 
unions, to legislation and the conduct of legal suits, to 
the type of support needed from a personal counselor 
during the stages of the discrimination action,and to the 
special problems of Black women, who are in double 
jeopardy, from racism and sexism. Numerous practical 
strategies are suggested. (46 ref) —/. Davis. 

4416. Petzold, Hilarion G. (Moreno-Inst, New York, 
NY) [The "therapeutic theater" of Iljine.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 
2(6), 117-126. —Discusses the therapeutic theater devel- 
oped in 1908-1912 by Vladimir Iljine (1890-1974), 
Although the therapeutic effects of drama have been 
recognized since antiquity, this century has seen an 
increasing number and variety of uses of drama, These 
include theater therapy, psychodrama, analytic dramatic 
therapy, and behavior-modifying role play. Iljine's 
method consisted of the improvised conflictful play and 
the improvised training which tried to heighten the 
patient's sensitivity, to improve his ability to communi- 
cate feelings and thoughts verbally and by gestures, and 
to reduce his tension by relaxation exercises. [ljine's 
training methods have been further developed by the 
author. (61 ref) —M. J. Stanford. 
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4418. Rangell, Leo. [A psychoanalytic perspective 
leading to the compromise of integrity syndrome.] 
(Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar-Jun), 
Vol 38(2-3), 385-404. — Presents the presidential mes- 
sage given at the 28th International Congress of 
Psychoanalysis of the International Psychoanalytic 
Society in July 1973. The progression of analysis is 
discussed from analysis of symptoms to analysis of 
character structure to analysis of life. Different schools 
of analysis have evolved and are briefly considered. 
Compromise of integrity in public life is then discussed, 
with Watergate being given as one example. (17 ref) —C. 
Harwick. 

4419. Renik, Owen. (San Francisco Psychoanalytic 
Inst, CA) Visual inhibitions of automobile driving. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 459-475. — Three patients in psychotherapy 
who were symptomatically unable to drive automobiles 
also gave histories of having been afflicted with oculo- 
motor disorders in childhood. This calls attention to the 
previously undiscussed visual dimension of automobile 
driving, which is considered in general terms. The 
specific question of an inhibition of visual function 
resulting in avoidance of automobile driving is then 
raised, and a case illustration given in which the 
attachment of sexual and aggressive meanings to the act 
of looking was important in the formation of an 
automobile driving symptom. The particular impact of 
ocular deviation on early psychosexual development is 
explored using the clinical material. —Journal abstract. 

4420. Rouart, Julien. [From the traumatic after-effect 
of seduction to the constructive after-effect of 
analysis.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 197-211. —Discusses in- 
fantile fantasies. Included in the discussion are the ideas 
of M. Klein and the significance of the primal scene. 

4421. Rubin, Gerald & Castle, Melvin. (Lynchburg 
Training School & Hosp, VA) A case study of a 12-year- 
old schizophrenic mildly retarded boy. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan) Vol 31(1) 119-120. 
— Presents the case study of a severely disturbed 12-yr- 
old male who received treatment through a nondirective, 
humanistic treatment approach. Overall improvement 
was noted, and a total education and rehabilitation plan 
for future development is discussed. The employment of 
these humanistic techniques on a ward-wide basis as they 
relate to the special problems of an institutional setting is 
also discussed. —Journal summary. 

4422. Saul, Leon J. & Warner, Silas L. (U Pennsylva- 
nia Medical School) Mobilizing ego strengths. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 
4, 358-386. —Notes that in certain situations in 
psychoanalytic treatment, there is a need to mobilize ego 
strength in (a) those patients who need ego strengthening 
to mature sufficiently to cope with their lives; (b) 
patients who partially regress during psychoanalysis and 
cannot progress without analytic intervention to help 
strengthen their ego; (c) patients with a strong tendency 
toward regression whose egos need immediate strength- 
ening to prevent an immobilizing regression; and (d) 
patiens for whom a stressful reality situation so 
undermines their confidence that they fall into severe 
regression and need to be helped out of this as an 
emergency to avoid permanent trouble. All attempts to 
mobilize ego strengths in these patients require a 
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thorough understanding of psychodynamics, especially 
transference and countertransference. Seven case illus- 
trations are provided to illustrate different ways of 
helping the patient to mobilize and use his own ego 
strength. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4423. Schónoke, Meinolf. (Pádagogische Hochschule, 
Münster, W Germany) [Psychodrama in school and 
college: An empirical study.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik 
(Forschung und Praxis) 1975(Арг), Vol 2(6), 109-116. 
— Conducted a pilot study, using 24 psychology students 
at a school of education, matched and paired in 
experimental and control groups, (a) to test the use of 
psychodrama in discovering why students tend to isolate 
themselves and (b) to alleviate their adjustment difficul- 
ties. Experimental Ss met once or twice a week for 2-hr 
sessions and were tested 3 times during the study, using 
quantitative personality measures. Training in psycho- 
drama consisted of group dynamic exercises, psychodra- 
matic actions, and counseling conversations that focused 
on verbalization and emotional experiences. Results were 
increased aggression and desire for more openness and 
extraversion; decreased composure and rigidity; and 
changes from submissiveness to dominance. It is con- 
cluded that psychodrama therapy may be helpful in 
personality development and in overcoming adjustment 
difficulties. (19 ref) —M. J. Stanford. 

4424. Schuster, D. H. (Iowa State U) Preliminary 
evaluation of PAMFA: Psychological Assist to Medical 
First Aid. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 97-100. —Investigated the relative effectiveness of 
a brief psychological technique designed to speed up the 
normal healing process after physical injury, using 8 
experimental and 6 control Ss. Ss provided information 
about the nature and extent of a physical injury and were 
asked to estimate how long it would take the injury to 
heal normally. The independent variable was the use or 
nonuse of PAMFA. It is concluded that (a) Ss had a 
realistic and accurate estimate of the amount of time 
taken for normal healing of their own minor injuries; 
and (b) the use of this psychological assist apparently 
speeded up the physiological healing process considera- 
bly (i.e., experimental Ss took only approximately a third 
of the normal time for their minor injuries to heal). The 
design of future studies of this type is discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

4425. Schweitzer, Laurence; Jarrett, David & Simons, 
Richard C. (State U New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, 
Brooklyn) The role of testicular conflicts in a counter- 
transference reaction. International Journal of Psychoa- 
nalytic Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 495—506. — Presents 
the case of a 26-yr-old man whose presenting symptoms 
of impotence and a pervasive inhibition of productivity 
were dynamically related to a cryptorchid condition 
discovered and treated during childhood. The impor- 
tance of the cryptorchid condition and its relationship to 
the patient’s later psychopathology are examined. The 
therapist obtained the history of cryptorchism in the 5th 
mo of treatment and then subsequently repressed this 
data. In addition, a persistent countertransference 
reaction developed that threatened to disrupt the 
treatment relationship. A. review of the course of the 
therapy revealed that the therapist’s repression of the 
patient's cryptorchism and his subsequent countertrans- 
ference response were directly related to his own 
repressed testicular conflicts. Implications regarding the 
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existence of similar conflicts in other therapists are 
discussed. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4426. Shentoub, S. A. [Notes on the construction “аѕ 
if" of analytic space and some facts about the 
transference.] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1974(Mar-Jun), Vol 38(2-3), 233-237. — Discusses the 
roles of reality and fantasy in recreating the patient's 
past. The author's views on the nature of transference 
and countertransference are presented. 

4427. Shoenberg, P. J. (Bethlem Royal Hosp, Lon- 
don, England) The symptom as stigma or communica- 
tion in hysteria. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1975, Vol 4, 507-517. —Discusses certain 
aspects of the history of hysteria from 1882 to the 
present. Freud's theories about hysteria are contrasted 
with those of Janet, and it is shown how Freud, by 
treating the hysteric in a new setting, was able to 
reformulate his conception of the hysterical symptom as 
a communication rather than as a stigma. This contrast 
between the views of Freud and Janet is reflected in the 
current confusion about the concept of hysteria and is 
also illustrated by 2 case histories, in both of which a 
change in the therapeutic setting led to a corresponding 
change in the understanding of the illness. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4428. Showalter, John R. (Purdue U) Counselor 
nonverbal behaviors as operant reinforcers for client 
self-reference and expression of feelings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3435. 

4429. Sobelman, Steven А. (American U) The effects 
of verbal and nonverbal components on the judged level 
of counselor warmth. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 273. 

4430. Spruiell, Vann. (Louisiana State U Medical 
School) Narcissistic transformations in adolescence. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1975, Vol 4, 518-536. —Traces the transformation of 
narcissism, which parallels the transformations of object 
love, between early and late adolescence. Narcissism is 
examined in terms of 3 lines of development: erotic self- 
love, omnipotence, and the regulations of self-esteem. 
The transition occurs relatively rapidly in most normal 
and psychoneurotic individuals and involves a massive 
reorganization of the psyche. The acquisition of a body 
image of an adult sort probably acts an organizer and a 
normal consequence is the | romantic love relationship. 
Implications for psychoanalytic psychotherapy of both 
adolescents and adults are noted. —Journal abstract. 

4431. Tully, Bettie L. (East Texas State U) The 
relationship of counselor and client feeling states to 
client self-exploration and counselor empathy. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3439. 

4432. Viderman, Serge. [The bottle in the sea.] (Fren) 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1974(Mar—Jun), Vol 
38(2-3), 323-384. —Discusses construction and recon- 
struction, transference and countertransference, and 
drives and language. Two case examples are given. The 
author gives his definition of analytic space. Several rules 
of psychoanalytic technique are discussed, including a 
rule that the analyst be habitually silent and passive. 
—C. Harwick. 3 чыгы 

4433. Withersty, David & Jolley, Margie. (W Virginia 
U Medical Ctr) Effectiveness of family presence in 
therapy: A preliminary study. Family Therapy, 1974, Vol 
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1(3), 257-262. —Studied whether the involvement of 
family members in psychiatric treatment is a significant 
factor in recidivism and re-employment rates. Family 
presence or absence was studied at 5 different points 
during treatment on a milieu therapy unit: initial 
contact, time of admission to the inpatient unit, group 
therapy sessions, establishment of the therapeutic con- 
tract, and visiting hours. Findings from an analysis of the 
records of 80 inpatients reveal no difference between 
those patients who had family members present during 
hospitalization and those who did not. Implications for 
the value of this therapeutic technique are noted. —L. 
Gorsey. 

4434. Wohlberg, Gerald W. A Black patient with a 
White therapist. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Русћое ру, 1975, Vol 4, 540-562. —Discusses the 
relationship between a Black female paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patient and her White therapist, based on 
recordings of over 100 hrs of therapy. The patient was a 
Black militant, committed after armed robbery of White 
cab drivers, and was violently hostile toward Whites. The 
therapist'S countertransference problems and his at- 
tempts to prove his liberal views, to use the patient's 
slang, and his growing awareness of hidden value 
judgments are discussed. This experience indicates the 
need for the therapist to adopt a flexible approach, 
control his own aggression, and to be frank and examine 
his own motivations. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4435. Woods, Ernest. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Racial effects on verbal conditioning in a counseling 
interview. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 203. 
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4436. Bergantino, Len. Making choices. Famil 
Therapy, 1974, Vol 1(3), 273-275. — Discusses the case of 
a married couple involved in the decision of whether or 
not continuing the marriage was worthwhile and feasible. 
Problems of subjectivity that interfere with reliable 
decision making in a marital context are noted. 

4437. Brown, Wesley & Kingsley, Ronald F. (Keene 
State Coll) The effect of individual contracting and 
guided group interaction upon behavior-disordered 
youth's self-concept. Journal of School Health, 
1975(Sep), Vol 45(7), 399-401. —Determined the effec, 
on ne. of guided group 
individual contract for personal achi i 
and 5 female 13-18 yr Blas who Ep ci D 
youth center by a juvenile cour 
Contracted goals centered aroun 
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4438. Feldman, Larry B. (Northwestern U Medical 
School, Div of Family Studies) Processes of change in 
family therapy. Journal of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 4(1) 14-22. —Reviews the writings of a large 
number of family therapists, and finds that theories of 
how such therapy promotes change are for the most part 
implicit and that little effort has been made to systema- 
tize the variety of these theories. An attempt is made (a) 
to explicitly delineate the existing theories of how change 
occurs in family therapy, and (b) to systematize these 
theories in a way which is understandable and teachable. 
From a review of the literature, 4 basic models or 
paradigms of the process of change have emerged. These 
are (a) the insight/working through paradigm; (b) the 
conditioning/reinforcement paradigm; (c) the modeling 
paradigm; and (d) the paradox paradigm. These 4 
models and the specific strategies and tactics derived 
from them are not mutually exclusive—in the actual 
practice of therapy, it is possible and often desirable to 
combine 2, 3, or all 4 models. Nonetheless, these 
theoretical schemes are conceptually distinct and lead to 
different types of therapeutic strategies and tactics. 
(Spanish & French summaries) (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4439. Jasper, Sheila F. (U Pittsburgh) The design, 
implementation and evaluation of a group counseling 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3425-3426. 

4440. L'Abate, Luciano & Weeks, Gerald. Testing the 
limits of enrichment: When enrichment is not enough. 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 70-74. 
—Evaluated 2 couples and 1 family to show any progress 
during the course of 6-wk structured enrichment pro- 
grams. It is concluded that the parents' or marital 
partners’ inability to look at themselves critically was one 
reason for the failure. Types of families unsuitable for 
enrichment programs are discussed. (Spanish & French 
summaries) —Journal abstract. 

4441. Luthman, Shirley G. (Family Therapy Inst, San 
Rafael, CA) Watergate and the control framework. 
Family Therapy,1974, Vol 1(3), 211-218. — Discusses the 
implications of Watergate for the family therapist, 
emphasizing the view that the Nixon administration’s 
actions are similar to those occurring in dysfunctional 
families with control frameworks (e.g, viewing the 
outside world as hostile or developing an external 
identity structure). Cultural and historical examples of 
the control framework are examined, and implications 
for treatment are noted. 

4442. Morris, James D. & Prescott, Mary R. 
Adjustment to divorce through transactional analysis. 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 66-69. 
— Discusses the Transactional Analysis (TA) concepts of 
ego states, strokes, life positions, and ways of structuring 
time, and reports on the use of these concepts in a group 
to facilitate adjustment to divorce. Two case histories 
highlight the value of TA in conceptualizing the problem 
areas of each individual and the changes during group 
therapy. (Spanish & French summaries) —Journal 
abstract. s 

4443. Morrison, James K. & Nevid, Jeffrey S. (Capital 
District Psychiatric Ctr, Cohoes, NY) Demythologizing 
the attitudes of family caretakers about mental illness. 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 43-49. 
— To facilitate the functioning of family caretakers as 
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care-givers who promote the independent performance 
of patient-residents, a seminar to change the attitudes of 
17 caretakers about “mental illness” was conducted. 
Using a “demythologizing” approach, the leader induced 
a significant attitude change, as reported on an attitude 
questionnaire. The pre- and post-seminar attitudes of the 
Ss were then compared with the attitudes of mental 
health professionals (25 social workers, 23 psychiatric 
nurses, 20 psychiatrists, and 16 psychologists) and with 
those of 41 previously hospitalized mental patients. 
Before demythologizing, the caretakers’ attitudes were 
similar to those of nurses, psychiatrists, and previously 
hospitalized patients; following the seminar the attitudes 
were similar to those of psychologists. (Spanish & French 
summaries) (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4444. Rubin, Zick & Mitchell, Cynthia, (Harvard U) 
Couples research as couples counseling: Some unin- 
tended effects of studying close relationships. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 17-25. —By asking 
members of couples to examine their relationships and 
by prompting them to discuss feelings and issues with 
one another, the couples researcher may play a role in 
shaping the relationships that he is studying. As a result, 
the couples researcher unwittingly becomes a couples 
counselor. Our own longitudinal study of dating couples 
had such effects, in some cases strengthening a couple’s 
relationship, in other cases facilitating its dissolution. 
These effects seem attributable to processes of definition 
at the individual level and of disclosure at the interper- 
sonal level. The recognition of such effects has important 
methodological and ethical implications. In addition, the 
view of couples research as unintended couples counsel- 
ing may point to some useful suggestions for the practice 
of intended couples counseling. —Author abstract. 

4445. Sheinbein, Marc. (U Texas Southwestern 
Health Sciences Ctr, Dallas) Feedback in conjoint 
marital interaction testing. Family Therapy, 1974, Vol 
1(3), 263-272. —Evaluated the effectiveness of marital 
interaction testing (MIT), a method which uses standard- 
ized intelligence test items for assessing interaction and 
decision-making patterns in married couples, as a means 
of providing a couple with direct feedback on pathologi- 
cal factors in their interpersonal interactions. It was 
hypothesized that while direct feedback of test results 
would probably produce an effect on subsequent 
interactions, a procedure consisting of nondirective 
discussion of the interactions and feelings during testing 
but without test result feedback would be more effective 
in affecting subsequent interactions. 30 couples in a 
married student housing development on a university 
campus were assigned to 1 of 3 groups: nondirective 
discussion only, direct feedback, and control. Direct 
feedback produced some improvement in efficiency but 
some of this improvement appeared to be an artifact of 
increased test performance rather than improvement in 
interpersonal interaction patterns. Data on nondirective 
discussion procedure support the hypothesis. Data also 
caution against sharing test results in any direct way with 
clients. —L. Gorsey. 

4446. Spielmacher, Patrick E. (U Michigan) Patterns 
of power and interpersonal attraction in families 
receiving counseling. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 200-201. 

4447. Thorn, John P. (U Minnesota) The prediction 
of the individual's in-group verbal behavior. Dissertation 
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3438-3439. 
4448. Tomsovic, Milan. (VA Hosp, Alcoholic Rehabil- 

itation Program, Sheridan, NY) Group therapy and 


International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 


changes in the self-concept of alcoholics. Journal of 


Studies on Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 53-57. —Ad- 
ministered the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale to 2 groups 
of a total of 162 male alcoholic veterans in a rehabilita- 
tion program before and after they had participated in 1 
of 2 types of group therapy: an open-ended elective 
group and a closed encounter group. Results show that 
the closed-group Ss had significantly greater self-concept 
improvements than the open-group Ss, who only im- 
proved on the Physical Self scale. For both groups, the 
relatively highest and lowest gains were on the Physical 
Self and Social Self scales, respectively. —L. Gorsey. 

4449. Turner, Marcia B. & Gross, Steven J. (Family & 
Group Educational Inst, Columbus, OH) An approach to 
family therapy: An affective rule-altering model. Journal 
of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 50-56. —Out- 
lines an affective rule-altering model of family therap 
and examines the role of affect, conflict, and demand- 
making to note similarities and differences with other 
approaches to family intervention. Terms utilized within 
the model are defined and illustrations provided, 
indicating what the affective therapist will focus on. The 
implications for the affective therapist's use of self are 
explored. (Spanish & French summaries) —Journal 
abstract. 

4450. Wolman, Carol S. (Private practice, San 
Francisco, CA) Therapy groups for women. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 274-278. 
—Describes personal experiences with 2 all-outpatient 
female psychotherapy groups, comparing these groups 
with both mixed-sex and consciousness-raising groups. 
Problems included a tendency of group members to drop 
out when dependency on the group became too intense 
and a lack of referrals to replace these dropouts, with 
resulting decreases in group size. The special strengths of 
such groups include the opportunity to concentrate on 
issues relevant to women, the possibility for development 
of a support system, the lack of sex-role divisions of 
labor, and the increased respect of members for other 
women and for themselves. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human 
Relations Training 


445]. Aikins, Thomas R. (U Utah) Trainer-offered 
facilitative conditions and T-group process. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3501. 

4452. Doolittle, Richard H. (Pennsylvania State U) 
The effect of human relations training on other-aware- 
ness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(1-A), 184-185. 

4453. Fromme, Donald K.; Jones, Warren H. & Davis, 
James O. (Oklahoma State U) Experiential group 
training with conservative populations: A potential for 
negative effects. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 290-296. —91 county extension 
agents 22-62 yrs old, were given intensive, 1-wk, 
experiential group training. Several facts supported the 
assumption that Ss represented a highly conservative 

opulation. Pre-post measures on the California Psycho- 
БЕП Inventory, the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, and 
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2 measures constructed specially for the study were 
obtained. Measures that closely reflected the immediate 
goals of training showed positive changes, but measures 
that reflected personality traits tended to show changes 
in a less adaptive direction. It is concluded that unless 
these effects reflect only a temporary disorientation, 
experiential group training may be contraindicated for 
conservative populations. —Journal summary. 

4454. Jensen, Christine M. (U Michigan) The effect 
of parent group awareness training on intrafamily 
communication. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 261-262. 

4455. Kilmann, Peter R. (U South Carolina) Anxiety 
reactions to marathon group therapy. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 267-268. —Investigated 
the effect of marathon group therapy on state and trait 
anxiety. Nine university students responded to anxiety 
measures immediately before and after participation in a 
10-һг marathon group. The hypothesis that anxiety state 
would decline from pre- to posttherapy while anxiety 
trait would remain stable was supported, as was the 
prediction that participation in marathon therapy evokes 
heightened anxiety feelings. —Journal summary. 

4456. Magyar, Charles W. (U North Dakota) The 
effects of interpersonal growth contracts and leader 
experience on process and outcome of encounter 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 193. 
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4457. Ayer, William A. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Ctr, US Army Inst cf Dental Research, Washington; 
DC) Massed practice exercises for the elimination of 
tooth-grinding habits. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976. Vol 14(2), 163-164. — Treated 20 female and i3 
male patients for the elimination of tooth grinding, b: 
the method of massed exercise. All had been treated 
repeatedly and unsuccessfully by conventional dental 
techniques. Patients were instructed to clench their teeth 
tightly for 65 sec and then relax for 5 Sec, repeating this 6 
times each day (5 trials each time) for 2 wks. At 1-mo 
follow-up almost 80% were still free of bruxing, and at 1- 
yr оре were still free. — 7. Davis, d 

Д rsma, Kees; den Hengst, Simon; Del 

John & Emmelkamp, Paul M. (Inst for Clinical ү 
Industrial Psychology, Utrecht, Netherlands) Exposure 
and response prevention in the natural environment: A 
comparison with obsessive-compulsive patients. Behayi 
our Research & Therapy,1976, Vol l4(1), 19-24. - 13 
obsessive-compulsive clients (as determined by scores 
the Leyton obsessional inventory and self-observati ue 
respectively) were treated with different Sed t 
response prevention. Four experimental conditions c 
сш through a 2 X 2 factorial design, in which the 

main variables were varied: (a) gradual treatment " 
доош and (b) modeling vs no-modeling. Clients wel 
us 18 Eua pne 3 times/wk. Each session lasted 2 

.R € posttest re i 
superior to no-model ing p< E аса уз 
compulsions, therapist-rating only. О iUe 
compulsions, clients rati ORE 
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4459. Bornstein, Philip H. (U Montana) Innovation in 
technique: A group-based induced anxiety. Revista 
Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(2), 
299-301. — Presents a group-based induced anxiety (IA) 
treatment procedure based on the traditional IA tech- 
nique described by C. N. Sipprelle (1967). The nature of 
the detailed instruction allows for both systematic 
investigation of the group IA procedures and further 
application to clinical practice. (Spanish abstract) 
—Journal abstract. 

4460. Cook, Ronald J. & Olsen, Larry K. (U 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point) Assessment of the cognitive 
effect of a prototype health education unit on sixth 
grade students. Journal of School Health, 1975(Sep), Vol 
45(7), 390-393. — Used the Revised Cardiovascular 
Knowledge Test to assess the effects of a prototype 
health education unit on 236 6th graders in 4 school 
districts. Controls were 57 students from 2 classrooms. 
Pretest mean scores showed comparable knowledge in 
experimental and control groups. The mean posttest 
score of the experimental group was significantly higher 
than that of the control group. Results provide support 
for both the curriculum and for the intensive, perform- 
ance-based educational program which was used to train 
teachers of diverse educational backgrounds. —J. D. 
Pauker. 

4461. Costello, Edward J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Using contingent token reinforcement to strengthen 
ready-to-work behaviors and concomitant productivity 
in mentally retarded adults in a sheltered workshop. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 284-285. 

4462. Elkins, R. L. (VA Hosp, Augusta, GA) A note 
on aversion therapy for alcoholism. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 159-160. —Strongly recom- 
mends covert sensitization as an alternative to chemical 
aversion therapy for alcoholics, The advantages of this 
verbal aversion therapy are specified, and alleged 
objections are countered. (19 ref) 

4463. Foxx, R. M. (U Maryland, Baltimore) The use 
of overcorrection to eliminate the public disrobing 
(stripping) of retarded women. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 53-61. —Compared the 
effectiveness of an overcorrection procedure that was 
designed to eliminate stripping with 2 behavioral 
treatments for stripping: time-out and physical restraint. 
The procedures were applied to 2 profoundly retarded 
female strippers (ages 52 and 31 yrs). The key compo- 
nents of the overcorrection procedure were: (a) a 
restitutional overcorrection procedure that consisted of a 
required dressing in panties, bra, slip, panty hose, and tie 
shoes in addition to the S’s normal ward clothing that 
consisted solely of a dress and (b) a positive practice 
overcorrection procedure that required the stripper to 
attend to the clothing needs and personal appearance of 
other ward residents by buttoning or zipping their 
unfastened clothing, straightening rumpled or twisted 
clothing, furnishing footwear to those in bare feet, and 
combing tousled hair. The overcorrection procedure 
eliminated the Ss’ stripping within 2 wks and was more 
effective than the alternative procedures. The overcorrec- 
tion procedure appears to be a rapid, effective, and 
enduring method of eliminating the public disrobing of 
retarded adult females. —Journal abstract. 
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4464. Frankel, Alan. (VA Hosp, Salem, VA) Subjec- 
tive responses to alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages 
by alcoholic respondents. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 14(1) 73-76. —In a study with 80 male 
inpatients, real alcoholic and nonalcoholic beverages 
were used in an attempt to replicate the study of R. M. 
Costello et al (see PA, Vol 52:8307) on the subjective 
response to alcohol following electrical aversive condi- 
tioning. Ss rated the taste of 4 beverages (water, “Coke”, 
scotch with water, and bourbon with water) on a 1-4 
scale of 20 adjectives. The finding that the supposedly 
evaluative adjectives split off into 2 independent factors 
for bourbon and for scotch suggest that the reason for 
negative results using the semantic differential as a 
dependent variable in the taste test may be due to the 
complexity of a given response. The finding of an 
“avoidance of hard liquor” factor coincides with the 
suggestion of Costello et al (1974) that while aversive 
therapy may modify cognitive avoidance of liquor, it 
may or may not modify the cognitive approach to liquor. 
—M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4465. Freeman, Betty J.; Roy, R. Ronald & Hemmick, 
Sally. (U California Medical School, Los Angeles) 
Extinction of a phobia of physical examination in a 
seven-year-old mentally retarded boy: A case study. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 63-64, 
—Describes a case in which a phobic response to 
physical examination by male doctors in a 7-yr-old 
mentally retarded male was extinguished by pairing the 
examination with an anxiety-free situation (ie, an 
extremely comfortable relationship between the patient 
and a nurse on the ward). Previous research had 
indicated that parents and people who have positive 
relationships with a person might ossibly serve as 
effective anxiety reducers in fear-provo ing situations. 

4466. Gale, Elliot N. & Carlsson, Sven. (State U New 
York, Buffalo) Look carefully: A short note on symptom 
substitution. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976(Vol 
14(1)), 77. —Presents case examples of a 21-yr-old and a 
30-yr-old female who after successful treatment of 
temporomandibular joint (TMJ) pain, experienced 
symptom substitution. Careful exminations and inter- 
views revealed that both Ss' pains were effected by 
environmental changes. With the normalization of these 
situations, the TMJ pain either disappeared or was 
reduced. 

4467. Gutride, Martin E. et al. (Haverford State Hosp, 
PA) Structured learning therapy with transfer training 
for chronic inpatients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 277-279. —Presents structured 
learning therapy (SLT) as a treatment approach tailored 
to the chronic inpatient; it consists of modeling, role- 
playing, and social feedback-reinforcement. This study 
concerned the additional value of transfer training after 
SLT. Hospitalized patients were assigned to I of 5 
conditions: 5 wks of SLT (N), 7 wks of SLT (C), 5 wks of. 
SLT plus 2 more wks of on-the-ward training (TT), social 
companionship therapy (A), and no treatment (NT). 
Therapy goals were to increase meal-time social behav- 
ior. АЙ conditions involving SLT (N,C, and TT) 
achieved better results than A or NT, and TT (in which 
SLT was followed by transfer training) had better results 
than C, which was better than N. —Journal abstract. 

4468. Hetata, Fatema E. (U Utah) The use of a 
vicariously conditioned stimulus as a change technique 
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to inhibit undesirable behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 259. 

4469. Hicks, Dale A. & Shemberg, Kenneth M. 
(Bowling Green State U) Therapeutic rationale, mone- 
tary incentive and fear behavior: A methodological note 
on analogue research. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 14(1), 83-84. —In a study with 52 snake phobic 
female college students, the effect of therapeutic ration- 
ale and/or the possibility of receiving money, in the 
absence of “therapy,” on subclinical fear, was investigat- 
ed. Ss were assessed on the basis of 3 measures: a 
behavioral approach test, a self-report of fear, and a 
snake questionnaire. Ss were assigned to 4 groups: 
Rationale and Incentive, Incentive without Rationale, 
Rationale without Incentive, and No Rationale and No 
Incentive. Results indicate that both monetary incentive 
and therapeutic rationale produced significant behavior- 
al improvements. A comparison of these results with 
those of past analogue research suggests that the 
presentation of monetary reward, especially in combina- 
tion with a brief therapeutic rationale, can produce 
behavioral improvements similar to those obtained via 
more elaborate treatments. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4470. Hoffman, Robert W. (U Texas, Austin) The 
relative effectiveness of three types of group assertive 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-А), 261. 

4471. Hoffmann, Helmut & Noem, Avis A. (Willmar 
State Hosp, MN) Adjustment of Chippewa Indian 
alcoholics to а predominantly White treatment pro- 
gram. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1284-1286. —Compared 51 Indian (mean age, 41.8 yrs) 
and 1,474 Caucasian (mean age, 46.4 yrs) male alcoholic 
admissions to a state hospital alcohol treatment unit over 
a 2-yr period on background, admission, and discharge 
variables. Indian alcoholics differed significantly from 
Caucasian alcoholics in mean number of times fired (7.5 
vs 4.0), mean years of longest job held (5.3 vs 9.4), mean 
highest income ($3,300 vs $6,900), and mean income just 
prior to treatment ($1,200 vs $3,300). Significant differ- 
ences between Indian and non-Indian alcoholics were 
also found in voluntary admission (76 vs 6395), admission 
from own home (15 vs 37%), and spouse responsible for 
admission (11 vs 34%), but not in number of admissions. 
No significant differences were found for the discharge 
with approval (42 vs 56%), hospital stay of 1 mo or less 
(62 vs 47%), and judged improvement during treatment 
(18 vs 24%). Results indicate that Indian alcoholics 
benefited from an integrated treatment program. 
—Journal abstract. 

4472. Holland, James G. (U Pittsburgh) Behavior 
modification for prisoners, patients, and other people 
as a prescription for the planned society. Revista 
Mexicana de Análisis de la Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol (1), 
81-95. —Discusses whether the objections to behavior 
modification theory and the planned society—denial of. 
human rights, exploitation of the controlled, limitations 
on individuality, and unfulfilled claims of solving 
problems—are justified, by examining prototypical 
programs of contingency management: a federal prison 

rogram that was technically correct in its application of 
behavior modification but was terminated for humanistic 
reasons; a program for “defective delinquents” whose 
goals are subservience and passivity; and a program for 
young offenders which is less severe in its initial 
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deprivations but also aims for “appropriate social 
behavior.” Exploitation of the controlled occurs not only 
in prisons but in sheltered workshops and industry. 
Teachers who have received short-term behavioral 
training tend to develop classrooms where children are 
obedient, passive, and quiet. It is asserted that behavior 
modification has not attained its ends; in fact, ends have 
not been clearly defined. Token economies support 
established power structures. Suggestions are made for 
ways of avoiding such consequences of applying beha- 
vioral science: development of behavioral tools for 
individuals; reinforcement of managers for the gains 
made by those they manage; and help for the current 
victims of behavioral control. (24 ref) —/. Davis. 

4473. Johnson, C. Merle & Kaye, James H. (Kalama- 
zoo Valley Multihandicap Ctr, MI) Acquisition of 
lipreading in a deaf multihandicapped child. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1976(May), Vol 41(2), 
226-232. —Used operant techniques in 2 experiments to 
develop lipreading in a 9-yr-old deaf male who had failed 
to respond appropriately to previous speechreading 
training. Component analysis revealed that both tokens 
and social reinforcers presented simultaneously ог 
Separately were effective in Shaping lipreading, In 
addition, the child learned to lipread either voiced or 
nonvoiced names of objects. 

.. 4474. Kelley, Crystal К. (Auburn U) Play desensitiza- 
tion of fear of darkness in preschool children. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 79-81. —Conducted 
a study with 4 and S-yr-olds to determine the 
therapeutic efficacy of play as a method of stimulus 
Presentation with children and to determine whether 
reciprocal inhibition, extinction, operant reinforcement 
or instructional set contribute to fear reduction in 
desensitization with children. On the basis of perform- 
ance on the behavioral avoidance test, Ss who avoided 
darkness most rapidly were equated for their rate of dark 
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responding to adult slides and decreased г 
slides of a child. — Journal abstract. 

4476. Mahoney, Michael J. & Mahoney, Kathryn. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Self control techniques with the 
mentally retarded. Exceptional Children; 1976(Mar), Vol 
42(6), 338-339. — Points out the advantages to the 
patient and staff personnel of using the retarded 
individual as his own change agent, and outlines 3 
components of successful self-control: self-monitoring, 
antecedent cue alteration, and consequence changes. 
Although controlled experimentation in this field has 
been meager, preliminary inquiries indicate that self. 
regulatory skills can be developed in areas ranging from 
personal hygiene and aggression to academic perform- 
ance. —/. Davis, 

4477. Marshall, W. L.; Presse, 
R. (Queen’s U, Kingston, Canada) A self-administered 
program for public speaking anxiety. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 33-39. —In a study with 66 
university students, therapist-administered desensitiza- 
tion was compared with a take-home manual for self- 
administering desensitization, where the self-administer- 
ing Ss had varying degrees of contact with therapists. 
These treatments were compared with an attention-pla- 
cebo procedure and no-treatment controls. None of the 
treatment procedures had any effect on behavioral 
manifestations of anxiety in public-speaking phobics, but 
all treatment Ss showed greater reductions in subjective 
anxiety than either of the control groups. The drop-out 
rate was greatest for the no-contact manual group, 
indicating the value of brief Supervision in its use. The 
implications of the failure to change overt behavior in 
view of G. L. Paul’s 1966 findings are discussed. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4478. Michaelsson, 
Sweden) Short-term 
hospital treatment 
Research & Therapy, 
male chronic alcohol 
of electroaversive t 
alcoholism, (b) exa: 


esponding to 


Lucinda & Andrews, W. 


G. (St Lars Hosp, Clinic C, Lund, 
effects of behaviour therapy and 
of chronic alcoholics. Behaviour 
1976, Vol 14(1), 69-72. —Studied 11 
ics to (a) evaluate the effectiveness 
herapy in the treatment of chronic 
mine the correlation between neuroti- 
cism/introversion and treatment success, and (c) exam- 
ine the time interval between end of treatment and first 
relapse, and possible negative side effects of the 
treatment. Ss were admitted to a hospital for a period of 
3-5 wks and attended 3-4 weekly sessions, 60-90 
min/session. Results indicate that many alcoholics 
resumed some type of drinking relatively soon after the 
treatment without having to be readmitted to the 
hospital; there were no significant relationships between 
success/failure in treatment and neuroticism and intr- 
oversion; and all Ss tasted alcohol within less than 1 mo 
following release from the hospital. (15 ref) —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

4479. Nunn, R. G. & Azrin, N. H. Eliminating nail- 
biting by the habit reversal procedure. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 65-67. — Used the 
habit reversal procedure to reduce the nail-biting 
behavior of 13 11-38 yr old Ss. The procedure was 
immediately effective in eliminating nail-biting, generally 
requiring only | counseling session of about 2 hrs 
duration. Results lasted for all clients who followed the 
prescribed instructions throughout a 16-wk follow-up. 

4480. O'Sullivan, Michael J. & Gilner, Frank H. (St 
Louis U) Sex of model and motivation to change 
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behavior as factors in 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 5 
female undergraduates 
factorial design to investi, 
of the model, and $ d 


modeling. Psychological Reports, 
95-601. —Randomly assigned 80 
to 8 cells of a2 x 2 x 2 
gate the effects of modelin: Sex 
esire to change snake-avoi ance 
behavior. The behavior being modeled, the sex of the 
model, and the S's motivation to change were all 
significant influences on posttreatment approach behav- 
lor to a live snake. Further findings suggest that 
perceived role consonance between the S and the model 
significantly contributed to Ss changing their behaviors. 
(19 ref) — Journal abstract. 

4481. Pendleton, Linda R. & Tasto, Donald L. 
(Colorado State U) Effects of metronome-conditioned 
relaxation, metronome-induced relaxation, and prog- 
ressive muscle relaxation on insomnia. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 165-166. —Com- 
pared the relaxation-inducing properties, in treating 
insomnia, of (a) the metronome plus verbal relaxation 
instructions, (b) progressive muscle relaxation, and (c) 
the sound of a metronome alone. 29 Ss who had suffered 
from insomnia for at least a year were asked to keep 
sleep records for 2 wks before treatment, during the 2 
Wks of treatment, and for 2 wks after treatment. Results 
show no significant differences among the 3 treatment 
Broups, but all differed significantly from the control 
(no-treatment) group. No obvious advantage of metro- 
nome-induced relaxation aj peared, but use of the 
instrument reduces need for t erapist contact. —/. Davis. 

4482. Quinsey, Vernon L.; Bergersen, Sidney G. & 
Steinman, Cary M. (Mental Health Ctr, Oak Ridge Div, 
Penetanguishene, Canada) Changes in physiological and 

verbal responses of child molesters during aversion 
therapy. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 202-212. —10 19-33 yr old child 
molesters were each given 20 classical conditioning type 
aversion therapy sessions and 3 assessment (generaliza- 
tion) test sessions (before, after: 10, and after 20 
treatment sessions). Shock was the UCS. Larger skin 
conductance responses were made to child slides than to 
adult slides in all sessions. Penile circumference respon- 
ses indicated a small positive shift in sexual preference in 
the assessment tests when averaged over Ss. Pre- and 
posttreatment semantic differential and slide-ranking 
sexual preference measures also showed increases in 
sexual preferences for adults relative to sexual prefer- 
ences for children. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4483. Rankin, Howard. (Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, London, England) Are models neces- 
sary? Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 
181-183. —Randomly allocated 24 Ss fearful of spiders 
to 1 of 3 treatment groups. Group 1 received 2 exposure 
sessions 1 wk apart; Group 2 received an exposure 
session followed 1 wk later by a modeling session; Group 
3 received a modeling session and an exposure session 1 
wk later. The only significant behavioral improvement 
occurred in Group 2, which received exposure first and 
modeling second. Possible explanations and clinical 
implications of the results are discussed. —1. Davis. 

4484. Raw, Martin. (Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, London, England) Persuading people to 
Stop smoking. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(2), 97-101. —Gave 40 smokers attending а chest 
clinic questionnaire to measure motivation to stop 
smoking. Effects of 3 variables on smoking level were 
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investigated; (a) advice from the chest physician to stop 
Smoking, (b) subjection to a further “motivating” 
interview by a psychologist, and (c) the wearing of a 
white coat by the Psychologist during his interview. The 
questionnaire proved a useful Predictor of smoking 
reduction during a 3-mo follow-up. Advice from the 
chest physician had a significant effect in getting Ss to 
reduce smoking over 3 mo, but the extra motivating 
interview was ineffective. Patients responded to the white 
coat by reducing their smoking level significantly, 
irrespective of whether the Psychologist wearing the 
white coat was advising them to reduce smoking or not. 
Results suggest that the advice-giving role of the doctor 
could be used more effectively than it currently is in 
preventive medicine. (16 ref) —Journal abstract, 

4485. Rosen, Gerald M. (U Oregon) The development 
and use of nonprescription behavior therapies. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 31(2), 139-141. —The 
current proliferation of self-administered behavior thera- 
pies raises questions regarding the development, market- 
ing, and clinical applications of these programs. The 
present paper suggests that a committee within the 
American Psychological Association might usefully be 
formed to consider these issues. A set of standards to 
guide professional developers and protect future con- 
sumers of self-help programs may also be desirable. (19 
ref) —Author abstract. 

4486. Russell, M. А.; Armstrong, Е. & Patel, U. A. 
(Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, London, 
England) Temporal contiguity in electric aversion 
therapy for cigarette smoking. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 103-123. —Randomly assigned 
70 heavy smokers (32 cigarettes/day) to 1 of 5 proce- 
dures: (a) electric aversion therapy, involving 10 20-trial 
sessions of shocks contiguous with the smoking act; (b) 
simulated electric aversion with noncontiguous shocks; 
(c) nonshock smoking sessions, to control for stimulus 
satiation and negative practice effects; (d) simple support 
and attention from therapist; or (e) no treatment. Before 
treatment, simple self-monitoring and self-control re- 
duced cigarette consumption by an average of 12% and 
2696, respectively. 34 of the 56 treated Ss were able to 
stop smoking compared with 2 out of 14 of the controls. 
Treatment was highly effective at reducing and stopping 
smoking during the 4-wk course and for 2 wks after- 
wards. Ss who had not stopped or almost Stopped after 1 
wk were unlikely to respond later. АП 4 treatments were 
equally effective. The effects of contiguous vs nonconti- 
guous shocks did not differ. The clinical outcome 
depended on the kind of S rather than the kind of 
treatment. Those who were depressed, with poor psychi- 
atric adjustment and a high Psychoticism score (on the 
Psychoticism-Extraversion-Neuroticism Inventory) tend- 
ed to do badly, while those who initially expressed high 
confidence in the outcome were more likely to succeed. 
(34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4487. Sacks, Stanley; de Leon, George & Blackman, 
Sheldon. Psychological changes associated with 
conditioning functional enuresis. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 271-276. —Obtained 
initial and follow-up measures on a symptom checklist, 
teacher-rating scale, and personality inventory for 51 
enuretic children who had been trained successfully with 
a conditioning devise, 10 psychotherapy-counseling Ss, 
and 9 enuretic controls. There were no differences 
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between the treatment groups; l-mo posttreatment 
symptoms decreased for each group. There were no 
changes for 30 successfully conditioned children 1 yr 
after treatment, although symptoms remained decreased. 
This positive change could not be attributed to the 
training procedure, since it occurred for all 3 groups and 
for failures as well as successes. Results provide firm 
evidence that a conditioning approach is not associated 
with negative psychological consequences. —Journal 
summary. Я 
4488. Seitz, Sue & Marcus, Sally. (U Wisconsin Ctr 
for Health Sciences, Madison) Mother-child interac- 
tions: A foundation for language development. Excep- 
tional Children, 1976(May), Vol 42(8), 445-449, —Pres- 
ents a case history of a 20-mo-old hearing-impaired, 
visually handicapped, mentally retarded female and her 
mother (M) who were enrolled in a program to provide a 
base of mutual responsiveness conductive to language 
development. A preclinic 20-min sample of M and child 
(C) interacting was videotaped. M's total utterances, 
mean length of utterances, and 
other) were tallied. Percentages о 
tive, and other utterances were also determined. M and 
C attended the program 1 hr/day, 4 days/wk, for 20 wks. 


students (GSs) in an adjoining playroom interacting with 
Cs and commenting on the activities the Cs initiated. 
Comments were short, 
repeated C utterances, 
ee language to 
reasoned that it would be possible to capitalize on the C’s 
attention and motivation. Each M observed and dis- 
cussed interactions prior to replacing the GSs in the 
playroom. Videotapes of M and C taken after the 
program and score 
tape showed a sharp increment in positive responding 
between M and C, accompanied by a decrease in M's 
directive behavior. —4. C. Moltu. 


Persons in behavior modification programs. Both the 
Issues and the proposed solutions are applicable to all 
lypes of mental health 
abstract. 


Richard B.; 
Tripodi, Tony, (Weight Watchers International, Manhas- 
Changing adolescent deviant 
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treatment placebo control. The experimental treatment 
consisted of behavioral contracts designed to modify 
both parent-child and teacher-student interactions. The 
control treatment simply provided an Opportunity to 
observe the social interaction of the referred youths. 
Results indicate Statistically significant differences in 4 
areas (teacher and counselor evaluations, and mothers’ 
evaluation of their marital adjustment and relationship 
with their children), with small but positive changes 
recorded on the remaining 9 measures. Several factors 
are suggested to explain the lack of more convincing 
results: (a) The research methods used were highly 
conservative. (b) The treatment consisted of a single 
technique which may profitably be combined with other 
techniques to enhance outcome. (c) Unsolved interven- 
tion problems doubtless contributed to a weakening of 
the results. Nevertheless, data Support the merit of 
further experimentation with the effects of behavioral 
contracting in services for delinquents and predelin- 
quents. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4491. Talbert, Elisabeth E.; Wildemann, Donald G. & 
Erickson, Marilyn T. (U North Carolina, Greensboro) 
Teaching nonprofessionals three techniques to modify 
children’s behavior. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1243-1252. — Compared the relative 
effectiveness of videotaped lecturing, videotaped model- 
ing, or a combination of lecturing and modeling in 
teaching 48 college students to correctly choose the 
behavioral categories of "praise" (verbal reinforcement), 
"ignore" (extinction), and "timeout." All 3 teaching 
techniques were significantly more effective in teaching 
these categories than the no-treatment control group. 
While no significant overall differences were found 
between the 3 training methods, Ss trained with both 
lecturing and modeling had the fewest errors. Further- 
more, the no-training control Ss showed a tendency to 
шоу timeout for behaviors which should be reinforced 
and for behaviors which should be extinguished. 
—Journal abstract. 

4492. Ulrich, Roger E. (Western Michigan U) Some 
moral and ethical implications of behavior modification: 
An inside view. Revisía Mexicana de Análisis de la 
Conducta, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 97-106. —Expresses 
doubts that behavior modification can accomplish the 
profound changes once envisioned for it. It is suggested 
that behavior modification seems to work best when 
there is a clear definition of the roles of controller and 
controlled, and the controllers are themselves always 
controlled in some way, even by the experimental Ss 
themselves. Experiments with mind-expanding drugs 
indicate that there are other ways of experiencing Teality; 
behaviorists should not think that they have some kind 
of all-encompassing final answer. Although control will 
never be as predictable as was once thought, safeguards 
will be needed so that prediction will not belong solely to 
the rich. Ss need much more protection than is currently 
available. It will be especially important for behavioral 
engineers to apply their principles to themselves. Gp ref) 
—4. Davis. l Y 

4493. Wallace, Jon et al. (Central Wisconsin Colony 
& Training School, Madison) Aversive conditioning use 
in public facilities for the mentally retarded. Mental 
Retardation, I976(Apr), Vol 14(2), 17—19. — Conducted a 
Survey on the usage of aversive conditioning (AC) 
procedures in state-run facilities for the mentally 
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retarded (MR). Over 50% of the 115 institutions 
E ponding to the mailed questionnaire (56% return rate) 
indicated they do not use AC under any circumstances, 
even though 62% of the chief psychologists in those 
facilities that forbid its use believe that this type of 
therapy could benefit some of their residents. The 
majority of respondents felt that an interdisciplina; 
team should determine the desirability of using AC e 
incomplete pun. The author suggests that if the use 
of AC can help keep certain MR individuals “awake” 
and "untied," then this controversial method has a place 
in treating MR persons. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4494. Wilson, G. Terence & Tracey, Dorothy A. 
(Rutgers State U Graduate School of Applied & 
Professional Psychology) An experimental analysis of 
aversive imagery versus electrical aversive conditioning 
in the treatment of chronic alcoholics. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(1), 41-51. — Conducted 
3 experiments with 11 chronic alcoholics to compare an 
aversive imagery and an electrical escape conditioning 
procedure in the treatment of such Ss. Treatment effects 
were objectively measured by recording Ss’ alcohol 
consumption in a seminaturalistic laboratory setting. In 
contrast to conventional group outcome studies, the use 
of single-S methodology provided a fine-grained analysis 
of individual response patterns. The aversive imagery 
and escape con itioning methods did not differ from 
each other, and were relatively ineffective in suppressing 
alcohol intake. In contrast, a punishment procedure in 
which shock was contingent on drinking did effectively 
suppress drinking. Data suggest that alcoholics can 
control their drinking by self-administered shock. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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4495. Arnold, L. Eugene et al. (Ohio State U Medical 
Coll) Levoamphetamine vs dextroamphetamine in mini- 
mal brain dysfunction. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 292-301. —Double-blind cross- 
over randomized Latin square comparison of placebo, 
dextroamphetamine, and ншы in 31 consec- 
utively diagnosed 414-12 yr olds with minimal brain 
dysfunction (MBD) replicated a smaller nonrandom 
study by the Ist author et al ( 1972). Both isomers showed 
significantly more benefit than placebo but were not 
significanly different from each other. Dextroampheta- 
mine showed a nonsignificant trend of superiority over 
levoamphetamine. ОЁ 55 Ss who responded well to drugs, 
3 responded only to levoamphetamine, 5 only to 
dextroamphetamine, and 17 to both. This study seems to 
confirm the efficacy of levoamphetamine in MBD. An 
unsocialized aggressive subgroup showed a nonsignifi- 
cant trend for levoamphetamine superiority, in contrast 
to the hyperkinetic and overanxious subgroups. Those 
who responded best to levoamphetamine tended (not 
significantly) to be from poorer functioning families. 
Parents" ratings, but not teachers’ or psychiatrists’ 
ratings, showed significant placebo effect: (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4496. Bech, P.; Vendsborg, P. B. & Rafaelsen, O. J. 
(Rigshospitalet, Psychochemistry Inst, Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Lithium "maintenance treatment of manic- 
melancholic patients: Its role in the daily routine. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Jan), Vol 53(1), 70-81. 
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—Evaluated the effects of relapse-preventive lithium 
treatment given routinely to 76 22—73 yr old outpatients 
who had accepted the necessity of a strict tablet regime. 
The evaluation was based on case record data and a 
battery of rating scales, including the Marke-Nyman 
Temperament Scale and the Beck Depression Inventory. 
Results show that in 24% of the patients treatment was 
discontinued. This was due to side effects in 16% and to 
insufficient effect in 8%. Suicide risk was not eliminated, 
and 29% of the patients were receiving additional 
antidepressive or antimanic treatment at the test day. 
However, 7896 of the patients rated the relapse-preven- 
tive lithium effect as moderate to excellent. Indirect 
evidence was obtained in support of a stabilizing effect 
of lithium on emotional control in bipolar patients. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract, 

4497. Buchanan, F. H.; Parton, R. V.; Warren, J. W. & 
Baker, E. P. (John Edis Hosp, New Town, Australia) 
Double blind trial of L-dopa in chronic schizophrenia. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 269-271. —Performed a double- 
blind study with 28 chronic schizophrenic patients (mean 
age, 51 yrs) to compare L-dopa (up to 1,250 mg daily) 
with placebo (both groups continuing to receive regular 
neuroleptic medication) over a 6-wk period. Assessments 
by the psychiatrists and psychologist using the Rockland 
and Pollin Rating Scale showed differential improve- 
ment of insignificant proportions, but the nurse’s ratings 
showed clearly significant improvement in the S group. 
—Journal abstract. 

4498. Burgoyne, Rodney W. (U Southern California 
Medical School) Effect of drug ritual changes on 
schizophrenic patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 284-289. —Evaluated the charts 
of 115 19-62 yr old chronic schizophrenic patients who 
regularly attended a follow-up group to determine 
whether changes in long-standing medication regimens 
produced an increased dropout rate, decreased attend- 
ance, or psychotic decompensation. Although there were 
nonsignificant trends showing a relationship between 
medication change and group attendance for individual 
patients, there were no significant differences between 
group attendance and change or no change in medica- 
tion routine for the group as a whole. It is concluded that 
necessary changes in medication routines for chronic 
schizophrenic patients are safe. (40 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4499. Chartier, J.-P. (Ctr de santé et d'hygiène 
mentale infanto-juvénile, Lyon, France) [Sulpiride and 
hyperkinetic syndromes.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychia- 
trie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 
1974(Oct-Nov), Vol 22(10-11), 701-707. —Studied the 
use of sulpiride (Dogmatil) with 20 children 7-12 yrs old. 
Dosage was 50-100 mg/day for 15 days. Ten children 
improved, while 10 showed no improvement. Four case 
reports are given in detail, and characteristics of the 
hyperkinetic syndrome are extensively discussed. —C. 
Harwick. 

4500. Collins, P.; Sakalis, G. & Minn, F. L. (New 
York U Medical Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Re- 
search Unit) Clinical reponse to a potential non-sedative 
anxiolytic. Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(May), Vol 
19(5), 512-515. —12 18-55 yr old anxious volunteer Ss 
received SQ-65,396 (cartazolate), diazepam, and placebo 
in a double-blind crossover design. The anxiolytic 
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activity attributed to SQ-65,396 in a previous inpatient 
open study was thus further explored. Results, deter- 
mined by a battery of measures (including the Hamilton 
Anxiety Scale and the Clinical Global Impressions), are 
at variance with those obtained in the previous study. 
Possible reasons for this discrepancy are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4501. Davies, Brian; Burrows, Graham & Scoggins, 
Bruce. (Royal Melbourne Hosp, Victoria, Australia) 
Plasma nortriptyline and clinical response. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
249-253. —Examines the methodological approaches 
used in and the interpretations of the findings of studies 
on clinical response and plasma tricyclic levels in 
psychiatric patients. The focus of specific on-going 
research in the area is noted. 

4502. Faure, Henri; Faure-Martinet, M. L. & Boulin, 
J. [Infanto-juvenile neuropsychiatric studies on the use 
of 1035 MD over a period of one year: Clinical and 
electroencephalographic findings.] (Fren) Revue de 
Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale de l'En- 
fance, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 22(7-8), 517-526. 

4503. Fieve, Ronald R.; Milstoc, Mayer; Kumbaraci, 
Turkan & Dunner, David L. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, Lithium Clinic & Metabolic Unit, New York) The 
effect of lithium on red blood cell cholinesterase 
activity in patients with affective disorders. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 240-243. 
—Conducted tests with 182 unipolar and bipolar 
depressive patients, 88 receiving lithium alone, 45 
receiving lithium with antidepressants, and 49 receiving 
placebo. Blood samples were obtained and red blood cell 
(RBC) cholinesterase activity was determined. Methods 
of analyzing the effect of lithium on enzyme activity, and 
of computing and evaluating the data are described. 
Results are presented for the 3 treatment groups (lithium, 
lithtum-antidepressant, and placebo) ani within each of 
these groups figures are given for bipolar patients (males 
and females separately) and for unipolar patients (males 
and females combined). The RBC'cholinesterase values 
of placebo-treated patients are, in general, lower than 
those of any medicated group. This and other results 
suggest that lithium exerts its greatest effect on bipolar 
female patients by raising RBC cholinesterase values, 
which were above the median for 74% of this group of 
patients. Findings are discussed in the light of data from 
ome ш —I. Davis. 

- Greenberg, Alan S. & Coleman, Mary. (U 
Maryland Hosp, Baltimore) Depressed S ndroindals 
levels associated with hyperactive and aggressive 


behavior: Relationship to drug response. Archives of 


General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3) 331-341. 
—Monitoring of 5-hydroxyindole (5-HI) levels in blood 
in 30 hyperactive institutionalized mentally retarded 
4-39 yr olds before and after drug therapy revealed 
depression of 5-HI levels in 83% of hyperactive Ss. In 
these Ss with low serotonin levels, elevation of 5-HI 
levels into the normal range by administration of a 
variety of psychoactive agents was associated with the 
disappearance of the hyperkinetic syndrome. Ss who 
remained hyperactive continued to have low 5-HI levels. 
Return of hyperactivity upon withdrawal of medication 
in Ss who were previously well controlled was associated 
with a fall in 5-HI levels. Adverse responses were seen in 
these Ss when they were treated with medications usually 
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tending to lower 5-HI 
treatment of hyperactivity 
whether they usually elevate, lower, or have No signifi- 
—Journal 


4505. Hajnšek, F.; Cpié, У, & Dürrigl, V. (U Zagreb 
Epilepsy Ctr, Inst of Mother & Child Protection, 
Yugoslavia) [Further experience in treatment of epilep- 
Sy with mogadon.] (Srer) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 


16), 
—Evaluated butaclamol hydrochloride, a new 


therapeutic 
less than 
optimal. —Journal abstract. 

David S. & Davis, John M. (U 
California Medical School, San Diego) Methylphenidate, 
and levamfetamine: Effects on 
Schizophrenic Symptoms. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 304-308. —Suggests that methyl- 


a brief but clear intensification of pre-existing psychotic 
symptoms (e.g. hallucinations and delusions). In the 
present study, methylphenidate, 
and levamfetamine were administered iv in equimolar 
doses to 16 schizophrenic patients. Methylphenidate was 
à more effective activator of symptoms than dex- 
troamphetamine, which in turn was more effective than 
levamfetamine. Levodopa given orally also reportedly 
produces a temporary worsening of schizophrenic 
symptoms. While these findings augment a body of 
information suggesting that dopamine and norepineph- 
rine may play a role in the activation of schizophrenic 
symptoms, the present findings with methylphenidate 
(reportedly weak in eliciting stereotyped behavior in rats) 
and the review of the literature indicate complexities that 
remain to be resolved. There is some limited utility of the 
Procedure for differential diagnosis and selective thera- 
Py: (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4508. Johnstone, Eve C. (Southern General Hosp, 
Glasgow, Scotland) The relationship between acetylator 
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Status and inhibition of monoamine oxidase, excretion 


^ (30 mg, 3 
times/day), The antidepressant effect, 
inhibition of MAO and 


Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(2), 173-183. —Reports on 
the treatment, 1965-1969, of 50 female psychotics who 


and complex. (37 ref) —English summary, 

4510. Lauer, John 
School, Chicago) The effect of tricyclic antidepressant 
compounds on patients with Passive-dependent person- 
ality traits. Current Therapeutic Research, 
Vol 19(5), 495—505. —Conducted 2 experiments with 74 
patients (mean age, 
personality traits and a variety of psychotic and neurotic 
diagnoses. 37 Ss treated with 200-300 mg/day of a 
tricyclic antidepressant compound, imipramine or nor- 
triptyline, became significantly less anxious and more 
energetic and outgoing as measured by the MMPI, 
EPPS, and a Specially devised questionnaire, A matched 
sample treated without these medications did not change 
significantly according to the same criteria. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4511. Linet, Otto I. & Rudzik, Allan D. (Upjohn Co, 
Kalamazoo, MI) Comparison of triazolam and methy- 
Prylon as a hypnotic in insomniacs. Psychopharmacology 
Communications, 1975, Vol 1(5), 473-480. — Compared 
the hypnotic effect of a new triazolobenzodiazepine, 
triazolam (0.5 mg) and methyprylon (300 mg) in 30 
18-60 yr old outpatient volunteers with insomnia using 
the preference technique. On the Ist night of the 2-night 
trial, triazolam 
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preferred methyprylon, and 2 had no preference. 
Analysis of various sleep parameters showed that 
triazolam helped the patients sleep more than methypryl- 
on, and there were fewer awakenings on triazolam, a 
longer duration of sleep, and a better feeling in the 
morning. Although the sleep onset was the same after 
both medications, the number and severity of the side 
effects was considerably higher after methyprylon. 
—Journal abstract. 

4512. Mackay, A. V. (MRC Brain Metabolism Unit, 
U Edinburgh, Scotland) Comments on paper of Curry 
and Evans. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, 
Vol 1(5), 491-492. —Argues that there are certain 
methodological discrepancies in the study by S. H. Curry 
and S. Evans (see PA, Vol S6:Issue 3) which may 
account for their failure to detect high concentrations of 
the 7-hydroxy metabolite in the plasma of schizophrenics 
receiving long-term chlorpromazine therapy. This failure 
is discussed briefly in relation to a similar study by A. V. 
McKay et al (1974) which had positive results. 

4513. Mielke, D. H.; Gallant, D. M. & McFarlain, R. 
A. (Tulane U Medical School) Clorazepate dipotassium 
(tranxene): A controlled evaluation in alcoholic patients 
after withdrawal. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1976(May), Vol 19(5), 506-511. —Conducted a double- 
blind 4-wk evaluation of clorazepate, diazepam, and 
pacebo in 91 nonpsychotic volunteer patients (average 
age, 37.8 yrs) seventy withdrawn from alcohol. Change 
scores varied with the psychometric measurement (in- 
cluding Zung’s Self-Rating Anxiety Scale) analyzed 
(nonparametric). A special analysis of data from 
matched Ss was also performed. All 3 аеш showed 
significant decreases in anxiety during this study, 
although the most anxious Ss showed the most improve- 
ment. The positive relationship between initial anxiety 
and improvement was strongest for the 2 active-medica- 
tion groups on all 3 measures examined. The significant 
drug group differences obtained suggested a weak drug 
effect. Overall, there is the suggestion that those Ss who 
are among the most severely anxious will profit the most 
from both anxiolytic agents. —Journal abstract. 

4514. Mielke, D. H.; Gallant, D. M.; Bishop, M. D. & 
Kessler, C. M. (Tulane U Medical School) Assessment 
of antipsychotic activity of an unique agent: SU-23397. 
Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(2), 
117-122. —Evaluated the activity of SU-23397, a new 
hybrid molecule with neuroliptic characteristics, in 10 
hospitalized chronic schizophrenics, aged 30-56 yrs. 
Following a 3-wk drug washout period, Ss received an 
initial daily 10-mg dose which was increased weekly to a 
maximum of 250 mg over the ll-wk study period. 
Clinical assessment measures included the Brief Psychi- 
atric Rating Scale, clinical global impression, and the 
Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation. 
Results suggest that SU-23397 exerts definite antipsy- 
chotic actions in hospitalized schizophrenics. Clinical 
assessments made independently by 3 psychiatrists and 2 
research nurses revealed that after 2 wks, 1 patient began 
to improve and by the end of 6 wks, half the Ss had 
improved, including 1 S who was dropped because of 
EKG changes. Of the 9 patients who completed the trial, 
3 were unchanged, 4 slightly improved, and 2 moderately 
improved. Extrapyramidal side effects included dystonia, 
tremor, and akathisia, although all symptoms responded 
to anticholinergic drugs. Because there was substantial 
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evidence of EKG effects (mostly premature ventricular 
contractions), it is concluded that, future studies of the 
antipsychotic properties of SU-23397 be carefully con- 
ducted.—L. Gorsey. 

4515. Neisworth, John T.; Kurtz, David; Ross, April & 
Madle, Ronald A. (Pennsylvania State U Coll of Human 
Development) Naturalistic assessment of neurological 
diagnoses and pharmacological intervention. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(3), 149-152. 
—Notes that there is sufficient reason to believe that 
drugs are inappropriately prescribed for children who 
demonstrate learning and behavioral problems. The 
shortcomings of an exclusively medical or clinical 
approach to the administration and supervision of drug 
therapy are discussed. To insure precautions in the 
prescribing and surveillance of drug treatment, the 
following standards are proposed: translation of the 
clinical diagnosis into measurable naturalistic behaviors; 
collection of data by parents and teachers. on behaviors 
to determine severity of the Syndrome; situational 
validation or disconfirmation of the clinical diagnosis; 
and, when indicated, formative assessment of drug 
treatment. The use of these standards is illustrated by the 
case of a preschooler who was scheduled for drug 
treatment. Resulting data permitted reconsideration of 
the clinical diagnosis and preempting of drug treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

4516. Quitkin, Frederic; Rifkin, Arthur & Klein, 
Donald F. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Ctr, 
Hillside Div, Glen Oaks, NY) Prophylaxis of affective 
disorders: Current status of knowledge. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 337-341. —A 
review of all properly controlled studies indicates that 
lithium carbonate is prophylactic for mania in bipolar 
patients; it is suggestive of prophylaxis for depression in 
both bipolar and unipolar patients. Studies are outlined 
that would clarify lithium carbonate's prophylactic effect 
for depression in these 2 patient oups. Continuation 
therapy with antidepressants reduces incidences of 
recurrence in unipolar depressives, The only controlled 
study indicates that tricyclic antidepressants may have 
prophylactic effect in unipolar patients. This finding 
needs Coana HON Data are insufficient for conclusions 
on prophylactic treatment for schizoaffective di 
(25 T —Journal abstract. sip aden; 

. Quitkin, Frederic; Rifkin, Arthur; Kaplan, Joel 
H. & Klein, Donald F. (Long Island Jewish- Hillside 
Medical 
Schizophrenia with ultra-high-dose fluphenazine: 
failure at Shortening time on a crisis-Intervention Re 


All Ss were assessed 
Observation. After 4 wks, 5 patients had good to excellent 
responses, | had fair, and 4 had poor responses. Results 
аге no better than à standard 
combined intramuscular and oral high-dose chlorproma- 
Zine regimen. A tabular presentation of dose, clinical 
history, and response for each patient is included 
Excessive sedation was the only significant side effect 
associated with fluphenazine. Although previous г es 
from Cusis intervention centers have indicated x 7 s 
majority of acute Schizophrenices can be returned to the 
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community in about 10 days, the present results strongly 
question the methodological and diagnostic criteria used 


4518. Rada, Richard T. & Kellner, Robert. (U New 
Mexico Medical School) Thiothixene in the treatment of 
geriatric patients with chronic organic brain syndrome. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 24(3), 105-107. —Used thiothixene in a 4-wk double- 
blind placebo-controlled study of 42 patients 60 yrs of 
age or older with chronic Organic brain syndrome 
(psychotic or nonpsychotic). Results, according to 
several rating measures, including the Brief. Psychiatric 
Rating Scale and the Nurses Observational Scale for 
Inpatient Evaluation, show no Significant difference 
between placebo and thiothixene. Side effects were mild 
and few. Data support the safety of thiothixene therapy 
for geriatric patients; however, there is no conclusive 
evidence of its efficacy in the treatment of chronic 
organic brain syndrome. —Journal abstract. 

4519. Ravaris, C. Lewis et al. (U Vermont Medical 
Coll) A multiple-dose, controlled Study of phenelzine in 
depression-anxiety states. Archives of General Psychia- 
1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 347-350. —Conducted a 
controlled experiment. 62 outpatients 
(mean age, 43 yrs) having symptoms of depression with 
anxiety were treated with phenelzine sulfate, 60 mg daily, 
phenelzine sulfate, 30 mg daily, or placebo for 6 wks, 49 
patients completed the experiment. The 60 mg dosage 
was significantly more effective than placebo in relieving 
Symptoms of both depression and anxiety. The 30 m, 
dosage did not differ from the placebo. Only the 60 mg 
dosage resulted in a median inhibition of platelet 
monoamine oxidase that exceeded 80%. Results confirm 
a previous study reported by D. S. Robinson et al (see 
PA, Vol 51:5664) that found phenelzine to be effective in 


4520. Reda, G. C. et al. (U Rome, Psychiatric Inst, 
Italy) [National symposium on the long-term action of 
fluphenazine: 1.] (Ital) 1975, Jan-Feb. Vol 10(1) 1-126. 
—Presents 13 articles by various authors on the 
Sustained use of fluphenazine with neurotic and psychot- 
ic patients. Included are Studies of schizophrenics, 
anxiety, dissociative states, and various phases of sleep, 
in hospitalized and outpatient Ss. Methodological 
problems are discussed as well as the use of other 
associated psychopharmaceutical agents. —N. De Palma. 

4521. Saletu, B.; Saletu, M.; Simeon, J. & Marasa, J. 
(U Missouri Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry, St 
Louis) Fluphenazine treatment in the Psychotic child: 
Clinical-evoked potential correlations. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1975(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 265-278. —Stud- 
ied the relationship between clinical changes and 
alterations in visual evoked potentials (VEPs) during 
treatment of 10 hospitalized psychotic 6-15 yr old boys 
with fluphenazine. After a 3-9 wk placebo period, the 
antiparkinson drug trihexyphenidyl (2.3 mg/day) was 
given first alone and then concurrently with a fixed dose 
of fluphenazine (2.3 mg/day) to minimize variability and 
reduce extrapyramidal symptoms. Fluphenazine hydro- 
chloride therapy was then started at 0,5 mg/day orally 
and gradually increased for 4 wks until reaching an 
average daily dose of 4.9 mg. A control group of normal 


of the Ss as rated independently by psychiatrists, nurses, 
parents, and teachers; improvement was noted as early 
peak latencies decreased during 
trihexyphenidyl, but after 4 wks of fluphenazine treat- 
a marked increase in УЕР latencies and ampli- 
tudes occurred. It is concluded that these latency and 
amplitude augmentations reflect a shift of brain function 
toward normality. (52 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4522. Sathananthan, Gregory; Pervez Mir, M. A. & 
Gershon, Samuel. (New York U Medical Ctr, Neuropsy- 
chopharmacology Research Unit) Antipsychotic effects 
of AL-1965. Current Therapeutic Research, 1976(May), 
Vol 19(5), 516-519. —10 patients with a diagnosis of 
acute schizophrenia were admitted to evaluate the 
efficacy of a new antipsychotic compound, AL-1965. 
AL-1965 is an imidazolidinone type of major tranquilizer 
which appeared to have long-acting properties. The Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale, Clinical Global Impressions, 
and Nurse's Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation 
were used for assessment. In the doses Biven, 4 Ss showed 
complete remission, and 2 became worse. The extent of 
the antipsychotic properties of AL-1965 could not be 
explored fully because of the heavy incidence of 
extrapyramidal symptoms and the inability to raise the 
maximum daily dose to its optimum level. —Journal 
abstract. 

4523. Teja, Jagdish S.; Grey, William H.; Clum, 
Judith M. & Warren, Carmen. (U Virginia Medical 
School) Tranquilizers or anti-depressants for chronic 
schizophrenics: A long term study. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
241-247. —The relative efficacy of 4 tranquilizers 
(chlorpromazine, trifluoperazine, thiothixene, haloperi- 
dol) was investigated in a double-blind study with 66 
chronic schizophrenic inpatients (mean hospitalization 
time, 10.01 yrs). The role of adding an anti-depressant 
was also studied. Following a 4-wk placebo period, high 
dosage tranquilizers were Biven for 16 wks, and a 
maximum dose of 150 mg amitriptyline was added for 
the following 16 wks. Statistical analyses of the various 
change measures (physicians' assessment of mental 
status and global clinical change, the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, and weekly ratings by nurses aides on the 
Burdock Word Behavior Scale) revealed that Ss wors- 
ened significantly on placebo; all tranquilizers were 
significantly better than placebo for symptom reduction, 
and maximum improvement was attained within 16 wks 
of tranquilizer administration. No significant differences 
in efficacy was observed among the 4 tranquilizers, and 
addition of amitriptyline did not indicate any additional 
therapeutic advantage. (22 ref) —Journal absiract. 

4524. Tsuang, Ming T. (U Iowa Coll of Medicine) 
Lithium therapy: Practical aspects. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 282-285. 
— Warns that lithium treatment must be cautious, with 
laboratory facilities for monitoring the serum levels of 
patients, and offers a number of Suggestions and rules for 
its use. Indications and contradictions for therapeutic 
and prophylactic use are mentioned. The 3 possible 
methods of giving lithium treatment are described. 
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Serum determination, preparations and dosage, cautions, 
and toxicity are considerei. (25 ref) —/. Davis. 
4525. van Praag, H. M.; Dols, L. C. & Schut, T. (State 
U Groningen, Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) Biochem- 
ical versus psychopathological action profile of neuro- 
leptics: A comparative study of chlorpromazine and 
oxypertine in acute psychotic disorders. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1975(May-Jun), Vol 16(3), 255-263. —Com- 
pared chlorpromazine (50, 100, 150, or 200 mg 3 
times/day), a substance which reduces dopaminergic and 
noradrenergic (NA) transmission, with oxypertine (25, 
50, 100, or 150 mg, 3 times/day), a compound which 
chiefly reduces NA transmission. Three hypotheses were 
tested: (a) chlorpromazine is superior to oxypertine as 
antipsychotic agent, (b) the 2 substances are equivalent 
sedatives, but охурегііпе is superior when loss of 
initiative is a prominent symptom, and (c) oxypertine 
exerts less influence on extrapyramidal motor functions 
than chlorpromazine. Data from 40 19-56 yr old patients 
with acute psychotic disorders support hypotheses (a) 
and (c) but only partially support (b). Results suggest 
that it is advisable to start oxypertine trials on a larger 
scale in psychoses associated with marked inertia. (27 
ref) —Journal summary. 

4526. Van Putten, Theodore. (VA Hosp, Brentwood, 
CA) Why do patients with manic-depressive illness stop 
their lithium? Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Маг-Арг), 
Vol 16(2), 179-183. —Describes the cases of 6 patients 
with severe manic-depressive disorders who refused to 
take their prescribed doses of lithium despite the fact 
that the drug was shown to be of value for each patient. 
It is emphasized that surreptitious or overt refusal of 
lithium may be an unrecognized and not infrequent 
problem and that patients may stop taking the drug for 
reasons that are more complex than commonly assumed. 
It is suggested that patients may stop lithium treatment 
in order to experience a manic reprieve from such 
dysphoric effects as disappointment, grief, rage, feeling 
of abandonment, or envy. Lithium therapy should occur 
in the setting of an ongoing therapeutic relationship to 
fully understand reasons for refusal. (16 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4527. Zuloaga, Roberto L. (Hosp Materno-Infantil 
San Bartolomé, Lima, Peru) [Gilles de la Tourette: 
Presentation of three cases.] (Span) Revista de Neuro- 
Psiquiatria, 1973(Dec), Vol 36(4), 222-232. — Studied 3 
children with Gilles de la Tourette's disease (character- 
ized by multiple tics, echolalia, and coprolalia). Ss were 
observed and their symptoms recorded systematically 
thrice weekly while on placebo for 1 wk and for 3 mo 
after onset of treatment. One S was treated with 3 
mg/day of haloperidol, the others with 15 mg/day of 
Tacitin. Symptom reduction, in accord with reported 
literature studies, was striking with haloperidol. (French, 
German & English summaries) —A. Felice. 


Hypnotherapy 


4528. Call, Justin D. (U California Medical Coll, 
Irvine) Children, parents, and hypnosis: A discussion. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1976(Apr), Vol 24(2), 149-155. —Based on the studies of 
G. G. Gardner (1976) and L. M. Cooper and P. London 
(1976), it is considered that the ease of hypnotic 
induction in children depends on the setting, expectan- 
cies and nature of the relationship between the child, 
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parent, and hypnotist. The capacity to center attention 
seems to be reflected in an increased alpha base rate. The 
capacity to suspend reality testing and to become subject 
to the authority of the hypnotist has its counterpart in 
the child's relationship with idealized authoritarian 
parents. Hypnotic induction utilizes the child’s readiness 
for regressive object relations in which union of self and 
idealized parent image is reactivated, leading to high 
degrees of both suggestibility and feelings of omnipo- 
tence in the child. It is hypothesized that the child shares 
reality testing with the hypnotist as the infant did earlier 
with the all-powerful parent. The fact that children easily 
can be hypnotized by the experienced hypnotist tells us 
nothing about indication for, dangers of, or potential 
Success of treatment. Brief symptomatic improvement of 
single symptoms means little and proves nothing. 
Success of hypnotic treatment with children depends on 
appropriate articulation of hypnotic procedures with 
total need-systems of child and family. (German, French 
& Spanish summaries) —Journal abstract. 

4529. Gardner, G. Gail. (U Colorado Medical Ctr) 
Childhood, death, and human dignity: Hypnotherapy for 
David. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1976(Apr), Vol 24(2), 122-139. —Describes the 
use of hypnotherapy as a significant part of the treatment 
of a dying child. A detailed clinical report illustrates how 
hypnotherapy was integrated with other treatment 
modalities to help a terminally ill 12-yr-old male and his 
family cope effectively with problems and enhance their 
ability to use their own resources for personal growth 
and mastery throughout the dying process. (German, 
French & Spanish summaries) (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4530. Stromberg, Brent V. (Washington U Medical 
School, St Louis) The use of subjective questioning in 
hypnotic Psychotherapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 110-115. —An explanation and 
examples of technique in subjective questioning are 
presented in addition to 3 case examples to illustrate the 
use of subjective, open-ended questioning in hypnotic 
therapy to characterize the nature of disturbing problems 
of the S. Results show that subjective questioning can be 
of significant value to clarify problem areas of which the 
S may or may not be aware. It is also noted that the use 
of hypnotic subjective questioning tends to increase the 
level of S-therapist rapport and to increase the emotional 


facilitation and expressiveness of the patient. —Journal 
summary. 


Speech Therapy 


4531. Dewar, Ann; Dewar, A. D. & Barnes, H. E. (U 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Automatic triggering of auditory 
feedback masking in stammering and cluttering. British 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1976(Apr), Vol 
11(1), 19-26. —Describes an apparatus providing an 
auditory-feedback-masking noise of variable amplitude 
and mean frequency, triggered by a throat microphone 


switch and therefore independent of S control, Evalua- 


out this period. Tests on 5 independently diagnosed 
538. 
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clutterers demonstrated a significantly reduced response 
to auditory feedback masking as compared with stam- 
merers. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4532. Rosenberger, Peter B.; Wheelden, Julie A. & 
Kalotkin, Madeline. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 
Learning Disorders Unit, Boston) The effect of haloperi- 
dol on stuttering. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 331-334. — Compared haloperi- 
dol with placebo in the treatment of 8 20-32 yr old 
stutterers in a double-blind crossover study involving 6 
sequential observations over periods of 6 or 12 wks. The 
drug had a significant effect on the percentage of time Ss 
were dysfluent but not on the number of dysfluencies per 
minute. Possible reasons for this finding are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


Health Care Services 


4533. Castro, Gonzalo A. (U Costa Rica, San José) 
[Psychological aspects of the practice of medicine.] 
(Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Dec), Vol 
36(4), 260-267. —Defines medical psychology as an 
orientation which emphasizes the bio-psycho-social unity 
of man. The practice of medicine inclüdes both instru- 
mental and expressive aspects. The instrumental aspect 
refers to that which is strictly technical and to the 
application of scientific knowledge to the process of 
diagnosis and treatment. This aspect tends to emphasize 
the role of the doctor as a specialized expert in the health 
field and to obscure and render impersonal the doctor- 
-patient relationship. The expressive aspect refers to the 
interpersonal process between doctor and patient and to 
the degree to which the relationship permits and respects 
the expression of feelings, preoccupations, worries, and 
all those details that define the human quality of the 
individual. Thus, medical psychology is an orientation or 
a set of attitudes present in the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. (French & German summaries) — English summary. 

4534. Dresen, Sheila E. (U Wisconsin Nursing School, 
Madison) The sexually active middle adult. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1975(Jun), Vol 75(6), 1001-1005. 
— Considers purposes and patterns of intercourse, 
menopause, sexual dysfunction, marital status, and 
health problems of the middle adult. It is concluded that 
a nurse's attitudes about sexuality will largely determine 
her ability to counsel people with sexual problems. (18 
re 

os Dzik, David. (Private practice, Chattanooga, 
TN) Optometric intervention in the control of juvenile 
delinquents. Journal of the American Optometric Associa- 
tion, 1975(Jun), Vol 46(6), 629-634. —Reports that a 
convicted 16-yr-old male juvenile delinquent’s reading 
performance and classroom behavior were improved 
when he accepted the need to wear eyeglasses. (22 ref) 
—J. M. Williams. 

4536. Fleischman, Alan I.; Bierenbaum, Marvin L. & 
Stier, Arleane. (St Vincent's Hosp Atherosclerosis Re- 
search Group, Montclair, NJ) Effect of stress due to 
anticipated minor surgery upon in vivo platelet aggre- 
gation in humans. Journal of Human Stress, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 2(1), 33-37. —Studied 20 Ss between the ages of 16 
and 81 yrs to examine the alteration of platelet 
aggregation associated with the stress of anticipated 
surgery (herniorrhaphy, medial meniscectomy, cyst 
excision, vein stripping, toenail removal, and hydrocele 
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Correction). When measured just prior to hospital 
admission, platelet aggregation was faster and Systolic 
and diastolic blood pressure were higher compared to 
measurements just prior to surgery and upon discharge 
from the hospital. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4537. Francke, Amiel W. W: An autistic, 
schizophrenic retardate? Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, 1975(Jun), Vol 46(6), 601—606. 
—Presents the case history of a 62-mo-old male 
diagnosed as schizophrenic with autistic tendencies. 
While orthomolecular psychiatry was used to improve 
S's general performance and biochemical balance, 
Optometric training was needed to improve visual 
behavior and eye control characteristic of schizophrenia. 
Hypotheses concerning the influence of change and 
emotional stress on visual development are presented. 

4538. Galloway, Karen. (U Wisconsin Nursing School, 
Madison) The change of life. American Journal of 
Nursing, 1975(Jun), Vol 75(6), 1006-1011. —Discusses 
the physical, psychological, and sociocultural changes 
that accompany menopause. The male change of life and 
pressures brought upon the couple during this period are 
considered. It is emphasized that nurses can he p prevent 
menopause from becoming a crisis by providing antici- 
patory guidance about the change of life and emphasiz- 
ing health maintenance and promotion. 

4539. Loesch, Larry C. & Loesch, Nancy A. (U 
Florida) What do you say after you say “тт-һтт”? 
American Journal of Nursing, 1975(May), Vol 75(5), 
807-809. —Argues that although Rogerian client-cen- 
tered approaches to interpersonal relationships are most 
often cited in nursing education and literature, perhaps 
an eclectic approach drawing on (a) rational therapy, (b) 
learning theory, (c) psychoanalytic theory, (d) perceptual 
principles, and (e) existential philosophy would be useful 
to nurses. 

4540. Margules, Adela & Anthony, William A. (Jack- 
son/Mann Community School, Boston, MS) Skills 
training programs for psychiatric patients. Journal of 
Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol (1), 
40-49. —Surveyed programs that trained psychiatric 
patients in living, learning, and working skills. Using the 
author-developed Skill Acquisition Rating Scale (SARS), 
the programs were examined in terms of the degree of 
skill acquisition attained by the patient. The following 
conclusions are made: (a) Psychiatric patients can learn 
skills. (b) Less than half of the programs surveyed 
provided patients with a structured learning situation 
that enabled the patients to generalize the skills they 
were learning to outside the training. (c) The SARS 
provides a systematic means by which programs can be 
compared in terms of the degree to which skills are 
acquired by the patients. (d) The scale also acts as a 
guideline for designing new programs that insure at least 
generalization of the skills being trained. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4541. Mlott, Sylvester R. & Mason, Robert L. 
(Medical U of South Carolina) The practicability of 
using an abbreviated form of the MMPI with chronic 
renal dialysis patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 65-68. —Administered the stand- 
ard MMPI and 3 abbreviated versions in 4 different test 
periods (separated by 3 days) to 12 female (mean аре, 
40.2 yrs) and 20 male (mean age, 42.7 yrs) chronic 
hemodialysis patients. Average overall scores of the short 
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forms, as well as each diagnostic category, were 
compared to the standard MMPI. Findings indicate that 
the Midi-Mult, an 86-item abbreviated form compared 
favorably with the standard form and has value for use 
with hemodialysis patients. The advantages of the Midi- 
Mult in time expenditure and in maintaining the dialysis 
patients' interests, motivation, and cooperation are 
noted. —Journal summary. 

4542. Prock, Valencia N. (U Wisconsin Nursing 
School, Madison) The mid-stage woman. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1975(Jun), Vol 75(6), 1019-1022. 
—Maintains that women have experienced both greater 
strains and ultimate opportunities for change in their 
aging lifestyles than have men. The nurse is encouraged 
to listen to the concerns of the middle-aged woman, 
build up her confidence and self-respect, encourage her 
to try new experiences, expand her interest, and assist her 
in becoming a person in her own right. x 

4543. Shevitz, Stewart A. (Public Health Service 
Indian Hosp, Tuba City, AZ) Psychosurgery: Some 
current observations. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 266-270. —The term psychosur- 
gery encompasses a wide variety of neurosurgical 
procedures applied in the treatment of behavioral and 

sychiatric disorders. It is pointed out that arguments 
about the effectiveness and ethicality of psychosurgery 
are often based on studies using outdated procedures or 
inappropriate patient populations. The debate over 

sychosurgery is also obscured by the frequent confusion 
ел its use in classical psychiatric syndromes and in 
such controversial areas as aggression or violent behavior 
associated with temporal lobe epilepsy. It is recommend- 
ed that such factors be clarified so that practitioners can 
choose a personal position based on sound medical fact. 
(32 ref) —Journal abstract. E 

4544. Smith, Aaron & Sugar, Oscar. (U Michigan 
Neuropsychological Lab, Section of Speech & Hearing 
Sciences) Development of above normal language and 
intelligence 21 years after left hemispherectomy. 
Neurology, 1975(Sep), Vol 25(9), 813-818. —Neuropsy- 
chologic follow-up studies of a 21-yr-old male who had 
left hemispherectomy for seizures at the age of 5% yrs 
showed that he had developed superior language and 
intellectual abilities. These findings contrast with recent 
reports indicating that the plasticity of the nervous 
system may have been overrated and contradict reports 
of restricted development of language functions after left 
hemispherectomy and of nonlanguage functions after 
right hemispherectomy for perinatal layeralized brain 
ope Jerry. (Edmonton Citizen Advocacy, 
Canada) Normalization and recreation for the disabled. 
Journal of Leisurability, 1975(Apr), Vol 2(2), 31-35. 
— Discusses the increasing use in management of the 
mentally retarded of the principle of normalization, 
under which effort is directed primarily toward integrat- 
ing the handicapped into normal community life. The 
importance of coordination among agencies and organi- 
зар ressed. With growing independence the need 


ions is sti КТ, В т 
аи programs will diminish, but will not disappear 


entire Streff, John W. (Southern Coll of Optometry, 


:< TN) Optometric care for a child manifesting 
Mot d nir: Journal of the American Optometric 
SUCI 1975(Jun), Vol 46(6), 592-597. — Presents 
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the case history of a sickly 4.75-yr-old male esotrope 
referred to the author by a family physician and 
subsequently diagnosed autistic by a developmental 
examiner and a psychologist. The child s behavior during 
the initial and several followup interviews is described, 
and some personality development is noted over a period 
of about a year. Óptometric care included prismatic 
rectification of the esotropia and prescription of spheri- 
cal lenses corrective of mild hyperopia. When last 
interviewed, the child still seemed autistic and limited in 
his visual sampling of distant objects. Binocular func- 
tioning, rudimentary personal interrelationships, and 
“longer periods of meaningful attentiveness” are listed as 
persistent improvements initiated and maintained during 
the period described. —J. M. Williams. 

4547. Zaretsky, Herbert H.; Lee, Mathew H. & Rubin, 
Martin. (New York U Medical Ctr, Goldwater Memorial 
Hosp) Psychological factors and clinical observations in 
acupuncture analgesia and pain abatement. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 113-120. —Adminis- 
tered acupuncture to 50 18-30 yr old volunteers, for 
analgesia and pain relief in the oral cavity during dental 
work. 40 of the acupuncture Ss were classified as 
successful. No significant differences between the acu- 
puncture group and 30 controls were obtained on 
psychological measures, including the MMPI, the Corah 
Dental Anxiety Scale, the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ry, Semantic differential scales, and a suggestibility 
measure. Results indicate that psychological factors are 
minimally involved in obtaining analgesia and pain 
abatement with acupuncture techniques. Several clinical 
observations were noted during the acupuncture proce- 
dure, including absence of discernable signs of analgesia, 
consistency of results, and contralateral analgesic effect 
related to the location of acupuncture needles. Results 
are discussed in terms of physiological and psychological 
factors in acupuncture. —Journal summay. 


Community Services & Mental Health Programs 


4548. Borus, Jonathan F. & Klerman, Gerald L. 
(Harvard U Medical School, Boston) Consumer-profes- 
sional collaboration for evaluation in neighborhood 
mental health programs. Hospital & Community Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 401-404. —Recognizes that 
neighborhood mental health programs are challenged 
with the scientific and fiscal necessity of evaluating their 
services. Since most such programs are joint endeavors of 
neighborhood residents (usually a consumer board) and 
nonneighborhood professionals, such evaluative efforts 
require the sanction and collaboration of both groups to 
be maximally effective; however, collaboration is often 
strained by lack of trust and conflicts of interest. Stud 
design may fail to consider neighborhood values E 
the result that the provision of services is impeded 
consumers are frightened or coerced, the role of 
ра DAE is threatened, and the consumer 

oard's responsibilities to the neighborhood are ignored 


These 4 issues and wa i 
ys of resolving th Р 
—Journal abstract. 8 them are discussed. 


nseling, Therapy, and Educati 
1 5 ti 
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recently set up in the О 
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of Rambam University, Haifa, Israel. The purposes of 
the Center, the problems it deals with, the concepts and 
format of the therapy used, and a few preliminary results 
are presented. The 86 therapy cases treated by the Center 
(64 couples and 22 single patients) presented a total of 91 
sexual dysfunctions. (Spanish & French summaries) (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4550. Larson, Richard C. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) What happened to patrol operations in 
Kansas City? A review of the Kansas City Preventive 
Patrol Experiment. Journal of Criminal Justice, 
1975(Win), Vol 3(4), 267-297. —Analyzed the design, 
execution, and evaluation of the Kansas City Preventive 
Patrol Experiment, focusing on the operational behavior 
of the patrol force during the experiment and not on 
before-and after crime statistics. Based on models and 
experimental data, the analysis indicates that the 
particular experimental design used in Kansas City 
resulted in a significant continued patrol presence in the 
depleted areas, with little increase in travel times in those 
areas. This suggests 2 policy conclusions: (a) great 
caution should be used in attempting to induce the 
general value of a visible patrol presence from the results 
of the Kansas City Preventive Patrol Experiment; (b) 
patrol administrators in other cities could, on a day-by- 
day basis if necessary, remove conventional patrol 
coverage from certain beats and markedly increase 
manning in others nearby without incurring significant 
degradations in service (either actual or perceived) in the 
depleted areas. The latter ossibility facilitates the 
implementation of  crime-directed patrol efforts. 
—Journal abstract. 

4551. Levin, Sol; Rubenstein, Julian S. & Streiner, 
David L. (McMaster U, Chedoke-McMaster Child & 
Family Ctr, Hamilton, Canada) The parent-therapist 
program: An innovative approach to treating emotional- 
ly disturbed children. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 407-410. — Describes the par- 
ent-therapist program, an innovative alternative to 
residential treatment for emotionally disturbed children. 
In the program, which is based on the extended family 
model, couples not only provide a residential milieu for a 
child placed with them, but also are trained to be 
therapists who can deal with specific emotional and 
behavioral problems. Training and supervision of the 
parent-therapists who work in 3 treatment teams (each 
consisting of 5 couples) is ongoing. 27 6-11 yr olds have 
been treated in the program since it was implemented in 
1972. Clinical impressions indicate that the children have 
made substantial gains in developing social and interper- 
sonal skills and in their academic achievement. —Journal 
abstract. 

4552. Lieberman, E. James (Ed). (American Public 
Health Assn, Mental Health Project, Washington, DC) 
Mental health: The public health challenge. Washing- 
ton, DC: American Public Health Association, 1975. xx, 
293 p. — Presents 48 papers dealing with many aspects of 
mental health as a public health problem. Topics include 
historical and cultural perspectives; prevention; deter- 
mining and meeting mental health needs; organization 
and delivery of services; professional training; social 
issues and policies; and a list of sources of information 
on mental health services. ec 

4553. Muszynski, Sam. (American Psychiatric Assoc, 
Washington, DC) Mental health care and treatment: 
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Will health planning make a difference? Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 398-400. 
—Describes the National Health Planning and Re- 
sources Development Act of 1974 as a 5-tiere system for 
health planning that begins with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and reaches the local level 
through area-wide health systems agencies. The implica- 
tions of the law for mental health services are discussed 
with emphasis on its impact at the local level. The 
functions of the health Systems agencies are described 
and limitations in their authority are identified. It is 
concluded that cooperation of community organizations 
and agencies is essential if they are to be effective in 
improving health and mental health care and treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

4554. Pate, Tony; Kelling, George L. & Brown, 
Charles. (Police Foundation, Washington, DC) A re- 
Sponse to "What happened to patrol operations in 
Kansas City?" Journal of Criminal Justice, 1975(Win), 
Vol 3(4) 299-320. —In response to R. C. Larson's 
analysis (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) of the Kansas City 
Preventive Patrol Experiment, the authors maintain that 
(a) neither Larson's models nor his data are adequate to 
make statements about "typical patrol intensities" in 
major American cities and (b) patrol visibility in the 
reactive areas was markedly decreased over the 1-уг 
period of the experiment. The authors agree with Larson 
that great caution should be used in generalizing the 
results of the experiment and that police administrators 
can be more flexible in the allocation of officers than 
they have been previously. —Journal abstract. 

4555. Patterson, Robert D. (Harvard U Medical 
School, Lab of Community Psychiatry, Boston) Services 
for the aged in community mental health centers. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
271-273. —Studied services provided for the elderly at 8 
federally funded community mental health centers. 
Discrimination against the ‘elderly, the reasons why 
relatively few elderly persons seek care, and innovations 
in treatment are described. It was discovered that high- 
quality care depends more on staff awareness of the 
unique problems of the elderly than on specialized 
services. A more public-health-oriented approach that 
would set priorities on the basis of community needs is 
recommended. —Journal abstract. 

4556. Smith, Donald C.; Jones, Thomas A, & Downs, 
Elizabeth E. (Michigan Dept of Mental Health, Lansing) 
The National Health Planning Act: Significance for 
mental health agencies. Hospital & Community Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 393-397. —Examines the 
National Health Planning and Resources Development 
Act of 1974, and identifies the following 9 areas as 
having special meaning for those responsible for plan- 
ning, administration, and delivery of mental health 
Services: institutional reporting, planning boundaries, 
data base, state and local planning, approving use of 
federal funds, institutional health services review, capital 
expenditures review, area health services development 
funds, and medical facilities construction. Maintaining 
that mental health planning can be done more effectively 
by mental health agencies, a series of steps is suggested 
that can be taken by mental health administrators to 
assume responsibility for planning their programs while 
ensuring close coordination with general health planning 
activities. It is concluded that mental health authorities 
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should commit themselves to the planning process and 
put their commitment to work by recruiting knowledgea- 
le and skilled planning staffs. —Journal abstract. 

4557. Tanley, James C. (Ohio Northern U) Use of the 
A-B variable in a crisis phone setting. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 285-289. —Investigated 
the efficacy of the A-B therapist distinction in a crisis 
phone setting. The complementarity hypothesis received 
partial to full support on 4 of the 5 dependent measures 
studied. Various interpretations of these findings are 
propounded, which require future testing. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

4558. Vickar, Garry M. & Herjanic, Marijan. (Wash- 
ington U Medical School, St Louis) The use of problem- 
oriented medical records in community mental health 
centers. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 
133(3), 340-341. —A questionnaire survey of 147 
community mental health centers revealed that 36 (2470) 
were using problem-oriented medical records (POMR), 
34 (23%) pong to use them, 23 (16%) were uncertain, 
and 54 (37%) had not considered using them. According 
to the responses of centers that were using POMR and 
the authors’ experience, the advantages of POMR in 
psychiatry are similar to their advantages in other 
specialties, and the difficulties in implementing this 
system are related to the definition of “problems.” 
—Journal abstract. 


Counseling & Social Casework 


4559. Aldridge, Martha J. & Cautley, Patricia W. 
(Kirkwood Community Coll, Cedar Rapids, IA) Placing 
siblings in the same foster home. Child Welfare, 
1976(Feb), Vol 55(2), 85-93. —Describes the results of 
placing 115 6-12 yr old children in foster homes with 1 of 
their siblings. Periodic interviews were held with the 
foster parents and with the social worker to examine 
various aspects of the placement including (a) the extent 
of social work input and the foster parents' attitudes 
toward the worker, (b) the problems of the foster child 
and how the foster parents were handling these prob- 
lems, and (c) the influence and involvement of the child's 
biological family. While results do not show conclusively 
that placing siblings in the same foster home either 
uarantees a successful foster home experience for a 
child or is peus of an unsuccessful placement, 
neither do they show that placing siblings together 
necessarily undermines the placement. Results also 
indicate that workers were more likely to place the less- 
disturbed children and children who had had the fewest 
previous placements with their siblings. —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

4560. Barr, W. Brian. (La Salle School, Albany, NY) 
The family and placement of the child. Family Therapy, 
1974,Vol 1(3), 239-241. —Considers that the degree and 
intensity of feelings of a family whose child is to be 
placed in a residential setting outside the home is 
determined by such factors as experience with past 

separations, present level of stability, and hopefulness for 
the future. The idea that placement is actually an 
opportunity for personal and family growth is examined, 
and 7 feelings or attitudes that a family in this situation 
might be experiencing are outlined. 

4561. Bender, Barbara. (Walker Home & School, 
Needham, MA) Duo therapy: A method of casework 
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treatment of children. Child Welfare, 1976(Feb), Vol 
55(2), 95-108. —Describes duo therapy, a techni ue of 
treating emotionally disturbed children in pairs. Three 
case examples are presented to illustrate that the 
technique provides many benefits arising from the 
relationship with a peer. The examples also illustrate that 
the method is particularly effective with children who do 
not respond to one-to-one therapy or are too disturbed 
for the traditional group work. —Journal abstract. 

4562. Clinton, Howell D. (U Arkansas) Self concept 
and personality dimensions of AFDC and working 
mothers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3420. 

4563. Goldberg, E. Matilda & Fruin, David J. 
(National Inst for Social Work, London, England) 
Towards accountability in social work. British Journal of 
Social Work, 1976(Spr), Vol 6(1), 3-22. —Notes that the 
huge undifferentiated tasks facing social workers in 
social services departments, and suggests that one of the 
most urgent research needs is the development of 
systematic record and review systems to provide basic 
information about social worker activities and their 
effects on different groups. The development of a social 
worker oriented computerized case review system in 
close collaboration with a group of fieldworkers in an 
area office is described. 

4564. Wasserman, Theodore & Adamany, Nancy. 
(Astor Day Treatment Ctr, Bronx, NY) Day treatment 
and public schools: An approach to mainstreaming. 
Child Welfare, 1976(Feb), Vol 55(2), 117-124. —De- 
scribes the rationale and techniques of a part-time 
therapeutic program designed to keep children with 
behavioral and learning disturbances in regular class- 
rooms for part of the school day, with the eventual goal 
of full-time mainstreaming. Initial results indicate con- 
siderable success. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


4565. Baider, Lea. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Private experience and public expectation on the cancer 
ward. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 
373-381. —A sociologist relates her experiences with 
staff and patients on a cancer ward. Within a short time 
the staff perceived her as a threat to their system of 
efficiency-oriented norms and regulations, a system 
which she, in turn, came to regard as an institutionalized 
defense against that-which-could-not-be-confronted. 
Different reactions to pain were noted. In general, pain 
behavior in terminal patients is seen as strongly colored 
by the individual's feelings concerning impending death. 

4566. Durward, Lyn & Whatmore, Ron. (Wessex 
Regional Health Authority, Health Care Evaluation 
Team, Winchester, England) Testing measures of the 
quality of residential care: A pilot study. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(2), 149-157. —Summa- 
rizes results from a pilot study, designed to test a method 
of measuring the quality of care provided in 2 residential 
units for severely mentally handicapped children. The 
overall aim was to devise general measures of the 
learning conditions (the quality of care), within residen- 
tial units, which relate to groups of clients and are 
equally applicable at different times of the waking da: 
Such measures will constitute a helpful monitoring А 
instrument only if they are shown to Бе reliable, to have 
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at least face-validity, to be based on representative and 
accurate data, and to differentiate between settings 
which, intuitively, appear to differ in the extent to which 
appropriate behavior by clients is prompted and rein- 
forced. —Journal abstract. 

4567. Glick, Ira D.; Hargreaves, William A.; Drues, 
Joan & Showstack, Jonathan A. (U California, Langley 
Porter Inst, San Francisco) Short versus long hospitali- 
zation: A prospective controlled study: IV. One-year 
follow-up results for schizophrenic patients. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 133(5), 509-514. 
—Compared treatment results for 141 schizophrenic 
patients randomly assigned to short- (21-28 days) or 
long-term (90-120 days) hospitalization. Ss were consec- 
utively admitted to a coed voluntary-admission clinical 
research ward during a 26-mo period. Results indicate 
that the long-term group was functioning significantly 
better 1 yr after admission according to global measures 
only (Health-Sickness Rating Scale, the overall severity 
item of the Psychiatric Evaluation Form, and the 
summary score of historical data). Seven instruments 
were used to evaluate outcome, including the Katz 
Adjustment Scales and the Family Members’ Evaluation 
of Current Status of Patient Form. Differences between 
the 2 groups, although statistically reliable, were modest 
and may have been confounded by the amount of 
psychotherapy the patients received after hospitalization. 
Although there appears to be a general advantage to the 
long-term approach, further work is recommended to 
identify patient subgroups for whom this more expensive 
treatment is cost effective. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4568. Jansen, David S. (Willmar State Hosp, MN) 
Personality characteristics of state hospital Patients’ 
Rights Office visitors. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 347-349. —Compared MMPI 
standard scores of 55 patients (including male and 
female psychiatric patients and male alcoholic and drug 
users) who visited a state hospital Patients" Rights Office 
over a 10-то period with norms for their sex and 
treatment units. Both male and female psychiatric Ss 
scored significantly higher than their respective admis- 
sion norm groups on 4 MMPI scales, while male alcohol 
and drug Ss scored significantly higher than male 
admission norms for their unit on eight scales. Results 
support the conclusion that Patients’ Rights Office 
visitors from both the psychiatric and alcohol and drug 
units of the hospital in this sample suffered from more 
pathology than the typical patient on their respective 
units. —Journal summary. 

4569. Kraus, A. S. et al. (Queens U, Kingston, 
Canada) Elderly applicants to long-term care institu- 
tions: 1. Their characteristics, health problems and 
state of mind. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 24(3), 117-125. —As part of a study of 
long-term institutional care of the elderly, the character- 
istics, health problems, and state of mind of 193 
applicants for such care (Group A) were compared with 
those of 141 persons living independently in the 
community (Group I). All Ss were over age 65. Group A 
were older, living with a spouse less often, and had low 
incomes. They showed much more cerebrovascular 
disease, incontinence, recent loss of independence in the 
activities of daily living, dementia, recent hospitalization, 
loneliness, and depression. They had had much less 
recent involvement in social and recreational activities, 
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although most had not been socially isolated. They had 
received more extensive help from relatives and friends, 
and it seemed unlikely that additional help from these 
sources would keep many more of these persons out of 
institutions. Community agencies and services had been 
used by a relatively low proportion of Group A and 
hardly at all by Group I. —Journal abstract. 

4570. Krieger, George. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) The 
management and mismanagement of a suicidal patient. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 
411-413. —Argues that the actions of therapists and 
hospital staff can contribute to the likelihood that a 
suicidal patient will eventually take his life. А case 
history of a depressed 51-yr-old male who was hospital- 
ized following a suicide attempt is recounted. Eight 
"mistakes" are identified as contributing to the patient's 
eventual suicide and as common occurrences in dealing 
with a suicide patient. It is concluded that if more 
therapists and mental health professionals would share 
mistakes and experiences of this kind with each other, 
such errors might be minimized or even prevented. 
—Journal abstract. 

4571. Martin, Paul J. & Lindsey, Carole J. (Larue 
Carter Hosp, Indiananpolis, IN) Irregular discharge as 
an unobtrusive measure of . . .something: Some addi- 
tional thoughts. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 627-630. —W. E. Davis, (see PA, Vol 50:1450) 
suggested that irregular discharges represent a valid, 
unobtrusive measure of patients' discontent with hospital 
treatment programs. R. J. Craig (see PA, Vol 51:9837) 
took issue with Davis's conclusion on the grounds that 
many other factors contribute to the production of 
irregular discharges. Both papers are reviewed here. It is 
concluded that, while Craig's implied criticism of Davis's 
papers is unwarranted, the data adduced in Davis's study 
do not support the hypothesized link between patient 
discontent and irregular discharge. Some evidence of the 
connection between irregular discharge and patients" 
discontent is available from a number of other sources, 
however, along with support for Craig's contention that 
irregular discharge has multiple determinants. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4572. Mosqueda, Sonia M. (U Southern Caifornia) 
The effects of a specific counseling technique upon the 
belief in locus of control within the newly admitted 
hospital patient. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 194-195. 

4573. Pratt, Michael W.; Bumstead, Dennis C. & 
Raynes, Norma V. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
Attendant staff speech to the institutionalized retarded: 
Language use as a measure of the quality of care. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 133-143. —An obser- 
vational measure of adult speech to children, developed 
by B. Tizard et al (see PA, Vol 48:11260) was modified 
and applied to residences for retarded adults. The 
measure categorizes the major functions of staff talk to 
residents as "control" and "information". Results resem- 
ble the findings of Tizard et al i.e., "informative" staff 
speech was more complex and its frequency was 
associated with resident language comprehension abili- 
ties. The speech measure was related to another index of 
the quality of care provided in such facilities. Ability 
(mental age) of resident speech “targets” was also found 
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to affect the frequency of informative remarks by staff. 
—Journal summary. 

4574. Rubenstein, Julian S. & Levin, Sol. (McMaster 
U, Chedoke-McMaster Child & Family Ctr, Hamilton, 
Canada) A model for interagency cooperation in the 
provision of mental health services to youths. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 404-406. 
—Describes the new assessment and placement program 
for emotionally disturbed preadolescents at the child and 
family center of a Canadian university. This program 
was used as the springboard for a cooperative venture 
with other health and social service agencies dealing with 
children. At the heart of the collaborative project is a 
multidisciplinary team, composed of representatives 
from the various participating agencies, that is responsi- 
ble for all clinical decision-making regarding the need for 
inpatient assessment and placement in residential treat- 
ment programs. The team also participates in the 
planning for discharge and aftercare. The other 2 
components of the project are a short-term inpatient 
cottage assessment unit and several long-term residential 
treatment programs. —Journal abstract. 

4575. Shevitz, Stewart A.; Silberfarb, Peter M. & 
Lipowski, Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll Medical School) 
Psychiatric consultations in a general hospital: A report 
on 1,000 referrals. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 295-300. —1,000 medical and 
surgical inpatients referred for psychiatric consultation 
showed concurrent physical and psychiatric disorder in 
68.276 of cases. This is in accordance with epidemiologi- 
cal findings that these 2 types of morbidity have a 
positive association and coexist in 20-50% of patients. 
Depression was the commonest psychiatric disorder in 
all classes of organic disease and accounted for 53% of 
all psychiatric diagnoses. Organic brain syndromes, 
acute and chronic, constituted 1876 of referrals. Almost 
twice as many women as men were referred despite their 
nearly equal distibution in hospital population. One- 
third of the women and Y of the men had no positive 
medical diagnosis. Alcoholism was a major problem in 
8.975 of referrals. 7.876 of the patients were referred 
following suicide attempts. Of the 50 patients with 
cancer, 66% had depression. It is felt that too few 
medical patients with psychiatric complications are 
referred and adequately treated. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on teaching psychiatric syndromes. 
Psychiatric consultation-liaison services offer the most 
direct form of collaboration between psychiatry and 
medicine in the interests of comprehensive patient care. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4576. Tejada, Kenny; Matos, Delia & Higueras, 
Leonardo S. [Psychiatric hospitalization in Peru: 
Investigations of patients in facilities of the Ministry of 
Health.] (Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 36(4), 207-221. —Investigated demographic, socioe- 
conomic, occupational, and health characteristics of 
psychiatric patients residing in specialized institutions of 
the Ministry of Health in 1972-1973 (1,603 adults and 44 
children). Findings include the following: a drift of the 
psychiatric population to Lima, tenuous ties of the 
patients with their communities (only 35% had visitors 
and 22% were allowed to leave on visits), a low economic 
status of the patients (68% were indigent), a dearth of 
occupations (47% had no occupation at admission), and 
a high average length of institutionalization (11 yrs). 
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Measures for improving the integration of patients into 
their respective communities are suggested. (French & 
German summaries) (45 ref) —English summary. 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


4577. Bartollas, Clemens; Miller, Stuart J. & Dinitz, 
Simon. (Sangamon State U) The ‘‘booty bandit": A 
social role in a juvenile institution. Journal of Homosexu- 
ality, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 203-212. —As part of a larger 
study on inmate victimization in a juvenile institution, 15 
youths were identified who were committed to sexual 
exploitation of weaker inmates. These “booty bandits” 
were older, Black youths from the ghetto who avoided 
emotional involvement with their victims and merely 
used them for their own physical release. Indignant 
about their own exploitation at the hands of “white 
society,” they quickly became sexual exploiters in this 
institution, usually exploiting passive Whites. Stages in 
their “career” include defining sexual exploitation as 
acceptable, learning the appropriate technique, exploit- 
ing sexually passive inmates, and terminating or reducing 
sexual exploitation in order to be released. Interpersonal 
and organizational variables are involved in successful 
sexual exploitation. The social class background of the 
victim appears to be the most important interpersonal 
variable. The organizational characteristics affecting 
sexual exploitation include the nature of staff supervi- 
sion, types of inmates placed in the cottage, the Black 
subculture of the institution, and the power that youth 
leaders have over inmates. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

4578. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U Michigan Inst for 
Human Adjustment) Treating the sex offender. Crime & 
Delinquenc) , 1974(Jan), Vol 20(1), 33-37. — Discusses the 
plight of the convicted sex offender and his chances for 
treatment in the light of public opinion and psychiatric 
knowledge. Popular myths regarding sex offenders are 
found to be shared by legislators and law enforcement 
agents. Numerous jurisdictions and legal definitions are 
cited as major obstacles to effective treatment for sex 
offenders. Only 3 states now have special treatment 
programi for sex offenders with encouraging results. This 
problem is discussed in view of the various treatment 
methods available. Statistics show that most convicted 
offenders will be incarcerated without any treatment. 
The treatment provided for sex offenders reveals an 
alarming gap between psychological knowledge and 
correctional practices. —Journal abstract. 

4579. Brody, Stuart A. (U Pacific, McGeorge School 
of Law) The political prisoner syndrome: Latest prob- 
lem of the American penal System. Crime & Delinquen- 
cy, 1974(Apr), Vol 20(2), 97-106. — Posits that the "bad" 
role that has been traditionally accepted by prisoners has 
been supplanted by the increasingly attractive "political 
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4580. Bromberg, Walter & Berrian, Berry. (U of the 
Pacific) An approach to recidivism. Bulletin of the 
American Academy of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 2(2), 111-114. — Discusses several legal, social, and 
psychological factors affecting recidivism, of which the 
chief is the fact that the concept of "punishment" has 
lost its moral force. Programs to counteract recidivism 
have traditionally been tried in penal settings; neither 
these nor programs outside prisons have been effective. 
Plans for an innovative frontal attack on the problem, to 
be tried in a 5-county area in northern California, are 
described. The plan has 4 essential aspects: (a) The 
earliest possible evaluation, and a therapeutic program to 
be offered within the community where the offense 
occurred; (b) the psychological and psychiatric diagnos- 
es to be expanded to include reading ability and 
vocational aptitudes; (c) therapy to include the usual 
counseling and also obligatory marathon therapy, with 
therapists participating in the group, critique of peers, 
reading of body language, and demands for strict 
honesty; (d) bombardment by TV presentations and 
films depicting what happens to the recidivist. Despite 
the connotations of "manipulation" and the expected 
resistance by patients, this Criminal Diagnostic plan is 
seen as a realistic approach to a problem that defies 
punishment and frustrates society’s good will. —S. S. 
Liu. 

4581. Freudenberger, Herbert J. (Private practice, 
New York, NY) The gay addict in a drug and alcohol 
abuse therapeutic community. Homosexual Counseling 
Journal, 1976(Jan), Vol 3(1), 34-45. — Discusses the 
special problems faced by gay members of drug abuse 
treatment therapeutic communities, noting the reactions 
of society to minority group members in general and 
various approaches to the reduction of antihomosexual 
prejudice among both residents and staff members. 

4582. Gagné, Eva E. (U Connecticut) Effects of 
immediacy of feedback and level of aspiration state- 
ments on learning tasks for socially maladjusted 
youngsters. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 285. 

4583. Greenwood, Melvin R. (U Arkansas) The 
relationship of self concept of welfare recipients to 
rehabilitation outcome. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3423. 

4584. Hayes, Gene A. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Therapeutic play facilities for handicapped children. 
Journal of Leisurability, 1975(Apr) Vol 2(2) 10-17. 
— Discusses the function of play for children in general 
and the characteristics that well-designed therapeutic 
play facilities should have. Besides offering children 
scope for developing a number of specific abilities, a 
good playground can be helpful in diagnosis and in 
integrating handicapped with nonhandicapped children. 

4585. Ibrahim, Azmy I. (California State U, San Jose) 
Deviant sexual behavior in men's prisons. Crime & 
Delinquency, 1974(Jan), Vol 20(1), 38-44. —Posits that 
the problem of deviant sexual behavior in men's prisons 
has not received the attention it deserves. Administra- 
tors, academicians, and the public are reluctant to take 
effective measures to investigate and cope with it. 
Factors in the social structure of the prison community 
which may be considered functional in producing 
deviant sexual behavior are described. Ways of changing 
the prison structure to deal with this problem are 
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suggested: (a) Work opportunities and special vocational 
and recreational programs should be available to all 
prisoners. (b) Better classification methods should be 
followed in grouping inmates in cell blocks, and each 
should have his own separate cell. (c) Homosexuals 
should be detected and isolated. (d) Some women 
workers should be employed in men's prisons so that the 
men are constantly exposed to the presence of women. 
(е) Conjugal visits should be permitted in the prisons. (f) 
Inmates should be permitted overnight visits at home, 
thereby having an opportunity to satisfy their sexual 
needs. —Journal abstract. 

4586. Krauft, Conrad C.; Rubin, Stanford E.; Cook, 
Daniel W. & Bozarth, Jerold D. (U Arkansas) Counselor 
attitude toward disabled persons and client program 
completion: A pilot study. Journal of Applied Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 7(1), 50-54, —Discus- 
sions of attitudes toward the disabled have suggested 
that counselor attitude toward disability may affect 
client rehabilitation outcome. The present study investi- 
gated the relationship of counselor attitudes toward the 
disabled and client rehabilitation success, using 7 facility 
counselors and 4 counselor aids. S's attitudes were 
assessed by the Attitude Toward Disabled Persons, 
Form A. Ss who held more positive attitudes toward the 
disabled experienced greater success than less positive Ss 
when working with clients perceived to have those 
disabilities most different from the able-bodied. Charac- 
teristics which differentiated the more and less positive 
attitude counselors are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

4587. Kravetz, Shlomo. (U Wisconsin) Rehabilitation 
need and status: Substance, structure, and process. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 191. 

4588. Lester, David & Narkunski, Abraham. (Stockton 
State Coll) An exploratory study of correlates of success 
in a vocational training program for ex-addicts. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1212-1214. 
— Completion of a 9-mo vocational training program by 
22 of 51 male ex-addicts was not related to general 
personality traits and the degree of psychopathology as 
assessed by 6 standard psychological tests (MMPI, 
EPPS, Omnibus Personality Inventory, Revised Beta 
Examination, Work Environment Preference Schedule, 
Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory, and the 
California Achievement Tests). Completion was related 
to having more mature attitudes about careers and more 
knowledge of and competency in career decision making, 
as assessed by the Career Maturity Inventory. —Journal 
abstract. 

4589. Maskin, Michael B. & Brookins, Elwood. 
(California State Coll, San Bernardino) The effects of 
parental composition on recidivism rates in delinquent 
girls. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
341-342. —Divided 126 female 13-17 yr old Ist-time- 
offender delinquents into 3 categories according to 
parental composition. 30 Ss lived with a single parent, 56 
lived with natural parents and 40 Ss lived with foster 
parents. All groups were equated on age, IQ, academic 
grade in school and nature of offense. Chi-square 
analyses indicated significant differences in recidivism 
rates between groups in both residential and aftercare 
programs. In each phase of the treatment program, 
recidivism was highest in the natural parent group. 
Results suggest that (a) the broken home as generally 
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defined is a poor predictor of delinquency and conse- 
quent recidivism; (b) marital adjustment, family solidari- 
ty and agreement appear to be highly related to 
successful treatment of the delinquent; and (c) therapeu- 
tic approaches should concentrate on the parents and 
family as well as on the offender. —Journal summary. 

4590. McCall, Cecil C. & Grogan, Hiram J. 
Rehabilitating forgers. Crime & Delinquency, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 20(3), 263-268. —A comparative study of 683 
forgery probationers, 2,319 burglars, and 777 auto 
thieves shows differences between forgers and the latter 
groups in personal-social characteristics. The forger was 
older, more likely to have been on probation before, 
friendlier, more cooperative, better disciplined, less 
prone to use alcohol and drugs, neater in appearance, 
and less truthful. His facade of adjustment often 
convinced his probation officer that all was well and that 
little help was needed. His typical personality pattern of 
incongruity between basic (often repressed) attitudes and 
approved social roles often hampered counseling and 
psychotherapy. Successful diagnosis depends on discov- 
ering his real personal or situational Stresses; successful 
treatment calls for acceptance, support, realistic expecta- 
tions, and counseling skill in facilitating confrontation of. 
real problems. Authoritarian warnings, reprimands, and 
technical regulations are not effective. — Journal abstract. 

4591. Parks, Barry W. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Selected client characteristics and their relationship to 
vocational rehabilitation outcomes in a psychiatric 
population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 287-288. 

4592. Petrich, John. (U Washington Medical School, 
Seattle) Psychiatric treatment in jail: An experiment in 
health-care delivery. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 413-415. — Discusses the Source of 
referral, psychiatric diagnosis, and treatment of 434 male 
and 105 female inmates who were referred for psychiatric 
treatment in 2 metropolitan jails. Almost one-third of the 

atients were evaluated within 24 hrs of their being 
[оба into jail. Manifestly disordered and violent 
behavior accounted for 50% of the referrals; almost half 
the patients were diagnosed as schizophrenic or manic. 
The importance of a close working relationship with the 
custody staff is emphasized as a means of facilitating 
identification of inmates who need psychiatric treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

4593. Quinn, James R. (U South Carolina) Predicting 
recidivism and type of crime from the early recollec- 
tions of prison inmates. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 197. 

4594. Rachin, Richard L. Reality therapy: Helping 
people help themselves. Crime & Delinquency, 
1974(Jan), Vol 20(1), 45-53. —Suggests that efforts to 
redirect the behavior of persons who violate laws, 
customs, and morals are often unsuccessful, because 
deviant behavior is viewed as evidence of mental illness 
of some kind or degree. It is argued that the mental 
illness model has compartmentalized, isolated, and 
stigmatized those who, for one reason or another, act 
unconventionally. Reality therapy is presented as a more 
humanistic, economic, and socially productive alterna- 
tive for changing behavior. Its application and availabili- 
ty to offender groups are discussed. Reality therapy 
differs from conventional therapy in that it labels 
behavior as either responsible or irresponsible (not the 
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person as mentally ill) and it emphasizes dealing with 
behavior in the present (not the person’s psychological 
history). Responsibility is considered the basic concept 
of reality therapy and is defined as the ability to meet 
one’s needs without depriving others of the ability to 
meet theirs. Realistic behavior presumably occurs when 
an individual considers and compares the immediate and 
Temote consequences of his actions. 14 steps for 
practicing reality therapy are outlined. —Journal 
abstract. 

4595. Rauch, Janet G. (U Illinois) Evaluation of a 
behaviorally engineered school Program in a juvenile 
correctional facility. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 268. 

4596. Reynolds, Ronald P. (California State U, Chico) 
Activity programming and juvenile detention. Journal of 
Leisurability, 1975(Apr), Vol 2(2), 18-24. —Emphasizes 
the importance of recreational facilities in a detention 
center, especially one for juvenile delinquents. An 
experimental program at a county detention center in 
northern California, for adolescents 12-17 yrs old, is 
described. The objectives of the program and the 
activities undertaken are specified. Problems included 
lack of individual continuity because of short-term 
commitment, security, overcrowding, and limited facili- 
ties and equipment. 

4597. Ross, Eleanor M. The coordination of 
rehabilitation services. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 7(1), 22-26. — Discusses the 
rise in specialized patient care and its effect on the 
disabled. It is apud that the key to efficient coordina- 
tion among rehabilitation is cooperation. In organizing a 
program of cooperation among rehabilitation agencies, 5 
things should considered: (a) agency staffs must 
understand each other's work; (b) rehabilitation person- 
nel must have frequent, meaningful contact with each 
other to increase interaction among agencies; (c) 
agencies must agree on goals and standards; (d) there 
should be written Cooperative agreements among agen- 
cies; and (e) programs should be reviewed, sometimes 
revised. —Journal abstract, 

4598. Schroeder, Stephen R. & Francisco. 
North Carolina, Child Development Research Inst) Жы 
token econom 
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outcome. It is felt that the Institution has not been 
effective. Its entire approach has been that of a service- 
oriented institution rather than that of a scientific 
research organization. Whether because of lack of 
trained research personnel, lack of facilities, or lack of 
time, today, 18 yrs after its inception, questions remain 
about its accomplishments in terms of its mission. There 
are indications that it performs poorly with respect to 
diagnosis, and other indications that it may be helpful in 
cutting down recidivism. The problems have not been 
systematically researched and important data have either 
not been sought or have not been made available to 
outsiders. A number of recommendations are made for 
improving the evaluation of results and for studying 
critical factors in the therapeutic program. —S. 5, Liu. 

4600. Simpson, D. Dwayne. (Texas Christian U, Inst 
for Behavioral Research) Pretreatment drug use by 
patients entering drug treatment programs during 
1971-1973. Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(1), 
53-71. —Described patterns of pretreatment drug abuse 
for 28,419 drug users who entered community-based 
treatment centers that participated in the nationa! Drug 
Abuse Reporting Program during 1971-1973. Daily 
heroin use was reported by 60% of the patients; one-third 
used daily heroin but no nonopioids, one-third used 
daily heroin and either cocaine, marihuana, or both, and 
the remainder used other nonopioids (particularly 
barbiturates) with daily heroin. Polydrug use (3 or more 
nonopioids) was common among the patients who used 
no heroin or used it infrequently. As expected, polydrug 
use was most frequent among younger individuals, while 
daily heroin use (especially without other drugs) was 
increasingly prevalent among older age groups. Although 
alcohol use in at least moderate amounts was reported by 
only a third of the sample, it was most frequent among 
polydrug users and was least frequent among daily users 
of heroin only. Within groups categorized by general 
patterns of illicit drug use, prevalence of alcohol use was 
higher among males than females, and increased with 
age. —Journal abstract. 

4601. Sommer, Robert. (U California, Davis) The end 
of imprisonment. New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. 
vii, 207 p. $8.95. —Discusses the history of imprisonment 
and its failure to accomplish its objectives; the reasons 
for continuance of the prison system despite its ineffec- 
tiveness; and prospects for its reform. It is contended 
that the long-term prison population could be reduced to 
10% of what it is today. The crucial points in an 
alternative penal system are outlined. 

4602. Taitt, Adelaide L. (Columbia U) Counseling 
and recidivism: A study of women participants in the 
Teachers College, Columbia University Rikers Island 
Correctional Institution for Women Project. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3438. 

4603. Walls, Richard T.; Tseng, M. S. & Zarin, Harold 
N. (W Virginia U) Time and money for vocational 
rehabilitation of clients with mild, moderate and severe 
mental retardation. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 595-601. —Mildly, moderate- 
ly, and severely mentally retarded vocational rehabilita- 
tion clients comprised a random national sample of 600 
clients, Half of the sample had been closed (services 
completed) “rehabilitated,” and half had been closed 
“nonrehabilitated.” Variables selected for analyses were 
time in referral, training, and rehabilitation process; 
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dollars in evaluation, facilities, all services, and earnings. 
In general, rehabilitated clients required more time in 
referral, less money for extended evaluation and rehabili- 
tation facilities, and earned more per week than the 
nonrehabilitated clients. Severely mentally retarded 
clients fee more time in training and higher costs 
for extended evaluation, rehabilitation facilities, and all 
services than the moderately or mildly retarded groups. 
A consistent interaction across 5 variables indicated that 
the greatest amounts of service in time and money went 
to the nonrehabilitated severely retarded ‘group. 
—Journal abstract. 

4604. Workman, Edward L. (U Southern California) A 
comparison of behavioristic and humanistic treatment 
procedures on the achievement of success in a 
sheltered workshop. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 203-204. 

4605. Zirin, Sidney. (Tryon School for Boys, New 
York State Div for Youth, Johnstown) The case of 
Marvin. Crime & Delinquency, 1974(Jul), Vol 20(3), 
297-301. —Reports an experiment in adapting the 
management principle of redundancy to treating delin- 
quent children in a residential treatment facility. Various 
treatment modalities (corporal punishment, vocational 
guidance, Freudian psychotherapy, guided group discus- 
sion, reality therapy, and token economy) were adminis- 
tered to a male volunteer inmate in series within an 8 hr 

eriod. The experiment was aborted by the mental 
асва of the volunteer inmate. The staff concluded 
that it should have had a better understanding of the 
concept before implementing it. 


Drug & Alcohol Rehabilitation 


4606. Charuvastra, Charles V. et al. (U California, Los 
Angeles) The medical safety of the combined usage of 
disulfiram and methadone. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 391-393. —Examined the 
results of hematology and blood chemistry tests in 8 
methadone maintenance patients (average age, 43 yrs) 
who had been treated concurrently for alcoholism with 
disulfiram. (Antabuse). There were no apparent major 
differences between the results of tests run prior to the 
initiation of the disulfiram treatment and subsequent 
tests run up to 16 mo after treatment was begun. There 
was a trend toward normalization of serum glutamic 
oxaloacetic transaminase values. Results suggest no 
contraindications to this combined pharmacological 
treatment. —Journal abstract. 

4607. Cichosz, Joan. (Ramsey соу Dept of Court 
Services, St Paul, MN) The human side of the addict. 
Crime & Delinquency, 1974(Jan), Vol 20(1), 54-57. —The 
author, a probation officer, argues that treating addicts 
as a special breed helps papas the fallacy that they 
are different. It is stressed that, by giving addicts special 
treatment, they consider themselves absolved of respon- 
sibility for their actions and that this is how they became 
addicts in the first place. 

4608. Goldstein, Avram. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Palo Alto, CA) Heroin addiction: Sequential 
treatment employing pharmacologic supports. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 353-358. 
—Proposes a system of treatment for heroin addiction 
under the acronym STEPS. Small steps characterized by 
decreasing narcotic-induced euphoria and increasing 
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social rehabilitation are expected eventually to bring the 
addict to an abstinent and well-functioning state, if that 
is possible. The dichotomous assessment of "success" or 
“failure” is rejected in favor of the expectation of partial 
and temporary improvements, as with any chronic 
relapsing disease. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4609. Jarvis, L. G.; Simnegar, Ray R. & Traweek, 
Anthony R. (Utah State U) An MMPI comparison of 
U.S.A.F. groups identified as drug users. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1339-1345. —Used 
the MMPI to compare 85 US Air Force personnel in a 
drug treatment center who had disciplinary problems 
and were returned to the evaluation unit from the 
treatment unit with a group of 85 who had no 
disciplinary problems and who finished the treatment 
program without problems. The groups were racially 
balanced and the mean ages were 21.53 and 21.17 yrs, 
respectively. A significant difference on ће F Hs, and 
Pd scales of the MMPI was found, the problem Ss 
scoring high. Persons on these scales would be less likely 
to profit from treatment. Similar personality organiza- 
tions for both samples were found, however. —Journal 
abstract. 

4610. Kilmann, Peter R. (U South Carolina) Self- 
actualization of female narcotic drug addicts. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul Vol 30(3), 308-310. 
—Investigated the level of self-actualization of 84 
institutionalized female narcotic drug addicts. Compared 
with a normal adult sample, addicts were found to be less 
effective in the use of time, less satisfied with their lives 
and with themselves, more skeptical of man’s goodness, 
more sensitive toward their own needs and feelings, more 
spontaneous in expressing feelings, and better able to 
develop meaningful relationships with others. Findings 
are discussed in relation to treatment goals and the 
apparent relevance of a “feelings-oriented” therapist 
approach. —Journal summary. 

4611. Meyer, Roger E.; Mirin, Steven M.; Altman, 
Jack L. & McNamee, Brian. (Alcohol & Drug Abuse 
Research Ctr, McLean Hosp, Belmont, MA) A behavior- 
al paradigm for the evaluation of narcotic antagonists. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 33(3), 
371-377. —Examined the heroin-seeking behavior of 
hard-core narcotic addicts on a research ward under 
blocked and unblocked conditions. 17 males over age 22 
participated in the program: 6 completed it. Each S 
served as his own control A long-term follow-up 
program in the community, with aftercare services, was 
used to determine the relationship between behavior 
observed on the ward and behavior in the community. 
While preliminary 1-то follow-up data offers some 
cause for an optimistic view of narcotic antagonist 
treatment, behavioral data observed on the ward raises 
doubts about the possibility of extinguishing heroin self- 
administration with antagonists. The behavioral data are 
not consistent with laboratory descriptions of extinction. 
Rather, the data suggest that narcotic antagonist 
programs should emphasize the development of contin- 
gencies for the reinforcement of narcotic antagonist self- 
administration to ensure an opiate-free state instead of 
focusing on an extinction approach. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4612. Robbins, Paul R. (VA Hosp, Drug Treatment & 
Research Unit, Washington, DC) Methadone dose and 
emotional states in drug-addicted patients. Journal of 
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Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul, Vol 30(3), 306-307. 
—Studied the relationship between the dose of metha- 
done administered to 34 heroin-addicted patients and 
their self-report of emotional states. Negative correla- 
tions were found between dose of methadone and reports 
of anxiety, interpersonal stress, and positive social 
relationships. —Journal summary. 


4613. Rosenberg, Chaim M. & Liftik, Joseph. (Boston 
City Hosp, Div of Alcoholism, MA) Use of coercion in 
the outpatient treatment of alcoholism. Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 58-65. —Com- 
pared attendance patterns of 106 voluntary patients at an 
alcoholism clinic with those of 49 persons convicted of 
drunken driving who were required to attend as a 
condition of probation (mean age, 38.3 yrs). Two 
subgroups of voluntary patients were also compared: 
those who still had.a fixed place of residence and 
maintained contact with their families and those who 
were largely unemployed, had no fixed residence, and 
who were living in halfway houses or other institutions 
(mean ages 41.6 and 41.8 yrs, respectively). Attendance 
of the 2 voluntary groups was much worse than that of 
the coerced group; 50% of the voluntary patients failed 
to return for a 2nd visit and few returned to the clinic 
again during the subsequent 6-mo period. Attendance 
was not related to severity of drinking, demographic 
characteristics, or type of treatment. —L. Gorsey. 


4614. Sheffet, Amiram et al. (Coll of Medicine & 
Dentistry of New Jersey, Div of Biostatistics, Newark) 
An evaluation of detoxification as an initial step in the 
treatment of heroin addiction. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 337-340. —Of 802 
voluntary patients admitted to the detoxification unit of 
a comprehensive treatment system, 69% completed 
detoxification but only 9.6% of these patients sought 
long-term treatment. The demographic profile of detoxi- 
fication patients differed somewhat from that of patients 
in long-term treatment. They were more likely to be 
Black, female, older, and local residents. It is suggested 
that new approaches, including legal pressure, are 
needed to induce detoxification patients to accept 
prolonged therapy. —Journal abstract. 


4615. Sinnett, E. Robert; Hagen, Kenneth & Harve 
William М. (Kansas State U) Credibility of sources of 
information about drugs to heroin addicts. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1239-1242, —Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire on perceived credibility of 
various sources of drug information to 21 male and 2 
female Black heroin addicts (mean age, 30.5 yrs) in a 
narcotics treatment program. A factor analysis of 55° 
ratings yielded 4 factors accounting for 66% of the 
variance: Friendship (31%), Legal and Medical Authori- 
ty (16%), Benign Authority (10%), and Drug-Experienced 
Persons (9%). Variables reflecting experience with drugs 
were regarded as the most trusted source of information 
Credibility of sources in the mental health professions 
(psychologist, psychiatrist, and social worker) were 
significantly lower than sources associated with dru 
experience. The media, except for underground а 
sources and scientific journals, were rated às among the 
most untrustworthy sources of information. Fin ings 


support the use of ex-addicts 2 Н 
treatment programs. —L. Cee m drug 
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4616. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Canada) Outcome studies of therapeu- 
tic community and halfway house treatment for addicts. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1976, Vol 11(1), 
143-159. —Reviews the outcomes of follow-up studies of 
addicts in therapeutic communities, focusing on the 
research problems in such studies and the range of 
recovery rates found. It was found that controlled studies 
are few in number and available only for correctional 
institutions, not for such programs as Daytop, Synanon, 
and Phoenix House. Most studies base outcomes on 
“graduates” rather than all those taken into the program. 
Very few graduates of traditional communities exist. 
Most are employed in drug or social service activities. 
Few return to employment outside treatment agencies 
for addicts. Three controlled studies, all with halfway 
houses, suggest that they are not more effective than 
probation, Further controlled studies, especially with 
agencies such as Daytop and Synanon, are required. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 


4617. Tien-Teh Lin. (Alcohol & Drug Addiction Ctr, 
Columbia, SC) Use of demographic variables, WRAT, 
and MMPI scores to predict addicts’ types of discharge 
from a community-like hospital setting. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 148-151. 
—Explored the relationships among addicts’ demograph- 
ic characteristics, achievement levels, personality traits, 
and discharge status from an inpatient hospital setting. 
The chemical addicts, both alcoholic and drug abusers, 
were randomly selected and classified according to 4 
types of discharge: Regular (Reg, 54); Leave Without 
Permission (LWP, 50); Against Medical Advice (AMA, 
43); and Administrative (Adm, 52). Results of statistical 
analyses indicate that (a) higher proportions of alcohol- 
ics comprised AMA, LWP, and Reg discharges than 
Adm discharge; (b) the AMA discharge revealed higher 
proportions of males than the Reg discharge; and (c) 
abusers with LWP and Adm discharges scored more 
elevated F and Pd scales on the MMPI than did those 
with Reg discharges. —Journal summary. 


4618. Woody, George; O’Hare, Kate; Mintz, Jim & 
O’Brien, Charles. (U Pennsylvania) Rapid intake: A 
method for increasing retention rate of heroin addicts 
seeking methadone treatment. Comprehensive Psychia- 
try, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 165-169. —Studied the 
effects that contact with a physician and other treatment 
staff on day of arrival in a drug dependence treatment 
center would have on retention rates. Findings from 2 2- 
mo periods which did and did not include rapid intake 
procedures and follow-ups of patients conducted every 
month for 5 mo show that the 42 rapid intake patients 
showed higher continuous retention at each monthly 
follow-up point compared to the 43 patients in the 
traditional 2-stage intake group. The difference in drop- 
out rates between the 2 groups did not differ. Results 
support the hypothesis that decreasing delays at intake 
significantly increases the retention rate; rapid prescrip- 
tion of medication (e.g, methadone) appears to be a 
crucial factor in this relationship. Findings are discussed 
in relation to characteristic personality patterns of 
narcotics addicts. —L. Gorsey. 
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4619. . American Psychological 
Foundation Awards for 1975: Gold Medal, 
Distinguished Contributions to Education іп 
Psychology, and the National Media. American 


Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 83-86. —Presents the 
citations and biographies of Neal E. Miller, recipient for 
1975 of the Gold Medal Award of the American 
Psychological Association; and of Bernice L. Neugarten 
and Philip G. Zimbardo, recipients of Distinguished 
Contributions to Education in Psychology Awards. Also 
listed are the winners and the recipients of honorable 
mention for 1975 in the National Media Awards 
competition of the American Psychological Foundation. 

4620. . Distinguished Contribution for 
Applications in Psychology Award for 1975. American 
Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 72-76. —Presents the 
citation, biography, and list of publications of Nathan H. 
Azrin, who received the Distinguished Contribution for 
Applications in Psychology Award of the American 
Psychological Association for 1975. 

4621. . Distinguished Professional 
Contributions Award for 1975. American Psychologist, 
1976(Jan) Vol 31(1), 77-82. —Presents the citation, 
biography, and list of publications of George W. Albee, 
who received the Distinguished Professional Contrib- 
ution Award of the American Psychological Association 
for 1975. 

4622. | ———— ——. Distinguished ^ Scientific 
Contribution Awards for 1975. American Psychologist, 
1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 53-71. —Presents the citations, 
biographies, and lists of publications of Donald E. 
Broadbent, Robert B. Sears, and David Shakow, who 
received the Awards for Distinguished Scientific Con- 
tribution of the American Psychological Association for 
1975. 

4623. Abrahams, Joel P.; Dusek, Jerome B. & Kermis, 
Marguerite D. (Syracuse U) The future of psychology: A 
reply to Buss. Human Development, 1975, Vol 18(4), 
315-318. —A. R. Buss (1975) noted 4 major social 
conditions (declining enrollments, a curtailment of 
research funds, a questioning of the role of universities, 
and a tightening academic job market) that could 
seriously retard development of a scientific psychology if 
continued long enough. Buss explored the impact of the 
latter trend in the development of psychology and noted 
4 implications of K. Mannheim’s (1952) theory of the 
sociology of knowledge for the future of psychology: (a) 
with no new participants entering academic psychology, 
existing models, theories, orientations, and controversies 
would tend to be perpetuated, thereby reducing creative 
advancement in the field; (b) the existing professionals 
will tend to interpret new information within the same 
models they propagated, thus forcing continued accept- 
ance of existing models and theories; (c) lack of 
incoming new generations of psychologists will break the 
trend toward “fresh contact” and produce a loss of new 
ideas and interpretations of the history of the field that 
can never be retrieved; (d) with a lack of continuous new 
incoming cohorts a generation gap will develop within 
the field when a cohort finally does enter. This gap could 
cause severe conflict and confusion in the field. In citing 
K. F. Riegel’s (1975) arguments for a dialectic relation- 
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Ship between the scientist and his discipline, Buss 
attempted to further elaborate the importance of new 
Benerations and "fresh contact" for advancement within 
Psychology. —Journal abstract. 

4624. Abramowitz, Stephen I.; Weitz, Lawrence J. & 
James, Charles R. (Vanderbilt U) Supervisor self-con- 
cept and self-concept deterioration among psychother- 
apy trainees. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 30(3), 300-302. —18 psychotherapy trainees began a 
semester's practicum with self-concepts that tended to be 
less deviant than those of the 4 PhD level clinical 
psychologist supervisors to whom they were assigned 
(p < .15). Over the 3-mo period, there occurred a 
marginally reliable increase in the students’ psychologi- 
cal disturbance, as indexed along this dimension of self- 
appraisal (p — .06). Further analysis disclosed that the 
deterioration was confined to the clinical teams led by 
the 2 trainers with more deviant self-concept configura- 
tions (p < .025). A supervisor-effect explanation is 
proposed as more plausible than rival ones. —Journal 
summary. 

4625. Berry, Gordon L. & Andreassen, Eric D. (U 
California Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles) 
The counseling internship revisited: A counselor prepa- 
ration model. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 232-237. — Presents a 2-division 
model designed to define the nature and needs of a 
counseling internship program. Division | contains the 
model's 6 structural components: (a) the internship 
institution or the school or clinic to which the trainee is 
assigned, (b) the community in which the internship 
school or clinic is located, (c) the students-clients within 
the internship setting, (d) the advisory council, (e) facult 
and college supervision in the internship setting, and ( 
the internship program evaluaton. Division 2 includes 5 
areas of counselor competencies: guidance and counsel- 
ing, research and evaluation, administrative, consulting, 
and special needs activities. — М. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4626. Britton, Jean O. & Thomas, Kenneth R. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Rehabilitation counseling prac- 
tice: Some sociological insights. Journal of р 
Rehabilitation Counseling, .1976(Spr), Vol 7(1), 4-39. 
Offers selective insights from the discipline of sociolo- 

which rehabilitation counselors could find useful in 
oving the practice of their profession. Among the 
dominant topics discussed are the role of society in 

haping and defining man's behavior, the role of society 
E РЕ ПЕЕВА the concept and conferment of devi- 
DT d R К. Merton’s (1957) self-fulfilling prophecy 
айсы ы: Implications for rehabilitation counseling 
BUE presented. —Journal abstract. 
РУР Brown, Walter A. & Jacobson, Eric M. (VA 
Ps chiatric Consultation-Liaison Service, Provi- 
Hosp, RI) Consultation-liaison psychiatry: Current 
dé sponsibilities. American E a of ыа 
33(3), 326-328. —Describes the au- 
1976(Mar), oe 330), sultation-liaison psychiatrists in 
thors’ experer hospitals. It is concluded that current 
2) general teachin eters appear to be more aware of 
medical house san sychosocial issues in patient care 
the importance ne E a ders in the past. Consultation- 
than were ute now focus on the application of this 
liaison teac ing 2 ess to patient management, the 
= yeholog S ¢ psychotropi c drugs, and the differentiation 
c У - 
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of delirium from functional psychoses. —Journal 
abstract. , 

4628. Bryson, Rebecca B.; Bryson, Jeff B.; Licht, 
Mark Н. & Licht, Barbara С. (San Diego State U) The 
professional pair: Husband and wife psychologists. 
American Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1). 10-16. 
—Analyzed responses to a questionnaire by 200 (of 605) 
couples who were both members of APA to determine 
the characteristics of these professional pairs. Questions 
covered demographic and biographic characteristics, 
employment histories, measures of productiviy, personal 
cat professional satisfactions and problems, division of 
domestic responsibilities, and perceptions of relative 
value of careers. Responses were compared to those from 
75 male and 62 female APA members who were not 
married to other psychologists. Results indicate that 

airs were more productive than their same sex controls, 
bur that both institutionally and familially imposed 
constraints caused the wife to subordinate her career to 
that of her husband, as indicated in division of 
responsibility for domestic activities, perceived relative 
values of careers, and satisfaction. —Author abstract. 

4629. Carter, Timothy. (U Arkansas) Counselors' 
attitudes toward various rehabilitation client popula- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-A), 3419. 

4630. Collingwood, Thomas R. (Dallas Police Dept 
Youth Services Program, TX) Effective physical func- 
tioning: A precondition for the helping process. Counse- 
lor Education & Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 
211-215. —Describes the human resource development 
model which emphasized operationalizing and develop- 
ing the counselor's physical, intellectual, and emotional 
skills necessary to deliver an effective helping process. 
Until recently, there has been little discussion of physical 
functioning. A review of the literature reveals that fitness 
is related to several physical, intellectual, and emotional 
factors that can have bearing on counselor and client 
functioning. The review also relates the development of 
fitness to the development of other intellectual and 
emotional factors. Implications for the training of 
counselors on fitness and for the importance of physical 
programs as they relate to the helping process are 
rv. —Journal abstract. 

д ‚ Deshaies, Gilles. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) The effects of group sensitivity training and group 
didactic-experiential training on the accurate empathy 
of counselor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, pus p Vol 35(6-A), 3421-3422, 

d George E. (Gustavus A. 

Death education in US. medical ше Е 
Medical Education, 1976(Feb), Vol 510), 134136 
—Surveyed 107 deans of medical schools to determine 
whether US medical schools are offering cou d 
душ. Results indicate that the. majority of' these Soll 
cues only a limited amount of emphasis to death 
б ч M. K.; Craig, Stella H.; Henderson, 
W. (Central Louisiana 
training on general hcspital 

Reports, 1975(Dee), Vol 31G, РЕ) 13211 
(31-һг) training program on alcoholism 
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were made on a 20-item opinions about alcoholism scale 
and a 26-item test designed to measure knowledge of 
how to interact with alcoholics in a more positive, 
therapeutic manner. Results indicate that the program 
significantly improved both staff attitudes and knowl- 
edge. —Journal abstract. 

4634. Durka, David W. (U Michigan) Self actualiza- 
tion and internal control in nursing students. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 254. 

4635. Ferriolo, Michael F. (U Southern California) 
The effect of homogeneity and heterogeneity, in terms 
of group experience, on success in group among 
counseling students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 185-186. 

4636. Forster, Jerald R. & Hamburg, Ronald L. (U 
Washington, Seattle) Further exploration of the 16-PF 
and counselor effectiveness. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 184-188. —Re-exam- 
ined the relationship between the 16 PF and counselor 
performance ratings. The 16 PF was administered to 30 
full-time counselor trainees. Supervisor ratings of coun- 
seling effectiveness in practicums were correlated with 
Taw scores of counselors on the 16 PF. Data reveal that 
the pattern of relationships indicated by significant 
correlations was not consistent across this and 3 other 
studies using the 16 PF. Results of this study and the 
reanalysis of previous studies indicate that it would not 
be advisable at this time for counselor educators to 
identify or predict effective counselors on the basis of the 
16 PF. —Journal abstract. 

4637. Friedman, John W. (Boston U School of 
Education) Doctoral degree recipients and their ap- 
praisals of selected aspects of the counselor education 
program at Boston University: 1966—1971. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 186-187. 

4638. Gammage, Shelly L.; McMahon, Pamela S. & 
Shanahan, Patricia M. (Redwood School, Ft Mitchell, 
KY) The occupational therapist and terminal illness: 
Learning to cope with death. American Journal of 
Occupational; Therapy, 1976(May-Jun) Vol 30(5), 
294-299. —Outlines a role for the occupational therapist 
in work with the dying patient, suggesting several areas 
where the therapist can be helpful. However, before 
working effectively with the terminally ill client the 
therapist must come to terms with her own feelings about 
death and dying. 

4639. Garfield, Sol L. & Kurtz, Richard. (Washington 
U, St Louis) Clinical psychologists in the 1970s. 
American Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 1-9. —Re- 
ports a survey of 855 members of the Division of Clinical 
Psychology. Among the topics surveyed were profession- 
al activities, occupational setting, theoretical orientation, 
primary professional self-view of respondents, and 
satisfaction with the APA, graduate training, and choice 
of career. An ideology scale was administered to appraise 
attitudes along an intuitive-objective dimension and in 
terms of psychodynamic and behavioral value orienta- 
tions. In general, the sample was very positive toward 
their choice of career and relatively so with regard to 
their graduate education. Approximately 41% of the 
respondents' time was devoted to clinical acitivities, 3595 
to training and research. Certain differences between 
subgroups are found with the greatest divergence noted 
between academic clinical psychologists and private 
practitioners. —Author abstract. 
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4640. Hands, Diane R. (U Southern California) The 
effect of high and low empathic responses on utilization 
of intrapsychic processes. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3425. 

4641. Hatcher, Kathy. (U Southern Mississippi) The 
family study of a senior nursing student. Southern 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Spr), Vol 10(2), 
87-98. —Recounts the experiences of a nursing student 
during her required "family study," 9 mo spent support- 
ing and teaching a family to cope effectively with any 
crisis situation that arose in that period. Experiences with 
a young couple and the wife’s first pregnancy are 
described. 

4642. Hatten, Richard O. (U Washin: 
of training in observation of nonverbal havior on the 
development of empathy in the counseling relationship. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 188-189. 

4643. Joling, Robert J. (U Arizona Medical School) 
Informed consent, confidentiality and privilege in 
psychiatry: Legal implications. Bulletin of the American 
Academy of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 
107-110. — Discusses informed consent, confidentiality, 
and privilege in psychiatry from the legal viewpoint. 
Informed consent to treatment is based on "intelligent 
understanding" or the situation by the patient; who must 
be able to form an independent opinion based on his 
knowledge of the necessary facts. For the unconscious 
emergency patient, the law implies his consent because a 
life-threatening situation exists. Confidentiality, arising 
out of the ethical tradition that information obtained by 
a physician in his professional treatment of patient must 
be kept secret, has become a requirement of most 
medical licensing statutes. “Confidential” and “privi- 
leged” communications are not synonymous (although 
they are often so considered) and their different legal 
status varies from state to state. Any present-day 
dichotomy between the legal and medical professions is 
due mainly to the lack of communication and under- 
standing. Well-planned and purposeful dialogue may 
enhance the exchange of ideas, the adoption of mutual 
objectives, and mutual cooperation. —S. S. Liu. 

4644. Jones, Lawrence K. (N Carolina State U)A 
national survey of the program and enrollment charac- 
teristics of counselor education programs. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 166-176. 
—Conducted a national survey of 43 state supervisors of 
247 guidance and counselor education institutions and of 
5 nontraditional institutions offering graduate degrees in 
guidance and counseling. The survey attempted to secure 
information regarding (a) the licensure of guidance 
counselors, (b) the use of a competency-based approach 
to the certification of counselors, (c) the manpower needs 
for persons in guidance and personnel work, and (d) the 
program characteristics of counselor education institu- 
tions. Only a relatively small number of states anticipat- 
ed becoming involved in the licensure of counselors in 
the foreseeable future; 53.6% of the states expected their 
certification of counselors to be competency-based 
within 2-5 yrs, and 76.1% of counselor education 
institutions had decided to make their programs compe- 
tency-based, but progress was slow. There was an 
MY of BA-level guidance persons, school counse- 
lors, and doctoral-level persons seeking faculty positions; 
there was a strong preference for ethnic minorities and 
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women to fil counselor education positions; and 
abnormally high faculty-graduate ratios were reported 
for many institutions. —Journal abstract. 

4645. Katrin, Susan. (Georgia State U) For counse- 
lors: A course for counseling women. Counselor Educa- 
tion & Supervision, 1976(Mar) Vol 15(3) 221-225. 
—Used the prevailing attitude that the healthy adult 
female is significantly less healthy than the adult male by 
adult standards as the basis for developing a course on 
counseling women. 21 females and 7 males enrolled in 
the course. Male reacton to the course is described, and 
an outling of the course syllabus is presented. Three 
identifiable feelings (surprise, anger, and empathy) which 
the course generated are discussed, along with changes 
that will be incorporated into future offerings in the 
class, —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4646. Kelly, F. Donald. (Florida State U Coll of 
Education) The counseling jury: A step toward account- 
ability. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 15(3) 228-232. —Describes the structure and 
process of a 3rd party approach (the counseling jury) to 
the evaluation of counseling skills. A 3-member jury 
establishes its own criteria for the successful completion 
of a doctoral counseling program and assesses audio- 
and videotaped work samples of the student performing 
in at least 3 different counseling situations. Three 
commonly chosen samples are described: individual, 
crisis telephone, and group counseling. A collaborative 
evaluation of the student's performance is completed by 
jury members, and copies of the resulting report are sent 
to the student, the student's doctoral committee chair- 
man, and the department head. The effects of such a 
system at a southern university are discussed. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

4647. Kimmel, Ellen. (U South Florida) Contributions 
to the history of psychology: XXIV. Role of women 
psychologists in the history of psychology in the South. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 611-618. 
—Summarizes questionnaire survey data on the personal 
career history and the history of the academic depart- 
ment with which they were affiliated for 33 women 
psychologist respondents, Results show that women have 
played a role in the development of psychology in the 
South as program pioneers and leaders, as scientists, and 
most notably, as mentors for other women. —Journal 
abstract. 

4648. Kolodner, Ellen L. (Norristown State Hosp, PA) 
Court-set standards and professional role definitions: 
Impact on occupational therapy. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 27(6), 418-419. —Maintains 
that since courts have ordered that each mental patient 
have an individual treatment plan development by a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, 2 social workers, and a 
psychiatric nurse, that occupational therapists have been 
relegated to the narrow role of implementor rather than 
developer. Although occupational therapists have gained 
some recognition for their valuable services, they are 
encouraged to try harder to further demonstrate the 
importance of their work. : 

4649. Koulack, David & Keselman, H. J. (U Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Ratings of psychology journals by 
members of the American Psychological Association. 
American Psychologist, — 1975(Nov), Vol — 30(11), 
1049-1053. —In a survey of 863 members of the 
American Psychological Association it was found that 
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the journals which ranked among the top 10 differed for 
people involved in different types of work and those with 
different interests. з 

4650. Linder, Darwyn E. & Siegel, Elliot R. (Arizona 
State U) Evaluation of innovations in APA publications 
activities: The case of the Journal Supplement Abstract 
Service. American Psychologist, 1976(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
26-35. —Summarizes the October 1974 report of the 
evaluation panel for the Journal Supplement Abstract 
Service (JSAS) to illustrate the design and evaluation of 
publications innovations, and to acquaint the members 
of the American Psychological Association with the 
characteristics of this new service. The system perform- 
ance of the JSAS (manuscript characteristics and 
document flow) and system use (user characteristics and 
financial performance) are described. A supplementary 
evaluation in summer 1975 compares the projected 
economic performance of JSAS with the actual, less 
favorable performance, and discusses suggested reme- 
dies. —Author abstract. 

4651. Lipp, Martin R. (Kaiser Hosp, Permanente 
Medical Group, Hayward, CA) Experiences of psychia- 
try board exam casualties: A survey report. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 279-283. 
—Collected completed questionnaires from 52 psychia- 
trists who had failed to pass the examinations of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology (ABPN) 
on their 1 try. Quotes from 6 of the respondents are 
presented, showing the profound emotional impact of 
their failure. It is recommended that the ABPN explain 
its low pass rate, supply feedback on the exam results, 
provide the specific criteria by which competence is 
judged, allow candidates to take the written exam on a 
trial basis, and drop the oral exams if their reliability 
cannot be documented. It is also recommended that the 
profession of psychiatry take responsibility for the 
certification procedure. —Journal abstract. 

4652. Maynard, Peter E. (U Rhode Island) Group 
training for counselors: A one-year follow-up. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 225-228. 
—Investigated the immediate and long-range (l-yr) 
effects of group training and participation for 15 
inservice counselors. The 3-wk program included en- 
counter group sessions, discussions on approaches to 
Кор counseling (e.g., transactional analysis, gestalt, 
psychodrama), and special modules. The Personal 
Orientation Inventory (POI) was used as a pre- and 
posttest to assess positive personal growth of the 
participants. The hypothesis that counselors participat- 
mg in а group counseling workshop would show 
significant positive gains on the POI was supported. It 
was also found that Ss maintained their positive POI 
gains 1 yr later and showed a significant increase for 
bsp i aggression. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4922. McEwen, Marylu К. (Purdue U) An à i 
attitudes and beliefs of members of у ott rt 
personnel professions. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
MUT UAR Vol 35(1-A), 193-194. 
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1975. Significant differences were found between male 
and female applicants on criteria indicating research 
productivity. —Journal abstract. 

4655. Mitchell, Wayne D. (U New Mexico Medical 
School) Medical student career choice: A conceptualiza- 
tion. Social Science & Medicine, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 
9(11-12), 641—653. —Proposes a model which conceives 
the making of career choice decisions by medical 
students as a process in which students seek an optimum 
match between the career alternatives open to them and 
their own preferences and life circumstances. The 
elements conceptualized in this process are the personal 
characteristics domain, the cognitive lens, the medical 
school environment, and the choice domain. These 
elements are given broad and fairly open-ended concep- 
tualizations, and to illustrate the utility of the model, a 
general strategy of theory construction is first described 
and then demonstrated using the model as a cohesive 
framework. It is suggested that several heretofore distinct 
areas of investigation can be fruitfully brought together 
by the model in ways which can both increase our 
understanding of medical students’ career choices and 
point the way to future research. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4656. Moores, Brian & Grant, G. W. (U Manchester 
Inst of Science & Technology) Nurses' expectations for 
accomplishment of mentally retarded patients. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 
644—649. —As part of a larger study into the pattern of 
care delivered to hospitalized mentally retarded adults, 
an attitude survey was undertaken. Factor analysis on 
questionnaires returned by 696 nurses yielded a 3-factor 
solution. One factor, concerned with the expectations 
that nurses hold of the potential level of patient 
accomplishment, was examined. Different grades of staff 
were found to hold significantly different views on a 
scale ranging from “optimist” to “pessimist.” Results 
from 30 hospitals showed that, after correcting for this 
grade effect, there were substantial institutional differ- 
ences. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4657. Nelson, Ivy M. (American U) Personality traits 
and occupational values associated with choice of 
clinical specialty in nursing. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 175-176. 

4658. O’Brien, Charles В. A school counselor calls for 
help. Journal of Family Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 
75-77. —Contends that the work of the school counselor 
has broadened in recent years to include marriage and 
family problems, and that the school counselor therefore 
needs (a) additional therapeutic skills, and (b) increased 
liaison with family life practitioners. 

4659. Otten, Mark W. & Kahn, Malcolm. (California 
State Coll, Sonoma) Effectiveness of crisis center 
volunteers and the Personal Orientation Inventory. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec) Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 
1107-1111. —Administered the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) to evaluate positive characteristics of 43 
university students who had volunteered for crisis center 
work. Supervisors then evaluated the Ss on semantic 
differential scales assessing empathy, nonpossessive 
warmth, and genuineness. Positive characteristics yielded 
more significant negative than positive correlations with 
supervisors’ ratings of effectiveness. Strong, active, 
energetic, self-directed, and genuine scores had the 
largest correlations with POI scales. It is suggested that 
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the POI might be measuring positive characteristics of 
the more tender-minded, while supervisors were favoring 
the strong, active, and genuine. —Journal abstract. 

4660. Pascal, Charles E. (McGill U Ctr for Learning 
& Development, Montreal, Canada) Using principles of 
behavior modification to teach behavior modification. 
Exceptional Children, 1976(May), Vol 42(8); 426-430. 
—Discusses the application of behavior modification 
principles to training programs aimed at instructing 
teachers, parents, or others to use these techniques. 
Emphasis is placed on the specification of behavioral 
objectives in order that program effectiveness be easily 
measured. The active application of principles learned is 
necessary so feedback can occur frequently, and it is 
important that feedback be positive rather than negative. 
It is recommended that, as a class assignment, course 
participants target a particular behavioral problem, 
describe it, and implement principles learned to modify 
that behavior. Supervision is necessary to issure that the 
problem is not too difficult to remedy easily and that this 
exercise provide positive feedback for the participant. 
Instructors need to be sensitive to individual differences 
in the abilities and life circumstances of participants. 
Through continual monitoring of and adapting to the 
progress of individual learners toward the set objectives, 
training programs will be facilitated. —A. C. Moltu. 

4661. Pattison, E. Mansell. (Orange County Dept of 
Mental Health, Santa Ana, CA) Defining the functions 
of hospital psychiatry: Implications for training. Hospi- 
tal & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jun) Vol 27(6), 
416-418. —Proposes that psychiatric residents receive 
specific training in the appropriate use of 8 distinct forms 
of institutional care (e.g, continuous-care facility for 
persons with primary development deficits, continuous- 
protective facility for those dangerous to society). The 
different structure, methods, organization, goals, staffing, 
assets, and liabilities of each organizational program 
should be emphasized. Five implications of this ap- 
proach to residents' education are discussed. 

4662. Porter, Alan L..& Wolfle, Dael. (Georgia Inst of 
Technology, School of Industrial & Systems Engineer- 
ing) Utility of the doctoral dissertation. American 
Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(11), 1054-1061. —Evalu- 
ated 128 psychology dissertations (1963—1964) in terms 
of scientific productivity and training effectiveness, using 
a tabulation of descriptive and judgmental responses 
received and citation analysis of career publications. 
Results support the dissertation as scientifically prod- 
uctive, but its training effectiveness was modest. The 
quality of doctoral supervision did not relate to scientific 
productivity. A dissertation producing such promising 
results that the research was continued after the 
doctorate predicted high scientific career output to a 
sufficient degree to Pu support of this pattern. 
Alternatives to the traditional dissertation might be more 
useful for psychologists oriented toward professional 
practice. (20 ref) —Author abstract. 

4663. Racy, John & Goldstein, Robert H. (U Roches- 
ter Medical & Dentistry School) Residents' perceptions 
of inpatient psychiatric care. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 16(2), 171-177. —23 Ist-yr residents 
on the inpatient service of a department of psychiatry 
evaluated on a 4-point scale the degree of benefit derived 
by patients from 20 aspects of the hospital experience. At 
the time of their entry to the service, the residents were 
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asked to express an initial impression of the benefit 
derived from these 20 items by patients in general (initial 
stereotype). Similar information was collected at the end 
of the residents' 6-mo rotation (final stereotype). Resi- 
dents also submitted individual evaluations of the benefit 
derived by 346 patients under their care during the study 
period (actual ratings). Data show a high degree of 
congruence among the 3 sets of scores. Stereotype ratings 
of benefit were generally higher than ratings of benefit 
for actual patients. —Journal summary. 

4664. Rea, M. Priscilla; Greenspoon, Shirley & Spilka, 
Bernard. (U Denver) Physicians and the terminal 
patient: Some selected attitudes and behavior. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1975, Vol 6(4), 291-302. 
—Examined the attitudes and reported behaviors of 151 
physicians in 10 medical specialties toward terminally ill 
patients. A 15-item questionnaire was used. Most feel the 
patient must be told of terminal illness, regardless of 
patient physical status, age, and life expectancy. Few 
drugs are employed to ease pain, and opposition is strong 
to the use of heroic measures. Older physicians are most 
negative to offering prognostic information, while experi- 
ence with dying patients relates to telling the patient of 
his/her condition, disregarding the family's desires, and 
spending extra time with the patient. The evidence is that 
doctors do not perceive terminality as personal failure. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4665. Rosenkrantz, Arthur L. & Holmes, George R. 
(William S. Hall Psychiatric Inst, Columbia, SC) A pilot 
study of clinical internship training at the William S. 
Hall Psychiatric Institute. Journal of Clinical Pope 
1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 417-419. —Eight clinical psycholo- 
gy interns and 5 supervisors from 1 American Psycholog- 
ical Association-approved clinical internship served as Ss 
in a pilot study to examine internship training at 1 
training facility. It was found that the interns felt that 
they had made significant changes in their clinical skills 
as à result of their training experiences. In addition, the 
interns’ ratings of themselves in terms of achievement 
during their internship did not differ significantly from 
the consensus rating of their supervisors. The intern 
interest level at the end of internship did not correlate 
significantly with the interns' final achievement levels in 
the areas assessed. Suggestions with regard to reasons for 
these results are made, and the results of the study are 
compared to prior investigations of internship training. 
—Journal summary. 

4666. Sadoff, Robert L; Thrasher, James W. & 
Gottlieb, Dorothy W. (U Pennsylvania) Survey of 
teaching programs in law and psychiatry. Bulletin of the 
American Academy of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 2(2), 67-72. —Surveyed by questionnaire the 
teaching of forensic psychiatry in 91 medical schools. 
Suggestions are made for improving and expanding in 
several directions the training of medical and psychiatric 
students, particularly in civil law. —S. S. Liu. 

4667. Sadoff, Robert L. (U Pennsylvania) Informed 
consent, confidentiality and privilege in psychiatry: 
Practical applications. Bulletin of the American Academy 
of Psychiatry & the Law, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 101-106. 
— Discussed the interdependent ethical-legal concepts of 
informed consent, confidentiality, and privilege in 

sychiatry. For informed consent, the patient must know 
what therapeutic procedure he is receiving, the risks, the 
goals of the therapy, and what could happen to him if he 
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consents. The psychiatrist must set the limits of confiden- 
tiality and must maintain the confidential relationship 
with his patient at all times except in an emergency or 
with danger imminent. Generally, the privilege belongs 
to the patient. It is strongly recommended that the 
privilege statutes for psychotherapists be strengthened. 
— 58. S. Liu. 

4668. Sanchez, Adolpho. (U Pittsburgh) The use of 
mobile training teams (MTT’s) in counselor education: 
A descriptive study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 199. 

4669. Schinka, John A. & Sines, Jacob O. (U Iowa) 
Correlates of accuracy in personality assessment. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 
374-377. —To test the hypothesis that personality 
attributes are related to judgmental accuracy, 25 clini- 
cians completed the Terman Concept Mastery Test, 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, MMPI, and a clinical 
experience questionnaire and rated 2 outpatients on 125 
items that relate to prognosis, diagnosis, and dynamics. 
Correlational analysis ofthe data indicated no consistent 
relationships between clinician attributes and judgmental 
accuracy scored with both actuarial and therapist 
criteria, although significant correlations were obtained 
with accuracy scored with 1 of the 2 criteria. Results are 
discussed in relation to current procedures for the 
selection of criterion judges. (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

4670. Selfridge, Fred F. & Vander Kolk, Charles. 
(Valley Central Middle School, Montgomery, NY) 
Correlates of counselor self-actualization and client- 
perceived facilitativeness. Counselor Education & Super- 
vision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 189-194. — Client ratings of 
the abilities of 33 school counselors to communicate the 
core facilitative conditions of empathy, regard, congru- 
ence, and trust were compared to the counselors' scores 
on a measure of self-actualization. Three instruments 
were used to measure counselor personality characteris- 
tics and effectiveness in facilitative communication: The 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI), the Relationship 
Inventory, and a tape excerpt response procedure 
(modeled after instruments used by R. R. Carkhuff, 
1969). Results support the contention that there is a 
strong relationship between self-actualization and coun- 
selor effectiveness as perceived by clients. The potential 
usefulness of the POI in the screening and selection of 
counselor candidates is indicated. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4671. Smith, Judy B. (Memphis-Shelby Count 
Health Dept, TN) Separation апу: A Paranal 
experience. American Journal of Nursing, 1975(Jun), Vol 
75(6), 972-973. —Relates the experience of a woman 
who left her active nursing career to raise a family. She 
eased her feelings of “protest, denial, and despair” 
brought on by leaving her career through returning to 
nursing part-time. 

4672. Stepherson, Lemuel А. (U Oregon) An explora- 
SUME pop ur undergraduate counselin 

. Dissertation ti 7 
Vol 35(6-A), 3437. tracts International, 1974(Dec), 

4673. Stricker, George. (Adelphi U, Ins 
Psychological Studies) Os professional аа 
professional а . American Psychologist, 1975(Nov), 


Vol 30(11), 1062-1066. —The scientist. i 
model has been dominant in the рош 
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Кайту, 950). There has been a recent movement toward 
a professional model, and this was stated most clearly in 
the recommendations of the Vail Conference. Partici- 
pants in this conference endorsed the development of 
professional schools and the award of a professional 
degree, the PsyD. It is argued that professional schools 
can provide training which is in keeping with the interest 
of students and the needs of society. This can be done 
within the boundaries of the PhD degree, so that there is 
no clear justification for the award of an alternate 
doctoral degree. —Author abstract. 

4674. Thelen, Mark H.; Devol, Tom & Ewing, Douglas 
R. (U Missouri, Columbia) Attitude patterns of applied 
and academic clinical psychologists toward current 
training issues in clinical psychology. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 165-167. —Using data 
from questionnaires returned by 179 academic and 401 
applied clinical psychologists, multivariate analyses were 
performed to identify the attitude patterns toward issues 
pertinent to professional training. There appeared to be 
generalized attitudes (e.g., respondents who liked therapy 
also believed that therapy ought to be emphasized in 
training) that may have precluded discriminative deliber- 
ation about the various issues in clinical training. It is 
suggested that focus оп the issues in clinical training 
should be less in terms of personal taste and more in 
terms of a detailed deliberation of the relevant issues. 
—Journal summary. 

4675. Thomas, Магу С. (U Iowa) Defining the 
innovative role of the secondary school counselor. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 201-202. 

4676. Turlick, Donald A. (Boston U School of 
Education) A comparative study of audio and visual 
responses in the measurement of sensitivity. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3440. 

4677. Walsh, W. Bruce; Smith, George L. & London, 
Manuel. (Ohio State U) Developing an interface be- 
tween engineering and the social sciences: An interdis- 
ciplinary team approach to solving societal problems. 
American Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(11), 
1067-1071. —Maintains that if interdisciplinary teams 
are to be successful in solving broad societal problems, 
academicians and practitioners must be cognizant of the 
interdependence of disciplines. А systems approach is 
offered to describe an interdisciplinary team engaged in 
an intensive problem-solving experience. A similar 
approach is used to evaluate the impact of interdiscipli- 
nary team teaching on student attitudes and behavior. 
The goal of both the course and the problem-solving 
experience was the development of an interface between 
engineering and the social sciences. —Author abstract. 

4678. Welsh, Richard L. (U Pittsburgh) Attitudes and 
behaviors of rehabilitation counseling students and 
graduates toward stigmatized persons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(J ul), Vol 35(1-A), 202. 

4679. Wessell, Tyrus R. (Western Michigan U)A 
comparative analysis of the psychological and sociologi- 
cal factors relating to the career specialization choices 
of agency and school counselors-in-training. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 
3441. 

4680. Wilder, Jack F. (Albert Einstein School of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) A new sliding scale for outpatient 
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treatment. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 27(6), 419. —Proposes a sliding scale for individual 
therapy on which fees are determined according to the 
psychological demands the patient makes on the staff 
member; the less desirable the case is, the higher the fee 
would be. This argument is based on the premise that 
professionals "have strong personal needs to see their 
patients get well” and “often prefer . . . patients who 
are less demanding and have more favorable prognoses.” 

4681. Wilder, Jack F.; Plutchik, Robert & Conte, Hope 
R. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) The 
role of the chief resident: Expectations and reality. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
328-331. —Tested the job expectations of 35 incoming 
chief residents by questionnaire when they attended а 
weekend workshop on leadership and reexamined them 
after they had had 6 mo experience on their jobs. Such 
personal qualities as a sense of humor and persistence 
and such administrative skills as the ability to exercise 
authority and set objectives significantly increased in 
importance 6 mo after the residents began work. 
Educational programs in administration for chief resi- 
dents are recommended. —Journal abstract. 

4682. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W. II. 
A structured interview for use by psychology 
technicians. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 30(3), 414-416. —Describes a 13-page structured 
interview designed to assist Phd supervisors in a state 
mental hospital in making an adequate check of the 
entry psychological evaluations completed by Bachelor- 
and/or Masters-level psychology technicians. The inter- 
view form specifies the questions to be asked and 
requires the technician to write down the patients’ 
responses verbatim. It is believed that the use of such a 
structured interview form would enable psychology 
departments to make more extensive use of their 
subdoctoral manpower. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
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4683. Bjerstedt, Аке. Department of Educational and 
Psychological Research, Malmö: Some notes on current 
activities. Educational & Psychological Interactions, 
1976(Apr), No 57, 1-27. —This department, which was 
established at the Malio School of Education in 1962, is 
primarily involved in research and development work 
related to educational problems, researcher training in 
education, and teacher training. Brief summaries of 
current research projects are included, and the organiza- 
tional structure and reporting system are outlined. (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4684. Bradley, Estelle. (Community Consolidated 
School District, Des Plaines, IL) Screen them early! 
Academic Therapy, 1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 305-308. —Con- 
ducted a 2-yr study to identify potential learning 
problems in 1,641 kindergartners and to determine the 
need for modifications of the kindergarten curriculum. 
Results indicate the needs for such screening programs 
to be conducted early in the school year and that 
specialists’ stress on prescriptive remediation did not 
significantly improve pupil performance. 

4685. Cooper, Alan. (Massey U, Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Autonomy as an educational aim. Delta, 
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1975(Jun), No 16, 14-24. —Raises questions related to 
educating for human autonomy. Basic philosophical 
views held by the advocates of autonomy are presented. 
The contemporary view of the concept is traced to I. 
Kant, and is defined as directing one's moral life 
according to one's own free and rational will. A 
distinction is made between an autonomous person and 
an educated autonomous person. Autonomy as a goal of 
education is justified on the basis of its extrinsic and 
intrinsic value. Teaching methods and curriculum 
content designed to enhance autonomy are described. It 
is regarded as a learned behavior which can be attained 
by acquiring facts and skills and by development of 
intellectual processes. The values of the society in which 
a person lives are paramount to the development of 
autonomy. (29 ref) —M. H. Apt. 

4686. Danielson, R. R.; Zelhart, P. F. & Drake, C. J. 
(McGill U, Montreal, Canada) Multidimensional scaling 
and factor analysis of coaching behavior as perceived 
by high school hockey players. Research Quarterly, 
1975(Oct), Vol 46(3), 323-334. —Attempted to determine 
the dimensionality of commonly perceived coaching 
behaviors as perceived by 160 12-18 yr old hockey 
players. Ss were administered a 140-item questionnaire 
concerned with leadership behaviors of coaches. The 57 
most commonly reported coaching behaviors were 
subjected to factor analytic and multidimensional scaling 
procedures. Incomplete principal component analysis 
with varimax rotation gave 20 dimensions accounting for 
6875 of total variance, while Kruskal-Shepard multidi- 
mensional scaling gave 8 dimensions with a stress value 
of 12.1%. In terms of frequency of occurrence, behaviors 
considered a priori to be of a communicative nature (i.e., 
involving the passing of information either to or from the 
coach) were much more characteristic of hockey 
coaches than were behaviors considered dominating. The 
scaling solution was given primary attention over the 
factor analytic solution, and reasons are Biven for this 
decision. The 8 dimensions in the scaling solution were 
Competitive training, Initiation, Interpersonal Team 
Operation, Social, Representation, Organized Communi- 
cation, Recognition, and General Excitement. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4687. Deschaine, Thomas E. (Western Michigan U)A 
study to compare the expectations of parents of 
freshman students who are attending four types of 
institutions of higher learning in the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan area. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3452. 

4688. Follman, John. (U South Florida) Conceptual 
clarity of student rating scales. Southern Journal о, 
Educational Research, 1976(Spr), Vol 10(2), 115-118. 
—Compared 3 versions of the 2l-item Univeristy of 
South Florida Teacher Rating Scale (conventional, 
clarity, and economy versions) to determine their 
reliability and level of ratings. All versions were 
administered in each of 3 undergraduate classes 
(N — 241) An analysis of variance showed that the 
wording of items influenced both the reliability and level 

of student ratings. (Reliability estimates ranged from .78 
to .96 in the 3 classes). It is concluded that items Should 
be written so as to maximize their meaning and that 
response categories should be more or less unique to 
each item. —Journal abstract. 
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4689. Hodges, Joseph D. (U Michigan) Perceived 
organizational characteristics and satisfaction in an 
engineering college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 260. 

4690. Kanno, Hiroshi. (U Massachusetts) A study of 
the relationship of self-concept and achievement in 
high school dropouts. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 262. 

4691. Luccioni, H. & Sutter, J. (U d'Aix-Marseille I 
Clinique de Psychiatrie, Hosp de la Timone, France) 
[Authority in education: Moral and psychological points 
of view.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et 
d'Hygiene Mentale de T'Enfance, 1974(Oct-Nov), Vol 
22(10-11), 657-663. — Discusses authority vs permissive- 
ness in education, with reference to a number of writers 
on the topic. The forms of educative authority may vary 
according to social structure. The problem of lack of 


4692. Pollard, Willie E. (Michigan State U) A 
comparison of the perceptions of faculty and students 
concerning the benefits, needs and objectives of the 
Developmental Skills Program at New York City 
Community College. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3465—3466. 

4693. Porter, James N. (York U, Toronto, Canada) 
Socialization and mobility in educational and early 
Occupational attainment. 


Tesponses affect Personality, апа personalit in turn 
mediates educational and occupational attai ү 
те) Journal abstract си ДЕД 
94. Richer, Stephen. (Carleton U Ottawa, Canad 

> . , n la 
Reference-group theory and ability Brouping: A сыы, 
gence of sociological theory and educational research, 
Sociology of Education, 1976(Јап), Vol 49(1), 65-71, 
—Attempts to clarify and explicate the major assump- 


4695. Skomorochoy, N. Ja. (State Р 1 
Rostov, USSR) [The moral еу] «t реи of 
des.] (Slok) Jogo X 
ы Маг), Vol 27(3), 220-229. din; ee 
€ pupil’s mora] profile is indispensible in the peda, Ra 
cal process. The social origins of the criteria oaa 
ч шет: А research project is described Which had 
е following Purposes: (a) to ascertain and anal h 
moral standard of pupils in the 8th-10th yi е 
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and (b) to determine the sources of the activity and of 
the directing mechanisms of each pupil (needs, interests, 
inclinations, thinking, and moral orientation) in relation 
to the objective aims of education. A multi-level analysis 
of the morality of these pupils revealed the links between 
their moral profile and the overall development of their 
personality. The moral profile depended on their level of 
civic consciousness and ideologico-political maturity as 
well as on the experience they had acquired in social life. 
Their morality was also closely related to the develop- 
ment of their creative abilities and other satisfying 
activities. The educator should know the moral aims set 
before the pupils in higher classes, for only then will he 
be able to direct their self-education and forecast their 
future. (Russian summaries) —English summary. 

4696. Stracar, Emil. (Výskumný ústav pedagogický, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [The question of modeling 
the contents of education in the teaching curricula.] 
(Slok) Jedotna Škola, 1975(Mar), Vol 27(3), 183-196. 
— To make the educational system more effective, not 
only must its organization be restructured but fundamen- 
tal changes must also be made in the content and process 
of learning. The basic problem of content is to build a 
didactic system and a program structure suited to the 
new features of modern learning: its many-sided charac- 
ter, activity, productivity, creativity, and operativity. The 
content models of the subjects taught should therefore be 
seen as an organic unit of the system (a) of basic general 
notions, judgments, rules, and laws; (b) of logical 
thinking and practical activities used in the acquisition 
and application of the basic elements of learning; and (c) 
of strategies and methods of learning and approach to 
tasks and problems, including independent active self- 
instruction. A curriculum thus conceived will be a 
reliable basis for preparing instructions for teaching and 
learning (e. g. specialized methodological handbooks, 
auxiliary teaching literature, guides for laboratory work, 
and practical exercises). (Russian summary) —English 
summary. 

4697. Tilford, Van W. (Arizona State U) The self- 

concept and education: A phenomenological approach. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 283. 
* 4698. Whiting, John T. (Rutgers State U) Demograph- 
ic characteristics and community members' orientation 
to select educational variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3376. 

4699. Woodruff, Ralph S. (North Texas State U) A 
comparison of opinions of three professional groups 
with regard to various levels of deviant behavior in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 276-277. 

4700. Yurchak, Metro. (Pennsylvania State U) Identi- 
fication of factors freshman students use as a basis for 
choosing teaching as a career. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 204. : 

4701. Zapletal, Ivo. (Ceskoslovenská Akademie Véd, 
Üstav pre filozofiu a sociológiu, Prague) [The theory and 
methodology of pedagogical science.] (Slok) Jedotna 
Skola, 1975(Mar), Vol 27(3), 209-219. —Attempts to 
clarify the purposes and methods of the pedagogical 
sciences; i. e., the group of sciences which includes the 
psychology, sociology, philosophy of education, and 
pedagogy proper. These sciences see education as a 
purposefully organized activity through which man 
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changes, is formed, or develops. Emphasis is placed on 
the need to integrate knowledge about education with 
teaching practice. As to methodology, a distinction is 
suggested between the basic principle, the approach, and 
the method itself. The methodological basis of pedagogi- 
cal science is Marxist-Leninist philosophy, its methods 
and categories. The experimental and subject approaches 
are described from various aspects. The methods 
themselves include pedagogical observation and peda- 
gogical experiments. (Russian summary) — English 
summary. 
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4702. Beggan, G. (U Coll Galway, Ireland) The study 
of assessment procedures as a formative device in 
teacher-education course development. Irish Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 3(1), 47-53. —Analyzed 
examination scores obtained by 337 graduate student- 
teachers on completion of a l-yr teacher-education 
course in a university department of education. The aim 
was to derive guidelines for course development from an 
analysis of course outcomes. Four areas of teacher- 
education were investigated: (a) the relationship between 
achievement at entry to the course and ultimate 
achievement on the course; (b) the relationship between 
achievement on the written component of the teacher 
qualifying examination and performance in classroom 
teaching; (c) the nature of the distribution of scores 
returned by examiners of the individual papers compris- 
ing the written component of the qualifying examination, 
and the bearing of the system of collating scores on the 
category of teacher-diploma awarded ; (d) the relation- 
ship between performance in classroom teaching and 
factors determined by component analysis and factor 
analysis of scores on the various written papers. 
—Journal abstract. 

4703. Blackburn, Robert T. & Gerber, Wayne J. (U 
Michigan) Expert rating on academic leadership as a 
measure of institutional quality. Sociology of Education, 
1974(Fal), Vol 47(4), 535-540. —Notes methodological 
difficulties arising from the use of outside experts as 
independent measures of academic leadership and/or 
institutional quality. Data from a 1972 study by W. J. 
Gerber on academic freedom policies amd practices in 
private liberal arts colleges are reexamined to show the 
problem of measuring an image (i.e. institutional 
quality), and to demonstrate that experts respond more 
to administrator and/or institutional pronouncements 
(images) than to their actual practices (the variables 
being measured). 

4704. Branson, James O. (Michigan State U) An 
analysis of principals’ attitudes regarding drug abuse 
prevention education programs in selected public 
schools in Michigan. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3385. 

4705. Brown, Sheila. (Shiprock High School, NM) 
Personality characteristics of selected groups of women 
educators. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 
127-133. —Administered the 16 PF and another ques- 
tionnaire to 236 female physical educators and 180 
female educators from other departments of the same 
institutions. Multiple discriminant analysis revealed that 
academicians relative to physical educators were signifi- 
cantly more self-sufficient, more outgoing, more Imagi- 
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native, more intelligent, less emotionally stable, and less 
dominant while noncoaches (in the physical educator 
group) were more imaginative, less enthusiastic, more 
confident, more venturesome, more outgoing and more 
shrewd than coaches. Questionnaire information indicat- 
ed differences between the educators and physical 
educators in educational background, age, marital status, 
and participation in all forms of activity at the hi 
school and college level. The noncoaches differed from 
the coaches in the type of school at which they were 
employed, size of school at which employed, job 
responsibilities, academic rank, educational background, 
age, number of years teaching at the college level, 
participation in out-of-school activities as high school 
students, intercollegiate competition, availability of 
sports programs, and attitude toward competition for 
women. —Journal abstract. 

4706. Caulum, David A. (U Wisconsin) A descriptive 
study of the intraorganizational communications of 
counselors with the focus upon counselors as agents of 
institutional change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3419-3420. 

4707. Crable, Elain & Dinnan, James A. (U Georgia) A 
question of teacher competency. Southern Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Win), Vol 10(1), 43-49. —In 
a study with 125 prospective elementary level teachers, it 
was found that no S printed the alphabet as it is 
generally found іп print, 98% misplaced the zero іп the 
prime numbers, only 13% correctly identified the open 
and closed principle of vowel and consonant, and 94% 
responded paradigmatically to 10 stimulus words. 

4708. Davis, Lloyd D. (U Tennessee) Faculty activi- 
ties, roles, and attitudes in a collegiate institution 
converted from private to public governance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3450—3451. 

4709. Dykes, Mary К. (U Florida) Competency needs 
of special educators of crippled and other health- 
impaired children. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 367-374. —Surveyed 31 state 
department administrators (STDAs), 76 local-education- 
agency administrators (LEAAs), and 72 teachers in 
programs for crippled and health impaired (COHI) 
children to assess the cognitive skills necessary for 
performance by educators working in COHI programs. 
Ss completed a questionnaire which also requested 
information on their previous training and the character- 
istics of their current program and population. Results 
show the following: (a) More than 50% of the Ss reported 
receiving academic course work for less than half the 
competencies they used in their current position: (b) 
Different competencies were needed by STDAs, and 
teachers. (c) All 3 groups showed a substantial need for 
academic course work and supervised practical training 
related to most of the competencies studied. —M. 

ison-Pounsel. 
dares Feldhusen, John F. & Treffinger, Donald J. 
(Purdue U) Teachers' attitudes and practices in teach- 
ing creativity and problem-solving to economically 
disadvantaged and minority children. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1161-1162. —Repli- 
cated a study by C. H. Ammons and R. B. Ammons 
(1962) which evaluated the reaction of college students, 


many of whom were prospective teachers, to case history 


material describing family and life experiences of 
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creative individuals. The students exhibited attitudes 
indicating that they would not reward and would even 
suppress, behaviors and environmental conditions which 
would support the development of creative abilities. 
Results of the present survey of 408 elementary school 
teachers in 5 cities show considerable interest, but little 
actual involvement, in teaching to foster creative thinkng 
and problem-solving. Most teachers considered these 
areas significant in the education of economically 
disadvantaged and minority students, but expressed need 
for additional information about materials and methods 
to incorporate into the regular curriculum. It is suggested 
that the recent emphasis on creativity in educational 
theory and research has produced more favorable 
attitudes toward the nurturance of creativity and 
problem-solving. —Journal abstract. 

4711. Forgnone, Charles & Collings, Gary D. (U 
Florida Coll of Education) State certification-endorse- 


ment in special education administration. Journal of 


Special Education, 1975(Spr), Vol 9(1), 5-9. —Surveyed 
the state certification officers in each of the 50 states to 
determine the state certification endorsement require- 
ments in special education administration in the US. 
Data show that 23 states require no certification-en- 
dorsement in either general educational administration 
or special education administration. 18 states require 
that an individual who acts as a director of special 
education hold a general administration certification. 
Thus, there is no provision in 41 states for the 
certification of directors of special education. Of the 9 
states which have certification provision, 3 certify 
approved university programs which train special educa- 
tion administrators, and the remaining 6 states have 
specific course and/or field experiences and teaching- 
experience requirements. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4712. Gickling, Edward E. & Theobald, John T. (U 


Tennessee) Mainstreaming: Affect or effect. Journal of 


Special Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 317-328. —230 
regular educators and 96 special educators completed a 
46-item questionnaire designed to assess teacher atti- 
tudes toward mainstreaming and communication be- 
tween regular and special education. There was little 
agreement within both regular and special education on 
the desirability of eliminating self-contained classes for 
the mildly handicapped. Response also indicated that 
formal communications between regular and special 
education were generally irregular and infrequent in 
meeting the needs of the mildly handicapped. Specific 
а еза ате presented and interpreted іп 
е curre i i 
d ЫП nt status of mainstreaming. (23 ref) 


4713. Hawener, Rebecca M. (U Texas, Austin) 


4715. Jackson, Clarence R. (U Pi 
s T Pitt: 
development, implementation, d ean His 
training models in nonverbal behavior for t ые 


Dissertation Abstract. i hens: 
i tracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
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4716. Jampolsky, Gerald С. & Haight, Mary E. 
(CHILD Ctr Annex, Tiburon, CA) A special technique 
for children with reading problems. Academic Therapy, 
1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 333-337. —Describes the case of a 
boy with a visual reading problem who was helped with a 
special technique that placed emphasis on pictures and 
feeling images using autosuggestion procedures. The 
usefulness of this technique for other types of learning 
problems and for helping parents to teach their children 
on their own are presented. 

4717. Johnson, William D. (U Arkansas) Multiple 
discriminant analyses of manifest needs, morale, job 
satisfaction, and biographical data of aspiring school 
administrators and aspiring school counselors. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3426. 

4718. Jordan, James S. (Brigham Young U) A study 
of the perceptions of California follow through teachers 
and early childhood education teachers of selected 
factors related to teaching. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3343-3344. 

4719. Lager, Sam L. (Brigham Young U) Perceptions 
of decision making between elementary school princi- 
pals and superintendents in California, 1973—1974. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3347. 

4720. Lawrence, Charles A. (U Southern California) 
An analysis of selected presage characteristics of 
teacher aides. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3348-3349. 

4721. McKay, Joseph D. (U Akron) Characteristics of 
junior high counselors related to guidance services for 
educable mentally retarded pupils. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3429-3430. 

4722. Rabin, Kenneth H. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Goal perceptions and preferences of faculty 
and administrators at five types of higher educational 
institutions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3467. 

4723. Radde, Paul O. (U Texas, Austin) Sensitivity to 
the generalized other: Personality correlates of stereo- 
type accuracy among prospective secondary teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 268. 

4724. Rasmussen, Roger L. The principal’s leadership 
behavior in unusually successful and unsuccessful 
elementary schools. Educational Research Quarterly, 
1976(Spr) Vol 1(1), 18-29. —Regression analysis of 
questionnaire and interview data from 25 schools failed 
to show a statistically significant relationship between 
the principals leadership behavior and residual school 
achievement. (23 ref) 

4725. Rich, Joan L. (Case Western Reserve U) An in- 
process evaluation of a cooperatively developed in- 
service training program for teachers of learning 
disadvantaged youngsters. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 268—269. 

4726. Rossmeier, Joseph С. (U Michigan) An explora- 
tory study of relationships between control and authori- 
ty patterns and organizational responsiveness in urban 
multiunit community college systems. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 270-271. 

4727. Saha, Lawrence J. (Australian National U, 
Canberra) How diverse are left-wing academics? An 
Australian test. Sociology of Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 
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49(1), 80-89. —Academicians with left-wing political 
orientations are sometimes seen as a divisive threat to 
traditional scholarly values and behavior. To test this 
proposition 140 faculty members from a major Austra- 
lian university were studied. Self-reported left-wing Ss 
had lower social origins and lacked religious affilation. 
They shared with their more conservative colleagues a 
strong commitment to traditional academic values, but 
more strongly supported the exercise of academic and 
student freedoms and were more likely to combine 
teaching, research, and organizational activities. Far 
from being divisive, academicians with left-wing orienta- 
tions in Australia appear the most supportive of 
traditional academic structures and the most successful 
in integrating the multiple demands of an academic role. 
(33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4728. Seniors, Alma L. (Michigan State U) Attitudes 
of selected prospective teachers toward community 
participation in school affairs. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3364. 

4729. Srivastava, Brij N. (U Arkansas) The assump- 
tions, attitudes and managerial functions of the leaders 
of the institutions of higher learning: A multi-national 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3368. 

4730. St Pierre, Richard & Warren, Carrie L. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Smoking and obesity: The 
behavioral ramifications. Journal of School Health, 
1975(Sep), Vol 45(7), 406-408. —Discusses the behavior- 
al nature of smoking and overeating and suggests some 
ways in which the health educator can intervene to help 
teenagers alter those behaviors. —J. D. Pauker. 

4731. Stern, Louis W.; Craig, C. Samuel; la Greca, 
Anthony J. & Salem, Richard G. (Northwestern U) The 
effect of sociometric location on the adoption of an 
innovation within a university faculty. Sociology of 
Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 90-96, —Studied 272 
university faculty members to examine characteristics 
and relative centrality of adopters vs nonadopters of an 
innovative information service. Value orientations, de- 
mographics, professional background characteristics, 
and scholarly productivity were of little aid in predicting 
adoption or nonadoption; centrality was found to be a 
significant predictor. The study is relatively unique 
methodologically in that measures of characteristics and 
centrality were obtained prior to the introduction of the 
innovative service to the S population rather than on an 
ex post facto basis. —Journal abstract. 

4732. Stowell, Robert T. (Temple U) Behavior of 
selected public elementary school secretaries: A study 
of decision patterns in the absence of the principal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3369-3370. 

4733. Takikawa, Harvey M. (Brigham Young U) The 
perception of teachers as compared to principals 
regarding the role of the principal as facilitator of staff 
morale and instructional leader in selected elementary 
school districts in California, 1973—1974. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3370. 

4734. Terry, Angela O. (U Connecticut) Internal—ex- 
ternal control and perceptions of vocational education 
among Black teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 274. 
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4735. Tonn, Joan C. (U Michigan) Organizational 
adaptability in selected small colleges. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 275. 

4736. Van Tassel, Jonathan U. (U Tennessee) High 
school teaching effectiveness as a function of the 
National Teacher Examinations and certain demograph- 
ic variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3373-3374. 

4737. Varden, Stuart A. (Columbia U) A longitudinal 
study of the relationship between selected fiscal 
factors, past voting behavior, and the outcomes of 
school budget elections in New York State. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3374. 

4738. Verrastro, Ralph E. (U Oklahoma) Verbal 
behavior analysis as a supervisory technique with 
student teachers of music. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 23(3), 171-185. —Attempted 
to determine how a supervisory process derived from the 
Withall Social-Emotional Climate Index influences the 
verbal behavior patterns of student teachers of music, 
their ability to engage in objective self-assessment, and 
the effect of such activity on students’ percepts of 
teacher-role ideology. Results indicate that (a) student 
teachers of music tend not to use learner-centered 
instructional behavior; (b) they can be sensitized to 
employ both learner-centered and teacher-centered 
verbal patterns, depending on the instructor provided; 
and (c) verbal behavior analysis supervision tends to 
encourage objective self-assessment and provides a 
functional basis for the systematic improvement of 
teaching performance. —Journal abstract. 

4739. Windell, Idajean; Dickson, Stanley & Griffith, 
Robert. (State University Coll New York, Buffalo) 
Opinions on teacher control techniques. Mental Retar- 
dation, 1976(Apr), Vol 14(2), 30-33. —Surveyed attitudes 
of 61 experienced special education teachers, 63 students 
with experience in special education, and 201 special 
education majors with no teaching experience, with 
regard to 12 teacher-control techniques from the Indiana 
Behavior Management System II. Results suggest a 
similarity of overall response for the 3 groups, with 
significant differences noted in teacher-control tech- 
niques perceived negatively. Those perceived positively 
reveal little differences between the groups. It is 
suggested that nonexperienced teacher trainees tend to 

erceive control behaviors much the same as experienced 
teachers, while practicum students are generally more 
neutral in their perceptions. —Journal abstract. 

4740. Zaugra, John F. (U Montana) A study of 
selected relationships among interests, personality 
traits, and values between student teachers and 
experienced teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3444. 

4741. Zawadzki, Robert F. (U Pittsburgh) A study of 
what regular classroom teachers consider deterrents to 
teaching the educable mentally retarded child in 
regular classes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 292. 
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4742. Alencar, Eunice M. (Purdue U) A study of 
creativity training in elementary grades in Brazilian 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 


Vol 35(6-A), 3502. 
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4743. Allington, Richard. (State U New York, Albany) 
Cue selection and discrimination learning. Academic 
Therapy, 1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 339-343. — Discusses 
various methods that can be used by teachers to facilitate 
visual discrimination, memory for letters, and associa- 
tions between letters and verbal responses in children 
who are just beginning to read. A specific cuing strategy 
based on visual rather than verbal cues is described. 

4744. Appenfeldt, Linda. (U Miami, FL) The effects 
of practice in programed video simulation of counseling 
on student communication skills. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 182-183. 

4745. Austin, Joe D. (Emory U) An experimental 
study of the effects of three instructional methods in 
basic probability and statistics. Journal for Research in 
Mathematics Education, 1974(Мау), Vol 5(3), 146-154. 
— Investigated the effects of manipulative-pictorial (MP), 
ders (P), and symbolic (S) instructional methods, 

ased on J. S. Bruners (1964) model of cognitive 
development, for teaching probability and statistics to 71 
university students. Ss were randomly assigned to the 3 
treatments, and studied the 3 12-lesson units at the rate 
of l/mo. Examination items were stratified into 4 
cognitive levels: comprehension, computation, applica- 
tion, and analysis. Analysis of variance showed signifi- 
cant differences (p < .05) between treatment groups for 
selected subtests and generally favored MP and P 
methods over S. Results indicate that university-level 
students who are not mathematics or science majors 
benefit from the use of graphs, figures, and diagrams (P 
method) when learning P ababil and statistics and 
that manipulation of physical objects helps but is not 
significantly beneficial. —Journal abstract. 

4746. Bassett, Graeme. (Massey U, Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Education and sexuality. Delta, 
1975(Jun), No 16, 44-5]. —Presents the view that sex 
education programs, now popular in schools, are the 
result of parents’ and teachers’ concern over radical 
changes in sexual behavior, whereas a program designed 
to aid in understanding sex and moral fulfillment would 
be more beneficial. orality is viewed as rational 
decision-making rather than as mere acceptance of 
values held by the greater society. Sexuality and moralit 
interact through respect for persons. Both can be tau; Ht 
without endangering individual freedom or im e 
personal beliefs; however, not all teachers poles the 
objective, nonjudgmental qualities needed. It is suggest. 
ed that even though sex and moral dee ER 
complex the schools can contribute to. the advance: 
of PER values and skills. — M. H. Apt. M 
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indicated that the problem solutions are highly resistant 
to forgetting; and (c) ability-level differences manifested 
themselves as expected. —Journal abstract. 

4748. Behr, Merlyn J. & Eastman, Phillip M. 
(Northern Illinois U) Interactions between structure-of- 
intellect factors and two methods of presenting con- 
cepts of modulus seven arithmetic: A follow-up and 
refinement study. Journal for Research in Mathematics 
Education, 1975(May), Vol 6(3), 150-157. —Attempted 
to replicate and generalize the findings of М. J. 
Behr's (1970) апа P. M. Eastman's (1972) Aptitude x 
Treatment interaction (ATI) studies. 205 college 
students were .pretested for cognitive ability and 
then were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 treatments (figural 
vs verbal) on a unit in modulus-seven arithmetic. Ss were 
given 1 class period to study the programed material, and 
1 wk later retention and transfer tests were administered. 
Results do not support the earlier findings in this area 
and indicate that perhaps more investigation in the area 
of aptitude test construction might be justified. Although 
not limited to the ATI area, results indicate that more 
replication studies are needed before the Ist results are 
weighed too heavily. —Journal abstract. 

4749. Brooks, B. David. (Norwalk-La Mirada Unified 
School District, CA) Contingency management with a 
Mexican-American family for truancy reduction: A case 
report. Journal of Instructional Psychology,  1975(Spr), 
Vol 2(2), 2-5. — The school attending behavior of a 17- 
yr-old high school male significantly increased as a result 
of the use of a systematic contingency management 
program in which his parents also participated. The case 
reinforces the premise that Mexican-American parents 
do in fact respond favorably to the school establishment 
when they are aware of the expectations placed on them 
by the school. 

4750. Byrne, Charles L. (U Minnesota) An investiga- 
tion of pupil response to live musical performances in 
the elementary school. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3486. 

4751. Cohen, Elizabeth G.; Lockheed, Marlaine E. & 
Lohman, Mark R. (Stanford U) The Center for Interra- 
cial Cooperation: A field experiment. Sociology of 
Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 47-58. —Conducted a 
field experiment with 70 Black and White early- and pre- 
adolescents to contrast 2 treatments ("expectation 
training" and “learning center") for producing equal- 
status behavior in the 2 groups. It was hypothesized that 
expectation training would be more powerful than 
learning center. Effects of treatment were measured 
immediately after the intervention and again after 3 wks 
of classroom experience with a cooperative curriculum. 


. It was also hypothesized that the experience of social 


interaction in these specially structured classrooms 
would act to maintain the effects of the initial treatment. 
Results show equalstatus behavior in the students 
experiencing both treatments on the Ist measurement. 
The final measurement indicated some treatment differ- 
ences, with a pattern of White dominance reappearing in 
the female learning center. There was a tendency toward 
Black-domination in male expectation training in the 
long run. Test of the 2nd hypothesis indicated that the 
Classroom phase was associated with по significant 
changes in Black initiation rates over time. —Journal 
"abstract. 
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4752. Cowart, Joseph B. (U Utah) Establishing a 
behavior analysis program in an elementary school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 253. 

4753. Culbert, Michael E. (Temple U) The effects of 
using a portion of the rehearsal time for developing 
skills in describing music on the Performance level and 
musical achievement of high school band students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3486-3487, $ 

4754. Cižmarovič, Stefan. [Solving independent tasks 
during reading and writing classes in the first year of 
the elementary nine-year school.] (Slok) Jedotná Škola, 
1975(Mar), Vol 27(3), 230-241. —In the educational 
system new trends are being investigated as to the most 
rational utilization of the pupil's time-at school, to make 
him acquire lasting knowledge and to intensify his brain 
work. However, the pupil should not merely consume 
ready-made knowledge; he himself must actively prod- 
исе it. Independent work in the Ist year of school 
prepares pupils for independent creative work in higher 
grades and later for life. The author describes his search 
for methods of activating the thinking and creativity of 
Ist-yr elementary school pupils. The Ist condition of 
success is to find the individual approach to each pupil. 
Practice in combining suitable methods produces a rapid 
growth in intelligence and improved attitudes toward 
school, parents, classmates, nature, and society. Even the 
smallest pupils have a desire for knowledge and take 
solving problems as a game if they are well led. (Russian 
summary) — English summary. 

4755. Eastman, Phillip M. & Carry, L. Ray. (Northern 
Illinois U) Interaction of spatial visualization and 
general reasoning abilities with instructional treatment 
in quadratic inequalities: A further investigation. 
Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1975(May), Vol 6(3), 142-149. — Conducted the 3rd in a 
series of investigations dealing with 
Aptitude X Treatment interactions using aptitude 
measures of spatial visualization and general reasoning 
and a learning task of quadratic inequalities, 80 high 
school geometry students were randomly assigned to 1 of 
2 treatment groups: Group A, a deductively structured 
verbal-symbolic-numeric treatment; and Group B, an 
inductively structured verbal-spatial-numeric treatment. 
It was hypothesized that spatial visualization would 
predict success in the graphical treatment and that 
general reasoning would predict success on the analytic 
treatment. A multiple linear regression analysis con- 
firmed a significant disordinal interaction using a 
homogeneity-of-regression test and supported the hy- 
pothesis. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4756. Fogliatto, Hermelinda & Bruno de Cano, Marta. 
(U Nacional de Córdoba, Facultad de Filosofía, Argenti- 
na) [Observations on a program of vocational orienta- 
tion at the secondary level.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 29( 129-130), 
781-790. —Describes a vocational orientation program 
at a business school (secondary level) in Argentina. 82 
students participated in the program, which included a 
series of interviews, a session for parents, information on 
possible careers, and a battery of tests (the Differential 
Aptitudes Test, Kuder Preference Record, and MMPI). 
After 2 yrs, 71 of the participants were interviewed; 66 
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were employed in the career they had chosen at the end 
of the orientation program. —R. Shaw. 

4757. Foley, Elspeth A. (U Wisconsin, Stevens Point) 
Effects of training in conservation of tonal and rhythmic 
patterns on second-grade children. Journal of Research 
in Music Education, 1975(Win), Vol 23(4), 240-248. 
—Conducted a study using 6 2nd grade classes, 3 
forming the experimental group and 3 the control group. 
The training program was conducted by each class's 
regular music teacher during 10-min portions of 6 
consecutive music periods. During the experimental 
period the control group received regular music instruc- 
tion. The experimental group exhibited а significant 
increase in scores on a conservation test devised for this 
study, while the control group's increase was not 
significant. The difference in gain between the groups 
was significant. There was no significant difference in 
scores among the 3. control classes or among the 3 
experimental classes. There was no significant decrease 
in scores for the initial posttest to a delayed posttest 
administered 2 wks later. —Journal abstract. 

4758. Gerard, Harold B. & Miller, Norman. (U 
California, Los Angeles) School desegregation: A long- 
range study. New York, NY: Plenum Press, 1975. уш, 
315 p. $17.95. —Presents results of a 6-yr study of the 
bussing plan of California's Riverside Unified School 
District. Designed to assess the long-term effects of 
bussing on the participants, the study examined such 
variables as family background, language skills, person- 
ality, attitudes, adjustment, and achievement of Afro-, 
Mexican-, and Anglo-American children. 

4759. Giantris, Louis M. (Purdue U) Effects of 
sequencing on meaningful verbal learning as proposed 
by Ausubel with first grade students using audio- 
tutorial science lessons. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 165—166. 

4760. Golladay, Mary A.; Devault, M. Vere; Fox, G. 
Thomas & Skuldt, Karen. (US Office of Education, 
Washington, DC) Problems in empirical research on 
individualized mathematics programs. Journal. for Re- 
search in Mathematics Education, 1975(May), Vol 6(3), 
159-169. —Illustrates a complex conceptual scheme, the 
Descriptor for Individualized Instruction, which facili- 
tates the effort to describe individualized instruction in 
mathematics. Application of the major organizational 
areas of a mathematics program—aims, instructional 
features, and management—is detailed, and types of 
issues to be considered before using the Descriptor to 
obtain and analyze data are reviewed. 

4761. Greenberg, Jerrold S. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) A study of personality change associated with 
the conducting of a high school unit on homosexuality. 
Journal of School Health, 1975(Sep), Vol 45(7), 394—398. 
—Included a unit on homosexuality in a health educa- 
tion class for 26 high school students. Another group of 
24 took the course without the homosexuality unit, and 
18 more students did not take the course at all. 
Assignment of the 49 girls and 19 boys (mean age 16.4 

yrs) to the groups was random. Pre- and posttest scores 
were obtained on thé Faith in People Scale, the 
Acceptance of Others scale, and the masculinity-femi- 
ninity scale of the Omnibus Personality Inventory. 
Results show no significant changes on any of the 
dependent variables. Students commented following the 
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course that they felt their attitudes toward homosexuality 
became somewhat more open. (16 ref) —J. D. Pauker. 

4762. Halliday, Gordon W. (Ctr for Family & 
Individual Services, Mansfield, OH) Effect of fact 
valence on drug attitude. Journal of. Drug Education, 
1976 Vol 6(1), 89-95. — Tested the hypothesis that drug 
attitude effects of drug education would vary as à 
function of the valences of the facts learned. 56 
undergraduate volunteers interacted with a computer to 
request and receive pseudo-facts about a bogus drug. As 
predicted, ratings on semantic differential scales indicat- 
ed Ss who received all positive facts evaluated the drug 
more favorably than those who received facts of mixed 
valence, who, in turn, evaluated the drug more favorably 
than Ss who received all negative facts. —Journal 
abstract. 

4763. Hatfield, Steven H. (Marshall U) Can comput- 
ers be used successfully for teaching college mathe- 
matics? Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Spr), Vol 10(2), 119-123. —Discusses the feasibility 


of using computers in college mathematics courses. - 


Approaches used with general mathematics and Ist year 
calculus classes are described, and the social implications 
of the growing use of computers are noted. 

4764. Hewett, Harvey J. (Georgia Coll) Retention: A 
case for experiential methodology in teaching complex 
subjects. Educational Research Quarterly, 1976(Spr), Vol 
1(1), 30-37. — Tested the hypothesis that experiential 
teaching ipsa. is superior to didactic methodolo- 
gy in teaching complex subjects. A controlled experiment 
was conducted at a major medical college usin 
professional level persons—15 faculty members, 25 
graduate students, and 59 medical students. Ss received a 
pretest to measure entering knowledge level, 1 of 2 
experimental treatments, a posttest immediately follow- 
ing the treatments, and a 2nd posttest 5 wks later. 
Posttest 1 indicated no significant Шок between the 
2 aening methodologies with respect to quantity of 
material learned. Posttest 2 indicated differences in 
retention (p < .01). Analysis of Posttest 2 data support- 
ed the basic hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

4765. Hocker, Phillip N. (New Mexico State U) Two- 
stimulus transposition as demonstrated by Spanish /- 
English speaking children from bilingual (Spanish /- 
English) and monolingual (English) instruction class- 
rooms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 259-260. 

4766. Hulten, Burma H. & DeVries, David L. (US 
Office of Education, Washington, DC) Team competi- 
tion and group practice: Effects on student achievement 
and attitudes. Cenrer for Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1976(May), No 212, 26 р. 
—Assessed the relative contribution of team competition 
and group practice sessions to the effectiveness of a 
classroom instructional technique—Team-Games-Tour- 
nament (TGT). 229 7th graders participated in a 10-wk 
field experiment. A 2 x 2 (reward system and practice 
mode) factorial design with an external control group 
was used. Reward levels were Team and Individual 
Competition while practice modes were Group and 
Individual Practice. Results were as follows: (a) Team 
Competition Ss improved significantly more on the 
Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), attached more value 
to game success, and reported a higher level of peer 
group interest and pressure to do well at the game than 


a 


Individual Competition Ss, (b) Group Practice Ss did not 
differ from Individual Prac ice Ss on their SAT perform- 
ance, but they did attach less Importance to game success 
than Ss who practiced alone. (c) When compared to the 
external control group, the Team Competition Ss 
(standard TGT treatment) ‘had significantly more im- 


Success, reportéd more peer interést in their performance, 
the game task. An 

theory was used to 

interpret results. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. Ы 
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4769. Judge, Joan M. (U Texas, Austin) A compari- 
son of preschool children in observational tasks from 
two programs: Montessori and Science—A Process 
Approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 168—169. 

4 4770. Kahn, Laurence 
}* relationship between the 
X behavioral objectives and selected variables of the 
educational environment of elementary classrooms. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 169. 

eee Kirkpatrick, David A. (Purdue U) The relation- 
ship of personality structure and methods of instruction 
. to academic achievement. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3483. 5 


Н. (U Massachusetts) The 
extent of teacher use of 


4772. Knowlton, Ronald G. 


1975(Oct), Vol 
46(3), 371-378. —Evaluated running performance and 
metabolic variables in 28 college males during a 10-wk 


he or she may 

encounter great difficulties in academic and' career 
achievement. Writing instruction should not deal exclu- 
sively with spelling and penmanship, rather, learning to 
and accurate self-expression 
on paper. (15 ref) —Journal Summary. 
4714. James G. (Ü Western Australia, 
Its intentions, content and 
16, 26-33. —Describes 


р 
Lesser, Gerald S. (Harvard U, Lab of Human 
Applications of Psychology to television 
Programming: Formulation of program objectives. 
American Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 31(2), 135-136. 
—Asserts that in preparing objectives of television 
Programming for children the instructor must (a) 
recognize the needs and interests of his/her audience and 


gram of reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3381. 
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4777. Mackie, Peter A. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) Teaching counseling skills to low achieving high 
school students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3427-3428. 

4778. McKeen, Ronald L. & Walbesser, Henry H. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U, Curriculum 
Development Ctr, Reston) A power measure for beha- 
vioral objectives and behaviorally stated curriculums. 
Improving Human Performance, 1975(Sum), Vol 4Q), 
62-71. —Designed a 2-dimensional matrix to associate 
an ordered pair of numbers to each behavioral objective 
in a collection of behavioral objectives representative of 
a curriculum. The Ist number identifies the weighting of 
the performance class to which this objective belongs 
and the 2nd number identifies the learning complexity 
associated with the objective. These pairs of numbers are 
multiplied, summed, and divided by the total number of 
objectives to provide an average power measure for the 
set. 100 objectives from a Grade K-6 mathematics 
curriculum were evaluated, using the matrix. The 
average power measure for these objectives was 9.34, 
which is modest. Only 3% of these objectives were 
associated with the independent generation of knowledge 
as a learning complexity, but 69% of the objectives were 
identified with the highest weighted performance classes. 
(35 ref) —Journal abstact. 

4779. McMeen, George R. (U Southern California) 
Effects of context and size of step on meaningful 
learning and retention in a linear instructional program. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 264—265. 

4780. McNaughton, S. Stuart. (U Auckland, New 
Zealand) Some implications of a technique designed to 
produce rapid and generalized modification of out-of- 
seat behaviour. New Zealand Journal of Educational 
Studies, 1975(Nov), Vol 10(2), 120-127. —Describes the 
use of a series of 15-min no treatment (A) and treatment 
(B) sessions to alter the out-of-seat behavior of a 9-yr-old 
male in a classroom operating under behavior modifica- 
tion principles. A student observer recorded the S's in- 
seat and out-of-seat behavior during the sessions which 
were divided into 10-min intervals. During Session 1 (B), 
the S was told that he would receive points for in-seat 
behavior; back-up reinforcement was also used. Begin- 
ning with Session 2 (B), S did not know whether he 
would receive points. After 14 sessions (3 days), the S 
was sitting in his seat for more than 90% of the observed 
intervals. This level of in-seat behavior was maintained 
when back-up reinforcement was withdrawn. It is 
suggested that initial complete or near complete control 
over in-seat behavior was gained by the points reinforce- 
ment condition. Gradual control over in-seat behavior 
was gained by the normal reinforcement conditions 
operating in the classroom during baseline and no- 
treatment sessions. — М. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4781. Messier, Victor R. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
effects of varied experience on kinetic and transforma- 
tional imagery. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 265. i 

4782. Millward, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
influence of a resident outdoor program on the 
attitudes of sixth grade students toward outdoor 
concepts using two teaching methods. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 106. 
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4783. Morey, Ruth A. (Temple U) The effects of a 
peer taught developmental seminar on perceptions and 
alienation in college freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts 
‘International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3462. 

4784. Newcomer, Phyllis L. & Goodman, Libby. (U 
Texas) Effect of modality of instruction and on the 
learning of meaningful and nonmeaningful material by 
auditory and visual learners. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 261-268. —56 4th graders 
whose scores on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities and 18 additional modality test (e.g., reception 
and association) fell more than 1 standard deviation 
above or below the mean in only | modality and who 
maintained a minimum of 20 points differential between 
visual and auditory scores were assigned to 4 groups: 
High Auditory Learners, High Visual Learners, Low 
Auditory Learners, and Low Visual Learners, All Ss were 
exposed to associative and meaningful learning tasks 
which were presented either orally or pictorially. All Ss 
tended to perform better when instruction was presented 
through the visual channel. Only the Low Auditory 
Learners performed significantly worse than the other 
groups when associative material was presented through 
both the auditory and visual sensory modality. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4785. O'Dell, Nancy E. (Purdue U) A study of the 
relationship of Bender Resisted Exercises to the 
symmetric tonic neck reflex and to achievement test 
scores. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 287. 

4786. Oliver, Adela. (Yeshiva U) Reading patterns of 
second grade children in open classes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 265-266. 

4787. Palmer, Edward L. (Children’s Television 
Workshop, New York, NY) Applications of psychology 
to television programming: Program execution. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 31(2), 137-138. — Dis- 
cusses the use of both educators and entertainers in the 
development and implementation of "Sesame Street" 
and "The Electric Company." The need of both of the 
groups to learn the other's language is pointed out, and 
the creation of a common lexicon (e.g.. "cross plug,” 
"visiting relatives effect") and the psychological terms 
that can be used to describe the terms are reviewed. 

. 4788. Pope, Lillie. (С oney Island Hosp, Psychoeduca- 
tional Ctr, Brooklyn, NY) Sight words for the seventies. 
Academic Therapy, 1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 285-289. — Pres- 
ents a sight word list for beginning readers based on 
contemporary idioms and usage. The list contains 3 
sections, one including words of the highest frequency of 
use and highest priority for the beginning reader, the 2nd 
including words of lower priority, and the 3rd including 
words for readers for whom learning at sight is not a 
strain. 

4789. Rigney, Joseph W. & Lutz, Kathy A. (U 
Southern California) The effects of interactive graphic 
analogies on recall of concepts in Chemistry. Behavioral 
Technology Laboratories, Technical Reports, U Southern 
California, 1975(May) No 75, 1-54. —Designed 2 
Versions of a computer-assisted instructional (CAI) 
lesson on how a simple battery works which elaborated 
conceptual and topographic information either verbally 
ог pictorially. The effects of the type of information 
presentation on learning and attitudinal outcomes was 
then studied using 40 undergraduates. The lesson that 
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incorporated animated graphics resulted in higher scores 
tests of knowledge, comprehension, and 
lesson more attractive. Ss 


4790. Rubin, Kenneth H. 
comparison of 


Gain scores from pre- to posttest revealed significant 
differences between the Piagetian Broup and the no- 
treatment control condition on measures of verbal IQ 
(Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test), mental age, seria- 
Moreover, the Piagetian group 


9n measures of mental age, seriation, and classification. 
The only significant gain 
between the children attending the traditional nurse 


W. (Rhode Island Coll) Retention of specific reading 
Skills by Primary grade pupils 
incentive conditions. Journal 
1976(May-Jun), Vol 69(9), 323-330. 
Wisconsin i 


primary school upils ages 6-8 yrs 
in one of the folle A 


feedback every 3 wks, and the moneta 

incentive Broup teachers received $.75 for each child who 
demonstrated mastery of a skill. Results 
Variance across groups showed significant differences 
between spring and fall scores on 12 
skills; 7 phonic skills were 


the monetary/reward group. (b) Controls retained 4 of 
the 27 skills less than Ss in the monitored group. (c) 
Except for one skill, scores of the feedback group did not 
differ from those of other groups. It is concluded that the 
teacher’s incentive had little differential effect on 
performance of students. Suggestions for research are 
directed toward studying the loss of phonic skills and the 
increased retention of structural analysis skills over the 
summer. (19 ref) —4. C. Moltu. 

4792. Sabol, Donald E. (U Texas, Austin) The effects 
of psychosocial awareness classes on self-esteem, 
behavior, and academic achievement in the elementary 
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grades. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 271. 

4793. Schaeffer, Eugene J. 
The effects of a training program on reading speed and 


of economically disadvantaged college students. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 
3469. 


among groups were found for the other measures, 
—Journal abstract, 

4795. Schwartz, Pauline S. (Stanford U) An experi- 
mental study in measuring and modifying the responses 
of preschool children to two difficult tasks. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3499-3500. 

4796. Shewell, Betty E. (U Tulsa) A comparison of 
lecture only and lecture plus active 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 290-291. 

4798. Steele, Ella M. (Texas Tech U) The effect of 
early childhood education on cognitive development. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 249-250. 

4799. Stilwell, William E. (U Kentucky Coll of 
Education) A Systems approach for implementing an 
affective education program. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 200-210. — Describes 
a model for implementing an effective education pro- 
Bram which was developed using systems analysis 
techniques. Seven independent and interdependent 
functions are identified and described: obtaining com- 
munity involvement, conducting needs assessment, 
Specifying program goals, selecting program materials, 
preparing for program installation, and implementing 
evaluating affective education Programs. The use of 
experts and an affective education advisory board is 
recommended to facilitate Program implementation. In 
addition, assessment techniques and a team approach for 
remediation are described. (27 ref) —Journal abstract, 

4800. Thomas, Jerry R.; Chissom, Brad S.; Stewart, 
Charlene & Shelley, Francis. (Florida State U, Motor 
Development Lab) Effects of perceptual-motor training 
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Оп preschool children: A multivariate approach. Re- 
Search Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 46(4), 505-513. —As- 
sessed the effects of a perceptual-motor training program 
On the level of perceptual-motor development, self- 
concept, and academic ability of 40 indergarten 
children randomly assigned to 1 of 2 groups. The 
experimental Broup was exposed to a specifically 
designed perceptual-motor program 30 min/day for 5 
mo, while the control group received a free play period 
for 30 min/day. Data Support the specificity of training 
concept, in that the variables showing the greatest 
change were the perceptual-motor tests which measured 
changes on specific aspects of the training program. 
There appeared to be some immediate transfer to 
academic abilities (Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test and 
teacher ratings), but this was not Pronounced enough to 
Suggest that perceptual-motor training was of real benefit 
in developing academic abilities, he follow-up test 
indicated no long-term effects on academic performance. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4801. Van Oteghen, Sharon L. (Southeast Missouri 
State U) Two speeds of isokinetic exercise as related to 
the vertical jump performance of 
Quarterly, 1975(Mar), Vol 46(1), 78-84. —In order to 


vertical mp, team intercollegiate 
volleyball players were randomly assigned to either a 
control or isokinetic training group, Afer erforming 3 
sets of 10 le ays/wk for 8 
wks, on isokinetic speed controlled machines, the groups 
were compared on a Strength measure and on vertical 


were FSP foe (control, fast speed, or slow Speed) Ss were 
combine according to treatment effect for comparison 
Purposes on the vertical jump. For the Strength measure, 
the combined slow or fast speed $ groupings formed an 


with repeated measures on 1 factor was applied to data 

j P the strength 
measures, Results indicate that the slow and fast speed 
isokinetic groups were significantly Superior to the 
control group on vertical Jump performance, and the 
slow speed isokinetic group improved significantly more 
in strength than did the control group. —Journal 
abstract, 


4802. Washington, Nancy D. (U Pittsburgh) The 


iu v oun early intervention project on maternal self- 
ment, Dist Ocus of control and infant mental develop- 
. tari, а Е 

35(1-A), 27 5970" Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
o at Wolliner, Richard D. & Bond, Nicholas A. (U 
model for jn.) Evaluation of a Markov-Decision 
vioral Теср tutional sequence optimization. Behe, 
Southern Coney Laboratories, Technical Reports, U 

“та, 1975(Oct), No 76, 1-35. == Dates 


m ix 
in electroni Mler-assisted instructional (CAI) programs 


(1973) Mark an trigonometry to test D. Wollmer's 
ing. Calibr: Ga el for optimizing hierarchical learn- 
and military Samples totaling 110 college. students 
the mod Nicians completed the programs. Since 


: S > & 
function of amou ated that transfer effects would be a 
to complete | nt Of practice, half the Ss were required 

ractice problem successfully before 
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moving to the next stage; the other half had to do 2 
practice problems successfully. All Ss completed the 
courses satisfactorily. Practice effects were small. The 
Wollmer model was thus not suitable for optimizing 
instruction (in terms of minimizing overall time) in these 
particular courses. To account for these findings, it is 
suggested that as the student works up to the top of the 
hierarchy, the sheer number of subskills involved in the 
final task becomes a major determinant of performance 
time, while the number of practice trials has a relatively 
minor effect unless a very large number of practice trials 
is given. —Journal abstract. 

4804. Wood, David R. (U Rochester) Visual education 
and the language arts: Toward the incorporation of 
visual concepts and skills in the secondary language 
arts program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 180. 

4805. Wood, David; Bruner, Jerome S, & Ross, Gail. 
The role of tutoring in problem solving. Journa! of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 17(2), 89-100. —Studied the interactive, instruction- 
al relationship that exists during the tutorin process to 
determine its effects on the developing child in terms of 
skill acquisition and problem-solving. 30 3-, 4-, and 5-yr- 
olds were tutored in the task of constructing а pyramid 
from complex, interlocking constituent blocks. Results 
indicate some of the Properties of an interactive system 


manageable limits, maintains “direction” in the problent 
solving, marks critical features, controls frustration, and 
demonstrates solutions when the learner can recognize 
them. (16 ref) —Journal 


4807. Zaga, Ely R. (U Illinois) The functional 
relationship between an attending program and begin- 
ning reading. i 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 271-278. 

4808. Zaichkowsky, Linda B. (Newbury Junior Coll, 
Boston, MA) Attitudinal differences in two types of 
Physical education 


uired service programs in college physical education 
been 129 miles and 87 fe E 
curriculum and 185 females and 118 males in a life-time 
sports curriculum. Pre- and posttest measurements were 
carried out on 3 attitudinal components. Affect was 
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groups of Ss. It is concluded that a foundations program 
was not more effective than a life-time sports program in 
effecting a more mane attitude toward physical 
activity. —Journal abstract. 

4809. Zinberg, Norman E.; Boris, Harold N. & Boris, 
Marylynn. (Harvard U Medical School, Boston) Teach- 
ing social change: A group approach. Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins U Press, 1976. xii, 252 p. $12.95. 
—Describes a 4-yr experimental project in the Boston 
area which studied school programs in social education 
dealing with drug abuse, sex, and racial prejudice. The 1- 
yr pilot study led to adoption of a group approach ina 
course for pupils of Grades 7-11 which focused on the 
participants’ study of themselves and on encouraging 
them to express their attitudes. Group sessions are 
reported and analyzed in detail. 


Academic Learning & Achievement 


4810. Alexander, Jerry E. (U Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of selected variables related to the academ- 
ic performance of Colorado community-junior college 
students and native students at UNC. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3416. 

4811. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U) Commentary on 
the precocity project. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Spr), Vol 9(1), 93-103. —Evaluates 4 papers on the 
precocity of 7th and 8th graders in mathematics and 
science presented by J. C. Stanley, D. P. Keating, L. H. 
Fox, and H. S. Astin. It is shown that the project on 
which these authors reported differed from early re- 
search by replacing the global IQ with indices of 
outstanding performance in particular areas of devel- 
oped ability and through intervention programs for 
individual students, rather than just through identifica- 
tion and description. Suggestions are made to use the 
California Personality Inventory and Adjective Checklist 
in order to learn more fully about the development and 
origins of mathematical talent. —Journal abstract. 

4812. Astin, Helen S. (U California, Graduate School 
of Education, Los Angeles) Sex differences in mathe- 
matical and scientific precocity. Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Spr), Vol 9(1), 79-91. —Examined D. P. 
Keating's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) finding that many 
more 7th and 8th grade males than females were 
precocious in mathematics in terms of available evidence 
and opinions concerning biological and social causes for 
reported sex differences in mathematical ability. The 
family background, sibling position, and other data for 2 
samples of fae males and females—1 of 6th 
graders, and 1 of ap roximately 450 7th and 8th 
graders—are examined. Results indicate that precocious 
students tended to come from typical middle-class 
families in which the mother was more achievement- 
oriented than the father. Males showed interest and 
precocity in mathematics and/or science at а much 
earlier age than the females. Reports of parents indicat- 
ed, however, that males received more encouragement 
than females to play with science-related toys. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4813. Baxter, Marion M. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Prediction of error and error type in computation of 
sixth grade mathematics students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 251. 
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4814. Bennin, John A. (U Wisconsin) Classroom 
prediction of initial reading acquisition. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 251-252. 

4815. Camp, Bonnie W. & Zimet, Sara С. (U 
Colorado Medical Ctr) The relationship of teacher 
rating scales to behavior observations and reading 
achievement of first-grade children. Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Win), Vol 8(4), 353-359. — Teacher 

ratings of classroom behavior (using the Pittsburgh 
Adjustment Survey Scale and Conners Teacher Rating 
Scale) were compared with ratings by 2 independent 
observers and with reading achievement (the California 
Achievement Test, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
the Gates-MacGinitie Achievement Test, and the Gil- 
more Oral Reading Test) in 2 Ist-grade classrooms 
containing 45 students. The 2 teachers differed signifi- 
cantly in reporting negative behavior but reported 
similar amounts of positive behavior in their classes. 
Positive classroom behavior reported by teachers, the 
lack of off-task behavior reported by observers, MA, and 
measures of reading achievement were highly interrelat- 
ed. Results suggest that behavior and learning are related 
to whether the behavior is compatible with staying on- 
task, not to whether the behavior is deviant. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4816. Carter, Robert L. (U Southern California) A 
study of the academic progress of American children 
comparing those born of German mothers with those 
born of American mothers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3386. 

4817. Doherty, Edmund G. & Culver, Cathryn. (Wayne 
State U) Sex-role identification, ability, and achieve- 
ment among high school girls. Sociology of Education, 
1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 1-3. —Studied 165 high school 
females to investigate (a) E. E. Maccoby's (1972) dee 
of an association between high general sere om an 
cross-sex typing and (b) M. S. Horner's (1972) conclu- 
sion that females may possess a "motive to avoid 
success." Sex role identification was measured by A. B. 
Fand's (1955) Inventory of Feminine Sex Role Values. A 
significant relationship was found between a nontradi- 
tional, personal-fulfillment-(“masculine”) oriented fe- 
male sex-role perception and ability. With IQ controlled, 
however, the more nontraditional the orientation of girls" 
sex-role perception, the lower the academic achievement 
(class standing). Conversely, the more traditional the sex- 
role identification, the higher the class rank. Data 
suggest a positive relationship between a nontraditional, 
personal-fulfillment orientation and higher educational 
aspirations. —Journal abstract. 

4818. Drumm, Mary L. (U Pennsylvania) Primary 
children's comprehension of specific syntactic struc- 
tures found frequently in materials prepared for them. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 254. 

4819. Dunigan, Nancy C. (Northwestern U) Factors 
related to success and failure of transfer and native 
students in mathematics courses in the University of 
Southern Mississippi. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3454. 

4820. Fennema, Elizabeth. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Mathematics learning and the sexes: A review. Journal 
for Research in Mathematics Education, 1974(May), Vol 
5(3), 126-139. —To determine that validity of the belief 
that males learn mathematics better than females do, 36 
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studies concerned basically or tangentially with sex 
differences in mathematics achievement are reviewed, 
and 2 others are analyzed in depth. Data from the work 
of K. M. Parsley et al (see PA, Vol 39:5875) were 
reevaluated with the conclusion that they do not support 
the idea that males are superior to females in mathemat- 
ics achievement. Data concerned with sex differences in 
achievement from the National Longitudinal Study of 
Mathematics Achievement are also presented. No 
significant differences between males and females’ 
mathematics achievement were found before they en- 
tered elementary school or during early elementary 
years. In upper elementary and early high school years, 
significant differences were not always apparent. Howev- 
er, when significant differences did appear they were 
more apt to be in the males’ favor when higher-level 
cognitive tasks were being measured and in the females’ 
favor when lower-level cognitive tasks were being 
measured. No conclusion could be reached concerning 
high school learners. (46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4821. Galvan, Enriqueta; Lopez, Florente & Ribes, 
Emilio. (U Nacional Autonoma, Villa Obregon, Mexico) 
[Effects of the size of the verbal unit on learning to 
read.] (Span) Revista Mexicana de Analisis de la 
Conducta, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(2), 284-297. —Studied the 
relationship between the unit size in reading and the 
speed of acquisition and generalization. The separate 
influence of З units—letters, syllables and words—was 
evaluated in 6 344-5 yr olds. It was found that unit size 
did not influence speed of acquisition. The performance 
of 2 Ss was affected by words. Data reveal that 
generalization was larger for letters and syllables in each 
S. —Journal abstract. 

4822. Gensante, Leo J. (Pennsylvania State U) A 
study of high school students’ ability to analyze 
expository prose rhetorically. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 256. 

4823. Gordon, Margaret T. (Northwestern U) A 
different view of the IQ-achievement gap. Sociology of 
Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 4-11. —Investigated the 
relationship between children’s IQ and scholastic 
achievement scores and race, occupational attainment, 
and social mobility of their parents. The IQ and 
achievement test scores of 1,102 Chicago area 5th and 
6th graders—Black and White, middle- and working- 
class—were aggregated into 7 cohorts of approximately 
equal IQ scores. Within these cohorts differences in 
achievement emerged which could not be attributed to 
race- or class-linked intellectual discrepancies. Among Ss 
with average IQ scores (92-104.9), Whites scored higher 
in achievement than Blacks of the same sex and 
socioeconomic status, and middle-class children had a 
similar advantage over working-class children of the 
same race and sex. Consistently, “overachievement” and 
“underachievement” among children with similar 1Q 
scores were related to race and class situations, (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4824. Knox, Robert E. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Comprehension of textbook vocabulary 
first year students, Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 388-390. —51 Ist-yr students in an English course 
at the University of British Columbia defined 53 
nontechnical words from N. L. Munn’s (1956) introduc- 
tory psychology text. In spite of generous scoring 
standards, performance, overall, was poor. Half of the 
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students could correctly identify no more than 29 of the 
53 words, and such common words as "incidental" and 
"spontaneously" were missed by over 50% of Ss. Results 
are comparable to the findings of P. J. Hoffman (see PA, 
Vol 33:5011) reported 18 yrs ago. —Journal abstract. 

4825. Larsen, Stephen C. & Hammill, Donald D. (U 
Texas, Austin) The relationship of selected visual- 
perceptual abilities to school learning. Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 281—291. Reviews 
research investigating the relationship of visual discrimi- 
nation, spatial relations, memory, and auditory-visual 
integration to school learning. Results of 60 studies 
which reported more than 600 individual coefficients 
indicate that the particular visual skills considered in this 
article are not essential to academic achievement. It is 
held that since the relationship of visual training should 
be reevaluated, particularly if the purpose of such 
training is to improve academic achievement. (83 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4826. McMahon, Robert C. (U Wisconsin) Value 
development and superior achievers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 264. 

4827. Mittanck, Robert G. (U Texas, Austin) The 
relationship of selected non-cognitive variables to 
academic performance in Black college students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Yul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 265. 

4828. Mpiangu, Benayame D. & Gentile, J. Ronald. 
(National U Zaire, Kisangani) Is conservation of 
number a necessary condition for mathematical under- 
standing? Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1975(May), Vol 6(3), 179-192. —Investigated Piaget's 
theory which maintains that the child's ability to 
conserve number constitutes a prerequisite to arithmetic 
understanding and, therefore, to arithmetic instruction. 
116 kindergartners were homogeneously grouped on the 
basis of a conservation of number pretest and randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups. The 
experimental group was trained in arithmetic concepts, 
while the controls played a game under similar condi- 
tions. The 2 groups were posttested on arithmetic and 
number conservation tasks. The regression of arithmetic 


Posttest scores on the conservation dimension was 
plotted separately for the 2 


regression analysis showed 


were separated but essentially parallel; although traini 
had an effect, it did not bus k Иик) 
effect оп 
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Rita S. (U Mi 3 
study of academic (U Minnesota) A comparative 
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academic achievement may be more resistant to change 
among poor than among average students. Both findings 
would be masked in simple recursive path models. Data 
are consistent with the conclusion of J. S. Coleman et al ( 
Equality of Educational Opportunity Report,1966) that 
different predispositional factors affect achievement 
among Blacks and Whites. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4831. Rappaport, Edward. (U Miami Counseling Ctr) 
Effects of dogmatism and anxiety during computer- 
assisted learning. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 
37(3, Pt 2), 1055-1065. —60 female college students were 
selected on the basis of extreme scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale and the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
Trait Anxiety (A-Trait) scale to work on а computer- 
assisted learning task of difficult mathematical problems. 
High and low dogmatic Ss, when controlled for A-Trait, 
did not differ in the level of state anxiety (A-State) 
displayed during the learning task. As hypothesized, high 
A-Trait Ss had significantly higher levels of A-State than 
low A-Trait Ss. Neither A-Trait nor dogmatism was 
related to errors on the task. However, a significant 
interactive effect of mathematical ability and A-State on 
performance was observed. Consistent with drive theory, 
high A-State resulted in more errors for Ss of low 
mathematical ability but had no effect on the perform- 
ance of Ss of high mathematical ability. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4832. Rider, Thomas J. (U Iowa) Correlation of tests 
of cognitive factors from the Kit of Reference Tests 
with general chemistry success as defined by student 
attainment of behavioral objectives. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 282. 

4833. Riding, R. J. & Taylor, E. M. (U Birmingham, 
England) Imagery performance and prose comprehen- 
sion in seven-year-old children. Educational Studies, 
1976(Mar), Vol 2(1), 21-27. —Compared 2 measures of 
imagery performance in 33 7-yr-old children with their 
Scores on comprehension tests based on concrete and 
abstract prose passages. The Ist method, the memory 
code test, attempted to assess whether Ss translated prose 
information into imaginal or verbal form, while the 2nd, 
the image generation test, measured the latency of image 
production and rotation. When Ss were grouped accord- 
ing to their performance on each imagery test, a 
significant interaction (p < .001) was found between 
comprehension test score and passage type when based 
on the Ist method, but not for the 2nd. Ways of refining 
the memory code test, together with practical implica- 
tions for education of the distinction between imagers 
and verbalizers, are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

4834. Sowder, Larry. (Northern Illinois U) The 
influence of verbalization of discovered numerical- or 
sorting-task generalizations on short-term retention in 
connection with the Hendrix, hypothesis. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1974(May), Vol 5(3), 
167-176. —Investigated G. Hendrix's (1947) hypothesis 
that the requirement of “verbalizing a generalization 
immediately after discovery may actually decrease 
transfer power.” The present study sought information 
on whether the effects of 5 verbalizing methods (S 
speaks, reads, writes, listens, or does not verbalize) were 
different on short-term retention by 50 prospective 
elementary school teachers of the ability to use discov- 
ered generalizations. During individual interviews, Ss 
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gave evidence of having formed generalizations on 5 
numerical or sorting tasks by giving successive correct 
responses and then verbalized their discoveries according 
to one of the verbalizing methods. A retention test 
consisting of items amenable to the generalizations was 
administered 10 min later. Analyses of retention-test 
scores indicated no significant differences among the 
effects of the verbalizing methods, between effects of 
modes of verbalizing (oral, written) or between effects of 
sources of verbalizing (S, external source). Results do not 
support the hypothesis with respect to short-term 
retention. —Journal abstract. 

4835. Tan, Gerdean & Lawlis, G. Frank. (Texas Tech 
U) Correlational study of children’s school achievement 
and parental interactional perceptions. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 578. —Administered the 
Pair Attraction Inventory and Four Relationship Factors 
to 26 pairs of parents and correlated them to children 
achievement variables (26 Ss in Grades 3-5) The 
mother’s feelings and attitudes regarding the husband- 
wife relationship correlated more often to the ability and 
school achievement of their children than the feelings of 
fathers. 

4836. Vernon, Philip E. & Mitchell, Margaret E. (U 
Calgary, Canada) Social-class differences in associative 
learning. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Win), Vol 
8(4), 297-311. —Tested selected corollaries of A. R. 
Jensen’s (1970, 1972) distinction between Level I 
(associative learning) and Level II (conceptual learning 
or intelligence). 188 Sth graders, 94 from high and 94 
from low socioeconomic (SES) backgrounds, were 
administered a battery of tests of learning, learning 
gains, and retention (e.g, paired associates, common 
Objects, and digit span), along with ability and achieve- 
ment tests (e.g., vocabulary and spelling tests), and data 
were collected from teachers' ratings. Factor analysis 
revealed a broad common factor in associative tasks, 
though low in variance and of doubtful educational 
importance at this grade level except in relatively 
mechanical school subjects. Additional group factors in 
retention scores and in memory span were demonstrated. 
Differences in means and variances on Level II tasks 
between high- and low-SES groups were confirmed, 
while differences in regression of Level I on Level II were 
not. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4837. Wagstaff, Rollie & Mahmoudi, Hoda. (U Utah) 
Relation of study behaviors and employment to aca- 
demic performance. Psychological Reports, RIKARD, 
Vol 38(2), 380-382. —Gathered questionnaire data 
regarding study time, work time, and study habits, as 
well as transcript data, for 190 lower division science and 
engineering majors. A multiple regression analysis 
showed that the best predictor of GPA was a question 
asking the extent to which students completed assigned 
work prior to examinations. Variables which added 
significantly to the prediction equation were American 
College Testing entrance exam scores, the estimated 
number of hours students spent studying per week, and 
high school GPAs. The data also indicate that students 
who hold part-time jobs spend about the same amount of 
time studying as those who do not. —Journal abstract. 

4838. Walker, Gaston L. (North Texas State U) The 
effect of work-study methods instruction on student 
achievement in fifth grade social studies. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 179-180. 
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4839. Webb, Leland F. & Carry. 
State U, Bakersfield) Interaction of 
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> L. Ray. (California and .65 with class evaluations. Largest gains were made 
spatial visualization оп items rated lowest at midterm. —Journal abstract. 


and general reasoning abilities with instructional 4844. Blomqvist, John S. (U Stockholm, Sweden) 


treatment in quadratic inequalities: A follow- 
Journal for Research 
1975(May), Vol 6(3), 132-140. 


series of 


Aptitude X Treatment interactions ( 
tude measures of spatial visualiza 
reasoning and a learnin, 
The purpose of the 
author's (1968) stu 
of the problem by ai 
and criterion varia 
multiprocess theoretical model. 249 2n 
algebra students were rand 
treatment groups: Grou 
treatment; and Group 
treatment. It was hyp. 
would predict transfe 
general reasoning wo 
ШАШЫ group. Whe 
multiple linear regression, no ATIs w 
—Journal abstract. 
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4840. Ahuja, Shyam L. 
positive feedback 
International, 1974 

4841. Battle, 
college — students" 
competence. Psy, 


Pt 2), 1112-111 
ates rated the 


lecturers, one of wh 
in a warm and e 


—Journal abstract. 
4842. Billings, Melvin D, 
affective rating of response: 
compositions by freshmen at Bri 
correlated with sex, achievem 
cept, and music experience. 
International, 1974 

4843. Bledsoe, J 


evaluations . Psych 
Pt 2), 1189-1190. 
26-item self- and class evaluati 


class evaluations, but the instruct 
evaluations. Class means for items 
occasions and midterm self-eva] 


тот the analyti 
uld predict tr. 
n the data were analyzed usi 


ere found. (16 re 


chological Reports, 1975(De 
4. —12 male and 25 female 


up study. Students’ adjustment to school: A theoretical approach, 
Education, methods of measuring adjustment. Adjustment relat- 
—Conducted the2nd ina — ions and personality and environmental factors. Disser- 
with tation Abstracts International, 1975(Jan), Vol 35(7-A), 
ATIs) using apti- 4240. 

tion and general 4845. Boughton, Roger W. (Western Michigan U) A 
B task of quadratic inequalities. study of factors influencing enrollment between the fall 
resent study was to replicate the 2nd оё 1970 and the fall of 1973 in rural Michigan 
у and to extend the theoretical basis community colleges. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
nalyzing the instructional treatments 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3447. 

. Melton's (1967) 4846. Cox, Randy S; Nash, William R. & Ash, 
d-yr high school Michael J. (Texas A&M U) Instructions for three levels 
omly assigned to 1 of 2 of reward and creativity test scores of college students. 
pA a verbal-symbolic-numeric Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2) 41 | 414. 
G, a verbal-spatial-numeric —Administered the Unusual Uses subtest of the Tor- 
othesized that spatial visualization rance Tests of Creative Thinking to 118 junior college 
€ group and that students. Ss from 3 intact classes received instructions 
ansfer from the indicating 3 levels of reward, while a 4th group served as 
5 à control and was not Biven such instructions. Instruc- 


tions included the offer of extra credit toward their final 
grade in an introductory Psychology course. The 
Unusual Uses test yielded scores of Fluency, Flexibility, 
and Originality for each S. No significant differences 
were found between groups on any of the 3 creativity 


(U Texas, Austin) Effects of the possibility of these instructions eliciting stress or 
оп self esteem. Disser/ation Abstracts anxiety in the Ss are discussed along with Supporting 
(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 2 і ‹ 

James & Fabick, Stephen. Validity of school settings are examined. —Journal abstract. 


instructors’ , 4967. Davison, Charles W.; Bell Michael L. & 


undergradu- Ships between Class intelligence quotient means and 
petence of 2 male graduate student teacher behavior. Southern Journal of Educational 
om presented inaccurate information Research, 1976(Spr), Vol 10(2), 99-104. —Observed the 
ntertaining manner (Lecturer A), while classes of 22 teachers and their 462 Pupils in Grades 4-6 

accurate information inanaloofand in 4 schools during 3 different class meetings. Teacher 
manner (Lecturer B). Lecturer A as behaviors were recorded using the Short-form Observa- 


(Brigham Young U) An class IQs. Teacher behaviors which correlated signifi- 
given selected music cantly with the mean Scores on the CTMM were (a) 
igham Young University asking Convergent questions, (b) asking divergent ques- 
ent, personal self-con- tions, (c) summarizing the lessons and components of the 
Dissertation Abstracts lessons, and (d) answering fewer of their own questions. 


—Journal abstract. 


Georgia) Insight into 4848. DeShong Barbara R. (Austin State Hosp 


„a significant undergraduates, respectively, toward their campus envi- 
n. Quick feedback of ronment before and after 3 conditions; (a) participation 
alog between instruc- їп small-group discussions that had as their purpose the 
nt increase in mean formulation of recommendations to be presented to the 
or decreased his self- university president and the administrative council, (b) 
correlated .93 on the 2 participation in small-group discussions that provided Ss 
uations correlated .60 ап opportunity to express feelings to each oth 


er, and (c) 
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no treatment. Overall satisfaction as measured by the 
Revised College Environment Rating Scales was not 
altered. Ss who formulated recommendations for admin- 
istrators expressed an increased satisfaction with several 
specific areas of their environment. Findings indicate 
that students would benefit from programs that allow 
them to express opinions and ideas concerning changes 
and development of their environment. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4849. Goldstein, Michael S. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Academic careers and vocational choices of 
elite and non-elite students at an elite college. Sociology 
of Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 47(4), 491-510. —Evaluated 
the effects of social class on the academic careers and 
vocational choices of 338 male freshmen and senior 
students at an "elite" college (male undergraduate 
division of Boston University). Ss whose family back- 
grounds could be classified as working class were 
compared with those who were classified as upper 
middle class, the latter considered to be representative of 
the institution's norms. Results show no differences 
between the working-class and middle-classSs in terms of 
major satisfaction with various careers. Findings are 
discussed in terms of institutional selection of a select 
group of presocialized working-class students and the 
impact of “youth culture" and “academic culture.” (39 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4850. Gottlieb, Jay. (Research Inst for Educational 
Problems, Cambridge, MA) Attitudes of Norwegian and 
American children toward mildly retarded children in 
special classes. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Win), 
Vol 8(4), 313-319. —lInvestigated the attitudes of 285 
Norwwegian and 231 American 10-14 yr olds toward 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children. It was 
hypothesized that Norwegian Ss would express more 
favorable attitudes than would the American Ss because 
they have more opportunity for social interaction with 
EMR children and because Norwegian EMR children 
are less deviant than American EMRs. Data indicate 
that American Ss reported significantly more favorable 
attitudes than did Norwegian Ss, contrary to the 
prediction. Findings are discussed in terms of the effects 
of social contact on attitudes toward the retarded, 
perceptions toward EMRs in relation to perceived 
deviance, and methodological difficulties in cross-nation- 
al sampling techniques. —Journal abstract. 

4851. Guth, James E. (Auburn U) Junior college 
transfer students' perceptions of the academic environ- 
ment of their former junior college and Auburn 
University. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3424. 

4852. Hamme, Ottowai R. (U Michigan) The impact 
of internal—external control on teacher and pupil 
preferences (rapport). Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 258. 

4853. Hansen, Irving S. & Lindsay, John T. (U 
Southern California) Cross-cultural awareness and 
attitudes of sixth grade American children attending 
United States dependents schools, European area. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 167. 

eds Higgins, Andy J. (Kent State U) Social 
consequences associated with the application of oper- 
ant conditioning interventions in classroom settings. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 259. 

4855. Hoff, Elizabeth D. (Yeshiva U) Relationship 
between teacher-student behavior: Two independent 
analyses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 189. 

4856. Johnson, Jack K. (U Minnesota) Freshman 
responses to autonomous learning: A study of intrinsic 
vs. extrinsic disposition to learn. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3458. 

4857. Kimoto, Clayton K. (Washington State U) The 
effects of a juvenile literature based program on 
majority group attitudes toward Black Americans. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 170-171. 

4858. Mangoid, Lana C. (U Texas, Austin) Pupil- 
—teacher dyadic interaction in desegregated elementary 
classrooms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 172. 

4859. Marchese, Theodore J. (U Michi; an) Expecta- 
tions, experience, and satisfaction among freshmen at a 
liberal arts college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3460. 

4860. McCants, Gerald. (Michigan State U) Coun- 
seled and non-counseled Virginia State College students’ 
perceptions of counseling and of personal adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3428-3429. 

4861. Meredith, Christine & Bradley, Judy. (U Oxford, 
England) A consideration of art-science personality 
differences with particular reference to the thing- 
person dimension. Educational Studies, 1976(Mar), Vol 
2(1), 33-44. —Compared the personality profiles and the 
favorite school mat jects of boys and girls from 15 
secondary schools in England and Wales at 3 stages of 
their schooling: in the 3rd, 5th, and 6th forms. Prefer- 
ences of boys and girls for science or arts subjects at each 
of the 3 stages are reported, with their scores on the High 
School Personality Questionnaire. For boys preferring 
sciences, merum differences were stable from as 
early as the 3rd form (mean age — 13 yrs); for girls 
preferring science, the divergence beween the science 
and art groups was not evident until the Sth form (mean 
age = 15), when they were strongly differentiated from 
both the arts group of girls and the female norm. The 
personality profile of the science groups did not conform 
totally to the stereotypical image of the scientist. The 
most striking variation was that the science groups did 
not show the traditional scientists’ orientation toward 
things rather than people. —J. Davis. 

4862. Mugler, Karla T. (Northwestern U) First-year 
graduate students’ expectations of, and satisfaction 
with, graduate experience. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3431-3432. 

4863. Owuchi, Gosuke & Yoshino, Haruo. (Hirosaki 
U, Japan) A study on the happiness of pupil in school. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 27-32. 
—Studied 1,060 5th, 8th, and 11th graders to investigate 
the Ss’ degree of happiness in school, the reasons for 
happiness or unhappiness, and 14 other personal and 
environmental variables (e.g., peer relationship, loss of 
father or mother, and liking for oneself) relating to 
happiness. Mean happiness rating was highest in Grade 
8, and lowest in Grade 11. Each difference among the 3 
grades was significant. Females rated significantly higher 
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than males in Grades 8 and 11, and in the total sample. 
The dominant reasons for happiness were mostly those 
Which were not associated directly with teachers or 
Schoolwork, particularly in the higher grades. Variables 


—Journal abstract. 

4864. Page, Monte М. & Roy, Robert E. (U Nebraska) 
Internal-external control and independence of judgment 
in course evaluation among college students. Personali- 


509—512. 


of a 6th-grade class of 30 Students, the acceptance-rejec- 
Hon interaction patterns, and 
fre i i 


rude, dull, nondependable, Jealous, and careless were 
related to rejection. —/. Gorsey. 

4866. Perry, Jean L. (U Illinois) Counselor prefer- 
ences of female high school Students in the state of 
Illinois. Research Quarterly, 1975(May), Vol 46(2), 
184-190. —Administered à questionnaire to 460 female 
high school students to determine their counselor 
preferences. Ss tended to select the people they would 
consult for help with their personal-social-emotional 
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problems on the basis of certain personality traits rather 
than on that person's educational training in the area of 
guidance and counseling. The Ss’ Ist choice of a person 
to consult for help with Occupational-educational 
concerns and school concerns was the professional 
School counselor. However, for problems concerning 
morality, health, and physical development, home and 
family relationships, and relationships with members of 
the opposite sex, Ss chose a school-age friend as their 
preferred consultant. Parents were the Ist choice of the 
person to consult for help with problems concerning the 
S herself and her interactions with others. Contrary to 
previous research, the physical education teacher was not 
selected as a prime source of counseling help by female 
high school students, not even in the area of health and 
physical development. —Journal abstract. 

4867. Picou, J. Steven & Carter, T. Michael. (Texas 
A&M U) Significant-other influence and aspirations. 
Sociology of Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 12-22, 
—Used data for 1,241 White high school males from a 
statewide probability study (J. S. Picou, 1971) to assess 
causal effects of significant-other influence on aspira- 
tions. Peer influence 


other influence were analyzed across 5 community-of- 
origin categories. Compared to other forms of signifi- 
cant-other influence, peer-modeling influence ha 
aspirations. The impact of peer- 
modeling behavior on aspirations was significantly 
greater in rural than in urban communities, with the 
Opposite trend observed for parental influence. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


_ 4870. Richer, Stephen. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
Middle-class bias of Schools: Fact or fancy? Sociology of 


student-centered classrooms, they received significantly 
more than their share of teacher interactions. 


Dissertation 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3414-3415. 
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4873. Ross, Joel A. & Levine, Bruce A. (Hofstra U) 
Identification of reinforcement for talking-out in the 
classroom. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
363-367. —Talking-out in the classroom has been 
subjected to applied behavioral analysis. An open 
implicit assumption has been that peers' attention serves 
as a powerful reinforcer in this natural setting, although 
there is little empirical evidence. In the present study, 
with a special class comprised of 7 emotionally disturbed 
9-11 yr olds, tokens were removed when children 
responded to verbal outbursts directed at them by peers. 
As a result, such specifically directed verbal behavior 
decreased in frequency, while verbal outbursts of a more 
general nature did not. Such findings lend experimental 
support to the hypothesis that talking-out, of one variety 
at least, is maintained by peers' attention. —Journal 
abstract. 

4874. Rosser, Gary J. (Baylor U) A comparative 
analysis of the real-ideal self-concept of nondisabled 
and language and/or learning disabled children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 270. 

4875. Schuncke, George M. (Stanford U) The effects 
of classroom organization on student academic status 
in fifth and sixth grades. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3415. 

4876. Schwarzweller, Harry K. & Lyson, Thomas A. 
(Michigan State U) Social class, parental interest and 
the educational plans of American and Norwegian rural 
youth. Sociology of Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 47(4), 
443-465. —Taking into account the differences in 
societal context and system of educational tracking, the 
interrelated influences of social class origins and parental 
interest on the educational plans of American high 
school and Norwegian ungdomsskole (comprehensive 
school) students were studied. Data were obtained from 
1,396 Norwegian and 2,313 Kentucky-West Virginia 
graduating seniors, with the American phase focusing on 
college plans and the Norwegian on gymnas (a specific 
type of secondary school curriculum focusing on 
language, natural sciences, and economics) plans. Per- 
ceived parental interest was measured by a summated 
scale, and academic achievement level was introduced as 
a control. Although the educational plans of girls were 
only slightly affected by parental interest, this variable 
was an especially important factor among lower-class 
Norwegian boys and among high-achiever American 
boys. Findings shed some light on the structuring of 
educational opportunities in both countries. (19 ref) 
—Journalabstract. 

4877. Slater, Charles L. (U Wisconsin) Identity 
development in an alternative school. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 272-273. 

4878. Solberg, Oskar. (Purdue U) An analysis of 
Norwegian and American high school students’ real and 
ideal self-disclosure in school as related to selected 
demographic and school variables. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 200. 

4879. Sorensen, Richard L. & Maehr, Martin L. (U 
Illinois) Toward the experimental analysis of continuing 
motivation. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(May-Jun), Vol 69(9), 319-322. —Investigated 
differences in "continuing motivation" between 30 
preschool and 30 3rd-grade children. A paradigm for the 
study of continuing motivation was used in which Ss 
either received knowledge of results or tangible rein- 
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forcement while performing an "intrinsically interesting 
task," and subsequently were given a 4-min free choice 
period during which they could continue working on the 
task. A comparison of free choice activities showed that 
Ss who had received knowledge of results tended to 
continue task involvement longer than tangibly rewarded 
Ss. This difference, however, was only significant at the 
3rd grade level (p < .001). Results support the attrib- 
ution-derived hypothesis that the addition of extrinsic 
reward to an intrinsically interesting task reduces 
motivation to perform the task. Possible developmental 
trends in continuing motivation and implications for 
education are discussed. —Journal abstract. 


4880. Spencer, William A. (Auburn U) Interpersonal 
influences on educational aspirations: A cross-cultural 
analysis. Sociology of Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 
41-46. —The conclusion that interpersonal influences 
mediate effects of structural variables on educational 
aspirations is based primarily on American research. It is 
suggested that the general adequacy of this formulation 
requires comparative research. In the present study, the 
applicability of a model based оп American theoretical 
formulations to other cultures was tested using data from 
788 7th grade Bolivian males. The following variables 
were studied: educational aspirations, significant other's 
influence, level of academic performance, mental ability, 
and socioeconomic status. It was found that structural 
factors exerted little influence on aspirations, apart from 
that mediated by the influence of significant others. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 


4881. Thomas, David R. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New. 
Zealand) Effects of social class on co-operation and 
competition among children. New Zealand Journal of 
Educational Studies, 1975(Nov), Vol 10(2), 135-139. 
—Tested the hypothesis that cooperative behavior is 
more frequent among children of higher socioeconomic 
status (SES), using 12 groups of 11-12 yr old Pakeha 
(European) males. Three categories of SES (determined 
by the father's occupation) were used: SES I, II, and 
IlI—those occupations requiring (a) a high degree of 
training or having high status, e.g., accountant, doctor; 
(b) an intermediate amount of training, e.g., teacher, or 
(c) a low amount of training and having relatively low 
status, e.g., machine operator. M. C. Madsen's (see PA, 
Vol 41:15121) cooperation was used in a “work” 
condition (Trials 13) and in a altruistic condition (Trials 
4—6). Both of the SES I groups achieved cooperation 
whereas none of the SES III groups achieved coopera- 
tion. Of the 3 SES II groups achieving, 1 group began 
cooperating in Trial 2 and both of the others in Trial 5. 
Family socialization patterns of and the discriminatory 
behavior of teachers and peers toward low SES children 
are discussed as possible reasons for the findings. (16 ref) 
—M. Ellison-Pounsel. 


4882. Toomajian, Charles R. (Cornell U) Perceived 
influence of faculty members on students’ political 
orientations: A study of three academic departments at 
Cornell University. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3473. 


4883. Trimmer, James R. (U Utah) Influence of 
selected wrestling coaches’ personalities on the person- 
ality and self concept of varsity wrestlers at the 


one 
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university level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3498-3499. 


4884. Turner, Pauline H. (U Texas, Austin) The 
effects of teacher level of cognitive demand on selected 
aspects of problem solving in young children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 179. 


4885. Walsh, W. Bruce; Spokane, Arnold R. & 
Mitchell, Elizabeth. (Ohio State U) Consistent occupa- 
tional preferences and academic adjustment. Research 
in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(2),123-129. —Explored 
the differences in academic adjustment variables be- 
tween 121 male and 82 female undergraduates who made 
congruent, incongruent, and undecided college major 
choices. The academic adjustment variables were opera- 
tionally defined by the College Inventory of Academic 
Adjustment, while congruent, incongruent, and undecid- 
ed college major choice groups were formed using the 
Vocational Preference Inventory. Analysis of variance 
revealed the main effect of groups (Congruent, Incon- 
gruent, and Undecided) to be significant for 2 academic 
adjustment variables. The test for the main effect of Sex 
was significant for 1 adjustment variable. The test for 
interaction was significant for 1 variable. Findings 
suggest that Ss in the congruent female and male ора 
tended to be more academically adjusted than Ss in the 
undecided male group. —Journal abstract. 


4886. Wang, Margaret C. & Stiles, Billie. (U Pitts- 
burgh, Learning Research & Development Ctr) An 
investigation of children’s concept of self-responsibility 
for their school learning. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 410-412. —Investigated the 
effectiveness of an instructional-learning management 
system (the Self-Schedule System, designed to implement 
an individualized instructional program) in promoting 
the development of inner city 2nd graders’ self-responsi- 
bility in managing their school learning, particularly 
their ability to influence their own learning environment 
and outcomes. Results show that, compared to the 
Block-Schedule System, the Self-Schedule System was 
effective in developing the Ss’ concept of self-responsibil- 
ity and the extent to which they believed they could 
control and be responsible for their classroom behaviors 
and learning outcomes. Findings also indicate that when 
Ss were given the Opportunity to be responsible for their 
learning, they accomplished more, 


4887. Wegmann, Robert G. (U Houston, Clear Lake 
City) Classroom discipline: An exercise in the mainte- 
mance of social reality. Sociology of Education, 
1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 71-79. —Tape recordings and 
observations were made of 12 high school teachers to 
examine the process of “maintaining discipline.” Creat- 
ing and preserving the social reality of the classsroom is 
shown to be a many-sided management activity, and the 
teacher must negotiate his or her way through a 
surprisingly complex and highly problematic series of 
interaction sequences. Among the areas explored are the 
relationship between face and authority, some common 
foci of disciplinary concern (е.р., the physical location of 
the student, the right to speak), teacher commands and 
their effects, the “explanation” as a tactic in maintaining 
discipline, the decision as to what should be taken 
“seriously,” and the significance of humor. —Journal 
abstract, 
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4888. — —————. [The problems arising from 
categories of adaptation.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychia- 
trie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale de Enfance, 
1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 22(7-8), 431-441. 

4889. Abbott, Ronald C. & Frank, Barbara E. 
(Pathway School Audubon, PA) A follow-up of LD 
children in a private special school. Academic Therapy, 
1975(Spr), Vol 10(3), 291-298. —Assessed the effect of a 
specific special education program by determining the 
current academic, social, and emotional status of the 100 
males and 39 females who completed the 4-yr program, 
Findings from responses to questionnaires sent to the Sẹ 
parents indicate the need for comprehensive follow-ups 
of special education program graduates, especially for 
children with minimal brain dysfunction. 

4890. Abdurasulov, D. A. (Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst of Defektolo. у, Moscow, USSR) [Transfer 
of motor skills in mentally retarded school children.] 
(Russ) Defektologiya, 1974, Vol 1, 29-33. —Determined 
the influence of 2 training methods on the transfer of 
motor skills in mentally retarded school children, Mildly 
retarded 4th graders learned to assemble a metal model, 
The training of Group 1 consisted only of a preparatory 
demonstration. Group 2 Ss were given detailed explana- 
tions and recommendations as part of their preparatory 
demonstration and also while they were building their 
models. Half the Ss in each group assembled chairs and 
the other half assembled tables, en Ss had mastered 
the skill of HUE one model, they were shown a 
pattern of a 2nd model and were asked to assemble it 
without any assistance. Ss who had done a chair were 
given a table and vice versa. Group 2 Ss needed fewer 
repetitions and less time to master assembling their 2nd 
model. It is concluded that the type of training given to 
retardates does influence the transfer of motor skill. — Е, 
C. Koffman. 

4891. Anderson, 
search Unit, London, En and) Special schools or 


& Allied Disciplines, | 76(Apr), Vol 17(2), 
—Maintains that emphasis in the education of children 
with either physical or mental handicaps should be on 
the method of education (special schoo ing) rather than 
on the location (special 
continuum of the provision of education ranging from 
placement of a ih 


t a new teacher special- 
ist—the Tesource teacher whose responsibilities include 
designing special types of activities for these new 
students, The Concept of consultation Process is related 
to this new teacher role, and various suggestions for the 
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adaptation of both teachers and students to this new role 
are presented. 

4893. Berlá, Edward P. & Murr, Marvin J. (American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, KY) The effects 
of noise on the location of point symbols and tracking a 
line on a tactile pseudomap. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 183-190. —72 blind 4th-12th 
graders who read Braille were given the task of locating 
target-point symbols and following a tactile track on a 
tactile pseudomap, using a vertical search technique. 36 
Ss performed the tasks on a map containing texture 
(noisy map), while the other 36 performed the tasks on 
an identical map without texture (noise-free map). The 
addition of texture to the map significantly decreased the 
accuracy of location of points by 20% and significantly 
increased location time by 36% as compared with the 
noise-free map. Ss took 41% longer to follow the tactile 
track on the noisy map as compared with the noise-free 
map. Results are discussed in terms of how texture 
produces noise and the implications for using texture on 
tactile maps. —Journal abstract. 

4894. Bley, R. [Adaptation classes in secondary 
education.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et 
d'Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, ee Vol 
22(7-8), 503-516. —Examines the problems posed by the 
recruitment of “difficult” pupils and by their regrouping 
into a class where there is close psychopedagogic 
collaboration between doctors, psychotherapists, reedu- 
cators, social workers attached to a center for retarded 
children, and the responsible teachers in the high school 
or secondary school. (German & Spanish summaries) 
—English summary. 

4895. Boersma, Frederic J. & Wilton, Keri M. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Eye movements and 
conservation acceleration in mildly retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), Vol 
80(6), 636-643. —30 mildly retarded elementary-school 
children, 15 of whom had received perceptual/attention- 
al training, were tested on 4 Piagetian conservation tasks 
(number, length, and continuous quantity solid/liquid) 
presented on 16 mm movie film with taped instructions. 
Eye movements were recorded during the response 
period for each task. Subsequent analyses of eye-move- 
ment patterns showed clear differences between the 
training and control groups. Trained conservers showed 
more visual exploratory activity and less perceptual 
centration than control group Ss. Moreover, the eye- 
movement patterns of trained conservers closely approxi- 
mated those shown by natural (i.e., untrained) retarded 

* conservers in a previous study. Findings are discussed іп 
terms of possible cognitive structural changes resulting 

` from training and possible cognitive structural differ- 
ences between mildly retarded and nonretarded children. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4896. Bryant, Edmonia P. (Purdue U) Selected 
visuals related to reading disabilities of primary urban 
disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 283-284. 

4897. Cegelka, Patricia T. (U Kentucky) Sex role 

` stereotyping in special education: A look at secondary 
work study programs. Exceptional Children, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 42(6), 323-328. —Examines special education 
practices relative to secondary work study programs for 
_ the mentally retarded. Sex biases in favor of the male 
enrollees are noted. These biases are apparent in 
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program admission, program offerings, and program 
evaluation. Both ethical and legal considerations dictate 
that those practices which serve to doubly handicap 
individuals labeled both retarded and female be eradicat- 
ed. Suggestions are made for assessing and restructuring 
secondary work study programs in order to provide 
equal quality of participation for all. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4898. Cook, Patricia A. (Purdue U) The relationship 
of Bender facilitating exercises to ocular control and to 
achievement test scores. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 284. 

4899. Cullinan, Douglas; Kauffman, James M. & 
LaFleur, N. Kenneth. (Northern Illinois U) Modeling: 
Research with implications for special education. 
Journal of Special Education, 1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
209-221. —Considers that the phenomenon of imitation, 
extensively studied under laboratory conditions recently, 
may also involve powerful but underemployed rehabili- 
tation strategies. Imitation is comprehensible within the 
framework of A. Bandura's social-learning theory; his 
analysis points to specific corrective tactics for special 
educators. Some major concerns of special educators— 
conduct problems, counseling, classroom skills, cog- 
nitive development, self-denial training, language defi- 
cits, and change-agent education—are discussed in terms 
of how imitative influences can bring about desired 
results. Research attention is directed toward issues 
involving more effective application of imitative influ- 
ences in special education. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

4900. Deville-Cavellin, G. [Transition classes: A 
temporary phenomenon between two reforms.] (Fren) 
Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d’Hygiene Mentale 
de l'Enfance, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 22(7-8), 443-456. 
— Discusses the position of transition classes іп the 
French educational system. An integral part of the 
evolution of the system, they are the product of its 
contradictions and do not form part of the program for. 
maladjusted children. Their heterogeneous composition 
and the different and uncertain outcomes make it 
impossible to determine the specificity; they are clearly 
Very diverse. Transition classes are characterized by 
different teaching methods and course content and both 
these factors make reintroduction into a Type II class 
less probable. Regarding transition classes objectively, it 
is clear that their main success is in segregating the 
children. Several projects for reform involve suppression 
of these classes. Proposals are made for a better solution 
to the problem these classes have brought to light: that 
about 18% of schoolchildren have educational difficulties 
not related to mental deficiency. (German & Spanish 
summaries) —English summary. 

4901. Em, Z. B. (Academy of Peda; 'ogical Sciences, 
Inst of Defektology, Moscow, USSR) [The pedagogical 
study of mentally retarded 2nd and 3rd grade students.] 
(Russ) Defektologiya, 1974, Vol 1, 33-39. — Describes the 
heterogeneity of 40 2nd and 3rd graders in Moscow 
School for the mentally retarded and discusses the best 
educational methods for the various types of children. Ss 
were divided into 5 groups on the basis of how well they 
were succeeding with the school rogram, whether or not 
they showed a disturbance of the dynamics of the 
nervous processes, and if such a disturbance was present, 
whether there was a predominance of inhibition or of 
excitation. The description of each group is based on 
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data gathered through medical documents, school 
records, conversations with parents, conversations with 
Ss, psychological testing, and observation of Ss in 
various school activities. It is concluded that the 
educational progress of a mentaly retarded child 
depends both on the structure of his defect and on the 
type of instruction that he receives. —E. C. Koffman. 
4902. Epstein, Michael H.; Hallahan, Daniel P. & 
Kauffman, James M. (U Virginia, School of Education) 
Implications of the reflectivity-impulsivity dimension 
for special education. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Spr), Vol Оер research on 
reflectivity and impulsivity in children’s Cognitive tempo 


has shown that im, ulsivity is a poor augury for 


4903. Field, Dorothy. (U London Inst of Education, 
Dept of Child Development, England) Long-term effects 
of conservation training with educationally subnormal 
Children. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 
8(3), 237-245. —22 nonconserving educationally subnor- 


was trained bya discrimination learning method, and the 
verbal rule (VR) group was trained with a verbal didactic 
method. VR BTOUD posttest scores were significantly 


term retention. —Journal abstract, 


4904. Fischer, Constance T. & Ri Alfonso A. Results in 
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paradigm—the human- 
standing humans is pro 
preferable because it 


and individualization of school 
—Journal abstract. 


4907. Glavin, John P. 
oriented resource ғ 
Education, 1974(Wi 
determine whether 
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4909. Haring, Norris G. (U Washington) Educational 
services for the severely and profoundly handicapped. 
Journal of Special Education, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 
425—433. —Maintains that until very recently, American 
Society had made no widespread commitment to the 
educational and social development of the severely/pro- 
foundly handicapped. It is argued that the problem of 
integrating this group into society involves not only a 
consideration of what the community requires but also 
what the individual needs and is capable of being. The 
challenge is to implement wider-ranging quality pro- 
grams for all severely handicapped children. Recent 
court decisions have led to increased federal funding and 
changes in attitudes to provide such programs. Special 
education personnel need to develop early identification 
procedures, teacher competencies, better-prepared per- 
Sonnel, parent involvement, community support services, 
and a national dissemination effort. —Journal abstract. 

4910. Haubrich, Paul A. & Shores, Richard. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Attending behavior and academ- 
ic performance of emotionally disturbed children. 
Exceptional Children, 1976(Mar), Vol 42(6), 337-338. 
—Investigated the relationship between attending behav- 
ior, controlled by using study cubicles, and academic 
performance, controlled by contingent reinforcement 
procedures, in 5 emotionally disturbed children of upper 
elementary school age in a residential treatment center. 
Results suggest that both cubicle and reinforcement 
conditions controlled attending behavior. The reinforce- 
ment condition produced higher rates of attending and 
also increased academic performance, which the cubicle 
condition did not. —7. Davis. 

4911. Hew Len, Stanley G. (U Iowa) The effect of 
teaching style and student locus of control on learning 
and retention in educable retarded students. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35( 1-A), 287. 

4912. Hoffman, Edward. (U Michigan) The American 
public school and the deviant child: The origins of their 
involvement. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Win), 
Vol 9(4), 415-423. —Explores the origins of public 
school involvement with mentally or behaviorally devi- 
ant children. During the period 1875-1914, massive East 
European immigration into the US catalyzed the 
enactment and enforcement of compulsory education 
legislation. This event, in turn, spurred the establishment 
of special school facilities for children who could not be 
handled within the regular schools. The considerable 
impact of Social Darwinistic thought on educational 
theory and practice toward such children at that time is 
also examined. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4913. Johnson, Robert L. & Valentino, Frank M. 
(Plano Child Development Ctr, Chicago, IL) Inner city 
environment problems. Journal of the American Optome- 
tric Association, 1975(Jun), Vol 46(6), 644-646. —Out- 
lines a perceptual training program which improved 4th- 
grade school performance of a visually learning-disabled 
female 9 ¥% yrs old. —J. M. Williams. 

4914. Kalma, Susan H. (Yale U School of Nursing) 
Sex education within biology classes for hospitalized 
disturbed adolescents. Exceptional Children, 1976(May), 
Vol 42(8) 451-455. —Describes the presentation of 
material on human reproduction in 2 biology classes at a 
high school for emotionally disturbed adolescents. The 
material was presented over a 3-wk period in 14 l-hr 
classes. Pretests indicated that students held many 
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erroneous notions about sexuality. Comparisons of 
responses of the 5 students before and after the unit 
revealed mastery of the material. Student reactions, 
documented in daily notes, included anxiety, anger, 
personalization, empathy, openness, and rejection. The 
emphasis on factual material and open discussion of any 
question provided a millieu in which anxiety was 
minimized so that learning could occur and feelings 
could be expressed. The need to provide information 
about sexuality in a sensitive and open manner in other 
Schools and hospitals is underlined. —Journal abstract. 

4915. Lahey, Benjamin B. & McNees, M. Patrick. 
(Florida Technological U) Letter-discrimination errors 
in kindergarten through third grade: Assessment and 
operant training. Journal of Special Education, 
1975(Sum), Vol 9(2), 191-199. —Conducted 2 experi- 
ments on letter discrimination using a total of 230 low- 
and middle-income Ist-3rd grade and preschool children 
in federal and private remedial reading programs. In Exp 
1, an ad hoc test was administered requiring Ss to match 
upper- and lower-case letters to a sample. Elementary- 
level Ss made very few matching errors, especially after 
the Ist grade. The middle-income preschool Ss also made 
few errors, but the low-income preschool Ss made a large 
number of errors. In Exp II, operant programs were used 
to modify the letter discriminations of low-income 
preschool Ss. A decrease in letter-discrimination errors 
was found for all Ss. It is suggested that letter 
discriminations do not depend on an autonomous 
developmental process and can be taught through 
operant techniques. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4916. Lax, Bernard & Carter, John L. (U South 
Florida, Coll of Education) Social acceptance of the 
ЕМЕ in different educational placements. Mental 
Retardation, 1976(Apr), Vol 14(2), 10-13. —Reviews the 
literature concerning the social consequences of various 
educational placements of educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) children. A general conclusion by a majority of 
the researchers concerned with the problem gave support 
to the special classroom as being the most efficacious 
placement for the social and personal development of the 
EMR child. It is stressed that further study is needed 
before firm conclusions can be reached. Prescriptive 
Feel programs based on thorough diagnostic testing 
should be generated with the optimal development of the 
individual EMR child in mind. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4917. Levitt, Edith & Cohen, Shirley. (Hunter Coll, 
City U New York Special Education Development Ctr) 
An analysis of selected parent-intervention programs 
for handicapped and disadvantaged children. Journal of 
Special Education, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 345-365. —De- 
scribes selected programs for handicapped or disadvan- 
taged children which focus on parental involvement in 
the educational process. These programs are compared 
on various dimensions, and contrasts are made between 
programs for the handicapped and those for the 
disadvantaged. The implications of the differences are 
discussed. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4918. Misés, R.; Bréon, S. & Fuchs, F. [A study of 
children in special classes: A discussion in relation to 
mental deficiency.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie 
Infantile ег — d'Hygiene Mentale ае — l'Enfance, 
1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 22(7-8), 457-502. —Explored the 
traditional criteria of mental deficiency continuing other 
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work carried out by the same group of workers on 
different types of severe intellectual deficiency. Results 
demonstrated the complexity and diversity of the 
progressive structural traits that the usual classifications 
do not take into account in slightly deficient children. 
(German & Spanish summaries) — English summary. 
4919. Ogletree, Earl J. (Chicago State U) Geometric 
form drawing: A perceptual-motor approach to preven- 
tive remediation: The Steiner approach. Journal of 
Special Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(3), 237-245, — Pres- 
ents a rationale for geometric form drawing developed 
by R. Steiner (1966) as a tool to develop motor 
coordination, perceptual skills, and cognition in the 
Waldorf Schools. The theory of voluntary controlled 
movement, which includes locomotion, speech, and 
cognitive development, underlies the rationale for using 
Beometric patterning as a therapeutic medium for the 
mentally retarded and perceptually handicapped. Geo- 
metric form drawing is categorized by form type 
(typological, projective, and metric) to correlate with the 
3 domains—psychomotor, affective, and cognitive. Sam- 
ple geometric forms and illustrative instances are 
provided on the application of form drawing as a method 
of teaching writing and as a therapeutic tool. —Journal 
abstract. 

4920. Pronovost, Wilbert et al. (Boston U) Hearing 
impaired children with associated disabilities: A team 
evaluation. Exceptional Children, 1976(May), Vol 42(8), 
439-443. — Described results of a 2-yr clinical study of 
250 1.5-21 yr old hearing-impaired children for whom 
educational programing was being sought. An interpro- 
fessional team, composed of a teacher of the deaf, а 
teacher of learning disabilities, an audiologist, a clinical 
Psychologist, a social Worker, and special consultants, 


family attitudes and relationship, Psychological function- 
ing, visual perceptual functioning, language and speech, 
and auditory functioning. Results reveal that, although, 
these hearing-impaired children had associated disabili- 
ties, they did not comprise a homogeneous group. 
Highly flexible individualized programs were prescribed. 
—4A. C. Moltu. 

4921. Roberts, Emlyn & Davies, Ann D. (Chester Coll, 
Liverpool, England) Poor pitch singing: Response of 
monotone singers to a program of remedial training. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1975(Win), Vol 
23(4), 227-239. —90 children aged 6+ to 8+ yrs, all 
monotones or droners, were randomly assigned to a 
temedial training group, a traditional training group, or a 
control group. All groups showed significant pre- to 
posttest improvement except that on the test of single 


(17 ref) 

4922. Rosen, Elliott J. (Columbia U) Tikvah: A 
special program of integrated summer camping and its 
effects upon emotionally disturbed adolescents and 
their normal peers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 288-289, 

4923. Ross, Irwin. (U Illinois) Exclusion and discre- 
pancy as criteria for identifying children with learning 
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disabilities. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 289. 

4924. ick, Robert J. (U Wisconsin) A task 
analysis of visual discrimination training. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 289. 

4925. Scheuerman, Nancy et al. (Madison Public 
Schools, WI) Teaching young severely handicapped 
students to follow verbal directions. Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 8(3), 223-236. —Instructed 12 
severely handicapped students aged 5 yrs 5 mo to 10 yrs 
5 mo to follow rudimentary verbal directions. Initially, Ss 
were taught to respond to one-component directions 
while seated in front of the classroom teacher. Subse- 
quently, Ss were taught to respond to more complex 
directions requiring movement about the classroom. In 
the last phase, Ss were instructed to ee a complex 
task by following a sequence of verbal directions using 
behaviors previously mastered. To assist teachers of 
other severely зараа students who do not respond 
appropriately to verbal directions, both the teaching and 
the measurement procedures utilized are detailed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4926. Schweich, Peter D. (Archway Schools, Brook- 
lyn, NY) The development of choices: An educational 
approach to employment. Academic Therapy, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 10(3), 277-283. — Describes a work-study program 
for learning-disabled high school students which empha- 
sizes an "educational" approach to employment over a 
"training" orientation by focusing on the acquisition of 
general problem-solving skills and not specific proce- 
dures only related to one type of job. Using task analysis 
techniques, the curriculum covers quality control; 
information processing, computational. and business 
machine skills; and work environment seminars. A case 
example of one student in the program is briefly 
presented. 

4927. Seaman, Joanne H. (U Pittsburgh) Self-con- 
Cept, social acceptance and teacher attitudes related to 
the treatment of children labeled as perceptually 
handicapped. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 290. 

4928. Sheridan, Rosemary A. (Hofstra U) An investi- 
gation of the visual retention and language abilities of 
acoustically impaired seven and eight year old children. 
Жул А Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 


of parents in alleviating this problem is discussed. (51 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 


sixth grade children. 7; roving Human Performance, 
1975(Sum), Vol 4(2), 41-52 

tutoring program to teach practical reading skills to 
disadvantaged 6th graders. 5s were first tested on 51 
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practical reading skills (e.g., using the white pages of a 
telephone directory to find an address and finding the 
correct volume of an encyclopedia by knowing the topic 
needed. 19 experimental students then received automat- 
ed instruction on 24 of the skills; 5 controls remained in 
their classrooms. After instruction, all Ss were retested 
on the 51 skills. The experimental group's average pre- 
posttest gain of 11.5 skills was significantly higher than 
the control group's 4.8 skill gain (p < 01). Experimental 
Ss showed greatest pre-posttest gains on skills trained 
during instruction, but they also showed considerable 
improvement on the remaining uninstructed skills. 
—Journal abstract. 

4931. Swift, Marshall S. & Spivack, George. (Hahne- 
mann Community Mental Health/Mental Retardation 
Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) Therapeutic teaching: A review of 
teaching methods for behaviorally troubled children. 
Journal of Special Education, 1974(Fal) Vol 8(3) 
259-289. —Reviews the literature on teaching ap- 
proaches for children who display inattentiveness and 
short attention span, performance anxiety, and a variety 
of disruptive, defiant, and aggressive behaviors. Specific 
techniques which have been studied are described to 
enable any regular- or special-class teacher to implement 
them and test their utility as a means of fostering 
behavior conducive to learning. The paper is part of the 
authors' investigations into the nature, organization, and 
treatment of behaviorally troubled children; these 
investigations have resulted in the identification of a 
series of behavior dimensions that relate to learning 
effectiveness and recommendation to teachers. It is 
suggested that further research in the therapeutic 
remediation be directed to 3 areas: (a) the relationship 
between poor academic performance and lack of 
independence in children, (b) the development by 
teachers of atmospheres fostering student participation, 
and (c) the personal relationships between emotionally 
disturbed children and younger elementary school pupils 
and their teachers. (24% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

4932. Weissmann, Ann B. (National Regional Re- 
source Ctr of Pennsylvania, King of Prussia) Some 
aspects of special education in Scandinavia. Journal of 
Special Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 8(3), 247-257. —Sur- 
veys special education programs in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Education is compulsory for all students, 
with prolonged attendance for certain handicapped 
youths and with compulsory vocational training. When- 
ever possible, special education is integrated with general 
instruction, frequently in programs resembling resource 
rooms in the US. Institutionalization is regarded as the 
last resort. Legislation concerning special education in 
Scandinavian countries is almost uniform and aims at 
promoting the adjustment of both physically and 
mentally handicapped to life in society. Training of 
teachers for special education programs is conducted 
along similar lines in the 3 countries, and there is some 
cooperation among countries in teacher-training pro- 
grams. Teaching experience is a prerequisite of admis- 
sion to training programs for “supplementary educa- 
tion.” ( 23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4933. West, Mina G. & Axelrod, Saul. (Pathway 
School, Audubon, PA) A 3-D program for LD children. 
Academic Therapy, 1975($рг), Vol 10(3), 309-319. —De- 
scribes a 3-component behavioral reinforcement pro- 
gram designed to reduce hyperactive behavior and 
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increased attending/participating behaviors in 77 learn- 
ing-disabled children. Although the program was effec- 
tive overall, some contingency procedures actually 
increased disruptiveness, and a trend was observed in 
which some children tended to imitate the behaviors, 
although sometimes inappropriate, of their most presti- 
gious classmates. 

4934. Winschel, James F. & Lawrence, Elizabeth A. 
(Syracuse U) Short-term memory: Curricular implica- 
tions for the mentally retarded. Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 395-408. —Maintains 
that research on short-term memory and the mentally 
retarded has generally failed to find practical application 
in educational settings. This article highlights selected 
studies in this area and focuses on instructional tech- 
niques likely to enhance the intellectual-academic 
performance of retarded children, irrespective of the 
setting in which these objectives are pursued. Strategies 
in which the retarded are deficient (e.g., labeling and 
grouping) are discussed in terms of current research 
findings, and possible avenues of remediation are 
presented. It is contended that extensive application of 
these techniques should result in reducing the “exagger- 
ated deficiency" characteristics of the performance of 
many retarded children. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4935. Wright, Loyd S. (U Arizona) Conduct problem 
or learning disability? Journal of Special Education, 
1974(Win), Vol 8(4), 331-336. —47 3rd grade males 
identified by their teacher as having conduct problems 
were administered a battery of tests Cg the Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test, the Illinois Test of 
d hee end Abilities, and the WISC Vocabulary 
subtest) to determine (a) how many had readin; 
problems and central processing dysfunctions; and (bj 
the correlations between their reading performance and 
central information-processing abilities, race, social 
class, and maternal employment. 24 Ss had both reading 
problems and central processing dysfunctions; however, 
factors related to the family and community were more 
closely related to reading performance than to measures 
of specific central information-processin abilities, per 
se. Results suggest that remediation for this type of child 
should consider not only factors within the child but the 
family and community as well. —Journal abstract. 

4936. Zeeman, Roger & Martucci, Irene. (Bridgewater 
Raritan Regional School District, NJ) The application of 
classroom meetings to special education. Exceptional 
Children, 1976(May), Vol 42(8), 461-462. —W. Glasser's 
(1969) open-ended classroom meetings were initiated in a 
special education class for 9 learning disabled 10-11 yr 
olds. As the school year progressed, verbal puo 
increased, while impulsive behavior and perd 
decreased. These meetings were especially helpful in 
enabling socially "isolated" children to develop the 
"success identity" necessary to draw them into positive 
relationships with other children. 

4937. Ziegler, Suzanne & Hambleton, Donald. (Board 
of Education, Toronto, Canada) Integration of young 
TMR children into a regular elementary school. Excep- 
tional Children, 1976(May), Vol 42(8), 459-461. —Two 
classes of young Seid mentally retarded (TMR) 
children were moved from a school for the retarded to a 
regular public school where they interacted with the 
school population daily, mainly in nonacademic (non- 
classroom) situations. Their behavior at 2 times during 
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TMR children in a school for the retarded. Comparisons rel 


students, showed no differences between Broups. n Pn d Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
i lysis, however, showed interactions invo| ving A) k 

рда, children (at both Schools) were predomi- 4943. Bray, Nancy A. (East Texas State U) iur 
nantly positive in character, but included more provoked — rent Validity of the Peabody Individual Achievemen 
aggression and much less teaching, intervening, and Test with fourth-grade learning disabled and non- 
comforting than interactions involving nonretarded and learning disabled children using the Metropolitan 
retarded children. It is Concluded that placement of Achievement Test as the criterion measure. Dissertation 
special classes in a regualr school was effective in Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-А), 252. 


promoting interactions between retarded and nonretard- 4944. Breen, George J. (Clark U) An interventionist 

ed students, thus providing a more normal environment group counseling approach with first-year diploma 

for the retarded children. —Journal abstract, School of nursing students. Dissertation Abstracts: Inter. 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3418. " sra. 

Counseling & Measurement 4945. Collier, Helen У. (U Toledo) An Investigation 


" > Students from 1969 to 1973. Dissertation Abstracts 
Developments ene: NY Rae International, 1974(Dec), Nol 35(6-A), 3420-3421. 

é » NY) - Covin, 
зр), Vol 100) me tnl „Academic numberof Mental Abi Test mental ael and WISC:R IQs 
suggestions for helping teachers evaluate their students’ ть тое Чыр o Ар ps. ш с 
abilities and levels of performance in perceptual-motor m tio f cB д 59, and 76 baies Осорно 
tasks. A developmentally based diagnostic inventory of 3. Correlations of 72, '59, and. : 


Я respectively for 119 public school students (mean age 107 
mere Ing ed hace RIAM Psychologie, mo) suspected to be mentally retarded. On this basis, 
Innsbruck, Austria) [An attempt to perform a psycho: WISC-R. Verbal and Full Scales seem to be he 
logical analysis of oral examinations with special sensitive than the WISC-R P erformance Scale to the 
consideration of the relationship between examination mental processes "not «ed by the Otis-Lennon I. Mean 
results and candidate's impression of the examiner] differences were not Significant for Full Scale IQs. 


Psychologie, 1975, Vol 22(3), 391 -408. — Describes the Were reported, Correlations and ¢ tests for Stratified 
development of questionnaires re via the impression samples by Tace were also computed. Values {ог 
ап examiner makes upon à candidate before and after an Comprehension, Picture Completion Scaled scores, and 
"i the impression a candidate makes Performance Scaled scores were Very low for Black Ss. 
upon the examiner, 100 candidates from the faculties of — —Journal abstr act. м 
law, medicine, and philosophy and their examiners 4947. Cowen, Emory L; Lorion, Raymond Р. & 
completed the uestionnaires. Results of the examina- Wilson, Alice B, (U Rochester) Knowing, liking, and 
tions were signi icantly related to the impressions stated judged Problem Severity in relation to referral and 
in the questionnaires, Familiarity of the Candidate with outcome measures in a school-based intervention 
the examiner had a much smaller influence Оп the results program. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
than is generally assumed, (English & French Summar-  1976(Jun), Vol 446), 317-329, —Teachers, as referral 
ies) (21 ref) —W J. Koppitz. agents, and Donprofessiona] Child aides, as intervention- 
4940. Bewley, Kenneth W. (Baylor U) The effects ofa 1515, rated 709 kindergartners. 6th Braders seen in a 
modified Adlerian approach on the Self-esteem of School-based mental health Program for how well the 
selected second and third grade Students, Dissertation were known by teachers and child aides, how much they 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), were liked by them, and how serious their problems 
3417-3418. Were. All evaluation measures derived from 3 instru- 
4941. Boor, Myron. (Ft Hays Kansas State Coll ^ ments—the AML (which 
College majors of students who consult a Psychological ^ ness and Withdrawal, 
services center, Journal of Clinical Psychology, Teacher Referral 


›регпез and Stability, how they differed across 


У 1 groups, and how they related to indexes of 
the majors of a comparison Broup of students matched referral Status, inati 


by sex and college year. Art and Psychology majors were Better liked children and 
represented disproportionately Jn the clinic group. 
Various attributes of Students with art and psycholo; tion profiles and were Judged to have improved more in 
majors (e.g., more intuitive, emotionally expressive, and 


1 € Program by both rate; . (3 — 
impulse expressive, and more qwe to therapy and ETE H ЕО D аш 


selin SCIADy process) may 4948. Creal l M. isk- 
account in part for their disproportionate Tepresentation taking апа аим Ss Mene vire e 


in this clinic population. —Journa] Summary. 
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4949. Crockett, Bruce K.; Rardin Max W. & 
Pasewark, Richard A. (U Wyoming) Relationship of 
WPPSI and subsequent Metropolitan Achievement Test 
scores in Head-Start children. Psychology in the Schools, 
1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 19-20. —Administered the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test (MAT) to 35 3-4 yr old Head- 
Start children who had participated in an earlier study 
conducted by R. A. Pasewark et al (see PA, Vol 
47:5609). During the initial study Ss were administered 
the Weschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WPPSI). WPPSI Verbal IQ did not correlate significant- 
ly with any of the subject areas of the MAT, while 
Performance IQ correlated only moderately with mathe- 
matical components of the MAT. —Journal abstract. 

4950. Cromer, Fred E. (Coll of Petroleum & Minerals, 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia) Structural models for predict- 
ing the difficulty of multiplication problems. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1974(May), Vol 5(3), 
155-166. —Explored the relationship between problem 
characteristics and problem difficulty in simple 2-factor 
multiplication problems and attempted to determine 
whether an objective parametric measure of problem 
difficulty could be found. The difficulty levels of 168 
randomly generated multiplication problems were ob- 
tained by testing 238 5th graders. Variables concerning 
the number of operations, digits carried, and magnitude 
of the digits were defined, and a least-squares procedure 
was used to construct several structural models. The 
predictive power was quite good, with these models 
accounting for 60-78% of the observed variance of 
problem difficulty. Possibilities for extension of this 
technique to other types of problems are discussed. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

4951. de Voge, Susan D. (U Nevada, Reno) Personali- 
ty variables, academic major, and vocational choice: A 
longitudinal study of Holland's theory. Psychological 
Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1191-1195. —Ad- 
ministered the 16 PF to 132 male college students at both 
their freshman and senior years to determine the 
relationship between personality and major area of 
study. In addition, the continuity between major area of 
study and occupation 4 yrs after college was investigated. 
The relationship between Ss' scores as freshmen and 
college major was not significant; however, the relation- 
ship between their personality scores as seniors and their 
college majors was significant. There was also a 
significant continuity between academic major and later 
employment. Findings support J. Holland’s theory of the 
importance of personality variables in vocational choice. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4952. Deines, John T. (Michigan State U) An 
investigation of the relationship between three catego- 
ries of college major and selected measures of 
cognitive style. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3421. 

4953. DeVoe, Marianne W. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst 
& State U) The effects of microdemonstration, sex of 
the respondent and self-concept on the sharing behav- 
ior of third-grade children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3422. 

4954. Edwards, Joshua F. (U Pittsburgh) The develop- 
ment of a model counseling center for Black students 
based on the opinions of Black students and counselors 
on the Allegheny campus. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 185. 
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4955. Feinberg, Eleanor K. (U Illinois) Frank Parsons 
and the role of vocational counseling in education. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 255. 

4956. Fiddler, Jerry B. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
The standardization of a questionnaire to ascertain the 
attitude toward reading of sixth-grade pupils. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul, Vol 35(1-A), 
255—256. 

4957. Fisher, Thomas J.; Reardon, Robert C. & Burck, 
Harman D. Increasing information-seeking behavior 
with a model-reinforced videotape. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 234-238. —Studied 
the effects of a model-reinforced videotape in increasing 
vocational information-seeking behavior (writing, ob- 
serving, reading, listening, visiting, and talking) in an 
outreach, self-instruction-oriented career information 
resource center for 42 college students assigned to 1 of 3 
treatments in a posttest-only design. Results show 
increased type and segues of information-seeking 
behavior for Ss viewing the model videotape in compari- 
son to other Ss using the program. Differential effects of 
the treatment categories were noted for males and 
females, with females seeking wider varieties and types of 
vocational information and males engaging in more 
frequent information-seeking behaviors. —Journal 
abstract. 

4958. Forness, Steven R. & Esveldt, Karen C. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Prediction of high-risk kinder- 
garten children through classroom observation. Journal 
of Special Education, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 375-387. 
—Investigated the efficacy of using classroom observa- 
tion as a screening device to identify educationally high- 
risk children. 106 kindergartners were observed for a 
minimun of 10 days by 4 teachers, and these data were 
used to predict teacher ratings of classroom performance 
later in the year, along with data derived during a 2nd 
observation period. Correlation data indicate significant 
relationships. Results also show that although the 
“attending” category accounted for most of the variance 
in observable behavior, disruptive behavior was also 
crucial to teacher perceptions. Implications are discussed 
in terms of classroom variables. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4959. Fowles, Barbara M. (Yeshiva U) A pilot study of 
verbal report in formative research in television. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
A), 256. 

4960. Garcia, Julio R. (United States International U) 
An evaluation of a need-based counseling system. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3422-3423. 

4961. Gares, Vaughn D. (United States International 
U) A comparative investigation of the occupational 
counseling given to Mexican and Anglo American 
students upon entering the community college. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 187. 

4962. Goldman, Roy D. & Hartig, Linda K. (U 
California, Riverside) The WISC may not be a valid 
predictor of school performance for primary-grade 
minority children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 583-587. — Tested the validity 
of the WISC for predicting several criterial teachers 
ratings for primary-grade children: 320 Black, 430 
Anglo-American, and 201 Mexican-American. Validities 
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for the combined groups were good, but validities for the 
separate groups differed markedly. Validities were good 
for the Anglo-American, but near zero for the Blacks and 
Mexican-Americans. These results suggest that the 
WISC may be of little value in the assessment of the 
educability of minority children. The implications for 
educational placement and the heredity-environment 
controversy are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

4963. Gottfredson, Gary D. (Johns Hopkins U 
Education Ctr) A note on sexist wording in interest 
measurement. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 221-223. —The hypothesis that 
Sexist wording, as opposed to neutral-gender wording, 
lowers the scores of females on interest measures was 
tested, using occupational titles with 94 high school girls. 
Results do not support the hypothesis, 

4964. Hartz, John D. (U Wisconsin) A cross-historical 
comparison of ten year follow-up studies of talented 
young people. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 188. 

4965. Haworth, Mary R. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) 
Relationships between the Primary Visual Motor Test, 
S-B Vocabulary subtest, and mental age. Journal о, 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 30(3), 326-330. 
Further analyzed data from a normative sample of 500 
4-8 yr olds on the Primary Visual Motor Test (РУМ) to 
determine its usefulness in conjunction with the Stan- 
ford-Binet Vocabulary subtest for Screening purposes, 
For ages 5-8 yrs both tests yielded highly significant 
correlations with MA (71 for PVM and .76 for 
Vocabulary). Correlation of PVM with Vocabulary also 
was significant, but of a lower magnitude (-.57). When 
MA was partialled out correlation between tests was 
negligible, an indication that PVM and Vocabulary are 
tapping different aspects of general intellectual function- 
ing, presumably performance and verbal dimensions. 
Administration of both tests could serve as a quick 
screening device for the qualitative assessment of 
functioning levels during kindergarten and at least the 
Ist and 2nd grades. If there is a marked discrepancy in 
results between the 2 tests, or if a child does poorly on 
both, the need for a more complete evaluation would be 
indicated. —Journal summary. 

4966. Herger, Charles б. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Assessment of the relationship of selective student 


tested in small groups. No significant differences were 
found on any criterion, implying that data gathered from 
large groups can be interpreted with the same confidence 
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as data acquired under more controlled conditions, 
despite differences in both setting and overt behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 2 

4968. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. (Rutgers State U) Special 
education in Eastern Europe: Assessment and evalua- 
tion in Poland. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Win), 
Vol 9(4), 435-437. — Discusses the influences of Western 
culture on the Polish standardized testing procedures. 
The work of the Polish Psychometric Laboratory is 
presented as an example of this influence. This laborato- 
Ty translates foreign tests and also publishes original 
Polish tests of intelligence and educational achievement. 
It is pointed out that while Polish educators and 
psychologists depend primarily on translated materials 
for the purpose of standardized testing, there is detailed 
emphasis on behavioral observations. —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

4969. Keating, Daniel P. (U Minnesota, Inst of Child 
Development) The study of mathematically precocious 
youth. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Spr), Vol 9(1), 
45-62. — Conducted a regional mathematics and science 
competition in order to jim precocious 7th and 8th 


Educational Progress-Science (STEP Science). АП tests 
were designed for students 3-5 yrs older than the 
contestants. The total m (396 for mathematics, 192 
for science, and 138 for both) earned mean scores above 
the median of the older norm group. Of the students 
participating, the 35 scoring highest were selected for 
detailed follow-up. The mean SAT-M for the high group 
was 660, approximately the 95th percentile for high 
school senior males taking the test for college entrance, 
Corollary information (family background, vocational 
реле liking for school) for both the total group and 
igh group was examined. (19 ref) —Journal abstract, 

4970. Knox, William E.; Pratto, David J. & Callahan, 
Cheryl M. (U North Carolina, Greensboro) Domains of 
decision-making and School counselor use among high- 
School seniors. Sociology of Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 
47(4), 466-490. —Examined high school guidance 
programs with respect to their allocative function and 


were White or working class. (18 ref) —Journal abstract, 
4971. Kratochwill, Thomas R. (U Wisconsin) Process 
learning, retention, and Stability of reinforcement 
effects in first grade children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 263. 
é 4972. Larsen, Stephen C.; Rogers, Dorothy & Sowell, 
Virginia. (U Texas, Austin) The use of selected percep- 
tual tests in differentiating between normal and 
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learning disabled children. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1976(Feb), Vol 9(2), 85-90. —Investigated the 
diagnostic usefulness of some commonly used tests of 
"perceptual functioning." 30 normal and 59 learning 
disabled children (aged 8-10 yrs) were administered the 
Auditory and Visual pa ti Memory and Sound 
Blending subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, 
and the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test for Children. 
Statistical analyses were computed to determine whether 
there were differences in performance on the tests 
between the normal and learning disabled Ss. It was 
found that only the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
differentiated the 2 groups. Caution is suggested in the 
use of these tests for purposes of diagnosis and 
placement until additional research is available. 
—Journal abstract. 

4973. Leiter, Kenneth C. (Rice U) Teachers’ use of 
background knowledge to interpret test scores. Sociolo- 
gy of Education, 1976(Jan), Vol 49(1), 59-65. —An 
examination of how teachers interpret test scores reveals 
that in using the score the teacher embeds it in just the 
kinds of knowledge the test scores are supposed to 
replace. It is further shown that it is precisely this 
subjectivity of the teacher that gives the test scores their 
objective and factual status. —Journal abstract. 

4974. Lindholm, Byron W. & Touliatos, John. (Auburn 
U) Comparison of children in regular and special 
education classes on the Behavior Problem Checklist. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 451-458. 
— To establish the validity of the Behavior Problem 
Checklist, using the method of contrasted groups, 1,999 
White and 192 Mexican-American children in regular 
(kindergarten through Grade 5) classes and 192 White 
and 17 Mexican-American children in special education 
(kindergarten through Grade 5) classess were tested. 
Teachers provided general information and checklist 
ratings. Multiple correlations and multiple regression 
analyses of variance were used. Ss in regular classes had 
fewer problems on all 4 of the factors on the checklist 
than Ss in special education classes. On the basis of these 
results and a review of previous research using the 
method of contrasted groups, it is concluded that all 4 of 
the factors on the checklist are valid. —Journal abstract. 

4975. Low, Don R. (U Southern California) An 
evaluation of the experimental use of selected second- 
ary school classroom teachers in a counselor-suppor- 
tive role. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-A), 191—192. 

4976. Loyd, Dorothy F. (U Massachusetts) Women 
counseling women: An art and a philosophy. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 192. 

4977. Lutz, Sandra W. (Texas Tech U) The educa- 
tional and vocational planning of talented college- 
bound women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3427. 

4978. Mehnert, Irene B. (U South Dakota) The 
effects of an abbreviated training paradigm of female 
learning assertive behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3430. 

4979. Millman, Stephen D. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Career approximation in first employment of college 
graduates as a function of behavioral components of 
vocational maturity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 194. 
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4980. Mote, Allen O. (Washington State U) A 
comparison of the effects of a КАНО group and ап 
encounter group on personal growth in college stu- 
dents. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3431. 

4981. Nash, Kenneth M. (Arizona State U) An 
investigation of the effect of art counseling on meas- 
ures of self-concept and the meanings of selected 
cultural terms among secondary school Afro-Americans 
in the Upward Bound program. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3432. 

4982. Nivens, Maryruth K. (Purdue U) The relation- 
ship between elementary school developmental coun- 
seling group membership and conceptual tempo. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3433. 

4983. O'Reilly, Patrick A. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Predicting the stability of expressed occupational 
choices of secondary students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 195-196. 

4984. Paretti, Joseph P. (Boston U School of 
Education) The effects of examiner race and sex factors 
on anxiety among Black school children in a group test- 
taking situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 266. 

4985. Patterson, Oliver. (Hofstra U) The effect of 
intersentence factors upon the cloze scores of pas- 
sages. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(1-A), 266-267. 

4986. Proger, Barton B. Test review No. 18: 
Woodcock Reading Mastery tests. Journal of Special 
Education, 1975(Win), Vol 9(4), 439-444. — Describes 
and critiques the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests 
(WRMT), a 5 subtest (Letter Identification, Word 
Identification, Word Attack, Word Comprehension, and 
Passage Comprehension) inventory. The test is adminis- 
tered in an individualized setting, and а basal-ceiling 
methodology is employed to save time and to fit the 
mental level of the test items to the child’s abilities. The 
WRMT contains elements of criterion-referenced meas- 
urement (CRM) and has built-in flexibility. In spite of its 
technical quality, however, the author questions whether 
many test consumers can take advantage of the nuances 
of the development of the test (е.р., learning how to use 
the CRM/NRM reporting options and attempting to 
understand why examples are provided in some subtests 
and omitted in others). It is maintained that the WRMT 
should be a useful addition to batteries of clinical 
reading instruments. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4987. Rosentover, Irwin F. (Rutgers State U) Group 
counseling of the underachieving high school student 
as related to self-image and academic success. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3433-3434. 

4988. Sherbon, James W. (U North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) The association of hearing acuity, diplacusis, and 
discrimination with music performance. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1975(Win), Vol 23(4), 
249-257. —Tested 30 music and 30 nonmusic majors on 
3 categories of hearing efficiency (acuity, diplacusis, and 
discrimination) and on 7 subtests of musical behavior. 
The categories of acuity and diplacusis appeared to have 
little association with the musical test scores. Significant 
differences in scores were found between the music and 
nonmusic majors in most of the music tests. 
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4989. Sherwood, William B. (Rutgers State U) 
Confidentiality and privileged communications in coun- 
seling centers of four-year New Jersey state colleges 
and two-year New Jersey community colleges. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3434. 

4990. Smith, Ann & Moore, James C. (U New Mexico 
Testing Div) The effects of changing answers on scores 
of non-test-sophisticated examinees. Measurement & 
Evaluation in Guidance, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 252-254. 
—Counted the number of erasures on 240 Ss’ answer 

sheets for the General Educational Development Test, a 
high school equivalency examination. Total changes 
(TC), wrong-to-right (WR), right-to-wrong (RW), and 
wrong-to-wrong (WW) changes were counted for the 150 
Ss who passed the test and the 90 who did not (mean 
ages, 24.6 and 24.3 yrs, respectively). The frequency of 
WR changes was significantly higher than RW changes 
for both the pass and fail groups. Findings suggest that 
the positive effect of changing answers is not necessarily 
contingent on S's education or experience with tests. 

Implications for adult basic education instruction are 

discussed. —L, Gorsey. 

4991. Smith, Peggy H. (Stanford U) A comparative 
study of friendship behaviors: Increasing interpersonal 
contacts, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3436-3437. 

4992. Stephenson, D. Claire. (Burrillville Public 
School System, RI) Improving the learning disabled 


child’s score on machine-scored tests. Journal of 


Learning Disabilities, 1976(Feb), Vol 9(2), 71-73. —De- 
scribes a method designed to improve the performance 
of 9 4th grade learning disabled children on standard 
tests (specifically the Iowa Test of Basic Skills). Under 
the procedure, a helper filled in the machine-scored 
answer sheet according to Ss’ verbal responses to test 
questions. It was hypothesized that the scoring-with-help 
method would result in a more valid determination of a 
child's knowledge and not of his ability to read questions 
and record answers on a score sheet. Six Ss were 
administered the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability 
to specify the area of learning disability; 3 Ss were 
further tested on the Bender-Gestalt. When scores were 
compared with those of earlier testing without a helper, 
Ss showed significant Bains in scores. Some of the 
advantages (e.g., focuses the child's attention on the test) 
and disadvantages (е,р., time-consuming) of the proce- 
dures are discussed. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

4993. Stoneburner, Robert L, (U Illinois) The effec- 
tiveness of measures of intelligence and Psycholinguis- 
tic abilities in predicting the academic achievement of 
culturally disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 273. 

4994. Strub, Richard F. (U South Dakota) The 
perceptions of selected &roups regarding the effect of 
cross-cultural group counseling on reducing tension in 
a racially mixed school. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3437-3438. 

4995. Touliatos, John & Lindholm, Byron W. (Auburn 
U) A canonical correlation analysis of demographic 
information and the behavior problem checklist. Psy- 

chology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 15-18. 
—Performed a canonical correlation analysis of demo- 
graphic information and the Behavior Problem Checklist 
(BPCL) to (a) employ the demographic information in a 
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manner that had not been possible using other methods, 
and (b) examine the 4 factors (Conduct Disorder, 
Personality Disorder, Inadequacy-Immaturity, and So- 
cialized Delinquency) on the BPCL as a general measure 
of mental health and mental illness. Ss were 2,314 
children who differed in grade in school, sex, social class, 
ethnic group status, and type of class in school (i.e. 
regular or special education). Teachers provided the 
demographic information and the BPCL ratings. It was 
found that the 4 factors on the BPCL were significantly 
correlated and that there were 4 canonical correlations 
between the demographic information and the BPCL 
ratings of which 3 were and 1 was not significant. The 
meanings of the 4 canonical correlations are described 
for the demographic information and for the 4 factors on 
the BPCL. —Journal abstract. 

4996. Wheless, Robert С. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effect of dyadic interaction distance on client- 
counselor attraction and client situational anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3442. 

4997. Wright, John C. (DePauw U Bureau of Те 
& Research) The SVIB academic achievement score ani 
college attrition. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 258-259. —No significant differ- 
ences in SVIB Academic Achievement scale scores were 
found between Ss who graduated from a midwestern 
university and those who did not during the academic 
years 1967-1972. 

4998. Zeff, Shirley B. (U Michigan) A study of two 
modes of consultation of school psychologists with 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-А), 278. 
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4999. Gros, Jacques G. et al. (International Inst for 
Applied Systems Analysis, Laxenburg, Austria) A Sys- 
tems analysis approach to nuclear facility siting. 
Behavioral Science, 1976(May), Vol 21(2, 116-127. 
— Discusses, within the framework, a regional land use 
plan, a methodology for establishing the acce; tability of 
à combination of nuclear site and facility. The conse- 
uences (e.g., the energy produced, thermal and chemical 

charges, radioactive releases, and aesthetic values) of 
the site-facility combination are identified and com- 
pared with formalized criteria to ensure “legal accepta- 
bility.” Failure to satisfy standard requirements results in 
a feedback channel which works to effect design changes 
in the facility. When legal acceptability has been assured, 
the project enters the Public sector for consideration. The 
criteria by which interest groups judge technological 
advances reflect both rational assessment and uncon- 
scious motivations. This Process operates on individual, 
group, societal, and international levels and may result in 
2 basic feedback loops: one which might act to change 
regulatory criteria; the other which might influence 
facility design or site selection. A Paretian approach to 
optimizing the site-facility combination is presented for 
the case where there are several possible combinations of 
site and facility. A hypothetical example of the latter is 

ven, based on typical preference functions determined 


or 4 interest Broups. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5000. Jaslow, Philip. (Temple U School of Social 
Administration) Employment, retirement, and morale 
among older women. Journal of Gerontology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 31(2), 212-218. —Studied morale in 2,398 older 
females, utilizing data from a national probability 
sample of noninstitutionalized persons over 65 yrs old. 
With the exception of Ss with annual incomes in excess 
of $5,000, findings show older working females had 
significantly higher morale than retirees, while retirees 
had significantly higher morale than females classified as 
never having worked. Statistically significant differences 
remained between these groups after simultaneously 
isolating the effects of age, income, and health; work 
may indeed have a salutary though limited psychological 
influence among females in the post-65 yrs. Results 
contrast with G. B. Thompson's finding (see PA, Vol 
51:800) that variation in the morale of the males 
included in the same parent sample could be explained 
almost entirely by systematic group differences in age, 
income, and health. —Journal abstract. 

5001. Johnson, Rosemary & Heal, Laird W. (Child- 
ren's Medical Ctr, Dallas, TX) Private employment 
agency responses to the physically handicapped appli- 
cant in a wheelchair. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1976(Spr), Vol 7(1), 12-21. —Explored the 
attitudes and practices of counselors in 50 private 
employment agencies toward the physically handicapped 
person in a wheelchair applying for the position of 
receptionist-typist. The finding of significant discrimina- 
tion suggests that continuing attention should be given 
by the rehabilitation field toward removing architectural 
barriers, modifying attitudinal resistance on the part of 
employers, attacking the myth of increased costs, and 
exploring more ways of locating those companies willing 
to hire the handicapped. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5002. Merenda, Peter F. (U Rhode Island) A project 
talent for Sicily. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2) 530. —Findings of an ongoing longitudinal 
research program indicate the existence of much latent 
talent within the Sicilian youth that is not being 
developed toward career opportunities. Now in its 9th yr, 
the research had produced evidence of high potential 
among the youth for the acquisition of technical, 
managerial, business, and engineering skills. 

5003. Prytula, Robert E.; Whiteside, Harold D. & 
Davidson, Phillip L. (Middle Tennessee State U) Police 
experience and attribution of personal responsibility. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 1346. 
—30 veteran police officers and 30 police recruits 
completed a questionnaire in which they attributed 
responsibility to the principal actor in 12 short scenarios. 
Results support the prediction from attribution theory 
that veteran officers, having seen both delinquent and 
nondelinquent persons emerging from similar environ- 
ments, would be more prone than recruits to emphasize 
personal factors in violations of normative behavior. 

5004. Shlensky, Ronald. (Northwestern Memorial 
Hosp, Chicago, IL) Psychiatric standards in driver 
licensing. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1976(May), Vol 235(18), 1993-1994. —De- 
scribes current approaches to the development of 
psychiatric standards in driver licensing, both at the state 
and federal level. Data on the relationship between 
accidents and various psychiatric states are examined. It 
is suggested that the best approach to this issue is one 
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that uses specific manifestations of illness that have an 
obvious bearing on the operation of a motor vehicle; 
impaired function, rather than diagnosis, is addressed as 
the issue. Four psychiatric reasons to restrict driving 
privileges—intellectual impairment, impaired reality 
testing, suicidal or homicidal inclinations, and alcohol 
and drug abuse—are considered in terms of this 
approach. —L. Gorsey. 
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5005. Bass, Bernard & Bass, Ruth. (U Rochester 
Graduate School of Management) Concern for the 
environment: Implications for industrial and organiza- 
tional psychology. American Psychologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 
31(2), 158-166. —Maintains that the direct and indirect 
influences of the geographic environment in which an 
individual lives on how and where he/she works, can be 
studied with considerable utility. Two issues regarding 
ecology and personnel psychology are examined in 
detail: (a) new jobs, tasks, and careers appearing as a 
consequence of man's effect on the environment and (b) 
the physical environment possibly affecting aptitude and 
interest development. Possible areas of research in the 
area of ecology and personnel psychology are discussed 
(e.g. the effects of climates, weather, and variability in 
land surface on the performance of individuals). (28 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

5006. Brown, Donald A. (U Michigan) A study of the 
educational and vocational decision-making of four 
groups of homosexuals. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 252. 

5007. Gibner, James W. (U Michigan) An analysis of 
factors associated with work-leisure attitudes and 
perceptions of three groups of women. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 187-188. 

5008. Harmon, Lenore W. & Conroe, Frances L. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Sex stereotyping in interest 
items: Occupational titles versus activities. Measure- 
ment & Evaluation in Guidance, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 
215-220. —Studied whether either occupational title or 
occupational activity items elicit more responses based 
on sexual stereotypes about "appropriate" occupational 
behavior. 46 female and 41 male undergraduate and 
graduate students completed the Strong-Campbell Inter- 
est Inventory (SCII) under “typically masculine” and 
"typically feminine" instructions. Since the SCII con- 
tains 13Í items that are occupational titles and 90 items 
that are activities, the magnitude of the differences 
between "typically masculine" and "typically feminine" 
responses to both types of items was compared. Activity 
items seemed less amenable to sexual stereotyping than 
title items on the SCII; however it was not clear whether 
the item form or its content was most influential. These 
differences were related to the sex of the respondents. 
—Journal abstract. 

5009. Lipsey, Mark W. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Scientific attitudes and professional age. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1974, Vol 1(1), 116-118. 
—Assessed the attitudes of psychologists (925 graduate 
students and 816 faculy members) at various career 
stages. Attitudes were linked to professional age; 
graduates became more “scientific” with each succeeding 
year, while attitudes of established faculty members 
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changed little. Results support a proposed "evolution- 
ary" model of attitude change. е 

5010. Love, Bette B. (Northwestern U) Self-esteem іп 
women related to occupational status: A biracial study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3427. 

5011. Lynch, Michael L.; Ogg, William D. & 
Christensen, Mark G. (Kansas State U) Impact of a life 
planning workshop on perceived locus of control. 
Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2), 

1219-1222. —Used Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale to investigate the efficacy of a 1-day 7-8 hr life 

lanning workshop in facilitating development of an 
internal locus of control for.5 male and 8 female college 
students seeking assistance with vocational planning and 
decision making. Participants made significantly greater 
progress than did a control group of 11 nonparticipants 
in the development of an internal locus of control. 
—Journal abstract. 

5012. Mallary, N. D. & Conner, Beverly H. (Georgia 
State Employment Service, Atlanta) Ап example of 
employment service adjustment counseling. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1975(Jun), Vol 12(2), 55-58. 
—Used rational emotive therapy (RET) to treat a 39-yr- 
old male who had never held a Job for as long as 100 
days. The theoretical basis for this therapy is explained 
through the causality among activating events, belief 
systems, and emotional consequences. The therapist 
assisted the client in identifying and verbalizing his belief 
system. He was then encouraged to challenge and change 
each of these irrational beliefs so that he might develop 
new self-statements. An example of the RET model 
applied to a specific area of the client’s daily life (the 
shaving routine) is provided. о a largely cognitive 
process, the client eventually was hei ped to a new view of 
self-responsibility in determining his own consequences, 
this attitude change permitted him to achieve employ- 
ment stability. RET is recommended in employment 
counseling when a permanent attitudinal or behavioral 
change is required. —4. C. Moltu. 

5013. Nolan, James J. (U Maryland) The effective- 
ness of the self-directed search compared with group 
counseling in promoting information-seeking behavior 
and realism of vocational choice. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35( 1-A), 195. 

5014. Nolting, Farl & Taylor, Ronald G. (Kansas State 

U Ctr for Student Development) Vocational interests of 
engineering students. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(4), 245-251. —Administered 
the SVIB and the Minnesota Counseling Inventory to 
male freshmen entering 2 engineering colleges. A 
comparison of these Ss’ scores with the SVIB scores of 
college students at 2 other colleges who did not major in 
engineering show that engineering students scored higher 
on all physical-science-related occupational scales and 
skilled-technical scales, while scores for nonengineering 
Ss were higher on social service and business contact 
Occupations. 

5015. Pinkney, James W. (U Iowa) A comparison of 
structured and nonstructured &roups and individual 
vocational counseling, client satisfaction & expressed 
concern for vocational problems. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 196. 

_ 5016. Super, Donald E. & Zelkowitz, Robin. (Colum- 
bia U, Teachers Coll) [Vocational maturation in the 
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third decade of life: Definitions and measuring the 
confrontation of the tasks of professional development 
in the middle of the individual's career.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(Ju -Aug) Vol 
29(129-130), 691-710. —Describes the development and 
rationale of the Career Development Inventory, Adult 
Form. The inventory is designed to assess the degree to 
which the career development tasks of adolescence and 
adult life have been dealt with or are currently the 
concern of adult Ss. The adult form is derived from a 
model of adult vocational maturity, where maturity 
(behaviors and attitudes pertaining to tasks dealt with in 
the present or to be dealt with in the future) is 
distinguished from adjustment (attitudes which are a 
product of past behavior). In a preliminary validation 
study, the inventory was administered to 90 adults (ages 
35-40) in a continuing career pattern study. Part scores 
reflecting concern for the career development tasks of 
exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline 
show expected relationships with job satisfaction, career 
satisfaction, and career establishment. (2 p ref) —Journal 
summary. 
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5017. Maginnis, Elene B.; Ansho Uchima & Smith, 
Carol E. (System Development Corp, Santa Monica, CA) 
Establishing aptitude requirements for Air Force jobs: 
Some personnel system actions to offset negative 
impacts of aptitude changes. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1975(Oct), No 75-44(11), 23 р. —Posits that if. 
aptitude level for entry to an occupational specialty is set 
higher or lower than optimal, there can be negative 
impacts on certain elements of the personnel system. 
This report considers personnel system actions that 
might offset these negative effects. Some relationships 
between system actions and US Air Force needs are 
presented. Personnel system actions with potential value 
are then identified and judged for their impact on system 
elements. The actions so identified are evaluated for 
potential effectiveness in offsetting negative impacts 
under conditions of lower, and then higher, aptitude than 
the optimal. Some relative estimates of cost of system 
actions are given as examples of an approach to selecting 
actions for implementation. Of the alternative actions 
evaluated, the most preferred was one that provides the 
greatest opportunity for exposure to a maximum of jobs 
within a specialty. —Journal abstract, 

5018. McCombs, Barbara L. et al. (McDonnell 
Douglas, St Louis, MO) Media adjunct programming: 
An individualized media-managed approach to academ- 
ic pilot training. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jan), No 73-71(1), 6 P. —Compared media adjunct 
programing (MAP) techniques for presenting individual- 
ized, self-paced instruction, to traditional instructor- 
classroom (TIC) techniques in an undergraduate pilot 
weather course. The MA group completed the course in 
significantly less time than the TIC roup, representing a 

29% time Savings. In addition, MAP students performed 
equally as well on the posttest and retention test, had 
significantly lower state anxiety scores while learning the 


materials, and reported significantly higher attitude 
Scores toward the instructional method. Predictions on 
the inverse relationship between state curiosity and state 
anxiety were partially supported, in that significant 
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interactions were found between treatment conditions 
and flight groups. —Journal abstract. 

5019. Neuman, Thomas. (Inst de Psicología Militar, 
Stockholm, Sweden) [The organization of perceptual 
defenses as a method of predicting adaptive behavior of 
pilots in flight.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 29(129-130), 773-779. 
—Describes a test of defense mechanisms used in the 
selection of Swedish Air Force pilots. Two pictures, 
presented tachistoscopically for periods ranging from 10 
to 1000 msec, show an older man threatening a younger 
man with physical harm. They are intended to create 
stress in the Ss, who should identify with the younger 
man. After each picture presentation, Ss draw the picture 
and describe it verbally. Ss' responses are analyzed for 10 
defense mechanisms; a high score indicates inability to 
handle stress. The test has a test-retest reliability of .80 
and an interrater reliability of .80. In studies since 1965, 
the test has shown point biserial correlations of .50-.60 
with success in the pilot training program. Although the 
test does not correlate highly with conventional selection 
tests or with the final grade of the pilot selection board, 
its use as part of the selection procedure has reduced the 
failure rate of pilot trainees from 60 to 40%. —R. Shaw. 


Personnel Evaluation & Performance 


5020. Long, John. (MRC Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Effects of delayed irregular 
feedback on unskilled and skilled keying performance. 
Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 183-202. —Results of 
5 experiments with both skilled and unskilled teletype 
operators are not consistent with either the open-loop or 
the closed-loop hypothesis of keying performance sug- 
gested by the theories of motor learning. A modified 
version of each hypothesis is proposed, termed “adapta- 
tion" and "substitution," respectively. Both modified 
hypotheses are consistent with the overall effect of delay. 
The data suggests that "substitution" is more consistent 
with the results for unskilled Ss and "adaptation" more 
consistent with the results for skilled Ss. (French & 
German summaries) (15 ref) 

5021. Strelau, Jan. (U Warsaw, Inst of Psychology, 
Poland) Reactivity and activity style in selected occupa- 
tions. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1975, Vol 6(4), 
199-206. —Tested 3 hypotheses on the interrelations 
between activity style and reactivity: (a) In view of the 
functional structure of action, high-reactive individuals 
tend to prefer auxiliary to basic activities, whereas low- 
reactive individuals either prefer basic acitivities or 
maintain a balance between the 2 types of activity. (b) 
Dominant in terms of the temporal structure of action 
are, in high-reactive individuals, intermittent activities, 
whereas low-reactive persons show no preferences in this 
respect. (c) When faced with choice between prolonged 
homogeneous or heterogeneous activities, reactives tend 
to choose the latter, whereas nonreactives have no 
distinct preferences. In Study 1 the reactivity of taxi 
drivers was tested by means of Strelaus Temperament 
Inventory and data on activity style were obtained by 
questionnaire. In Study 2 the same interrelation was 
tested in foundrymen, whose activity style was estimated 
through observation of job performance, and reactivity 
by means of the motor reaction time curve. Although 2 
different populations, and hence 2 different occupations 
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were investigated, by different research techniques, 
concordant results were obtained which bear out the 3 
hypotheses. No interdependency was discovered between 
reactivity and productivity in either group of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

5022. Van Nes, F. L. (Inst voor Perceptie Onderzoek, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands) Analysis of keying errors. 
Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 165-174. —Classified 
293 keying errors, collected in a field study of 25 
experienced female keypunch operators, into 7 categor- 
ies. Results suggest that at least 40% of all keying errors 
arise in the human motor programing stage and are 
inherent in the way human movements of this type are 
controlled. Other types of errors are described, and 
suggestions are made for their reduction. (French & 
German summaries) (16 ref) 


Management & Management Training 


5023. Dobruszek, Zbigniew. (Polish Management 
Development Inst, Warsaw) The personality of manag- 
ers. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1975, Vol 6(4), 207-216. 
— Compared the personality of managers at different 
levels of the managerial hierarchy. Eight groups of 
employees (executive managers of industrial boards, 
factory managers, department managers and their 
assistants, section heads, storehouse superintendents and 
their chiefs, and workers) were tested on the Army 
General Classification Test (AGCT) and the Bass 
Orientation Inventory. Higher AGCT scores were found 
to go along with a higher level in the hierarchy, as were 
the task-orientation scores, but not the interaction- and 
self-orientation scores. A battery of tests, yielding a total 
of 24 variables, was used to assess the personality traits 
of managers from 4 groups: factory managers, executive 
heads of industrial boards, managers of selected leading 
factories, and heads of selected "leading" boards. 
Comparing the personality profiles of these 4 groups 
showed the leading managerial personnel to be superior 
to their ordinary counterparts in intellectual efficiency, 
and in suspiciousness, enviousness, taciturnity, and 
insecurity. —Journal abstract. 

5024. Hausser, Doris; Blaines, Arthur S.; Weller, 
Dennis & Spencer, Gregory. (U Michigan Inst for Social 
Research) Application of computer-assisted instruction 
to interpersonal skill training. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN, 
1976(Jan) No 74-C-0100-1, 104 p. —Investigated the 
effectiveness of PLATO IV, a computer-assisted instruc- 
tion system, in training interpersonal skills in 14 
experimental and 13 control US Navy company com- 
manders. Suitable content areas were chosen, and a 
mechanism to integrate various skill areas was designed. 
Training materials for this integration of skills were 
developed and coded into the PLATO IV system. Data 
regarding the Ss' on-the-job peformance in the skill 
areas, as well as their companies' performance were 
collected and analyzed. Results indicate that the training 
had an effect on skill peformance of the Ss, and directly 
on the attitudes and beliefs of their recruits. Less effect 
was observed for company performance, but there is 
evidence that the skill areas trained were related to 
success criteria used. —Journal abstract. 

5025. O'Brien, Robert M. (U Wisconsin) Workers' 
participation, and productivity, morale, and communi- 
cations in fifteen Yugoslav self-managed enterprises. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
601-602. : 
^ $026. Shull, Fremont & Anthony, William P. (Florida 
State U) Attitudes toward role conflict and disciplinary 
action: A comparison of Black and White supervisors. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Мау), Vol 93(1), 147-148. 
—Examined the attitudes of 56 White and 21 Black 
supervisors to determine whether there were any differ- 
ences in (a) the manner in which they viewed role 
conflict resolution and (b) the administration of disci- 
pline. A pencil and papar exercise was given which 
required Ss to specify what they would do to resolve a 
series of hypothetical discipline and role conflict situa- 
tions, Results indicate that the organizational setting 
apparently sufficiently socialized individuals in the 
organization so as to minimize any attitudinal differ- 
ences that might have existed. —Journal summary. 


Organizational Behavior & Job Satisfaction 


5027. Elster, Richard S.; Githens, William H. & 
Senger, John D. (US Naval Postgraduate School) Need 
structure analysis of organizational policies. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, Pt 2) 1123-1131. 
—Used A. Maslow’s need hierarchy approach to worker 
motivation and F. Herzberg's 2-factor аргон to 
analyze the nature of the organizational policies con- 
tained in the “Z-grams” issued by Admiral Zumwalt 
during his term as Chief of Naval Operations. Results of 
the Maslow need analysis show the the majority of the Z- 

ams fell into the middle-to-upper range of the 
ierarchy, the social and esteem needs. Use of the 
Herzberg model to interpret Zumwalt's messages sug- 
gested that the motivator pae were addressed more by 
the Z-grams than were the hygiene factors. Implications 
for personnel and organizational policy analysis and 
decisions are discussed. —45. 
5028. Hickerson, Karl A.; Hazel, Joe T. & Ward, Joe 

H. A causal analysis of relationships between 
performance and satisfaction їп eight airman 
specialties. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1975(Oct), No 
75-57, 41 P — Longitudinal relationships between 2 
measures of both job performance and job satisfaction 
Over a 3-yr period were investigated for 1,352 airmen in 8 
enlisted Air Force occupational specialties. Cross-lagged 
[о correlation analyses were compared to conclusions 

ased on an extende multiple linear regression analysis 
technique. Data are presented which suggest causal 

influence between [ше and satisfaction in 2 

(Fire Protection an Aerospace Ground Equipment) of 
the 8 specialties. Other results indicate that the perform- 

ance-satisfaction relationship is a complex one depend- 
ent upon the models used for investigation, the satisfac- 

tion, performance, and moderating variables selected, 
and the particular job specialty under consideration. (5%, 
р ар и араа З 
- Muthard, John Е. & Morris, John 5 1 

Coll of Health Related Professions) [cem age Bk 
job satisfaction and persistence among rehabilitation 
counselors. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 
1976(Spr), Vol 7(1), 27-33. Rehabilitation counselors 
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satisfaction and persistence in the job of rehabilitation 
counselor. Although the SVIB an VPI scales usually 
associated with social service occupations were not 
related to subsequent job satisfaction, multiple correla- 
tion of several other scales predicted 18% of the job 
satisfaction score variance. For female counselors the 
best predictor of later job satisfaction was the academic 
achievement key of the SVIB; scores of this key were 
inversely related to later satisfaction as rehabilitation 
counselors. Multiple correlations also yielded small but 
significant relationships between SVIB and VPI scores 
and persistence in rehabilitation counselor work. 
—Journal abstract. 
5030. Nieder, Peter. (Gesamthochschule, Wuppertal, 
W Germany) [Relationship between leadership behav- 
ior, level of productivity, and satisfaction.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1975(Apr), Vol 
2(6), 127-139. —Attempts to clarify the relationships 
between leader behavior, productivity, and worker 
satisfaction, based on exmination of empirical research 
such as O. Neuberger's, H. Feldman's, J. Jackson's, the 
Hawthorne studies, and others. Results of these studies 
have shown no consistent correlation between leader 
behavior and productivity; however, they support the 
hypotheses that the more the workers’ expectations of 
their supervisor are fulfilled, and the more responsibility 
and freedom of action is given them, the more positive is 
their attitude toward the supervisor and the greater the 
satisfaction of subordinates. A contingency model of the 
interrelationships among the 3 factors has been proposed 
by Fiedler. An approach based on the principles of 
learning theory is suggested. Because of the complexity 
of the problem, however, it is hardly possible to develop 
a scientific theory. (55 ref) — M. J. Stanford. 
5031. Norton, Steven D. (U Missouri, School of 
Business Administration, St Louis) Employee-centered 
management, participation in decision-making and 
satisfaction with work itself. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 391-398. —Administered measures 
of satisfaction with work itself and work environment 
and of employee-centered management and participa- 
tion in decision-making to 120 male corporate managers 
with salaries of less than $20,000 per yr. Measures 
included R. Likert's Profile of Organizational Character- 
istics, Form E; F. Herzberg's (1966) Job Reaction 
Survey; and S. D. Norton's (1970) Job Motivation 
Inventory. Work satisfaction was correlated with em- 
ployee-centered management and participation, but 
these correlations were less than those for satisfaction 
with working environment. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
5032. Siassi, Iradj; Crocetti, Guido & Spiro, Herzl R. 
(U Pittsburgh Medical School) Emotional health, life 
and job satisfaction in aging workers. Industrial Geron- 
tology, 1975(Fal), Vol 2(4), 289-296. —Administered a 
questionnaire on the presence or absence of psychiatric 
symptoms to 745 factory workers (75% male) and their 
Spouses (comprising about half of the sample) and 
compared кро е of older and younger groups. In 
contrast to the general view of younger workers as 
Psychologically healthier and more flexible and resilient, 
workers over 40 reported significantly fewer psychiatric 
symptoms than those under 40, were more satisfied with 
their jobs and were no more depressed, lonely, or 
dissatisfied With their lives in general than younger 
workers. Comparing workers and the nonworkers includ- 
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ed in the spouse subsample, the data clearly indicate a 
trend toward more depression in nonworkers of each age 
group. —Journal abstract. 

5033. Synder, Charles D. & Ferguson, Leonard W. 
(Ohio U) Self-concept and job satisfaction. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 603-610. —Adminis- 
tered the Job Descriptive Index to more than 600 
employees of a university or business establishments. 
The procedures used to construct 6 pair-comparisons, 
satisfaction-based, self-concept scales are outlined. Only 
one produced scores related to employee satisfaction— 
dissatisfaction. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering 


5034. Boadle, Judith. (U Cambridge, England) Vigi- 
lance and simulated night driving. Ergonomics, 
1976(Mar) Vol 19(2) 217-225. —Investigated the 
relationships between vigilance, performance on a 
simulated driving task, and physiological measures of 
arousal in 19 male senior undergraduate and graduate 
students, all experienced drivers. Changes in perform- 
ance on the vigilance task occurred which were like those 
frequently reported for vigilance tasks carried out alone, 
but changes characteristic of vigilance tasks with divided 
attention were not found. A marked decline in physio- 
logical arousal was not directly related to changes in 
either the vigilance or driving performance. It is 
suggested that a curvilinear relationship best explains the 
data, where both high and low arousal may lead to poor 
performance. (French & German summaries) (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5035. Corlett, E. N. & Bishop, R. P. (U Birmingham, 
England) A technique for assessing postural discom- 
fort. Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 175-182. —De- 
scribes a method which enables the recording of the 
distribution of discomfort in the body and its change 
during work. The recorded data indicate points of 
inadequate man-machine compatibility and permit 
evaluation of the effectiveness of machine designs. Its 
use is illustrated in a study of 6 operators of pedestal spot 
welders. (French & German summaries) 

5036. Laurell, H. & Lisper, Hans-Olof. (U Uppsala, 
Sweden) Changes in subsidiary reaction time and heart- 
rate during car driving, passenger travel and stationary 
conditions. Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 149-156. 
— Used a reaction time (RT) task in 3 conditions, each 
lasting 2 hrs, during which 6 female university students 
(a) drove on a 5-km closed track, (b) were driven as 
passenger on the same track, and (c) were tested in a 
stationary vehicle. There was an increase in RT only in 
the driving condition. Furthermore, there was a prog- 
ressively greater increase in RT over the 3 successive test 
sessions, independent of order in which conditions were 
tested. Measurement of heart rate (HR) showed that HR 
decreased only in the driving and the passenger condi- 
tions and that the decrease in HR became progressively 
smaller over the 3 sessions. Consequently, RT data and 
HR data (interpreted as indicating level of arousal) 
provide contraindications of changes in driving profi- 
ciency. (French & German summaries) —Journal 
abstract. 

5037. Lewis, C. H. & Griffin, M. J. (U Southampton, 
Inst of Sound & Vibration Research, England) The 
effects of vibration on manual control performance. 
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Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 203-216. —Most of 
the literature concerning the effects of vibration on 
human manual control has assumed that tracking errors 
could be accounted for by visual and direct vibration 
breakthrough effects. Results of the present study suggest 
that other sources of error are present, that their 
importance is highly dependent on the design of the 
control element, and that interference with the kinesthet- 
ic feedback mechanisms may be a principle means by 
which vibration degrades tracking performances. 
(French & German summaries) (21 ref) 

5038. Mandal, Age C. Work-chair with tilting seat. 
Ergonomics, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(2), 157-164. —Describes 
human sitting habits, the bending required by various 
types of work while sitting in several kinds of chairs, and 
a chair constructed by the author in which the seat tilts 
forward in work involving bending forward. Considera- 
ble overstretching of the back muscles is avoided, and a 
relaxed well-balanced working position is obtained. 
(French & German summaries) 


Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues 


5039. Austin, Donald M. (Pennsylvania State U) Heat 
stress and heat tolerance in two African populations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3187-3188. 

5040. Edney, Julian J. (Arizona State U) Human 
territories: Comment on functional properties. Environ- 
ment & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 8(1), 31-47. —Discuss- 
es human territoriality as an important organizer of 
activity on 3 levels: community, small group and dyad, 
and individual. At each level, territoriality functions 
through different mechanisms to reduce randomness and 
add order, thereby promoting stress reduction and 
efficiency in an individual's interactions with and 
adaptations to his/her environment. At the community 
level, territorial bonding, group identity, and resource 
distribution reduce complexity through spatial and 
cognitive organizational dimensions. At the small group 
and dyad level, behavior congruency and role ascription, 
based on setting, work to structure interpersonal events. 
At the individual level, territory provides anticipation, 
familiarity, identity, and continuity which in turn 
facilitate adaptive response patterns. A proposed defini- 
tional criterion of territoriality in humans is continuous 
association of person and place, in contrast to active 
defense of place as in nonhuman populations. It is 
suggested that human territorial deprivation and reloca- 
tion be studied further. Also, consideration of adjust- 
ment processes, event structuring, and P forma- 
tion in relation to territoriality should be included in 
future theory and conceptualization. (44 ref) —А. C. 
Moltu. 

5041. Erikson, Kai T. (Yale U, American Studies 
Program) Loss of communality at Buffalo Creek. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
302-305. — Survivors of the Buffalo Creek disaster 
suffered both individual and collective trauma, the latter 
being reflected in their loss of communality. Human 
relationships in this community had been derived from 
traditional bonds of kinship and neighborliness. When 
forced to give up these long-standing ties with familiar 
places and people, the survivors experienced demoraliza- 
tion, disorientation, and loss of connection. They became 
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apathetic and seemed to have forgotten how to care for 
one another. This was apparently a community that was 
stronger than the sum of its parts, and these parts—the 
survivors of the Buffalo Creek flood—are now having 
great difficulty finding the personal resources to replace 
the energy and direction they had once found in their 
community. —Journal abstract. д 

5042. Esser, Aristide Н. (Central Bergen Community 
Mental Health Ctr, Paramus, NJ) Theoretical. and 
empirical issues with regard to privacy, territoriality, 
personal space and crowding. Environment & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 8(1), 117-124, —An evolutionary theory 
of man-environment relations forms the framework of 

this commentary on 4 major Poss including I. Altman's 
(1976) on privacy, D. Stokols’s (1976) on crowding, J. J. 
Edney's (1976) on territory, and G. W. Evans's (1976) on 
proxemics. While these papers are divergent in method, 
scope, and goal, each addresses territoriality or personal 
space which originates from various levels of interaction 
between the brain and the environment. The social and 
cultural overlay of neocortical functions which probably 
occur through learning and acculturaton are considered 
important mediators of potential human transformations 
of spatial behavior. An attempt is made to relate the 
nonverbal, wholistic mode of the right cerebral hemi- 
sphere (RCH) and the verbal, analytical mode of the left 
cerebral hemisphere (LCH) to human spatial behavior. It 
is suggested that the RCH many perceive the constraints 
in physical and social space prior to the time that the 
LCH selective attention mechanisms are alerted. It is 
argued that the emotional, nonrational RCH contributes 
significantly to human spatial behavior in that the LCH 
conceptualized RCH functions. —4. C. Moltu. 

5043. Evans, Gary W. & Eichelman, William. (U 
California Social Ecology Program, Irvine) Preliminary 
models of conceptual linkages among proxemic varia- 
bles. Environment & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 8(1), 
87-116. —Examines current models of human spatial 
behavior including stress, information overload, and 
micro-macro analysis. An alternative functional orienta- 
tion is developed which Suggests that seeking to 
understand the adaptive value of Various proxemic 
phenomena may provide some insight as to how the 
Various proxemic variables are interrelated. This outline 
of a model Suggests that (a) traditional territorial 
functions have been modified in humans due to cognitive 
mapping abilities and energy utilization, (b) social and 
physical expectations are important components of 
spatial behavior, and (c) the tension between aggregation 
needs and autonomy maintenance is related to spatial 
behavior. (55 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5044. Newman, C. Janet. (Children's Psychiatric Ctr, 
Day Hosp Elementary Unit, Cincinnati, OH) Children of 
disaster: Clinical observations at Buffalo Creek. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 
306-312. —Most of the 224 children who were survivor- 
plaintiffs of the Buffalo Creek disaster were emotionally 
impaired by their experiences. The major factors contrib- 
uting to this impairment were the child's developmental 
level at the time of the flood, his perceptions of the 
reactions of his family, and his direct exposures to the 
disaster. The responses of children under 12 to fantasy- 
eliciting techniques are described and their observed 

behavior after the flood compared with developmental 
norms for their age and Teports of their previous 
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behavior. These children share a modified sense of 
reality, increased vulnerability to future stresses, altered 
senses of the power of the self, and early awareness of 
fragmentation and death. It is pointed out that these 
factors could lead to “after-trauma” in later life if they 
cannot make the necessary adaptations and/or do not 
receive special help to deal with the traumas. —Journal 
abstract. 

5045. Rangell, Leo. (U California Medical School, Los 
Angeles) Discussion of the Buffalo Creek disaster: The 
course of psychic trauma. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 313-316. — The specific 
contribution of the psychiatrist to the team study of the 
human disaster at Buffalo Creek focuses on the course of 
psychic trauma. The initial violent intrusion by the flood 
waters was followed by a 2nd phase of the traumatic 
Cycle, the physical dislocation of the survivors, with 
disruption of their "ground" and "surround." During 
this long subsequent period the level of trauma did not 
recede but kept rising, although at a slower pace. It is 
suggested that distant effects of the trauma may succeed 
the more immediate ones. The finite Psychic space of the 
survivors is encroached upon by traumatic memories for 
an indefinite period of time, leaving fewer resources 
available for normal effective living. The absorption and 
merging of traumatic stimuli into a traumatophilia poses 
still another potential problem. The unprecedented legal 
decision as to the linear effects of Psychic trauma on a 
succession of connected individuals will need further 
interdisciplinary clarification. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5046. Shields, Mark A. (Brown U) Social impact 
studies: An expository analysis. Environment & Behavior, 
1975(Sep), Vol 7(3), 265-284. — Social impact assessment 
(SIA) studies show 6 categories of social impacts: 
displacements and relocations: demographic, institution- 
al, and economic impacts; and impacts on community 
cohesion and life styles. Impacts of high technology 
projects affect different people in different ways at 
different times. The problems of assessing different 
applicability of SIA, and of 
of SIA to decision-makers 
Margulis. 


Program, Irvine) The experience of crowding in primary 
and secondary environments. Environment & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 8(1), 49-86. — Presents an overview of 
stimulus overload, behavioral constraint, and ecological 
analyses of crowding. Three major limitations of these 


mary-secondary environments. The predictions of the 
model are discussed, all of which rest 


need for more 5р: 
to psychological 
abstract. 
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5048. Titchener, James L. & Kapp, Frederic T. (U 
Cincinnati Medical Ctr) Family and character change at 
Buffalo Creek. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 133(3), 295-299. —Psychiatric evaluation 
teams used observations of family interaction and 
psychoanalytically oriented individual interviews to 
study the psychological aftereffects of the 1972 Buffalo 
Creek disaster, a tidal wave of sludge and black water 
released by the collapse of a slag waste dam. Traumatic 
neurotic reactions were found in 80% of the 625 survivors 
interviewed. Underlying the clinical picture were unre- 
solved grief, survivor shame, and feelings of impotent 
rage and hopelessness. These clinical findings had 
persisted for the 2 yrs since the flood, and a definite 
symptom complex labeled the "Buffalo Creek syn- 

rome" was pervasive. The methods used by the 
survivors to cope with the overwhelming impact of the 
disaster—Ist-order defenses, undoing, psychological 
conservatism, and dehumanization—actually preserved 
their symptoms and caused disabling character changes. 
—Journal abstract. 

5049. Willems, Edwin P. & Campbell, David E. (U 
Houston) One path through the cafeteria. Environment 
& Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 8(1), 125-140. —Evaluates 4 
major position ipe including I. Altman's (1976) on 
privacy, D. Stokols's (1976) on crowding, J. J. Edney's 
(1976) on territory, and G. W. Evans's (1976) on 
proxemics. These papers present a broad array of 
psychological concepts and processes that are presumed 
to have direct relevance to man-environment relations. 
There remains some confusion, however, about the ways 
in which the concepts and processes relate to each other. 
In terms of theoretical emphasis and preference, these 
authors seem to prefer psychological phenomena (cogni- 
tion, attitude, and motivation) to behavior in the sense of 
adaptive performance. Methodologically, there remain 
some very complex problems of measurement in relation 
to the definitions and identification of phenomena. It is 
concluded that, from the perspective of the behavioral 
ecologist, it is unclear how the clusters of phenomena 
discussed by these authors bear directly on the under- 
standing of human fe in the everyday environ- 
mental systems human beings inhabit. —Journal 
abstract. 


Marketing & Advertising 


5050. Barker, Roger G. & Wicker, Allan W. (U 
Kansas) Commentaries on Belk, “Situational Variables 
and Consumer Behavior”. Journal of Consumer Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(3), 165-167. —Presents 2 separate 
discussions of R. W. Belk's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 3) 
examination of situational variables in consumer behav- 
ior. Barker comments on the temporal and spatial extent 
of the environment and its dynamic properties and 
suggests that none of the 5 types of situational character- 
istics proposed by Belk indicate environments that are 
dynamic and purposeful with respect to the persons in 
them. Wicker suggests that a more important step than 
defining characteristics of consumer situations as Belk 
has done is to determine the defining or boundary 
characteristics of the consumer situation and their 
appropriate research methodologies. —L. Gorsey. 

5051. Belk, Russell W. (U Illinois) Situational 
variables and consumer behavior. Journal of Consumer 
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Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(3), 157-164. —Argues that 
explicit recognition of situational variables can substan- 
tially enhance the ability to explain and understand 
consumer behavioral acts. A definition and description 
of 5 groups of situational characteristics (physical and 
social surroundings, temporal perspective, task defini- 
tion, and antecedent states) are offered, existing research 
is summarized, and implications for consumer research 
are considered. (46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5052. Bettman, James R. (U California, Graduate 
School of Management, Los Angeles) Issues in design- 
ing consumer information environments. Journal of 
Consumer Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(3) 169-177. 
—Reviews results of information processing research of 
particular importance for designing consumer informa- 
tion environments; these findings are then used in 
analyzing a proposal for provision of nutritional informa- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission. An example of 
an alternative proposal is developed which is more 
congruent with human processing limitations. Problems 
in the empirical evaluation of consumer information 
environments are discussed, including choice of appro- 
priate criterion variables and sampling procedures. (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5053. Burnkrant, Robert E. & Cousineau, Alain. (U 
California School of Business Administration, Berkeley) 
Informational and normative social influence in buyer 
behavior. Journal of Consumer Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
2(3), 206-215. —143 undergraduates were exposed to 
evaluations of coffee which were attributed to either a 
similar or dissimilar source. These evaluations were 
either of high, low, or unknown uniformity. Ss then 
tasted and evaluated the coffee either under a visible 
(identifiable) condition or an anonymous condition. Ss 
were significantly influenced by exposure to prior 
information about a product; however, the failure to 
obtain a significant Information X Visibility interac- 
tion suggests that the influence was not contingent on Ss’ 
belief that their own ratings would be visible to others. 
This finding, combined with the failure to obtain a 
significant direct relationship between visibility and 
product evaluation, rules out compliance as a significant 
determinant of product evaluation. Data support a 
hypothesis of informational social influence. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5054. Huber, Joel. (Purdue U, Krannert School of 
Industrial Administration) Bootstrapping of data and 
decisions. Journal of Consumer Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
2(3), 229-234. —Describes bootstrapping, a way of 
improving human decisions by replacing raw judgments 
with a simple model of those judgments. Past work in the 
bootstrapping of decisions is reviewed, and it is shown 
that the same technique can be used to upgrade the 
quality of data used by behavioral scientists. Implica- 
tions for consumer behavior are noted. 

5055. MacKay, David B. & Olshavsky, Richard W. 
(Indiana U Graduate School of Business, Bloomington) 
Cognitive maps of retail locations: An investigation of 
some basic issues. Journal of Consumer Research, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(3), 197-205. —Based on both the 
environmental cognition and consumer behavior litera- 
ture, some of the major issues in analyzing the relation- 
ships between cognitive maps and consume behavior are 
discussed, and the results of an empirical study which 
tested hypotheses about the relationship of cognitive 
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maps to actual maps, shopping behavior, and consumer 
Ессе are presented. 78 supermarket shoppers were 
first interviewed about their shopping patterns and 
knowledge of the locations of 8 supermarkets. Ss then 
assigned points to 4 specific store characteristics (prices, 
distance, size, and quality) and constructed a map of 
their departure point and the 8 markets. Ss also 
completed a socioeconomic questionnaire. Two methods 
were used for externally measuring the maps: a draw-a- 
map method and one which used proximity data to 
develop a 2-dimensional map based on multidimensional 
scaling techniques. Results show that cognitive maps 
correlated better with preferences and actual shopping 
behavior than actual maps. A multiple-image hypothesis 
is proposed to account for 2 other seemingly contradicto- 
ry findings: (a) hand-drawn maps are more like actual 
maps than maps genereted from proximity data, and (b) 
maps generated from proximity data aré more beu 
related to shopping behavior and preferences than hand- 
drawn maps. (5р ref) —L. Gorsey. 

5056. Mant, Andrea & Darroch, Dorothy B. (Austra- 
lian National U, Social Psychiatry Research Unit, 
Canberra) Media images and medical images. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 9(11-12), 
613-618. —Examined the image of women portrayed in 
drug advertisements and how that image contrasts with 
the portrayal of men. Special attention was given to 
advertisements for mood-modifying drugs since women 
are the majority of users of such drugs. Content analysis 
was performed on nearly 500 drug advertisements drawn 
from 7 yrs of the Medical Journal of Australia and the 
Australian Family Physician, the 2 most widely distribut- 
ed general medical journals in Australia, The analysis 
revealed significant differences between ads for mood- 
modifying drugs and advertisements for other categories 
of drugs. In advertisements for mood-modifiers, pictures 
were used with greater fre uency and were more often of 
women than of men, thus reinforcing the doctor's 
expectation that the patient requiring such a drug will be 
female. However, assessment of the scientific appeal of 
the advertisements found no significant differences by 
Sex of patient or type of drug. Overall, ads showing both 
women and men were highly Stereotyped as to sexual 
and social roles, notwithstanding the professional and 
clinical context in which they appeared. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5057. Villani, Kathryn E. & Wind, Yoram. (Columbia 
U Graduate School of Business) On the usage of 
modified personality trait measures in consumer re- 
search. Journal of Consumer Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 
2(3), 223-228. —Assessed the 2-yr test-retest reliability 
of a personality measure constructed for use in a 
consumer behavior study by K. E. Villani (1975). This 
measure assessed 14 traits selected from a list of 40 traits 
measured by 3 standard personality tests (the 16 РЕ, 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale, and the Cali- 

fornia Psychological Inventory). In the present study, 
only 3 traits (Sociability, Relaxed vs Tense, and External 
vs Internal Control) were assessed. Villani's modifica- 
tions included a reduction in the number of items, а 
change in the response scales to a 5-point scale used 
uniformly Шоо the new instrument, and changes 
in the item wor ing. The modified measure was mailed 
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in November 1971 and November 1973 to 1,500 female 
head of household members of a mail panel. Data from 
the 504 respondents who completed both questionnaires 
and from 96 who also received the 3 original measures 
(selected from Ss who only completed the November 
1971 questionnaire) indicate that rsonality instruments 
are relatively robust to major modification; the reliability 
of 2 of the 3 modified measures was within acceptable 
ranges, was stable, and had a reasonable correlation with 
the original test measures for the same conceptual traits, 
The most appropriate modified trait measure appears to 
be one which preserves the measurement scale and 
weighting scheme of the original test. (18 ref) —L 
Gorsey. 

5058. Webster, Frederick E. (Dartmouth Coll, Amos 

Tuck School of Business Administration) Determining 
the characteristics of the socially conscious consumer. 
Journal of Consumer Research, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(3) 
188-196. — Describes the testing of a social involvement 
model of socially conscious consumer behavior using an 
ecological framework. 2 dependent variables were 
developed both of which measure actual behavior: (a) 
recycling, а measure of whether the respondent sub- 
scribed to and actually used a commercial recycling 
service, and a socially conscious consumer index (SCC), 
which measures iilis ecology-related behaviors. In 
addition, a social responsibility (SR) index was devel- 
oped as an independent attitudinal variable. Other social 
activity, socioeconomic, demographic, and personality 
variables (4 scales from the California Psychological 
Inventory) were also examined. The final 60-item 
questionnaire was mailed to 432 household customers of 
а refuse collection service in a New England community. 
Data from 231 respondents indicate that rec cling 
behavior is related to both the SCC index and to the SR 
scale, but that these 2 indices measure 2 very distinct 
phenomena. The 2 variables which significantly predict- 
ed recycling and SCC behaviors were perceived. consum- 
er effectiveness and tolerance, A distinction is made 
between socially conscious and socially responsible 
consumers. Findings do not generally support the social 
involvement model but Suggest that the socially con- 
scious consumer is best characterized as a member of the 
upper middle class “counterculture.” but one who 
operates at a rather low key, — 7, Gorsey. 

5059. Weigel, Richard G.; Weigel, Virginia M.; 
Thornton, George C. & Magnusson, Finn. (Colorado 
State U) Assessment of preferences among company 
names by semantic differential and free association 
techniques. Psychological Reports, 1975(Dec), Vol 37(3, 
Pt 2), 1163-1166. —Üsed semantic differential and free 
association techniques to assess the preferences of 20 
20-43 yr old male hunters in Colorado for 2 proposed 
names for a company manufacturing high-powered 
Sporting rifles. Ss also received 2 brief descriptions of the 
company, one emphasizing the technological and engi- 
neering skills and the wide variety of products produced 
by the company and the other focusing on its historical 
traditions and quality products. Results show that both 
techniques for measuring meanings of the alternative- 
names produced reliable information and that one name 


had more positive stimulus value and associations than 
the other. — 7, Gorsey. 
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tertainment), Television, Videotapes] 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Loud- 
ness Discrimination] 3325, 3356, 3359, 
3362, 3365, 3366, 3369, 3565, 3666, 3797, 
3830, 4318, 4921, 4988 

Auditory Evoked Potentials 3289, 3365, 
3559, 3563, 3565, 3566, 3568, 3569 
Auditory Feedback 4531 

Auditory Masking 3355, 3356, 3359, 
3404, 3566, 4531 

Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Loudness Discrimina- 
tion, Loudness Perception, S| h Per- 
ception] 3350, 3357, 3360, 3368, 3426, 
3464, 4191, 4295, 4328, 4988 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Loudness, Pitch (Frequency)] 
3358, 3363, 3391, 3411, 3457, , 3502, 
3504, 3555, 3559, 3563, 3584, 3607, 3649, 
3709, 3837, 3846, 4468 

Auditory Thresholds 3361, 3363, 3370 
Aurally Handi [See Also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired] 4920 
Australia 4727 

Authoritarianism 3380, 3789, 4077, 4107, 
4136, 4831 

Authority 4009, 4615, 4691 

Autistic Children 4161, 4204, 4546 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Autoimmune Disorders [See Immunolog- 


ic Disorders] 

Automated Information ing 4735 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Autonomic Nervous System 3541, 3978 


Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] à 
Aversion Therapy 4462, 4464, 4478, 4482, 
4486, 4493, 4494 

Aversive Stimulation 3294, 3484, 3981 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 3167, 3457, 3665 

Avoidance Conditioning 3295, 3484, 
3503, 3504, 3506, 3512, 3513, 3519, 3521, 
3631, 3642, 3696, 3709, 3759, 3769, 3775 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Monitor- 
ing, Selective Attention, Vigilance] 3615, 
4077, 4298, 4315, 4454, 485. 


Babies [See Infants] 

Baboons 3694 

Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
ni 


ound] 
Backward Masking [See Masking] 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 
Barbital 3779 
Barbiturates [See Also Amobarbital, 
Barbital, Methohexital, Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital, Thiopental] 3643, 3762 
Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Caudate Nucleus] 


ш 


Basal Readers [See Reading Pin 
il- 


Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Deception, Drug Abuse, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Nail Biting Recidivism, Suicide, 
eft, Truancy] 4226, 4437, 4543, 4564 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, ets Therapy, 
eciprocal Inhibition Therapy, System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy, Token 
Economy Programs] 3169, 4353, 4367, 
4457, 4463, 5, 4468, 4472, 4475, 4476, 
4479, 4480, 4484, 4488, 4489, 4490, 4492, 
4660 
Behavior Problems 3913, 4165, 4241, 
4310, 4353, 4463, 4515, 4609, 4725, 4873, 
4907, 4931, 4935, 4958, 4974, 4995, 4998 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Implosive Therapy, Reciprocal 
Inhibition Therapy, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Theraj |, 194, 4359, 4364, 4458, 
4459, 4466, 4467, 4469, 4470, 4473, 4483, 
4485, 4605 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 3166 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bender Gestalt Test 3218, 4213 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
Bias и [See Experimenter 
Bias 
Bis (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Bibliography 3154 
Bilingualism 3452, 3799, 3897, 4765, 4806 
Binocular Vision 3564 
i istry [See Also Neurochemistry] 
3587, 3773, 3806, 4335, 4606 
Biofeedback 3576, 3586, 3598, 3605, 
Biograp Ау 4619, 4620, 4621, 4622 
йортарһу 4619, , В 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 
an Rhythms, Human Biological 
Rhythms| 
iosynthesis 3724 
Birds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Geese, 
Pigeons, Sea Gulls] 3511, 3525 
Birth Control 3881, 3943, 3949 
Birth Order 3860, 3980, 3985, 4007, 4122, 
4224 
Bisexuality 3937 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind 4334, 48' 
Blindness (Color) [See Color pe 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blo: 
Serum] 4606 
Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Leukemias] 
Blood Cells [See Also Lymphocytes] 
4503 
Blood tion 3657, 4536 
Blood oro [See Also Blood Serum] 
3178, 3584, 3587, 3695, 3729, 4501, 4512 
Blood Platelets 4181, 4204, 4536 
Blood Pressure 3613, 3618, 3660, 4325 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
sion] 


Blue Collar Workers 3241, 3880, 5032 
Fluids [See Also Blood, Blood 
Plasma, Blood Serum] 3178, 3677, 4148 
Body Height 4187 
M a 3935, 4134 ve 
Body Te ture [See Also Skin Top. 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 3602, 
00, Weigh [See Also Obesity} 3301 
t [See Also ity , 
3306, 3460, 3592, 3634, 4201 
Book 3152, 3164, 3168, 3172, 3406, 3432, 
3455, 3791, 3811, 3838, 3854, 3877, 3898, 
3988, 4119, 4338, 4352, 4354, 4412, 4552, 
4601, 4809 
Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 
[See Middle Class] 
Brain [See Also Ee enu 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebel- 
lum, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ventri- 
cles, Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamus, Limbic System, 
Mesencephalon, Occipital Lobe, Optic 
Chiasm, Parietal Lobe, Reticular For- 
mation, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 37 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Lesions, 
Hypothalamus Lesions] 3247, 4151, 
4101, 4336, 4358 


Brain 4287, 4321, 4339 
Brain [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Cerebral 
Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, Epi- 
lepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Grand Mal 
Epi ‚ Hypothalamus Lesions, Mini- 
mal Brain Disorders, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Presen- 
ile Dementia, Senile Dementia, Toxic 
Encephalopathies, Toxic Psychoses) 
4326, 4336, nag a 
Brain Injuries rain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Hy, КЫЙА 
Lesions] 3484, 3623, 3631, 3633, 3642, 
3646, 3665, 3666, 3668, 3669, 3670, 3671, 
ae 3675, ud 

Mapping [ Stereotaxic Atlas} 
Brain Maps [Sce Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Stem (See Also Reticular Forma- 
tion] 3552, 3658 
Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 


tion, Spreadin, ression| 
udin 
Breast 3992, 4390 


Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


Bee Psychotherapy 4369, 4402 


Perception 3339, 3343, 3344, 
3349, 3472, 3494 


= жен Costs And Cost Analysis] 
And Industrial Personnel {бес 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 


Personnel, Management Personnel, Sec- 
retarial Personnel] 5033 
Businessmen 


m Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 

Cadres [See Social Groups] 


Caffeine 3713 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
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California Psychological Inventory 3245, 
3253, 3259 

California Test of Mental Maturity 3249 
Canada 3258, 3787, 4267 

Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Cannabis [See Also Hashish, Marihuana] 
3693, 421 

Carbohydrates [See Glucose, Sugars] 
Carbon Monoxide 4235 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 

(2 у [See Electrocardiography] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Ar- 
rhythmias (Heart), Cerebrovascular Ac- 
cidents, Cerebrovascular Disorders, Hy- 


pertension, Myocardial — Infarctioris] 
4322, 4325 

Cardiovascular System 3589, 3613 
Career tions [See Occupational 
Aspirations 

Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 


Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions) 

Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations) 
Cartoons (Humor) 4117 
Case History [See Patient History] 
Case Report 3948, 4147, 4156, 4190, 
4199, 4212, 4235, 4246, 4270, 4296, 4305, 
4309, 4312, 4324, 4343, 4357, 4363, 4365, 
4366, 4368, 4376, 4380, 4384, 4395, 4397, 
4421, 4425, 4432, 4434, 4465, 4466, 4473, 
4488, 4529, 4530, 4535, 4537, 4544, 4546, 
4570, 4605, 4716, 4749, 4780, 4854, 4913, 


5012 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 


у 
селин [See Posttreatment Follow- 
uj 
Chiccholamines BS Also Dopamine, 


Norepinephrine] 3583 
Categoria [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive roces] 


Cathexis 4130 
Cats 3503, 3547, 3553, 3559, 3564, 3572, 
3625, 3646, 3679 
Caucasians 3209, 3239, 3264, 3797, 3876, 
3888, 3922, 3926, 3936, 3987, 4040, 4055, 
4085, 4249, 4308, 4378, 4434, 4471, 475 l, 
4823, 4830, 4858, 4935, 4943, 4961, 4962, 
4974, 4994, 4995, 5026 
Caudate Nucleus 3623, 3625, 3726 
рүм Biology) [See EY Blood Cells, 
mphocytes, Motor Neurons, Neurons, 
Rods (Eyo) 3545 
Central AMETE 3212 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, Corpus 
Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Genicu late 
Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocampus, Hy- 
pothalamus, Limbic System, 
halon, Occipital Lobe, Optic Chiasm, 
Spinal Cad т сеу Еогтайоп, 
inal rd, Telen alon, Temporal 
Lobe, Thalamus, Visull Cortex] 4108, 
Central Nervous S Disorders [See 
Also Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Brain 
е, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 


sions, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebrovascular 
Accidents, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Grand Mal Epilepsy, Hypothalamus 
Lesions, Minimal Brain Disorders, Or- 
anic Brain Syndromes, Petit Mal Epi- 
cst Presenile Dementia, Senile De- 
mentia, Toxic Psychoses] 4308, 4323 
Central Tendency Measures [See ran] 
CER (Conditioning) [See Condition 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum) 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 3547 
Cerebral Aqueduct [See Cerebral Ventri- 
cles] 
Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Ven- 
tricles, Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Occipital 
Lobe, Parietal Lobe, Temporal Lobe, 
Visual Cortex] 3200, 3552, 3553, 3673 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 3300, 3333, 3550, 4302 
Cerebral [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy 4318, 4356, 4358 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders 


[See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders 
Cerebral Ventricles 3689, 3750 
Cerebrovascular Accidents 4358 
Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
Cerebrovascular Accidents] 4336 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 

romazine] 


Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Certification] 
Chains (Markov) [See Markov Chains] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Also Probability, 
Response Probability, Statistical Proba- 
bility] 3838, 4044 
Character Development [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 

ter Formation [See Personality 
Development] 

er Traits [See Personality Traits] 

Behavior 4064 

Cheating 3971 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 3190, 3623, 
е; 3639, 3645, 3665, 3689, 3750, 3771, 


Chemical Elements [See Also Helium, 
Lithium, Oxygen] 4312 

t е Also Biochemistry, Neu- 
rochemistry] 253% 4789 
Chemoreceptors 3538 


Chemotherapy [See Drug Thera; ] 
en Indians {5ге Амен га Indi- 
ans 


Chickens 3537, 3575, 3712, 3737, 3750, 
3785 


Child Abuse 4252 
Child Day Care 3910 


auld poiat 4502 

Child аЙ See Also Pla 
spl 4353, 4366, Бе, 4376, 440, 
Childhood [See Children] 

Childhood lopment [See  Farl 


il Devel 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 


Childhood 

i Play Development 4160, 4356 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia] 4179, 4188 
Childhood Schizophrenia 4421, 4537 


Childrearing Attitudes 3911, 4114 
etes Practices [See Also Wean- 
ing] 3853, 3854, 3890, 3899, 3901, 4812 
C fildren [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 3750, 3795, 3813, 3901, 3916, 
4160, 4204, 4226, 4265, 4266, 4273, 4294, 
4303, 4338, 4347, 4353, 4374, 4454, 4487, 
4527, 4528, 4561, 4564, 4566, 4584, 4796, 
4917, 4920, wees 
Chimpanzees 36' 
Chlordiazepoxide 3678, 3680, 3760 
Chlorpromazine 3669, 3682, 3690, 3707, 
3734, 3741, 3747, 3748, 4512, 4525 
стоке Behavior 3376, 3501, 3973, 3993, 
Cholesterol 4325 
Choline 3684 
Choline Chloride [See Choline] 
Cholinergic Blocking Dru; 
Atropine, Popoli 37 
inergic gs [See Also Physostig- 
mine, Pilocarpine] 3708 
Cholinesterase 4503 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors (See Physostig- 
mine] 
Cholinomimetic Di [See Acetylcho- 
line, d LA ilocarpine] 


[See Also 


Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
Christianity 3896 

Chromosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 

Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia] 

Chronic hrenia 4175, 4181, 4187, 


4191, 4212, 4497, 4498, 4523 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 

Clrcadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian ESI 
Circulatory Di rs [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Circumcision [See Surgery] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Servants [See Government Person- 


nel] 

Classical Coming [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 3295, 3402, 3492, 3505, 
3506, 3513, 3514, 3519, 3615, 3668, 3672 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 

Сен (Русін domo [See 
'sychodiagnostic ogies. 

ос (Psychodlagnostie Proc) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 
Clissification ( tive Process) 3381, 
3396, 3423, 3445, 3818, 3819, 3828, 3840, 


3850, 3893, 4032, 4269, 4768 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 


( 
Psychodiagnosis| 
Classification cem See Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 4535, 4699, 4815, 
4854, 4865, 4873, 4908, 4936, 4958 
Classroom Behavior Modification 4595, 
4739, 4752, 4780, 4854, 4902, 4907, 4933 
Classroom Discipline 4691, 4887 
Classroom Environment 4694, 4718, 
4770, 4870, 4875 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Clerical Personnel 5020, 5022 
Clerical Secretarial Skills 5020, 5022 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
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Client Centered Therapy 4421 

Client Characteristics 4236, 4382, 4393, 

e 4428, 4431, 4557, 4583, 4587, 4996, 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Processes] 

Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 

tional Climate] 

Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 

ON Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 4128, 

Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [Sec 
Ps; Коа Re 

Clinical Methods Training [See Also 

Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 

Clinical Prychalogy Internship, Counse- 

lor Education, Mental Health Inservice 

Training, Psychiatric Training, Psy- 

chotherapy Training] 4491, 4660 

Clinical Psychologists 3218, 4624, 4639, 

4669, 4674 

Оен Psychology Grad Training 4673, 

4 

Clinical Psychology Internship 4665 

Cliques [See Social Groups] 

Clothing Fashions 3992 

Cloze Testing 3250, 3448, 3847, 4985 

Cluster Analysis 3269, 3278, 3288, 3291 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See Amobarbital 

Amphetamine, Barbital, Caffeine, Chlor- 
romazine, CNS Depressant Drugs, 
NS Stimulating Drugs, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Haloperidol, Methampheta- 

mine, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetetra- 

zol, Scopolamine, Strychnine) 

CNS Depressant D [See Also Amo- 

barbital, Barbital, Chlorpromazine, Hal- 

ux Scopolamine] 3693 
"NS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 

Amphetamine, Caffeine, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Methamphetamine, GENES 

шө Pentylenetetrazol, Strychnine] 
693 

aoe р Teachers] 

Coagulation (Blood) [See Blood Coagula- 

tion 


Cocaine 3625, 3679, 3680, 3756 

Codeine 3722 

Codeine Sulfate [See Codeine] 

Coeds [See College Students} 

Coffee ( ) [See arene 

Cognitive Ability 3378, 3382, 3431, 3578, 
SE 3982, 4100, 4113, 4748, 4755, 4839, 
Cognitive Complexity 3914, 4034, 4053 
Cognitive Contiguity 4028 

Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 3809, 
3817, 3818, 3819, 3821, 3825, 3827, 3828, 
3829, 3833, 3835, 3836, 3838, 3839, 3840, 
3841, 3843, 3844, 3846, 3850, 3852, 3857, 
3878, 3900, 4265, 4281, 4765, 4790, 4798, 
4802, 4818, 4856 

Cognitive Discrimination 4132, 4903 
Cognitive Dissonance 3461, 3611, 3983, 
3991, 4005, 4035, 4595 

Coie Mediation 3342, 3383, 3834, 
ККЕ Processes [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Associative Processes, 
Choice Behavior, Classification ( i- 
tive Process), Cognitive Contiguity, - 
nitive Discrimination, Cognitive Media- 


tion, Concept Formation, Connotations, 
Contextual Associations, Decision Mak- 
ing Divergent Thinking, Group Problem 
Solving, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, 
Inference, Logical Thinking, Manage- 
ment Decision Making, Problem Solv- 
ing, Reasoning, Thinking] 3189, 3325, 
3312, 3374, 3385, 3390, 3391, 3405, 3432, 
3424, 3440, 3441, 3676, 3733, 3805, 3849, 
4251, 4310, 4330, 4332 

Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 
Complexity] 3185, 3381, 3424, 3885, 
4208, 4902, 4952, 4982 

Cohabitation 4093 

Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Collaboration [See coopers 
Collective Behavior 3973 

College Academic Achievement 4771, 
4789, 4810, 4826, 4827, 4832, 4837, 4851, 
4885, 4942 

College Degrees [See Educational De- 


1 
College Dropouts 3959, 4997 
Environment 4689, 4722, 4735, 


College 
4783, 4827, 4848, 4849 
College Major [See Academic Specializa- 


tion] 

College Students [See Also Community 
College Students, Graduate Students, 
Junior College Students, Medical Stu- 
dents} 3227, 3936, 3957, 3959, 3980, 
4083, 4093, 4110, 4112, 4126, 4128, 4144, 
4152, 4168, 4423, 4687, 4688, 4689, 4692, 
4700, 4723, 4744, 4745, 4748, 4762, 4771, 
4772, 4789, 4793, 4794, 4803, 4808, 4810, 
4819, 4824, 4826, 4827, 4831, 4832, 4834, 
4837, 4841, 4842, 4843, 4848, 4849, 4855, 
4859, 4860, 4864, 4868, 4869, 4882, 4883, 
4885, 4941, 4945, 4951, 4952, 4957, 4978, 
4979, 4980, 4985, 4997, 5014 

College Teachers 4066, 4654, 4688, 4689, 
4692, 4708, 4722, 4727, 4731, 4764, 4841, 
4843, 4855, 4883 

Colleges 4726, 4735 

Color [See Also Hue] 3324, 3892 

Color Blindness 3348 

Color Perception 3346, 3348, 3350, 3352, 
3522, 3893 


Coma 4346 

Commissioned Officers 5024 
Commitment (Psychiatric) 3923 оу 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 


leged Communication 

Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communication Skills 3799, 4744, 4777 
Communication Also Related 
Terms] 4706 

Communications Media [See Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Educational Televi- 
sion, Mass Media, Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment), Television, Videotapes] 
Communities 4728, 5041 

Community Attitudes 3883, 4698 
Community College Students 4810, 4845, 
4942, 4954, 4961 
[See Colleges] 


ity А 
Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers] 
Mental Health Centers 4548, 
4555, 4558 
Mental Health Training [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 


[See 


Community Services [See Also Crisis 

Intervention Services, Public Health 

Services] 4550, 4554, 4574, 4597 

Comparative Psychology 3318, 3476 

Compatibility (Interpersonal) [See Inter- 
ersonal Com] apiy 

Competition 617, 3979, 4063, 4071, 
4082, 4766, 4881 

Complex (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 


lex| 
а нА (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 4 
Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 

ity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


у] 
poi 4019, 4027, 4035, 4059, 4073, 
4131 


Comprehension [See Also 
Comprehension, Readin; 
sion, Sentence Comprehension’ 
4307 


Listening 
Comprehen- 
3387, 


Compulsions [See Also Compulsive Rep- 
etition] 4203 
Compulsive Neurosis [See 
Compulsive Neurosis} 
Compulsive Repetition 3454, 4387, 4414 
Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
uter Assisted Instruction, Computer 
mulation) 3198, 4563 
Computer Assisted Instruction 4763, 
4789, 4803, 4831, 4930, 5024 
Computer Programing Languages 3387 
€ er popu bo Computer Soft- 
ware, 
€ er Simulation 3189, 3201 
gestus seis 3183, 3204 
Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation 3838 à 
CMM ned [See Also. Reversal 
Shift Learning] 3376, 4290, 4748, 4755, 
Gm enm n 
oncepts 3221 
Conceptual Imagery 3383 
Menem [See Concept Forma- 
поп 
Conditioned Emotional Responses 3502, 
3506, 3519, 3668 
Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses} 
Conditioned Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
We Suppression] 3402, 3463, 3649, 


Conditioned Stimulus 3492, 3506, 3519, 
4079 


Conditioned 3488 
Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Su pression, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, Op- 
erant Conditioning,  Unconditioned 
Stimulus) 4487 


Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 


ance Conditioning} 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning} 


Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] 

(Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
(Operant) [See Operant 


Obsessive 


tioning] 


Conditioning] 
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Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 


an ior 
Ce ingentullty of Information [See Privi- 
leged Communication] ч 
оша s Also Arguments, Violence, 
War] 3459, 3878, 4449 » 
Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) 4006, 4011, 
4067, 4084 

Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion 

Садр» 3451 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Нурпо- 
sis, Insomnia, Narcolepsy, Suggestibili- 


t 
асаа States [See Also Atten- 
tion, Awareness, Monitoring, Selective 
Attention, Vigilance, Wakefulness] 3173 
Conservation (Concept) 3836, 3842, 3848, 
3900, 4311, 4757, 4768, 4790, 4828, 4895, 
4903 
Conservatism 4453 
Consonants 3476, 3851 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Attitudes 4548, 5055, 5058, 
5059 
Consumer Behavior 4598, 5050, 5051, 
5052, 5053, 5054, 5055, 5058 
Consumer Research 5050, 5051, 5052, 
5054, 5057 
Contextual Associations 4020, 4080 
Contiguity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Contiguity) 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Token Economy Programs) 4472, 4749, 
4910 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation) 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules) 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 
Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Cu wee Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control 
EU (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol 
Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasonin, 
Conviction (Criminal) 
Conviction] 
Convulsions 3571, 3628, 3653, 3654, 
3710, 3764, 4358 
С tion 3979, 4019, 4025, 4071, 
4264, 4881 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 
dination] 
Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination 
Coping Behavior 3613, 3856, 3981, 4106, 
4146, 4205, 4560 
Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


Corpus Callosum 3657 


t [See Also Pris- 
ons, Reformatories] 4596 
ion (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 


Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 


[See Criminal 
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Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 3346, 3750 _ 
Corticosteroids [See Aldosterone, Corti- 
costerone, Cortisone, Hydrocortisone] 
Corticosterone 3587, 3642, 3729 
Corticotropin 3540, 3759, 3781, 3782 
Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 
Cortisone 3731 
Costs And Cost Analysis 4603, 4680, 
4737 
Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
inj 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
4398, 4415, 4444, 4534, 4549, 4572, 4602, 
4744, 4860, 4953, 4989 
Counselor Attitudes 4645, 4675, 4678 
Counselor Characteristics 4428, 4429, 
4431, 4435, 4629, 4630, 4636, 4640, 4646, 
4670, 4672, 4676, 4721, 4866, 4960, 4976 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Counselor Education 4377, 4398, 4625, 
4630, 4631, 4637, 4642, 4644, 4645, 4652, 
4668, 4672, 4721 
Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] д 
Counselor Role 4658, 4675, 4706, 4975 
Counselor Trainees 4631, 4635, 4636, 
4640, 4645, 4646, 4652, 4672, 4679, 4960 
Counselors [See Also School Counselors, 
Vocational Counselors] 4586, 4626, 
4637, 4653, 4678, 5029 
Countertransference 4378, 4391, 4393, 
4405, 4425, 4432, 4434 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
Cranial Nerves [See Abducens Nerve] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity 4103, 4110, 4111, 4112, 4123, 
4710, 4742, 4754 
Creativity Measurement 3160, 3215, 4846 
Credibility 3372, 4057, 4615 
Crime [= Also Theft] 3923, 3933, 4044, 
4233, 4245, 4253, 4260, 4263, 4593 
Criminal Conviction 3930 
Criminal Law 3930, 3931 
Criminals [See Also Male Criminals] 
3228, 3930, 4260, 4578, 4580, 4590, 4594 
Crippled [See Physically ed ed] 
Crises [See Also Family Crises] 3 Jo 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide 
Prevention] 4517, 4557 
Crisis Intervention Services 4659 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold 3751 
Criticism 4136 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Crocodilians 3588 
Cross Cultural Differences 3221, 3225, 
3235, 3253, 3811, 3841, 3843, 3890, 3891, 
3892, 3894, 3897, 3899, 4040, 4090, 4118, 
4192, 4853, 4876, 4878, 4880. 
Crowding [See Ove: ulation] 
Cues 3294, 3377, 3386, 3389, 3395, 3415, 
3460, 3494, 3586, 3845, 3851, 4016, 4278 
Cultural Test Bias 3212 
Culture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological) 3893, 3895, 
4872, 4981 
Culture Change 3898 
Curare 3621 


Curiosity 3246, 4112, 4117 

Curriculum [See Also Driver Education, 
Drug Education Health Education, 
Language Arts Education, Mathematics 
Education, Music Education, Physical 
Education, Reading Education, Science 
Education, Sex ucation, Spelling, 
Vocational Education] 4632, 4718, 4751, 
4713, 4190, 4792, 4809, 4838, 4857, 4861, 
4955 

Curriculum Development 4460, 4684, 
4696, 4702, 4770, 4778, 4804, 4806 
Cutaneous Sense [See Tactual Percep- 


tion] 
Cycloheximide 3712 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Data Processing 3182, 3204, 4563 

Dating (Social) [See Social Dating] 
Daughters 3950 

Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 

Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 
Deaf 4473, 4928 

Death And Dying 4632 

Death Attitudes 4103, 4315, 4565, 4638, 
4664, 4713 

Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 
Dum [See Also Cheating] 3194, 
Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Management Decision Makin 
3153, 3380, 39779, 3993, 4009, 4445, 4998, 
5006, 5054 

Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

Defense Mechanisms [See Also Fantasy 
(Defense Mechanism), Identification 
Defense Mechanism), Projection (De- 
ense Mechanism), Withdrawal (Defense 
Mechanism)] 4146, 5019 

Defensiveness 4792 

Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 

Degrees (Educational) (See Educational 
Degrees] 

Delayed Development 4281, 4298, 4299, 
4303, 4307 

Delayed Feedback 4582, 5020 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment SEM 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 


Delinquency] 
Dementia (Presenile) [See Presenile De- 


mentia] 
Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Demos Characteristics 3871, 3872, 
3913, 3921, 3927, 3949, 3958, 4101, 4236, 
4237, 4407, 4569, 4575, 4576, 4591, 4613, 
4617, 4629, 4647, 4654, 4698, 4717, 4736, 
4844, 4878, 5007, 5058 
Denmark 4932 
Dental Treatment 4547 
Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
dency] 
Dependency (Personality) 4022, 4206, 
5 0, 4795 
pression (Emotion) 
Depression, Psychotic ressive Reac- 
tion] 3457, 3803, 4192, 4196, 4201, 4209, 
ү 4309, 4320, 4351, 4364, 4508, 4516, 
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Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 

Depression] 

Deprivation [See Food Deprivation, Sen- 

sory Deprivation, Sleep Deprivation, 

Social Isolation, Water Deprivation} 

Depth Perception 3340, 3826 

Depth Psychology 4331 

Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 

tematic Desensitization тасар 

Design (Experimental) [See Experimen- 

tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 

Man Machine Systems Design] 

D (Social) [See Social Desira- 
iit 

Desires [See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 

(Perception)] 

Detention (Legal) [See Legal Detention] 

Detoxification 4614 

Developmental Age Groups [See Also 

Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 

Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 

chool Age Children, School Age Child- 

ren, Young Adults] 4032 

Developmental Differences [See Also 

Age Differences, Delayed Development] 

3437, 3724, 3816, 3817 

Developmental Stages [See Menopause, 

Puberty] 

Deviant Behavior [See Antisocial Behav- 


ior] 
Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See БОШ; 
mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
Dexterity (Physical) [See Physical Dex- 
terity] 
DOMOS tamine 3521, 3686, 3692, 
3712, 3723, 3727, 3132, 3738, 3741, 3743, 
3745, 3760, 3772, 3778, 3783, 4495, 4507 
Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 
Diagnosis [See Also Differential Diagno- 
sis, Electrocardiography, Electroence- 
phalography, Electromyo, ару, Gal- 
vanic Skin Response, Medical Diagno- 
sis, Psychodiagnosis, Peyehonisenostic 
Interview] 4326, 4923, 495 
Dialect [See Nonstandard English} 
Dialysis [See Hemodialysis} 
Diazepam 3688, 3707, 3751, 4500 
Diencephalon [See Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus) ^ Hypothalamus, Optic 
Chiasm, Thalamus 
Differential Diagnosis 4149, 4151, 4206, 
4208, 4213, 4253, 4303, 4336, 4339 
Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement 3493 
Digestive System [See Teeth (Anatomy)] 
Digestive System Disorders [See Gas- 
trointestinal Ulcers] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] 
Diptera [Sec EXORDIA 
Disadvantaged 3266, 3570, 3805, 3844, 
3858, 4629, 4710, 4725, 4790, 4793, 4917, 
4930, 4993 
Disasters [See Also Natural Disasters] 
3904, 4106 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 

mination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] 
) (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion] 


Diseases [See Disorders] 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
4153, 4154, 4165, 4338, 4342, 4569, 4575 
Displays [See Tactual Displays, Visual 
Displays] 
раче i ive Behavior [Sce Behavior Prob- 
lems] 
Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia, 
Multiple Personality] 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Perception] 
Distance Perception 3845 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distress 4131, 4320, 4354 
Distributed Practice 3304 
Distribution (Frequency) [See Frequency 
Distribution] 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
у Disturbed] 
iuretics [See Caffeine] 

Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 
Divergent Thinking 3215, 3378 
Divorce 4442, 4589 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
Dogs 3196 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 

пе 3623, 3700, 3719, 3724, 3772, 
3783, 3786 
Double Bind Interaction 4010, 4043 
Doves 3482, 3744 
Downs Syndrome 4273, 4294 
Drawing 3831, 4012, 4274, 4919 
Dream Analysis 4380 
Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 


sis] 
Dream Recall 3466 
Dreaming 4324 
Drinking (Alcohol) [Sce Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 
Drinking Attitudes [Sec Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] 
Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 
Drive [Sce Motivation] 
Driver Education 4613 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Drivers 5004, 5036 
Driving Behavior 3193, 3632, 3637, 3638, 
3643, 3717, 3749, 3961, 3964, 4419, 5034, 
5036 
ts [See Also Cole Dropouts, 
School Dropouts] 4498, 461 
lla 3528, 3581, 3585, 3596 
Drowsiness [See Sleep Onset] 
Drug Abuse [See Also Dru Addiction, 
Heroin Addiction] 3954, 3955, 3958, 
3959, 3967, 3968, 4244, 4254, 4568, 4581, 
4600, 4704 
Addiction [See Also Heroin Addic- 
tion] 3235, 4220, 4225, 4247, 4581, 4607, 
4610, 4611, 4616, 4617 
Drug Administration Methods 3746, 
4220, 4524 
[See Also Drug Ad- 


Drug Dependency 
diction, Heroin Addiction] 3684, 3700, 
3701, 3708, 3721, 3736 


3628, 3679, 3685, 3698, 
3704, 3723, 3730, 3738, 3751, 3775, 3779, 
4517, 4519, 4524, 4612 
Education 4633, 4704, 4762, 4809 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Sensitivity, 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
3195, 3521, 3620, 3621, 3625, 36277, 3628, 
3631, 3632, 3635, 3636, 3637, 3638, 3639, 
3643, 3645, 3646, 3650, 3665, 3669, 3678, 
3679, 3680, 3681, 3682, 3683, 3684, 3685, 
3686, 3687, 3688, 3689, 3691, 3692, 3693, 
3694, 3695, 3696, 3697, 3698, 3699, 3701, 
3702, 3703, 3704, 3705, 3706, 3707, 3708, 
3709, 3710, 3711, 3712, 3713, 3714, 3715, 
3716, 3717, 3718, 3720, 3721, 3722, 3723, 
3724, 3125, 3726, 3727, 3728, 3729, 3730, 
3731, 3733, 3734, 3735, 3736, 3737, 3738, 
3739, 3741, 3742, 3743, 3744, 3745, 3746, 
3747, 3748, 3749, 3751, 3752, 3753, 3754, 
3755, 3756, 3757, 3758, 3759, 3760, 3761, 
3762, 3763, 3764, 3765, 3766, 3767, 3769, 
3770, 3772, 3773, 3774, 3775, 3776, 3777, 
3778, 3779, 3780, 3781, 3782, 3783, 3784, 
do 3786, 3956, 3960, 4210, 4220, 4326, 
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Drug Potentiation 3734, 4523 
Rehabilitation 4259, 4471, 4581, 

4606, 4607, 4608, 4609, 4610, 4611, 

4613, 4614, 4615, 4616, 4617, 4618 

Drug Sensitivity 3623, 3701 

pag y 4178, 4347, 4351, 4495, 

4496, 4497, 4498, 4499, 4500, 4501, 4502, 

4503, 4504, 4505, 4506, 4507, 4508, 4509, 

4510, 4511, 4512, 4513, 4514, 4515, 4516, 

4517, 4518, 4519, 4520, 4521, 4522, 4523, 

И 4525, 4526, 4527, 4532, 4606, 4608, 


Drug Tolerance 3721, 3732, 3738, 3752, 
37: 


Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Dru, 
Addiction, Е 


1 ig Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana (Овај е) 3957, 
3959, 3961, 3962, 3963, 3964, Й 5, 4615 


Drag U Attitudes 3957, 3960, 3965, 
476, s 


Drug Withdrawal 3709, 4220, 4513 
р Withdrawal Effects 3684, 3695, 
3700, 3701, 3708, 3755, 3777 


T" See Also Related Terms] 3624, 
37 er 4319, 4502, 5056 


Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Dualism 3166, 3793, 4373 

(Response) [See Response Du- 
ration 


Bern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
ion, 

Dyads 4013, 4014, 4071, 4082, 4561 
Dying [Sce Death And Dying] 


‘3 
ee Patients [Sce Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients | У : 


Dysarthria [See Stammering, Stutterin, 
Dyskinesia е el 
4357 

Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear Disorders [See Also Tinnitus] 4988 
Childhood 


Early See Preschool A, 
Ош) [ reschool Age 

Childhood Dew 3844, 
3853, 4160, 4334 4802 € 


Experience 3472, 3474, 3537, 3539, 
In n 3651, 20, 3748, 4593 
Eating Patterns 3460, 3968, 4201, 4203, 
4362, 4730 
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Echolalia 4161 d 
Ecological Factors [See Also Pollution] 
4999 


Ecology 3872, 5005, 5047, 5058 Я 
Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 

Economy 3789, 4737 

Educable Mentally Retarded 4153, 4269, 
4271, 4272, 4279, 4288, 4421, 4603, 4721, 
4741, 4850, 4895, 4903, 4908, 4911, 4916 
Education (Driver) [See Driver Educa- 
tion 

Eds an (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
Education [See Also Related Terms] 
3855, 4683, 4685, 4695, 4697, 4698, 4728 
Educational Administration 4689, 4691, 
4696, 4703, 4708, 4711, 4714, 4719, 4726, 
4729, 4132, 4737, 4848 

Educational Aspirations 3939, 4693, 4829, 
4830, 4849, 4867, 4876, 4880, 4977, 5006 
Educational Audiovisual Aids 3837 
Educational! Background 3819, 3982, 
4118, 4634, 4647, 4654 

Educational Counseling 4653, 4690, 4862, 
4942, 4952, 4954, 4955, 4961, 4964, 4970, 


4975, 4976, 4996 
Educational Degrees 4673 
Educational! Guidance [See Educational 


Counseling] 
Educational Measurement [See Also 
Grading (Educational) 3276, 4291, 


4684, 4864, 4938, 4939, 4959, 4965, 4968, 
4969, 4971, 4972, 4974, 4992 

Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Prin- 
cipals, School Psychologists, School Su- 
perintendents, Special Éducation Teach- 
ers, Student Teachers, Teacher Aides, 
Teachers] 4653, 5009 

Educational Process [See Education] 


Educational Evaluation 4595, 
4637, 4760, 4959 
Educational Planning 4696, 


4775, 4787, 5002 

Educational Programs [See Also Foreign 
Study, Project Head Start, Upward 
Bound] 4602, 4644, 4692, 4731, 4742, 
4746, 4751, 4756, 4777, 4782, 4783, 4795, 
sheet 4799, 4800, 4869, 4877, 4897, 4926, 


Educational Psychologists [See School 
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Educational Psy: 4701 


Educational Television 4775, 4787, 4959 


EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
cephalography] 
fort [ пегру Pipe] 
Ego 4146, 4383, 4387, 4395, 4422, 4426 
Eidetic Imagery 3438, 3467, 3812 
Ejaculation [See Male Or, asm] 
EKG ( Wsiology) [See Electro- 
Erin d 
eim olitical) [See Political Elec- 
ions 
to] уе Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
on 
Electrical Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Evoked Po. 
tentials, Somatosen: Evoked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked 'otentials] 3545, 


3547, 3548, 3553, 3558, 3572, 3574, 3597, 
3649 

Electrical Brain Stimulation 3622, 3625, 
3628, 3648, 3651, 3652, 3654, 3656, 3657, 
3658, 3659, 3660, 3661, 3662, 3663, 3664, 
3723, 3738, 3763, 4358 1 
Electrical ев (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Properties] » 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 3622, 3639, 3647, 3649, 3653, 
3655, 4494 
Electrocardi у 4333 
Electroconvulsive Shock 3508, 3774 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

Electrodes 3196 


Electroencephal y 3196, 3289, 
3369, 3549, 3551, 3557, 3562, 3575, 3603, 
3607, 3640, 3685, 3688, 3714, 3728, 3767, 
4094, 4188, 4202, 4314, 4326, 4346, 4502 
Electromyography 3463 
Electrophysiology [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, peor Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked ‘Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrocardiography,  Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Evoked 
Potentials, Galvanic Skin Response, 
Skin Electrical Properties, Skin Resist- 
ance, Somatosensory Evoked Potentials, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 3544, 3562, 
3572, 3622 

Elementary Education 4719 

Elementary School Students 3570, 4277, 
4291, 4460, 4710, 4725, 4742, 4750, 4752, 
4754, 4757, 4759, 4765, 4767, 4768, 4779, 
4780, 4782, 4784, 4785, 4786, 4791, 4792, 
4806, 4813, 4814, 4815, 4818, 4820, 4823, 
4833, 4835, 4836, 4838, 4840, 4847, 4850, 
4852, 4853, 4854, 4857, 4858, 4863, 4865, 
4870, 4872, 4873, 4874, 4875, 4879, 4881, 
4886, 4896, 4898, 4901, 4907, 4908, 4915, 
4921, 4923, 4925, 4927, 4928, 4930, 4935, 
4940, 4943, 4946, 4947, 4950, 4953, 4956, 
4959, 4962, 4971, 4972, 4974, 4982, 4984 
Elementary School Teachers 4699, 4707, 
4710, 4718, 4725, 4733, 4740, 4752, 4770, 
4847, 4852, 4858, 4870, 4998 

Elementary Schools 4724 

AE Drugs [See Also Apomorphine] 


EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
myography] ) 
Emotional Adjustment [See Also Coping 
Behavior] 3856, 3945, 4087, 4166, 4337, 

4352, 4569, 4844, 4860, 4889, 5032 

Emotional Content 3436 

"name Control [See Coping Behav- 

lor 

roe Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers 

Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 

al Adjustment] 

bs ional Maturity 4036, 4219, 4588, 


Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses] 3458, 3460, 
3491, 3527, 3592, 3805, 3978, 3985, 4085, 
4182, 4333, 4428, 4842 

Emotional Stability 3305 

Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Depression. (Emotion), Distress, Emo- 
tional Trauma, Euphoria, Fear, Loneli- 
ness, Mental Confusion, Panic, Psychot- 
ic Depressive Reaction, Sufferin; 3541, 


3591, 3595, 3909, 3918, 3978, 3985, 4005, 

4069, 4182, 4431, 4449, 4612 

Emotional Trauma 4420, 5041, 5044, 

5045, 5048 

Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 

Children] 3265, 3909, 4213, 4353, 4551, 

4561, 4574, 4910, 4914, 4922 

Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 

3160, 4089 

Empathy 4051, 4098, 4372, 4404, 4429, 

4431, 4451, 4631, 4640, 4642, 4645, 4670 

Empirical Methods [See Also Observa- 

tion Methods] 3977 

Employability 5002, 5012 

Employee Absenteeism 4725 

Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 

faction] 5025 

Employee Motivation 5027 

Employee Performance Appraisal [See 

Job Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Employee Productivity 4604, 5021, 5025, 
031 

Employee Selection [See Personnel Se- 

lection] 

Employee Skills [See Clerical Secretarial 

Skills] 

Employer Attitudes 5001, 5026 

Employment [See Occupations] 

Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 

cant Interviews] 


Employment Tests 3224 
Encephalography [See Electroencepha- 
lography] 

Encephalopathies (Toxic) [See Toxic 


Encephalopathies] 

Encounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Marathon Group Therapy] 4448, 4456, 
4635, 4980 

Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 


ing] 

Endocrine Disorders [See Hypothyroid- 
ism. 

Endocrine Gland Secretion [See Adrenal 
Gland Secretion] 

Endocrine Gland Surgery [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Male Castration, Ovariectomy] 
Endocrine Glands [See Adrenal Glands, 
Pituitary Gland] 

Endocrine System [See Also Adrenal 
Glands, Pituitary Gland] 4181 
Endurance [See Physical Endurance] 
Energy Expenditure 4220 

Engineeri Psychology 4677 

Engineers 5014 

England 3997 

English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 
English] 

English Language (See Lan, 
E ment (Drugs) [See 


ation 
Sio es (School) [See School Enroll- 
ment] 
Enuresis [See Urinary Incontinence] 
Environment [See Academic Environ- 
ment, Animal Environments, Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, 
Communities, Home Environment, Ru- 
ral Environments, School Environment, 
Social Environments, Urban Environ- 
ments, Working Conditions} 
vironmental tion 3497, 5039 
Environmental Effects [See Also Heat 
Effects, Noise Effects, Temperature Ef- 
fects, Underwater Effects] 3299, 3472, 
3500, 3558, 4263, 5005, 5046 
Environmental Stress 5039, 5043 
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Enzymes [See Also Cholinesterase, Hy- 
droxylases, Monoamine Oxidases] 3690, 
3726 

Ependyma [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
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Sysiem, Brain, Brain Stem, Caudate 
ucleus, Central Nervous System, Cere- 
bellum, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ven- 
tricles, Chemoreceptors, Corpus Callo- 
sum, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Hi РОС ОР, Hypothala- 


mus, Limbic System, Mesencephalon, 
Motor Neurons, Neural Receptors, Neu- 
rons, Occipital Lobe, tic Chiasm, 


Parietal Lobe, Peripheral Nerves, Photo- 
receptors, Reticular Formation, Rods 
(Eye), Spinal Cord, Telencephalon, 
Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cor- 
tex] 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebrovascular 
Accidents, Convulsions, Dyskinesia, БЕ 
ilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Gilles De 
Tourette Disorder, Grand Mal Epilepsy, 
Нураш, Hypothalamus ions, 

inimal Brain Disorders, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Presen- 
ile Dementia, Senile Dementia, Toxic 
Psychoses] 4150, 4310 
Nest Building 3744 
Neural Lesions 3622 
Neural Receptors [See Also Chemore- 
со Photoreceptors] 3560, 3691, 
3726, 3768, 3771 
Neuroanatomy 3552 

3540, 3554, 3556, 3587, 

3669, 3690, 3699, 3703, 3721, 3724, 3726, 
3731, 3746, 3758, 3763, 3764, 3769, 3771, 
3772, 3774, 4504, 4525 
Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 


Disorders 
Recents Drugs [Sce Also Chlorpro- 


mazine, Fluphenazine, Reserpine, Sulpi- 
ride] 3176, 


90, 3698, 3734, 3735, 4: 
Disorders [See Nervous 


N 
Symen isorders] 
leurology 3341, 4203 


Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder] 
Neurons [See Also Motor Neurons, Rods 
(Eye)] 3553, 3555, 3658 : 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
Ж кышк ie Psychiatrists] 


Neurops: 4 
Nec ids M Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurology, Neuropsychol- 


о 
ЛАН [See Also Obsessive Compul- 
sive Neurosis, Traumatic Neurosis] 3261, 
4157, 4170, 4171, 4174, 4191, 4193, 4331, 
4352, 4357, 4393, 4409, 4510, 4520 
Neurosurgery [See Also Hemispherecto- 
my, Psychosurgery, Vagotomy] 4358 
N ism 3582, 4140, 4478 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates} 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Nialamide 3731 
Nictitating Membrane 3505, 3513, 3622, 
3649 
Nocturnal Teeth Grinding 4457 
Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion 
Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects 3508 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 


chological Terminolo 
Nondirective Therapy | m Client Cen- 


tered Therap’ 
Nonmetallic ts [See Helium, Oxy- 
en) 

Rouprotesstonal Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
Also California Psychological Inventory, 
Edwards PARAN Preference Schedule, 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, Fear 
Sürvey Schedule, Minn Mulüphasic 
Personality Inven, Personal Orientation 
Inventory, Psychological Screening In- 
ventory, Rod And Frame Test, Rotter 
Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal, Sensa- 
tion Seeking Scale, Sixteen. Personality 
Factors Question, State Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, Wu Self Rating Depression 
Scale] 3160, 3223, 3230, 3242, 3257, 
3258, 3263, 4002, 4121, 4140, 4157, 4237, 
5057 

Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 


NREM Sleep] 
NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonstandard English 3797 
Nonverbal Communication [See Also Eye 
Contact, Facial Expressions, Smiles] 
3373, 3998, 4061, 4398, 4428, 4429, 4452, 
4642, 4715, 4978 
Nonverbal Meaning 4061 
Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine} 
Norepinephrine 3587, 3605, 3719, 3774 
Normalization (Test) (See Test Standard- 
ization] 
Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 
Norway 4850, 4876, 4878, 4932 
Novel Stimuli lis: Stimulus Novelty] 
NREM SI 606, 3765 
Nucleic [See Adenosine] 
Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 
Ability] 
Nursery School Students 4884 
Nurses [о Also Psychiatric Nurses] 
4506, 4534, 4539, 4656, 4671 
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Nursing 3856, 4534, 4538, 4542, 4671 
Nursing Education 4539, 4641 

Nursing Students 3235, 4634, 4641, 4657, 
4944 


Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child Relations] 
Nutrition 3629, 4319 

Nutritional Deficiencies 3644, 3713 


Obedience 3899 

4362 

ives [See Aspirations] 
Objectivity 4436, 4973 

jue Rotation 3207, 4186 
Observation Methods 3174, 3175, 3184, 
3197, 3203, 4291, 4958 
Observational Learning 3383, 3422, 3442 
Observers 3197, 3296 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis 4359, 
4458 
Obsessive Compulsive Personality 4205 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Hor 

Decipital Lobe [See Also Visual Cortex] 
3576, 3603 
Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 
Occupational Adjustment 3858, 5006, 


5016 
Occupational Aspirations 3813, 4829, 
4867, 4977, 5006 

tional Attitudes 3894, 4588, 4657, 
4740, 5008, 5009, 5015 
Occupational Choice 3858, 3862, 4588, 

4639, 4655, 4679, 4700, 4756, 4849, 4945, 
4951, 4979, 4983, 5011, 5013 
Occupational Guidance 3939, 4756, 4955, 
4957, 4961, 4966, 4970, 4976, 4983, 5011, 
5012, 5013, 5015 
Occupational Interest Measures [See 
Also Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
3232, 4963, 5008 
Occupational Interests 3863, 4665, 4957, 
4966, 5005, 5014 
Occupational Preference 3862, 4133, 
4885, 5029 
Occupational Success Prediction 5029 
Occupational Therapists 4638, 4648 
Occupational Therapy 4340, 4648 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
3884, 3916, 3945, 4562, 4837, 5000, 5005, 
5007, 5008, 5010, 5021 
Oculomotor Muscles 3547 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 

Oedipal x 4409 

Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 

Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 


uents] 
фт Псегѕ (Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory P. [See Also Olfacto: 
Thresholds] 3181, 3307, 3311, 3313, 
33101 3318, 3321, 3322, 3430, 3471, 3541, 


Olfactory Thresholds 3321 

Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
Onset (Disorders) 4195, 4214 

Open Classroom Method 4786 

Open Field Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Open Field Behavior] 

Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
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tional Responses, Escaj Conditionin; 
Eyelid Conditionin, 97, 3410, 3478, 
3479, 3480, 3482, 3485, 3488, 3498, 3499, 
3510, 3511, 3516, 3543, 3621, 3655, 3661, 
3670, 3671, 3678, 3694, 3718, 3742, 3808, 
4194, Fee T | 
Operation (Surgery) [See Surge: 
Ophidiophobia 4469, 4480 $ 2 
Opiates [See Also Apomorphine, Co- 
deine, Heroin, MEE s , due 
Opinion (Public с Opinion! 
Opinion ал ise сор Change] 
Ner Questionnaires [See Attitude 
еаѕигеѕ 


Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
[See Attitudes] _ 


jates] 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 
Opossums 3552 
Optic Chiasm 3661 
Optical Aids 4535 
Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 

tometry 4537, 4546 
o Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Reading 4807 
Organic Brain Syndromes [рс Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Presenile Dementia, 
Senile Dementia, Toxic Psychoses] 4518 
Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 


Psychosurgery] 
Organizatiónil Change 4706, 4735 


Organizational Climate 4689, 4726, 5027 
Organizational Structure 4577, 4706, 
4714, 5027 

Organizations [See Also Professional 
Organizations] 3866 

Orgasm [See Female Orgasm, Male 
Orgasm] 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation EEUU 

Orienting Reflex 3612 

Orienting Responses 3303 

Originality [See Creativity] 

Orthogonal Rotation [See Also Varimax 
Rotation] 4186 

Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Treatment 4167, 4498 
Outpatients 3231, 3961, 4519 
Ovariectomy 3635 

Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 

Overpopulation 3985, 5042, 5047, 5049 
Overweight [See Obesity] 

Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxidases] 
Oxygen 3640 

Oxytocic Drugs [See Quinine] 


Pain 4079, 4466, 4547, 4565 
Pain Perception 3604, 3607, 3752 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 


Drugs] 
Paired Associate ing 3397, 3400, 
d 3440, 3834, 4313, 4330, 4345, 4784, 


Fane 3879 

aradoxical Sleep [See REM SI 
Paralysis [See Cerebral Palsy] eel 
Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 


Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing, Op- 
tometry, Pharmacology, Psychopharma- 
cology 

Paranoia (Psychosis) 4206 


Paranoid Personality 4208 

Paranoid 4174, 4191, 

4206, 4208, 4210, 4212, 4378, 4434 
fessional 


Paraprofe Personnel [See Also 
Attendants Institutions), Teacher 
Aides] 4168, 4551, 4659 
Parapsychological Phenomena 3155, 3156 
ychology [See Parapsychological 
Phenomena) 
lytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 


ic Blocking Drugs] 

ic 

Parent Chila Communication 4454 
Parent Child Relations [See Also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Relat- 
ions, Parental Attitudes] 3861, 3887, 
3901, 3912, 3920, 3946, 4088, 4104, 4114, 
4192, 4490, 4528, 4560, 4718, 4796, 4867, 
4876, 4917 
Parental Absence 
Mother Absence] 
Parental Attitudes 3887, 3920 

Parental Influence [See Parent Child 


Relations’ 
Parental ee tion 3911, 4823, 4935 


Parental Role 3905 

Parents [See Also Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Mothers, Sera 3920, 3968, 
4226, 4252, 4349, 4454, 4589, 4687, 4749, 


[See Father Absence, 


P: 
Parole 3922, 3925 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired 4330 
Partially Si 4334 
Participation Js Also Group Participa- 
tion] 3866, 3877, 3982, 4548, 5031 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
Passiveness 4510 
Pathogenesis [Sce Etiology] 

thology] 


Pathology [Sec Psyco a 
Patient tics [See Client Char- 


acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits] 
Patient History 4471, 4558 

Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, РИШ Patients, Surgi- 
cal Patients, Terminally Ш Patients] 
4541 

Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 


bilit 

Pulls Discrimination 3350, 3429, 3517 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 3209, 
4150 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 


Statistical Correlation] 

Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pederasty [See зары 

Pedophilia 4475, 44 

Peer Relations 3813, 3946, 4007, 4635, 
4783, 4844, 4854, 4856, 4862, 4867, 4873, 
4922 

Репіѕ 4390 

Penis Envy 4380 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Penology 3931, 4601 

Pentobarbital 3680, 3778, 3779 
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Pentothal [Sce IThiopentall 
Pentylenetetrazol 3720 
mencio [See Pentylenetetra- 
zol 
Peoples Ri of China 3898 

ow Ukers [See Gastrointestinal ul- 
cers 

Peptides 3540, 3645, 3742, 3782 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perc 
Perception [See Also Relat: 


4100 

Perceptual Aftereffect [See Апаттан 
Perceptual eau sy ae 3237, 3820, 
3823, 3826, 3890, 

'erceptual Discrimination [See Also Fig- 
ure Ground Discrimination, Pattern 
Discrimination] 3890 
Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


tion] 
Terms} 


ception)] 
Pi Disturbances [See Hallucina- 
tions] 
Perceptual Measures [See Also Rod And 
Frame Test| 3205, 3256, 3346, 4321, 
4965, 4972 
Pi Motor Coordination [See Also 
Physical Dexterity] 3305, 3807 
Perceptual Motor Development [е Мо- 
їог тот сеш Perceptual Develop- 
ment 
P Motor Learning [See Also 
Fine Motor Skill Learning] 3309, 3314, 
3419, 3422, 5020 
erceptual Mi 


P. 
Perceptual 
cal Dexterity, Ко! 
3205, 3567, 3640, 3733, 3996, 4153, 431 
4313, 4340, 4938, 5037 

Pi Orientation [See Spatial Or- 
ientation (Perception)] 

Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ry Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
layed Feedback, Illumination, Loudness, 
Pitch (Frequency), Senso: Feedback, 
Tactual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, 
Visual Feedback, Visual Stimulation] 
3299 

Perceptual Style 3381, 3848, 4208 
Performance 3595, 4047 

Performance Tests 3262 

Performing Arts [See Music] 

Peripheral Nerves [See Also Abducens 
Nerve] 3622 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Persistence 3984 

Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 
ality nen 

Personal Orientation Inventory 3243, 
4238, 4659, 4670 

Personal Space 3210, 3994, 4008, 4013, 
90, 4027, 4050, 4429, 4996, 5040, 5042, 
Personal Values 3924, 4141 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 4453, 4761 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 

Personality Correlates 3236, 3240, 3859, 
3942, 4101, 4123, 4669, 4723 

Personality Development 3809, 3854, 
3870, 4423, 4695 

Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Narcissistic Personality, 
Obsessive Compulsive Personality, Para- 
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noid Personality, Schizoid Personality) 
3261, 4174, 4193, 4366, 4397 


Inven, Nonprojective Personality Meas- 
ures, Personal е 
кее Personality Measures, 


Psy- 
cholo; У 


ical Screening Inventory Rod 
And Frame Test, Rorschach Test, Rot- 
ter Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal, 
Sensation Seeking Scale, Sixteen Person- 
ality Factors Question, State Trait Anxi- 
ety Inventory, "Thematic Арева 
Test, Zungs Self Rating ression 
Scale] 3208, 3225, 3234, 3252, 3255, 
4137, 4138, 4145, 4196, 4587, 5033 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 4124, 4382, 4542, 4593 
ersonality Questionnaires 


P [See Person- 
ality Measures] 

Personality [See Personality 
Measures} 

Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 


Personality Theory 3977, 4105, 4944 
Personality Traits [See Also Assertive- 
ness,  Authoritarianism, Conformity 
(Personality), Conservatism, Creativity, 
Curiosity, Defensiveness, Dependency 
(Personality), Emotional Maturity, Emo- 
tional Stability, Empathy, Extraversion, 
Femininity, Hypnotic Susceptibility, Im- 
ulsiveness, Independence Personality), 
insight, Internal External Locus ‘of 
Control, Introversion, Masculinity, Neu- 
roticism, Obedience, Objectivity, Pas- 
siveness, Persistence, Repression Sensiti- 
Sensitivity (Person- 
estibility, Toler- 
, 3604, 3612, 3872, 
3963, 3965, 3972, 3982, , 
4091, 4093, 4107, 4118, 4124, 4126, 4138, 


[See Also Job 
Applicant Interviews, Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 4659, 4736, 4841 
Personnel ment [See Also Job 
Applicant Interviews, Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction, Personnel Evaluation, 
Personnel Selection] 3919, 4733, 5027 
Personnel Selection 3258, 4720, 5001, 
5017, 5019 

Personnel Supply 4623, 5002 
Personnel Training [See Inservice Teach- 
er Education, Management Training, 
Military Training] 

Persuasive Communication 3935, 4028, 
4042, 4045, 4056, 4062, 4076, 4484, 4774 
Petit Mal Epil 4329, 4347 
Pharmacology, See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 3153, 3740, 3768 

у P Drug Therapy] 
Phenobarbital 3707, 3776 
Phenomenology 4073, 4159, 4697 


Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Thioridazine] 
Coen 


Philippines 3906 

D erred [See Also Dualism, Epis- 

temology, Existentialism, Humanism, 

Metaphysics] 3169, 3170, 3172 

PA [See Also Acrophobia, Agora- 
smorphophobia, Ophidio- 


phobia, 3917, 4258, 4359, 4465. 4474, 


habia} 3 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants] 3364, 
4; 


оссе [See Also Consonants, Pho- 
nemes, Syllables, Words (Phonetic 
Units)] 3384, 3834, 4345 

Р! 3407, 4273 

Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 


Phot: [See Also Rods (Eye)] 
3348, 3571 d : 
Physical Agility [See pase Dexterity] 
Physical Attractiveness 4021, 4081 

ical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Sexual Development, 
Speech Development] 3579, 3593, 3594, 
3806, 4272. 
Physical Dexterity 3306, 3996, 4293 

Divisions (Geographic) [See 


hy 

Dens 4083, 4144, 4361, 
4686, 4705, 4767, 4772, 4801, 4808 
iysical Endurance 3262, 3604, 4271 
ysical Exercise [See Exercise: 
Fitness 3222, 3806, 4271, 4325, 


4630. 
Physical Geography [See Geography] 
Ре Growth [See Фу с Бар: 
ment] 
Ph: Handicaps (Attit Toward) 4586, 
M 
Physical Strength 3301, 3323, 3810, 4276 
Physical Trauma [See Injuries] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Acu- 
puncture, Adrenalectomy, Dental Treat- 
ment, Heart Surgery, Hemispherectomy, 
Hemodialysis, Induced Abortion, Male 
Castration, Medical Treatment (Gener- 
al), Neurosurgery, Ovariectomy, Plastic 
Surgery, Psychosurgery, Surgery, Vago- 
tom 
Pally Handicapped 4311, 4629, 4891 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Ph [See Also Psychiatrists] 4484, 
E OS ка Aging 3871, 3909, 4542 
Ph local Arousal 3188, 3508, 3583, 
3602, 3604, 3784, 3978, 5034 
Physiological Correlates 3562, 3579, 
3592, 3593, 3594, 3733 
Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 
chology] 
Physiological Stress 3554, 3590, 3629, 
3642, 3647 х 
Physique [See Also Body Hei 
Weight, Obesity] 3301, 3806, 
Physostigmine 3685, 3765, 3766 
Piaget (Jean) 3833, 3838, 3840 
Piano [See Musical Instruments] 
Pigeons 3469, 3470, 3480, 3481, 3483, 
3487, 3489, 3493, 3495, 3498, 3501, 3504, 
3510, 3511, 3517, 3518, 3520, 3522, 3686, 
3716, 2 Jobin] 
Pigments [See Hemoglobin 
ine 3685, 3711 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 


t, Bod: 
992, 418 
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Pimozide 3650, 3690 
Pitch (Frequency) 3361, 3363, 3369, 
3370, 3412, 4318 


Pituitary Gland 3642 4 
Pituitary Hormones [See Corticotropin, 


Thyrotropin] 

Placebo 3195 

Planarians 3500 

Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery 4357 

Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets] 
Play [See Recreation] 

Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 


Play Development (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Pla: vd meo ey 
Play Therapy 4356, 4367, 4374, 
Playgrounds 4356 

Poetry 3802, 3804 

Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 

Poisons 3750 

Poland 4968 


Police Personnel 4550, 4554, 5003 

Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making! 

Political Attitudes 3896, 3924, 3926, 
3929, 3932, 4579, 4727, 4882 

Political Divisions (Geographic) [See 


Geography] 
Political pe Systems 3900 
Political Elections 3932 
Political Processes [See Also Political 
Elections, Voting Behavior] 3935, 4441 
Political Revolution 3898 
Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Elections, Political Processes, Voting 
Behavior] 
Pollution 3983 
Popularity [See Social Approval] 
Population [See Overpopulation, Popula- 
tion (Statistics)] 
Population (Statistics) [See Also Statisti- 
cal Bri 3875, 3884 
Populai Characteristics [See Demo- 
рари Characteristics] 

'opulation Control [See Birth Control] 
Population Genetics 3614 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
3512, 3521, 4293 
Postgraduate Training [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training, Clinical Psy- 
chology Internship, Medical Residency] 
Postnatal Period 3681 


Pi i Complications (Physical 
ae mpi (Physi 


Posttreatment Followup 4498 

Posture 3469, 4276, 5035, 5038 
eae (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
ials 
Potentiation 
tion] 

Power 4033, 4446 

Practice [See Also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 3400 

Practice Effects 3315, 3355, 3418, 4744, 

4766, 4803 

Praise 4046, 4491, 4871, 4971 

Predictability (Measurement) 3254 

Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 

cess Prediction] 4243, 4593, 4983 

Prediction Errors [See Type I Errors] 

Predictive Validity 3217, 3221, 3238, 

3245, 4237, 4360, 4962 

Predisposition 4183, 4232, 4341 

Preferences [See Also Food Preferences, 

Occupational Preference] 3487, 3499, 


(Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
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3508, 3787, 3842, 3861, 3940, 3979, 3992, 
4117, 4722, 5059 

Pregnancy 3591, 3753, 3773, 3943, 3949, 
3950 

Prehension [See Motor Development] 
Prejudice 3871, 4415, 4581, 4981 
Premarital Intercourse 3936 

Preschool Age Children 3184, 3239, 3249, 
3266, 3437, 3442, 3462, 3546, 3807, 3814, 
3817, 3819, 3820, 3821, 3825, 3827, 3829, 
3831, 3834, 3835, 3839, 3841, 3842, 3844, 
3845, 3850, 3851, 3852, 3860, 3861, 3864, 
3867, 3892, 3899, 4165, 4307, 4323, 4334, 
4468, 4474, 4495, 4769, 4781, 4790, 4798, 
4805, 4820, 4821, 4879, 4915, 4924, 4949, 
4965 

Preschool Education 4769, 4790, 4798, 
4802 

Presenile Dementia [See Also Alzheim- 
ers Disease] 4332 
Presentation Methods 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
4352, 4550, 4554, 4599, 4704 

Pride 3957 

Primacy Effect 3418 

Primary Mental Health Prevention 4947 
Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 

Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Ba- 
boons, Chimpanzees, Monkeys] 3740 
Prisoners [See Also Prisoners of War] 
4066, 4099, 4233, 4253, 4261, 4577, 4579, 
4585, 4592, 4593, 4602 

Prisoners Dilemma Game 4025, 4264 
Prisoners of War 3915 

Prisons 4579, 4585, 4599, 4601 

Privacy 4989, 5042, 5049 

Privileged Communication 4643, 4667 
Proactive Inhibition 3401, 3451, 3785 
Probability [See Also Response Proba- 
bility, Statistical Eom 3380 
су Learning 3395, 3398, 3399, 


Probation 4219, 4590 

Problem Drinking 4242, 4245, 4257 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Group Problem Solv- 
ing] 3386, 3387, 3389, 3850, 4094, 4113, 
4158, 4278, 4710, 4795, 4805, 4871, 4884 
Process Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


nia] 
(Employee) [See Employee 


Productivity 
Productivity] 
полы Certification 4644, 4711, 
Professional Communication [See Ѕсіеп- 
tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation 4627, 4892, 
4998, 5004 
Professional Contribution 3279, 3318, 
3438, 3464, 3519, 3531, 4155, 4180, 4197, 
4371, 4378, 4379, 4811 
Professional Criticism 3292, 3444, 4008, 
4282, 4283, 4284, 4289, 4292, 4297, 4512, 
4554, 4571, 4623, 4703, 5050 
Professional Criticism Reply 3270, 4285 
Professional Ethics 3194, 4472, 4489, 
4492, 4543, 4643, 4667, 4989 
HE sa ing 4644 

fessional Meeti; And S ia 
4418, 5042 эч ане 


[See Stimulus 


Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
4619, 4620, 


0 
Professional Referral 4236, 4575, 4592 
Professional Standards 4485, 4489, 4648 


Profiles (Measurement) 3231 
Profoundly Mentally etarded 3237, 
4267, 4463, 4909 
terone 3744 
is 4335, 4407 


Program Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Planning 


Programed 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 

ing Languages (Computer) [See 
Computer P: ing Languages] 


rogrami 
PE (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 


Project Head Start 4949 
Proj 
Projecti 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Rorschach Test. Thematic 
AU tion Test] 3260, 3424, 3682, 
4151, 4157, 4223 
Projective Techniques [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique, Human гише Drawing, Projec- 
tive Personality Measures, Rorschach 
Test, Thematic А dps Test] 4593 
Projective Tests f 'ojective Tech- 
niques] 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promiscuity [See rostitution] 
Pronunciation 3302 

olol 3627, 3687, 3733, 3751, 3767 
Prose [See Also Biography] 4822 
Prostitution 3945 
Protein Metabolism 3712 
Proteins [See Hemoglobin, Immunoglo- 
bulins] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 
Psychiatric 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric tions (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Pone Disorders [See Mental Disor- 

ers] 
Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
POE d Admission Єт ya 
Psy lospital Pafas so 
Therapeutic Community] 4568, 4663 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff 4217, 4570 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Commitment (Psychiatric), Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission] 3238, 41 7, 4181, 
440, 4567, 4570, 4576, 4661 
Psychiatric Nurses 3251 
Psychiatric 3231, 3251, 3254, 
3961, 4030, 4137, 4167, 4168, 4177, 4180, 
4184, 4186, 4194, 4196, 4198, 4200, 4201, 
4216, 4217, 4363, 4433, 4467, 4501, 4503, 
4508, 4540, 4568, 4571, 4576, 4591, 4663 
Psychiatric Training 4661, 4663 
3251, 4627, 4651, 4663, 

4681, 4699 


(Process) [See 
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Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Forensic Psychiatry] 3171, 4348, 4643, 
4667 
Psychic [See Imipramine] 

Psy ysis [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis] 3159, 3172, 4364, 4365, 4366, 4370, 
4311, 4373, 4375, 4316, 4378, 4379, 4380, 
4381, 4383, 4384, 4386, 4388, 4389, 4390, 
4391, 4392, 4393, 4394, 4395, 4396, 4399, 
4400, 4401, 4405, 4406, 4409, 4410, 4411, 
4413, 4414, 4418, 4420, 4422, 4425, 4426, 
4427, 4430, 4432, 4434, 5048 
Psychoanalysts 4370, 4401 
Psychoanalytic ичк е 3801, 3802, 
3803, 3804, 4376, 4381, 4395, 4413 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Also Ego, Oedipal Complex, Uncon- 
scious (Personalit Factor)] 4379, 4387 
Psychoanal, ‘Theory 3155, 3159, 3172, 
3923; 4370, 4379, 4387, 4400, 4410, 4420, 
442 

Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


lysis] 
Peychodiagnosis [See Also Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview] 3182, 3220, 3261, 4147, 
4151, 4158, 4168, 4175, 4176, 4177, 4193, 
4196, 4197, 4213, 4214, 4217, 4219, 4223, 
4238, 4252, 4261, 4279, 4301, 4320, 4329, 
4515, 4574, 4580, 4592, 4669, 4946, 4972 
Psychodi: Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
тубын eroi git 
ѕусі iagnostic ogies, 
J chodiagnostic interview ahs, 4682 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies 4149, 4154, 
Psychodrama 4416, 4423 
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Ps; is [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, In- 
tellectual Development, Language De- 
velopment, Moral Development. егсер- 
tual Development, Personality Develop- 
ment, Psychosocial Development, 
Speech Development] 
Psycholi 3792, 3793 
Psychological Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 
Psychological Screening Inventory 3213 
Psychological Stress 3454, 3618, 3861 
Termi 


Psychological шю 4268 
Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 


ogists, School тсс Social Psy- 
c Ed 3251, 4484, 4628, 4647, 9, 
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Psychology [See Also Applied Psycholo- 
g Comparative Psychology Depth 
Sy sycl 


chology, Educational hology. 
Eogena Psychology, Industrial Psy- 
chology, athematical Psychology, 


Medical Psychology, Neuro chology, 
Social Psychology] 3152, 3164, 31 
3173, 4623 

Psychometrics 3290 

Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 

Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Psy (See Neurosis] 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 


Psy 4147, 4156, 4157, 424 
4252, 4407 

Psychopathy 4169 

Psy 


Psychophy Measurement 3282, 3307, 
3311, 3321, 3322, 3367 
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Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 
chosexual Behavior [See Also Bisexu- 
ality, Erection (Penis), Female Orgasm, 
Fetishism, Heterosexuality, Homosexu- 
ality, Impotence, Lesbianism, Male Ho- 
mosexuality, Male Orgasm, Masturba- 
tion, Pedophilia, Premarital Intercourse, 
Prostitution, Sex Roles, Sexual Devia- 
tions, Sexual Function Disturbances, 
Transsexualism] 3874, 3937, 3940, 3941, 
805 3943, 3946, 3949, 3953, 4143, 4475, 
4 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute Schizophrenia, Childhood Psy- 
chosis, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Manic Тергев, 
sive Psychosis, Paranoia (Psychosis), 
Paranoid Schizophrenia, Psychotic De- 
ressive Reaction, Бовина Тохіс 
sychoses] 3261, 4138, 4170, 4171, 4178, 
4183, 4193, А00. 4509, 4510, 4520, 4521 


Psychosocial soe pe [See о 
Childhood Play Development. Personal- 
ity Development] 3852, 863, 4051, 4877, 


4916 
Psychosocial itation [ү Also 
Vocational Rehabilitation] 4. 60, 4578, 
4589, 4590, 4594, 4605, 460! 
Psychosocial Resocialization 4540 
Psychosomatic Disorders 4343 
Psychosurgery 3676, 4363, 4543 
Counseling 


Psychotherapeutic [See Also 
Family Therapy] 4407, 4941 
Psychotherapetitic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 

Psy Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Outcomes 3238, 4377, 


4382, 4407, 20, 4438, 4440 
Processes [See Also 


4382, 4383, 4384, 4386, 4388, 4389, 4390, 
4391, 4394, 4395, 4396, 4397, 4398, 4399, 
4400, 4404, 4405, 4406, 4411, 4417, 4422, 
4428, 4429, 4432, 4456, 4486, 4539, 4557, 
4630, 4640, 4642, 4670, 4996 
Resistance 4413 

ic Techniques [See Also 
Dream Analysis, rgo) 3171, 
4353, 4368, 4412, 441 , 4424, 4437, 4561, 
4564, 4604, 4605, 5012 


Psy: Transference 4392, 
4393, 4413, 4432 
Psychotherapist 


‘Trainees [See Therapist 
Psychotherapists [See Also Psychoana- 


[See Also Brief Packet 
erapy, Chil Psychotherapy, ient Cen- 
х ce ail sis, En- 
ily ies 
„ Group Psychotherapy, Hypnothera- 
Be Individual a агаћоп 
oup Therapy, Psy- 
choanalysis, Psychodrama,, 
pete ‘Counseling, Reali 
erapeutic Com 
Analysis] 4149, 4351, 435 
4419, 4487, SE 4588 


Puberty 3810 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Services 4552 
Public Opinion 3933, 4030 
Public School к 4704, 4912 
Public Speaking 44 
Pulse (Arterial) [Sce Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment 3297, 3417, 3491, 3509, 
3718, 4018, 4022, 4605 
Pupil Dilation 3619 
Puromycin 3720 ; 
Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 


Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] ў 
Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 

Quinine 3484 


Quinine Sulfate [See Quinine] 


Rabbits 3505, 3513, 3545, 3622, 3649, 

3660, 3674, 3742 SO 

Race (Anthropological) [See Also uca- 

sians, Negroes] 3416, its 

Race Attitudes [See Also Ethnocentrism] 

4809, 4857, 4869, 4994 

Racial Differences 3209, 3239, 3264, 

3797, 3862, 3876, 3922, 3925, 3926, 4040, 

4055, 4249, 4253, 4435, 4751, 4823, 4830, 

4858, 4935, 4984, 5026 

Racial Discrimination 3892 

Racial Integration pe Also School 

Integration ( acial)] 3888, 4751 

Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 

I NOTA (Racial)] 

та ical Movements [See Political Revo- 
ution 

Rage [See Anger] 

Rapid Eye Movement 3548 

ged Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 

lee 

Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 

as Learning 3512, 3516, 3624, 3743, 
Rating Scales 3182, 3247, 4149, 4200, 

4372, 4540, 4688 

Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 

Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 

Rats 3177, 3190, 3195. 3318, 3472, 3473, 

3474, 3478, 3479, 3484, 3488, 3490, 3491, 

3492, 3494, 3496, 3497, 3499, 3502, 3506, 

3507, 3508, 3509, 3512, 3514, 3516, 3519, 

3521, 3523, 3524, 3531, 3554, 3558, 3577, 

3587, 3590, 3592, 3620, 3621, 3623, 3626, 


3639, 3641, 3642, 3644; 3645, 3648, 3650, 
3651, 3653, 3654, 3656, 3658, 3659, 3661, 


3677, 3678, 3683, 3684, 3685, 3687, 3689, 
3690, 3691, 3692, 3693, 3695, 3696, 3697, 
3700, 3701, 3702, 3706, 3707, 3708, 3709, 


3762, 3763, 3766, 3769, 3771, 3772, 3773, 
3774, 3775, 3716, 3777, 3780, 3781, 3782, 
3783, 3786 

Ravens Progressive Matrices 3212 
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Reaction Time 3302, 3312, 3317, 3332, 
3352, 3358, 3362, 3373, 3421, 3446, 3462, 
3617, 3751, 3810, 4191, 4241, 4262, 5036 
Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions 

кокс Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 

Me (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 

Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading] 3302, 3846, 4956 

Reading Ability 3822, 4286, 4295, 4821, 
4928 

Reading Achievement 4535, 4807, 4814, 
4815, 4896, 4935, 4948 

Reading Comprehension 3250, 3439, 
3550, 4793, 4818, 4833, 4896, 4985 
Reading Disabilities 4265, 4282, 4283, 
4284, 4285, 4289, 4292, 4297, 4716, 4896 
Reading Education 4707, 4743, 4776, 
4786, 4788, 4793, 4807, 4821, 4896 
Reading Materials 3411, 4776, 4818, 
4857 

Reading Measures 3224, 3250, 4948, 
4986 

Reading Skills 3439, 3807, 4743, 4776, 
4786, 4791, 4898, 4915, 4930 

Reading Speed 4776, 4793 

Realty 4376, 4387, 4395 

Reality Therapy 4437, 4594 

Reasoning [See Also Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, Inference] 4839 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 

Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall] 
3394, 3396, 3400, 3401, 3405, 3407, 3408, 
3412, 3415, 3423, 3427, 3433, 3436, 3438, 
3440, 3443, 3444, 3450, 3464, 3817, 3827, 
3828, 3835, 4047, 4339, 4789 

Recency Effect 3394, 3418 

коко. (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
tors 

Recidivism 4360, 4433, 4580, 4589, 4593, 
4599, 4602 

Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy 4474 
Reciprocity 4002, 4038, 4048 

Recognition (Learning) 3320, 3375, 3405, 
3413, 3415, 3416, 3420, 3421, 3424, 3426, 
3428, 3430, 3444, 3446, 3452, 3835 
Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 

Recorders (Tape) [See Tape Recorders] 
Recovery (Disorders) 4159 

Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
lion, Gambling, Sports, Summer Camps 
(Recreation), Swimming] 4124, 4545, 
4584, 4596 


EE (Recreation)] 

Red 

Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 


Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 


Responses] 
Reflexes [See Also Flexion Reflex, Ori- 
спав Reflex, Startle Reflex] 3532, 3622, 


Reformatories 4577, 4595 
Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 


Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 


Xx 


cational Rehabilitation] 4362, 4580, 
4583, 4586, 4597, 4599, 4626, 4678 E 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 


Workshops] : T 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, External Rewards, 


Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Negative Rein- 
forcement, Positive Reinforcement, 
Praise, Punishment, Reinforcement 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, Re- 
wards, Secondary Reinforcement, Self 
Reinforcement, осы Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 3163, 3297, 3410, 3417, 
3457, 3503, 3576, 3722, 3808, 4022, 4194, 
4241 
Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 
Reinforcement Amounts 3507, 35 16, 4071 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
деша ны 3410, 3417, 3456, 3462, 
3479, 3483, 3487, 3490, 3491, 3511, 3516, 
3518, 3520, 3523, 3667, 3675, 3678, 3686, 
3692, 3739 
Relapse (Disorders) 4478 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relaxation 3461 
Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Thera, 
Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 
Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religiosity 4222 
Religious Affiliation [See Also Christiani- 
y Islam, Judaism] 4222 

eligious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
Islam, Judaism, Religiosity, Religious 
Affiliation] 3155, 3891 
Religious Personnel [See Missionaries] 
рои Practices [See Also Faith 
Healing] 3921, 4107 
REM [Sce Rapid Eye Movement] 
REM Sleep 3531, 3546, 3597, 3606, 3765, 
4215, 4216 
Remedial Reading 4265, 4282, 4284, 
4285, 4286, 4292, 4297, 4915, 4930 
Remembering [See Retention] 
Repetition (Compulsive) [See Compul- 
sive Repetition] 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Rej ly] 
Repression Sensitization d 84 
Reptiles [See Crocodilians, Turtles] 
Research [See Experimentation] 
eae Design [See Experimental De- 
sign, 
Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 
Reserpine 3625, 3747 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 
Reside 
Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 
Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses] 4493, 4566, 4574, 4910 
ic) [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Resistance] 


Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
Respiration 3306, 3589, 3600, 3605, 3608, 
3640, 3694 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
feine| 
ВРУ Conditioning [See Classical 
ашо ык 3557 
Response 
pus Bias 3195, 3252, 3360, 3424, 
Response Duration 3481 
Response ition 
R Frequency 3481, 3493, 3495, 
3520, 3675, 3683 
Response Generalization 3489, 3814 
Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
Ron Latency 3294, 3424, 3459, 
3478, 3481, 3501, 3515, 3819 
Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 
onse Time, Reaction Time, Response 
Amplitude, Response Duration, Re- 
sponse Frequency, Response Generali- 
zation, Response Latency, Response 
Probability, Response Set, Response 
Variability] 3294 
Response Probability 3297 
Response Set 3252, 3317, 4001 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability 3252, 3479, 3483 
Responses [See Also Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioned Respon- 
ses, Conditioned Suppression, Emotion- 
al Responses, Orienting Responses] 4096 
Responsibility 3868, 3877, 4017, 4031, 
4039, 4044, 4886, 5003, 5012 
Retaliation [See Reciprocity] 
Retardation (Mental) [See 
dation] 
Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 
Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning)] 3413, DIO 
3570, 3766, 3825, 4345, 4759, 4764, 4779, 
4791, 4794, 4836, 4911, 4928, 4971 
Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
еле (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing) 
Reticular Formation 3548, 3661 
Retina [See Also Rods (Eye)] 3343, 3472 
Retinal 1 3335 
Retirement 3889, 4087, 5000 
Retroactive Inhibition 3403, 3419, 3443, 
3785 
Reversal Shift Learning 3388, 3486, 3494, 
3832 
Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Revolutions (Political) [See Political Rev- 
olution] 
Rewards [See Also External Rewards] 
3499, 3598, 4018, 4846 
Rigidity (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions 
Risk Taking [See Also Gambling] 3964, 
3993, 4040, 4125, 4169, 4948 
Ritalin [See Methylphenidate} 
Rites (Nonreligious) 4159 Ў 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites of Passage [See Marriage Rites] 
Rituals (Nonreligious) [See Rites (Nonre- 
ligious)] 
tuals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices] 


ental Retar- 
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Robbery [See Theft] 

Rod And Frame Test 4208 

Rodents [See Also Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 

Hamsters, Mice, Rats] 3486 

Rods (Eye) 3348 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 

Role Conflicts 3916, 4224, 5026 

Role Expectations 3891, 4014, 4681 

Role Perception 3811, 3891, 4264, 4733 

Role Playing 3868, 4266, 4467 

Roles [See Also Parental Role, Sex 

Roles] 3889, 3895, 4714, 4892 

Rorschach Test 3914, 4215 

Rotary Pursuit 3315, 3751 

хона Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal 
250 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 

Running 3306, 3308, 3617, 4772 

Rural Environments 3841, 3900, 3970, 

4240, 4845, 4867 


Saccharin 3484, 3730, 3776 
Safety [See Highway od 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimufation] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 4103, 4571, 4689, 
4708, 4827, 4859, 4862, 5000, 5032 

Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 3162, 3285, 3287 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Schizoid Personality 4212 

Schizophrenia [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schi- 
zophrenia] 3178, 3238, 4148, 4151, 4157, 
4166, 4172, 4173, 4174, 4180, 4182, 4185, 
4189, 4197, 4200, 4206, 4207, 4209, 4215, 
4216, 4368, 4506, 4507, 4512, 4514, 4567 
Schizophrenogenic Family 4212 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

ESS Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude 

School Achievement [See 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 3813, 4126, 4844, 
4863, 4878, 4885, 4888, 4889 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also School 
Principals, School Superintendents] 
4644, 4703, 4709, 4717, 4722, 4729 
School Age Children 3214, 3239, 3242, 
3249, 3256, 3262, 3265, 3266, 3298, 3304, 
3340, 3342, 3382, 3383, 3410, 3417, 3424, 
3427, 3437, 3438, 3439, 3456, 3460, 3546, 
3551, 3609, 3614, 3794, 3797, 3806, 3807, 
3810, 3814, 3816, 3817, 3818, 3822, 3823, 
3827, 3828, 3829, 3830, 3831, 3832, 3834, 
3836, 3837, 3839, 3840, 3841, 3843, 3845, 
3846, 3848, 3851, 3852, 3859, 3860, 3864, 
3868, 3869, 3878, 3885, 3887, 3892, 3896, 
3899, 3900, 3914, 3926, 3971, 3984, 3986, 
3997, 3998, 4041, 4051, 4063, 4078, 4094, 
4097, 4122, 4150, 4153, 4165, 4213, 4219, 
4241, 4272, 4278, 4281, 4288, 4290, 4295, 
4298, 4299, 4300, 4308, 4310, 4311, 4318, 


Academic 


xxi 


4323, 4346, 4468, 4490, 4495, 4499, 4521, 
aoe 4551, 4559, 4781, 4890, 4924, 4931, 
School Attendance 4564, 4725 
School Counselors 4658, 4668, 4670, 
4675, 4679, 4706, 4717, 4721, 4954, 4970 
School Di 4690 
School Enrollment [See Also School 
Attendance] 4644, 4942 
School Environment 4714, 4845 
mu Integration (Racial) 4758, 4858, 
Зака Learning 4769, 4779, 4825, 4911, 
1 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Principals 4704, 4719, 4724, 4733 
School Psychologists 4998 
School Readiness 3844 
School Superintendents 4719 
Schools [See Colleges, 
Schools] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences} 
Science Education 4759, 4779, 4832, 4861 
Sciences [See Anthropology, Applied 
Psychology, Biochemistry, Chemistry, 
Child Psychiatry, Comparative Psychol- 
ogy, Educational Psychology, Engineer- 
ing Ferca Epidemiology, Forensic 
Psychíatry, Geography, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Mathematical ^ Psychology, 
Medical Psychology, Medical Sciences, 
Neuroanatomy, Neurochemistry, Neu- 
rology, Neuropsychology, Psychiatry, 
Psychology, Psychopathology, Social 
Psychology, Social Sciences, Sociology, 
Surgery] 
Scien fic Communication [See Also Pro- 


fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
А ] 3788, 3977, 


Elementary 


chological Terminolo; 

4558, 4619, 4620, 4621, 4622, 4649, 4650, 
4662, 4677 

Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 


Scopolamine 3705, 3706, 3739 
lamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 
Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 
Scoring (Testing) 3214, 3218, 3229, 4213, 
4248, 4973 
Scotopic Stimulation 3343 
Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sea Gulls 3770 
Secondary Education 4990 
Secondary Reinforcement 4780, 4797 
Secretarial Personnel 4732 
Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills] 
Secretion (Gland) [See Also Adrenal 
Gland Secretion] 3471, 4148 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Sedatives [See Also Amobarbital, Atro- 
pine, Barbital, Chlorpromazine, Halo- 
tidol, Heroin, Pentobarbital, Pheno- 
Pons Reserpine, Scopolamine, Thio- 
ntal] 3728 
tion (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 
Seizures [See Convulsions] 
Selected Readings 3455 
Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] è 
Selection Tests [See Also Psychological 
Screening Inventory] 4670, 5019 
Selective Attention 3329, 3464, 3565, 
3566 


Selective Breeding 3528 
Self Actualization 3234, 3870, 4116, 4610, 
4634, 4670 к 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 
3208, 3234, 3242, 3255, 3862, 3937, 4004, 
4052, 4088, 4128, 4139, 4184, 4185, 4437, 
4448, 4562, 4583, 4624, 4690, 4697, 4800, 
4830, 4842, 4874, 4877, 4883, 4886, 4927, 
4953, 4967, 4981, 4987, 5033 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 
Self Control 3456, 3601, 3876, 4476 
Self Disclosure 3903, 4002, 4007, 4048, 
4116, 4239, 4428, 4878 
Self Esteem 3230, 3305, 3380, 3395, 
3813, 3854, 3887, 3916, 4026, 4029, 4033, 
4046, 4065, 4113, 4129, 4145, 4629, 4777, 
4792, 4802, 4840, 4922, 4940, 5010 
Self Evaluation 3921, 4065, 4110, 4440, 
4635, 4738, 4829 
Self Image [See Self Conce t] 
Self Perception 3395, 3969, 3981, 3983, 
3986, 3991, 4017, 4018, 4033, 4042, 4062, 
4084, 4092, 4129, 4184, 4270, 4431, 4721, 
4783 


Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 3480, 3679 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation 3639, 3652, 3656, 3658, 
3664, 3689, 3722, 3723, 3738, 3763, 4485 
Semantic Differential 3255, 3264, 3796, 
4043, 4089, 5059 

Semantics 3221, 3393, 3396, 3426, 3437, 
3448, 3850, 4080, 4301, 4330, 4345 
Senescence [See A; ed] 

Senile Dementia 4332 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 

Sensation [See Perception] 

Sensation Seeking Scale 3233, 3612 
Sense Organ Disorders [See Anosmia, 
Color Blindness, Ear Disorders, Eye 
Disorders, Tinnitus] 

Sense Organs [See Retina, Rods (Eye)] 
Sensitivity (Drugs) [See Dru; Sensitivity] 
Sensitivity (Personality) 4676 


Sensorimotor Measures 3237, 4938 
Sensory Adaptation [See Also Orientin, 
Reflex, Orienting Res onses] 3341, 3345 
Sensory Deprivation 3164 

Sensory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Visual Feedback] 3504 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Sensory Neurons [See Rods (Eye) 
Sentence Comprehension Cae 3420, 
3425, 3800 

Sentence Structure 3360, 3379, 3425, 
3847, 4985 

Sentences 3437 

еа (Marital) [See Marital Sepa- 
ration 

Separation Anxiety 4671 

Sephardim [See Judaism] 

— (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions, 

Sequential Learning 4287 

Serial Learning 3412, 3427, 3827, 4173 
шеш 3554, 3631, 3669, 3746, 3763, 


Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 3702, 3715, 3763 5 
Serpasil [See Reserpine] 
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Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 3237, 4267, 
4273, 4566, 4603, 4909, 4924 К 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Education 4549, 4746, 4809, 4914 
Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estro- 

ens, Progesterone, Testosterone] 

Ex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Roles 3244, 3870, 3884, 3919, 3938, 
3946, 3952, 4069, 41 12, 4139, 4224, 4415, 
4450, 4645, 4817, 4897, 4963, 5007, 5008, 
5056 

Sex [See Also Related Terms] 3475 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 3936, 3947, 3949, 4761 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Development 4190, 4419 

Sexual Deviations [See Also Fetishism, 
Pedophilia, Transsexualism] 3874, 4577, 
4578, 4585 

Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Impotence] 4549 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Pre- 
marital Intercourse] 

Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Sexual Reproduction 3953 

Sexuality 3874, 4190 

Shame [See Guilt] 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheltered Wi 4461, 4598, 4604 
Shock 3463, 3488, 3491, 3629, 3642, 
3706, 4025, 4079 

Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Short Term Memory 3394, 3404, 3407, 
3411, 3439, 3441, 3449, 3712, 4164, 4173, 
4229, 4834, 4934 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 
Psychotherapy] 
etes: Тыйын [See American Indi- 
ans 
Sibling Relations 3860, 3912, 4007 
Siblings [See Also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Monozygotic Twins, Tri lets] 4224, 4559 
Side Effects (Drug) [: Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug De ndency, Dru 
Pra uina Heroin ddiction] 3966 


Sight Vocabulary 4788 


Signal Detection ею 3329, 
3347, 3368, 3370, 3373, 357. ; 419) 


Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
peregi (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity] 
Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Markov Chains, Мана 
Modeling] 3749, 4060, 4744 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
заве гре 4061 
ixteen Personality 
3233, 4253, 4636 
Size 3475 
Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size 
RES (Crow) [See GA Size] : 
ize Discrimination [See Also А, 
onan [See Also pparent 


Factors Question 


Skill Learning [See Also Fine Motor 
Skill Learning] 4805 

Skills [See Ability] 

Skin (Anatomy) 3806 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Electrical Properties [See Also Skin 
Resistance] 3610 

Skin Resistance 3303, 3610, 3612, 3615, 
3616, 4482 

Skin Temperature 3589, 3598, 3609 
Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 3175, 3204, 3289, 35. 7, 3597, 
3599, 3610, 3725, 3728, 4220 

Sleep Deprivation 3531, 3592, 3599, 
4215, 4216 

Sleep Disorders [See Insomnia, Narco- 
lepsy] 

Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 

Sleep Onset 3599, 3728 

Slow Learners 3265 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion] 

Smiles 3997, 3998 

ae (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 
in, 

Snake Phobia [See Ophidio hobia] 
Social Acceptance 4 61, 4865, 4916, 4927 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment 

Social Adjustment 4296, 4354, 4844, 4889. 
Social Approval 4072, 4136, 4690 

Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Arguments, Assistance (Social Behav- 
ior), Attack Behavior, Attribution, Char- 
itable Behavior, Collective Behavior, 
Competition, Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformit (Personality), Cooperation, 
Criticism, Double Bind Interaction, Eye 
Contact, Friendship, Gambling, Group 
Discussion, Group на Стоц 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Involvement, Job 
рш Interviews, Leadership, Lead- 
ership Style, Participation, Peer Relat- 
ions, Praise, Psychodia ostic Interview, 
рец Responsibility, Risk Tak- 
ing. Social Acceptance, Social Adjust- 
ment, Social Approval, Social Dating, 
Social Drinking, Social Facilitation, 
Social Interaction, Social Perception, 
Social Reinforcement, Threat Postures, 
Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal Rein- 
кеше Violence, War] 3979, 3990, 


Social Casework 4560, 4561, 4563, 4564 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 3884 

Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
ARTE Class] 3382, 3866, 3901, 4876, 


Social Dating 3888, 3944 
Social Deprivation [See Social Isolation] 
Social Desirability 4070, 4118 

Social Drinking 4257 


ay 


Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communities, Environmental 
Adaptation, Home Environment, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, Ur- 
ban Environments, Working Conditions] 
3878, 5046 
Social Equality 3244, 4111, 4751 
Social Facilitation 3997, 4082 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 3952 

ocial Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Criticism, 
Power, Prejudice, Social Approval, So- 
cial Desirabilit , Social Values, Supersti- 
tions] 4009, 4011, 4070, 4694, 5053 
Social Interaction [See Also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Charitable 
Behavior, Collective Behavior, Conflict, 
Cooperation, Double Bind Interaction, 
Eye Contact, Friendship, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Group Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Job Applicant Inter- 
views, Participation, Peer Relations, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social Dat- 
ing, Violence, War] 3602, 4008, 4043, 
4087, 4108, 4220, 5041 
гош Isolation 3474, 3536, 3537, 3539, 

45 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 3857 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
Social Mobility 4693, 4823 
Social Movements [See Also Womens 
Liberation Movement] 4349 
Social Perception [See Also Attribution] 
3162, 3183, 3268, 3799, 3887, 3894, 3914, 
3922, 3923, 3932, 3984, 3987, 4015, 4016, 
4017, 4018, 4020, 4023, 4024, 4026, 4029, 
4030, 4033, 4034, 4037, 4049, 4050, 4052, 
4053, 4054, 4059, 4060, 4075, 4080, 4081, 
4110, 4382, 4404, 4429, 4452, 4629, 4663, 
4723, 4783, 4865, 4939 
Social Processes [See Human Migration, 
Racial Integration, School Integration 


(Racial), Social Isolation, Social Mobili- 
ty, Socialization] 

ocial Psychologists 4654 
Social Psychology 3931, 3974, 3975, 


3976, 3977, 3988, 3990, 4155 

Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 

Verbal Reinforcement] 3984, 4467, 4873 

Social Sciences рс Also Anthropology, 

Applied Psychology, Comparative Psy- 

chology, Educational Psyc ology, Engi- 

nées Psychology, Industrial Psycholo- 

р, athematical Psychology, Medical 
sychology, N 

ogy, Social Psychology, Sociology] 4677 

Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 

Middle Class, Social Class] 3527 

Social Values 3871, 3902, 3924 

Social Work [See Social Casework] 

Social Workers 3251, 4563 

Socialization 3882, 3901, 4090, 4166, 

4693 

Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 

ta; 


вей] 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 


europsychology, Psychol- 
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ture о, Ethnic Identity, Marriage 
Rites] 3794, 3913, 3938, 3972, 4239, 4343 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Income 
Level, Lower Class, Middle Class, Social 
Class] 3220, 3226, 3427, 3819, 3862, 
3918, 3927, 4166, 4308, 4576, 4693, 4836, 
4880, 4935, 4993, 5058 
Sociograms 4052 
Sociology 4626 
Sociometric Tests 4000 
Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal] 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 3546, 
3607, 3625, 3661, 3762, 3767 
Somesthetic Perception [See Pain Per- 
ception, Tactual Perception] 
Somesthetic Stimulatioa [See Tactual 
Stimulation] 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 
South America 4166, 4576, 4880 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception} 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) 3312, 
3331, 3332, 3359, 3381, 3500, 3831 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Depth Per- 
ception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 3331, 3337, 
3338, 3339, 3353, 3551, 3836, 4295, 4825, 
5043 
Special Education 4301, 4582, 4709, 
4711, 4712, 4716, 4741, 4784, 4850, 4888, 
4889, 4890, 4891, 4894, 4895, 4897, 4898, 
4899, 4900, 4901, 4902, 4903, 4904, 4905, 
4907, 4908, 4909, 4911, 4912, 4914, 4916, 
4917, 4918, 4919, 4920, 4921, 4922, 4923, 
4924, 4925, 4926, 4929, 4931, 4932, 4934, 
4936, 4937, 4968, 4974, 4995 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 
Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 
re Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion 
Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 
Special Education Students 4893, 4910, 
4918, 4936, 4937 
Special Education Teachers 4699, 4709, 
4712, 4718, 4739, 4892 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 

ace Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion 
Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
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Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 

lation (Speech), Pronunciation] 3476, 

3790 

Speech Development 4273, 4303 

Disorders [See Also Articulation 

Disorders, Echolalia, Stammering, Stut- 

tering] 4150, 4275, 4303 

Speech Perception 3358, 3359, 3360, 

TUR 3412, 3416, 3830, 3851, 4302, 4306, 

Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 

Synthetic Speech] 

Speech Therapy 4303, 4531, 4532 

Speed [See Velocity] 

Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 

Spelling 4296 

Spinal Cord 3552, 3672 

uy Personality [See Multiple Personal- 

it 

Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 

Spontaneous Recovery (Learning) 3201, 

3303, 3435 

Sports [See Also Swimming] 3198, 3310, 

4068, 4088, 4115, 4135, 36], 4686 

Spouses [See Also Wives] 3917, 3941, 

4061, 4195, 4385, 4549, 4628, 5032 

Spreading Depression 3633 

Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 

Stability] 

Stammering 4531 

Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 

ardization] 

Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 

al Standards] 

Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 3226, 

4323, 4965 

Startle Reflex 3592, 3702, 3755 

State Trait Anxiety Inventory 3236 

Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 

Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 

ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Frequency 

Distribution, Mean, Ob! igue Rotation, 

Orthogonal Rotation, redictability 

(Measurement), Statistical Measure- 

ment, Statistical Probability, Statistical 

Tests, Variability Measurement, Vari- 

max Rotation] 3185, 3211, 3214, 3271, 

3277, 3285, 3287, 3288, 3290, 3545 

Statistical Correlation 3233, 3267, 3270, 

3274, 3279, 3280, 3283, 3292, 4111, 4949 

Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
sis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 

Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, Fre- 
uency Distribution, Mean, Oblique 
otation, Orthogonal Rotation, Predict- 

ability (Measurement), Statistical Proba- 

bility, venei Measurement, Vari- 

max Rotation] 4778 

Statistical Probability 3286 

Statistical Reliability 3203, 3289 

Statistical Rotation [See Oblique Rota- 

tion, Orthogonal Rotation, Varimax 

Rotation] 

Statistical Samples 3278 

Statistical Tests 3281, 3284 A 

Statistical Validity [See Predictive Valid- 

it 

шшс Variables 3281, 3287 

Status 3884, 3889, 4013, 4751, 5010 

Stealing [See Theft] 

Stepparents 3921 

Stereotaxic Atlas 3568, 3768 $ 

Stereotaxic Techniques [See Chemical 

Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 

ulation, Spreading Depression] 


Stereotyped Attitudes 3897, 3919, 4015, 
4069, 4112, 4139, 4663, 4723, 4897, 4963, 
5008, 5056 
Stereotyped Behavior 3650, 3698, 3731, 
^ 3757 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy] 
Steroids [See Aldosterone, Cholesterol, 
Corticosterone, Cortisone, Hydrocorti- 
sone 
Simulation [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Aversive Stimulation, Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Perceptual Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Spreading Depression, Tac- 
tual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Vis- 
ual Stimulation] 3532 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Ambiguity 3461, 3814 
Stimulus Change 3808 
Stimulus Complexity 3365, 3808, 3825, 
3848, 4012 
Stimulus Control 3163, 3493, 3498, 3504, 
3584, 3705 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, бы Deprivation, Social fso- 
lation, Water Deprivation] 
Stimulus Di ination 3495, 3501, 
3504, 3517, 3518, 3574, 3693, 3697, 3780, 
3821 


Stimulus Duration 3319, 3328, 3330, 
3339, 3351, 3352, 3495, 3515, 3518, 3664 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency 3400, 3447, 3458 
Stimulus Generalization 3493, 3502, 
3514, 3693 

Stimulus Intensity 3295, 3307, 3361, 
3402, 3502, 3513, 3559, 3563, 3566, 3573, 
3616, 3664 

Stimulus Intervals [See Interstimulus 
Interval, Intertrial Interval 

Stimulus Novelty 3458, 3494, 3508, 3821, 
4278 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Complexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Novelty, Stimulus Sim- 
ilarity, Stimulus Variability] 3376, 3823 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods 3312, 
3405, 3464, 3553, 3837, 4306 

Stimulus Similarity 3332, 3393, 3405, 
3407, 3411, 3421, 4080 

Seams Variability 3429, 3496, 3569, 
629 

Stochastic Modeling Markov 
Chains] 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Strategies 3389, 3394, 3441, 3443, 3817, 

3832, 3850 

Strength (Physical) 

Strength] 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 

Physiological — Stress, ^ Psychological 

Stress, Stress Reactions] 3587, 600, 

3691, 3981 

A: Reactions 3305, 3454, 3583, 4162, 

453 


[See 


[See Physical 
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Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 
Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 4997, 
5029 
Structuralism 3168 
Strychnine 3720 
Student Attitudes 4678, 4689, 4692, 4739, 
4766, 4782, 4793, 4794, 4808, 4813, 4827, 
4841, 4842, 4843, 4848, 4849, 4850, 4851, 
4853, 4856, 4859, 4860, 4861, 4864, 4866, 
4869, 4882, 4948, 4954, 4956, 4961, 4967, 
4970 
Student Teachers 4702, 4713, 4738, 4739, 
4740, 4887 
Students [See Also College Students, 
Community College Students, Elementa- 
School Students, Graduate Students, 
High School Students, Junior College 
Students, Junior High School Students, 
Kindergarten Students, Medical Stu- 
dents, Nursery School Students, Nursing 
Students, Special Education Students, 
Transfer Students] 4844 
an (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
les 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 
Study Habits 4793, 4813, 4837, 4838, 
4856, 4910 
Stuttering 4302, 4304, 4532 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) 4107 
Subjectivity [See Objectivity] 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 
Suffering 4159 
Sugars [See Also Glucose] 3507, 3542 
Suggestibility 3607 
Suicide 3156, 3271, 4177, 4222, 4230, 
4256, 4258, 4570 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention 4570 
Sulpiride 3747, 3757, 3771, 4499 
Summer Camps (Recreation) 4782, 4922 
Superstitions 3970 
tao [See Management Person- 
nel 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution} 
Эше Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
егару, 
Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Stppression} 
Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, Heart 
Surgery, Hemispherectomy, Tadase 
Abortion, Male Castration, Neurosur- 
gery, Ovariectomy, Plastic Surgery, Psy- 


ESL otomy] 4536 
Surgical complications [See Postsurgical 
Somplications KE 

urgical Patients 3657, 3676, 4120, 
4344, 4575 i 
Surveys 4649 


вак (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
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Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 


Measures] ) 42 
Susceptibility (Disorders t 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibilit 

Sweden 4683, 4932 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming 3317 

Syllables 3302, 3364, 3377, 4821 
Syllogistic ii [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasonin; 

Symbolism 3384, 3940, 4130. 


Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [Ses Ашрде: 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Dopamine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine] 

Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine] ‘ 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia} 

Symptoms [See Also Coma, Convul- 
sions, Dyskinesia, Кан; Hyperkinesis, 
Hypoglycemia, Hypothermia, Insomnia, 
obesit » Pain, Shock] 4087, 4152, 4197, 
4206, 4235, 4280, 4329, 4466 

Syndromes [See Alzheimers Disease, 
Downs Syndrome, Organic Brain Su 
dromes, Bresenile Dementia, Senile De- 
mentia, Toxic Psychoses] 

Synonyms 3393, 3426 

Syntax [See Also Sentence Structure] 
3448, 4288, 4301, 4818 
Synthetic Speech 3851 
Systematic Desensitization 
4462, 4474, 4477, 4481 
Systems Analysis 4799, 4999 


Therapy 


T Groups [See Sensitivit Training] 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual Displays 4893 

Tactual Perception 3636, 3673, 4061, 
4893 

Tactual Stimulation 3497, 3532 

Taiwan 3891 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Tape Recorders [See Also Videotape 
Recorders] 3191 

Task Analysis 4924, 4950 

Task Complexity 3312, 3315, 3327, 3391, 
2393, 3401, 4164, 4345, 4795, 4884, 4950, 
Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
cor Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
поп 

Taste Perception 3484, 3641, 3709, 4464 
Taste Stimulation 3626, 3641 

Taxonomies 3798, 3958, 4248 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 


Teac ‚ (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers 

Teacher Aides 4720 

Teacher Attitudes 4689, 4692, 4699, 


4708, 4710, 4712, 4713, 4718, 4727, 4728, 
4734, 4739, 4741, 4870, 4872, 4927, 4998 
Teacher егіѕіісѕ [See Also Teach- 
ег Attitudes, Teacher Personalit ] 4686, 
4707, 4727, 4731, 4738, 4791, 4847, 4855, 
4887, 4892, 4973 


x 


Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 

Teacher Education] 4144, 4702, 4707, 

4713, 4723, 4738 

Teacher Effectiveness [See 

Characteristics] 

Teacher Personality 4705 

Teacher Student Interaction 4490, 4715, 

4725, 4183, 4796, 4840, 4852, 4855, 4858, 

4862, 4870, 4871, 4878, 4882, 4883, 4884, 

4887, 4975 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 

tion 

es [See Also College Teachers, 

Elementa School Teachers, High 

School Teachers, Special Education 

Teachers, Student Teachers] 4714, 4796 

Teaching [See Also Computer Assisted 

Instruction, Educational Audiovisual 

Aids, Individualized Instruction, In- 

structional Media, Lecture Method, 

Montessori Method, Open Classroom 

Method, Programed Instruction, Read- 

ing Materials, Teaching Methods, Tutor- 
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Cumulative Indexes 


to 


Psychological Abstracts 


These three-year Indexes contain all records 
published in the Psychological Abstracts from 
January 1972 through December 1974. Two 
kinds of indexes are available: 


The Subject Index consolidates references to 
the world's literature in psychology and re- 
lated disciplines that were summarized in 36 
monthly issues of Psychological Abstracts. 
Index terms representing the major concepts 
described in this literature have been applied. 
Phrases describing subject matter content ap- 
pear under each term, enabling the user to 
select those references which are relevant to 
their needs and interests. Entries in the index 
contain subject index terms, see and see also 
reference listings, descriptive phrases, and PA 
volume and record number (two volumes). 


The Author Index contains references to au- 
thors who produced material that was sum- 
marized in 36 monthly issues of Psychological 
Abstracts. As many as four authors are refer- 
enced for each entry. Thus, all the publica- 
tions of individual investigators who conduct 
programmatic research in collaboration with 
others can be easily identified. Primary entries 
in the index contain up to four author's 
names, title of source document, year of pub- 
lication, volume and issue numbers, inclusive 
pagination, and PA volume and record num- 
bers. Secondary authors are listed by name 
only, with a cross-reference to the primary 
author and PA volume and record number 
(one volume). 


The Cumulative Indexes for 1972-74 utilize 
index terms from the new APA Thesaurus of 
Psychological Index Terms. The size of the In- 
dexes remains compatible with those pub- 
lished previously. Pages are 10 x 14 inches, 


printed on durable acid-free paper, and en- 
cased in Class A library binding. 


US. and other Non-PUAS | 


$ PUAS countries — countries — 

1972-74 Cumulative \ 

Subject Index to PA : 

(two volumes) $380 $390 
1972-74 Cumulative 

Author Index to PA 

(one volume) $235 . $245 
Both Indexes 3 

for 1972-74 $485 $495 


1969-71 Cumulative Indexes to Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts are also available from APA. 


1969-71 Cumulative 
Subject Index to PA 
(two volumes) $360 $390 


1969-71 Cumulative 
Author Index to PA 
(one volume) $220 $240 


Both Indexes 
for 1969-71 $465 $495 


Earlier editions of the Cumulative Indexes, for 
the period 1927—1968, may be obtained by 
writing to: G. K. Hall and Company, 70 Lin- 
coln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111. 
Please do not write to APA to obtain informa- 
tion about these editions. 


Ordering information. Please send your 
request for the 1972-74 and 1969-71 Indexes 
accompanied by full payment or institutional 
purchase order to: 


American Psychological Association 
Publication Sales Department \ / 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


Did you know... 


PsycINFO 
Services 


PsycINFO data base. The PsycINFO data base contains 
summaries of the world’s literature in psychology and re- 
lated disciplines announced in the Psychological Abstracts 
journal from 1967 to the present. Currently over 200,000 
records are contained in the data base which represent 
original contributions to the field of psychology published 
in journals, books, technical reports, and monographs. 


PATELL (Psychological Abstracts Tape Editions Lease or License). Provides tapes on a lease or 
license basis to institutions offering search services in the behavioral sciences. Back files to 
1967 may be obtained for retrospective searches; the current year is provided monthly and con- 
tains all abstracts published in the journal as well as their associated index terms and phrases. 
PATELL subscriber institutions are located in Europe, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States. One of these institutional subscribers is Social Science Information System. 
——— 

The Institute for Behavioural Research at York University offers retrospective searches of their Social 
Science Information System (SSIS). SSIS is a computer based, batch-processed information retrieval 
system which offers retroactive searches of a large data base (265,000 + entries) of social science 
literature. This system, which gives users highly flexible access to a very large data base, searches a 
file consisting of the following merged data bases: 

Psychological Abstracts. Includes abstracts chosen selectively from the 900 periodicals and 

1,200 books and separates scanned each year. 1970 to date (175,000 entries) 

Social Science Journal File. Bibliographic information and summaries for all articles published in 

80 North American journals including 35 Canadian journals. 1968 to present. (30,000 entries) 

ERIC Journal Resume Master File. Resumes of journal articles dealing with education, selected 

from over 500 education and education related journals and announced in Current Index to 

Journals in Education. 1969 to date. (107,000 entries) 


In addition, several specialized bibliographies are included covering such diverse areas as utilization of 
scientific information, effects of high rise living, and general topics in political science. A special 
biographical file on Canadian Women of Note is being prepared in cooperation with the Media Club of 
Canada and will be available in 1976. A bibliography specializing in politics and the mass media will be 
added to the system shortly, with yearly updates. 


To use SSIS, contact the information Systems Manager at the Institute by phone or mail and specify the 
Words or concepts which best describe your interests. Any set of search terms can be used including 
the special keywords (e.g. as described in the Psychological Abstracts Thesaurus of Psychological In- 
dex Terms). Although the primary responsibility for specifying the search words rests with the user, 
the manager will provide advice on the appropriateness of the request. 


The SSIS works on the principle of matching the researcher's search term(s) (or combination thereof) 
with the words which occur in the data base. It locates and prints out each entry which contains the 
desired search terms or phrases in its author, title, keyword or summary fields. Retrieval results are re- 
turned to the user as a computer printout listing of the entries containing the search terms. 
————— 
All requests for additional information about searching 
the Psychological Abstracts and other data bases 
through SSIS should be directed to: 


For PATELL information, contact: 


Information Systems Manager PsycINFO 

Institute for Behavioural Research American Psychologi iati 
York University, 4700 Keele Street 1200 vela us nwo 
Downsview, Ontario M3J 2R6 Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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turned to the user as a computer printout listing of the entries containing the search terms. 
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All requests for additional information about searching 
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through SSIS should be directed to: For PATELL information, contact: 
Information Systems Manager PsycINFO 

Institute for Behavioural Research American Psychological Association 
York University, 4700 Keele Street 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Downsview, Ontario M3J 2R6 Washington, D.C. 20036 


Phone: (416) 667-3026 (202) 833-7600 


If you publish a book, please arrange for a copy (preferably two) to be 


sent to the PA office. If you publish in a journal пої regularly scanned 
by PA (see list in the PA volume indexes), please senda reprint and an 


abstract. 


All material received will be reviewed to assure consistency with the 
current PA coverage policy and to avoid possible duplication. The 
material should be sent to, or further information can be received 


from: 


Psychological Abstracts 


Attn: Coverage Selector 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) provides nonevaluative 
summaries of the world's literature in psychology and 
related disciplines. Over 850 journals, technical reports, 
monographs and other scientific documents provide 
material for coverage in PA. About 20% of the records 
published in PA are bibliographic citations or annota- 
tions which are used to cover books, articles peripherally 
relevant to phychology, or articles that can be repre- 
sented adequately in approximately 30-50 words. 

Issue. The monthly issues contain abstracts listed 
under 16 major classification categories, with some 
categories having subsections, as shown in the Table 
of Contents. Under each classification heading, the 
abstracts are arranged alphabetically by first author. 
Abstracts are numbered consecutively in the two 
volumes produced each year. 

Indexes. An author and brief subject index appear in 
the issues. An expanded and integrated Volume Index 
is published every six months. Three-year cumulative 
indexes are also available. 

PsycINFO. PA records published since 1967 are now on 
machine readable tapes which provide the basis for auto- 
mated search and retrieval services known as Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts Information Services (PsycINFO). For more 
information on these products, uses, and costs write to 
PsycINFO, American Psychological Association, 1200 
Seventeenth St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Correspondence on copyright matters should be 
directed to the permissions office, on back issue sales 
to the order department, and on subscriptions and 
address changes to Anne Redman, Subscription Manager. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the American 
Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth St, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Address changes must reach the Subscription Office, 
APA, 30 days prior to the actual change of address. 
Copies undelivered because of address change will not 
be replaced; subscribers should notify the post office 
that they will guarantee second-class forwarding postage. 
Other claims for undelivered copies must be made 
within 4 months of publication. Address your claims to 
Subscription Manager, APA. 
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two volumes (January through June, and July through 
December), each volume contains approximately 15,000 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


11271. ? Conger, Anthony L. & Coie, John D. (Duke 0) 4 Who's 
crazy in Manhattan: A reexamination of “Treatment of psychologi- 
cal disorders among urban children.” ®Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 43(2), 179—182. "Reanalyzed 
data reported by T. S. Langner et al 7(see PA, Vol. 52:8150) on the 
prevalence of psychological disturbances in children from welfare 
and cross-section homes. Results indicate that the data show no 
meaningful differences in means or skew and a paradoxical greater 
heterogeneity among welfare children. Some of the difference in 
variance is clearly attributable to the differential reliability of final 
Scores, and perhaps the remaining difference is due to between- 
rater differences. Unless other factors were operating, 2. possible 
conclusions are tenable: Either welfare children manifest both more 
health and more disturbance than cross-section children or there 
are no differences in disorder between the populations, A 3rd con- 
clusion is also offered: The populations do actually differ, but the 
manner in which the disturbance was viewed, rated, and compared 
necessarily obscured any differences,* 9 (15 ref.)—' Journal Abstract. 

1—Record number, 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 

More than four, the first is listed followed by “‘et al.” Succes- 
sion marks (i.e., Jr., 11, 111, etc) are not given. 

3—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4—Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is in a 

foreign language, the translated title is given in brackets and 
the language of the original article is indicated in parentheses, 
5—Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 
6—Text of abstract. 
7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. 11 an 
abstract number is unavailable at time of publication, the issue 
number is given. Consult the Author Index of the PA issue 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5060. . The science of psychology 1976: 
What progress? Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 
26(2), 289-296. —Questions whether psychology has 
attained its goal as a science. The achievements and 
potentialities of the discipline are reviewed, and factors 
impending psychology’s advancement as a science are 
examined 

5061. Das, J. P. (U Alberta Ctr for the Study of 
Mental Retardation, Edmonton, Canada) Psychological 
science: Some impressions of the scene in Moscow. 
Canadian Psychological Review, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 
151-157. —Summarizes the author's impressions of a 5- 
wk visit to Moscow and Leningrad. In the report, some 
general themes such as the subject matter of psychology 
and the nature of clinical work are diene Observa- 
tions on the work and the commitment of some of the 
top psychologists are mentioned. Examples of specific 
research studies and suggestions for arranging an 
academic visit to the Soviet Union are presented. 
(French abstract) —Journal abstract. 

5062. Jospe, Michael L. (U Minnesota) The placebo 
effect: An integrated analysis of theoretical and 
research perspectives. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3019. 

5063. Lugo, James O. & Hershey, Gerald L. (Fullerton 
Coll) Living psychology: Research in action. (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Macmillan, 1976. x, 640 p. —Text: 
book, handbook for students and instructors; for 
introductory psychology students. 

5064. Marx, Melvin H. Introduction to psychology: 
Problems, procedures, and principles. New York, NY: 
Macmillan, 1976. xii, 753 p. $14.95. —Text: book; for 
introductory psychology students. 

5065. Morris, Charles G. (U Michigan) Psychology: 
An introduction. (2nd ed). Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976. 633 p. — Text: book; for undergrad- 
uates. 

5066. Robinson, P. W. (Brigham Young U) Funda- 
mentals of experimental psychology: A comparative 
approach. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. 
xiii, 384 p. —Text: book; for undergraduate student 
majoring in psychology. 

5067. Rubenowitz, Sigvard. Review of work 
performed at the unit of applied psychology. Goteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(30), 21-29. —De- 
scribes research in applied psychology carried on during 
1975 in the Department of Psychology. General areas of 
study included projects dealing with industrial psycholo- 
By. child and developmental psychology, psychotherapy, 
and gerontology. (15 ref) 

5068. Sjóberg, Lennart. Review of work performed at 
the unit of general psychology. Göteborg Psychological 
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Reports, 1975, Vol 5(30), 8-20. —Describes research in 


general psychology carried on during 1975 in the 
Department of Psychology. Areas of study included 
cognition, decision making, environmental psychology, 
ergonomics, psycholinguistics, psychophysics (with psy- 
chometrics and scaling), psychophysiology, and social 
psychology. (672 p ref) 

5069. Skinner, B. F. Particulars of my life. New York, 
NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1976. 319 p. $10. —The Ist 
volume of Skinner's autobiography takes him through 
childhood, adolescence, college, and life in New York's 
Greenwich Village in the 1920's, when he was attempting 
to become a writer, until at the age of 24 he gave up 
literature as a career and went to the graduate depart- 
ment of psychology at Harvard. 


Parapsychology 


5070. Kennedy, J. E. & Taddonio, Judith L. (Inst for 
Parapsychology, Durham, NC) Experimenter effects in 
parapsychological research. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 40(1), 1-33. — Outlines the types of E 
effects that occur in parapsychological research. A 
distinction is drawn between those effects that seem to be 
mediated by psychological variables and those that result 
from extrasensory processes. The term “psi experimenter 
effect” is introduced to refer to unintentional psi which 
affects experimental outcomes in ways that are directly 
related to the E's needs, wishes, expectancies, or moods. 
Several channels for the operation of psi E effects are 
discussed, as well as numerous studies which suppor 
their existence. A review of the literature suggests t at E 
psychokinesis can influence laboratory investigations of 
psychokinesis and precognition. In addition, psi E effects 
are indicated in studies showing variations in the Ss’ 
reactions to different Es and in studies involving 
unintentional psi tasks. (5 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

5071. Rogo, D. Scott. Research on psi-conducive 
states: Some complicating factors. Journal of 
Parapsychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 40(1), 34-45. —During 
the last decade ESP research has put less emphasis on 
forced-choice tasks such as card-guessing and more on 
such “receiver-optimization” procedures as the free- 
response method. This, in turn, has led to the “psi- 
conducive-state” theory which claims that ESP is more 
readily detected when the S is in a mildly altered and 
internally directed state of awareness than when he is in 
normal consciousness. However, many of the studies 
which support the psi-conducive-state hypothesis have 
been designed in such a way that secondary variables 
may have contributed to success. In hypnosis, for 
example, possible sources of uncontrolled variables 
include personality differences, volunteer-S bias, inter- 
personal relationships, and S expectancy. These areas are 
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also shown to have relevance to other psi-conducive- 
states research such as sensory isolation (ganzfeld) and 
ESP-meditation studies. It is suggested that research into 
psi-conducive states has not been refined enought to 
allow acceptance of a general conclusion that these states 
are necessarily psi-conducive. Better designed studies are 
needed to isolate the pertinent variables affecting 
research on psi-conducive states. (39 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

5072. Schapiro, S. A. A classification scheme for out- 
of-body phenomena. Journal of Altered States of 
Conciousness, 1975—76, Vol 2(3), 259-265. — Besides the 3 
accepted states of consciousness—sleeping, dreaming, 
and waking—a 4th state is postulated lying between 
waking and dreaming, in which consciousness ap- 
proaches the waking state while the body remains asleep. 
Deriving from this concept is a classification scheme of 
phenomena which range from unmistakable out-of-body 
experiences to strictly dream experiences. Clues are 
provided to enable the individual to determine in which 
category an experience belongs. (23 ref) —/. Davis. 


History & Philosophies & Theories 


5073. - Asylum: A late 19th century view. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 27(7), 
485-489. —Presents a photo essay on the conditions that 
existed at the Willard State Asylum for the Insane in 
New York from its opening in 1869 until 1890. 

5074. ‚ The mental health disciplines: 
Notes on the development of 13 disciplines that play 
important roles in the treatment of the mentally 
disabled. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 27(7) 495-504. — Describes the beginnings of 13 
medical specialities involved in the treatment of the 
mentally ill: psychiatry, child psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chology, psychiatric nursing, psychiatric social work, 
mental health administration, Occupational therapy, 
clinical pastoral education, rehabilitation counseling, art 
therapy, music therapy, dance therapy, and the parapro- 
fessional movement. Leaders in each field, relevant 
professional associations, training issues, and areas of 
work are described. 

5075. - The Kirkbride Plan: Architecture 

for a treatment system that changed. Hospital & 

Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 27(7), 473-477. 

—Describes the development and Principles of the 

Kirkbride plan for the design of mental hospitals. Based 

on the prevailing mood of optimism about the treatment 

of the mentally ill and the widespread idea that the only 

way to treat insanity was to isolate the patient from the 

damaging influences of family, friends, and community, 
the Kirkbride plan, developed by Thomas S. Kirkbride. 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, consisted of a series of propositions on hospital 
organization, staff responsibilities, and architectural 
arrangements. These proposals strongly influenced the 
design and administration of mental hospitals for the rest 
of the century. Descriptions of various hospitals that 
adhered to the tenets of the plan are presented, and 
reasons for the decline in popularity of the plan are 
considered, E the advent of community mental 
health centers, drug therapies which reduced the need for 
hospitalization, and moves toward humanizing the 
mental illness treatment system in general. —L. Gorsey. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5076. Antonio, Robert J. (U Kansas) The work of R. 
D. Laing: A neo-Marxist, phenomenological interpreta- 
tion. Human Context, 1975(Spr), Vol 7(1), 15-38. 
— Discusses the relationships between Laing's concept of 
“normal alienation,” the phenomenological concept of 
“natural attitude,” and the Marxian concepts of “reifica- 
tion” and “false consciousness.” The implications of 
Laing’s theories and attitudes in the broad general field 
of the social sciences are examined. (26 ref) 

5077. Arlow, Jacob A. The structural hypothesis: 
Theoretical considerations. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1975, Vol 44(4), 509-525. —Traces the development of 
Freud's structural theory, which emerged from the earlier 
topological theory in which accessibility to consciousness 
was the basic theme. It is suggested that Freud carried 
over in the new formulation metapsychological assump- 
tions of the earlier theory. This transposition is responsi- 
ble for some of the confusion concerning the application 
of the structural theory. If the concept of metapsycholo- 
gy is used more strictly and is more precise, some of the 
problems in applying the structural theory may be 
overcome. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5078. Bergmann, Martin S. Moses and the evolution 
of Freud's Jewish identity. /srae/ Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 3-26. —Ap- 
plies psychoanalytic methods to an examination of 
Freud's attitude toward being Jewish, which is seen as 
ambivalent both on the conscious level, as expressed in 
his overt statements on the subject, and on the 
unconscious level, as revealed by clues in his writings, 
particularly the Moses Essay, The Interpretation of 
Dreams, and Moses and Monotheism (MM). Although 
Freud never disavowed being Jewish (in spite of his 
disapproval of religion in general) and became more 
positive about it toward the end of his life, an 
unconscious repressed wish in his early years to convert 
to Christianity, as a means of academic advancement, is 
seen as reemerging in MM. The figure of Moses is shown 
to have had great significance for Freud in many of its 
aspects. (41 ref) —/. Davis. 

5079. Blight, James G. (U New Hampshire) Gracious 
discoveries: Toward an understanding of Jonathan 
Edwards' psychological theory, and an assessment of 
his place in the history of American psychology. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2986. 

5080. Bockoven, J. S. Moral treatment in America's 
lunatic asylums. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 27(7), 468-470. —Describes the “moral 
treatment” of the mentally ill in American institutions 
from the 1820's to the 1850’s and the contributions of 
Philippe Pinel and William Tuke to this practice. The 
optimism that surrounded the treatment of the insane 
during this period is examined, Noting its roots in the 
relative content of society at that time and in Tuke's 
Quaker background. Moral treatment, although never 
really defined, did have a specific goal: to arouse the 
faculties of the patients mind through work and 
Tecreational activities. Differences between northern and 
southern orientations to moral treatment are described, 
and some reasons for its decline are proposed, including 
the great influx of immigrants and the poor, many of 
whom were hospitalized, lack of widespread training, 
and inadequate funding. —/. Gorsey. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5081. Bromberg, Walter. (Private practice, Sacramen- 
to, CA) From shaman to psychotherapist: A history of 
the treatment of mental illness. Chicago. IL: Henry 
Regnery, 1975. vii, 360 p. $15(cloth), $4.95(paper). 
— Presents a history of mental healing, from its earliest 
beginnings in religious ritual and mysticism through 
medieval faith healing and witchcraft, to current tech- 
niques such as hypnosis, electroshock, pharmacotherapy, 
sensitivity training, and transactional analysis. 

5082. Brown, Bertram S. (NIMH, Rockville, MD) The 
federal mental health program: Past, present, and 
future. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 


21(7), 512-514. —Traces the history of America’s federal 
mental health program from its beginning in the early 
1900's. The National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH), which the author directs, was established in 
1946 for the treatment and prevention of mental and 
emotional illnesses through research, training, and 
services. It is now one of the institutes of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration of the 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
author describes its continuous progress toward provid- 
ing high-quality mental health care to the entire 
population, and discusses priorities for the future that 
include continuation of research on schizophrenia and 
depression and research that will benefit children and the 
elderly. —Journal abstract. 

5083. Buss, Allan R. (U Alberta Ctr for Advanced 
Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) 
Counter-culture and counter-psychology. Interpersonal 
Development, 1974 75, Vol 5(4), 223-233. —Examines 


the youth movement in the US in terms of its implicit 
values and their implication for a “model of man” and 
method in psychological science. These values are 


contrasted with the positivism-behaviorism-determinism 
of “mainstream” academic psychology. Related reasons 
for the growth of “humanistic psychology” are consid- 
ered in this context, and a “sociology of psychological 
knowledge” is proposed. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5084, Cohen, Jozef & Friden, Thomas P. (U Illinois) 
The Euclidean nature of color space. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 159-161. —All 
modern theorists use affine geometry as a basis for the 
vector manifold representing color sensations. Angles 
and vector lengths have no meaning in affine geometry, 
and Euclidean vector addition does not apply. All color 
theories and color specification sytems are but transfor- 
mations in affine space. Color sensations are presumed 
to be isomorphic to affine geometry alone, but both 
mathematical proof and empirical demonstrations show 
the existence of a transformation for color vectors from 
affine to Euclidean space. When so transformed to 
Euclidean space, color vector lengths and direction 
cosines are invariant under rotation of reference axes; 
the configuration is stable absolutely, and color vectors 
add as force vectors in mechanics. New concepts are 
developed for the Euclidean color space, and relation- 
ships to the older concepts of affine space (as luminance) 
are demonstrated. —Journal abstract. 

5085. Fabrega, Horacio. (Michigan State U) Toward a 
theory of human disease. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1976(May), Vol 162(5), 299-312. —Presents a 
general theory of human disease encompassing the role 
and influence which disease has had and continues to 
have in the evolution and maintenance of social groups. 
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Attention is given to the ultimate conditions for disease, 
causes of disease, social and behavioral bases of disease, 
and the way desease is usually conceptualized in cultural 
categories. Topics discussed include lower order changes 
in disease, symbolic bases of human sociality, disease as 
a behavioral form, behavioral influences of taxonomies 
of disease, and medical treatment as a social phenomena. 
Disease is viewed as an “essential eventuation" in all 
groups. Social and cultural factors influencing disease 
manifestation and medical practices are considered with 
reference to the growth and functioning of medical 
institutions. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5086, Fromaget, M. (U Caen, France) [Quantitative 
study of the construct “Weltanschauung”’.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1974-75, Vol 28(18), 901-916. 
—Presents a factor-analytic study of the construct 
“Weltanschauung,” considered as а comprehensive 
conception of the world and man’s relation to it, and of 
the relationships among this construct and selected 
dimensions of personality. “Weltanschauung” was meas- 
ured through an author-constructed 68-item inventory, 
“Philosophical Conceptions of the World,” which is 
focused on 4 themes: conceptions of self, religion, the 
natural and sociocultural milieu, and becoming (as a 
philogenetic and a psychodynamic concept). Personality 
dimensions were measured on the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory, the Cattell Anxiety Scale, and the Kuder 
Preference Record (Vocational). 92 university students 
served as Ss. Results of data analyses indicate that a 
quantitative approach to the study of ideas, attitudes, 
and concepts corresponding to the construct “Weltan- 
schuung” is valid. Further, while no significant relation- 
ships appear among traits of temperament and philo- 
sophical concepts, significant relationships do appear 
among certain interest patterns (Kuder) and the philo- 
sophical concepts. —Z. M. Cantwell. 

5087. Gill, Merton M. & Holzman, Philip S. (Eds). (U 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln Medical School) Psychology 
versus metapsychology: Psychoanalytic essays in mem- 
ory of George S. Klein. New York, NY: International U 
Press, 1976. 376 p. $17.50. —Reprints Klein’s important 
paper, “Two Theories or One?” which presented his 
strong endorsement of the psychological theory of 
psychoanalysis (the “meaning” theory) as opposed to the 
metapsychological, or mechanistic theory. Of the 11 
other papers, Contributed by his friends and colleagues, 7 
are concerned with the same topic, and 4 deal with other 
themes of interest to Klein. 

5088. Herbst, Philip. (Work Research Inst, Oslo, 
Norway) Foundations for behavior logic. Social Science 
Information, 1975, Vol 14(2), 81-100. —Generates a 
dynamic system to show how behavior logic results in 
intentional distinction starting with an infant’s world 
devoid of comprehensive characteristics. Primary distinc- 
tion, such as form-nonform, is offered as the means of 
infant self-environment distinction. The reverse, on the 
other hand, offers triads such as in-out-boundary with all 
3 needed and no 2 or | able to exist separately. A model 
is presented in which the elements of a triad are defined 
in terms of one another, starting with elements originally 
undefined. Time and direction are thus operationally 
defined. Type A systems, with dual forms and wave 
forms which are reversible, and Type B forms, which are 
irreversible, are diagramed and illustrated. From He 
original functioning as a dynamic system there are ^. 
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triads generated out of the void, which together provide 
the usable units as definable elements. In time distinction 
we have before and after, in form we have the is and is 
not, and a distinction between the definable and the 
undefinable, in each of the 3 triads separated by a 
boundary which must exist for the other 2 elements to 
exist. Mutual dependence on one another requires that 
the triads become manifest as a triad of triads. —R. J. 
Anderson. 

5089. Hergenhahn, B. R. (Hamline U) An introduction 
to theories of learning. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. xiii, 402 p. $12.95. — Text: book; for 
psychology and education students. 

5090. Holt, Robert R. (New York U, Research Ctr for 
Mental Health) The past and future of ego psychology. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4), 550-576. 
—Notes that having its roots in the far distance of 
human life, in universal observation and introspection, 
ego psychology has a long pre-Freudian past which 
influenced Freud's first usages of /ch. His works before 
1923 contain much that is substantively ego psychology; 
The Ego and the Id was not a paradigm change but a 
consolidation of pre-existing ideas. The structural theory 
replaced a model (topographic) which Freud actually 
used very little, especially clinically, and he failed to 
remedy its gravest methodological faults. The ego-id 
model is an intergral part of metapsychology, which is 
moribund, and will pass out of use as the latter dies, with 
no detriment to clinical psychoanalysis. (61 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5091. Horton, David L. & Turnage, Thomas W. (U 
Maryland Ctr for Language & Cognition) Human 
learning. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. x 
501 p. $12.95. —Covers a broad cross section of theory 
and research in human learning, with the main emphasis 
on verbal behavior. Part I deals with the learning 
approach (conditioning and behavior technology, associ- 
ative learning, forgetting); Part II treats the information 
processing approach as reflected in cognitive views of 
memory and attention; and Part III emphasizes the 
structural analysis approach. (42 p ref) 

5092. Joseph, Edward D. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) Clinical formulations and 
research. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4), 
526-533. —Notes that the concepts of the ego and the id 
constituted an organizing model which has advanced 
psychoanalysis as a science and as a therapy; they have 
stimulated research of major importance. Dissatisfaction 
with psychoanalysis and psychoanalytic theory is dis- 
cussed, Theories have moved too far from their clinical 
base; a changing sociological climate has reduced the 
effect of the rational attitude offered by psychoanalysis; 
and the failure of psychoanalytic therapy to cure all ills 
has further contributed to the dissatisfaction. (23 ref) 
—J. Z. Elias. 

5093. Knights, D. & Wilmott, H. C. (U Manchester, 
Inst of Science & Technology, England) Humanistic 
social science and the theory of needs. Interpersonal 
Development, 1974-75, Vol 5(4), 213-222. —Uses a 
humanistic approach to examine the plausibility of need 
theory, focusing on its emergence out of, and its 
contribution to, the perpetuation of materialistic mode of 

social existence. The common sense reasoning which 
informs both the production and consumption of needs 
theory is discussed to discover the psychological and 
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social grounds of its construction. This is accomplished 
by examining man’s orientation to the world as one of 
separation in which the search for meaning is restricted 
to an absorption of external objects (need-fulfilment) 
providing the illusion of self-satisfaction. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5094. Lee, James J. (Fordham U) The person as 
dialectic: Freud's contribution to a philosophy of man. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3812. 

5095. MacLeod, Robert B. The persistent problems of 
psychology. Pittsburgh, PA: Duquesne U, 1975. x, 207 p. 
$5.50. —Text: book; for undergraduates in psychology 
and instructors in the history of psychology. 

5096. Maner, Ernest W. (Boston U) Priority in 
perceptual individuation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3813. 

5097. Marvick, Elizabeth W. Nathan Leites and The 
New Ego. Social Science Information, 1975, Vol 14(2), 
183-191. —Reviews The New Ego and its influence. 
Leites called attention to 3 terms used in recent 
psychoanalytic writing. "Identification" had become 
broad and slippery, and should be replaced. "Identity" 
was useless, a newly intrusive term tied to meaningless 
identity theory. “Ego” he saw as overpromoted. The 
cross-disciplinary approach used by Leites entered the 
realm of political science and sought testable proposi- 
tions relating mechanisms and behavior. Both "instinct" 
and "the unconscious,” Leites held, had been demoted 
from Freud’s use of the terms. The recent concept of 
“neutralization” adds nothing to the older term “subli- 
mation." It is concluded that Leites's views have not 
been taken into consideration recently, and should 
receive more attention in the future. —R. J. Anderson. 

5098. Marx, Melvin H. & Goodson, Felix E. (Eds). (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Theories in contemporary psychol- 
ogy: (2nd ed). New York, NY: Macmillan, 1976, x, 642 
p- $14.95. —Text: book; for university students. 

5099. Montagu, Ashley. The nature of human 
aggression. New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. ix, 
381 p. $9.95. — Argues that the current theory of human 
aggression as "innate" is fundamentally wrong and takes 
issue with the practice of extrapolating to human 
behavior the evidence of ethology, the science of animal 
behavior. Scientific evidence for an alternative viewpoint 
is presented: that no specific human behavior is 
genetically determined, that humans are capable of all 
kinds of behavior, and that behavior is determined by 
the interaction of experience and genetic constitution. 
(35 p ref) 

5100. O'Connor, Tony. (University Coll Cork, Ire- 
land) Behaviour and perception: A discussion of 
Merleau-Ponty's problem of operative intentionality. 
Human Context, 1975(Spr), Vol 7(1), 39-48. — Discusses 
M. Merleau-Ponty's concept of operative intentionality; 
ie., the anticipatory character of consciousness as aimed 
at the subsequent constitution of a judgment. 

5101. Ozarin, Lucy D.; Redick, Richard W. & Taube, 
Carl A. (NIMH, Div of Mental Health Service Programs, 
Rockville, MD) A quarter century of psychiatric care, 
1950—1974: A statistical review. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 27(7), 515-519. —Describes 
the changing trends in psychiatric care over the last 25 
yrs. Whereas in 1950 state and county mental hospitals 
were the principal site for psychiatric care, by 1974 
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community mental health centers and other types of 
mental health facilities had an important role in 
providing such care. There has been a marked shift from 
inpatient to outpatient care, and more individuals with 
diagnoses other than psychoses are being treated today. 
—Journal abstract. 

5102. Peterfreund, Emanuel. The need for a new 
general theoretical frame of reference for 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 
44(4), 534-549. —Discusses some of the serious problems 
in current psychoanalytic metapsychology, especially its 
primitive nature and its lack of explanatory power. The 
usefulness of an information processing and systems 
model, consistent with neurophysiology, is suggested. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5103. Rosenblatt, Howard S. & Bartlett, Iris. (U North 
Carolina, Asheville) Some phenomenological aspects of 
the peak experience. Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Win), Vol 10(1), 29-42. —Relates the 
psychological dynamics of “peak experiences” to 2 
concepts, intentionality and paradoxical intention, with- 
in the philosophical orientation of henomenology. A 
review of early philosophical theories of self (Kant and 
Hume) is presented and compared with the experiential 
emphasis found in the phenomenology of Husserl. The 
influences of the philosophies on the contemporary 
works of A. Maslow (1968), R. May (1969), and V. 
Frankl (1963, 1967) relative to the subject of “peak 
experiences" are explored. —Journal abstract. 

5104. Van Rossum, Wouter. (Erasmus U, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) The problem of cognitive institutionaliza- 
tion in the social sciences: The case of Dutch sociology. 
Social Science Information, 1975, Vol 14(2), 155-182. 
— Presents Dutch sociology as an illustration of the 
contrast between the social and the natural sciences. It is 
asserted that the social sciences lack the coherent system 
of the natural sciences because the knowledge available 
to them is of a different character. Interaction with lay 
images makes it harder to abstract from nature. The 
history of Dutch sociology, which began after World 
War Il, is traced in terms of its changing concepts, 
methods, and aims, and it is distinguished from sociogra- 
phy, which preceded it. The current status of the 
discipline—theories, approaches, and specialization—is 
described. (53 ref) —R. J. Anderson. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


5105. Aaronson, Doris; Grupsmith, Edward & 
Aaronson, May. (New York U) The impact of computers 
on cognitive psychology. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 129-138. —Re- 
views computer developments and their applications in 
cognitive psychology. Examples from recent studies 
illustrate the ways that computers are used for different 
research purposes: stimulus generation, online interac- 
tive experimental control, response collection, data 
analysis, and theory building. A quantitative analysis of 
federal funding for computer-based and noncomputer 
research compares costs over the past 9 yrs for the areas 
of perception, memory, learning, and thinking. A 
tabulation of journal articles relevant to computer-based 
Cognitive research shows the distribution of articles over 
Various categories of hardware and software develop- 
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ment. Advantages and disadvantages of using computers 
in cognitive research are evaluated. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5106. Belluzzi, James D. (Wyeth Lab, Philadelphia, 
PA) Use of the TI-700 cassette terminal in the 
INTERACT system. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 245-246. —Describes the 
TI-700 terminal which provides magnetic tape capability 
to the INTERACT user and which is faster, quicker, and 
more versatile than a standard ASR-33 Teletype. 
Program duplication, editing, and storage is simplified, 
and online program control of terminal operation is 

ssible. 

5107. Burkhardt, Kenneth J. (U Washington, Seattle) 
EMPP: An extensible multiprogramming system for 
experimental psychology. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 239-244. —De- 
scribes EMPP, a problem-oriented language developed 
to simplify programing of psychological experiments on 
a minicomputer. An important feature of EMPP is its 
ability to be modified as the need for more complex 
hardware or software arises. The basic EMPP langage is 
summarized and exemplified in a typical memory-scan- 
ning experiment taken from the literature. —Journal 
abstract. 

5108. Bynder, Herbert & New, Peter K. (U Colorado) 
Time for a change: From micro- to macro-sociological 
concepts in disability research. Journal of Health & 
Social Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 45-52. — Discuss- 
es shortcomings of current conceptual frameworks used 
in disability research and the need for and the direction 
of the type of conceptual change that may result in more 
significant research in the sociology of disability and its 
practical applications. A more meaningful approach lies 
in the macrosociological structural analysis of institu- 
tions and how they impinge directly or indirectly on the 
disabled, their families, and the professionals who work 
in the rehabilitation field. (39 ref) —Journal abstract, 

5109. Cassady, Michael; Patterson, Michael M. & 
Roemer, Richard. (U California, Irvine) The use of on- 
line computers in psychobiology. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 153-156. 
— Examines several areas in the use of laboratory 
computers in psychobiology, specifically how they are 
being used and the problems in languages and software, 
in interfacing computers to experimental configurations, 
and in the hardware involved. The experimental tasks 
and data requirements which tend to distinguish 
computer usage in physiological reseach from other areas 
of psychology and the tasks which absolutely necessitate 
the use of a computer and in what model are defined. 
Views are presented of the danger of computer use and 
misuse, and a subjective evaluation is made of how well 
computers are living up to their end of the bargain, how 
well scientists are doing, possibilities for the future. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5110. Cerf, J. A.; Van Dale, J. & Cerf, E. (U Brussels 
Lab of Neurophysiology, Belgium) A low-cost timing 
device for increasing the versatility of physiological 
stimulators. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 
509-512. —Describes a versatile timing device suitable 
for driving standard stimulators and associated equip” 
ment used in neurophysiological experiments. Using a 
device as a building block, systems generating relative! 7 
complex stimulation patterns may easily be assembled. It 
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delivers, as required, a square gate pulse of variable 
duration (1 msec to 2 min), a brief trigger pulse with an 
adjustable delay (1 msec to 2 min), or repetitive pulses at 
a variable frequency (0.005-600 Hz). The output voltage 
is adequate for triggering or modulating commercial 
stimulators, including older but still widely used vacu- 
um-tube models. The device itself can be controlled by 
external signals. —Journal abstract. 

5111. Cohen, Donald J.; Dibble, Eleanor; Grawe, Jane 

M. & Pollin, William. (Yale U Child Study Ctr) Reliably 
separating identical from fraternal twins. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1371-1375. 
— Blood typing is the most reliable method for assigning 
zygosity to twinships in psychological research. Cost, 
ethical considerations, and practical difficulties їп 
obtaining blood specimens from a large group of 
children suggested the need for a questionnaire method 
used with young children and completed by parents. One 
such method was designed to assess zygosity based on 
the extent to which the children were rated as looking 
alike and being confused by family strangers. Validity 
was determined with 377 sets of twins whose zygosity 
was demonstrated by blood typing. To determine 
test-retest reliability, and to explore parental beliefs 
about zygosity, mothers of 199 same-sex twinships 
completed the questionnaire on 2 separate occasions, 
showing very high agreement, The major difference in 
parental perceptions of monozygotic and dizygotic 
twinships is convenient for epidemiological research. 
This difference, however, questions the assumption, 
made in estimates of heritability using twin data, that 
both twinships have identical environmental experiences. 
—Journal abstract. 

5112. Cole, Earl B.; Johnson, James H. & Williams, 
Thomas A. (VA Hosp Systems & Evaluation Unit, Salt 
Lake City, UT) When psychiatric patients interact with 
computer terminals: Problems and solutions. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
92-94. —Discusses a computer system for online 
psychiatric patient assessment which has been developed 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Unlike the typical online system designed for 
skilled terminal operators, this system is designed to 
interact with unskilled psychiatric patients. Special 
design considerations necessary to support this approach 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

5113. Costa, J. C. & Delacour, J. (U Paris VII, Lab de 
Psychophysiologie, France) [Recordings of single and 
multiunit activities in the chronic rat.] (Fren) Physiology 
& Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 497-499. —Describes a 
simple and inexpensive device for recording single and 
multiunit activity in freely moving rats. Based on the 
adjusting screw principle, it is capable of moving metallic 
electrodes in a dorsal-ventral direction. 

5114. Dingler, Robert; Kadden, Ronald M. & Snapper, 
Artur G. (U Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine) An 
introduction to state notation and SKED. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
69-72. —Describes the SKED minicomputer operating 
system and process control language for precise control 
of psychological experimentation. SKED is based on the 
functional use of state notation as a programing 

language. An overall view of the operating system, and 
the hardware necessary to simultaneously control as 
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many as 12 experimental stations is provided. —Journal 
abstract. 

5115. Dingwall, B.; Hartley, L. & Maxwell, G. (U 
Otago, New Zealand) A simple device for recording 
several channels of binary data on paper tape. New 
Zealand Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(2), 75-77. 
—Briefly describes the construction of a device used in 
one experiment in which 4 people were tested simultane- 
ously on a 4-category rating task of signal detection, and 
another experiment which involved monitoring several 
instances of coding activity, such as occurrence of 
fidgeting, blinking, and staring, simultaneously. Data 
was coded in a way amenable to later off-line computer 
analysis, and output was on a 8-hole paper tape. The 
device has sampling intervals of 40 msec to 20 sec, and 
16 channels could be recorded. By sampling | set of 8 
inputs and punching out the state of those inputs and 40 
msec later sampling the other set of 8 inputs and 
punching out the state of those inputs, 16 input channels 
could be sampled. An external clock impulse could be 
used to control sampling rate; however, the accuracy of 
the clocked sampling interval would be 0+ 20 msec of 
the external clock interval. A diagram of 1 channel of 
input circuitry to the punch coil and the time base 
circuitry determining the sampling rate is included. The 
authors can supply complete circuit diagrams of the 
construction of the device and copies of the program 
used to compile the data onto magnetic tape for further 
processing by the Burroughs 6700 machine. —A. C. 
Moltu. 

5116. Drew, Clifford J. (U Utah) Introduction to 
designing research and evaluation. St Louis, MO: C. V. 
Mosby, 1976. ix, 223 p. $9.95. —Text: book; for 
university students. 

5117. Durrett, H. J. (U Colorado, Boulder) A Simple 
Information Management system for use in on-line 
experimentation. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 157-163. —The hardware 
and software capabilities of the modern online laborato- 
ry permit the development of increasingly complex 
experimental procedures. These procedures often involve 
the collection of data from many participants over 
extended periods of time, and may require the condition- 
al presentation of experimental tasks which are defined 
by numerous parameters or determined in part by 
previous participant behavior. The generation, organiza- 
tion, retrieval, and analysis as well as the documentation 
and monitoring of these experimental procedures often 
require a source of online information. A Simple 
Information Management (SIM) System for use in online 
environments is one means of providing this information. 
The SIM system has been to implement experimental 
procedures for the study of human problem solving and 
has general properties which make it of interest. 
—Journal abstract. 

5118. Edmunds, J. (Queensland Dept of Primary 
Industries, Biloela Research Station, Australia) A me- 
thod of animal identification in studies on multisuckling 
behaviour. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 
93-95. —Describes an inexpensive numbering device for 
cattle multiple suckling behavior patterns which is visible 
from a distance at any observation angle. 

5119. Evans, David R. et al. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) The Automated Psychological Evalua- 
tion System (APES). Behavior Research Methods & 
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Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 108-111. —De- 
scribes the rationale, design, cost, and extensions related 
to an automated test battery. Increased manpower, speed 
of service, lower cost, accuracy, and quality of reporting 
support the use of the system. The liability of failure to 
maintain and update the system is noted. Design 
considerations concerning mode of testing, tests includ- 
ed, and method of programing are discussed, and the 
relative cost of automated and conventional testing is 
examined. Future extensions to the system are reviewed. 
(30 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

5120. Finifter, Bernard M. (Michigan State U) 
Replication and extension of social research through 
secondary analysis. Social Science Information, 1975, Vol 
14(2), 119-153. —Asserts that the failure to extend social 
research by secondary analysis and replication is due to 
the actual cost and the lower rewards for this type of 
research. A classification of strategies into 9 types for the 
reuse or recycling of data is offered, and more effort 
toward secondary analysis is urged. (49 ref) —R. J. 
Anderson. 

5121. Finsterbusch, Kurt. (U Maryland) The Mini 
Survey: An underemployed research tool. Social Science 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 5(1), 81-93. —Explores 4 uses 
for mini surveys: (a) modification of the opinions of 
experts, possibly in a Bayesian format; (b) assessment of 
the applicability of previous findings to the present case; 
(c) description of univariate distributions with tolerable 
margins of error; and (d) introduction of feedback 
processes into surveys by alternating among question- 
naire construction, interviewing a mini sample, and 
analysis 

5122. Fischler, Ira. (U Florida) Beating the memory 
drum: Rapid sequential visual presentation (RSVP) on a 
АК PDP-8. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 233-234. — Describes a program for 
presenting alphanumeric strings in rapid succession on a 
videoterminal. Rates of up to 30 items/sec can be 
Obtained with relatively "slow" systems by creating а 
push-up stack in the terminal's display memory and 
scrolling the items past a small display window during 
presentation. Advantages of such a program are dis- 
cussed, and the system is compared to mechanical 
techniques of rapid sequential visual presentation. 
—Journal abstract. 

5123. Gay, L. R. (Florida International U) Education- 
al research: Competencies for analysis and application. 
Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. xiv, 354 p. 
$12.95(cloth), $4.95(paper). —Text: book; for under- 
graduates in introductory educational research courses. 

5124. Giannetti, Ronald A.; Klinger, Daniel Е; 
Johnson, James H. & Williams, Thomas A. (VA Hosp 
Systems & Evaluations Unit, Salt Lake City, UT) The 
potential for dynamic assessment systems using on-line 
computer technology. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 101-103. —Con- 
tends that the potentials of online assessment will not be 
realized by using instruments originally designed for 
paper-and-pencil administration. Online technology is a 
fundamentally different medium. Possible strategies for 
designing a dynamic assessment system specifically for 
online use are presented. —Journal abstract. 

5125. Gregg, Lee W. & Sidowski, Joseph B. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U) On-line instrumentation in psychology: Dildo 

_ Or the real thing? Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
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mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 52-56. —Evaluates the 
impact of laboratory digital computers as reflected by 
research publications. Surveys have indicated that, 
overall, more laboratory computers are being cited in 
research reports, but the figures are unimpressive. 
Reports of online, real-time response-contingent uses are 
minimal except in studies using operant conditioning 
procedures. PDP-8 and PDP-12 laboratory computers 
are in widespread use, but their general functions are to 
average neural signals and analyze data, frequently off- 
line. Research reported in the “classical” journals of 
experimental psychology seldom involved the use of 
laboratory computers. It is noted that there is difficulty 
pinpointing a specific reason why the many psychologist 
laboratory computer owners and/or users are poorly 
represented in the literature. Researchable ideas, it 1s 
suggested, must be generated and implemented to make 
optimal use of computer developments in opening new 
theoretical and empiracial doors. To do this, the 
techniques and results of investigations must be commu- 
nicated through professional publications. (18 ref) —B. 
McLean. 

5126. Hopkins, Charles D. (Indiana State U) Educa- 
tional research: A structure for inquiry. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill, 1976. xi, 287 p. $10.95. —Text: book; 
for students in a first course in research. 

5127. Howard, Jack. (Hewlett-Packard Co, Cupertino, 
CA) Microprogramming in psychology. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
118-122. —Describes the concept of application micro- 
programming. The major areas discussed are a definition 
of microprogramming, the invocation of microprograms 
from ordinary programming languages. the development 
cycle of a microprogram from initial design to final 
implementation, and the data processing tasks suitable 
for microprogramming. A calculation of data variance 
with and without microcode enhancement is used for 
demonstration. —Journal abstract. 

5128. Johnson, James H.; Giannetti, Ronald A. & 
Williams, Thomas A. (VA Hosp Systems & Evaluation 
Unit, Salt Lake City, UT) Computers in mental health 
care delivery: A review of the evolution toward 
interventionally relevant on-line processing. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
83-9]. —Reviews the history of the application of 
computer technology to mental health care delivery. 
Three separate trends are identified which suggest 
movement from batch processing administrative systems 
toward the development of interventionally relevant 
clinical systems based upon online computer technology. 
Suggestions for future research are made, including uses 
in the clinician’s decision-making processes. (67 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5129. Kahan, James P. et al. (U North Carolina, L. L. 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab, Chapel Hill) A PDP-11/45 
program for playing n-person characteristic function 
games. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 165-169. —NPER Il is an online 
PDP-11/45 computer program for studying bargaining 
and coalition formation processes within the татем 
of n-person games in characteristic function form. 
extensive vocabulary of the program and its mode of 


operation are pesented nontechnically, followed by an 


examination of aprotocol from a sample 4-person game. 
‘ous version of the program 
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and applications to other experimental paradigms 
investigating coalition formation and bargaining are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

5130. Klingler, Daniel E.; Johnson, James Н. & 

Williams, Thomas A. (VA Hosp Systems & Evaluation 
Unit, Salt Lake City, UT) Strategies in the evaluation of 
an on-line computer-assisted unit for intake assessment 
of mental health patients. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 95-100. —Evalu- 
ates strategies utilized in the design of an integrated 
comparative series of evaluation studies of a prototype 
computer-assisted psychiatric assessment system, the 
online unit of the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Preliminary results of several of 
these evaluation studies are presented, showing that the 
system has reduced and redistributed workload patterns 
among intake and treatment personnel; dispositions 
rendered by the system compare favorably with those of 
an experienced admitting physician. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5131. Laslett, Barbara & Rapoport, Rhona. (U South- 
ern California) Collabortive interviewing and interactive 
research. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 37(4), 968-977. —Describes a research technique 
that has been used primarily in the study of family 
process. [t involves repeated interviews with several 
members of a family by more than one person whose 
work is monitored. The psychodynamic aspects of the 
interview situation which are likely to affect the validity 
of the research results are examined. Among the topics 
discussed are the nature of the research instrument, the 
training of interviewers, the "natural history" of multiple 
interviews, case supervisions, staff meetings, and the 
write-up and analysis of the data. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. / 

5132. Lennung, Ѕуеп-Аке. (U Lund, Pedagogiska Inst, 
Sweden) Change after laboratory training: A theoretical 
review of recent research. Interpersonal Development, 
1974-75, Vol 5(4), 195-202. —Analyzed expected out- 
comes of laboratory training in terms of mean change, 

deviation change, and individually different changes. It 
was hypothesized that laboratory training typically could 
produce individually different changes on specific 
measures of behavior, attitudes, or awareness and that 
participants in any influence situation can learn from the 
content or from the process. In addition to the possibility 
that mean changes have been caused by methodological 
artifacts, 4 other possible causes are discussed: process- 
learning, content-learning, change vs nonchange, and 
extreme initial positions on the variables under study. (38 
ref) —Journal summary. 

5133. Levenson, Hanna.; Gray, Morris J. & Ingram, 
Arnette. (Texas A&M U) Research methods in person- 
ality five years after Carlson's survey. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 158-161. 
—Examined the degree to which research published in 
1973 avoided the methodological and ethical problems 
found in 1968 by R. Carlson (see PA, Vol 45:9927). 
Findings are reported on 304 individual studies pub- 
lished in the 1973 volumes of Journal of Personality and 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology and rated for 
this study by 10 graduate students. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, research published in 1973 as compared with that 
from 1968 (a) included less information on sex differ- 
ences, (b) focused as heavily on undergraduate samples, 
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(c) used fewer interactionist designs, (d) employed more 
one-shot sessions, and (e) involved as much deception. 
The one area of improvement is that increases in the 
incidence of debriefing were observed. Differences in 
findings between the 2 journals are delineated, and 
suggestions for improving research procedures are 
outlined. —Journal abstract. 

5134. Livingston, James W. (Rutgers State U) Visual 
display in the multipurpose laboratory: The benefits of 
video scan-conversion. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 200-202. —De- 
scribes a visual display system, based upon the PEP-400 
video scan-converter. For a cost of about $5,600, 
including 9 video monitors, a laboratory can provide 
flexible, computer-generated, alphameric, and graphic 
displays simultaneously to 8 Ss. Some performance 
results are given, as is discussion of interfacing and 
software required for a DEC laboratory system. 
—Journal abstract. 

5135. Lowe, Rosemary H. (Cumberland County 
Mental Health Ctr, Fayetteville, NC) A survey of social 
psychological methods, techniques and designs: A 
response to Helmreich. Personality & Social Psychology 
Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 116-118. —Addresses 2 
problems which may prevent social psychology from 
Incorporating some of the methodological advances 
described by R. Helmreich (1975). Pressures to publish 
discourage the conduct of large-scale and long-term 
multivariate research, and social psychologists may be 
unfamiliar with the sophisticated techniques necessary 
for the study of complex reality. Data from a small 
questionnaire survey of 19 (out of 29 polled) social 
psychologists are presented in support of the latter 
argument. —Journal abstract. 

5136. Mark, Melyin M.; Cook, Thomas D. & 
Diamond, Shari S. (Northwestern U) Fourteen years of 
social psychology: A growing commitment to field 
experimentation. Personality & Social Psychology Bulle- 
tin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 154-157. —Conducted a survey 
to determine whether the percentage of field experiments 
in basic and applied social psychology has increased in 
recent years. Findings show that, in the more basic area, 
the annual percentage of field experiments in the Journal 
of Social Psychology rose from about 1% in 1961 to about 
10% in 1974, and in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (1961—1964)/Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology (1965-1974) the percentages rose from a 
1961—1969 level of about 2.5-3% of a post-1969 level of 
about 575. The major applied journal (Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology) began in 1971, making a trend 
esumate impossible. However, the annual percentages 
(17-33%) were higher than in the basic journals. The 
evaluation research literature in areas of concern of 
social psychologists indicates a higher percentage of field 
experiments than in the basic research journals. Results 
give a different picture of the field involvement of social 
psychologists than do the results of S. B. Fried et al (see 
PA, Vol 50:4086). —Journal abstract. 

5137. Moore, Mitchell S.; Tychsen, R. Lawrence & 
Thompson, Donald M. (Georgetown U School of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry) Extinction-induced mirror responding 
as a baseline for studying drug effects on aggression. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
ЖП), 99-102. —Two male White Carneaux pigeons 
worked individually in a chamber containing a response 
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key and a mirror. Responding on the key was controlled 
by a multiple schedule in which a brief period of 
continuous food reinforcement alternated with a 5-min 

eriod of extinction. Under baseline conditions, aggres- 
sive behavior (responding on the mirror) occurred at the 
onset of each extinction period. After 10 saline control 
sessions, 5 mg/kg of chlordiazepoxide was injected 
intramuscularly 30 min presession for 60 daily sessions. 
The drug initially produced a marked decrease in 
aggressive behavior but had little or no effect on 
keypecking. The aggressive behavior generally remained 
suppressed during the chronic drug regimen and re- 
turned to control levels when the drug was withdrawn. It 
is concluded that the technique of extinction-induced 
mirror responding in pigeons provides a stable, sensitive, 
and recoverable baseline for objectively assessing selec- 
tive drug effects on aggression. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5138. Moross, G. G. & Kaufman, G. I. (New York 
State Dept of Health, Div of Lab & Research, Albany) 
Activity monitor for small animals. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 493-495. —A photoelec- 
tric activity monitor which is easily moveable between 
cages is described, including a circuit diagram and set-up 
procedure. In a preliminary study, the number of squares 
traversed by mice on the cage floor was counted both 
instrumentally and visually; the instrument count ranged 
from 105 to 111 per 100 observer-counts. In a correlation 
study, a simulated mouse was moved from square to 
square both laterally and diagonally while being counted 
by the instrument and a human observer. They agreed 
994 and 977 times respectively in 1,000 trials. The 
instrument should prove particularly useful in studying 
hyperactive mice, whose activity level is too high for the 
human observer to count accurately. Behavior monitor 
patterns may also be studied by feeding the channel 
outputs to a minicomputer. —Journal abstract. 

5139. Mullen, Steve. (Digital Equipment Corp. Lab 
Data Products, Marlboro, MA) FOCLAB: A language for 
computer-controlled psychology research. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
229-232. —The FOCLAB system, a dialect of FOCAL, 
provides complete real-time experiment control and data 
acquisition capabilities in the area of experimental 
psychology. The language provides digital and analog 
input-output, graphics (including alphanumerics) on 
refresh CRT, and a powerful set of time measurement 
operations. With these facilities FOCAL may be used in 
cognitive, operant, and psychophysiological research. 
FOCLAB will operate with either PDP-8 or PDP-12 
systems and can control most of the currently existing 
lab interface options for these computers. —Journal 
abstract. 

5140. O'Dell, Jerry W. & Winder, Paul. (Eastern 
Michigan U) Evaluation of a content-analysis system 
for therapeutic interviews. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 737-744. —J. M. Zimmer and 
K. H. Cowles's (1972) FORTRAN system for content 
analysis was tried out on psychotherapeutic sessions and 
оп interviews with disturbed patients, both taken from 
the literature. It was found that the system indeed did 
seem to pick up improvement in psychotherapy, and toa 
lesser degree, differences in speech behavior between 
patients with radically differing pathologies. It also was 
concluded that the computer program for the content 
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analysis system is not easily portable, but a SNOBOL 
equivalent has been made available. —Journal summary. 

5141. Poltrock, Steven E. & Mathews, Nancy M. (U 
Washington, Seattle) A system for computer control of 
auditory stimuli. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 197-199. —Describes a 
system which produces natural-speech or software-gener- 
ated stimuli for monaural, binaural, or dichotic presenta- 
tion. The interval between stimulus onsets or stimulus 
onset asynchrony is specified to the nearest millisecond. 
Stimuli have been generated successfully for experiments 
run both online and off-line, including selective atten- 
tion, auditory recognition-masking, and cross-modality 
temporal order judgment studies. —Journal abstract. 

5142. Potts, George R. (Dartmouth Coll) Use of a 
campus-wide time-sharing computer to run reaction 
time experiments. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 179-181. —Describes a 
relatively inexpensive and easy to use system for running 
online reaction time experiments under the control of a 
campus-wide time-sharing computer. This system puts 
the computerized control of such experiments within the 
range of a majority of psychologists and has value both 
asa research tool and as an inexpensive way to introduce 
undergraduates to computerized experimentation. 
—Journal abstract. 

5143. Ryckman, Richard M. (О Maine, Orono) 
Applied social psychology. A haven for the comfortable 
radical pussycat: A response to Helmreich. Personality 
& Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 
127-130. —Responds to R. Helmreich's ( 1975) paper, 
maintaining that the failure of applied social psychology 
to fulfill its promise is due in large measure to 
communication barriers between social psychologists 
and the members of society, as well as to the continual 
squabbling on an intradiscipline basis concerning the 
relative merits of theoretical and applied social psycholo- 
gy, as Helmreich suggests. It is argued further that there 
is a need for the creation and utilization of diverse 
techniques for increasing communication between disci- 

line members and the citizenry, and also for the 
development of graduate programs that are rooted 
primarily in the community, along with an incentive 
system that rewards such involvement. —Journal 
abstract. 

5144. Scoggins, Bruce A. et al. (U Melbourne, 
Howard Florey Inst of Experimental Physiology & 
Medicine, Parkville, Australia) The measurement of 
plasma levels of tricyclic antidepressant drugs. Austra- 
lian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 
10(1), 7-12. — Describes à double-isotope derivative 
dilution procedure for measuring plasma levels of 
nortriptyline. The assay is specific, sensitive, precise, and 
reproducible. Studies on the variation in steady-state 

lasma levels are described on a fixed oral dosage of 
nortriptyline and indicate the following: (a) Between- 
individual variations in steady-state plasma levels are 
large. (b) Between-day within-individual variation 1$ 
15-20%. (c) Dosage regime, time of blood sampling after 
last oral dose, and the method of blood handling are 
unlikely to affect the steady-state plasma levels. (d) 
Within an individual, the oral dose, duration of treat- 
ment, and concomitant drug treatment are all important 
determinants of the steady-state plasma level. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5145. Sedelow, Walter A. (U Kansas) Some implica- 
tions of computer networks for psychology. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
218-222. —Considers that computer networking as a 
subject of psychological research has varied facets, 
including the social psychology of scientists, the role of 
grou "labeling" practices, and the paradigm develop- 
ment process, as well as the definitions of software, 
hardware, and communication systems and interfaces 
that fit the research styles, aspirations, and work habits 

specific to psychologists. 


5146. Spencer, Hugh J. (U California, Irvine) Simple 
penthrane (methoxy-fluorane): Air anesthesia system 
for small mammals. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 16(4), 501—504. — Describes a simple low-cost open 
circuit gas anesthesia system suitable for small laborato- 
ry animals. The technique employs halothane as the 
induction agent and penthrane (methoxyfluorane) as the 
anesthetic. No nitrous oxide or oxygen is required. 
Animals may be repeatedly anesthetized using this 
system and maintained for prolonged periods without 
evident lasting ill effects. A nose mask is described which 
obviates the need for tracheal intubation. —Journal 
abstract. 


5147. Stenn, Peter G.; Covvey, H. Dominic; Scase, 
Carlyle & Heseltine, Gilbert F. (U Western Ontario 
Hosp, London, Canada) Automated psychophysiology 
laboratory. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1976(Apr) Vol 8(2), 235-237. —Describes a 
hospital laboratory which has been recently established 
based on a PDP-11/40 processor running a real-time 
Executive (RSX-11/D) which has storage and data 
acquisition peripherals to handle online processing of 
psychophysiological data from patients receiving bio- 
feedback. A data acquisition program has been written 
which permits the sampling of 8 simultaneous channels 
of electrophysiological data. Input from the patient 
includes switch closures and variable resistors, thermi- 
stors, GSR, EKG, respiration rate, and a variety of 
others. Feedback to the patient includes a variety of 
types of lights, a CRT storage screen, a character- 
oriented CRT monitor, and a variety of audio signals. 
Developers are presently involved in writing the biofeed- 
back section of the programs and an online decision- 
making system dependent on patient response, Simulta- 
neously with laboratory operation, a number of other 
users are served, including the admitting department an 
respiratory function laboratory. —Journal abstract. 


5148. Tallent, Norman. (VA Hosp, Northampton, 
MA) Psychological report writing. Englewood Cliffs 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. x, 262 p. $12.95. — Presents 4 
handbook for those who write, utilize, or supervise the 
writing of psychological reports which are viewed as the 
only meaningful and effective end result of the psycho- 
logical evaluation process. The purpose and context 
responsibility and effectiveness, and conceptualization of 
the report are among the topics discussed under Part 
One which addresses perennial considerations in report 
writing. Part Two consists of a practicum on this writing. 


5149. Thorngate, Warren. (U Alberta, Edmonton 
Canada) Ignorance, arrogance, and social psychology: 
A response to Helmreich. Personality & Social Psycholo- 
&y Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 122-126. — Responds to 
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R. Helmreich's (1975) commentary, proposing that social 
psychological research can be justified in at least 2 
complementary ways: (a) as an attempt to reduce 
ignorance and (b) as an attempt to reduce arrogance. 
Problems of the first and prospects for the second are 
discussed, and their implications for applied social 
psychology are stressed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


5150. Vandierendonck, André. (State U Ghent Lab of 
Experimental, Differential & Genetic Psychology, Belpi- 
um) Inferential simulation: Hypothesis-testing by com- 
puter simulation. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycholo- 
gie en haar Grensgebieden, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(8), 
677-700. —Presents a new method, inferential simula- 
tion, to test hypotheses. The simulator represents the 
theory which is tested by the operation of the simulator. 
The validity of the simulator is statistically demonstrated 
by the attainment of the null hypothesis. Seven cases are 
presented to clarify the rationale of the null hypothesis. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


5151. Wagner, Mazie E. & Schubert, Daniel S. (State 
University Coll New York, Buffalo) Increasing volun- 
teer representativeness by recruiting for credit or pay. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(l), 
85-91. робо! that recruiting for рау or college 
credit would considerably increase the similarity of 
volunteers to their parent populations (and to nonvolun- 
teers) in intellectual ability and personality. Volunteers 
were recruited from introductory psychology classes, 
with class credit as a reward: 68 volunteered, 34 did not. 
Comparisons were made for academic ability and 
achievement and for MMPI personality. In Exp H 
women were recruited by the orientation testing adminis- 
trator for a 3-hr paid experiment: 123 volunteered, 318 
did not. Of the 123 volunteers, 29, who took tests in a 
manner identical to the nonvolunteers, were compared 
for MMPI personality. Differences did not exceed 
chance expectations for either group comparison. It is 
concluded that tangible rewards considerably increase 
the representativeness of volunteers for psychological 
experiments, since the selection is on other than the 
tewards of sheer volunteerism. —Journal abstract. 


5152. Weissberg, Norman C. (Brooklyn Coll, City U 
New York) Methodology or substance? A response to 
Helmreich. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 119-121. —Argues that while R. 
Helmreich’s (1975) criticisms of mainstream social 
psychology are valid, his proposed remedy is not. The 
inadequacies of the field transcend methodology and, 
therefore, are not seriously confronted by new methodol- 
ogies. The chief difficulty is that a preoccupation with 
Scientific respectability has diverted social psychologists 
from those problems and phenomena that establish their 
identity as a discipline. —Journal abstract. 


5153. Winson, Jonathan. (Rockefeller U, New York, 
NY) A Simpe sleep stage detector for the rat. 

ectroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 41(2), 179-182. —Describes a simple 
sleep stage detector for the rat. The detector uses as its 
sources of input the signal from a single hippocampal 
recording electrode and the signal generated by a motion 
шок The device is suitable for use in sleep studies 
and in experiments on REM sleep deprivation. (English 
& French summaries) үс шоно Бы 
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5154. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U) Psychological 
testing. (4th ed). New York, NY: Macmillan, 1976. xiii, 
750 p. $13.95. — Text: book; for undergraduate psychol- 
ogy students. 

5155. Bidus, Donald R. (VA Hosp, St Louis, MO) The 
effects of the sequence of administration on Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale and Rorschach variables. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
765-769. —Assessed the effects of the sequence of 
administration on WAIS and Rorschach variables. 40 
pairs of adults were matched for age, sex, race, and Full 
Scale IQ and grouped according to the sequence of 
administration of the Bender Gestalt Test, the WAIS and 
the Rorschach. An analysis of the 11 WAIS subtests and 
13 selected. Rorschach categories under 3 conditions of 
age and IQ suggest that general performance on the last 
test administered tended to be impaired for older, less 
intelligent people regardless of sequence and that it may 
be best to give the Rorschach early in a battery, 
particularly when the assessment of dynamic personality 
factors is the primary purpose of a referral regardless of 
age or probable intellectual capacity. —Journal summary. 

5156. Cattell, Raymond B. A large sample cross- 
check on 16 PF: Primary structure by parcelled 
factoring. Multivariate Experimental Clinical Research, 
1974(Fal), Vol 1(2), 79-95. —Disputes about primary 
personality structure on Q-data suggested the need for an 
entirely fresh analysis unbiased by existing scales. To 
achieve this and to check some superiorities claimed for 
radial parcel over item factoring, 184 16 PF items were 
given to 780 17-65 yr old Ss. Reduced by radial 
parcelling to 46 variables, the items factored to 20 factors 
(19 having been found in item and scale factoring) which 
rotated to a statistically significant simple structure. 
Despite slight alterations by the approximation which 
followed in projecting these factors on the items, the item 
patterns significantly matched, by 2 indices, (a) the 
original “ideal” 16 PF keys for the primaries and (b) an 
independent factoring of the same items as items. It is 
concluded that the 16 PF primaries are well confirmed 
and that parcelled factoring can in some respects exceed 
the precision of item factoring. —Journal abstract. 

5157. Cattell, Raymond B.; DeYoung, Gerrit E. & 
Horn, John L. (U Illinois) Human motives as dynamic 
states: A dR analysis of objective motivation measures. 
Multivariate Experimental Clinical Research, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 1(2), 58-78. —Administered an attitude measure, 
composed of the 28 main attitudes of the Motivation 
Analysis Test and 17 additional attitudes, to 112 paid 
male physicians. Ss were retested after a 6-mo interval. A 
dR. technique (in which individuals are measured twice 
and their difference scores are factor analyzed) was used 
to study the dynamic structure of motivation. Results 
Show that the dR analysis replicated as states, dynamic 
Structures previously found repeatedly as traits. Greater 
Stability of both ergs and sentiments over time was 
observed in the U-component (unintegrated) of motiva- 
tion, attributed to the external, reality-oriented nature of 
the I-component (integrated). Three previously found 
2nd-order dynamic structure factors were also found in 
this analysis, (24 ref) —Journal summary. 

5158. Clopton, James R. (Central Kansas Mental 
Health Ctr, Salina) Automated MMPI interpretation 
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based on a modification of Gilberstadt’s codebook. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4 

TA 8) ), (4), 
648-651. — Limitations of commercially available auto- 
mated MMPI reports prompted the psychology staff at 
Topeka Veterans Administration hospital to develop its 
own automated interpretive system. The system is 
described. Test data for 20-30 patients are processed 
each week. Automated reports are not provided for 
female patients because H. Gilberstadt's (1971) code- 
book was designed for male patients only. The computer 
programs of the system require further modification, and 
local validity studies of the automated interpretations are 
needed; however, it is hoped the project will encourage 
others to develop similar local systems. (23 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

5159. Coe, William C. (California State U, Fresno) 
Effects of hypnotist susceptibility and sex on the 
administration of Standard Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scales. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1976(Jun), Vol 24(3), 281-286. —Administered 
the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility, 
Form A, to 12 graduate student hypnotists (Es) to 
examine the effects of hypnotist susceptibility and sex on 
Es' subsequent administration of the Stanford нура 
Susceptibility Scale, Form С, to 105 undergraduates. 
Findings show that neither susceptibility nor sex resulted 
in different hypnotic responsiveness from Ss. Compara- 
tively inexperienced hypnotists obtained data similar to 
the normative sample for the Stanford scale. Results 
suggest that inexperienced hypnotists are capable of 
administering standardized scales validly and that 
characteristics of the hypnotist are relativly ineffective in 
distorting Ss' responses to these scales. (German, French, 
& Spanish summaries) —Journal abstract. 

5160. Creaser, James & Carsello, Carmen. (U Illinois 
Student Counseling Service, Chicago Circle) Compara- 
bility of cross-sex scores in the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 360-364. —Scores on the male and 
female scales of the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory 
were compared for 310 male and 215 female entering 
college students to evaluate the claim that the male scales 
should be used with female counselees. For the 37 same- 
name occupations, results show many substantial differ- 
ences between scores on the 2 scales; not more than half 
the correlations between scales could be considered high, 
and differences in scores for individuals ranged as high 
as 44 standard-score points. Both males and females 
tended to score higher on the opposite-sex scales, a 

henomenon previously attributed only to women. The 
many complex relationships between scores on the 2 sets 
of scales support D. Campbell's (1974) statement that, 
technically speaking, only same-sex scores should be 
interpreted by a counselee. Results suggest that possible 
interest in an occupation should be inferred from high 
scores on similar occupations based on same-sex norms 
rather than from opposite-sex scores. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5161. Fowler, Raymond D. & Hodo, Gary L. (U 
Alabama) A comparison of classification rates of the 
original and revised Marks and Seeman rules. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 665-667. 
— Compared the P. A. Marks and W. Seeman (1963) 
rules for profile classification with the Marks et al (1974) 


revised rules, using the MMPI records of 2,501 males. 
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(mean age, 31.49 yrs) and 2,499 females (mean age, 31.91 
yrs). The rate of classification was 16.88% for the original 
rules and 49.72% with the revised rules. It is concluded 
that the revised rules will make the codebook applicable 
to more cases. —Journal summary. 

5162. Fox, Robert. (Vanderbilt U) Binocular vision in 
animals. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(1), 47-56. 
—Describes ongoing research concerned with (a) an 
objective method for measuring binocular rivalry, known 
as optokinetic nystagmus rivalry, and (b) operant 
conditioning methodology used for measuring stereopsis 
in animals. For optokinetic nystagmus rivalry, data are 
presented suggesting that it can be used as a valid 
indicator for both humans and animals. For operant 
conditioning methodology for measuring stereopsis, 
assessment of stereoacuity thresholds in the cat by the 

conditioned suppression method is described. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5163. Hansen, Jo-Ida C. (U Minnesota) Coding 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank items according to 
Holland's theory of personality types. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 
2990-2991. 

5164. Kljajić, Ша, (Neuropsychiatric Inst, Rozelle, 
Australia) Wechsler Memory Scale indices of brain 
pathology. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
31(4), 698-698. —Reports preliminary findings of 2 
experimental forms of Wechsler Memory Scale subtest 
analyses that show promise as screening procedures for 
neurologically impaired Ss. Both methods discriminated 
19 organic penents (mean age, 52.53 yrs) from 18 
controls with 70% accuracy. Both methods compare 
“hold” subtest scores to “don’t hold” subtest scores by 
the use of a regression equation, a procedure that 
attempts to compensate for the lack of standard scores. 
The regression equation that uses digits score as a hold 
criterion is regarded as potentially the more useful. 
—Journal summary. 

5165. Maloney, Michael P. & Ward, Michael P. (U 
Southern California Medical School) Psychological 
assessment: A conceptual approach. New York, NY: 
Oxford U Press, 1976. xiv, 422 p. $14. —Reexamines the 
purpose, scope, and mechanics of psychological assess- 
ment, proposing that assessment should include a variety 
of data collection procedures (e.g., interviews and case 
histories) and shifting the emphasis from tests and other 
data to the examiner in the assessment process. The 
question of personality assessment, the Concept of 
intelligence, and the assessment of brain damage are 
discussed. 

5166. Meir, Elchanan I. & Ben-Yehuda, Amalia, (Tel- 
Aviv U, Ramat-Aviv, Israel) Inventories based on Roe 
and Holland yield similar results. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 269-274. — Compared J. L 
Holland's (1973) classification of all Occupations (Realis- 
tic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterprising, and 
Conventional) with A. Roe's (1956) occupational classifi- 
cation system (Service, Business, Organization, Technol- 
ogy, Outdoor, Science, General Cultural, and Arts and 
Entertainent fields). 217 Israeli 9th-graders answered 2 
interest inventories, one based on Holland’s classifica- 
tion and one on Roe’s classification. By means of a 

smallest space analysis, a 2-dimensional configuration 
was found in which the hypothesized parallel fields were 
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adjacent to one another, and the general shape resem- 
bled the structure found earlier for each classification 
system separately. Findings indicate the possibility of 
incorporating results based on either classification. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5167. Ritter, David R. & Sabatino, David A. (Rutland 
Mental Health Ctr, VT) The effects of method of 
measurement upon children’s performance on visual 
perceptual tasks. Journal of School Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 296-304. —Administered a series 
of visual perceptual tasks to 64 Ist-grade children of 
average or above intelligence who did not evidence 
visual perceptual dysfunction. The tasks evaluated the 
skills of visual figure-ground perception and form 
discrimination and involved 4 methods of measuring 
abilities: tachistoscopic, untimed, naming, and recogni- 
tion. Results indicate that the method of measurement 
has considerable influence upon task performance. 
Implications of the results for both researchers and 
practitioners are discussed. (20 ref) —Journal summary. 

5168. Schwartz, Edward M. & Elonen, Anna S. (U 
Michigan) IQ and the myth of stability: A 16-year 
longitudinal study of variations in intelligence test 
performance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 31(4), 687-694. —Obtained data from a longitudinal 
study of intelligence test performance, including associa- 
tion of test score patterns with developmental level, 
significant life events, and adjustment reactions, and 
presents them to highlight misconceptions of intelligence 
and the need to relate the concept to the contributions 
and limitations of standard IQ tests. 43 adopted, 12 
nonadopted, and 3 boarding home children were tested 
at regular intervals from under 12 mo to 6 yrs of age; 35 
were located and retested at the 16-yr-old level. Two IQ 
tests were given on each occasion: the Cattell Infant 
Intelligence Scale (followed when appropriate by the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scales, Form L) and the Kuhl- 
mann Developmental Scale. Results demonstrate that IQ 
lest scores can vary over time and in some instances 
quite dramatically. It is suggested that such variance may 
well be associated with developmental transitions in 
Cognitive, emotional and social function and with 
unevenness in cognitive development and significant life 
events and experiences. Because individual variations in 
patterns of IQ changes over time appeared to be related 
to overall adjustment and integration, it is considered 
difficult to accept the notion of IQ as a stable, constant 
characteristic of an individual. — B. McLean. 

5169. Spiegel, Herbert; Aronson, Marc; Fleiss, Joseph 
L. & Haber, Jerome. (Columbia U Coll of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Psychometric analysis of the Hypnotic Induc- 
tion Profile. International Journal of Clinical & Experi- 
mental Hypnosis, 1976(Jun), Vol 24(3), 300-315. —Pres- 
ents psychometric analyses of the Hypnotic Induction 
Profile (HIP) of H. Spiegel (1974), a 16-point test 
designed to measure hypnotic capacity. On the basis of a 
factor analysis of individual items entering into the HIP's 
of 1,674 patients, 2 distinct factors emerged. One is 
defined largely by up-gaze and eye-roll, the other by 
some of the subsequent items. Two methods for scoring 
the HIP, a configurational method involving both factors 
(profile scoring) and an actuarial method using only 
items from the 2nd factor (induction scoring), are 
defined. As expected from the factor analysis, eye-roll 
was little related to the HIP graded by either scoring 
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method. The correlation of induction scoring with the 
eye-roll was 22 in a sample of 1,023 patients. That the 
low correlation may be a function of the relationship of 
hypnotizability to psychopathology is shown by a highly 
significant correlation (г = .52) between eye-roll and 
induction scores in a population selected as nonpsychot- 
ic. Evidence is presented regarding the reliability of the 
profile and induction scores, both yielding satisfacto 
reliabilities. Some validity information is given throug 
satisfactory correlations with existing standardized 
scales. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5170. Tsushima, William T. (Straub Clinic & Hosp, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) Relationship between the Mini-Mult 
and the MMPI with medical patients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 673-675. —Examined 
the correspondence between the MMPI and a shortened 
version of the MMPI, the Mini-Mult, with 50 male and 
50 female 18-66 yr old medical outpatients. The MMPI 
was administered and scored in its usual manner. The 
Mini-Mult items were then extracted from the original 
MMPI, scored, and converted to K-corrected profiles by 
use of J. C. Kincannon's (1968) conversion tables. The 
individual scales of the Mini-Mult produced results 
highly similar to those produced by the standard MMPI 
scales. As a screening device in a medical setting, the 
Mini-Mu!t appears to be a fairly accurate substitute for 
the MMPI. —Journal summary. 

5171. Ward, G. Robert; Cunningham, Claude Н. & 
Wakefield, James A. (U Houston) Relationships be- 
tween Holland's VPI and Cattell’s 16PF. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 307-312. 
—Administered the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(VPI) and the 16PF to 425 undergraduates enrolled in 
education courses. Canonical analysis indicated that the 
2 instruments contained 3 pairs of related components. 
The contributions of the scales of the VPI and the 16PF 
to the 3 relationships supported Holland’s theory of 
vocational choice. Results also support the use of the 
VPI for personality assessment and the 16PF for 
vocational assessment. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5172. Burger, Gary K. & Pickett, Larry. (U Missouri, 
St Louis) The California Psychological Inventory and the 
semantic differential dimensions. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 129-134. —Ínvestigat- 
ed the feasibility of describing Ist-order factors and 
scales of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) by 
using the factors of the semantic differential and rated 
adjustment and introversion-extraversion in 150 male 
and 80 female college students. Both the semantic 
differential and the ratings significantly overlapped with 
the CPI, but the degree of the relationship was not large 
enough to support the contention that the semantic 
differential factors are sufficient to describe completely 
what is being measured by the CPI. The relationships 
Prove useful, however, in further clarifying the nature of 
the CPI. —Journal abstract. 

5173. Burgoon, Judee K. (U Florida) The Unwilling- 
ness-to-Communicate Scale: Development and valida- 
tion. Speech Monographs, 1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 60-69. 
—Discusses lines of research supporting the existence of 
4 construct of unwillingness to communicate which 
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represents a global predisposition to avoid communica- 
tion, whether due to apprehension, alienation, low self- 
esteem, introversion, or other causes. The program of 
research leading to the present form of the Unwilling- 
ness-to-Communicate Scale is reported, including results 
of 2 studies that have provided reliability and validity 
data. Based on factor analysis results, а 20-item 
instrument with 2 factors, reward and approach— 
avoidance, is recommended for research use. —Journal 
abstract. 

5174. Craig, James R.; Eison, Charles L. & Metze, 
Leroy P. (Western Kentucky U) Significance tests and 
their interpretation: An example utilizing published 
research and «c. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 280-282. — Discusses the interpreta- 
tion of significance tests, arguing that some measure of 
association such as ш? should be provided as an 
interpretation/decision-making aid for scientific con- 
sumers and journal editors. 51 research articles published 
in 1973 in 3 primary journals were examined regarding 
use of measures of association and the relationship 
between sample size and the amount of variance shared 
by the independent and the dependent variable. Results 
indicate that no articles reported measures of association 
and that many published studies are based upon small 
degrees of relationship between the independent and 
dependent variables. A change in report-writing and 
journal-editing practices is suggested. —Journal abstract. 

5175. Geller, Jesse D.; Astrachan, Boris M. & Flynn, 
Hulda. (Yale U Medical School) The development and 
validation of a measure of the psychiatrist's authorita- 
tive domain. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 410-422. — Discusses the Psychia- 
trist's Sphere of Influence Scale (PSIS), a 68-item Likert- 
type questionnaire which asks patients to specify the 
skills which they believe belong to the psychiatrist's 
domain. 82 patients being treated in day hospital, 113 
inpatients and 121 outpatients were individually admin- 
istered the PSIS along with various discriminant and 
construct validity measures. Findings indicate that the 
PSIS is an internally consistent, factorially complex, 
relatively stable measure of the roles ascribed to 
psychiatrists. Individual differences on the scale appear 
to be predictable, within broad limits, from patients’ 

sitions in the social structure, their preferred styles of 
help-seeking in hospital and therapy settings, and their 
generalized orientations toward power and authority. A 
tendency to blur the boundaries between “psychiatric” 
and “nonpsychiatric” roles appears among patients who 
are middle-aged or older, minimally educated, of ) lower 
socioeconomic status, inclined toward an authoritarian 
concept of the good patient and the good hospital, and 
who endorse traditional family relationships. The impli- 
cations of these findings for the manner їп which 
psychiatrists exercise their authority are discussed. (46 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5176. Haase, Richard F.; Banks, Donald L. & Dong 
Yul Lee. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) A validity study of 
the Pain Apperception Test. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
[47 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 747-151. —Examined the 
validity of the Pain Apperception Test (PAT) in terms of 
its hypothesized correlations to an accepted predictive 
measure of pain tolerance, and assessed its relationship 
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aftereffects task, and the Eysenck Personality Inventory. 
Intercorrelations among these scales yielded nonsignifi- 
cant and marginal relationships between the PAT and 
relevant criteria. The failure to demonstrate validity in 
this study is discussed in terms of the characteristics of 
the task, the ambiguity of the stimulus cards of the PAT, 
and the relevance of the PAT to prediction of pain 
tolerance and response to painful stimuli. —Journal 
summary. 

5177. Handal, Paul J. (St Louis U) Relationship 

between the Death Anxiety Scale and repression. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
675—677. —50 female undergraduates participated in a 
study designed to test the hypothesis that the Death 
Anxiety Scale (DAS) is a valid measure of repression. Ss 
completed the DAS and G. Gleser and D. Ihilehich's (see 
PA, Vol 43:11347) Defense Mechanism Inventory 
(DMI). Results support the hypothesis and provide an 
indication that the repression of feelings is the major 
aspect that accounts for the relationship between the 

DAS and repression as measured by the DMI. —Journal 

summary. 

5178. Hinkle, Dennis E. & Sporakowski, Michael J. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U, Coll of Home 
Economics) Attitudes toward love: A reexamination. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
764-767. —To assess the utility of the Knox-Sporakow- 
ski Attitudes Toward Love scale, the measure was 
administered to 234 undergraduates. Principal compo- 
nent analysis indicated unidimensionality of the scale. 
Additional analyses suggested the possibility of 3 
subscales—Traditional Love—One Person, Love Over- 
comes All, and Irrationality. Suggestions for further 
research with the scale are made. —Journal abstract. 

5179. Horn, Joseph M.; Plomin, Robert & Rosenman, 

Ray. (U Texas, Austin) Heritability of personality traits 
in adult male twins. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 
6(1), 17-30. —Collected personality data from the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) on 99 pairs of 
identical and 99 pairs of fraternal twins. Heritabilities 
were computed for all 18 scales and compared to the 
heritabilities for “pure” scales with overlapping items 
omitted. Two of the pure scales, Responsibility and 
Femininity, had zero heritabilities, whereas all of the full 
scales had moderate to high heritabilities. It is concluded 
that item overlap has contributed significantly to 
previous failures to find evidence for the differential 
heritability of personality traits as measured by the CPI. 
CPI items were classified into genetic or environmental 
categories, and separate analyses of items in these 
categories revealed more differences than similarities in 
factor structure. Genetic factors included Conversational 
Poise, Compulsiveness, and Social Ease. Environmental 
factors included Confidence in Leadership, Impulse 
Control, Philosophical Attitudes, Intellectual Interest, 
and Exhibitionism. Environmental factors accounted for 
only a small percentage of the variance. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5180. Hough, Richard L.; Fairbank, Diane T. & 
Garcia, Alma M. (U Texas, El Paso) Problems in the 
ratio measurement of life stress. Journal of Health & 
Social Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 70-82. —Exam- 
ines the development and use of Holmes and Rahe’s 
Social Readjustment Rating Scale. The scale is regarded 
as a laudable attempt at ratio measurement and as 
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deserving more attention and emulation in sociology 
than it has received. However, there are problems with 
the scale; in particular, the relative lack of concern with 
careful instrument construction and administration, the 
glossing over of the problem of cultural variance, and the 
use of analytic procedures that do not fully exploit the 
potential of their measurement technique are discussed. 
Data from exploratory work on the measurement of the 
stressfulness of life events in a culturally heterogeneous 
environment are also examined. (30 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5181. Joesting, Joan. (May Sands School, Key West, 
FL) Correlates of two administrations of the Group 
Personality Projective Test. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 651-652. —Administered the 
Group Personality Projective Test twice to 56 teacher 
education students approximately 4 wks apart. In 
addition, the Attitudes Toward Women Scale and 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory were administered, and 
course grades were obtained: Correlations were some- 
what inconsistent and of small magnitude. —Journal 
abstract. 

5182. Kendall, I. M. (National Inst for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, S Africa) The predictive 
validity of a possible и to the Classification 
Test Battery. Psychologia A {fricana, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(2), 
131-146. —Reassessed the predictive validity of 4 of the 
original cognitive predictors used in the Classification 
Test Battery (CTB) to probe the feasibility of compiling a 
new battery parallel in validity to the СТВ. It is 
concluded that the 4 alternative predictors (Raven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices and 3 test developed by 
the National Institute for Personnel Research), while 
appealing to cognitive processes that are possibly similar 
to those tapped by the CTB, cannot be viewed as parallel 
to that battery. (18 ref) 

_ 5183. Kortenkamp, Daniel J. (St Louis U) Operation- 
alizing subjective experience by scaling of metaphoric 
dimensions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3022-3023. 

5184. Lamb, Richard R. Validity of the ACT Interest 
Inventory for minority group members. ACT Research 
Reports, 1976(Mar), No 72, 12 p. —Analyzed data from 
2,280 college seniors representing Black, native Ameri- 
can, Oriental American, Spanish-surnamed American, 
and White ethnic groups to determine whether the 
American College Test (ACT) Interest Inventory could 
classify minority group students as accurately as White 
students into appropriate educational major groups. In 
addition, the structure of measured interests, as indicated 
by the intercorrelations of the 6 ACT Interest Inventory 
scales, was compared across the White and minority 
samples. For most minority groups, the percentage of 
clean hits was as high as or higher than the percentage 
for the White sample. With one exception, native 
American males, the interest Structure was also highly 
similar for White and minority samples. Data suggest the 
ACT Interest Inventory is appropriate for use with 
minority group members. —Journal abstract. 

5185. LoCascio, Ralph; Nesselroth, Jeanne & Thomas, 
Mark. (New York U) The Career Development Invento- 
Ty: Use and findings with inner city dropouts. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3, 285-292. 
—Administered the Career Development Inventory to 78 
male (mean age, 25.0 yrs) and 29 female (mean age, 30.6 
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yrs) ethnically mixed, inner city school dropouts to 
examine its suitability for such a population. Interrela- 
tionships among sex, аре, ethnicity, intelligence, reading 
achievement, arithmetic achievement, and 2 of the 
inventory's scales were also studied. Results show that 
(a) Scale A (Planning Orientation) is unsuitable for 
dropouts due to extensive in-school references; (b) Scale 
B (Resources for Exploration) and Scale C (Information 
and Decision Making) were not significantly correlated, 
raising questions of either low Scale B reliability or an 
unsatisfactory lack of communality between the scales; 
(c) sex and age were unrelated to Scale B, sex was 
unrelated to Scale C, and age was related to Scale C only 
marginally; (d) in contrast to previous findings, intelli- 
gence was not related to scores on Scales B and C; (e) 
initial analysis yielded no significant relationships 
between ethnicity and Scales B and C, although a 
secondary analysis including Blacks and Whites and 
excluding Puerto Ricans yielded a significant correlation 
between ethnicity and Resources for Exploration (Scale 
B), with Blacks scoring higher; and (f) Whites scored 
higher than the combined Black and Puerto Rican 
groups on intelligence, reading, and arithmetic achieve- 
ment. —Journal abstract. 

5186. Newmark, Charles S.; Galen, Richard & Gold, 
Karen. (U North Carolina Medical School) Efficacy of 
an abbreviated MMPI as a function of type of adminis- 
tration. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
31(4), 639-642. —Used 69 female and 45 male 16-64 yr 
old conservative psychiatric admissions to investigate the 
relative accuracy with which an extracted and an 
independently administered T. R. Faschingbauer's ab- 
breviated MMPI (FAM) could predict the standard 
MMPI profiles of a psychiatric inpatient sample. While 
the extracted. FAM proved superior, the independent 
form showed potential for use as a viable alternative 
when administration. of the standard form is not 
practical. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5187. Nugent, James H. (Central Michigan U) A 

comment on the efficiency of the Revised Denver 
Developmental Screening Test. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 570-572. —The 
Revised “Denver Developmental Screening Test 
.(RDDST) is a short, easily administered test used to 
measure 4 areas of infant and preschool development. 
Consideration of the psychometric efficiency of this test 
using an estimate of the base rate of mental retardation 
in the screening population of 2,000 children (aged, | mo 
to 6 yrs) reveals that the RDDST is relatively inefficient 
in the detection of preschool children with IQs below 70. 
—Journal abstract. 

5188. Powell, Lois & Johnson, Eugene H. (Howard U 
School of Education) The Black MMPI profile: Interpre- 
tive problems. Journal of Negro Education, 1976(Win), 
Vol 45(1), 27-36. —Disputes the defense of the MMPI 
by S. R. Hathaway (see PA, Vol 31:7133) who claimed 
that the test is a valuable instrument when used by 
adequately trained personnel, by discussing apparent 
errors and/or contradictions in methodology or interpre- 
tations of research on Black Americans. Research is cited 
to support contentions that (a) norms based on Whites 
have been used to classify as emotional deviance what 
could be typical traits of Blacks; (b) focus on scales, 
father than items, may have obscured significant racial 
differences in personality; and (c) failure to control 
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certain factors may have yielded faulty interpretations. 
Suggestions are offered to MMPI users who are 
concerned for the welfare of Blacks. (16 ref) —B. M. 
Anthony. 

5189. Russell, Elbert W. (VA Hosp, Miami, FL) 
Validation of a brain-damage vs. schizophrenia MMPI 
Key. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
659-661. —Since neuropsychologic tests largely have 
failed to separate schizophrenic from brain-damaged 
patients, an MMPI key was constructed to make such a 
separation. When cross-validated, this key provided a 
76% correct separation and a X? significant beyond the 
.001 level for 50 schizophrenic (mean age, 34.2 yrs) and 
50 brain-damaged (mean age, 39.3 yrs) patients. It is 
suggested that neuropsychologic tests should be used to 
separate normals from brain-damaged patients and the 
MMPI to separate schizophrenic from brain-damaged 

atients. —Journal summary. 

5190. Schubert, Daniel S. (Case Western Reserve U 
Medical School) Increase of personality response 
consistency by prior response. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 651-658. —Adminis- 
tered the MMPI weekly for 4 wks to 29 college freshman 
women. Data from 3 experiments support each of the 
following specific predictions: (a) scale reliabilities over 
trials 3-4 will be greater than scale reliabilities over trials 
1-2; (b) scale score stability over trials 3-4 will be greater 
than over trials 1-2; and (c) correlation of standard score 
patterns over trials 3-4 will be greater than similar 
correlations over trials 1-2. Results support the general 
hypothesis that personality response consistency is 
increased by prior response. A negatively accelerated 
decreasing curve of novelty is proposed to account for 
this general hypothesis. In addition, split-half reliability 
and test-retest reliability show moderate intercorrela- 
tion. There is moderate support also for C. Windle’s 
(1955, 1954) generalization that maladjustment scores 
decrease on retest. —Journal summary. 

5191. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific-Neuropsychiatric Inst 
Research Group, U California, Los Angeles) Validity of 
WISC-R short forms. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 696-697. —Applied a formula that 
takes subtest unreliability into account to test manual 
data for the standardization sample of 2,200 children 

iven the revised WISC. Correlations with the full scale 
of all possible short forms of 2, 3, 4, and 5 subtests were 
determined. It is concluded that data from small clinical 
samples may suggest “best” short forms that differ from 
the ones listed in the present paper or give higher or 
lower validities for those that are listed. For most 

urposes, however, greater reliance can be placed on the 
results obtained with data from the standardization 
sample because of its size and representativeness. 
—Journal summary. P 

5192. Sims, Laura S. & Paolucci, Beatrice. (Indiana U, 
Bloomington) An empirical reexamination of the Parent 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). Journal of Mar- 
riage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4). 724-732. 
—Used the Parental Attitude Research Instrument 
(PARI) to study the attitudes of mothers toward child 
rearing. Data were collected from 146 mothers of 
preschool children, in a midwestern city. Responses to H. 
J. Cross and G. F. Kawash’s (1968) abbreviated version 
of the PARI were analyzed by multiple groups cluster 
analysis procedures developed by J. E. Hunter and S. H. 
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Cohen (see PA, Vol 44:17748). Because responses from 
the sample were not consistent with those scales 
previously reported in the literature, a reevaluation of the 
scales was performed, resulting in the formation of 10 
clusters. Examination of the content and correlations 
between these clusters revealed that groupings of clusters 
were comparable to factors which had been previously 
described in the literature, thus demonstrating the 
viability of using cluster analysis to determine appropri- 
ate reliability and validity standards for attitude scale 
development. —Journal abstract. 

5193. Spitzer, Stephan P. & Parker, Jerry. (U 
Minnesota) Perceived validity and assessment of the 
self: A decade later. Sociological Quarterly, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 17(2), 236-246. —This investigation replicates one 
conducted a decade ago by S. P. Spitzer et al (1966) in 
which undergraduates (127 in the present study) com- 
pared 4 self-concept instruments (Twenty Statements 
Test, semantic differential scales, Index of Adjustment 
and Values, and Adjective Check List) according to the 
degree to which each permitted veridical self-description. 
An open response format was regarded as least accurate 
in 1965 and as most accurate in 1975. It is suggested that 
findings have implications for the choice of instruments 
in self-concept research, and observed temporal changes 
can be attributed to modifications in the organization of 
the self-system. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5194. Tennant, Christopher & Andrews, Gavin. (U 
New South Wales Teaching Hosp, Prince Henry Hosp, 
Little Bay, Australia) A scale to measure the stress of 


life events. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 27-32. —Constructed a 
comprehensive 67-item life event inventory suitable for 
questionnaire or interviewer administration. Two sets of 
matched scalings of these life events have been derived 
from the responses of 151 Australian urban Ss (mean 
age, 35 yrs). Each of the scalings were consistent across 
the sociodemographic groups in the population. The 2 
scales allow the significance of life events to bescaled in 
conceptually different ways. The Ist follows T. H. 
Holmes and R. H. Rahe's (see PA, Vol 42:3998) concept 
of the extent of life change produced by the event; the 
2nd follows the concept of E. S. Paykel et al (1971) of the 
amount of distress caused by the event. The inventory 
and the scalings are suitable for use in ап Australian 
urban population. —Journal abstract. 


Statistics & Mathematics 


5195. Coleman, James S. (U Chicago) Regression 
analysis for the comparison of school and home effects. 
Social Science Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 5(1) 1-20. 
—Examines the methodology used in 3 studies on 
Science education (L. C. Comber and J. P. Keeves, 1973), 
reading comprehension (R. L. Thorndike, 1973), and 
literature (A. C. Purves, 1973) to determine the appropri- 
ate measures for comparing effects of blocks or com- 
pounds of variables when the causal ordering is assumed 
to be known and how single measures can be created for 
each such block or compound, so that the comparisons 
can be made. 

5196. Convey, John J. (Catholic U of America) The 
application of simultaneous confidence intervals for 
multinomial populations to an inventory of plans and 
goals. Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1975, Vo} 
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17, 1-12. —Reviews several procedures for constructing 
simultaneous confidence intervals for judging contrasts 
among multinomial populations. The procedures are 
illustrated by applying them to the responses of a 
systematic sample of male and female, Black and White 
8th graders who responded to a section of a state-wide 
8th grade testing program entitled “Your Plans and 
Goals." 

5197. Cotton, John W. & Harris, Chester W. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Reliability coefficients as a 
function of individual differences induced by a learning 
process assuming identical organisms. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 387-420. 
—Demonstrates that G. H. Bower and T. R. Trabasso's 
(1964) concept identification model, taken together with 
an assumption of independence of replicate measure- 
ments, implies the existence of substantial and statistical- 
ly significant performance differences across individuals. 
Тһе individual differences in turn imply a sizeable 
reliability coefficient. These results contradict naive 
intuition, for this model assumes that all individuals 
begin the experiment with identical parameter values for 
the process under study. Thus at least one such model 
has the characteristic of implying the generation of 
individual performance differences among originally 
identical organisms. Examination of data from an 
experiment by Cotton (see PA, Vol 47:4130) shows that 
the Hoyt reliability coefficient under classical test theory, 
a lower bound for the (composite) reliability of total 
scores for a series of trials, increases with the number of 
trials analyzed and exceeds the corresponding theoretical 
values implied by the Bower-Trabasso model. An 
experiment by M. Levine (1969) is also analyzed because 
its use of blank trials between feedback trials permitted 
direct calculation of composite reliability. Despite the 
Bower-Trabasso assumotion of no initial differences, it 
seems reasonable to attribute the difference between 
predicted and obtained reliabilities to preexisting indi- 
vidual differences. Implications of the tentative conclu- 
sion that individual differences in concept identification 
performance are attributable to a combination of 
Preexisting differences and differences induced in a 
current task are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

. 3198. Dutoit, Eugene F. (Rutgers State U) A tech- 
nique for assessing the uncertainty of prediction when 
additional independent variables and related data are 
considered for regression. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3513. 
| 5199. Edwards, Allen L. (U Washington) An introduc- 
tion to linear regression and correlation. San Francisco, 
CA: W. H. Freeman, 1976. xi, 213 p. $11(cloth), 
$5.95(paper). —Text: book; for lower level undergradu- 
ates in the behavioral and life sciences. 

_ 5200. Fishburn, Peter C. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Binary choice probabilities: On the varieties of stochas- 
tic transitivity. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 327-352. —Proposes a mathemati- 
cal model of decisiveness relations in which P is a binary 
choice probability function. Families of decisiveness 
relations which are all of the same type, e.g., all strict 
partial orders or all semiorders, are characterized by 
stochastic transitivity conditions. The conditions used 
for this purpose differ in various ways from the 
traditional forms of strong, moderate, and weak stochas- 
tic transitivity. The family is then examined from the 
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viewpoint of interval representation models. Specializa- 
tions of the interval model are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

5201. Goldberg, Lewis R. (Oregon Research Inst, 
Eugene) Man versus model of man: Just how conflicting 
is that evidence? Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 13-22. —Notes that 
the distributions of the values for 4 of the 5 cues in R. 
Libby's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 4) study of bootstrapping 
were quite markedly skewed. When these values were 
rescaled by a simple normalizing transformation, the 
results changed remarkably—instances of model outper- 
forming expert jumped from 23 to 72%. It is concluded 
that, as a consequence, Libby's data cannot be invoked 
as "conflicting evidence" of previous findings that 
predictions from multiple regression models of human 
judges are no less accurate than those of the judges 
themselves. —Journal abstract. 

5202. Jonsson, Henrik. Isolation of clinical subclasses 
when series of population samples are analysed. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1975, Vol 15(5), 
1-12. — Describes and discusses an analytical model 
intended to be used in coordinating the results or Q 


factor analyses performed on different population 
samples. An illustration. with empirical data is also 
provided. The model, consistent with the work of P. S. 


Dwyer (1937), is based on the use of the G index of 
agreement in obverse factor analysis reported by J. W. 
Holley and J. P. Guilford (see Pa, Vol 39:6293). 
Tentative factors, isolated on a Ist sample of persons, are 
used to explain the variance of a 2nd sample. The 
residual variance of the 2nd sample is analyzed, and 
additional factors are extracted. These factors can then 
be used to explain the variance of a 3rd sample, etc. The 
analytical procedures can be continued until the domain 
has been factorially structured. —Journal abstract. 

5203. Kenny, David A. (Harvard U) An empirical 
application of confirmatory factor analysis to the 
multitrait-multimethod matrix. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 247-252. 
—Argues that although most social psychologists view 
factor analysis as an exploratory method to uncover 
latent dimensions, this method can also be used in a 
confirmatory mode to test specific hypotheses. A 
confirmatory solution is unique and cannot be rotated. 
One possible use of confirmatory factor analysis is with 
the multitrait-multimethod matrix. The J. Jaccard et al 
(1975) multitrait-multimethod matrix of 2 traits and 4 
methods is analyzed using confirmatory factory analysis. 
Given the very small sample size the analysis is primarily 
illustrative. A simple 2-factor model with errors of 
measurement correlated across measures using the same 
method satisfactorily fits the data. Both discriminant and 
convergent validity are high and none of the methods has 
higher reliability or less correlated measurement error. 
The reliability of measures estimated by maximum 
likelihood factor analysis is lower than the test-retest 
reliability since method variance is subtracted out. 
Confirmatory factor analysis is recommended over the 
Campbell-Fiske criteria. —Journal abstract. 

5204. Kessler, Ronald C.; Paton, Stephanie M. & 
Kandel, Denise B. (Ctr for Policy Research, New York, 
NY) Reconciling unidimensional and multidimensional 
models of patterns of drug use. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 632-647. —In analyzing 
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patterns of multiple drug use, Guttman-scale analyses 
usually show that drug use fits a unidimensional and 
cumulative model of involvement; factor analyses reject 
the unidimensional model. The 2 methods, however, can 
be reconciled. Guttman scaling is appropriate for 
discerning patterns of drug involvement, factor analysis 
for operationalizing degree of involvement within a 
specific pattern of use. (21 ref) 

5205. Libby, Robert. (Pennsylvania State U) Man 
versus model of man: The need for a nonlinear model. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 23-26. —Replies to L. R. Goldberg 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 4) who questioned the degree to 
which the results of the present author's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 4) bootstrapping study actually conflict with 
previous studies of the relative performance of judges 
and multiple regression models of their performance. 
Goldberg reports that a reanalysis, removing differences 
in procedures, showed that Libby's data actually reaffirm 
the conclusions of earlier studies. Flaws in the reanalysis 
which demonstrate that the original interpretation was 
valid are discussed: there are tasks in which men 
outperform their linear models. It is concluded that 
Goldberg (a) identified the business failure prediction 
case as a nonlinear task requiring a nonlinear model and 
(b) found that a nonlinear model of man similar to a 
logarithmic model outperforms the judges themselves. 
The present author's original conclusion that men 
outperformed their /inear models remains; hence, to 
replace decision makers by their linear models could be a 
dangerous mistake. — P. O’Brien. 

5206. Libby, Robert. (Pennsylvania State U) Man 
versus model of man: Some conflicting evidence. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 1-12. —Searched for “bootstrap- 
ping” behavior in a financial analysis task where 43 
professional loan officers predicted business failure from 
5- ratio financial profiles. As in previous studies, a linear 
model proved to be an excellent predictor of S responses. 
But, where in previous studies the models of the judges 
outperformed the judges themselves, the present judges 
significantly outperformed their linear „models. e 
present study differed from previous studies in that the 
Ss had a greater amount of task-related expertise, the 
criterion was better defined and more reliably measured, 
and the cue distributions were more highly skewed. It is 
also suggested that the most accurate judges tend to 
outperform their models. 

5207. Madden, J. Matthew. (Rensselaer Polytechinc 
Inst) Comparisons of judgments using rank ordering 
and regression models. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3) 295-298. — Compared 
judgments concerning values using rank ordering with a 
profile of value levels obtained from 130 male and 16 
female undergraduates in a 3-session experiment. Values 
were derived from M. Rokeach's set of terminal values. 
Results suggest that the profile rating task and rank 
ordering measured different judgment processes. Whena 
regression equation was computed for each S, R? ranged 
from very low to very high, indicating that some Ss did 
not make consistent value judgments. Further, values did 
not enter individual equations in a manner that could be 
predicted from ranked data. The value with the lowest 
average rank was 2nd in terms of number of equations 
entered. Values with low rankings tended to enter 
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equations with negative weights, indicating a strong 
influence of values with negative valences. Profile rating 
and regression analysis appear to provide more valid 
systems than rank ordering. —Journal abstract. 

5208. McClanahan, Anne H. & Waters, L. K. A Monte 

Carlo evaluation of four techniques for capturing and 
clustering rater strategies. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 258-267. 
—Investigated the effects of 3 parameters on the 
effectiveness of 4 clustering procedures in discriminating 
predetermined strategy groups. There were 30 treatment 
conditions; within each condition, there were 50 raters 
divided equally into 2 strategy groups. 60,000 rater 
responses were computed. Criterion 1 required only that 
a rater have a loading of .70 on the correct strategy 
factor; Criterion 2 required a major loading on the 
correct strategy factor and no minor loading on the other 
factor. Clustering procedures were raw score profile 
ratings (RAW), predicted score profile ratings (PRED), 
cue-profile rating correlations (PROF), and component 
profile analysis (COPAN). The 2 criteria used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the procedures yielded substantially 
different results. For Criterion 1, all 4 clustering 
procedures performed in rather similar fashion to 
variations in the stimulus and rater parameters. Error 
rates were most influenced by rater reliability. Using the 
"one group only" Criterion 2 COPAN consistently had 
slightly fewer errors than PROF, but both of these 
procedures had much lower error rates than RAW and 
PRED. —P. O'Brien. 

5209. Morris, John D. (U Florida) Regression on 
factor scores without factor scores: A comment and a 
program. Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1975, 
Vol 17, 13-15. —Suggests that factor score calculation is 
unnecessary since a regression equation can be calculat- 
ed with only the unfactored data-level variable inter- 
correlation matrix, the correlations of the criterion with 
the data-level variables, the criterion mean and variance, 
and the factor structure. An outline ofa FORTRAN IV 
computer program for these calculations is presented. 

5210. Offir, Joseph D. (US Navy Personnel Research 
& Development Ctr, San Diego, CÁ) Automaton models 
of performance. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 

1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 353-363. — Illustrates the use of a 
Stochastic automaton model for describing the temporal 
steps taken by a student in solving simple arithmetic 
problems. The method provides a hierarchical classifica- 
tion of problems by difficulty expressed in terms of the 
structural features of the problems. The model parame- 
ters represent the error rates due to these features. 
—Journal abstract. 

5211. Olson, Chester L. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Canada) On choosing a test statistic in multivariate 
analysis of variance. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 83(4), 579-586. —Users of multivariate analysis of 
variance must choose which of several available test 
statistics to employ as a generalization of the usual 
univariate F statistic. A review of statistical literature 
concerning the power and robustness of the 4 most 
promising tests leads to the recommendation of К. C. 
Pillai’s (1955) and M. S. Bartlett's (1939) trace statistic 
for general use. A survey of recent experimental reports 
revealed that psychologists have been using a 2nd best 
statistic and that they have frequently failed to specify 
their statistic to let readers judge its appropriateness. To 
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facilitate increased use of the Pillai-Bartlett statistic, 
information is given concerning computation, the availa- 
bility of significance tables, and a convenient F approxi- 
mation. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5212. Schultz, James V. & Hubert, Lawrence J. (U 
Wisconsin) Data analysis and the connectivity of 
random graphs. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 421-428. — Presents empirical 
information on the adequacy of an asymptotic approxi- 
mation developed by P. Erdós and A. Rényi (1959, 1960) 
dealing with the minimum number of lines needed to 
connect а random graph. It is shown that the approxima- 
tion is poor for several data analysis applications of the 
result previously published in the behavioral sciences. 
—Journal abstract. 

5213. Spence, Janet T.; Cotton, John W.; Underwood, 
Benton J. & Duncan, Carl P. (U Texas, Austin) 
Elementary statistics. (3rd ed). Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976. 282 p. —Text: book, with student 
workbook; for undergraduates in psychology. 
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5214. Benel, Russell A. (USAF School of Aero- 
que Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, TX) 

е "Blue-Seven Phenomenon” or the “Blue, Sev- 
en, . . . Phenomena"? Journal of General Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 145-146. —Data from 70 evening 
college students asked to name a color and a number 
between zero and nine show that demographic differ- 
ences between present Ss and full-time students of 
previous studies had minimal effects on the choice. 27% 
of Ss chose “Seven” compared with 27 and 33% in 
previous studies, while “Blue” was the choice of 56% of 
Ss compared to 48% of full-time students in previous 
studies. 

5215. Carey, Cheryl A. & Grings, William W. (U 
Southern California) The effects of time, event, and 
quality certainty on electrodermal response magni- 
tudes. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(3), 321-323. —Studied the effects of 3 types of 
certainty information about aversive white noise stimuli 
on anticipatory and unconditioned electrodermal re- 
sponses (EDRs) in 48 undergraduates in a paired 
stimulation paradigm. Event certainty was manipulated 
by making ÜCS occurrence predictable for some groups 
and not for others. Time certainty was manipulated by 
presenting constant interstimulus intervals (ISIs) to some 
groups and variable ISIs to others. Quality certainty was 
varied within groups by having UCS intensity predicta- 
ble for one CS and not for others. АП 3 types of certainty 
affected anticipatory and UCR magnitudes. Event 
certainty alone resulted in significantly larger magni- 
tudes of anticipatory EDRs, while all 3 types of certainty 
tended to result in smaller magnitudes of response to the 
aversive UCS. The 3 types of certainty tended to 
Summate, producing larger anticipatory responses and 
smaller UCRs in conditions with more different classes 
of certainty information. —Journal abstract. 

5216. Dawson, William E. & Waterman, Steven P. (U 
Notre Dame) Effects of session and intrasession 
repetition on individual power law exponents. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 306-308. 
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—Varied the number of presentations of the stimulus 
series to differentially response bias and transitory 
memory theories of individual differences in power 
function exponents. Four groups of 15 undergraduates 
each gave magnitude estimations of circle areas in 2 
sessions separated by 1 wk. The number of Ist-session 
resentations for a group was 1, 2, 4, or 8; all Ss received 
3 2nd-session repetitions. Interrepetition correlations of 
exponents for individuals for adjacent repetitions, within 
and across sessions, were significant, indicating reliable 
differences between Ss. Correlations remained stable 
over presentations and were similar across groups, 
suggesting little effect due to repetition. Correlations 
between sessions did decrease, as the memory hypothesis 
would predict, but not significantly. Results are suppor- 
tive of the response bias hypothesis, but a rapid learning 
explanation cannot be ruled out. —Journal abstract. 


Perception & Motor Processes 


5217. Barr, C. C.; Schultheis, L. W. & Robinson, D. A. 
(Johns Hopkins U Medical School) Voluntary, non- 
visual control of the human vestibulo-ocular reflex. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1976(May-Jun), Vol  81(5-6), 
365-375. —Investigated voluntary control of the vestibu- 
lo-ocular reflex in 13 15-48 yr olds with and without 
visual targets. Ss were rotated sinusoidally from 0.1 to 1.0 
Hz using dc electro-oculography to record eye position. 
The ratio of eye to head movement, or gain, of the 
vestibulo-ocular reflex was measured. When Ss were 
rotated in the dark at 0.3 Hz while performing mental 
arithmetic the gain was 0.65. When Ss were asked to 
fixate imaginary targets in the dark that were stationary 
in space, the gain rose to 0.95. When they imagined 
targets rotating with them on the chair, the gain dropped 
to 0.35. Results indicate that the ability to modulate the 
gain of the vestibulo-ocular reflex does not depend 
entirely on the smooth pursuit system. Higher centers 
must modulate eye velocity so that it is appropriate to 
the S's choice of a frame of reference, whether or not 
vision is available. (German summary) (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5218. Gandevia, S. C. & McCloskey, D. I. (U New 
South Wales School of Physiolog & Pharmacology, 
Australia) Perceived heaviness of lifted objects and 
effects of sensory inputs from related, non-lifting parts. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(2), 399-401. —Explored 
(a) the effects of peripheral anesthesia on perceived 
heaviness of objects lifted by 7 normal human Ss and (b) 
the effects of perceived heaviness when Ss were given an 
augmented peripheral sensory input by having them 
grasp an object in the hand during muscle activity in the 
upper arm. Weight matching was performed under 4 
conditions: control, unanesthetized grasp, anesthetized, 
and anesthetized grasp. Results are interpreted as 
indicating that there is a sensory input arising in the 
hand which can be enhanced by grasping and removed 
by anesthesia, and which facilitates the command signals 
to the flexors of the elbow. It appears that the facilitory 
Sensory input involved arises predominantly in the hand, 
rather than in the forearm muscles responsible for 
grasping. It is suggested that, in order to achieve certain 
common cooperative motor performances, the CNS 
relies to some extent on facilitation of the activity of one 
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component of a total performance by another compo- 
nent. —B. McLean. 

5219. Hongo, T.; Nakamura, R.; Narabayashi, Н. & 
Oshima, T. (U Tsukuba Inst of Basic Medical Sciences, 
Ibaraki, Japan) Reaction times and their left-to-right 
differences in bilateral symmetrical movements. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1976(Арг), Vol 16(4), 477-482. 
—Measured reaction times (RTs) by EMG in 5 right- 
and 5 left-handed 20-40 yr olds while the Ss performed 
bilateral symmetrical movements. The difference be- 
tween left and right EMG-RTs (l-r difference) varied 
with muscles, and there was a specific relationship 
between the l-r difference and the hand preference. In 
right-handers, the little finger abductor and finger 
extensors were significantly faster in the onset of their 
activity on the right side, and the finger flexors were 
faster on the left; the elbow extensor and flexor showed 
little l-r difference. Consistent findings in left-handers 
show that the little finger abductor was faster on the left 
and the finger flexors faster on the right. Central 
mechanisms underlying the l-r differences are discussed 
with reference to the cerebral association, motor cortices, 
and the corticofugal descending pathways. —Journal 
abstract. 

5220. Macintosh, Donald. (Queen’s U at Kingston, 
School of Physical & Health Education, Canada) The 
nature and structure of general motor abilities. Ameri- 
can Corrective Therapy Journal, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 
28(6), 183-189. —Analyzes relevant research to deter- 
mine the extent to which a general motor abilities theory 
is valid. It is concluded that little generality exists among 
gross motor tasks which encompass traditional concepts 
of balance, coordination, flexibility, and speed of limb 
movement, and tests which purport to measure these 
“general motor abilities” ought to be discarded. 

5221. Mo, Suchoon S. (U Southern Colorado) 
Nonmonotonicity of temporal judgment of duration as a 
function of variability of size. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 196-198. —Conducted an 
experiment in which, when the size of filled circle varied 
from trial to trial, the accuracy of 30 undergraduates’ 
judgment of the duration of circle was a monotonically 
decreasing function of duration. Reduction of the 
variability of size resulted in change of this monotonic 
function into a bow-shaped quadratic function, with the 
least accuracy at the midrange of durations. —Journal 
abstract. 

5222, Morris, Gordon S. (U Oregon) The effects ball 
color and background color have upon the catching 
performance of second, fourth, and sixth grade young- 
sters. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-A), 3556. 

5223. Moskowitz, Howard R. et al. (MPI Sensory 
Testing Inc, New York, NY) Effects of hunger, satiety 
and glucose load upon taste intensity and taste 
hedonics. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 
471-475. —40 male medical students rated both the taste 
intensity and taste pleasantness of 4 compounds ре 
senting sweet, salty, sour, and bitter, respectively. е 
typical pleasantness ratings appeared to conform to an 
inverted L-shaped function for sweetness (maximum 
pleasantness at 10 M glucose) and for saltiness, and 
conformed to a negatively sloping function for citric acid 
and quinine sulfate. These pleasantness functions ap- 
peared robust when testing was performed either after an 
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overnight fast, after breakfast, or after lunch, respective- 
ly. After a satiating glucose load, however, the pleasant- 
ness of glucose taste failed to exhibit a breakpoint at 1.0 
M glucose, suggesting that a change occurred in hedonic 
perception of taste after this exceptionally satiating 
intake. It is concluded that satiety seems to influence 
taste pleasantness, but only to a limited degree, and 
affects only sweet preferences. —Journal abstract. 

5224. Murch, Gerald M. (Ed). Studies in perception. 
Indianapolis, IN: Bobbs-Merrill, 1976. x, 364 p. $6.95. 
— Presents research papers on visual and auditory 
perceptual processes. The papers are organized around 2 
considerations: historical importance (1.е., research that 
presents the concepts on which many of the current 
approaches to perception are founded) and contempo- 
rary focus (i.e., those papers that represent current trends 
in research and appear to be providing the impetus for 
future work. (13 p ref) 

5225. Rostron, A. B. (U Hull, England) Pitch control 
in the human voice. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 28(2), 305-310. —J. A. 
Deutsch and J. K. Clarkson (1959) have suggested that 
pitch control corrections made by Ss attempting to sing a 
fixed frequency occur about 10 times/sec (i.e., much 
faster than those found in other perceptual-motor tasks). 
This evidence was evaluated with 6 20-25 yr olds, using 
the technique of delayed auditory feedback, with delay 
intervals of up to 120 msec. A distinction was made 
between an explanation in which control corrections are 
applied on every half cycle of the vibrato, as Deutsch 
and Clarkson suggested, and one in which the output is 
sampled over a longer period before any control 
correction is imposed. There was no indication that 
exceptionally fast control corrections can be made in 
vocal pitch regulation. —Journal abstract. 

5226. Silverstein, Barry M.; Klesius, Stephen & 
Bowers, Louis. (U South Florida) A starting point: 
Bowers’ Perceptual-Motor Survey. American Corrective 
Therapy Journal, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 29(6), 213-218. 
—Discusses the Bowers’ Perceptual-Motor Survey as an 
effective tool to measure movement capabilities of 
preschool and primary grade children. The survey is 
designed to assess performance in the areas of identifica- 
tion of body parts, imitation of movement, awareness of 
body in space, and balance in a static posture. A 
specimen of the survey is reproduced. 

5227. Skinner, Nicholas F. & Stretch, Roger. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Imagining rotation 
of objects: Comment on Shepard and Metzler. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1916(Feb), Vol 7(2), 165-166. 
—Reports results which contrast with those of В. N. 
Shepard and J. Metzler (see PA, Vol 46:8060). In the 
present experiment with 32 undergraduates, response 
latencies for imagining depth rotations were longer than 
(rather than equal to) latencies for picture-plane rota- 
tions of 3-dimensional objects. 

5228. Welford, Alan T. (U Adelaide, Australia) Skilled 
performance: Perceptual and motor skills. Glenview, 

IL: Scott & Foresman, 1976. xiv, 200 p. $5.95. — Text: 
book; for psychology students. 
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5229. Bartz, Albert E. (Concordia Coll, Moorhead, 
MN) Peripheral detection and central task complexity. 


Do 
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Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(1), 63-70. —375 
normally seeing undergraduate volunteers verbally 
tracked a central task that differed on a complexity 
dimension (subsets of 2, 4, or 8 digits), while indicating 
their detection of small peripheral lights by pressing a 
hand-held switch. W. H. Teichner's (1968) stress theory 
would predict that the more complex the central task, the 
longer would be the reaction times to the peripheral 
lights, and that the differences would be most pro- 
nounced in the far periphery (the funneling effect). D. O. 
Hebb's (1955, 1958) arousal theory, applied to vigilance 
behavior, would predict the opposite effect, where 
increasing the complexity of the central task would 
heighten the S's vigilance performance. Results support 
an arousal interpretation, with faster reaction times to 
the peripheral lights as central task complexity increased. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5230. Bradshaw, John; Bradley, Dianne & Patterson, 
Kay. (Monash U, Australia) The perception and identifi- 


cation of mirror-reversed patterns. Quarterly Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 28(2), 221-246. 
—Many species have difficulty in discriminating be- 
tween mirror-image stimuli, especially those about a 
vertical axis, and when identificatory rather than purely 
perceptual processes are involved. Two experiments were 
conducted with 16 college students in each which 
involved same-different judgments for pairs of stimuli, 
triangles or semicircles simultaneously presented either 
unilaterally or bilaterally, and in mirror or alignec 
orientations with respect to each other. Mirror oriented 
stimuli presented to opposite cerebral hemispheres were 
no more readily matched than those possessing the same 
orientations (aligned), suggesting that at the perceptual 
level there is no interaction between mirror-correspond- 
ing points in the 2 visual cortices. Foreknowledge of 
stimulus orientations failed to affect the findings. Two 
other studies with 24 Ss in each were performed 
involving manual identification of single letters, correct 
or mirror oriented, in either visual field. For most Ss, 
mirror reversal proved either less disruptive or even 
advantageous when in the visual field, which is normally 
inferior with correctly oriented material. It is concluded 
that mirror-image confusion at the level of memory is 
almost certainly a consequence of reversal coding in the 
opposite side of the brain. (4% p ref) —Journal abstract. 
5231. Ellis, B.; Burrell, С. J.; Wharf, J. Н. & Hawkins, 
T. D. (Ministry of Defense, Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Farnborough, England) Independence of chan- 
nels in colour contrast perception. Nature, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 254(5502), 691-692. —Tested the performance of 65 
male and 13 female Ss, none with visual defects, who 
were asked to view 2 sets of 36 characters (the alphabet 
and numbers 0-9), projected singly in random order, 
each character for 0.7 sec, on a highly illuminated area. 
One set was red and one green but both were of the same 
brightness. The error rate for green characters was 3 
times as high as the rate for red. Tentative estimates were 
made, by 2 methods, of the ratio of the contrast in the 
red channel to that in the green channel. Both estimates 
(red display higher by factors of 1.35 and 1.80) seem too 
low to account for the large difference in error rates. 
Since the estimates were tentative, however, they were 
not held to impair the conclusion that a red-sensitive 
color channel exists in which contrast is assessed 
independently of other channels. —7. Davis. 
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5232. Krueger, Lester E. (Ohio State U Human 
Performance Ctr) Evidence for directional scanning with 
the order-of-report factor excluded. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 30(1), 9-14. — Conducted 2 
experiments with 40 undergraduates to study directional- 
scanning in tachistoscopic recogniton, using a letter- 
detection procedure. Displays presented in normal 
orientation (Exp I) were processed left to right. The left- 
to-right processing reflected the order of scanning rather 
than simply the order of report, because the S had merely 
to report whether a particular letter was present or 
absent in the display, rather than report the entire 
display. When left-right mirror images were presented 
(Exp Il), the direction of scanning changed towards right 
to left. Further, even with mirror reversals, performance 
was better on word displays than on nonword displays. 
(French summary) (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5233. Levinson, Eugene & Sekuler, Robert. (North- 
western U, Cresap Neuroscience Lab) Inhibition and 
disinhibition of direction-specific mechanisms in human 
vision. Nature, 1975(Apr), Vol 254(5502), 692—694. 
—Reports measurement of inhibition above threshold 
between otherwise independent direction-specific mecha- 
nisms in human vision, and the reduction or elimination 
of inhibition under certain conditions. A composite 
adaptation method was used to search for direction- 
specific inhibition. The disinhibition phase of the 
experiment showed that the inhibition effect could not 
result from physical peculiarities of the composite 
stimulus. Results support the hypothesis that human 
direction-specificity is mediated by directionally selective 
neurones in the human visual cortex. (24 ref) —/. Davis. 

5234. Liu, An-Yen. (Jackson State U) Cross-modality 
set effect on the perception of ambiguous pictures. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 
331-333. — Before viewing an ambiguous picture which 
could be perceived into alternatives, an auditory stimulus 
was presented to a total of 146 undergraduates in 2 
studies to effect perceptual set. It was found that both 
relevant. verbal descriptions (Exp I) and music (Exp I) 
were effective in affecting Ss' responses. A short taped 
Message, discussing the body dimensions and life 
conditions of various rats, generated significantly more 
rat responses in the experimental group where a rat-man 
drawing was shown. A horror music recording was also 
effective in significantly increasing the "old woman 
Tesponse" of an ambiguous wife-mother-in-law drawing. 
Results suggest a relationship between the nature of a 
drawing and the effectiveness of a set and that to 
effectively influence the perception of a drawing, a 
nondetailed yet related message is needed. The function 
of the auditory sets is interpreted to be the establishment 
of ill-defined’ categories which are powerful aids to 
Perception-recognition. —Journal abstract. 

5235. Martinetti, Raymond F. (Marywood Coll) The 
effect of visual angle orientation on perceived oscillato- 
| motion. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 

А1), 59-64. —Examined the effect of independently 
varying central vertical and central horizontal visual 
angles (CVVA; CHVA) on proportion of perceived 
Oscillations with rotating trapezoids, using 25 female 
endergraduates. Diminution of the CHVA proved most 
уе in increasing oscillatory perception (p < .01), 
a eu perceived oscillation was inversely proportional 
А and CHVA (p < .001). The data indicate that 
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Ss primarily relied on perceptual cues determined by the 
horizontal dimension of a trapezoid. When cue discri- 
minability was reduced, results suggest that S's perceptu- 
al response may have been a function of individual 
differences in cue thresholds and/or response criteria. 
—Journal abstract. 

5236. Mitson, Lance; Ono, Hiroshi & Barbeito, 
Raphael. (York U Inst for Behavioural Research, 
Toronto, Canada) Three methods of measuring the 
location of the egocentre: Their reliability, comparative 
locations and intercorrelations. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 30(1), 1-8. —Based on 
discrepancies between the various assumptions and 
reports that have been made regarding the location of 
the egocenter, 3 different methods of measuring its 
location, which have been previously used or suggested, 
were studied. These methods were developed by 1. P. 
Howard and W. B. Templeton (1966), S. Funaiski (1962), 
and C. O. Roelofs (see PA, Vol 34:5258). The locations 
of egocenters for 15 Ss were determined 8 times by each 
method during each of 2 different experimental sessions 
separated by a week. АП 3 methods were found to have 
high internal consistency as indicated by high alpha 
coefficients. Two methods were found to have high 
stability over time as indicated by test-retest correla- 
tions. The mean egocenter was found to be located near 
the corneal plane and near the median plane with 
Howard and Templeton's and Funaishi's methods, but 
using Roelofs’ method the mean egocenter was found to 
be located 17 cm behind the corneal plane near the 
median plane. The intermethod correlations were uni- 
formly low. The lack of intermethod correlation and the 
different mean locations among the methods suggest 
that, unless predictive validity is established for the 3 
tasks, there is no basis for choosing among the 3 
methods. (French summary) (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5237. Schnitzler, Alvin D. (Inst for Defense Analyses, 
Arlington, VA) Theory of spatial-frequency filtering by 
the human visual system: II. Performance limited by 
video noise. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1976(Jun), Vol 66(6), 617-625. —Develops a detailed 
theory of the detection of sinusoidal gratings displayed 
with suprathreshold luminous fluctuations by employing 
а previous model of the visual and decision-making, 
systems. An important feature of the model is the 
organization of the photoreceptors and decision-making 
system into a set of parallel, independent photoreceptive 
field (PRF)-decision center channels that function like a 
set of parallel spatial-frequency filters, each associated 
with an independent threshold detector. A technique is 
proposed for determining the modulation sensitivity 
functions (MSFs) of single detection channels by 
obtaining threshold modulation data at a fixed sinusoi- 
dal grating frequency (v) while varying the center 
frequency of narrow-band luminous fluctuations caused 
by video noise. The theory predicts that the ratio, at а 
iven v, of threshold modulation obtained as a function 
of center frequency to threshold modulation obtained 
without video noise is proportional to the MSF of the 


articular channel for which the widths of the excitatory 
ind inhibitory regions of the PRF equal a half-period of 
v. Good agreement between theoretical curves an 


: ing in the literature provides 
experimental data appe E ena A 


strong corroboration of the 
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5238. Schnitzler, Alvin D. (Inst for Defense Analyses, 

Arlington, VA) Theory of spatial-frequency filtering by 
the human visual system: |. Performance limited by 
quantum noise. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1976(Jun), Vol 66(6), 608-617. —Presents a theory and 
model of the visual system to explain the detection of 
static sinusoidal gratings near the threshold. The model 
incorporates a set of independent decision centers and 
associated photoreceptive fields (PRFs). The decision 
criterion value at each decision center is proportional to 
the standard deviation of the excitation current transmit- 
ted from a PRF to its associated decision center caused 
by quantum fluctuations in the absorption of light. It is 
well known that the spatial-frequency-response (SFR) 
function and the spatial-impulse-response (SIR) function 
of a photodetector are a Fourier transform pair. A 
systematic examination of the SIR and SFR functions of 
PRC configurations consisting of rectangular regions of 
alternately excitatory and inhibitory response reveals 
that modulation sensitivity of the visual system is 
explained at scotopic and photopic illuminance by a set 
of PRFs composed of a single excitatory region and a 
central excitatory region bordered by inhibitory regions, 
respectively. The complete model is shown to yield a 
high degree of conformity between theoretical and 
experimental threshold modulation curves. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5239. Skelton, James M. & Eriksen, Charles W. (U 
Illinois) Spatial characteristics of selective attention in 
letter matching. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2) 136-138. —Presented circular 
arrangements of 8 letters around a central fixation point 
tachistoscopically to 6 college students. Two bar indica- 
tors appeared either simultaneously with or 80 msec 
before the letters designating a pair of letters at any of 4 
spatial separations for a same-different judgment. Ss 
indicated whether members of the pairs were same or 
different. The principal concern was the effect of 
physical separation between target letters when all letters 
appeared on foveal locations of equal acuity. Reaction 
time varied nonmonotonically with spatial separation, 
with adjacent and diametrically opposite pairs being 
fastest. Leading indicators produced faster responses 
than simultaneous indicators. "Same" judgments were 
faster than "different" judgments. Effects of inter- or 
intrahemispheric presentation and orientation were such 
that they could not account for the spacing effect, nor 
could peripheral effects such as masking. —Journal 
abstract. 

5240. Sperling, George. (New York U) Movement 
perception in computer-driven visual displays. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
144-151. —Computer-driven visual displays (CDVDs) 
produce stroboscopic rather than continuous physical 
movement. The success with which the perception of 
motion is produced depends on factors such as the 
fineness of the raster and the temporal and spinal 
relationships of the stimulus points. For a given velocity 
the more points there are on the movement trajectory, 

and the closer their spacing, the better is the perceived 
movement. Moderately slow retinal velocities produce 
the highest quality of perceived movement. One can 
discriminate among possible subclasses of movement 
detectors by presenting a complex sequence of intensities 
at 2 or more points and varying their cross correlation. 
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Motion between 2 areas can be perceived even when 
there is zero correlation between the spatial patterns in 
each location. Perceived motion can be of rotation, as 
well as of translation. The 2-dimensional shadow of a 
rotating 3-dimensional wire figure is perceived as a 
rotating, rigid, 3-dimensional wire figure (the kinetic 
depth effect). A 3-dimensional "shadow" of a hypotheti- 
cal 4-dimensional wire figure also has been produced; it 
was not seen as rigid. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Auditory & Speech Perception 


5241. Crum, Michael A. (Northwestern U) Effects of 
reverberation, noise and distance upon speech intelligi- 
bility in small, classroom size acoustic enclosures. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2555-2556. 

5242. Cuddy, Lola L. & Cohen, Annabel J. (Queen's 
U, Kingston, Canada) Recognition of transposed melod- 
ic sequences. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(May), Vol 28(2), 255-270. —Measured and 
compared accuracy of recognition for short (3-note) 
transposed melodic sequences with accuracy predicted 
by 3 models of recognition, each of which described 
different degree of abstraction and synthesis of the 
musical intervals contained in the sequence. 42 18-40 yr 
old university Ss participated. For Ss with musical 
training, recognition was best described by a model tho! 
assumed abstraction and synthesis of the musical 
intervals between both adjacent and nonadjacent tones 
of the sequence. For Ss without training, recognition was 
much less accurate, but there was evidence that intervals 
between adjacent tones were abstracted. None of the 
models provided a comprehensive account of the data; 
not merely the size of the intervals contained in a 
sequence determined accuracy of recognition of the 
sequence, but also the order of configuration of the 
intervals. It is suggested that particular interval configu- 
rations facilitate the abstraction of tonal structure. 
—Journal abstract. 

5243. Matsuda, Fumiko & Matsuda, Michihiko. (Chiba 
U Faculty of Education, Japan) Effects of frequency of 
intermittent stimuli on time estimation in children and 


in adults: Il. Psychologia: An International Journal of 


Psychology in the Orient, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(1), 11-22. 
—In Exp I influences of the duration of an intermittent 
sound, 0.1 or 1.0 msec, on the effect of the intermittent 
sounds on time estimation were examined by the 
reproduction method in 40 7-10 yr olds and 20 
undergraduates. Frequencies of the intermittent sounds 
which were given during the reproduced duration were 
2.5, 5.0, 7.5, 10.0, 15.0, and 20.0 cps. Generally, results 
show the higher the frequency of the intermittent sounds, 
the shorter the reproduced duration. The younger the S 
was, the greater this effect. These tendencies were the 
same under the 2 conditions of the duration of 1 
intermittent sound. In Exp II with 40 7-10 yr olds and 20 
21 yr olds, it was confirmed that the general effect of the 
intermittent sounds on time estimation held good under 
the large range of frequencies from zero to 100 cps. 
Intermittent sounds of 100 cps were heard as continuous. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3244. Moray, Neville et al. (U Stirling, Scotland) 
Attention to pure tones. Quarterly Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 28(2), 271-283. —Con- 
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ducted 4 experiments, using the same 3 observers in Exp 
1-Ш and 3 new observers in Exp IV; listeners were 
required to detect increments of intensity or еи їп 
trains of pure tone bursts under different conditions of 
attention. Data were analyzed, taking into account 
contralateral events when more than one stimulus train 
was present. Marked changes in ď and B were found, 
and the changes were positively correlated. If targets 
were rare and attention was divided, the values of B and 
d' were the same as in undivided attention, provided that 
the contralateral event was a correct rejection, but they 
fell if the contralateral events were hits or false alarms. If 
targets and non-targets were equi-probable, no such 
difference was found. Data suggest that the observers 
can make use of the statistical properties of the stimulus 
sources. Results are compared with those in recent 
experiments using pure tones in a discrete trial paradigm 
and in experiments using semantic stimuli. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5245. Palva, A. & Jokinen, К. Acta Oto—Laryngol- 
ica, Undistorted and filtered speech audiometry inchild- 
ren with normal hearing. 1975 (Nov-Dec), Vol 80(5-6) 
383-388. —Performed undistorted and filtered speech 
tests with 140 normal hearing Ss, aged 4-19 yrs. Routine 
adult word lists were used in all tests. Using the 16-19 yr 
old group as the basis of reference, the intelligibility of 
undistorted speech rose markedly in the age groups from 
4 to 9 yrs and correspondingly in the filtered speech test 
up to 11 yrs. According to these results a speech 
discrimination test can be made in childhood with the 
same methods as in adults if the norms are taken into 
account, In the filtered speech test the binaural test 
results and the monaural discrimination ability of the left 
ear were significantly better than the monaural test 
results for the right ear up to the age of 12-13 yrs. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Cognitive Processes 


5246. Atwood, Michael E. & Polson, Peter G. (U 
Colorado, Boulder) A process model for water jug 
problems. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
191-216. —Conducted 2 experiments to evaluate a 
model for the water jug task, in which S is required to 
find a sequence of moves (pouring operations) which 
produce a specified amount of water in each jug. Exp I, 
with data from 67 Ss recruited by a newspaper ad, was 
designed to evaluate the means-ends, move selection 
heuristics assumed by the model. Exp II, with data from 
162 undergraduates, tested the model's predictions 
Concerning those aspects of the water jug task that 
determine problem difficulty. A 3-stage process model in- 
Corporating General-Problem-Solver-like (GPS), means- 
ends heuristics and assumptions concerning* the 
Utilization of short- and long-term memory was able to 
account for differences across problems as well as details 
of the performance of Ss solving a given problem. It is 
Concluded that a GPS-like model that selects only one 
Move at a time (no forward planning of move sequences 
9r setting up of subgoals) can provide a good account of 
Solution behavior in the water Jug task. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

5247. Bever, T. G.; Garrett, M. F. & Hurtig, R. 
(Columbia U) Projection mechanisms in reading: or 
еп the journal review process fails. Journal of 
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Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 215-226. 
— Disputes E. Garcia's (see PA, Vol 56: Issue 4) analysis 
of an earlier paper (see Pa, Vol 51:11073) by the present 
authors on the ground that her assertions have no 
significant theoretical relevance. Specific points raised by 
Garcia are discussed. 

_ 5248. Bongartz, Walter & Scheerer, Eckart. (Psycholo- 
gisches Inst, Bochum, W Germany) Two visual stores 
and two processing operations in tachistoscopic partial 
report. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 28(2), 203-219. —Suggests a 2-stage 
interpretation of the processes underlying tachistoscopic 
partial report performance. It is assumed that partial 
report is mediated by 2 kinds of visual store (a sensory 
and a short-term store) and by 2 processing operations 
(selection and naming). In Exp I, with 8 university Ss, the 
accuracy and latency of 2 types of partial report (by 
location and by color) were compared for cu^ stimulus— 
test stimulus intervals ranging from -500 to 500 msec. 
It is concluded that selection by color takes longer than 
selection by location. In Exp II, with 8 university Ss, cue 
stimulus delays of 0, 150, and 300 msec were employed, 
and a backward masking stimulus followed the cue 
stimulus with a delay of 200, 300, 400, or 600 msec. The 
amount of masking depended on the cue stimulus-mask- 
ing stimulus interval, rather than on the test stimulus— 
masking stimulus interval. It is concluded that selection 
operates on the sensory store and that backward masking 
can affect the naming of a stimulus representation which 
is residing in the visual short-term store. Q3 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5249. Dallas, Mark & Merikle, Philip M. (U Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Semantic processing of non-attended 
visual information. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 30(1), 15-21. —In 2 experiments, with 28 
university students, reaction time (RT) to name 1 of 2 
rows of letter material was measured. The reported row 
was always a word. In Exp 1, the nonreported row 
contained either a word semantically related to the 
reported word, a nonassociated word, or a nonword. 
Nonwords were not used in Exp II. Attentional selectivi- 
ty was varied by presenting a report cue either 250 msec 
prior to display onset or 250 msec after display onset. RT 
was faster when the report cue preceded the display, 
indicating that this cue induced selective attention. In 
both the selective and nonselective conditions, RT to 
name the target word was faster when the nonreported 
row contained a word associated with the target than 
when it contained a nonassociated word. However, this 
facilitation of RT produced by associated nonreported 
words was greater under the nonselective condition. 
While semantic information was extracted from both 
nonattended and attended visual material a larger 
semantic interaction occurred when attention was 
directed to both rows of a visual display. Results also 
indicate that the presence of nonwords influenced the 
strategy used to analyze a visual display. (French 
summary) (19 ref) —Journal abstract. S 

E us S. Achieving order from disorder: 
Genesis of how we know. New York, NY: Philosophical 
Library, 1973. 87 p. $6. — Offers a brief | popular analysis 
of the processes by which man functions and Sue 
including discussions of language, abstraction, ап 
feedback. 
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5251. Fischhoff, Baruch. (Oregon Research $ Inst, 
Eugene) The effect of temporal setting on likelihood 
estimates. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 180-194. —In a series of 
experiments, with a total of 325 undergraduates, Ss 
judged the likelihood of events set either in the past or 
the future. No consistent differences were found in either 
the central tendency or the dispersion of Ss’ likelihood 
judgments regarding past and future events which 
differed solely in their temporal setting. Temporal setting 
was found to affect the production of possible event 
outcomes. Results contradict a "sure past" hypothesis, 
advanced by a number of observers, according to which 
judges are more confident in dealing with past than 
future events. They also eliminate a possible source of 
methodological difficulty in the interpretation of existing 
judgmental studies and provide some insight into the use 
of judgmental heuristics. Belief in the "sure past" 
hypothesis is discussed as the result of confusion between 
temporal setting and its ecological correlates. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5252. Flowers, John H. & Blair, Beccy. (U Nebraska, 
Lincoln) Verbal interference with visual classification: 
Optimal processing and experimental design. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 260-262. 
— Measured the speed of classification of 6 alternative 
ink colors into 2 categories of 3 colors each in tasks for 
which the colors were displayed as either XXXX patterns 
or incongruent words (Stroop stimuli). Data from 24 
undergraduates show that substantial interference from 
the words occurred when the classification required 
grouping nonadjacent hues (red, yellow, and blue vs 
orange, green, and purple) regardless of whether Ss 
received exclusive practice with this classification. 
Interference also occurred when the classification re- 
quired grouping adjacent hues (red, orange, and yellow 
vs green, blue, and purple), but only if this classification 
was intermixed within blocks of trials with the nonadja- 
cent classification; Ss who received exclusive practice 
with the adjacent classification sorted the Stroop stimuli 
as rapidly as the XXXX stimuli. —Journal abstract. 

5253. Fox, Leslie A. & Shor, Ronald E. (Instructional 
Systems Design, Issaquah, WA) Semantic gradients and 
interference with sorting according to color, spatial 
position, and numerosity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 187-189. —112 undergradu- 
ates sorted stimulus cards in 3 sets of decks according to 
color, spatial position, and numerosity, respectively. 
Within each set, decks differed as to the semantic 
relatedness of irrelevant words of symbols to the 
criterion properties for sorting. Mean sorting times were 
inversely related to the semantic distances between the 
irrelevant information and the sorting criteria. These 

results for nonverbal classification responses are com- 
pared with results of an earlier study in which compara- 
ble stimuli were classified verbally. —Journal abstract, 

5254, Garcia, Erica. (Lehman Coll, City U New York) 
Some remarks on ambiguity and perceptual processes. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 
195-213. —A paper by T. G. Bever et al (see PA, Vol 
51:11073) on the perception of ambiguous sentences is 
analyzed in terms of (a) the explanation offered for the 
experimental findings, (b) the linguistic theory underly- 
ing the experiment, and (c) the characteristics of the 
stimuli utilized. It is concluded that the findings of that 
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study are open to serious question, particularly because 
of multiple deficiencies in the design of the experiment. 
—Journal abstract. 

5255. Goor, Amos. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Problem solving processes of creative and non-creative 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3517. 

5256. Gould, Carol S. (Rutgers State U) The relation- 
ship between discrimination learning and conservation 
task behavior as a function of language. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А), 
3517-3518. 

5257. Holmes, V. M. & Watson, I. J. (U Melbourne, 
Parkville, Australia) The role of surface order and 
surface deletion in sentence perception. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 
28(2), 155-165. —Two experiments with a total of 101 
undergraduates investigated the perceptual complexity 
of intransitive adverbials, truncated passives, and full 
passives, using rapid visual processing tasks. Both forms 
of passive were more complex than the intransitive 
adverbials, presumably because of the lack of corre 
spondence of surface and base orders. Deletion of the 
logical subject in truncated passives, however, did not 
increase their complexity relative to full passives. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5258. Just, Marcel A. & Carpenter, Patricia A. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) The role of eye-fixation research 
in cognitive psychology. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 139-143. —Eye- 
fixation research can be used to address issues of 
theoretical interest in several areas of cognitive psycholo- 
By: linguistic processing, spatial processing, reading, 
problem solving, and the processing of real-word scenes. 
The eye-fixation behavior can lead to processing models, 
assuming that the eye fixates the referent of the symbol 
being operated оп. (35 ref) — Journal abstract. р 

5259. Lefever, Michael M. & Ehri, Linnea C. (U 
California, Davis) The relationship between field inde- 
pendence and sentence disambiguation ability. Journal 
of Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 99-106. 
—69 college students were administered the Components 
test of the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests as a 
measure of field independence. 60 ambiguous sentences, 
consisting of 15 each of lexical surface structure, 
underlying structure, and multiple ambiguity types, were 
used to assess ability to disambiguate sentences. Results 
reveal а moderate positive correlation between field 
independence and sentence disambiguation ability. This 
relationship suggests that (a) field independence is not a 
cognitive style limited only to perceptual restructuring 
In. RS sentential disambiguation processes are 

Solely a function of linguisti re 
EI Rc p guistic competence. (20 ref) 
„2260. Levin, Irwin Р. (U Iowa) Processing of deviant 
information in inference and descriptive tasks with 
simultaneous and serial presentation. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 
195-211. —Studied the weighting of deviant scores in 
simultaneous and serial number-averaging tasks. Two 
experiments were conducted, using a total of 136 
undergraduates. In the descriptive task Ss estimated the 
mean of each set of numbers; in the inference task Ss 
used sample information to infer a population mean; and 
in the discounting task Ss were instructed to disregard a 
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deviant or unrepresentative number when inferring a 
population mean. Results for the discounting task show 
that a deviant number within a sample was discounted 
with either simultaneous or serial presentation. In the 
descriptive task, a deviant number was weighted at least 
as much as other numbers. In the inference task there 
was a tendency to discount deviant numbers, but this 
tendency was "much less with serial presentation than 
with simultaneous presentation. The processing of 
deviant information thus differed between descriptive 
and inference tasks, but this difference was attenuated 
with serial presentation. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5261. Mervis, Carolyn B.; Catlin, Jack & Rosch, 
Eleanor. (Cornell U) Relationships among goodness-of- 
example, category norms, and word frequency. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 283-284. 
—Used correlational analysis to study the relationship 
between 2 indices of the internal structure of natural- 
language categories; goodness-of-example (as measured 
by Ss' ratings) and item dominance (as assessed by 
category-norm data). For all 8 categories examined, the 2 
variables were significantly positively correlated. Item 
dominance also had some positive relationship to word 
frequency, while goodness-of-example did not. —Journal 
abstract. 

5262. Morton, John & Long, John. (MRC, U 
Cambridge Applied Psychology Unit, England) Effect of 
word transitional probability on phoneme identification. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 15(1), 43-51. —Reports results of an experiment 
which show that with identical preceding context, the 
same initial phoneme targets contained in high trans- 
itional probability words were responded to significantly 
faster than those in low transitional probability words. 
The result argues for the importance of transitional 
probability as an independent variable in sentence 
Processing. The finding seriously weakens the conclu- 
Sions of recent studies which have failed to control for 
transitional probability and whose results have been 
taken to support a model of sentence comprehension 
based on fixed capacity mechanisms operating concur- 
rently at all linguistic levels. An alternative model which 
Testricts the operation of limited capacity to processes 
higher than phoneme and word identification is pro- 
posed. —Journal abstract. 

5263. Moyer, Robert S. & Bayer, Richard H. (Bates 
Coll) Mental comparison and the symbolic distance 
effect. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Арг), Vol 8(2), 
228-246. —The time required to compare 2 symbols 
varies inversely with the distance between their referents 
On the judged dimension. Evidence for this phenomenon, 
the symbolic distance effect, is reviewed, and an 
experiment is reported that was designed to clarify the 
Nature of the effective “distance” by disentangling 
ordinal and interval distances between the referents of 
Compared symbols. Data from 28 undergraduates show 
that doubling the size difference between 2 circles 
speeded comparison of their names, even when ordinal 
distance between them was held constant. ‘Several 
explanations of the mental processes involved in such 
memory comparisons are critically evaluated, and a 
Scan plus comparison” model is tentatively proposed. 
Qu P ref) —Journal abstract. 

5264. Newman, Slater E. & Nicholson, Lawrence К. 
(North Carolina State U) Speed of oral and written 
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responding. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Soci 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 202/204 — Gave 26 male unde” 
graduates 3 trials to speak and to write as fast as they 
could both the alphabet and a set of 2-digit numbers. 
The speed of oral responding was approximately 6 
syllables/sec for letters and 7 syllables/sec for digits. The 
speed for writing was approximately 2 items/sec for both 
digits and letters. Correlations between tasks within the 
same mode were all significant (p < .01); correlations 
between modes on the same task usually were not. 
Implications for research in verbal learning and memory 
are discussed. —Journal abstract, 

5265. Pascual-Leone, Juan. (York U) Metasubjective 
problems of constructive cognition: Forms of knowing 
and their psychological mechanism. Canadian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 110-125. — Modern 
constructive cognition is defined and characterized by its 
implicit epistemology and explicit use of simulation 
models of the psychological organism (here called 
metasubject). It is argued that metasubject is capable of 
3 forms of knowing: rational (“knowing that”), practical 
(“knowing how”), and experiential (“knowing it”). To 
explain the existence of these 3 forms of knowledge, a 
neo-Piagetian Theory of Constructive Operators is 
discussed in terms of the theory's 3 types of psychologi- 
cal units (i.e., predicates, transformations, and transfor- 
mation-representing predicates). These units are com- 
pared to Piaget’s related functional notions of figurative 
schemes, operative schemes, and executive (i.e., opera- 
tional) schemes. Two types of structural learning—one 
involving mental effort and the other overlearning of 
content—are briefly described and contrasted. The 
theory’s constructive cognitive explications of weak and 
strong (logical) truth, weak and strong (rational) causa- 
tion, weak and strong (logical, linguistic) propositional 
structures, and various types of predication are dis- 
cussed. (French abstract) (70 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5266. Poltrock, Steven E. (U Washington, Seattle) A 
comparison of two response procedures for reaction 
time experiments. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 334-336. —Response procedures in 
binary-classification reaction time experiments typically 
require that 1 of 2 keys or buttons be depressed, either 
with 1 finger used for both keys or with separate fingers 
used for each key. An experimental comparison of the 1- 
finger and 2-finger response procedures with 32 under- 
graduates over 3 blocks of 210 trials indicated that the 
variance in reaction time for 1-finger responses was more 
than twice the variance for 2-finger responses. It is 
concluded that the 2-finger response procedure permits 
more sensitive experimental designs. —Journal abstract. 

5267. Powers, Thomas E. & Jacob, Saied H. (U 
Maryland, Baltimore) Comprehension of directional 
concepts as a function of IQ and sensory modality of 
task presentation. Journal of Special Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 199-203. —96 6th graders were 
equally divided into high-, middle-, and low-IQ groups. 
Each IQ group was randomly assigned to | of 2 
conditions: auditory or visual modality of task presenta- 
tion. The task involved following directions in traveling 
from one geographic location to another. Ss in the 
auditory condition received oral directions from E, while 
Ss in the visual condition read the same directions. 
Results indicate that (a) irrespective of IQ level, the 
auditory condition proved superior to the visual condi- 
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tion; and (b) performance was a direct function of IQ. 
Results are discussed in terms of the aptitude-treatment 
interaction controversy. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5268. Roberge, James J. (Temple U) Effects of 
negation on adults' disjunctive reasoning abilities. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 
23-28. —44 graduate students evaluated conclusions for 
2 types of disjunctive arguments. The disjunctive premise 
of each argument was an inclusive (e.g., either the letter 
P or Q or both) or exclusive (e.g. either P or Q but not 
both) proposition, The presence or absence of the 
negative “not” was varied systematically in the compo- 
nents of each of these disjunctive premises. Contrary to 
previous findings, results indicate that exclusive disjunc- 

tion arguments were significantly (p < .05) easier than 
inclusive disjunction arguments. In addition, the location 
of the negative(s) in the major premise had a significant 

< .001) effect on the number of reasoning errors and 
a significant (p < .001) differential effect according to 
the type of disjunction. In general, results replicate, 
clarify, and extend the findings of previous research 
on concept attainment and deductive reasoning. 
—Journal abstract. 

5269. Salatas, H. & Bourne, L. E. (U Minnesota Inst 
of Child Development) Memory for stimulus and 
response in attribute identification. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 89(2) 219-229. —Three 
experiments with a total of 156 undergraduates explored 
the role of memory in solving attribute-identification 
problems. Ss did or did not have to remember their 
response and/or the stimulus for processing during any 
given intertrial interval. A simple additive model of 
memory for stimulus and response was rejected by the 
data of Exp I, which suggested a revised model based on 
stimulus and response encodings and their effects on 
inference making. The predictions from this revised 
model were confirmed by the data of Exps II and III. 
—Journal abstract. 

5270. Seamon, John G. (Wesleyan U) Generative 
processes in character classification: Il. A refined 
testing procedure. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 327-330. —Previous work has 
shown that generative processes have an effect upon 
reaction time primarily in the time it takes to encode the 
probe in a character classification task. This experiment 
extended that finding by examining the performance of 2 
undergraduates and the E over 12 sessions with precise 
temporal positioning of the probe character within the 
generative sequence of the target characters. Results 
suggest that probe encoding time is influenced by both 
facilitation and interference effects. The temporal dura- 
tion of probe pattern recognition was reduced when the 
probe and the last generated representation were the 
same, and lengthened when they were different. These 
effects were lost over a l-sec interval. —Journal abstract. 

5271. Sharma, V. M.; Malhotra, M. S. & Baskaran, А. 
S. (Defence Inst of Physiology & Allied Sciences, Delhi. 
India) Cognitive functions at high altitude. Psychologia. 
An International. Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1976(Mar), Vol 19(1), 23-28. —Determined changes in 
immediate memory for objects, sorting efficiency. per- 
ceptual speed, efficiency of routine mental work. and 
concentration after 1, 10, 13, 18 and 24-mo stays Ai an 

altitude of 4,000 meters in 25 healthy male Indian adults. 
Sea-level performance after return from altitude was also 
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recorded. Immediate memory remained unchanged at 
altitude while concentration was the only function 
which, after recording a decline within the Ist mo, 
continued to operate at the lowered level throughout the 
stay. Efficiency of remaining cognitive functions deterio- 
rated during the Ist mo of altitude exposure, but 
recovered thereafter possibly due to acclimatization. 
Return sea-level scores were fairly close to original 
baseline levels. —Journal abstract. 

5272. Shih-Sung Wen. (Jackson State U) Familiarity 
of stimulus-words and confidence in responses on a test 
of verbal meaning. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 653-654. —Evaluated the relationship between 
familiarity of stimulus words and confidence in respon- 
ses on a verbal meaning test for 35 male and 53 female 
Black undergraduates. There were significant positive 
correlations (.72 for males, p < .79; for females, 
p < .01) between familiarity and confidence. Partial 
correlations between confidence and test scores, when 
familiarity was partialled out, were .12 (p < .95) for 


males and .22 (p > .05) for females. About one-third of 


Ss’ responses were guesses or outcome of being misled by 
familiarity. —Journal abstract. 

5273. Simon, Herbert A. & Hayes, John R. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U) The understanding process: Problem iso- 
morphs. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
165-190. —Reports and analyzes evidence concerning 
assumptions incorporated in a previously designed 
computer program, UNDERSTAND, which incorpo- 
rates a theory about human understanding of written 
instructions. 20 graduate students and college faculty 
members were presented with puzzle isomorphs, identi- 
cal in formal structure but differing in “cover stories.” Ss’ 
methods of solving the puzzles were observed and 
analyzed in terms of their bearing on the UNDER- 
STAND theory. It is concluded that how Ss name the 
objects in a puzzle and how they structure the internal 
problem representation are determined by the language 
in which the instructions are written. As predicted by 
UNDERSTAND, Ss followed the naming and represent- 
ation in the instructions; however, when naming or 
representation is awkward and places too heavy a load 
on short-term memory, the inconvenient naming may be 
discarded in favor of a more convenient form. The 
program assumption that the understanding process will 
precede attempts at solution is partly borne out by the 
findings, but other assumptions are not supported. —/. 
Davis. 

5274. Singer, Murray. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Context inferences in the comprehension of 
sentences. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 30(1), 39-46. —Examined the relative viability of the 
Inference-on-Input and Inference-Later hypotheses with 
regard to context inferences, using 16 university students. 
Ss were timed in their verification of sentences which 
either paraphrased part of an antecedent sentence OF 
expressed one of its implications. When the test sen- 
tences followed the antecedents immediately, the latency 
difference between paraphrases and implications was 
negligible; but after a 9.5 sec delay, Ss needed almost 200 
msec longer to verify implications than paraphrases. It is 
concluded that the memory representaion that results 
when a person encodes a sentence does not reliably 
include implications of the type examined here. (French 
summary) (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5275. Tweney, Ryan D. (Bowling Green State U) The 
effect of semantic structure on descriptions of similari- 
ty. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 
3-17. — Presented stimulus items consisting of English 
words from nonoverlapping semantic clusters in pairs to 
39 American undergraduates who were asked how each 
pair was similar. Strategies used in the verbal comparison 
task were classified into types, and the types related to 
the type of stimulus pair presented. Multivariate scaling 
procedures were used to determine clusters of strategy 
usage. Certain strategies were characteristically applied 
as a function of pair type, but not all structural 
differences among stimulus words were represented in 
the strategies used. It is suggested that hierarchical 
models of semantic memory are not sufficient to 
represent word meanings, as revealed in a task of this 
nature. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5276. Wolf, Thomas. (Harvard U Graduate School of 
Education) A cognitive model of musical sight-reading. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 
143-171. —Interviewed 4 pianists (ages 18-62 yrs) noted 
for their sight-reading abilities. The results of the 
interviews are considered from several points of view. 
Sight-reading is analyzed as a problem in pattern 
recognition, and a movement from a sonata by Handel is 
used to illustrate the principle of scanning for familiar 
patterns. The close relationship between musical sight- 
reading and the reading of conventional texts is also 
Suggested. Finally, drawing on findings of other studies, 
a cognitive model of musical sight-reading is proposed. 
The schematic model of interlocking information-proc- 
essing systems explains the differences between skilled 
and unskilled sight-readers; it also explains why some 
experienced, professional musicians are poor sight-read- 
ers, Verification of the model in an additional section in 
which conversations with unskilled sight-readers are 
reported. —Journal abstract. 


Learning & Memory 


5277. Barkóczi, Ilona. (Eötvös Loránd U, Budapest, 
Hungary) Influence of arousal on immediate and 
delayed overlearning transfer effect. Studia Psychologi- 
ca, 1975, Vol 17(4), 275-286. —Studied the overlearning 
transfer effect using the 4 classical transfer paradigms 
with 50 overlearning trials. Experimental variables were 
(a) immediate and delayed (2 days) transfer, (b) still 
condition vs white noise during overlearning and (c) fast 
vs low learners. 48 male and female high school and 
university students, 17-20 yrs of age, participated. 
Results show that white noise decreased immediate and 
facilitated delayed transfer. Fast and slow learners 
differed in the effectiveness of transfer; slow learners 
were better and this difference was most marked in 
immediate transfer with noise and in the delayed one 
without noise. A sharp intergroup difference in the basic 
level of electrical resistance of the skin indicated that 
slow learners had higher arousal. Results are discussed in 
relation to the arousal effects on short-term and long- 
term memory and in relation to arousal theories of 
learning. (Russian & Slovak summaries) (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5278. Bennion, Roy B. (Brigham Young U) Response 
Mode and memory coding strategies: A study in 
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learning of Chinese-English Pairs. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3505. 

5279. Berch, Daniel B. (Morehead State U) Criterion 
change in continuous recognition memory: A sequential 
effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(3), 309-312. —Reanalyzed data from 5%- and 9- 
yr-old Ss in a previous study by D. B. Berch and R. C. 
Evans (see PA, Vol 51:6301) to determine the basis for 
the increasing false-alarm (FA) rate exhibited by Ss as 
they proceed through a continuous recognition memory 
task. Results indicate that (a) the shifting response bias 
did not reflect an attempt to probability match; (b) the 
increase in the FA rate over trial blocks was exclusively a 
sequential effect (i.e. the increase occurred only for trials 
following the presentation of a new stimulus item); and 
(c) this sequential effect was due to a shifting response 
bias. It is suggested that the shifting response bias may 
have resulted from a subjective probability judgment 
based on a belief similar to that of the "gambler's 
fallacy." —Journal abstract. 

5280. Bresnahan, Jean L.; Shapiro, Martin M. & 
Milazzo, John C. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U New 
York) Adaptation and extinction of stimulus control in 
children from two socioeconomic levels. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 237-240. 
— Used 60 4-yr-old children from 2 socioeconomic levels 
in a 3-phase experiment on the effect of training upon 
the acquisition of stimulus control by 2 stimulus 
dimensions. Phase 1 consisted of 3 different training 
conditions; 1 stimulus dimension was correlated with 
reinforcement, and the 2nd stimulus dimension was (a) 
also correlated with reinforcement, (b) uncorrelated with 
reinforcement, or (c) held constant. In Phase 2, all Ss 
received reinforcement correlated with both dimensions. 
In Phase 3, the 2 dimensions were tested conjunctively, 
disjunctively, and separately. Results show that stimulus 
control as more dependent upon Phase | training in Ss 
from the higher socioeconomic level and was more 
dependent upon a priori preferences in Ss from the lower 
socioeconomic level. —Journal abstract. 

5281. Brosgole, Leonard & Lefkowitz, Stuart J. (St 
John’s U, NY) Associative symmetry: IV. Classical 
conditioning in humans. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 173-176. —Performed 2 
experiments with 20 18-28 yr olds in which a subthres- 
hold tone was paired with a light that followed. The 
subsequent presentation of the light alone was occa- 
sioned by the experience of a very low tone. It is 
concluded that the light gained the арау to generate а 
phenomenal tone by virtue of backward associations 
formed during training. —Journal abstract. 

5282. Brosgole, Leonard & Wessner, Theresa M. (St 
John's U, NY) Associative symmetry: Ill. Complex maze 
learning in humans. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 171-172. —Required 29 groups of 
college students (V = 96) to learn a 10-choice pencil 
maze. A backward trial was interpolated every 6th run, 
with Group | going from goal to start on the same maze 
and Group 2 making the return trip on a different maze. 
Group 1 learned the backward task significantly faster 
than Group 2, indicating that associative symmetry 
occurred during forward learning. —Journal abstract. — 

5283. Brosgole, Leonard. (St John's U, NY) Associa- 
tive symmetry: V. An interference interpretation of the 
failure of stimulus availability. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
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nomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2). 177-178. —104 18-24 
yr olds learned a list of paired associates to partial 
criterion. Using à completely between design. stimulus 
and response recall was then ascertained after delays of 
10 min and 24 hrs. Forward recall was initially superior 
to backward recall. However, while stimulus recall 
improved with the passage of time, the responses 
deteriorated so that the 2 were equivalent after 24 hrs. 
The data are explained in terms of interference theory. 


5284. Bruce, Darryl & Gaines, Marion T. (Florida 
State U) Tests of an organizational hypothesis of 
isolation effects in free recall. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 59-72. 
—Expl pointed up the inadequacy of selective attention- 
rehearsal as an explanation of isolation effects in free 
recall by demonstrating such an effect without any 
apparent evidence of more attention-rehearsal having 
been allocated to the isolated word. An alternative 
hypothesis was roposed to the effect that a perceptually 
distinctive word is more often recalled because it is 
maintained in and retrieved from an accessible isolation 
mnemonic unit. Exps II-IV tested this view and showed 
that (a) isolation of 4 unrelated words in a list produced 
recall, clustering, and recognition phenomena which 
were qualitatively similar to those for 4 categorically 
related words in a list, thereby indicating unitization of 
the unrelated words; and (b) isolation effects did not 
extend to related but nonisolated words, thus suggesting 
that an isolation mnemonic category consists mainly of 
those words which are isolated. It is contended that 
organizational processes evidenced in situations of 
multiple word isolation also apply when only one list 
member is set apart perceptually. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5285. Caramazza, Alfonso; Hersh, Harry & Torgerson, 
Warren S. (Johns Hopkins U) Subjective structures and 
operations in semantic memory. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 
103-117. —Relations of semantic distance to response 
latencies in similarity judgments, to reaction times in а 
same-different classification task, and to proximity of 
recall in a free recall task were investigated in 4 
experiments using 4 different groups of college and 
university students (N = 89. А multidimensional 
analysis of the similarity judgments was used to 
determine semantic structure and distances for pairs of 
animal words chosen from 3 classes: mammals, birds, 
and fish. A 4-dimensional structure revealed both the 
class and quantitative contributions to the similarity 
ratings. Semantic distances were directly related. to 
response latencies for words from the same class and 
inversely related for words from different classes. 
Distances were also related to reaction times for “same” 
judgments in the classification task, but not for “differ- 


good predictor of proximity of recall for mammals, less 
so for birds, and not at all for fish. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5286. Chance, June & Goldstein, Alvin G. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Recognition of faces and verbal 
labels. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 7(4) 384-386. їп a study with 80 female 
undergraduates, 3 groups of Ss who viewed briefly 
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exposed target portraits were instructed to expect a 
recognition test in 1 wk; 2 of these groups were told to 
roduce written verbal labels whenever possible in the 
study trial. A 4th group viewed portraits and made age 
judgments but were unaware of the impending recogni- 
tion test. Both accuracy of recognition and recall of 
verbal labels were measured after a 1-wk delay. Instruc- 
tions affecting the way а portrait was labeled had a mild 
effect on recognition memory; recall data offer weak 
support for a verbal encoding hypothesis. of face 
recognition, but one kind of instruction did elicit better 
recall than another. — Journal abstract. 

5287. D'Amato, May F. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Semantic relatedness and clustering in free 
recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 5(2), 153-155. —Nine replications investigated 
clustering in the immediate free recall of semantically 
related and semantically unrelated associates of low 
associative strength according to free association norms. 
Results with a total of 240 undergraduates show more 
clustering for semantic than for nonsemantic associates 
of the same frequency and associative strength and 
reveal that this effect was not due to the increased recall 
of semantic associates. —Journal abstract. 

5288. Fisher, Judith L. & Harris, Mary B. The effect 
of three model characteristics on imitation and 
learning. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
98(2), 183-199. —Studied the effects of the model 
characteristics of stigma, friendliness, and affect on 
imitation and learning in 3 field experiments using 100 
male and 100 female adults as Ss. S were approached 
either at a shopping center or on à college campus. Both 
the E and the model were females in their late twenties. 
Results reveal a significant modeling or imitation effect, 
although specific model characteristics seemed to have 
no effects on imitation. Learning was affected by model 
characteristics such that characteristics which increased 
attention to the model also tended to increase learning of 
ihe model's responses. Females imitated and learned 
more of the model's responses than did males, possibly 
because the model was female. (42 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5289. Gilford, Robb M. & Juola, James F.(U Kansas) 
Familiarity effects on memory search and visual search. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2). 
142-144. —10 18-28 yr olds participated in a memory 
search task and a visual search task in different sessions. 
Ss searched for a given target letter in 3-, 4-, and 5-letter 
words and pronounceable nonwords. There were no 
significant differences in either the reaction time (RT) 
data or the error rates between the 2 tasks. Mean RT 
increased linearly with the number of letters in the 
display or in the memory set. Word trials produced faster 
responses than nonwords by about 40 msec in all 
conditions. Errors also increased with set size and 
occurred more often as misses on positive trials than as 
false alarms. The overall similarity of the results from 
memory search and visual search tasks suggests that the 
component process involved are the same. —Journal 
abstract. 


5290. Glanzer, Murray. (New York U) Intonation 


grouping and related words in free recall. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 
85-92. Conducted 2 studies, using 30 and 60 Ss, which 
demonstrated the interaction of intonation grouping and 
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290 meaning relations between words in free recall. When the Theios, see PA, Vol 42:12950). During both modes of 
ү, intonation grouping was in phase with the word reinforcement, a 2-state Markov model provided ап 


store was also replicated. The relation Of these effects to ses at the beginning of an experimental session and 
the processing of language is considered. (19 ref) switched to predominantly V-form conditioned respon. 


5291. Gumenik, William E, (U Toledo) Imagery and hypothesis is inaccurate at the level of the individual 
association in incidental learning. Bulletin of the human S. —Journal abstract, 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7G), 241-242. 3295. Hohn, Robert L.; Johnsen, p. P. & Tracy, D. В. 
— Tested 53 undergraduates' free recall of concrete and (U Kansas) Arousal and imagery effects on reminis- 
abstract words following imaginal, associative, or ana- сепсе and forgetting of nouns. Journal of General 
gram incidental learning tasks. Recall was significantly Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 147-148 —Data from 
49 undergraduates show that high imagery nouns were 
recalled more frequently {һап low imagery nouns, 
Measurements were made by GSR. When arousal and 
forgetting-reminiscence were examined Separately for 
ira ЫЕ high and low imagery nouns, high arousal was signifi- 
hypothesis. —-Journal a аср Ў i cantly associated with reminiscence and low arousal with 
3292. Hauck, Paul D.; Walsh, Carol C. & Кго l, Neal forgetting for low imagery nouns, but not for high 
imagery nouns, 
due e. 1976(Feb), Vol 702), 160-162. —Earlier цот" Fundame Houston, John P. (U California Los Angeles) 
V Ed ees erat pes : undamentals of learning. New York, NY: Academic 
the effectiveness of bizarre imagery failed to Support its Press, 1976. xi, 410 Text: book: for stud aen 
claimed superiority but also failed to use experienced Ss, I ль Р. Texts “book; se 


SESS Ў rience Hi ; Psychology. (35 p ref) 
Since it could be argued that experience differentially 5297. Hulme Martyn В. & Merikle, Philip M. (U 


the quality of the bizarre image or indirectly by Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Processing time and memo- | 


Images over the 5 sessions, common images retained pictures of complex, colored, naturalistic scenes was 
difference was found assessed in 3 experiments which examined the effects of 


undergraduates viewed 4 lists of 62 random visual shapes effect. For exposure | durations of less than 300 msec, 
ina yes-no recognition task. АП 4 lists were identical postexposure Processing continued for up to 250 msec 


being presented had occurred previously within the list was similar to that previously demonstrated for verbal 
he was Currently viewing. Hit rates decreased over materials, The processing-time/recognition memory 


E increasing lags within lists, but increased over lists: false Sores Was also sown to be due to differences їп. 
m Ч : 5 
4 alarms decreased over lists. There were no interactions of initial enc. ing. —Journal abstract, m 
lags with lists, Supporting the contention that Ss can 5298. Karten, Arlene. (Fordham U) Recall of digit | 
Separate recency and frequency as different Sources of Sequences in auditory and visual modalities for reflec- 
E item familiarity. —Journal abstract. tive and impulsive second grade children. Dissertation 


5294. Hellige, Joseph B. (U Southern California) Abstracts International, 1974(Dec) Vol 35(6-A), 

Finite integer analysis of individual protocols during 3523-3524, с m | 

eyelid conditioning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 5299. Keener, Steven D. & Tolin, Philip. (Centra 

4 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 148-150. —J. Theios ( 1972) pro- Washington State Coll) Effects of word familiarity and 
H posed that during classical eyelid conditioning the delay of testing on Tecognition memory performance. 


ai 


Ў T dr ither i i Я the 
ac Scribed. In a test of this h othesis with 112 undergradu- memory either immediately or after a 48-hr delay. On 
sates, individual S poe from eyelid conditioning immediate test, Ss in the rare word condition made more Vi 
^ experiments using both classical and avoidance modes of correct decisions. Delay of testing affected the propor- E 
t Teinforcement were subjected to finite integer analysis (J, 
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The data suggest а temporal decrement in d' for both 
word conditions. —Journal abstract. 

5300. Kelló, Alexandra & Kováč, Damián. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology. 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) A probe into the relation- 
ships between emotional lability and memory perform- 
ance. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), 306-308. 
— Administered  Monroe's Memory-for-Designs Tests 
Ill, Rey-Osterreith's Complex Figure, Alpha-numeric 
matrices, and the verbal identification method to 15-yr- 
old pupils with a high, average, and low emotional 
lability as indicated by scores on H. R. Bóttcher's INR 

uestionnaire and Eysenck's Junior Personality Invento- 
ry (JEPI). Memory achievements were found to differ in 

relation to the degree of emotional lability but to a 
different extent with each memory test; these differences, 
however, were not significant. In addition, results imply 
that the INR and JEPI do not assess exactly the same 
property; emotional lability measured by INR is not 

identical with that measured by JEPI. —Journal abstract. 

5301. Kulhavy, Raymond W.; Dyer, James W. & 
Caterino, Linda C. (Arizona State U) On connecting 
connected discourse: A comment on methodology. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 

146-148. —In an experiment with 90 undergraduates, Ss 

learned 3 67-word narrative paragraphs under either 

serial or intact presentation modes. Ss were also 
instructed to read for verbatim or substance content. 

Control Ss received no instructions. Learners receiving 

intact presentation recalled significantly more of the 

paragraphs read. In addition, an analysis of words 

recalled in order indicated that Ss are able to employ a 

strategy set only if the discourse is presented as an intact 

unit. The data suggest that learning discourse in a serial 
manner may yield results quite different from those 
obtained with intact presentation. —Journal abstract. 

5302. Kussat, Reinhart G. (Rutgers State U) Informa- 
tion retained as a function of presentation of time- 
compressed speech. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3526. 

5303. Lee, Russell F. (Rutgers State U) Partial 
punishment associated with reward and nonreward as 
an aspect of resistance to extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3527. 

5304. Lefebvre-Pinard, Monique. (U Québec, Montre- 
al, Canada) [An account of the research experience by 
the Piagetian group in Geneva.] (Fren) Canadian 
Psychological Review, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 103-109. 
—Reviews recently published studies conducted by the 
Piagetian group in Geneva on the induced learning of 
certain logical concepts. (English & French abstracts) (23 
ref) 

5305. Leibowitz, Joel M. (U Maryland) The effective- 
ness of two variants of the differential reinforcement 
paradigm in an alternative response context as a 
function of schedule of reinforcement and reinforce- 
ment history. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3023. 

5306, Lewis-Smith, Marion Q. (State University Coll 
New York, Plattsburgh) Expectancy and cued recall. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 
145-147, —In a multitrial examination of cuing categor- 
ized lists, employing 64 undergraduates, results show that 
practice with cues was not necessary for cuing to increase 
retrieval of higher order category information relative to 
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noncued category recall. There was a modest increase in 
within-category item recall over a series of cued lists. 
Reversed cuing conditions on the trial showed that Ss 
who did not anticipate cues did increase in category 
recall but not within-category item recall. Ss who had 
anticipated cues declined in number of categories 
recalled but not number of items recalled per category. 
—Journal abstract. 

5307. Maisto, Albert A. & Ward, L. Charles. (State 
University Coll New York, Buffalo) A test of the 
associative chaining hypothesis by serial-recall and 
serial-anticipation procedures. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 75-83. —In an experiment 
with 120 undergraduates, a task was used which involved 
transfer from a serial to a paired-associate list. Half the 
p in the paired-associate list were made of successive- 
ly learned items from the serial list (experimental pairs), 
and half were new pairs (control pairs). Method of 
presentation, recall, or anticipation was varied factorially 
for both the serial and paired-associate lists. Support for 
the hypothesis (faster learning of experimental than 
control pairs) was obtained only when the serial list was 
learned by the recall procedure (p — .005). Faster 
learning of both experimental and control pairs was 
observed when the paired-associate list was learned by 
recall as compared to anticipation (p < .005). Results 
support the hypothesis that the functional stimulus used 
in serial list acquisition is the preceding item when a 
serial list is learned by the serial-recall procedure. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5308. Mathewson, Peter D. (US International U) The 
Kahn symbols and long term memory. International 
Journal of Symbology, 1976(Mar) Vol 7(1), 22-27. 
—Compares the visual symbols of the Kahn Intelligence 
Test (KIT) with the verbally presented digits of the 
WAIS Digit Span to assess the relative performance of 
these distinctly different stimuli in Short (STM) and 
Long (LTM) Term Memory. Tests of immediate and 
delayed recall conducted with a group of 60 functioning 
adults produced no significant correlation between these 
instruments, but indicate that the Kahn symbols and 
procedures are superior in facilitating data transfer from 
STM to LTM. —Journal abstract. 

5309. Matlin, Margaret W. (State U New York, 
Geneseo) The relationship between English word length 
and short-term memory. Journal of General Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 47-57. —Three experiments tested 
2 hypotheses as follows: Word length, whether measured 
by number of letters or number of syllables, will not 
influence recall. Two-syllable words containing a high- 
frequency prefix or suffix and l-syllable words of 
equivalent frequency will be recalled equally well. 72 
college students were tested, using the Peterson and 
Peterson paradigm. Results indicate that (a) when words 
were equated for frequency, concreteness, and meaning- 
fulness, 2-syllable, 6-letter words were recalled more 
frequently than 1-ѕуПаЫе, 4-letter words 
(р < 001), (b) length іп syllables affected recall 
(p < .025) while length in letters was a factor with 
borderline significance (p < .10); and (c) 2-syllable 
words with an affix were recalled no better than l- 
syllable words. Results parallel similar findings in the 
research on auditory intelligibility. —Journal abstract. 

5310. McAllister, Edward W. (Russell Sage Coll) 
Effects of associative reaction time and spaced presen- 
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tations of stimulus-test items, response-test items, and 
stimulus-response repetitions on retention in Paired 
associate learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 205-207. — ested the hypothesis 


done by investigating the effects of short- and long- 
latency RT 


decreasing over Spacing, while the long-latency list 
showed no Significant Spacing effect, It is Concluded that 
associative RT is a factor independent of meaningful- 


disruption of visual memory: Interference produced by 
visual report cues. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 


5312. Meyer, Bonnie J. (Cornell U) The organization 
of prose and its effects on recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3529-3530, 

5313. Murray, D. J. (Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) 
Semantically cued retrieval of words from long-term 
memory. Bulletin 9f the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 5(2), 134-136. — Asked 32 college Ss to give in2 min 
as many words as possible which belonged to a given 
category such as “girls’ names.” The number of words 
reported was a power function of the number of words 
estimated to be in the category, and high frequency 
Words were given before low frequency words, —Journal 
abstract, 

5314. O'Connor, John J. (State U New York, Albany) 


Taxonomic category and evaluative meaning as encod- 


tin of the Psychonomie Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 
179-180. —Conducted an experiment with 12 college 


56: 5310-5319 


abstract. 
5316. Ott, Clarence E, (Brigham Youn U) Key 
Words, image » and mental locus as elaboration 


tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3531. 


Monty, Richard A, (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) 


18. —Asked 153 
undergraduates to tally mentally the frequency of 


repeatedly in a haphazard Sequence and were tallied into 
4 groups or Categories. In the 2nd or "combination 
condition," the identica] 4 letters were tallied into only 2 


abstract. 

5319. Quinsey, Vernon L. & Varney, George w. 
(Mental Health Ctr, Penetanguishene, Canada) Modifi- 
Cation of preference in a concurrent schedule by 
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examined how a CER procedure affected choice, Eight 
male 15-16 yr olds were first exposed to a 2-component 
concurrent random interval schedule in which a green 
light was associated with the richer component and a red 
with the leaner component. Then the green light was 
made the CS+ and the red light the CS- in a differential 
CER procedure using shock as the US. Finally, the 
concurrent schedule was reinstated to determine whether 
the relative preference for the 2 components had been 
altered by the CER procedure. Little alteration in 
preference was observed, —Journal abstract. 

5320. Rakover, Sam S. (U Haifa, Israel) Voluntary 
forgetting: The effect of items to be remembered on 
those to be forgotten. American Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 89(2), 241-152. —Instructed 128 under- 
graduates in 2 main experimental groups to remember 
numbers and forget nonsense syllables. One group was 
then given a list of numbers randomly mixed with 
syllables, but a 2nd group a list of syllables only, before 
both groups were tested for their recall of the syllables. 
Voluntary forgetting of the syllables was less for the 2nd 
group. Data support the predictions from a combination 
of the “differential-displacement” and “blocking” hy- 
potheses. It is suggested that Ss block the processing of 
items to be remembered when transferring them from the 
short- to the long-term store. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5321. Ross, Robert J.; Hubbell, Christopher; Ross, 
Cory G. & Thompson, Milton B. (Yeshiva U) The 
training and transfer of formal thinking tasks in college 
students. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1976(May), 
Vol 93(2), 171-187, —Divided 109 undergraduate volun- 
teers into formal and concrete groups based on pretest 
scores on an adaptation of the Tischer test of operational 
thinking. 57 Ss scoring at the concrete stage were 
randomly assigned to a cognitive conflict, concept 
formation, or didactic training group or a control group. 
Hypotheses were drawn on the basis of the logical 
similarity between the 3 formal tasks and the training 
procedure, which attempted to teach the dissociation 
schema. The Ist hypothesis that there would be maximal 
transfer on the үш task was not testable due to the 
ceiling effect of all treatment group scores. The 2nd and 
3rd hypotheses were supported in that there was (a) a 
significant training effect on the chemicals task and (b) 
no significant training effect for the balance task. It was 
argued that the иге effect of didactic training on 
the chemicals task vs the moderate and nonsignificant 
effects of cognitive conflict and concept formation 
training was an indicator that direct, verbal instruction 
should be more effective in short-term training proce- 

dures. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

5322. Rossi, Bart C.; Walsh, John F. & Dillon, Donald 

J. The effect of word anagrams high and low in 
association value on solution times. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 125-128. — Requested 
60 undergraduates to solve | group of 5-letter word 
anagrams high in free association value and a similar 
group low in association value. It was expected the 2 
groups of anagrams would reflect significant differences 
with regard to Ss' solution times. As hypothesized, Ss' 
performances indicated that anagrams high in associa- 
tion value were more difficult to solve than anagrams 
low in association value (p < .01). Apparently, word 
anagrams high in association value bring about a great 
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number of possibilities which interfere with the solution. 
—Journal abstract. 

5323. Routh, David A. (U Bristol, England) An across- 
the-board modality effect in immediate serial recall. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 28(2), 285-304. —A serial recall experi- 
ment with 80 17-18 yr olds comparing visual and 
auditory presentation demonstrated that, under certain 
conditions, there was an auditory advantage in the 
prerecency (1-6) as well as the recency (7-8) serial 
positions. Presentation modality was combined factorial- 
ly with 5 levels of a concurrent writing task, which had to 
be completed for each to-be-remembered digit during 
presentation: no concurrent task (NC), writing 2 crosses 
(XX), writing each digit followed by a cross (DX), the 
converse of DX (XD), and writing each digit twice (DD). 
With visual presentation, there was a monotonic trend in 
the recall errors going from NC to DD for both 
prerecency and recency positions. With an auditory 
presentation, the trend was more gradual, though still 
monotonic. For the prerecency items, an auditory 
advantage was obtained with XX, XD, and DD. 
Additionally, with an auditory presentation, there was no 
difference between NC and XX, nor between DX and 
XD. It is argued that both precategorical acoustic 
storage and residual activation effects, engendered in a 
logogen system by the repetition “structure” of the 
concurrent tasks, determine the attentional capacity 
available for secondary rehearsal and, in turn, set the 
levels of recall. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

5324. Runquist, Willard N. & Maki, Judith. (U 
Alberta, Canada) Discrimination of the target item and 
the reduction of interference. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 89(2), 231-240. —When 120 
undergraduates learned paired associates that, on the 
study trials, consisted of a stimulus (cue) and its correct 
(target) response plus 2 other (distractor) responses from 
within the list, the presence of the distractor items 
interfered with learning, especially when overtly pro- 
nounced as opposed to silently studied. Exp II, with 80 
undergraduates, showed that this was due at least in part 
to the increased difficulty of discriminating the target 
item. Results are related to a theory that attributes the 
reduction of interference to a postretrieval discrimina- 
tion among alternative responses that is based on the 
situational frequency of the cue-target pairs. —Journal 
abstract. 

5325. Seamon, John G. (Wesleyan U) On the recall of 
nonverbal experiences. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 148-150. —The inability to 
recall early childhood experiences has led some theorists 
to suggest that the development of a visual representa- 
tional system precedes that of a verbal system. Events 
perceived prior to the onset of the verbal system are 
unable to be recalled subsequently through that system. 
The present experiment with 32 undergraduates, howev- 
ег, demonstrates that Ss could attach verbal labels to 
nonverbal stimuli which were experienced prior to the 
establishment of rules for labeling. This Suggests that 
poor recall of early experiences may reflect true 
forgetting rather than information inaccessibility. Assi- 
milation into a permanent memory structure may be a 


necessary condition for long-term retention. —Journal 
abstract. 


OU ee с. Ске 
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5326. Senter, В. J. & Hoffman, Robert R. (U Results in memory tests proyeg similar regardless of the 
r Cincinnati) Bizarreness as a nonessential variable in mode of group assignment—no differences appeared 
mnemonic imagery: A confirmation. Bulletin of the between the "strong" and the "weak" groups in simple 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 163-164, memory tasks; differences increased With a growing 
—Reports a positive replication of an investigation by K. difficulty of the task, in favor of the "strong" group, 
А. Wollen et al (see PA, Vol 49:3760) demonstrating that However, the activation leve] in memory task proved to 
interactiveness appears to be more important than be dependent on the mode of § assignment groups, 
bizarreness in imaginal mnemonic learning. Data from —Journal abstract, 
100 undergraduates were employed, 5330. Sipos, Ivan, (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst 
5327. Spradlin, Joseph E. & Dixon, Michael H. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
(Parsons State Hosp, KS) Establishing conditional [Contemporary State of research Оп cognitive memo) i 
discriminations without direct training: Stimulus (Russ) Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), 249-260, 
classes and labels, American Journal of Mental Deficien- —Presents an overview of research on recognition and 
cy, 1976(Mar), Vol 80/5), 555-56]. —Attempted to recall and Short- and long-term recognition. Basic 
expand the conditional discrimination paradigm of J. E. problems relating to definitions of concepts and metho- 
Spradlin et al (see PA, Vol 51:7470) who conditioned Ss dology are discussed, and differences between recogni- 


ized adolescents (IQs, 70 and 54, WISC) were taught 2 process theory, the theory of Strength and performance 
classes Of 4 symbols each through visual match-to- measured with the aid of Isometric curves, (Slovak 


out direct training, (21 ref) —Journal abstract. organization in final free recall. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
5328, Steinmann, Derick О, (Metropolitan Life nomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 337-339, —60 high 


ty learning, Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- Tepeated. The 4 conditions were defined bya2x2 
ance, 1976(Apr), Vo] 15(2), 168-179, —24 undergradu- (whole vs blocked presentation) (same order vs random 
ates learned 3 multiple-cue probability learning (MCPL) order repetition) factorial design. An Ea iu final 


condition; in the cognitive feedback condition, Ss were posed organization hindered the subsequent reorganiza- 
given statistica] information about their own perform- tion. Journal abstract, 

ance in addition to information about the task. Task 5332. Watkins, Michael J, & Watkins, Olga C. (U 
Complexity was manipulated by varying the function Toronto, Canada) Cue-overload theory and the method 
forms relating the values of the cues fo the values of the оғ interpolated attributes, Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
criterion: The least complex task contained 3 positive Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 289-39], —Outlines a 


negative linear function form, 1 inverted U-shaped method is described for exploring the nature of these 
function form, and | U-shaped function form in the most retrieval cues, and it is illustrated with 12 small 
complex task. The hypothesis that Cognitive feedback is experiments with a total of 356 undergraduates, The 
more effective than Bade for the more complex method is compared with D. D, Wickens's (see PA, Vol 
lask used here Was not confirmed. There Were no 44:4540) release from proactive inhibition procedure. 
differences between the 2 groups with regard to achieve- —Journal abstract, б 

ment, knowledge, or cognitive control. The level of 5333. Weinstock, Roy B. (Mary Washington Coll) 
Performance on all tasks, including the complex nonlin- Recognition of Paired-associate Is not necessarily 


however, an unexpected finding considered to be ports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 643-650, —Conducted an 
important, (29 ref) —Journal abstract. investigation with 64 female undergraduates to test the 

Sebova, Elena & Halmioya, Olga. (Slovak association-activation hypothesis in paired-associate 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental соу learning through the administration of separate stimulus 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Load in a memory task, and stimulus-response recognition tests following moder- 
bioelectrical skin reactivity and Properties of the ate acquisition of a paired-associate list. Of interest also 
Nervous system, Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), were stimulus configuration and 


n iteri ized di ition of the 
law of stren th.” Only 60% of the Ss met the criteria for rectly recognized directly after nonrecognition oi 
assignment i groups. according to both the modes. respective stimulus-only members of the pairs occurred. 
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Further, stimulus configuration was not statistically 
reliable, thereby offering presumptive evidence that 
visual coding of information is ineffective in a long-term 
memory task. Stimuli high in meaningfulness were more 
effective than those low in meaningfuless both during 
list-acquisition and in the stimulus-recognition test 
phase, — Journal abstract, 


Motivation & Emotion 


5334, Amabile, Teresa M.; DeJong, William & Lepper, 
Mark R. (Stanford U) Effects of externally imposed 
deadlines on intrinsic motivation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
92-98. —Studied the effects of externally imposed 
deadlines on individuals’ task performance and their 

went interest in the task, In 1 deadline condition, 
20 male undergraduates were given an explicit time limit 
for solving a series of initially interesting word games. In 
2 conditions, the importance of finishing was stated 
explicitly; in the 2nd condition, the deadline was left 
implicit. In 2 control conditions, 20 other Ss worked on 
the puzzles without i explicit time limit, In one 
condition, Ss were asked to work at their own pace; in 
the other, they were asked to solve the puzzles as fast as 
mei Virtually all Ss finished in the allotted time. 
nobtrusive measures of subsequent interest indicated 
that їп the absence of external constraints, Ss in the 
deadline condition were less interested in the game than 
Ss in the nondeadline conditions, Implications for the 
overjustification hypothesis are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

5335, Benson, James 5, & Kennelly, Kevin J. (North 
Texas State U) Learned helplessness: The result of 
uncontrollable reinforcements or uncontrollable aver- 
sive stimuli? Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 138-145. То determine whether 
learned helplessness results from exposure to uncontroll- 
able reinforcements or exposure to uncontrollable 
aversive outcomes, 100 male and female university 
students, were assigned to | of 4 pretreatments involvin 
discrimination problems: (a) soluble, in which each 
was presented soluble problems and response-contingent 
"correct" and "incorrect" feedback; (b) insoluble-aver- 
sive, in which each S was presented insoluble problems 
and response-noncontingent correct and incorrect feed- 
back (i.e, received the responses "correct" and “incor- 
rect" randomly); (c) always correct, in which each S was 
presented response-noncontingent correct feedback (i.e., 
received the response "correct") to all solution attempts; 
and (d) control, for which no pretreatment was given. 
The insoluble-aversive group performed significantly 
worse and the soluble group significantly better than the 
contro| and always-correct groups om the anagrams 
solution test task. The latter 2 groups did not significant- 
ly differ. Results support the hypotheses that controllable 
aversive outcomes produce learned “competence,” and 
uncontrollable aversive outcomes—not uncontrollable 
reinforcements—produce learned helplessness. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5336. Burns, Dennis J. & Powers, Richard B. (Utah 
State U) Choice and self-control in children: A test of 
Rachlin's model. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 156-158. —H. Rachlin and 

Green (see PA, Vol 48:4519) proposed a model which 


— diit 
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analyzed self-control as a reversal of preference for 2- 
reward values in time. The present study investigated the 
utility of the model in the investigation of self-control in 
children. Two boys (ages 9-10) were exposed to a chain 
of events in which а et alternative (initial link) lead to a 
choice (terminal link) between a small, immediate 
reward (2 tokens) or a large, delayed reward (4 tokens 
delayed 4 sec). Equal preference was found for both left 
and right alternatives, although once the left alternative 
had been selected, the immediate reward was chosen on 
a large percentage of the trials. As these choices were 
moved further into time, however, preference for the left 
alternative increased, and Ss chose the immediate reward 
almost exclusively. In addition, Ss spent a greater 
percentage of their daily tokens as time to the choice 
point increased, Results do not replicate Rachlin and 1 
Green's findings with pigeons; however, Ss did show a 

reversal of preference as time to the choice point was 

Puedo suggesting the model's utility in the 

investigation of self-control with humans. —Journal 

abstract. 

5337. Fisher, Jerid M. (U Rochester) Sex differences 
in smoking dynamics. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 17(2), 155-162. — Evaluated sex 
differences in smoking motivation. It was hypothesized 
that women smoke to satisfy power wishes, whereas men 
smoke for the comforting regressive body sensations 
involved. The hypotheses were evaluated by an objective Р 
meyi of themes in the stories related by 28 scales (15 
smokers) and 30 females (16 smokers) in a university 
community (mean ages, 20.67 and 20.06 yrs, respectively) 
in ера to pictures of people in smoking situations. 

The Masculinity-Femininity scale of the California 

Psychological Inventory was also used. Support was 

found for the importance of power motivation in the 

female smoker, but not for the importance of regressive 

comforting experiences in the motivation of the male 
smoker. Significant exploratory findings appeared con- . 
cerning the role of masculinity-femininity in smoking 
behavior within sex groups. —Journal abstract. 

5338. Jeger, Abraham M. & Goldfried, Marvin R. 
(State U New York, Stony Brook) A comparison of 
situation tests of anxiety. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 252-255. —40 speech-anxious 
undergraduates talked in front of | of the following: а 
live audience, a l-way mirror with assumed observers, a 
simulated audience appearing on a TV monitor, or an 
audience of 2 people and a TV camera to record the 

h. ech anxiety was assessed by 2 self-report 
measures (Anxiety Differential and State Anxiety Inven- 
tory) and 1 physiological measure. While speaking, Ss 
were rated for observable indicators of anxiety, and a 
record was made of the total silence-duration during the 
speech. The only significant differences found among the 
groups was in pulse rate, with lower scores emerging in 
the I-way mirror condition. Findings suggest that a live 
audience may not be necessary when utilizing situation 
test of speech anxiety. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

.5339. Kostolansky, Rudolf. (Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Interaction between age and personal 
resistance to stress. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 
17(4), 309-311. —An experiment with [3 electric train- 


drivers, 26-40 yrs with 4-15 yrs of experience 
funcional ag ), tested the hypothesis that CA as such 


a 
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participates in a smaller measure in the decline of nities, (German, Е 
resistance to load than personality traits (subjective Journal abstract 
condition of Fesistance to stress). Personality traits were 5343, Chigbuh, Alexander E, [Psychosomatic Sterility 
assessed using O, Miksik’s (1973) method, While percep- Psyc atic infertility and 
tual load was measured using short tasks requiring contraception, ] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale di Psicologia 
Perceptual skills and some problem-solvin abilities, € Ipnosi, 1975(Jan Mar), Vol 16(1), 43 46, ~ Discusses 
esults show that age alone is not Tesponsible for lest the OSsibility of applying the harmless mechani 
Performance; the S's age in association with Personality Psychosomatic Sterility and infertility as а Means of 
traits, and more Significantly with his functional age achieving 4 hypnotic contraception, "and hypnotic in. 
better accounts for test results, The most Sienificant duced Spontaneous abortion, Types of hypnotie sugges- 
of subjec- tions that can be used to activate psychic factors in the 
live resistance to Stress (personality traits) and functional inhibition of ovulation 
Sychic mechanisms can revent the meeting of the 
40. Lopes, Lola L. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Individ- ia and ovum either by a Psychogenic alteration of 
ual Strategies in Boal-setting, Organizational Behavior & Vaginal pH or by segmeniary Spasms of the cervix and 
Human Performance, 1976( Apr), Vol 15(2), 268 277. fall 


rench, & Spanish Summaries (26 ref) 


which the goal on апу one trial is a weighted average of 149-160, 
PréVious successes and failures, Six undergraduates 
performed a feed viet controlled maze-running task, ined with reg; 
received score feed ück, pnd predicted their score for the an effort to de 
next trial. The data of al 6 Ss su port the serial these variables, Signals were Presented ata mean rate of 
Integration model, but with individual ifferences in the l/min, and no intersignal interval was Breater than 2 
number of рси trials to which the $ attended, In 

addition, the data of 2 

S immediate rate of Progress On the (ask, - Journal tection response contingencies, Statistically Significant 
abstract, 4 differences Were obtained between groups monitorin. 

. 5341. Reutener, Donald B. & Kazak, Anne E. (Smith only 1 signal and those Monitoring any of? signals, wit 

Coll) The effect of cognitive task difficulty on humor 


А А ; the former condition exhibitin better rformance over 
ratings of captioned cartoons, Bulletin е Psychonom- time, Groups in which signals EDU unspecified 
6. —I 


-In a stud: hibited 1 detect centages and high fal 
with 40 female undergraduates, Ss who engaged in а — CFMbited lower Г но de one Pa T 


hes Cognitive task (a difficult 9-piece puzzle) erceived 


alarm rates than conditions in which signals were 
Specified. No statistical differences between simple and 


engasa CATIOORS to be less humorous than those who complex response Conditions were observed, Application 
hag m man easy task (card Sorting). Task complexity of the present findings to Applied environments is 
ad little 


effect, however, on perceived humor of pe discusse . (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 
SS 


oF political cartoons, Results lend Support to J. M, Suls 3345. Connors, John & Sheehan, Peter уу, (Riverina 
(1972) 2-stage model for the appreciation of Jokes. Coll of Advanced Education, New S Wales, Australia) 


Attention & Consciousness States mental Hypnosis. 1976(Jul), Vo] 24(3), 287-299, — Investi- 

gated the assumption of T. X. Barber's (1969) model of 

5342, Burns, Ailsa, (Macquarie U, School of Behavi- hypnosis that its set of task motivational instructions is 
oural Sciences, New S Wales, Australia) Changes in thoroughly "nonhypnotic in character, If this assum 


Sessions of hypnosis, the aim of which was to provide аз nonhypnotic than with one defined as hypnotic and 


hypnotic erformance. The procedure included discus- Subjective” suggestibility test scores, Barber's (1965) 
os of aiiud. toward hypnosis positive education, Suggestibility Scale was administered. to 90 college 


х : : for 
descriptions of their own atterns of response. A test, but results fail to provide unequivocal support 
Significant gain was made за 8 items administered {һе model; subjective evidence, in particular, prid 
during the Ist and final Sessions, with Breatest gains least well the assumptions of the paradigm. ( m 
Occurring оп Posthypnotic Amnesia, Moving Hands, and Prec & Spanish Summaries) (1$ ref) —Journa 
Hallucinati Items. When Ss were rouped according abstract. е 
\ to their initia as Ve Lee, Low, Medium, 5346. Doleys, Daniel M. (U Alabama Medical School, 
T Initial responses ry 0 n | 53 ; ^ 
High, Or Very High, no significant differences in Birmingham) Distractibility and distracting stimuli: 
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some of the variables that might account for the 
discrepancies. Differences in S population, experimental 
stimuli, task(s) used, and the dependent measures 
recorded are cited as sources of the variability. The 
review suggests a lack of experimental evidence to 
support the classification of amy single diagnostic 
population as distractible. In addition, no given stimulus 
event has been shown to produce a reliable decrease in 
performance which would suggest that it could be 
considered a distracting stimulus. Implications for 
educational practices drawn from the review are dis- 
cussed. (14 p ref) —Journal abstract. 
5347. Kampman, Reima. (U Oulu, Finland) Hypnoti- 
cally induced multiple personality: An experimental 
study. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(3), 215-227. —Attempted to 
clarify the frequency of appearance of a hypnotically 
induced secondary personality and to compare Ss who 
were able to create secondary personalities in hypnosis to 
control Ss who could enter a deep hypnotic trance but 
were unable to produce secondary personalities. Ss were 
78 secondary school students (Oulu, Finland) who were 
able to enter a deep hypnotic state. 32 Ss were able and 
43 were unable to create multiple personalities in 
hypnosis. Ss also underwent a psychiatric interview and 
an identity examination. Both the psychiatric interview 
and identity examination gave parallel results that 
indicated that Ss capable of producing secondary 
personalities were clinically healthier and more adaptive 
than the group without secondary personalities. The 
finding is at variance with results presented in previous 
studies. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
5348. Kubose, Sunnan K. (Kyoto U Faculty of 
Education, Japan) An experimental investigation of 
psychological aspects of meditation. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology im the Orient, 
1976(Mar) Vol 19(1) 1-10. —Investigated factors 
producing meditation effects in a study with 3 groups of. 
9 American undergraduates each. Group | meditated by 
performing a breath counting task for 15 min/day 5 
times/wk for 3 wks, Group 2 sat “physically still” during 
the same periods as the meditators (but was not given a 
specific task to concentrate on), and Group 3 served as a 
non-experimental control. Pulse rates recorded at the 
onset and end of sessions showed a higher mean decrease 
in rate for Group 1 than Group 2, but this difference was 
not significant. Analysis of results of the Remote 
Associates Test for creativity and scores on pre-and 
posttest scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory 
produced no significant differences between groups. 
Intrusion data recorded for Group 1 for each of the 3 5- 
min periods during each of the 10 sessions showed a 
significant decrease in intrusion frequency across ses- 
sions, and a significant increase within sessions. Group 1 
also gave higher rankings for the present in subjective 
categorization of intruding thoughts while Group 2 
ranked past and future higher. Group I’s performance 
was significantly better than Group 2’s on 1 of the 5 
figures on the Embedded Figures Test. Overall findings 
are discrepant with previous research; it is suggested that 
the undergraduate meditator Ss (who were fulfilling 
course requirements) were not as "serious" as meditator 
Ss in other studies. —A. C. Moltu. 
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5349. Long, John. (MRC Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Effect of task difficulty on the 
division of attention between nonverbal signals: Inde- 
pendence or interaction? Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 28(2), 179-192. 
— Models of divided attention are grouped into 2 classes 
according to whether they assume that efficiency on one 
task is independent of or interacts with the level of 
difficulty on a 2nd simultaneously performed task. On 
the basis of contradictory evidence from previous 
studies, 4 requirements were proposed for an empirical 
test between the 2 classes of models. Two experiments 
embodying these requirements were run, in which a total 
of 21 young Royal Navy men performed a 2-choice 
recognition task involving frequency and intensity 
signals presented together and alone. The independent 
variable was the level of difficulty on one dimension; the 
dependent variable was the accuracy of performance on 
a 2nd dimension presented at the same time. Results 
show an interactive trend, performance becoming worse 
as the difficulty of the accompanying task was increased. 
In neither case was the effect significant. When pooled 
over the 2 experiments, the effect appears reliable, 
although small. Results support interactive models of 
divided attention rather than independent models. The 
most likely reason for the smallness of the effect appears 
to be the competing demands between 2 of the test 
requirements adopted initially. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5350. Raikov, Vladimir L. (Psychoneurological Dis- 
penser, Moscow, USSR) The possibility of creativity in 
the active stage of hypnosis. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(3), 
258-268. —Studied creative capacity by means of 
suggestions given to Ss under the condition of active 
hypnosis. Ss were 50 students who responded to deep 
hypnosis, 28 students of slight hypnotizability, and 78 
controls who did not respond to hypnosis at all. In deep 
hypnosis it was E to S that Кз was a famous 
person with a specific talent. In a series of experiments Ss 
performed under active hypnosis such tasks as drawing, 
playing musical instruments, and playing chess. Results 
illustrate that creative processes can be facilitated in Ss 
capable of deep hypnosis and there is a carry-over of the 
creative achievements from hypnosis to the waking state. 
Low hypnotic Ss and control groups did not show 
improvements in the tasks. A particularly significant 
Increase in creativity was observed when Ss capable of 
deep hypnosis performed several successive creative 
tasks while hypnotized. The theoretical and experimental 
definitions of several new approaches to active hypnosis 
are also discussed. (German, French, & Spanish sum- 
maries) —Journal abstract. 

5351. Sullivan, Lucy. (Macquarie U, School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) Selective 
attention and secondary message analysis: A reconsid- 
eration of Broadbent's filter model of selective atten- 
tion. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 28(2), 167-178. —Posits that if the type 
of channel sharing which D. E. Broadbent (1958) 
hypothesized for low information messages also occurs 
with high information verbal messages, then his filter 
model is an adequate model of the selective attention 
process. Analysis which proceeds by a hierarchy of tests 
and the fluctuating redundancy of primary prose 
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messages can together account for the characteristics of isolation had no effect on either Measure, Sex differences 
secondary message detection. This hypothesis was tested in open-field behavior and Sensitivity to shock were 
with 25 undergraduates, using 4 levels of redundancy in observed in all 3 Tearing conditions, —Journal abstract. 


the primary message and 2 ¢ pes of Secondary message 356. Fraser, Andrew F. (U New Brunswick, Frederic- 
targets, requiring analysis to 2 different levels in the ton, Canada) Preventive ethology. Applied Animal 
hierarchy of tests for detection, [t Was predicted that Ethology, 1975 ес), Vol 2(1), 1— —bDiscusses the 


the higher leve] targets were detected with equal factors are often overlooked: inherent intellectua] idio- 
frequency at all levels of redundancy. (19 ref) —Journal Syncrasies and fundamenta] drives, То, ether, these 
abstract. ICY factors are capable of Sustaining latent bel avior which 

5352. Tart, Charles T. (U California, Davis) States of can lead to unpredictable variations in overt behavior. 
Consciousness. New York, NY: Е p Dutton, 1975. xi, Difficulties in controlling latent behavior, most of which 
305 р. $4.95. — Presents a new Systems approach to the jg disruptive or sexual in nature, are described, emphasiz- 
study of "consciousness," based on а Teview of research ing the value of hormona] management and а new 
of dreams, hypnosis, meditation, drug States, emotional inoculation Procedure which produces immunity to 


Psychology, drugs and altered Slates, and the idea of cated animals must become a Principal goal of applied 
illusion. (147 ref) ethology. —7. Gorsey. 

5357. Lewis, Jonathan K.; McKinney, William Te 

Yong, Laurens р, & Kraemer, Gary W, (U Wisconsin, 

Madi: Mother-infant Separation in rhesus monkeys 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (ANIMAL) Madison) КИНЕ НЫШ) reconsideratiey” 

Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 

: ; ; 9 5.9-8.5 Уг old Ss from their 

5353. Baerends, Gerard; Beer, Colin & Manning, $ PARS sie 

Aubrey (Eds), (Rjksuniversiteit Groningen, Zoologisch mothers in 5 (ifferent studies. While in 2 of the studies 

Lab, Netherlands) Function and evolution in behaviour: dàta indicated behavioral r je ponses roughly parallel to J, 


Sat {с ; 5358. N; Z. Michael & Ritter, Michael, (Bowling 
attempt а synthesis of ethology with other branches of агу, Н ч 
behavioral research and include discussions and experi- Green State U) Ontogeny of behavioral arousal in the 


ments in behavior netics and evolution, early experi- mouse: Effect of prior testing upon age of peak activity, 
ence, orientation fie learning, feedback and аи Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 


Independent ht differ ces. (21 re —Journal abstract, d j 
— gd iss ва à 0 5359. Stavenga, р. С. (Rijks-U Groningen, Lab voor 
€ssler, Richard G. & Be: tty, William W. Algemene Natuurkunder, Netherlands) Visual adapta- 


akot \ 
environment and sensitivity to electric shock in male 435-437. — Tested the theory of W. H. Miller and G. zu 
and female rats. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol Bernard (see PA, V. 45: at the glow in the 


тпеа1 processes and 


tinula cells. Compari- 
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son of these and other studies suggests that most of 
Swihart's data support the earlier theories if these are 
modified to state that the distal migration occurs not in 
the pigment cells but within the retinula cells themselves. 
Butterfly experiments are reported in detail and the 
results are discussed in the light of studies on the pupil 
mechanism of flies. (23 ref) —/. Davis. 

5360. Stitt, Christopher L.; Hoffman, Howard S.; 
Marsh, Roger R. & Schwartz, Gail M. (Bryn Mawr Coll) 
Modification of the pigeon's visual startle reaction by 
the sensory environment. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 601-619. 
— Seven experiments related amplitude and latency of 20 
racing pigeons' startle response, elicited by an intense 
vid stimulus, to antecedent auditory and visual events 
in the sensory environment. Data indicate that (a) within 
broad limits the amplitude of the reflex was a positive 
function of the intensity of the sensory background 
prevailing at the time of startle elicitation; (b) a change 
in the sensory environment occurring 15-2,000 msec 
prior to the startle-eliciting stimulus inhibited the 
amplitude of the response; and (c) a change in the 
sensory environment less than 10 msec prior to the 
startle-eliciting stimulus reduced the latency of the 
response. Findings are consistent with previous research 
on acoustic elicited startle in the rat. The overall 
configuration of the results suggests that a pathway 
including the reticulospinal tract and the bulbopontine 
reticular nuclei could be the major mediator of startle. In 
these terms, latency-reduction effects would occur 
because of partial activation of this pathway, amplitude 
inhibition would occur because of cerebellar influence, 
and amplitude facilitation would reflect cerebral or 
striatal influences. (49 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5361. Yehle, Arthur L. & Lai, Hsiu-Ying. (Memphis 
State U) Gradual increase vs. constant-intensity shock 
during rabbit heart rate conditioning. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 292-294, 
—Used 40 New Zealand albino rabbits in a classical 
discrimination conditioning study employing a pulsed 
tone for a CS and an electric shock as a UCS. Two 
different shock intensities 6 and 14 mA, and 2 different 
conditions of shock administration, gradual increase of 
intensity and constant intensity, were used. The condi- 
tioned heart tate (HR) response was measured by 
comparing the HR for 10 beats preceding the tone onset 
with the rate for 10 beats following the tone onset durin, 
interpolated test trials. No differences among the А 
groups were found in discrimination ability, nor were 
there any differences between the 6- and 14-mA roups 
for either shock administration condition. Both ER 
shock groups, however, showed significantly lar 
deceleratory HR responding during the first EE dis 
of training, but this responding decreased rapidly to the 
same relatively stable level of Tesponding exhibit d by 
the gradual increase groups. —Journal abstract. гҮ 
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sec delay) and 4 blocked (4-, 12-, 20-, and 60-sec delay) 
trials/day for 12 days. Significant frustration effects were 
obtained for both running speeds and ingestion rates. 
Both the 4- and 12-sec delays resulted in significantly 
faster running speeds than the 0-ѕес delays, and all delay 
intervals resulted in significantly faster ingestion rates 
than the 0-зес delay. The 4-sec delay yielded the fastest 
mean running speed. Plots of mean running speeds and 
ingestion rates across delay intervals indicate that delays 
had a similar effect on both. —Journal abstract. 

5363. Barowsky, Ellis I. & Mintz, Donald E. (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) The effects of time-out locus 
during fixed-ratio reinforcement. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 137-139. —In an 
experiment with 3 male White Carneaux pigeons, Ss' 
keypecking was reinforced on a multiple FR schedule. 
All 3 components were FR 60; a 10-sec time-out 
regularly appeared after the 10th response in one 
component and after the 50th response in another. Pause 
duration was shortest with no time-out and longest with 
the time-out late in the ratio. In time-out components, 
response rate was low preceding the timeout and high 
immediately following it. Total time from response 
initiation to subsequent reinforcement was highly pre- 
dictive of pause duration. Immediate repetition of a 
component generally produced shorter pausing than 
when it was preceded by a different component. 
—Journal abstract. 

5364. Benassi, Victor A.; Weil, Jeffrey & Lanson, 
Robert N. (California State U, Long Beach) Effects of 
temporal variations between contingent and probabilis- 
tic noncontingent reinforcement. Bulletin of the Psycho 
nomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 345-348. — Exposed 
6 White Carneaux pigeons to a FI-120 sec schedule of 
contingent reinforcement (CR). Subsequently, noncon 
tingent reinforcement (NCR) was added to the baseline 
schedule. Ss received CR for the Ist keypeck in each 
interval and NCR at a specified temporal locus in the 
interval. Ss were then exposed to different loci of NCR 
(20, 60, and 100 sec), and the probability of NCR (1, .5, 
-25, 0) was systematically varied at each locus across 
sessions. Several Ss showed decreases in response rates as 
the probability of NCR was increased. Other Ss either 
did not show systematic changes in rate or showed 
increases in rate with increases in МСК probability 
Changes in temporal separation between CR and NCR 
did not produce systematic differences in the relation 
between response rate and NCR probability. Postrein- 
forcement pauses after CR and NCR varied consistently 
with temporal location, but not with probability, of 

NCR. —Journal abstract. i 
0 5365. Berryman, Julia C. (U Leicester, England) 
perant conditioning in nondeprived adult and infant 
guinea pigs. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
рсете ома), Vol 25(3), 400. —A number of 
esearchers working on guinea pigs have found that 
either food or water deprivation Ксы a moribund 

jm that is totally unresponsive in an operant study. 

та, readily taken by both adults and infants 

irely nondeprived, is described consisting of | 

part Oster milk and 2 parts of Farex mixed with 8 parts 

ЈА this mixture suffices to maintain the 
orking fo: ч 

before becomes SLM 300 reinforcers over an hour 
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5366. Biederman, Gerald B. & Furedy, John J. (U 
Toronto, Canada) The preference-for-signaled-shock 
phenomenon: Fify days with scrambled shock in the 
shuttlebox. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 129-132. —A recent study, free of 
methodological confoundings, obtained a demonstration 
of preference-for-signaled-shock (PSS) in 3 Ss and 
suggested that amount of training or experience with the 
alternatives may be critical for animal PSS. In the 
present study, the aim was to increase the amount-of- 
training variable and to use enough Ss to allow valid 
statistical assessment of the results. 14 male Wistar rats 
were trained for 50 days in a shuttlebox preparation 
which pitted time spent in a signaled unmodifiable shock 
condition against time spent in unsignaled unmodifiable 
shock. Individual S demonstrations of an orderly prefer- 
ence for signaled and unsignaled shock were possible. 
Accordingly, while amount of training may be important 
for successful demonstrations of stable preference for 
signaled or unsignaled shock, the training variable does 
not appear to be relevant for determining group PSS. 
Insofar as group data are concerned, current evidence 
suggest, then, that, when methodological confoundings 
are removed, neither humans nor animals should be 
expected to yield PSS. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5367. Bond, Nigel. (U Nottingham, England) Sched- 
ule-induced polydipsia as a function of the interval 
between food pellets. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 139-141. —Previous at- 
tempts to investigate the function relating degree of 
polydipsia to interval duration have held constant either 
session length or the number of intervals per session. In 
the present study both were held constant by exposing 2 
male hooded Lister rats to progressive-time and retro- 

ressive-time schedules. In the former, the intervals 

etween pellet deliveries became progressively longer 
during the session; in the latter, they became progressive- 
ly shorter. Under both schedules, a bitonic relationship 
Occurred between the total number of licks and the 
interval between food pellets. —Journal abstract. 

5368. Brookshire, Kenneth H. & Brackbill, Robert M. 
(Franklin & Marshall Coll) Formation and retention of 
conditioned taste aversions and UCS  habituation. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 
125-128. —In Exp I 32 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
received 10 consecutive daily injections of either apo- 
morphine hydrochloride or NaCl followed by 4 days of 
saccharin solution exposure paired with apomorphine or 
NaCl injections. Relative consumption of saccharin 
solution and. water during conditioning indicated that 
preconditioning apomorphine UCS habituation retarded 
acquisition of a conditioned saccharin aversion. In Exp 
II 32 additional Ss received 6 days of saccharin solution 
exposure paired with injections of either apomorphine 
hydrochloride or NaCl, then 10 daily injections of either 
apomorphine hydrochloride or NaCl, followed by 4 days 
of saccharin preference testing (no drug injections). 
Postconditioning apomorphine UCS habituation did not 
interfere with retention of saccharin aversion acquired in 
initial conditioning phase. Results show that novelty of 
UCS is crucial in acquisition of but not retention of 
conditioned taste aversions. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5369. Brush, Michael E. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 


(Auburn U) Schedule-induced and metabolic polydip- 
sia. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 


1975(Feb), Vol 
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5(2), 132-134. —Two Sprague-Dawley female albino 
rats, one (Rat FF) allowed free access to food through- 
out the experiment and the other (Rat FD) maintained at 
80% of its free-feeding weight, were exposed to (a) 
baseline conditions with water freely available in both 
the home cage and test chamber and (b) baseline and 
free-reinforcement schedule (FFI-60 sec) conditions with 
free access to water in the test chamber and no access to 
water in the home cage. While home-cage water 
deprivation produced metabolic polydipsia in both Ss 
during test-chamber sessions, free-reinforcement sched- 
ule conditions produced schedule-induced polydipsia in 
Rat FD only. When under home-cage water-deprivation 
conditions (b), test-chamber water intakes of Ss differed 
only during the free-reinforcement schedule condition 
even though both Ss had equal food-ingestion rates in 
the test chamber. Results are discussed with respect to 
previous explanations of schedule-induced polydipsia as 
a form of metabolic polydipsia. —Journal abstract. 

5370. Bryan, Richard G. & Spear, Norman E. (State U 
New York, Binghamton) Forgetting of a discrimination 
after intervals of intermediate length: The Kamin effect 
with choice behavior. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 

: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 
321-234. —Five experiments, using a total of 223 male 
and 131 female Rutgers rats, tested the occurrence of the 
Kamin effect in terms of discrimination (choice) behav- 
ior. The effect—defined by a nonmonotonic retention 
function following aversive conditioning, which includes 
exaggerated forgetting after intervals of intermediate 
length (1-6 hrs)—was obtained in terms of choice 
behavior, with each discrimination task tested (bright- 
ness and position) and for each of 3 types of retention 
test differing in the nature of the transfer between 
training and testing. Results sugest that a deficit in 
memory retrieval after intermediate-length intervals is 
the most appropriate explanation for these instances of 
the Kamin effect, with a likely important role in such 
memory processing to be assigned the endogenous 
neurochemical and hormonal changes that accompany 
and follow a stressful learning experience. (114 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5371. Capretta, Patrick J.; Petersik, J. Timothy & 
Stewart, Daniel J. (Miami U, OH) Acceptance of novel 
flavors is increased after early experience of diverse 
tastes. Nature, 1975(Apr), Vol 254(5502), 689-691. 
— Performed a series of experiments with mature and 
immature albino and hooded male rats who were 
exposed to either one or several flavors of solutions 
during the training phase and then tested as to the 
acceptability of novel flavors. Young rats accepted an 
unfamiliar flavor more readily if their early taste 
experiences were varied rather than restricted, and the 
effect seemed to persist into maturity. No comparable 
effect was found for Ss who were older at the start of 
training. Implications for the concept of "transfer of 
diversity" are discussed. —/. Davis. 

5372. Carlson, John G. (U Hawaii at Manoa, 
Honolulu) Effect of a stimulus paired with reinforce- 
ment as a function of reinforcement magnitude. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 254-256. 
—A leverpressing response of 16 male albino rats 
conditioned with 1 food pellet in the presence of a light 
was disrupted when an auditory stimulus was presented 
that had been previously paired with 8 pellets. Results 
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are discussed in terms of a model stressing stimulus 
properties of anticipatory states. —Journal abstract. 
5373. Catania, A. Charles. (U Maryland, Baltimore 
County) Concurrent performances: Rate constancies 
without changeover delays. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 377-387. 
—Examined the feasibility of substituting the frequent 
alternation of concurrent and single-key responding for 
the operation of a changeover delay, using 3 adult male 
White Carneaux pigeons as Ss. Ss’ pecks on 2 keys were 
maintained, without changeover delays, by independent 
VI schedules of food reinforcement. Four regularly 
cycling 2-min components scheduled reinforcement 
respectively for both keys, left key only, both keys, and 
right key only. Initially, reinforcement scheduled for 
one-key alone produced more responding on that key 
than reinforcement scheduled concurrently for both 
keys. Continued sessions reduced this difference; re- 
Sponse rate on a given key approached constancy, or 
invariance with respect to the performance on and 
schedule for the other key. When extinction replaced the 
reinforcement schedule on either key, responding on that 
key decreased more during components that scheduled 
reinforcement for the other key than during those that 
did not. This demonstration that responses on one key 
were not supported by reinforcers on the other key 
suggests that the alternation of concurrent responding 
and either-key-alone responding prevented concurrent 
superstitions from developing. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5374. Christian, Walter P. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
(National Asthma Center, Denver, CO) Motivational 
properties of fixed-interval reinforcement: A prelimi- 
nary investigation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 143-145, —Tested 3 female Spra- 
gue-Dawley albino rats on various FI barpress reinforce- 
ment schedules with each S receiving dry food pellets of 
differing composition, Water was always available in 
both the test chamber and the home cage. Ss’ water 
intakes in the experimental chamber increased essential- 
ly monotonically as FI values were increased from 2 to 
90 sec; beyond 120 sec, all Ss showed decreased water 
intakes. Pellet composition affected the rate of develop- 
ment and the maintenance of polydipsia, the number of 
barpress responses, and the amount of water consumed 
at each FI value. The possible aversive nature of the 
absence of sugar in dry-food reinforcement is discussed 
and interpreted as suggesting a motivational analysis of 
schedule-induced polydipsia. —Journal abstract, 

5375. Cox, W. Miles. (Indiana U, Bloomington) Eight 
drive-reward combinations: A test of incentive-motiva- 
tional theory. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 121-124. — Trained 8 groups of 12 
female albino Sprague-Dawley rats to traverse a runway 
under 1 of 4 drive-reward combinations (deprived-food, 
deprived-no food, satiated food, or satiated-no food) and 
then shifted them to a different combination. During 
Phase I, only deprived-food groups showed increasing 
response speeds, and no energizing effect of drive was 
obtained for the deprived-no food group. During Phase 
II, the group which continued to show some consumma- 
tory activity even though it was food satiated extin- 
guished more slowly then the groups from which food 
reward was omitted. For the other groups, satiated or 
nonrewarded training during Phase I had no effect upon 
performance during Phase II. Results of both phases 
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Support the view that consummatory activity is the 
necessary event in instrumental reward conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

5376. Davis, Joel L. & Jensen, Robert A. (Northern 
Illinois U) The development of passive and active 
avoidance learning in the cat. Developmental Psychobiol- 
ogy, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 175-179. —Tested 15 kittens 25 
and 50 days old on a passive avoidance task in a 2- 
compartment black-white shuttle box. Latency to enter 
the dark side of the box was the same for both groups on 
Day 1, but latency to enter the dark side on Day 2 was 
much shorter for the younger Ss. Nine other kittens were 
trained in a step-up active avoidance task also at 25 and 
50 days of age. No differences were found in active 
avoidance performance between the younger and older 
Ss, indicating that active and passive avoidance tasks 
may possibly reflect separate developmental processes 
that mature at different rates in the cat. —Journal 
abstract. 

5377. Davison, M. C. & Hunter, I. W. (U Auckland, 
New Zealand) Performance on variable-interval Sched- 
ules arranged singly and concurrently. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 
335-345. —Obtained extensive parametric data from 6 
homing pigeons responding on VI schedules arranged on 
3, 2, and 1 response keys. Number of responses on the 
keys, the time spent responding on the keys, and the 
number of reinforcements obtained on the keys were 
measured. Response rates on each key were an increas- 
ing function of the reinforcement rate on that key, and 
an inverse function of the reinforcement rate on the 
other keys. In terms of preference, both response and 
time-allocation ratios undermatched ratios of obtained 
reinforcements, and the degree of undermatching was 
consistent both within and between 2- and three-sched- 
ule data. When absolute Tesponse-rate data were ana- 
lyzed according to R. J. Herrnstein’s (see PA, Vol 
44: 10034) quantitative account, obtained values of 
assumed constants were not consistent either within or 
between conditions. However, a power-function modifi- 
cation of Herrnstein’s account fitted the data well and 
provided similar exponent values to those obtained for 
the undermatching of preference ratios. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5378. Davison, M. C. (U Auckland, New Zealand) 
Preference for fixed-interval Schedules: Effects of 
unequal initial links. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 371-376. —Six 
homing pigeons were trained on concurrent chain 
schedules in which the terminal links were FI schedules 
of 5 or 15 sec. One initial-link schedule was always VI 27 
sec; the other was varied over conditions from VI 27 sec 
to VI 181 sec. Preference measured in the initial links 
varied as a joint function of the initial- and terminal-link 
Schedules. When the initial links were varied with 
constant, but unequal, terminal links, the slope of the 
function relating the logarithm of the initial-link re- 
sponse ratio to the logarithm of the terminal-link еп 
ratio differed from that obtained with equal terminal 
links. This result indicates that biases attributable to the 
terminal-link schedules were not constant. The rate of 
change of preference, or degree of undermatching, in the 
initial links depended on whether the Shorter initial link 
led to the shorter or the longer terminal link. These 
Tesults raise the question of whether bias and under- 
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matching concurrent schedule performance are inde- 
pendent measures. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5379. Delius, Juan D.M.; Perchard, Robert J. & 
Emmerton, Jacky. (Ruhr-U Bochum, W Germany) 
Evidence against the response-shift account of hyperst- 
riatal function in the pigeon (Columba livia). Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
90(6), 560-571. —Pigeons placed in a multiple-key 
Skinner-box could be trained to choose reliably keys that 
were aligned in a specific way with the polarization axis 
of an overhead, randomly rotating light source. Two 
experiments were conducted with a total of 15 Ss 
(Columba livia). On the basis of these results and those of 
additional control experiments, it is concluded that 
pigeons can discriminate the axis orientation of linearly 
polarized light and, furthermore, that they can orient 
themselves spatially by this cue. Electrophysiological 
recording experiments show that the shape of the b-wave 
of the pigeons' electroretinogram is affected by the axis 
orientation of linearly polarized flash stimuli. This 
phenomenon seems to be due to the presence of retinal 
polarization analyzers that may be tied to color vision 
mechanisms. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5380. Dodwell, P. C.; Ferguson, H. B. & Niemi, R. R. 
(Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) Anomolous transfer in 
rats: Pattern element separation and discriminability. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 
154-156. —Anomalous transfer (AT) means anomalous 
preference on a transfer test, following conventional 
discrimination learning. It occurs when ап S chooses a 
novel stimulus over the training-positive stimulus or 
prefers the training-negative stimulus to a novel one. AT 
has been demonstrated in several small mammals, but 
only with 1 stimulus set. Animals trained with patterns of 
small squares arranged in rows or columns subsequently 
find stripes in the appropriate orientation "more posi- 
tive" or "more negative^ than the respective training 
patterns. Results of the present 2 experiments, with 18 
male Sprague-Dawley hooded rats, show that AT does 
not depend on particular values for the parameters of the 
training and transfer shapes, (e.g. relative degrees of 
horizontal and vertical separation among pattern ele- 
ments). Findings support the hypothesis that AT is a 
transpositional discrimination phenomenon that can be 
explained in terms of the contour coding system of 
mammalian vision. —Journal abstract. 

5381. Dodwell, P. C.; Niemi, R. R. & Ferguson, H. B. 
(Queen's U, Kingston, Canada) Anomalous transfer in 
rats: А "'macropattern" phenomenon. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 157-159. 
— Experiments I and П investigated what role, if any, the 
pattern elements of the anomalous transfer [AT, defined 
by the authors in an earlier study (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 
4)] training stimuli play in generating the effect. It was 
found that patterns made up of different elements, such 
as triangles or circles rather than squares, still yield AT, 
and in fact patterns in similar orientations made up of 
different sorts of elements are indiscriminable from one 
another. Exp III, with 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats, 
demonstrated, in line with the interpretation of AT as a 
transposition phenomenon along a horizontality-verti- 
cality continuum, that when only 1 orientation was 
available as a basis for discrimination between a pair of 
patterns, the discrimination was extremely difficult and 
perhaps impossible. —Journal abstract. 
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5382. Domjan, Michael; Gillan, Douglas & Trent, Jean 
M. (U Texas, Austin) Reinforcing properties of novel 
and familiar solutions of saccharin for rats. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 151-153. 
—To evaluate the influence of flavor neophobia on the 
reinforcing properties of edibles, the leverpress behavior 
of 25 male Sprague-Dawley rats was reinforced with 
either а novel or a familiar 2.0% solution of sodium 
saccharin following preliminary training with water 
reinforcement. The familiar saccharin flavor was much 
more effective in reinforcing instrumental behavior than 
was the novel saccharin. Repeated training with the 
novel saccharin reward gradually increased the rate of 
leverpressing, consistent with а counterconditioning 
interpretation. However, this counterconditioning did 
not produce the increased resistance to extinction in a 
final phase of the experiment which is predicted by the 
general theory of persistence (A. Amsel, 1972). —Journal 
abstract. 

5383. Elliot, R. C. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Problem solving in cebus and rhesus mon- 
keys. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 
7(3), 319-320. — Tested 4 rhesus and 4 cebus monkeys on 
a series of 5 progressively more difficult latchbox 
problems without specific training. There was no 
difference between the 2 species on the earlier problems, 
but on one of the more difficult problems, the cebus 
monkeys were significantly superior. Cage behavior 
observations suggest that cebus monkeys have a wider 
range of manipulatory movements and will persist longer 
ata task than rhesus monkeys. —Journal abstract. 

5384. Ernst, A. John; Nakano, Loren & Dempster, 
John P. (Washington State U) Differences in the 
modifiability of a response pattern between young-adult 
and senescent rats. Journal of General Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 65—74. —Studied 18 young adult 
and 18 senescent male hooded rats to test the hypothesis 
that previously observed differences in learning may 
have been a function of greater behavioral rigidity in the 
old rats. A Y maze with 3 discriminably different arms 
was used. A dipper at the end of each arm contained a 
sucrose solution, and Ss could not repeat responses in the 
same arm twice in a row. After 10 sessions of positive 
reinforcement, responding in | arm was extinguished for 
| session. One extinction procedure involved turning off 
the dipper, and the other involved removing the sugar 
solution but allowing the dipper to operate. Following 
the extinction session, responding in all 3 arms was again 
reinforced. Results from the extinction session indicate 
that in both the dipper-on and dipper-off conditions 
senescents made more responses than young-adults 
(p < .01). The retraining data show that senescents 
returned almost immediately to the pre-extinction 
response pattern but that the young adults did not 
(p < .01) Results of the experiment support the 
hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

5385. File, Sandra E. & Scott, Elizabeth M. (U 
London School of Pharmacy, England) Acquisition and 
retention of habituation in the preweanling rat. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 97-107. 
— Studied the acquisition and retention of habituation to 
air-puff in rats (litters from hooded Lister females of Mill 
Hill laboratory stock, on Days 1-19 postpartum. Ss of all 
ages demonstrated habituation but the rate of habitua- 
tion varied with age: slower on each successive day from. 
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Day 1 to Day 8, but thereafter more rapid on each 
successive day. This peak of elicited responding is 
discussed in relation to the peak of spontaneous activity 
at Day 16 and to the pattern of neural development, 
including changes in acetylcholinesterase, norepineph- 
rine, and serotonin, measured during the preweaning 
period. All ages showed 30-min retention of habituation, 
with 60-min retention developing after the Ist wk. No 
evidence of 24-hr retention appeared at any age. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5386. Gilbert, Peter. (Yale U Medical School) How 
the cerebellum could memorize movements. Nature, 
1975(Apr), Vol 254(5502), 688-689. —Questions the 
assumption, made in previous theories about the learning 
of movements, that the initial learning process, during 
which the animal learns to produce adaptive motor 
outputs, takes place in the ра) cortex, and that only 
after the cortex has learned this is the information stored 
in the cerebellum. A mechanism is proposed which 
involves the cerebellum more directly їп movement 
learning. The neuronal circuitry, which assigns the locus 
coeruleus an important role in converting short-term 
memory to long-term, is described in detail. (16 ref) —/. 
Davis. 

5387. Glazer, Howard I. & Weiss, Jay M. (Concordia 
U, Quebec, Canada) Long-term and transitory interfer- 
ence effects. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 191-201. —If 
animals receive inescapable electric shocks, their subse- 
quent avoidance-escape learning is poor. This phenome- 
non, which can be called the interference effect, was 
studied in 4 experiments with a total of 133 male albino 
Holtzman rats. Exp I demonstrated that, depending on 
the parameters of the inescapable shock used, there exists 
a transitory effect and a separable, more permanent, 
long-term interference effect. Exps II and III investigat- 
ed the long-term effect, showing that it (a) required 
inescapable shocks of at least 5 sec in order to develop 
and (b) was still evident 1 wk after such shock. It is 
suggested that, whereas the transient effect is produced 
by a short-lived neurochemical change, the long-term 
effect is mediated by a learned response. Consistent with 
this differentiation, Exp IV showed that the interference 
effect measured 30 min after inescapable shock did not 
occur when Ss had been repeatedly exposed to the type 
of inescapble shock that produced the transitory effect, 
whereas the interference effect measured 72 hrs after 
shock became more pronounced when Ss had been 
repeatedly exposed to the type of inescapable shock that 
produced the long-term deficit. Aspects of the data 
suggest that learned helplessness is not the basis of the 
long-term interference phenomenon. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5388. Glazer, Howard I. & Weiss, Jay M. (Concordia 
U, Quebec, Canada) Long-term interference effect: An 
alternative to learned helplessness. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 2(3), 202-213. —Three experiments, with a total of 
112 male albino Holtzman rats, explored whether 
inescapable shock of long duration and moderate 
intensity (LoShk) produces an avoidance-escape deficit 
(interference effect) by causing animals to learn to 
respond less actively or by causing them to learn to be 
"helpless." Exp I shows that if Ss given LoShk were 
subsequently tested in an avoidance-escape "nosing" 
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response that required little motor activity, they learned 
and performed better than no-shock controls. Exp II 
verified that the same LoShk treatment that led to this 
better performance would indeed interfere with subse- 
quent avoidance-escape acquisition in those test situa- 
tions that have previously been used to demonstrate the 
interference effect, that 1s, the 3-response leverpress, 2- 
response shuttle, and single-response barrier jump. In 
Exp III, using triplets in the classical avoidance-escape, 
yoked, and control animal paradigm, it was shown that 
yoked Ss performed more poorly than either avoidance- 
escape or contro| Ss on a subsequent 3-response 
leverpress task but performed better on the nosing 
avoidance-escape task. Results are compatible with the 
idea that animals acquire the tendency to be inactive as a 
result of exposure to long-duration, moderate-intensity, 
inescapable shock. Results are incompatible with the 
idea that animals learn “helplessness.” (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5389. Goesling, Wendell; Gomes, Mark; Lavond, 
David & Carreira, Charlotte. (U Santa Clara) Heart rate 
and avoidance conditioned activity in rats. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1) 113-123. 
—Gave 14 Long-Evans male hooded rats 10 30-min 
sessions of immobile-avoid conditioning followed by 30 
min sessions of active-avoid conditioning. Controls were 
yoked to experimental Ss. Experimental Ss made 
significantly fewer responses in the immobile-avoid 
period and significantly more responses in the active- 
avoid period than did the yoked controls. Heart rate was 
correlated with skeletal activity both for experimental 
and control Ss. For experimental Ss, low heart rate was 
concomitant with a low amount of activity in the 
immobile-avoid period, and high heart rate was concom- 
itant with greater skeletal activity in the active-avoid 
period. Results support the position that heart rate is 
secondary to responses of the somatic-motor system and 
that heart rate during immobile-avoid or active-avoid 
conditioning is more closely related to the level of 
somatic-motor activity than to the emotional stress 
which purportedly motivates instrumental avoidance 
behavior. (21 ref) Journal abstract. 

5390. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) 
Some Operational distinctions between acquired drive 
conditioning and avoidance conditioning. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 93-104. —Re- 
views the literature, showing that the acquired drive 
method is useful for determining quantitative lawful 
relationships in aversive conditioning. Such variables as 
the number of reinforcements, CS and UCS duration, 
and delay of reinforcement are more readily controlled 
with this method than with shuttlebox avoidance 
conditioning. The acquired drive conditioning method 
can be extended to studies of the neural basis of aversive 
mor кы studies have used the shuttlebox 
avoidance conditioning techniques for this se. (4: 
ref) —Journal Ton s d coc 

5391. Greenberg, Gary & Dieffenbacher, Timothy. 
(Wichita State U) Visual discrimination in the Mongoli- 
an gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus) as a function of age. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jan) Vol 94(1), 
19-22. — Tested 10 young (8 wks) and 10 old (26 wks) 
male gerbils for the acquisition of a visual discrimination 
task. Ss were given 10 daily 6-trial sessions in a T-maze 
with a food reinforcement being associated with horizon- 
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tal or vertical stripes. Older Ss failed to learn the 
discrimination habit; young Ss steadily improved over 
the 10 sessions. —Journal abstract. 

5392. Hall, Geoffrey. (U York, England) Learning to 
ignore irrelevant stimuli: Variations within and between 
displays. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 28(2), 247-253. —Exposed 40 pigeons to 
stimuli differing in orientation. Some Ss received both 
horizontal and vertical on every trial; others received 2 
horizontals on some trials and 2 verticals on other trials. 
These stimuli were irrelevant (e.g, did not predict 
reliably the availability of reinforcement). When re- 
quired to learn a discrimination between horizontal and 
vertical, Ss that had experienced the stimulus variation 
within each display learned more slowly. This was true 
whether the test problem was a simultaneous or a 
succcessive discrimination. It is argued that this result 
implied that animals will actively learn to ignore stimuli 
that are irrelevant. —Journal abstract. 

5393. Harsh, John & Badia, Pietro. (Bowling Green 
State U) A temporal parameter influencing choice 
between signalled and unsignalled shock schedules. 
Journal of the Experimental A nalysis of Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 25(3), 327-333. —Investigated whether 
choice of a signalled variable-time shock schedule over 
an unsignalled one was influenced by the average 
intershock interval. Eight female albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats were given a choice between signalled and unsig- 
nalled shock schedules in a series of conditions with 
average intershock intervals of 510, 270, 150, 90, 60, and 
45 sec. Each test condition was preceded by a training- 
baseline condition, and schedule values were arranged in 
an ascending (4 Ss) or descending (4 Ss) order. Choice of 
the signalled conditions was directly related to the 
average intershock interval of the variable-time schedule 
for 6 of the 8 Ss. The percent of time in the signalled 
condition was highest when the average intershock 
interval was 150 sec or longer and lowest when the 
average intershock interval was 45 sec. Findings are 
interpreted as being due to changes in the safety features 
of the signalled schedule, rather than to changes in the 
average intershock interval feature per se. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5394. Hymowitz, Norman. (New Jersey Medical 
School, Newark) Effects on responding of mixed and 
multiple schedules of signalled and unsignalled re- 
sponse-dependent electric-shock delivery. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 
321-326. —Responding in 2 male albino Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats was maintained under mixed and multiple VI 35- 
sec VI 35-sec food delivery schedules. Similar rates and 
patterns of responding occurred in each component of 
the 2 schedules. Mixed and multiple VI 65-sec VI 65-sec 
schedules of response-dependent shock delivery were 
superimposed on the mixed and multiple baseline food 
schedules, respectively. In one component, a 5-sec 
stimulus was presented on the average of once every 65 
sec. Offset of the stimulus arranged that the next 
response would produce shock. In the other component, 
no stimulus was presented during the 5-sec period. The 
mixed schedule of signalled and unsignalled dependent 
shock delivery yielded similar degrees of response 
арр in each component, but the multiple 
schedule of shock delivery revealed differential degrees 
of response suppression. Considerably more suppression 
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Occurred in the component not associated with the 
preshock stimulus, thus implicating the discriminative 
functions of the correlated stimulus. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5395. Kaspar, Richard C. (U Arkansas) Errorless 
discrimination training in a simple avoidance task and 
subsequent complex learning in postencephalitic rats. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3020. 

5396. Katzev, Richard D.; Loranger, Jane E. & Mills, 
Susan K. (Reed Coll) The function of feedback stimuli 
during shuttlebox avoidance conditioning. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1) 105-112. 
—Gave 40 female Long-Evans rats 300 trials of signaled 
shuttlebox avoidance conditioning in a 2 X 4 factorial 
design with warning signal (CS) termination and feed- 
back stimulus (FS) presentation as the 2 independent 
variables. The CS terminated either promptly after or 
well before (trace procedure) the response; the FS was 
presented on either avoidance trials only, escape trials 
only, both avoidance and escape trials, or not at all. 
Results indicate that there was (a) no main effect of the 
CS termination contingency at any stage of training, with 
equally high rates of responding occurring under both 
prompt and trace conditions; and (b) a highly significant 
main effect of the FS contingency during the initial 
acquisition trials, with the greatest likelihood of avoid- 
ance responding under conditions in which the FS was 
presented on both avoidance and escape trials. —Journal 
abstract. 

5397. Leaton, Robert N. (Dartmouth Col) Long-term 
retention of the habituation of lick suppression and 
startle response produced by a single auditory stimulus. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 248-259. —Conducted 2 
experiments, the Ist with 50 and the 2nd with 12 male 
albino Holtzman rats. Response decrement produced by 
a single, 2-sec 98 db auditory stimulus was retained 
without detectable loss for intervals ranging from 
approximately 30 sec to 30 days. Response decrements 
produced by stimulation over these intervals reached an 
apparent asymptote after 2 or 3 stimulus presentations. 
These response decrements were unambiguously associ- 
ated with stimulus presentation for the lick suppression 
measure, but nonspecific decremental effects may have 
contributed to the startle response decrements. After 
these long-term decrements had reached asymptote, 300 
stimulus presentations with 1-sec interstimulus intervals 
produced further response decrements, but these decre- 
ments recovered completely within 24 hrs, responsive- 
ness returning to the previously established long-term 
asymptote. The data show that unreinforced stimulus 
presentations can produce both relatively permanent 
response decrements and apparently independent short- 
term decrements. The data also suggest that long-term 
retention may be more generally characteristic of 
habituation than is usually assumed. (1 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5398. McCoy, James F.; Parker, Frank C. & McGee, 
Gail. (Auburn U) Signalled reinforcement and dimen- 
sional stimulus control. Journal of рск 
1976(Мау), Vol 93(1), 121-128. —Examined stimulus 
control in a multiple schedule interaction using 6 White 
Carneaux pigeons previously exposed to multiple VI 
extinction schedules in the presence of red and green 
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stimuli. For 4 Ss, reinforcement was signalled in one 
component of a multiple VI 1-тіп schedule, and 2 were 
trained on a multiple VI I-min extinction. schedule. 
Following training each S was given a resistance-to- 
extinction generalization test, followed by an additional 
training session, and a final resistance-to-reinforcement 
generalization test. Test stimuli were combined with 
presence or absence of the signal. Generalization tests 
uniformly showed differential dimensional stimulus 
control in the presence and absence of the signal for 3 of 
the 4 signalled-reinforcement Ss. However, excitatory 
dimension stimulus control was obtained for the 1 
signalled-reinforcement § that did not respond differen- 
tially during training. Similarly, nondifferential, flat, ог 
inhibitory gradients were obtained for the 3 extinction 
Ss. Data support an analysis of signalled reinforcement 
as a conditional discrimination. —Journal summary. 

5399. McHale, Maureen A.; Brooks, Zach; Ross, 
Patrick & Wolach, Allen H. (Northwestern State Coll of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches) Stimuli of massed versus 
distributed practice in a successive contrast situation. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2), 215-226. 
—Trained 144 male albino Holtzman rats with a runway 
task in an incentive shift study with small (S) or large (L) 
reward and 1 (D) or 4 (M) trials/day in a given phase of 
the study. Eight groups were formed: SD-SM, SM-SM, 
LD-SM, LM-SM, SD-SD, SM-SD, LD-SD, and LM-SD. 
Data from the Ist trial of the last preshift day show faster 
speeds for large reward than small reward. Data from the 
last 3 trials of the last complete preshift day show similar 
speeds for large and small reward. Massed practice 
produced slower preshift speeds than distributed prac- 
tice. Trial 1 speeds for massed practice Ss were faster 
than speeds for the 3 remaining trials of a given day. 
Postshift stimuli from the Ist trial of a day (STI) and 
postshift stimuli from the remaining massed trials (SMT) 
of the day gained separate control over behavior. The 
data are discussed in terms of E. J. Capaldi's (see PA, 
Vol 49:8714) STI and SMT hypothesis as it relates to 
generalization decrement explanations. — —Journal 
abstract. 

5400. McLeod, Daniel R. & Gollub, Lewis R. (U 
Maryland) An analysis of rats’ drinking-tube contacts 
under кеа fixed-interval schedules of food 
presentation. Journal of the Experimental Analysis о 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 461-370. "Studied i 
leverpresses and drinking-tube contacts of 8 albino 
Wistar rats under FI schedules of food presentation and 
under a tandem schedule composed of 3 FIs. One group 
of 4 Ss was exposed first to the tandem schedule, next to 
FI schedules of comparable interpellet intervals, and 
once again to the tandem schedule; a 2nd group of4 Ss 
was exposed first to a FI and then to the tandem 
schedule. Under the tandem schedule, leverpresses 
occurred at a higher rate and were more uniformly 
distributed in time than under the FI schedule. Tube 
contacts emitted by Ss exposed first to a FI schedule 
consisted mostly of tongue contacts, which occurred at a 
high rate shortly after food; tube contacts emitted by rats 

exposed first to the tandem schedule consisted mostly of 
paw contacts, which occurred at a lower rate at times 
other than shortly after food. Changing the schedule 
from FI to tandem decreased the frequency of tongue 
contacts for all Ss. Under schedules of food presentation 
with comparable interpellet intervals, the schedule of 
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food presentation, rather than the rate of food delivery 
per se, determined the topography and temporal locus of 
drinking-tube contacts. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5401. Mulick, J. A.; Leitenberg, H. & Rawson, R. A. 
(U North Carolina Child Development Inst, Biological 
Sciences Research Ctr, Chapel Hill) Alternative re- 
sponse training, differential renforcement of other 
behavior, and extinction in squirrel monkeys (Saimiri 
sciureus). Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 31 1-320. —Performed 2 
experiments with 8 adult male squirrel monkeys. In Exp 
I, extinction (EXT), extinction plus reinforcement of a 
discrete alternative response (ALT-R), and differential 
reinforcement of other behavior (DRO) were each 
correlated with a different stimulus in a 3-component 
multiple schedule. ALT-R more rapidly and completely 
suppressed behavior than did DRO which was slightly 
more effective than extinction alone. In Exp П, rein- 
forcement of specific alternative behavior during EXT 
and DRO were used in 2 components, while 1 compo- 
nent continued to provide reinforcement for the original 
response, Again, ALT-R was most effective in reducing 
responding as long as it remained in effect. However, the 
responding partially recovered when reinforcement for 
competing behavior was discontinued. In general, 
responding was less readily reduced by DRO than by the 
specific ALT-R procedure. (27 ref) —Journal abstract 

5402. Nash, Richard F.; Ronci, Francis W. & 
Girdaukas, Gerard J. (Marquette U) Long-term retention 
of the habituation of tonic immobility. Psychological 
Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2), 243-246. —Previous re- 
search has suggested that the tonic immobility response 
in chickens displays long-term retention of habituation; 
however, a possible alternative interpretation based on 
overhabituation had not been ruled out. Results of the 
present experiment with 56 straight run, Production Red 
Ss show no evidence for spontaneous recovery of 
immobility for up to 30 days after habituation training, 
with overhabituation effects taken into consideration. 
Such long-term effects may pose problems for current 
theories of habituation. —Journal abstract. 

5403. Oliver, J. (St Louis U) Determinants of 
experimental neurosis in cats. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 594-600. —To assess 
the relative effectiveness of J. H. Masserman’s (1943) 
contingent method and J. Wolpe’s (1952) noncontingent 
method of inducing experimental neurosis in cats, cats in 
4 independent groups were trained to a uniform criterion 
to eat in a standard apparatus and then shocked either 
contingently upon eating or noncontingently. Cats 
shocked noncontingently were matched with those 
shocked contingently for the number of shocks adminis- 
tered. Ss then were assessed for persistence and/or 
generalization of the inhibition of eating in the same or 
in a discriminably different setting. Masserman's contin- 
gent method induced significantly greater inhibition at 
the .05 level. This is consistent with the prediction that 
would be made on the basis of the delay-of-reinforce- 
ment gradient. It is suggested that the contrasting results 
obtained by Wolpe and by R. G. Smart (1964, 1965) may 
be attributable to confounding variables introduced 
unintentionally. —Journal summary. 

T ione Peters, Ralph 1. (Washington State U) Time- 
pendent results of amino acid uptake studies of 


learning in frogs. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
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ior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 7-11. —Myelencephalic grass 
frogs were trained to elevate the right forelimb to avoid a 
shock plate at several times in relation to administration 
of 3H-leucine and before sacrifice. Total radioactivity 
(excluding 3H/2O) and radioactivity in the soluble pool 
were significantly greater in the trained Ss. The differ- 
ences between trained and yoked Ss decreased with 
increasing time, up to 30 min after training. The opposite 
trend was apparent in trichloroacetic acid insoluble 
material; differences between trained and yoked Ss 
increased with increasing time after training. Similar 
experiments with ?H-inulin provided evidence that the 
effects were not due to generalized permeability increas- 
es or circulatory alterations. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5405. Priddle-Higson, Peter J.; Lowe, C. Fergus & 
Harzem, Peter. (U Wales, Cardiff, England) Aftereffects 
of reinforcement on variable-ratio schedules. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
25(3), 347-354. —Performed 2 experiments to investigate 
the effects of reinforcement magnitude and of reinforce- 
ment omission on responding on VR schedules, using 4 
male hooded rats as Ss. On each of VR 10, 40, and 80 
schedules of reinforcement, when Ss’ leverpressing rates 
were stable, the concentration of a liquid reinforcer was 
varied within sessions. The duration of the postreinforce- 
ment pause was an increasing function of the reinforcer 
concentration, this effect being more marked the higher 
the schedule parameter. The running rate, calculated by 
excluding the postreinforcement pause, was unaffected 
by concentration. The duration of the postreinforcement 
pause increased with the schedule parameter, but the 
proportion of the interreinforcement interval taken up by 
the pause decreased. Consequently, the overall response 
rate was an increasing function of the schedule parame- 
ter (Le, it was inversely related to reinforcement 
frequency, contrary to the law of effect). The running 
rate, however, decreased with the reinforcement frequen- 
cy, in accord with the law of effect. When 50% of 
reinforcements were randomly omitted, the postomission 
pause was shorter than the postreinforcement pause, but 
the running rate of responses was not affected. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5406. Richards, Ralph W. & Hittesdorf, W. M. 
(Colorado State U) Reinforcement delay: A parametric 
study of effects within a multiple schedule. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 303-305. 
—Six independent groups of female White Carneaux 
pigeons (№ = 57) received different durations of rein- 
forcement delay (0, 2.5, 10, or 20 sec) during the 2nd 
component of a multiple VI-1 min-VI-1 min schedule of 
reinforcement; all Ss received immediate reinforcement 
during the Ist component. In general, response rates 
during the delayed reinforcement component decreased 
as the duration of reinforcement delay was increased. 
Groups that received 5-, 10-, and 20-sec reinforcement 
delays, responded at a higher rate during the immediate 
reinforcement component than the groups that received 
0- and 2.5-sec delays. A subsequent generalization test 
showed clear differences between the groups, with 
stronger and more consistent inhibitory control being 
exerted by the stimulus associated with a 20-sec 
reinforcement delay. —Journal abstract. 

5407. Rosellini, Robert A. & Seligman, Martin E. (U 
Pennsylvania) Failure to escape shock following repeat- 
ed exposure to inescapable shock. Bulletin of the 
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Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 251-153, =J. 
M. Weiss et al (1975) reported that Tepeated sessions of 
uncontrollable stressors failed to produce an escape 
learning deficit in rats. This finding is unexpected in view 
of the often reported learned helplessness findings where 
a deficit in escape learning is found following a single 
session of uncontrollable shock. It is suggested that the 
discrepancy between these 2 sets of results may be due to 
procedural differences. The present experiment deter- 
mined whether the usual parameters for producing 
learned helplessness in the rat produce escape deficits 
after repeated sessions. Results from 24 male Holtzman 
rats demonstrate an escape learning deficit, as expected, 
after repeated exposure to inescapable shock. The 
phenomenon reported by Weiss et al appears to be 
different in kind from learned helplessness. —Journal 
abstract. 

5408. Rudy, Jerry W.; Krauter, E. Evan & Gaffuri, 
Adriane. (Princeton U) Attenuation of the latent 
inhibition effect by prior exposure to another stimulus. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 235-247. —Repeated, 
isolated presentations of a stimulus typically reduce the 
subsequent ability of that cue to become an effective 
conditioned stimulus. This phenomenon is generally 
referred to as the latent inhibition effect. Four experi- 
ments with a total of 126 male Sprague-Dawley rats were 
conducted that lead to the conclusion that the latent 
inhibition effect itself can be reduced if repeated 
presentations of another stimulus are administered prior 
to preexposing the to-be-conditioned stimulus. The 
theoretical implications of this finding are discussed in 
terms of 2 alternative conceptions. One approached the 
phenomenon as representing a memory retrieval failure, 
the other considered the effect to be' an instance of a 
failure in the memory storage processes that normally 
underlie the latent inhibition effect. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5409. Rumbaugh, Duane M. et al. (Emory U, Yerkes 
Primate Ctr) Lana (chimpanzee) learning language: A 
progress report. Brain & Language, 1974(Apr), Vol 1(2), 
205-212. —Describes the achievements of a 40-mo-old 
female chimpanzee, Lana, after | yr of language training 
undertaken [у the authors to determine unequivocally, if 
possible, whether or not the chimpanzee is capable of 
language and, if it is, to determine its limits, The 
computer-controlled language, called Yerkish, in which 
Lana has been trained to communicate, uses a system of 
geometric patterns (lexigrams) embossed on the surface 
of keys on a console. The keyboard console now holds 75 
keys (Lana usually has at least 50 keys active at any 
given time) on which the background color designates 
the class of words to which the lexigram belongs (e.g. 
animate beings, physical objects, ingestible items, activi- 
ties, and prepositions). Although the location of the keys 
is altered regularly, Lana has learned to use successful 
linguistic expressions with extremely high accuracy to 
write, read, and communicate with technicians and 
machine. It is considered that experiments with the 
chimpanzee will have valuable applications to children 
learning language, particularly for the mentally retarded 
human child or other children who have difficulty getting 
an initial start in language acquisition. —В. McLean. 

5410. Salafia, W. Ronald; Daston, Anthony P. & 
Martino, Linda J. (Fairfield U) Conditioning of the 
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rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus) nictitating membrane 
response as a function of trials per session and ISI with 
a short intersession interval. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 343-344. —Conditioned the 
nictitating membrane response of the rabbit using either 
15 or 60 trials/session at interstimulus intervals (ISIs) of 
either 250 or 1,000 msec. The intertrial interval was 30 
sec, and the intersession interval was 2 hrs for all groups. 
Acquisition was superior at the lower number of 
trials/session for each ISI, but the effects of the 
trials/session variable were greater at 1,000-msec ISI. 
Results parallel the pattern found in other studies when 
animals are conditioned using a 24-hr intersession 
interval. —Journal abstract. 

5411. Schrot, John; Boren, John J. & Moerschbaecher, 
Joseph M. (Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
Washington, DC) Sequential reacquisition as a function 
of timeout from avoidance. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 303-310. 
— Four Long-Evans hooded rats learned to reacquire 4 
similar 3-member response sequences. Each sequence 
member was associated with a different response level, 
and the correct sequence of levers (i.e., 3-1-2, 2-1-3, 1-3-2, 
and 2-3-1) changed each session. The Ist 2 correct 
responses of each sequence postponed shock for a fixed 
period of time. The 3rd correct response initiated a 
signalled timeout from avoidance. Incorrect responses 
did not affect the shock interval or reset the sequence. 
The effects of manipulating timeout duration on the 
sequential reacquisition baseline were investigated. AII 
Ss displayed biphasic reacquisition performances similar 
to those controlled by food. Timeout duration affected 
rate of sequence completion and shock density, but not 
percentage of errors. Rate of sequence completion was 
fastest with intermediate timeouts (15-60 sec), and 
slowest with extreme durations (1 or 120 sec). Shock 
densities peaked with extreme durations and were at 
minimum with intermediate timeout values. The percent- 
age of errors was the same across timeout durations. 
— Journal abstret. 

5412. Shanab, Mitri E. & Gersh, Wayne D. (California 
State U, Fresno) Behavioral contrast as a function of 
two differential reinforcers. Journal of General Psycholo- 
&y, 1976(Jan), Vol 94(1), 29-45. —Investigated behavior- 
al contrast in 15 male Sprague-Dawley rats in 3 
experiments in which one component of a multiple 
schedule was associated with a sucrose solution of either 
8, 16, or 32%, while the reinforcer in the other 
component was a standard 45 mg food pellet. All Ss 
showed a higher rate of responding in the food than the 
sucrose component. Following extinction of the sucrose 
component, no contrast was obtained in any of the 3 
experiments; however, when the food component was 
extinguished, contrast-like effects were observed in 
almost all Ss regardless of the sucrose concentration 
associated with the constant component. The possibility 
that the obtained contrast was an artifact of a continu- 
ously rising baseline is considered; however, results also 

seem to be consistent with a preference-frustration 
interpretation. Contrast was obtained only when food, 
the preferred reinforcer, was extinguished, probably 
because the absence of such a reinforcer produced a state 
of frustration in the Ss which in turn was reflected inan 
increase in the rate of responding in the constant 
component. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5413. Shull, Richard L. & Brownstein, Aaron J. (U 
North Carolina, Greensboro) The relative proximity 
principle and the postreinforcement pause. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 129-131. 
—According to the relative proximity principle, a 
response measure should vary monotonically with the 
relative amount of time elapsed in an interreinforcement 
interval. Average response rate on FI schedules does 
increase monotonically with relative time, but response 
rate is nonmonotonically related to relative elapsed time 
on conjunctive (conj) FT FRI schedules. The present 
study shows that certain characteristics of the postrein- 
forcement pause distribution are consistent with the 
relative. proximity principle on both FI and conj 
schedules: The probability of terminating the postrein- 
forcement pause, given the opportunity, increases mono- 
tonically with relative time in the interreinforcement 
interval on both types of schedules. Thus, the control of 
postreinforcement pause duration by relative time in an 
interreinforcement interval seems to hold over a wider 
range of conditions than does the control over average 
response rate by relative proximity. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5414. Steinhauer, G. D.; Davol, G. H. & Lee, A. (U 
Montana) Acquisition of the autoshaped key peck as a 
function of amount of preliminary magazine training. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1976(Мау), Vol 25(3), 355-359. — Three experiments 
evaluated the effect of magazine training on acquisition 
of the pigeon's keypeck during autoshaping. In Exp I, 4 
adult Columbo pigeons were exposed to 2 days of 
extended magazine training, followed on the 3rd day by 
keylight-only presentations. All Ss pecked the keylight 
early in the keylight-only session. Exp П, with 16 
pigeons, examined the relationship between the number 
of magazine-training trials and trials to the Ist peck. Ss 
were given either 0, 3, 10, or 25 magazine-training trials 
followed by the standard autoshaping procedure. The 
number of trials to the Ist peck was related to the 
number of magazine-training trials. In Exp III, 3 pigeons 
were exposed to the standard autoshaping procedure 
without prior magazine training. Data from this experi- 
ment suggest that keypecking will occur only after the 
response of eating from the lighted hopper has occurred. 
Taken together, these results Suggest that initial maga- 
zine training is an important variable in autoshaping. 
Keypecking is discussed as a generalized consummatory 
response. —Journal abstract. 

415. Stevens, David A. & Wixon, D. R. (Clark U) 
Stimulus quality and assessments of relative impor- 
tance of S+ and S-. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 214-220. 
—Three experiments with a total of 138 Charles River 
male rats tested the assertion that attractiveness of novel 
or complex stimuli has confounded experiments on the 
relative importance of positive (S--) and negative (S-) 
stimuli in discrete-trial discrimination. In Exp I, Ss which 
had learned a visual discrimination were given replaced- 
stimulus transfer tests with either S+ or S— replaced by 
either a homogeneous gray or a black and white 
checkerboard stimulus. A significant interaction was 


found; with the checkerboard, replacement of S- 
produced more errors than replacement of S+, but with 
the gray stimulus, replacement of 8+ produced more 
errers than replacement of S. In Exp П, novelty of a 
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replacement stimulus was manipulated through preexpo- 
sure. Again, there was an interaction; with the novel 
stimulus, replacement of S— produced more errors than 
replacement of S+, but with the familiar stimulus, the 
opposite was found. In Exp III, Ss learned a discrimina- 
tion more rapidly when S+ was more distinctive than S- 
as compared to when the S- was more distinctive than 
S+. Together, findings indicate that results of tests used 
to assess the relative degree of control by S+ and S- 
may be due to nonassociative factors. —Journal abstract. 

5416. Stitt, Christopher L.; Hoffman, Howard S. & 
Marsh, Roger R. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Interaction versus 
independence of startle-modification processes in the 
rat. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(3), 260-265. —Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 15 male albino rats. The 
amount of inhibition produced by a weak acoustic 
stimulus occurring 64 msec prior to a startle-eliciting 
stimulus was unaffected by a 2nd weak acoustic stimulus 
occurring 4 msec prior to the startle-eliciting stimulus. 
Likewise, the amount of latency reduction produced by 
an antecedent stimulus with a 4-msec lead time was 
unaffected by the presence of an antecedent stimulus 
with a 64-msec lead time. Both the amount of inhibition 
produced by a prestimulus with a 64-msec lead time and 
the amount of latency reduction produced by a prestimu- 
lus with a 4-msec lead time were independent of the 
intensity of the startle-eliciting stimulus. Findings sug- 
gest that the inhibition effect is independent of the 
latency reduction effect and that both are independent of 
the absolute level of activation in the neural mechanisms 
responsible for the overt startle response. —Journal 
abstract. 

5417. Struffaldi, Gina & Masur, Jandria. (Escola 
Paulista de Medicina, Dept de Psicobiologia, Sao Paulo, 
Brasil) Further studies concerning an experimentally 
induced labor division between rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 527-533. —When rats are paired in 
a situation where the reward is contingent on a 
barpressing response, one of the rats performs most of 
the barpressing (worker rat), while its partner receives 
the reward without working (parasite rat). In the present 
2 experiments with 70 male Wistar rats, the possible 
influence of the persistence of a learned response and of 
the schedule of reinforcement was studied. No correla- 
tion was found between persistence of response and the 
categorization of Ss as workers or parasites. On the other 
hand, when Ss individually trained in a VI schedule of 
reinforcement were paired with Ss trained under contin- 
uous reinforcement, most, although not all, VI trained Ss 
became workers. This result shows that rats can be 
induced to behave as workers through the manipulation 
of the schedule of reinforcement at the individual 
training. —Journal abstrct. 

5418. Tomie, Arthur. (Rutgers State U) Retardation of 
autoshaping: Control by contextual stimuli. Science, 
1976(Jun), Vol 192(4245), 1244-1246. — Training 92 
pigeons with random presentations for a tone and food 
proactively interfered with the acquisition of autoshaped 
keypecking to a lighted key. The interference effect was 
context-specific (observed only when testing for auto- 
shaping occurred in the initial training environment). An 
interpretation based on blocking by background cues is 
suggested by the data. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5419. Werner, Carol M. & Anderson, D. Frank. (U 
Utah) Opportunity for interaction as reinforcement in a 
T-maze. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 166-169. —Used 2 forms of handling 
as reinforcement in a T maze for 34 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats. In a 12-day experiment, those 
receiving gentling learned to avoid rei orcement, while 
those receiving fondling learned to obtain it. In a 6-day 
follow-up, Ss were given either a fondling hand or a rat 
companion as reinforcement. The proportions of rein- 
forced trials and running times were similar for both 
objects. Ss learned a task to obtain interaction with a rat 
or responsive surrogate. —Journal abstract. 

5420. Williams, Donald T.; Hoffman, Daryl L. & 
Webster, James W. (York Coll, City U New York) 
Resistance to extinction as a function of the sequence 
of varied reward. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 214-216. —Gave 60 albino rats 6 
acquisition trials, one trial a day, ina Straight alley with 
either an ascending or a descending series of varied 
reward magnitudes. In accordance with expectations 
from sequential theory, Ss trained with an ascending 
series were more resistant to extinction than Ss trained 
with a descending series. —Journal abstract. 

5421. Yelen, Donald R. (Washburn U) Conflict 
defined by approach/active avoidance procedures. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 
263-266. —Studied conflict produced by the simultane- 
ous arousal of approach and active avoidance tendencies 
in 2 replications with a total of 26 male rats. Results 
indicate that Ss moved progressively closer to the 
ambivalent goal area as a function of the number of 
conflict trials administered. These data, when compared 
with those of previous studies where conflict was 
produced by passive avoidance training, support the 
concept of 2 different types of approach- avoid go 
conflict and to a re-examination of 2 theories used to 
account for conflict behavior, specifically, O. H. Mowr- 
er’s (1960) distinction between passive and active forms 
of avoidance learning and N. E. Miller's (1959) theory 
which assumes that fear is associated with environmental 
stimuli in terms of independent approach gradients. 
—Journal abstract. 

5422. Young, A. Grant; Favret, W. R. & Blakney, P. 
M. (Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge) Resistance to 
extinction as a function of reinforcement schedule and 
amount of reinforcement. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 313-314. —Trained 20 male 
albino rats to run on a straight runway on a partial 
reinforcement schedule. On reinforced trials a lever was 
introduced into the goalbox, and the S leverpressed for 
sucrose on either a continuous reinforcement schedule 
(CRF) or on a partial reinforcement (VR-2) schedule 
(PR). On nonreinforced runway trials, the lever in the 
goalbox remained retracted. Upon completion of acqui- 
sition, Ss were extinguished in the runway. Results show 
that Ss that received CRF were significantly more 
resistant to extinction than were Ss that received PR on 
the lever. —Journal abstract. 
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5423. Al-Rawi, B. & Craig, J. V. (Kansas State U) 
Agonistic behavior of caged chickens related to group 
size and area per bird. Applied Animal Ethology, 
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1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 69-80. —Studied the effects of 
group size and area per bird on agonistic activity in 
White Leghorn pullets. Group sizes were 4, 8, 14, and 28, 
with constant area, feeder, and watering space per bird. 
Frequency of agonistic acts per bird was less in groups of 
4 than in groups of 28 and tended to increase with group 
size. Social interactions were most frequent during 
feeding. Social status had no detectable effect on time 
spent in ingesting, being active, preening, and resting. 
More interactions involved pecking than threatening. 
Greater social stress in larger groups was suggested by 
larger variances of social tension indexes and nonsignifi- 
cantly lower egg production. There was a curvilinear 
association between agonistic acts and floor area per 
bird. Neither group size nor area per bird significantly 
affected hen-housed egg production during a 10-wk 
period. Pullets, in both studies, laid fewer eggs the Ist 4 
wks after flocks were assembled than later. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5424. Arnold, G. W. & Morgan, P. D. (Common- 
wealth Scientific & Industrial Research Organization, 
Div of Land Resources Management, Wembley, Austra- 
lia) Behaviour of the ewe and lamb at lambing and its 
relationship to lamb mortality. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 25-46. —A number of behavioral 
traits associated with the maternal instinct of sheep were 
studied under paddock conditions over a range of 
breeds, age, climate, nutrition, and locations in 5 
lambings in southern and northern areas of Western 
Australia. There was considerable variation between 
ewes in any group in the occurrence and timing of each 
trait. There were few differences due to breed, age of 
ewe, nutrition, climate or location in the behavior of the 
ewe before and during parturition. Nearly all the 
differences that occurred were in the frequency of 
pawing the ground before and during labor. Cleaning 
and standing behavior during the postpartum period was 
highly consistent. Poor maternal behavior per se was the 
cause of 16% of lamb deaths, and failure of the lamb to. 
drink after standing caused 23% of lamb deaths in winter 
in the south. In summer in both environments, heat 
stress was the primary cause of lamb deaths. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5425. Averhoff, W. W. & Richardson, R. H. (U Texas, 
Austin) Reply: Pheromones vs. wings in Drosophila 
courtship. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 97-98. 
—Agrees with H. C. Bennet-Clark et al (see Pa, Vol 
56:Issue 4) that many stimuli and their interactions 
function in Drosophila courtship and mating, but stresses 
again that the present authors’ experiments have demon- 
strated that, although wings play a part, they are not 
absolutely required for courtship. 

5426. Barash, David P. (U Washington, Seattle) Some 
evolutionary aspects of parental behavior in animals 
and man. American Journal of. Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
89(2), 195-217. —Suggests that the theory of evolution 
by natural selection can be a powerful analytic and 
predictive tool when applied to the study of behavior. 
Given that natural selection will favor characteristics 
that maximize an animal's ultimate reproductive success, 
then insofar as behavior reflects at least some genotypic 
component, behavior will be selected to maximize that 

success—it will be adaptive. This basic guideline is 
shown to provide significant insight into numerous 
diverse aspects of animal parental behavior, and it is 
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suggested that its application to man may well contribute 
to a better understanding of human behavior. (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5427. Bekoff, Marc & Dorr, Robert. (U Colorado) 
Predation by ‘“‘shooting’’ in archer fish, Toxotes 
jaculatrix: Accuracy and sequences. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 167-168. 
—Studied 4 adult shooting archer fish in a captive 
situation. The accuracy with which they "shot" for prey 
and the sequences that they performed during shooting 
were analyzed. Ss were successful in shooting at 
suspended prey 25.5% of the time. Shooting was 
preceded by a series of 6 acts. The typical sequence, 
based on an analysis of transition probabilities, was 
Orient, Swim, Rotate Vertically, and Shoot. Leaping out 
of the water and a 2nd vertical rotation were also 
observed. —Journal abstract. 

5428. Bennet-Clark, H. C. et al. (U Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Courtship stimuli in Drosophila melanogaster. 
Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 93-95. —Disa- 
grees with the implications of W. W. Averhoff and R. H. 
Richardson's (see PA, Vol 53:749) study that the 
auditory stimulation provided by the males' wing display 
plays no part in courtship. The present authors stress 
that both acoustic and chemical stimuli are part of the 
complex interacting factors involved in Drosophila 
courtship. (26 ref) 

5429. Bronstein, Paul M. & Hirsch, Stephen M. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Ontogeny of 
defensive reactions in Norway rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 
620-629. —In 3 experiments, 219 Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats of several ages were presented with stimuli (a caged 
domestic cat, a footshock, and a suddenly moving 
object) known to be aversive to adults and disruptive of 
behavior in mature animals. 20-day-old Ss were relative- 
ly unaffected by these events, while Ss aged 30 days and 
older tended to reduce their locomotion and freeze upon 
the presentation of these cues. Data are consistent with 
R. C. Bolles’s (1970, 1971) hypothesis that shock-elicited 
Tesponses are innate defensive reactions. It is suggested 
that the inefficient passive avoidance learning in juvenile 
rats may result from their deficit in shock-induced 
freezing. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5430. Chadab, Ruth & Rettenmeyer, Carl W. (U 
Connecticut) Mass recruitment by army ants. Science, 
1975(Jun), Vol 188(4193), 1124-1125. —Reports that a 
single army ant (Ecitoninae) can attract and direct scores 
of workers to prey by means of a chemical trail and 
momentary contact between the recruiter and workers 
on a raid column. Recruited workers, in turn, attract 
more ants, resulting in a continuous stream of recruits. 
While the recruitment mechanism is basically similar, the 
speed and the number of ants recruited are greater for 
army ants than for other ants. 

5431. Chiszar, David; Ashe, Victor; Seixas, Sally & 
Henderson, David. (U Colorado) Social-aggression 
behavior after various intervals of social isolation in 
bluegill sunfish (Lepomis macrochrius rafinesque) in 
different states of reproductive readiness. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 475-487. —In Exp I 
frequencies of 16 components of social-aggressive 
behavior emitted toward “intruders” by bluegill sunfish 
captured in November 1972 were recorded after various 
intervals of social isolation. Ss isolated for 7 days emitted 
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more responses than Ss isolated for shorter or longer 
periods. In Exp II the same observations were made on 
bluegills captured during the reproductive season in 
1973. The Ss exhibited peak frequencies of social-aggres- 
sive responses after only | to 3 days of isolation, 
indicating that effects of social isolation probably 
interact with reproductive conditions of the fish. Implica- 
tions of this finding for a current theory of the effects of 
isolation are discussed. (21 ref) —Journal absgtract. 

5432. Cooper, J. & Siegfried, W. R. (U Cape Town, 
Percy FitzPatrick Inst of African Ornithology, S Africa) 
Behavioural responses of young Cape Gannets Sula 
capensis to high ambient temperatures. Marine Behav- 
ior & Physiology, 1976, Vol 3(4), 211-220. —A young 
Cape Gannet responded to high ambient temperatures in 
the laboratory by standing, gular fluttering with raised 
head and open bill, wing drooping, defecating at a fast 
rate close to or onto the feet, “paddling” in the excreta, 
and increased breathing rate. Standing initially caused a 
decline in foot temperature, which rose with rising 
ambient temperature. Gular flutter and wing drooping 
assisted the bird in tolerating heat stress. Reduction in 
heat load occurred when standing on a wet surface, 
presumably due to evaporative heat loss (of excreta on 
the feet) and an enhanced conduction of heat to 
substrate. Field observations confirmed that young Cape 
Gannets defecate onto their feet at high ambient 
tempeatures. This species appears preadapted for this 
behavior since it builds a solely guano nest, defecating 
onto the rim which is compacted by "paddling." 
—Journal abstract. 

5433. Dewsbury, Donald A. (U Florida) Copulatory 
behavior of white-footed mice (Peromyscus leucopus) 
in a multimale situation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 340-342. — Tested 20 male 
white-footed mice for copulatory behavior under condi- 
tions in which either a single male or 2 males mated with 
a single female. Males did not fight over females. 
Qualitative aspects of copulatory behavior were unal- 
tered in the 2-male condition. There was some evidence 
of a social facilitation of copulatory behavior as the 2nd 
ejaculations of 2-male tests were attained with signifi- 
cantly fewer mounts and shorter inter-intromission 
intervals than in the l-male condition. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5434. Erickson, Carl J. & Zenone, Patricia G. (Duke 
U) Courtship differences in male ring doves: Avoidance 
of cuckoldry? Science, 1976(Jun) Vol 192(4246), 
1353-1354. —35 laboratory-hatched male ring doves 
exhibited less courtship and more aggressive behavior 
toward females that had recently associated with other 
males than to females that had been isolated. The 
difference in response may be related to the differing 
probability of cuckoldry. —Journal abstract. 

5435. Foster, M. S. (U South FLorida) Rain, feeding 
behavior, and clutch size in tropical birds. Auk, 
1974(Oct), Vol 91(4), 722-726. —Reanalyzed A. F. 
Skutch's (1949, 1967) data on feeding in tropical birds, 
noting the fallacy in his assumption that all hours of 
daylight are equally usable by birds. It is argued that the 
time available is only one of several factors affecting 
clutch size, and that it cannot be concluded that birds in 
the tropics are rearing as many young as they can 
nourish adequately; some species rear as many young as 
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they are capable of feeding while other. species do not. 
(27 ref) 

5436. Fraser, D. (U Edinburgh School of Agriculture, 
England) Vocalizations of isolated piglets: Il. Some 
environmental factors. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 19-24. —Studied the vocalizations 
of 96 suckling piglets in 3 studies during brief tests which 
involved social isolation, restriction of movement, and 
exposure to unfamiliar surroundings. Similar trends were 
shown in most cases by the 3 classes of call studied— 
closed mouth grunts, open mouth grunts, and squeals. 
The rate of calling was much lower when a iglet was in 
the home pen than when alone in an ШЕШШ реп, апа 
more calls were given in both situations when the S's 
movement was restricted by caging. The presence of the 
dam and 4 littermates in unfamiliar surroundings caused 
a large reduction in calling, part of which was seen with 
only the dam present, and part with only the littermates. 
Provision of familiar bedding in the unfamiliar situation 
had no effect. Aspects of piglets’ adaptation to environ- 
mental and social change are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

5437. Gale, J. S. & Eaves, L. J. (U Birmingham, 
England) Logic of animal conflict. Nature, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 254(5499), 463—464. — Presents additional extensions 
to the evoluntionary logic and payoff matrices developed 
by J. Maynard-Smith and G. R. Price (see PA, Vol 
51:6796) to account for the conditions for evolution of 
populations in which conventional war methods predo- 
minate. More stringent conditions are proposed based on 
the concept of a frequency-dependent selection system 
which can more adequately explain the occurrence of 
conventional strategies and the consequences of popula- 
tions consisting mainly of “hawk” and “bully” strategies. 

5438. Hatch, Jeremy J. (U Massachusetts, Boston) 
Homing experiments with Audubon's Shearwaters. Auk, 
1974(Oct), Vol 91(4), 830-832. — Presents data on the 
homing performances of Audubon's Shearwaters (Puffi- 
nus [herminieri), a pantropical species nesting on islets in 
the Caribbean, Bahamas, and Bermuda, and results of. 
comparisions between this species and Manx Shearwa- 
ters (P. puffinus). Factors related to homing performance 
(e.g. time of incubation period, stage of breeding, or 
place of release) are discussed. 

5439. Holinka, Christian F. & Carlson, Albert D. (U 
Southern California) Pup attraction to lactating Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
16(4), 489-505. —Pup attraction to lactating Sprague- 
Dawley rats was demonstrated in 6 experiments in an 
olfactory discrimination apparatus with own pups and 
with standard test pups (i.e., 20-day-old pups who had 
never been in physical contact with the adult experimen- 
tal Ss). Pup attraction was observed from Day 8 to Day 
26 postpartum. It could not be demonstrated on Day 3 
or Day 31. It is suggested that pup attraction to lactating 
rats is mediated by an olfactory pup attractant released 
by the mother, because 20-day-olds showed a significant 
preference for the excrements and urine of their mother. 
The release of that attractant depends upon an adequate 
pup-attraction-inducing stimulus originating in the pups 
Surrounding the mother. Experimental variation shifted 
pup attraction to a late postpartum period when it 
normally had disappeared. Pup attraction ceased early if 
the pup-attraction-inducing stimulus became inadequate. 
Pups from any litter constituted an adequate pup- 
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attraction-inducing stimulus. Furthermore, that stimulus 
did not need to develop in synchrony with the postpar- 
tum changes in the mother. Replacement of own pups 
with older or younger stimulus Pups, even if undertaken 
repeatedly, did not disturb pup attraction. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5440. Hurnik, J. F.; King, С. J. & Robertson, Н. A. (U 
Guelph, Canada) Estrous and related behaviour in 
postpartum Holstein cows. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 55-68. —Observed, over 1 yr, 3 
consecutive groups of Holstein cows, each containing 12 
postpartum 3-9 yr old animals, for 80 days. Ss were 
housed in a windowless but. constantly illuminated free 
stall environment under husbandry and nutrition prac- 
lices similar to those employed in commercial dairy 
units. The distribution of mounts showed evidence of 
circadian rhythm with the highest frequency occurring 
during the nocturnal period. The total number of mounts 
and mounting/mounted ratios per estrus varied among 
individuals and were affected by estrus synchronization. 
Data indicate that, on the average, more mounted cows 
were in estrus (90%) than mounting ones (79%). Beha- 
vioral symptoms of the estrus onset also differed among 
individuals and revealed a dependency on social factors. 
Estrus stage caused changes in the proportional compos- 
ition of daily activities. The frequency distribution of 
agonistic interactions was approximately double during 
the estrous period while the distribution of instigator 
victim ratios reached the highest value | day before 
estrus and the lowest value on the Ist post-estrus day. 
Further analysis of agonistic interactions revealed 
detectable motivation in about 25% of all fights. The 
number of mounts per estrus indicated a positive 
relationship to the rank of the victimizing. The moun- 
ting/mounted ratio was Positively related to instigation 
order and Negatively to age. —Journal abstract. 

5441. Hynan, Michael T. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
The influence of the victim on Shock-induced aggres- 
sion in rats. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 401-409. — In 2 studies 
with 426 male Long-Evan's hooded rats, free-roaming Ss 
(aggressors) were shocked in the presence of other Ss 
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Resident fish in coral colonies exhibited strong site 
tenacity, the habitat serving serving both as shelter and 
as the sole food source. Species at Heron Island exhibit a 
number of divergences from the typical gobiid reproduc- 
tive pattern. Notable among these are the construction of 
an algal nest, permanent pair bonding or social groups, 
and the participation of females in nesting duties and the 
defense of the nest site. These divergences can be 
ascribed to the nature of the coral habitat occupied by 
Paragobiodon species. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5443. Little, Edward E. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Chemical communication in maternal behaviour 
of crayfish. Nature, 1975(May), Vol 255(5507), 400-401. 
—Allowed 1-day-old 3rd-stage crayfish larvae to choose 
between the chemical stimuli released in water by a 
brooding female and by other adults (males ànd 
nonbrooding females). In numerous experiments using 2 
different methods of testing, larvae of 3 species showed 
consistent and significant preference for the chemical 
stimuli of brooding females. Since nonbrooding adults 
feed on larvae, the chemical cues attracting larvae to the 
mother have a survival function. Limited observation 
indicates that the cues are species specific but not brood 
specific. —/. Davis. 

5444. Mitchell, К. A. (U Glasgow, Scotland) Competi- 
tive fighting for shells in the hermit crab, Clibanarius 
vittatus. Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 31-37 
—Studied the aggressive behavior of large against small 
hermit crabs. Large Ss were more aggressive and showed 
fewer fear reactions in all size-shell conditions tested. 
The degree of dominance of large over small Ss was 
much more marked and more predictable when the 
smaller crab occupied a Polinices rather than a Littorina 
shell and the large crab occupied a Littorina shell in both 
conditions. Evidence suggests that these crabs react more 
to the shape than the size dimensions of a Polinices shell, 
and that small crabs occupying a Polinices shell are less 
active than other crabs occupying a Littorina shell. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 4 

5445. Mosig, Dirk W. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U 


1976(Apr), 
Vol 16(4), 463-473. —Two experiments with 9 АКК! 


_5446. Mueller, Helmut C. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Factors influencing prey selection in the American 
Kestrel. Auk, 1974(Ост), —Five 
tamed r were offered a chious — 
varying ratios of gray and white mice On.y$ emitted 
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substrates. Results indicate that the specific searching 
image, defined by L. Tinbergen (1960) as a tendency to 
continue to select a given type of prey, is the most 
important factor influencing prey selection. Conspicu- 
ousness of prey was relatively unimportant. There was 
also a tendency to select odd prey, prey that differed in 
color from the majority of animals offered to the kestrel. 
This latter tendency could contribute to the selection of 
unfit prey and have important implications for the 
ecology and evolution of both prey and predator. (53 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5447. Nault, L. R.; Montgomery, M. E. & Bowers, W. 
S. (Ohio Agricultural Research & Development Ctr, 
Wooster) Ant-aphid association: Role of aphid alarm 
pheromone. Science, 1976(Јип), Vol 192(4246), 
1349-1351. —Field observations revealed that, when 
attacked by predators, aphids secrete alarm pheromones 
that cause nearby aphids to disperse. Ant-associated 
(myrmecophilous) aphid species disperse less readily 
than nonmyrmecophilous species. Ant exposure further 
depresses the dispersive alarm behavior of myrmecophi- 
lous species. The ant Formica subsericea responds to 
aphid alarm pheromone in a way that is beneficial to the 
aphid. Findings support the hypothesis that myrmeco- 
philous aphids depend more on ants for protection from 
predators than on their own dispersive powers. —Journal 
abstract. 

5448. Nelson, Steve; Carlson, Albert D. & Copeland, 
Jonathan. (State U New York, Stony Brook) Mating- 
induced behavioural switch in female fireflies. Nature, 
1975(Jun), Vol 255(5510), 628-629. —Exposed Photuris 
versicolor females before and after mating to simulated 
flashes of males of the same species and to flashes 
characteristic of Photinus macdermotti. Virgin females 
usually responded to flashes from males of their own 
species (with a response ratio of at least 40%), and 
adopted a characteristic posture and flash communica- 
tion. After mating, they responded to flashes from P. 
macdermotti, assumed an erect and alert posture, and 
became aggressively predatory. Flashes from same-spec- 
ies males were no longer answered. Two females of 
unknown mated state were tested with the 2 types of 
flashes; one, who exhibited Virgin posture, answered only 
the same-species flashes; the other, who exhibited mated 
posture, answered only the different-species flashes, 
indicating that flash communication and posture vary 
predictably and can be used to assess the mating history 
of the female. Mating of the P. versicolor female seems to 
change her locomotor activity, predaceous behavior, 
answering posture, and response to flash signals. —J. 
Davis. 

5449. Potter, Daniel A.; Wrensch, Dana L. & 
Johnston, Donald E. (Ohio State U Acarology Lab) 
Aggression and mating success in male spider mites. 
Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 193(4248), 160-161. 

5450. Rajecki, D. W.; Kidd, Robert F. & Ivins, 
Barbara. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Social facilitation in 
chickens: A different level of analysis. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 
233-246. —An assumption of the arousal model of social 
facilitation effects is that in an otherwise constant 
stimulus situation the simple presence or absence of a 
conspecific has a quantitative influence on the drive (D) 
component, and that the habit hierarchy in the situation 
(H) is unaffected. However, certain evidence from avian 
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Ss seemed inconsistent with the multiplicative effects 
predicted by the model, and the present study aimed at 
resolving this discrepancy. In 2 experiments, 230 newly 
hatched White Leghorn chicks were tested for consum- 
matory responses in the company of companions, in 
isolation, or in the company of strangers. Findings 
clearly show that only the companion conditions were 
“facilitative.” Under the other test conditions there were 
qualitative (as opposed to merely quantitative) shifts in 
responses. Apparently, the different social test conditions 
evoked qualitatively different response hierarchies, and 
“facilitation” reflected this sort of shift rather than 
simple quantitative changes in arousal across conditions, 
It is argued, therefore, that the appropriate level of 
analysis for facilitation effects for Ss in a free response 
situation is not within the(D x H) envelope, but rather 
at the level of S (stimulus situation) in the 
S—(D X Н)  R formulation. Implications for the 
analysis of social facilitation effects in humans are 
discussed. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5451. Ratner, Alan M. (U California Primate Re- 
search Ctr, Davis) Modification of ducklings’ filial 
behavior by aversive stimulation. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Jul), Vol 
2(3), 266-284. —Three experiments, with a total of 39 
Khaki campbell ducklings, examined the effects of 
aversive stimulation in the context of imprinting, In Exp 
I, newly hatched Ss were electrically shocked in either 
the presence or absence of an imprinting stimulus, and 
both their tendency to follow the stimulus when it was 
presented alone and their preference for it over novel 
stimuli were assessed. The shock enhanced Ss’ tendency 
to follow the imprinting stimulus in the nonchoice 
situation regardless of whether Ss were shocked in its 
presence or absence. If, however, the shocks were 
associated with the presence of the imprinting stimulus, 
they also reversed Ss' usual preference for the imprinting 
object over the novel stimuli. Comparable effects were 
obtained in Exp II in which 5-day-old Ss were electrical- 
ly shocked in either the presence or absence of a novel, 
fear-eliciting imprinting stimulus. In Exp III, shock was 
administered to newly hatched Ss independently of their 
exposure to an imprinting stimulus, and relative to older 
Ss that received the same treatment, the newly hatched 
Ss subsequently displayed less emotionality in fear- 
eliciting situations. Results suggest that there are at least 
3 distinct effects of aversive stimulation in the context of 
imprinting—motivational, associative and developmen- 
tal. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5452. Rothstein, Stephen 1. (U California, Santa 
Barbara) Mechanisms of avian egg recognition: Possi- 
ble learned and innate factors. Auk, 1974(Oct), Vol 
91(4), 796-807. —Because a study by S. I. Rothstein (see 
PA, Vol 54:11278) demonstrated that birds which reject 
foreign eggs practice true egg recognition after their own 
clutch is completed and do not simply reject any egg that 
is in the minority, an attempt was made to determine 
whether this recognition is as highly developed when 
egg-laying starts and whether it has both learned and 
innate components. The Ist egg laid in 11 catbird nests 
was replaced with an artificial cowbird egg. In 6 nests, 
the cowbird egg was rejected either before or shortly 
after the 2nd catbird egg appeared. On an overall basis, 
the 11 catbird nests demonstrated significantly greater 
tolerance toward cowbird eggs than nests experimentally 
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parasitized later in the breeding cycle. Findings suggest 
that a learning component to egg recognition exists. In 1 
nest, the entire catbird clutch was gradually replaced. 
with artifical cowbird eggs. These were accepted, but a 
real catbird egg was then rejected, suggesting that the egg 
type responded to as the catbird's own is learned from 
the Ist eggs seen in the nest and that the tendency to 
reject other eggs is innate. No data were obtained to 
determine whether learning occurs only once in a bird's 
lifetime at its Ist nest or repeatedly with each nest. 
Implications of egg recognition for long-range evolution- 
ary interactions between brood parasites and their hosts 
are noted. (21 ref) —Journal summary. 

5453. Rowley, Mildred H. & Christian, John J. (State 
U New York, Binghamton) Interspecific aggression 
between Peromyscus and Microtus females: A possible 
factor in competitive exclusion. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 521-525. —Interspecific agonistic 
encounters between female Peromyscus leucopus and 
Microtus pennsylvanicus mice were observed in a neutral 
arena. Female P. leucopus, whether nulloparous or 
lactating, were generally aggressive toward, and domi- 
nant over, female M. pennsylvanicus in comparable 
breeding states, Such Interspecific interaction may 
contribute to regulation of the growth and distribution of 
Microtus populations, (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5454. Ruckebusch, Y. (National Veterinary School, 
Toulouse, France) The hypnogram as an index of 
adaptation of farm animals to changes in their environ- 
ment. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 

3-18. —Notes that the degree of vigilance of an animal is 
а useful parameter for measuring its behavioral integra- 
tion with the surroundings. Each species has a particular 
hypnogram which is very sensitive to variations in the 
environment and reflects the adaptive response of the 
animal. Four species—horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs— 
were used to study the responsiveness of the different 
components of the hypnogram to changes in physical 
environment, social context, and diet. Standardized 
conditions provided a base for measuring the time taken 
for an animal to revert to its previous hypnogram or to 
exhibit a stable compensatory mechanism. Depending on 
the species and the experimental situation, either the 
number or the duration of sleep episodes, or both were 
Tesponsive and exhibited progressive adaptation with 
time. The relevance of the components of the hypnogram 
as a subtle index of adaptation of the animal to changes 
in its surroundings is discussed. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5455. Sackett, Gene P. Holm, Richard A. & 
Ruppenthal, Gerald C. (U Washington, Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Seattle) Social isolation rearing: Species 
differences in behavior of macaque monkeys. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 283-288. — So- 
cial and nonsocial behaviors of 16 infant rhesus (Macaca 
mulatta ) and 25 pigtail (M. nemestrina ) monkeys reared 
in total social isolation were compared with those of 5] 
socialized controls. As a species, pigtail monkeys were 
more social, more passive, and less exploratory. Rhesus 
isolates exhibited a "typical" syndrome of abnormal 
behavior to a much greater extent than Pigtail isolates, 

These results question the generality of rhesus total 
isolate behavior as a model for some human problems 
and illustrate the need to study many species, even 
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among closely related nonhuman primates. —Journal 
abstract. 

5456. Schuster, Richard H. (U Zambia, Lusaka) 
Lekking behavior in Kafue lechwe. Science, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 192(4245), 1240-1242. —The Kafue lechwe (Kobus 
leche kafuensis) antelope exhibits lekking behavior in 
which a number of males occupy small territories 
clustered together in discrete areas where females go for 
mating. Lechwe lekking occurs only during a main 
rutting season, although some breeding occurs through- 
out the year. (17 ref) 

5457. Shapiro, L. James & Agnew, Russell L. (U 
Manitoba, Avian Behaviour Lab, Winnipeg, Canada) 
The development of preferences for live models in 
white peking ducklings. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 140-142. — Used live 
stimulus objects to assess the developing preferences of 7 
white peking ducklings. The live models were all female 
and were a rouen duck, a white peking duck, and a blue 
andalusian chicken. Testing occurred at 8 AM, 1 РМ, 
and 6 PM. The rouen duck was preferred more than the 
other models, the time of day had no effect, and no 
position effect was observed. It is concluded that the 
technique of using live, biologically appropriate, stimulus 
objects has much potential for assessing attachment 
behavior in birds. —Journal abstract. 

5458. Thiessen, Del & Rice, Maureen. (U Texas. 
Austin) Mammalian scent gland marking and social 
behavior. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 
505-539. —Scent-marking behavior is a common method 
of olfactory communication among mammalian species. 
The present article reviews concepts of scent marking 
and presents naturalistic and laboratory illustrations of 
intraspecific communication. The most informative data 
and comparative possibilities exist for the following 
Species: ground squirrel, Mongolian gerbil, golden 
hamster, guinea pig, pika, sugar glider, European rabbit, 
pronghorn antelope, blacktail deer, Maxwell duiker, 
lemur monkey, and marmoset monkey. The review 
pomts out generalities and differences among these 
species and suggests how the laboratory and measure- 
ment skills of behaviorists and other biologists can be 


used in this area of Tesearch. (4% p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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5460. Titterington, R. W. & Fraser, D. (U Edinburgh 
School of Agriculture, England) The lying behaviour of 
sows and piglets during early lactation in relation to the 
position of the creep heater. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 2(1), 47-53. —In modern farrowing pens, 
Side creep areas are sometimes so narrow that the heated 
portion overlaps with the sow's lying area, possibly 
increasing the danger of piglets being crushed. In 2 
experiments, the behavior of sows and litters was studied 
during the Ist wk of lactation in relation to the position 
of the creep heater. With a side creep area, the amount of 
time the piglets lay inactive or semi-active against the 
sow declined from 30 to 40% on the Ist day of life to 
between 5-20% on Days 3—7. With the heater at the front 
of the pen, the young showed an increased tendency to 
lie well away from the sow on Days 3-7, but there was no 
effect on Days 1 and 2. In both studies the sows tended 
to lie with the udder facing a side creep heater, but not a 
heater at the front, particularly on Day 2 postpartum. 
—Journal abstract. 

5461. Wood, David L. et al. (U California, Berkeley) 
Western pine beetle: Specificity among enatiomers of 
male and female components of an attractant phero- 
mone. Science, 1976(May), Vol 192(4242), 896-898. 

5462. Wright, John C. & Simmel, Edward C. (Miami 
U, OH) Agonistic behavior and social reactivity of LG/J 
mice in both an arena and a seminatural setting. 
Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 11-18. —To deter- 
mine the long-term effects of having been primed for 
agonistic behaviors in an arena setting, 28 male LG/J 
mice were observed in a seminatural environment for 5 
days following a 20-min arena test. Ss were first placed in 
an arena in which they were allowed either immediate 
physical contact with another strain (control condition) 
or were briefly separated from another strain by a 
transparent partition before being allowed physical 
access to them (priming condition). Ss, recorded as either 
having fought or not fought in the arena, were then 
placed in a 10l-cm square seminatural setting. Seven 
trials, using 8 Ss each (4 arena-experienced males and 4 
naive females), were conducted. Results show that the 
control condition fighters (CF) like the priming condi- 
tion fighters (PF) fought in the arena situation, but that 
there were different agonistic patterns in the seminatural 
setting. In the seminatural environment, both CF and PF 
mice were attacked frequently and submitted frequently, 
but PF mice attacked opponents more frequently than 
did CF Ss and elicited significantly more submissions 
from opponent mice than did CF mice. —Journal 
abstract. 
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5463. Hicks, Robert E. & Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Hosp 
for Sick Children, Neuropsychology Unit, Toronto, 
Canada) Human handedness: A partial cross-fostering 
study. Science, 1976(May), Vol 192(4242) 908-910. 
—Administered a handedness inventory to 1,252 college 
students. Ss were also asked about handedness of their 

arents and whether they were biological or step-parents. 
hand preference of Ss correlated significantly with 
riting hand of their biological parents but not with 
of their stepparents. Results are inconsistent with a 
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learning theory of handedness and consistent with a 
genetic theory of the origin of human handedness. (21 
ref) 

5464. Larsson, Knut. Review of work performed at 
the unit of psychobiology. Göteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1975, Vol 5(30), 2-7. — Describes research in 
psychobiology carried on during 1975 in the Department 
of Psychology. Areas of study included hormonal 
influences on sexual behavior, the neural system, 
behavior patterns in underfed animals, psychopharma- 
cology, muscle tension and pain, and mother-child 
interactions. (19 ref) 

5465. Lerner, 1. Michael & Libby, William J. (U 
California, Berkeley) Heredity, evolution, and society. 
(2nd ed). San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 1968. xx, 
431 p. $13.95. — Text: book; for students and teachers of 
genetics. 

5466.  Lissák, К. Recent developments of 
neurobiology in Hungary: V. Results in neurochemistry, 
neuroendocrinology, neurophysiology and behavior, 
neuropharmacology, neuropathology, cybernetics. Bu- 
dapest, Hungary: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1976. 269 p. $17. 
—Includes studies on serotonin as a transmitter, the 
effect of the reproductive endocrine system on avoidance 
behavior and exploratory activity in rats, central mecha- 
nisms of reward, physiological and pharmacological 
characteristics of the sympathetic reflex, local cooling of 
the brain, and the cybernetic systems of the control of 
vegetative functions. (35 p ref) 

5467. Marthy, H.-J.; Hauser, R. & Scholl, A. (U Paris 
VL Lab Arago, Banyuls-sur-mer, France) Natural 
tranquilliser in cephalopod eggs. Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 
261(5560), 496—497. — Investigations of the properties of 
the perivitelline fluid of common squid (Loligo vulgaris) 
eggs have provided an important clue as to why 
premature hatching occurs only in clearly artificial 
conditions: This fluid acts as a tranquilizer on the young 
animals as they approach the end of embryonic develop- 
ment. The protective tranquilizing mechanism provides 
optimum survival conditions as part of the reproductive 
strategy. (15 ref) 

5468. Rakic, Pasko. (Harvard U Medical School) 
Prenatal genesis of connections subserving ocular 
dominance in the rhesus monkey. Nature, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 261(5560), 467-471. —Autoradiographic studies of 
binocular visual system development in 3 fetal rhesus 
monkeys examined on Days 64, 110, and 130, respective- 
ly, of gestation show that brain neuronal projections 
carrying input from the 2 eyes initially overlap. They 
segregate during the 2nd half of gestation and become 
fully separated in subcortical visual centers and partially 
separated in the cortex 3 wks before birth and thus 
before visual experience. (16 ref) 

5469. Schnitzer, Samuel B. & Beane, Millard E. 
(Indiana State U) Visual sensitivity to orientation of 
rectangles in mice with retinal degeneration. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 167-174. 
—Studied 8 C3H/HeJ male mice, an inbred strain 
showing retinal degeneration and 8 normal-eyed 
DBA/1J male mice in a task requiring discrimination of 
horizontally and vertically oriented rectangles. The 
apparatus was a modified Yerkes discrimination appara- 
tus. The Ss were given 30 days of discrimination training, 
10 trials/day, after which 10 more trials were given on 
the 3151 day with positive and negative cues reversed. 
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Both strains showed a highly significant decrease in 
errors during acquisition, the RD strain making signifi- 
cantly fewer errors than the DBA/1J Ss. Reversal of the 
cues brought about a sharp increase in percentage of 
errors. —Journal abstract. 
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5470. Atkinson, William H. (Rutgers State U) Electro- 
physiological evidence for Stevens' power law at the 
medial geniculate of the cat. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 
109(1), 175-178. —Nonmonotonic functions are rarely 
observed in psychophysical measurements, since stimula- 
tion is normally restricted to low and moderate levels of 
intensity. From experimental evidence in a conscious, 
restrained implanted cat, it is suggested that Stevens’s 
law, which states that the magnitude of sensation is a 
power function of the intensity of the stimulus, is a 
Special case of a more general relationship between 
stimulus intensity and magnitude of response. 

5471. Barrett, G. et al. (MRC National Hosp, Inst of 
Neurology, London, England) A paradox in the laterali- 
sation of the visual evoked response. Nature, 
1976(May), Vol 261(5557), 253-255. —Predicted that 
visual stimulation of one-half of the visual field will 
produce an evoked response which is maximal over the 
contralateral hemisphere. The average evoked response 
to stimulation of the left and right half-fields for each eye 
of 9 normal 19-29 yr old human Ss was recorded: a 
black-and-white checkerboard pattern served as a 
stimulus. Results show that, contrary to the prediction, 
the maximal response occurred at the scalp electrodes 
Situated over the hemisphere ipsilateral to the field 
stimulated. It is suggested that this unex ected lateraliza- 
tion of the evoked response can be explained by the fact 
that the cortical generator areas for the pattern stimulus 
are largely situated on the medial and posteromedial 
surface of the visual cortex where the neurones are 
transversely oriented. Implications for the interpretation 
of recordings made in cases of hemianopia are noted. 
— L. Gorsey. 

5472. Barry, Robert J. (U New South Wales School of 
Education, Kensington, Australia) Failure to find the 
"local" EEG OR to low-level auditory stimulation. 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 42), 171-174. 
—E. N. Sokolov's (1960) dichotomization of the EEG 
orienting response (OR) into "local" and "general" on 
the basis of differential habituation rates was investigat- 
ed with special-reference to the auditory EEG OR using 
24 male undergraduates. The magnitude of alpha 
desynchronization at stimulus onset was examined in the 
auditory, visual, and motor projection areas as a function 
of stimulus intensity (2-sec, 1,000-Hz tones at 20, 30, 40, 
and 50 db SPL with interstimulus intervals of 20-100 sec) 
and stimulus repetition. Significant intensity and repeti- 
tion effects were found as required for any OR indicator. 
but these did not vary um. recording site. Thus no 
evidence for the existence of. a "local" auditory EEG OR 
was found in the present study. —Journal abstract, 

5473. Bigler, Erin D.; Fleming, Donovan E. & Shearer. 
Donald E. (Barrow Neurological Inst St Joseph’s Hosp & 
Medical Ctr, Phoenix, AZ) Stabilization of Photically 
evoked after-discharge activity: Control Procedures and 
effects of classical trace Conditioning. Behavioral 
Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 425-437. —Three experi- 
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ments were carried out in 34 unanesthetized awake 
albino rats to (a) quantify control procedures for the 
stabilization of photically evoked afterdischarge (PhAD) 
Occurrence at maximized levels, (b) compare the PhAD 
response with other components of the visually evoked 
response (VER), and (c) document the effects of 
habituation and classical trace conditioning on stabilized 
PhAD activity. Results indicate that at least 3 days of 
exposure to experimental conditions were necessary for 
the development of stabilized PhAD bursting. Stabilized 
PhAD responding was associated with a stabilization in 
other VER components. The principal findings of the 
habituation and classical conditioning experiments show 
that (a) pre- and postconditioning habituation proce- 


dures (massed-trial extinction) resulted in an increase 
followed by a decrease in PhAD amplitude as a function 
of time and (b) with trace conditioning of a tail-flip 


response, PhAD amplitude was stabilized over condi- 
tioning trials but decreased with extinction. Results are 
interpreted to suggest there is an optimal level of arousal 
for the evocation of PhAD, with marked activation or 
relaxation precluding its occurrence. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5474. Britt, R. & Starr, A. (Stanford U Medical 
School) Synaptic events and discharge patterns of 
cochlear nucleus cells: 11. Frequency-modulated tones. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 39(1), 
179-184. —Studied the responses of 99 cochlear nucleus 
cells and 24 cochlear nerve fibers with frequency 
modulation (FM) signals; 14 fibers and 57 cells were 
studied at 4 rates of modulation and several signal 
intensities. Classification of FM response patterns as 
symmetrical, asymmetrical, or unidirectional was based 
on the calculation of a symmetry factor which compared 
the number of discharges evoked by the ascending and 
the descending phases of the FM Sweep. Some patterns 
could not be described by the symmetry factor alone, 
and modulation rate and signal intensity had significant 
effects. A correspondence was found between 4 response 
classes evoked bya Steady-frequency tone burst (prima- 
ty-like, build-up; onset, and pause) and the FM response 
pattern. Nerve fibers showed a symmetrical response 
pattern to FM stimulation. Resulis show that the cat 
cochlear with its complex cytoarchitecture is involved in 
the recording of acoustic information. Some units in the 
cochlear nucleus demonstrated differential responses to 
the direction and rate of frequency movement. Other 
cells responded as 8th nerve fibers and may serve as 
пире "relays" in transmitting information from the 
cochlea to higher auditory centers, (22 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

5475. Britt, R. & Starr, A. (Stanford U Medical 
School) Synaptic events and discharge patterns of 
cochlear nucleus cells: |. Steady-frequency tone bursts. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 
162-178. —Studied unitary discharge patterns (peristim- 


could be divided into 3 gro 
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at the edges of the excitatory response area and detected 
in all but the primary-like units; (b) occurring at the 
offset of tones in the excitatory response area and 
detected in all 4 types of cells; and (c) during excitatory 
tone bursts in onset and buildup units associated with 
the periods of suppressed unit activity. It is suggested 
that inhibitory events in cochlear nucleus cells provide 
mechanisms for producing diversity in the temporal 
pattern of discharges to acoustic signals which may 
underly the encoding of complex features of sounds. (33 
ref) —Journal summary. 

5476. Brown, Warren S.; Marsh, James T. & Smith, 
James C. (U California, Los Angeles) Evoked potential 
waveform differences produced by the perception of 
different meanings of an ambiguous phrase. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
41(2), 113-123. —To test the effects of perceived 
linguistic meaning on evoked potential (EP) waveform, 
an experiment was performed with 15 right-handed 
adults using the stimulus homophone “led” or “lead” in 
the single ambiguous phrase “it was /led/”. The phrase 
was presented aurally in sets of 60 repetitions, instructing 
the S before each set as to the specific meaning of the 
stimulus word to be perceived. Averages of 100 responses 
were obtained for each of the 2 meanings of the stimulus. 
Responses were recorded from scalp locations over 
Broca’s and Wernicke’s areas and homologous right 
hemisphere loci. Average waveforms evoked by the 2 
meanings of the stimulus word were dissimilar for the left 
anterior locus and similar for the other 3 loci as indicated 
by correlations. The application of the discrimination 
index to these data disclosed that the EP waveform 
differences observed at the left anterior locus could not 
be attributed to random variability. Stepwise discrimi- 
nant function analysis revealed that responses from 
individual Ss could be classified according to experimen- 
tal conditions at a greater-than-chance level. Discrimina- 
tion was best for responses from left hemisphere loci. 
There was some commonality of discriminative EP 
components across Ss, specifically components late in 
the EP epoch. (French summary) —Journal summary. 

5477. Corner, M. A. & Kwee, P. (Netherlands Central 
Inst for Brain Research, Amsterdam) Cyclic EEG and 
motility patterns during sleep in restrained infant rats. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 41(1), 64-72. —Studied the spontaneous 
motility patterns of 60 2-3 wk old Wistar albino rats to 
examine any latent similarities between the rhythmic 
stereotyped behavior of birds and mammals. Results 
show that when restrained in a quasi-fetal position, Ss 
, remained for an extended period in a sleep-like state as 
judged by polygraphic criteria. Moreover, they became 
very difficult to arouse by sensory stimuli, and showed a 
level of spontaneous motility considerably higher than is 
normally found at this age during sleep. Phasic general- 
ized body movements, which are often quite stereotyped, 
occurred in trains at regular intervals, against a low 
background level of neck muscle tonus. The amplitude of 
the cortical EEG, especially in the delta band, was 
negatively correlated with the frequency of spontaneous 
motor burst activity, It is suggested that these REM-like 
“rapid body movements” in immature mammals may 
well represent a transitional stage between fetal behavior 
patterns and sleep motility in the adult organism. 
(French summary) (25 ref) —Journal summary. 
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5478. Cronly-Dillon, J. В. & Perry, С. W. (U 
Manchester, Inst of Science & Technology, England) 
Tubulin synthesis in developing rat visual cortex. 
Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 261(5561), 581-583. —In an 
experiment with Norwegian black hooded rats which 
investigated the possibility that the turnover of microtu- 
bular protein (tubulin) may be involved in plastic brain 
changes resulting from learning or early experience, 
results show significant changes in tubulin synthesis 
correlated with eye opening and lasting from this time to 
about 6 wks of age. It is suggested that this peak in 
tubulin synthesis, from eye opening to 6 wks after birth, 
may be correlated with a transient "critical period" in 
the visual cortex of increased plasticity and susceptibility 
to visual deprivation. 

5479. Cummins, J. T. & Morin, A. M. (VA Hosp, 
Addiction Research Lab, Sepulveda, CA) The release of 
glutamic acid from isolated brain tissues. Psychophar- 
macology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(4), 383-391. 
— Measured the glutamic acid and other primary amines 
released spontaneously and by electrical pulses from rat 
brain caudate and cortex by the fluorescamine method. 
Electrical pulses evoked a transient release of glutamic 
acid which was greater from caudate tissue. Both 
morphine and reserpine (30 and 10 mg/kg, respectively) 
in vivo, inhibited the spontaneous glutamic acid release 
but not the loss of glutamic acid due to pulses. The 
observed decrease in glutamic acid may reflect the action 
of morphine on an unknown cellular control mechanism. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5480. Finlay, Barbara L.; Schiller, Peter H. & Volman, 
Susan F. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology) Meridional 
differences in orientation sensitivity in monkey striate 
cortex. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(2), 350-352. 
—Determined whether there exists in the monkey a 
neurophysiological counterpart of the greater human 
sensitivity and discrimination for horizontal and vertical 
edges and gratings as opposed to diagonal ones. Data 
from 45 monkeys suggest that if meridional differences in 
orientation sensitivity exist in the monkey, they are not 
reflected in the properties of striate cortex neurons 
representing the visual field from 2? to 5? from the fovea. 

5481. Fischer, Roland. A dialog with Eccles, Ornstein 
and the Schwitzgebels. Journal of Altered States of 
Conciousness, 1975—76, Vol 2(3), 267-273. — Discusses 
The Understanding of the Brain, by J. C. Eccles, The 
Psychology of Consciousness, by R. E. Ornstein, and 
Psychotechnology: Electronic Control of Mind and Behav- 
ior, by R. L. and R. K. S. Schwitzgebel (Eds). It is 
concluded that the brain stem, limbic system, and 
neocortex, which radically differ in structure and 
chemistry, have replaced Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the concept of trinity with that of the “triune brain." 
Thus the 19th century dilemma of Darwin vs the Church 
is revived but in a new variation. —Journal abstract. 

5482. Gaillard, Jean-Michel & Tissot, Rene. (Clinique 
Psychiatrique de Bel-Air, Geneva, Switzerland) [Sleep in 
young adults studied through automatic analysis of 
records.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 41(1), 73-82. —Compared 
the results given by automatic analysis in a group of. 
normal Ss aged 20-29 yrs with the results of R. L. 
Williams et al (1974) for Ss of the same age. The 
comparison showed a clear difference in the total time of 
sleep for males and females. Regarding sleep stages, 
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Stage 3 was slightly overestimated and Stage 4 underesti- 
mated by automatic scoring compared with visual 
scoring, while there was no marked difference for the 
other маре». A larger number of stages were detected by 
the machine than by the human eye, which was probably 
due to the fact that the latter ni some transitions 
from one stage to another when they were not important 
with regard to the context. Thus, apart from some 
differences resulting from the definition of parameters, 
there was a very large ndence between visual 
and automatic results of sleep scoring. (21 ref) — English 


Muti 4 
5483. einen Apostolos P. (Johns Hopkins U 
Medical School) Functional properties of primary 
units probably 


afferent related to pain mechanisms in 
primate glabrous skin. Journal KA Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 3X1), 71-83. —Studied 536 high-thres- 


hold afferent units (345 A-delta and 191 C fiber 
units) and 90 low-threshold mechanoreceptive afferents 
selected from axons functionally isolated in fine fila- 
ments from the median and ulnar nerves of macaque 
eere y крон ОГ the units to mechanical and 
thermal. stimuli ЭРИН to the receptive fields їп the 
glabrous skin of the hand were examined. Results 
Suggest that there exists a rich diversity of response 
руки in high-threshold A-delta and C fiber units 
that these 2 groups might serve the dual sensation of 
paa during noxious mechanical or heat stimulation; 
‚ these dual sensations must be attributed to 


among mice in не 
ship to behavioral indices of striatal asymmetry. P 


Research, 1976, Vol 105(2), 362-364. — Tested 40 female 
CFI mice on 2 behavioral measures at а 2-wk interval, 
One group of 24 Ss was tested for side preferences and 
locomotor activity in a T maze and 
amphetamine induced (S07 
ат mine- (5. ip) т 

locomotor activity after ampheta: Sine’ Remit dean 


али significant inverse correlations between strength of 


manifestations of such asymmetry), — 
5485. Gramsbergen, qe 
lands) EEG development 
rats. Brain Research, 
ied the 


by fcedi 


. Durin recording. 3 behavioral states 

gushed Оша show ta е development tae 
amplitude EEG pattern, xen for the Ist behavioral 
state (starting around the Oth day in control rats) was 
delayed by 2-3 days in undernourished Ss. The 
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ment of higher frequencies was delayed by a few days as 
well. By the 18th day, however, EEG maturation had 
caught up. Although the EEG of undernourished Ss and 
controls was indistinguishable by visual analysis from 
that day, permanent abnormalities remained in the 
power spectra of the EEG from the sensorimotor cortex 
in undernourished Ss during the 2 other behavioral 
sales. The peak frequency shifted toward higher 
frequencies (2-4 Hz), whereas in normal Ss the peak 
frequencies of these power spectra remained at the 
lowest frequency (0.4 Hz). (39 ref) —Journal abstract, 
5486. Hedman, Leif R. Effects of attention 
distribution on auditory evoked potentials. Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1975, Vol 15(8), 31 p 
—Studied the waves of average evoked potentials (AEPs) 
for 20 18-30 yr old paid students with normal hearing. 50 
tones with intensity of 65 db SPL and a duration of 300 
msec were presented binaurally and at random intervals 
under 4 differing conditions, which altered the Ss’ degree 
of attention toward these stimuli. 
discrimination, 


es such as strategies and 
—Journal abstract. 
5487. 


‘traction. Average evoked poten 
ch stimuli were augmented under discrim- 
were in general diminished under differing 
Istraction as compared to rest, The 
^ N/2-P/3, and P/3-N/3 amplitudes fluctuated 
Systematically across conditions and in the same manner 
аз in à previous experiment employing pure tones. These 
erential alterations in wave amplitudes, but especially 
in the p/3 amplitude, were effects of strategies and 
dictio According to a process view of АЕР changes is 
iscussed, and a tentative process approach which seems 
to be appropriate to studying human selective attention 
is outlined, —Journal absiract, 
ants Hornby, John B. & Rose, James D. (Dartmouth 
) Responses of ma ca sinn neurons to 
mulation in the rat and 
ике of ions. Experimen- 
Mice 376. —Experi- 


ei 
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reflexive responses to nociceptive stimuli in the female 
rat. (33 ref) 

5489. Levy, Jerre. (U Pennsylvania) Cerebral laterali- 
zation and spatial ability. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 6(2) 171-188. Based on McGlone and W. 
Davidson's (see PA, Vol 50:10579) study of the relations 
between speech laterality, sex, spatial ability, and 
handedness in 79 Ss, the present study empirically 
deduced oe of 3 cerebral dominance genoty; 
who showed right or left ear superiority on a. verbal 
dichotic listening test and left or right field superiority on 
a tachistoscopic lateral field testof perceptual dominance. 
A hypothesis is offered relating direction of cerebral 
dominance, as defined by genotype, to degree of lateral 
specialization and perceptual ability, and a theoretical 

istribution of Ss according to spatial-perceptual ability 
and lateralization is derived, This distribution corre- 
sponds almost exactly with empirical data, thus confirm- 
ing the proposed correlation between lateralization and 
spatial-perceptual capacity. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5490. Liedgren, S. R. et al. (U Toronto, Canada) 
Representation of vestibular afferents in somatosenso- 
ry thalamic nuclei of the squirrel monkey (Saimiri 
sciureus). Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 
39(3), 601-612. —In 16 awake squirrel monkeys the 
thalamus was investigated for neuronal responses to 
vestibular, auditory, visual, PUREED ATH and extero- 
ceptive somatosensory stimulation, Units responding to 
electrical vestibular stimulation were found to be 
Scattered within thalamic nuclei receiving somatosensory 
afferents. Vestibular input converged with somatotopi- 
cally organized proprioceptive afferents on neurons in 
the nucleus ventralis posterior lateralis, pars oralis, as 
well as in the posterior portion of the caudal part of the 
same nucleus. (52 ref) 

5491. Marzi, С, A; Simoni, A. & di Stefano, M. (U 
Pisa, Inst di Fisiologia Umana, Italy) Lack of binocularly 
driven neurones in the Siamese cat's visual cortex does 
not prevent successful interocular transfer of visual 
form discriminations. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(2), 
353-357. 

5492. Miller, Inglis J. (Wake Forest U, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine) Taste bud distribution and regional 
responsiveness on the anterior tongue of the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 439-444, 

5493, Nicholas, Thomas; Galbraith, Gary & Lewis, 
Donald J. (U Southern California) Theta EEG activity 
and memory processes in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 489-492. —Rodent EEG theta 
activity recorded in the 30-min period after ECS 
treatment has previously been correlated with passive 
avoidance retention. In the present experiment 18 rats 
were trained and tested in an рин maze, thereb: 
avoiding the possible confounding of footshock-prod- 
uced EEG arousal. Results produced the same relation- 
ship between theta and retention, but since ECS was 
Biven 7 days after ранни it is concluded that theta 
Activity is not related only to memory consolidation. 
Patterns of theta during reinstatement were also found, to 
be more similar to the pattern recorded late in learning 
when the reinstatement took place in the original start 
box. Data support the notion of c nt amnesia, 
and the ба that ECS acts by ating the 
n y which is active at the time of ECS. (18 ref) 

abstract, EJ 
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5494. Niki, Hiroaki & Watanabe, Masataka. (U Tokyo 
Metropolitan Inst for Neurosciences, Japan) Cingulate 
unit activity and delayed response. in Research, 
1976, Vol 110(2), 381-386. —A previous study by the 
present authors (1976) demonstrated the existence of 2 
types of differential delay units in the prefrontal cortex, 
one DA was E on cue location and the other 
on the direction of the impendin гна one nt 
study determined vue suh fin ings can Poir be 
obtained in the cingulate cortex. Two monkeys were 
trained to perform 3 types of spatial tasks: right-left 
delayed reinforcement (DR), up-down DR, and delayed 

itional position discrimination using approximation 
procedures, After training, Ss were prepared for chronic 
recording with electrodes in both the right and left 
cingulate cortices. 97 of a total of 222 units in the 
anterior cingulate cortex showed differential changes for 
the 2 types of trials within a task (e.g., left vs right or u 
vs down). 66 units showed differential changes for the 
kinds of trials in relation to stimulus-response events, 
and 31 showed such changes during delay. Results 
support the existence in the cingulate cortex of the same 
2 types of differential delay units found in the prefrontal 
cortex. —L. Gorsey. 

5495. Perrotto, Richard S. & Scott, Thomas R. (U 
Delaware Inst for Neuroscience & Behavior) 
neural in the pons. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 
110(2), 283-300, — Analyzed 3rd-order neurons from the 
pontine taste area (PTA) in 37 male Wistar rats in 
accordance with the across-fiber pattern theory of 
guo neural coding. Wc neuron responses, evoked 

y chemical stimulation of the tongue, were recorded 
from the PTA of acute anesthetized Ss. PTA neurons 
were found to be broadly sensitive to stimuli representing 
the 4 putative basic taste qualities. Time course analyses 
indicated that stimuli which are shown to be alike in 
behavioral studies exhibit similar temporal response 
sequences. Correlations between all possible pairs of 
response patterns indicated that like-tasting chemicals 
elicit. similar profiles of activity across the un 

ulation, In certain of their response rties, PTA 
Dc were like those of the soli P ded (2nd- 
order); in other respects, they are similar to thalamic 
neurons (4th-order). It is concluded that the PTA is 
functionally as well as anatomically intermediate be- 
tween the solitary nucleus and thalamus in the taste 
processing chain. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5496. Phillipson, O. T. & Hom, A. S. (MRC 
Neurochemical Pharmacology Unit, Medical School, 
Cambridge, England) Substantia nigra of the rat 
contains 


a sensitive adenylate cyclase. 
Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 261(5559), 418-420. —Explored 
the hypothesis of a үстөгү! control mechanism, 
whereby dopamine (DA) released from dendritic varicos- 
ities on stimulation inhibits the firing of the DA neurons 
themselves, by looking for biochemical evidence of a DA 
response in the rat brain substantia nigra. Results 
provide direct support for the hypothesis of self-inhib- 
iion in a dopaminergic nucleus and suggest that 
antipsychotic drugs may exert at least a part of their 
t by interfering with this control! mechanism. (24 


5497. Ristanovié, D. (U Belgrade Medical School, 
Y ia) Basic averaged responses to patterned 
ктер n Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 2 A. 
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223-233. —Investigated the structure of the average 
occipitocortical potentials visually evoked by consecu- 
tive transitions from blank-field light stimulation of the 
retina to patterned stimulation, and from patterned light 
stimulation to blankfield stimulation. 

5498. Rossignol S. & Jones, Melvill. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Canada) Audio-spinal influence in man 
studied by the H-reflex and its possible role on rhythmic 
movements synchronized to sound. Electroencephalogra- 
phy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 41(1), 
83-92, —Investigated the time course of audio-spinal 
influences in man using the H-reflex technique and 
nonstartling sounds. It was found that in all 16 Ss (aged 
18-30 yrs) the sound potentiated the H-reflex at a central 
latency of 80 msec, the peak facilitation (185%) being 
attained at 110-130 msec. An habituation study showed 
a significant drop in peak facilitation after exposure to 10 
conditioning stimuli, but a constant increase of the H- 
reflex above control level even after 60 presentations. 
The time course of this audio-spinal facilitation. was 
superposed over the EMG events during hopping to a 
simplified musical stimulus. In this situation, landing 
occurred some 50 msec prior to the ON beat or stron, 
beat of the music. It is inferred that during synchronize: 
stereotyped movements to repetitive auditory stimuli, the 
motor events are timed to make the best use of a 
potential audio-spinal facilitation. (French summary) (30 
ref) —Journal summary, 

5499, Sakai, Kazuya & Cespuglio, Raymond. (U 
Claude-Bernard Faculté de Médecine, Lyon, France) 
Evidence for the of eye movement potentials 
during paradoxical sleep in cats. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 41(1), 3748, 
—Phasic activities related to eye movements in the dark 
in abducens nucleus (N.VI), lateral geniculate body 
(LGB), visual cortex, and lateral rectus muscle were 
analyzed in 18 cats with chronically implanted electrodes 
during waking and sleeping. N.VI waves, both during 
waking and sleeping, were multiphasic, and 2 distinct 
wave forms were noticed on either side of the pons. The 
N.VI waves кез cach ocular movement by 10-20 
msec. Both during waking and paradoxical sleep (PS), 
N,VI waves always preceded ioe occurring in. the 
LGB. During waking, eye movement potentials in LGB 
followed the onset of the N.VI wave with a long( > 60 
msec) and variable latency, but followed the end of the 
same wave with a rather constant delay (about 20 msec). 
During PS, 2 distinct populations of latency were 
Observed between onset of the pontine waves and that of 
LGB waves. The latency of one population was less than 
35 msec, and of the other more han 66 msec. (French 
summary) (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5500. Schmitt, Francis O.; Dev, Parvati & Smith, 
Barry H. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology, Neurosci- 
ences Research Program, Boston) Electrotonic process- 
ing of information by brain cells: Recent research 
augurs an important role for neuronal local circuits in 
higher brain function. Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 193(4248), 
114-120. — Discusses recent research on the neurological 
aspects of information processing, learning, and mem 
in an attempt to link concepts of теш act wit 
those of higher brain functions. Two significant c nges 
in concepts of information processing which have 
developed during the last 2 decades are identified: (a) the 

concept of the dynamic functional polarization of the 
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neuron, and (b) modification of the concept that 
transmission of information between neurons requires 
the propagation of "spike" action otentials, The 
anatomical evidence for the nature and distribution of 
neuronal local circuits in the nervous system is surveyed. 
Bioelectric mechanisms are discussed in relation to the 
special properties of local circuits, including dendroden- 

ritic synapses, synaptic sensitivity, electrotonic cou- 
pling, and field effects. Intraneuronal and interneuronal 
transport of various types of substances suggests that the 
biochemical and the bioelectrical parameters are func- 
tionally interwoven. Through such interactions, neuronal 
local circuits, with their distinctive properties, may play 
an essential role in higher brain function. —/ournal 
summary. 

5501. Sherk, Helen & Stryker, Michael P. (Massachu- 
setts Inst of Technology) Quantitative study of cortical 
orientation selectivity in visually inexperienced kitten. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 39(1), 63-70. 
—Made extracellular recordings from 98 single units in 
the visual cortices of 6 kittens deprived of experience 
with pattern vision by binocular lid suture. 90 units 
responded selectively to the orientation of a moving bar 
stimulus. Cells in the visually inexperienced Ss were 
similar in their degree of selectivity for orientation to 
cells tested in adult cats. About half the cells responded 
to both directions of stimulus motion at the optimal 
orientation. Most of those responding to only one 
direction of motion were considered orientation rather 
than direction selective because they responded more 
strongly or more selectively to a moving bar than to a 
moving spot. Cells were organized within the cortex in a 
pattern similar to that in adult cats, with cells in one 
column selective for the same orientation, and adjacent 
columns having similar preferred orientations. It is 
concluded that selectivity for stimulus orientation in the 
cats visual cortex is innately determined. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5502. Tjioe, Sarah A.; Manian, Albert A. & O'Neill, 
John J. (Ohio State U MedicalColl) Effects of superox- 
ide dismutase on the auto-oxidation of 7,8-dihydroxy- 
chlorpromazine in the presence of rat brain mitochond- 
ria. Ps) 'chopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(4), 
373-381. . —18-Dihydroxychlorpromazine | (7,8-diOH- 
CPZ), which has been found in the urine of schizophren- 
Xs on chlorpromazine therapy, is known to undergo 
auto-oxidation when exposed to air. Hydrogen peroxide 
is formed during this process, and the amount formed 
can be calculated from the amount of oxygen produced 
upon the addition of catalase. In the presence of 
superoxide dismutase, the rate of oxidation of the CPZ 
metabolite was accelerated, accompanied by an in- 
creased production of hydrogen peroxide. When similar 
incubations were carried out with rat brain mitochondria 
Prorat hydrogen peroxide production was no longer 
Ан The implications of this finding with regard 

in vivo hydrogen peroxide production during the auto- 
oxidation of 7,8-diOH-CPZ are discussed. (15 ref) 
таша: 

‚3303. Wilson, J. R. & Sherman, S. Murray. (U 
Virginia Medical School) Receptive-field Шаны tics 
neurons in s EUH cortex: Changes with visual 

eccentricity. ournal of Neurophysi 
1976(Мау), Vol 39(3), 512-533. cen ihe Urea 
icid properties of 214 neurons from cat striate cortex 
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suggest that simple and complex cells analyze different 
aspects of a visual stimulus. A hypothesis is provided 
which suggests that simple cells analyze input typically 
from one (or a few) geniculate neurons, while complex 
cells receive input from a larger region of geniculate 
neurons. (49 ref) 
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5504. Adamich, Marina; Laris, Philip C. & Sweeney, 
Beatrice M. (U California, Santa Barbara) In vivo 
evidence for a circadian rhythm in membranes of 
Gonyaulax. Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 261(5561), 583-585. 

-Investigation of rhythmic changes in the membranes 
of Gonyaulax polyedra, a unicellular organism, suggest a 
temporal reorganization of one of the membranes with a 
circadian time period of 24 hrs and that membrane 
oscillations are involved in biological clock phenomena. 
It is suggested further that a circadian rhythm in 
membrane temporal reorganization could account for 
the large discrepancies in permeability data between 
laboratories. 

5505. Bassett, J. R. & Cairncross, K. D. (Macquarie U, 
School of Biological Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) 
Endogenous levels of catecholamines in the rat myocar- 
dium following exposure to stress. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Јап), Vol 4(1), 35-38. 
—Following exposure of male CSF rats to irregular 
signaled footshock from which they could escape, the 
endogenous level of norepinephrine in the myocardium 
was significantly reduced. In atria the depletion of 
endogenous norepinephrine was significant following 1 
day of stress. This significant depletion was maintained 
following 4 days of stress but began to return towards 
control levels by Day 10. A similar, but less pronounced, 
pattern was seen with the ventricles. Little if any 
epinephrine was detected in both control and stress atria 
and ventricles. From the results presented it is postulated 
that irregular signaled footshock results in an inhibition 
of neuronal uptake. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5506. Bassett, J. R. & Cairncross, K. D. (Macquarie U 
School of Biological Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) 
Effect of stress on the uptake of ?H-norepinephrine into 
rat myocardium. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Jan) Vol 4(1), 39-44. —Spontaneously beating 
atria from male CSF rats previously exposed to irregular, 
signaled footshock were incubated with *H-norepineph- 
rine. A significant reduction in the uptake and retention 
of radioactivity was found in the atria from stressed Ss 
compared with unstressed controls. A kinetic study of 
the uptake process in both the stressed and control 
groups showed a similar K, value but a significant- 
y different Уш. It is concluded that the enhanced 
myocardial sensitivity to catecholamines previously re- 
ported can be explained in part, on the basis of 
an inhibition of neuronal uptake. (17 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

5507. Bassett, J. R. & Cairncross, K. D. (Macquarie U 
School of Biological Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) 
Myocardial sensitivity to catecholamines following 
exposure of rats to irregular, signalled footshock. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
4(1), 27-33. — Driven atrial strips removed from stressed 
male CSF rats were found to exhibit an enhanced 
Sensitivity to both norepinephrine and epinephrine 
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compared to results in controls. These Ss had previously 
been subjected to irregular foot shock associated with a 
warning signal, a situation producing a high plasma 
steroid level. The enhanced myocardial sensitivity to 
both catecholamines was observed in naive Ss subjected 
to a single stress period, and persisted unchanged in Ss 
stressed daily over a 28-day period. The hypersensitivity 
of the myocardium observed immediately after stress was 
maintained for at least 24 hrs, whereas the circulating 
steroid level had returned to control values within 3 hrs. 
In Ss subjected to regular stress without a warning signal, 
à situation producing a much lower steroid level, no 
enhanced myocardial sensitivity was observed. While the 
etiology of the phenomenon of enhanced myocardial 
sensitivity to catecholamines is not entirely understood, 
the evidence presented suggests that it may be related to 
the extreme elevation of circulating glucocorticoids. The 
sensitivity of the vas deferens, however, was unaltered 
even though the Ss were subjected to the stressor 
producing a = plasma steroid level. This apparent 
gearen of the stress induced sensitivity change is 

iscussed on the basis of receptor differences. (51 ref) 

Journal abstract. 

5508. Bliss, Virginia L. & Heppner, Frank H. (U 
Rhode Island) Circadian activity rhythm influenced by 
near zero ic field. Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 
261(5559), 411-412. — Experimental results demonstrate 
that the circadian rhythm of the house sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) may be entrained by a cycle of change in the 
intensity of the vertical components of the Earth's 
magnetic field. The magnetic field seems to act as a weak 
Zeitgeber compared with the effect of light. House 
sparrows, however, show a strong degree of synchroniza- 
tion with a light cycle. It is suggested that the ability to 
be influenced by a ксы sers ns ree field may be 
species specific, or it may influence only such parameters 
as circadian rhythms and navigation. (19 ref) 

5509. Brake, Stephen C.; Burdette, David R. & Amsel, 
Abram. (U Texas, Austin) Plasma corticosterone levels 
in the rat following discrete-trial discrimination or a 
single extinction trial. Physiological — Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 180-184. —In 2 experiments, a total 
of 95 male Holtzman rats received either successive 
discrimination training or continuous reward in a 
straight alley with a 24-hr intertrial interval. Plasma 
corticosterone levels (PCLs) were determined after 
moderate (18 trials) and extended (46 trials) acquisition 
in Exp I and after 20 trials in Exp II. Increases in PCLs 
following nonreward in the discrimination groups or in 
Ss previously given 45 continuous reward trials were not 
significant relative to 2 control groups. Results fail to 
support the proposal that the pituitary-adrenal system is 
sensitive to downward reinforcement shifts (frustration 
effects) under widely spaced trials. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5510. Cohen, Harvey D.; Rosen, Raymond С. & 
Goldstein, Leonide. (Midwest Research Inst, Kansas 
City, MO) Electroencephalographic laterality changes 
during human sexual orgasm. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 5(3), 189-199. — Recorded left 
and right parietal EEGs while 4 males and 3 females 
aged 21-32 yrs experienced sexual climax through self- 
sumulation. EEG data were quantified by continuous 
cumulated measurements of the integrated areas of EEG 


recording during successive l-sec epochs. In 8 of 12 
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experiments, this measure revealed a statistically signifi- 
cant change in laterality. Controlled replications with 2 
of the original Ss obviated the possibility that 2 potential 
sources of artifact (hand used for masturbation and gross 
body movements) accounted for the changes. While 
previous research has focused on vasomotor and myo- 
tonic indices of sexual response, this study demonstrates 
the significance of brain phenomena in sexual orgasm. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5511. Dixon, Linda K. & Van Mayeda, Douglas. (U 
Colorado, Denver) Effects of floor textures on open- 
field behavior in selected lines of mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 87-92. —80 mice represent- 
ing the 22nd generation of selection (from hybrid crosses 
of C57BL and BALB/CJ strains) for high and low open- 
field activity were tested on 4 different floor textures: 
soil, bedding, metal, and astroturf. Members of both 
groups were most active on soil and least active on the 
metal floor surface. Although floor texture significantly 
affected activity level, rank order of the high and low 
selected groups was maintained. In general, defecation 
Scores were negatively correlated with activity. —Journal 
abstract. 

5512. Eleftheriou, Basil E.; Elias, Merrill F.; Cherry, 
Chris & Lucas, Linda A, (Jackson Lab, Bar Harbor, ME) 
Relationship of wheel-running activity to post-wheel 
running plasma testosterone and corticosterone levels: 
A behavior-genetic analysis. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 431-438. —Adult males of recom- 
binant inbred strains of mice, their progenitor strains, 
and reciprocal Е; hybrids were compared with regard to 
wheel-running activity, The resulting strain distribution 
pattern (SDP), backcross data, and testing with congenic 
lines suggested a genetic model with a major locus for 
wheel-running. Correlations of the SDP for wheel-run- 
ning and SDPs for testosterone and corticosterone levels 
determined immediately after testing were low and 
nonsignificant, Thus, ail 3 phenotypic traits measured 
exhibited genetic variation, but variation in wheel- 
running was eb um to variation in corticosterone and 
testosterone levels following a wheel-running experi ү 
(44 ref) —Journal abstract. g MM 

5513. Engel, Bernard T.; Gottlieb, Sheldon H. & 
Hayhurst, Viola F. (Baltimore City Hosp, Gerontology 
Research Ctr, MD) Tonic and phasic relationships 
between heart rate and somato-motor activity in 
monkeys. Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 
288-295. —Heart rate (HR) and somato-motor activity 
were measured in 3 male adolescent monkeys (Macaca 
mulatta) during sessions when the animals were operant- 
ly conditoned to slow and to speed HR. Tonic (baseline) 
levels of HR were independent of Somato-motor activity 
Phasic changes of HR during conditioning were variably 
coupled with phasic changes in activity. The discrimina- 
tive cues which signalled the Operant contingencies 
reliably elicited cardiac operants and somato-motor 
responses. Monotonic trends in cardiac phasic activity 
generally were independent of phasic responses in 
somato-motor activity. Short-term phasic responses in 
HR often were correlated with short-term phasic 
responses in somato-motor responses. Findings indi 
that the relationship of HR [eee s В 
depends upon temporal adjustments within Biven condi- 
tions and stages of training, and upon particular 
adjustments within each animal. It is conclud that HR 
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and somato-motor activity are variably coupled but that 
conditioned HR responses are not necessarily caused by 
somato-motor responses. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5514. Friedman, Richard & Iwai, Junichi. (Brookhaven 
National Lab, Upton, NY) Genetic predisposition and 
stress-induced hypertension. Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 
193(4248), 161-162. —Reports that when chronically 
exposed to an approach-avoidance conflict, inbred 
Sprague-Dawley rats with a genetic susceptibility to 
hypertension showed persistent elevations in systolic 
blood pressure, but Ss with a genetic resistance to 
hypertension did not. Data indicate that psychic stress is 
selectively efficacious in producing hypertensive effects 
depending on genetic predisposition of the animal. 
—Journal abstract. 

5515. Gaito, John. (York U, Downsview, Canada) An 
attempt to identify the interanimal retardation factor in 
the kindling effect by thin layer chromatography. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol.7(2), 
208-210. —Used various solvents and chromatographic 
plates in thin layer chromatography in an attempt to 
determine unique patterns resulting during the kindling 


process. Five experiments were conducted with 12 
Sprague-Dawley and 6 Wistar rats. Patterns were the 
same for nonstimulated controls and for Ss at various 


points of behavioral changes. —Journal abstract. 

5516. Hofer, Myron A. (Montefiore Hosp & Medical 
Ctr, Bronx, NY) The organization of Sleep and wakeful- 
ness after maternal separation in young rats. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 189-205. 
—Studied Wistar-derived rats 2 wks old before and after 
24 hrs of maternal absence. This experience produced an 
increase in time spent awake, a reduction in time spent in 
paradoxical sleep (PS), and an increased frequency- of 
state transitions with more frequent and shorter periods 
of both slow-wave sleep (SWS) and PS. Body movements 
were increased and nonnutritive sucking decreased 
during PS after separation. Other aspects of sleep 
organization were relatively stable: the pattern of 
probability of direction of state transitions, the integra- 
tion of the physiological and behavioral determinants of 
State, the pattern and amount of nonnutritive sucking, 
and the underlying PS cycle period. These findings, and 
the results of 2 control experiments, suggest that some 
aspects of the prolonged absence of the mother produce 
a shift in the infant's central neutral state regulation 
through processes yet to be understood. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5517. Hoppenbrouwers, Toke & Sterman, M. B. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Development of sleep state 
patterns іп the kitten. Experimental Neurology; 
1975(Dec), Vol 49(3), 822-838. —Evaluated the matura- 
tion of sleep in 19 kittens from birth to 6 wks of age in 
terms of the emergence of temporal concordance 
between defining physiological parameters. Periodicity 
of the earliest alternation of states, the REM-NREM, or 

basic test activity cycle,” was traced. Parameters 
Studied included EEG, eye movements, neck EMG, 
gross motor activity, and respiration patterns. Ss were 
monitored in isolation for periods of 2-6 hrs. The most 
outstanding feature of polygfaphic data between birth 
and 4 wks of age was the gradual coalescence of initially 
discordant physiological measures of sleep state. Prior to 
3 wks of age, polygraphic patterns differed significantly 
individual 


from those of the adult cat, indicating that 
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rates of maturation existed for each physiological system 
measured. Detectable cycles were clearly shorter than 
those observed in the adult cat. Findings suggest that 
developmental assessment of polygraphic pattern con- 
cordance might be a more useful index of sleep state 
maturation than evaluation based upon attempted 
comparisons with stable adult patterns. The maturation 
of a basic rest activity cycle may begin during gestation 
and be disrupted by the transition to extrauterine Ше. A 
postnatal period of 3-6 wks is required for maturation of 
sensorimotor and respiratory functions in the completion 
of this state. It is proposed that from this time to 
approximately 3 mo of age, forebrain maturation and 
environmental influences progressively mediate a mature 
sleep-wake cycle which is superimposed upon this basic 
level of organization. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5518. Jones, M. D. (U Sussex School of Biological 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Persistence in continuous 
light of a circadian rhythm in the mosquito Culex 
pipiens fatigans Wied. Nature, 1976(Jun), Vol 261(5560), 
491-492. —Notes that, in Diptera, behavioral rhythms 
seem to be damped out by constant light. Prior to the 
present experiments, the only known exception among 
Diptera was Aedes aegypti, in which the flight activity 
rhythm persists weakly in constant light. The present 
results show that circadian flight activity also persists in 
constant light in the mosquito C. p. fatigans. 

5519. Kraly, F. Scott & Blass, Elliott M. (New York 
Hosp-Cornell Medical Ctr, White Plains) Mechanisms 


for enhanced feeding in the cold in rats. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
90(7), 714-726. —The effect of environmental cold upon 
feeding, food-motivated behavior, and gastric clearance 
of food was studied in 36 female Sherman rats in 4 
experiments. Ss ate liquid diet in either a 5 or 22° C 
ambient temperature (T4) following (a) 24-hr food 
deprivation at T4 of either 5 or 22° C or (b) 0- or 48-hr 
food deprivation at Т, 22° C. Ss ate more at 5 than at 
22° C regardless of the ambient temperature during 
deprivation. Ss increased feeding in the cold by increas- 
ing meal frequency but not meal size. Cold (3° C) also 
enhanced the urge to eat. Ss barpressed for food more 
often in the cold on a VI 30-sec schedule when gastric 
clearance of food was prevented by a pyloric noose and 
when food cleared from the stomach normally. Quinine 
adulteration of food suppressed food intake only in the 
22° C. Cold (5° C) enhanced gastric clearance of liquid 
food within 20 min of ingestion. Results support the view 
that the peripheral sensation of cold is an adequate 
stimulus for feeding and that cold Т, can stimulate 
feeding directly by increasing the urge to eat and 
indirectly, secondary to increased gastric clearance. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5520. McBride, W. J.; Hingtgen, J. N. & Aprison, M. 
H. (Indiana U Medical School, Section of Basic Neural 
Sciences, Indianapolis) Neurochemical correlates of 
behavior: VIII. Levels of amino acids in four areas of the 
brain of the rat during drug-induced behavioral excita- 
tion. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 4(1), 53-57. —Determined levels of y-aminobutyric 
acid (GABA) aspartate, glutamate, glycine, and alamine 
in telencephalon, diencephalon-mesencephalon, cerebel- 
lum, and pons-medulla oblongata of male Wistar rats 
killed during a period of drug-induced behavioral 
excitation. Behavioral excitation was obtained in 9 Ss 
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working on a Sidman shock-avoidance schedule follow- 
ing administration of 2 mg/kg tetrabenazine (TBZ) 18 hr 
after iproniazid (50 mg/kg) pretreatment. When com- 
pared to 6 trained Ss working on the avoidance schedule 
but receiving no drugs, the excited Ss had increased 
levels of GABA in the telencephalon and diencephalon- 
mesencephalon, decreased levels of aspartate in all 4 
brain areas, and a lower content of glycine in the pons- 
medulla region. The changes in the levels of aspartate in 
all areas of the brain, САВА in the dience; halon- 
mesencephalon, and glycine in the pons-medulla were 
significantly correlated with the degree of excitation. It 
was observed that avoidance training alone produced 
increases in the levels of 4 amino acids: aspartate in 
telencephalon and cerebellum, GABA in cerebellum, 
and glycine and glutamate in the pons-medulla. The 
injection of iproniazid alone, iproniazid followed by 
TBZ, or saline into 26 naive Ss had little effect on the 
levels of the 5 amino acids. Data are discussed in terms 
of aspartate and GABA interacting as neurotransmitters 
with cholinergic and catecholaminergic and/or seroto- 
nergic neurons to produce the behavioral excitation. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5521. McCanne, Thomas R. & Sandman, Curt A. 
(Northern Illinois U) Human operant heart rate condi- 
tioning: The importance of individual differences. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 587-601. 
—Respiratory, somatic-muscular, and CNS responses 
have all been suggested as possible mediators of operant 
heart rate changes. A review of studies concerned with 
each proposed mediator indicates that such responses 
can mediate heart rate change, but no studies have 
demonstrated the necessity for such mediation. Current 
hypotheses concerning mediating variables appear to 
oversimplify the complex interactions of autonomic and 
CNS modalities. A review of research on physiological 
patterns of response during stress, classical conditioning, 
and avoidance conditioning indicates that there are 
considerable individual differences in automatic and 
CNS responses during those tasks. It is suggested that 
individual differences in physiological responding, also 
occur during operant heart rate conditioning and that E's 
should utilize such differences in constructing models of. 
events that might mediate operant heart rate changes. 
(2% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

5522. Padeh, B. & Soller, M. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat 
Gan, Israel) Genetic and environmental correlations 
between brain weight and maze learning in inbred 
strains of mice and their F hybrids. Behavior Genetics, 
1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 31-41. —The relationships among 
body weight, cerebellum weight, cerebrum weight, maze- 
learning ability in a double T maze, and discrimination 
learning in a Y maze were studied in 131 SWR, BALB/, 
Swiss NZ and TO, and Swiss I and II strains of male 
albino mice from 14 genotypic groups: 5 inbred groups 
and 9 groups of crossbred offspring. Intra- and inter- 
group correlations were computed between all possible 
pairs of the anatomical and behavioral traits. A signifi- 
cant difference between the intra- and intergroup 
correlations for any pair of variables was taken to 
indicate the presence of a genetic correlation between the 
2 variables. Positive genetic correlations were indicated 
between T-maze learning ability and Y-maze learning 
ability, between body weight and T-maze learning 
ability, and possibly between body weight and both 
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cerebellum and cerebrum weight and between cerebrum 
weight and T-maze learning ability. Negative genetic 
correlations were indicated between cerebellum weight 
and running time in both mazes and between total 
number of successes in the Y maze and Y-maze running 
time. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. Т 

5523. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins Hosp, Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Baltimore, MD) Artifactual seven- 
day cycles in spontaneous activity in wild rodents and 
squirrel monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 90(6), 572-583. —Found 7- 
day cycles їп spontaneous activity in wild animals 
(recently trapped Norway rats, chipmunks, ground 
squirrels, and squirrel monkeys) but not in tame 
domesticated animals (laboratory Norway rats and 
hamsters). This cycle turned out to be a function of 
emotional reaction of the wild animals to hitherto 
overlooked slight differences in activities of relevant 
human beings between weekdays and weekends. Elimi- 
nation of ability of wild animals to react to slight 
environment differences by blinding or deafening abol- 
ished the 7-day cycles. No definite evidence has been 
found for the presence of inherent 7-day cycles in 
animals or man. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5524. Schwartz, R.; Sackler, A. M. & Weltman, A. S. 
(New York U Medical Ctr, Millhauser Lab) Some 
adrenal correlates of aggression in isolated female 
mice. Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 1-9. — Tested 
the effects of a 23-wk isolation period on 46 female CFW 
mice by introducing a naive brown female mouse into 
the S's home cage on a weekly basis. Total leucocyte 
counts were obtained at 8 and 14 wks of isolation. The 
ед of leucopenia was used as an index of 
elevated adrenocortical activity. After 23 wks of isolation 
all Ss were sacrificed, plasma was collected for corticos- 
terone assay, and paired adrenals were used to assay 
catecholamine levels. On the basis of the frequency 
and/or the absence of fighting, Ss were Segregated into 
groups of 22 fighters and 17 nonfighters. Data show that 
elevated sympathetic-adrenal activity was positively 
correlated with aggression and that elevated adrenocorti- 
cal activity was negatively correlated with aggression. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5525. Selmanoff, Michael K.; Maxson, Stephen C. & 
Ginsburg, Benson E. (U California Medical Reproduc- 
tive mac eles Lab, San Francisco) Chromosomal 
determinants of intermale aggressive behavior in 
inbred mice. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 
53-69. —Investigated a behavioral genetic system іп 
which the Y chromosome of DBA/l/Bg mice makes an 
incremental contribution to the adult aggression of 
BIODIF, hybrid mice. In the present study, crosses with 
С57ВІ./10/Вр, C57BL/6/Bg, amd DBA/2/Bg strains 
(N — 84 pairs) identified a minimum of 1 incremental 
and | decremental (suppressor) Benetic factor (in 
addition to the Y chromosome) which are autosomal and 
which affect the expression of adult intermale aggression 
in these strains. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5526. Smotherman, William P.; Hennessy, John W.& 
Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U Medical School) Plasma 
corticosterone levels during recovery from LiC1 prod- 
uced taste aversions. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 
16(4), 401-412. —In 2 experiments, 53 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats drank sweetened milk while in à nonde- 
prived state. After 5 presentations, the milk was paired 
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with LiCl. In Exp I plasma levels of corticosterone were 
determined on the Ist day of recovery after flavor 
toxicosis. Under these nondeprived conditions, Ss 
avoided ingesting the sweetened milk. This avoidance 
behavior was not accompanied by an activation of the 
pituitary-adrenal system. In Exp II, following the flavor- 
toxicosis pairing, Ss were deprived chronically of food 
and water and thus "forced" to ingest milk that had 
earlier been paired with LiCl. Forcing Ss to ingest the 
sweetened milk led to increased levels of plasma 
corticosterone. Results demonstrate the task generality 
of pituitary-adrenal activation during avoidance re- 
sponding. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5527. Stern, Judith M. & Levin, Robert. (Rutgers 
State U) Food availability as a determinant of the rats' 
circadian rhythm in maternal behavior. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 137-148. - Attempt- 
ed to determine whether environmental factors other 
than light would alter the daily periodicity in the rat's 
maternal behavior and whether such a change in the 
dam's behavior pattern would in turn alter the pattern of 
her sucklings’ milk intake. Ss were female Sprague- 
Dawley rats and their offspring after mating with Long- 
Evans males. Exp I determined the daily pattern of litter 
weight gain (which presumably reflects milk intake) 
displayed by young reared by dams fed and watered 
either ad lib (Group C), only during the day (Group D), 
or only at night (Group N). Exp II compared nocturnal 
and diurnal frequency of maternal behavior in Groups 
C, D, and N. The pattern of both litter weight gain and 
maternal behavior was observed to be diurnal in Groups 
un N and nocturnal in Group D. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5528. Tiplady, B.; Killian, J. J. & Mandel, P. (CNRS 
Ctr de Neurochimie, Cedex, France) Tyrosine hydroxy- 
lase in various brain regions of three strains of mice 
differing in spontaneous activity, learning ability, and 
emotionality. Life Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 18(10), 
1065-1070. — Measured tyrosine hydroxylase in brains 
in 3 inbred strains of male mice: DBA/2J, CS7BL/6J, 
and BALB/cJ. Compared to C57BL/6J, DBA/2J 
showed a higher enzyme activity in hypothalamus, a 
lower activity in pons-medulla, and no significant 
changes in cortex or striatum. BALB/cJ showed a higher 
level of activity in all regions studied (striatum, pons- 
medulla, and hypothalamus). No effect of isolation or of 
social „dominance position were noted on the enzyme 
ed in C57BL/6J or BALB/cJ Ss. (27 ref) —Journal 

stract, 

5529. Ursin, R. et al. (U Bergen, Inst of Physiology, 
Norway) Effects on sleep of restricted sleep: A cat case 
Study. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiolo- 
D 1976(7ш), Vol 41(1), 96-101. —One male cát was 
adapted to different Schedules of restricted sleep. S was 
allowed to sleep during à certain number of hours per 
day. During the rest of the 24-hr period, wakefulness was 
enforced by means of a treadmill. The following 
Schedules of restricted sleep were run: 12 hrs sleep-12 hrs 
treadmill (128-12T), 85-16Т, 4S 20T. The S was also 
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sleep (DSWS) and REM sleep percentages increased. 
The length of the DSWS and REM sleep episodes 
increased with decreasing sleep time, as did sleep cycle 
length. (French summary) —Journal summary. 

5530. Watanabe, Takao K. & Anderson, Wyatt W. 
(National Inst of Genetics, Misima, Japan) Selection for 
geotaxis in Drosophila melanogaster: Heritability, de- 
gree of dominance, and correlated responses to 
selection. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 71-86. 
— Demonstrated, with a natural population of Drosophi- 
la, that it was initially almost neutral to gravity and 
responded to both positive and negative selection with a 
realized heritability of 0.13. Geotactic scores of hybrids 
in Generations 6 and 9 were not significantly different 
from midparent values, while scores of hybrids in 
Generation 10 deviated significantly in the direction of 
positive geotaxis. (23 ref) 


Psychophysiology 


5531. Bernal, Guillermo & Berger, Seymour M. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Vicarious eyelid conditioning. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
34(1), 62-68. —Attempted to demonstrate that elicited 
EMG reactions in observers may become conditioned to 
environmental events during the observation of a 
modeling sequence. 72 undergraduates were shown a 
videotape of a model in a simulated direct eyelid 
discriminative conditioning situation involving adapta- 
tion, acquisition, and extinction trials. Various EMG 
measures were obtained to determine the occurrence of 
vicarious instigation and conditioning. Results demon- 
strate vicarious EMG eyelid responses during acquisition 
and discriminative conditioning of these responses. Also, 
the motor reactions were found to be localized to specific 
muscular activity rather than a result of general arousal. 
Some theoretical and clinical implications of these 
findings are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

5532. Biro, Viliam & Sebej, Frantisek. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Some relationships between 
ROR projective technique and bioelectrical skin reactiv- 
ity. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), 287-293. —25 
graduates of a middle industrial school ages 18.0-20.3 yrs 
were (a) exposed to a series of acoustic stimuli of 70 db 
and 1,000 Hz and (b) simultaneously required to quickly 
and accurately trace a 6-point star using a mirror- 
drawing technique. Bioelectric skin reactivity (BSR) was 
recorded during the experiment and the Rorschach was 
administered afterward. Relationships were found be- 
tween experienced kinesthesis on the Rorschach and the 
BSR. Also, an enhanced activation manifested in BSR 
Measures was related to an increased percentage of 
whole (G) responses on the Rorschach. Findings also 
show that under conditions of sensorimotor load, 
introverted Ss appeared to be less stressful and more 
adaptive. Results support the diagnostic use of the 
Rorschach, and point to the differentiating capacity of 
BSR methods in personality research. (Russian & Slovak 
summaries) (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5533. Ciofu, Ioan. [Comportamentul simulat: 
Cercetări psihofiziologice experimentale. (Simulated 
behavior: Psychophysiological research.).] (Romn) Bu- 
charest, Romania: Editura Academiei Republicii Social- 
iste România, 1974. 84 p. —Investigated the effect of 
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simulated behavior (a verbal lie) on covert emotional 
responses in 2 experiments. Analysis of data from a 
verbal spectrogram and a spectro-phono-EKG showed 
successful prediction of simulated behavior. It is suggest- 
ed that the procedures and instruments used may be 
adapted to the needs of simulation detection in law or 
medical practice. 

5534. Clarke, Alex M. et al. (U Wollongong, Austra- 
lia) Expectancy effects in a psychophysiological experi- 
ment. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
137-144. —Studied the effect of the E's expectations 
about experimental outcomes on 2 physiological varia- 
bles (EMG and EEG) using a tendon tap stimulus to 
elicit a phasic stretch reflex. Es were 4 male and 2 female 
3rd-yr undergraduates each of whom was assigned 4 
same-sex Ss (Ist-yr undergraduates) E's and S's per- 
ceived locus of control scores (Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale) were incorporated into the design to test 
their relevance as a mediating variables. Immediately 
after the presentation of the tendon tap stimulus, S's 
EEG alpha measures were more biased in the direction 
of the E's expectations when Es and Ss were similar in 
their scores on the locus of control scale. Biasing effects 
on EEG alpha measures in the direction of E's 
expectations were found early in the experimental 
session where Ss or their E's scored as internally 
controlled. The EMG measures increased or decreased 
in the direction of the E's expectations when Ss were 
internally controlled, but there was a reversal of the 
direction of the E's expectations with Ss who scored as 
externally controlled so that no significant E expectancy 
effect was observed. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5535. Davidson, Richard J.; Schwartz, Gary E.; 
Pugash, Eric & Bromfield, Edward. (Harvard U) Sex 
differences in patterns of EEG asymmetry. Biological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 119-138. — Reports 3 
studies showing sex differences іп EEG asymmetry 
during self-generated cognitive and affective tasks. In 
Exp I, bilateral EEG, quantified for alpha on-line, was 
recorded from 9 male and 5 female right-handed 
undergraduates while they either whistled, sang, or 
recited lyrics of familiar songs. Results reveal significant 
asymmetry between the whistle and talk conditions only 
for Ss with no familial left-handedness and, within this 
group, only for females and not for males. In Exp II, 
bilateral EEG was recorded while 12 male and 8 female 
right-handed Ss (with no familial left-handedness) self- 
induced covert affective and nonaffective states. Results 
reveal significantly greater relative right-hemisphere 
activation during emotion vs nonemotion trials only in 
females. Exp III, with 10 males and 10 females, tested the 
hypothesis that females show greater percent time 
asymmetry than males during biofeedback training for 
symmetrical and asymmetrical EEG patterns. Results 
confirm this prediction and indicate that females provide 
neuropsychological support for the hypothesis of greater 
bilateral flexibility in females during self-generation 
tasks. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5536. de Swart, J. H. & Das-Smaal, E. A. (Free U, 
Lab for Experimental Psychology, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Relationship between SCR, heart rate and 
information processing. Biological ^ Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 41-49. —Investigated the relation- 
Ship between the amount of information processing in 
concept learning (CL) and autonomic physiological 
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activity as measured by skin conductance response 
(SCR), and heart rate (HR), using 20 college freshmen. 
Two conceptual rules were used: a conjunctive and an 
inclusive disjunctive concept. Results indicate that the 
SCR rose with increasing amount of information 
processing at the feedback during CL and that SCR 
increased with increasing difficulty of the conceptual 
rule, HR appeared not to vary with amount of informa- 
tion processing, nor with type of concept. In the 
conjunctive series, however, there was a significant 
difference between HR at stimulus presentation and HR 
at feedback. —Journal abstract. 

5537. Degood, Douglas E. & Valle, Ronald S. (U 
Pittsburgh) A state-trait analysis of alpha density and 
personality variables in a normal population. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 624-631. —In 
Study 1, eyes-open and eyes-closed percentage time 
resting alpha in 40 normal male college students was 
correlated positively with psychological test scores (e.g., 
the Introversion-Extraversion scale of the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory, the Personality Research Form— 
Form А, and Rotters Internal-External Control 
Scale) that reflected greater energy, feelings of confi- 
dence and control, and lesser social inhibition. Study 2, 
with 24 Ss from Study 1 and 36 male and female 
undergraduates, was consistent with Study 1 in that 
alpha density was related inversely to а projective 
measure of maladjustment as well as measures of state 
and trait anxiety in complete Sentences Blank test and 
the State Trait Anxiety Inventory. The effects of visual 
stimulation on the size of the relationship between alpha 
and psychological trait measures suggest that this is a 
highly unstable relationship likely to appear only when 
experimental arrangements maximize the congruency 
between psychological states and traits. Finally, it is 
Suggested that the application of a state-trait rationale to 
ape phenomenon st be useful to organize the 
relationship between p ysiological and psychological 
variables and could serve as a starting point for 
conceptualizing the potential effects of biofeedback 
applications. (41 ref) —Journal summary. 

5538. Edwards, John A. & Siddle, David A. (U 
Southampton, England) Dishabituation of the electro- 
dermal orienting response following decay of sensitiza- 
tion. Biological Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 19-28. 
— Tested the basic Proposition that "dishabituation" 
results from an independent, superimposed process of 
excitation and not from disruption of the habituation 
process as proposed by E. N. Sokolov (1963). Skin 
conductance level (SCL) was employed as a measure of 
sensitization. On the basis of dual-process theory, it was 
hypothesized that if sensitization Produced by the 
"dishabituating" stimulus had decayed prior {о re- 
presentation of the habituating stimulus, skin conduc- 
lance response (SCR) amplitude to the habituating 
stimulus would not differ from that displayed by a 
control group which did not receive presentation of the 
“dishabituating stimulus.” In Exp I with 10 undergradu- 
ate males, Ss received 13 presentations of a 1,000 Hz, 70 
db tone of 3-sec duration with interstimulus intervals of 

40, 50, and 60 sec. Between Trials 11 and 12, there was 1 
presentation of a dishabituating (light) stimulus, Analysis 
of SCL indicated that an interval of 50 sec between 
Trials 12 and 13 was sufficient to allow sensitization to 
decline to the prelight level. The experimental conditions 
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in Exp II with 32 undergraduate males were the same as 
in Exp I except that only half the Ss received presenta- 
tion of the dishabituating stimulus. Results indicate that 
although there were no group differences in SCR 
amplitude on Trials I-11, experimental Ss displayed 
significantly larger responses on Trial 13 than did 
controls. These results suggest that interpolation of a 
different stimulus in an habituation series does, in fact, 
disrupt the habituation process. —Journal abstract, 

5539. Fath, S. J.; Wallace, L. A. & Worsham, R. W. 
(Ramapo Coll of New Jersey, Mahway) The effect of 
intermittent auditory stimulation on the occipital alpha 
rhythm. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
185-188. —Monitored alpha EEG activity in 3 groups of 
а total of 17 college students during 8 daily sessions 
lasting 46 min each. The Ist 2 sessions were used to 
establish baselines. Over the subsequent 6 sessions, the 
feedback (F) group received auditory stimulation (clicks) 
contingent upon alpha production, the taped-feedback 
(TF) group received the same type of auditory stimula- 
tion in a noncontingent fashion, and the control (C) 
group received no auditory stimulation. Unexpectedly, 
the TF group showed the most reliable increases in alpha 
Production (relative to baseline) over the 6 treatment 
Sessions. Only half of the F Ss demonstrated reliable 
increases, mostly during the last 2 sessions, while no 
group S showed reliable increases, The importance of 
using both a noncontingent feedback group and a no- 
feedback group in alpha conditioning studies is stressed. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract, 

5540. Furedy, John J. & Poulos, Constantine X. (U 
Toronto, Canada) Heart-rate decelerative Pavlovian 
Conditioning with tilt as UCS: Towards behavioural 
control of cardiac dysfunction. Biological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 93-106. —As part of a program 
designed to teach behavioral consul 
maladaptive cardiac accelerations through Pavlovian 
decelerative conditioning, the present 
the feasibility of using body tilting from a head-up to a 
head-down 


ing based on stimulus Substitution, and are still only of 


ОЙЫ (15 ref) —Journal 


5541. Gaillard, А. W, ( 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Effects of warning-signal 
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stimulus (S?) to which the S made a motor response. The 
differential effects of a visual and an auditory S! were 
investigated under 2 interstimulus interval (ISI) dura- 
tions (1 and 3 sec). Ss were 8 male 24—28 yr old university 
students. Under the 3-sec ISI condition, the form of the 
slow negative wave clearly demonstrated a biphasic 
character: an orientation wave (O wave) following S! 
with a peak latency at about 650 msec, and an 
expectancy wave (E wave), which reached its largest 
amplitude toward the end of the ISI. Under the 1-зес ISI 
condition, the 2 components of the CNV were confound- 
ed. The O wave had a fronto-central distribution, while 
the E wave was located precentrally. The O wave was 
enhanced after an auditory S!, as compared to a visual 
S1, (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5542. Harper, R. M.; Kelly, D. S.; Walter, D. O. & 
Hoppenbrouwers, T. (U California, Los Angeles) Cardiac 
waveform alterations during sleep in the infant. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 318-322. —EKG 
waveforms, extracted from sleep-waking recordings of 6 
infants (age range, 1 day to 5 wks) were analyzed by a 
computer program package which identified the compo- 
nent waves and computed descriptive parameters on 
each waveform. These values, both before and after 
regression to remove any dependence on heart rate, were 
subjected to stepwise discriminant analysis, both for 
individual infants, and for all 6 infants simultaneously. 
The observed variations in parameter values between 
various sleep and waking states indicate the presence of 
differences in cardiac waveform between these states. 
The parameters most commonly chosen early in stepwise 
discrimination of uncompensated data were Q-T interval 
and Q/R amplitude ratio; after rate compensation, only 
Q/R ratio was still chosen early. —Journal abstract. 

5543. Hastrup, Janice L. & Katkin, Edward S. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Electrodermal lability: An attempt 
to measure its psychological correlates. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 296-301. —Describes the 
development of a self-report inventory which would 
predict electrodermal lability which has been shown to 
predict certain behaviors and personality characteristics. 
A pool of 478 items was administered to 120 male 
undergraduates who were subsequently tested for elec- 
trodermal lability level. Correlational and x? analyses 
were employed to identify items which were significantly 
related to electrodermal lability. These items were then 
subjected to linear discriminant function analysis to 
determine their optimal weighting. Although 34 items 
were initially identified as significant predictors, split- 
sample analyses suggested that the predictors would not 
replicate. Previous findings which have suggested a 
relationship between electrodermal lability and personal- 
ity variables such as anxiety are discussed. It is 
concluded that although electrodermal lability is a 
reliable predictor of certain responses, it is not readily 
related to traditional self-descriptive psychometrics. The 
interpretation supports the view that autonomic func- 
tions are independent of self-awareness. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5544. Horne, J. A. (Loughborough U, England) 
Recovery sleep following different visual conditions 
during total sleep deprivation in man. Biological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 107-118. —Based on 
findings of visual impairment during total sleep depriva- 
tion, a possible link between vision and sleep was 
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proposed, suggesting that the level of visual load 
imposed during sleep deprivation is an important 
variable in recovery sleep. Six 21-25 yr old healthy male 
Ss with normal vision underwent 2 conditions of 64 hrs 
of sleep deprivation on separate occasions. One condi- 
tion incorporated a high visual load, and the other a low 
load. Exercise and sound were balanced. All-night sleep 
EEGs were taken for 2 baseline nights, and also for 2 
recovery nights following each condition. There was a 
significant increase of Stage 4 on all recovery nights and 
a REM rebound on the 2nd recovery night. Short-wave 
sleep, Stage 4, total sleep time, and REM density, were 
significantly greater following the high load. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5545. Hygge, Staffan. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Informa- 
tion about the model’s unconditioned stimulus and 
response in vicarious classical conditioning. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
764-771. —Four groups with 16 observers each (under- 
graduates) participated in a differential, vicarious condi- 
tioning experiment with skin conductance responses as 
the dependent variable. The information available to the 
observer about the model’s UCS and UCR was varied in 
a 2 X 2 factorial design. Results clearly show that 
information about the model's UCS (a high or low db 
level) was not necessary for vicarious instigation but that 
information about the UCR (a high or low emotional 
aversiveness) was necessary. Data for conditioning of 
responses show almost identical patterns to those for 
vicarious instigation. To explain the results, a distinction 
between factors necessary for the development and 
elicitation of vicariously instigated responses is intro- 
duced, and the effectiveness of information about the 
model’s response on the elicitation of vicariously 
instigated responses is considered in terms of an 
expansion of A. Bandura’s (1969) social learning theory. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5546. Ikeda, Yukinobu & Hirai, Hisashi. (Sophia U, 
Tokyo, Japan) Voluntary control of electrodermal 
activity in relation to imagery and internal perception 
scores. Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 330-333. 
—In a study with 42 undergraduates, feedback of 
spontaneous electrodermal fluctuations in experimental 
Ss increased their frequency of occurrence relative to a 
noncontingent feedback control group. The effect was 
facilitated for Ss having high imagery and/or high 
internal perception as measured by the Sophian Scale of 
Imagery and Sophian Scale of Internal Perception, 
respectively. These data suggest the existence of individ- 
ual differences in self-control of autonomic responses. 
—Journal abstract. 

5547. Johnston, Derek. (Oxford U, Warneford Hosp, 
England) Criterion level and instructional effects in the 
voluntary control of heart rate. Biological Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), I-17. —Conducted 2 experiments 
with 50 Ss (ages, 18-28 yrs). In Exp I the effects of 
different punishment criteria on the acquisition of 
voluntary control of heart rate was studied in 3 groups of 
10 Ss. Punishment criterion was manipulated so that the 
10, 30, and 50% most extreme interbeat intervals in the 
opposite direction from the desired heart rate change 
were punished. Ss received 4 training session—2 directed 
at increasing heart rate, and 2 at decreasing it. Substan- 
tial bidirectional heart rate changes were obtained very 
early in training. Some weak evidence of criterion effects 
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was obtained. In Exp II, the instructions plus feedback 
used in Exp I were compared with instructions alone. 
Feedback did not aid heart rate control. In both 
experiments there was evidence of skeletal involvement 
in the heart rate change. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5548. Kato, Tadahisa. (Tohoku U, Sendai, Japan) 
Voluntary control of heart rate with and without 
augmented external feedback. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1975, Vol 34(1-4), 78-87. —Studied 14 male 
students (20-26 yrs old) in 3 experiments to investigate 
the possibility of the bidirectional voluntary control of 
heart rate (HR) using mental means only. The experi- 
ment was divided into 3 phases, ie, voluntary HR 
control without augmented external feedback under the 
restriction of somatic mediators, especially respiratory 
factors, by (a) only verbal instruction, (b) a paced 
respiration technique, and (c) voluntary control with a 
biofeedback technique under condition (b). Results 
indicate that Ss who could sufficiently control their HR 
without external feedback showed poorer performance 
when biofeedback was used. Conversely, Ss who could 
not control HR without external feedback showed 
greater performance. At the same time a large individual 
difference in the ability of control and in the magnitude 
of changes in HR was demonstrated in each experiment. 
—Journal abstract. 

5549. Kilpatrick, Dean G.; Sutker, Patrica B.; 
Roitzsch, John C. & Mason, Robert L. (Medical U of 
South Carolina) Self-reported fears and electrodermal 
responsiveness of high and low trait anxious subjects to 
fear of failure and other stressors. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 205-211. —Exp I examined 
the relationship between Self-reported fears on the 
Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey Schedule and scores on the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory among 211 19-35 yr old 
hospitalized male veterans. Exp II evaluated the effects 
of threat of failure and loss of self-esteem on the 
electrodermal responses (EDRs) of 32 male college 
students classified as high or low trait anxious (HA- or 
LA-Trait). Results show a significant relationship be- 
tween trait anxiety and fearfulness with HA-Trait Ss 
demonstrating greater overall fearfulness than those 
classified as LA-Trait, with the most significant differ- 
ences indicated for fears of failure, There were no 
differences in EDR between HA- and LA-Trait Ss in 
response to manipulation of instructions designed to 
increase the level of anxiety. Though high stress 
instructions involving ego and failure threat produced an 
increased frequency of nonspecific EDRs in both groups, 
there was no evidence that HA-Trait Ss responded with 
any greater increase in EDR. — Journal abstract. 

5550. Lubin, Ardie; Hord, D. J.; Tracy, M. L.C. & 
Johnson, L. C. (Naval Health Research Ctr, San Diego. 
CA) Effects of exercise, bedrest and napping on 
performance decrement during 40 hours. Psychophysiol- 
ogy, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 334-339. — Young male Naval 
volunteers were denied normal nocturnal sleep and 
maintained on a 60-min treatment (160-min testin: 
schedule during 40 consecutive hrs). Ten Ss bicycled, 20 
Ss controlled EEG activity during bedrest, and 10 Ss 
napped. Eight measures of addition, auditory vigilance. 
mood, and oral temperature were obtained. The bedrest 
group showed significant impairment on all 8 measures, 
and thus, gave no support to the forced-rest theory of 
sleep function. The exercise group was worse than the 
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nap and bedrest groups for all measures. In spite of 
fragmented, reduced sleep (about 3.7 hrs/24 hrs), the nap 
group had no impairment on 6 of the measures. Results 
suggest that exercise increases the impairment due to 
sleep loss, and naps reduce or remove this impairment. 
Bedrest is not a substitute for sleep. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5551. Magnusson, Eva. (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
effects of controlled muscle tension on performance 
and learning of heart-rate control. Biological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 81-92. —In a study with 3 groups of 
10 female students each, Group I Ss were instructed to 
increase their heart rate (HR) with the aid of continuous 
feedback of performance, while they tensed their right 
forearm muscles 2075 of maximal voluntary contraction. 
In the last session, only feedback was used. Group П Ss 
were trained with feedback only. Group III, for the 1st 2 
sessions, tensed their muscles only, and in the last session 
trained HR increases with feedback only. Group I was 
superior in HR performance in the Ist 2 sessions. In the 
3rd session they deteriorated significantly and could not 
be distinguished from the other 2 groups. Results are 
interpreted in terms of relations between somatic and 
autonomic events and transfer between different states of 
somatic involvement during learning. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5552. Michaels, R. R.; Huber, M. J. & McCann, D. S. 
(Wayne County General Hosp, Research & Education, 
Ann Arbor, MI) Evaluation of transcendental medita- 
tion as a method of reducing stress. Science, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 192(4245), 1242-1244. — Transcendental meditation 
(TM) is said to induce in its practitioners an altered state 
of consciousness resulting in relief of stress, an increased 
sense of awareness, and a sense of well-being. Release of 
catecholamines has been associated widely with stress 
and lends itself to quantitation. In the present study, 
plasma epinephrine and norephinephrine, as well as 
lactate, were measured in 12 volunteers trained in TM 
before, during, and after meditation. Values were 
compared with those obtained from controls matched for 
sex and age who rested instead of meditating. Essentially 
the same results were obtained for the 2 groups, which 
Suggests that meditation does not induce a unique 
metabolic state but is seen biochemically as a resting 
State. (18 ref) — Journal abstract. x 

5553. Monat, Alan. (California State U, 
Temporal uncertainty, anticipation time, and cognitive 
Coping under threat. Journal of Human Stress, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 202), 32-43. —The effecis of temporal uncertainty, 
anticipation time, and » 
Ty reactions to an inevitable electric shock were investi- 
gated in 108 paid male university students. Ss were 
randomly assigned to the experimental conditions: they 

ew or did not know (temporal uncertainty) exactly 
when shock would occur; they waited either 1, 3, or 12 
min for the shock, and Were given either a vigilance, 
avoidance, or no orientation for preparing for the shock. 
Physiological measures were recorded continuously, and 
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longer anticipation times). Results are consistent with the 
theory that coping processes mediate stress reactions 
under conditions of threat. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5554. Mulcahy, Rae A. & Janz, Nancy K. (Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester Methodist Hosp, MN) Effectiveness of 
raising pain perception threshold in males and females 
using a psychoprophylactic childbirth technique during 
induced pain. Nursing Research, 1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 
22(5), 423-427. —To test the hypothesis that a modified 
psychoprophylactic childbirth technique could be used 
to raise pain perception threshold in both males and 
females during induced pain, initial pain perception 
threshold was measured on 20 male and 20 female 18—35 
yr old healthy volunteers by applying and inflating a 
blood pressure cuff until the S verbally indicated 
discomfort. 10 male and 10 female Ss were then given a 
30-min instructional session on E. Wrights (1968) 
technique. Simultaneously, 10 male and 10 female 
control Ss received a nonrelated lecture on isometric 
exercise. A 2nd pain perception threshold measure was 
taken on all Ss. Males and females in the experimental 
group markedly raised their pain perception threshold 
between the 2 testings, while the pain perception 
threshold of both sexes in the control group remained 
relatively constant. Findings are discussed relative to 
their implications for medical-surgical nursing. —Journal 
abstract. 

5555. Perry, Nathan W. et al. (U Florida) Multivariate 
visual evoked response correlates of intelligence. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 323-329. —Hy- 
pothesized that determination of the type and degree of 
the relationship between the multidimensional visual 
evoked response (VER) and intelligence would be 
enhanced using multiple VER measures. It was further 
assumed that any relationship found would have more 
empirical and conceptual utility, the more homogeneous 
the S sample with respect to intellectual ability. A battery 
of abilities tests [e.g., Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) and the Developmental 
Test of Visual-Motor Integration] was administered to 
98 5-yr-old children (mean IQ, 119.5). VERs were 
recorded from 3 different scalp locations (left and right 
hemispheres and occipital midline) to 3 stimulus condi- 
tions (2-sec flashes, 2-sec pattern, 6-sec flashes). Seven 
specific factors derived from measures of the VERs (e.g., 
amplitude, latency, complexity, linearity) were then used 
as predictor variables to abilities variables in multivariate 
analyses. Significant multiple correlations were found 
between the VER variables a id WPPSI total IQ and 
WPPSI Performance scaled score. Correlation to the 
WPPSI Verbal scaled score was not significant. The 
relationship between VER and performance was further 
explored with canonical correlations, which were signifi- 
cant. (48 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5556. Prewett, Michael J. & Adams, Henry E. (West 
Carolina U) Alpha activity suppression and enhance- 
ment as a function of feedback and instructions. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 307-310. —At- 
tempted to determine the role of instructions and 
feedback on alpha activity. 36 undergraduates were 
instructed to enhance or to suppress alpha activity or 
Were given ambiguous instructions. Ss were randomly 
assigned to 3 groups of 12 Ss each. Half of the Ss in each 
group received feedback for increasing alpha activity, 
While the other half received feedback for suppression. 
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Active and dummy electrodes were attached to each S. 
Ss were instructed to keep their eyes closed during the 
session, which consisted of a 10-min adaptation period, 
an instruction period, another 5-min adaptation, and 
then a series of 5 test trials with feedback separated by 2- 
min rest periods without feedback. Alpha enhancement 
was associated with instructions but was independent of 
feedback. However, accurate instructions and feedback 
were associated with alpha activity suppression. Alpha 
activity was greatest during rest periods or when the S 
was unaware of the significance of the feedback cue, 
which indicates the importance of monitoring basal 
levels of alpha activity in evaluating changes in alpha 
activity. —Journal abstract. 

5557. Rose, Susan A.; Schmidt, Katalin & Bridger, 
Wagner H. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva 
U) Cardiac and behavioral responsivity to tactile 
stimulation in premature and full-term infants. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 311-320. —At- 
tempted to determine whether psychophysiological 
differences exist between prematurely born and full-term 
infants in their responsivity to tactile stimulation and in 
their ability to discriminate among different intensities of 
such stimulation. The performance of 20 full-term 
neonates in active sleep was compared with that of 20 
premature infants of comparable conceptional age 
(average, 38.5 wks). Whereas the full-term Ss showed 
both behavioral responsiveness and heart rate accelera- 
tion to the stronger levels of stimulation, the premature 
Ss showed weaker behavioral responses and no signifi- 
cant cardiac response. Even on those trials where the 
premature infants did show strong behavioral response, 
their cardiac response was smaller than that of the full- 
term infants. A significant sex difference for premature 
Ss indicated that the lower behavioral responsiveness 
was due mainly to males. Issues raised were whether the 
lack of cardiac responsivity in the premature infant is 
secondary to his/her heightened level of autonomic 
arousal whether it reflects a lack of integration between 
motor and autonomic systems. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5558. Roth, Walton T.; Ford, Judith M.; Lewis, 
Stephen J. & Kopell, Bert S. (Stanford U Medical 
School) Effects of stimulus probability and task-rele- 
vance on event-related potentials. Psychophysiology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 311-317. —Delivered stimuli to 12 
male Ss in a sequence that included regularly occurring 
standard tone pips, random warning tone pips, and 
random white noise bursts. Half the noise bursts were 
preceded by warning tones (high probability), and half 
were not (low probability). There were 4 runs, each 
having | of 2 noise burst intensities, and each having the 
warning tone and noise bursts either both task-revelant 
to a reaction time task or both task-irrelevant. Event- 
related potentials (ERPs) were obtained by signal 
averaging in Fz, Cz, Pz, and eye leads. The P3 to the 
warning tone was largest in P, and was not affected by 
task relevance. Contingent negative variations (CNVs) 
preceded all the high probability noise bursts. These 
CNVs had an amplitude of 5uV even when the bursts 
were task irrelevant. Low probability noise bursts elicited 
larger P3s in all leads for the task-irrelevant conditions, 
but only in Р, for the task-relevant conditions. In Cz, the 
amplitudes of N1, P2, and P3 to the high probability, 
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task-relevant noise bursts correlated with the amplitude 
of the preceding CNV. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5559. Siddle, David A. & Heron, Peter A. (U 

Southampton, England) Effects of length of training and 
amount of tone frequency change on amplitude of 
autonomic components of the orienting response. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 281-287. —Inves- 
tigated amplitude of the skin conductance response 
(SCR), heart rate response (HRR), and finger pulse 
volume (FPV) response components of the orienting 
response to a change in tone frequency following 
habituation training. 60 experimental Ss (undergradu- 
ates) in 4 groups received either 5 or 20 presentations of a 
1,000-Hz, 70-db training stimulus of 3-sec duration 
followed by presentation of a test stimulus. Half of these 
Ss received a test stimulus of 670 Hz (decrease of 250 
mels), while for the other half, the test stimulus was a 380 
Hz (decrease of 500 mels) tone. Two independent control 
groups of 15 Ss each received 6 and 21 presentations of 
the training stimulus, respectively. Results indicate that 
test trial SCR amplitude was significantly larger in 
experimental groups than in control groups and that 
larger responses occurred for a change of 500 mels than 
for 1 of 250 mels. Experimental groups also displayed 
significantly larger HRRs than did control groups, but 
within the experimental groups, response amplitude was 
not influenced by amount of change. Length of training 
had по significant effect on either SCR or НЕК 
amplitude on the test trial. For digital vasoconstriction, 
experimental groups displayed significantly larger ЕРУ 
responses than did the control groups only after 20 
training trials, and response amplitude was not influ- 
enced by amount of stimulus change. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5560. Simons, Robert F. & Lang, Peter J. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Psychophysical judgment: Electro- 
cortical and heart rate correlates of accuracy. and 
uncertainty. Biological Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 
51-64. —The relationship between perceptual accuracy 
and physiological response amplitude was Investigated in 
an auditory pitch discrimination experiment with 16 
male undergraduates. Confidence ratings were obtained 
from all Ss following each trial. The stimulus set 
consisted of 3 tones of different frequencies spaced in a 
manner to provide both easy and difficult discrimina- 
tions. Heart rate, EEG, and vertical eye movement were 
recorded throughout the experiment. Results indicate 
that the largest evoked cardiac rate response was elicited 
by the stimulus which produced the fewest errors in 
judgment; larger auditory evoked potentials, particularly 
the late positive component (P300), were associated with 
the “easy” stimulus; greater cortical negativity was 
associated with the difficult stimuli, Eye activity was 
found to covary with judgmental accuracy; cortical slow 
wave activity was particularly sensitive to the confidence 
or “uncertainty” parameter. A “decision tree” model was 
hypothesized to describe the Processing mechanism 
involved in solving the discrimination problem. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5561. Spinks, John A. & Siddle, David 
Southampton, England) Effects of stimulus Dess 
and stimulus duration on amplitude and habituation of 
the electrodermal orienting response. Biological Psy- 
chology, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(1), 29-39. — Combined 3 levels 
of stimulus information with 2 levels of stimulus duration 
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ina3 X 2 independent groups factorial design, using 90 
undergraduate Ss. It was hypothesized that (a) high- 
information stimuli would elicit larger initial SCRs than 
would stimuli of low information, (b) high-information 
stimuli would evoke more SCRs throughout a habitua- 
tion series than would low-information stimuli, (c) high- 
information stimuli would require more presentations to 
reach a habituation criterion than would stimuli of low 
information, and (d) long-duration stimuli would require 
fewer presentations to reach a habituation criterion and 
result in а faster rate of habituation than would stimuli of 
short duration. The stimuli consisted of black and white 
checkered patterns containing 12, 26, or 60 bits of 
information. Stimulus duration was either 0.5 or 4.5 sec, 
and each S received 20 presentations at randomly 
ordered intervals of 20, 25, 30, and 35 sec. Results 
provide support for hypotheses (Б), (c) and (d) and 
support the view that orienting response habituation can 
be conceptualized as a process of informaton extraction. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5562. Anderson, Arnold. (NIH, National Inst of Child 
Health & Human Development, Bethesda, MD) Mater- 
nal hyperphenylalaninemia: An experimental model in 
rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2) 
157-166. —Experimental maternal hyperphenylalanine- 
mia produced in pregnant F344 rats by the combined use 
of p-Chlorophenylalanine and levophenylalanine re 
duced fetal birth weight below that of saline-injected 
controls. Offspring who experienced hyperphenylala- 
ninemia in utero died within 5 days after birth. Fetal 
plasma phenylalanine levels were several times higher 
than maternal plasma phenylalanine levels, indicating 
that the placenta actively concentrates maternal phenyla- 
lanine. Fetal brain phenylalanine levels rose in direct 
proportion to elevations in fetal plasma phenylanaline, 
whereas maternal brain phenylalanine levels remained 
low during maternal plasma phenylalanine elevation; the 
contrast suggests that the maternal brain is better able 
than the fetal brain to screen itself against high 
circulating plasma phenylalanine levels. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

5563. Clavier, Ronald M. & Routtenberg, Aryeh. 
(Northwestern U, Cresap Neuroscience Lab) Fibers 
associated with brain stem self-stimulation: Fink-Heim- 
er study. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(2), 325-332. 
—Investigated fiber systems associated with intracranial 
self-stimulation (ICSS) using the method of R. P. Fink 
and L. Heimer (1967). Of particular concern were fibers 
common to the brainstem ICSS area and the medial 
forebrain bundle (MFB). Four male adult albino 
Holtzman rats with bipolar ICSS electrodes were given 
electrolytic lesions after 12 daily ICSS sessions. Ascend- 
ing prograde degeneration was seen in 5 pathways, 2 of 
pue entered the MFB: the mammillary peduncle and 
Бе mesencephalic tegmental radiation of Weisschedel. 

indings Suggest the involvement of non-noradrenergic 
neurons in ICSS. (27 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
E "tk Crnic, Linda S. (U Colorado Medical Ctr, John 
~ Kennedy Child Development Ctr, Denver) Effects of 
infantile undernutrition on adult learning in rats: 
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Methodological and design problems. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 715-728. —Examines 
research bearing upon possible confounding variables 
involved in the study of the effects of early undernutri- 
tion upon later learning in rats. The procedures currently 
used to produce undernutrition also produce changes in 
the infant rats’ social and environmental conditions. 
Evidence from other sources indicate that these types of 
changes may play an important role in the determination 
of later behavior. Attribution of the causes of later effects 
of undernutrition must be reinterpreted in light of this 
evidence. Early undernutrition and the variables con- 
founded with it produce effects on later size, motor 
ability, behavior toward food, ability to absorb and use 
food and to adjust to food deprivation, and responsibility 
to aversive and environmental stimuli. Thus, the effects 
of undernutrition upon later learning may be due to the 
effects upon these other variables which can affect 
learning performance rather than upon learning capaci- 
ty. Strategies for dealing with these problems depend 
upon the goals of the researcher. (86 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5565. Crowley, William R. et al. (Rutgers State U Inst 
of Animal Behavior, Newark) Analgesic effect of 
vaginal stimulation in rats: Modulation by graded 
stimulus intensity and hormones. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 483-488. —In Exp I stimulation of 
the vaginal cervix with a glass rod elevated vocalization 
thresholds to tail shock in 60 ovariectomized Sprague- 
Dawley rats. As more force was applied to the cervix, a 
progressive increase was observed in the threshold of 
vocalization in response to tail shock. In Exp п, 40 
ovariectomized Ss were treated with either estradiol 
benzoate, progesterone, estradiol plus progesterone, or 
oil and tested for vocalization to tail shock. Estradiol 
enhanced the effect of cervical stimulation on elevating 
the vocalization threshold. Progesterone had no such 
effect when given alone, but completely prevented the 
estrogen effect. Findings demonstrate that (a) vocaliza- 
tion in response to noxious stimulation is suppressed by 
genital tract stimulation, (b) the degree of suppression 
increases with increasing intensity of genital tract 
stimulation, and (c) steroid hormones affect this phe- 
nomenon. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5566. Finch, David M. & Beatty, Jackson. ( U 
California, Reed Neurological Research Ctr, Los Ange- 
les) Visual evoked potentials during the development of 
a spiking cobalt focus in rat neocortex. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
4](2), 137-152. —Averaged visual evoked potentials 
(EPs) recorded from 3 electrode placements in visual 
cortex in response to single and paired light flashes were 
acquired from 34 male hooded Long-Evans rats with 
epileptogenic cobalt implants (28) or with stainless-steel 
control implants (6). EPs acquired after computer- 
detected epileptic spikes were also recorded from Ss in 
the cobalt group. Epileptic spiking began between the 
6th and 9th postoperative days and flashes then began to 
evoke epileptic spikes. Excitability cycles were assessed. 
On the day showing the maximum rate of spiking, 
excitability at the site of the cobalt was markedly 
reduced following flash-triggered or spontaneous epilep- 
tic spikes in almost all cases. By contrast, the electrode 
placement in contralateral homotopic cortex showed 
nearly normal excitability despite the presence of large 
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amplitude epileptiform spikes and sharp waves projected 
from the site of the cobalt. (French summary) (26 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

5567. Gaito, John. (York U, Downsview, Canada) 
Lack of retardation with convulsed recipients in the 
kindling paradigm. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 183-184. —Previous experiments 
indicated that the development of clonic convulsions 
could be retarded by ip injections of brain homogenate 
supernatant from male Wistar rats which had previously 
convulsed via amygdaloid electrical stimulation when 
naive recipients were used. Two further experiments with 
15 pairs of Ss were conducted with recipients which had 
reached the convulsion stage. In each experiment there 
was no indication of a retardation or suppressive effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

5568. Gay, Patricia E.; Cole, Sherwood O. & Leaf, 
Russell C. (Rutgers State U, Camden Coll of Arts & 
Sciences) Interactions of amygdala lesions with effects of 
pilocarpine and d-amphetamine on mouse killing, 
feeding, and drinking in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 630-642. 
—In 2 experiments, repeated injections of 7.5 mg/kg 
pilocarpine induced mouse killing in both amygdala- 
lesioned and sham-operated male Holtzman rats 
(М = 80) but more injections were required in the 
lesioned Ss. Killing was evoked least readily in Ss that 
showed substantial weight loss after surgery and that had 
damage to more medial regions of the amygdala. 
Dextroamphetamine (.75, 1.50, or 3.00 mg/kg), adminis- 
tered either before or after a killing test, inhibited 
pilocarpine-induced killing in both surgical groups. 
Amygdala lesions attenuated pilocarpine-facilitated 
drinking in sated Ss but did not alter the inhibitory 
effects of either pilocarpine or amphetamine on feeding 
or drinking. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5569. Henrik, Elizabeth & Gerall, Arnold A. (Tulane 
U) Facilitation of receptivity in estrogen-primed rats 
during successive mating tests with progestins and 
methysergide. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 90(6), 590-600. —Evaluated 
the role of hormonal and experiential variables in 
mediating the gradual increase of receptivity occurring 
during weekly tests in 142 Sprague-Dawley adult 
ovariectomized females. Hormone treatment consisted of 
estradiol benzoate (EB) injection followed by progester- 
one, 20a-hydroxyprogesterone, methysergide maleate, or 
oil during weekly mating tests. The experiential condi- 
tions were vaginal stimulation, - mounts only, or no 
interaction with males. There was a gradual increase in 
receptivity in all groups even in the one receiving oil. 
Progressive facilitation occurred even when no interac- 
tion with the male was permitted. Interchanging the 
synergists on the 6th and Tth tests was not detrimental to 
the display of receptivity attained with synergists given 
previously. Thus, it is concluded that successive InJec- 
tions of ÉB rather than synergists or experience mediate 
this increase in receptivity. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5570. Kratz, Kenneth E.; Spear, Peter D. & Smith, 
Douglas C. (Kansas State U) Postcritical-period reversal 
of effects of monocular deprivation on striate cortex 
cells in the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(May), 
Vol 39(3), 501—511. —In a study with 11 kittens, it was 
found that removal of the normal eye after the critical 
period in monocularly deprived kittens resulted in a 
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rapid increase in the percentage of striate cortex cells 
that could be driven by visual stimulation of the deprived 
eye, and there was no further increase in responsiveness 
over a period of more than | yr. (59 ref) 

5571. Marques, David M. & Valenstein, Elliot S, (U 

Michigan) Another hamster paradox: More males carry 
pups and fewer kill and cannibalize young than do 
females. Journal of C omparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 653-657. —In 2 experiments, 
the response of 19 male and 18 female virgin golden 
hamsters to young was studied. In contrast to most 
species, males were more likely to carry pups than were 
females. АП males carried pups, but approximately 50% 
of females cannibalized the young. The females that did 
not cannibalize the pups carried them with less hesitation 
and after shorter latencies than did the males. The 
response of females to young was not correlated with the 
aggressiveness displayed toward adult males during 
Separate tests. Tests with gonadectomized females 
indicated that the maintenance of pup-killing behavior 
was not dependent on concurrent gonadal hormones, 
Progesterone injections did not significantly increase pup 
killing in males that had previously carried young. 
Speculations on the adaptive significance of thé male 
and female hamster's Tesponse to pups are presented. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5572. Marshall, John F.; Levitan, Deborah & Stricker, 
Edward M. (U Pittsburgh) Activation-induced restora- 
tion of sensorimotor functions in rats with dopamine- 
depleting brain lesions. Journal of 
Physiological Psychology, 


produced substantial "ЫШ of striatal dopamine in 
14 male albino rats, АП Ss with brain damage showed 


controls; however, they began to move and respond 
appropriately to environmental stimuli when placed in a 
sink of water, in a shallow ice bath, or among a colony of 
cats or rats. A reversal of the Sensorimotor dysfunctions 
was still apparent shortly after Ss were removed from 
each activating. situation; however, the therapeutic 


3573. Miller, S. & Van der Meché, F. G. (Bristol U 
Medical School, England) Coordinated stepping of all 
four limbs in the high spinal cat. Brain Research, 1976, 
Vol 109(2), 395-398. —Experimental results in high 
spinal cats treated with nialimide and levodopa confirm 


suggestion that long Propriospinal connections play an 
important role in the coordination of hind- and forelimb 
movements. 
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5574. Mitchell, J. & Andrew, R. J. (U Southampton, 
Faculty of Medicine, England) A copulatory system in 
the hypothalamus and tegmentum of the domestic 
Chick. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 643-652. —A tract in the chick is 
described that runs from the posterior nucleus paraven- 
tricularis magnocellularis (PVM) through the lateral 
hypothalamus to a small area of the anterior tegmentum, 
Which is adjacent to the ventral tegmental area. In 4 
series of experiments with male Warren Sex-Link chicks, 
bilateral lesions of the posterior PVM or of the PVM 
tract or of its tegmental destination abolished the 
facilitation of copulation by testosterone. The effect was 
specific in that the facilitation of attack was either 
unaffected or only slightly depressed by such lesions, 
while being itself specifically depressed by other hypoth- 
alamic lesions. No other hypothalamic tracts were found 
that were necessary for the facilitation of copulation. An 
equivalent copulatory system probably exists in the 
mammal, with a more diffuse distribution in the preoptic 
area but with similar connections back to the tegmen- 
tum. (28 ref) —Journal abstract, 

5575. Nagasaki, H.; Iriki, M. & Uchizono, К. (Tokyo 
Metropolitan Inst of Gerontology, Japan) Inhibitory 
effect of the brain extract from sleep-deprived rats (BE- 
SDR) on the Spontaneous discharges of crayfish 
abdominal ganglion. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(1), 
202-205. —Previous experiments have shown that BE- 
SDR contains some substances which prolong the sleep 
of other rats. Although it is not possible at this stage to 
examine Systematically the effect of BE-SDR on neurons 
in the brain, the present experiment tested BE-SDR on in 
isolated Procambrus clarki abdominal cord ganglion. 
From the results, it is concluded the BE-SDR contains 
other substances, probably peptide-like, with a strong 
inhibitory effect on neuronal activities. 


King Coll) Experimental studies on food selective 
behavior in squirrel monkeys fed on riboflavin deficient 


deficient diet and the extent to which Such a diet might 
lead to digestive disturbances, Beneral weakness, lack of 
Vigor, and loss of weight. Experimental Ss, fed a 


DBA donors to CS7BL/6 Tecipients), 2 contro] groups 


(offspring when donor and recipient were of the same 
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strain), and 2 groups of untreated controls (1 group of 
offspring from each strain). Methods of the experiment 
and of statistical analyses are described in detail. Results 
uphold the hereditary basis of alcohol selection in 
CS7BL/6 but indicate that the avoidance of alcohol 
drinking by DBA Ss is amenable to environmental 
alteration. —4. Davis. 

5578. Rush, J. L.; Kusske, J. A: Porter, R. W. & 
Verzeano, M. (VA Hosp, Neurosurgery Section, Long 
Beach, CA) Driving of slow oscillations in the human 
somatosensory system. Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1976(Aug), Vol 41(2), 168-178. 
—Potentials evoked by brief electrical pulses applied to 
the median never were recorded from the frontal, central, 
and vertex regions of 12 Ss (ages, 23-63 yrs). Averaging 
and spectral analysis showed that the responses con- 
tained time-locked components ranging in frequency 
from 0.75 to 4 c/sec and extending over periods as long 
as 3,500 msec after the stimulus. There was no significant 
difference between evoked potentials induced by stimuli 
which were accompanied by a twitch in the muscles 
innervated by the median nerve and those induced by 
stimuli which caused no muscular response. Stimulation 
by pulses separated by random intervals caused an 
increase in the amplitude of the late components over a 
broad frequency spectrum while periodic stimulation 
caused an increase in amplitude in much narrower 
ranges. The administration of barbiturates caused a 
selective decrease in the amplitude of the late compo- 
nents and a redistribution of energy in the frequency 
spectrum. The essential characteristics of these late 
components are discussed. It is suggested that they may 
be related to the activities of the nonspecific systems of 
the brain, (French summary) (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5579. Sakai, Kazuya; Petitjean, Francoise & Jouvet, 
Michel. Effects of ponto-mesencephalic lesions and 
electrical stimulation upon PGO waves and EMPs in 
unanesthetized cats. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 41(1), 49-63. —Phasic 
waves similar to those observed in the visual system of 
the awake and sleeping cat (eye movement potentials, 
EMP; and ponto-geniculo-occipital, PGO waves, respec- 
tively) were recorded in an area surrounding brachium 
conjunctivum of the mesencephalic reticular formation 
(MRF) in 14 adult cats. MRF waves during paradoxical 
sleep (PS; MRF-PGO wave) occurred 1-2 msec after the 
waves recorded in the abducens nucleus (N.VVI-PGO 
waves), while MRF waves in the alert cat (MRF-EMPs) 
occurred 35-40 msec or more after EMPs in N.VI. 
Following a unilateral MRE lesion, LGB-EMPs were 
observed with each eye movement in the dark. However, 
LGB-EMPs ipsilateral to the lesion were greatly reduced 
in amplitude and followed the EMPs in the opposite 
LGB by a time lag similar to that observed between 
bilateral LGB PGO waves. (French summary) (36 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

5580. Shapson, Dennis B. & Hupka, Ralph B. 
(California State U, Long Beach) Effects of hypothermia 
on Pavlovian conditioning in the rabbit: |. Nictitating 
membrane response. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 243-245. —The nictitating mem- 
brane of 4 male New Zealand White rabbits was 
classically conditioned during normothermia and severe 
hypothermia. After 100 daily acquisition trials for 5 days, 
the severe hypothermic Ss only had a mean of 295 CRs in 
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comparison to the 94% CR performance reached by the 
normothermic Ss on the 3rd day. The topography of the 
UCR for the severe hypothermic Ss consisted of a 
reduction amplitude, longer latencies, and no habitua- 
tion. —Journal abstract. 

5581. Sigg, Ernest B. & Keim, Kevin L. (Hoffman- 
LaRoche Research Div, Nutley, NJ) Plasma corticoster- 
one following alterations of hypothalamic catechola- 
mines in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 95-97. 

5582. Singer, W. & Tretter, F. (Max-Planck-Inst für 
Psychiatrie, München, W Germany) Receptive-field 
properties and neuronal connectivity in striate and 
parastriate cortex of contour-deprived cats. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 39(3), 613-630. —At- 
tempted to relate the alierations of cortical receptive 
fields as they result from binocular visual deprivation to 
changes in afferent, intrinsic, and efferent connections of 
the striate and parastriate cortex, using 4 cats aged at 
least ] yr with their eyelids sutured closed from birth. 
Results of the receptive-field analysis in Area 17 
confirmed the reduction of light-responsive cells, and the 
occasional incongruity of receptive-field properties. 
Other pu common to numerous deprived recep- 
tive fields are discussed; qualitatively and quantitatively 
similar alterations were observed in Area 18. Results 
obtained with electrical stimulation suggest 2 main 
deprivation effects: (a) a marked decrease in the safety 
factor of retinothalamic and thalamocortical transmis- 
sion and (b) a clear decrease in efficiency of intracortical 
inhibition. It is concluded that most, if not all, afferent, 
intrinsic, and efferent connections of Areas 17 and 18 are 
specified from birth and have only limited dependence 
on visual experience. (51 ref) —Journal summary. 

5583. Smith, Barbara A. (Colorado State U) Effects of 
early undernutrition in the kitten: Behavior, electroen- 
cephalography and brain composition. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2855. 

5584. Stava, Lawrence С. & Hupka, Ralph B. 
(California State О, Long Beach) Effects of hypothermia 
on Pavlovian conditioning in the rabbit: II. Heart rate 
response. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(3), 246-248. — The heart rate of 18 male New 
Zealand White rabbits was classically conditioned while 
Ss were in a state of normothermia, moderate hypother- 
mia, and severe hypothermia. Moderate and severe 
hypothermia were defined as a drop of 5°C and 10°С, 
respectively, in rectal temperature. The mean condi- 
tioned heart rate (HR) deceleration during these 3 
temperature conditions for 45 acquisition trials was 7%, 
6%, and less than 2/10 of 1%, respectively. The resting 
HR was depressed in the severe hypothermic Ss, but it 
did not vary systematically with the conditioned HR 
decreases. —Journal abstract. 

5585. Teitelbaum, Herman; Lee, Jack F. & 
Johannessen, Jan N. (US Armed Forces Radiobiology 
Research Inst, Defense Nuclear Agency, Bethesda, MD) 
Behaviorally evoked hippocampal theta waves: А 
cholinergic response. Science, 1975(Jun), Vol 188(4193), 
1114-1116. —Forced running in a treadmill resulted in 
the instantaneous appearance of a synchronous EE 
pattern in the dorsal hippocampus of male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. A similar bioelectric response 1m the 


absence of movement was induced by physostigmine (0.5 
and 1.0 mg/kg). Both responses were blocked with 
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scopolamine (5 and 10 mg/kg). Lesions of the medial 
septal nucleus abolished hippocampal theta waves 
induced by forced running or physostigmine. —Journal 
abstract. 

5586. Westermann, K. H.; Funk, K. & Pawlowski, L. 

(Inst of Pharmacology & Toxicology, Dresden, E 
Germany) Effects of harmine and brain lesions on 
apomorphine induced motor activity. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 1-6. 
—Experimental results in female Wistar rats demon- 
strate the inhibitory effect of the central serotoninergic 
system on the apomorphine syndrome as well as the 
Serotoninergic-dopaminergic interaction in hypermotili- 
ty. (39 ref) 

5587. Wetsel, William C.; Riccio, David C. & 
Hinderliter, Charles F. (Massachusetts Inst of Technolo- 
gy) Effects of artificial rewarming upon hypothermia- 
induced retrograde amnesia. Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 201-206. —Conducted 3 experi- 
ments (with a total of 120 male Holtzman rats) to 


showed good retention, while Ss allowed to recover 
under room temperature conditions showed the typical 
retrograde amnesia (RA). Exp II indicated that extent of 
amnesia was inversely related to the duration of 
immersion in warm water following training-hypother- 
mia treatment. In Exp III, the Prevention of RA by 
rewarming was shown to follow a time-dependent 
course. Initiation of rewarming 0, 5, or 10 min after 
hypothermia treatment eliminated RA, but the same 
rewarming given 30 min after treatment had no protec- 
tive effect. Implications for consolidation and retrieval 
models of RA are considered, —Journal abstract, 
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Vol 16(4), 395-399, —Mongolian gerbils scent mark by 
tubbing low-lying objects with a ventral scent gland. In 
males and females that regularly scent mark, the 
behavior is regulated by gonadal steroid hormones, but 
the influence of hormones on the scent marking behavior 
of low- or zero-marking gerbils was unclear, Results of 
the present 4 experiments with 126 male and female 
gerbils demonstrate that injections of testosterone or of 
estrogen plus progesterone stimulated scent marking in 
some low-marking females but failed to do so in others. 
Lactation was much more effective for inducing scent 
marking, but again not all females responded. Although 
most low- or zero-marking females regularly scent 
marked while lactating, lactation exaggerated premating 
differences in marking levels. Very few zero-marking 
male gerbils exhibited scent marking when castrated and 
treated with testosterone. In both sexes, scent gland size 
responded to hormone stimulation even when marking 
behavior did not. —Journal abstract, 

5590. Zweig, Jonathan S. & Castagnoli, Neal. (U 
California School of Pharmacy, San Francisco) Metabol- 
ic o-demethylation of the psychotomimetic amine 1- 
(2,5-dimethoxy-4-methylphenyl)-2-aminopropane. Psy- 
chopharmacology C; ommunications, 1975, Vol (4), 
359-371. —To characterize more fully the metabolic fate 
of | Q-dimethoxy-4-methylphenyl)-2-aminopropane 
(DOMSSTP), the formation of the 2 possible monophe- 
nols and the p-hydroquinone metabolites of the arent 
drug by 10,000 x Б supernatent fractions of rabbit liver 
homogenates was investigated. All 3 metabolites were 
quantitatively. estimated y chemical ionization mass 
spectrometry with the aid of deuterium enriched com- 
pounds. The stereochemical course of the mono-O- 
demethylation reactions was shown to proceed with 


concurrent hypothalamic Stimulation on electrically 
elicited behavior. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 40), 195-197, Tested 10 Charles River albino rats 
that Teceived specific drinking experience during electri- 
cal Stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus (ESLH) to 


emerges. —Journal abstract. 
5592. Germ: 


collectively referred to as coeruleus (C) n 
[ ! eurons. C 
neurons were identified physiologically by antidromic 
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activation from electrodes in the medial forebrain bundle 
(МЕВ) and medial septal nucleus which sustained 
intracranial self-stimulation (ICSS) behavior, and/or 
anatomically by their proximity to microlesions at 
recording sites. Results show (a) the current intensity 
that supported the highest rate of MFB and septal ICSS 
was similar to the intensity for evoking antidromic 
responses in C neurons; (b) stimulation in the vicinity of 
the dopaminergic neurons of nucleus А10 did not 
activate C neurons; (c) C neurons were antidromically 
activated by ipsilateral and contralateral MFB shocks; 
(d) the C axons had slow estimated conduction velocities 
and a mean neural refractory period of 0.8 msec; (e) the 
behaviorally determined refractory period for MFB ICSS 
was also approximately 0.8 msec; and (f) mean firing 
rates while S sat quietly were 15 + 2 Hz for subcoeru- 
leus cells and 5 + 3 Hz for locus coeruleus cells; 
activity of most cells changed negligibly during operant 
responding. Results suggest that the reinforcing effects of 
ICSS may be mediated by activation of coeruleus cells 
but that these cells do not appear to be strongly involved 
in operant responding for natural reinforcers. (44 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5593. Holley, J. R. & Powell, D. A. (VA Hosp. 
Neuroscience Lab, Columbia, SC) The effects of prior 
subcutaneous shock on agonistic behavior elicited by 
foot shock and subcutaneous shock. Psychological 
Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2), 247-253. —36 male Long- 
Evans hooded rats served as Ss in an experiment 
designed to compare the effects of (a) electrode vs 
footshock and (b) prior shock on agonistic posturing in 
response to shock. Aggressive responses were elicited 
more often by footshock than by subdermal shock. 
Unpaired Ss which had received 2 mA subdermal shock 
exhibited more aggressive postures when later paired and 
administered shock than did naive Ss or Ss simply 
adapted to the experimental apparatus. Results are 
discussed in terms of a response competition interpreta- 
tion of prior shock-produced changes in later behavior. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5594. Leech, Curtis K. & McIntyre, Dan C. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Kindling rates in 
inbred mice: An analog to learning? Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 439-452. —Attempted to deter- 
mine whether inbred mice would develop kindled 
convulsions in a manner similar to the manner in which 
they acquire an avoidance task. Parallel differences with 
electrical brain stimulation was predicted in 37 
C3H/HeJ and 31 DBA/2J male mice which were 
subjected to either distributed or massed brain stimula- 
tion to determine which would be more effective in 
kindling convulsions. After a 3-wk rest period, the groups 
were rekindled to determine savings. DBA/2 Ss required 
significantly fewer trials than C3H/He Ss to kindle under 
distributed. stimulation. This same relationship was 
found for the massed condition, except both strains 
kindled more slowly. After the 3-wk rest, the "distribut- 
ed" groups had almost total savings for both strains. The 
“massed” groups showed partial (C3H/He) or no savings 
(DBA/2). Possible reasons for this and how they relate to 
the analogical model are discussed. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5595. Longoni, R. et al. (Florence U Medical School, 
Italy) Effect of single and repeated electroshock 
applications on brain acetylcholine levels and choline 
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acetyltransferase activity in the rat. Neuropharmacology, 
1976(May). Vol 15(5), 283-286. —ECS therapy is the 
most effective treatment for severe cases of depression 
and mania. Because the neurochemical changes responsi- 
ble for the therapeutic effect have not been elucidated, 
the present study examined some of the changes in male 
Wistar rats. Changes in cortical acetylcholine levels were 
associated with both single and repeated shocks, al- 
though the changes were rapid and transient. Change in 
choline acetyltransferase activity was observed only after 
single shocks and only in the cerebral cortex. Q3 ref) 

$596. Lucas, Edgar A. & Harper, Ronald M. (U 
Arkansas for Medical Sciences, Little Rock) Periodici- 
ties in the rate of on-demand electrical stimulation of 
the mesencephalic reticular formation to maintain 
wakefulness. Experimental Neurology, 1976(May), Vol 
51(2, 444-456. — Hypothesized that fundamental 
rhythms such as the circadian and polycyclic sleep-wake 
cycles and the REM sleep cycle persist in animals 
maintained in constant wakefulness for up to 7 days. Six 
male cats prepared for chronic EEG monitoring and 
brain stimulation were placed on an “on demand” 
schedule of reticular stimulation to maintain continuous 
wakefulness. Electrical pulses were delivered to the 
midbrain automatically each time slow-waves developed 
in the cortical EEG tracing. The rate of this stimulation 
in successive minute intervals was plotted for periods up 
to 7 days and submitted to time series analysis. Spectral 
and complex demodulation analyses revealed periodic 
activity in the rate of reticular stimulation required to 
maintain continuous wakefulness. Peaks in spectral 
estimates of the data corresponded closely to the 
reported cycle lengths of the circadian and polycyclic 
sleep-wake cycles and the REM sleep cycle. Complex 
demodulation analysis indicated that the frequency of 
these latter 2 cycles may drift over time. Data offer 
evidence that the tendency to sleep is modulated in the 
cat by at least 3 periodic factors during prolonged 
wakefulness. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5597. Marshall, John & McCutcheon, Bruce. (Albany 
Medical Coll, NY) Reduction of stomach ulceration by 
hypothalamic stimulation in the unrestrained rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4),. 391-393. 
— Gastric lesions were produced in 16 unrestrained male 
Long-Evans rats subjected to a 6-hr shock stress session 
followed by a 2-hr rest period. Electrical stimulation of 
the brain (posterior lateral hypothalamus) administered 
during the 2-hr poststress rest period significantly 
decreased ulcer development (ie. percentage of 
showing lesions, number of lesions per S, and severity of 
lesions) in the test group of 8 Ss. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5598. Merrill, H. Kent. (Arizona State U) Conditioned 
suppression in rats responding for hypothalamic brain 
stimulation. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
4(2), 151-154. —Trained 5 male Long-Evans rats to press 
1 lever on a VI schedule of reinforcement in order to 
produce a 2nd lever. Each response on the 2nd lever 
produced a single burst of hypothalamic electrical 
stimulation, and following a fixed number of bursts the 
2nd lever was retracted, After stabilization of respond- 
ing, fear conditioning was superimposed on the lever- 
pressing situation. All of the Ss developed complete 
suppression of responding within a few trials. The 
schedule of reinforcement then was systematically 
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manipulated to increase the density or the intensity of 


reinforcement by inc 
the 2nd lever was made 


аПаЬ 


ng the frequency with which 


le, increasing the number 


of reinforced responses allowed on the 2nd lever, or 


Increasing the intensity of the b 
ing each such manipulation, 


rain stimulation. Follow- 
there was a temporary 


attenuation of suppression followed by the reappearance 
of suppression. —Journal abstract, 
5599. Overton, Donald A. Ercole, Mario A. & Dutta, 


Purabi. (Temple U Medical Sc 
the postictal state produced by 


hool) Discriminability of 
electroconvulsive shock 


in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
207-212. —Conducted 4 experiments in which male 


Long-Evans rats were trained t 


о escape from shock in a 


T-maze. Repeated training sessions were administered 


with a right turn required after 
no treatment. Results show th 
readily discriminated 2-10 min 


ECS and a left turn after 
at (a) postictal state was 
after ECS; (b) discrimin- 


ability attenuated by 60 min and was absent 2-7 days 


after ECS; (c) severe footshock 
alter ECS discriminability; a 


just prior to ECS did not 
nd (d) no simple inter- 


changeability between cueing effects of drugs (scopola- 


mine, physostigmine, carbacol, 


and arecoline) and ECS 


was found. Mechanisms involved in ECS state-depend- 


ent learning may be similar 


to those in drug state- 


dependent learning, since the postictal state was discrim- 
inated as rapidly as were centrally acting drugs. (20 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
5600. Prewett, Michael 1] 


. & Thomas, Roger K. 


(Western Carolina U) Interactions of ECS and a light- 
dark cycle on one-way avoidance learning in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2). 118-120. 


—After 56 days on a light-dar 
Dawley rats, 90-120 days old 


k cycle, 64 male Sprague- 
, received either ECS or 


sham ECS 4 or 24 hrs prior to training during the light or 
the dark phase of the cycle in I-way active avoidance, 
These variables interacted significantly to affect both 


errors and trials to criterion. Т 


he ECS-4-dark group had 


significantly greater mean errors than all other groups 


except the sham-ECS-24-light 
dark group had significantly fe 


group, and the ECS-24- 
wer mean errors than 5 of 


the other 7 groups. Findings are interpreted in terms of 
the evidence that ECS and light-dark cycles after brain 
acetycholine and J. A. Deutsch's hypothesis (1971) that 
too much or too little ACh activity may impair retention. 


(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 


5601. Schmitt, Pierre; Sandner, Guy & Karli, Pierre, 
(CNRS Ctr de Neurochimie, Lab de Neurophysiologie, 
Strasbourg, France) [Functional properties of negatively 
reinforcing fiber systems: A behavioral study.] (Fren) 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 419-429, 
— The refractory period of fibers involved in eliciting 
escape and approach responses induced by medial 


hypothalamic or central gray s 


timulation was studied in 


50 male Wistar rats by measuring these Tesponses as 


functions of the intrapair inte; 


rval of stimulating pulse 


pairs. It appeared from the variation of induced switch- 


off responses that fibers whi 
effects of stimulation of these 
have a refractory period close 


ch mediate the aversive 
periventricular structures 
to 0.6 msec (Exp I). The 


variation of both switch-off and self-stimulation respon- 
ses was studied at medial hypothalamic Sites; fibers 
involved in the mediation of aversive effects again had а 
refractory period close to 06 msec, whereas fibers 


involved in the mediation oj 


f appetitive effects had 


refracto; riods varying between 0.4 and 1.2 msec 
des D the site of pe (Exp II). The latter 
results were confirmed with a technique allowing a 
combined measurement of approach and escape respon- 
ses induced by hypothalamic stimulation; escape laten- 
cies decreased significantly at intervals of 0.4-0.6 msec, 
whereas approach latencies decreased at intervals vary- 
ing between 0.4 and 1.2 msec (Exp III). Similar results 
were obtained at central gray sites (Exp IV). Fibers 
mediating aversive effects of hypothalmic and central 
gray stimulation thus appear to have refractory periods 
very similar to those of the so-called reinforcing fibers 
activated in lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation. (36 
ref) — English abstract. 

5602. Stolerman, I. P. et al. (МЕС Neuropharmacolo- 
gy Unit, U Birmingham Medical School, England) 
Attenuation of morphine tolerance development by 
electroconvulsive shock in mice. Neuropharmacology, 
1976(May), Vol 15(5), 309-313. —The development of 
lolerance to morphine has been proposed as being 
analogous to learning or memory, since the presentation 
of a novel stimulus (morphine) to an organism results in 
an altered response on subsequent presentations of the 
same stimulus. ECS has been wi ely used to disrupt 
memory in animals; its effect on the development of 
tolerance to morphine was examined in the present study 
in female Swiss-Webster mice. Pretreatment 6 pros: 
ressively increasing ip doses of morphine induced 
tolerance to an excitant action of morphine, shown by a 
marked reduction in locomotor activity elicited by a 
subsequent test dose of morphine. In 3 experiments, 
administration of ECS 2-3 hrs after each pretreatment 
with morphine attenuated the degree of tolerance 
developed. ECS had no significant effect on the 
locomotor activity of nontolerant Ss tested under similar 
conditions in each experiment. In a single pilot study, 
ECS reduced the frequency of jumping precipitated by ip 
naloxone, suggesting a possible decrease in the degree of 
dependence. Results are interpreted as supporting the 
view that the mechanisms of morphine tolerance may be 
similar to those involved in learning or memory. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


effect. Results аге interpreted in terms of an increased 
drive or hyperactivity produced by the ECS, —Journal 


Lesions 


5604. Blatt, Ramon C. Facilitation and nonfacilitati 
active avoidance behavior of rats with septal bien 
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in the shuttle box and running wheel. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
90(7), 704-713. —Hypothesized that facilitation of 
avoidance performance of rats with septal lesions occurs 
only in tasks that punish responses having the same 
topography as the avoidance response, such as intertrial 
responses, or tasks that have aversive consequences for 
making the avoidance response, such as a brightly 
illuminated safe compartment. 28 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats (Exp I) were trained in 2 shuttle box tasks, and 24 
(Exp П) were trained in 2 running-wheel avoidance tasks 
under conditions of punishment or nonpunishment of 
intertrial responses. Ss with septal lesions performed 
better than controls in both the shuttle box and the wheel 
tasks when intertrial responses were punished. When 
intertrial responding was not punished, experimental and 
control groups did not differ in avoidance performance. 
Avoidance performances of punished and unpunished Ss 
with septal lesions did not differ from each other or from 
unpunished controls in either wheel or shuttle box tasks. 
Results are discussed in the context of the species- 
specific defense reaction (SSDR) avoidance theory of R. 
C. Bolles (see PA, Vol 44:4813). It is suggested that 
septal lesions interfere with the suppression of ineffective 
SSDRs. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5605. Blue, Jerome. Effect of anterior ganglia 
removal on phototaxis in the earthworm (Lumbriscus 
terrestris). Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 57-259. — Tested 160 earthworms 
in an escape task. 80 Ss had their anterior ganglia 
removed 24 hrs prior to testing and 80 were intact. 40 Ss 
in each of these groups were tested using a 100-W light 
source as the aversive stimulus, the remainder using a 
150-W light source. Each S was allowed a maximum of 5 
min to escape following light onset. All Ss responded 
faster in the high light intensity condition. Ss with their 
anterior ganglia removed escaped faster than controls 
under the 100-W condition, indicating the possibility 
that a specialized temporary lens-like and sensory cell 
activation follows anterior ganglia removal. —Journal 
abstract. 

5606. Braggio, John T. & Ellen, Paul. (U North 
Carolina, Asheville) Cued DRL training: Effects on the 
permanence of lesion-induced overresponding. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
90(7), 694—703. —Attempted to determine the degree to 
which lesions in the septum and anatomically related 
structures result in the presence and/or permanence of 
overresponding on a DRL 20-sec schedule. Male Long- 
Evans hooded rats were given 15 days of training to 
determine the presence or absence of overresponding. Ss 
that overresponded were divided into 2 groups, with one 
receiving 15 days of cued DRL training and the other 
receiving 15 days of regular DRL training. Overrespond- 
ing occurred in 60 Ss following lesions in septum, 
hippocampus, medialis dorsalis, and ventral thalamus 
pars dorsalis. While in effect, cued DRL facilitated 
performance in 8 controls and in operated Ss but did not 
facilitate performance when removed in septals. Expo- 
sure to the cued DRL allowed hippocampals to reduce 
responding and increase the frequency of obtained 
reinforcements. Lesions in medialis dorsalis and ventral 
thalamus led to an overresponding that disappeared with 
prolonged regular DRL training. Cued DRL training 
actually functioned as a time-out from DRL training. 
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Variations in the permanence of the overresponding 
Symptom according to lesion locus preclude identifica- 
tion of the lesion-induced dysfunction based solely on 
the presence or absence of overresponding. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5607. Cooper, A. J. & Cowley, J. J. (Miami U, OH) 
Mother-infant interaction in mice bulbectomized early 
in life. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 
453-459. —In 2 experiments with CSI strain mice, the 
presence of bulbectomized pups in a litter did not affect 
the amount of time the mother spent with the infants nor 
did they nurture the bulbectomized infants less than 
controls. The bulbectomized babies failed to suck unless 
control mice in the litter were feeding. The posture of the 
bulbectomized pups while feeding and their slowness in 
reaching and attaching themselves to a nipple contribut- 
ed to their growth retardation. The strength of their hold 
on the nipple was not less than that of controls though 
force in relation to body weight increased with age. The 
same was not true of control mice. j 

5608. Cooper, Anthony & Capretta, Patrick J. (Miami 
U, OH) Olfactory bulb removal and taste aversion 
learning in mice. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 235-236. —Eight bulbectomized 
and 8 unoperated DUB mice were given a 1-һг exposure 
to a novel food (almond) before an ip injection of lithium 
chloride solution. Their consumption of almond was 
recorded for the subsequent 10 days. Both groups 
acquired a marked aversion to almond, and the unoper- 
ated Ss continued to eat little throughout the experiment. 
The bulbectomized Ss resumed eating more rapidly and, 
by the 3rd day after the induction of illness, their 
consumption of almond did not differ from that of 8 
controls which had not been lithium treated. The 
integrity of the olfactory system appears necessary for 
the maintenance, though not the establishment, of a taste 
aversion. — Journal abstract. 

5609. Cranford, Jerry L.; Igarashi, Makoto & 
Stramler, James H. (Baylor Medical Coll) Effect of 
auditory neocortex ablation on pitch perception in the 
cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(Jan), Vol 39(1), 
143-152. —Compared 8 adult cats which received 1- or 
2-stage bilateral ablations of auditory cortex to 4 
unoperated cats on the discrimination of increases (1.2 
kHz) from decreases (0.8 kHz) in the frequency of 
ongoing 1.0-kHz tone pulses. Whereas 2-state Ss exhibit- 
ed more evidence of postoperative retention for the 
original task than did 1-stage Ss, both groups relearned 
the discrimination in approximately the same number of 
trials as normal Ss. Following retraining, all Ss received 2 
discrimination transfer tests. The Ist test was identical to 
the original discrimination problem except that different 
frequency values were substituted for the original set. 
Whereas both unoperated and 2-stage Ss had difficulty 
discriminating the new positive from negative trials, the 
I-stage Ss exhibited a significant tendency to continue 
responding to changes involving 1.2-kHz tones in the 
same manner as in the original task. In the 2nd test Ss 
discriminated the original 1.2- and 0.8-kHz tones against 
a silent background. Both operated and unoperated Ss 
performed significantly above chance. Results suggest 
that the Ss solved the original discrimination on the basis 
of absolute frequency cues rather than the directionality 
of frequency changes. (25 ref) —Journal summary. 
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5610. Denny-Brown, D. & Chambers, Richard A. (New 
England Regional Primate Research Ctr, Southborough, 
MA) Physiological aspects of visual perception: 1. 
Functional aspects of visual cortex. Archives of Neurolo- 
gy, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 219-227. —Presents the first 
part of the F. Е. Bennett Lecture for 1975 which 
describes the dissociation of visual perception in the 
macaque monkey by ablation of area 17 on the one 
hand, and of areas 18 and 19 on the other. Bilateral 
removal of area 17, with careful preservation of a great 
part of areas 18 and 19, and of the inferior pulvinar 
resulted in loss of binocular fixation, loss of visual 
recognition of still objects, and loss of visuosocial 
behavior such as grimacing and vocalization. Excellent 
visuospatial orientation and reaching for moving periph- 
eral visual targets remained. Removal of areas 18 and 19, 
with isolation of area 17 from the remainder of cortex, 
was accomplished in 2 Ss and left intact the ability to 
distinguish and sort out still objects by vision, with intact 
fixation, and visuosocial behavior. Spatial orientation 
was then easily confused by movement. (26 ref) 
- Journal abstract. 

5611. Denny-Brown, D. & Fischer, Edwin G. (New 
England Regional Primate Research Ctr, Southborough, 
MA) Physiological aspects of visual perception: II. The 
subcortical visual direction of behavior. Archives of 
Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 228-242. — Presents the 
2nd part of the 1975 Bennett Lecture which examines the 
subcortical representation of the dissociation of function 
described by D. Denny-Brown and R. A. Chambers (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 4). Complete removal in the macaque 
monkey of the corticomesencephalic fibers where they 
pass from pulvinar to colliculus, and of the colliculus, 
resulted in the same loss of visual object identification, 
binocular fixation, and visuosocial behavior that fol- 
lowed removal of area 17. Vision for peripheral move- 
ment and spatial orientation ("panoramic vision") 
remained excellent, with release of catatonia. Conversely, 
unilateral electrolytic lesions of the mesencephalic 
tegmentum produced visuospatial distortion, asymmetry 
of optic righting, and directional difficulties in eye 
movement (Parinaud syndrome and skew deviation). 
When bilateral, tegmental lesions produced great con- 
striction of visual field with release of convergence and 
fixation spasm. Suppression of peripheral attention 
resulted from perceptual rivalry. (51 ref) — Journal 
abstract. А 

5612. Glick, Stanley D. & Cox, Russell D. (Mt Sinai 
Medical School, City U New York) Differential effects 
of unilateral and bilateral caudate lesions on side 
preferences and timing behavior in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
90(6), 528-535. —Trained 24 female Sprague-Dawley 
rats to barpress on a DRL-16 sec schedule for water 
reinforcement. Ss were allowed to barpress on either of 2 
levers (left and right). All Ss showed consistent side 
preferences. For the nonsignaled condition, normal rates 
were related to the strength of side preferences; lower 
rates and better timing performance were Significantly 
correlated with greater preferences. Unilateral lesions in 
the caudate nucleus ipsilateral to side preferences 
facilitated performance during nonsignaled test sessions 
and increased side резке during both. Unilateral 
lesions contralateral to side preferences impaired per- 
formance during nonsignaled test sessions and decreased 
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side preferences during all sessions. Bilateral lesions 
transiently depressed response rates without significantly 
affecting timing performance or side preferences. It is 
Suggested that side preferences are intimately involved in 
the control of behavior by internal stimuli and that an 
inherent asymmetry in nigrostriatal function underlies 
side preferences; the effect of a unilateral striatal lesion 
will depend on whether the lesion is placed in the more 
or less active striatum. (22 ref) —Journal abstract 

5613. Greif, Karen F. (California Inst of Technology, 
Pasadena) Bilateral memory for monocular one-trial 
passive avoidance їп chicks. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 453-462. —Numerous studies of 
monocularly acquired interhemispheric transfer in birds 
suggest indirectly that memories are laid down bilateral- 
Wy. but this has not been established by direct methods. 
The present experiment was designed to test directly the 
laterality of memory storage. 625 day-old White Leghorn 
cockerels were taught monocularly a l-trial passive 
avoidance task, after which large hyperstriatal lesions 
were made either contralateral or Ipsilateral to the 
exposed eye at time intervals ranging from 2-18 hrs. 24 
hrs after the training trial, transfer and retention were 
tested by occluding the experienced eye of Ss with lesions 
contralateral to that d In Ss with ipsilateral lesions the 
same eye was trained and tested. Similar lesions made 
bilaterally in a control group abolished task retention. 
Both unilaterally lesioned groups performed at near- 
normal levels. It is concluded from the results that 
memory for l-trial passive avoidance is established 
bilaterally in the chick brain. (28 ref) Journal abstract 

5614. Grijalva, Carlos V.; Lindholm, Ernest: Schallert, 
Timothy & Bicknell, Edward J. (Arizona State U) Gastric 
pathology and aphagia following lateral hypothalamic 
lesions in rats: Effects of preoperative weight reduc- 
tion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 90(6), 505-519. Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 105 male albino rats. In Exp I, body 
weights of Ss were reduced gradually to 80% of normal 
weight by restricting food intake (dieting), and then Ss 
were given lateral hypothalamic (LH) lesions. Compared 
with Ss of normal body weight sustaining similar brain 
lesions, the dieted group displayed a shorter period of 
postoperative aphagia and less gastric pathology. In Exp 
II, a group of Ss was reduced to 80% of normal body 
weight by withholding all food (fasting) and then given 
LH lesions. Compared with dieted Ss sustaining similar 
brain damage, the fasted group displayed a longer period 
of postoperative aphagia and greater gastric pathology. 
Since the duration of aphagia could be shortened or 
lengthened by simple manipulations. of preoperative 
body weight, the adequacy of sensorimotor or motiva- 
tional hypotheses to account for aphagia is questioned. 
Results are more consistent with the suggestion that 
Bastric abnormalities produced by LH lesions inhibit 
eating. (60 ref) -Journal abstract. 

5615. Iuvone, P. M. & Van Hartesveldt, C. (U Florida) 
Locomotor activity and plasma corticosterone in rats 
With hippocampal lesions. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 16(4), 515.5520. — Examined the effects of hippocam- 
pal and neocortical lesions on open field locomotor 
activity and levels of plasma corticosterone immediately 
after the activity testing session. 11 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats with hippocampal lesions had significantly 
higher locomotor activity and lower corticosterone levels 
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than 1l sham-operated controls, while 11 Ss with 
neocortical lesions were not significantly different from 
the controls. Results are discussed with respect to 
reduced fear and the perception of aversive stimuli by 
rats with hippocampal lesions. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
5616. Janzen, William B. & Bunnell, B. N. (U 
Alabama, University) Septal lesions and the recovery of 
function in the juvenile hamster. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 445-452. —Recovery of function 
of social behavior, hoarding, nesting, and weight gain 
was investigated in juvenile Syrian golden hamsters 
following bilateral septal lesions. Ss receiving septal 
lesions during the juvenile period showed as much 
disruption in behavior as Ss receiving septal lesions as 
adults. As compared to controls, both septal lesioned 
groups were more aggressive, showed a reduction in 
hoarding behavior, lost the ability to build nests, and 
gained significantly more weight. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5617. Kirkby, Robert J. & Polgar, Stephen. (Lincoln 
Inst, Melbourne, Australia) Caudate nucleus lesions and 
active avoidance: A reply to Winocur. Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 135-136. — Investiga- 
tions of the effects of anterodorsal caudate nucleus 
lesions on l-way and 2-way active avoidance learning in 
the rat have resulted in contradictory findings. Based on 
several points raised by G. Winocur (see PA, Vol 
55:6404) in a discussion of the present authors’ (1974) 
studies, it is suggested that this disagreement might be 
associated with differences in experimental variables 
such as number of trials per testing session, lesion size, 
CS-UCS intervals, and shock intensity. Kirkby's inter- 
pretation of the role of the caudate in the modulation of 
neural arousal is reviewed. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
5618. Krane, Richard V.; Sinnamon, Harry M. & 
Thomas, Garth J. (Acadia U, Wolfville, Canada) Condi- 
tioned taste aversions and neophobia in rats with 
hippocampal lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 680-693. --In 
Exp I extensive hippocampal lesions retarded, but did 
not prohibit, the conditioning of a strong taste aversion 
to physiological saline (the CS) in 16 male Holtzman 
albino rats when illness (the UCS) was induced by 
apomorphine injection 15 min following ingestion of the 
saline. In Exp ll hippocampal lesions reduced the 
aversiveness of novelty in a drinking fluid for 21 thirsty 
Ss. It is suggested that the mild impairment of taste 
aversion learning in Ss with hippocampal lesions was not 
the result of destruction of mnemonic mechanisms that 
serve to span the long CS-UCS interval but rather that 
the reduced intensity of the aversion resulted from a 
lesion-altered neophobic disposition that weakened the 
saliency of the novel flavor CS. (51 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5619. Lorden, Joan F. (Temple U) Effects of lesions 
of the gustatory neocortex on taste aversion learning in 
the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
2» 1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 665-679. —In 5 experiments, 
110 normal male Long-Evans hooded rats and 125 Ss 
with lesions of the gustatory neocortex (GN) were 
compared for their ability to learn aversions to taste cues 
aired with toxicosis. When the taste presentation was 
followed immediately by toxicosis, normal Ss and 8 Ss 
with lesions of the posterior (visual) neocortex learned 
aversions to sucrose, sodium chloride, quinine hydro- 
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chloride, and hydrochloric acid solutions. Ss with GN 
lesions learned aversions to all solutions except sucrose. 
In preference tests, all solutions were shown to be 
discriminable from water by both normal and GN- 
lesioned Ss. Under conditions in which a 6-hr delay 
separated taste presentation and toxicosis, normals again 
learned specific aversions to all 4 solutions, but Ss with 
GN lesions failed to learn specific aversions to sucrose, 
sodium chloride, and hydrochloric acid solutions. It was 
shown that the ability of Ss with GN lesions to learn 
aversions to sucrose and quinine depended on stimulus 
concentration. It is proposed that the data can be 
accounted for by postulating a change in the threshold 
for taste illness associations following GN lesions. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5620. Macphail, Euan M. (U Sussex, Lab of Experi- 
mental Eyad Brighton, England) Evidence against 
the response-shift account of hyperstriatal function in 
the pigeon (Columba livia). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 90(6), 547—559. 
— [n an experiment with 32 pigeons, Ss with hyperstriatal 
lesions and unoperated controls were given minimal or 
extended side-key pretraining prior to acquisition of a 
position discrimination. Operated Ss were impaired 
following extended, but not minimal, pretraining. Ss then 
acquired a simultaneous color discrimination with 

osition irrelevant, and no lesion effects were obtained. 
Over 4 subsequent reversals of the color discrimination, 
operated Ss were im aired, and this was primarily due to 
an exaggeration of perseverative responding to the 
former positive stimulus. Analysis of choice latencies 
found no tendency toward an exaggerated “Mahut 
effect” (H. Mahut, 1954) in hyperstriatals and indicated 
that operated Ss used the same solution strategies as 
normals. Findings directly contradict the response-shift 
account of hyperstriatal function and indicate a return to 
the response-inhibition hypothesis. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5621. Macrides, Foteos et al. (Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, MA) Effects of one-stage or 
serial transections of the lateral olfactory tracts on 
behavior and plasma testosterone levels in male 
hamsters. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(1), 97-109. 
— Bilateral, but not unilateral, transections of the lateral 
olfactory tract (LOT) in Syrian golden hamsters at the 
rostral border of the olfactory tubercle or anterior to the 
tubercle produced severe deficits in mounting, scent 
marking, food hoarding, and nesting behaviors. Cutting 
the LOT in 2 stages and provision of additional 
experience in sexual and territorial behaviors during the 
interval between the Ist and 2nd transection did not 
alleviate the deficits. It is suggested that the apparent 
sparing of behavioral function was due to development 
of alternate mechanisms of response to environmental 
cues, and may be more difficult when brain damage is in 
structures which initially process these cues. Although 
sexual and territorial behaviors are dependent on 
gonadal hormones, the impairments of these behaviors 
could not be explained as indirect consequences of lesion 
effects on the hypophysiogonadal axis. Circulating 
testosterone (T) levels in experimental Ss were not 
different from levels in sham-operated Ss. An inverse 
correlation was observed between the controls’ circulat- 
ing T levels and their incidence of scent marking. A 
similar correlation was observed between postoperative 
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T levels and preoperative marking rates in experimental 
Ss, despite the fact that most Ss failed to scent mark after 
bilateral transections. It is inferred that the behavioral 
deficits were independent of changes in basal hormone 
levels. (48 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5622. Misantone, Louis J. (State U New York, 
Syracuse) Effects of damage to the monoamine axonal 
constitutents of the medial forebrain bundle on reactivi- 
ty to foot shock and ingestive behavior in the rat. 
Experimental Neurology, 1976(Feb), Vol 50(2), 448-464. 

5623. Myhrer, Trond. (U Oslo Inst of Neurophysiolo- 
gy, Norway) Shuttle-box performance in rats with 

disruption of hippocampal CA1 output. Brain Research, 
1976, Vol 110(2), 376-380. —Investigated the hypothesis 
of the lack of CAI involvement in avoidance perform- 
ance using a 2-way active shock avoidance test (shuttle- 
box) with 30 male albino Møll-Wistar rats. 11 Ss 
received bilateral alvear lesions in the dorsal hippocam- 
pus, 10 received bilateral neocortical lesions, and 9 
served. as intact controls. Testing began 13 days 
postoperatively. Analysis of variance revealed no signifi- 
cant differences in the number of avoidance responses 
among the groups, either in the total number of 
avoidances or in the performance on separate days of 
testing. No significant treatment effects were found in 
the number of intertrial crossings. Results support the 
hypothesis and emphasize the need for further behavior- 
al testing of CAI damage to clarify the psychological 
mechanisms involved. A restricted number of tests might 
be practicable, since removal of the neocortex overlying 
the dorsal hippocampus has been shown to produce a 
severe loss in complex maze learning. —L. Gorsey. 

5624. Ridley, R. M. & Ettlinger, G. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Impaired tactile learning and reten- 
tion after removals of the second somatic sensory 

ojection cortex (SII) іп the monkey. Brain Research, 

1976, Vol 109(3), 656-660. —Nine rhesus monkeys were 
trained to perform a tactile discrimination task in the 
dark. Subsequently, 4 Ss received bilateral ablations of 
SII, and 5 served as unoperated controls. Postoperative 
training and testing stages showed that operated Ss were 
severely impaired at learning unfamiliar tactile tasks, at 
postoperative retention of the tactile task learned 
preoperatively, and at subsequent relearning of that task 
after further new learning. This disturbance of tactile 
learning and memory was independent of changes in 
tactile sensitivity (measured by sensory threshold tasks) 
and of motor perfomance (shown by a visual discrimina- 
tion learning task). Results indicate a specific impair- 
ment of tactile learning and memory in monkeys with 
bilateral ablations of area SII, an impairment both severe 
and persistent, particularly in view of the small size of 
SII compared to other neocortical areas (i.e, SI and 
posterior parieto-prestriate cortex). — B. McLean. 

5625. Schwartz, William J.; Gunn, Rufus H.; Sharp, 
Frank R. & Evarts, Edward V. (NIMH, Lab of Neuro- 
physiology, Bethesda, MD) Unilateral electrolytic le- 
sions of the substantia nigra cause contralateral 
circling in rats. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(2), 
358-361. 

5626. Smith, Charles J. & Weldon, Douglas A. (State 
U New York, Buffalo) Hyperactivity and deficits in 
problem solving following superior colliculus lesions in 
the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 
381-385. —27 male Long-Evans rats with bilatera] 
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superior colliculus lesions or control operations were 
tested for problem solving ability in a Hebb-Williams 
closed field and for locomotor activity and emotionality 
in an open field. Experimental Ss were significantly both 
hyperactive and deficient in maze performance. Activity 
and maze performances were significantly related in the 
experimental Ss but not in controls. The 2 groups did not 
differ in emotionality as measured by defecation. Results 
are interpreted as supporting the current theory that the 
superior colliculus is functionally involved in attention 
and orientation. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5627. Spada, F. & Buerger, A. A. (U California 
Medical Coll, Irvine) Effect of stimulus location and 
response measure on an instrumental avoidance condi- 
tioning paradigm in spinal rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 219-223. —A previous study 
demonstrated the acquisition and retention of instrumen- 
tal avoidance conditioning of leg withdrawal in spinal 
rats using a yoked control and footshock in the paradigm 
of A. A. Horridge (1962); when shock to the foot is a 
function of leg position, acquisition and retention occur 
if either foot insertion rate or percentage of time with the 
leg elevated is used as a response measure. The present 
experiment, with 12 Sprague-Dawley rats, showed that, 
when shock was delivered to the base of the tail, the 
experimental effect was weaker and less consistent. 
Insertion rate yielded no evidence of acquisition or 
retention. If percentage of time with the leg elevated is 
used as a response measure, results might be consistent 
with acquisition and retention during the early portions 
of the testing period. However, sensitization is a more 
parsimonious explanation of these results. —Journal 
abstract. 

5628. Trafton, Clinton L.; Kowalczyk, Lucretia & 
Macleod, Richard. (U Arizona) The effects of bilateral 
cingulate cortex lesions on morphine withdrawal symp- 
toms in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
4(2), 149-150. —To test the hypothesis that bilateral 
cingulate cortex lesions prevent opiate dependence and 
associated withdrawal symptoms, 10 male Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats were given access to sucrose morphine solutions 
and subsequently challenged with nalorphine, an opiate 
antagonist. Ss with cingulate cortex lesions lost more 
weight following the nalorphine challenge than the 10 
sham-operated and the 10 no-treatment controls, indicat- 
ing that the lesions do not prevent withdrawal symptoms. 
On the contrary, the lesions appear to be associated with 
more severe symptoms, and by inference, physiological 
dependence as well. —Journal abstract. 

5629. Van Hoesen, Gary W.; Mesulam, Marek-Marsel 
& Haaxma, Robert. (Beth Israel Hosp, Harvard Neuro- 
logical Unit, Boston, MA) Temporal cortical projections 
to the olfactory tubercle in the rhesus monkey. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 109(2), 375-381. —Made unilateral 
subpial cortial ablations in various cytoarchitectonically 
defined areas of the temporal and frontal lobes in 9 
thesus monkeys. The olfactory bulb was ablated in an 
additional S. Brains were processed by a suppressive 

silver impregnation method after a 7-day survival period. 
Another S received a cortical injection of (3H)proline 
and the anterograde axonal transport of radioactive label 
was determined. Resulting observations showed a sizable 
Projection that originates in the cortex of the inferior 
temporal area and terminates in the medial portion of 
the olfactory tubercle. This demonstration of a nonolfac- 
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tory cortical projection to a portion of the classical 
olfactory system in a microsomatic mammal may provide 
insight into the evolution of the olfactory tubercle in 
higher forms. It is considered also to be relevant to the 
possible role of the basal forebrain in human behavioral 
disorders, including schizophrenia. (53 ref) —B. McLean. 

5630. Ward, Jeannette P.; Silver, Bernard V. & Frank, 
Joy. (Memphis State U) Preservation of cross-modal 
transfer of a rate discrimination in the bushbaby 
(Galogo senegalensis) with lesions of posterior neocor- 
tex. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 90(6), 520-527. — Assessed the effect of 
lesions of posterior neocortex, using a test method that 

ermits the demonstration of cross-modal transfer in 
intact bushbabies. Eight Ss were trained to discriminate 
light flashes of 18/sec and 3/sec in a go-no-go shock 
avoidance task. On completion of training, 4 Ss received 
lesions of posterior neocortex by aspiration. After 6 wks 
both lesion and intact Ss were returned to training in the 
visual discrimination. On the day following criterion 
performance on the visual test, auditory clicks of the 
same rate and contingencies were substituted and 
maintained to criterion. All 8 Ss demonstrated rapid 
transfer, and the lesion Ss were not retarded as compared, 
with intact Ss. The cross-modal transfer of a specific rate 
discrimination was thus preserved in the absence of 
posterior intersensory neocortex. Results are discussed in 
terms of a hypothetical subcortical system capable of the 
amodal coding of simple stimulus dimensions. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5631. Wright, J. J. & Craggs, M. D. (MRC Neurologi- 
cal Prostheses Unit, Inst of Psychiatry, London, Eng- 
land) Visual attention in split-brain monkeys. Nature, 
1976(Jun), Vol 261(5561), 580-581. —Because it has 
been found that a change in the EEG power spectrum 
accompanies increased visual attention, a study was 
conducted with 3 rhesus monkeys to seek EEG evidence 
of hemispheric independence in the split-brain animal. 
Ss’ telencephalic and tectal commissures and optic 
chiasma were sectioned surgically, and in 1 case the 
massa intermedia was included. During EEG recording, 
Ss were restrained and allowed to gaze around them 
without making operant responses. Variations in the 
power spectrum of each hemisphere were compared with 
those of its partner under conditions with Ss’ 2 eyes open 
and with each eye covered alternately. Difference spectra 
that were mirror images were produced under both 
conditions. Results of power spectrum analysis provide 
evidence of alternate dominance of visual attention in 
the separated hemispheres. It is suggested that this 

henomenon may involve a “switching” mechanism 
located in the midbrain level or below. Findings have 
implications for the absence of hemispheric conflict in 
split-brain animals. The existence of a neural mechanism 
controlling hemispheric dominance of attention could be 
an important influence leading to hemispheric specializa- 
tion in man. —B. McLean. 

5632. Yin, T. H. & Liu, C. M. (National Defense 
Medical Ctr, Kohlberg Lab, Taipei, Republic of China) 
Caloric compensation in rats with combined lesions in 
lateral and ventromedial hypothalamus. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 461-469. —In 2 experi- 
ments, compensatory adjustment of caloric intake in 
response to stomach loading of glucose or vegetable oil 
was studied in 47 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats with 
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lateral hypothalamic (LH) or with combined lateral and 
ventromedial hypothalamic (VMH) lesions. The LH 
lesioned Ss as well as the sham operated controls 
compensated the loaded calories by an adequate reduc- 
tion of oral intake, but those bearing both LH and VMH 
lesions tended to undercompensate with increased total 
caloric intake and body weight during some but not all 
periods of loading. Some of the Ss with combined LH 
and УМН lesions displayed characteristics of the 
respective syndrome, such as thirst deficit and hyperpha- 
gia. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5633. Adams, P. M. & Barratt, E. S. (U Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston) The effects of a marijuana extract 
on two-choice discrimination learning in the squirrel 
monkey. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
155-158. —Eight adult male squirrel monkeys were given 
acquisition training on 2-choice visual discrimination 
problems on form and color dimensions. Discrimination 
accuracy on both dimensions was impaired by .68 mg/kg 
of A9-tetrahydrocannabinol pretreatment. Response 
time was impaired on Ше Ist discrimination 
problem, but evidence of tolerance development was 
present on the 2nd. The accuracy impairment failed to 
show any evidence of tolerance development. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5634. Ageel Abdulrahman M. et al. (О Riyadh 
Faculty of Pharmacy, Saudi Arabia) Acute effects of 
morphine and chlorpromazine on the acquisition of 
shuttle box conditioned avoidance response. Psycho- 
harmacologia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 311-315. —Morphine 
sulfate (0.25-24.0 mg/kg) or chlorpromazine hydrochlo- 
ride (0.0625-4.0 mg/kg) were administered subcutane- 
ously to male Sprague-Dawley rats 30 min prior to the 
start of massed-trials conditioned avoidance response 
(CAR) testing. The graded doses of both drugs were 
applied in each of 3 CAR task difficulty levels created by 
manipulation of the duration of conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli, intertrial interval, and shock 
intensity. Chlorpromazine, in a dose-related manner, 
caused a decrement in CAR acquisition in all tasks. 
Morphine, in comparison, produced a biphasic dose 
response. For a given task difficulty, low doses of 
morphine enhanced acquisition, whereas higher doses 
inhibited acquisition. With increasing task difficulty, 
relatively larger doses of morphine were required to 
inhibit or facilitate acquisition of CAR. Results empha- 
size the need to consider not only drug dosage levels, but 
also the interaction of task difficulty in the application of 
drugs in learning paradigms. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5635. Agnew, William F.; Rumbaugh, Calvin L. & 
Cheng, J. T. (Huntington Inst of Applied Medical 
Research, Pasadena, CA) The uptake о! ‘A9-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol in choroid plexus and brain cortex in vitro 
and in vivo. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(2), 355-366. 
— Results of in vivo and in vitro experiments in male 
New Zealand rabbits indicate that N?-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (THC) is actively accumulated Бу choroidal epitheli- 
um and may also be transported across the epithelial 
stroma into the capillary circulation. This suggests that 
the choroid plexus participates in the regulation of THC 
concentration in cerebrospinal fluid and indirectly in 
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brain by means of the "sink" function of the cerebrospi- 
nal fluid. (30 ref) 

5636. Anisman, Hymie. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
Role of stimulus locale on strain differences in active 
avoidance after scopolamine in D-amphetamine treat- 
ment. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 4(1) 103-106. —60 mice of each of the A/J, 
DBA/2J, and C57BL/6J strains were trained in a shuttle 
avoidance task following ip treatment with scopolamine 
(2.0 mg/kg) or dextroamphetamine (3.0 mg/kg). When 
required to run towards light (CS) to avoid shock, A/J Ss 
acquired the response more readily than DBA/2J or 
C5TBL/6J. However, when required to run away from 
the light, the strain differences were eliminated. Under 
both testing conditions, scopolamine and amphetamine 
augmented the performance of A/J Ss, but had no effect 
or even disrupted performance of C57BL/6J. In DBA/2J 
Ss amphetamine augmented performance only in the 
toward condition. Results are interpreted to suppport the 
hypothesis that scopolamine and dextroamphetamine 
improve performance by response disinhibition and 
response excitation, respectively. The presence of associ- 
ative difficulties limit the effects of these agents. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5637. Archer, John. (Preston Polytechnic Div of 
Psychology, England) Emergence tests in testosterone- 
treated chicks. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 
16(4), 513-514. —Measured emergence times, from the 
home cage and from the start-box of a runway, in 28 
testosterone-injected and 28 oil-injected male Warren 
sex-linked chicks. Hormone treated Ss took longer to 
emerge, a result which cannot be explained in terms of 
earlier findings that testosterone decreased emotional 
responsiveness in novel environments. An attentional 
explanation is suggested, and the limitation of emergence 
tests for measuring fear is pointed out. —Journal 
abstract. 

5638. Bernard, Bruce K. (U Connecticut Section of 
Pharmacology & Toxicology) Testosterone manipula- 
tions: Effects on ranacide aggression and brain mono- 
amines in the adult female rat. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 59-65. — The effect 
of testosterone propionate on ranacide (frog-killing) 
behavior and brain norepinephrine (NE), dopamine 
(DA), and serotonin (5-hydroxytryptamine, 5-HT) levels 
was determined in 40 female Wistar rats. In 2 experi- 
ments Ss were screened for frog killing behavior on the 
basis of a single 30-min testing session. Aggressors were 
defined as Ss which attacked or killed during this session 
while nonaggressors failed to do so. Using either 
aggressors or nonaggressors, testosterone and sesame oil 
equally increased aggressive behavior as measured in a 
2nd 30-min session. Biochemical analyses indicated that 
testosterone-treated Ss had significantly higher brain NE 
and NE-5-HT levels. Aggressors, testosterone- or ses- 
ame-treated, had higher NE-5-HT ratios. Whole-brain 
levels of DA and 5-HT and the DA—5-HT ratios were 
unaffected. It is concluded that the elicitation of 

ranacide in the adult female rat is not androgen 
dependent nor is this behavior functionally related to the 
observed differences in brain noradrenergic-serotonergic 
levels. This study provides additional evidence that 
ranacide is a type of predatory aggression and yet 
presents data which may be at variance with the classic 
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monoaminergic theory of aggressive behaviors. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5639. Brain, Paul F. & Poole, Angela E. (University 
Coll of Swansea, Wales) The role of endocrines in 
isolation-induced intermale fighting in albino laboratory 
mice: |l. Sex steroid influences in aggressive mice. 
Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 55—76. —Based on 
previous studies, it was predicted that steroid treatment 
of aggressive mice maintains or intensifies an already 
present motivation. In 4 experiments with a total of 136 
Tuck TO albino mice, treatments consisted of daily oil- 
based intramuscular injections for 14 days preceding and 
throughout behavioral testing. The standard-opponent 
tests. were 7-min encounters with adult, subordinate, 
grouped males in the cleaned home cages of experimen- 
tal mice. The steroids investigated included estradiol 
benzoate (EB), I9-hydroxytestosterone (19-OHT), an- 
drostenedione (A), testosterone (T), and Sa-dihydrotes- 
tosterone (DHT), either singly or in combination. 
Results suggest that (a) on a dosage basis, estrogens were 
at least as effective as androgens in maintaining fighting 
in castrated aggressive mice; (b) 19-OHT (one of the 
metabolic intermediates between testosterone and 17 £- 
estradiol) was also effective but somewhat less so than 
the same dose of EB; and (c) the 3 naturally occurring 
androgens investigated all effectively maintained fighting 
at comparatively low doses (50 g/day). (3 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5640. Brase, David A.; Iwamoto, Edgar T.; Loh, 
Horace H. & Way, E. Leong. (U California, San 
Francisco) Reinitiation of sensitivity to naloxone by a 
single narcotic injection in postaddicted mice. Journal 
of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 
1976(May), Vol 197(2), 317-325. —In male Swiss albino 
mice implanted with a morphine pellet for 3 days and 
subsequently withdrawn for various periods of time, a 
single injection of morphine resulted in a rapid and 
marked sensitization of abstinent Ss to naloxone-induced 
jumping behavior when compared to abstinent Ss 
pretreated with saline or to placebo-withdrawn Ss given 
a single subcutaneous morphine injection. Maximum 
sensitization of abstinent mice occurred at morphine 
doses of about 10-30 mg/kg and peaked at 0.5-2 hrs 
after morphine administration. The ability of morphine 
to sensitize abstinent Ss to naloxone declined with time 
after pellet removal and appeared to consist of a short 
and a long halflife period. Abstinent Ss were also 
sensitized to naloxone by levorphanol and methadone, 
but not by dextrorphan. It is proposed that the 
administration of a narcotic drug to abstinent mice 
uncovers a latent, preexisting state of physical depend- 
ence and restores the responsiveness of this state to 
naloxone. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5641. Brezenoff, Henry E. & Mycek, Mary J. (New 
Jersey Medical School & Dentistry Coll) Prevention and 
reversal of tolerance to barbiturates by intraventricular 
injection of hemicholinium-3. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1976(May), Vol 37(1), 125-132. —Experi- 
mental results in male Sprague-Dawley rats strongly 
support the hypothesis that brain acetylcholine plays an 
important role in the production or maintenance of 
tolerance to the central depressant action of barbiturates. 
(22 ref) 

5642. Bunney, B. S.; Roth, R. H. & Aghajanian, G. K. 
(Yale U Medical School) Effects of Exe on 
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central dopaminergic neuronal activity and metabolism: 
Similarity to other neuroleptics. Psychopharmacology 
Communications, 1975, Vol 1(4), 349-358. —Studied the 
effect of molindone on the activity of dopaminergic (DA) 
neurons in the male Charles River rat midbrain and on 
DA metabolism in the striatum and olfactory tubercles, 
using extracellular single unit recording and biochemical 
techniques, respectively. Molindone is low IV doses 
(0.4-0.8 mg/kg) reversed dextroamphetamine and de- 

ression of DA neurons and blocked apomorphine- 
induced depression of these cells. Molindone also 
increased dopamine synthesis and dihydroxyphenylactic 
acid levels in the striatum and olfactory tubercles. In all 
of these respects molindone behaved identically to most 
classical neuroleptics. However, unlike most antipsychot- 
ic drugs, molindone failed to increase the baseline firing 
rate of DA cells and blocked haloperidol-induced 
increases in DA neuron activity. In this regard molin- 
done most closely resembles thioridazine and clozapine. 
(16 ref) — Journal abstract. 

5643. Colpaert, Francis C.; Desmedt, Luc K. & 
Janssen, Paul A. (Janssen Pharmaceutica Research Lab, 
Beerse, Belgium) Discriminative stimulus properties of 
benzodiazepines, barbiturates and pharmacologically 
related drugs: Relation to some intrinsic and anticonvul- 
sant effects. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1976(May). Vol 37(1), 113-123. —Trained 12 male 
Wistar rats to discriminate orally chlordiazepoxide (5 
mg/kg) from solvent. With rats trained thus as Ss, 
generalization experiments were done with various 
benzodiazepines, barbiturates, and related compounds, 
and with 2 neuroleptic drugs. The ability of these drugs 
to induce a discriminative stimulus complex similar to 
that induced by chlordiazepoxide was then compared 
with some intrinsic and anticonvulsant effects of the 
same drugs in 12 female Wistar rats. It was found that 
the discriminative stimulus properties of benzodiaze- 

ines, barbiturates, and related compounds correlate 
with the ability of these drugs to induce ataxia, as well as 
with part of their anticonvulsant activity. However, the 
stimulus properties of these drugs are based neither on 
their ataxia-inducing effect, nor on their general depres- 
sant or sedative action. It is concluded that these 
properties constitute a pharamcologically highly specific 

henomenon. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5644. Cooper, Steven J. (Queen's U Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Anesthetisation of prefrontal cortex and re- 
sponse to noxious stimulation. Nature, 1975(Apr), Vol 
254(5499), 439-440. — Bilaterally injected into the sulcal 
prefrontal cortex of 10 adult male hooded rats 1.0 and 
2.0 pl procaine hydrochloride and measured flinch and 
jump responses to aversive footshock. In all Ss the 
preinjection jump threshold was reduced by the 1.0 ul 
injection and further reduced by the 2.0 p1 injection, but 
the flinch threshold remained unchanged. Injections in 
areas adjacent to the sulcal had no effect on the jump 
threshold. Morphine analgesia does not appear to 
involve action within the prefrontal cortex. —I. Davis. 

5645. Couch, James R. (Kansas U Medical Ctr) 
Action of LSD on raphe neurons and effect on presumed 
serotonergic raphe synapses. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 
110(2), 417-424. — Tested LSD as a serotonin blocking 
agent on previously postulated excitatory and inhibitory 
serotonergic raphe synapes (assumed to originate in the 
nucleus paragigantocellularis lateralis (NPL) of the 
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medulla and to terminate on pontine and midbrain raphe 
neurons) and other raphe neurons not responding to 
NPL stimulation. Data from Sprague-Dawley rats 
indicate that LSD can block the postulated excitatory 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) synapse but not the inhibito- 
ry one. (25 ref) 

5646. Criswell, Hugh E. (Williams Coll) Analgesia and 
hyperreactivity following morphine microinjection into 
mouse brain. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 23-26. 

5647. Crnic, Linda S. (U Colorado Medical Ctr) The 
effects of chronic lithium chloride administration on 
complex schedule performance, activity, and water 
intake in the albino rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 166-170. —To examine the beha- 
vioral effects of lithium, 12 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
were trained on a multiple schedule consisting of FR, Fl, 
and time-out extinction requirements, and were subject- 
ed to lithium chloride in doses of 1.5, 2.5, and 3.0 
meq/kg/day administered for 15 days at a time. 
Barpressing performance on the 5 days preceding the 
drug was compared to performance on the last 5 days of 
lithium treatment. While there was a significant increase 
in water consumption in the 2 higher dose groups, there 
was little effect on the schedule performance of the 2.5 
meq/kg dose group and no effect upon the activity of 
any group. The 3.0 meq/kg dose tended to result in 
prolongation of the postreinforcement pauses on the FR 
portions of the schedule and to truncate the FI response 
curve. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5648. Crow, Lowell T. & Watkins, Charles H. 
(Western Washington State Coll) Alcohol state-depend- 
ent cues in avoidance learning. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1976(Маг), Vol 7(3), 249-250. —In a 
study with 36 Holtzman albino and 38 Long-Evans 
hooded rats, Ss trained under alcohol in shuttlebox 
avoidance responding showed decrement in retention 24 
hrs later when compared to controls or to Ss given 
pyrazole (4.3 mmole/kg) prior to the alcohol treatments. 
"There were no sex or strain differences. Since pyrazole 
inhibits alcohol oxidation, results support the notion of 
cue properties of alcohol as a basis for asymmetrical 
dissociation. —Journal abstract. 

5649. Crow, Lowell T.; Westveer, James J. & Kass, 
Richard A. (Western Washington State Coll) Satiety- 
dependent microbehaviors in water ingestion by the rat: 
The effects of alcohol on response duration. Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 163-165. —Under a 
23.5-hr water deprivation schedule, response durations of 
licking behavior and barpressing of 24 male rats were 
observed to parallel response rate during the course of 
the 30-min drinking session. Microbehavioral (e.g., time 
on tube), but not macrobehavioral (e.g. number and rate 
of response), indexes of satiety were eliminated by 
alcohol (1 g/kg). Results are discussed as they relate to 
L. O'Kelly's (1963) regulatory model of water balance. 
—Journal abstract. 

5650. Crowley, William R.; Feder, Harvey H. & 
Morin, Lawrence P. (Rutgers State U, Inst of Animal 
Behavior, Newark) Role of monoamines in sexual 
behavior of the female guinea pig. Pharmacology. 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 67-71. —In 
2 experiments, ovariectomized Hartley guinea pigs, 
rendered sexually receptive by subcutaneous injections 
of estradiol benzoate and progesterone, were treated with 
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drugs that are known to affect monoamine receptor 
activity. Treatment with the dopamine receptor stimu- 
lant apomorphine or the serotonin agonist LSD resulted 
in a suppression of lordosis behavior that lasted for 
several hours. The noradrenergic receptor stimulant 
clonidine potentiated the performance of lordosis (i.e., 
increased the duration of individual lordosis responses), 
while the noradrenergic receptor blocker phenoxybenza- 
mine abolished sexual receptivity. Administration of 
dopaminergic or serotonergic receptor blockers (pimo- 
Е and methysergide, respectively) did not facilitate 
lordosis. In fact, methysergide produced a brief inhib- 
ition of sexual behavior. Results indicate that noradre- 
nergic neurons may be involved in the induction of 
female sexual behavior in the guinea pig. Dopamine, and 
possibly serotonin, may serve as transmitters that inhibit 
lordosis in this species. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5651. Davis, Hasker P.; Spanis, Curt W. & Squire, 
Larry R. (U California, Berkeley) Inhibition of cerebral 
protein synthesis: Performance at different times after 
passive avoidance training. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 13-16. —Cites recent 
Teports that subcutaneous injection of the protein 
synthesis inhibitor cycloheximide impaired short-term 
Tetention measured 10 min after training in a passive 
avoidance task. To examine the possibility that inhib- 
ition of cerebral protein synthesis may sometimes disrupt 
short-term memory, male Swiss albino mice in the 
present experiment were injected subcutaneously with 
cycloheximide (120 mg/kg) or anisomycin (150 mg/kg), 
or bitemporally with cycloheximide or anisomycin (100 
pg/side) and given 1 training trial in a passive avoidance 
box. Subcutaneously injected cycloheximide reduced 
step-through latencies 10 min after training as reported 
previously, but anisomycin or bitemporally injected 
cycloheximide did not. All 4 drug groups exhibited 
impaired long-term memory. Since the results obtained 
at short intervals after training varied depending on the 
drug and route of injection, the impairment produced by 
subcutaneous cycloheximide at 10 min after training 
cannot be attributed to inhibition of cerebral protein 
synthesis. It is suggested that performance at short 
intervals after training reflects drug side effects on step- 
through behavior. By contrast, the impairment obtained 
at long intervals after training is consistent with the 
hypothesis that cerebral protein synthesis is required for 
formation of long-term memory. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5652. Davison, Catherine; Corwin, Glenda & 
McGowan, Tim. Alcohol-induced taste aversion in 
golden hamsters. Journal of Studies. on Alcohol, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 606-610. —Multiple injections of 
alcohol were effective in producing substantial aversions 
to saccharin-flavored water in 21 male golden hamsters. 
A dose of 1.76 g/kg produced a long-lasting aversion, 
whereas aversion produced by injections of 1.17 g/kg 
extinguished rapidly. 

5653. Drawbaugh, R. B. & Lal, H. (U Rhode Island 
Pharmacy Coll) Effect of pharmacological interference 
with various neuropathways on blockade of morphine- 

withdrawal hypothermia by morphine and by condition- 
al stimulus. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(6), 
375-378. —Male Long-Evans hooded rats were given 2 
equally spaced ip injections of morphine sulphate daily, 
each injection being paired with a bell sound. The 
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morphine dose was gradually increased to 200 mg/kg 
day. At 24 hrs after withdrawal, all Ss showed hypother- 
mia which was reversed by either the bell sound or 
morphine. Morphine alone also produced an overshoot 
hyperthermia. The bell sound-induced alleviation of 
withdrawal hypothermia was blocked by ip pretreatment 
with mecamylamine (2.5 mg/kg), phenoxybenzamine (2 
mg/kg), haloperidol (0.2 mg/kg), and benztropine (0.625 
mg/kg) but was not blocked by cyproheptadine (2 
mg/kg) or propranolol (2 mg/kg). Їп contrast, morphine- 
induced hyperthermia during withdrawal was blocked by 
ip pretreatment with mecamylamine, phenoxybenza- 
mine, and cyproheptadine but was not blocked by 
haloperidol, benztropine, or propranolol, —Journal 
abstract. 

5654. Elder, S. Thomas & McLean, Jack H. (U New 
Orleans) Motor and visceral learning deficits in reser- 
pine-treated rats. Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 
26(2), 233-241. — Trained 20 each of 110-, 210-, and 310- 
day-old male Sprague-Dawley rats to display immobility 
and defecation in a grid box while under the influence of 
0, 0.5, 1.5, or 2.5 mg/kg reserpine. Drug injections were 
given every 48 hrs and began 7 days prior to training. 
Acquisition consisted of | training trial/day for 5 days 
and was followed by 5 days of extinction at the rate of 2 
trials/day. Results show substantial dose-dependent 
weight losses over all 3 age groups. Weight loss was 
found also to be a function of the training procedure, 
with younger Ss showing the greatest decrements. It was 
also determined that reserpine-treated Ss experienced 
considerable difficulty learning a new motor and visceral 
response, thereby raising the possibility that reserpine 
treatment and instrumental blood pressure conditioning 
may be incompatible procedures for controlling essential 
hypertension. In addition, it is Suggested that age of the 
adult S be included more frequently as an independent 
variable in further behavioral and pharmacological 
studies. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5655. Fehr, Kevin A.; Kalant, Harold & LeBlanc, A. 
Eugene. (U Toronto, Canada) Residual learning deficit 
after heavy exposure to cannabis or alcohol in rats. 
Science, 1976(Jun), Vol 192(4245), 1249-125]. — Acute 
oral administration of cannabis extract to 18 rats 
(tetrahydrocannabinol dose, 10 mg/kg) impaired maze 
learning. The шо was more marked after 10 
daily doses of the same size. After 1-, 2-, or 3-mo 
pretreatment of 30 Ss with the same daily dose, followed 
by a 25-day drug-free period, no residual learning 
impairment was found. However, 6 mo of daily adminis- 
tration of cannabis (tetrahydrocannabinol, 20 mg/kg) or 
alcohol (6 g/kg) to 24 Ss produced significant residual 
impairment of learning of maze and motor coordination 
tasks, 2 mo or more after the last drug administration. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5656. Fischman, Marian W.; Smith, Robert С. & 
Schuster, Charles R. (U Chicago) Effects of chlorproma- 
zine on avoidance and escape responding in humans. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
4(1), 111-114. —Determined the effects of chlorproma- 
zine on shock avoidance and escape responding, using 4 
25-35 yr old female volunteers leverpressing on a 
modified free Operant avoidance schedule. Doses of 
chlorpromazine ranging from 50 to 100 mg and shock 
levels ranging from 0.35 to 3.0 mA were used. In general, 
the results show that chlorpromazine suppressed avoid- 
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ance responding at doses which did not suppress escape 
responding. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5657. Flannelly, Kevin J.; Carty, Robert W. & Thor, 
Donald H. (Edward R. Johnstone Training & Research 
Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) Vibrissal anesthesia and the 
suppression of intruder-elicited aggression in rats. 
Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2), 255-261. 
Individually exposed 20 male Long-Evans rat intrud- 
ers for l-hr intervals to established colonies of Long- 
Evans rats consisting of 3 males and | female. Prior to 
introduction of the intruder, all colony males received 
either subcutaneous anesthetic injections (lidocaine НСІ) 
or saline placebo injections into the vibrissal pads. 
Aggressive responding of the anesthetized male residents 
was significantly curtailed, but normal social interactions 
were undiminished. Results suggest that (a) vibrissal 
sensation has a significant role in the maintenance of 
normal social aggression in the colony-intruder para- 
digm and (b) diminution of aggressive responding may 
not be attributed to a general decrease in all social 
behaviors. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5658. Fratta, Walter et al. (U Cagliari, Italy) Benzo- 
diazepine-induced voraciousness in cats and inhibition 
of amphetamine-anorexia. Life Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 
18(10), 1157-1166. — Studied the effect of different 
benzodiazpines on food intake in 20 male cats which had 
been trained to eat their daily food within 3 hrs, under 
conditions in which emotional factors were not present. 
When benzodiazepines were administered (at а dose 
ranging from 0.1 to 3 mg/kg ip) before feeding, they 
increased both the total amount of food eaten and also 
the rate at which food was injected. When they were 
administered at the end of the feeding period, these 
compounds made the Ss resume eating voraciously. The 
order of decreasing potency of the benzodiazepines 
tested was oxazepam, N-methyl-lorazepam, diazepam, 
chloridazepoxide, pinazepam, medazepam. Oxazepam G 
mg/kg) stimulated maximally the food intake, even when 
administered up to 12 hrs before feeding. Oxazepam 
antagonized the anorexigenic effect of dextroampheta- 
mine, but did not influence amphetamine-induced 
hyperactivity and stereotyped behavior. (17 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

5659. Fuentes, José A.; Oleshansky, Marvin A. & Neff, 
Norton H. (NIMH, St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, 
DC) Comparison of the apparent antidepressant activi- 
ty of (-) and (+) tranylcypromine in an animal model. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(Apr) Vol 25(7), 
801-804. —The isomers of tranyleypromine (ТСР) 
readily entered the brains of male Sprague-Dawley rats 
after ip administration and reached peak concentrations 
within 15 min. Apparently (TCP entered the brain 
more rapidly and reached somewhat higher concentra- 
tions than (+)ТСР. After a dose of 2.5 mg/kg of (=) or 
(+)TCP, there was significantly more drug in brain than 
has been reported necessary to block the reuptake of 
amines by synaptosomes. Both isomers blocked MAO in 
vivo and in vitro. (+)TCP. was between 10 and 60 times 
more active than ӨТЕР; depending on the amine 
substrate evaluated, and both isomers were better 
inhibitors of type-B МАО activity than type-A activity. 
The (--) isomer was more active in preventing reserpine- 
induced sedation. The ability to prevent the reserpine 
syndrome was apparently related to the ability of the 
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drugs to block MAO activity rather than the blockade of 
amine reuptake. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5660. Garey, Richard E. & Heath, Robert G. (Tulane 
U Medical School) The effects of phencyclidine on the 
uptake of 3H-catecholamines by rat striatal and hypoth- 
alamic synaptosomes. Life Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 
18(10) 1105-1110. —In tests of the effects of the 
psychotomimetic agent, phencyclidine (PCP), on the 
uptake of 3H-catecholamines by synaptosome-rich hom- 
ogenates of rat striatum and hypothalamus, PCP was 
shown to be a potent, competitive inhibitor of both ?H- 
dopamine uptake in the striatal region and ?H-norepi- 
nephrine uptake in the hypothalamus. Implication of 
these findings are discussed in terms of a drug-induced 
imbalance of the catecholaminergic-cholinergic systems 
in those regions of the brain where activity has been 
correlated with emotional expression. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5661. Gianutsos, Rosamond & Litwack, Arlene R. 
(Adelphi U) Chronic marihauna smokers show reduced 
coding into long-term storage. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3). 277—279. —Com- 
pared 25 undergraduates who reported chronic high- 
frequency marihuana use (2 times or more per week for 
2-6 yrs) to 25 nonusers on a task involving short-term 
retention of 3 words. Forced processing (reading) of an 
additional 2, 6, or 10 words was interpolated between 
initial presentation and recall. Mean proportion of words 
recalled was significantly reduced for chronic users, and 
this reduction was especially pronounced with more 
forced processing between initial presentation and recall. 
This pattern of impairment indicates that chronic 
marihuana smokers show a reduction in the transfer of 
information from short-term storage to a more perma- 
nent level of information storage. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5662. Gold, Paul E. & Van Buskirk, Roderick. (U 
California School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) En- 
hancement and impairment of memory processes with 
post-trial injections of adrenocorticotrophic hormone. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 387-400. —In3 
experiments, posttrial injections of ACTH produced 
both enhancement and impairment of memory process- 
es. Male Sprague-Dawley rats were trained in an 
avoidance task and tested for retention 24 hrs later. In 
Exp I Ss were trained in the avoidance task using a weak 
footshock. Immediate posttrial subcutaneous ACTH 
injections at 2 doses (0.03 or 0.3 IU/S) enhanced later 
retention as compared to controls. If Ss received a higher 
ACTH dose (3.0 IU/S), the treatment produced retro- 
grade amnesia (i.e., there was an inverted-U dose-res- 
ponse curve for the effects of ACTH on memory). The 
effect on memory decreased as the time after training 
increased. Exp П indicated that retention performance of 
saline-injected controls varied with time of day. Posttrial 
injections of ACTH enhanced controls’ later perform- 
ance only in the afternoon conditions. In Exp III a single 
posttrial dose of ACTH (either 3 or 6 IU/ S) enhanced 
later retention of training with weak footshock and 
impaired later retention with a more intense footshock. 
Findings support the general view that ACTH may 
modulate memory storage processing of recent informa- 
tion. In addition, results suggest the possibility that other 
posttrial treatments which facilitate or impair memory 
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processes may act via hormonal mechanisms. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5663. Gorzalka, Boris B. & Whalen, Richard E. (U 

Western Ontario, London, Canada) Effects of genotype 
on differential behavioral responsiveness to progester- 
one and 5a-dihydroprogesterone in mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 7-15. —30 CD-1, 30 Swiss- 
Webster, 45 hybrid SWCDIF,, and 45 hybrid CSISWF, 
mice were ovariectomized and administered estradiol 
benzoate subcutaneously once weekly for 6 wks. Estro- 
gen injections were followed 2 days later by injections of 
progesterone, dihydroprogesterone (DHP), or oil, and 
the Ss were tested for receptivity 7 hrs later. There was a 
progressive increase in the frequency of lordosis respon- 
ses in all strains following progesterone treatment. 
However, lordosis scores varied widely across Ss within 
strains. Following DHP treatment, lordosis frequency 
was not increased in the Swiss-Webster strain. Ss in the 
other strains did show a progressive increase in lordosis 
frequency over weeks. Data indicate that the hybrid 
strains developed the potential to respond to DHP and 
thus behave like the CD-I strain, suggesting that 
sensitivity to DHP is a dominant trait. —Journal 
abstract. 

5664. Helm-Hylkema, Hermine V. & de Wied, D. (U 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) Effects of neonatally injected 
ACTH and ACTH analogues on eye-opening of the rat. 
Life Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 18(10), 1099-1104. —From 
results of 5 experiments using 3-day-old Sprague-Dawley 
and Wistar rats, it is concluded that a neonatal 
subcutaneous injection with ACTH or closely related 
analog with markedly less corticotropic activity can 
accelerate the time of eye-opening. This effect is not 
mediated by the adrenal cortex. The sensitive period for 
it appears to be shortly after birth. (24 ref) 

5665. Hennessy, John W.; Smotherman, William P. & 
Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U Medical School) Condi- 
tioned taste aversion and the pituitary-adrenal system. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 413-424. —In 2 
experiments, plasma corticosterone levels of 70 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats were elevated for 2-4 hrs following 
injection of a toxic dosage of LiCl, while pretreatment 
with dexamethasone suppressed this pituitary-adrenal 
activation. These data suggest that both ACTH and 
corticosteroid levels are elevated at the time of taste 
aversion conditioning, It was also found that treatment 
of Ss with dexamethasone prior to conditioning attenuat- 
ed the aversion to the taste of milk produced by LiCl. 
Pretreatment with ACTH during conditioning and 
recovery prolonged the aversion. Results are interpreted 
in terms of the effect of the stimulus-feedback character- 
istics of high circulating ACTH levels during illness upon 
the taste-illness association. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5666. Herberg, L. J. & Franklin, K. B. (National Hosp 
for Nervous Diseases, Inst of Neurology, London, 
England) The stimulant action of tryptophan-monoa- 

mine oxidase inhibitor combinations: Suppression of 
self-stimulation. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
15(6), 349-351. —Confirmed the induction of hyperac- 
tivity, including locomotor activity, in 15 male albino 
rats by injection of levotryptophan (25-100 mg/kg ip) 
after pretreatment with an MAO inhibitor (pargyline, 75 
mg/kg). Hyperactivity was accompanied by tremor, 
vocalization, and epileptiform manifestations, and oc- 
curred only after lethal or near-lethal doses. Unlike 
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catecholamine-releasing stimulants such as ampheta- 
mine. MAO-inhibitor-levotryptophan combinations did 
not facilitate self-stimulation performance, but sup- 
pressed it. Differences in the effects of MAO inhibitor— 
levotryptophan and amphetamine suggest differing 
central actions. Hyperactivity after the combination 
model for the reputed antidepressant action of MAO- 
inhibitor-levotryptophan combinations in depressive 
illness. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5667. Herberg, L. J. & Stephens, D. N. (National 
Hosp Inst of Neurology, London, England) Cyclic AMP 
and central noradrenaline receptors: Failure to activate 
diencephalic adrenergic feeding pathways. Pharmacolo- 

, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 
107-110. —Intracranial injection of graded doses of 
dibutyryl 3°, 5’-cyclic adenosine monophosphoric acid 
(AMP) at sites in the accumbens-stria terminalis nuclei 
of 9 satiated male Wistar rats elicited behavioral arousal 
and occasional convulsive episodes at higher doses, but 
failed to affect food consumption even in sites where 
injection of noradrenaline (65 nmol) consistently elicited 
increased feeding. Intracranial aminophylline (550 nmol) 
or dopamine (65 nmol) were also without effect on food 
consumption. This result does not support recent 
suggestions that AMP serves as the 2nd messenger in 
central noradrenergic motivational pathways. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5668. Herz, Albert. (Max-Planck-Inst fiir Psychiatrie, 
Miinchen, W Germany) Recent developments in opiate 
research and their implications for psychiatry. Archiv 
fir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1976, Vol 221(3), 
183-197. —Considerable progress in opiate research has 
been made regarding the identification and localization 
of opiate receptors in vitro and in vivo, the analysis of 
drug-receptor interactions, and the characterization of 
an endogenous ligand of the opiate receptor. There is 
little evidence that effects induced by chronic exposure 
to opiates—development of tolerance and dependence— 
are due to changes in opiate receptor mechanisms; it 
is supposed that the adaptive changes occur mainly in 
the chain of events triggered by the drug-receptor 
interaction. Such changes may be directly or indirectly 
related to the metabolism of neurotransmitters and/or 
cyclic nucleotides. The obvious links between physical 
and psychic equivalents of opiate dependence are 
discussed. Present data point to the significance of brain 
stem and limbic structures in both these processes, 
monoamines probably playing an important role. Relat- 
ions between psychic manifestations of opiate addiction 
and mental disorders are pointed out. (German summa- 
ty) (59 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5669. Ho, Ing K.; Loh, Horace H. & Way, E. Leong. 
(U Mississippi Medical Ctr) Pharmacological manipula- 
tion of gamma-aminobuytyric acid (GABA) in morphine 
analgesia, tolerance and physical dependence. Life 
Sciences, 1976(May), Vol 18(10), 1111-1124. —In experi- 
ments with male ICR mice, pharmacological manipula- 
tions of tha gamma-aminobutyric acid (GABA) system 
modified morphine analgesia, tolerance, and physical 
dependence. Elevating brain levels of GABA by slowing 
its destruction with aminooxyacetic acid not only 
antagonized the analgesic action of morphine in both 
nontolerant and tolerant Ss, but also enhanced the 
development of tolerance and physical dependence, On 
the other hand, blockade of postsynaptic sites of САВА 
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receptors by bicuculline resulted in an inhibition of 
tolerance and dependence development. Administration 
of 2,4-diamiobutyric acid, an inhibitor of GABA uptake 
in the neurons, antagonized morphine analgesia in both 
nontolerant and tolerant Ss. However, it did not modify 
naloxone-precipitated withdrawal jumping. On the con- 
trary, yb-alanine, an inhibitor of the GABA uptake 
process in glial cells, potentiated naloxone-precipitated 
withdrawal jumping in morphine dependent Ss, but it 
had no effect on morphine antinociception in both 
nontolerant and tolerant Ss. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5670. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Psychopharmacology in its second generation. Military 
Medicine, 1976(Jun), Vol 141(6), 371-375. —Reviews the 
beginnings of modern psychopharmacology, its evolu- 
tion during the past 25 yrs, and possible directions that 
psychopharmacological research will take in the future. 
Research which pertains to the major purpose of 
psychopharmacology, the treatment of mental illness, is 
discussed, and the importance of examining biochemical 
factors in psychiatric disorders is noted. (18 ref) 

5671. Holman, R. Bruce; Seagraves, Eli; Elliott, Glen 
R. & Barchas, Jack D. (Stanford U Medical School) 
Stereotyped hyperactivity in rats treated with tranylcy- 
promine and specific inhibitors of 5-HT reuptake. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(Apr). Vol 16(4), 507-514. 
—Stereotyped hyperactivity in rats following combined 
administration of tranylcypromine, an MAÓ inhibitor, 
and tryptophan has been attributed to an extraneuronal 
excess of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT). Similar condi- 
tions might arise from concomitant inhibition of MAO 
and 5-HT uptake. The present study with male Sprague- 
Dawley rats investigated the effects of 2 specific 
inhibitors of 5-HT uptake—5-hydroxymethtryptoline 
and Lilly 110140. When given ip in combination with 
tranylcypromine, both uptake inhibitors produced a 
hyperactivity syndrome which was indistinguishable 
from that following tranylcypromine and tryptophan; 
para-chlorophenylalanine pretreatment blocked the syn- 
drome. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5672. Houser, Vincent Р. The effects of 
chlorpromazine upon fear-motivated behavior in the 
squirrel monkey. Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 4(2), 189-194. —Four male squirrel monkeys were 
subjected to a Sidman nondiscriminated avoidance 
schedule with a 20-sec response-shock and shock-shock 
interval which superimposed 3-min CS- unavoidable 
shock pairings upon ongoing avoidance behavior. Three 
of the 4 Ss demonstrated facilitated avoidance and 
activity rates during the CS, while 1 S demonstrated 
suppressed avoidance and activity rates during the CS. 
Chlorpromazine (.05, .10, or 20 mg/kg) reduced overall 
response rates and augmented shock rates significantly 
in a dose-related manner. The facilitation ratios comput- 
ed to reflect the degree of response facilitation for 3 Ss 
during the aversive CS were not significantly altered by 
drug administration. The 1 S which normally suppressed 
g the CS, however, demonstrated an 
attenuation of this suppression under all doses of the 
drug. Results suggest that the degree of behavioral 
facilitation noted during П 
as а sensitive index of the anxiolytic properties of drugs. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5673. Hunt, Glenn E.; Atrens, Dale M.; Chesher, 


Gregory B. & Becker, Frederick T. (U Sydney, Australia) 
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a-Noradrenergic modulation of hypothalamic self-stim- 
ulation: Studies employing clonidine, 1-phenylephrine 
and a-methyl-p-tyrosine. European Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1976(May), Vol 37(1), 105-111. —Investigated 
the effects on hypothalamic self-stimulation of the alpha 
agonist clonidine in 12 normal or catecholamine-deplet- 
ed male Sprague-Dawley rats. Using a shuttle-box 
technique that provided a rate-independent index of the 
rewarding and aversive components of intracranial 
stimulation (ICS), it was demonstrated that ip clonidine 
produced a dose-dependent inhibition of reward that was 
clearly dissociable from any nonspecific effects of the 
drug. The ineffectiveness of the peripheral alpha-agonist 
levo-phenylephrine indicates that the inhibition of 
reward produced by clonidine is mediated centrally. 
Clonidine and the catecholamine synthesis inhibitor 
alpha-methylparatyrosine acted together in a synergistic 
manner to greatly increase the magnitude and prolong 
the duration of the inhibition of reward while leaving the 
aversive component unaffected. Data are interpreted as 
supporting an alpha-noradrenergic basis of ICS reward 
while indicating that the aversive component of ICS is 
essentially independent of noradrenergic transmission. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5674. Hunt, Walter A. & Dalton, Thomas K. (US 
Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Inst, Bethesda, 
MD) Regional brain acetylcholine levels in rats acutely 
treated with ethanol or rendered ethanol-dependent. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(3), 628-631. —Experimen- 
tal results in male Sprague-Dawley rats show that in 
areas of the brain where ethanol depressed acetylcholine 
(ACh) release, no significant changes in ACh levels could 
be found. Single doses of ethanol had a biphasic effect 
on striatal ACh levels, similar to that of ethanol on 
catecholamine turnover. The reduction in ACh levels 
observed in ethanol-dependent Ss still intoxicated was 
not present during the subsequent withdrawal syndrome. 

5675. Isaacson, Robert L.; Dunn, Adrian J.; Rees, 


Howard D. & Waldock, Barbara. (U Florida) 
ACTH4.,o and improved use of information in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 159-162. 


—Trained 10 male Long-Evans water-deprived rats to 
approach 1 of 4 tables in an elevated X-maze for water 
reward. Before the Ist trial of each daily session, the E 
provided information about the location of water by 
placing the rat on the table that was correct for that day. 
A correction procedure was used. The same Ss were used 
in 2 experiments in which either 3 trials (Exp 1) or 7 trials 
(Exp П) were given each day. In Exp 1 all Ss were tested 
without injections and 1 hr after injection of saline or 
20-, 50-, 75-ug doses of ACTH4-10- In Exp 11 Ss were 
tested 1 hr after injection of 75 ug of ACTH410 on 
3 days, and | hr after injection of saline on the 3 previous 
days and the 3 following days. In both experiments the 
percentage of correct responses on the Ist trial was 
greater after 75 ир of ACTH4-10. Performance on 
subsequent trials was not affected. The improvement 
could reflect a better use of the information provided 

rior to the Ist trial or a reduced tendency to visit the 
table that had been correct on the previous day. 
—Journal abstract. 

5676. Iversen, Leslie L. (U 
Dopamine receptors in the brain: A dopamine-sensitive 
adenylate cyclase models synaptic receptors, il 
ing antipsychotic drug action. Science, 1975(Jun), Vol 
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188(4193), 1084-1089. —Summarizes recent biochemical 
studies to test the hypothesis that the drugs used to treat 
schizophrenia (e.g, phenothiazines) act as dopamine 
(DA) antagonists in the brain. The finding that activa- 
tion of DA receptors in the brain is coupled with 
increased formation of adenosine 3’, 5'-monophosphate 
(cyclic AMP) is used to generate a biochemical approach 
to studying the actions of antipsychotic drugs. The 
notion that the postsynaptic actions of DA in the CNS 
may also involve a cyclic AMP-dependent mechanism is 
examined in relation to data showing that behavioral 
responses elicited by DA-stimulating drugs are enhanced 
after denervation of CNS dopaminergic pathways. These 
results are interpreted as a form of denervation supersen- 
sitivity in DA receptors in the CNS; this may be 
reflected by the increased number of DA-sensitive 
adenylate cyclase sites in the denervated tissues. More 
research on the structural specificity of DA receptors in 
the CNS may be useful in developing drugs for 
parkinsonism, in which dopaminergic agonists or precur- 
sors are known to be effective. Results of 4 studies show 
that the most striking pharmacological feature of DA- 
sensitive adenylate cyclase in the mammalian CNS is its 
sensitivity to inhibition by various classes of antipsychot- 
ic drugs. It is observed that there is one chemical class of 
antipsychotics, the butyrophenones, whose effects in the 
test of “inhibition of DA-sensitive cyclase adenylate” do 
not correlate well with their known potencies in vivo, 
Suggesting that actions on presynaptic mechanisms 
should also be examined. —L. Gorsey. 

5677. Johanson, Chris E.; Balster, Robert L. & Bonese, 
Kathryn. (U Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine) Self- 
administration of psychomotor stimulant drugs: The 
effects of unlimited access. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 45-51. —15 rhesus 
monkeys, surgically implanted with iv catheters, were 
given 23 hrs daily access to injections of either cocaine, 
dextroamphetamine, levoamphetamine, dextrometh- 
amphetamine, or diethylpropion on an FR-1 schedule or 
reinforcement for a maximum of 30 days. Responding 
was maintained by all drugs but showed both da -to-day 
and hour-to-hour variability. The 2 Ss self-administering 
0.2 mg/kg/infusion cocaine died in less than 5 days. All 
6 Ss given access to 0.05 mg/kg/infusion dextroampheta- 
mine or 0.025 mg/kg/infusion dextromethamphetamine 
also died, but tended to survive more days than Ss 
exposed to cocaine. Three of the 5 Ss whose responding 
was maintained by 0.5 mg/kg/infusion diethylpropion 
and 1 of the 2 Ss whose responding was maintained by 
0.05 mg/kg/infusion levoamphetamine survived the 
entire 30 days despite high rates of intake. Food intake 
was initially decreased but often returned to predrug 
levels and was not related to levels of drug intake. 
—Journal abstract. 

5678. Kakihana, Ryoko. (Stanford U Medical School) 
Adrenocortical function in mice selectively bred for 

different sensitivity to ethanol. Life Sciences, 
1976(May), Vol 18(10), 1131-1138. —Studied the adre- 
nocortical response to ethanol, histamine, and electric 
shock in 16 mice of the Short-Sleep (SS) and Long-Sleep 
(LS) strains. The plasma corticosterone levels measured 
at 60 min following ip ethanol injection were consistently 
higher in LS (males and females) than in SS mice. The 
corticosterone levels determined 60 min after histamine 
injection (50 mg/kg) or electric footshock were not 
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statistically different in these 2 strains. The initial rise of 
the corticosteroid after ethanol injection was identical in 
SS and LS mice, whereas the corticosteroid response to 
mild stress of saline injection was different: SS mice 
showed higher levels of corticosterone than LS at 20 and 
30 min after the injection. Corticosterone increment 
attributable to alcohol stress clearly seemed greater in LS 
than in SS mice, even though the adrenals of the SS were 
20-30% heavier than those of LS. The possible signifi- 
cance of these endocrine differences with respect to 
sensitivity to ethanol and behavioral arousal level is 
discussed, —Journal abstract. 

5679. Kim, Chul et al. (Catholic Medical Coll, Seoul, 
Korea) Influence of ginseng on mating behavior of male 
rats. American Journal of Chinese Medicine, 1976(Sum), 
Vol 4(2), 163-168. —Experiment on the mating behavior 
of 31 male albino rats paired with receptive females 
established that in comparison with control animals, 
males under the influence of ginseng (a) began ejacula- 
tion earlier and repeated the action more often in a 45- 
min observation period, and (b) deposited more copula- 
tion plugs in 10 days. The data suggest that ginseng 
facilitates the mating behavior of male rats. —Journal 
abstract. 

5680. Kozar, M. D.; Overstreet, D. H.; Chippendale, 
T. C. & Russell, R. W. (George Washington U Medical 
School) Changes of acetylcholinesterase activity in 
three major brain areas and related changes in 
behaviour following acute treatment with diisopropy! 
fluorophosphate. Neuropharmacology, 1976(May), Vol 
15(5), 291-298. —Studied the recovery of acetylcholi- 
nesterase (AChE) activity in 3 brain regions following its 
depression by diisopropyl fluorophosphate (DFP) in 5 
experiments with 147 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Maxi- 
mum depression in AChE activity in the anterior 
preoptic area occurred at 4 hrs, about the same time as 
the maximum depression of deep body temperature was 
recorded. A significant recovery of AChE activity was 
observed at 16 hrs, while temperature regulation re- 
turned to normal by 20 hrs. Maximum depression of 
drinking and AChE activity in the lateral hypothalamus 
both occurred | hr following acute intramuscular DFP 
injections, and both showed significant but not complete 
recovery by 24 hrs. Single alternation performance had 
not completely recovered even at the final test session 
(1.е., 72 hrs following DFP, at which time AChE activity 
in the caudate nucleus had reached approximately 23% 
of normal). Findings generally support the hypothesis 
that recovery of certain behaviors may be dependent 
upon the renewed synthesis of AChE activity in brain 
regions which are important in mediating these behav- 
iors. (62 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5681. Lockard, Joan S.; Congdon, William Ce 
DuCharme, Larry L. & Huntsman, Betty J. (U Washing- 
ton, Seattle) Prophylaxis with diphenylhydantoin and 
phenobarbital in alumina-gel monkey model: І. Twelve 
months of treatment: Seizure, EEG, blood, and beha- 
vioral data. Epilepsia, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 37-47. 

5682. Lockard, Joan S.; DuCharme, Гапу L.; 
Congdon, William C. & Franklin, Stephanie C. (U 
Washington, Seattle) Prophylaxis with diphenylhydan- 
toin and phenobarbital in alumina-gel monkey model: II. 
Four-month follow-up period: Seizure, EEG, blood, and 
behavioral data. Epilepsia, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 49-57. 
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5683. MacPhail, Robert C. & Seiden, Lewis S. (U 
Chicago) Effects of intermittent and repeated adminis- 
tration of d-amphetamine on restricted water intake in 
rats. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, 1976(May), Vol 197(2), 303-310. —Intermittent 
administration of ip dextroamphetamine to male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats produced dose-related decreases in 
water intake accompanied by shifts in the distribution of 
intake within the test session. Tolerance developed 
completely to the effects of amphetamine on total intake 
when the drug was administered daily. Results support 
the conclusions of C. R. Schuster et al (see PA, Vol 
40:9735) that tolerance to the behavioral effects of 
amphetamine depends on whether these effects interfere 
with completion of the requirements for reinforcement. 
(26 ref) 

5684. Manning, Frederick J. (Walter Reed Army Inst 
of Research, Washington, DC) Chronic A?-tetrahy- 
drocannabinol: Transient and lasting effects on avoid- 
ance behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 17-21. —Administered A9-tetrahy- 
drocannabinol (THC) to 7 male Wistar-derived albino 
rats with extensive experience in free-operant (Sidman) 
leverpress shock avoidance. Dosing (30 mg/kg intragas- 
trically) continued once daily, 3 hrs before testing, for 
1-6 wks. Significant changes were noted in the response 
rates of several Ss, but both the magnitude and direction 
of these were highly variable. However, shock rates were 
reliably elevated by THC, but complete tolerance was 
observed within 6 sessions. In several Ss this was 
followed by sessions with significantly lower shock rates 
than the predrug baseline. These Ss continued to perform 
at this level of proficiency until THC was discontinued, 
at which point the baseline was reacquired. These data 
emphasize that an important determinant of tolerance to 
a drug effect is the consequence of the effect for the 
organism. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5685. Martres, Marie-Pascale; Baudry, Michel & 
Schwartz, Jean-Charles. (Unite de Neurobiologie de 
l'INSERM, Paris, France) Subsensitivity of noradrena- 
line-stimulated cyclic AMP accumulation in brain slices 
of d-amphetamine-treated mice. Nature, 1975(Jun), Vol 
255(5511), 731-733. — Administered dextroamphetamine 
(DA) tartrate (100 g/l) to male Swiss albino mice, and at 
various times after the beginning of drug intake analyzed 
cortical brain slices for cyclic adenosine monophosphate 
(AMP). It was found that DA, which is known to induce 
overstimulation of noradrenergic receptors, conversely 
decreased the accumulation of cyclic AMP elicited by 
noradrenalin (NA) in cortical slices. The same proce- 
dures with 3 other agents indicated that the effect is 
specific to DA. The possible composition of the NA- 
sensitive system for generating cyclic AMP is discussed. 
Decreased responsiveness to NA, if it persists after drug 
withdrawal, may account for the post-amphetamine 
depression and associated psychological disturbances 
observed in humans. — [. Davis. 

5686. McMillan, р. E. & Healey, M. L. (U North 
Carolina Div of Health Affairs, Chapel Hill) Some 
effects of d-amphetamine and pentobarbital on per- 
formance under a long fixed-interval schedule. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
25(3), 389-399. — Studied the effects of dextroampheta- 
mine and pentobarbital on the performance of 3 male 
White Carneaux pigeons during 3-hr sessions under FI 
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60-min schedules of food presentation. Low doses of 
amphetamine increased rates of responding and higher 
doses decreased rates of responding, both during the 
entire 3-hr session and during each of the individual FIs. 
Pentobarbital produced little effect on rates of respond- 
ing averaged over the 3-hr session, but it decreased rates 
during the Ist FI and increased them during the 2nd and 
3rd fixed intervals FIs. The effects of amphetamine were 
shown to be dependent on the control rate of responding, 
as has been shown with shorter FI values. Analysis of 
amphetamine effects in terms of the point at which the 
probability of responding is greater than zero was not 
descriptive of overall FI performance. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5687. Menon, M. Krishna; Tseng, Liang-Fu & Loh, 

Horace Н. (U California, San Francisco) Pharmacologi- 
cal evidence for the central serotonergic effects of 
monomethoxyamphetamines. Journal of Pharmacology 
& Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(May), Vol 197(2), 
272-279. —Studied the effects of iv paramethoxyamphe- 
tamine (PMA), metamethoxyamphetamine (MMA), 
orthomethoxyamphetamine (OMA), and dextroamphe- 
tamine on the myoclonic twitch activity (MTA) of 
suprahyoideal muscle in male Sprague-Dawley rats and 
on locomotor activity in rats and male Swiss-Webster 
mice. PMA, MMA, and dextroamphetamine in: 
MTA. The increased MTA induce by dextroampheta- 
mine was not influenced by the blockade of 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5-HT) receptor by methysergide or inhib- 
ition of 5-HT synthesis by parachlorphenylalanine 
(PCPA) but was reduced by haloperidol. The increased 
MTA produced by PMA was not influenced by 
haloperidol but was reduced by methysergide and PCPA. 
The increased MTA induced by MMA was not effective- 
ly blocked by either PCPA or haloperidol but was 
blocked by the combination of both PCPA and haloperi- 
dol. Results indicate that whereas the increased MTA 
produced by dextroamphetamine is not dependent on 
the availability of 5-HT, PMA exerts its effect by a 
release of 5-HT and that the MMA effect is due to a 
release of both 5-HT and dopamine. High doses of PMA 
and MMA increased locomotor activity and produced 
hyperthermia. Findings suggest that PMA releases 5-HT 
in brain tissue and that PMA exerts its pharmacological 
effects by releasing 5-HT. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5688. Merigan, William H. & Mclntire, Roger №. (О 
Rochester Medical Ctr) Effects of carbon monoxide on 
responding under a progressive ratio schedule in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 407-412. 
— Under a progressive ratio schedule the response 
requirement increases arithmetically with each reinforce- 
ment, and the session is terminated when responding 
ceases for 15 min. Four male Long-Evans rats, respond- 
ing for food on this schedule, were exposed to 4 levels of 
carbon monoxide, ranging from 155 to 700 ppm. 
beginning 30 min before the test session and continuing 
throughout the session. Four additional, catheterized Ss 
were used for carboxy hemoglobin tests. The size of the 
last completed ratio and the local rate of responding 
decreased during exposure to the higher levels of carbon 
monoxide. Postreinforcement pause time was slightly 
increased for 3 of 4 Ss during exposure to the highest 
level of carbon monoxide. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5689. Mitchell, Denis; Parker, Lome F. & Johnson, 
Robert. (U Washington, Seattle) Absence of a generali- 
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zation decrement in the poison-induced avoidance of 
interoceptive stimuli in the rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun) Vol 4(2), 121-123. —30 male Wistar rats 
poisoned either immediately or 4 hrs after consuming a 
novel solution were subsequently tested with either a 
water vs the conditioned novel solution choice or with a 
water vs a 2nd unconditioned novel solution choice. 
Results show that (a) there was a significant avoidance of 
both solutions by the immediately poisoned groups 
compared to their respective controls, and (b) there was a 
clear avoidance of the unconditioned novel solution and 
a marginal avoidance of the conditioned novel solution 
by the 4-hr poisoned groups compared to their respective 
controls. The absence of a generalization decrement 
indicates that associative осада, such as stimulus 
generalization. cannot adequately account for these 
results. An alternative explanation, based on the interac- 
tion of associative mechanisms with the habituation and 


sensitization of neophobia, is proposed. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
5690. Moore, Celia L. (U Massachusetts, Boston) 


Experiential and hormonal conditions affect squab—egg 
choice in ring doves (Streptopelia risoria). Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
90(6), 583-589. —Conducted 3 experiments with a total 
of 328 male and female, naive and experienced ring 
doves. Noncycling, progesterone-injected, experienced 
male Ss preferre eggs to squabs in a simultaneous 
squab-egg choice test, while ex erienced males injected 
with both progesterone and БОГОН, preferred squabs to 
Kn When exogenous prolactin was administered to 
either naive or es males during the early phase 
of a normal incubation Cycle, squab choice was signifi- 
cantly increased. Squab choice was also significantly 
increased in incubating Ss by 24 hrs of exposure to a 
squab in the home nest. This effect was greater in naive 
than in experienced Ss. Squabs introduced during late 
incubation had more of a positive effect on squab choice 
than when introduced during early incubation. It is 
concluded that intracyclic experience organizes succes- 
sive behavioral changes within a reproductive cycle and 
that naive doves are more affected by some changes in 
intracyclic events than are experienced doves. —Journal 
abstract. 

5691. Moskowitz, Herbert & Burns, Marcelline, (U 
California, Los Angeles) Effects of rate of drinking on 
human performance. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 598-605. —Administered alcohol 
at different rates to 4 groups of males, all moderate to 
heavy drinkers, and tested each S's motor control and 
central processing of information when his blood alcohol 
concentration reached 0.10% and again when it had 
dropped to 0.05%. Drinking and testing procedures are 
described in detail. Performance on all tests was more 
impaired in rapid drinkers than in slower drinkers. 
—Journal summary, 

5692. Moskowitz, Herbert & Murray, J. Thomas, (U 
California, Los Angeles) Alcohol and backward masking 
of visual information. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 40-45. —Compared the effects of 3 
doses of alcohol (0, 0.414, or 0.828 g/kg) on 12 male 
21-32 yr old paid Ss’ short-term memory task perform- 
ance, Cards containing 4 black capital letters were used 
as test stimuli and were presented for 15 sec, followed by 
a variable interstimulus interval (ISI; simultaneous, 15, 
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30, 45, 60. or 75 msec) and finally by a 500-msec 
exposure of a masking stimulus (a high density array of 
letters and letter fragments). Ss were required to write 
down the 4 test letters immediately after each trial. 
Results show that fewer letters were correctly reported at 
all ISIs after alcohol than after no alcohol. Processing 
time increased about 5-7 msec after the low dose and 
15-20 msec after the high dose. Alcohol had no effect on 
information processing when no masking stimulus was 
presented. Results support the hypothesis that alcohol 
impairs the rate of information processing, at least the 
function of transferring information in the sensory 
storage image into short-term memory. —/.. Gorsey. 
5693. Murdoch, B. D. (National Inst for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, S Africa) Alpha activity in the 
electroencephalogram after moderate intake of ethyl 
alcohol: Immediate and hangover effects. Psychologia 
Africana, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(2), 125-129. —EÉGs were 
recorded from 94 male Ss in 2 roups before, immediate- 
ly after, and the morning after the administration of 
ethyl alcohol (n = 72) or placebo (n = 22). Mean blood 
alcohol content for the ethyl alcohol group was 0.83 mg 
during the 2nd recording. Alpha activity in the EEGs of 
the 2 groups was compared on each occasion of 
recording, as well as changes in this activity immediately 
after and the morning after ethyl alcohol intake. Alpha 
frequency decreased significantly in the ethyl alcohol 
Broup after the administration of ethyl alcohol. A 
significant difference in change of alpha amplitude after 
ethyl alcohol ingestion was also noted 
groups; amplitude increasin 
and decreasing in the placebo group. —Journal abstract. 
5694. Ohta, Masahiro. ( 
Haloperidol blocks an alpha adrenergic receptor in the 
reticulo-cortical inhibitory 
1976(Apr), Vol 16(4), 505-507. — The reticular inhibition 
of I-waves of the pyram 
King-A rats was significantly reduced by haloperidol, 
applied topically to the cortical Surface, at a higher 
concentration than that 
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during early juvenile development may weakly influence 
adult inhibitory behavior. —Journal abstract. 

5696. Pert, Candace B. & Snyder, Solomon H. (NIMH 
Adult Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) Opiate recep- 
tor binding: Enhancement by opiate administration in 
vivo. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 25(7), 
847-853. —Administration of opiate agonists and antag- 
onists to male Jackson mice produced a dose-dependent 
50-100% enhancement of stereospecific [*H]dihydromor- 
phine or [?H]naloxone binding to brain homogenates 
within 5 min. Three opiate antagonists were 10-1,000 
times more potent in eliciting this increase in binding 
than their structurally analogous agonists. Naloxone, the 
antagonist with the least agonist activity, was the most 
potent drug in producing receptor enhancement. Implan- 
tation of morphine pellets increased receptor bindin 
30-100% for 2-108 hrs with no time-dependent trend. 
Drug-induced receptor binding enhancement appears to 
involve an increase in number of binding sites rather 
than a change in receptor affinity. Sodium, which 
increased binding of opiate antagonists in normal brain 
homogenate, failed to increase binding of [*H]naloxone 
in homogenates derived from naloxone-injected Ss. (24 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5697. Petit, Ted L. & Isaacson, Robert L. (U Florida) 
Anatomical and behavioral effects of colchicine admin- 
istration to rats late in utero. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
ЧА 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 119-129. - -Offspring from 
pregnant rats injected with 0.4 mg/kg colchicine on 
embryonic Days 18, 19, and 20 were found to have 
isocortical and hippocampal structures greatly reduced 
in mass when examined at birth. Cells with pyknotic 
nuclei were found in Layers 5, 4, and 3 of the cerebral 
isocortex, the habenula, and anterior medial nuclei of the 
thalamus. Brains taken at postnatal Days 22 and 132 
were reduced in overall size, and had a 20-30% reduction 
of cells at the vertex of the neocortex with up to 50% 
reduction in the thickness of the corpus callosum. A 
decrease in activity, an increase in fearfulness and/or 
decreased tendency to explore, reduced error scores on 
the Hebb-Williams maze, poor performance on the 
Maier elevated maze, and a lessened sensitivity to sound- 
induced seizures were correlated with these anatomical 
changes. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5698. Polifko, Marie L. (Georgetown U) Effects of 
psychotropic drugs on extinction-induced aggression. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2930-2931. 

5699. Post, Robert M. & Kopanda, Richard T. (NIMH, 
Adult Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) Cocaine, 
kindling, and psychosis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 627-634. —Reviews the evidence 
indicating that repetitive administration of CNS stimu- 
lants and other compounds may be associated with 
progressively increasing effects on pathological behavior 
and seizures rather than tolerance. It is suggested that the 
progressive effects of these compounds may be related to 
electrical kindling, a phenomenon in which repetitive 
subthreshold stimulation of the limbic system is eventu- 
ally associated with major motor seizures. Studies 
supporting а pharmacological kindling mechanism are 
viewed, and a kindling model for psychological stimuli 
that combines neurophysiological, biochemical, and 
psychological perspectives is suggested. (100 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5700. Rainbow, Thomas C.; Adler, Joshua E. & 
Flexner, Louis B. (U Pennsylvania Medical School) 
Comparison in mice of the amnestic effects of cyclohex- 
imide and 6-hydroxydopamine in a one-trial passive 
avoidance task. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 347-349. —To test further the 
hypothesis that cycloheximide (CXM)-induced amnesia 
is due in part to its effects on the central adrenergic 
system, a comparison was made in male C57bl/6J mice 
of the effects of the antibiotic and of 6-hyroxydopamine 
(6-OHDA) on memory of a l-trial passive avoidance 
task. Both drugs produced amnesia 24 hrs after trainin; 
but, unlike CXM, 6-OHDA had no effect on memory 20 
min after training. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5701. Sahakian, Barbara J.; Robbins, Trevor W. & 
Iversen, Susan D. (U Cambridge, Englanda) a-Flupen- 
thixol-induced hyperactivity by chronic dosing in rats. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(May), Vol 37(1), 
169-178. —Socially reared (Exp 1) and isolation-reared 
(Exp II) female hooded rats treated chronically since 
weaning with alpha-flupenthixol ip showed elevated 
levels of spontaneous locomotor activity compared with 
controls. However, chronic apomorphine treatment had 
no effect on spontaneous locomotor activity. Chronic 
alpha-flupenthixol treatment enhanced stereotyped be- 
havior after 1.5 mg/kg dextroamphetamine or 0.5 mg/kg 
apomorphine in the socially reared condition. Spontane- 
ous stereotypies were also observed in the chronic alpha- 
flupenthixol-treated Ss. Chronic apomorphine treatment 
did. not affect stereotyped responding. Results are 
discussed in terms of behavioral supersensitivity. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5702. Sanger, D. J. & Blackman, D. E. (U Birming- 
ham, England) Rate-dependent effects of drugs: A 
review of the literature. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1) 73-83. —It has been 
claimed that the effects of amphetamines on schedule- 
controlled behavior depend to a large extent on the rate 
of responding in control conditions. A review of the 
literature shows that there is considerable support for 
this hypothesis if the behavior is not su ressed by 
aversive procedures, is not under the contro of powerful 
external stimuli, or is not occurring very infrequently. 
The extension of a rate-dependency hypothesis to the 
effects of other drugs has less empirical support, 
however. It is argued that many of the procedures used 
for studying rate-dependent drug effects do not provide 
critical tests of the hypo.aesis. If it is to be shown 
unequivocally that it is rate of operant responding which 
determines the behavioral effects of drugs, procedures 
are needed in which other variables such as reinforce- 
ment frequency are more adequately controlled. (123 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5703. Scatton, B.; Glowinski, J. & Julou, L. (Rofine- 
Poulenc Recherches, Direction des recherches Pharma- 
ceutiques, Vitry/Seine, France) Dopamine metabolism in 
the mesolimbic and mesocortical dopaminergic systems 
after single or repeated administrations of neuroleptics. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 109(1), 185-189. —Experimen- 
tal results in male CD strain rats treated with subcutane- 
ous thioproperazine, pipotiazine, or haloperidol suggest 
that the antipsychotic action of the cent may be 
related principally to their effects on dopaminergic 
transmission in the mesolimbic and/or 


mesocortical 


systems. The intensity of the stimulation of dopamine 
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synthesis caused by acute neuroleptic treatment persisted 
or was increased after their chronic administration. (17 
ref) 

5704. Scholz, Allan T.; Horrall, Ross M.; Cooper, Jon 
C. & Hasler, Arthur D. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Imprinting to chemical cues: The basis for home stream 
selection in salmon. Science, 1976(Jun), Vol 192(4245), 
1247-1249. —In a field study, juvenile coho salmon 
treated with morphine and phenethylalcohol used 
chemical cues to return respectively to streams treated 
with those substances. Ss imprinted during the smolt 
stage retained the cues for 18 mo without being again 
exposed to the chemicals. Results provide direct evidence 
that coho salmon use this mechanism for homing and 
confirm the odor hypothesis for salmon homing. 

5705. Schultz, Joachim. (Pharmazeutisches Inst, U 
Tübingen, W Germany) Psychoactive drug effects on a 
system which generates cyclic АМР їп brain. Nature, 

1976(Jun) Vol 261(5559), 417-418. — Experimental 
results in male Sprague-Dawley rats show that chronic 
treatment with both an antidepressant (imipramine) and 
à depressant (chlorpromazine) reduces the sensitivity of 
the cyclic adenosine monophosphate generating system 
to noradrenaline. It is suggested that the value of 
chlorpromazine in conditions like Schizophrenia could 
well depend on its potential antidepressant properties to 
counter marked depression. (15 ref) 

5706. Sherman, Arnold D. & Gebhart, Gerald F. (U 
Iowa) Morphine and pain: Effects on aspartate, GABA 
and glutamate in four discrete areas of mouse brain. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 110(2), 273-281. —Studied the 
effects of combinations of morphine (3-12 mg/kg), 
pentobarbital (2 mg/kg), chlorpromazine (1 mg/kg), pain 
(heat) and stress (restraint) treatments on levels of 
aspartate, gamma-aminobutyric acid (GABA), and 
glutamate in the periaqueductal central gray matter, 
hypothalamus, midbrain reticular formation, and cortex 
of male CEI mice. Results indicate that only glutamate 
among the 3 neurohumors was Systematically altered by 
the experimental manipulations. Moreover, among the 4 
brain areas examined, data implicate only the periaque- 
ductal central gray matter as a locus of morphine's 
antinociceptive action. Morphine also appeared to 
produce a drug-specific effect in hypothalamus which, 
however, was not analgesia-related. There were no 
significant pain, stress, or drug-related effects on the 
levels of glutamate in either the midbrain reticular 
formation or the cortex. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5707. Signorelli, Anthony. (Union Coll) Influence of 
physostigmine upon consolidation of memory in mice. 

Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 90(7), 658-664, —Investigated the influ- 
ence of physostigmine upon the consolidation process in 
4 experiments with 162 male DBA/2J mice. Ss were 
trained to escape shock in a Y-maze. In Exp I 
physostigmine (.4 mg/kg, ip) impaired a previously 
learned task 2 days after initial learning but improved 
performance 11 days after initial learning. In Exps II and 
III, it was determined that the impairment of memory 
found on Day 3 was transitory and no longer evident 
once the drug was no longer active in an S's system. The 
findings of Exp ТУ, in which the Day 12 facilitory effect 
was examined, were essentially the same as those of Exps 
П and Ш. Results tend to support an inhibitory or 
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motivational hypothesis rather than a consolidation 
hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

5708. Simpson, Lance L. (Columbia U, Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The effect of behavioral stimu- 
lant doses of amphetamine on blood pressure. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 691-695, 
—Studied blood pressure responses to amphetamine in 
humans and in rats. Blood pressure was monitored in 14 
17-33 yr old patients who had experienced an adverse 
behavioral reaction to the drug. All Ss had self-adminis- 
tered amphetamine and sought medical attention for 
their reaction. There was no evidence that amphetamine 
had evoked a sustained increase in blood pressure. In 10 
male Wistar rats, experiments were conducted in 2 Steps: 
a determination of the doses of amphetamine (ip) that 
cause behavioral stimulation, and an evaluation of the 
blood pressure effects of the same doses of amphetamine. 
In control Ss, behavioral stimulant doses of ampheta- 
mine exerted only transient effects on blood pressure. In 
pithed Ss (ie., Ss devoid of all central mechanisms), 
amphetamine exerted a sustained effect on blood 
pressure. It is concluded that the potential ability of 
amphetamine to evoke sustained cardiovasclar responses 
is damped by the CNS of intact animals. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5709. Smith, Robert C.; Parker, Elizabeth S. & Noble, 
Ernest P. (U Chicago) Alcohol's effect on some formal 
aspects of verbal social communication. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1394-1398. 
—Studied the effects of alcohol on formal aspects of 
social communication by scoring transcripts of verbal 
discussions between 18 male-female naturally occurring 
dyads in alcohol and placebo sessions. At a low dose 
(0.83-1.0 ml/kg), alcohol significantly increased the 
amount of and overlap in communications, and tended 
to decrease Ss’ acknowledgement of their partners’ 
Statements. At a high dose (1.5 ml/kg), the rate of 
overlap in speech was additionally increased, but there 
was a leveling off or reversal of the drug’s effect on 
amount of communication. Ss' blood alcohol levels were 
not related to the drug’s effect. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5710. Struve, Frederick A, et al. (Long Island Jewish- 
Hillside Medical Ctr, Glen Oaks, NY) Electroencephalo- 
graphic correlates of oral contraceptive use in psychiat- 
ric patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 741-745, —Previous studies have pointed to 
wake EEG changes associated with oral contraceptives. 
The present investigation sought to determine if sleep 
EEG activation would show additional EEG-oral 
contraceptive relationships not previously suspected. 
With blind procedures, oral contraceptive and EEG data 
were collected on 110 adult women. Three age-equated 
comparison groups were formed: never used pill (con- 
trol) (mean age, 29.2 yrs). previously used pill without 
side effects (asymptomatic) (mean age, 262 yrs), and 
previously used pill with side effects (symptomatic) 
(mean age, 27.2 yrs). Analyses indicated a si nificant 
statistical relationship between paroxysmal EEGs and 
symptomatic pill use. No difference in paroxysmal 
incidence existed between control and asymptomatic pill 
use groups. Among prior pill users, Ss with paroxysmal 
EEGs reported almost twice the side effect incidence 
(81.3%) as did Ss with normal EEGs (42.1%). (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5711. Swett, Chester. (Boston Collaborative Drug 
Surveillance Program, Waltham, MA) Outpatient phe- 
nothiazine use and bone marrow depression: A report 
from the drug epidemiology unit and the Boston 
Collaborative Drug Surveillance Program. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1416-1418. 
—Evaluated phenothiazine-induced bone marrow de- 
pression (BMD) in 3 separate but complementary data 
bases. Results show that (a) among 1,048 patients 
admitted to psychiatric hospitals, there was no evidence 
of subclinical depression of the white blood cell (WBC) 
count attributable to phenothiazines used before admis- 
sion; (b) among 18,587 medical inpatients, 34 were 
admitted for BMD in the absence of neoplasia or prior 
cytotoxic drug therapy; one of the latter reported using 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride, but it was doubtful 
whether this drug was the cause of the BMD; and (c) 
among 24,795 medical, surgical, and gynecological 
patients surveyed over a 10-mo period in 1972, 4 were 
admitted for BMD; 1 of the latter had a reversible 
leukopenia attributed to trifluoperazine hydrochloride. 
—Journal abstract. 

5712. Tikal, K.; BeneSova, О. & Frafková, S. (Charles 
U Inst of Pharmacology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The 
effect of pyrithioxine and pyridoxine on individual 
behavior, social interactions, and learning in rats 
malnourished in early postnatal life. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1976, Vol 46(3), 325-332. —Low protein (LP) or low 
calorie (LC) dietary regimens were applied in early 
postnatal life (Days 1-40) in male rats. After nutritional 
rehabilitation, open-field behavior in larger, more illumi- 
nated boxes (HI, high intensity stimulus) and smaller, 
less illuminated boxes (LI, low intensity stimulus), 
dyadic interactions, and learning ability were investigat- 
ed in these Ss as adults (Days 200-300). LP malnutrition 
increased (a) open-field activity with features of stereo- 
typy both in LI and HI situations, (b) number of 
intersignal reactions during learning procedures without 
changes in other criteria of learning ability (latency, 
number of correct responses), and (c) aggressive behav- 
ior in pair interaction. LC Ss revealed only significant 
inhibition in Ll-open-field activity and a slightly 
increased number in intersignal reactions during avoid- 
ance learning. Some Ss with LP and LC deficits were 
treated ip with pyrithioxine or pyridoxine in 10 doses of 
40 mg/kg administered in the period when nutritional 
rehabilitation was carried out (Days 40—50). The treat- 
ment with pyrithioxine significantly reduced behavioral 
disturbances in adult LP Ss, except the increase of 
intersignal reactions which was potentiated. Pyridoxine 
was less effective but normalized the increased number 
of intersignal reactions. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5713. Tseng, Liang-Fu; Menon, M. Krishna & Loh, 
Horace H. (U California Medical Ctr, San Francisco) 
Comparative actions of monomethoxy-amphetamines 
on the release and uptake of biogenic amines in brain 
tissue. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Thera- 
peutics, 1976(Мау). Vol 197(2), 263-271. —In vitro 
experiments were conducted on male Sprague-Dawley 
rat brain tissue to investigate reasons for the behavioral 
effects of various methoxyamphetamines. The high 
potency of para-methoxyamphetamine (PMA) on in- 
creasing the release and inhibiting the uptake of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) suggests that 5-HT may be 
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involved in the production of hallucinogenic effects of 
PMA. (38 ref) 

5714. Tye, N. C. & Iversen, Susan D. (U Cambridge, 
England) Some behavioural signs of morphine with- 
drawal blocked by conditional stimuli. Nature, 
1975(May), Vol 255(5507), 416-418. —Administered 
morphine injections combined with a tone stimulus to 8 
male Wistar rats and morphine without the tone stimulus 
to 8 others. Behavior on a 3-component schedule was 
severely disrupted until drug tolerance developed, when 
performance returned to pre-drug rates. When morphine 
was withdrawn, behavior was again severely disrupted in 
the no-tone Ss but was not significantly affected in Ss 
who had received the tone stimulus with drug injections. 
When naloxone was substituted for morphine to induce 
withdrawal, behavioral disruption occurred in both 
groups of Ss, indicating that conditioned stimuli were 
unable to reverse withdrawal induced by naloxone. —/. 
Davis. 

5715. Uglesié, B. & Bokun, P. (General Hosp, Split, 
Yugoslavia) [Difficulties and possibilities in clinical 
research on the activity of tranquilizers.] (Yugo) 
Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 379-382. —Cites 
problems arising in clinical research on psychopharma- 
cological drugs; e.g., the fact that it is easier to control 
the activity of the "major" drugs than of the "minor" 
drugs such as tranquilizers and psychosedatives; and the 
impossibility of excluding subjective effects, because 
there is no completely objective test of drug effects. A 
semiquestionnaire method of eliminating subjectivity is 
described. 

5716. Weisz, Donald J. & Vardaris, Richard M. (Kent 
State U) Effects of A-9-tetrahydrocannabinol on the 
slope of auditory generalization gradients in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 145-148. 
—28 male albino rats were given 2, 4, or 6 mg/kg A-9- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) during shuttle-avoidance 
training and auditory generalization testing in extinction. 
Although the drug had no discernible effect on acquisi- 
tion performance, there was a dose-dependent influence 
on the slopes of the generalization gradients. It is 
concluded that THC can affect the extent of auditory 
generalization during extinction, even when there is no 
apparent effect on acquisition performance. Findings are 
interpreted in terms of their relevance to the drug's 
presumed effects on audition and various motivational 
processes. —Journal abstract. 

5717. Woodruff, Michael L.; Hatton, Daniel C.; 
Frankl, Matt B. & Meyer, Merle E. (Middlebury Coll) 
Effects of scopolamine and physostigmine on tonic 
immobility in ducks and guinea pigs. Physiological 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 198—200. —Studi the 
effects of the anticholinergic drug scopolamine and the 
cholinergic-potentiating drug physostigmine on tonic 
immobility (TI) in 90 White Pekin ducks and 72 guinea 
pigs. Scopolamine shortened the duration of the response 
in ducks, while increasing TI duration in guinea pigs- 
Physostigmine, on the other hand, increased TI duration 
the response in guinea pigs- 


in ducks, while shortening 


Though the neurochemical systems mediating the re- 
sponse may differ, it is suggested that TI could serve as а 


useful behavior for studying functional homology be- 
ihe mammals. —Journal 


tween the brains of birds and 
abstract. 
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5718. Wray, S. R. (U West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica) 
Failure of dexamphetamine to antagonise a cholinomi- 
metic-induced hyperactivity. Neuropharmacology, 1976 
(May), Vol 15(5), 269-271. —Sprague-Dawley albino- 
rats that were treated with physostigmine (0.05 mg/kg 
ip) manifested marked hyperactive behavior. A subse- 
quent injection of dextroamphetamine (2.0 mg/kg ip) did 
not antagonize the physostigmine-induced locomotor 
hyperactivity, whereas atropine (10 mg/kg ip) attenuated 
the hyperactive behavior. Higher dosages of physostig- 
mine depressed the locomotory behavior. Carbachol and 
alpha-methylparatyrosine did not significantly affect 
locomotory behavior. Implications of the results are 
discussed in terms of the etiology of hyperkinesia in 
children: (a) hyperkinesia may be due to a central 
cholinergic overactivity and (b) anticholinergic medica- 
tion may be useful in treatment of this condition. 
—Journal abstract. 
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5719. Argyle, Michael. (Oxford U, England) Bodily 
communication. New York, NY: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1975. viii, 403 p. —Explores biological and 
cultural roots of bodily communication and the purposes 
for which it is used in order to examine the different 
hagy signals and their wider theoretical and practical 
implications. Nonverbal communications—through fa- 

cial expression, gestures, posture, spatial behavior, 
clothes, and physique—are examined. 

5720. Arkell, Robert N.; Kubo, H. Richard & Meunier, 
Clement P. (Integrated Services for Child & Family 
Development, Victoria, Canada) Readability and paren- 
tal behavior modification literature. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 265-266. —Two judges examined 9 
books on behavior management frequently recommend- 
ed to parents and found a wide discrepancy of readabili- 
ty levels, with some of the books being too difficult and 
some too simple. It is recommended that readability 
levels be kept reasonably commensurate with the 
parent’s last grade obtained in school. Readability 
formulae are noted. 

5721. Beauvois, J.-L.; Trognon, A. & Lopez, G. (U 

Nancy, France) [The theory of semantic space and 
associative meaning.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1974-75, Vol 28(18), 917-930. —Presents a quantitative 
topological model of associative meaning (generalizable 
also to distributional and propositional analyses). Expe- 
rimental data are used to illustrate application of the 
model to construction of semantic space (individual and 
group); properties of semantic space (topological struc- 
ture and ensemble support); and comparison of semantic 
space (associative and structural similarity, and individu- 
al and group space). (44 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

5722. Clement, Donald A. & Frandsen, Kenneth D. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill On conceptual and 
empirical treatments of feedback in human communica- 
tion. Speech Monographs, 1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 11-28. 
— Describes major discrepancies that exist between the 
empirical and theoretical treatments of feedback in 
human communication. Conclusions are offered with 
both descriptive and heuristic value for future develop- 
ment of an informed and useful theory of feedback in 
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human communication. Feedback is discussed with 
reference to (a) the contribution of theoretical literature 
to the concept, (b) the contribution of empirical reports, 
(c) the relative consistency of theoretical and empirical 
treatments, and (d) conclusions about the role of the 
concept in the study of human communication. 
—Journal abstract. 

5723. Comstock, George & Fisher, Marilyn. Television 
and human behavior: A guide to the pertinent scientific 
literature. Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1975. vi 344 p. 
—Presents the results of a search of the scientifically 
relevant literature on TV and human behavior, contain- 
ing a "master" bibliography of more than 2,300 items 
described by key words in terms of topics or, in empirical 
work, methodology. 10 specialized pe Омар deal 
with substantive topics, including audience behavior, TV 
and children and youth, TV and psychological processes, 
behavioral concomitants of TV, and communicator 
behavior. 

5724. Kammann, Richard & Irwin, Robyn. (U Otago, 
New Zealand) The comprehensibility of a New Zealand 
university calendar (with variations in length). New 
Zealand Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(2), 56-64. 
—Studied the open-book comprehensibility of a New 
Zealand university calendar by presenting [15 7th-form 
high school students with 24 representative test prob- 
lems. Length of the calendar was varied through 6 ЫЗ 
in a geometric progression from 1.5 to 530 pages. Results 
show that comprehension of the full calendar by high 
school students was 56% correct. The 2 areas of the 
calendar causing the greatest difficulty were the sections 
on bursaries and allowances (26.7%) correct and on 
faculty prescriptions for purposes of planning a course or 
study (41.5%). Variations in length revealed small but 
systematic gains in accuracy and speed as calendar 
length was reduced, but it is suggested that reduction in 
length may not be as powerful as the use of logical or 
flowchart formats for the more difficult sections. 
—Journal abstract. 


Language & Speech 


5725. Figueroa, Jesüs G.; González, Esther G. & Solis, 
Victor M. (National U Mexico) An approach to the 
problem of meaning: Semantic networks. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 107-115. 
—120 undergraduates generated semantic networks for 
10 concrete and 10 abstract nouns with 2 different 
procedures. Comparisons were made between (a) the 
semantic network and the set of associations given to 
each concept and (b) the concrete concepts' and the 
abstract concepts’ networks. It is suggested that a form 
of meaning is given by the semantic network of the 
concept, by a reconstructive memory process. —Journal 
abstract. 

5726. Hoffman, Robert R. & Honeck, Richard P. (U 
Cincinnati) The bidirectionality of judgments of synony- 
my. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1976(Apr), Vol 
5(2), 173-184. —Based on experimental evidence which 
indicates the existence of a nonverbal, abstract semantic 
memory, and the mutual deducibility of 2 synonymous 
sentences, a study was conducted with 120 university 
students to investigate sentence synonymy. In Phase 1 of 
the experiment, Ss ranked interpretations of proverbs in 
terms of their semantic distance from their proverb 
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bases. In Phase 2 different groups of Ss ranked proverbs, 
including the Phase 1 original proverbs and some foils, in 
terms of their semantic distance from the interpretations. 
Results indicate that 2 synonymous sentences tend to be 
given similar rankings, linearly related, and that Ss are 
highly consensual in their rankings. It is argued that a 
deep structure account cannot explain the results and 
that, furthermore, available linguistic and psychological 
theories of meaning are likewise insufficient. Synonymy 
is discussed in terms of an event or operation which 
serves to restrict interpretation. (34 ref) —Journal 


hand configurations, 
(Dez) in the American Sign Language of the deaf. The 
model is based on the results of cluster and scaling 
analyses of confusion matrices for Dez identifications in 
visual noise. 
method similar to that used in G. A. Miller and P. E. 
Nicely's (1955) study of consonant perception in noise. 
The descriptive adequacy of the model was evaluated in 
several ways: The level of the node in the distinctive 
feature tree that dominates each pair of Dez was 
correlated with the confusion frequency of that pair. The 
percentage of correct proximity predictions when the 
Dez were clustered according to the feature tree (77%) 
was compared with that obtained with the optimal 
empirical tree (77%). Shared feature assignments for each 
DEZ pair were weighted according to various strategies, 
and the 11 features were correlated jointly with the 
confusion frequencies of the Dez pairs. The predictive 
validity of the model was examined in terms of data on 
rated similarity, recall, variants of signs, and "slips of the 
hand." (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5728. Rey, Alberto. (Georgetown U) A study of the 
attitudinal effect of a Spanish accent on Blacks and 
Whites in South Florida. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3717-3718. 

5729. Vikis,-Freibergs, Vaira. (U Montréal, Canada) 
Abstractness and emotionality values for 398 French 
words. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
30(1), 22-30. —1,600 Ss from the Montreal area rated 
398 French words on scales of Abstractness (A) and of 
Emotionality (E). Mean ratings for each word on the 7- 
point A-scale and on the 9-point E-scale are presented. 
The abstract-concrete dimension was defined in terms of 
directness of reference to sense experience. The E-scale 
ranged from Extremely Unpleasant to Extremely Pleas- 
ant, with a Neutral midpoint. The intercorrelation 
between A and E ratings was .06, suggesting that the 2 
variables are orthogonal. (French summary) (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5730. Zadeh, L. A. (U California, Berkeley) A fuzzy- 
algorithmic approach to the definition of complex or 
imprecise concepts. International Journal of Man-Ma- 
chine Studies, 1976(May), Vol 8(3), 249-291. —Provides 
a framework for the definition of imprecise concepts 
through the use of fuzzy algorithms which have the 
structure of a branching questionnaire. A relational 
representation is given of the definiendum as a composite 
question whose constituent questions are either attrib- 
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utional or classificational in nature. The constituent 
questions as well as the answers to them are allowed to 
be fuzzy. By putting the relational representation into an 
algebraic form, one can derive a fuzzy relation which 
defines the meaning of the definiendum and provides a 
basis for an interpolation of the relational representation. 
To transform a relational representation into an efficient 
branching questionnaire, the tableau of the relation is 
subjected to compactification which identifies the condi- 
tionally redundant questions. From a maximally com- 
pact representation, efficient realizations which have the 
structure of a branching questionnaire can readily be 
determined. Then, given the cost of constituent questions 
as well as the conditional probabilities of answers to 
them, one can compute the average cost of deducing the 
answer to the composite question. In this way, à 
relational representation of a concept leads to an 
efficient branching questionnaire which may serve as its 
operational definition. (71 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Literature & Art 


5731. Hamilton, James W. The significance of 
depersonalization in the life and writings of Joseph 
Conrad. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4), 
612-630. —Attempts to demonstrate, through reference 
to Conrad's letters and fiction, how he made use of 
depersonalization in order to cope with the childhood 
loss of his parents and to avoid, whenever possible, 
psychotic regression. Genetic and dynamic aspects of 
depersonalization are noted along with the relationship 
between dream and depersonalization. (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5732. Klein, Robert H. (U Rochester Medical & 
Dentistry School) A reply to comments on “А computer 
analysis of the Schreber Memoirs.” Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 39. . —Rep- 
lies in detail to comments by J. Laffal, J. C. Nemiah, and 
J. E. Overall concerning the paper on the WORDS 
computer analysis system applied to the Schreber 
Memoirs. Among other arguments, other systems are 
mentioned whose results tend to validate the methods 
used in WORDS. The value of the system for objective 
analysis. of textual material to provide а basis for 
subsequent clinical interpretation is reemphasized. —/. 
Davis. 

5733. Klein, Robert H. (U Rochester School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) A computer analysis of the 
Schreber memoirs. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 373-384. —With the aid of a 
computerized system for content analysis, WORDS, the 
complete Schreber Memoirs was subjected to various 
multivariate reduction techniques in order to investigate 
the major content themes of this document. Findings 
included the prevalence of somatic concerns, clear 
references to persecutory ideas and to Schreber's 
assumption of a redemptive role, complex encapsulated 
concerns about Schreber's relationship with God, a lack 
of any close relationship between sexuality and sexual 
transformation either to themes of castration or procrea- 
tion, and the fact that neither sun, God, nor Flec sig Was 
significantly associated with clusters concerning gender, 
sexuality, or castration. These findings are discussed a. 
relation to psychodynamic interpretations furnished by 
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prior investigators who employed different research 
methods. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5734. Laffal, Julius. (Connecticut Valley Hosp, 
Middletown) Schreber's memoirs and content analysis. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 
162(6), 385-390. —Questions whether the WORDS 
system of content analysis, applied to Schrebers Mem- 
oirs as reported in К. H. Klein's (see PA, Vol 54:Issue 4) 
paper, identifies implicit structures of thinking or merely 
the superficial organization of Schreber's material, Other 
methodological and conceptual problems of the analysis 
are also discussed. —/. Davis. 

5735. Nemiah, John C. (Beth Israel Hosp, Psychiatric 
Services, Boston, MA) Parsing Schreber: Reflections on 
Dr. Klein's “Schreber Memoirs." Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 391-392. —As- 
serts that the WORDS method of content analysis, 
applied to Schreber’s Memoirs, has missed connections 
which are clear and explicit in a simple reading of the 
document itself. It is concluded that R. H. Klein’s (see 
PA, Vol 56:Issue 4) technique is valuable in discerning 
positively related clusters of ideas but untrustworthy 
when it suggests the absence of correlations. 

5736. Overall, John E. (U Texas Medical Ctr, 
Galveston) Comments on “A computer analysis of the 
Schreber Memoirs." Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 393. —Calls the WORDS 
computer program a significant technical advance in the 
computerization of speech protocols, but questions its 
value in clinical applications, as in R. H. Klein's (see PA, 
Vol 56:Issue 4) analysis of Shreber's Memoirs, until the 
operations used to arrive at the interpretations from 
these results are defined. 

5737. Peterson, David A. & Karnes, Elizabeth L. (U 
Nebraska) Older people in adolescent literature. Geron- 
tologist, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(3), 225-231. —Performed a 
content analysis of 20th century adolescent literature to 
determine the types, extent, and importance of older 
characters. PE indicate that older persons were not 
underrepresented but were underdeveloped and periph- 
eral to the major action of the books. No differences 
were found between the older characters in books 
published early in the century and those of the most 
recent time period. (20 ref) 

5738. Watson, Jerry J. (Michigan State U) A study of 
adults' reactions to contemporary junior novels reflect- 
ing adolescents' interest in reading about aspects of 
peer and non-peer relationships. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3785. 
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5739. Birren, James E. (U Southern California, Ethel 
Perry Andrus Gerontology Ctr) [Methods and issues in 
adult development and aging.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Gerontologie, 1975(Jul-Aug), Vol 8(4), 295-305. —Re- 
views issues in adult development and aging, specifically 
wisdom, creativity, love, and mood. Other broad topics 
are cited which await exploration in detail, (e.g., the 
relations of behavior patterns to diseases common to late 
life, especially cardiovascular disease). It is suggested 
that there are important topics remaining to be examined 
in a life span developmental psychology. These topics, 
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while complex, are important both scientifically and 
practically. Current research methods are not usually 
well suited for the study of complex psychological 
phenomena, and there appears to be a reluctance on the 
part of psychologists to undertake such work because the 
strategies for exploring new and complex topics are not 
much discussed nor are students encouraged to make the 
necessary commitments of time and effort. —Journal 
summary. 

5740. Borges, Marilyn A. & Dutton, Linda J. (San 
Diego State U) Attitudes toward aging: Increasing 
optimism found with age. Gerontologist, 1976(Jun), Vol 
16(3), 220-224. —532 respondents over a wide age range 
rated their own lives and an "average person's life" at 
each of 8 age intervals (0-5, 6-12, 13-18, 19-24, 25-36, 
37-48, 49-65, and 65+ yrs). Ratings varied significantly 
by age of target and of respondent and were increasingly 
differentiated as a function of both the age level being 
evaluated and the respondent's age. Most notably, older 
Ss rated their lives as better than younger Ss projected 
their lives would be at the same age. These data reveal a 
significant lack of awareness in younger people of the 
potential satisfaction in the middle and later years. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5741. Bower, Eli M. et al. Learning to play: Playing to 
learn. Berkeley, CA: U California, 1974. 158 p. —Pres- 
ents a series of games, exercises, simulations, and puzzles 
in an effort to discover their unique and integrative 
potential for children and adults. It is maintained that if 
used correctly, play can enhance learning just as learning 
can incite the spirit of play. (7 p ref) 

5742. Cherry, Louise & Lewis, Michael. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) Mothers and two-year- 
olds: A study of sex-differentiated aspects of verbal 
interaction. Developmental Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
12(4), 278-282. —12 White, upper-middle-class, English- 
speaking mothers and their 2-yr-old children (6 male, 6 
female) were studied in a spontaneous play situation. 
The mean differences for mother-male compared with 
mother-female dyads on 12 measures of quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of speech showed mothers of female 
children talked more, asked more questions, repeated 
their children's utterances more often, and used longer 
utterances compared with mothers of male children. 
Mothers of male children used more directives compared 
with. mothers of female children. Results suggest a 
continuity of a similar pattern of greater verbal quantity 
and responsivity for mother-female compared with 
mother-male dyads. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5743. Cohen, Donna. (Brentwood VA Hosp, Psycho- 
genetics Unit, Los Angeles, CA) The twin and twin- 
family approach to cross-cultural aging research. 
Gerontologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(1), 77-81. — Discusses а 
conference on the roles and limitations of twin and twin- 
family registries in a variety of studies concerned with 
behavior and health status with advancing age. A 
rationale for the use of twin and twin-family data is 
presented along with a partial list of research projects 
dependent upon the existence of such a resource. (32 ref) 

5744. Craig, Grace J. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Human development. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. x, 498 p. —Text: book; for introductory 
developmental psychology students. 

5745. Datan, Nancy & Ginsberg, Leon H. (Eds). (w 
Virginia U) Life-span developmental psychology: Nor- 
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mative life crises. New York, NY: Academic, 1975. xvii, 
313 p. —Presents 20 papers dealing with life crises as 
these occur in the individual and in the family, and their 
relationship to the social system. Conflict between the 
theorist and the practioner in developmental psychology 
was a major theme in the conference. 

5746. Dreyfus, Edward A. et al. Adolescence: Theory 
and experience. Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 
1976. viii, 210 p. $7.50. — Text: book; for undergradu- 
ates. (1814 p ref) 

5747. Eliot, John & Dayton, C. Mitchell. (U Mary- 
land, Inst for Child Study) Egocentric error and the 
construct of egocentrism. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 275-289. —Hypothesized that 
perceptual errors on a task requiring Ss to take different 
viewpoints could be explained in terms of response bias. 
830 Ist and 5th graders' and 260 undergraduates’ error 
patterns on 39 board-block adaptations of Piaget's three- 
mountain task were examined with respect to their front, 
opposite, and reversed choices of camera position. Front 
choices or egocentric errors were found, overall, to be 
independent of grade level. Results from this analysis are 
consistent with the response bias hypothesis: Clearly, 
making an egocentric error is different from behaving in 
an egocentric manner. —Journal abstract. 

5748. Fishbein, Harold D. (U Cincinnati) Evolution, 
development, and children's learning. Pacific Palisades, 
CA: Goodyear Publishing, 1976. xx. 332 p. —Links 
findings from research on children with findings from 
contemporary studies of evolution, the brain, and 
paleoanthropology. The 3 major divisions cover (a) 
questions of evolutionary and developmental theory, (b) 
phylogeny, and (c) ontogeny. 

5749. Harris, Richard D. & Medinnus, Gene R. (San 
José State U) The effect of reinforcement history and E 
familiarity on delay of reinforcement. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 128(2), 233-239. —The 
relationship between willingness to delay reinforcement 
and 2 controllable factors—history of reinforcement and 
E familiarity—was explored in 129 6th graders. Ss were 
divided into 4 groups: positive reinforcement, negative 
reinforcement, familiarity, and control, and the delay 
procedure developed by W. Mischel (1958) was em- 
ployed. Results show that the Ss' familiarity with E, not 
reinforcement history, was the key variable in determin- 
ing willingness to delay reward. —Journal abstract. 

5750. Henderson, Ronald W. & Bergan, John R. (U 
Arizona) The cultural context of childhood. Columbus, 
OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. xii, 506 p. $12.95. — Text: 
book; for prospective parents, teachers, and others who 
will be involved in guiding the growth of children. (17⁄4 

ref) 
4 5751, Horrocks, John E. (Ohio State U) The psycholo- 
of adolescence. (4th ed). Boston. MA: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1976. xiii, 574 p. $13.95. —Text: book; for 
undergraduates in psychology. (49 p ref) 

5752. Kart, Cary S. & Manard, Barbara B. (U Toledo) 
Aging in America: Readings in social gerontology. Port 
Washington, NY: Alfred, 1976. xii, 598 p- — Assembles 
34 papers on aspects of aging: theoretical approaches; 
methodological issues; the biology and psychology of 
aging; work, retirement, and leisure; living environ- 
ments; institutions; and death and dying. 

5753. Kellaghan, Thomas & Greaney, 
Patrick’s Coll, Educational Research Ctr, 


Betty J. (St 
Dublin, Ire- 
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land) A factorial study of the characteristics of 
preschool disadvantaged children. Irish Journal of 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol 7(2), 53-65. —For a sample of 
96 3 yr old preschoolers, 24 measures were obtained in 
the areas of cognitive development, preschool achieve- 
ment, visual perceptual development, auditory perceptu- 
al development, language, personality, and home envi- 
ronment. An iterative principal factor analysis followed 
by a varimax orthogonal rotation yielded 7 factors: 3 
cognitive, 3 personality, and | home background. These 
factors accounted for 57% of the total variance of the 
variables. One cognitive factor (general ability or 
intelligence) accounted for nearly one-third of the 
common variance and about one-fifth of the total 
variance of the variables. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5754. Leech, Shirley J. (U Arkansas) Expectancies of 
young and old adults as related to type of task and 
reinforcement schedule. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3023. 

5755. Masters, John C. & Santrock, John W. (U 
Minnesota Inst of Child Development) Studies in the 
self-regulation of behavior: Effects of contingent cogni- 
tive and affective events. Developmental Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 334-348. —Performed 5 experi- 
ments with 232 4-yr-olds to test the hypothesis that the 
evaluations and affective responses which accompany 
ongoing behavior may operate as reinforcers and 
punishers, thus exercising control over the persistence of 
those behaviors. Results show that (a) children persisted 
longer when they labeled work at a motor task as fun 
rather than no fun, easy rather than difficult, or when 
they expressed pride in their ongoing work as opposed to 
being self-critical; (b) when children contingently re- 
minded themselves of pleasant events unrelated to the 
task itself, they persisted longer than when they remind- 
ed themselves of unpleasant events; and (c) when 
children labeled a problem-solving task as easy, wy 
persisted longer when they rendered this evaluation wit 
neutral or negative affective intonation (“disparage- 
ment”), but under positive intonation (“enthusiasm”), 
children persisted longer when they contingently labeled 
the task as difficult. Results are discussed in terms of the 
effectiveness of self-evaluation and affective-responses 
for regulating ongoing behavior and the degree to which 
the contingency of such responses is truly necessary for 
their effectiveness. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5756. Matheny, Adam P.; Dolan, Anne B. & Wilson, 
Ronald S. (U Louisville Health Sciences Ctr, Child 
Development Unit) Twins: Within-pair similarity on 
Bayley's Infant Behavior Record. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 263-270. —Obtained 
summary scores for behaviors rated on the Bayley's 
Infant Behavior Record by summing sequential ratings 
for same-sex twins participating in a longitudinal study. 
The Ist-yr scores were based on visits made at 3, 6, 9, 
and 12 mo by 55 identical and 27 fraternal pairs; the 
2nd-yr scores were based on visits at 18, 24, and 30 mo 
by 47 identical and 27 fraternal pairs. During the Ist yr, 
within-pairs correlations for almost all behaviors were 
stronger for identical than for fraternal pairs in the 2nd 
yr, within-pair correlations for identical twins were 
similar to those of fraternal twins except for the more 
cognitive behaviors. Composite scores were calculated 
for 2 behavioral clusters: one composed of behaviors 
related to Primary Cognition, and the other composed of 
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behaviors related to Extraversion. Within-pair correla- 
tions for the Extraversion composite were higher for 
identical than for fraternal twins in the Ist yr only. For 
behaviors related to Primary Cognition, within-pair 
correlations were higher for identical than for fraternal 
twins in both the Ist and 2nd yrs, indicating stronger and 
more consistent genetic influences on the more cognitive 
behaviors. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5757. Moreau, Tina. (Queens Coll, City U New York) 
Modality differences in the habituation and dishabitua- 
tion of cardiac responsiveness in the human newborn. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(2), 
109-117. —The relative efficacy of (a) repeated auditory 
and somesthetic stimulation for the habituation of 
cardiac accelerarion responses and (b) intramodal and 
cross-modal stimulation for the dishabituation of cardiac 
responses was studied in 45 full-term 2-day-old infants. 
Although the 2 stimuli were equally effective initially, 
Tepeated presentation of the somesthetic stimulus had а 
Greater decremental effect than repeated presentation of 
the auditory stimulus. The stimuli were equally effective 
in producing dishabituation when in a different modality 
from that of the habituating stimulus (cross-modal) but 
not when in the same modality (intramodal). Changes in 
the locus of stimulation without a change in modality 
Were ineffective for producing dishabituation. Findings 
indicate the human newborn discriminates auditory and 
Somesthetic inputs effectively and equally but does not 
discriminate contralateral from ipsilateral stimulation in 
either modality. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5758, Murdoch, B. D. et al (National Inst for 
Personnel Research, Johannesburg, S Africa) Antenatal 
maternal decompression and central nervous function 
in the child: Cognitive, neurological and electrocortical 
Investigation, Psychologia Africana, 1976(Mar), Vol 
16(2), 117-123, —45 3-4 yr olds whose mothers had 
undergone antenatal decompression treatment were 
Compared, in terms of selected measures of central 
nervous system functions, with Ss in a matched control 
group whose mothers had received no decompression 
treatment. The measures were a test of cognitive 
function, a neurological examination, the EEG, and the 
electrocortical evoked response. Significantly higher full 


5759. Reichle, Joe E. Longhurst, Thomas M. & 
Stepanich, Lyanne, (Kansas State U) Verbal interaction 
in mother-child dyads. Developmental Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 273-277. —Examined the verbal 
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interaction of mothers and their children in mother-child 
dyads. Ss were 24 children (12 2-yr-olds and 12 3-yr-olds) 
and their mothers. Each child was selected on the basis 
of age and pretest results indicating nondelayed recep- 
tive and expressive language function. The mother and 
her child were given an assortment of toys, and the 
mother was asked to play with her child. Tape recordings 
were made of each session. Analysis of the mother-child 
dyadic data revealed that the verbalizations of 2 groups 
of mothers differed significantly. Mothers of the older 
group of children used more complex expatiations and 
modeled interrogations. The occurrence of expansions 
and direct imitations was not a function of age of the 
child. The verbal interactions of 2- and 3-yr-olds was 
significantly different in that 2-yr-olds produced а 
Breater percentage of imitations with reduction, 
—Journal abstract. 

5760. Schaefer, Hans. (U Heidelberg Physiologisches 
Inst, W Germany) [Social contact: A risk for the elderly 
workers] (Germ) Zeitschrift Sir Gerontologie, 
1975(Jul-Aug), Vol 8(4) 258-265. — Discusses the 
etymology of the concept “risk.” Aging is, by its social 
implications, a Psychosocial stress which explains the 
genesis of many disorders in the aging person. A 
feedback loop can be described leading from aging to 
reduced social Prestige to a diminution of performance 
to somatic damage facilitating the aging process. It is 
difficult to discriminate between such specific risks of 
aging and the common risks of psychosocial character, It 
is argued that the risk of aging can be reduced only on 
the basis of humanitarian concepts. To prevent defects of 
aging means to influence the attitude of the population 


5762. Skidgell, Alan С.; Witryol, Sam L. & Wirzbicki, 
Philip J. (U Connecticut) The effect of novelty-familiari- 
ty levels on material reward preference of first-grade 
children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
128(2), 291-297. —20 Ist graders were given 28 trial 
tetrads, each of which included 3 single reward presenta- 
tions followed by a test between 2 reward values. The 
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single presentations consisted of 4 different combina- 
tions of high (bubble gum) and low (M&M candy) 
incentives, constituting 4 ordered sequences along a 
novelty-familiarity continuum, in order to test collative 
motivational influences upon material reward binary 
choices. Analysis of variance for repeated measures 
showed main effects for Sequences, depression of high 
reward choices with increase in familiarity, and for trials, 
depression of high reward choices independent of 
sequences. A significant linear trend was obtained for the 
4 ordered novelty-familiarity sequences. Results demon- 
strate that the experimentally controlled familiarization 
monotonically depressed the preference value of the high 
reward within trial tetrads, as well as across trials. This is 
taken as evidence that Ist graders are sensitive to 
informational, as well as material, attributes of incentive 
stimuli. —Journal abstract. 

5763. Van Duyne, H. John & Scanlan, David. 
(Northern Illinois U Cognitive Studies Lab) Gender 
differences in the development of the regulatory 
function of language. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 128(1), 17-26. —Studied 10 males and 10 
females in each of 3 age groups to determine whether 
there are differences in the relationships between verbal 
control of nonverbal behavior and (a) auditory and 
visual memory (Detroit Test of Learning Abilities), (b) 
motor skills (Minnesota Motor Accuracy Speed Test), 
and (c) visual-motor coordination (rotary pursuit task). 
Factor analyses reveal that verbal control loaded on fine 
and gross perceptual motor functions for females, while 
for males it loaded on a broad undifferentiated verbal- 
nonverbal function. Furthermore, with the use of the 
perceptual-motor scores as independent variables and 
the verbal control scores as the dependent variables, 
regression analyses produced 2 different equations. 
These gender differences in the development of function 
systems appear to be related to the development of 
laterality of language function in females and bilateral 
development of nonverbal (spatial) functions in males. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5764. Webster, Ian W. (О New South Wales, 
Kensington, Australia) Aging and the relativity of time. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1976(Jul), Vol 
24(7), 314-316. —The perception of passing time is 
related to life experience. A model for this process, 
similar to the ТА between stimulation. and 
sensation in the field of physiology, is presented. It is 
suggested thay many of the maladaptive phenomena of 
aging could be explained by a change in time perception 
with age. —Journal abstract. 

5765. Wenar, Charles. (Ohio State U) Executive 
competence in toddlers: A prospective, observational 
study. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1976(May), Vol 
93(2), 189-285. —Investigated the effects of the toddler's 
initial status (High vs Low Executive Competence), 3 
maternal techniques (Laissez Faire, Restrictive, and 
Stimulating) and 2 maternal affects (Positive and 
Negative) on the developmental course of Executive 
Competence (EC). 25 mother-child pairs were observed 
in their homes at monthly intervals between the time the 
children were about 12-20 mo of age. Results show 
initial status was the most potent variable affecting the 
subsequent course of EC (locomotor, manipulative, and 
visual abilities). In most instances High Competence Ss 
did not change over time, while Low Competence Ss 
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either improved, or improved and then declined. Mater- 
nal techniques was the next most potent variable, the 
evidence indicating that Stimulating mothers raised 
general competence, Restrictive mothers depressed it, 
while Laissez Faire mothers had no consistent effect on 
it. Maternal affect was the least potent variable, but the 
evidence indicated that Negative affect depressed level of 
competence and self-sufficiency. Possible influences in 
change of Low Competence Ss and a "spread of effect 
phenomenon" are discussed. —Journal summary. 
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5766. Albert, Edna. (U Illinois) The development of 
the concept of heat in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 250. 

5767. Begg, Ian & Anderson, M. Christine. (McMaster 
U, Hamilton, Canada) Imagery and associative memory 
in children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 480-489. —60 2nd and 60 6th 
graders were presented with lists of pairs of nouns. They 
were asked to present each pair in memory as a single 
interactive image, as 2 separate images, or by a control 
procedure. After presentation of the pairs, the Ss were 
tested either by cued or noncued recall. The difference 
between the interaction condition and the other condi- 
tions appeared in recall measures which reflected 
pairwise organization in memory (cued recall, pair recall, 
conditional recall probabilities, and chi square) to a 
much greater extent than in measures of individual item 
recall. Results are interpreted as supporting an imag- 
ery-organization hypothesis. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5768. Bornstein, Marc H. (Princeton U) Infants are 
trichromats. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 425-445. —Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to demonstrate that human infants 3 mo of age 
perceive color in a normal, trichromatic manner. In Exp 
I the visual attention of 30 healthy infants was monitored 
in a habituation-dishabituation paradigm that used 
spectral and white lights with brightness factors eliminat- 
ed. Ss discriminated white from monochromatic light in 
a region of the spectrum (490-500 nm) where color- 
normal adults can, but color-deficient adults cannot. In 
Exp II which also used a habituation paradigm, 8 Ss 
showed good discrimination between hues in a region of 
the spectrum (560-580 nm) where color-deficient adults 
typically show no hue discrimination. Results from these 
studies of the neutral zone and hue discrimination 
evidence trichromatic vision in infancy and are discussed 
in the context of their clinical, social, and intellectual 
implications. (78 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5769. Branigan, George. (Boston U, School of Educa- 
tion) Syllabic structure and the acquisition of conso- 
nants: The great conspiracy in word formation. Journal 
of Psycholinguistic Research, с 1976(Арг), Vol 5(2), 
117-133. —Analyzed the syllabic structure and phonem- 
ic inventory of I child at the beginning (16 mo) of word 
production and compared with similar records reported 
in the literature. The data appear to favor an interaction- 
ist view of lexical development which recognizes the 
contribution of particular syllabic forms to the acquisi- 
tion of consonantal phonemes and the role these 
phonemes play in expanded syllabic form. The аа 
sion argues for ће primacy of the consonant-ver 
structure as the dominant unit of production and 
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identifies a number of constraints on syllabic forms and 
a set of conspiratorial rules which assure the production 
of these forms. Further, it is argued that certain strategies 
Operating within the constraints to particular syllabic 
forms result in the ordered development of syllabic 
structures. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5770. Brown, Ann L. (Inst for Child Behavior & 
Development, Champaign, IL) Semantic integration in 
children's reconstruction of narrative sequences. Cog- 
nitive Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 241-262. —In 2 
experiments, 134 preschool to 4th-grade children were 
required to reconstruct a previously seen logical se- 
quence by selecting from a set of pictures (a) those which 

had been seen before and (b) new items of 2 types: those 
Which were consistent and those which were inconsistent 
with the ordered sequence of the story. Older Ss were 
more efficient at adopting a consistent choice strategy, at 
Tejecting inconsistent items, and at retaining the end- 
anchor items of the story. When performance on the old 
anchor items was excluded, however, all Ss had difficulty 
distinguishing the new-consistent items from the actually 
experienced old items. It is suggested that memory for 
logical narrative sequences involves the retention of the 
Bist or theme in an integrated unified ге resentation of 
the meaning rather than a series of iscrete events. 
Further, the underlying processes of integration and 
inference are stable across ages. (2 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5771. Buium, Nissan. (U Minnesota, Research, Devel- 
opment, & Demonstration Ctr in Education of Handi- 
capped Children, Minneapolis) Interrogative types in 
parental speech to language-learning children: A 
linguistic universal? Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1976(Apr), Vol 5(2), 135-142. —Investigated the fre- 
quency of occurrence of various interrogative types in 
the language of 4 American mother-child pairs (English) 
and 4 Israeli mother-child pairs (Hebrew). All children 
were 24 mo old. Both groups of mothers produced a 
similar hierarchy of the various wh-questions (what, 
where, who, which, why, etc). The relation between these 
specific wh-questions and concept development in the 
child is discussed. It was also found that American 
mothers produced significantly more questions that 
required the child to respond with a yes-no answer, while 
Israeli mothers produced significantly more wh-ques- 
tions which placed the Cognitive burden of the verbal 
interaction on the child. —Journal abstract. 

5772. Carnine, Douglas W. (U Utah) The effects of 
two sequencing procedures on Phoneme acquisition. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3507. 

5773. Carroll, James L. (U Minnesota) Children’s 
judgments of statements exemplifying different moral 
Stages. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3507. 

5774. Cohen, Robert; Bobo, Marilyn & Senft, Kim A. 
(Miami U, OH) Free recall in children as a function of 
list composition and sorting technique. Bulletin of the 

Psychonomic Society, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 324-326. —24 
kindergartners and 24 6th graders sorted pictures either 
into the pockets of a shirt worn during the experimental 
session (pocket condition), or onto small boards placed 
before them (board condition). Each S was given both a 
clusterable and a nonclusterable list of items to sort and 
free recall. Ss in the sorting conditions recalled more 
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items and clustered their recall to a significantly greater 
extent than a control group not allowed to sort the items 
prior to recall. In addition, 6th graders demonstrated 
equivalent clustering of recall in the 2 sorting conditions, 
whereas kindergartners clustered recall signficantly more 
in the more personalized pocket condition than the more 
traditional board condition. Results are discussed in 
terms of J. H. Flavell’s (1970) production deficiency 
hypothesis and in terms of 2 facilitating functions 
attributed to the Sorting manipulation. —Journal 
abstract. 

5775. Dawson, Harriett E. (Rutgers State U) Logical 
thinking ability, syntactic comprehension, and reading 
achievement in third and fourth grade children from 
lower SES backgrounds. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3510-3511. 

5776. de Lisi, Richard; Locker, Roger & Youniss, 
James. (Catholic U of America, Boys Town Ctr for the 
Study of Youth Development) Anticipatory imagery and 
spatial operations. Developmental Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 12(4), 298-310. — Performed 5 experiments with 
approximately 152 students in Grades 1—5 to identify 
levels of children's Operatory development on a task 
requiring the transformation of objects in accord with 
stipulated rotations through space and to determine 
whether observed operatory levels would predict per- 
formance on tasks requiring other types of imagined 
movements. In Exp I, Ss anticipated the results of 
rotating an object 180°. Three types of imagery perform- 
ance were found: transposition, in which change of 
location was acknowledged but changes in the object’s 
features were not; transformation, in which changes of 
location were coordinated with changes in the object’s 
features; and intermediate, which included elements of 
the 2 other approaches, These approaches were correlat- 
ed with age. In Exp II and III, findings were replicated 
with 90? rotation j i 


5778. Dolle, J.-M.; Bataillard, А. & Lacrix, F. (U Paris 
XIII, France) [Operational Stages in learning graphic 
representation of volume.] (Fren) Bulletin 
gie, 1974-75, Vol 28(18), 956-964. 
the performances 


(c) reasoned, Propositional perspective 


(after 12 yrs), when volume is constructed according to a 
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combination of properties belonging either to the figure 
itself or to geometric givens. (15 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

5779. Droz, R. & Rahmy, M. (U Lausanne, France) 
Understanding Piaget. (Trans J. Diamarti). New York, 
NY: International U Press, 1976. xv, 227 p. $10. 

-Provides a basic orienting guide for the researcher by 
describing the essentials of Piagetian thought, indicating 
his principal findings, and explaining his terminology. 
Suggestions for reading Piaget's original works are 
presented along with a detailed index and complete 
bibliography. 

5780. Eddy, Sara. (Boston U School of Education) 
The relationship of field articulation to delay capacity in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2988. 

5781. Eisenberg, Rita B. (St Joseph Hosp, Research 
Inst, Lancaster, PA) Auditory competence in early life: 
The roots of communicative behavior. Baltimore, MD: 
U Park Press, 1976. xxvi, 314 p. $18.50. —Presents a 
wide variety of information dealing with developmental 
auditory processes, divided into 3 major sections: (a) 
determinants of human behavior, (b) functional proper- 
ties of sound and their ontogenetic implications, and (c) 
recent advances and future directions in developmental 
studies in audition. 

5782. Eliot, John & Dayton, C. Mitchell. (U Mary- 
land, Inst for Child Study) Factors affecting accuracy of 
perception on a task requiring the ability to identify 
viewpoints. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
1282), 201-214. —Attempted to determine the relative 
contribution of age, sex, and 3 stimulus features (board 
shape, block arrangement, and block shape) to perceptu- 
al accuracy on 39 board-block adaptations of Piaget's 
three-mountain task. The sample consisted of 420 Ist 
and 410 5th graders and 130 college students. Stimulus 
features of the board-block task accounted for between 
22 and 26% of the explained variability among accuracy 
scores (p < .01). For children, age was highly signifi- 
cant (p < 1001), accounting for between 38 and 41% of 
the explained variability among accuracy scores; howev- 
er, interactions of other factors with age were nonsignifi- 
cant. When data from college students were combined 
with those from children, a curvilinear developmental 
relationship between age and perceptual accuracy was 
obtained. It is concluded that the board-block task has 
promise as an instrument for longitudinal studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

5783. Estes, Katherine W. (Rockefeller U) Nonverbal 
discrimination of more and fewer elements by children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
21(3), 393-405. —56 50-61 mo old prekindergartners and 
144 kindergartners learned to choose either the card with 
more or the card with fewer elements in simultaneous 
discrimination problems. Learning was faster when the 
card with more elements was positive, particularly when 
a zero-element card was involved. This difference 
appeared to be attributable in part to an initial 
preference for “more.” On transfer trials involving all 
possible pairings of the training cards, Ss generally 
performed as though their choices were governed by the 
concept “more” or “fewer.” This tendency increased 
with age and with experience in the situation, even 
though conditions made verbal mediation appear unlike- 
ly. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5784. Ferguson, Robert P. & Bray, Norman W. (U 
Cincinnati) Component processes of an overt rehearsal 
strategy in young children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 490—506. —Inves- 
tigated the locus of facilitation due to rehearsal, in 3 
experiments with 176 Ist graders. Several different overt 
acquisition strategies in a 4-item sequential memory task 
were compared, including ordered repetition, item 
repetition, item labeling, and free strategy conditions. 
Exp I showed that ordered repetition yielded most of the 
facilitation due to rehearsal, and Exp II demonstrated 
that the facilitation could not be attributed to spaced 
practice. Exp Ш showed that retrieval practice during 
study may have improved memory performance but that 
the facilitation due to ordered repetition and retrieval 
practice was relatively short term. Mere repetition and 
labeling were not significant component processes of 
rehearsal in any of the experiments. Results are discussed 
in terms of their relevance to rehearsal training studies 
and a differentiation between maintenance and elabora- 
tive rehearsal. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5785. Freeman, N. H. Do children draw men with 
arms coming out of the head? Nature, 1975(Apr), Vol 
254(5499), 416-417. —Asked 140 children 2-4 yrs old to 
(a) draw a man, (b) complete a drawing consisting of a 
head, and (c) complete the drawings in a series showing 
heads and bodies of varying relative sizes. Results 
suggest that the “tadpole man” (arms coming out of the 
head) is associated with production problems in pro- 
gramming spatial layout rather than with any peculiar 
perceptual scheme. The general problems may well be 
those of serial-order programming. A single human- 
figure drawing may not be a valid indication of 
conceptual intelligence in children of the ages studied, 
(16 ref) —/. Davis. 

5786. Gottfried, Allen W. (New School for Social 
Research) Interrelationships between and nomological 
networks of psychometric and Piagetian measures of 
sensorimotor intelligence. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2989. 

5787. Graham, Morris A. (U Arizona) Cross-cultural 
variations of paradigmatic-syntagmatic dominance in 
organization of free recall. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3518. 

5788. Hale, Gordon A. & Green, Roberta Z. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Div of Psychological Studies, 
Princeton, NJ) Children’s attention to stimulus compo- 
nents with variation in relative salience of components 
and degree of stimulus integration. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 446-459. 
—400 kindergartners and 3rd, 4th, and Tth graders were 
given a component selection task with stimuli differing in 
color and shape. Relative salience of these 2 stimulus 
components was manipulated across Ss in 2 ways: the 
standard shapes and colors from previous studies were 
compared with standard shapes in fluorescent colors, 
and the latter materials were compared with nonsense 
shapes in fluorescent colors. An additional 128 kinder- 
gartners and 3rd graders were given single-component 
tasks. While fluorescence of color had little effect, the 
replacement of standard shapes with nonsense figures 
caused attention to be redirected from shape to color as 
the primary cue for learning. This effect was more 
pronounced at age 9 than at age 5. Apparently there isa 
greater tendency for older than for younger children to 
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withdraw attention from a normally dominant compo- 
nent such as shape, when it is advantageous to adopt 
another feature such as color as the primary functional 
cue. An additional variable was integration of compo- 
nents (color within shape vs color as background for 
shape). Integration produced generally greater attention 
to color but did not affect the general pattern of salience 
effects. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5789. Julius, Arline К. (Columbia U) A study of the 
relationship between color, form, and function prefer- 
ences and sorting flexibility of preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3522-3523. 

5790. Knapp, Margaret O. (Rutgers State U) Aware- 
ness of Black dialect by first- and fifth-graders as 
related to race, socioeconomic status, and sex. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3525-3426. 

5791. Lewis, Michael (Ed). (Educational Testing 
Service, Inst for Research in Human Development, 
Princeton, NJ) Origins of intelligence: Infancy and early 
childhood. New York, NY: Plenum, 1976. X, 413 p. 
$17.50. —Presents 13 articles Tepresenting the findings 
and conclusions of the major schools of thought in the 
field of infant intelligence. The subject is examined from 
biological, social, cognitive, affective, historical, and 
sociopolitical perspectives. 

5792. Lucena, José. (U Federal Pernambuco, Facul- 
dade de Medicina, Recife, Brazil) [Intellectual prod- 
uctivity in senescent Brazilian writers: Significance for 
mental health.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 291-312. 

5793. Miller, Patricia H. & West, Richard F. (U 
Michigan) Perceptual Supports for one-to-one corre- 


spondence in the conservation of number. Journal of 


Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 
417-424. —Compared provoked and Spontaneous one- 
to-one correspondence in 72 kindergartners, along with 2 
tasks having more perceptual support for correspond- 
ence. These 4 levels of correspondence appeared in a 
conservation of number condition and 2 conservation- 
related conditions (a partially static array or a static 
array). There were 2 sets of stimuli (toy animals or corks) 
in each condition. In opposition to Piaget’s predictions, 
the 4 levels of correspondence did not differ in difficulty 
for these Ss. There was a strong order effect (p < .001) 
in the direction of increasing conservation over the 8 
trials. There was some evidence that the standard 
conservation condition was easier than the other 2 
conditions. Implications for Piaget's theory are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. 

5794. Nurcombe, Barry. (U New South Wales, 
Randwick, Australia) The great debate. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of. Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 
21-25. —Summarizes A. R. Jensen's (see PA, Vol 
43:9740) hypothesis concerning genetically determined 
differences in intelligence between North American 
Blacks and Whites. Problems involved in the application 
of heritability statistics to IQ data are discussed. The 
concept of "intelligence" is reviewed from а cross- 
cultural perspective, and an alternative model of poten- 
tial, competence, and performance is proposed. Ques- 
tions of scientific freedom and social responsibility are 

touched upon, and implications of the great debate for 
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scientists and educators discussed. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5795. Paris, Scott G. & Lindauer, Barbara K. (Purdue 
U) The role of inference in children's comprehension 
and memory for sentences. Cognitive Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 217-227. —Three experiments with 
106 children from kindergarten through 5th grade 
showed that young children often failed to construct and 
remember inferred relationships which they were capable 
of understanding. A cued recall procedure was employed 
to assess the relative effectiveness of implicit and explicit 
word prompts for sentence memory. The implicit cues 
were much less effective than the explicit cues for 6—7 yr 
old children but the 2 types did not differ from 11—12 yr 
olds. Instructions to imitate the actions described by the 
sentences eliminated the memory difference for the 
young children. Developmental improvement in sponta- 
neous inferential operations and intentional plans to 
remember are mechanisms which appear to yield an 
elaborated memory representation and greater access 
routes through indirect and implied relationships. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5796. Posnansky, Carla J. & Neumann, Paul G. (U 
Rochester Ctr for Development, Learning & Instruction) 
The abstraction of visual prototypes by children. Journal. 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 
367-379. —Four experiments were conducted with 242 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 7th graders which demonstrated that 
children as young as 2nd graders could form prototypical 
representations from a set of highly similar stimuli, J. J. 
Franks and J. D. Bransford’s (see PA, Vol 47:2149) 
prototype-plus-transformation model of this perform- 
ance was contrasted with P. G. Neumann's (see PA, Vol 
52:11445) attribute-frequency model. Results support the 
latter model when trigram stimuli were used to test 
differential predictions from the models. —Journal 
abstract. 

5797. Robinson, E. J. & Robinson, W. P. (Macquarie 
U School of Education) The young child's understand- 
ing of communication. Developmental Psychology, 


account of the breakdown of egocentrism. —Journal 
abstract. 

: 5798. Rodgon, Maris M. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Single-word usage, cognitive development, and the 
beginnings of combinatorial Speech: A study of ten 


E 
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English-speaking children. New York, NY: Cambridge 
U Press, 1976. ix, 163 p. $14.95. —Documents the usage 
of holophrastic or rational single-word speech in 3 males 
and 7 females, aged 16 mo 3 days to 21 mo 11 days. 
Continuity is demonstrated in 3 linguistic relations from 
the end of the holophrastic period into the beginnings of 
the combinatorial period and insight is provided into the 
relationship between linguistic and cognitive abilities at 
the end of the holophrastic period, which coincides with 
the end of Piaget's sensory-motor period. (3 p ref) 


5799. Schaller, M. Joseph & Dziadosz, Gregory M. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Developmental changes in foveal 
tachistoscopic recognition between prereading and 
reading children. Developmental Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 12(4), 321-327. —12 preschool and 16 3rd grade 
children matched the orientation (vertical or horizontal) 
of a bar which appeared randomly within 1 of 35 circles 
in a 5 X 7 array by touching 1 of 2 marked panels. 
Stimuli were tachistoscopically presented at times indi- 
vidually set to achieve about 75% correct performance. 
Preschool Ss showed no superiority on the left vs the 
right. The 3rd graders showed significant top and right 
superiorities. Results are compared with those for adults 
on the same task. Asymmetries in recognition still appear 
among children when reporting and rehearsal factors are 
controlled, but they cannot be easily explained in terms 
of the reading development hypothesis of sequential 
processing. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 


5800. Stewart, Dianne M. & Hamilton, Marshall L. 
Imitation as a learning strategy in the acquisition of 
vocabulary. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 21(3) 380-392. —24 14-30 mo old 
children observed a model use 20 new words as labels for 
objects of varied semantic associations. Acquisition of 
the new words was clear in both elicited and spontane- 
ous imitation by the Ss and in generalized use of the 
words. Age was highly and positively correlated with 
elicited and spontaneous imitation and scores for 
recognition of the objects associated with the words. 
Imitation and recognition scores were highest for words 
associated with food and active objects and low for 
passive objects and words with no associations. Older Ss” 
use of the words immediately after the model’s use 
increased rapidly with the Ist 2 presentations, and their 
use of the words prior to the model's use showed an 
increasing trend over the series of. modeling sessions. 
Younger Ss responded at a lower rate. —Journal abstract. 


5801. Turnure, James E. & Thurlow, Martha L. (U 
Minnesota) Acquisition and reversal of paired-associ- 
ates by young children under extended verbal dis- 
course. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
128(2), 251-261. —Studied methodological and substan- 
tive issues concerning the relative efficacy of various 
kinds of verbal elaborations on the learning and reversal 
performance of paired noun items by 78 6-7 yr olds. Ss 
were tested in 3 elaboration conditions: е 
semantic paragraph, and syntactic paragraph. Inials to 
criterion mee КОКА findings with retarded 
children: Both types of paragraph elaboration resulted in 
significantly greater learning efficiency than sentence 
elaborations, and in all elaboration conditions perform- 
ance on a reversal task was nearly errorless. Results 
indicate that a verbal elaboration methodology could be 
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a viable approach to the study of discourse and other 
language-based activities. Implications of the reversal 
data for the controversy over the theoretical status of 
backward associations are discussed, and the contrib- 
ution of this line of research to the development of 
teaching methods and materials is emphasized. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


5802. Van Besien, F. (Rijksuniversiteit Gent, Seminar- 
ie en Lab voor Psychologische en Experimentele Pedago- 
giek, Belgium) [Pivot grammar and telegram style: A 
paradox?] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycholo- 

ie en haar Grensgebieden, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(8), 
649-655. —Discusses an apparent paradox in the 
development of children's speech; i.e., the child's use of 
“pivot grammar," which contrasts with telegraphic 
speech. Pivot grammar is identified by the high frequen- 
cy of words from the small closed class of words known 
as "operators." These operators (pronouns, prepositions 
and auxiliary verbs) serve as frames for the "open" 
words (nouns, verbs and adjectives). Telegraphic speech 
is characterized by the omission of "function" words and 
emphasis on lexical words. Investigation of word-classifi- 
cations indicates that pivot words, as used by children, 
do not belong to the class of adult function words, 
although the part they play in children's utterances 
resembles that of function words. (15 ref) —A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


5803. Vurpillot, Eliane. (U René Descartes, Paris, 
France) The visual world of the child. New York, NY: 
International U Press, 1976. 372 p. — Presents a 
comprehensive study and review of the development of 
visual perception, the relationship between cognitive 
development and perceptual activities, and various 
perceptual strategies that children use to make sense of 
the visual environment. The study is based on the idea of 
perception as a form of knowledge that the child exploits 
and adapts in a variety of ways at different stages of 
development. (26 p ref) 

5804. Wilson, Stewart P. (U California, Santa Bar- 
bara) A study of the relationship between Jensen's two 
level hierarchical theory of mental ability and Kendlers’ 
two stage developmental mediation theory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3535. 


5805. Winner, Ellen; Rosenstiel, Anne K. & Gardner, 
Howard. (Harvard U, Graduate School of Education) 
The development of metaphoric understanding. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 289-297. 
—Used 2 tasks to assess children’s capacities to interpret 
metaphoric statements. 180 6-14 yr olds were required 
either to explain a metaphoric sentence or to select 1 of 4 
possible paraphrases. There was a developmental trend 
toward appropriate apprehension of metaphor. Several 
steps preceding mature comprehension were observed: 
metonymic and primitive-metaphoric interpretations 
were frequent prior to the age of 10, and the youngest 
children sometimes interpreted metaphors as descrip- 
tions of magical situations. In general, cross-sensory 
metaphors proved easier to comprehend than psycholo- 
gical-physical metaphors. Results suggest certain cogni- 
tive prerequisites of mature metaphoric comprehension 
and help to clarify the ontogenetic relations among the, 
abilities to produce, comprehend, and explicate са 
rationale of metaphoric language. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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5806. Blazer, Dan & Palmore, Erdman. (Duke U 
Medical Ctr) Religion and aging in a longitudinal panel. 
Gerontologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(1), 82-85. — Conducted 
a longitudinal study with 272 60-94 yr old Ss to examine 
the amount and patterns of decline or increase in 
religious activities over time and to examine the 
correlates of religion with happiness, usefulness, personal 
adjustment, and longevity. Results show that positive 
religious attitudes remained stable despite general 
declines in religious activites. There were several signifi- 
cant and substantial correlations between religion and 
happiness, feelings of usefulness, and adjustment. These 
correlations also tended to be stronger for older persons 
and tended to increase over time. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5807. Braunstein, Raymond. (Temple U) Empathy, 
impulse control, and overt aggression in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2986-2987. 

5808. Brown, Geoffrey & Lawson, Thomas W. (U 
Lancaster, England) Sex differences in the stability of 
reflectivity/impulsivity in infant school pupils. Educa- 
tional Studies, 1975(Jun), Vol 1(2), 99-104. —64 children 
(32 males and 32 females) from 4 infant schools were 
classified as reflective or impulsive. A number of 
classification and seriation tasks were then administered 
under (a) nondelayed and (b) 10-sec delayed conditions. 
Enforced delay made little difference to reflective 
children or impulsive males, but a marked improvement 
in the performance of impulsive females was found. It is 
concluded that cognitive Style might be more firmly 
established in 5-yr-old males than in 5-yr-old females. 
—Journal abstract. 

5809. Cohen, Stewart. Social and personality 
development in childhood. New York, NY: Macmillan, 
1976. 227 p. $5.95. —Examines theories on how children 
acquire those facets of social behavior that incorporate 
the elements of experience associated with the rites of 
development in human Society. Areas treated include the 
roots of development, the attainment of achievement, 
and sex-role development. 

5810. Collins, John K.; Kennedy, Judith R. & Francis, 
Ronald D. (Macquarie U School of Behavioral Sciences, 
North Ryde, Australia) Insights into a dating partner's 
expectations of how behavior should ensue during the 
courtship process. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1976(May), Vol 38(2), 373-378. —Examined the expecta- 
tions of the behavior of members of the Opposite sex in a 
dating situation, using 472 male and female university 
students in 3 age groups between 17 and 30 yrs. It was 
hypothesized that social interaction was Tegulated by 
expectations and that discordant expectations would 
lead to conflict. Findings show disharmony in the 
а Of adolescents with mutuality being 
achieved by early adulthood through a shift in the 
expectations of the female towards the Psychobjological 
expectations of the male. (17. ref) —Journal abstract. 

5811. Dickson, William P. (Stanford U) The develop- 
ment of interpersonal referential communication skills 
in young children using an interactional game device, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3511. 
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5812. Dunlop, Kathleen H. (Michigan State U) Young 
children’s play: A comparison of fee-paying and non- 
fee-paying enrollees in a day care center. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3513. 

5813. Fry, P. S. (U Calgary, Canada) The effects of 
reinforcing and nonreinforcing interactions and yielding 
and nonyielding models on resistance to temptation. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
701—707. —Predicted (a) that 105 children (median age, 
6.2 yrs) in a tempting situation would resist longer when 
they had interaction with an adult before exposure to the 
temptation situation and (b) that a combination se- 
quence of interaction with an adult prior to the 
temptation situation and subsequent exposure to a model 
would prolong more effectively Ss' resistance than 
interaction or modeling. Comparisons between mean 
latencies of transgression were made for the following 
subgroups and their appropriate controls: reinforcing 
interaction-nonyielding model, nonreinforcing interac- 
tion-nonyielding model, reinforcing interaction-yielding 
model, nonreinforcing interaction-yielding model, rein- 
forcing interaction-no model, nonreinforcing interac- 
tion-no model, and no interaction-no model. As hypoth- 
esized, the reinforcing interaction-nonyielding model 
condition produced the longest resistance time, and the 
nonreinforcing interaction-yielding model condition 
produced the shortest. Results are discussed in terms of 
social reinforcement and observational learning princi- 
ples as they relate to child-rearing practices and early 
socialization. (15 ref) — Journal summary. 

5814. Goethals, George W. & Klos, Dennis S. 
(Harvard U) Experiencing youth: First-person accounts. 
Boston, MA: Little, Brown & Co, 1970. xiii, 399 р. 
— Presents a collection of 26 first-person case histories of 
adolescent experiences. Three main areas (autonomy, 
identity, and sexual intimacy) are emphasized, and 
general introductions to each section are included that 
focus on interpersonal, Psychoanalytic, and object 
relations approaches to the study of adolescence. (6 P 


ref) 


ment of book-carrying behavior but do not completely 
account for the early appearance of sex differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

5816. Kissel, Stanley. A study in Childhood 
egocentricity. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 31(4), 646-648. —Administered J. E. Exner's (see 
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PA, Vol 51:5191) Self-Focus Sentence Completion test to 
79 4th and 63 9th graders who were functioning at a 
normal level. The ratio of self-focus to environment 
focus scores was related significantly to age, which 
confirms a hypothesis based upon Piaget's theory of 
mental development. Deviations from a relatively equal 
self-external world (S/E) ratio have been associated 
previously with psychopathology in adults. This was not 
found in the present study. It is suggested that an even 
S/E ratio may be inappropriate for children and youth, 
whose response styles are still in a state of development. 
—Journal summary. 

5817. Kraut, Robert E. & Price, J. Douglas. (Cornell 
U) Machiavellianism in parents and their children. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 782-786. —Examined the role of the family in 
the development of Machiavellianism. 36 high- or low- 
Machiavellian 6th graders played a bluffing game, and 
their parents completed Machiavellian belief measures. 
The Machiavellianism of fathers and mothers was 
positively related to their children's success at deceiving 
others but not at seeing through others' attempts at 
deception. In addition, fathers’ Machiavellianism was 
positively related to their children’s Machiavellian 
beliefs. These data support a modeling hypothesis for the 
development of Machiavellianism. Unexpectedly, the 
children’s own behaviors and beliefs were unrelated. This 
pattern of results suggests that a child’s manipulative 
behaviors and beliefs are learned separately and only 
become consistent over time. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5818. Levine, Charles. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Role-taking standpoint and adolescent usage 
of Kohiberg’s conventional stages of moral reasoning. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
34(1), 41-46. —By taking into account a respondent’s 
role-taking standpoint, it is suggested that moral judg- 
ments coded at L. Kohlberg's conventional stages can be 
expected to vary depending upon (a) the identity of the 
protagonist implicated in the moral dilemma and (b) the 
nature of the issues raised by the moral dilemmas used. 
Different groups of Canadian undergraduates 
(М = 680) were asked to answer 3 versions of Kohl- 
bergs moral judgment questionnaire. One version 
implicated strangers in the dilemmas used (fictitious- 
other questionnaire), while the other 2 versions implicat- 
ed Ss' best friends or mothers (primary-other question- 
naires). Stage 3 response rate significantly increased and 
Stage 4 response rate significantly decreased when 
respondents had primary-other questionnaires. This 
finding casts doubt on the adequacy of the displacement 
view of moral stage acquisition, which argues that as 
more cognitively complex structures are acquired, earlier 
acquired structures are displaced. In contrast, it is argued 
that a “nondisplacement” view of stage acquisition 15 
required to explain variation observed at Stage 3 when it 
may be assumed that a Stage 4 reasoning capability has 
been acquired. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5819. Lifshitz, Michaela. (U Haifa, Israel) Toward 
obliterating ex-role dichotomy: An alternative concep- 
tion. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 73-82. —Asserts that diversity and 
distinction between parents is useful for the child’s 
process of perceptual differentiation, which may eventu- 
ally lead to individual integration (identity). Neverthe- 
less, each parental figure is to be viewed in terms of 
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complementary diverse human constructs or interests 
which are not necessarily linked to differentiated sex role 
characteristics. A model is offered where father and 
mother are bipolarized at an optimal distance from each 
other, making possible a cooperative relationship be- 
tween them, and enough freedom of movement for their 
children to experiment with different approaches to life 
and to reduce fear and dependency. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5820. Magnusson, David; Dunér, Anders & 
Zetterblom, Göran. (U Stockholm, Sweden) Adjustment: 
A longitudinal study. New York, NY: Halsted, 1975. 266 
p. $12.50. —Describes an interdisciplinary project in 
Sweden dealing with the adjustment of individual 
children. Data collection began in 1965, and Ss were 
approximately 3,300 students in 3 school grades in the 
town of Orebro. The purpose and methods of the project, 
the individual studies conducted, results, and plans for 
further study, are presented in detail. 

5821. Matefy, Robert E. & Acksen, Barbara A. (U 
Bridgeport, Community Psychology Program) The effect 
of role-playing discrepant positions on change in moral 
judgments and attitudes. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 189-200. —30 male and 30 female 
11-12 yr olds were exposed to 1 of 3 persuasive 
conditions: overt improvised role-playing, role-playing 
with someone soliciting moral advice, and passive 
listening. Within each persuasive condition, Ss were 
exposed to moral arguments either 1 or 2 stages above 
their dominant stage of moral development as indicated 
by a pretest of L. Kohlberg's (1958) scales. Two measures 
of morality were used: a pre-post test of Kohlberg's 
moral dilemma interviews and a posttest of a graphic 
rating attitude scale. Although the results indicate that 
overall change in moral concepts and attitudes did occur, 
the role-play procedures were no more effective in 
producing the change than was passive listening. Expo- 
sure to the discrepant moral position 2 stages above the 
S’s initial position was more effective in producing 
change than exposure | stage above. Results have 
implications for stage developmental theories of morality 
and attitude change theories. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5822. Osborne, Philip L. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) A study of the relation between discipline 
techniques and the child’s consideration of others. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3530-3531. 

5823. Poorman, Paula; Donnerstein, Edward & 
Donnerstein, Marcia. (Southern Illinois О) Aggressive 
behavior as a function of age and sex. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 1282), 183-187. —Investigat- 
ed age and sex differences in aggressive behavior in 20 
male and 20 female 4-5 yr olds and junior high school 
students. With the use of an apparatus which delivered 
differentially noxious noise bursts, Ss aggressed against а 
male or female peer. Results indicate that aggression by 
and toward females was relatively stable over age, while 
aggression by males toward other males increased 
significantly. Implication of findings for reinforcement 
explanations of sex differences in aggression are dis- 
cussed. —Journal abstract. А 

5824. Schaie, К. Warner & Parham, Iris A. (О 


Southern California, Andrus Gerontology Ctr) Stability 
н or fable? Journal of 


1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 


of adult personality traits: Fact 
Personality & Social Psychology, 
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146-158. —Examined theoretical positions for and 
against a stability model for adult personality traits. 
Results of a sequential study of 19 personality factors 
over a 7-yr period and with participants ranging in age 
from 22 to 84 yrs suggest that stability within generations 
appears to be the rule, albeit combined with many 
differences between successive population cohorts and 
subject to transient secular trends. A typology of 13 
possible models is offered to account for the different 
developmental trends observed for the various personali- 
ty factors. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5825. Snodgrass, Stephen R. (State University Coll 
New York, Brockport) The development of trait infer- 
ence. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
128(2), 163-172. —Charted the increase with age in trait 
inference and examined the accompanying organization- 
al processes. Eight males and 8 females at each grade 
level from kindergarten through 6th grade were read 
descriptions of other children. These served as the basis 
for “spontaneous” and “suggested” inferences which 
they were then asked to justify. Trait inference appeared 
as early as kindergarten and increased in frequency up to 
6th grade. This increase is explained as evidence of a 
greater capacity for hierarchical organization. The 
justifications are classified into 5 reasoning categories 
which are interpreted in terms of the social psychological 
literature and Piagets “mother structures.” (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5826. Stolorow, Robert D. & Lachmann, Frank M. 
(Rutgers State U, Livingston Coll) Early object loss and 
denial: Developmental considerations. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4), 596-611. —Presents ‘the 
psychoanalytic case history of a young woman whose 
father went to a concentration camp when she was 4 yrs 
old and did not return. It is Suggested that the case 
illuminates certain aspects of libidinal and ego develop- 
ment, particularly as it touches on the effects of losing 
one’s father just before entering the oedipal phase and on 
the defensive use of denial in lieu of mourning. Further 
consequences of the patient’s loss are seen in the extent 
to which it influenced the self-image, sexual identity 
formation, and superego functioning, especially with 
regard to the role of guilt. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5827. Vaught, Glen M.; Pittman, Michael D. & 
Roodin, Paul A. (State University Coll New York, 


and-frame test. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1975(Feb), Vol 5(2), 151-152. —H. А. Witkin et al (see 
PA, Vol 42:532) reported rod-and-frame test (RFT) 
scores for Ss aged 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, and 17 yrs. They 
found that both males and females showed an increase in 


The present study investigated RFT performance in 
children below 8 yrs of age. 10 males and 10 females 


5828. Vikan, Arne. (U Trondheim, Inst of Psychology, 
Norway) Objective and subjective responsibility їп 
moral judgment as a function of enactment of role 
polarities. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
128(2) 153-161. —Hypothesized that Objective and 
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subjective responsibility responses in moral judgment 
may be formally equal forms of cognitive organization. 
30 7-yr-olds and 30 9-yr-olds were required to pass moral 
judgments when successively enacting the roles of 
offender and offended. Results show that as offenders, Ss 
gave subjective responsibility responses, and as offended, 
the same Ss gave objective responsibility responses. 
Thus, $$” judgments were role specific. Results are 
interpreted as evidence supporting the hypothesis. There 
are, consequently, egocentric forms of subjective respon- 
sibility. Coexistence of response types in age samples can 
therefore be regarded as coexistence of formal y equal 
responses. Findings are taken to indicate the feasibility 
of interpreting development in social cognition as initial 
isolation succeeded by integration of role polarities. 
—Journal abstract. 

5829. Weller, Leonard & Berkowitz, Edith. (Bar-Ilan 
U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Parental discipline and delayed 
gratification. Social Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 
3(2), 229-232. —Hypothesized that children brought up 
under coercive power (exemplified by direct commands, 
arbitrary power, no explanation, and not keeping 
promises) would be more likely to exhibit immediate 
gratification, whereas children brought up under non- 
Coercive power would be more likely to delay gratifica- 
tion. 107 7th-grade Israelis completed a questionnaire 
measuring delayed gratification and a questionnaire 
measuring attitudes toward parental discipline. The 
hypothesis was confirmed. — Journal abstract. 

5830. Wertheim, Eleanor S. (U Melbourne, Australia) 
Person—environment interaction: The epigenesis of 
autonomy and competence. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2) 95-111. —Reviews 
current research and supports the theoretical formulation 
proposed by the author (1975) which views development 
as a bio-adaptive, epigenetically evolving process, rooted 
in the interactions between the infant and his/her 
environment. The literature Supports a distinction 
between autonomy and competence in which each ma 
have its specific bio-adaptive function and epigenesis, 
and may be partially subserved by different innate action 
systems. The differential roots of autonomy and compe- 
tence are discussed in light of the infant's signallin, 
actions system and nonspecific action system. A model 
of early autonomy based on feedback processes in the 
infant-caretaker system is considered available if L. W. 
Sander’s (1969) empirically derived, formal framework is 
telabeled to highlight a developmental continuum. 
Research findings suggest the Т of individual 
Competence should be viewed in terms of its necessary 
and sufficient conditions. Direct transactions (cognitive, 
emotional, and regulatory-interpersonal adaptation), 
background transactions, primary autonomy, and instru- 
mental autonomy are discussed in relation to the 


conceptual analysis is essential in identifying points of 
breakdown in the development of normal Eocene G 
pref) —Journal summary. 

5831. Whiteman, Martin. (Columbia U School of 
Social Work) Children's conceptions of Psychological 
causality as related to subjective responsibility, con- 
Servation, and language. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 215-226. —Conceptions of psy- 
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chological causality refer to the child's grasp of the 
other's motives and intentions as causes of behavior. The 
present study examined (a) age differences in grasp of 
psychological causality during middle childhood, (b) the 
exploration of possible mediating abilities of a physical— 
logical nature accounting for such age differences, and 
(c) relations between cognition of psychological causality 
and intentionality in moral judgment. 175 Ist, 3rd, and 
5th graders were studied. The Ss were 175 children (88 
boys, 87 girls), aged 6-12. Age and measures derived 
from conservation and verbal conceptualization (WISC 
Similarities subtest and Illinois Psycholinguistic Abilities 
Test Auditory-Vocal subtest) items showed significant 
relations to a motivation index derived from responses to 
stories representing rudimentary analogs of defense 
mechanisms. The motivation index was also related to 
greater use of intentionality in moral judgment. Females 
scored significantly higher on the motivation index, and 
ШЫ motivation scores were obtained by higher 
scholastic achievers. Results are discussed both in terms 
of cognitive processes common to the motivational and 
physical-logical test content and in terms of some degree 
of independence between these 2 types of cognitive 
content. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5832. Wolf, Thomas M. (Louisiana State U Medical 
Ctr) Effects of live adult modeled sex-inappropriate play 
behavior in a naturalistic setting. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 128(1), 27-32. —30 males 
(mean age, 7.5 yrs) and 30 females (mean age, 7.7 yrs) 
were exposed to a same- or opposite-sex live adult model 
who played with sex-inappropriate toys for the children. 
Ss were randomly assigned to | of 3 conditions. A 
2 x 3 factorial design, with sex of S (male or female) 
and sex of model (male, female, or no-model control), 
was used. Results show that females played with the 
inappropriate toys more than did males. Contrary to 
prediction, the children were not influenced in their play 
behavior by the adult modeling conditions. Results are 
explained in terms of the inappropriateness of toy 
playing for adults and the theoretical importance of 
adult vs peer influences. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5833. Andrews, Lewis M. & Karlins, Marvin. (Union 
Graduate School, Yellow Springs, OH) Psychology: 
What's in it for us? (2nd ed). New York, NY: Random 
House, 1975. ix, 257 p. —Discusses today’s “psychologi- 
cal society” in terms of the practical benefits to be 
expected from such psychotechnological developments 
as behavior modification, biofeedback, electrical stimula- 
tion of the brain, group power, behavioral medicine, 
LSD therapy, and other new aspects of psychology. 

5834. Anson, Richard H. (South Dakota State U) 
Social psychological determinants of recreation: An 
exploratory analysis. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 171-179. —Numerous theories of 
recreation and leisure have been used to deduce 
hypotheses which are testable empirically. This article 
contends that one need not report a “special theory” of 
leisure to predict and epia an individual's level of 
participation. Using data o tained from 166 undergradu- 
ates, it was found that opinion leadership, self-concept, 
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and past participation influenced present participation 
levels. After controlling for other E and demo- 
graphic variables, the relationships remained significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

5835. Aronson, Elliot. (U California, Santa Cruz) The 
social animal. (2nd ed). San Francisco, CA: W. H. 
Freeman, 1972. xiv, 336 p. $12.50(cloth), $4.95(paper). 
— Text: book; for undergraduate social psychologists. 

5836. Bossé, Raymond & Rose, Charles L. (VA 
Outpatient Clinic, Boston, MA) Smoking cessation and 
sex role convergence. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 53-61. —Investigated 
convergence in sex roles as shown by male and female 
smoking cessation rates. The literature already shows a 
convergence in proportion of smokers among males and 
females from older to younger age cohorts, suggesting an 
equalitarian shift over time. It was hypothesized that a 
similar effect would be evident in the giving-up of 
smoking. Since from the literature females have been 
shown to be more responsive to the interpersonal factor, 
it was predicted that, across age cohorts, the shift to 
equalitarianism would serve to reduce the smoking 
cessation sex differential as it relates to this factor. Age 
cohort analyses on a national probability sample of 3,364 
current and former smokers strongly support the 
hypotheses. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5837. Clemente, Frank & Kleiman, Michael B. Fear of 
crime among the aged. Gerontologist, 1976(Jun), Vol 
16(3), 207-210. — Used national survey data to compare 
the patterns of fear of crime among 461 aged (65+ yrs) 
and 2,488 non-aged. Findings indicate that elderly 
respondents who were either female, Black, or metropoli- 
tan residents possessed extremely high fear rates. These 
data demonstrate that the aged are not a homogeneous 
group but rather that some segments of the older 
population are unusually fearful while others are 
relatively free of anxiety. 

5838. Cover, James D. & Johnson, Norris R. (Furman 
U) Need achievement, phase movement and the 
business cycle. Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 
760-774, —Evaluates T. Parsons’s (1953) and D. McClel- 
land's (1961) theories about the relationship between 
need for achievement (nAch) and the business cycle. 
McClelland maintains nAch levels are fixed by genera- 
tions and are insensitive to short-term variations such as 
the business cycle. Parsons argues that both levels of 
nAch and economic activity can be viewed as manifesta- 
tions of phase movement. Two hypotheses are evaluated 
using the 2,370 featured functional positions (pictures on 
cover) in Time magazine from 1923-1970. Hypothesis 1 
which predicted a positive correlation between the 
proportion of external positions and the business cycle 
was supported. Hypothesis П which predicted a positive 
correlation between levels of nAch and the business 
cycle was supported when the World War II period was 
eliminated from the time series. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. : 

5839. Deutsch, Morton. (Т; eachers Coll, Columbia U) 
Theorizing in social psychology. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 134—141. —Соп- 
siders that the perceptual crisis in social psychology has 
several facets: the unstable balance between the social 
and the psychological in social psychology, the conflict 
between the abstract and the concrete, and the chronic 
gap between the aspirations of social psychologists and 
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their capabilities with regard to solving social problems. 
A perspective for theorizing is presented which is 
oriented toward making social psychology more relevant 
to specific individuals in particular situations. The 
authors recent theorizing on distributive justice is 
summarized. It is concerned with specifying the condi- 
tions under which a given value—“equity,” “equality,” 
or “need” —will be the value underlying a group's system 
of distributive justice. —Journal abstract. 

5840. Hamblin, Robert L. & Miller, Jerry L. (U 
Arizona) Reinforcement and the origin, rate and extent 
of cultural diffusion. Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 
743-759. —Studied how reinforcement influences the 
origin, rate, and extent of one large-scale social process, 
cultural diffusion, The investigation uses Z. Griliches’s 
(1957) data on the adoption of hybrid corn by farmers in 
the midwestern and southern states and builds on 
Griliches's logistic analyses of those data. In multiplica- 
tive power functions measures, actual reinforcement to 
farmers explained 57% of the variance in the rate of 
adoption, expected reinforcement to farmers explained 
59% of the variance in the asymptotes of the logistic 
processes and expected reinforcement to developers 
explained 91% of the variance in the origins. 

5841. Hanfmann, Eugenia & Beier, Helen. Six Russian 
men: Lives in turmoil. N Quicy, MA: Christopher, 1976. 
218 p. $5.95. —Presents psychological portraits of 6 
Russian men, displaced persons who had escaped to 
Western Europe: a Red Army Colonel, a skilled worker, 
a young Communist, an anti-Soviet fighter, a disadvan- 
taged worker, and a postwar soldier. Interview material 
includes life histories, personality patterns, attitudes 
toward others, and ideologies. 

5842. Hollander, Edwin P. & Hunt, Raymond G. (Eds). 
(State U New York, Buffalo) Current perspectives in 
social psychology: Readings with commentary. (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. xiii, 590 p. $6. 
— Presents 53 articles organized around 7 sections (e.g., 
Basic Orientation, Social Learning and Normative 
Behavior, and Language and Communication) to pro- 
vide a current view and understanding of the various 
empirical problems studied in social psychology and to 
show the interrelationship and divergencies which exist 
in the various areas of social psychology. (34% p ref) 

5843. Hollander, Edwin P. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) Principles and methods of social psychology. 
(3rd ed). New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. xxiii, 
612 p. $13. — Text: book, instructor's manual; for college 
students. ў 

5844. Kreilkamp, Thomas. (Harvard О Medical 
School, Boston) The corrosion of the self: Society's 
effects on people. New York, NY: NYU Press, 1976. 
xvi, 235 p. $12.50. — Provides a conceptual framework 
within which certain general issues in social psychology 
may be considered. The relationship between the self and 
society is discussed in light of the works of H. Marcuse, 

R. Laing, E. Goffman, B. F. Skinner, C. Rogers, K. 
Burke, and other theorists. Kreilkamp's underlying 
theme in this book is that people are necessary to each 
other; however inevitable the corrosion and corruption 
may be, people need each other for a variety of reasons. 

5845. Leme Pereira, Wanda. [Conflicting aspects of 
modern society and the mechanism of idealization.] 
(Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 
23(3-4), 451-462. —Explores, in a psychoanalytic con- 
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text, the "splitting" which occurs when individuals in 
modern society must try to bring together individual and 
group goals which often turn out to be basically 
irreconcilable. — D. J. Clair. 

5846. Moots, Baron L. (U Michigan Population 
Studies Ctr) Migration, community of origin, and status 
attainment: A comparison of two metropolitan commu- 
nities in developing societies. Socia/ Forces, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 54(4), 816-832. —Interviewed 803 wives in Ankara, 
Turkey and 798 wives in Mexico City, Mexico to 
examine how married males who migrate to cities in 
these developing societies fare in their competition with 
nonmigrants for occupational or income status. The 
importance of migration and type of community in 
determining these outcomes also was assessed. Analysis 
of these populations revealed patterns of status attain- 
ment of migrants similar to those found in US communi- 
ties. Rural origin penalizes migrants through its effects 
on educational attainment, as has been suggested in 
research on developed societies. Otherwise, there is little 
support for the idea that overurbanization will have a 
deleterious effect on the economic adjustment of 
migrants to large cities in developing societies. Migrants 
from cities were found to achieve higher than expected 
levels of attainment, a result of their background 
characteristics. —Journal abstract. 

5847. Morrison, Denton E. & Hornback, Kenneth E. 
(Eds). (Michigan State U) Collective behavior: A 
bibliography. New York, NY: Garland, 1976. xxii, 534 р. 
$40. —Presents numbered lists, classified by subject and 
title, of literature on behavior, with an index of title 
name references to persons, places, incidents, and 
groups; and a main bibliographic list by author. 

5848. Obudho, Constance E. (Ed). Black-White racial 
attitudes: An annotated bibliography. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood, 1976. xii, 180 p. $11.50. —Presents summar- 
les of books and journal articles under 5 headings: (a) 
racial attitude formation and change in children, (b) 
racial attitudes in young people, (c) racial attitude 
change in adults, (d) concomitants of racial attitudes, 
and (e) racial attitudes in adults. 

5849. Plug, C. (U South Africa, Pretoria) The 
psychology of superstition: A review. Psychologia 
Africana, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(2), 93-115. —A discussion 
of the definition and measurement of superstitious belief 
indicate that measurement techniques in this field are 
primitive, and that contemporary psychometric knowl- 
edge has largely been ignored. This makes it difficult to 
interpret research findings on the personality and 
environmental correlates of superstitiousness in an 
unambiguous manner. Some tentative conclusions are 
drawn (e.g., in adolescents and young adults supersti- 
tious belief seems to decline with age; superstition seems 
to be less prevalent among people of high intelligence 
and academic achievement, and among the higher 
socioeconomic strata). Further testing of these conclu- 
sions is recommended. (78 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5850. Salzberger, Ruth C. Death: Beliefs, activities 
and reactions of the bereaved: Some Psychological and 
anthropological ^ observations. Human Context, 
1975(Spr), Vol 7(1), 103-116. —Examines the question, 
Why is it that loss, especially loss through death, may 
have effects on the loser so devastating that he may be 
thrown into illness, even into fatalillness? The psycho- 
analytic theories of Freud, M. Klein, and G. Gorer on this 
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point are cited. The mortuary customs of a number of 
primitive and preliterate tribes and societies, as described 
by B. Malinowski, R. Hertz, and others, are discussed to 
provide insight into the problems that arise through loss 
and how they are dealt with by the groups referred to. 
The hazards of bereavement in our society are attributed 
partly to the lack of mourning ritual, partly to the social 
consequences of bereavement, and partly to the lack of 
ideological content. From the psychoanalytic viewpoint, 
bereavement may be due to the introjection of the dead 
and of demanding and punishing parents. A mental 
passivity inculcated by the parents is also suggested. The 
"work of mourning" demands mental activity: rein- 
terpretation of one's relationship to the dead and to the 
surviving group, and of the meaning of one's life without 
the lost love-object. This task some mourners are 
unwilling to undertake. (29 ref) —7. Davis. 

5851. Schneider, Michael. Neurosis and civilization: A 
Marxist/Freudian synthesis. (Trans M. Roloff). New 
York, NY: Seabury, 1975. xii, 302 р. $12.95. — Defends 
the thesis that Freudian psychoanalysis deals with 
bourgeois man only and that its concepts reflect specific 
conditions within the bourgeois world. The ways in 
which a Marxist analysis might transfer the realities of 
prolitarian life into their psychological dimension are 
examined. 

5852. Severy, Lawrence J.; Brigham, John C. & 
Schlenker, Barry R. (U Florida) A contemporary 
introduction to social psychology. New York, NY: 
McGraw-Hill, 1976. xvi, 462 p. $11.95. — Text: book; for 
undergraduate sociology students. 

5853. Simonton, Dean K. (U Arkansas, Fayetteville) 
Interdisciplinary creativity over historical time: A 
correlational analysis of generational fluctuations. 
Social Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 181-188. 
—The interdisciplinary relationships among 15 kinds of 
creative achievement by 5,000 historical persons were 
examined over 130 generations of European history 
(controlling for linear, quadratic, and cubic time trends). 
A P-technique factor analysis located 3 major interdisci- 
plinary clusters: (a) discursive (science, philosophy, 
literature, and music), (b) presentational (painting, 
sculpture, and architecture), and (c) rationalism-mysti- 
cism (physical science and general philosophy vs religion 
and painting). A cross-lagged correlation analysis indi- 
cated that minor discursive creators tended to inhibit the 
development of minor presentational creators in the next 
generation. Personological, interpersonal, and sociocul- 
tural explanations for the findings are discussed. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5854. Sinha, A. K. Behavioural norms of individuals 
in an open social system. Human Context, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 7(1), 144-149. —Contrasts the early concepts of 
societies, seen by philosophers and theologians as 
“closed societies,” with modern ideas of the open social 
system, and examines the “normal personality” in an 
open system. Definitions of normality as adaptability to 
the environment, as the statistical average, and as 
satifactory psychosexual adjustment are discussed and 
rejected. The criterion of normality as the acceleration of 
creative activities is offered; i.e., the development of the 
psyche or of purposiveness that finds expression through 
different levels of creativity is the sign of the develop- 
ment of a normal person. Future-oriented hypothetical 
ideas for the cultural development of an open social 
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system include the notion of qualitative development of 
civilization, the notion of Maximization of justice, and 
the notion of the qualitative transformation of human 
nature. (21 ref) —7. Davis. 

5855. Smith, Thomas S. (U Rochester) Inverse 
distance variations for the flow of crime in urban areas. 
Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 802-815. —Attempt- 
ed to fit migration rules based on gravity models and the 
theory of intervening opportunities to the “flow” of 
crimes using the complete file of arrests and ге rted 
offenses coded by census tract for 1972 in Roc ester, 
New York. Crime statistics, like other phenomena of 
demographic flow are shown to be subject to the general 
class of inverse distance variations formulated as gravity 
laws. While the theory of intervening opportunities fares 
poorly in comparison to models incorporating a measure 
of distance, the best fit achieved empirically is based on a 
composite gravity rule that includes a term roughly 
equivalent to 5. Stouffer's (1959) concept of opportuni- 
ties. A separate analysis of the flow of property crimes 
failed to improve the fit of models otherwise successful in 
predicting the flow of all crimes. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5856. Sundeen, Richard A. & Mathieu, James T. (U 
Southern California School of Public Administration) 
The fear of crime and its consequences among elderly 
in three urban communities. Gerontologist, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 16(3), 211-219. — Fear of crime among 104 elderly in 
3 southern California communities (“Core” or central 
city, "Slurb" or urban municipality, and “Retirement” 
community) was studied through collection of data 
concerning physical and social environments, perception 
of safety, and fear of crime and precautions taken. Ss in 
the “Core” area tended to manifest most fear, which was 
inversely associated with social Upper variables. In the 
Tetirement community, fear of rob ery and burglary was 
inversely associated with perception of safety. —Journal 
abstract. 

5857. Weidman, John C. (U Minnesota) Resistance of 
White adults to the busing of school children. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 
9(1), 123-129. —Compares findings from 2 national 
surveys in 1972 and 1974, of representative cross-sections 
of adults. Analysis was based on answers from the 2,652 
White respondents and used multivariate cross-tabula- 
tion. The dependent variable was opposition to busing; 
the independent variables were sex, years of schooling 
completed, presence of school-age children in the home, 
and racial prejudice. In 1972, college-educated men and 
women with high racial prejudice and some school-age 
children showed the greatest opposition to busing, 
college-educated women with low racial prejudice the 
least. In 1974, however, college-educated women with 
high racial prejudice and some school-age children 
showed the least opposition. A high level of o position 
among White adults persisted across status and attitudi- 
nal characteristics in both surveys. The presence of 
school-age children did not seem to be important in 
creating antibusing sentiment. —E. S. Goodman. eae 

5858. West, Walter G. & Poole, Eric D. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Fertility values and acceptance of 
Population control among college students. Kansas 
Journal of Sociology, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 107-118. 
—Attempted to determine the effects of relevant social 
factors on 215 college students’ fertility values, examin- 
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ing how these variables and fertility values are associated 
with attitudes toward governmental population control. 
It was hypothesized that fertility values would vary by 
religion, social class, race, and perception of overpopula- 
tion. Findings indicate that all the independent variables 
except race were related to fertility values in the 
predicted direction at low to moderate levels. The 
relatively low levels of association between these varia- 
bles and fertility values Suggest that the former yield little 
evidence from which fertility values can be predicted. 
However, fertility values were a strong indicator of 
acceptance of governmental population control. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5859. Anant, Santokh S. (U Lethbridge, Canada) The 
changing intercaste attitudes in North India: A follow- 
up after four years. European Journal of Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1975, Vol 5(1), 49-59. —Since independence, the 

overnment of India, through various constitutional and 
legislative measures, has tried to root out the evils of the 
caste system. To examine the effect of these measures 
and of various socioeconomic changes on intercaste 
attitudes, an attitude study conducted by the author in 
1968 was used as a baseline to study changes over the 
next 4 yrs. The 15 items compared deal with general 
caste attitudes, attitudes toward special privileges for the 
scheduled castes, and the caste Hindus’ attitudes toward 
Harijans (former “untouchables”). Comparison of the 
responses to these items in 1968 and 1972 indicates that a 
higher percentage of respondents gave liberal responses 
in 1972 than in 1968 to the questions dealing with public 
and peripheral areas of interaction. However, very little 
change was found in those spheres of interaction which 
are relatively personal and central or involve intimate 
interaction; e.g., the theory of Karma, attitude toward 
the caste system as such, and attitudes toward dining 
with Harijans. (French & German summaries) —Journal 
abstract. 

5860. Bonney, Norman. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) Work 
and ghetto culture. British Journal of Sociology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 26(4), 435-447. — Discusses 2 competing 
theories of lower class Black ghetto work behavior and 
values and presents ethnographic materials from a field 
study of a job training program in support of a modified 
subcultural theory. The "single value system" model of 
lower class life-style emphasizes acceptance of common 
values or goals by lower and middle class individuals but 
unequal access to the means to achieve. Lower class 
behavior is seen as adaptation to blocked opportunities. 

The "subcultural" model sees lower class life-styles as 
reflecting both goals and achievement means deviant 
from those of the middle class. (1 p ref) —R. P. Abeles. 

5861. Fujimoto, Tetsuya. (U California School of 

Criminology, Berkeley) Social class and crime: The case 
of the Japanese-Americans. Issues in Criminology, 
1975(Spr) Vol 10(1) 73-93. —Contends that early 
Japanese immigrants to the US became a "petit 
bourgeoisie" because political and economic conditions 
were then favorable to the development of an entrepre- 
neurial ideology, and because class factors among the 
Japanese-Americans led to conforming behavior. (3 p 
ref) —1. Davis. 
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5862. Koo, Hagen. (Memphis State U) Small entre- 
preneurship in a developing society: Patterns of labor 
absorption and social mobility. Socia/ Forces, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 54(4), 775-787. —Studied the functioning of small 
entrepreneurship in developing societies. Interview data 
were collected from 677 male heads of households in the 
Korean city of Chonju, an administrative, educational, 
and commercial center in a predominantly agricultural 
region. Data analysis suggested 3 tentative conclusions: 
(a) Petty-scale urban entrepreneurship is highly labor 
absorptive, providing occupational niches for a large 
number of less skilled migrant workers from rural areas. 
(b) Small business constitutes the most significant 
avenue of upward social mobility, offering the greatest 
opportunities for manual workers to move into nonman- 
ual occupations. (c) Upward social mobility through 
ownership of small business seems to depend less on 
formal education than does upward mobility through 
white-collar positions. Findings are interpreted by using 
the concept of occupational situs, which promises greater 
analytical utility in the study of developing societies than 
the unidimensional concept of occupational structure. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5863. Mayo, Mary L. (Fordham U) Residential 
patterns and their socioeconomic correlates: A study of 
Blacks in Westchester County, New York. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Юес), Vol 35(6-А), 
3912-3913. 

5864. Olmsted, Donald W. & Durham, Kathrine. 
(Michigan State U) Stability of mental health attitudes: 
A semantic differential study. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1) 35-44. — Research 
reviews conclude that popular mental health attitudes 
are changing, generally "for the better." In this longitudi- 
nal study, 2 comparable sets of college students respond- 
ed in 1962 (n — 215) and in 1971 (n — 319) to a 
semantic differential attitude scale containing 8 concepts 
and 12 scales. Contrary to expectations, attitudes were 
remarkably similar for the 2 samples: correlations of 
concept means ranged from .95 to .99, and scale means 
were almost identical in rank order. J. C. Nunnally's 
findings in the 1950's were generally substantiated, with 
the addition that the concept “ex-mental patient" was 
perceived as highly similar to “average man,” suggesting 
that stigma may not be permanent. The general public 
and college students appear closely to co-vary in 
attitudes, with differences of intensity rather than 
direction or dimension; both categories are interpreted 
as participants in a pervasive stable system of cultural 
beliefs about psychological disorder. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5865. Roebuck, Julian B. & Frese, Wolfgang. (Missis- 
sippi State U) The rendezvous: A case study of an after- 
hours club. New York, NY: Free Press, 1976. x, 278 p. 
— Describes an illegal, semi-secret social club frequented 
by both the "straight" and “deviant” worlds. Among the 
topics covered are the reasons for the existence of such 
clubs, how they operate, who their patrons are, and what 
goes on there. 

5866. Sivalingam, G. (U Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia) The relationship between organizational 
Strategies and personality change among peasants in 
West Malaysia. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 98(2), 165-174. —Conducted a study to determine 
what type of organizational strategy has positive influ- 
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ence on Attitudes, Behavior, and Need to Achieve of 
peasants in an agricultural development scheme in West 
Malaysia. The hypotheses tested were as follows: (a) A 
developmental strategy is positively related to Attitude 
Change, Behavior Change, and Need to Achieve Change 
of the peasants. (b) A directed strategy is negatively 
related to Attitude Change, Behavior Change, and Need 
to Achieve Change of the peasants. Ss were 37 male 
Malay peasants who were engaged in oil palm cultivation 
60% were 35-40, 30% 41—50, and the rest were above 51 
but below 60 yrs of age. Ss were interviewed with the aid 
of cross-culturally tested questionnaires. Results general- 
ly support hypothesis (a) but not hypothesis (b). (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5867. Tajfel, Henri. (U Bristol, England) The exit of 
social mobility and the voice of social change: Notes on 
the social psychology of intergroup relations. Social 
Science Information, 1975, Vol 14(2), 101-118. —Extends 
consideration of “exit” and “voice” to intergroup 
contexts and points out that voice may support the status 
quo as well as advocate change. 4 classes of problems are 
discussed: (a) individual psychological processes in 
social behavior; (b) development within a social environ- 
ment; (c) relations between individuals, including small 
groups; and (d) social conflict between groups. This 4th 
ог applied area must use the other 3 as basis but the 
question is, how adequate is this? With open exit and 
Voice options, ceasing to buy a firm's products, leaving 
àn organization, etc, can express dissatisfaction. When 
exit is not possible and both social mobility and social 
change are blocked the individual may resort to voice in 
response to the degree of exit cost. One who cannot flee 
must actively stay put. In regard to social mobility, the 
exit tradition of passing easily from one group to another 
is strongly (but not exclusively) identified with the US. It 
is noted that the Black power doctrine sees mobility as 
out of the question and therefore seeks change within the 
group and in the group's status. —R. J. Anderson. 

5868. Wenger, Morton G. (Temple U) Consumption 
patterns and class consciousness: А synthetic theoreti- 
cal and empirical analysis of the Marxian concept of 
class and the Weberian concepts of stand and status 
community: (Vols I-VI). Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3917. 
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5869. Bennett, John W. (Washington U, St Louis, 
MO) Anticipation, adaptation, and the concept of 
culture in anthropology. Science, 1976(May), Vol 
192(4242), 847-853. —Proposes that adaptation, the 
“human capacity for Барав with milieu in order to 
establish protocols of both freedom and constraint," be 
the central focus of cultural and perhaps all of anthropol- 
ogy. This approach is founded on the philosophy of A. 
N. Whitehead and promotes a policy-oriented Science 
which prefigures a synthesis between social, political, 
economic, and ecological anthropology. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5870. Berry, J. W. & Lonner, W. J. (Eds). (Queen's Uu 
Kingston, Canada) Applied cross-cultural Psychology: 
Selected papers from the Second International Confer- 
ence of the International Association for Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, held at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, August 6—10, 1974. Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
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Swets & Zeitlinger B.V., 1975. viii, 338 р. — Presents the 
presidential address and 55 of the papers given at the 2nd 
International Conference of the International Associa- 
Чоп for Cross-Cultural Psychology, held at Kingston, 
Canada, August 6-10, 1974. Papers are grouped under 7 
Beneral headings: psychology and national development; 
psychology and social change; cross-cultural orientation: 
culture and mental health social issues; educational 
applications; and comparative approaches to the study 
of behavior. 

5871. Capps, Donald; Rambo, Lewis & Ransohoff, 
Paul (Eds). (U North Carolina, Charlotte) Psychology of 
religion: A guide to information sources, Philosophy 
and Religion Information Guide Series: |. Detroit, MI: 
Gale, 1976. xii, 352 p- $18. —Presents a list of the 
literature on the psychology of religion under the main 
headings of general works and the mythical, ritual, 
experiential, dispositional, social, and directional dimen- 
sions of religion. 

5872. Cheetham, R. W. & Cheetham, R. J. (U Natal, 
Faculty of Medicine, S Africa) Concepts of mental 
illness amongst the rural Xhosa people in South Africa. 
Australian & ‘New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 39-45. —The rural Xhosa people 
of South Africa have retained social cohesion through 
traditional custom, purity of language, and the dominant 
role of ancestor worship, traditional medicine and 
witchcraft in life-style, beliefs, and ceremonies. Abstract 
concepts are limited, and ego defense mechanisms 
include projection, displacement, and rationalization, 
but cognitive disturbances рег se are not regarded as 
important. Major attention is paid to severe conative and 
affective disturbances, ascribed to object or Spirit 
intrusion, witchcraft, or sorcery, which necessitate 
treatment by a traditional “witchdoctor.” Therapy is 
community orientated as far as possible, unless uncont- 
rollable violent behavior necessitates referral to a mental 
hospital. —Journal abstract. 

5873. Driedger, Leo. (U Manitoba, Canada) Ethnic 
self-identity: A comparison of ingroup evaluations. 
Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 131-141. —Defines 
and explains various expressions of ethnicity by the use 
of an inventory designed to measure degrees of self- 
identity with respect to ingroup affirmation, ingroup 
denial, ideal self-identity, and real self-identity. A 
comparison of 7 ethnic groups in Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(represented by 1,560 university students) in relation to 
these factors indicated strong ingroup affirmation among 
the French and the Jews and a low degree of ingrou; 
affirmation among British, Scandinavian, and Polis 
groups. French and Jewish institutional completeness 
seemed to be mainly responsible for the groups’ strong 
ethnic identification and solidarity. High social status 
and identification with dominant charter groups ap- 
peared to be responsible for the low degree of ethnic 
denial found among British, Scandinavian, and French 
groups. Results support K. Lewin's thesis that individu- 
als need a firm clear sense of identification with an 
ethnic or majority culture in order to find a secure basis 
for a sense of well-being. (21 ref) —Journal summary. 

5874. Felix, R.; Wintner, L; Amit, M. & Honig, Y. A 
comparative psychological study of the Samaritan 
community: Developmental aspects as revealed by the 
Raven, D-A-P and Bender Gestalt tests. /;rae/ Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 
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27-38. — Briefly mentions differences between Samaritan 
and Jewish traditions, beliefs, and customs, and indicates 
how these created problems in the design and conduct of 
the study. Administration of the Raven, Draw-A-Person, 
and Bender Gestalt tests in the 2 Samaritan communities 
of Shchem and Holon is described, and scores on each 
test are compared. Contradictory results were obtained 
concerning the intellectual level of the Samaritan 
community, but there are indications that there is no 
gross impairment in comparison to known norms. 
Special attention is given to differences between the 
sexes and various age groups, and possible explanations 
for the differences are considered. —Journal summary. 

5875. Goodman, Felicitas D. (Denison U) The effect 
of trance on memory content. Psychiatria Clinica, 1975, 
Vol 8(5), 243-249. — Discusses an episode of collective 
intense trance in a Yucatecan crisis cult of short 
duration. The millenary expectations were remembered 
long after the dissolution of the cult: so was Satan who, it 
was felt, tempted the congregation. The cultural innova- 
tions instituted during the cult, however, were almost 
immediately forgotten. The differential recall is shown to 
be related to the quality of the trance behavior during the 
cult and to the threatening vs neutral content of the 
memory material. It is suggested that the parallel 
between REM sleep and highly aroused trance шау 
point to а common substratum on the cephalic level. 
—Journal abstract. 

5876. Harding, Vincent. The Black wedge in America: 
Struggle, crisis and hope, 1955-1975. Black Scholar, 
1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 28-46. —Evaluates social and 
legislative developments which helped to shape the socio- 
political philosophies of the US in general and Blacks in 
particular during 1955-1975. The 1954 Brown vs Board of 
Education of Topeka Supreme Court decision is seen as a 
major force in the development of these philosophies. 
The effects of (a) the 1955 Montgomery boycott and 
similar boycotts in other cities, (b) the philosophies of 
Malcolm X, and (c) the 1964-1968 summer riots on 
national and regional desegregation policies are exam- 
ined. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

5877. Johnson, Maryin A. (Temple U) The relation- 
ship between religious knowledge and selected cogni- 
tive and personality variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3521-3522. 

5878. Kitahara, Michio. Polygyny: Insufficient 
father-son contact and son's masculine identity. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(May) Vol 5(3) 
201-209. —Hypothesized about the fact that in polygy- 
nous societies in which the family consists of husband, 
wives, and children only (if each co-wife lives in a 
separate quarter with her children), males are more likely 
to be circumcised or segregated at puberty. These 
customs are interpreted as the measures to rectify boys’ 
mother-oriented personality development because of 
limited contact with their fathers due to their mother's 

separate quarters. Information from a sample of 37 
societies taken from G. P. Murdock's (1967) Ethnograph- 
ic Atlas indicated that circumcision and segregation can 
be explained better in terms of the son’s insufficient 
contact with the father rather than a very close 
relationship with the mother due to the long postpartum 
sexual taboo. —Journal abstract. 
5879. Kolosimo, Peter. [Hypnosis and the ancient 
peoples.] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale di Psicologia e 
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Ipnosi, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 16(1), 47-53. —Reviews 
evidence of the use of hypnosis in ancient civilizations. It 
appears that, although hypnosis was not well understood, 
it was successfully practiced by these ancient peoples. 
(Spanish summary) 

5880. McCready, William C. & Greeley, Andrew M. 
(Ctr for the Study of American Pluralism, Chicago, IL) 
The ultimate values of the American population. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1976. 213 p. $11(cloth), 
$6(paper). —Presents findings from a survey of adult 
Americans about the nature and type of their religious 
attitudes and beliefs. Findings show that it is possible to 
develop survey instruments that adequately assess 
ultimate values and that these values correlate predict- 
ably with demographic, familial, religious, and attitudi- 
nal variables. 

5881. Moyer, Paul N. (Purdue U) Religion and 
personality: A phenomenological study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3872. 

5882. Nobles, Wade W. (Westside Community Mental 
Health Ctr, San Francisco, CA) Africanity: Its role in 
Black families. Black Scholar, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(9), 
10-17. —Argues that what determines the special form 
Black families take and the unique relational patterns 
expressed by Black families is primarily the sense of 
Africanity. While the term “Africanity” seems to imply a 
singular, monolithic, homogeneous Black family type, it 
is pointed out that there is wide diversity in Black 
families; within this diversity, however, there is also a 
comprehensive cultural unity (i.e, Africanity) which has 
historically characterized Black families. (34 ref) 

5883. Parker, Seymour. (U Utah) The precultural 
basis of the incest taboo: Toward a biosocia! theory. 
American Anthropologist, 1976(Jun), Vol 78(2), 285-305. 
—Argues that the literature on the origins of the incest 
taboo is characterized by controversy over the nature- 
nurture issue and fears of reductionism; work emanat- 
ing from such diverse disciplines as cultural and physical 
anthropology, ethology, and neuropsychology warrants a 
new look at this intriguing issue. It is probable that incest 
avoidance is widespread among the vertebrata and is 
"built. into the wiring." As learned behavior becomes 
more important phylogentically, curiosity and explora- 
tion plays a larger role in adaptation and has manifest 
survival advantages. Incest avoidance functions as a 
mechanism to propel the individual into new relation- 
ships and “social territory.” For humans, incest avoid- 
ance and its later elaboration into a cultural taboo serve 
to motivate exploration of and attachment to a wider 
social nexus than the family. It also prevents fixation at a 
relatively undifferentiated psychological stage of devel- 
opment. (43⁄4 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

5884. Price-Williams, Douglas R. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Explorations in cross-cultural psychology. San 
Francisco, CA: Chandler & Sharp, 1975. ix, 128 p. $7.50. 
—Discusses the epistemological, experimental, theoreti- 
cal, and ethical issues involved in cross-cultural psycho- 
logical Tesearch. Among the topics explored are the 
integration of method and culture, the cultural relativism 
of intelligence, the interpersonal element in personality, 
altered states of consciousness from a cultural perspec- 
tive, and the role of value judgments in cross-cultural 
work. (13 p re 

5885. Reik, Theodor. Ritual: Psycho-analytic studies. 
(Trans D. Bryan). New York, NY: International U Press, 
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1976. 367 p. $4.25. — Presents a translation from the 2nd 
German edition, including a preface by Freud, of some 
of Reik's papers in which he applied psychoanalysis to 
the study of religion. Rituals such as the couvade, tribal 
puberty rites, and the religious customs of modern Jews 
are discussed from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. 

5886. Roger, D. B. & Schalekamp, E. E. (Ft Hare U, 
Alice, S Africa) Body-buffer zone and violence: A cross- 
cultural study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 98(2), 153-158. —Compared the body-buffer zones 
of 15 violent and 15 nonviolent male Colored prisoners 
(mean age, 32—33 yrs) in South Africa, both between and 
within each group, and made cross-cultural comparisons 
between the present and previous data. The body-buffer 
zone was measured by means of a behavioral task. 
Results support previous findings in that violent Ss had 
significantly larger mean zones than violent Ss (p < .01). 
However, zones of the present Ss were considerably 
larger than those of Ss in previous studies, a fact that 
may be ascribed to cultural differences. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5887. Staples, Robert. (U California Medical Ctr, San 
Francisco) To be young, Black and oppressed. Black 
Scholar, 1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 2-9. —Examines the effects 
of political, educational, and social problems on the 
development of self-awareness among Black adolescents. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the death rate (suicide 
and homicide) among young Blacks and future prospects 
for this group. 

5888. Weller, Leonard; Amitsour, Ella & Pazzi, Ruth. 
(Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Reactions to absurd 
humor by Jews of Eastern and Western descent. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 98(2). 159-163. 
—Hypothesized that Israeli Jews of Eastern descent 
would find absurd jokes less funny than would Israeli 
Jews of Western descent. 35 respondents of each ethnic 
group reacted to 5 absurd and 5 nonabsurd jokes. As 
predicted, the former found abstract humor less funny 
that did the latter. Moreover, Ss' educational level 
(elementary vs high school education) did not affect their 
reactions to the jokes. The element of incongruity was 
ger by the Eastern Ss, but they did not consider it 
unny. It is suggested that enjoyment of absurd humor 
represents а temporary release from rational thought. 
Since those of Eastern descent come from a culture 
where rational logic was less emphasized, they have less 
need for such a release and, therefore, find absurd humor 
less funny. —Journal abstract. 
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5889. Aldige’ Hiday, Virginia. (U Colorado, Inst of 
Behavioral Science, Boulder) Parity and well-being 
among low-income urban families. Journal of Marriage 
& the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 789—797. —Inter- 
viewed approximately 888 women living in intercity 
neighborhoods characterized by poverty to investigate 
the effect of parity on family well-being. Support was 
found for the hypothesis that parity causally affects 
family well-being. Parity at one point in time was 
negatively associated with later income per household 
member, number of months mothers were employed, and 
planning and organization of the household to fulfill 
family needs, and positively correlated with later 
reception of public assistance. These relationships were 
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not a function of recency of last birth, changed marital 
status, or changed welfare status. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5890. Ammon, Günter. (Lehr- und Forschunginstituts 
für Dynamische Psychiatrie und Gruppendynamik, 
Berlin, W Germany) Death and identity. Human Con- 
text, 1975(Spr), Vol 7(1), 94-102. — Develops the thesis 
that a pathological fear of death, and flight and 
repression in relation to death, may originate in a 
disturbed and incomplete development of identity in the 
family group. People who have not achieved identity live 
in constant fear of the loss of self by death because their 
self has never become complete. The fear of nonexistence 
results in an “unlived life.” Evasion and denial of the fact 
of death takes many forms in today's society. Communi- 
cation about death is under a restrictive taboo. People 
who are able to live are also able to die. People who have 
not lived cannot cease to live either; they are always 
filled with the anxiety of still having something to do. 
Thus the death situation often reflects the life situation in 
some detail, and the dynamics of the family and other 
groups in which the dying person has lived are clearly 
shown for the last time. (27 ref) —/. Davis. 

5891. Arnold, Fred et al. The value of children: A 
cross-national study. 1: Introduction and comparative 
analysis. Honolulu, HI: East-West Ctr Population Inst, 
1975. xi, 251 p. $2.75. — Presents the Ist of 7 volumes 
reporting on the Value of Children project, conducted in 
*6 Asian countries and Hawaii. The aims, concepts, and 
methods of the project are described, some of its major 
findings are presented, and policy implications are 
discussed. 

5892. Arnold, Fred & Fawcett, James T. The value of 
children: A cross-national study: Ill. Hawaii. Honolulu, 
HI: East West Ctr Population Inst, 1975. viii, 152 p. 
$3.00. — Presents the 3rd of 7 volumes reporting on the 
Value of Children project conducted in 6 Asian countries 
and Hawaii. Sampling and methodology used in Hawaii 
are described, and findings are given concerning (a) 
positive and negative values attributed to having child- 
ren, (b) the influence of economic factors, (c) family 
planning, and (d) other relevant aspects of the topic. 

5893. Bane, Mary J. (Wellesley Coll) Marital disrup- 
tion and the lives of children. Journal of Social Issues, 
1976, Vol 32(1) 103-117. —Uses survey data (1967 
Survey of Economic Opportunity of approximately 
26,500 households, and supplemental data) on marital 
history and divorce statistics to estimate the proportion 
of children affected by marital disruption. Over the 
century, about 25-30% of all children experienced a 
marital disruption; in the next few decades, perhaps 40% 
of all children will be affected. These large numbers raise 
questions about how best to meet the special needs of the 
affected children. A review of the literature suggests that 
opposition to divorce reform "for the sake of the 
children" cannot be justified, and an examination of the 
economic problems of single-parent families leads to 
proposals for income support. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5894. Brown, Carol A.; Feldberg, Roslyn; Fox, 
Elizabeth M. & Kohen, Janet. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) Divorce: Chance of a new lifetime. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1976, Vol 32(1), 119-133. —Examines, 
from a feminist perspective, the costs and the benefits 
accruing to divorced mothers, suggesting that for many 
women, divorce may be the “chance of a new lifetime. 
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Case materials from interviews with divorced mothers 
are cited, and implications for social policy are dis- 
cussed. (15 ref) 

5895. Bruggen, Peter & Pitt-Aikens, Tom. (Hill End 

Hosp, Adolescent Unit, St Albans, England) Authority 
as a key factor in adolescent disturbances. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2), 
153-159. —Presents some clinical studies in which adults 
did not give up their authority as adolescents matured. It 
is emphasized that doctors and social workers are in a 
positon to support the authority of families in setting 
limits for adolescents. Through firm parental authority 
which promotes strengthened security within the family, 
the adolescent's disturbance may be diminished. The 
importance of providing adolescents with models and 
clearly defined rules and regulations is underlined. 
Agreement about time structuring and communication 
through clear language may also be helpful in reducing 
adolescent disturbance. The law and courts are viewed as 
an area in which the adolescent will test himself, and in 
which authority should be exercised and integrated with 
caring. —А. C. Moltu. 

5896. Bulatao, Rodolfo A. The value of children: A 
cross-national study. Vol 11: Philippines. Honolulu, HI: 
East-West Population Inst, 1975. x, 222 p. $3.00. 
— Presents the 2nd of 7 volumes reporting on the Value 
of Children project conducted in 6 Asian countries and 
Hawaii. Findings in the Philippines deal with attitudes in 
that country toward having children, the factors affecting 
these values, economic considerations, family planning, 
and related topies. 

5897. DeYoung, Gerrit E. & Fleischer, Barbara. (St 
Louis U) Motivational and personality trait relation- 
ships in mate selection. Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 6(1), 1-6. —Examined the question of homogamy 
and/or heterogamy in human mate selection. with 
particular emphasis оп R. F. Winch's (see PA, Vol 
42:3859) principles of type I and type II complementari- 
ty. The experiment was performed on 82 paid married 

Couples, at least 1 spouse of which was a graduate 

student. All were given the 16 PF, the Motivational 
Analysis Test, and the Marriage Role Questionnaire. 
Results of analyses show that except for fear and 
pugnacity all husband-wife trait correlations were 
positive, in contrast to Winch's principle of type I 
complementarity. Data also did not Support Winch's 
priniciple of type II complementarity. (18 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

5898. Dyer, William G. (Brigham Young U) Creating 
Closer families: Principles of positive family interaction. 
Provo, Utah: Brigham Young U, 1975. уш, 136 p. 
—Emphasizes a number of factors needed in creating 
better family relationships: trust, sharing, helping, 
understanding, and interdependence. Other topics cov- 
ered include how to deal with threats and with feelings, 
motivation, discipline, and the use of feedback. 

5899. Furstenberg, Frank F. (U Pennsylvania) Pre- 
marital pregnancy and marital instability. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1976, Vol 32(1) 67-86. — Collected 
information on the marital careers of 103 young women 
who became premaritally pregnant in their early teens 

and 90 of their classmates, most of whom married before 
pregnancy. The marital histories of the 2 samples show 
that disruption in the courtship process and limited 
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economic resources are the most important factors 
contributing to marital dissolution. (47 ref) - Я 

5900. Gilberg, Arnold 1. (U California Medical 
School, Los Angeles) The stress of parenting. Child 
Psychiatry & Human Development, 1975(Win), Vol 62), 
59-67. —Examines the ongoing process of parenting 
with respect to the dyadic vs triadic relationship, change 
in familial structure, cultural trends, problems of 
individuation, and other environmental influences. Inter- 
generational problems in parenting are cited, as is the 
influence of the mass media. It is stressed that the latter, 
which presents an unreachable goal of perfection in 
depicting family life needs to be counterbalanced with 
realistic assumptions and expectations on the part of the 
parents. —Journal abstract. 

5901. Gottman, John et al. (U Illinois Children's 
Research Ctr) Behavior exchange theory and marital 
decision making. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 14-23. —In 2 studies, distressed 
and nondistressed couples made decisions on high- and 
low-conflict tasks. They continuously coded both the 
intended impact of their own behavior and the impact of 
their spouse's behavior. In Study 1 the 15 distressed 
couples did not differ from the 15 nondistressed couples 
on how they intended their behavior to be received. 
However, the behavior of distressed spouses was actually 
received more negatively by their partners than the 
behavior of their nondistressed counterparts. The 30 
couples in Study 2 also behaved in a way consistent with 
à communication deficit explanation of distressed 
marriages: distressed couples' behavior was likely to be 
coded as more negative than they intended. Task effects 
and a reciprocity hypothesis were also tested. Data from 
Study 1 show no conflict effect, but the results of Study 2 
suggest that high-conflict tasks may be a better means 
for discriminating distressed from nondistressed couples 
than low-conflict tasks. Only minimal support was found 
for the view that distressed marriage is characterized by 
less positive or more negative reciprocity than nondis- 
tressed marriage. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5902. Grunebaum, Henry & Christ, Jacob (Eds). 
(Harvard U Medical School, Boston) Contemporary 
marriage: Structure, dynamics, and therapy. Boston, 
MA: Little, Brown & Co, 1976. xvi, 506 р. $12.50(рарег), 
$17.50(cloth). — Presents 20 papers which discuss (a) the 
societal forces that affect marriage, (b) the course and 
Psychology of the marital relationship, and (c) the 
prevention and treatment of marital problems. 

5903. Hawkes, Glenn R. & Taylor, Minna. (U 
California, Davis) Power structure in Mexican and 
Mexican-American farm labor families. Journal oj 
Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 807-811. 
— To determine the validity of the commonly held view 
of husband dominance in Mexican and Mexican-Ameri- 
can families, standardized interviews were conducted 
with 76 Mexican and Mexican-American females, aged 
16-65 yrs; Ss resided in 12 California state-owned and 
operated migrant family camps. Results indicate that 
egalitarianism was by far the most common mode in 


both decision making and action taking. Findings 
suggest that dominance-submission patterns are much 
less universal than previously assumed, or never existed 
but were an ideal, or that these patterns are undergoing 
radical change. —Journal abstract. 
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5904. Hill, Charles T.; Rubin, Zick & Peplau, Letitia 
A. (U Washington, Seattle) Breakups before marriage: 
The end of 103 affairs. Journal of Social Issues, 1976, 
Vol 32(1), 147-168. —Factors that predicted breakups 
before marriage, investigated as part of a 2-yr study of 
dating relationships among college students, included 
unequal involvement in the relationship (as suggested by 
exchange theory) and discrepant age, educational aspira- 
tions, intelligence, and physical attractiveness (as sug- 
gested by filtering models). The timing of breakups was 
highly related to the school calendar, pointing to the 
importance of external factors in structuring breakups. 
The desire to break up was seldom mutual; women were 
more likely than men to perceive problems in premarital 
relationships and somewhat more likely to be the ones to 
precipitate the breakups. Findings are discussed in terms 
of the process of mate selection and their implications for 
marital breakup. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5905. Hoirisch, Adolpho; Musacchio, Roberto O. & 
Modesto, José C. (U Federal, Faculdade de Medicina, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) [Psychosocial aspects of eroti- 
cism and childbirth.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiat- 
ria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 409-422. — Discusses 
revolutionary attitudes toward sexual behavior and the 
family growing out of improved birth control techniques 
and changing existential concerns. — D. J. Clair. 

5906. Jacobsen, R. Brooke; Berry, Kenneth J. & 
Olson, Keith F. (Colorado State U) An empirical test of 
the generation gap: A comparative intrafamily study. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
841-852. — Tested the existence, universality, and specif- 
їс locus of the generation gap through a comparative 
intrafamily study of 109 female and 31 male university 
students and their fathers. Intrafamily agreement-disa- 
greement coefficients were computed between fathers 
and offspring on their rankings of 8 important contem- 
porary issues (e.g., abortion, pollution, segregation), and 
analyzed via 7 independent variables. Results show that 
a general consensus level characterized fathers and off- 
spring and that specific foci of disagreement emerge— 
related to sex and year-in-college of the student and 
to the working-class origins of the father. Hence the 
generation gap is apparently not a ubiquitous, universal 
family event. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5907. Jaffe, Dennis T. & Kanter, Rosabeth M. (U 
Southern California) Couple strains in communal 
households: A four-factor model of the separation 
process. Journal of Social Issues, 1976, Vol 32(1), 
169-191. —Proposes a 4-factor model for understanding 
the separation process of couples living in urban 
communes. The factors influencing separation are 
considered to be contextual conduciveness, systemic 
strain, generalized beliefs, and precipitating events. Case 
studies of 4 separating couples who were members of a 
larger sample living in communal households are 
presented to illustrate ways in which couples exhibited 
each of the above factors. Separation is seen as 
dependent on these factors, both singly and in combina- 
tion. The ways in which communal households deal with 
separation are also discussed. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5908. Kallman, James R. (Michigan State U) A 
developmental study of children's perceptions and 
fantasies of maternal discipline procedures. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3019. 
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5909. Kellerman, Jonathan S. (U Southern California) 
A multiple investigation of child-rearing attitudes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3021. 

5910. Lacar, Luis Q. (Western Michigan U) Factors 
influencing the attitudes of Catholic and Protestant 
Filipino college students in the Philippines towards 
fertility and fertility control. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3911-3912. 

5911. Leon, Joseph J. (U Hawaii at Manoa, Honolu- 
lu) Sex-ethnic marriage in Hawaii: A nonmetric multidi- 
mensional analysis. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 775-781. —High ethnic intermar- 
riage rates have long been characteristic of Hawaii. 
These rates have often been pointed to as another 
indicator of assimilation in these islands. This analysis 
explores the dimensions of ethnic in- and intermarriage 
for 2 time periods: 1948-1953 (N = 33,798) and 
1965-1969 (N = 38,120) The common elements that 
predispose males and females to marry in and out of 
their ethnic groups were examined. Utilizing a mapping 
sentence and nonmetric multidimensional analysis, sex 
and ethnicity of the marriage partners were mapped into 
the same structural space for each time period. Findings, 
depicted spatially, show 2 general clusters. One cluster 
consists of Japanese, Chinese, and Korean males and 
females (East); the other consists of Caucasian, part- 
Hawaiian, Hawaiian, Filipino, and Puerto Rican (West) 
males and females. Findings suggest that the East cluster 
ethnic groups, regardless of sex, prefer other East cluster 
ethnic groups and vice versa. In general, this interpreta- 
tion lends support to the idea of social homogamy on a 
broader level than ethnicity. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5912. Leslie, Gerald R. The family in social context. 
(3rd ed). New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. viii, 815 
p. $13. —Text: book with objective test manual; for 
university students. 

5913. Levinger, George. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
A social psychological perspective on marital dissolu- 
tion. Journal of Social Issues, 1976, Vol 32(1), 21-47. 
— Considers the marriage relationship as a special case of 
pair relationships in general, and its cohesiveness is 
interpreted according to concepts drawn from Lewinian 
field theory. The hypothetical constructs of “attraction” 
and “barrier” forces, as well as contrasting “alternative 
attractions,” are used to organize the research literature 
on the determinants of marital stability and dissolution. 
(72 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5914. Levy, René. (U Zurich, Switzerland) Psychoso- 
matic symptoms and women's protest: Two types of 
reaction to structural strain in the family. Journal of 
Health & Social Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 17(2), 121-133. 
—Examined the hypothesis that psychosomatic symp- 
toms and structure-awareness are alternative reactions to 
structural strain as experienced by married women in 
their family situation, and that they depend on the 
nature of that strain. Using data from a survey of 963 
couples in Switzerland, psychosomatic symptoms were 
shown to emerge with maximal frequency in a traditional 
role setting if the wife concomitantly held traditional 
norms that legitimated her real family situation. Atti- 
tudes of protest, on the contrary, were most frequent in 
cases where modernized norms of the wife coexisted with 
a traditional role setting. The 2 types of reaction were 
mutually exclusive only if the wife's subjective depend- 
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ence on the family was low. Findings are placed in a 
theoretical framework stressing different types of struc- 
tural tensions. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5915. Martin, Thomas W.; Berry, Kenneth J. & 

Jacobsen, R. Brooke. (Colorado State U, Ft Collins) The 
impact of dual-career marriages on female professional 
careers: An empirical test of a Parsonian hypothesis. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
734—142. —Presents findings of a 5-yr longitudinal study 
testing the Parsonian hypothesis predicting the mutual 
destructiveness of dual-career marriages. The study 
focused on the impact of occupationally specific dual- 
career marriages on the career patterns of female 
sociologists, and comparisons were made between 86 
sociologist husbands, 86 wives, and 751 other females in 
the profession. Career pattern parameters were measured 
in terms of (a) possession of PhD, (b) achievement of 
academic rank, (c) frequency of promotion, (d) degree of 
employment, and (e) career half-life or longevity. 
Findings strongly deny T. Parsons's (1954) earlier 
scepticism and support an alternative hypothesis of 
professional-marital endogamy—that marriage to a 
professional colleague entails fertile interaction between 
spouses relevant to the profession, thus promoting the 
successful development of a wife's career. —Journal 
abstract. 

5916. McCubbin, Hamilton L; Dahl, Barbara B. & 
Hunter, Edna J. (Eds). Families in the military system. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1976. 393 p. $20.00. — Presents 
12 papers which discuss aspects of the military family: its 
past and present status, its relationship to the community 
around it, mobility and separation, alienation, divorce, 
and other problems. Included are a review of research on 
the military family and an annotated bibliography. 

5917. Mulvihill, Francis X. (Michigan State U) Sex, 
matriarchy and academic achievement of Black stu- 
dents. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3916. 

5918. Norton, Arthur J. & Glick, Paul C. (US Bureau 
of the Census, Marriage & Family Statistics Branch, 
Suitland, MD) Marital instability: Past, present, and 
future. Journal of Social Issues, 1976, Vol 3X1), 5-20. 
— Presents an overview of trends in marriage and divorce 
behavior among the US adult population from the early 
20th century to the present time, noting the probable 
impact of several types of changes on the stability of 
marriage. Hypotheses regarding the future of marital 
stability in this country are proposed. (24 ref) 

5919. Pope, Hallowell & Mueller, Charles W. (U 
Iowa) The intergenerational transmission of marital 
instability: Comparisons by race and sex. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1976, Vol 32(1), 49-66. —Examined the 
intergenerational transmission of marital instability with 
the use of data from 5 surveys. Among Blacks, Whites, 
males, and females, respondents from parental homes 
that were disrupted by death or divorce during their 
childhood had higher rates of divorce or separation in 
their own Ist marriages. Except for Black males, a 
greater transmission effect was found among respon- 
dents from childhood homes disrupted by divorce or 
separation rather than by death. (23 ref) 

5920. Ramey, Craig T. & Campbell, Frances A. (Child 
Development Research Inst, Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Ctr, Chapel Hill, NC) Parental attitudes 
and poverty. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
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Vol 128(Ist half), 3-6. —To assess how lower-class 
mothers perceive themselves and how they differ in self- 
perception from other segments of the population, W. 
Emmerich’s adaptation of the Parental Attitudes Re- 
search Instrument (PARI) and Rotter’s Internal-Exter- 
nal Control Scale (I-E) were administered to 28 lower- 
class Black mothers of infants at high risk for cultural- 
social retardation and to 34 mothers of ѕате-аре in- 
fants drawn at random from the general population of 
a southern university town. The lower-class mothers 
differed significantly from the general population moth- 
ers on both instruments, being more external in their 
perceived locus of control (I-E), and more authoritarian, 
less hostile and reflecting, and less democratic in their 
self-descriptions on the PARI scales. I-E and Democratic 
Attitude were significantly negatively correlated with 
each other. —Journal abstract. 

5921. Seward, Rudy R. (North Texas State U) Family 
size in the United States: An exploratory study of 
trends. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 
119-136. —Compared the original US Census manu- 
script schedules for 1850 with 1960 US Census data on 
family size. Results indicate that the majority of families 
surveyed in 1850 were similar in size to contemporary 
families and that these families were too small to permit 
adherence to an extended pattern. (40 ref) 

5922. Shulman, Norman. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Life-cycle variations in patterns of close 
relationships. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 813-821. —The salience of kin and 
other categories of relationships for people at various 
stages of the life cycle (e.g., single, married with children, 
married with no children) was investigated using data 
collected from interviews with 347 adults at different 
Stages of the life cycle. Ss’ sets of close relationships, 
conceptualized as personal networks, were found to va 
with age and life Stage, in composition, stability, and 
vee of involvement. These variations are seen to 
reflect differences in the concerns and life styles of life 
stages. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5923. Singh, Udai P. & Sowaid, Mohammad. (Bhagal- 
pur U, India) The role of parental discipline in hostility, 
guilt and conflict over hostility. Psychologia: An Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1976(Mar), Vol 
19(1), 29-34. —Administered both the Parental Disci- 
pline Scale and a Hindi version of the Questionnaire 
hostility, guilt and conflict to 200 male Indian graduate 
students (mean age, 21.32 yrs). Results show that guilt 
(over hostility) was positively related to love-oriented 
discipline, while it was negatively related to power- 
assertive discipline. No definite relationship between 
hostility and power-assertive or love-oriented discipline 
was observed. Similarly, no consistent relationship 
emerged between conflict over hostility and love-orient- 
ed or power-assertive discipline. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5924. Sinkkonen, Sirkka E. (Johns Hopkins U) 
Marital happiness in the modern and traditional 
marriage: A conceptual analysis and an empirical study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 

A), 3913. 
.. 5925. Staples, Robert. (Howard U) The Black family 
in evolutionary perspective. Black Scholar, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 5(9), 2-9. —Provides a historical review of the 
development of marriage, sexual, and child-bearing 
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behaviors among Blacks and how they affect the Black 
family. The effects of current social trends (e.g., women's 
liberation, female-headed households) on the future of 
the Black family are considered. 

5926. Taylor, Patricia А. & Glenn, Norval D. The 
utility of education and attractiveness for females' 
status attainment through marriage. American 
Sociological Review, 1965(Jun), Vol 41(3), 484-498. 
—Interview data from 300 married females ages 25-40 
yrs revealed a moderate association of education, and a 
weaker association of physical attractiveness, with 
husbands' occupational prestige. Consistent with earlier 
findings reported by G. H. Elder (see PA, Vol 45:8016), 
the contribution of education to females' status attain- 
ment through marriage seems to vary positively with 
level of origins and the contribution of attractiveness 
seems to vary inversely, except that the apparent effects 
for farmers’ daughters resemble those for high-origin 
rather than low-origin females. The contribution of 
attractiveness seems almost nil for both farmers' daugh- 
ters and high-origin females and does not seem to vary 
systematically by age. Among daughters of low-manual 
workers, education and attractiveness seem to interact, 
so that each enhances the utility of the other. It is 
concluded that the exchange involved in mate selection 
must be very complex and that the major exchange 
theories of mate selection probably underestimate the 
influence of highly variable needs, preferences, and 
tastes. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5927. Weil, Mildred W. (William Paterson Coll) 
Extramarital relationships: A reappraisal. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 723-725. 
—Argues that extramarital relationships may not always 
disturb marital interaction; on the contrary, marriages 
may have more permanence because many individuals 
find an answer to unmet needs in such relationships. A 
factor that rarely is mentioned in our society is that an 
extramarital relationship can be an enjoyable experience 
for the individuals in and of itself. It is suggested that, in 
a democratic society which values choice, perhaps 
extramarital relationships can be undertaken if the 
individuals involved recognize (a) the consequences of 
discovery, which may result in a threat to the solidarity 
of the marriage(s) involved; (b) the possibility that 
individuals so involved ultimately may wish to leave 
their own mates; and (c) that such a relationship may 
strengthen, not destroy, the unity of marriage. —Journal 
summary. 

5928. Weiss, Robert S. (Harvard U Medical School, 
Lab of Community Psychiatry, Boston) The emotional 
impact of marital separation. Journal of Social Issues, 
1976, Vol 32(1), 135-145. —Maintains that the disrup- 
tion of marriage regularly produces emotional distress, 
almost irrespective of the quality of the marriage or of 
desire for its dissolution. The distress is similar to that 
described in children who have lost attachment figures, 
suggesting that similar feelings are present in the 
separating adults. This indicates that, although other 
components of love fade in troubled marriages, attach- 
ment persists. Separated individuals, however, not only 
want to rejoin their spouses but also to express anger 
with them. They may manage the resulting ambivalence 
by partial suppression, by compartmentalization, or by 
alternating expression of positive and negative feelings. 
—Journal abstract. 
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5929. Wright, James D. & Wright, Sonia R. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Social class and parental 
values for children: A partial replication and extension 
of the Kohn thesis. American Sociological Review, 
1965(Jun), Vol 41(3), 527-537. —Used data from a 
national survey of 1,504 fathers to examine some main 
themes from M. L. Kohn's (1969) work on class and 
conformity. Results indicate that (a) there have been 
sizable trends in the value of self-direction since Kohn's 
survey; (b) while social class remains the primary 
determinant of self-direction values, as Kohn argues, the 
explanatory power of a “parental values" model is 
significantly increased through the inclusion of nonclass 
variables; (c) the overall social class effect is apparently 
due more to educational attainment than occupational 
prestige. 


Political & Legal Processes 


5930. Braungart, Richard G. & Braungart, Margaret 
M. (Syracuse U) Family, school, and personal political 
factors in student politics: A case study of the 1972 
presidential election. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 823-839. —Prior to the 1972 US 
Presidential election, a random sample of 373 university 
students was collected to determine the thrust of their 
politics (vote intentions, Presidential candidate support, 
and urge to participate in demonstrations). Path analysis 
was employed to estimate the direct, indirect, and total 
effects of the variables in the model. Results indicate that 
(a) a single variable was able to predict Ss’ intent to vote 
1972, with only 3% of the variance accounted for; (b) 
54% of the variance in Presidential candidate support 
was directly explained by personal political and family 
background factors; (c) 37% of the variance in Ss’ urge to 
demonstrate was directly attributed to personal political 
factors, and to a lesser extent family background; and (d) 
a number of family and school factors indirectly 
influenced candidate support and urge to demonstrate, 
acting through the intervening dimension of personal 
political factors. (67 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5931. Burstein, Paul. (Yale U) Social networks and 
voting: Some Israeli data. Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 
54(4), 833-847. —Tested and supported the following 
hypotheses about the relationship between social net- 
works and party choice using data from an Israeli 
election survey of 732 Jewish urban males: (a) Measures 
of social network ties to parties are more highly 
correlated with party choice than are standard back- 
ground attributes such as class or ethnicity. (b) The 
impact of social networks is substantial even after 
controlling for individuals' background attributes. 

5932. Chancy, Joette & Franklin, Brenda. Report from 
Boston: The struggle for desegregation. Black Scholar, 
1975(Dec), Vol 7(4), 19-27. — Discusses the reaction of 
Boston's citizens to various laws on desegregation, 
including the 1855 law banning racial discrimination, the 
1954 Supreme Court Brown уз Board of Education of 
Topeka decision on school desegregation, and the 1974 
decision by Judge W. Garrity for citywide busing to 
obtain equality in education. 

5933. Davis, John A. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Justification for no obligation: Views of Black males 
toward crime and the criminal law. Issues in Criminolo- 
gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 9(2), 69-87. —Interviewed 150 Black 
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males, over a 15-mo period in Los Angeles, in the age 
groups approximately 15-19, 20-25, and 26-30 yrs, to 
determine their attitudes toward the legal system. A 
central core of explanation emerged, unique to Blacks, 
indicating motives for criminal law violations. The most 
significant justifications were the incompatability of 
White-Black interests, unequal access to institutional 
participation, the injustice of the unequal access, the 
weight of history of unjust treatment (400 yrs), the initial 
involuntary servitude of Blacks, the lack of rights and 
privileges under the law and citizenship, and the feeling 
that Blacks are a conquered people. With a few 
exceptions by income class and age, these attitudes were 
found throughout the Black community. Hence the law 
is perceived by many as an instrument of racial 
suppression. These attitudes do not necessarily lead to 
criminal behavior, but a Black who finds himself 
entering a life of crime will be aware of a network of 
justifications to explain legal misbehavior. 

5934. Khanna, Kishan K. (Kent State U) Behavioral 
approach to bureaucratic development: An empirical 
analysis of attitudes and perceptions of higher civil 
servants of India. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3861. 

5935. McCoy, Clyde B. (U Miami, FL) The impact of 
an impact study: Contributions of sociology to decision- 
making in government. Environment & Behavior, 
1975(Sep), Vol 7(3), 358-372. —Presents a personal 
account of a social impact study that made available to 
decision-makers descriptive, substantive, and up-to-date 
information on the human consequences of a proposed 
policy decision. The importance of effective communica- 
tion with public officials and of developing an effective 
research strategy, given very limited resources for 
research, are highlighted. (17 ref) —S. T. Margulis. 

5936. McMahon, Elizabeth A. (U Florida) A study of 
the relationship of psychiatric testimony and juror 
variables to the decision process. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3025. 

5937. Short, James F. & Moland, John. (Washington 
State U) Politics and youth gangs: A follow-up study. 
Sociological Quarterly, 1 976(Spr) Vol 17(2), 162-179. 
—Reports on the political attitudes and activities, 
especially with respect to civil rights programs, of young 
men, now aged 21-35, who were members of Black youth 
gangs in 2 Chicago communities which differed in rates 
of delinquents and juvenile court commitments. Ss were 
studied initially between 1959 and 1962, Assimilationist 
organizations and approaches received higher recogni- 
tion and support than did protest, Black nationalist, and 
other groups, and violent methods. Variations in re- 
Sponse appears to reflect gang and community differ- 
ences. The orientation to politics reflected in the findings 
appears more pragmatic than ideological. The potential 
for effective organization is related to recent reports of 

militant organization within prisons, a common experi- 
ence for gang members. Previous studies of political 

relationships in youth gangs, particularly the effects of 
federal and private funding of social and economic 
programs in which a few large gangs participated, are 
discussed. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5938. Taylor, Robert H. (Cornell U) The relationship 
between Burmese social classes and British-Indian 
policy on the behavior of the Burmese Political elite, 
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1937-1942. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 33849. 
Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


5939. Abernethy, Virginia. (Vanderbilt U Medical 
School, Div of Human Behavior) Cultural perspectives 
on the impact of women's changing roles on psychiatry. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 
657-661. —Examines sex-role stereotypes in the US and 
their impact on the self-concept of women. It is 
Wee that the changes taking place in women's roles 
may have a positive impact on general mental health, 
because both men and women will profit from increased 
flexibility in gender role specifications. The fact that 
therapists as well as their patients have been socialized 
into accepting the values and assumptions of US society 
is emphasized; there is thus a high probability that not 
only the presenting complaints but also the treatment 
goals for women in therapy are culturally determined. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5940. Barker-Benfield, G. J. (State U New York, 
Albany) The horrors of the half-known life: Male 
attitudes toward women and sexuality in nineteenth- 
century America. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. 
xiv, 352 p. $15. — Describes the relation of the sexes in A. 
de Tocqueville’s America and the strengthening of these 
attitudes throughout the century, particularly as ex- 
pressed in the theories and practices of influential 
physicians, surgeons, and clergymen. 

5941. Bloom, J. & Houston, B. Kent. (U 
Kansas) The psychological effects of vasectomy for 
American men. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 128(2), 173-182. —Reviews ‘evidence from the 
literature concerning the psychological effects of vasecto- 
my for American men. Surveys of postoperative sexual 
behavior, satisfaction, and/or ha piness suggest that the 
effects of vasectomy are genera ly positive. Data from 
studies employing clinical interviews and/or psychologi- 
cal tests, however, support a very different conclusion. 
These investigations, which are generally superior in 
methodology and measurement techniques to the survey 
studies, indicate that (a) although men in general 
verbally express satisfaction with vasectomy, many men 
are probably describing feelings wich have been distort- 
ed as part of an attempt to cope with their private 
Concerns about the consequences of the operation; and 
(b) many men experience some difficulty in adjusting to 
the psychological consequences of vasectomy. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5942. Brown, Marvin; Amoroso, Donald M. & Ware, 
Edward E. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Beha- 
vioral effects of viewing pornography. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1976(A; т), Vol 98(2), 235-245. —56 male 
college students looked at slides Showing explicit sexual 
activity. Most of them found the experience moderately 
sexually arousing, enjoyable, and generally pleasant, but 
Some reported being disgusted, ashamed, and shocked. 
Self-reports of sexual behavior revealed no increase from 
the week preceding the viewing of the slides to the week 
following the exposure. There was, however, a large 
Increase in total sexual outlets the same day the slides 
were viewed, which disappeared by the next day. Most of 
the tem rary increase was attributed to masturbation. 
Delayed. ; arousal reactions and attempts to control 
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arousal while viewing the slides support the argument 
that highly pornographic stimuli evoke defensive reac- 
tions in Ss. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5943. Curran, James P. (Purdue U) Convergence 
toward a single sexual standard? Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 189-195. —88 male and 76 
female university students in a “computer dating” study 
completed the Heterosexual Behavior Scale as well as 
attitudinal and experiential questionnaires. The degree of 
an S's sexual experience was found to be related to 
interpersonal attraction, physical attractiveness, dating 
experience, and attitudes regarding religious, moral, and 
political issues. The sexual experiences for both sexes 
were demonstrated to be cumulative and followed a fixed 
pattern, but the sequence of sexual experiences differed 
for males and females. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5944. Deutsch, Connie J. & Gilbert, Lucia A. (Central 
Iowa Mental Health Ctr, Ames) Sex role stereotypes: 
Effect on perceptions of self and others and on personal 
adjustment. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 23(4), 373-379. — Based on Rogerian self theory and 
research on sex role stereotypes, the present study 
examined sex-role concepts of self and others and their 
relationship to personal adjustment. 128 college women 
and men used the Bem Sex-Role Inventory to describe 
their concepts of real self, ideal self, ideal other sex, and 
belief about the other sex's ideal other. Ss' personal 
adjustment was measured by the Revised Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory. The following 3 hypotheses were 
supported for female Ss but not for males: (a) Concepts 
of self and others were dissimilar and ranked least-to- 
most sex typed in the order predicted. (b) Perceptions of 
the other sex’s ideal were inaccurate. (c) Sex typing was 
associated with poor adjustment. Contrary to prediction, 
sex typing in males was associated with good adjustment. 
Results are discussed in terms of the Rogerian theory of 
concept discrepancy and S. Bem's (1974) notion of 
androgeny. Implications for counseling with female 
clients are noted. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5945. Duberman, Lucile & Azumi, Koya. (Rutgers U, 
Newark Coll of Arts & Sciences) Sexism in Nepal. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
1013-1021. —Interviewed 521 Nepali men and women 
(335 and 186, respectively) in various locations (e.g., 2 
villages, hotel, family planning association) to investigate 
2 hypotheses: (a) There is consensus between the sexes 
over their respective roles and privileges. (b) Conver- 
gence between men and women over sexism decreases as 
societies become less traditional and more industrialized. 
A sexism scale was used to learn the distribution of sexist 
attitudes within several categories, including sex. It was 
found that membership in such categories as caste, 
Occupation, and education served as more powerful 
determinants of sexism than sex itself, although shared 
norms and power differentials were effective in maintain- 
ing social order. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. em 

5946. Eichler, Margrit. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Power and sexual fear in 
primitive societies. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 917-926. —Examines various 
aspects of the relationship between power and sexual 
fear. It is originally hypothesized that female inferiority 
is positively correlated with the prevalence of taboos 
concerning female sexuality. In a review of a study by L. 
W. Simmons (1970) and one by R. B. Textor (1967), this 
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hypothesis is disconfirmed and an alternative hypothesis, 
that male superiority is positively related with concern 
for male genitals, is examined. The revised hypothesis is 
confirmed. It is concluded that in general there is a 
positive relationship between power and the prevalence 
of sexual fear evoked by powerful persons. This involves 
a reinterpretation of taboos concerning female sexuality 
as indicators of high rather than low status. Finally, the 
androcentric bias in cross-cultural data collections is 
discussed and criticized. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5947. Firestone, Ross (Ed). A book of men: Visions of 
the male experience. New York, NY: Stonehill, 1975. 
319 p. $9.95. —Presents many aspects of the experience 
of being male, as they have been described in the 
personal writings of philosophers, scientists, poets, 
artists, actors, playwrights, sports figures, and others. 
Experiences are in 4 groups: those of sons, lovers, 
husbands, and fathers. Most of the contributors are from 
the 20th century, a few from the 19th. 

5948. Gackenbach, Jayne I. & Auerbach, Stephen M. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Empirical evidence for the 
phenomenon of the ‘well-meaning liberal male.” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
632-635. —16 male and 34 female upper-level and 
graduate students increased in self-report measures of 
anxiety, hostility, and depression (Attitudes Toward 
Women Scale, Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, 
Masculinity-Femininity scale of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, and Anything You Want To Be) after 
they had viewed a pro-women’s-liberation film. Among 
females, nonsexists showed greater increments than 
sexists on all 3 variables, significantly so on hostility. 
However, among males, nonsexists and sexists did not 
differ in amount of change on any variables. Results 
provide evidence for the phenomenon of the “well- 
meaning liberal male." —Journal summary. 

5949. Kirsch, Patricia A. (U Maryland) Adolescent 
identity formation and attitudes toward women and sex 
role equality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3022. 

5950. Osmond, Marie W. & Martin, Patricia Y. 
(Florida State U) Sex and sexism: A comparison of male 
and female sex-role attitudes. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 744-758. —Studied 255 
female and 255 male undergraduates to examine varia- 
tions in sex-role attitudes by sex both for the total sample 
and for the “traditional” and “modern” subsamples. 
Examination of the roles of both sexes in terms of 4 
theoretical components (familial roles, extrafamilial 
roles, stereotypes of male-female nature and behaviors, 
and social change as related to sex-roles) revealed the 
following results. Males and females tended to show the 
least divergence over macrolevel social change issues and 
the familial roles of both sexes. They differed most over 
extrafamilial roles of females and the stereotypes of both 
sexes. Both females and male tended to be most 
traditional in the area of familial roles and most modern 
in relation to macrosocial change issues. A conceptuali- 
zation of a general sex-role attitude continuum is 
suggested which emphasizes the degree of sex-differenti- 
ation and sex-typing rather than the frequently used 
equality-inequality framework. Results are interpreted in 
line with the differentiation-typing conceptualization. 
Suggestions focus on the need for refinement in 
conceptualization and operationalization-measurement 
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of the sex roles and sex-role attitudes of both sexes. (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5951. Spanier, Graham B. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Perceived sex knowledge, exposure to eroticism, and 
premarital sexual behavior: The impact of dating. 
Sociological Quarterly, 1976(Spr), Vol 17(2), 247-261. 
—Examined the antecedents of premarital sexual behav- 
ior, using interview data from a national probability 
sample of 1,177 American college students. It was 
hypothesized that a positive relationship exists between 
perceived sex knowledge, exposure to eroticism, dating 
experiences, and premarital sexual behavior. Dating 
frequency, intimacy, and related circumstances are 
proposed as powerful explanatory variables in under- 
standing the developmental process leading to increased 
Socio-sexual involvement. Data are provided which 
confirm the hypotheses and lend support to the theory 
that a complex social psychological network of variables, 
centering around the opportunity and pressures associat- 
ed with dating and peer group experiences, influences 
premarital sexual behavior. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5952. Udry, J. Richard; Bauman, Karl E. & Morris, 
Naomi M. (U North Carolina School of Public Health, 
Chapel Hill) Changes in premarital coital experience of 
recent decade-of-birth cohorts of urban American 
women. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 37(4), 783-787. —Examined premarital coitus by 
cohort analyses of 100 White and 100 Black women 
living in 16 US cities. Results, presented for 4 decade-of- 

birth cohorts (19205-19505), suggest the following: (a) 
There were increases in premarital coitus for each 
successive cohort, with the most rapid increase appearing 
for those aged 15-19 yrs in the late 1960s. (b) These 
increases were not attributable to changes in socioeco- 
nomic status, (c) There were lower rates of premarital 
coitus among Whites than Blacks for all cohorts, 
regardless of socioeconomic status, Findings are com- 
pared with data from the Kinsey study. —Journal 
abstract. 

5953. Weinberg, Martin S. (Ed). (Indiana U Inst for 
Sex Research) Sex research: Studies from the Kinsey 
Institute. New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1976. viii, 320 
р. $12.95(cloth), $7(paper). —Traces the history of the 
Kinsey Institute, presents highlights of A. C. Kinsey's life 
and work, and provides condensations of the original 
Kinsey Reports and works which have followed. Topics 
include reports on males and females, homosexuals and 
heterosexuals, adults and adolescents, abortion, nudism, 
incest, fetishism, and rapists. 
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5954. Barth, Jeffrey T. & Sandler, Howard M. 
Evaluation of the randomized response technique in a 
drinking survey. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 690-693. —A randomized re. 
sponse questionnaire elicited more positive responses 
from high-school students on an alcohol-related question 
than did a self-report questionnaire. 

_5955. Brantley, Warren G. (Auburn U Mental Health 
Clinic, Montgomery) Attitudes toward marijuana among 
law students: The South's future lawyers. Journal of 
Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(2), 113-116. —A survey ‘of 
attitudes concerning marihuana usage, state laws, effects 
on an individual's professional career, and usage of the 
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substance by members of the state Bar was conducted 
among 245 law school students at a southern university. 
Data were analyzed, using chi square, and no statistically 
significant differences were found between Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd yr students on any of the items analyzed. General 
trends indicated that a liberalization of attitudes is 
occurring and that there is acceptance, in a professional 
capacity, of the lawyer who uses marihuana. Students 
who had used the drug indicated that they did not 
believe that regulated usage would hinder their perform- 
ance and 82 of the respondents noted that current laws 
controlling the drug should be made more lenient or that 
the substance should be made legal for those persons 18 
yrs of age and older. —Journal abstract. 

5956. Dembo, Richard; Schmeidler, James & Koval, 
Mary. (New York State Office of Drug Abuse Services) 
Demographic, value, and behavior correlates of mari- 
juana use among middle-class youths. Journal of Health 
& Social Behavior, 1976(Jun) Vol 17(2), 176-186. 
—Examined 2 contrasting views of marihuana use 
among middle-class youths: (a) the perspective that sees 
the use of this substance as antisocial and (b) the position 
that argues that marihuana use is normative in its 
reflection of a commitment to a peer-oriented, adoles- 
cent lifestyle that values openness to new experiences. 
Data were obtained by a questionnaire on demographic 
characteristics and drug use patterns, reactions to drug 
prevention programs, and attitudes toward parents, 
peers, school, risk-involved behavior, and drug use which 
was given to 831 junior and senior high school students 
in a suburban community near a large Eastern city. 
Findings from 682 respondents show that (a) socioeco- 
nomic status was relatively independent of marihuana 
use behavior in these Ss; (b) there was a significant 
relationship between frequency of marihuana use and 
beliefs supporting drug use and between use and the 
opinion that drug use should be decriminalized; and (с) 
Ss did not regard their substance use as a problem 
behavior. An analysis of marihuana use-school attitude 
relationships did not support an antisocial orientation to 
drug use. Overall data support a sociocultural view of the 
drug associations among middle-class youths; respon- 
dents seem oriented to a youth culture lifestyle character- 
ized by an openness to new sensations and experiences 
and close affiliation with peers and their pursuits. (26 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

5957. Elegbeleye, O. O. & Femi-Pearse, D. (Lagos U 
Teaching Hosp, Respiratory Unit, Nigeria) Incidence 
and variables contributing to onset of cigarette smoking 
among secondary schoolchildren and medical students 
in Lagos, Nigeria. British Journal of Preventative & Social 
Medicine, 1976(Mar), Vol 30(1), 66-70. —Conducted a 
questionnaire study of smoking habits among 2,030 
secondary schoolchildren and 250 medical students in 
Lagos, Nigeria. 40% of boys and 8.4% of girls at 
secondary school and 72.4% of men and 22.2% of women 
at medical school were found to smoke. While the 
smoking habit of the secondary schoolboys was influ- 
enced by the smoking habits of their parents and friends, 
the habit of the secondary schoolgirls and female 
medical students was mainly influenced by that of their 
friends. Results provide a baseline against which future 

Studies on smoking habits in developing African coun- 
tries may be measured and suggest that health education 
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on cigarette smoking must start in primary and second- 
ary schools. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5958. Fagerberg, Seigfred & Fagerberg, Karen. (U 
Florida) Student attitudes concerning drug abuse 
education and prevention. Journal of Drug Education, 
1976, Vol 6(2), 141-152. —Surveyed 1,029 students in 3 
academic settings—University of Florida, Santa Fe 
Community College, and 2 high schools—to examine 
drug use patterns. Although the statistics found are not 
atypical of similar data collected in other sections of the 
country, several useful relationships were revealed. There 
was a high degree of drug use and experimentation, 
especially for alcohol, nicotine, and marihuana. Over 
70% felt that they were well informed about drugs and 
that drug use should be restricted on all levels. However, 
approximately the same percent were unaware of existing 
drug use prevention programs at their schools although 
they strongly favored such programs, especially for 
parents. Sports and recreational activities were chosen as 
preferred alternatives to drug use. Small group discus- 
sions were indicated by a majority of students as the 
most effective approach to drug abuse education. 
Doctors and physicians were considered the most 
reliable source of drug abuse information on the college 
and university level, while fellow peers were the primary 
source for the high school level. The survey revealed that 
the extent of drug use in the 3 populations was high and 
effective preventative programs were lacking or minimal. 
—Journal abstract. 

5959. Labudzka, Irena. [Zjawisko alkoholizmu na tle 
procesu urbanizacji: Studium monograficzne na przykt 
adzie m. Pruszkowa. (Alcoholism against the 
background of the urbanization process: A monograph 
on the town of Pruszkow.).] (Polh) Wroctaw, Poland: 
Polska Akademia NAUK, 1974. 198 p. —Discusses 
alcoholism and the growth of this problem as resulting 
from rapid social and demographic change. Urbaniza- 
tion through changes in living patterns is viewed as 
influencing the system of norms regulating drinking 
behavior. Changes in everyday mobility, the decline of 
moral values, and greater anonymity of the people are 
recognized as some factors contributing to this problem. 
Theoretical, empirical, and clinical considerations are 
included in the discussion, 

5960. Määttä, Paula. (U Jyväskylä, Finland) Images 
of a young drug user. Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, 
Psychology & Social Research, 1976, No 32, 112 p. 
—Analyzes drug use by young people in the 1960s and 
1970s, comparing the situation in Finland with that in 
other European countries and North America. Results of 
an empirical survey of hashish smokers in Jyvaskyla, 
which examined drug use from the users' point of view as 
much as possible, are presented in detail. (6 p ref) 

5961. Wong, Martin R. & Allen, Thomas. (U Nebras- 
ka) A three dimensional structure of drug attitudes. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(2), 181—191. 
— College students were asked to respond to 18 house- 
hold, legal, and illegal drugs as to their perceived 
dangerousness, strength, pleasantness and their own 
usage. Drugs tended to factor into 4 areas: an alcohol 
factor; a drug factor containing stimulants, sedatives, 
and others; a household drug factor containing cola, 
Over-the-counter drugs, aspirin, and others; and a less 
stable 4th factor of changing membership. Perceptions of 
Strength and dangerousness were highly correlated. 
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Usage and dangerousness tended to be negatively 
correlated, while usage and pleasantness tended to. be 
positively correlated. The dangerousness dimension 
separated the drugs into legal and illegal categories. 
Marihuana was a primary exception to this sorting and 
took membership among the legal drugs. The relation- 
ships among perceptions and usage are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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5962. Anderson, Timothy & Birnbaum, Michael H. 
(Kansas State U) Test of an additive model of social 
inference. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 655-662. —An experiment with 50 
undergraduates provided a test of additive models of 
social inference, allowing a differentiation of the averag- 
ing models from the additive, values of instances model. 
Ratings of a hypothetical person's attitude or likely 
behavior toward a group are a nonadditive function of 
his/her attitudes or behaviors toward subgroups. The 
effect of a person's attitude toward one of several 
subgroups is inversely related to the total number of 
attitudes or behaviors toward different subgroups. 
Addition of neutral instances raises the ratings of sets of 
low-valued items and lowers the ratings of high-valued 
sets. These critical interactions violate the basic inde- 
pendence assumption of a general class of additive 
models. Furthermore, the diminished effect of one item 
due to the total number of items did not depend on 
whether the items were redundant in value, contrary to 
the expectancy-impact, values of instances model. 
Results are qualitatively consistent with an averaging 
model, although quantitative tests suggest that sets 
containing a greater number of items may receive 
reduced absolute weight. —Journal abstract. 

5963. Billings, Andrew G.; Weiner, Sheldon; Kessler, 
Marc & Gomberg, Christopher A. (U Vermont) Drinking 
behavior in laboratory and barroom settings. Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 85-89. —Com- 
pared drinking behavior of 14 male 19-38 yr old 
volunteers in a laboratory setting where alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic beverages were freely available with behav- 
iors observed in 49 patrons of bars in a New England 
city. 30 of the 49 barroom patrons took less than 20 min 
to finish their drinks, while 12 of the 14 laboratory Ss 
took more than 20 min. There was a significant 
relationship between setting and mean number of sips 
per drink, with less sips being taken in the barroom. No 
difference was found between settings in the average 
deviation from the mean time to consume a drink. 
Setting did have a significant effect on the type of drink 
selected, with beer chosen most often in the bar and 
highballs chosen most often in the laboratory. —L. 


Gorsey. 
5964. Capasso, Deborah R. & Hendrick, Clyde (Eds). 


(Kent State U) Bibliography of journal articles in social 
psychology: Second half 1975. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 191-206. 

5965. Cronen, Vernon E. & Price, William K. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Affective relationship between 
the speaker and listener: An alternative to the ap- 
proach-avoidance ^ model. 


Speech Monographs, 
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1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 51-59. —Questions the appropri- 
ateness of the simple approach—avoidance model as a 
description of the affective relationship between commu- 
nicator and auditor. A factor analytic study is presented 
that supports J. R. Davitz's (1969) earlier contention that 
there are 2 qualitatively distinct types of negative 
affective relationships: moving against and moving 
away. An additional illustrative study explores some 
relationships between this model of affect and the 
dimensions of credibility. It is concluded that it may be 
useful to pursue the possibility that there are stable 
relationships between credibility dimensions and affec- 
tive relationship. —Journal abstract. 

5966. Druckman, Daniel & Rozelle, Richard M. 
(Mathematica Inc, Bethesda, MD) Performance evalua- 
tion as a determinant of willingness to defend a 
counterattitudinal position. Social Behavior & Personali- 
ty, 1975, Vol 3(2), 243-252. —Investigated the effects of 
several factors on willingness to take a counterattitudinal 
position in a forthcoming debate. 196 undergraduates 
were presented with the dilemma of either compromising 
their own position and thereby not forfeiting a competi- 
tive advantage in the debate or forfeiting a competitive 
advantage by not compromising their own position. Ss 
were more willing to compromise their own position 
when they anticipated performing before an evaluative 
audience than when the debate was to be held in 
“private.” This effect generalized across type of audience 
(teammates or E), type of issue (central or peripheral 
religious issue), and S's initial position (extreme or 
moderate). While several of the manipulated variables 
significantly affected perceptions of the situation, none 
of the perceptions was strongly related to the behavioral 
measure. One implication of the results is that perhaps 
evaluation of performance per se is largely responsible 
for the observed lowered willingness on the part of group 
representatives to forfeit a competitive advantage. 
—Journal abstract. 

5967. Farkas, Arthur J. & Anderson, Norman H. (U 
California, San Diego) Integration theory and introduc- 
tion theory as explanations of the “paper tiger” effect. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 
253-268. —Compared a weighted-average model from 
information integration theory with W. J. McGuire's 
(1964) inoculation theory as explanations of the “paper 
tiger" effect. Procedure and design, with 48 undergradu- 
ates, were similar to that used by McGuire, and his 
messages were used verbatim. Each S indicated his/her 
attitude on each of 4 health issues and also made direct 
estimates of the weight and scale value of each piece of 
information upon his/her attitude. An apparent paper 
tiger effect was observed for some issues, but the 
opposite effect was observed for other issues. The 
predictions of the averaging model were quite good in 6 
Of 8 cases. The 2 discrepancies seemed to reflect an 
underestimation of the importance of. attacking message. 
Overall, results support the informational interpretation. 
No need was found for the motivational concepts of 
belief threat and refutational practice used in inoculation 

theory. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5968. Fryrear, Jerry 1.; Lane, Eric J. & Itzkowitz, Jack 

R. (Tulane U) Who presses the elevator button after 
someone else: Dominance/deference, sex, and authori- 
ty figure determinants. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 671-674. —Analyzed personality and situa- 
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tional determinants of elevator button-pressing following 
a press by another person. 88 undergraduates participat- 
ed to test the following hypotheses: Males are more 
likely than females to engage in redundant button- 
pressing, persons who score high on the Dominance 
subscale of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
are more likely to engage in redundant pressing than 
persons who score high on the Deference subscale, and 
the presence of an authority figure (Security Policeman) 
decreases the likelihood of redundant pressing more than 
the presence of a male peer. All 3 hypotheses were 
confirmed. Results are discussed in terms of socialization 
of sex roles, the effect of personality traits on behavior, 
and the respect commanded by an authoritative figure. 
—Journal abstract. 

5969, Hass, R. Glen & Mann, Robert W. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U New York) Anticipatory belief change: 
Persuasion or impression management? Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
105-111. —Two experiments tested whether anticipatory 
belief change represents internalized attitude change or a 
presentational strategy. In Exp I, with 56 undergradu- 
ates, the attitudes of Ss in the Ist condition were 
measured while they anticipated hearing a counterattitu- 
dinal message, replicating the procedure of previous 
studies of anticipatory belief change. In a 22nd condi- 
tion, attitudes were measured after Ss learned that the 
anticipated message was accidentally unavailable. Ss in a 
3rd condition were told of the existence of the message 
but never expected to hear it. In a 4th, control condition, 
Ss completed the attitude measure without knowing of or 
anticipating the message. Only Ss who anticipated 
hearing the message held attitudes that differed from the 
control condition. Cancelling the message emphasized 
the attitude change, suggesting that precommunication 
belief changes result from impression management 
rather than internalized attitude change. Exp II, with 75 
Ss, replicated the results of the Ist study and found 
additional support for the impression management 
interpretation of anticipatory belief change phenomena. 
—Journal abstract. 

5970. Higgins, E. Tory. (Princeton U) Social class 
differences in verbal communicative accuracy: A ques- 
tion of which question? Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 83(4), 695—714. —Reviews the literature to determine 
which communication task and social class sample 
variables increase the likelihood of finding social class 
differences in communicative accuracy. The most critical 
factors si to be (a) a communication task sensitive 
io possible social class differences in vocabulary or 
perceptual skill, (b) a communication situation that does 
not reflect normal conversation, (c) differences between 
the social class samples in IQ or formal education, and 
(d) a lower-lower-class sample..The drawbacks of 
focusing only on social class, rather than on possible 
mediating social processes, are discussed. Social class 
differences in communicative accuracy were found to be 
greater than race or sex differences and comparable to 
small age differences. No clear conclusions could be 
drawn about how social class differences in communica- 
tion skills vary as a function of age or about whether 
within-class communication is more effective than 
between-class communication. Little support was found 
for hypothesized social class differences in verbal 
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communicative style. The issue of the representativeness 
of past studies is discussed. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

5971. Hillis, Jay W. & Wortman, Camille B. (North- 
western U) Some determinants of public acceptance of 
randomized control group experimental designs. So- 
ciometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 91-96. —Explored some 
factors that might influence public attitudes about social 
experiments. 144 Ss read a supposedly real news account 
of a medical experiment in which the scarcity of the 
treatment employed and the amount of scientific 
justification for the experiment were experimentally 
varied. As expected, Ss reacted negatively to the 
experiment when explicitly informed that while there 
were adequate resources for all participants to receive the 
treatment, some participants were being deprived of 
treatment for scientific purposes. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, Ss explicitly told that resources were scarce and 
that some participants would go without the treatment in 
any case, were less favorable toward the medical 
experiment and its administrators than Ss for whom 
scarcity was not mentioned. The public’s opinions were 
significantly improved when the scientific necessity for 
randomization was emphasized, especially when the 
potential usefulness of proven results was stressed. Few 
differences were found between male and female 
responses, although female readers did evidence greater 
dissatisfaction with moral aspects of the experiment. 
Implications of the results for administrators of social 
programs are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

5972. Hillis, Miles X. (Rutgers State U) Response 
cost: Signal or penalty? Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3017. 

5973. Insko, Chester A.; Lind, E. Allan & LaTour, 
Stephen. (U North Carolina) Persuasion, recall, and 
thoughts. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1976, Vol 7(1), 66-78. — Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 294 undergraduates. Exp I was a replication of B. 
J. Calder et al (see PA, Vol 53:3011), an experiment in 
which increasing number of arguments had been found 
to influence both persuasion and supportive thoughts. In 
addition to replicating successfully the previous results, 
an effect on recall was demonstrated. Exp П was a 
replication of C. A. Insko's (see PA, Vol 39:7589) 
experiment in which increasing time between communi- 
cations had been found to increase both recency in 
persuasion and recency in recall. In addition to replicat- 
ing successfully the previous results, an effect on 
thoughts was found. Both experiments further substanti- 
ated past results in finding that while recall and 
persuasion were correlated overall they were not corre- 
lated within cells. It was shown, however, that the lack of 
within-cells correlation could be due to a restriction of 
range and that the lack of within-cells correlation was 
not necessarily an argument against recall being a crucial 
mediational link between a given independent variable 
and persuasion. —Journal abstract. EE 

5974. Knox, Robert E. & Safford, R. Kirk. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Group caution at the 
race track. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 317-324. —72 paid patrons of a 
horse racetrack placed one $2.00 bet as an individual and 
another $200 bet as part of a foursome. Analysis 
confirmed that group decisions were significantly more 
cautious than individual decisions. Methodological 
findings support R. Abelson’s (see PA, Vol 52:849) study 
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which argued that the median rather than the mean 
provides a more conservative and less contentious index 
of individual risk taking. It is suggested on the basis of 
accumulating evidence that relative levels of risk as- 
sumed by individuals acting independently and by 
groups is situational specific; empirical support for 
direction-bound theories is lacking. —A. C. Moltu. 

5975. Middleton, Russell. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Regional differences in prejudice. American Sociological 
Review, 1976(Feb), Vol 41(1), 94-117. —An analysis of a 
1964 national survey of 1,975 adults revealed that 
residents of the South displayed a much higher level of 
anti-Black prejudice than nonresidents, but the regions 
differed only slighty on measures of anti-Semitism and 
anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant prejudice and on 
certain psychological measures—authonitarianism, ano- 
mie, and psychic distress (California F Scale, Srole 
Anomie Scale, and Selznick and Steinberg’s measure of 
psychic inadequacy). Though the mean level of anti- 
Black prejudice was higher in the South, the variation of 
individuals around the mean in each region can be 
explained by roughly the same variables. The regional 
differences in anti-Black prejudice cannot be accounted 
for by compositional differences in psychological charac- 
teristics, degree of urbanization, socioeconomic status, or 
ethnic comp-sition. Those who spent most of their 
childhood in one region but later moved to the other had 
attitudes toward Blacks that were intermediate between 
those of the nonmigrants in each region; this pattern was 
not present for the other types of prejudice. Evidence 
supports a subcultural interpretation of the higher level 
of anti-Black prejudice in the South in 1964. (88 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5976. Montgomery, Robert L.; Hinkle, Stephen W. & 
Enzie, Russell F. (U Missouri, Rolla) Arbitrary norms 
and social change іп high- and low-authoritarian 
societies. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 698-708. —Following К. C. Jacobs 
and D. T. Campbell's (see PA, Vol 36:4GD49J) 
methodology for replacing confederates and naive Ss 
over 11 successive generations, the present study consid- 
ered the impact of authoritarianism on the rate of social 
change of arbitrary norms in laboratory societies. Ss 
were 116 college students scoring high and low on the 
California F scale who participated in an autokinetic 
experiment either with no confederates (control), confed- 
erates who made estimates in a range of 9—15 in 
(22.86-38.10 cm) (moderately arbitrary), or those who 
estimated in a range of 15-21 in (38.10-53.34 cm) 
(extremely arbitrary) Results indicate that (a) high-F 
societies perpetuated arbitrary norms (both 9-15 and 
15-21) for more generations than low-F societies; (b) in 
low-F societies, the 9-15-, and 15-21 inch norms rapidly 
declined; and (c) in high-F societies, the 15-21, inch 
norms gradually declined, while the 9-15 inch norm 
declined very little. Overall, results suggest that an 
interaction model would better describe social change 
than do presently existing theories of social change. (40 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

5977. Page, Monte M. & Kahle, Lynn R. (U Nebraska, 
Lincoln) Demand characteristics in the satiation-depri- 
vation effect on attitude conditioning. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 
553-562. — Conducted 3 experiments on the role of 
demand characteristics in a modified attitude condition- 
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ing procedure that involved associating food words with 
nonsense syllables for groups of Ss who had either been 
deprived of food or satiated. Exp I used 94 naive 
introductory psychology students, and no satiation-de- 
privation effect was found. In Exp II, 116 students who 
had taken one or more previous psychology courses and 
had been in at least 2 experiments (“sophisticated” Ss) 
were run, and a satiation-deprivation effect was ob- 
tained. Exp III introduced "contrast" into the procedure 
to make the demand characteristics more salient. A 
stronger satiation-deprivation effect was obtained with 
53 other sophisticated Ss. In the 2 experiments where a 
satisfaction-deprivation was found, important interac- 
tions between demand awareness and performance were 
also found, which suggest the important role of demand 
characteristics in this situation. Results support demand 
characteristics rather than a noncognitive conditioning 
interpretation of what occurs in an "attitude condition- 
ing" experiment. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5978. Palisi, Anthony T. & Ruzicka, Mary F. (Seton 
Hall U, Graduate Office) Panel analysis, comparison of 
theories of group development. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1974—75, Vol 5(4) 234-244. —Describes the 
development of a gauge which can be used to analyze 
and compare theories of small group development. The 
gauge is an adaptation of R. B. Cattell’s (1948) 
transorientational panel model, and a discussion is 
presented of the 3 interdependent panels which make up 
the model: syntrality, characteristics of internal struc- 
ture, and population traits. W. R. Bion's (1959) and J. R. 
and L. M. Gibb's (1967) theories of group development 
are discussed in terms of the panels, and several other 
theories are classified as complete or incomplete by 
application of the gauge. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5979. Rogers, Ronald W. & Mewborn, C. Ronald. (U 
Alabama, University) Fear appeals and attitude change: 
Effects of a threat's noxiousness, probability of occur- 


rence, and the efficacy of coping responses. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
54-61. —Three factorial experiments examined the 
persuasive effects of the noxiousness of a theatened 
event, its probability of occurrence, and the efficacy of 
recommended protective measures. A total of 176 
students participated in separate studies on the topics of 
cigarette smoking, driving safety, and venereal disease. 
Results show that increments in the efficacy variable 
increased intentions to adopt the recommended prac- 
tices. Interaction effects revealed that when the preven- 
tive practices were effective, increments in the noxious- 
ness and probability variables facilitated attitude 
change; however, when the coping responses were 
ineffective, increments in noxiousness and probability 
had either no effect or a deleterious effect, respectively. 
These interaction effects are discussed in terms of a 
defensive avoidance hypothesis, the crucial component 
of which is an inability to ward off the danger. 
Furthermore, the effect of the emotion of fear upon 
intentions was mediated by the cognitive appraisal of 
severity of the threat. Similarities with and extensions of 
previous studies are reviewed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
5980. Simons, Lynn S. & Turner, Charles W. (U Utah) 
Evaluation apprehension, hypothesis awareness, and 
the weapons effect. Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 
71-87. —Attempted to extend C. W. Turner and L. S. 
Simon's (see PA, Vol 53:1108) investigation of possible 
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experimental artifacts in aggression research to weapons 
and no-weapons situations. 60 male undergraduates were 
given either a low or high evaluation apprehension 
treatment, and then were either exposed or not exposed 
to weapons in an otherwise close replication of the 7 
shock-unassociated weapons condition used by L. 
Berkowitz and A. LePage (see PA, Vol 41:16673). Based 
on an objectively worded postexperimental question- 
naire, Ss were classified as being aware or not aware that 
the procedures were designed to make them give more 
shock to their partners. Findings, which are consistent 
with the analysis of L. Berkowitz (1974) and Turner and 
Simons (1974), indicated that the weapons-no weapons 
comparison was significant only for nonapprehensive, 
nonaware Ss. Results suggest that evaluation apprehen- 
sion, hypothesis awareness, and sophistication in aggres- 
sion experiments may produce inhibitions which can 
modify the effects of experimental manipulations. 
—Journal abstract. 

5981. Sullivan, John J. & Pallak, Michael S. (U Iowa) 
The effect of commitment and reactance on action- 
taking. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 179-182. —Hypothesized that, in 
reactance terms, commitment to a position may reduce 
freedom concerning the attitude position. In the present 
study, without an explicit request (Exp I), 24 females 
under public commitment avoided further commitment- 
related behavior, suggesting that committed Ss may 
attempt freedom restoration by avoiding further involve- 
ment. Private commitment Ss complied less with a 
consonant request that implied high rather than low 
threat to freedom. This effect was attenuated under 
public commitment (Exp II with 54 female Ss), suggest- 
ing that freedoms lost by commitment involve the 
freedom to refuse an explicit request for attitude-consist- 
ent compliance. —Journal abstract. 

5982. Verhaeghe, Herman. (Katholieke U, Psycholo- 
gisch Inst, Louvain, Belgium) Mistreating other persons 
through simple discrepant role playing: Dissonance 
arousal or response contagion. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 125-137. —Con- 
ducted 2 studies on the relative merits of dissonance 
theory and response contagion theory in explaining the 
evaluative changes produced by a simple discrepant 
speech that effects negative outcomes for the audience. 
46 male high school students were asked to encourage 
their experimental partners to perform a dull task for a 
fairly long period of time by telling them that it was 
enjoyable. In line with both theories, Ss displayed 
attitudinal changes only (a) under a low monetary 
inducement, (b) when perceived choice was high, (c) 
when the aversive consequences were inevitable, and (d) 
when the audience was not compensated for the negative 
outcomes incurred. Consistent with dissonance theory 
but contrary to Tesponse contagion theory, (a) perceived 
choice and liking for the audience decreased when 
dissonance reduction through attitude change was 
blocked. (b) no attitude change occurred when the Ss 
had been previously mistreated by the audience, and (c) 
the particular attitude cognitions changed depended 
upon the specific aversive consequences produced rather 
than upon the specific discrepant statements professed. 
Postexperimental attitude responses were directly related 
to perceived choice. However, perceived responsibility 
for behavioral consequences was not related to perceived 
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choice and attitude change, and discrepant role playing 
did not produce behavioral change. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5983. Weigel, Russell H. & Newman, Lee S. (Amherst 
Coll) Increasing attitude-behavior correspondence by 
broadening the scope of the behavioral measure. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 793-802. — Concerns about the adequacy of 
both the methodology and behavioral criteria employed 
in much of the past research on attitude-behavior 
consistency prompted this field experiment. The environ- 
mental attitudes of 44 residents of a medium-sized town 
were assessed using a measure whose reliability and 
validity had been previously established. During the next 
8 mo each S was offered opportunities to engage in a 
variety of distinct ecologically oriented behaviors. As 
hypothesized, the attitude measure exhibited only mod- 
est capacity to predict performance or nonperformance 
of the actions associated with each of these single 
behavioral criteria (mean r = .29, p < .10) When 
these single criteria were combined, however, into a more 
comprehensive behavioral index intended to map out an 
action domain of comparable breadth to the attitude 
domain assessed, the correlation between scores on this 
index and scores on the attitude measure was much more 
pronounced (r = .62, p < 001) Implications for 
attitude-behavior research are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

5984. Wortman, Camille B.; Panc'era, Lawrence; 
Shusterman, Lisa & Hibscher, Jack. (Northwestern U) 
Attributions of causality and reactions to uncontrollable 
outcomes. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 301-316. — Tested the hypothesis 
that the stress experienced by a person who is unable to 
control aversive stimulation is not a function of lack of 
control per se, but of the attribution of causality that 
she/he makes for failure to exert control. 42 female 
undergraduates were given a problem solving task, and 
were told that they could prevent aversive noise bursts by 
answering problems correctly. Ss then received false 
feedback that they had done either well or poorly. 
Failing subjects also received information that led them 
to attribute their performance either to their own lack of 
ability or to situational factors (task difficulty). Ss who 
attributed failure to their own incompetence felt consid- 
erably more stress than Ss who made situational 
attributions. In fact, the latter Ss experienced no more 
stress than Ss who were successful in controlling the 
stimulation. Surprisingly, Ss whose attributions for 
performance led them to feel personally incompetent 
performed better than the remaining Ss both on 
problems administered in the same situation, and on 
problems administered in a new and different situation. 
Implications of the results for future helplessness studies 
and for the learned helplessness model are discussed. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 
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5985. Aldous, Joan. (U Georgia, School of Home 
Economics) The search for alternatives: Parental 
behaviors and children's original problem solutions. 
Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
711-722. —Studied 60 mother-father-3rd-grade child 
(30 girls, 30 boys) triads to examine the interactional 
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context of the children's production of novel solutions to 
various problems. The children completed 4 problems, in 
2 of which the parents participated: (a) creating a story, 
(b) preparing a secret code, (c) building a shelf and 
attaching it to the wall of the work room, and (d) 
performing a manual task while looking in a mirror. 
Girls’ novel solutions in certain situations were associat- 
ed with controlling behavior from fathers. Maternal 
controlling behaviors, however, were generally associat- 
ed with less original solutions among both girls and boys. 
Mothers appeared to be trying to assist their children 
who were having difficulty with the problems, but the 
assistance had the effect of narrowing the children’s 
freedom to be original. Fathers in their demands seemed 
to be setting standards for more originality. The 
relevance of the study findings to issues of socialization 
is discussed. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5986. Beier, Ernst G. & Valens, Evans G. (U Utah) 
People-reading: How we control others, how they 
control us. New York, NY: Stein & Day, 1975. 228 p. 
$8.95. —Describes the innumerable messages that 
human beings use for controlling others: not only words 
and gestures but ways of dressing, eating, and drinking; 
habits, temperament, and behavior. Breaking free from 
control requires learning to listen to these communica- 
tions; procedures for doing this are suggested. 

5987. Cline, Rebecca J. & Johnson, Bonnie M. 
(Pennsylvania State U) The verbal stare: Focus on 
attention іп conversation. Speech Monographs, 
1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 1-10. —In a study with 60 
undergraduates, the hypothesis was tested that verbal 
staring, a constant “you” orientation, or focus on other 
in talk, results in defensive responses. Comparisons were 
made between S's talk under 2 conditions: “I-message” 
in which confederates focused their remarks on them- 
selves, and “you-message” in which confederates used 
the grammatical 2nd person to keep the conversation 
focused on the S. Ss in the “I-message” condition 
supported their opinions with examples from their own 
experiences. Ss responded to the verbal stare, as 
predicted, by supporting their opinions with hypothetical 
examples and opinions of others. There was, correspond- 
ingly, a less frequent use of personal examples by Ss in 
the “you-message” condition. Contrary to the prediction, 
Ss in the “you-message” condition talked more than 
those in the “I-message” condition. —Journal abstract. 

5988. Davis, John D. (U Sheffield, England) Self- 
disclosure in an acquaintance exercise: Responsibility 
for level of intimacy. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 33(6), 787-792. —In an 
acquaintance exercise designed to permit investigation of 
the process through which members of a dyad negotiate 
the level of intimacy of their exchanges, like-sex partners 
disclosed alternately, selecting on each turn from an 
intimacy-scaled list of topics. The investigation was 
carried out in a Ist-yr college psychology class with 59 
female and 37 male students. Main findings are as 
follows: (a) Intimacy increased linearly as encounters 
progressed. (b) Partners matched their rates of increase 
in intimacy as well as their average intimacy levels 
during the exercise. (c) Matching was achieved not as a 
result of mutual reciprocity but through a process of role 
differentiation whereby one partner assumed major 
responsibility for prescribing levels of intimacy and the 
other largely reciprocated. (d) Role allocation was 
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unrelated to order of starting but was related to partners’ 
relative disclosure levels; responsibility for intimacy level 
was generally assumed by the more disclosing partner, 
whereas the less disclosing partner assumed the recipro- 
cating role. (e) Role allocation could not be predicted on 
the basis of absolute disclosure scores. —Journal 
abstract. 

5989. Diener, Edward. (U Illinois) Effects of prior 
destructive behavior, anonymity, and group presence 
on deindividuation and aggression. Journal of Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 497-507. 
— Manipulated 3 of P. G. Zimbardo's (1969) deindividu- 
ation input variables (group presence, anonymity, and 
arousal) in a laboratory experiment with 80 male 
undergraduates to study their effects on aggression and 
deindividuation. Only arousal produced a significant 
increase in aggression, while group presence produced a 
significant decrease in aggression. Anonymity had no 
significant effect on Ss' aggressiveness. Deindividuation 
per se was measured on a postsession qestionnaire that 
assessed Ss’ memory for their own aggressive behavior, 
self-consciousness, concern for social evaluation, and 
memory for central and peripheral cues. Only arousal 
condition participants showed deindividuation changes, 
but a factor analysis revealed that the deindividuation 
changes did not comprise a unified factor. Also it did not 

ipee that the internal changes caused aggressive 
behavior, since the correlation between the 2 variables 
was low. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5990. Dion, Kenneth L. & Dion, Karen K. (U Toronto, 
Canada) Love, liking, and trust in heterosexual relation- 
ships. Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 
1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 191-206. —Assessed the construct 
validity of Z. Rubin's (1970) love scale and the 
distinction by R. Driscoll et al (1972) between romantic 
and conjugal love. Love, liking, and trust scales were 
administered to 50 casual dating, exclusive dating, 
engaged and married couples (16-59 yrs old). The 
findings of Driscoll et al that love and trust are more 
strongly related for married than unmarried couples was 
replicated, though only when couples served as the unit 
of analysis. Also, the construct validity of Rubin's love 
scale received additional confirmation against criteria of 
the known groups method by a rough correspondence 
between type of relationship and love scale scores. 
Individuals in casual dating couples had lower love 
scores than the other 3 categories and expressed more 
liking and trust than love for their partners. The issue of 
behavioral correlates of Rubin's love scale is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

599]. Emurian, Henry H.; Emurian, Cleeve S.; 
Bigelow, George E. & Brady, Joseph V. (Johns Hopkins 
U School of Medicine, Phipps Clinic) The effects of a 
cooperation contingency on behavior in a continuous 
three-person environment. Journal of the Experimental 

Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 293-302. 
— 15 male college students in 5 equal groups resided for 
10 or 15 days within a continuously programmed 
environment. Ss followed a programmatic arrangement 
of required and optional private and social activities that 
determined the individual and group baseline behaviors 
into which experimental operations were introduced and 
withdrawn. А cooperation condition was in effect when 
all 3 Ss were required to select simultaneous access to a 
group area before it became available for use; a 
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noncooperation condition was in effect when access to à 
group area could be selected by individual Ss, without 
regard to the other Ss’ selections. For all groups, the 
effects of these 2 conditions on individual and group 
behaviors were investigated in reversal designs where 
several successive days occurred under each condition. 
Durations of triadic activities, percent of time in triadic 
activities, intercom use, and inter-S program synchroni- 
zation were greater during cooperation conditions than 
during noncooperation conditions. Data show that a 
cooperation contingency within the behavioral program 
affected both social behavior and the collateral individu- 
al behavior necessary to execute the cooperation re- 
sponse. —Journal abstract. 

5992. Gitter, A. George & Black, Harvey. (Boston U, 
School of Public Communication) Is self-disclosure self- 
revealing? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 23(4), 327-332. —A study with 136 male and 124 
nonvolunteer undergraduates showed differences in self- 
revealing (i.e., willingness to let a significant other know 
what you feel, as measured by the Self-Disclosure 
Questionnaire) associated with information content, 
target person, and sex of S. In addition, gilding (i.e. 
distortion of what the communicator beleives to be 
“true”) was related to self-disclosure. Gilding was also 
related more to intimate than superficial information. 
Dogmatism (Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) did not influ- 
ence either revealing or gilding. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5993. Hanchett, Effie S. (New York U) The effects of 
the individual, the interaction and the measurement 
partner on the measurement of conversational dis- 
tances in young adult women. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2847. 

5994. Kanekar, Suresh; Neelakantan, Priya & Lalkaka, 
Pareen K. (U Bombay, India) Nominal and real group 
performance in relation to manifest anxiety and induced 
stress. Social Behavior & Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 
197-204. —192 Indian female college students were 
selected on the basis of their scores on the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. Ss worked either alone or in pairs on a 
multiple-solution anagrams task. The experiment utilized 

roup type (nominal vs real), manifest anxiety (low vs 

igh), and induced stress (low vs high) as the 3 variables. 
Results indicate that increased anxiety and stress were 
relatively more detrimental to the performance of real 
groups. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5995. Kendon, Adam; Harris, Richard M. & Key, Mary 
R. (Eds). Organization of behavior in face-to-face 
interaction. Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 1975. xiii, 509 
p. $24.50. —Presents more than 20 papers by authors 
from different countries which discuss such topics as the 
relationship between speech and gesture; sign language; 
the organization of conversation; mother-infant interac- 
tion and the emergence of language; dialects of facial 
expression; the concept of paralanguage; studies in 
spacing and territory; and cultural differences in 
communication behavior. 

5996. Krail, Kristina A. & Leventhal, Gloria. (William 
Paterson Coll) The sex variable in the intrusion of 
personal space. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 
170-173. —Examined the effect of sex on the reaction to 
personal space intrusion in a university library. One male 
or one female E invaded the personal space of 18 male 
and 18 female Ss, in one of the following conditions: (a) 
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seated across from the S, (b) seated next to the S, and 
(cc) seated next to the S reading the S's book. Latency of 
Tesponse was timed. Responses were defined as certain 
compensatory reactions, such as blocking, flight, leaning, 
or verbal responses. There was a significant decrease in 
the latency of response as the immediacy of the intruder 
increased and it was shown that same-sex S and E 
interaction lead to shorter latency of response. —Journal 
abstract. 

5997. Kuhlman, D. Michael & Wimberley, David L. (U 
Delaware) Expectations of choice behavior held by 
cooperators, competitors, and individualists across four 
classes of experimental games. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 69-81. —Н: H. 
Kelley and A. J. Stahelski (see PA, Vol 45:2325) have 
provided data from Prisoner's Dilemma which suggest 
that competitive Ss are generally more likely than 
Cooperators to assume that others are similar to 
themselves. The present paper evaluates this suggestion 
by examining expectations of these groups across games 
of variable motivational structure, including Prisoner's 
Dilemma. 67 male and 61 female undergraduates were 
classified as cooperators, competitors, or individualists, 
based on their choices across 4 classes of 3-choice 
decomposed games. Next, in the absence of any 
information as to their partner's choice, each S estimated 
what proportion of the population would choose each 
alternative in each of the 4 game classes. Next, Ss 
estimated population choice proportions in a standard 
Prisoner's Dilemma game and then played 30 trials of 
this game against either a totally cooperative or totally 
competitive stooge. In the Prisoner's Dilemma task, Ss' 
behavior and population estimates were wholly consist- 
ent with Kelley and Stahelski's findings. Choice esti- 
mates in the decomposed task, however, strongly suggest 
that (a) each motivational category assumes most others 
are similar to itself and (b) expectations in the Prisoner's 
Dilemma are the result of the particular structure of the 
game. —Journal abstract. 

5998. LaFrance, Marianne & Mayo, Clara. (Boston 
Coll) Racial differences in gaze behavior during 
conversations: Two systematic observational studies. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 33(5), 547-552. —Conducted 2 systematic observa- 
tional studies to investigate subcultural differences in the 
use of gaze direction as a regulatory mechanism in 
conversation. In Study 1, 2 16-mm films of a Black- 
Black conversation and a Black-White conversation 
were subjected to frame-by-frame analysis. Results 
reveal significant temporal pattern differences between 
Black and White conversants despite no overall differ- 
ences in amount of looking. The 2nd study, a systematic 
naturalistic observation of gaze direction in 126 dyads 
(63 Black pairs and 63 White pairs in a number of 
natural settings) replicated the findings of the microana- 
lytic study: Black listeners looked less into the face of the 
speaker than White listeners. A significant Race-Sex 
composition effect was also found. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

5999, Larson, Richard G. & Elliott, Larry F. (U 
Wisconsin School of Education, Milwaukee) Planning 
and pluralism: Some dimensions of intergroup relat- 
ions. Journal of Negro Education, 1976(Win), Vol 45(1), 
94-101. —Argues that subtle aspects of communication 
in pluralistic settings have not been discussed in human 
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relations literature and proposes that those whose 
backgrounds and group identities differ from those with 
whom they communicate and plan should consider 10 
postulated dimensions of intergroup relations; these 
dimensions are defined and discussed. —B. M. Anthony. 

6000. Lemaine, Gérard. (U Paris VIL Lab de 
Psychologie sociale, France) Dissimilation and differen- 
tial assimilation in social influence: Situations of 
"normalization." European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1975, Vol 5(1), 93-120. —Conducted 2 experiments on 
the processes of normalization (appraisal of an ambigu- 
ous stimulus). Results show that patterns of interaction, 
stabilized social relationships, or images of the other 
which are unconnected with the tasks to be performed 
infuence Ss' responses to each other. Negotiation in 
influence is rarely symmetrical, even in situations of 
normalization where the disymmetry of everyday life can 
be transferred. (French & German summaries) (44 ref) 
—M. К. Phifer. 

6001. Letterie, Jacobus W. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Individual competitive behavior as a function of 
attitudes, perceptions and pay-off conditions in an 
experiment with triads of subjects. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3835. 

6002. Louche, C. (U Montpellier, France) [Effects of 
social categorization and collective interaction in 
preparing for and implementing intergroup negotia- 
tion.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1974—75, Vol 28(18), 
941-947. —Conducted a study of the effect of social 
categorization and collective interaction in groups on 
planning and implementing intergroup negotiations. 
These hypotheses were tested: (a) The effects of social 
categorization are maximized when preparation for 
negotiation is completed in groups. (b) The combined 
effects of social categorization and collective interaction 
lead to a more intense statement of opinion which is 
more completely incorporated by group members within 
their cognitive fields. (c) The combined effects of 
categorization and interaction make compromise in 
negotiation more difficult. 76 Ss were assigned for 
planning and implementation to 1 of 3 experimental 
groups of 18, 36, and 22 members. Chi-square analysis of 
data (outcomes of planning and negotiation, perceptions 
by group members of “self” and “other” related to group 
task) confirmed the hypotheses. —Z. M. Cantwell. 

6003. McClelland, Lou. (U Colorado) Interaction 
level and acquaintance as mediators of density effects. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 
2(2), 179-182. —147 college students, in mixed-sex 
groups of 6, spent 30 min in an experimental situation in 
which 2 factors hypothesized to affect perceived crowd- 
ing and stress (room size and level of interpersonal 
interaction and interference) were orthogonally varied. 
Also varied were 2 S-factors (sex and previous acquain- 
tance with other group members), resulting in a 24 
design. The small-room-high-interaction condition did 
not lead to stress (measured both behaviorally and by 
verbal scales) as hypothesized, but rather to a view of the 
situation as amusing or comical. The large-room-low- 
interaction condition, conversely, was stressful, primarily 
because it was extremely boring. Previously acquainted 
Ss reacted with dissatisfaction to both the very low and 
very high interaction conditions, while unacquainted Ss 
did not generally respond differentially to condition. 
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Perceptions of crowding were influenced both by density 
and by interaction level. —Journal abstract. 

6004. Morris, William N. et al. (Dartmouth Coll) 
Collective coping with stress: Group reactions to fear, 
anxiety, and ambiguity. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 674-679. —A review of 
studies examining the fear-affiliation relationship re- 
vealed that none had ever observed groups in interaction 
while awaiting a fearful event. It was predicted that such 
groups would spend more time interacting in the service 
of social comparison needs than would groups facing 
anxiety or ambiguity. In an experiment with 70 college 
students this prediction was strongly supported, and in 
addition, it was found, as expected, that groups in the 
fear condition developed a relatively high degree of 
cohesiveness as measured by intragroup attraction 
ratings. The implication for the interpretation of the 
functional relationship between stress and cohesiveness 
is discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6005. Myers, David G. & Lamm, Helmut. (Hope Coll) 

The group polarization phenomenon. Psychological 
‘Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 602-627. —Experiments 
exploring the effects of group discussion on attitudes, 
jury decisions, ethical decisions, judgments, person 
perceptions, negotiations, and risk taking (other than the 
choice-dilemmas task) are generally consistent with a 
“group polarization” hypothesis, derived from the risky- 
shift literature. Recent attempts to explain the phenome- 
non fall mostly into 1 of 3 theoretical approaches: (a) 
group decision rules, especially majority rule (which is 
contradicted by available data); (b) interpersonal com- 
parisons (for which there is mixed support); and (c) 
informational influence (for which there is strong 
support). A conceptual scheme is presented which 
integrates the latter 2 viewpoints and suggests how 
attitudes develop in a social context. (4% p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6006. Nirenberg, Jesse S. (Nirenberg Communica- 
tions, New York, NY) Breaking through to each other: 
Creative persuasion on the job and in the home. New 
York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. viii, 183 p. $7.95. 
—Suggests a communication system with others that 
involves open-minded listening, objective inquiry, con- 
sideration of feelings, and other factors tending to 
reconcile minds in opposition. Typical conversations are 
analyzed remark by remark to illustrate the principles of 
the system. 

6007. Pool, Jonathan. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Coalition formation in small groups with 
incomplete communication networks. Journal of Person- 
айу & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 82-91. 
— The question of how coalitions form within groups 
whose members cannot all communicate with each other 
was investigated with an experiment involving 41 
adolescent West German Ss. In groups of 6 or 7 
members, Ss played a computer-based coalition game in 
which message channels were variably restricted to 
certain pairs of players. Subgroups with more communi- 
cation channels became the winning coalition more 
often, and individual players voted more often to exclude 
from the coalition those with whom they could not 
communicate. Among those linked by communication 
channels, voting behavior was related to the frequency 
with which these channels were used and to the direction 
and content of the transmitted messages, For example, 
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senders voted against receivers less than receivers voted 
against senders. The effects of the communication 
network remained undisturbed by 2 manipulations of the 
importance of communication. (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6008. Rapoport, Amnon & Kahan, James P. (U North 
Carolina) When three is not always two against one: 
Coalitions in experimental three-person cooperative 
games. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 253-273. —Tested 4 models of 
coalition formation in a computer-controlled experiment 
with 32 paid, male members of a university community 
(of undergraduate age). Three players negotiated to form 
coalitions in order to gain rewards for themselves. 
Formation of the grand coalition of all 3 players as well 
as any of the 3 possible 2-person coalitions was 
permitted. Results indicate that the grand coalition is the 
most likely to form, followed by the coalition between 
the 2 strongest players. The individually rational bar- 
gaining set model of coalition formation is supported 
over an egalitarian model, the Shapley value, and the 
coalitionally rational bargaining set model. Various 
measures of the progress of negotiations are introduced, 
examined, and discussed in an effort to provide an 
increased data base for the establishment of a behavioral 
theory of bargaining and coalition formation. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6009. Seligman, Clive; Bush, Malcolm & Kirsch, 
Kenneth. (Princeton U) Relationship between compli- 
ance in the foot-in-the-door paradigm and size of first 
request. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 33(5), 517-520. —Notes that the most 
commonly accepted explanation for the foot-in-the-door 
phenomenon is the self-perception explanation which 
holds that once a person has complied with a small initial 
request, his self-perception alters so that he begins to 
view himself as a complying individual who is more 
likely to comply subsequently with a larger request. The 
present study, with 112 randomly chosen adults, varied 4 
sizes of the first request and found that only large initial 
requests produced more subsequent compliance than a 
no-first-request condition. Results are Interpreted to 
mean that for the foot-in-the-door technique to succeed, 
the first request must be of sufficient size to commit the 
individual to further compliance. —Journal abstract. 

6010. Semin, Giin R. (U Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Two studies on polarization. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1975, Vol 5(1), 121-131. —Conducted 2 
studies, each with 60 undergraduate Ss, on the effects of 
information exchange in producing the polarization 
effect. Two hypotheses were tested: (a) Relevant inform- 
ation expounded by group discussion or other means 
leads to à polarization of individual judgments. (b) 
Relevant information provided prior to the group 
discussion in an initial individual decision-making period 
will not lead to a polarization effect. Results of both 
Studies Significantly supported the hypotheses. It is 
concluded that (a) major factors responsible for polariza- 
tion in group interaction are content of group discussion 
and exchange of arguments pertaining to each item; (b) 

group discussion serves to pool both judgments and 
arguments used by group members in arriving at 
individual decisions: (c) group discussion generates new 
arguments resulting in new dimensions entering the 
decision task; and (d) implicit theories and cue interpre- 
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tations used to come to initial individual decisions are 
made explicit. (25 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 

6011. Seta, John J. & Schkade, Janette K. (U Texas, 
Arlington) Effects of group size and proximity under 
cooperative and competitive conditions. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
47-53. —Research on coaction has concentrated on the 
arousal-inducing properties of others while practically 
ignoring the possibility that others may be a source of 
arousal reduction. The results of the present studies 
support the notion that other coactors can be a source of 
arousal reduction as well as induction, as reflected in 
their performance on novel tasks. Exp 1, with 63 
undergraduates, varied group size (2 or 4) and instruc- 
tional set (competition or cooperation), while Exp II, 
with 132 undergraduates, varied proximity (close or far) 
and instructional set (competition or cooperation). In 
both experiments, a significant interaction was obtained. 
In the Ist experiment, Ss in the cooperative condition 
performed better in groups of 4 than in groups of 2, while 
the reverse was obtained in the competitive condition. In 
the 2nd experiment, Ss in the cooperative condition 
performed better when seated close as opposed to far 
apart, whilé opposite results were obtained in the 
competitive condition. (29 ref) — L. Gorsey. 

6012. Shaw, Jerry I. Effects of response contingent 
rewards on cooperative game behavior. Goteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(26), 15 р. —Compared 
the effect on cooperative behavior of 2 response 
contingent payoff structures with the invariant payoff 
structure of the standard Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD) game. 
100 dyads of male undergraduates played a 20-trial PD 
game which either rewarded joint cooperation by 
increased profits, punished joint competition by in- 
creased costs, both rewarded cooperation and punished 
competition, or left payoffs constant. Half of the pairs 
played for money, and half played for points. Although 
punishment led to higher cooperation than either reward 
or constant payoffs, Ss perceived themselves as more 
cooperative under the reward contingency. Findings 
indicate that a predisposition to compete leads to earlier 
exposure to and superior learning of the punishment 
contingency. It is suggested that while this facilitates 
cooperative behavior, it may undermine cooperative 
motivation. Money payoffs significantly increased both 
interdyad variability and intradyad uniformity in coop- 
erative behavior. This effect of reward size on response 
variation is viewed as a threat to the external validity of 
conflict studies that have used only trivial rewards. (2 Р 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6013. Turner, Charles W. & Layton, John F. (U Utah) 
Verbal imagery and connotation as memory-induced 
mediators of aggressive behavior. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 755—763. 
—Three studies investigated the effects of an informa- 
tion-processing variable (imagery-concreteness) on sus- 
ceptibility to aggressive stimulation. Results of Study 1, 
with 83 male and female college student Ss, indicate that 
Ss' ratings of imagery level and aggressive connotation 
for words can be manipulated independently. In Study 2, 
with 64 male college students, manipulations of verbal 
connotation and verbal imagery indicate that imagery 
level but not aggressive connotation significantly influ- 
enced the delayed recall of the verbal material. In Study 
3, 60 male undergraduates in a 2 X 2 between-S 
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factorial design first learned lists of words varying in 
imagery (high or low) and verbal connotation (aggressive 
or neutral). Next, Ss were given the opportunity to shock 
their partners as part of a sham learning task. To induce 
arousal, all Ss were exposed to white noise during the 
learning task. Ss learning high-imagery-aggressive word 
lists delivered significantly more intense shock to their 
partners. Results support an information-processing 
(memory) analysis of the effects of exposure to aggressive 
material. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6014. Turner, John C. (U Bristol, England) Social 
comparison and social identity: Some prospects for 
intergroup behaviour. European Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1975, Vol 5(1), 5-34. —Offers an explanation of 
findings that the variable of social categorization is 
sufficient for intergroup discrimination. The relationship 
between perceived social identity and intergroup com- 
parison is elaborated theoretically, and it is argued that 
social comparisons give rise to processes of mutual 
differentiation between groups which can be analyzed as 
a form of social competition. New data are reported 
which are felt to strengthen this interpretation of the 
"minimal" categorization studies. It is found that 
minimal intergroup discrimination takes place in the 
distribution of meaningless points as well as of monetary 
rewards and that social categorization per se does not 
lead to intergroup behavior when the Ss can act directly 
in terms of "self." Other studies on intergroup biases are 
reviewed to argue for the generality of social competition 
in intergroup situations. (French & German summaries) 
(39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6015. Turner, Ronny E.; Edgley, Charles & Olmstead, 
Glen. (Colorado State U) Information control in conver- 
sations: Honesty is not always the best policy. Kansas 
Journal of Sociology, 1975(Spr), Vol 11(1), 69-89. 
—Although most ethical codes deprecate deception in 
whatever form, conversations in everyday life are 
characterized by forms of deceit ranging from “white 
lies” to exploitative prevarication. Analysis of 130 dyadic 
conversations shows that not only are forms of deception 
frequently employed, they are necessary, even mandato- 
ry discursive elements. (22 ref) 

6016. Weigel, Russell H. & Amsterdam, James T. 
(Amherst Coll) The effect of behavior relevant informa- 
tion on attitude-behavior consistency. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 247-251. —Assessed 
the attitudes toward dental health of 32 randomly 
selected male college students. These attitudes were 
compared with the quality of dental care behavior 
exhibited before and after participation in a group 
instruction session designed to provide information 
relevant to the realization of high quality dental care 
behavior. Although attitudes toward dental health were 
not significantly correlated with the quality of dental 
care behavior prior to the instructional session, strong 
attitude-behavior correlations (p < .01) emerged with 
respect to the postinstruction data. The implications of 
these findings for research on attitude-behavior consist- 
ency are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6017. Worchel, Stephen & Teddie, Charles. (U 
Virginia) The experience of crowding: A two-factor 
theory. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 30-40. — Proposed that the experi- 
ence of crowding occurs in a 2-step process: (a) the 
individual becomes aroused by violations of personal 
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space and (b) then attributes the cause of this arousal to 
other people in the environment. It was predicted that 
violation of personal space rather than simple density is 
the spatial variable associated with crowding and that 
the experience of crowding can be alleviated if the 
individual is distracted from making the attribution that 
his or her arousal is caused by other people. To test these 
predictions, interaction distance (close and far) and 
density (high and low) were varied separately in a study 
with 315 male undergraduates. For half of the condi- 
tions, pictures (attribution inhibitors) were placed on the 
walls of the experimental room, and in the other half, the 
walls were bare. Ss worked on 2 tasks and were then 
questioned about their experience of crowding. Interac- 
Чоп distance was more closely related to crowding than 
density, and pictures reduced the experiences of crowd- 
ing only in the close interaction conditions. Results 
support the attribution analysis of crowding. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6018. Zanna, Mark P.; Goethal, George R. & Cooper, 
Joel. (Princeton U) Misleading vs. mistreating another 
person as consequences producing self-justificatory 
attitude change. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1975, Vol 5(1), 133-137. —Conducted 2 experiments, one 
with 40 female freshmen and one with 36 male freshmen, 
which utilized 3 experimental conditions and a control, 
as follows: (a) Ss successfully misled the confederate and 
fully expected him to participate in a dull task procedure. 
(b) Ss discovered accidentally that the confederate whom 
they had misled would not be in the experiment. (c) Ss 
were aware at the time they agreed to mislead the 
confederate that he might not actually participate in the 
experimental procedure. If misleading the confederate 
were aversive, the elimination of such deception should 
eliminate dissonance. If, however, misleading another is 
itself aversive, then dissonance should still be manifested, 
Results show that elimination of the confederate's 
mistreatment did not eliminate dissonance, even when 
the elimination was entirely foreseeable. It is concluded 
that misleading another person is an aversive event and 
does produce justificatory attitude change. —M. K. 
Phifer. 
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6019. Anthony, Susan. The attribution of 
responsibility for the outcome of an interpersonal 
interaction. Journal of Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 93(1), 
85-91. —288 female high schoolers read a Teport of a 
hypothetical dyadic interaction in which the outcome 
was either a suicide (serious outcome) or a half-heated 
suicide attempt (less serious outcome). In one condition, 
one of the actors was presented as intentionally perform- 
ing certain actions which he/she knew could cause the 
other actor to attempt or actually commit suicide. In the 
other condition, the perpetrator acted in an unintention- 
al manner, Ss’ identifications with either the victim or the 
perpetrator were also manipulated. Rating scales com- 
pleted by Ss were used to classify Ss as to whether they 
considered circumstances (C) or intentionality (1) as the 
important factor in px responsibility. Scores on 
the Attribution-or-Responsibility сш Showed 
C-attributers identifying with the victim assigned more 
responsibility to the perpetrator for the serious outcome. 
C-attributers identifying with the perpetrator assigned 
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more responsibility to that perpetrator in the less serious 
condition, while I-attributers identifying with the victim 
assigned maximum responsibility in the serious inten- 
tional outcome. It is concluded that Ss's assignment of 
responsibility to C or I influenced whether he/she 
focused on seriousness alone or considered both serious- 
ness and intentionality. —Journal summary. К 

6020. Bar-Tal, Daniel & Saxe, Leonard. (Tel-Aviv U, 
School of Education, Israel) Perceptions of similarly and 
dissimilarly attractive couples and individuals. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
772—781. —Conducted 2 experiments, each with 64 male 
and 64 female undergraduates, to investigate the implica- 
tions of the generalized physical attractiveness stereo- 
type. In Exp I, Ss evaluated photographs of ostensibly 
married couples who were either similar or dissimilar in 
their level of physical attractiveness. In Exp II the same 
stimulus persons were presented as unassociated individ- 
uals. Results of Exp I indicate that physical attractive- 
ness is differentially important for the perception of male 
and female spouses. Female spouses were evaluated 
independently of their husband’s level of physical 
attractiveness on most scales, whereas the evaluation of 
male spouses (especially unattractive males paired with 
attractive females) was related to the female’s level of 
attractiveness on a number of dependent variables. 
Results of Exp II confirm the existence of the positive 
stereotype of physically attractive individuals. —Journal 
abstract. 

6021. Baron, Robert S. & Roper, Gard. (U Towa) 
Reaffirmation of social comparison views of choice 
shifts: Averaging and extremity effects in an autokinetic 
situation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 33(5), 521—530. — Two studies involving 
autokinetic-like judgments investigated the choice shift. 
In the Ist study, when Ss (168 high school students) felt 
that larger estimates of movement denoted intellectual 
and academic promise, public (group) estimates were 
larger than preceding private (individual) estimates. In 
contrast, compromise (1.е., averaging) effects occurred in 
cells where Ss did not feel that deviation was an indicant 
of intellectual promise. The 2nd study replicated the shift 
to larger estimates found іп the Ist and ruled out 
explanations involving fear of public exposure and 
repeated testing. In addition, it showed that when Ss (192 
high school students) felt that larger estimates were 
associated with intelligence, estimates of light movement 
did not decrease subsequent to group interaction. It is 
argued that the observed shifts and averaging effects are 
due to 2 different forms of interpersonal comparison. 
Data are discussed in terms of social comparison theory 
and the “persuasive arguments" explanation of choice 
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temporal contingency, but the trailing circle paralleled 
rather than converged on the leading circle. In the 3rd 
film, the circles retained the temporal contingency, but 
the direction of the trailing circle was free to converge or 
diverge within limits from the path of the leading circle. 
In the 4th film, the paths of both circles were generated 
randomly but still displayed the same lag between 
changes in direction as the Ist 3 films. The Sth film 
displayed random paths, as in the previous case, but 
destroyed the temporal contingency shared by the other 
4 films. The temporal contingency factor was crucial for 
the perception of an interaction between the figures, 


‘while the spatial configuration of motion tended to 


determine the nature of that interaction. —Journal 
abstract. 

6023. Berscheid, Ellen; Brothen, Thomas & Graziano, 
William. (U Minnesota) Gain-loss theory and the “ам 
of infidelity”: Mr. Doting versus the admiring stranger. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 709-718. —The “law of infidelity,” derived 
from E. Aronson’s (1969) gain-loss theory of attraction, 
predicts that when 2 evaluators compete for the 
affections of an evaluatee, the one whose evaluations 
begin negatively but then become positive (a gain 
evaluator) will be liked more than a consistently positive 
evaluator. Experimental support for gain-loss theory has 
been obtained exclusively under single-evaluator condi- 
tions where the S evaluatee received evaluations from 
only one evaluator who either delivered a gain series or a 
continuously positive series of evaluations. The “law of 
infidelity,” however, predicts attraction in a competitive 
triangle, a double-evaluator situation, where the S 
evaluatee receives evaluations both from the gain 
evaluator and the positive evaluator. The present study 
with 70 female undergraduates confirmed the hypotheses 
that while a gain evaluator is liked more than a positive 
evaluator under single-evaluator conditions, when placed 
in direct competition with each other in a double- 
evaluator situation, the gain evaluator is no longer 
preferred; rather, the positive evaluator is liked signifi- 
cantly more. These and other findings are discussed in 
terms of the importance of contextual factors in the 
prediction of interpersonal attraction. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6024. Bord, Richard J. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
impact of imputed deviant identities in structuring 
evaluations and reactions. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 
39(2), 108-116. — Contends that societal reaction theory 
has overemphasized formal and public labeling as 
determinants of career deviance, and that subtle social 
definition processes can reinforce behavior patterns even 
in the total absence of explicitly applied labels. In using 
118 male university students, both positive and negative 
deviant identities were imputed to “normal” actors. The 
stability of the imputations, the ability of the imputations 
to structure reactions toward the other, and the behavior- 
al transmission of evaluations based on the supposed 
deviant identity are empirically assessed. Support is 
found for the idea that a person can be behaviorally cast 
into a deviant role through the use of subtle communica- 
tion techniques. (30 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6025. Bradac, James J.; Konsky, Catherine W. & 
Davies, Robert A. (U Iowa) Two studies of the effects of 
linguistic diversitc-au & judgments of communicator 


attributes anidergradua, effectiveness. Speech Mono- 
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graphs, 1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 70-79. —Conducted 2 
Studies with 155 undergraduates on the effects of high and 
low linguistic diversity upon judgments of communicator 
attributes and message effectiveness. Generally, the Ist 
study demonstrated that low linguistic diversity negative- 
ly affects listeners’ evaluative judgments. These effects 
were independent of medium of presentation (oral vs 
written) and of perceived situational formality (high vs 
low) The 2nd study demonstrated that the effects 
obtained in the previous study were produced by lexical 
diversity; differences in syntactic diversity were not 
related to differences in listeners’ judgments. It is 
suggested that certain types of syntactic deviations may 
produce normative sanctions, while others may not. 
—Journal abstract. 

6026. Brockner, Joel & Swag, Walter C. (Tufts U) 
Effects of repeated exposure and attitudinal similarity 
on self-disclosure and interpersonal attraction. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 
331—540. — To determine the importance and generaliza- 
bility of repeated exposure in causing enhanced interper- 
sonal attraction, an experiment was conducted with 64 
females recruited on a college campus in which each S 
encountered 4 other Ss, all perceived to be either 
attitudinally similar or dissimilar, in frequencies of 1, 2, 
4, and 8. Although Ss were generally more attracted to 
similar partners, there was a tendency, as measured by 
both group and individual data, for the most frequently 
seen other to be rated most positively on a variety of 
dependent measures. This “exposure effect” was slightly, 
but not significantly, more pronounced in the similar 
condition. Correlation data also support the hypothesis 
that repeated exposure enhances attraction. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6027. Buvinic, Mayra L. & Berkowitz, Leonard. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Delayed effects of practiced 
versus unpracticed responses after observation of 
movie violence. Journal of Experimental Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 283-293. —96 male paid 
undergraduates participating in an ostensible study of 
“impression formation” first received either an insulting 
or neutral evaluation of themselves from their supposed 
partner and then watched either a prize fight or an 
exciting but nonaggressive scene. After this, they either 
had an opportunity to evaluate their partner right away 
or they had to wait 1 hr before evaluating him. On 
scoring the Ss’ written statements about the partner (to 
be seen by him and the E, it was found that (a) for those 
given the immediate opportunity to be aggressive, the 
violent movie increased the strength of the angered Ss’ 
initial attack on their partner over that displayed by the 
similarly insulted men shown the nonaggressive film; (b) 
if the angry Ss had to wait 1 hr before evaluating their 
partner, there was no difference between the aggressive 
and nonaggressive movie groups; (c) the aggression- 
heightening effect of the violent scene did carry over the 
intervening hour, however, if the insulted men had been 
given the earlier opportunity to evaluate their partner. It 
is suggested that the performance of an aggressive 
response soon after seeing an aggressive film increases 
the persistence of the aggressive reactions over time. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6028. Cialdini, Robert B.; Kenrick, Douglas T. & 
Hoerig, James H. (Arizona State U) Victim derogation in 
the Lerner paradigm: Just world or just justification? 
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Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 719-724. —Conducted an experiment with 87 


Standard Lerner-type instructions that were ambiguous 
Tegarding the instrumentality of their experimental roles 
to the production of the victim's pain. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 


attraction present Ss with 
PSychologica] characteristics (personality, traits, and 
attitudes), but it is argued that additional, “external” 


deliberate as jurors on a civil suit, Findings were as 
follows: (a) Direction of leadership had a Substantial 
effect on decisions, regardless of group size. (b) Leader- 
ship in the low direction, i.e, Pressure toward lesser 
monetary Compensation, tended to be more successful 
than leadership toward high compensation. Though 


abstract. 
6031. Fitz, Don. (Valparaiso U, St Louis, MO) A 
renewed look at Miller's conflict theory of aggression 
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displacement. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 725-732. —The present study, with 
90 male undergraduates, is the first to examine N. E. 
Miller's (1948, 1944) theoretical assumptions of displaced 
aggression using human Ss. Ss in the present study either 
Served as nonangered controls, were angered by the E's 
Confederate, or were both angered by and led to fear the 
Confederate. АП Ss were then able to give aggressive 
Tesponses to 3 targets: the confederate, a person 
described as a friend of the confederate, and a person 
having no association with the confederate. 


- —Psychological theories predicated on the 
assumption of human selfishness and theories based on 
Principles of equity may lead to conflicting predictions 
about when a Person will like his partner, Of special 


addition to 2 control groups given no explanation, | 


Was a high achieving expert (Ac 
3rd group was told that he was habitually obnoxious 
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condition. Some sex-typing effects are discussed. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


6034. Frodi, Ann. Sexual arousal, situational 
restrictiveness and aggressive behavior. Goteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(27), 12 р. —An 


experiment with 80 male college freshmen investigated 
the hypotheses that enhanced arousal will facilitate 
subsequent aggressive behavior and that an increase in 
aggressive behavior will be more likely to occur in a 
setting of situational permissiveness than situational 
restrictiveness. Ss were either angered or not angered by 
a same-sex confederate, told to imagine either a sexually 
arousing or a nonsexually arousing situation during 
relaxation, and then provided with an opportunity to 
aggress against this person by means of electric shocks. 
For half of the Ss, the setting was one of permissiveness; 
for the other half, one of situational. restrictiveness. 
Results indicate that even in a permissive setting arousal 
may inhibit aggressive behavior mediated by self-con- 
sciousness or anxiety. For nonsexually aroused Ss, 
however, situational permissiveness tended to facilitate 
subsequent aggression. The investigation is a replication 
and an extension of R. A. Baron’s (see PA, Vol 53:1082) 
study. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6035. Funk, Sandra G.; Horowitz, Abraham D.; 
' Lipshitz, Raanan & Young, Forrest W. (U North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) The perceived structure of 
American ethnic groups: The use of multidimensional 
scaling in stereotype research. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 39(2), 116-130. —A methodology for stereotype 
research, including an experimental paradigm and an 
analytic method, is presented. The paradigm involves the 
collection of 3 different types of similarities data 
concerning ethnic groups and rating-scale adjectives. 
The analytic technique includes the use and intercom- 
parison of several multidimensional scaling techniques. 
А computer-administered experiment dealing with the 
perceived similarities of several ethnic subgroups of the 
American culture exemplifies this approach to stereotype 
research. The results reveal that the unfolding techniques 
yielded more richly detailed configurations than the 
metric and nonmetric multidimensional scalings. Some 
cautions regarding use of the procedure and interpreta- 
tion of the results are expressed. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6036. Gleason, James M. & Harris, Victor A. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Race, socio-economic status, and 
perceived similarity as determinants of judgments by 
simulated jurors. Social Behavior & Personality, 1975, 
Vol 3(2), 175-180. —84 male students acting as simulat- 
ed jurors judged a defendant on trial for armed robbery 
after reading trial transcripts and other background 
information in a 2X2 factorial design which varied the 
defendant’s race and socioecostatus (SES). Higher SES 
(middle-class) defendants were judged less guilty and 
assigned fewer years in prison than lower SES defend- 
ants, regardless of race. A Race X SES interaction on 
attributed blameworthiness of the defend, which was 
inversely related to the jurors’ judgments of the defend- 
ant’s similarity to them, was also found. Theoretical and 
methodological implications of these findings for jury 
simulation studies are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6037. Gold, Joel A.; Sherman, Nancy C. & Neely, 
William T. (U Maine, Orono) Expectancy violations and 
changes in perceived ability. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
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85у, 1976(Арг), Vol 98(2), 201-211. —Investigated the 
effect of inconsistent outcomes (e.g., success following 
expected failure) or judgments of ability, motivation, 
and positive and negative evaluation. Two experiments 
were conducted, using 164 undergraduates. Descriptions 
of an individual which varied as to the portrayal of his 
general ability and motivation (high or low) and 
subsequent success or failure were administered to Ss 
who then rated his ability and motivation and made 
evaluative judgments of him. Consistent with an equity 
model, inconsistent outcomes (e.g. high ability-high 
motivation failure) led to significant changes in per- 
ceived ability but not motivation. It is posited that the 
instability of the ability, as opposed to motivation, 
ratings was due to the employment of descriptions of 
general rather than specific ability, and consequently in 
most evaluative situations ability will tend to be the less 
stable of the variables. —Journal abstract. 

6038. Hammersla, Edith J. (U Washington, Seattle) 
The effects of participation in a laboratory bystander 
intervention study on subsequent attitudes and inter- 
vention behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2989—2990. 

6039. Hewitt, Lynn S. (Statistics Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Attack, inhibition and target of aggression. 
European Journal of Social Psychology, 1975, Vol 5(1), 
35-47. —Investigated predictions concerning aggression 
displacement under conditions in which Ss’ inhibitions 
about aggressing against an attacker were manipulated. 
Ss were 128 male students 17-28 yrs old. Half of the 
high-attacked Ss were placed in a high inhibition 
situation, so that strong inhibitory tendencies competed 
with strong aggressive tendencies; the remaining high- 
attacked Ss were placed in a low inhibition situation, 
designed so that weak inhibitory tendencies competed 
with strong aggressive tendencies. Low-attacked control 
Ss also received the inhibition treatment. High- and low- 
attacked Ss were then confronted with | of 4 target 
persons, varying in similarity, toward whom they could 
aggress with electric shock. Results were that under high 
inhibition the target most similar to the attacker received 
more shocks from high-attacked Ss than did either the 
attacker or 2 less similar targets. (French & German 
summaries) (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6040. Judd, N.; Bull, R. Н. & Gahagan, D. (North East 
London Polytechnic, Facul of Human Sciences, 
England) The effects of clothing style upon the 
reactions of a stranger. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1975, Vol 3(2), 225-227. —A person's reactions to a 
stranger often can be influenced by the latter's clothes. 
In this study, a male E, while posing as a market 
researcher, dressed either smartly or untidily. Style of 
dress had a significant influence on the number of 
agreements from both older and younger women to 
answer the interviewer's questions. Dress did not have a 
significant influence on men, and older individuals were 
more influenced by clothing than were younger ones. 
Results are believed to have implications for many kinds 
of interview settings. —Journal abstract. 

6041. Kane, Thomas R.; Joseph, Joanne M. & 
Tedeschi, James T. (State U New York, Albany) Person 
perception and the Berkowitz paradigm for the study of 
aggression. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 663-673. — Conducted z) experi- 
ments with a total of 181 undergraduates to investigate 
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the conditions under Which naive observers label an 
actor as aggressive and to ascertain how this label affects 
the reactions of the Observers to the actor. Ss were 
exposed to written descriptions of L. Berkowitz and R. 
G. Green's (see PA, Vol 40:7285) much-used paradigm 
for the study of aggression in order 
demonstrate that naive observers do not label in the 


could be used by actors led Observers to characterize 
them as aggressive even when their action 
by the prior instigation of the other party. Violation of 2 


of Berkowitz's research paradigm 
and metatheoretical implications for the scientific study 
of harm-doing behavior. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

ing, George W.; Zirkes, Rhea & Myerowitz, 


hypothesis. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
655-658. — Advisers are expected to be cautious. Typical 


peers, a way of expressing the value of risk, when they 
are similar to the Story's hero. 57 male and 85 female 
high school students rated themselves and the majority 


. Levine, John M.; Saxe, Leonard & Harris, 
Hobart J. (U Pittsburgh) Reaction to attitudinal devi- 
ance: Impact of deviate's direction and distance of 
movement. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 97-107. 
—Examined majority members" Teactions to several 
patterns of attitudinal deviance from small-eroup con- 
sensus. Male undergraduates, in Broups of 4, saw 3 
simulated group members vote several times on appro- 
priate treatment for а delinquent. Two members consist- 


the target's responses, amount of communication to the 
target (in notes exchanged between votes), and $$” 
opinion change over time. Data are discussed in terms of 
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Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1975(Nov), Vol 37(4), 
769-773. —In a “computer date” study E. Walster et al 
(see PA, Vol 41:53 i 


encounter the only reliable information available about a 
partner is his or her physical attractiveness and hence 
liking is based solely on it. With subsequent encounters, 


t6. Ralph H. (Wilson Coll) Good 
Samaritanism in rural and urban settings: A nonreactive 
behavior of clergy and control 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1976, Vol 7(1), 58-65. —Assessed the relative effects of 
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rural vs urban setting and clergy vs control S status on 
helping behavior. Ss, whose numbers were taken from 
telephone directories, included 47 rural clergy and 42 
rural controls and 41 urban clergy and 53 urban controls. 
The major dependent variable was the number of people 
willing to assist a stranded female motorist by placing a 
phone call to what they believed was her garage. Results 
Strongly support the hypothesis that rural residents 
would be more likely to help in an emergency situation 
than urban dwellers. A 2nd hypothesis, that clergy would 
be more likely to render aid than the general publie, was 
not supported. —Journal abstract. 

6047. Middlemist, R. Dennis; Knowles, Eric S. & 
Matter, Charles F. (Oklahoma State U) Personal Space 
invasions in the lavatory: Suggestive evidence for 
arousal. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 33(5), 541-546. — Tested the hypothesis 
that personal space invasions produce arousal in a men's 
lavatory where norms for privacy were salient, where 
personal space invasions could occur in the case of men 
urinating, where the opportunity for compensatory 
Tesponses to invasion were minimal, and where proximi- 
ty-induced arousal could be measured. Research on 
micturation indicates that social stressors inhibit relaxa- 
tion of the external urethral sphincter, which would 
delay the onset of micturation, and that they increase 
intravesical pressure, which would shorten the duration 
of micturation once begun. 60 lavatory users were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 levels of interpersonal 
distance and their micturation times were recorded. In a 
3-urinal lavatory, a confederate stood immediately 
adjacent to an $, one urinal removed, or was absent. 
Paralleling the results of a correlational pilot study, close 
interpersonal distances increased the delay of onset and 
decreased the persistence of micturation. Findings 
provide objective evidence that personal space invasions 
produce physiological changes associated with arousal. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6048. Miller, Arthur G. (Miami U, OH) Constraint 
and target effects in the attribution of attitudes. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 
325-339. —265 undergraduates in groups of 16-33 
viewed a person reading an essay on videotape and then 
attributed to him an attitude both directly and peripher- 
ally related to the essay topic. The target person's causal 
role in the behavior and his physical appearance (beard 
and long hair or no beard and short hair) were 
manipulated. Although the influence of the target 
person's behavior was sharply reduced when he was 
under strong situational pressure to manifest the behav- 
ior, essay direction was still a significant determinant of 
attributions. The target person's appearance affected 
attributions primarily in the condition of highest const- 
raint, in which he was given no role in the composition of 
the essay he read. Attributions of attitudes on topics 
related to the essay topic decreased in extremity as their 
implicational distance from the target attitude increased; 
however, the effect of essay direction was influential 
throughout the series of judgments, even when the target 
person was under high constraint. Individual differences 
in judges’ perceptions of the convincingness of the essay 
presentation and the target person’s freedom were also 
related to attributions of attitude. Results Suggest that 
judges averaged the implications of the information 
available to them in arriving at their attributions, with 
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the relative weights attached to information from 
different sources depending upon the situational const- 
raints. —Journal abstract. 

6049. Murray, Edward J. & Vincenzo, Joseph. (Kent 
State U) Bystander intervention in a mild need situa- 
tion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 
7(2), 133-135. —Tested the effects of sex of victim, sex of 
bystander, and the victim’s verbal ormonverbal request 
for help upon bystander intervention. Ss were 96 male 
and 96 female shoppers. Two male and 2 female college 
students served as victims, who gave off cues of distress 
at having lost a contact lens. Results show no sex 
differences in helping among bystanders, and the overall 
rate of helping was low. However, a female victim who 
verbally requested help was helped significantly more 
than a female victim who nonverbally requested help. 
This result did not occur for a male victim. —Journal 
abstract. 

6050. Murstein, Bernard І.; Feldman-Summers, 
Shirley & Hissom, Helen. (Connecticut Coll) The roles of 
liking, disliking, and ideal-self on accuracy of percep- 
tion of others. Interpersonal Development, 1974—75, Vol 
5(4), 245-250. —26 undergraduate females living in a 
college cooperative rated their ideal-selves and each of. 
the other members of the house, using the personality 
rating scales developed by W. T. Norman (1963). In 
addition, they ranked each other for liking. It was 
predicted that (a) best-liked persons would be perceived 
as closer to the ideal-self than least-liked persons, (b) 
accuracy of perception (using the group mean as 
criterion) would be greater for best-liked persons than 
for least-liked ones, (c) best-liked persons would be 
perceived as closer to the ideal-self than objectively 
warranted, and (d) least-liked persons would be seen as 
more distant from the ideal-self than warranted. Al- 
though trends were found for all hypotheses, only (a) and 
(d) were significant. —Journal absiract. 

6051. Norman, Ross. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) When what is said is important: A comparison 
of expert and attractive sources. Journal of Experimental. 
Social Psychology, 1976(May) Vol 123), 294-300. 
— Presented 98 female undergraduates with a statement 
made by an attractive or an expert source suggesting that 
people should sleep less than the usual 8 hrs. For 
approximately half of the Ss the source gave a simple 
statement of opinion, for the other half 6 separate 
supporting arguments were also presented. As predicted 
the manipulation of number of arguments provided had 
more influence on the effectiveness of the expert than the 
attractive source. Results are interpreted as supporting 
the hypothesis that quite different dynamics underly the 
persuasive power of attractive and expert individuals. 
—Journal abstract. 

6052. Nygard, Roald. (U Oslo, Norway) A reconsider- 
ation of the achievement-motivation theory. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1975, Vol 5(1), 61-92. —A 
reconsideration of the achievement-motivation theory 
assumes that moderate stimulation releases positive 
affects and low or high stimulation negative affects. The 
most stimulating situation is when the probability of 
success (P,) is .50, the least stimulatng when it is near 1 ог 
0. The motive to achieve success (M.) and avoid failure 
(M,) are moderators of the stimulation provided by a 
given situation. M,-dominated individuals should experi- 
ence positive affects where P, is about .50 and should 
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therefore engage in such situations. P, near 1 or 0 implies 
low stimulation and negative affects, resulting in resist- 
ance to such situations. M-dominated individuals should 
experience negative affects when P, is about .50, and 
moderate stimulation and positive affects only where P, 
is either very high or very low. It is concluded that the 
relationship between M, strength, M, strength, and degree 
of engagement should vary from positive to negative, 
depending on the probability of success in the situation. 
Results from previous investigations are related to these 
viewpoints. (French & German summaries) (68 ref) — M. 
K. Phifer. 

6053. Orr, C. Jack. (U Delaware) Sponsorship, self 

presentation, and legitimacy. Speech Monographs, 
1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 80-90. —Examined the influence 
of organizational sponsorship and a representative's style 
of self-presentation on the legitimacy of a request, 
compliance with a request, and endorsement of a 
sponsor. 98 undergraduates volunteered to participate in 
an alleged survey on student life. Ss were requested to 
write essays on topics such as the following: (a) Describe 
in detail your most intimate sexual experience. (b) 
Describe the experience of which you are most ashamed. 
Social serving sponsorship produced greater legitimacy, 
compliance, and endorsement than profit-making spon- 
sorship; and a self-disclosing representative produced 
greater legitimacy, endorsement and compliance than a 
non-self-disclosing representative under the condition of 
profit-making sponsorship. Results are interpreted from 
a social exchange perspective. —Journal abstract. 

6054. Pallak, Michael S. & Heller, Jack E. (U Iowa) 
Observers' inferences as a function of observers" sets, 
situational cues, and actor's behavior. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 170-174. 
— 183 undergraduate observers either received D. J. 
Bem's (see PA, Vol 40: 1496) instructions or not and read 
a description of an actor's compliance with either a 
discrepant or a consonant essay request for either $.50 or 
$4.50. The 3-way interaction indicated that observers 
receiving Bem's instructions discriminated actor's atti- 
tude as a function of both essay position and incentive 
cues, while in the absence of Bem’s instructions incentive 
magnitude had no effect on observers’ inferences. Since 
all observers perceived the general relationship between 
incentive and compliance, Bem’s instructions may 
increase the salience of situational cues for observers, in 
line with the implications of E. E. Jones and R. E. 
Nisbett (1972) and of M. D. Storms (see PA, Vol 

51:3075). —Journal abstract. 

6055. Sachs, Donald H. (State University Coll New 
York, Geneseo) The effects of similarity, evaluation, 
and self-esteem on interpersonal attraction. Representa- 
tive Research in Social Psychology, 1976, Vol 7(1), 44—50. 
—Several theories of interpersonal attraction suggest 
that the S's self-esteem should interact with the similarit 
of the target person and with the evaluation that the 
target administers to the S. It was predicted that low self- 
esteem Ss would be less attracted to a positive evaluator 
and more attracted to a negative evaluator than high self- 
esteem Ss. A prediction of the Opposite interaction 
follows from a theory based on the need to maximize 
self-esteem. 109 college students were studied. High and 
low self-esteem Ss were presented with strangers who 
were either similar or dissimilar and who evaluated them 
either positively or negatively. Attraction was a positive 
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function of attitude similarity, and the positiveness of 
evaluations. The predicted Self-Esteem x Similarity 
interaction emerged only for perceived intelligence of the 
stranger. Neither the evaluation similarity theory nor the 
esteem theory was confirmed, and the conceptual bases 
of these theories are questioned. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6056. Santee, Richard T. (U Minnesota, Morris) The 
effect on attraction of attitude similarity as information 
about interpersonal reinforcement contingencies. So- 
ciometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 153-156. — Proposes an 
integration of D. Byrne's affect theory of attraction with 
a more informationally oriented approach. Intrapersonal 
attitudes (preferences which persons have for their own 
behavior) are distinguished from interpersonal attitudes 
(preferences which persons have for others’ behavior). It 
was predicted that attraction would be affected by 3 of 
the 4 combinations of attitude similarity, with similarity 
of intrapersonal attitudes unrelated to attraction. 112 
university students were used ina2 X 4 factorial design 
(2 levels of similarity by 4 types of similarity informa- 
tion), employing Byrne’s stranger technique. An analysis 
of variance supported the hypotheses. The effect of 
attitudinal similarity on attraction is discussed in the 
context of interpersonal role relationships. —Journal 
abstract. 

6057. Schiffenbauer, Allen & Schiavo, R. Steven. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) Physical distance 
and attraction: An intensification effect. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 
274-282. —Studied the effects of both interaction 
distance and the quality of the interaction upon 
attraction in an experiment with 72 female undergradu- 
ates. An S and confederate pair observed each other 
performing a problem Solving task, under various 
conditions of distance (close and far) and evaluation 
(positive, neutral, and negative). Ss’ feelings toward the 
confederate were reflected in (a) his/her evaluation of 
the confederate's strategy and (b) a final liking question- 
naire. Results show close interaction distances amplified 
the quality of the interaction so that for a positive 
interaction there was more liking for a close partner, 
while for a negative interaction a close partner was liked 
less. Implications of these findings for research on 
crowding is discussed, as are possible explanatory 
mechanisms, (26 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6058. Schroeder, David A. & Linder, Darwyn E. 
(Arizona State U) Effects of actor's causal role, 
outcome severity, and knowledge of prior accidents 
upon attributions of responsibility. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 12(4), 340-356. 
—96 college students read 1 of 8 reports of an industrial 
accident in which a small child was injured. The severity 
of the consequences (mild or severe), the number of 

previous accidents (few or many) and the actor's 
knowledge of previous accidents (informed or not 
informed) were varied. It was hypothesized that defen- 
sively lenient attributions of responsibility would be 
made only when 2 conditions were met: (a) The actor, 
rather than situational factors, was perceived as the 
primary causal agent. (b) The negative consequences of 
the accident were severe. It was also predicted that an 
actor forewarned of potential dangers in a situation 
Would be held more to blame than an actor who was 
unaware of any possible hazards. Both predictions were 
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supported. It is suggested that the actor's causal role in 
the accident situation may be a critical factor in the 
arousal of defensive tendencies in observers. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6059. Spector, Paul E.; Penner, Louis A. & Hawkins, 
Harold L. (U South Florida) The effects of thwarting of 
aggression on subsequent aggression. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 233-241. —In Exp I, 30 male 
undergraduate volunteers were either angered or not 
angered by a confederate and then randomly assigned to 
1 of 3 conditions (no thwarting, nonarbitrary thwarting, 
and arbitrary thwarting). Following the thwarting ma- 
nipulation, Ss were given an Opportunity to aggress 
against the confederate. It wa hypothesized that greater 
aggression would be displayed by the angry Ss and 
thwarting of both classes of aggression (angry and 
nonangry) would lead to an increase in subsequent 
aggression. Both hypotheses were confirmed. Ss in the 
angry condition displayed more aggression, and thwart- 
ing increased subsequent aggressivity. Additionally, the 
amount of aggression displayed increased linearly from 
the no-thwarting to the nonarbitrary thwarting to the 
arbitrary thwarting condition for both classes of aggres- 
sion. In Exp II a delayed posttest was employed with 31 
Ss to determine the durability of aggression following the 
arbitrary thwarting of an instigation to aggress. It was 
found that the aggression aroused by arbitrary thwarting 
was maintained for at least 1 day. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6060. Stang, David J. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) Group size effects on conformity. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 175-181. — Tesi- 
ed the hypothesis that conformity is an increasing 
concave downward function of the numerosity of a 
unanimous influence source. 33 student Es presented 
petitions containing 0, 4, 8, of 12 previous signatures to 
300 college students. The probability of signing increased 
from 0 to 4 signatures, then leveled off. These results, as 
well as those of 2 pilot studies, generally support the 
hypothesis. A 2-factor theory of the effects of group size 
on conformity is proposed. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6061. Strickland, Lloyd H.; Barefoot, John C. & 
Hockenstein, Pauline. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
Monitoring behavior in the surveillance and trust 
paradigm. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1976, Vol 7(1), 51-57. —In the surveillance and trust 
paradigm, the S plays the role of a supervisor who 
monitors the performance of 2 workers. In Part I of the 
procedure the S is instructed to monitor worker A more 
frequently than worker B. In Part II, the S is allowed to 
choose the target of surveillance. L. H. Strickland (see 
PA, Vol 34:4832) found that Ss expressed more trust in B 
than in A at the end of Part I and that A was monitored 
more than B during Part II. A. W. Kruglanski (see PA, 
Vol44:16593) replicated the former of these findings but 
did not find evidence of differential monitoring during 
Part II. It was hypothesized that this discrepancy in 
findings was due to the fact that Strickland’s Ss had an 
additional task to perform during Part II while Kruglan- 
ski’s Ss did not. The hypothesis was tested with 157 
undergraduates by manipulating this procedural variable 
in 2 simulations of the Strickland experiments. Results of 
the simulations were also compared to data from the 
original Strickland study. As predicted, supervisors were 
more likely to concentrate their monitoring on worker A 
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in the simulation which more closely reproduced the 
original Strickland procedure. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6062. Teichman, Meir & Foa, Uriel G. (Tel-Aviv U 
Inst of Criminology, Israel) Effect of resources similari- 
ty on satisfaction with exchange. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 213-224. —In a study with 
120 female undergraduates, it was predicted that the 
amount of satisfaction following an interpersonal ex- 
change would be higher when the resource given was 
similar to the one reciprocated, and lower when they 
were dissimilar. Interpersonal exchange situations were 
experimentally created in which 2 independent varia- 
bles—the resource given by the S and the resource 
received by her—were manipulated. Each S was induced 
to give a confederate, upon the latter’s bidding, a given 
one of the following resources: love, status, information, 
money, goods, or services. The confederate then recipro- 
cated with 1 of 2 predetermined Tesources—money or 
love. The hypothesis was supported when money was the 
resource of reciprocation. For love reciprocation, inter- 
nal analysis and an additional experiment indicated that 
the lower-than-expected satisfaction was affected by 
devaluation effect and the short time allowed for the 
exchange. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6063. Tesser, Abraham & Cowan, Claudia L. (U 
Georgia Inst of Behavioral Research, Graduate Studies 
Research Ctr) Thought and number of cognitions as 
determinants of attitude change. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1975, Vol 3(2), 165-173. —Previous research 
has shown that thinking about some attitude object 
results in more polarized attitudes than being distracted 
from thinking about the object. The present study 
hypothesized that this difference is due to thought- 
producing additional cognitions consistent with the 
initial attitude direction. 64 undergraduates indicated 
their attitudes toward fictitious persons described with 
either 4 or 8 adjectives. After thinking about the person 
or being distracted from thinking about the person, they 
again scaled their attitude. Assuming that it is easier to 
add cognitions to the smaller initial set, the following 
were predicted and obtained: Opportunity for thought 
and initial set size interacted in polarizing attitudes; the 
difference between thought and distraction conditions 
was more pronounced with 4 cognitions than with 8; and 
number of cognitions was negatively related to polariza- 
tion under thought. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6064. Thelen, Mark H. & Kirkland, Karen D. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) On status and being imitated: 
Effects on reciprocal imitation and attraction. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
691-697. —40 3rd and 4th graders were imitated by an 
older (high status) or younger (low status) child from the 
same school. Two confederates were juxtaposed for each 
S. One confederate imitated while the other did not 
imitate on 2 different ambiguous tasks. The S's subse- 
quent imitation of the confederates was measured on 
both a similar and a dissimilar task. Verbal inquiry 
measures assessed the S's attraction toward the confeder- 
ates. More Ss reciprocally imitated the older imitating 
confederate than the nonimitating confederate on both 
the similar and the dissimilar task. Also, more Ss in the 
older confederate group chose the imitator over the 
nonimitator on 3 verbal inquiry items measuring attrac- 
tion. No differences between confederates were obtained 
оп the imitation or attraction measures for Ss with 
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confederates younger than themselves. Results are 
discussed with Tespect to effectance arousal and the 
reinforcement model of attraction. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6065. Upshaw, Harry S. & Romer, Daniel. (U Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) Punishment for one's misdeeds as a 
function of having suffered from them. Personality & 
Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 162-165. 
—Attempted to determine (a) whether a social norm 
exists among American students whereby punishment is 
matched not simply to a wrongful act, but with 
consideration to costs incurred in performing it, and (b) 
if one exists, how it Operates. Questionnaire data from 
147 students provide experimental support for the 
hypothesis that injury to a wrongdoer in the course of his 
misdeeds reduces punishment of the offender. Models 
Were compared which attributed the effect (a) directly to 
attraction toward the offender, (b) to effects on the 
judgment scale that are induced by attraction, and (c) to 
scale effects that are not mediated by attraction. The 3rd 
model fits best. —Journal abstract, 

6066. Weiner, Ferne H. (U Hawaii at Manoa, 
Honolulu) Altruism, ambiance, and action: The effects 
of rural and urban rearing on helping behavior. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
112-124. —Conducted а 2-part laboratory study to 
explore the interrelation among variables as they related 


other; (b) test the simulated exposure to stimulus 
overload for inhibiting effects; and (c) seek relationships 
between the behavioral measures and dispositional 
variables. The major findings were that rural Ss provided 
significantly less helping than urban Ss and that the 
personality trait of cognitive complexity (Baron Com- 
plexity Scale) appeared as а critical determinant of Ss’ 
reactions. A consistent pattern emerged that confirmed 


variable, and in turn, on helping behavior. Results are 
ascribed to differences in Social-perceptual learning as a 
function of the complexity of stimuli afforded b: 
background experiences. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6067. Yukl, Gary A. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, City U 
New York) Effects of information, payoff magnitude, 
and favorability of alternative settlement on bargaining 
outcomes. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 


favorable alternative settlement obtained a better settle- 
ment in the bilateral and unilateral information condi- 
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tions, but the difference was not significant in the no- 
information condition. There was some indication that 
unilaterally informed bargainers with a favorable alter- 
native settlement had an advantage compared to 
bargainers in the no-information condition, and this 
tendency was confirmed in Exp III with 32 Ss. —Journal 
astract. 
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6068. Baker, A. Harvey; Mishara, Brian L.; Kostin, 
Irene W. & Parker, Lawrence. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) Kinesthetic aftereffect and personality: A case 
study of issues involved in construct validation. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 
1-13. —The kinesthetic aftereffect (КАЕ) task, once а 
promising personality index, has been abandoned by 
many investigators because of poor retest reliability and 
intermittent validity. In challenging this current consen- 


Those recent studies which failed to support KAE 
validity were each multisession in design. if the present 
bias contention is Correct, these studies should be 


Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 677—681. 
—Administered the 5 Scales of the Zuckerman Sensa- 


selected demographic variables for two groups of 
Canadian university women. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
869. 


07. і t (U Federal, Faculdade d 
Medicina, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) [Psychiatric semiolo- 
By: Generalizations about the elements of personality.] 
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weaknesses of personality-theorizing through 1959. Four 
“elementary functions” of personality are proposed: (a) 
mood, (b) gnostic-impressive, (c) action-expressive, and 
(d) integrative. — D. J. Clair. 

6072. Fadiman, James & Frager, Robert D. (Stanford 
U) Personality and personal growth. New York, NY: 
Harper & Row, 1976. xxi, 489 P- $11.95. — Text: book; 
for psychology students. 

6073. Fisher, Seymour. (State U New York, Upstate 
Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Conditions affecting boundary 
response to messages out of awareness. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(May), Vol 162(5), 
313-322. —Evaluated the role of the following parame- 
ters in mediating the effects of auditory subliminal inputs 
upon the body boundary: (a) being made aware that 
exposure to subliminal stimuli is occurring, (b) nature of 
the priming preliminary to the input, (c) length of 
exposure, (d) competing sensory input, (e) use of 
specialized content messages, (f) tolerance for unrealistic 
experience, and (g) masculinity-femininity. In a series of 
6 studies with 80 female and 115 male undergraduates, a 
test-retest design involved measuring the baseline 
Barrier score with the Holtzman blots and then ascer- 
taining the Barrier change when responding to a 2nd 
series of Holtzman blots while subliminal input was 
occurring. Complex results emerged that defined in 
considerably new detail what facilitates and blocks the 
boundary-disrupting effects of subliminal messages in 
men and to a lesser degree in women. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6074. Geen, Russell G. (U Missouri) Personality: The 
skein of behavior. St Louis, MO: C. V. Mosby, 1976. xi, 
292 p. $12.50. — Text: book; for students in introductory 
personality psychology. 

6075. Golden, Charles J. & Golden, Ellen E. (U South 
Dakota) A note on self-reported behavioral correlates 
of resistance to interference. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 299—300. — Results of a study 
with college students who were administered the MMPI 
and the Stroop Color-Word Test support (a) the 
hypothesis that persons high in resistance to interference 
are more self-confident in dealing with complex situa- 
tions and (b) the view that resistance to interference is a 
dimension closely related to a person's day-to-day 
Coping strategies and may be useful for explaining 
individual differences in behavior. 

6076. Golub, Sharon. (College of New Rochelle) The 
effect of premenstrual anxiety and depression on 
cognitive function. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 34(1), 99-104. —Administered 
the Depression Adjective Check List, State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, and a battery of factor analytically derived 
Cognitive tests sensitive to anxiety or depression to 50 
30-45 yr old women during the 4 days prior to the onset 
of menstruation and again 2 wks later. Testing sessions 
were scheduled on the basis of a previously completed 
Menstrual Distress Questionnaire (MDQ). There were 
significant increases in anxiety and depression during the 
premenstruum. However, no statistically. significant 
differences were found in cognitive test performance, 
and correlation data failed to support any consistent 
relationship between premenstrual mood and cognitive 
function. Moreover, no significant correlations were 
found between premenstrual complaints on the MDQ 
and either cognitive test performance or mood scores 
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obtained during the premenstrual testing sessions. It is 
concluded that the magnitude of the premenstrual mood 
change was not great enough to affect intellectual 
function. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6077. Goodenough, Donald R. (Educational Testing 
Service, Div of Psychological Studies, Princeton, NJ) The 
role of individual differences in field dependence as a 
factor in learning and memory. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 675-694. —A review of the 
literature relating individual differences in field depend- 
ence to learning and memory suggests the following 
conclusions: (a) Field-dependent Ss are dominated by 
the salient cues in concept attainment problems, whereas 
field-independent Ss sample more ful y from the availa- 
ble cue set. (b) Field-dependent Ss tend to use “specta- 
tor” approaches to learning. Whereas field-independent 
Ss more often use "participant" approaches. (c) Field 
independence is related to frequency of dream recall. (d) 
Field dependence is related to the magnitude of stress 
effects on learning and memory. (e) Field independence 
is related to performance effectiveness under conditons 
of intrinsic motivation. (f) Field dependence is related to 
the effectiveness of negative reinforcement. (g) Incidental 
learning of social information is greater among field- 
dependent than among field-independent Ss. (5 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6078. Hertz, Dan G. & Jensen, Mogens R. (Hadassah 
U Medical School & Hosp, Jerusalem, Israel) Menstrual 
dreams and psychodynamics: Emotional conflict and 
manifest dream content in menstruating women. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2), 
175-183. —Investigated the relationship between emo- 
tional tension and manifest dream content in menstruat- 
ing women. 15 20-35 yr old healthy females in an 
experimental group were examined for their manifest 
dream content twice during menstruation and once in 
the middle of their menstrual cycle as their own controls. 
15 controls were matched with the experimental group 
for age, ethnic background, socioeconomic level and 
education and examined for manifest dream content in 
the middle of their menstrual cycle. Since previous 
research has shown that manifest dream content reflects 
underlying trends of psychic conflict in different diag- 
nostic groups and clinical observations imply increased 
emotional instability during menstruation, it was hypoth- 
esized that the manifest dream content of menstruating 
women would reveal more emotional conflict than that 
of nonmenstruating women. Content analysis of the data 
showed significant differences in the expression of 
attraction and hate, aggressive tendencies in interperson- 
al relationships, presence of male adults in the dream, 
and reference to the mouth. Results generally support 
the hypothesis and are discussed from a psychodynamic 
point of view. (30 ref) —Journal summary. 

6079. Hogan, Robert. (Johns Hopkins U) Personality 
theory: The personological tradition. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. xiii, 223 p. —Text: book; for 
undergraduates. 

6080. Hughes, R. N. & Hawkins, Anthea B. (U 
Canterbury, New Zealand) EPI and IPAT Anxiety Scale 
performance in young women as related to breast 
feeding during infancy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 663-665. —Examined the perform- 
ance of 26 female Ist-yr undergraduates on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and the Institute for Person- 
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ality and Ability Testing (IPAT) anxiety scale question- 
naire in relation to length of breast feeding during 
infancy. Ss who never were breast fed scored significant- 
ly higher on the IPAT scale and the EPI neuroticism 
dimension than breast-fed Ss irrespective of duration. 
Results are discussed in the light of future investigations 
of mother-child relationships. —Journal summary. 

6081. Iqbal, Sheikh M. & Sadiq, Mohammed. An 
investigation of culturally oriented personality 
differences between Pakistani and American college 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3017-3018. 

6082. Kawash, George F. & Scherf, Gerhard W. (U 
Guelph, Canada) Self-esteem, locus of control, and 
approval motivation in married couples. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 715-720. 
—Hypothesized that external people would be lower in 
self-esteem than internals and that there would be a 
negative correlation between approval motivation and 
self-esteem. Questionnaire data—including scores on the 
Marlow-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (MCSD), the 
Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI), and Rotter's Internal-Ex- 
ternal Control Scale—were obtained from 85 husband- 
wife pairs of parents of university students. Among the 
results, 2 are considered of great importance to research- 
ers and practitioners: the sex difference in homogeneity 
of self-perception (females more homogeneous than 
males) and the significant correlation between MCSD 
and SEI scores. Further research is suggested to clarify 

the sex difference in self-esteem and to substantiate the 
observation that the MCSD is a measure of defensive- 
ness. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

6083. Klein, David C.; Fencil-Morse, Ellen & 
Seligman, Martin E. (U Pennsylvania) Learned helpless- 
ness, depression, and the attribution of failure. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 
508-516. —40 depressed and 40 nondepressed (Beck 
Depression Inventory) college students received solvable, 
unsolvable, or no discrimination problems. When later 
tested on a series of patterned anagrams, depressed 
groups performed worse than nondepressed groups, and 
unsolvable groups performed worse than solvable and 
control groups. As predicted by the learned helplessness 
model of depression, nondepressed Ss given unsolvable 
problems showed anagram deficits parallel to those 
found in naturally occurring depression. When depressed 
Ss attributed their failure to the difficulty of the 
problems rather than to their own incompetence, 
performance improved stikingly. It is suggested that 
failure in itself is not sufficient to produce helplessness 
deficits in man, but failure that leads to a decreased 
belief in personal competence is sufficient. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6084. Loucks, Sandra. (U Tennessee) The dimensions 
of loneliness: A psychological Study of affect, self- 
concept, and object-relations, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3024. 


great variety and many 
be divided into 2 types: 
ome collateral forms of 
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depression and implications for its differential diagnosis 
are discussed. (Spanish summary) — English summary. 

6086. May, Rollo. The courage to create. New York, 
NY: W. W. Norton, 1975. 143 p. $7.95. — Discusses the 
subject of human creativity, positing that the prime 
essential for the creative act is courage: the discovery of 
new forms, new symbols, new patterns on which society 
can be buil The nature and limits of creativity, 
creativity and the unconscious, the Delphic oracle as 
therapist, and creativity and encounter are discussed. 

6087. McClelland, David C. (Harvard U) Power: The 
inner experience. New York, NY: Irvington, 1975. xiv, 
427 p. —Ranging through the disciplines of psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, and history, this book is 
concerned with the needs for power, achievement, and 
affiliation. The power drive is explored as it is revealed in 
personal and group fantasies. Detailed findings on the 
development of the power motive are presented. The 
experiencing, accumulating, and expressing of power are 
examined in both individuals and nations. 

6088. McCoy, Mildred M. (U Hong Kong) Foulds’ 
phenomenological windmill: A reply to criticisms of 
Personal construct psychology. British Journal of Medi- 
cal Psychology, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2), 139-146. — Discuss- 
es G. A. Foulds’ (1973) 3 major criticisms of G. A. 

Kelly’s (1955) personal construct psychology. The Ist of 
these is that Kelly does not incorporate motivation into 
his theory, and therefore it is impossible to distinguish 
between accidential and intentional behavior within the 
personal construct framework. This objection is dis- 
missed as a semantic issue since Kelly does in fact 
theorize that persons choose to extend their construct 
system, and subsequently test this system through setting 
certain behaviors into motion. The 2nd objection that 
Kelly did not distinguish between conscious and uncon- 
Scious processes is countered by the author who 
maintains that although these concepts are not explicit in 
personal construct psychology, t ey are implicit in 
Kelly’s use of the “level of Cognitive awareness” 
construct and “preverbal concepts.” Foulds’ 3rd objec- 
tion, that a person using a construct system can only 
predict his own future representation of events (solip- 
sism), is also refuted by further explanation of Kelly’s 
view of the universe as real. It is concluded that Foulds’ 
criticisms are largely a product of his failure to fully 
understand personal construct psychology. —4. C. 
Moltu. 

6089. McGuire, William J. & Padawer-Singer, Alice. 
(Yale U) Trait salience in the spontaneous self-concept. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 33(6), 743-754. —Used a discrimination theory of 
selective Perception to predict that a given trait would be 
Spontaneously salient in a person’s self-concept to the 
extent that this trait was distinctive for the person within 

his or her social groups. Sixth graders’ general and 
physical spontaneous self-concepts were elicited in their 
classroom Settings. A total of 252 students in an 
advanced and a standard class in each of 5 schools were 
Studied. The distinctiveness within the classroom of each 
student's characteristics on each of a variety of dimen- 
Slons was determined. In a majority of cases the 
dimension was significantly more salient in the spontane- 
ous self-concepts of those students whose characteristic 
on the dimension was more distinctive. Incidental 
findings, which include a description of the contents of 
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spontaneous self-concepts as well as determinants of 
their length and of the spontaneous mention of one's sex 
as part of one’s self-concept, are reported. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6090. McKinney, Fred; Lorion, Raymond P. & Zax, 
Melvin. (U Missouri, Columbia) Effective behavior and 
human development. New York, NY: Macmillan, 1976. 
vii, 504 p. $11.95. — Text: book; for psychology students. 

6091. Milgram, Roberta M. & Milgram, Norman A. 
(Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Self-concept as a function of 
intelligence and creativity in gifted Israeli children. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 91-96. 
—Examined the relationship of creativity and intelli- 
gence to self-concept in 159 4th-8th grade Israeli 
children of superior intelligence (mean WISC IQ, 140). 
Ss were administered Israeli versions of the Wallack and 
Kogan Creativity Test and the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale. It is concluded that for children of superior 
intelligence, differences in creativity level are far more 
implicated in personal-social adjustment than differ- 
ences in intelligence level. —Journal abstract. 

6092. Nelson, W. M. & Groman, William D. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Neurotic verbalizations: An explora- 
tion of a Gestalt Therapy assumption. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 732—737. — Based upon 
assumptions of Gestalt therapy, an objective, reliable 
scoring system for analyzing a specific aspect of verbal 
behavior—avoidant verbalization—was developed. Ver- 
bal samples were elicited from 30 female college students 
who previously had been rank ordered on the Neuroti- 
cism scale of the Maudsley Personality Inventory. The 
expectation that psychologically stressful questions 
would result in a significantly greater number of 
avoidant verbalizations was confirmed. Contrary to 
another expectation, no significant correlation between 
neuroticism as measured by the MPI and total number 
of avoidant verbalizations uttered by the Ss was found. 
Results are interpreted on the basis of the Gestalt 
therapy theory of personality. —Journal summary. 

6093. Norton, Robert. (U Michigan) Manifestations of 
ambiguity tolerance through verbal behavior in small 
groups. Speech Monographs, 1976(Mar), Vol 43(1), 
35-43. —Examined the relationship between ambiguity 
tolerance as a personality trait and verbal behavior in 2 
experiments. In Exp I 272 undergraduates took the 
Measure of Ambiguity Tolerance (MAT-50) and 10 
high- and 60 middle-, and 10 low-ambiguity tolerators 
were identified. 10 tetrads each composed of 23 middle- 
ambiguity tolerator (MAT) Ss and 1 low-ambiguity 
tolerator (LAT) S and 10 tetrads each composed of 3 
MAT Ss and | high-ambiguity tolerator (HAT) S 
discussed a subject concerning symbols of American 
values. The Bales Interaction Process Analysis (IPA) was 
used to analyze the 30-min group discussion. The HAT 
Ss dramatized almost 3 times as much as LAT Ss. In Exp 
II procedures were the same as in Exp I. Only 2 of the 
IPA categories, however, were used: (a) dramatizes and 
(b) gives opinions. No differences were found in the 
"gives opinion" category, while the HAT Ss were again 
found to dramatize significantly more than LAT Ss. The 
complex relationship between dramatizing and tolerating 
ambiguity is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6094. Norvell, Anthony. Psychomatics: The secret 
power of super-persuasion. New York, NY: Drake, 
1976. xvi, 112 p. $9.95. —Applies discoveries in the realm 
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of dynamic mind control, alpha brain-wave therapy, 
meditation, and psychic healing to show the reader how 
to harness his own mental powers to achieve health, 
vitality, and a successful career. 

6095. Parkes, C. Murray. (Tavistock Inst of Human 
Relations, London, England) What becomes of redun- 
dant world models? А contribution to the study of 
adaptation to change. British Journal of Medical Psychol- 
ору, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2), 131-137. — Discusses 3 types 
of revision which may occur in an individual's assump- 
tive world following an event which makes a substantial 
portion of that world model obsolete. Care-giving 
professionals should recognize the tendency of persons 
undergoing a psychosocial transition to try to maintain 
the status quo, and should support these persons in 
evaluating their assumptions and appropriately revising 
their world model. 

6096. Plomin, Robert; Willerman, Lee & Loehlin, John 
C. (U Colorado Inst for Behavioral Genetics, Boulder) 
Resemblance in appearance and the equal environ- 
ments assumption in twin studies of personality traits. 
Behavior Genetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 43-52. —Used 
data from A. H. Buss et al (see PA, Vol 52:370) and from 
the Ist author (1974) on 2 samples: 95 and 111 pairs, 
respectively, of same-sex twins (average age, 31% yrs). 
Mothers rated their twins on 4 personality traits and on 
confusability of appearance. Identical twins were mark- 
edly more similar in appearance than fraternal twins. 
The effect of this inequality on personality ratings was 
examined by correlating ratings of similarity of appear- 
ance with the absolute difference on the personality traits 
of emotionality, activity, sociability, and impulsivity. 
None of the correlations was significant for the identical 
twins, suggesting that greater resemblance in appearance 
did not make them more similar in personality. Data 
suggest a contrast effect in which identical twins who 
were easily mistaken in appearance tended to be rated as 
less similar in personality. Thus, although similarity of 
appearance may create unequal environments for the 2 
types of twins, it does not appear to bias twin studies in 
the direction of inflated heritabilities. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6097. Salter, Charles A. & Salter, Carlota D. (Spring 
Hill Coll) Attitudes toward aging and behaviors toward 
the elderly among young people as a function of death 
anxiety. Gerontologist, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(3), 232-236. 
—Correlated the scores of 65 college students on 
Templer’s Death Anxiety Scale with their attitudes and 
behaviors toward the elderly. There was no evidence for 
the anxiety-denial hypothesis that fear of aging and 
death results in repression of ideas associated with aging 
and with rejection of the elderly. On the contrary, there 
was moderate evidence for the anxiety-reduction hypoth- 
esis that death anxiety leads to improve attitudes and 
behaviors toward the elderly, perhaps in an attempt to 
reduce one’s own fears of aging. —Journal abstract. 

6098. Schofield, Leon J. & Abbuhl, Stephanie. (Hobart 
& William Smith Coll) The stimulation of insight and 
self-awareness through body-movement exercise. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 745-746. 
—Hypothesized that 25 normal female high school 
juniors and seniors would demonstrate more self-aware- 
ness on a projective task after a brief related body- 
movement exercise than would 38 controls not given 
such experience. Results suggest that even a brief body- 
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movement experience can enhance understanding and 
self-awareness among normal students in a classroom 
setting. It may be that exercises could be used in other 
areas of learning or exploration. These completely 
nonverbal activities may have the same beneficial effects 
as role-playing, with respect to increasing insight and 
self-awareness. —Journal summary. 

6099. Smith, Dan M. & Mazis, Michael B. (U Florida) 
Racial self-identification and self-concept by means of 
unobtrusive measures. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 221-228. —Investigated the rela- 
tionship between self-designated racial labeling and 
indirect assessment of self-esteem. Archival data were 
collected from the 1971-1973 tenant files of a low rent 
public housing authority in Florida. Usable data were 
obtained from 145 tenants who identified themselves as 
either Black, Colored, or Negro. On the basis of 
univariate and multivariate analysis, it is concluded, as 
predicted, that tenants who identified themselves as 
Black differed from those using the term Negro or 
Colored on a number of dimensions including age, 
earned income, employment, and reliance on welfare 
payments. It is not clear, however, whether the differen- 
tial in terminology is associated with a more positive self- 
image or greater flexibility among younger Blacks in 
adopting new language. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6100. Spruiell, Vann. Three strands of narcissism. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4) 577—595. 
—Considers narcissism from the standpoint of the ego 
and seeks to delineate separate developmental lines. 
From this point of view, a varity of forms may be 
distinguished which are ordinarily structured during the 
oedipal period. It is postulated that narcissism cannot be 
considered as truly separable from the vicissitudes of the 
love and hate of objects. This formulation makes 
possible consideration of recent observations concerning 
the "narcissistic personality," without requiring major 
new economic, structural, or dynamic metapsychological 
constructs. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6101. Starbird, Dannel H. & Biller, Henry B. (U 

Rhode Island) An exploratory study of the interaction of 
cognitive complexity, dogmatism, and repression-sensi- 
tization among college students. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 128(2) 227-232. —219 
undergraduates completed measures relating to cognitive 
complexity (the Role Construct Repertory Test), dogma- 
tism (Rokeach Dogmatism Scale), and repression-sensi- 
tization (D. Byrne's scale of 127 MMPI items). Analyses 
revealed very complex interactions among the variables. 
Highly dogmatic repressors were low in cognitive 
complexity, and open-minded sensitizers were high in 
cognitive complexity. Ss exhibiting other combinations 
of dogmatism and repression-sensitization (e.g., highly 
dogmatic sensitizers, open-minded repressors) were 
moderate in cognitive complexity. Many of the conclu- 
sions about the behavioral correlates of cognitive 
complexity, dogmatism, and repression-sensitization 
may be confounded if these variables are not conjointly 
assessed. —Journal abstract. 

6102. Stinnett, Nick & Birdsong, Craig W. (Oklahoma 
State U) Relationship of personality needs to percep- 
tions concerning alternate life styles. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 128(2), 301-302. —Results of 
a study of 768 undergraduates administered the EPPS 
and the Alternate Life Styles Perceptions Scale show that 
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those with the most positive perceptions toward alternate 
life styles tended to (a) be low in level of needs for 
affiliation, succorance, and nurturance; (b) have a low 
level of need for people and need to give and receive 
help; and (c) have a high level of need for aggression and 
autonomy. 

6103. Stone, William F. & Russ, Raymond C. (U 
Maine, Orono) Machiavellianism as tough-mindedness. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 
213-220. — Presented H. J. Eysenck's Inventory of Social 
Attitudes together with the 20 Mach IV items to a 
heterogeneous sample of 206 White American part- and 
full-time college students. It was hypothesized that 
Eysenck's Tough-Mindedness (T) dimension possesses 
conceptual validity and that previous studies have 
inadequately operationalized this variable. The present 
paper tested the hypothesis that the Machiavellianism 
scale is a better measure of T than the scale devised by 
Eysenck. Factor analysis indicated 2 orthogonal factors 
best defined as Social Conservatism and Machiavellian- 
ism. A correlational analysis based upon total Radical- 
ism (R) scale scores suggested that R does seem to 
accord reasonably well with current conceptions of 
economic radicalism. In turn, Mach scores but not T 
scores are independent of К. These findings, together 
with the moderate correlation between Mach and T, 
support the contention that Eysenck's 2nd political 
attitudinal factor, Tough-Mindedness, is more appropri- 
ately defined by Mach scores than by the T scale. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6104. Tolor, Alexander. (Inst for Human Develop- 
ment, Fairfield U) Introversion—extraversion and topo- 
logical representations of self and others. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 662-663. 
—Administered to 40 male and 40 female undergradu- 
ates the Eysenck Personality Inventory and 2 versions of 
a personal space measure that called for the placements 
of self-symbols in relation to fixed social symbols and the 
placements of the same social figures in relation to fixed 
self-symbols. Results indicate that the vertical ordering 
of self-social others is a potent measure of individual 
differences in social orientations. Since the extravert is 
the more sociable, excitement-seeking, carefree individu- 
al, while the introvert is more retiring, aloof, and 
introspective, it would be worthwhile in future research 
to determine whether the dominance vs submissive or the 
high vs low status dimension is the essential correlate of 
these spatial differences. —Journal abstract. 

6105. Vidoni, Dennis O. (U Wisconsin Counseling 
Ctr, Oshkosh) Nine-year cross-sectional study of 
change in self-concepts of college freshmen. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 675-678. —Adminis- 
tered Gough's Adjective Check List (1965) each year 
from 1965 to 1973 to entering freshmen at a midwest 
Catholic university. Random samples from each class 
Were drawn and compared on 5 constructed scales of 
self-concept. The N for each of the years was 75. 
Significant year-to-year differences were found on 2 of 
the 5 scales. In addition, a significant “wave-like” trend 
in the yearly means of one scale was observed. These 
differences indicated a change for groups in sociability 
and contemplative independence areas of self-concept. 
—Journal abstract. 

6106. Wahba, Mahmoud A. & Bridwell, Lawrence G. 
(Baruch Coll, City U New York) Maslow reconsidered: 
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A review of research on the need hierarchy theory. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 212-240. —Discusses A. H. 
Maslow’s (1943, 1954, 1970) need hierarchy theory and 
its uncritical acceptance despite the lack of empirical 
evidence and emphasizes the need for a review of recent 
empirical evidence. A review of 10 factor-analytic and 3 
ranking studies testing Maslow’s theory shows only 
partial support for the concept of need hierarchy. A large 
number of cross-sectional studies show no clear evidence 
for Maslow's deprivation-domination proposition except 
with regard to self-actualization. Longitudinal studies 
testing Maslow's gratification-activation proposition 
show no support, and the limited support received from 
cross-sectional studies is questionable due to numerous 
measurement problems. The difficulties with testing the 
theory are discussed and the conceptual, methodological, 
and measurement problems of the studies reviewed are 
detailed. Implications of the findings and future direc- 
tions for research are outlined. (72 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6107. Wilson, Warner; Dennis, Larry & Wadsworth, 
Allen P. (Wright State U) Authoritarianism of the left 
and the right. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(3), 271-274. —115 undergraduates at a 
southern university responded to several measures 
including (a) the California F Scale, (b) a measure of 
liking for militant students, Blacks, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and of disliking for police, the US military, 
and college administrators, and (c) a measure of disliking 
for militant students, Blacks, and the NAACP and of 
liking for police, the US military, and college administra- 
tors. The 2nd and 3rd measures were viewed as measures 
of left-wing and right-wing prejudice, respectively. The F 
scale correlated .70 with right-wing prejudice and ~.25 
with left-wing prejudice. In a subgroup of 45 Ss selected 
on the basis of right or left extremity, these correlations 
were .79 and —.65, respectively. —Journal abstract. 

6108. Woll, Stanley B. & Cozby, Paul C. (California 
State U, Fullerton) Category of moral judgment and 
attitudes towards amnesty and the Nixon pardon. 
Personality & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 
2(2), 183-186. —Examined the relationship of assessed 
category of moral judgment to 135 undergraduates’ 
attitudes on 2 socially relevant moral issues. Using the 
Survey of Ethical Attitudes (SEA), the philosophy of 
moral rationalism was found to be related to positive 
attitudes towards the pardon of President Nixon and 
negative attitudes towards amnesty for draft evaders. It 
was argued that these results support an interpretation of 
the SEA as primarily a measure of political and social 
preferences rather than as a scale of moral judgment. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6109. Apter, A.; Tyano, S. & Wijsenbeek, H. (Tel-Aviv 
U, Gehah Psychiatric Hosp, Petah-Tikvah, Israel) 
Dimensions of adolescent in-patient behaviour. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Apr), Vol 53(4), 277-282. 
—Rated 140 adolescent inpatients on a 40-item, 3-point 
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behavior scale. A principal component analysis was 
made and 2 major factors emerged which accounted for 
44.3% of the total variance; one factor related to level of 
functioning and overinhibition and the other to aggres- 
sion. A graphical representation of the patients with 
respect to the above factors provided important informa- 
tion as regards prognosis and clinical diagnosis. As in 
related studies, the validity of clinical diagnostic categor- 
ies was confirmed and information on the process of 
making these diagnoses was obtained. —Journal abstract. 

6110. Asmar, William. [Psychopathies.] (Port) Jornal 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 
445-449. —Comments on the social and professional 
values which come into play in the process ordini 
a given individual as a “psychopath.” —D. J. Clair. 

6111. Avni, Jacob. (Hadassah U Hosp, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Psychiatric care of burn patients during wartime. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975, Vol 26(4), 
203-210. —Reviews the psychiatric problems of burn 
patients during hospitalization and after discharge. 
These are compared with the psychiatric problems 
encountered in burned Israeil soldiers during the 1973 
Middle East war. Special conditions and characteristics 
of the work done by the psychiatric team in a раш 
surgery department among (ће wounded, their relatives 
and the staff, are presented. 

6112. Borland, Barry L. & Heckman, Harold K. 
(Pennsylvania State U Medical Coll, Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Ctr) Hyperactive boys and their brothers: A 25- 
year follow-up study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 669—675. —20 men, who had 
conformed to criteria for the hyperactive child syndrome 
20-25 yrs ago (but who had not been diagnosed as 
hyperactive) and their brothers were interviewed. The 20 
Ss (White) were 4-11 yrs old at the time of their referral 
to a clinic during 1950-1955. A large majority of Ss who 
were hyperactive had completed high school, and each 
was steadily employed and self-supporting. Half of the 
men who were hyperactive continued to show a number 
of symptoms of hyperactivity. Nearly half had problems 
of a psychiatric nature and, despite normal IQ scores and 
levels of education, these Ss had not achieved a 
socioeconomic status equal to that of their brothers or 
their fathers. Findings suggest that emotional problems 
in everyday living may result from the persistence of 
symptoms of hyperactivity and that most social and 
psychiatric ойе of the disorder relate to its 
presence in childhood as well as to its persistence in 
adulthood. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6113. Cohen, Donald J.; Johnson, Warren; Caparulo, 
Barbara K. & Young, Gerald. (Yale U Child Study Ctr) 
Creatine phosphokinase levels in children with severe 
developmental disturbances. Archives of General Psychi- 
агу, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 683-686. —Studied serum 
creatine phosphokinase (CPK) levels in 110 individuals: 
40 psychotic children suffering from childhood autism, 
atypical personality development, and childhood schi- 
zophrenia; 5 children with childhood aphasia; 22 
children with severe personality disorders; 29 normal 
children and normal siblings of psychotic children; and 
14 normal parents of psychotic children. Ages of Ss 
ranged from 4-15 yrs; normal children and normal 
siblings were 3-21 yrs old. CPK levels from the entire 
population of adults and children were normally distrib- 
uted, and the mean CPK levels for the 8 diagnostic 
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groups were within normal limits. Those 22 children with 

personality disorders had significantly higher CPK levels 
than the other diagnostic groups. This relatively higher 
level of CPK may be related to vulnerability to later 
development of schizophrenic spectrum disorders. There 
was no apparent relationship between CPK levels and 
motor activity, nor was there any change in the level of 
CPK during a trial of psychoactive medication. CPK 
levels remained relatively stable on test-retest determina- 
tion. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6114. Coleman, James C. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Abnormal psychology and modern life. (5th ed). Glen- 
view, IL: Scott & Foresman, 1976. 816 p. $15.95. — Text: 
book; for university students. 

6115. Doleys, Daniel M.; Cartelli, Lora M. & Doster, 

Jeanette. (U Alabama Medical Ctr) Comparison of 
patterns of mother—child interaction. Journal of Learn- 
ing Disabilities, 1976(Jun—Jul), Vol 9(6), 371-375. —Be- 
havioral observations obtained from mother-child inter- 
actions were compared for 27 mother-child pairs in 3 
groups: (a) nonclinic, normal children; (b) noncompliant 
children; and (c) children identified as learning disabled. 
The mothers of children with learning disabilities 
dispensed more rewards and asked more questions than 
the mothers in the other 2 groups. In addition, data from 
the Parent’s Attitude Scale revealed that the mothers of 
the learning disabled children perceived their children to 
have more behavioral and adjustment problems than did 
the mothers of the nonclinic children, but to have fewer 
problems than the mothers of clinic children judged their 
children to have. The relationship of these data to the 
overall development of the child with a learning 
disability and their utility in parent training and 
counseling programs are discussed. —Journal abstract, 

6116. Dubuisson, David & Melzack, Ronald. (McGill 
U, Montreal, Canada) Classification of clinical pain 
descriptions by multiple group discriminant analysis. 
Experimental Neurology, 1976(May), Vol 51(2), 480-487. 
—The McGill Pain Questionnaire, which consists prima- 
rily of verbal descriptions of pain qualities, was adminis- 
tered to 95 patients suffering from 1 of 8 known pain 
syndromes. In a multiple group discriminant analysis of 
the questionnaire data, each type of pain was found to 
Occupy a different region in the multidimensional space 
derived from the pain descriptions. Further statistical 
analysis of the data revealed that the differences among 
the constellations of words for the 8 syndromes are 
statistically significant. Each type of pain, therefore, 
appears to be characterized by a distinctive constellation 
of verbal descriptors. On the basis of the discriminant 
analysis, the descriptor-set for each patient was classified 
by the computer program into | of the 8 diagnostic 
categories. A correct classification was made in 77% of 
the cases. The McGill Pain Questionnaire thus appears 
to have potential value as a diagnostic technique. 
—Journal abstract. 

6117. Farina, Amerigo. (U Connecticut) Abnormal 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. 
xv, 207 p. $5.95. — Text: book: for undergraduates and 
for the layman. 

6118. Haack, Hans-Peter. (U Heidelberg Psychia- 
trische Klinik, W Germany) [Stereotyped movements 
and autonomous rhythms.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 
1975, Vol 8(5), 229-235. —Discusses the pathogenesis of 

jactatio capitis, of the stereotyped movements of oligo- 
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phrenics, of dementia, and of long-term hospitalized 
Schizophrenics, as well as stereotyped movements in 
domestic animals. The significance of rhythmically 
alternating innervation for pathological and normal 
movements is examined. The relevance of rhythmic 
events for movements in inanimate systems is emphasiz- 
ed, and the analogies which exist between movement in 
the organic and in the inorganic sphere are pointed out. 
(German summary) (31 ref) — English summary. | 

6119. Herjanic, Marijan & Meyer, David А. (Washing- 
ton U Medical School, St Louis) Psychiatric illness in 
homicide victims. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 691-693. —Studied the demo- 
graphic characteristics and history of psychiatric treat- 
ment of 214 homicide victims and 67 suicide victims in a 
large city in 1 yr. The circumstances of each crime were 
studied and coded. 32 (1592) of the homicide victims and 
12 (18%) of the suicide victims had a record of 
psychiatric care; these rates were higher than the 
treatment rate of the general population. It is suggested 
that there may be a connection between the occurrence 
of homicide and the increased frequency of psychiatric 
disorders among victims of this crime. —Journal abstract. 

6120. Hisama, T. (Southern Illinois U) Achievement 
motivation and the locus of control of children with 
learning disabilities and behavior disorders. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1976(Jun-Jul), Vol 9(6), 387-392. 
—Administered the Children's Locus of Control Scale 
(CLCS) to 48 children with learning and behavior 
problems and 48 normal children, all 3rd and 4th 
graders. No significant difference in performance was 
found. Experimental Ss, who were divided randomly into 
3 groups, were administered the WISC Digit Symbol and 
Coding tests and NIM (a match game) test under 3 
different motivational conditions. Data analysis revealed 
the following: On the Coding test, the performance of 
the group with higher scores on the CLCS was signifi- 
cantly better than that of the group with lower scores. On 
the Digit Symbol test, an interaction effect between the 
level of locus of control and success-failure experience 
was found. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6121. Horn, Joseph M.; Green, Mary; Carney, Ralph 
& Erickson, Marilyn T. (U Texas, Austin) Bias against 
genetic hypotheses in adoption studies. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), 1365-1367. 
—Genetic factors are implicated in the cause of 
psychopathological disorders whenever the incidence of 
disorder is greater among the adopted-away offspring of 
affected parents than among those of control (unaffect- 
ed) parents. The lack of information about most parents 
who give their children up for adoption could result in 
the inclusion of a substantial number of high-risk parents 
in the control group. This could bias an adoption study 
against a genetic hypothesis. MMPI scores of 2 groups of 
à total of 363 pregnant unwed mothers were compared to 
those of 2 other groups: 28 married pregnant women 
2,054 female I2th graders. Unwed mothers had signifi- 
cant elevations on 5 of the 9 Clinical scales, and 


‚ elevations on psychopathic deviancy and Schizophrenia 


were particularly substantial. Results indicate a require- 
ment to select control group parents who are representa- 
tive of the general population. —Journal abstract, 

6122. lvacic-Bohacek, V. (U Zagreb Faculty of 
Medicine, Yugoslavia) [Neurological disturbances 
caused by vitamin B12 deficiency.] (Y: ugo) Neuropsihija- 
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trija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 287-302. — Discusses the varied 
neurological and psychiatric symptoms which can be 
caused by vitamin B-12 deficiency, anemias which 
damage the neurological system, the problems of 
differential diagnosis, and new tests to distinguish 
between neurological and hematological cases where 
vitamin B-12 deficiency is indicated. (59 ref) 

6123. Jonsson, C.-O.; Edin, P.; Sóderberg, S. & 
Waldton, S. (U Stockholm, Sweden) Exploratory behav- 
ior in patients suffering from senile dementia: A 
comparison with children. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavi- 
ca, 1976(Apr) Vol 53(4) 302-320. —Observed 37 
patients with the diagnosis of senile dementia and 70 
children aged 6 mo to 4 yrs in 3 tasks that simulated 
exploratory behavior. The Ss were rated according to the 
frequencies of certain forms of behavior in 52 variables. 
Factor analyses of the children's behavior yielded 3 
factors: an oral factor, a factor characterizing interest in 
3-dimensional relationships, and a factor regarding goal- 
directed manipulation. The oral factor had a high 
frequency in infants 6-11 mo old; it then decreased 
steeply and disappeared at about 2 yrs. Activities 
involving 3-dimensional relationships and goal-directed 
manipulation appeared at about 12 mo and tended to 
disappear before the age of 4. Similar factors were 
obtained for the demented patients, but the structures 
were less clear and less meaningful than those obtained 
for the children. The forms of the distributions of factor 
indices over the degree of mental deterioration were 
similar to the distributions over the age groups for the 
children. Motor activity was reduced among more 
deteriorated patients. When explaining the childlike 
strategies in the exploratory behavior of the patients, it 
was hypothesized that, due to deficient memory, the 
patients had to manipulate the objects to find' their 
qualities. This exploratory behavior was more or less 
advanced and flexible depending on the degree of mental 
deterioration. However, possible negative effects of high 
anxiety and high social inhibition are also mentioned. (33 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6124. Lundberg, Ulf & Theorell, Tóres. (U Stockholm, 
Sweden) Scaling of life changes: Differences between 
three diagnostic groups and between recently experi- 
enced and non-experienced events. Journal of Human 
Stress, 1976(Jun), Vol 2(2, 7-17. —66 myocardial 
infarction, 78 neurosis, and 127 lower back pain patients, 
(32-64 yrs old) and 271 healthy controls matched for 
age, sex, and type of employment estimated the subjec- 
tive importance of 46 life change events, the degree of 
effort necessary in adjusting to them, and how upsetting 
they were. The estimates of “adjustment” were on 
average higher than those of “upset.” The neurosis 
patients gave higher values than their controls. Total life 
change scores were calculated (a) according to the Ss’ 
estimates of recently experienced life events and (b) 
according to their estimates of recently nonexperienced 
events. It was found that the Ist type of scores 
discriminated better between the 2 groups. Results 
indicate that different forms of psychological scaling 
may be used to improve the predictive value of life 
change data. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. on 

6125. McMahon, Frank B. (Southern Illinois U, 
Edwardsville) Abnormal behavior: Psychology's view. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. xi, 478 p. 
$13.95. — Text: book; for university students. 
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6126. Mechanic, David. (U Wisconsin Ctr for Medical 
Sociology & Health Services Research, Madison) Stress, 
illness, and illness behavior. Journal of Human Stress, 
1976(Jun), Vol 2(2), 2-6. —Examines adaptation as a 
transactive process involving the skills and capacities of 
individuals and their supporting groups on the one hand, 
and the types of challenges they face on the other. Many 
difficulties in understanding stress processes in illness 
result from the confusion и illness and illness 
behavior. It is argued that the medical record is as much 
a history of the individual's behavior and social selection 
processes as it is a reflection of levels of physical health. 
Various examples are discussed, illustrating how medical 
records can be misleading in research examining the 
relationship between stress and illness, and how influ- 
ences attributed to stress may be the result of illness 
behavior. Alternative conceptual models for studying the 
relationships between life challenges, illness behavior, 
and illness are examined. —Journal abstract. 

6127. Milne, Hugo & Hardy, Shirley J. (Eds). 
(Lynfield Mt Hosp, Bradford, England) Psycho-sexual 
problems. Baltimore, MD: U Park Press, 1975. viii, 210 
р. $19.50. — Presents the proceedings of the Ist Interna- 
tional Congress on Psychosexual Problems. Sponsored 
jointly by the British Medical Association, Ciba-Geigy, 
and Bradford University (Great Britain), the conference 
covered such topics as the psychology of sex, the effects 
of gynecological surgery, impotence, sexual behavior of 
the unmarried male and female, and the behavioral 
approach to sexual disorders. 

6128. Romanczyk, Raymond G. (State U New York, 
Binghamton) Intermittent punishment of key-press 
responding: Effectiveness during application and ex- 
tinction. Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2). 
203-214. —Examined the resistance of touch-key re- 
sponses in severely disturbed children to the effects of 
ЕК-1 and VR punishment. Subsequent to response 
suppression, resistance to extinction was examined for 
the various punishment schedules. A multiple-stimulus 
design was employed in 3 experiments with a total of 6 
5-10 yr olds. The touch-key response was maintained on 
a VR reinforcement schedule, and the punishing stimulus 
was a loud (105-db) tone. For the punishment schedules 
chosen, no difference was seen between the suppressive 
effects of FR-1 and VR punishment. Subsequent study of 
resistance to extinction proved impossible, as all Ss 
ceased responding during punishment application and 
did not recover the response. It is suggested that 
responding maintained on a VR schedule is inappropri- 
ate for investigating ratio punishment schedules because 
of its great susceptibility to disruption. —Journal 
abstract. 

6129. Sarason, Irwin С. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Abnormal psychology: The problem of maladaptive 
behavior. (2nd ed). Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1976. xi, 687 p. $14.95. —Text: book; for college and 
university students. 

6130. Segall, Alexander. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The sick role concept: Understanding illness 
behavior. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 17(2), 162-169. —Reviews the past 20 yrs of research 
activity stimulated by T. Parsons’s (1951) original 
formulation of the sick role concept. The paper also 
includes an assessment of the present status of this 
conceptual model and some implications for future 
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research. This review suggests that many questions still 
remain unanswered. Consequently, an attempt is made 
to develop a paradigm intended to facilitate the 
integration of existing research evidence pertaining to 
sources of variance in the sick role and to provide a 
guide to a more comprehensive, systematic approach to 
the study of the sick role. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6131. Sigal, John J. & Adler, Lillian. (Jewish General 
Hosp, Inst of Community & Family Psychiatry, Montre- 
al, Canada) Motivational effects of hunger on time 
estimation and delay of ratification in obese and 
nonobese boys. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 128(1), 7-16. —Time estimates and 
ability to delay gratification of 32 obese (at least 25% 
overweight and no known glandular or metabolic 
malfunction) and 32 nonobese males (aged 8-13) were 
compared by a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial experiment in 
which hunger and edibility of incentives were manipulat- 
ed. Hunger did not affect estimates of the obese Ss, while 
it significantly shortened estimates made by the no- 
nobese Ss when the hunger drive was made either 
specific or nonspecific by varying incentive conditions. 
Although estimates of the nonobese Ss were significantly 
shorter in the edible than nonedible incentive condition, 
edibility of incentives did not affect the estimates of the 
obese, su esting a general rather than food-specific 
arousal in the nonobese and a general lack of response to 
internal cues in the obese. Immediate rewards were 
chosen significantly more often by obese than nonobese 
Ss. However, delay of gratification in both obese and 
nonobese Ss was unaffected by the hunger and edibility 
of incentive manipulations. This was attributed to 
uncontrolled cognitive variables, (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6132. Waldron, Ingrid & Johnston, Susan. (U Pennsyl- 
vania) Why do women live longer than men? |l: 
Accidents, alcohol, and cirrhosis. Journal of Human 
Stress, 1976(Jun), Vol 2(2), 19-30. —In the contempo- 
тагу US, males have 60% higher mortality than females. 
In Part I of this study (1976), it was shown that 40% of 
this sex differential ‘in mortality is due to a twofold 
elevation of arteriosclerotic heart disease among males. 


ous and acting unafraid, working at hazardous jobs, and 
drinking alcohol). Suggestions for reducing male mortali- 
ty are presented, including changing the social condi- 
tions which foster in males the behaviors that elevate 
their mortality. (163 ref) —Journal abstract. 


6133. Affleck, J. W.; Burns, J. & Forrest, A. D, 
(Gogarburn Hosp, Edinburgh, Scotland) Long-term 
follow-up of Schizophrenic patients in Edinburgh. Acta 


Vol 39:2706) 12 mo after discharge. It was found at that 
time that outcome was related to mental state on 
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discharge and also to continued neuroleptic medication. 
This 2nd follow-up showed that there were sex differ. 
ences in terms of outcome and death rate—specifically, 
outcome in terms of work, readmission, and death was 
much worse for male Ss. — Journal abstract. 

6134. Aggernaes, A. et al. (Sct Hans Hosp, Roskilde, 
Denmark) A reliable clinical technique for investigation 
of the experienced reality and unreality qualities 


and non-psychotic persons. Acta Psychiatrica Scandina- 
vica, 1976(Apr), Vol 53(4), 241-257. — Defines 8 pairs of 
positive and negative qualities of experienced reality. A 
detailed description is given of how these qualities can be 
recorded in relation to specified varieties of experience: 
(a) sensory perceptions, (b) fantasies, and (c) "thinking 
of actually existing objects or properties in persons." In a 
study of 15 nonpsychotic patients it was found with a 
very high reliability that the 3 varieties of experience 
each had their characteristic constellation of positive and 
negative values of the 8 qualities of reality. It is pointed 
out that knowledge of such normal constellations is a 


nia: Empirical findings and a somewhat different 
perspective. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 31(4), 685—686. — Compared С. С. Watson's (1971) 
MMPI Schizophrenic-Organic (Sc-O) Scale's correlation 
with the MMPI Schizophrenia (Sc) scale to its correla- 
tion with H. B. Hovey's (1971) Organicity Scale. It was 
hypothesized that the Sc-O Scale would differentiate 
organics from schizophrenics in 2 groups no better than 
the Sc scale: 50 Psychiatric patients, of whom 16 were 
schizophrenics; and 43 patients, of whom 28 were 
schizophrenics and 15 were organic admissions. Results 


expressed that Watson’s scale is Superior to other 
methods of diagnosing schizophrenia, although his 
Beneral approach of using personality measures for such 
differential diagnosis is lauded. —Journal summary. 

6136, Bloom, Robert B. & Entin, Alan D. (Coll of 
William & Mary) Intellectual functioning and psychopa- 
thology: A canonical analysis of WAIS and MMPI 


57-64, —Reviews the major studies of depressive 
classification їп a systematic Way, together with the 
Principal criticisms which have been made of them. The 
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most critical issue, that of subjectivity of data collection 
is examined, and it is suggested that biological measures 
may form a more objective data base for studies of 
depressive classification than ratings of symptoms and 
behavior. (81 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6138. Carroll, Bernard J. & Curtis, George C. (U 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst) Neuroendoc- 
rine identification of depressed patients. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 
13-20. —Recent studies of hypothalamo-pituitary-adre- 
nal (HPA) suppression in depressed patients indicate 
that these Ss often show abnormal early escape of 
plasma cortisol levels following an initial suppression. 
Nondepressed psychiatric inpatients usually show nor- 
mal sustained HPA suppression. The responses of 49 
depressed (mean age, 55 yrs) and 30 nondepressed (mean 
age, 36 yrs) inpatients have been analyzed to develop 
criteria which can make the dexamethasone suppression 
test suitable for outpatient studies. The cortisol levels 
measured in a 24-hr urine collection and a single blood 
sample postdexamethasone were sufficient to enable 61% 
of the depressed patients to be identified correctly at a 
confidence level of 90%, on the basis of at least 1 
abnormal cortisol value. When both cortisol values were 
abnormal, 35% of the depressed patients were identified 
correctly at a confidence level of 100%. Patients with 
“endogenous” depressive profiles had the most abnormal 
results. It is pointed out that a normal response to this 
test will not necessarily exclude the diagnosis of primary 
depressive illness. An abnormal response to the test may 
be of help in confirming the diagnosis. With the 
simplified procedure, outpatient studies may become 
possible. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6139. Chaika, Elaine. (Providence Coll) A linguist 
looks at schizophrenic language. Brain & Language, 
1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 257-276. —The language of some 
patients diagnosed as schizophrenic is apparently caused 
by a disruption in the ability to order linguistic elements 
into meaningful structures. This disruption affects 
different levels of language at different times, even in the 
same patient, thus causing 6 definable characteristics of 
schizophrenic speech. These characteristics are discover- 
able only through a linguistic analysis of a corpus of such 
speech; the tape-recording of a female schizophrenic is 
analyzed as an example. (31 ref) 

6140. Cochrane, Nils. The role of aggression in the 


psychogenesis of depressive illness. British Journal of 


Medical Psychology, 1975(Jun) Vol 48(2) 113-130. 
— Investigated the role of aggression in the psychogenes- 
is of depression using predictions based on classical 
psychoanalytic theory, Kleinian theory, and inhibition of 
aggression theory. In a study of 200 psychiatric inpa- 
tients ages 13-76 yrs, aggression was assessed using an 
object relations technique, and the intensity of depres- 
sion was assessed using 4 rating scales (including Beck's 
inventory for measuring depression, a modification of 
the Zung Self Rating Depression Scale, and 2 observer 
rating scales). Results show that neither the classical 
psychoanalytic, the Kleinian, nor the inhibition of 
aggression theory satisfactorily explains neurotic or 
nonspecific secondary depression. Kleinian and inhib- 
ition theories, however, are considered “good theories” 
in accounting for endogenous depression because of their 
capacity to distinguish between depressed and nonde- 
pressed patients. It is concluded that the claim of all 3 
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theories that aggression is a causal factor in depression is 
doubtful, since evidence exists to support a drive 
frustration theory of depressive illness. Instead, aggres- 
sion may be a secondary concomitant to depression. 
—Journal summary. 

6141. Crayton, John W. & Meltzer, Herbert Y. (U 
Chicago) Serum creatine phosphokinase activity in 
psychiatrically hospitalized children. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 679-681. —Determined 
serum creatine phosphokinase (CPK) activity in 101 
sequential admissions of 4-13 yr olds to the Pritzker 
Children’s Hospital, an inpatient psychiatric facility. 
Serum CPK activity for Ss was compared with that of 
children hospitalized for other than psychiatric illness. 
Comparisons were also made between values for the 
children and previously reported data on normal adults. 
Blacks had significantly higher serum CPK levels than 
Whites, and males had significantly higher levels than 
females, as is the case with adults. There was a higher 
incidence of CPK elevations in children with organic 
brain pathology than in children with personality 
disorders or schizophrenia. Children with chronic symp- 
toms of a psychotic nature did not have increased serum 
CPK activity, which is similar to findings in adults. 
There were no children in the sample with acute 
psychotic symptoms, so it was not possible to determine 
whether acute psychosis in children is accompanied by 
increased serum CPK activity, as it frequently is in 
psychotics over age 17 yrs. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6142. Docherty, John P. & Ellis, Jean. (NIMH, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, MD) A new concept and 
finding in morbid jealousy. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 679-683. —Describes an 
unexpected coincidental finding in 3 couples who sought 
therapy because the husband was pathologically jealous. 
In the course of treatment it was found that during early 
adolescence each of these men had witnessed his mother 
engaged in extramarital sexual activity. Implications of 
this finding for further understanding of the etiology of 
the syndrome of pathological jealousy, its transactional 
dimensions, and possible psychotherapeutic approaches 
are discussed. Also, a typology of morbid jealousy is 
presented that consists of excessive, obsessional-delu- 
sional, and ego dysfunctional forms. (34 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6143. Durell, Jack & Archer, Ellen G. (Psychiatric 
Inst, Washington, DC) Plasma proteins in schizophre- 
nia: A review. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 
147-159. —A review of research since 1970 on the 
autoimmune hypothesis of schizophrenia indicates that 
(a) there is only fragmentary and uncorroborated data 
showing specific alterations in blood proteins in schizo- 
phrenic patients; and (b) there are reasonably consistent 
data suggesting that a pattern of change resembling the 
"acute phase reaction" occurs in schizophrenic patients, 
but this pattern is not specific and is seen in manic- 
depressive patients as well as in individuals undergoing 
tissue trauma. (4 p ref) 

6144. Farley, John D. (Fairfield Hosp, Stotfold, 
England) Phylogenetic adaptations and the genetics of 
psychosis. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 53(3), 173-192. — There is evidence that many social 
skills and responses which are of adaptive value are 
under a significant degree of genetic control. It is 
suggested that in states of hyperarousal these skills are 
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displayed in inappropriate and incomplete forms and 
that such behavior constitutes psychosis. Genetic varia- 
tion in these skills, under polygenic control, appears to 
be a determinant of the adaptiveness of the personality, 
with individuals at the extremes of the distribution 
tending to be maladjusted, chronically overaroused, and 
vulnerable to psychotic breakdown. Since the individual 
S's psychotic symptomatology will reflect the make-up of 
his/her genotype, the hypothesis is consistent with the 
observed familial occurrence of the different forms and 
functional psychosis. The hypothesis explains many of 
the characteristic manifestations of Psychosis, including 
those in symptomatic psychosis, and also the genetic 
association with personality disorder, Evidence for the 
hypothesis and some predictions it generates are briefly 
reviewed, (65 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6145. Feldmann, H. (U Góttingen Psychiatrische 

Klinik, W Germany) [Communicative aspects of studies 
in schizophrenia] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1975, Vol 
8(5), 250-265. —Family studies of schizophrenics have 
Shown the importance of factors such as a malignant 
mother-child symbiosis, Changes in the family role 
Structure, pseudomutuality, and techniques on how to 
"drive someone crazy.” More recent studies concern 
themselves with disturbance of communication and 
interaction within schizophrenic families, In the present 
paper, the problems of double-bind and other paradoxi- 
cal modes of communication are discussed. In contrast 
to double-bind as a sociological etiological model which 
defines schizophrenia as a metacommunicative disturb- 
ance and evoked reaction of the self-system, the 
existence of an intrapsychic double-bind which the 
patient is producing within himself is hypothesized. 
(German summary) (21 ref) —English abstract, 

6146. Finch, А. J. & Nelson, W. M. (Virginia 
Treatment Ctr for Children, Richmond) Reflection- 
impulsivity and behavioral problems in emotionally 
disturbed boys. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 128(2), 271-274. —To investigate the difference in 
the behavioral problems presented by cognitively impul- 
sive and reflective emotionally disturbed boys, the 
parents of 17 impulsive and 13 reflective males (mean 
age, 11.32 yrs; chosen by scores on the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test) in residential treatment were 
asked to rate their sons’ behavior, Results indicate that in 
Contrast to reflective Ss, impulsives were more likely to 
talk of others blaming them unfairly, threaten to harm 
themselves, hit and bully other “children, and be 


6147. Gamble, Kenneth R. (Gannon Coll) Paranoid 
integration and thought disorder. Journal of Clinical 
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basis of clinical diagnosis, paranoids were found to be 
significantly less thought disordered than nonparanoids. 
—Journal summary. 

6148. Gershon, Elliot S. & Wulff, Z. Jonas. (NIMH, 
Unit on Clinical Psychogenetics, Bethesda, MD) Eryth- 
rocyte soluble catechol-O-methyl transferase activity in 
primary affective disorder: A clinical and genetic study. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 3X(11), 
1351-1356. —Studied erythrocyte catechol-O-methyl 
transferase (COMT) activity in 53 patients with primary 
affective disorders, and 38 normal controls, and in 
selected relatives. (All Ss were from 15 to 70 yrs of age). 
Ss with affective disorders tended to have higher activity 
levels than normals, after correcting for sex differences. 
The COMT activity was positively correlated between 
relatives and was heritable. Within families, elevation of 
COMT activity distinguished healthy relatives from 
probands and ill relatives, Suggesting that COMT 
activity elevation and affective illness do not show 
independent assortment and that COMT activity identi- 
fies genetic vulnerability to affective disorder. (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6149. Giora, Zvi. (Tel Aviv U, Israel) Psychopatholo- 
gy: A cognitive view. New York, NY: Gardner, 1975, 
182 p. —Attempts to integrate the fields of psychopa- 
thology and psychotherapy with the disciplines of 
information processing. Neuroses, schizophrenia, psy- 
chopathy, and the theory of dreams are especially 
considered. It is suggested that in many cases the central 
role in pathogenesis must be assigned to cognition and 
its vicissitudes. 

6150. Gold, Mark S. & Gold, Janice R. (Yale U 
Medical School) Autism and attention: Theoretical 
considerations and a pilot Study using set reaction time. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1975(Win), Vol 
6(2) 68-80. —Presents an attentional reaction-time 
model which proposes that the clinical Syndrome of early 
infantile autism results from a malfunction in basic 
alerting and attentional mechanisms, and that an 
inappropriate cortical assembly results in the analyzing 
of incoming information so that it is perceived inappro- 
priately as non-novel and insignificant. Data are includ- 
ed from a study of 4 7-9 УГ olds who presented in infancy 
the 3 major groups of abnormalities: autism, delayed 
speech and language milestones, and ritualistic behaviors 
and compulsivity. Five retarded MA controls and 10 
normal IQ CA controls were included in the study. The 
reaction-time paradigm used demonstrated that the 
autistic Ss' set reaction-time performance was markedly 
different from both control groups. These preliminary 
data support the concept of deficient attentional mecha- 
nisms and an attentional hypothesis that may explain 
autism’s clinical appearance and natural history. Further 
Studies are called for to evaluate this hypothesis and 
provide more Promising therapy for the autistic child. (51 
ref) — B. Mclean, 


logical investigations in relation to utility in planning. 


Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Apr), Vol 53(4), 
283-297. —Points out that only a few investigations of 
the old-age Population have been carried out, most of 
these in countries in Northern Europe. Nine studies are 
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tion of Ss, statistical concepts, methods of data collec- 
tion, and main results. Seven of the studies gave results 
in the form of prevalence; 2 calculated incidence and 
morbidity risk. Comparison of the results is difficult as 
most of the authors did not intend their investigations for 
mutual comparison. There are many dissimilarities in the 
milieus involved, in the methods used, in the prerequi- 
sites of the interviewers and assessors, and in the 
classification of the results. The investigations presented 
have been used for evaluation of prognosis and planning 
of care for the old-age population. Results often describe 
local conditions and thus can be used for local planning 
but often cannot be used elsewhere except as a rough 
basis for prognosis and planning. It is stressed that future 
investigations must use more standardized methods and 
better correlated descriptions. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6152. Hoaken, P. C. (Queen's U, Hotel Dieu Hosp, 
Kingston, Canada) Jealousy as a symptom of psychiat- 
ric disorder. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 47-51. —Defines 
jealousy as a state of thinking and feeling characterized 
by resentment directed toward another person or area of 
interest. because of known or suspected rivalry in a 
triadic relationship involving an S, an object, and a rival. 
Case examples are provided of Ss presenting with 
problems resulting from jealousy, and the behavior is 
discussed in terms of (a) classification, (b) clinical 
syndromes, (c) etiology, (d) provoking or aggravating 
factors, (e) partners of jealous Ss, (f) assessment tactics, 
and (g) management of the functional disorders. (18 ref) 
— М. Ellison-Pounsel. 

6153. Jonsson, Henrik & Franzén, Góran. Evaluation 
of some factor-analytically derived subclasses of 
schizophrenia. Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 
1976, Vol 16(1), 17 p. —Studied further the stability and 
descriptive usefulness of some factors of schizophrenia. 
The factors were isolated by means of inverted factor 
technique and tentatively evaluated on a 2nd sample of 
persons. In the present study 18 schizophrenic inpatients 
were added to this validation group. Two of the factors 
were found to be appropriate concepts in describing the 
validation cases, but only one was judged to be clinically 
useful. This factor was interpreted as early or nonregres- 
sive schizophrenia. A large majority of the Ss described 
by the factor had a diagnosis of latent schizophrenia 
according to the World Health Organization classifica- 
tion. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6154. Jović, N. (Ctr for the Protection of Mental 
Health, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [On the castration com- 
plex.] (Yugo) Neuropsihijatrija 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 
273-280. —Outlines such basic concepts in psychoana- 
lytic theory as the Oedipus complex, castration anxiety, 
the castration complex, the developmental stages of 
libido and object relationships, and infantile masturba- 
tion, pointing out the wide acceptance in our culture of 
the idea of the Oedipus complex and its ubiquity. These 
topics are illustrated by case material on neurotic 
patients. Attention is given to threats during the oedipal 
phase and to sibling rivalry. The roles of repressed 
aggression, memories, and fantasies are described. The 
manifestation of the castration complex in dreams, both 
censored and partially censored, is particularly consid- 
ered. This complex can be recognized and dealt with by 
various psychotherapeutic techniques, from supportive 
to psychoanalytical. The influence of oedipal bonds in 
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"normal" relationships is illustrated, and attention is 
drawn to the presence of the castration complex in 
symptom formation. — English summary. 

6155. Kerry, R. J. & Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp, 
Sheffield, England) Varieties of depression. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 607-609. 
—Made a factorial study of ratings on 51 depressed 
female patients of Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiat- 
ric Scale items related to depression. Four separate 
depressive factors that involved (a) loss of motivation 
and energy, (b) feelings of depression and hopelessness, 
(c) feelings of guilt and sin, and (d) retarded behavior 
were obtained. Neither the patients age пог the 
endogenous-neurotic distinction appeared to be impor- 
tant. A comparison of results with other factorial studies 
of depression is made. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

6156. Lavoie, Germain; Sabourin, Michel; Ally, Gilles 
& Langlois, Jacques. (Hópital St-Jean-de-Dieu, Service 
de Psychologie, Montréal-Gamelin, Canada) Hypnotiza- 
bility as a function of adaptive regression among 
chronic psychotic patients. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(3), 
238-257. —Administered the Rorschach and the Stan- 
ford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form A (SHSS:A) to 
56 chronic psychotic patients (mainly schizophrenics). 
Verbatim transcriptions of tape-recorded Rorschach 
protocols were scored according to the Holt system R. R. 
Holt et al (1963), which provides an index of adaptive 
regression. Experimental procedures were conducted 
single blind. With 1 exception, all the patients high on 
SHSS:A were among those obtaining a higher adaptive 
regression index, while 50% of those obtaining higher 
adaptive regression index were high on SHSS:A. A 
systematic investigation of ego functions was proposed 
for a better understanding of this asymmetry, although 
the results already gave ostensible positive support to M. 
M. Gill and M. Brennan’s (1959) theory and to the 
theory of ego autonomy. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries) (58 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6157. Lehmann, H. E. Experimental approaches to 
psychogeriatric diagnosis. Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 271-289. —Ap- 
plied 3 categories of psychological tests and a clinical 
rating scale to 46 geriatric patients classified into 4 
subgroups on the basis of degree of geriatric disability. 
Group test scores were highly correlated with degree of 
pathology, but the clinical scale did not differentiate. Six 
regimes of psychotropic drugs were administered for 3- 
mo, and interrelationships of these with test performance 
are reported. (English summary) —D. J. Clair. 

6158. Lewis, Charles N. & McLaughlin, Thomas J. 
(VA Hosp, Bedford, MA) Baseline and feedback EEG 
correlates of interview behavior. Psychophysiology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 302-306. —Assessed the relation- 
ship between percent time alpha under baseline and 
activation conditions for 2 groups of male psychiatric 
inpatients. The baseline conditions involved eyes closed 
and eyes open in the dark, while the activation condition 
involved the presentation of slides contingent upon alpha 
activity in the EEG. The psychiatric sample was divided 
into 2 groups of 11 high and 11 low interview responders, 
based upon their behavior in an open-ended interview. It 
was predicted that (a) the high responders would exhibit 
lower percent time alpha durations under feedback- 
contre activation conditions and (b) the variability of 
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percent time alpha durations would be less under indicators of central dopaminergic activity. The DA 
feedback vs baseline conditions. Results indicate that the hypothesis appears to be functionally correct in that 
high interview response group had lower percent time some, maybe even most, Schizophrenics will have the 
alpha values than the low interview response group equivalent of hyperactivity of DA neurons, although this 
under activation conditions but not under baseline hyperactivity may probably be secondary to some other 
conditions. In addition, the coefficients of variation were basic defect that allows DA activity to be transiently 
consistently lower under feedback compared to baseline increased during periods of increased CNS arousal 
conditions. Results suggest that socially Tesponsive created by excessive environmental demands. (15 p ref) 


patients engage in greater spontaneous, visual attentive- —L. Gorsey. 
ness to the environment than those who are less 6162. Meltzer, Herbert Y. (U Chicago, Pritzker 
responsive. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. School of Medicine) Neuromuscular dysfunction in 


6159. Loro, Bert & Woodward, J. Arthur. (Washington Schizophrenia. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 
U, St Louis) The dependence of Psychiatric diagnosis on 106-135. —Reviews evidence from studies of the 
Erde en сееп Journal of Clinical Psycholo- incidence of various types of neuromuscular dysfunction oA 
ao enidence р, Pour. P eM ше in patients with schizophrenic and affective illnesses and 
results of standard psychological assessment procedures pud n degree газо В шш 
(the WAIS, Rorschach, Bender Gestalt, MMPI, Draw-A- 97% 'unction might ues cun окшы "ге; 
Person Test, а partial Wechsler Memory Scale and a шеек of the validity cm ре PROSpRokt- 
Word association test). А 43% agreement. was found Па8е (СРК) or eno nb ш руун Брока 
between techs dings and psychiatric discharge diagnos- implications for etiological hypotheses of schizophrenia 


es. This suggests that psychological test results are not of ; А 
value in more than half of the cases investigated. Specific 6163. Meltzer, Herbert Y, (U Chicago, Pritzker 


Archives of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 32(11), Teview by R. J. Wyatt et al (1971): MAO in blood 
1357-1361. —Recent research findings indicate that platelets and brains of schizophrenics; the dopamine 


disparate findings in biological studies of patients with 6164. Miller, P. М. & Ingham, J. G. (MRC Unit f ^ 
affective disorders. (89 ref) —Journal abstract. Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, iei Edinburgh 


symptomatology, or a major focus on neuroendocrine but Shown the same trends 
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6165. Müller, C. & Le-Dinh, T. (U Lausanne 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Aging of schizophrenic 
patients as seen through the Rorschach test. Аса 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Маг), Vol 53(3), 
161-167. —Conducted a follow-up study of 11 schizo- 
phrenic males and 19 schizophrenic females (all more 
than 65 yrs of age) to determine the effect of aging on 
schizophrenic patients. Analysis of Ss' Rorschach tests 
showed that the only differences between their responses 
in the 1959 author-conducted study and the present 
study were increases in animal and popular responses in 
old age. These findings are related to the general trends 
of schizophrenic development in senescence. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6166. Nastović, I. (U Belgrade, Neuropsychiatric 
Clinic, Yugoslavia) [Egopsychological aspect of autism.] 
(Yugo) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 255-271. 
—Discusses the phenomenological and psychodynamic 
aspects of autism in the light of L. Szondi and P. 
Federn's "ego-psychology," which sees autism as a 
doubled defensive mechanism, introjection, and projec- 
tion. This “introprojection” leads to the formation of the 
autistic ego-sensitivity and ego-limits, and to the reap- 
pearance of suppressed ego-states. It is manifested 
primarily by seclusion from reality and the relative or 
absolute predominance of the interior life. It is conclud- 
ed that the ego-psychological aspect of autism is of great 
theoretical importance and of even greater practical 
value, because it indicates that the autistic defensive 
mechanism of introprojection is found not only in 
schizophrenic autism but also in neurotic, psychopathic, 
and mentally healthy persons. As E. Bleuer emphasized 
in his monograph on schizophrenia, autism may be 
encountered in persons who are completely healthy 
mentally. Experimental confirmation for this is provided 
by the Szondi test, which can differentiate schizophrenic 
from nonschizophrenic autism. Results of this test, 
however, are fully significant only in the context of other 
clinical findings; like the Rorschach, it should be 
considered only as an auxiliary diagnostic instrument. 
Indications of autism in the Rorschach are described. (48 
ref) — English summary. 

6167. Nunes, E. Portella. [Concerning delirium.] 
(Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 
23(3-4), 347-355. — Discusses diagnostic and therapeutic 
insights to be found in the utterances of delirious 
individuals. A psychoanalytic and existential outlook is 
applied. —D. J. Clair. 

6168. Nystrup, Jørgen. (Aarhus Psychiatric Hosp, Inst 
of Psychiatric Demography, Denmark) A hospital 
population of schizophrenic patients undergoing 
change. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Mar), Vol 
53(3), 211-226. —From a census investigation in 1953 at 
the Aarhus Psychiatric Hospital, 393 schizophrenic 
patients were selected and compared with 282 schizo- 
phrenics from the 1962 census at the hospital. Through 
the hospital records and the central psychiatric register 
in Denmark, the population from 1953 was followed for 
18 yrs, the 1962 population for 9 yrs. At admission it 
appeared that few of the patients had ever married, 
particularly males. The males were also found to belong 
to a lower social group than would have been the case in 
a sample from the general Danish population. In 1962 
more patients had obtained a state disability pension 
before admission than the 1953 population. More than 
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two-thirds of all admitted schizophrenic patients were in 
a psychiatric hospital within 3 mo after onset of illness. 
Around two-thirds were admitted upon the request of. 
relatives. Only 15% of the schizophrenic patients in the 
investigated populations were discharged to their homes. 
22% had died, and 4% were discharged to a nursing 
home. Of the 15% discharged to their homes, about 50% 
were readmitted for some time at a later period. In 1962, 
however, many more patients were discharged after less 
than 2 yrs of hospitalization than was the case for the 
1953 population. The readmission rates increased from 
38% in the 1953 population to 62% in the 1962 
population. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6169. Ornitz, Edward M. & Ritvo, Edward R. (U 
California Medical School, Mental Retardation & Child 
Psychiatry Program, Los Angeles) The syndrome of 
autism: A critical review. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 609-621. —Reviews the clinical 
features and behavioral characteristics of autism; differ- 
ential diagnosis of the syndrome; clinical, neurophysio- 
logical, and biochemical research; and medical manage- 
ment and treatment. It is concluded that autism is a 
behaviorally defined, specific syndrome that is manifest- 
ed at birth or shortly thereafter. Its symptoms are 
expressive of an underlying neuropathophysiological 
process that affects developmental rate; modulation of 
perception; language, cognitive, and intellectual develop- 
ment; and the ability to relate. The long-term prognosis 
is guarded; almost all patients manifest severe sympto- 
matology throughout their lives. Further basic research 
into the neuropathophysiological process underlying the 
syndrome is necessary in developing etiologically specific 
treatment programs. (151 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6170. Park, Clara C. & Shapiro, Leon N. (Cornell U 
Medical Coll) You are not alone: Understanding and 
dealing with mental illness: A guide for patients, 
families, doctors and other professionals. Boston, MA: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1976. viii, 496 p. $15. —Presents 
a guide for patients, families, and members of the 
“people” profession—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teach- 
ers, social workers, police officials, and legislators. 
Mental health professionals are introduced and charac- 
terized, major psychiatric diagnoses and principal types 
of treatment are discussed, and resources for help from 
every sector are described. The law and how it relates to 
the mentally ill, the special problems of children and the 
elderly, and the costs of treatment and types of insurance 
are surveyed. 

6171. Patterson, Terry. (U York, England) Skin 
conductance recovery and pupillometrics in chronic 
schizophrenia. Psychophysiology, 1976(May), Vol 13(3), 
189-195. —Reports that 31 25-58 yr old chronic male 
schizophrenics were heterogeneous with respect to skin 
conductance recovery (SC) when response was made to 
nonsignal tones. Fast SC recovery was related to slow 
pupillary constriction in the light-dark reflex. Converse- 
ly, slow SC recovery was related to fast pupillary 
constriction in the light-dark reflex. The cholinergic 
nature of pupillary constriction and the implications of 
these findings for a generalized cholinergic hypothesis of 
schizophrenia are discussed. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6172. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U California, Irvine) The 
fatal myth of death in the family. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 674-678. —Hypothes- 
izes that the observed pathogenic effects of the death of a 
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parent on a child are the result of the family's culture- 
bound inability to integrate death as a natural part of the 
process of living. The family tries to deal with death by 
the avoidance mechanisms of myth and family mystifica- 
tion; it is this process which is pathogenic rather than the 
experience with death itself. To illustrate this thesis, the 
case history is presented of a 40-yr-old man who was 
fatally affected by the family myth and mystification 
process. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6173. Pipineli-Potamianou, A. (Mental Health Ctr, 
Athens, Greece) The child, vulnerable in the mother's 
desire. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975, Vol 26(4), 
211-218. --Presents clinical material of 2 mothers to 
demonstrate that in some cases it is possible to detect 
very early in the fantasies and/or the psychosomatic 
manifestations of expecting mothers what later will be 
experienced by the infant as the loss of the first object of 
love. This loss, with its deeply destructive consequences 
(in terms of personality development) is one of the 
factors that can possibly sign the entrance to child 
psychosis. Although one can rarely attribute, with 
certainty, the onset of such severe emotional disturb- 
ances to only one factor, the hypothesis can be 
maintained that the desires and wishes of the woman, 
while expecting a baby, play a determining role on the 
fate of child. One should also add that it is not infrequent 
to observe various changes and fluctuations in the 
attitudes of mothers after the child is born. However, the 
material of the cases under discussion still seems to point 
toward a development in which the prebirth way of 
experiencing the child on the part of the mother puts a 
definite and particular sign on the object relations to 
follow, (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6174. Richer, John M. & Coss, R. G. (Smith Hos . 
Henley-on-Thames, England) Gaze aversion in autistic 
and normal children. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1976(Mar), Vol 53(3), 193-210. -~Autistic children rarely 
engage in eye contact, and while observation suggests 
this is due to a specific avoidance of eye contact, some 
experimental studies have challenged this. In the present 
study the effects on 10 autistic (ages, 5-11 yrs) and 9 age- 
and sex-matched normal children of an adult looking at 


not looking at them (both eyes covered) were investigat- 
ed. As expected, autistic children looked more at the 


engage autistic children even in friendly eye contact as 
this provokes more flight behavior, (29 ref) —Journal 


6175. Robinson, S.; Winnik, Н. 7. & Weiss, A. A. 
Obsessive psychosis: Justification for a Separate 
clinical entity. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 39-48, —Reports the 
findings of a follow-up of 36 cases, 14-6| yrs old, 
extending over several years. Obsessive Psychosis is 
described as an illness of long duration characterized by 
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remissions, either spontaneous or induced by treatment, 
when the patients are free from symptoms. Remissions 
may last for months and even for years; however, in the 
majority of cases a relapse may be expected. The ability 
to form obsessive symptoms appears to be the factor 
counteracting the disintegration of personality. As to 
differential diagnosis from schizophrenia, the emotional 
life of patients suffering from obsessive psychosis is not 
shallow, there is no intellectual impairment even in cases 
of long standing, and no hallucinations or loosening of 
associations are observed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6176. Rosengarten, Helen & Friedhoff, Arnold J. (New 
York U Medical School) A review of recent studies of 
the biosynthesis and excretion of hallucinogens formed 
by methylation of neurotransmitters or related sub- 
stances. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 90-105. 
--Reviews recent evidence on the transmethylation 
hypothesis of schizophrenia: that a metabolic aberration 
in a methylating system could lead to the formation of 
hallucinogenic substances resembling mescaline in struc- 
ture or that hallucinogens might also be formed from 
serotonin or tryptamine, compounds that could be 
transformed to bufotenine or dimethyltryptamine 
(DMT), which are present in some psychotomimetic 
agents. Five specific conclusions about enzymes involved 
in the biosynthesis of hallucinogenic substances are 
presented. It is noted that the main problem in current 
research on the transmethylation hypothesis is adequate 
compound identification. The need for both definitive 
assessments of the relationship of endogenous hallucino- 
Bens to the various psychotic states conducted with drug- 
free Ss and longitudinal studies of symptoms and 
chemical parameters is stressed. (4 p ref) —L. Gorsey. 

6177. Sahay, M. & Singh, M. V. (Maulana Azad 
Medical Ctr, New Delhi, India) Time factor as a 
Prognostic indicator on the Bender-Gestalt Test. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 720-722. 

-Computed z-scores from Bender-Gestalt Test (BG) of 
62 psychiatric inpatients and outpatients. Ss were put on 
аспуе treatment, and a psychiatric rating was done to 
evaluate therapeutic recovery after a period of 19-24 mo, 
Ss were grouped into 3 Categories: those with low z- 
scores and good therapeutic recovery, high z-scores and 
poor therapeutic Tecovery, and low z-scores who still 
showed poor response to treatment. Results indicate that 
z-score was a significant Prognostic indicator for schizo- 
phrenics, affective psychotics, organic Psychotics, and 
those suffering from anxiety and conversion reactions, 
but not for obsessive compulsive neurotics. Time taken 
for BG reproductions proved to be an important 
Prognostic indicator, as Ss who did not respond 
satisfactorily to the treatment took significantly more 
time than those who responded well. Hence, time taken 
by patients for BG reproductions needs to be considered 
when predictions are made with regard to therapeutic 
outcome. Journal summary. 

6178. Schaller, J. P. [Melancholia and depression.] 
(Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 1975(Aug), Vol 
4(8), 997-1005. — Presents the views of physicians and 
theologians since ancient times on the causes, character- 
istics, and treatment of melancholia. The beliefs of 
Thomas Aquinas, Therese of Avilia, and the Vatican 
concerning melancholia are described in detail. 

6179. Strain, Phillip S. & Cooke, Thomas P. (Ameri- 
can U) An observational investigation of two elementa- 
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ry-age autistic children during free-play. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 82-91. —Used 2 
observational systems (Social Interaction and Behavior 
Repertoire) to measure the behavior patterns of 2 autistic 
children (1 male and 1 female, 9 and 8 yrs old) and their 
classroom peers during a free-play period. Results 
obtained from the total Behavior Repertoire system 
indicate that the Ss spent the majority of the frec-play 
period manipulating various toys and objects. Data 
obtained from the Social Interaction system revealed 
that Ss’ encounters with peers typically were negative. 
Additionally, Ss were observed to respond more fre- 
quently to vocal-verbal social behavior by peers, than 
they were to motor-gestural responses. The observational 
methodology employed and the results obtained are 
discussed in terms of their significance for the clinical 
treatment of autistic behavior, and the evaluation of such 
treatment. (19 ref) Journal abstract. 

6180. Sundsvold, Marit. (Dikemark Sykchus, Solberg, 
Norway) Muscular tension and psychopathology: А 
comparison of four psychopathological groups by 
general physiotherapeutic examination of muscular 
tension. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975, Vol 
26(4) 219 228. Collected data from 136 patients from 
1968 to 1970 to investipate the relatinship between 
muscular tension and psychopathology. Ss were divided 
into 4 groups and were examined by general physiothera- 
peutic muscle tension examination. Groups 1 and 2 
consisted of psychotic and neurotic patients, respective- 
ly. Both groups were psychiatric inpatients. Groups 3 
апа 4 were ambulant and patients at a physical institute 
and healthy controls, respectively. Each group was 
examined under 5 different, independent clinical muscle 
tension investigations: (a) examination of posture when 
standing and lying supine; (b) examination of respiration 
standing and lying supine; (c) examination of resistance 
to passive movements; (d) examination of muscle 
elasticity on palpation, and (e) examination of the 
patients reaction to the palpation. Altogether 47 varia- 
bles were investigated, and of these 34 gave results which 
were statistically significant. Results confirm that there is 
a systematic connection between muscle tension and 
psychic conditions and that physiotherapeutic muscle 
tension investigation can contribute to diagnosing the 
degree of psychopathology and could be an aid in the 
selection of treatment. It is of interest to find out whether 
there is a connection between tension of the skeletal 
muscles on the one side and psychopathology on the 
other. A possible connection between the 2 might open 
the door for a comprehensive understanding of somatical 
and psychological illnesses, and offer the possibility for a 
more concise and direct treatment. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6181. Tellenbach, H. [Depression: A general example 
of an endogenous psychosis.] (Span) Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 233-249. —Pres- 
ents observations of psychotic depressions, with special 
attention to a subset of these which are seen as being 
endogenous, and which are termed “melancholia.” 
Aspects of treatment are summarized. —D. J. СІ lair. 

6182. Torrey, E. Fuller & Peterson, Michael R. 
(NIMH, Rockville, MD) The viral hypothesis of 
schizophrenia. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 
136-146. —Discusses recent developments in virology 
which have led to the hypothesis that some persons who 
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are labeled as schizophrenic have a chronic brain 
disease, possibly acquired in utero or during early 
infancy, whose cause might be a viral agent. Evidence for 
the hypothesis in the clinical, epidemiological, and 
laboratory spheres is also presented. (3 p ref) 

6183. Wadeson, Harriet & Carpenter, William T. A 
comparative study of art expression of schizophrenic, 
unipolar depressive, and bipolar manic-depressive 
patients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1976(May), Vol 162(5), 334-344. —Studied art pro- 
ductions of 104 inpatients (ages 18-60 yrs) with affective 
psychoses and 62 inpatients with acute schizophrenia. 
Comparisons across diagnostic groups provided little 
support for existing pipe considerable within- 
diagnostic group variability and between-group overlap 
was seen. There were, nonetheless, some trends in the 
hypothesized directions, but these disappeared when 
comparisons were made on a subsample of age-matched 
patients. Discrepancies between this research and expec- 
tations based on the literature are discussed. Although 
pictorial characteristics were not closely associated with 
diagnosis, individual patient's art productions, and their 
associations to the pictures, are of great value in arriving 
at a dynamic understanding of the patient, regardless of 
diagnosis. (26 ref) - Journal abstract. 

6184. Wyatt, Richard J. & Murphy, Dennis L. (NIMH, 
St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, DC) Low platelet 
monoamine oxidase activity and schizophrenia. Schi- 
zophrema Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 77-89. — Discusses the 
implications of the recent finding that blood platelet 
MAO activity is low in some schizophrenic patients, 
focusing on methodological artifacts that have hindered 
the investipation of biological factors in psychiatric 
disorders. Data gathered by the present authors in a 
study of acute and chronic schizophrenics and normal 
volunteers are presented, and findings related to age and 
sex, drug effects, hormones, and comparisons of acute 
and chronic patients are examined. Platelet MAO 
activity has been reported from 4 laboratories to be low 
in schizophrenics, but 2 laboratories have not found this 
difference. Besides the issue of assay reliability, a more 
serious question about the meaning of the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia must be answered, especially since differ- 
ences have been reported between acute and chronic 
schizophrenics. Further research to ics are suggested, 
including the applicability of the AO concept to the 
dopamine and transmethylation (i.e., the formation of a 
ЖОКЕ methylated indoleamine) hypotheses of 
schizophrenia. (32 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
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6185. Barr, Ron & Blaszczynski, Alex. (U New South 
Wales, Australia) Autonomic responses of transsexual 
and homosexual males to erotic film sequences. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 5(3) 
211-222. —Studied penile volume and GSRs to nude 
female and male film sequences in 40 transsexual 
patients (mean age, 26.1 yrs), 44 patients (mean age, 29.0 
yrs) requesting treatment for homosexual impulses, and 
60 heterosexual students (mean age, 19.4 yrs). Student 
controls and homosexuals showed significantly greater 
GSRs to the preferred than to the nonpreferred sex. 
Transsexuals tended to show larger GSRs to females 
than did male homosexuals. No strong relationships were 
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found between penile volume and GSRs to the preferred 
sex. It is concluded that transsexual patients differ 
significantly from homosexual patients in autonomic 
responsivity, and this finding may have diagnostic 
usefulness. - -Journal abstract. 

6186. Beck, Aaron T.; Weissman, Arlene & Kovacs, 
Maria. (U Pennsylvania) Alcoholism, hopelessness and 
suicidal behavior. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1976(Jan), Vol 37(1), 66-77. -Administered the Suicidal 
Intent Scale, the Beck Depression Inventory, and the 
Beck Hopelessness Scale to 126 alcoholic and 252 
nonalcoholic suicide attempters. Results of Tegression 
analyses indicate that the major source of variance of 
suicidal intent is hopelessness and not depression, 
regardless of alcoholic or nonalcoholic status. Use of 
alcohol was significantly negatively correlated with 
suicidal intent. There were no significant sex differences. 
(44 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

6187. Brod, Thomas M. Alcoholism as a mental 
health problem of native Americans: A review of the 
literature. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1975(Nov), Vol 
32(11), 1385-1391. А review of the literature indicates 
that alcoholism among North American Indians and 
Eskimos is generally considered a major public health 
and community mental health problem, and increasingly 
So. All too often alcoholism and alcoholic (and the simple 
avoidance of these terms) are used indiscriminantly. A 
major consideration is the extent to which the heavy 
drinking common among Indian men corresponds to 
“alcoholism” in the dominant culture. Considerations of 
cultural stresses (deculturative and acculturative) and 
cultural intoxication-permitting factors are essential in 
any dynamic formulation of Native Americans’ problem 
drinking. A crucial individual motive is that drunkenness 
can provide short-cut gratification by providing fantasy 
solutions to culture-bound problems. (58 ref) — Journal 
abstract, 

6188. Calicchia, John P. & Barresi, Robert M. (New 
York Inst of Technology) Alcoholism 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 

. —Administered D. 
Alienation Scale to comparable samples of 70 alcoholic 


lessness, and normlessness), Furthermore, the 
specific alienation Teported by alcoholics, but not by 


of both the etiology and treatment of 
alcoholism. —Journal abstract. 

Nelson & Moreines, 
Hosp, Boston, MA) Some analyses of the 
Korsakoff patients. 
Brain & Language, 1974(Apr), Vol 1(2), 141-150. —ExpI 
employed D. D. Wickens's (1970) release from proactive 
interference (PI) technique with 6 male alcoholic 
Korsakoff patients and 6 male alcoholic controls; the 
procedure allows an assessment of an S's ability to 
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encode verbal information on the basis of its semantic 
Properties. It was discovered that on tasks involving only 
a rudimentary verbal analysis, such as the ability to 
discriminate letters from numbers, the Korsakoff pa- 
tients demonstrated a normal release from PI. However, 
on tasks that required a more sophisticated level of 
semantic encoding, such as those based on taxonomic 
class inclusion, the patients failed to show release from 
PI. Exp II employed M. I. Posner and R. F. Mitchell's 
(1970) reaction time technique with 9 additional Korsa- 
koff patients and 10 controls. This method assesses an S's 
ability to encode the physical and nominal properties of 
simple verbal materials (letters). Results of this study 
showed that Korsakoff patients were impaired on even 
these rudimentary encoding tasks. It is Proposed that 
Korsakoff patients’ semantic encoding deficit might stem 
from an initial impairment in the speed at which physical 
and nominal properties of verbal information are 
analyzed. —Journal abstract, 

; Arnold & 
Wilkerson, Dennis. (Texas A&M U) The effectiveness of 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test to differentiate 
an inmate sample. Journal 


among the Ss according to race, t 
offense, and first offender or Tecidivist classification. The 
Tesulting scores were analyzed by a 


views and compares social control and social learning 
models of delinquent behavior, i 
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draw the pictures. Results show that (a) the self was 
drawn larger than the victim, which was the smallest of 
the drawings; (b) there were no differences between the 
height of the self and murderer drawings or between self 
and victim’s parent drawings; (c) the self was most often 
drawn as a female; (d) more of the victim drawings were 
of indeterminate sex than any other drawing; and (e) the 
parent was most often drawn as a female and the 
murderer as a male. Data also suggest that the role of 
victim produced anxiety, since when this was the Ist 
figure drawn, it was smaller than the victim drawings of 
the other groups. Comparisons of these data with those 
from similar studies using college students and male 
alcoholics are discussed. (20 ref) -/. Gorsey. 

6193. Donovan, Dennis M.; Smyth, Larry; Paige, 
Albert B. & O'Leary, Michael R. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) 
Relationships among locus of control, self-concept, and 
anxiety. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
31(4), 682-684. Administered Rotter's Internal-Exter- 
nal Control Scale, the Activity Preference Questionnaire 
(APQ), the Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS), and the 
Tennessee Self Concept scale (ISCS) to 60 male 
alcoholic inpatients. Ss defined as having an external 
locus of control appeared significantly more anxious 
than internal Ss on the MAS; however, no differences 
were found between groups on the APQ or TSCS scales. 
The self-report (MAS) and nonobtrusive (APQ) meas- 
ures of anxiety were not correlated significantly. A 
differential pattern of correlations was found between 
the MAS and APQ and TCSC subscale scores. The 
obtained correlations support the contention that the 
MAS may measure more accurately a dimension of 
neuroticism and/or negative self-concept rather than 
anxiety. Further research appears necessary to investi- 
gate the internal consistency and dimensionality of the 
MAS. —Journal summary. 

6194. Frankel, Fred & Simmons, James Q. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Self-injurious behavior in 
schizophrenic and retarded children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 512-522. 
—Self-injurious behavior is a problem with some 
children who are primarily nonverbal and low-function- 
ing. This behavior has resulted in management difficul- 
ties far out of proportion to its incidence. In the present 
paper, possible operant and respondent paradigms 
instrumental in the acquisition and maintenance of 
several different topographies of self-injurious behavior 
are examined. Support for these paradigms is gathered 
from existing epidemiological literature dealing with 
humans and primates and from the literature concerned 
with treatment of self-injurious behavior. Immediate 
outcome and results of subsequent follow-up are present- 
ed as a function of type of intervention, the nature of 
positive reinforcement utilized, and the topography of 
the self-injurious response involved. (60 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6195. Galanter, Marc. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) The “intoxication state of 
сопѕсіоиѕпеѕѕ:” A model for alcohol and drug abuse. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 
635-640. —Describes a model of intoxicant use based on 
altered states of consciousness, and reviews research on 
marihuana to illustrate the utility of this model, which is 
derived from both introspective reports and observed 
data. The relationship of social behavior and cognitive 
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functioning to the “intoxication state of consciousness” 
is discussed. This state of consciousness may have an 
adaptive value in engendering and stabilizing social 
cohesion. Possible treatment implications include cogni- 
tive labeling of cues that precipitate episodes of abuse, 
training for moderated drug use while patients are 
intoxicated, and providing abusers with altered con- 
sciousness through other means, such as meditation. (71 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6196. Giordano, Peggy C. (Bowling Green State U) 
The sense of injustice? An analysis of juveniles’ 
reactions to the justice system. Criminology: Ап 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(May), Vol 14(1), 93-112. 
—Analyzes 3 juvenile justice organizations—the police, 
juvenile probation, and juvenile court—from the view- 
point of the clients of the justice system. While much of 
the delinquency literature, particularly D. Matza’s (1964) 
notion of the sense of injustice, suggests a negative 
response by youths who have been in contact with the 
system, the present research found that youths with 
greater system contact actually expressed more positive 
attitudes toward probation officers and court judges than 
did their less experienced counterparts. Ss were 119 
14-18 yr olds with varying levels of contact with the 
juvenile justice organizations listed and a similar number 
of nonclient 14-15 yr olds. At the same time, a negative 
correlation was found between experience in the system 
and youths’ evaluations of these agencies in terms of 
their effectiveness in peforming important agency tasks. 
(18 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6197. Goodman, Jerome D. (Columbia U Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The behavior of hypersexual 
delinquent girls. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 662 -668. --Presents case reports 
of 7 14-17 yr old girls with histories of hypersexual 
behavior associated with delinquency, а, ressive behav- 
ior, and hypomania. Six of the girls had been exposed to 
virilizing hormones in utero or in childhood. Most of 
them were hirsute, tended toward mesomorphic build, 
and had been young at menarche. It is postulated that 
exposure to virilizing hormones can result in the kind of 
hypersexuality and delinquent behavior observed in the 
sample. The need for adequate medical attention to this 
type of patient is pointed out. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6198. Griffiths, Roland R.; Bigelow, George E. & 
Liebson, Ira. (Johns Hopkins U School of Medicine) 
Facilitation of human tobacco self-administration by 
ethanol: A behavioral analysis. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 25(3), 279-292. 
—Studied the effect of ethanol on the cigarette smoking 
of 17 alcoholics in 7 experiments. During daily 6-hr 
sessions, cigarettes were obtained either by request to the 
ward staff or by operation of a lever (FR 5 or 10). Ina 
mixed sequence across days, sessions involved ingestion 
of either vehicle (orange juice) alone or vehicle plus 
ethanol (133.7 g). During ethanol sessions, the rate of 
cigarette smoking increased from 26 to 117% of vehicle 
levels. A series of control studies eliminated a number of 
potential behavioral mechanisms for the observed effect 
and indicated that the ethanol-induced increase in 
cigarette smoking occurred under a variety of experimen- 
tal conditions: (a) when smoking could not occur 
concurrently with ethanol or vehicle consumption; (b) 
when Ss were not allowed to socialize; (c) when ingestion 
of ethanol or vehicle was scheduled for a number of 
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consecutive days; and (d) when various doses of ethanol 
were administered under blind conditions. In control 
experiments, weighing unsmoked tobacco and counting 
the number of puffs per cigarette indicated the effect was 
not due to smoking less of each cigarette. The effect was 
not limited to the experimental sessions alone, since total 
daily smoking was higher on ethanol days than vehicle 
days. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6199. Hankoff, Leon D. & Einsidler, Bernice. Drug 
abuse among suicide attempters. International Journal 
of Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1976, 
Vol 20(1), 26-32. —Compared 33 drug abusers and 108 
nonusers who had made suicidal attempts. Data were 
gathered from patients and relatives seen during a 2-yr 
period in the emergency room or outpatient clinic of a 
community general hospital following the attempts. The 
drug abusers were younger, more often in active 
treatment, and had made significantly more suicidal 
attempts. Case summaries of an abuser and a nonabuser 
are presented. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal summary. 

6200. Harris, Anthony R. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Race, commitment to deviance, and spoiled identity. 
American Sociological Review, 
432-442. —Questionnaire data generated by 234 Black 
and White inmates (age, about 22 yrs) in 1971 challenge 
the assumption, widely held within the labeling perspec- 
tive, that “spoiled identity” is a necessary, socially 
invariant outcome of deviant commitment and self- 
definition. Findings reveal that while for Whites “crimi- 
nal” self-typing is significantly related to the spoiling of 
identity, as operationalized by a series of measures of 
psychological well-being, for Blacks the relationship 
between such lyping and identity spoiling is not 
significant. Even Stronger cross-race interaction is 
observed on a related aspect of identity: while for Whites 
instrumental commitment to criminal choice is also 


stratification, and mobility. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 
Fritz A; Herjanic, Marijan & 
Vanderpearl, Robert H. (U Iowa Medical Coll) Forensic 
psychiatry: Diagnosis and criminal responsibility. Jour- 
nal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 
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between psychiatric diagnosis and types of criminal 
activity was found. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6202. Henn, Fritz A.; Herjanic, Marijan & 
Vanderpearl, Robert H. (U Iowa, State Psychopathic 
Hosp) Forensic psychiatry: Profiles of two types of sex 
offenders. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 133(6), 694-696. —Examined records of 239 individ- 
uals charged with sexual offenses and referred by the 
courts to a forensic service. Defendants charged with 
Tape were typically under 30 with histories of antisocial 
behavior that included other types of violence. Major 
mental illness was rare in this group. Child molesters 
were of no particular age, usually had no history of 
violent behavior, and had a low incidence of psychosis. 
The most common secondary diagnosis in both groups 
was alcohol or drug abuse. —Journal abstract, 

6203. Holland, Terrill R. & Holt, Norman. (California 
Inst for Men, Chino) Prisoner intellectual and personal- 
ity correlates of offense Severity and recidivism proba- 
bility. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 
31(4), 667-672. —Performed multiple Tegression analyses 
relating the severity of offense and probability of 
recidivism of 295 prison inmates to their performance on 
the MMPI and the Army General Classification Test 


ed with recidivism probability and the non-recidivism- 
related component of the Offense Severity variable. 
Implications for future Tesearch are discussed. (30 ref) 


6204. Jarvis, George K.; Ferrence, Roberta С.; 
Johnson, Е. Gordon & Whitehead, Paul C. (U Alberta, 


6205. Kaij, Lennart & Dock, Jan. (U Lund, Psykiatris- 
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5th decade of life was 43%, approximately 3 times that of 
the general male population, and even higher than the 
equivalent rate in brothers of alcoholics. This result is 
incompatible with an assumption of a recessive gene 
being involved in the occurrence of alcoholism, although 
it fits with the assumption of a dominant gene. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6206. Kaplan, Eugene H. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Recidivism, crime, and delinquency: A psy- 
choanalyst’s perspective. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1976(Sep), Vol 4(1), 61-104. —A comprehensive review 
of recidivism shows that sociological and simplistic 
psychological theories of crime and delinquency fail to 
explain variation in individual outcome under similar 
social conditions. It seems that severely deprived and 
traumatized children from disorganized multiproblem 
families commonly develop ego pathology typical of the 
borderline disorders and contribute disproportionately to 
the numbers of recidivist delinquents. In a classification 
of adult criminal behavior based on the nature and 
severity of disturbances in the 3 mental agencies (id, ego, 
and superego), it was found that the less the ego 
pathology, the more criminal behavior could be attribut- 
ed to disturbances of superego development. —Journal 
abstract. 

6207. Kaplan, Howard B. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, 
Houston, TX) Self-attitudes and deviant response. 
Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 788-801. —Tested 
the hypothesis that antecedent negative self-attitudes 
significantly increase the probability of subsequent 
deviant responses among Ss who have not already 
adopted deviant response patterns. Data were obtained 
from a longitudinal study of 4,694 junior high school 
students who were present at 2 questionnaire administra- 
tions separated by a 1-уг interval. Analysis of self- 
attitudes measured by a 7-item self-derogation scale and 
deviant behavior indicated by self-reports of 22 acts 
supported the hypothesis; among Ss who denied per- 
forming the act during a period prior to the Ist testing, 
for each 22 deviant acts, Ss who at the Ist testing were 
low in self-derogation (relative to those who were 
medium and high) were significantly less likely at the 
time of the 2nd testing to indicate performance of the 
deviant act during the intervening year. Deviant respon- 
ses may be adopted in the service of the self-esteem 
motive as an alternative to intrinsically disvalued norms 
associated with prior development of self-rejecting 
attitudes. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6208. Kaplan, Howard B. (Baylor Medical Coll) Self- 
attitude change and deviant behavior. Social Psychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 59-67. —For each of 22 essentially 
uncorrelated deviant acts the following hypothesis was 
tested: Among persons who report not having performed 
the act during a period prior to the Ist testing, regardless 
of initial level of self-derogation, individuals who report 
(a year later) at the 2nd testing having performed the 
deviant act during the intervening year will have 
manifested significantly greater increases in self-rejecting 
attitudes over the same-period than persons who report 
not having performed the act. Data were obtained in a 
longitudinal study of 4,694 junior high school students 
who responded to.questionnaires at the Ist 2 testings. 
Self-àttitudes were measured by scores on a self-deroga- 
tion scale, and deviant behaviors were indicated by self- 
reports. The change score comparisons between persons 
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who reported and did not report deviant responses at the 
later time were made separately for persons with initially 
low, medium, and high self-derogation scores, respective- 
ly. The comparisons were in the hypothesized direction 
in all 66 (22 deviant acts by initial self-derogation levels) 
instances. In 58 instances the results are significant. The 
strong support for the hypothesized association between 
deviant responses and increases in self-rejection is 
interpreted as congruent with the position that the 
genesis of negative self-attitudes is a common influence 
in the adoption of deviant responses in general. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6209. Kearns, John W. (Kent State U) Personality 
characteristics of diagnosed alcoholics: A theory of 
classification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3020-3021. 

6210. Lorefice, Laurence; Steer, Robert A.; Fine, Eric 
W. & Schut, Jacob. Personality traits and moods of 
alcoholics and heroin addicts. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 687-689. —Administered 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Form A) and the 
Profile of Mood States to 50 Black males, 25 alcoholics, 
and 25 addicts. Only the Neuroticism-Stability scale 
scores were significantly different: The alcoholics were 
more neurotic than the narcotic addicts. —Journal 
summary. 

6211. McPheters, Lee R. (Florida Atlantic U) 
Criminal behavior and the gains from crime. Criminolo- 
gy: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(May), Vol 14(1), 
137-152. —Tested the empirical relation between crimi- 
nal behavior and the gains from crime. A “supply of 
offenses” model similar to that of G. S. Becker (1968) is 
statistically analyzed using crime data, comparing 
robbery rate to the independent variables (average real 
gain, probability of arrest, and probability of conviction). 
Results suggest that decreases in gains from crime may 
have led to increases in the number of crimes, because 
criminals were attempting to achieve some target level of 
revenue. An alternative hypothesis also is discussed, in 
which reduced “cost” of crime to criminals may be luring 
marginal criminals into criminal activities. Implications 
for crime control programs are discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6212. Miller, William R. (U New Mexico) Alcoholism 
scales and objective assessment methods: A review. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 649-674. 
—Reviews research attempting to differentiate alcoholics 
from other groups, with special attention given to the 
validity of available diagnostic instruments. The review 
is divided into sections on special alcoholism scales, 
personality measures, physiological variables, behavioral 
assessment techniques, and longitudinal research. No 
single method has been found to be completely satisfac- 
tory for diagnosis, and the use of multimodal assessment 
is encouraged. Differential assessment is presented as an 
alternative to the binary nosology of alcoholic vs 
nonalcoholic. (51⁄4 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

6213. Obitz, Frederick W. & Swanson, Mary K. (VA 
Hosp, Phoenix, AZ) Control orientation in women 
alcoholics. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1976(May), Vol 
37(5), 694-697. —Administered Rotter’s Internal-Exter- 
nal (I-E) Control Scale and a specially designed Locus of 
Drinking Control Scale to 50 women alcoholics and 40 
women social drinkers. On both tests the women 
alcoholics were significantly more external in control 
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orientation than the social drinkers. These results are in 
contrast with those of previous studies of male alcohol- 
ics, who have consistently been found to score toward 
the internal end of the I-E continuum, Possible explana- 
tions for the discrepancy are offered. —Journal summary. 
6214. Pope, Whitney. (Indiana U) Concepts and 
explanatory structure in Durkheim's theory of suicide. 
British Journal of Sociology, 1975(Dec), Vol 26(4), 
417-434. —Discusses E. Durkheim’s attempt to derive а 
sociological explanation of variations in suicide rates, 
which he related to 2 independent variables, integration 
and regulation. Critiques of Durkheim's formulation 
have reflected difficulty in specifying the distinction 
between integration. and regulation. After examining 
Durkheim's theoretical and empirical work, it is conclud- 
ed that there is no valid sociological distinction between 
them. (2 p ref) —R. P. Abeles. 

6215. Savells, Jerald & Bowen, Bonnie. (Wright State 

U) Suicide: Value changes and current trends. Kansas 
Journal of Sociology, 1975(Spr), Vol 11(1), 53-68. 
— Discusses suicide in terms of the influence of the social 
environment on the potential suicide. In modern socie- 
ties, rapid change toward greater complexity weakens 
cohesiveness and continuity; values change and guides 
to behavior are lost. In contemporary American society, 
which is urbanized, industrialized, highly institutional- 
ized, and affluent, the rate of Officially recorded 
suicides/ 100,000 population shows little change in the 2 
decades 1950-1970. There is considerable variation by 
age group and among other subgroups of the population. 
Studies are cited which indicate that the suicide rate is 
lowest among those who are marginal to our technologi- 
cal society, and highest among groups who participate 
most directly (e.g., intellectuals and Scientists) in technol- 
ogy and the impending future. The “morality” of suicide 
has varied from Society to society and from era to era. At 
present, acceptance of the suicidal act appears to be on 
the increase, giving another example of how technology 
has transformed not only our culture but ourselves, (3 % 
p ref) —/. Davis. 

6216. Silberman, Matthew. (Bucknell U) Toward a 
theory of criminal deterrence. American Sociological 
Review, 1965(Jun), Vol 41(3), 442-461. —Examined 
theoretical and empirical literature to identify factors 
associated with the deterrence of criminal behavior, and 
contributed to the development of an integrated, 
axiomatic theory of criminal deterrence. Questionnaires 
including a self-report crime inventory and a criminal 
involvement index were administered to 174 undergradu- 
ates. Employing a complex correlational analysis and 
multivariate analysis of variance, the existence and 
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6218. Zimering, Stanley & Calhoun, James F. (State U 
New York, Stony Brook) Is there an alcoholic personali- 
ty? Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(2), 97-103. 
—Given the high rate of alcoholism in the US, the 
question is pursued regarding the existence of а personal- 
ity type in which the individual is predisposed to 
alcoholism. Following a brief description of the alcoholic 
personality, 3 theoretical models (learning theory, E. M. 
Jellinek's theory of physical addiction, and personality 
trait theory) are examined. Based on these models, it is 
concluded that the alcoholic personality may be one 
characterized by certain predisposing traits that may be 
"triggered" by specific environmental Stresses. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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6219. Anderson, David O. Pruning the fuzziness and 
flab from learning disabilities research. Journal o, 
Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2, 157-16i. 
— Discusses the problems of labeling and classification 
procedures in the field of learning disabilities (LD), 
noting S. A. Cohen's (see PA, Vol 36:Issue 4) proposal 
that all шло labels be eliminated. The helpful 
aspects of labels are outlined, noting that their complete 
elimination is neither theoretically nor practically possi- 
ble. The question is seen as not whether LD practitioners 
should classify and/or label, but rather, how best to do 
so. The use of conceptually distinct categories of LD 
clients and more analyses of variance in LD research 
designs are advocated as possible solutions to the 
difficulties in the LD field discussed by Cohen. (35 ref) 
—.L. Gorsey. 

6220. Brassell, William R. & Dunst, Carl J. (Western 
Carolina Ctr Infants’ Program, Morganton, NC) Com- 
parison of two procedures for fostering the develop- 
ment of the object construct. American. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 523-528. — To 
determine the ‘extent to Which training can affect 
acquisition and retention of the object construct, 21 


529-534. —Тһе ability of educable mentally retarded 
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acquisition and retention of the mediational strategy. 
The pedagogical implications of the study are discussed. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6222. Bush, Wilma J. & Waugh, Kenneth W. (West 
Texas State U) Diagnosing learning disabilities. (2nd 
ed). Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. x, 357 p. 
$10.95. —Presents a guide for all types of professionals 
who work with learning-disabled children, focusing on 
the behavioral identification of the major learning 
disorders, methods of making diagnoses for remediation, 
ways of improving communications between consultants 
and teachers, and how to use case study material to make 
the teaching-learning process more meaningful. (6 p ref) 

6223. Cohen S. Alan. (State U New York Learning & 
Developmental Disabilities Inst) The last word. Journal 
of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 167-170. 
—Responds to 5 separate criticisms of the author's 
article on misconceptions and inadequacies in learning 
disability (LD) research. The usefulness of rigorous 
behavioral experimental strategies in helping to solve 
some of the methodological problems in recent LD 
investigations is reiterated. 

6224. Cohen, S. Alan. (State U New York Learning & 
Development Disabilities Inst) The fuzziness and the 
flab: Some solutions to research problems in learning 
disabilities. Journal of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 
10(2), 129-136. —Argues that the use of etiological labels 
by various learning disability (LD) subprofessions 
supersedes the needs of underachieving children and that 
to correct this situation, emphasis should be redirected 
toward the use of specific behavioral strategies. Miscon- 
ceptions about the use and purpose of experimental 
designs in LD research are also examined, noting that 
"real" science defines a phenomenon and then labels it, 
while LD practitioners "inherit" a set of labels which 
they must apply to a variety of situations. The need for 
professionals to concentrate on limited behavioral 
analyses in defining a population and to focus on 
manipulating stimulus-feedback conditions instead of 
etiological labels is discussed, along with problems with 
the use of correlational experimental strategies in LD 
research. Eight rules that should be considered when 
conducting studies in specific LD areas are presented. 
These suggestions should help to eliminate some of the 
conceptual confusion that currently exists within the 
field of LD treatment and research. —L. Gorsey. 

6225, Drozda, Donald С. Scientific research: An aid, 
not a cure, for the malaise that currently characterizes 
LD practice and research. Journal of Special Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 141-148. —Argues that in S. A. 
Cohen's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 4) analysis of conceptual 
difficulties in learning disability (LD) research, his 
reliance on behavioral strategies as a solution for some 
current methodological problems leads to an oversimpli- 
fication of a complex situation. Cohen's use of the terms 
“etiological labels" and "experimental design" is also 
questioned, although his stand against ex post facto 
correlational research strategies is considered to be a 
valuable constructive criticism of current LD investiga- 
tions. It is noted, however, that Cohen's arguments 
would be more substantive if the LD field was a more 
clearly defined area. Some additional qualifications are 
suggested for Cohen's 8 rules for improving the quality of 
LD research. It is concluded that although Cohen's 
analysis of the fuzzy state of affairs which currently 
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exists in LD research is valid, his solutions are often risky 
and excessively restrictive; the basic criteria for research 
design selection and application in special education 
should still center on whether a preexperimental or a 
quasi-experimental design is worth using if a standard 
experimental methodology is not possible. —L. Gorsey. 

6226. Edgerton, Robert B. & Bercovici, Sylvia M. (U 
California Medical School, Los Angeles) The cloak of 
competence: Years later. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 485-497. —Examined 
the lives of 30 mentally retarded adults who participated 
in R. Edgerton's 1967 study to determine the effect of the 
passage of 12-14 yrs on their community adaptation. 
The life circumstances of many of these persons had 
improved, but predictions of the direction and nature of 
community adjustment in a number of cases proved to 
be inaccurate. The issue of diversity in these cases and 
factors which make prediction problematic, such as 
environmental variables (as opposed to personal ones) 
and the effects of time on individual adaptation are 
discussed. Caution is suggested in looking at short-term 
adaptation without considering these factors. The impor- 
tance of recognizing the individual's own definition of 
success is also stressed. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6227. Elkins, John. (U Queensland, Fred & Eleanor 
Schonell Educational Research Ctr, Brisbane, Australia) 
Learning disability research: Structured reactions to 
random thoughts about a fuzzy subject. Journal of 
Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 149-155. 
— Based on the view that S. A. Cohen's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 4) paper presents a valuable argument about 
misconceptions in learning disability (LD) research, 
although obscured by rhetoric and complicated reason- 
ing, the present author attempts to clarify Cohen's 
conclusion that there should be a shift in LD research 
from the use of ex post facto research designs to ones 
based on standard experimental methodologies. An 
analysis of several major LD research problems (e.g. 
inconsistent and inconclusive results, conceptual inade- 
quacies, and constructs vs behaviors) is also presented, 
emphasizing the view that previous LD research is not as 
invalid as Cohen suggests. (29 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

6228. Filler, John W. & Bricker, William A. Teaching 
styles of mothers and the match-to-sample 
performance of their retarded preschool-age children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 
80(5), 504-511. —21 mothers and their preschool-age 
retarded children (mean IQ, 59.2) were observed during 
3 structured teaching sessions. Each session was rated for 
various forms of maternal preresponse and postresponse 
activity as well as performance of the children. Results 
indicate that the most frequent forms of maternal 
behavior were preresponse verbal directions and instruc- 
tions; however, the best predictor of children’s correct 
performance was postresponse positive feedback. Pat- 
terns of intercorrelations among maternal measures were 
generally consistent with those reported by R. D. Hess 
and V. C. Shipman (see PA, Vol 40:4069) The 
hypothesis is advanced that maternal postresponse 
feedback may occur as the result of correct responding 
which, in turn, is more directly affected by other aspects 
of teaching style. —Journal abstract. a 

6229. Finucci, Joan M. (Johns Hopkins U) Family 
patterns and genetic analysis of specific reading 
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disability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3514. 

6230. Guminski, Margaret M. & Ross, Leonard E. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Retardate trace classical condi- 
tioning with pure tone and speech sound CSs. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 199-201. 
— Compared retardate trace conditioning performance 
With a 200-msec trace CS and a 450-msec CS-offset- 
UCS-onset interval under pure-tone (slow and fast rise- 
time) and speech sound (a synthesized voiced stop 
consonant-vowel) conditions. Ss were 48 undergraduates 
and 24 severely and profoundly retarded residents of a 
training school (CA, 15-24 yrs). There was no effect of. 
type of CS, but the retardates showed a bimodal 
performance distribution atypical for single-cue condi- 
tioning. Additional data collected under the same CS 
and interstimulus interval conditions with normal Ss 
demonstrated an essentially unimodal performance 
distribution, again with no effect of type of CS presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

6231. Hannigan, Melanie. (Columbia U) Visual 
discrimination learning in mentally retarded children as 
a function of chronological age, task complexity, and 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3552. 

6232. Keogh, Barbara K. & Margolis, Judith. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Learn to labor and to wait: 
Attentional problems of children with learning disor- 
ders. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1976(May), Vol 
9(5), 276-286. —Briefly reviews background theory and 
evidence on the relationship between problems of 
attention and learning disorders. An analysis of atten- 
tional problems is proposed which takes into account 3 
partially independent but interactive aspects of atten- 
tion: coming to attention, decision making, and main- 
taining attention. Diagnostic and remedial implications 
of this 3-dimensional approach are discussed, with 
emphasis on implications for working with children in 
School. —Journal abstract. 

6233. Keogh, Barbara K. (U California, Los Angeles) 

Another way to drown in the name of science: A 
response to S. Alan Cohen's proposed solution to 
research problems in learning disabilities. Journal of 
Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 137-139. 
—Although agreeing with most of S. A. Cohen's (see PA, 
Vol 56:Issue4) analysis of conceptual problems in 
learning disability (LD) research and treatment, the 
author takes issue with Cohen's implied equation of 
Science with a particular type of experimental methodol- 
ogy. This argument is analyzed in terms of conceptual 
models of experimental vs correlational psychology, 
emphasizing the idea that specifics of techniques, 
methodologies, data, and analyses differ according to the 
approach used. It is also noted that many LD practition- 
ers have allowed their awe of experimental paradigms to 
overrule their sense of what should be investigated and 
the best approach for the given problem. The need for 
more rigorous experimental designs is considered, 
emphasizing that conceptualizations are more important 
than methodologies. —L. Gorsey. 

6234. McElgunn, Barbara. (Quebec Assn for Children 
with Learning Disabilities, Montreal, Canada) Learning 
disability: The need for medical research. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1976(Jun-Jul), Vol 9(6), 393-395. 
— The emphasis on educational and behavioral manage- 
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ment of children with learning disabilities is evidenced in 
the type and volume of current research in the field. It is 
argued that to ensure the future progress of these 
children, their neurological, biochemical, and nutritional 
status should not be overlooked. There is also an urgent 
need for universally accepted diagnostic tools to enable 
the very earliest recognition of children with minimal 
neurological deficits. The medical profession has a 
fundamental, but presently abdicated, role to play in 
producing concrete research results for these children. 
—Journal abstract. 

6235. Rourke, Byron P. (U Windsor, Canada) Issues 
in the neuropsychological assessment of children with 
learning disabilities. Canadian Psychological Review, 
1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 89-102. — Describes an approach 
to the neuropsychological assessment of children with 
learning disabilities. Issues relating to the aims of the 
assessment, test selection, stylistic variables in assess- 
ment, test interpretation, and the rendering and imple- 
mentation of recommendations are discussed. Some 
comparisons with other strategies and modes of ap- 
proach (e.g., level of performance, pathognomonic sign, 
and differential score approaches) are included. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6236. Ruisel, Imrich & Droppová, Zdena. (Slovak 


Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, ' 


Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Control strategies in short- 
term memory and their relationship towards intellectual 
abilities. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), 266-274. 
—Investigated differences in information processing in 
short-term memory in 30 8-10 yr olds who were evenly 
divided into normal and retarded groups according to 
their scores on the WISC. Sequences of 4-digit numbers 
were presented which Ss reproduced forwards or 
backwards depending on instructions given either before 
or after presentation. Significant differences appeared 
with the more complex manipulation, backwards repro- 
duction. Significant differences were also noted in the 
control strategies, and changes in performance in 
retarded Ss were related to the length of the retention 
interval. Results are discussed in light of certain memory 
models and N. B. Ellis’s (1970) trace theory. (Russian & 
Slovak summaries) (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6237. Sampson, Olive C. (U Manchester, England) 
Fifty years of dyslexia: A review of the literature, 
1925-75 II practice. Resources in Education, 1976(May), 
No 15, 39-53. 

6238. Schnitzer, Marc L. & Martin, James E. 
(Pennsylvania State U, Linguistics Program) Sequential 
constraint impairment in aphasia: A case study. Brain & 
Language, 1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 283-292. —Tested an 
adult male aphasic on repetition and reading tests and 
compared his results with those of 3 normals. It is 
concluded that the aphasic’s lexical redundancy system 
was impaired and that the phonological lexical redun- 
dancy rules of generative phonology form a functional 
neuropsychological unit the proper function of which 
can be selectively disrupted by brain damage. 

6239. Sperber, Richard D. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers, Inst оп Mental Retardation & Intellectual 
Development) Facilitative effects of forgetting from 
short-term memory on growth of long-term memory in 
retardates. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1976(Jun) Vol 21(3, 406-416. — Tested competing 
explanations of the beneficial effect of spacing in 
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retardate discrimination learning. Three-trial multidi- 
mensional (“junk”) problems were presented concurrent- 
ly to 12 14-20 yr old educable retardates (mean MA, 9 
yrs 11 mo). The spacing interval separating Trials 1 and 2 
was filled with either 0, 4, or 8 interpolations, the 
interpolations being either trials on similar junk prob- 
lems or repetitions of a single, well-learned dot-pattern 
discrimination. Findings show that (a) while short-term 
retention of junk problems (as measured by Trial 2 

erformance) suffered greater interference from similar 
junk interpolations than from dot-pattern interpolations, 
long-term learning (as measured by a delayed Trial 3) 
was superior following the highly interfering junk 
problems; and (b) spacing facilitated learning only 
following highly interfering interpolations. Results are 
inconsistent with consolidation and rehearsal theories 
but support the prediction of the spacing model of R. D. 
Sperber et al (see PA, Vol 51:1401) which posits that 
forgetting from short-term memory facilitates retardate 
learning. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Speech & Language Disorders 


6240. Chermak, Gail D. (Southern Illinois U, Ed- 
wardsville) Review of issues in Black dialect: A 
proposed two-way bilingual educational approach; and 
considerations for the congenitally deaf child. Psycholo- 
gy in the Schools, 1976(Јап), Vol 13(1) 101-110. 
> Reviews the deficit theory and the difference theory of 
linguistic competence. Evidence is presented as support 
for the notion of linguistic differences between the 
dialect of Black children and that of the majority society. 
Implications for educational methods are discussed, 
culminating in a proposed *2-way" bilingual approach. 
The difference and deficit viewpoints and the proposed 
approach are applied to the testing, education, and social 
functioning of congenitally deaf children. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Physical & Psychosomatic Disorders 


6241. Albert, Martin L.; Silverberg, Ruth; Reches, 
Avinoam & Berman, Miriam. (Boston U Medical School, 
Aphasia Research Ctr) Cerebral dominance for con- 
sciousness. Archives of Neurology, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
453-454. —Examined 24 right-brain-damaged (mean 
age, 69 yrs) and 23 left-brain-damaged patients (mean 
age, 71 yrs) to evaluate the relationship of level of 
consciousness to hemispheric side of lesion following 
acute cerebrovascular injury. 57% of those with left 
hemispheric lesions had initial impairment of conscious- 
ness, in contrast to 25% with right-sided damage. 
Findings lend support to the argument that hemispheric 
asymmetry may exist for consciousness as well as for 
m neurobehavioral phenomena. —Journal abstract. 

6242. Altshuler, Kenneth Z. et al. (Columbia U Coll of 


331-345. —Administered psychological tests of impulsiv- 
ity including the Porteus Maze Test, the Draw Line Test, 
3 sections of the Id-Ego-Superego Test, and the Ror- 
schach to 150 Yugoslav and 100 American 15-17 yr olds 
with early profound deafness and 100 hearing 15-17 yr 
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olds in each country. Ss were screened for brain damage 
and matched for IQ and socioeconomic status. Results 
indicate that the deaf were more impulsive than the 
hearing and to a comparable extent in both countries, 
while Yugoslavs in general were more impulsive than 
Americans. The large sample of normal deaf Ss provides 
a first approximation to normative data for the deaf in 
the psychological measures used. (42 ref) —Journal 
abstract. _ 

6243. Arochova, Olga & Halmiova, Olga. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Continuous recognition in 
deaf adolescents under varying degrees of stimulus 
verbalization. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(4), 
261-265. —Studied the recognition performance of 15 
normally hearing and 15 deaf 16-17 yr old apprentices 
who were presented 4 series of visual items: (a) pictures 
of objects, (b) facial photographs, (c) meaningless words 
(consonant, vowel, consonant, vowel), and (d) abstract 
flat figures. Results. show that deaf Ss performed 
significantly better than normals under the meaningless 
word condition. Findings do not support the acoustic 
information stores hypothesis for deaf Ss; apparently 
these Ss use different mnemonic strategies from normal 
Ss who use an acoustic-verbal code. In addition to visual 
codes, the deaf use oral-kinesthetic mechanisms, espe- 
cially with verbal stimuli. Future research should focus 
on the effect of attention factors on memory in the deaf. 
(Russian & Slovak summaries) —Journal abstract. 

6244. Basset, J. F. [‘‘Stories of the eye": Introduction 
of a psychosomatic dimension in ophthalmological 
practice.] (Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et 
de Psychologie Médicale, 1974, Vol 16(4), 415-427. 
— Presents 5 case histories of eye disease in which the 
psychosomatic conditions responded to the introduction 
of a relationship between the ophthalmologist and the 
patient. It is concluded that, through this method, 2 
unconscious minds communicate with one another, and 
the disease is cured. (English summary) —C. Harwick. 

6245. Bastide, G.; Frisch, F.; Gayral, L. & Peyrille, M. 
[Psychosomatic approach to arteritis of the lower 
limbs.] (Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et de 
Psychologie Médicale, 1974, Vol 16(4), 391-410. — Causes 
of arteritis are trauma, thromboangiosis, atheroma, and 
diabetes. Titers of catecholamines are influenced by 
tobacco, sleep difficulties, work, pleasant and unpleasant 
situations, and insulin, whereas the titer of lipids in the 
blood is influenced by psychosocial stimuli and surgical 
operations. The coagulability of blood is influenced by 
the prospect of an E and by work, and arterial 
pressure is influence by intense activity, social changes, 
novelty, and the prospect of a surgical operation. А 
number of patients with lower limbs arteritis were 
studied. They were found to have a strongly inhibited 
aggressiveness and a need for dependency and were very 
timid. They were rarely employed in the type of work 
they desired. Sexual life was poor, as were relationships 
with others. Their imaginary life was impoverished and 
conformist. It is recommended that the patient reorgan- 
ize his mode of life. —C. Harwick. 

6246. Broe, G. A. et al. (U Glasgow Southern General 
Hosp, England) Neurological disorders in the elderly at 
home. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 39(4), 362-366. — Surveyed 808 men and 
women over 65 yrs old, living at home, for neurological 
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disorders. Based on neurological history and examina- 
tion, the highest incidence rates were for transient 
cerebral ischemic attack and completed stroke (87 and 
73 per 1,000). For senile dementia the rate quadrupled 
after age 75 (from 24 to 109 per 1,000). (21 ref) 

6247. Brown, Julia & Rawlinson, May. (U Oregon 
Health Sciences Ctr, Portland) The morale of patients 
following open-heart surgery. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 17(2), 134-144. —Used multiple 
regression analysis to assess the relative influence of 11 
medical, psychological, social, and demographic varia- 
bles on the morale of 150 18-60 yr old patients 1 yr (or 
more) following open-heart surgery. Morale was assessed 
using Koltuv’s Index of Self-Satisfaction. Five factors 
(predisposition to depression, duration of illness prior to 
surgery, coping style, marital status, and current sick 
role) accounted for 51% of the variance in morale for 87 
males. Four factors (self-report of physical symptoms, 
marital status, current sick role, coping style) accounted 
for 41% of the total variance in morale for 63 females. 
Medically assessed physical condition, age, work status, 
income, and time since surgery added little to the 
understanding of morale. It is concluded that the 
determinants of morale differ somewhat for males and 
females, and that personality variables together with 
health perceptions are prime predictors of morale. (34 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6248. Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U Medical Ctr) 
Hypochondriasis in the elderly: A reaction to social 
stress. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1976(Apr), Vol 24(4), 145-149. —Reviews the literature 
on hypochondriasis in the elderly and notes that it is 
often a preventable or reversible syndrome. It can 
become dide if the patient finds no relief from social 
stress or becomes dependent upon medical services as a 
source of support. When this is recognized, psychothera- 
peutic intervention is necessary. Hypochondriasis in the 
elderly occurs more often among the lower social classes 
because of the frequency and severity of social stress and 
the loss of alternative social opportunities. If psychother- 
apeutic intervention is necessary, the patient should be 
helped to recognize social stress as a major source of the 
problem and to develop a realistic method of coping with 
it. Apparently the precipitating factors are often in the 
socioeconomic sphere; hence, social planners should be 
aware of this fact if the demands on the health care 
system are to be reduced. —Journal abstract. 

6249. Chokroverty, S. (VA. Hosp, Hines, IL) Alpha- 
like rhythms in electroencephalograms in coma after 
cardiac arrest. Neurology, 1975(Jul), Vol 25(7), 655-663. 
—The EEGs of 12 22-83 yr old comatose patients 
showed alpha-like rhythms after cardiac arrest. Four 
patients revealed a Stage 2 sleep pattern and 2 patients 
showed signs of reactivity in their EEGs. One patient 
recovered with minimal impairment of memory, | 
patient lived for 3 mo, and 10 died 3-30 days after 

cardiac arrest. Examination of the brain demonstrated 
the usual anoxic lesions in 3 patients and “respirator 
brain” in one. In 3 patients with ventral pontine 
syndrome, a somewhat similar EEG pattern, but with 
distinct differences in topography and Teactivity, was 
observed. In order to recognize alpha-like thythms in 
comatose patients after cardiac arrest, EEGs should be 
recorded daily for several days. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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6250. Cook, Daniel W. (U Arkansas, Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Ctr) Psychological aspects of 
spinal cord injury. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 535-543. — Reviews the literature 
on the psychological impact of spinal cord injury. 
Findings suggest that (a) depression may not be a 
necessary precondition for adjustment to injury, (b) а 
substantial proportion of those persons substaining cord 
injury may have been experiencing psychological disrup- 
Чоп prior to injury, and (c) indexes of rehabilitation 
success different from those applied to traditional clients 
will need to be developed for the spinal cord injured. (39 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6251. Czubalski, K. & Zawisza, E. (Zaktad Psychologii 
Klinicznej, Akademii Medcznej, Warsaw, Poland) The 
role of psychic factors in patients with allergic rhinitis. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 81(5-6), 
484-488. —Performed psychosomatic studies in 128 
11-64 yr old patients with allergic rhinitis. After the 
allergic and clinical anamnesis, Ss were divided into 2 
groups: 91 Ss ill with hay fever and 37 suffering from 
perennial allergic rhinitis. Assessment of the role of 
psychogenous factors in both varieties of allergic rhinitis 
showed that these factors are practically of no impor- 
tance in hay fever. Their role is great, however, when 
perennial allergic rhinitis is involved. It is suggested that 
the latter be included among psychosomatic disorders 
because of the role the emotions play in the pathogenesis 
of the symptoms. (German summary) —Journal abstract. 

6252. Damasio, Antonio R.; Castro-Caldas, A.; Grosso, 
Jorge T. & Ferro, José M. (U Iowa Hosp) Brain 
specialization for language does not depend on literacy. 
Archives of Neurology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 300-301. 
—Studied a random series of 247 adult, focal brain- 
damaged patients, of whom 38 were unschooled illiter- 
ates. Included in the study were quantitative and 
qualitative speech analysis, verbal comprehension, and 
evaluation of handedness, constructional ability, ability 
to repeat words and digits, and ability to name objects. 
Side of lesion, results of aphasia examination, and 
handedness were correlated with sex, age, social back- 
ground, general clinical picture, and nature and localiza- 
tion of lesion. Results show that aphasia in the illiterates 
was analogous to aphasia in patients who had learned to 
read and write with respect to (a) distribution of clinical 
types, (b) semiological structure, (c) ex ectancy rate, and 
(d) score of relevant laboratory а Itis concluded 
that the organization of neurological structures whose 
lesions produce language disturbances seems to be 
independent of the acquisition of reading and writing 
skills. —Journal abstract. 

6253. Davidson, Philip W. (Monroe Developmental 
Services, Rochester, NY) Some functions of active 
handling: Studies with blinded humans. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 1976(May), Vol 70(5), 198-202. —Presents 
findings of a 5-yr research project which investigated the 
characteristics of effective search Strategies and the 
contribution made by exploratory scanning to accurate 
perception. The performance of blind and sighted 
individuals was compared on hand shape matching 
tasks. Videotaping of hand movements combined with 
accuracy data revealed that exploratory activity func- 
tions to focus attention and encode stimulus information 
50 that what is learned and remembered about a shape is 
influenced by how it is explored. Exploratory activity 
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seems to become more proficient and economical with 
experience, suggesting that the more accurate haptic 
perception of shape by blinded individuals might be 
linked to perceptual learning of better ways to explore 
the stimulus. Findings are considered in terms of 
implications for future research, especially in the area of 
braille reading. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6254. Deiker, Thomas & Bruno, Ralph D. (Central 
Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Sensory reinforcement 
of eyeblink rate in a decorticate human. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(May), Vol 80(6), 
665-667. —Reports an unusual case of hydraencephaly. 
The child survived for 19 yrs and showed evidence on 3 
occasions of am increase in eyeblink rate with tactile 
reinforcement. Diagnosis was confirmed by an autopsy 
which revealed no preserved cortex in either hemisphere. 
—Journal abstract. 

6255. Dodrill, Carl B. & Wilkus, Robert J. (U 
Washington Medical School, Seattle) Neuropsychologi- 
cal correlates of the electroencephalogram in epilep- 
tics: 1. The waking posterior rhythm and its interaction 
with epileptiform activity. Epilepsia, 1976(Mar), Vol 
17(1), 101-109. —A group of 90 uncontrolled adult 
epileptics were given a broad battery of neuropsychologi- 
cal tests, and their EEGs were evaluated with respect to 
dominant waking parieto-occipital rhythm. A number of 
significant relationships were demonstrated between 
waking dominant posterior rhythm frequency (DPRF) 
and neuropsychological abilities. DPRF appears related 
to psychological abilities which simultaneously require 
attention and complex mental manipulations. Results of 
both this study and Part 1 (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 4) 
suggest the greatest impairment in neurological perform- 
ance when DPRF is less than 8 Hz and when epilepti- 
form discharges are present and generalized rather than 
focal. (French & German summaries) (21 ref) 

6256. Dodrill Carl B. & Wilkus, Robert J. (U 
Washington Hosp, Seizure Clinic, Seattle) Relationships 
between intelligence and electroencephalographic epi- 
leptiform activity in adult epileptics. Neurology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 26(6, Pt 1), 525-531. —Intellectual 
correlates of EEG epileptiform activity were examined 
by administering the WAIS to 90 uncontrolled epileptics 
(average age, 28.4 yrs) divided into groups on the basis of 
presence or absence, average rate, and topographic 
distribution of discharges. Results show that lower 
intelligence levels were associated with the presence of 
discharges, especially when they were generalized rather 
than focal and when they occurred at an average rate of 
more than l/min. An examination of Ss having discharg- 
es ipsilateral and contralateral to their handedness 
showed few findngs, as did an analysis based on an 
assessment of strengths and weaknesses within Ss. 
Results suggest that EEG epileptiform activity is signifi- 
cantly related to the intellectual functioning of epileptics. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6257. Evans, B. M. (Brook General Hosp, Regional 
Dept of Clinical Neurophysiology, London, England) 
Patterns of arousal in comatose patients. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1976(Apr), Vol 
39(4), 392-402. — Describes EEG and associated phe- 
nomena in 6 patients in coma. Spontaneous periodic 
changes occurred at intervals of 20 sec to 4 min (most 
often at 14-2 min), involving simultaneous EEG, 
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cardiorespiratory, and somatic motor phenomena related 
to changes in the level of arousal. 

6258. Fedio, Paul & Van Buren, John M. (NIMH, 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, MD) Memory and 
perceptual deficits during electrical stimulation in the 
left and right thalamus and parietal subcortex. Brain & 
Language, 1975(Jan), Vol 2(1), 78-100. —Mechanisms 
for perception and memory were probed by electrical 
stimulation via chronic electrodes in the thalamus of 40 
18-65 yr old patients undergoin unilateral left or right 
thalamotomy. Stimulation within the left pulvinar 
nucleus induced transient dysphasia and a retrograde 
loss in recent memory for verbal memoranda. In 
contrast, comparable stimulation of the right pulvinar 
failed to disrupt verbal behavior and, instead, disabled 
the mechanism for discrimination and recognition of 
complex visual patterns. Findings suggest that an 
asymmetry in the functional organization of linguistic 
and nonverbal processes appears to exist at the level of 
the lateral thalamus. The hypothesis is advanced that the 
pulvinar scans incoming sensory traces and searches 
long-term memory registers for appropriate cues and 
labels. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6259. Fisher, Charles et al. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) The assessment of 
nocturnal REM erection in the differential diagnosis of 
sexual impotence. Journal of Sex & Marital Therapy, 
1975(Sum), Vol 1(4), 277-289. —Describes a new 
method for differentiating psychogenic from organic 
cases of sexual impotence based on the assessment of 
nocturnal REM erection in 9 patients. It is suggested that 
in psychogenic impotence nocturnal REM erection may 
be normal in amount and degree and an excellent 
indicator of erectile potential. 1п the cases presented, a 
marked discrepancy existed between the amount and 
degree of nocturnal erection and the patient's daytime 
performance level attained during attempted coitus or 
masturbation. In the organic patients, on the contrary, 
such a discrepancy did not exist; instead, the maximal 
nocturnal erection attained corresponded closely to and 
mirrored the patient’s impaired waking performance. 
This new method may be very useful in the diagnosis, 
prognosis, and decision as to type of treatment, especial- 
ly in difficult cases. —Journal abstract. 

6260. Hannay, H. J.; Varney, N. R. & Benton, A. L. (U 
Iowa Neurosensory Ctr) Visual localization in patients 
with unilateral brain disease. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1976(Арг), Vol 39(4) 
307-313. —The accuracy of localization of briefly 
exposed single dots and pairs of dots was assessed in 43 
patients with unilateral lesions and in 22 control patients 
without history or evidence of brain disease. A remarka- 
bly high frequency of impaired performance was found 
in the 21 patients with right hemisphere lesions. The 
performance of the 22 patients with left hemisphere 
lesions was comparable with that of the control patients. 
Visual field defect was associated with defective localiza- 
tion in the right hemisphere group but not in the left 
hemisphere group. Aphasic disorder and age were not 
related to performance level. The relationship of the 
findings to those of previous studies of visual localiza- 
tions in patients with unilateral brain disease is dis- 
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Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 643-645. — The litera- 
ture suggests a closer relationship between reversible 
depression and irreversible senile organicity than gener- 
ally has been accepted. Accordingly, Zung's Self-Rating 
Depression Scale (SRDS) was given to 120 men and 
women, aged 60 or older, of whom 30 of each sex were 
classified as moderately senile by the personnel of senior 
citizen centers, convalescent hospitals, and nursing 
homes. Moderately senile Ss scored significantly higher 
than did the nonsenile Ss, sex differences were not 
significant, and there were no significant differences 
between institutionalized and noninstitutionalized Ss of 
either sex in either group. It is suggested that further 
refinement of the SRDS and a longitudinal study of 
personality, experience, and depression would be ex- 
tremely useful. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

6262. Hishikawa, Y. et al. (Osaka U Medical School, 
Japan) Sleep satiation in narcoleptic patients. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
41(1), 1-18. —Polygraphic sleep recording was per- 
formed in 20 narcoleptics with 1 or more of the auxiliary 
symptoms (cataplexy, sleep paralysis, and hypnagogic 
hallucinations in various combinations), 4 narcoleptics 
with only sleep attacks, and 10 normals during 1 night 
and into the following day. Total sleep time in the 
narcoleptics did not differ significantly from that in the 
normals. Sleep of the narcoleptics with auxiliary symp- 
toms was unstable with frequent awakening. The 
temporal organization of the REM-NREM sleep cycle 
was irregular in the narcoleptics with auxiliary symp- 
toms, compared with those in the other 2 groups. 
Percentage of Stage | sleep was significantly larger in the 
narcoleptics with auxiliary symptoms than in the other 2 
groups and percentage of Stage 2 was smaller. Percent- 
age of Stage 4 was smaller in the narcoleptics with 
auxiliary symptoms than in those with only sleep attacks. 
Sleep onset Stage REM was frequently observed exclu- 
sively in the narcoleptics with auxiliary symptoms. It is 
concluded that sleep attacks in narcoleptics are manifes- 
tations of disturbed circadian sleep-wakefulness cycles. 
(French summary) (52 ref) —Journal summary. 

6263. Lantzsch, W. & Drunkenmólle, C. (Martin- 
Luther-U, Halle-Wittenberg Medizinische Klinik, E 
Germany) [Investigations of the circulations of patients 
with essential hypertension made during the first and 
second standard exercise of the autogenous training.] 
(Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1975, Vol 8(5), 223-228. 
—Examined 10 hypertensive patients (mean age, 44.6 
yrs) as to their circulation at rest, before, and during the 
Ist and 2nd standard exercises of autogenic training. 
During the exercise there was a significant reduction in 
cardiac time volume. The expected simultaneous de- 
crease in the total peripheral resistance could not be 
demonstrated by the methods used. Its apparent rise is 
interpreted as a result of its dependence on the heart beat 
volume, but can also be understood as an abnormal 
reaction of a pathological functional state. To clarify this 
further it would be necessary to establish an isolated 
determination of that circulatory parameter. It could be 

shown that the minute-volume component of hyperten- 
sion can be affected by autogenous training. (German 
summary) (17 ref) —English abstract. 

6264. Leon, Gloria R. (U Minnesota Medical School) 
Personality, body image, and eating pattern changes in 
overweight persons after weight loss. Journal of Clinical 
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Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 618-623. —Compared 
14 overweight persons who achieved a substantial weight 
loss over a 6-mo period with 34 overweight persons who 
showed an unsubstantial weight change and 26 normal 
weight controls. Ss mean ages ranged from 38.9 to 41.5 
yrs. All groups were evaluated before the program began 
and at a 6-mo follow-up. The substantial weight loss 
group showed a number of significant changes after 
weight reduction. Body image ratings shifted in the 
direction of evaluating oneself as less heavy, eating was 
rated as less good and more heavy, anda greater feeling 
of self-control was indicated. Over time, the change 
group learned to limit the number of emotional and 
environmental cues that were discriminative stimuli for 
eating behavior. There also were more frequent reports 
of eating in response to cues of hunger after substantial 
weight loss. —Journal summary. 

6265. Levine, Stephen B. & Yost, Murray A. (Case 
Western Reserve U) Frequency of sexual dysfunction in 
a general gynecological clinic: An epidemiological 
approach. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
5(3), 229-238. —Presented epidemiological data on 
female sexual functioning based on interviews with 59 
30-39 yr old Black women who were attending a 
gynecology clinic at a university hospital for nonsexual 
complaints. Results show 17% had difficulty achieving 
orgasm in partner sexual behavior. Most of these women 
had a prior history of adequate sexual functioning; 5% 
had never been orgasmic. 10 of the 49 women who had 
no orgasmic difficulty were not satisfied with their sexual 
relationships, The relative risk of sexual dysfunction was 
5 times greater in women who had undergone pelvic 
surgery. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6266. Levine, Stephen B. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Premature ejaculation: Some thoughts about its patho- 
genesis. Journal of Sex & Marital Therapy, 1975(Sum), 
Vol 1(4) 326-334. — The literature indicates that 
premature ejaculation has always been assumed to be а 
male sexual dysfunction whose pathogenesis involved 
either male physiologic or psychologic considerations. 
Eight case reports are presented suggesting that prema- 
ture ejaculation. may also result from hidden female 
arousal difficulties. The clinical material illustrates that 
the newer penile stimulation therapies for premature 
ejaculation are not required for every couple with this 
complaint. —Journal abstract. 

6267. Loesch, Danuta. (Psychoneurological Inst, 
Warsaw, Poland) Topological formulation of finger-tip 
patterns: Comparison of complete and incomplete 21 
trisomics with normal subjects. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1975(Jun), Vol 19(2), 121-137. 
—Describes and illustrates the topological formulation 
of finger-print patterns. Specifically, the method of 
Setting up a dictionary of total finger pattern types for 
the 2 hands Separately and combined is explained. 302 
normal individuals, 225 complete 21-trisomics, and 173 
incomplete 21-trisomics were analyzed using this me- 
thod. The frequencies of the most common total finger 
pattern types were compared in the 3 groups, using 
dictionaries in which all the formulae have been listed. 
The mean values of radial and ulnar components for 
each pair of homologous fingers separately were also 
compared. The method is recommended for comparisons 
of populations, particularly if the use of a computer is 
expected; it can also be helpful in evaluating the total 
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finger pattern type of any individual, in terms of the 
probability of belonging to one population or another, 
particularly if the total palmar and sole pattern types can 
be compared as well. Some limitations of the method 
{тот a statistical point of view are also discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

6268. Long, Robert E. (Columbia U) The effects of 
imagery stimulation in the motor performance of blind 
and sighted subjects. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3554. 

6269. Lowery, Barbara W. (Temple U) Disease 
related learning and disease control in diabetics as a 
function of locus of control. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3528. 

6270. McEntee, William J.; Biber, Michael P.; Perl, 
Daniel P. & Benson, D. Frank. (VA Hosp, Providence, 
RI) Diencephalic amnesia: A reappraisal. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 
39(5), 436-441. —Reports the case of a patient who 
developed severe amnesia in association with bilateral 
metastatic tumor invasion of the medial and posterior 
thalamus. Findings are discussed in terms of the 
controversy about the anatomical basis of memory 
disorder related to lesions of the diencephalon. 

6271. Messert, Bernard; Kurlanzik, Arthur E. & 
Thorning David R. (VA Hosp, Neurology Service, 
Madison, WI) Adult failure-to-thrive syndrome. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 
401-409. —Describes the analogy between the “failure- 
to-thrive” syndrome of childhood and a symptom 
complex seen in adult neurology. Adults presenting with 
a variety of CNS diseases occasionally seem to follow an 
unusual stereotyped course resulting in intractable 
weight loss, wide variations in temperature, and a 
tendency to intractable decubitus ulcerations in a setting 
of decreased levels of consciousness. Sudden death 
occurs unexpectedly. This syndrome can be observed 
following cerebral thrombosis, traumatic encephalopa- 
thy, degenerative CNS disorders, and encephalitis. The 
pathophysiology is thought to result from the random 
aggregate of lesions rather than a verifiable discrete 
hypothalamic deficit. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6272. Millar, Susanna. (U Oxford, England) Spatial 
representation by blind and sighted children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(3), 
460-479. —Spatial representation by 72 blind and 
blindfolded sighted 6-11 yr olds, matched for age, sex, 
and digit span, was tested in 2 experiments by mental 
rotation of a raised line under conditions of clockwise 
varied directions. Exp I showed that the 2 groups were 
well matched on tactual recognition and scored equally 
badly on matching displays to their own mentally rotated 
position. Exp II found the sighted superior in recall tests. 
There was a significant Slighted Status X Degree of 
Rotation interactions. Degree of rotation affected only 
the blind. Their scores were significantly lower for 
rotating to oblique and to the far orthogonal directions 
than to near orthogonal test positions. On near orthogo- 
nals the blind did not differ from the sighted. Age was a 
main effect. Older blind Ss whose visual experience 
dated from before the age of 6 yrs were superior to 
congenitally blind Ss, but not differentially more so on 
oblique directions. Results are discussed in relation to 
hypotheses about the nature of spatial representation 
and strategies by children whose prior experience 
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derived from vision or from touch and movement. (26 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6273. Milošević, Jovanka & Kaličanin, P. (Inst for 
Mental Health, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Long arm deletion 
of chromosome No. 6 in a mentally retarded boy with 
multiple physical malformations. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, l975(Jun) Vol 19(2) 139-144. 
— Presents the case of a severely mentally retarded male 
with multiple physical malformations. Cytogenetic anal- 
ysis by the method of heat Giemsa staining confirmed 
the long arm deletion of chromosome No. 6-46, XY, 
del(6) (q2). Cytogenetic findings in parents were normal. 
—Journal summary. 

6274. Olgas, Marya. (U Illinois Medical School, 
Chicago) The relationship between parents' health 
status and body image of their children. Nursing 
Research, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 23(4), 319-324. —Investi- 
gated the relationship between parents’ health status and 
the development of body image of their children, using 
124 7-11 yr olds who had visibly disabled (multiple 
sclerotic) parents and a control group of 60 children with 
healthy parents. Three instruments were used as a 
measure of body image: The Draw-A-Person Test, a 
semantic differential scale, and the Body Cathexis Scale. 
Body image distortion was demonstrated to be signifi- 
cantly greater in females with multiple sclerotic mothers 
than in females with multiple sclerotic fathers. Females 
with multiple sclerotic mothers displayed significantly 
greater body-image distortion than did males with 
multiple sclerotic mothers. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6275. Olsen, W. O.; Noffsinger, D. & Kurdziel, S. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, MN) Acta Oto-Laryngolica, 
Speech discrimination in quiet and in white noise by 
patients with peripheral and central lesions. 1975 
(Nov-Dec), Vol 80(5-6) 315-382.— Speech-discrimination 
scores in quiet and in white noise (0 dB S/N ratio) were 
obtained from 201 Ss in 6 groups. Differences of 40% or 
more between scores in quiet and in white noise were 
observed for less than 1% of the 150 normal ears tested 
but were found for 8% of ears with noise trauma, 48% of 
ears with Meniere's disease, 62% of ears with subsequent- 
ly surgically confirmed 8th-nerve tumors, 14% of ears of 
patients with multiple sclerosis, and 42% of ears 
contralateral to the lesion in patients with temporal-lobe 
damage. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6276. Pendergrass, R. A. & Hodges, Marlis. (U 
Houston) Deaf students in group problem solving 
situations: A study of the interactive process. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1976(Jun), Vol 121(3), 327-330. 
— Presented 2 problems to 4 groups of 4-6 deaf 6-9 yrs 
olds and 2 groups of 4-6 deaf 11—13 yrs olds and scored 
their responses using the Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA). Distribution of responses among the IPA 
categories (positive reactions, attempted answers, ques- 
tions, and negative reactions) showed few interactions in 
the question category. Comparisons of positive and 
negative social-emotional areas showed little difference 
between the 2 areas in younger Ss, while older Ss had 
more positive than negative social-emotional responses. 
Older Ss also interacted more frequently in dealing with 
the task. The following conclusions are drawn: (a) Deaf 
children need to develop more questioning skills. (b) 
Deaf children become more socially positive as they 
mature. (c) Small group analysis provides a structured 
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tool for the identification of specific strengths and 
weaknesses of deaf children. —A. C. Moltu. 

6277. Peršić, N. (U Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [Immunologi- 

cal disturbances in psychiatry.] (Yugo) Neuropsihijatrija, 
1972, Vol 20(3-4), 235-253. — Discusses the development 
of immunology, its achievements to date, and immuno- 
logical investigations in psychiatry. These include studies 
of (a) nonspecific criteria of immunological processes, (b) 
regularity of immunogenesis in the action of various 
antigens, (c) autoimmune processes, and (d) genetic 
factors in immunological disturbances. In general, results 
show the existence of such disturbances in psychiatry; 
the experience of the authors indicates that autoimmune 
processes are significant in mental functions, Immuno- 
logical disturbances in psychiatric illnesses involve 
complex metabolic, enzymatic, and endocrine changes, 
and interference with other systems. Genetic factors are 
closely involved, giving a new approach to biological 
psychiatry. However, there is still no evidence that 
immunological and metabolic disturbances play a 
specific role in the development of endogenous psycho- 
sis. The same is true of such processes in the disease 
itself; the site and mode of action of the appearance of 
psychopathological symptoms are unknown. The biolog- 
ical basis of schizophrenia is not uniform but variable. 
(55 ref) —English summary. 

6278. Petak, O. (Ctr for Investigation of Development 
Problems of Children & Adolescents, Zagreb, Yugoslo- 
vakia) [A contribution of psychological techniques in 
diagnosis of epilepsy.] (Srcr) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 
20(2), 137-141. —In order to objectify clinical observa- 
tions, the psychologist interprets a patient's test results 
which depend upon the characteristics of the mental 
processes. Psychological methods of identifying the brain 
injured child are based on the Process of perception and 
perceptual disturbances, The perceptual field, according 
to Gestalt theory, corresponds to the underlying excitato- 
ry brain field, although not necessarily in exactly the 
same form. That is the principal of isomorphism, or 
topological but not topographical correspondence. If 
isomorphism is ра perception will also be 
disturbed. That is the basic logie of the psychological 
methods used to discover a brain-injured child. 

6279. Rapoport, D. & Richardet, J.-M. (Hópital 
Trousseau, Paris, France) [Concerning phenylketonuria: 
The contribution of clinical psychology to complete 
understanding of the disease.] (Fren) Revue de Neurop- 
sychiatrie Infantile et d’Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 
1975(Feb), Vol 23(2), 111-127. —Conducted a longitudi- 
nal study on 30 children suffering from phenylketonuria 
and reports the progress of 4 infants treated before 3 mo 
of age and 4 treated after 1 yr. It appears that infants 
treated late do not all have a severely reduced IQ and 
that certain of them even follow subnormal Schooling; 

however, personality problems of the psychotic type are 
frequent as well as are problems of fine movement and of 
symbolization. It was surprising to find in infants who 
were treated early, and who had a normal IQ, the same 
problems in an attenuated form. It is not clear whether 
these problems were directly connected with the illness 
or with psychological effects of the treatment. This 
explains the educational setbacks that were often 


Observed in this group of children who had received early 
treatment. (German & Spanish summaries) —English 
summary. 
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6280. Rosencranz, Dean & Suslick, Richard. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U) Cognitive models for spatial representa- 
tions in congenitally blind, adventitiously blind, and 
sighted subjects. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(May), 
Vol 70(5), 188-194. —Analyzed the informal responses 
of 4 congenitally blind, 3 adventitiously blind, and 2 
sighted Ss to questions about furniture arrangements 
verbally described by the E. Based on the accuracy of the 
Ss' responses, their reaction time, and verbal protocols, it 
is concluded that prior visual experience is crucial 
though not essential to the development of a “frame of 
reference” (ie. a 2-dimensional symbol structure: for 
spatial representation). The conclusion supports the 
belief that visual-modality perceptual-symbol-structures 
are useful in the development of a frame of reference and 
also casts some doubt on J. Juurmaa’s (see PA, Vol 
51:7446) conclusion that the cogenitally blind develop 
the same type of spatial representations as the sighted. 
—Journal abstract. 

6281. Rudge, Peter & Leech, John. (MRC Hearing & 
Balance Unit, National Hosp, Queen Square, London) 
Analysis of a case of periodic alternating nystagmus. 
Journal о Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1976(Apr), Vol 39(4), 314-319. —Describes a patient 
with periodic deviation of the eyes in darkness, associat- 
ей with alternating nystagmus. It is proposed that there 
was alternating activity of the vestibular nuclei on either 
side of the brain stem as a result of a removal of 
cerebellar inhibition, and that this caused periodic shifts 
in the null region of Daroff and Dell’Osso. 

6282. Sareen, Chandra; Ruvalcaba, R. H. & Kelley, V. 
E. (Rainier School, Buckley, WA) Some aspects to 
carbohydrate metabolism ín Prader-Willi syndrome. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1975(Jun), Vol 
19(2), 113-119. —Describes 3 patients (ages 17, 21, and 
23 yrs) with Prader-Willi syndrome who did not develop 
overt diabetes, and demonstrated increased sensitivity to 
exogenously administered insulin. Ss also showed poor 
adrenal medullary response to hypoglycemics. It was 
postulated that the poor adrenal medullary response to 
the insulin injection may have been a contributing factor 
in the excessive hypoglycemic response, and that the 
diabetes mellitus observed in the patients could be due to 
inactivation of endogenous insulin. (27 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

6283. Schreiber, David J. et al. (St Louis U) The 
relationship between independent neuropsychological 
and neurological detection and localization of cerebral 
impairment. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1976(May), Vol 162(5), 360-365. —78 patients referred 
to the Neurology Service of a Veterans Administration 
hospital were independently diagnosed by a neurologist 
and a Psychologist. The latter utilized the Halstead 
Neuropsychological Test Battery, a series of tests 
(including the WAIS, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, 
Speech-Sounds Perception Test, and Finger Oscillation 
Test) known to be a sensitive indicator of the presence 
and localization of cerebral impairment. The following 
diagnostic Categories were used: no brain damage, 
localized left hemisphere impairment, localized right 
hemisphere impairment, diffuse, diffuse with greater left 
hemisphere impairment, and diffuse with greater right 
impairment. Diagnostic agreement was present in all but 
5 cases. Statistical analyses of data from the Halstead 
Battery Supported the clinical analyses in terms of 
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indicating both the presence and to a lesser degree, the 
location of organic impairment. Advantages of describ- 
ing the consequences of organic impairment in objective- 
ly measured, quantifiable behavioral terms are discussed 
and an illustrative case history is presented. It is 
concluded that psychological test data are a clinically 
useful supplement to neurological diagnostic informa- 
tion. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6284. Senelick, Richard C. Ping-pong gaze: Periodic 
alternating gaze deviation. Neurology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
26(6, Pt 1), 532-535. — Presents a clinicopathologic study 
of a 60-yr-old female with periodic alternating gaze 
deviation: A hemorrhage found in the midline deep 
vermis is thought ot have disrupted the neural integrator 
that holds positions of gaze. Three previous cases of 
periodic alternating gaze deviation are reviewed and 
illustrate the role of the cerebellum in the control of eye 
movements. (49 ref) 

6285. Seyle, Hans. [Stress without distress.] (Fren) 
Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 1975(Aug), Vol 4(8), 
964-968. —Describes the author's work to discover the 
parameters of malada tive and normal stress. The 
general adaptation syndrome is described, in which an 
alarm reaction is followed by a period of adaptation and 
resistance in the organism. Illnesses of adaptation (such 
as gastric ulcers) occur when the adaptive reaction to 
stress does not function properly, perhaps because of 
hormonal abnormalities. The relationship between the 
laws of nature and the activities of human beings is 
discussed. It is suggested that work is a biological 
necessity, and that the individual's natural stress level 
should help determine the quantity and nature of the 
work in which he or she is engaged. The accumulation of 
self-esteem and of love from others is likened to the 
organism’s accumulation of energy for self-protection. It 
is argued that the study of stress and the laws of nature 
can help humans to live fully and richly. —A. Olson. 

6286. Shekelle, Richard B. (Rush-Presbyterian-St 
Luke’s Medical Ctr, Chicago, IL) Status inconsistency, 
mobility and CHD: A reply to Horan and Gray. Journal of 
Health & Social Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 83-87. 
—Replies to P. M. Horan and B. H. Gray’s (see PA, Vol 
54:7941) criticism that the paper by R. B. Shekelle et al 
(1969) did not separate the effects of social status from 
the effects of status inconsistency. It is noted that Horan 
and Gray’s reanalysis of the Shekelle et al data seems to 
have been guided more by the requirements of a 
particular analytic model than by the logic of the 
substantive problem. Horan and Gray’s point about the 
lack of importance of the association between status 
inconsistency and risk of coronary heart disease is also 
refuted. 

6287. Simpson, Seymour A. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat Gan, 
Israel) Perception and reading ability in B.I. children. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 49-57. — Investigated the relation- 
ship between nonlinguistic visual discrimination and 
reading ability in 60 brain-injured (cerebral palsy) 
children who were tested with the Gates Primary Word 
Recognition Test, Benton Revised Visual Retention 
Tests, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The following results 
were obtained on both the Benton and Bender perceptu- 
al measures: (a) Discriminating from model and drawing 
from memory were significantly related to performance 
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on the Gates for athetoid Ss. (b) Reading and drawing 
from memory were correlated for the athetoid group. (c) 
Reading and drawing from memory were more highly 
correlated than were reading and MA. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that reading 
facility in brain-injured children is dissociated from 
perceptual status. (27 ref) —Journal abstract, 

6288. Sinson, Janice C. & Wetherlick, N. E. (Mencap 
House, Leeds, England) The nature of the colour 
retention deficit in Down's syndrome. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1975(Jun) Vol 19(2), 97-100. 
— Discusses an earlier author-conducted study (see PA, 
Vol 50:5179) where it was shown that Down’s syndrome 
children showed a deficit in short-term retention of color 
information not shown by matched controls; the 
experiments were conducted in good daylight illumina- 
tion. In a replication of that study, using 148 Ss from the 
original study in blue weak artificial light, retention of 
green, red, and purple was much improved but the other 
colors were not affected. Implications of the finding are 
considered for theories of color vision, short-term 
retention, and educational technology. —Journal 
summary. 

6289. Stinson, Michael & LaRiviere, Conrad. (U 
California, San Francisco) Effects of rate and word 
boundary ambiguity on recall by normal and impaired 
listeners. Journal of _ Psycholinguistic Research, 
1976(Арг), Vol 5(2), 185-194. —20 normal-hearing 
(mean age, 10.7 yrs) and 20 hearing-impaired (mean аре, 
16.5 yrs) students heard experimental sentences that 
included 2 syllables with an ambiguous word boundary 
and control sentences that did not include an ambiguous 
word boundary. The sentences were produced at 2 rates 
(i.e., fast and slow). Difficulty in generating a meaning 
for the ambiguous word boundary that made sense 
within the sentence appeared to reduce recall. For 
normal-hearing Ss, the difficulty with the ambiguous 
word boundary reduced recall of experimental sentence 
words when the speech was fast but not when it was 
slow. For hearing-impaired Ss, the difficulty reduced the 
recall of the experimental sentence words when the 
speech was slow but not when it was fast. The same 
listeners, 2 wks later, heard a set of 2 syllables having 
ambiguous word boundaries that were isolated from 
their sentences. Varying speed of speaking affected the 
segmentation of the 2 syllables by the normal-hearing 
more than it affected the segmentation by the hearing- 
impaired. —Journal abstract. 

6290. Swiercinsky, Dennis P. & Hallenbeck, Charles 
E. (U Kansas) A factorial approach to neuropsychologi- 
cal assessment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 610-618. —Examines a factorial 
structure approach in the assessment of test behaviors 
related to brain damage. A factor analysis performed on 
data from an extensive battery of psychological tests 
(including the WAIS, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
and Halstead-Reitan Battery) administered to 292 adult 
(average age, 46 yrs) brain-damaged patients yielded S 
clearly defined factors. Multiple regression analysis was 
employed to predict performance on а 2nd set of 
criterion tests that used, first, actual test scores and, 


second, factor scores. Formulae are presented to predict 
factor scores from the few best contributing variables. 


These estimated factor scores applied on independent 
the use of raw 


patients indicate predictability through 
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test scores as good as that derived through the use of 
estimated factor scores. Results reveal an economical 
and comprehensive method to assess brain functioning 
through the use of factor categories rather than isolated 
test scores. —Journal summary. 

6291. Taddonio, Robert O. (State U New York, 
Albany) Cognitive performance of deaf and hearing 
subjects as a function of procedural inequality, age and 
task complexity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3533. 

6292. Takahashi, T. & Tsukahara, Y. (Tohoku U 
Medical School, Sendai, Japan) Influence of color on the 
photoconvulsive response. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Aug), Vol 41(2), 124-136. 
—Using the visual stimulator, the effect of color on the 
photoconvulsive response (PCR) was studied in 14 
photosensitive patients (11 epileptics, 1 patient with 
atypical psychosis, and 1 with mental retardation: ages, 
9-27 yrs). When stimuli of 15 c/sec flickers of white, red, 
yellow, green, and blue light of 20 cd/m? were given to 
the Ss, generalized PCRs were provoked only by the red- 
flicker. These PCRs were all inhibited by blue light of 1.9 
cd/m? when given either after the appearance of the 
PCRs or simultaneously with the red-flicker from the 
start. When blue light was given after the appearance of 
the PCRs, the latency of appearance of the PCRs in 
Tesponse to the red-flicker showed an inverse relation to 
the disappearance latency of the PCR in response to the 
blue light. With blue light of 1 cd/m?, however, 
inhibition of the PCRs was seen in only 2 cases when it 
was given after the appearance of the PCR, and in only 1 
case when the blue light was simultaneously given with 
the red-flicker from the start. (French summary) (50 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6293. Velez-Diaz, Angel (U Puerto Rico) The 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique in the assessment of 
organic brain damage. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 753-757. —Contrasted the Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique performance of C. M. Barnes's 
(1963) and A. Velez-Diaz's (1970) brain-damaged and 
control samples. Results indicate good discrimination 
between Barnes's controls апа both brain-damaged 
samples, but a poorer discrimination between Velez- 
Diaz's controls and the brain-damaged samples. This 
latter finding is attributed to the small number in Velez- 
Diaz's samples and to the greater age, chronic illnesses, 
and functional incapacity of Velez-Diaz's controls. 
Velez-Diaz's brain-damaged Ss showed the greatest 
degree of impairment of all samples, but Velez-Diaz's 
aged controls showed a poorer level of performance than 
did —Barnes's brain-damaged patients. —Journal 
summary. 

6294. Virkkunen, Matti; Nuutila, Arto & Huusko, 
Simo. (Helsinki U Central Hosp, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Finland) Effect of brain injury on social adaptability: 
Longitudinal study on frequency of criminality. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Mar), Vol 53(3), 
168-172. —Examined the social adaptability of persons 
with brain injuries, using long-term criminal develop- 
ment as a criterion. 507 randomly chosen Ss whose open 
injury dated from the World War II were followed up for 

about 30 yrs. The criminal acts committed by 29 (57%) 
of these Ss were so severe that they led to imprisonment. 
Criminality was not found in the Ss with fronto-temporal 
injuries more often than in those with injuries to the 
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other areas. Ss with injuries to the dominant hemisphere 
appeared to have more criminality than Ss with injuries 
to the nondominant hemisphere. The criminal acts were 
often very accidental and had happened only after 
several decades following the head injury. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6295. Weigl, Egon. Neuropsychological experiments 
on transcoding between spoken and written language 
Structures. Brain & Language, 1974(Jul, Vol 1(3), 
227-240. —Conducted preliminary and main experi- 
ments with 54 aphasic patients to examine the transcod- 
ing of word structures in the spoken linguistic sign 
system into the corresponding patterns of the written 
linguistic sign system and vice versa. Of the Ss, including 
some who had шшще of auditory or visual word 
comprehension, or both, it is shown that the frequency of 
successful transcoding was extremely high, approximate- 
ly 85%. This success was due to transco ing processes on 
the phoneme-grapheme level rather than on the seman- 
tic level of language. A small group of Ss who failed the 
auditory-visual matching tests provided evidence of a 
separate transcoding deficit. —Journal abstract. 

6296. Wilkus, Robert J. & Dodrill, Carl B. (U 
Washington Medical School, Div of Electroencephalo- 
grapy & Clinical Neuroph siology, Seattle) Neuropsy- 
chological correlates of the electroencephalogram in 
epileptics: 1. Topographic distribution and average rate 
of epileptiform activity. Epilepsia, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 
89-100. —In a broad battery of neuropsychological tests, 
uncontrolled adult epileptics with generalized EEG 
epileptiform discharges did the poorest, those with focal 
activity were intermediate, and those without discharges 
did the best. Results Suggest that EEG epileptiform 
discharges serve as an index of brain function having a 
bearing on neuropsychological performance in epileptics. 
(nach & German summaries) (29 ref) s 

6297. Wurster-Hill, Doris H. & Hoefnagel, D. (Dart- 
mouth Medical School) Banding identification of chro- 
mosomal abnormalities in four patients: Ring (6), 
translocation (2q-;15q+), translation (21q;21q) and 
deletion (22q-). Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1975(Jun), Vol 19(2), 145-150, —Investigated the exact 
nature of the chromosomal abnormalities in 4 patients 
with mental deficiencies using the trypsin-Giemsa 
banding technique of M. Lancet (1971). Ss were 
originally studied by D. H. Wurster et al (1969). The 
chromosomal abnormalities included ring (6), 
t(2q-;15+), t(21q;21q), and deletion (22q-). 
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6298. Appel, Sylvia S. (Columbia U) Modifying solo 
Performance anxiety in adult Pianists. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3503. 

6299. Blažević, D. et al. (Ctr for the Protection of 
Mental Health, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [TI herapeutic possi- 
bilities of extramural psychiatry.] (Yugo) Neuropsihija- 
trija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 351-361. — Discusses out-of- 
hospital, or extramural therapy (EMT), increasingly used 
Since the advent of the psychotherapeutic drugs. EMT 
may consist of any type of treatment and it may precede, 
accompany, or follow hospitalization. The possible 
organizations for providing ÉMT are described. (16 ref) 
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6300. Budd, Suzanne & Brown, Willa. (Michigan State tion, and (d) the male examination. Its usefulness in the 
U Nursing School) Effect of а reorientation technique treatment of sexual dysfunction and education of 
on  postcardiotomy delirium. Nursing Research, couples as a part of sexual counseling is discussed. 
1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 23(4), 341-348. —16 experimental 6306. Finkel, Norman J. (Georgetown U) Mental 
and 15 control Ss aged. 23-63 yrs who were scheduled illness & health: Its legacy, tensions, and changes. New 
for open-heart surgery participated in а study of a York, NY: Macmillan, 1976. xii, 129 p. $3.95. —Text: 
method of reducing incidence of postoperative delirium. book; for instructors in abnormal psychology and 
A specific reorientation procedure for orienting the students of sociology, special education, social work, and 
patient to time, place, person, and physical status was nursing. 
administered postoperatively by intensive care unit 6307. Fisher, Joseph V.; Barnett, B. Lewis & Collins, 
nurses to experimental group Ss. Experimental Ss John. (Medical U of South Carolina) The post-suicide 
subsequently demonstrated a significantly lower inci- family and the family physician. Journal of Family 
dence of total symptoms of delirium, had significantly Practice, 1976(Jun), Vol 3(3), 263-267. —Cites the 
fewer postoperative complications, and were discharged estimation that there are 750,000 people each year who 
from the hospital an average of 4 days earlier than аге intimately affected by suicide, among whom are the 
controls. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. family survivors and their family physician. This paper 
6301. Buscaglia, Leo. (U Southern California The offers a time frame which divides the period following 
disabled and their parents: A counseling challenge. the suicide into 3 phases: immediate (the Ist 10 days 
Thorofare, NJ: Charles B. Slack, 1975. 393 p. $8.95. after the suicide), intermediate (after the Ist 10 days 
— Contends that despite repeated emphasis in the through the Ist уг), and extended (from the Ist yr until 
literature on the need for more effective counseling for restitution occurs). The chief emotional reactions which 
the disabled and their families, the challenge of this need occur in each phase are identified, their psychodynamic 
has still not been met. The problems, feelings, and rights origins are explored, and suggestions for appropriate 
of these people are presented in detail. Included are 12 management during each of the 3 periods are proposed. 
chapters by others who concurred about special aspects The goal of this plan of management is to enable the 
of the subject. family physician to function in a supportive, em athic, 
6302. Chapman, A. H. (U Kansas Medical School) and restorative manner for the postsuicide amily. 
Textbook of clinical psychiatry: An interpersonal ap- —Journal abstract. 
proach (2nd ed). Philadelphia, PA: J. B. Lippincott, 6308. Friedberg, John. Shock treatment is not good 
1976. xii, 524 p. $16.00. —Text: book; for medical for your brain. San Francisco, CA: Glide, 1976. viii, 176 
students and physicians. p. $6.95. — Attacks ECS therapy as dangerous, cruel, and 
6303. Chigbuh, Alexander E. [Psychosomatic sterility of no proven value in the treatment of mental illness. 
and psychosomatic infertility.] (Ital) Rivista Internazio- Interviews are presented with 7 persons who experienced 
nale di Psicologia e Ipnosi, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 16(1, the treatment; all but one of them expressed serious 
37-41. —Describes psychological causes of psychoso- complaints about the procedure. 
matic sterility and infertility in women. Various theories 6309. Galkowskiego, — Tadeusza (Ed). [Wybrane 
on the mechanisms of these disorders and the use of zagadnienia 2 defektologii: 1. Skrypt z wykładów. (The 
psychotherapy and hypnotic therapy in treating them are elements of defectology: 1. Course of lectures.).] (Polh) 


~ outlined. (Spanish summary) — English summary. Warsaw, Poland: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1972. 
6304. Cole M. G. & Müller, H. F. (Clinique 429 p. —Presents 7 lectures addressing problems of 
" Psychiatrique de Bel-Air, Geneva, Switzerland) Sleep education and rehabilitation including the etiology of 


deprivation in the treatment of elderly depressed mental retardation (MR), programs for motor rehabilita- 
patients. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, tion in children with severe MR, the rehabilitation of 
1976(Jul), Vol 24(7) 308-313. — Treated 15 elderly blind persons, and the psychology of aging. Problems of 
depressed patients by 36-hr sleep deprivation (SD). The speech disorders and selected methods of diagnosis and 
depression was unipolar in 3 cases, bipolar in 3, and therapy are considered in 5 additional lectures including 
secondary in 4. Nine of the 15 patients responded to SD topics such as the physiopathology of hearing, voice, and 
and 6 had a remission (1 with SD alone and 5 with SD speech, and principles of rehabilitation 1n children with 

plus an antidepressant drug). Some of the remaining 6 speech disorders and brain damage. 
patients might have responded if the treatment had not 6310. Goldstein, S. E. & Birnbom, F. (Queensway 
been interrupted for various reasons. These favorable Carleton Hosp. Ottawa, Canada) Hypochondriasis and 
а results in elderly patients were better than anticipated. the elderly. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
SD was well tolerated, although in one patient with 1976(Арг), Vol 24(4), 150-154. — Posits that hypochon- 
bipolar depression а manic attack was precipitated. The driasis is poorly. understood and poorly treated. At- 
effectiveness of SD poses interesting theoretic questions. tempts to classify it have been unsatisfactory except for 1. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. Pilowsky's (1970) division into primary and secondary 
6305. Croft, Harry A. (Brooke Army Medical Ctr, groups. 20 consecutive cases of hypochondriasis in 
Consultation Services, Ft Sam Houston, TX) The sexual elderly (over age 60) patients were studied; 4 were of the 
information examination. Journal of Sex & Marital primary and 16 of the secondary type. For the primary 
Therapy, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(4), 319-325. - Describes the group, neither family therapy nor hospitalization was 
Sexual Information Examination, à physical examination needed, and the prognosis was good. In contrast, 
utilized as part of a program designed for the short-term hospitalization was always advised for the secondary 
treatment of couples with sexual dysfunction. The group, and such patients improved while in the hospital. 
examination consists of 4 steps: (a) preparation, (b) Psychotropic drugs, а therapeutic milieu, and often 
presentation of printed material, (c) the female examina- electroshock therapy were needed to treat depression. 
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After discharge, successful treatment necessitated day 
care programs and the long-term use of family therapy. 
Treatment was unsuccessful in 8 patients characterized 
by refusal to become involved in post-discharge day care 
programs and family therapy. Illustrative case reports 
are presented. — Journal abstract. 

6311. Harnois, Gaston P. (Ctr hospitalier Douglas, 
Montréal, Canada) [Mental health care: Actual dilem- 
mas.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 
1975(Aug), Vol 4(8), 969-973. —A review of therapeutic 
and sociopolitical factors influencing psychiatry and 
mental health over the past 20 yrs is presented, and 
several models for the distribution of mental health 
services аге discussed. Therapeutic advances include the 
use of psychotropic drugs, the advent of the community 
psychiatry movement, the increase of group therapy, and 
the emergence of new therapeutic methods not based on 
psychoanalytic principles. Sociopolitical factors include 
1ncreased awareness of the rights of mental patients, the 
appearance of new classes of professionals such as 
paramedicals, controversies over government financing 
of mental health care, and attempts to make mental 
health services more centralized and uniform across 
communities. Laws developed in California and New 
York for unifying local and regional mental health 
services are described and contrasted with the situation 
in Quebec, where there is no overall plan for distribution 
of mental health services. Social, legal, political, and 
professional difficulties to be considered in providing 
more equitably distributed, high quality mental health 
care are discussed. —A. Olson. 

6312. Hersen, Michel; Turner, Samuel M.; Edelstein, 
Barry A. & Pinkston, Susan G. (U Pittsburgh Medical 
School) Effects of phenothiazines and social skills 
training in a withdrawn Schizophrenic, Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 588-594. 
- Regulation of phenothiazine levels in a 27-yr-old Black 
male had the result that the patient became more 
receptive to behavioral interventions. Specific applica- 
tion of a token есопоту program effected a marked 
improvement in his personal hygiene. Social skills 
training that incorporated aspects of assertive training 
was employed to improve the patient's repertoire of 
interpersonal responses. Prior to hospital discharge the 
patient was faded back into his natural environment 
during a job retraining phase at Goodwill Industries. 
Specific data on the patient's improved social function- 
ing are presented in a multiple baseline analysis. Follow- 
up data document the patient's successful adaptation to 
his natural environment. (18 ref) —Journal summary. 

6313. Janzen, William B. & Coe, William C. (U 
Alabama) Clinical and sign prediction: The Draw-A- 
Person and female homosexuality. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 757—765. -- Compared 
the validity of predicting female homosexuality from 

empirical signs from the Draw-A-Person (DAP) Test to 
the validity of psychologists’ “blind” predictions from 
the same DAP protocols. Four specific DAP signs 
significantly predicted the drawings of the 27 17-42 yr 
old homosexuals from those of the 27 19-47 yr old 
heterosexual controls; patterns derived from these signs 
were even better predictors. Two of 4 clinicians predicted 
sexual orientation greater than chance; one predicted as 
well as the optimal sign pattern. In view of the expected 
shrinkage involved in cross-validating the empirical signs 
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and patterns, clinical prediction probably would equal or 
surpass the accuracy of statistical prediction. Individual 
differences in clinical prediction and the process of 
clinical prediction are discussed. —Journal summary. k 

6314. Ketai, Richard. (U Michigan Чор) Family 
practitioners’ knowledge about treatment of depressive 
illness. /АМА: Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1976(Jun), Vol 235(24), 2600-2603. —Since nonpsy- 
chiatrists, particularly family practitioners, treat a large 
proportion of patients with depressive illness, it was felt 
that their knowledge in this area should be assessed. An 
audience of 227 family practitioners at a postgraduate 
symposium were examined on basic principles of 
treatment of depressive illness, particularly the use of 
tricyclic antidepressants. Their responses were compared 
to a group of 17 university psychiatrists. Results show 
that the family practitioners knew the right treatment for 
endogenous depression but tended to prescribe inade- 
quate doses of tricyclics and gave too short a therapeutic 
trial as compared to psychiatrists. Both the psychiatrists 
and family practitioners tended to discontinue medica- 
tions about 3-6 mo after improvement, which is 
considered a somewhat short treatment span but not 
inappropriate. It is suggested that famiy practitioners 
need to become better informed about tricyclic dosages 
and therapeutic trials. —Journal abstract. 

6315. Koupernik, C. [Defense and criticism of 
organicity in infantile psychiatry.] (Fren) Revue de 
Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale de l'En- 
Jance, 1975(Feb), Vol 23(2), 99-110, —Analyzes various 
pieces of information which lead to an orientation 
towards a pathogenic diagnosis of organicity. The 
semiology is reviewed, and, with reference to hyperkine- 
sia, passivity, and outbursts of temper, distinction is 
made between normal, neurotic, psychotic, organic, and 
iatrogenic forms. It is noted that enuresis may be 
connected with slow maturation of the so-called primary 
type of sleep and that it might equally be, though only 
rarely, a result of nocturnal epilepsy; and when it exists 
together with daily incontinence, a urological anomaly 
should be looked for. This leads to a discussion of the 
data obtained from a physical examination and the way 
such examinations should be regarded. If there is a 
certain amount of evidence in favor of an organic cause, 
the necessity of carrying out other examinations should 
be discussed. When there is the possibility of a tumor 
there should be no hesitation. In other cases when it is 
simply a matter of eliminating this Possibility, it is right 
to omit the EEG stage and to Carry out scintigraphy and 
echo-EEG. It should not be forgotten that certain 
chronic illnesses that do not react to therapy can assume 
the guise of a psychiatric affection: among these are 
subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis and Wilson’s dis- 
ease. A tendency to “organize,” it is noted, is sometimes 
found in the classical child psychiatrists who have not 
undergone psychoanalytical training. It can equally be 
found in those who have this training but who, feeling 
that a situation is beyond them, finally try to banish the 
subject just as one excludes or banishes hysterics. 
(German & Spanish summaries) — English summary. 

6316. Leavitt, Maribelle. (U San rancisco School of 
Nursing) The discharge crisis: The experience of 
families of psychiatric patients. Nursing Research, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 24(1), 33-40. — Results of interviews 
with the families of 16 psychiatric patients immediately 
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rior to the patients discharges show that the families 
who were not prepared for the discharge. demonstrated 
tremendous uncertainty and lack of direction about the 
future with the patient, did not view the patient as ready 
for discharge, and did not consider the staff as resources 
for themselves. (23 ref) 

6317. Lebensohn, Zigmond M. (Sibley Memorial 
Hosp, Washington, DC) The future of private psychiat- 
ric practice. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Sep). Vol 5(9). 
56-68. — Predicts that the private practice of psychiatry 
in the US will survive, often in the form of group 
practice. Medical schools and psychiatric residency 
training programs will return to emphasis on the medical 
model and the biological roots of psychiatry. The use of 
psychotropic drugs will increase, but with a more 
sophisticated application. Classical psychoanalysis is 
expected to decline further as à therapeutic procedure. 
The number of mental patients will rise; the incidence of 
major psychoses will be the same, but anxiety, depres- 
sion, and personality disorders will be more widespread 
because of societal stresses. The current prejudice against 
ECS therapy will subside. Group therapy will show à 
sharp increase. Psychiatry will reject its association with 
sociology and will return to the medical model from 
which it should never have strayed. —1. Davis. 

6318. Leon, Gloria R. (U Minnesota) Current direc- 
tions in the treatment of obesity. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 557-578. —Evaluates the effective- 
ness of various treatments in producing weight reduction 
and long-term weight maintenance. The literature 
indicates that treatment results with traditional weight 
loss procedures are no more effective now than they were 
15 yrs ago. Behavior modification techniques. have 
shown more promising results in weight loss mainte- 
nance, with the most efficient techniques those which 
directly teach the modification. of eating patterns. 
However, the weight losses reported have generally not 


been very large, and there may be individual differences 
in the effectiveness of the particular behavioral tech- 
niques employed. Intestinal bypass surgery has produced 
substantial weight reduction, but the physical side effects 
and complications are numerous. (34 p ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

6319. Lester, David; Kendra, John M.; Thisted, 
Ronald А. & Perdue, William C. (Stockton State Coll) 
Prediction of homicide with the Rorschach. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 752. —Took 
Rorschach protocols from 100 male convicted murderers 
and compared the results with those taken from 50 males 
incarcerated in the same institution for offenses other 
than homicide. Analysis of the results by step-wise 


murderers. These empirically derived linear discriminant 
functions may serve as à useful adjunct to the clinical 
interpretation of Rorschach protocols in a criminal 
population. — Journal summary. 

6320. Levitt, Eugene А.; James, Norman M. & Flavell, 
Philippa. (U Otago Medical School, New Zealand) A 
clinical trial of electrosleep therapy with a psychiatric 
inpatient sample. ‘Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(Dec), Vol 9(4), 287 -290. —Assessed the 
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effectiveness of electrosleep therapy in the treatment of 
depression, anxiety, and sleep difficulties in 13 chronical- 
ly distressed psychiatric inpatients (aged, 23-63 yrs). ^ 


in lessening symptoms of depression or anxiety. 
—Journal abstract. 

6321. McCabe, Michael S. (U Iowa, State Psychiatric 
Hosp) ECT treatment of mania: A controlled study. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 
688-691. —A chart review study of manic patients found 
that ECS therapy remarkably improved outcome varia- 
bles of condition at discharge. uration of hospitaliza- 
tion, and social recovery in 28 patients (mean аре, 33.5 
yrs) in comparison with an untreated matched control 
group. More conclusive evidence would depend on a 
prospective trial with random assignment of manic 


ers, and blind evaluation of outcome. —Journal abstract. 

6322. Muma, John R. & Baumeister, Alfred A. (State 
U New York, Buffalo) Programmatic evaluation in 
mental retardation: Alternatives to taxonomic ap- 
proaches. Journal of Special Education, 1975(Win), Vol 
9(4), 337-344. — Contends that while taxonomic evalua- 
tion procedures serve valid administrative needs, they 
actually obscure the most relevant information concern- 
ing program effectiveness (1.е., the specific effects upon 
the behaviors of individuals). Categorical evaluation 
tends to be context-free, focusing more upon products 
than upon processes. As an alternative, it is proposed 
that greater emphasis be placed upon contextual evalua- 
tions oriented toward the measurement of specific 
adaptive behaviors of each individual served. — Journal 
abstract. 

6323. Resnick, Eugene V. (Private practice, Paramus, 
NJ) Mental health care in America: 2076. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 21(7), 519-521. 
— Presents a humorous account of the author's attempts 
to predict the state of the mental health treatment system 
in the next 100 yrs. 

6324. Safer, Daniel J. & Allen, Richard P. (Johns 
Hopkins U Medical School) Hyperactive children: 
Diagnosis and management. Baltimore, MD: U Park 
Press, 1976. xiii, 239 p. $8.50. — Discusses the nature and 
treatment of hyperactivity in children. Also discussed are 
the historical background of the disorder, issues in the 
pharmacological management of hyperactivity, clinical 
forms and evaluative tests, home management and 
parental counseling, behavior management in the class- 
room, and educational considerations. 

6325. Schwarz R. (Zentralinstitut für Seelische 
Gesundheit Mannheim, W Germany) [Оп psychiatry in 
Algeria.] (Germ) Social Psychiatry, 1976(Apr). Vol 110), 


87-97. — Reports on à collaboration for 2 yrs on à 


project to set up à psychiatric service for the region of 


his own experience as а psychiatrist in Algeria and in 
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setting up and running the project described. As 
traditional forms of self-help in the care of the mentally 
sick and the tolerant attitude of the society towards them 
appear to be in decline, the need for psychiatric services 
is increasing. No reliable conclusions regarding a true 
increase in psychiatric morbidity can be drawn, however, 
since no comparative data are available. The author’s 
experience suggests that the emphasis in psychiatric care 
will have to be given to the development of outpatient 
and community-based services. (51 ref) —English 
abstract. 

6326. Shady, Gary A. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Death anxiety and care of the terminally-ill: A 
review of the clinical literature. Canadian Psychological 
Review, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 137-142. —Reviews the 
literature on death anxiety as it relates to psychosocial 
care of the terminally ill. The literature strongly supports 
the need for caregivers to understand their own fears and 
feelings in order to deal with terminal patients. The 
negative potential consequences of misunderstood feel- 
ings about death are discussed as well as several major 
correlates (sex, socioeconomic status, occupation, gener- 
al anxiety, and level of consciousness). Some results of 
groups emphasizing ventilation of fears about death are 
also reviewed briefly. Their positive effects on treatment 
suggest the value of gaining more accurate understand- 
ing of death anxiety through future research. (French 
abstract) (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6327. White, Jeanine. (Pacific State Hos; , Pomona, 
CA) Stimulus box for the profoundly mental ly retarded. 
American Journal of Occupational TI herapy, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 30(3), 167. —Describes a stimulus box adapted from 
a packing crate. One end was left open; the floor was 
padded, a window was cut out, toys and bells hung from 
the ceiling and walls. The box was stimulating, therapeu- 
tic, and safe for children with severe physical and mental 
impairment. 
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6328. Abell, Richard G. & Abell, Corlis W. (Transac- 
tional Analysis Inst, New York, NY) Own your own life. 
New York, NY: David McKay, 1976. xx, 234 p- $9.95. 
—A psychoanalyst presents a new approach to self 
understanding and psychotherapy which draws from 
Transactional Analysis, Gestalt, nonverbal techniques, 
and traditional psychoanalytic procedures. Through his 
own experience and exemplary case studies the author 
tells how the reader can use psychological techniques to 
increase self-awareness and control, manage, and “own” 
his/her own life. 

6329. Abend, Sander M. An analogue of negation. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1975, Vol 44(4), 631-637. 
—Discusses a mechanism observed in psychoanalytic 
treatment when the patient responds with the “yes, 
but...” response, a defense which is regarded as a subtle 

form of negation and resistance. A clinical illustration is 
presented showing this defense in operation. —J. Z. 
Elias. 

6330. Brandes, Norman S. Multidimensional 
treatment of adolescents and young adults. Groups: А 
Journal of Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1975—76, 
Vol 7(1), 1-6. —Describes experience in treating adoles- 

cents with various forms of therapy, at the time or in 
planned sequence, which involves more than one 
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member of the family. The central concept of treatment, 
especially in the group, is psychoanalytic, but this 
approach is supplemented by flexible para-analytic 
methods to make it less threatening. Group therapy 
sessions for the adolescent should be continuous, 
ongoing, and open-ended; as members accomplish their 
goals and leave the group newcomers should be added, 
maintaining the total number of about 8-10 in a group. 
The sexes should be mixed, and the group should include 
younger and older adolescents and young adults. In 
planning а combination of therapies, group and individ- 
ual, for a patient, a number of factors must be 
considered. Some adolescents, but not all, сап benefit 
from para-analytical, long-term group therapy. Serving 
of soft drinks and snacks is recommended, and the 
reasons are given. Not all therapists are suitable for 
group leadership; needed qualifications are discussed. A 
cotherapist of the opposite sex is often helpful. —7. 
Davis. 

6331. Clifton, Phillip M. & Ransom, Jane w. (U 
Virginia Medical Ctr) An approach to working with the 
“placed child." Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 
1975(Win), Vol 6(2), 107-117. —Describes an approach 
to working with the diagnostic and therapeutic chal- 
lenges posed by the adopted or foster child. A thorough 
knowledge of child development, combined with aware- 
ness of the basic tenets of crisis intervention, offers the 
child mental health professional guidelines to assist 
placed children in coping with their uncertain environ- 
ment. Parents and agencies are guided toward stabilizing 
the child's environment, while the child is maintained in 
play therapy to assist him in coping with the confused 
and frightening emotions that attend the experience of 
placement separation. Three clinical cases, 5- and 6-yr- 
old females, are presented to illustrate an active short- 
term therapy, a form of primary prevention attempting 
to forestall the potential damage of unresolved place- 
ment separation crises. —Journal abstract, 

6332. Divita, E. C. & Olsson, Peter A. (Post Oak 
Psychiatric Assoc, Houston, TX) The use of sex therapy 
in a patient with a penile prosthesis. Journal of Sex & 
Marital Therapy, 1975(Sum), Vol 1(4), 305-311. —An 
implantable penile prosthesis is being used for treatment 
of erectile organic impotence. The case history is 
presented of a 43-yr-old rancher who was treated in this 
manner and who required additional therapy for the 
maladaptive processes in the relationship. Sex therapy 
including supportive psychotherapy, sex education, 
relationship therapy, and behavior modification was 
utilized for the relationship. It is suggested that such 
therapy is compatible with the penile prosthesis and may 
be imperative for some patients. —Journal abstract. 

6333. Dublin, James E. (Choice, Inc, Bloomington, 
IN) The demise of the traditional dream symbol in 
psychotherapy: Goodbye and good riddance. Interna- 
tional Journal of Symbology, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 11-21. 
—Contrasts the use of the dream symbol by Freud and 
his followers, who treated the body as a vehicle for the 
mind and/or the “libido,” with the Gestalt method of 
dealing with dream symbols, which grew out of the 
principle of bringing the body into psychopathology and 
psychotherapy as enunciated by W. Reich, A. Lowen, 
and especially F. Perls. (18 ref) 

6334. Feldman, Robert G. & Paul, Norman L. (Boston 
U Medical Ctr, MA) Identity of emotional triggers in 
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eM Re nn & Мета! Disease, 27 statements made prior to topic change; the empathy 
MOS EU d (5), -353. — Describes a tech- rating was lower than the interview average. This was 
9 stimulated recall and video replay which has true for only 13 of the 27 randomly selected statements. 
Е ue the frequency of seizures in 5 epileptic patients. — Journal abstract. 
ас had long standing partial epilepsy with complex 6339. Graves. James R. & Robinson, John D. (Illinois 
symptomatology of the psychomotor type. It was State Psychiatic Inst, Chicago) Proxemic behavior as a 
generally acknowledged that emotional factors played an function of inconsistent verbal and nonverbal mes- 
аре role in their poor seizure control. Previous sages. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
pss ot erapeutic efforts had been without benefit 23(4), 333-338. —An analog study with 40 male and 40 
because ictal amnesia had erased the memory of the female undergraduates examined the effects of inconsis- 
stressful antecedent message-input which had triggered tencies between a counselors verbal and nonverbal 
the seizures. C reation of empathetically stressful respon- behaviors ОП client proxemic behavior and ratings of 
ses to presentation of audio and videotape recordings of counselor genuineness. Nonverbal behaviors included 
specific problematic social interactions was sufficient to eye contact, trunk lean, body orientation, and leg 
i induce seizures In these Ss and videotape recording of positioning. Verbal content reflected either high or low 
the seizure and antecedents events provided a means by levels of empathic understanding. Ss role-played a 
which the S could acquire othewise inaccessible informa- standard complaint with a confederate male counselor 
tion. Once the specific emotional trigger was identified, who communicated either contradictory OT consistent 
the S could avoid the kinds of events which might induce verbal and nonverbal messages. Resulis indicate that | 
a seizure and be better able to cope with threatening inconsistent messages Were associated with greater | 
| environmental cues. (37 ref) — Journal abstract. ` interpersonal distances, especially when the nonverbal | 
6335. Foulkes, S. Н. Group-analytic psychotherapy: messages Were negative and the verbal messages were 
Method and principles. London, England: Gordon & positive. Inconsistent messages also resulted in lower 
Breach, 1975. xii, 177 p. $13.50. — presents the therapeu- ratings of counselor genuineness. Results support the 
tic group, composed of strangers for the express purpose client-centered definition of congruence and further add 
of treatment, as the mental matrix where intrapsychic to the evi i i i 
processes interact. The group-analytic approach to the reflection 0 


E^ 


d 7 family group is also dealt with, as are community — Journal abstract. 
therapy, diagnostics, therapeutics, the group analyst in 6340. Heiberg, Astrid; Sørensen, Tom & Olafsen, Ola 
action, and the training of the group analyst. M. Short-term dynamic psychotherapy: Three models of 
tics, 1975, Vol 


6336, Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins U, Henry treatment. Psychotherapy & Psychosomai 


Phipps Psychiatric Clinic) Psychotherapy of bodily 26(4), 9-236. —Describes 3 types of short-term 
disease: An overview. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 4 namic psychotherapy (short-term anxiety-provoking 
1975, Vol 26(4), 192-202. reviews clinical and psychotherapy, psy 
experimental studies of the interaction between psycho- 
logical states and bodily diseases and considers some tic interventi 
implications for the role of psychotherapists in diagnosis, presented to i| 
prevention, and treatment of these conditions. (32 ref) concluded that highly motivated, well-integrated patients 
6337. Good, Lawrence R. (Middle Tennessee State U) who relate wel i i 
Attitude similarity and attraction to a psychotherapist. conflicts which are understandable in dynamic terms 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), should be treated ideally by short-term anxiety-provok- 
707-709. 47 college students filled out a 10-item survey ing psychotherapy; If their conflicts are not as well 
of attitudes and subsequently received an attitude survey circumscribed and the dependent needs are more 
that represented the attitudes and opinions ofa hypoth- rominent, brief psychotherapy may be the treatment of 
etical psychotherapist and showed either 10 or 90% choice. If there is the ability to make decisions of priority 
agreement with each S's own views. Ss then completed of one symptom over the other, Strong motivation for 
the Therapist Judgment Scale (a modification of the symptom relief and the relationships are based more on 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale) for their evaluations of trust than On maturity, or if the conflicts are less 
the stimulus persons. Results indicate that Ss rated circumscri ed and the defense mechanisms weak, the 
psychotherapists who were attitudinally similar to patient may benefit from short-term explanatory psy- 
themselves significantly higher for open-mindedness, chotherapy- — Journal abstract. 
ability to promote feelings of ease, understanding of 6341. Horenstein, David. (State U New York, Albany) 
people, effectiveness as а psychotherapist, personal Correlates of initial client disturbance: Expectations for 
attractiveness, and willingness to recommend toa friend. therapy, dropout, resistance, and demographic descrip- 
—Journal summary. | of Clinical Psychology. 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4). 
6338. Grater, Harry & Claxton, Dorothy. (U Florida) 709-715. — Investigated relationships between initial 
Counselor's empathy level and client topic changes. levels of client disturbance in each of 10 problem areas 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), and client drop-out, lateness to, and absence from 
d to therapy, and various 
tain 


407-408. —Tested the h othesis that client-introduced therapy» expectations with regar 
n D Hic variables. Data were obtained from 154 


topic changes follow a reduction in counselor's level of demograp re oD! 1 
empathy. Émpathy ratings Were made by 2 experienced 13-46 yr old outpatients at а university psychological 
judges for 27 counselor statements made prior to topic clinic. Correlations computed between initial disturb- 
ance scores and all other variables ier Шш, 

were the 


significant relationships. Most noteworthy. 
initial disturbance 


change and for 27 randomly selected counselor state- 


ments. These ratings were compared with the average ionshi] 
empathy rating for the counseling interview. In 22 of the significant relationships between 
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levels in the areas of future goals and self-satisfaction 
and expectations of a psychodynamically oriented 
therapist. Results are discussed in terms of clients" 
awareness of the need to deal with the psychological 
factors that underlie their problems and their desire for 
the therapist to focus on such material. —Journal 
summary. 

6342. Jakab, Irene (Ed). Transcultural aspects of 
psychiatric art. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1975. xiii, 
293 p. $51.75. — Presents 55 papers by authors from 4 
continents addressing the complex cultural influences on 
artistic expression in patients of all age groups; in 
relation to individual and family therapy; in the works of 
such artists as Vincent Van Gogh and Pablo Picasso; 
and in schizophrenics epileptics, sadomasochists, psy- 
chotics, alcoholics, and the mentally retarded. 

6343. Kaminski, Z. (U Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand) 
Case report: An asthmatic adolescent and his ''re- 
pressed cry” for his mother. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1975(Jun), Vol 48(2), 185-188. — Presents a 
case study of a 17-yr-old asthmatic male who entered an 
adolescent inpatient unit of a hospital. Involvement of 
the patient in individual, group and family psychothera- 
py is discussed in detail and particular emphasis is 
placed on the use of family sessions as a therapeutic tool. 
The concept of “repressed cry for the lost mother" is 
viewed as having etiological importance. —Journal 
summary. 

6344. Kiracofe, Norman M. (Temple U) The effects of 
time-limited interviews and counselor level of experi- 
ence on client-perceived therapeutic conditions. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3021. 

6345. Lichtenberg, James W. & Hummel, Thomas J. 
(U Kansas) Counseling as stochastic process: Fitting a 
Markov chain model to initial counseling interviews. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 
310-315. — Tested the hypothesis that the probabilistic 
structure underlying counseling interviews is Markovian. 
The goodness of fit of a Ist-order Markov chain model to 
6 counseling interviews was assessed by using x? tests of 
homogeneity and by simulating sampling distributions of 
selected process characteristics against which the same 
characteristics in the actual interviews were compared. 
The model provided an adequate fit to 4 of the 6 
interviews and should provide a useful tool for further 
investigations into the character and course of the 
counseling process. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6346. Miketié, B. (Medical Ctr Neuropsychiatric 

Dept, Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia) [On the possibility of 
psychotherapy of depressive patients under ambulatory 
conditions.] (Yugo) Neuropsihijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 
373-377. —Discusses the special problems of treating 
ambulatory depressive patients who are prone to relapses 
and who are potential suicides. Therapy must include 
careful monitoring and constant attention to endogenous 
and exogenous factors influencing the patient, especially 
the family factor, which is often a source of continuous 
frustration. The therapist must be well acquainted with 
the patient's personality and achieve positive emotional 
transfer. The methods of psychotherapy that have been 
used in such cases are described. — English summary. 

6347. Miller, Donald K. (Middletown Area Mental 
Health Clinic, OH) Sexual counseling with spinal cord- 
injured clients. Journal of Sex & Marital Therapy, 
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1975(Sum), Vol 1(4) 312-318. —Spinal-cord-injured 
clients have many fears and misapprehensions about 
their sexual functioning. Common beliefs include the 
following: (a) disabled men cannot sexually satisfy able- 
bodied women, and (b) cord-injured persons cannot 
have sexual intercourse. Such misapprehensions can be 
helped by the counselor's willingness to discuss sexual 
issues openly. Clients need a clear and accurate picture 
of the facts, as well as encouragement and support to 
help them rediscover their sexuality. Methods of provid- 
ing this counseling are discussed and illustrated with case 
examples. It is pointed out that spinal cord injury does 
not mean sexual incapacity. Given a knowing and 
patient partner, most clients can enjoy a satisfying sex 
life. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6348. Pražić, B. (Hosp “Dr. M. Stojanović,” Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia) [On the Gestalt therapy.] (Yugo) Neuropsi- 
hijatrija, 1972, Vol 20(3-4), 281-285. — Discusses Gestalt 
therapy, a modern method of psychological treatment 
which is still insufficiently known in European countries. 
This group procedure originated in the US. It takes a 
wide humanistic approach to the patient, who solves his 
problems with the help of the therapist and the group. 
The essence of Gestalt therapy is contained in the 
phrase, “I and you, here and now." — English summary. 

6349. Sandler, Joseph; Holder, Alex & Dare, 
Christopher. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) 
Frames of reference in psychoanalytic psychology: IX. 
Dream processes in the topographical frame of refer- 
ence. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1975(Jun), 
Vol 48(2), 161-174. —Describes a conceptualization of 
dreams within a topographic frame of reference. The 
dream is viewed as a conscious experience which 
represents an instinctual wish-fulfillment permitting 
"discharge" through hallucinatory gratification. Wish- 
fulfillment occurs indirectly so the dreamer is usually 
unaware of the dream's meaning. It is only lack of 
conscious awareness of the importance of the wish that 
allows the dream to occur at all—it has passed 
censorship and no unpleasant secrets have been revealed 
to the dreamer's consciousness. The dream can be 
viewed as the end-product of a process of transformation 
applied to the infantile instinctual wish. Three processes 
occur as the dream passes from its origins in the 
unconscious through the preconscious to the conscious 
system: (a) primary process transformation of the 
ideational content of the original instinctual wish, (b) 
elaboration of a derivative of the instinctual wish in the 
System preconscious, and (c) secondary revision or 
elaboration at the point of transition of the developing 
dream from the system preconscious to the conscious. 
The usefulness of the topographical frame of reference to 
clinical psychoanalytic work is emphasized. Two exam- 
ples are provided to demonstrate the formation of 
dreams using this reference. (15 ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

6350. Schmideberg, Melitta. Relationship therapy: 
Making contact. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1976, Vol 20(1), 
9-17. —Posits that both diagnostic psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis can be antitherapeutic; the therapist too 
often adopts an authoritarian attitude and crushes 
spontaneous contact. Also, many therapists are too much 
on the defensive and, expecting the patient to be 
difficult, become difficult themselves. More important 
than to ferret out information is to establish a good 
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relationship, an essential tool of treatment. Case histories 
are presented illustrating the benefits of small talk and 
thoughtfulness over formality, psychiatric detachment, 
or tactless, premature questioning. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries) —Journal summary. 

6351. Schutzenberger, Anne A. [Introduction au jeu 
de rôle: Le sociodrame, le psychodrame et leurs 
applications en travail social, dans les entreprises, en 
éducation et en psychothérapie. (Introduction to role 
playing: Sociodrama, psychodrama and their 
application to social work, everyday life, education and 
psychotherapy). (Fren) Toulouse, France: Edouard 
Privat, Editeur, 1975. 189 p. — Recognizes the impor- 
tance of role playing in everyday human relations and 
cites the use of psychodrama, sociodrama, and role 
playing not only in psychotherapy, but also in profes- 
sional training, social work, the business world, and 
education. An introduction is presented to the practice of 


trics. A variety of applications of role playing and 
psychodrama, and limitations in their practice, are 
outlined in order to assist the reader in evaluating and 
appreciating the roles one can and cannot assume and in 
making adjustments in actual life situations. 

6352. Simons, Janet A. & Helms, Janet E. (Iowa State 
U) Influence of counselors' marital status, Sex, and age 
on college and noncollege women’s counselor prefer- 
ences. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
23(4), 380-386. — Examined women's preferences for 
counselors differing in marital status, Sex, and age in 2 
studies. Ss in Study 1 were 32 female undergraduates, 
and Ss in Study 2 were 32 noncollege women. The 
experimental design for both studies was à 2.24 split-plot 
analysis of variance with 2 levels of marital status, 2 
levels of counselor sex, and 4 age groupings. Results of 
Studies 1 and 2 indicate that college women and 
noncollege women preferred female counselors older 
than themselves to male counselors on а number of 
hypothetical process measures. Changing trends in 
women’s counselor preferences are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

6353. Sollod, Robert N. (New York U) Behavioral and 
psychodynamic dimensions of the new sex therapy. 
Journal of Sex & Marital Therapy. 1975(Sum), Vol 1(4), 
335-340. — Views the new sex therapy, a brief outpatient 
treatment of sexual dysfunction consisting of structured 
sexual exercises and conjoint therapeutic sessions, as à 
systematic integration of behavioral and psychodynamic 
elements. Formally consisting of many defining charac- 
teristics of a behavior therapy including the direct 
treatment of a specified problem and the application of 
behavioral principles, the new sex therapy also relies on 
psychodynamic understanding. The result is synergistic. 
Psychodynamic understanding underlies appropriate 
behavioral intervention, and psychodynamic exploration 
of resistance enhances the effectiveness of behavioral 
methods. Behavioral techniques facilitate the most rapid 
implementation of therapeutic insight. It is concluded 
that the new sex therapy has general significance for 
psychotherapeutic theory and practice. —Journal 
abstract. 

6354. Strahan, Carole & Zytowski, Donald G. (lowa 
State U) Impact of visual, vocal, and lexical cues on 
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judgments of counselor qualities. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 387-393. —75 female 
and 55 male undergraduates rated Carl Rogers on a 
number of counseling-relevant dimensions. Experimental 
treatment groups received information via the visual, 
lexical, vocal, or vocal-lexical communication channels; 
a control, or reference, group received information via 
the nature visual-vocal-lexical channel. Lexical cue 
seemed particularly important in creating favorable 
impressions among females, but results were less clear- 
cut for males. When experimental Ss were later exposed 
to visual-vocal-lexical cues in combination (as control Ss 
had been earlier), they tended to rate Rogers as warmer 
and less distant than they had earlier on the basis of 
limited information. In some instances, however, ratings 
made with additional information were less favorable 
than those made partial information. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6355. yon Rad, M. & Riippell, A. (U Heidelberg 
Klinik, W Germany) Combined inpatient and outpatient 
group psychotherapy: A therapeutic mod 
somatics. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975, Vol 
26(4), 237-243. —Describes a special strategy of psy- 
chotherapeutic approach to psychosomatic patients. The 
technique includes a 3-mo period of inpatient and a 2-yr 
period of outpatient group psychotherapy. Additional 
therapeutic procedures applied during the time of 
hospitalization are à special kind of sensitivity training 
(“sensual awareness”) and analytic ergotherapy. The 
therapeutic techniques used are psychoanalytic with 
special regard to the scenic figures which arise during the 
course of a session. The “scenic function of the ego” 
(represented, for example, in certain body movements, 
sitting-arrangements, and talking-sequences) offers the 
opportunity of a possible access to the often poor fantasy 
life of the psychosomatic patient, suffering, from what is 
called the Pinocchio syndrome. The key structure of the 
model implies the arrangement fixed prior to the onset of 
therapy between patients and therapist, to stay together 
as a closed in- and outpatient group for 2 yrs. This 
enables the patients to take the risk of new emotional 
experiences under the cover of protected living, condi- 
tions in the hospital, as well as the chance to check and 
confirm these experiences under the pressure of the 
regular social conditions they live in. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6356. Zuehlke, Terry E. & Watkins, John T. (VA 
Hosp. Minneapolis, MN) The use of psychotherapy with 
dying patients: An exploratory study. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology. 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 729-132. —А group of 
6 male terminally ill patients received 6 sessions of 
psychotherapy. A 2nd group of 6 patients served as 
nontreated controls. At the conclusion of the treatment 
sessions, psychotherapy patients reported (using the 
Purpose in Life Test and 1 
significantly greater increase in willingness to admit and 
discuss death-related anxiety and in their perceived 
purpose in life than did the nontreated group. Clinical 
impressions indicated that patients who participated in 
psychotherapy perceived their treatment experience 
positively and appreciated the opportunity to explore 
their feelings about imminent death. Results offer 
considerable support for the usefulness of psychotherapy 
to help such patients cope with the emotional stress 
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generated by their limited life expectancy. —Journal 
summary. 
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6357. Abramowitz, Stephen I. et al. (U California, 
Sacramento Medical Ctr) Sex bias in psychotherapy: A 
failure to confirm. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 706-709. —Examined the ques- 
tions of sex-related countertransference and bias in 
psychotherapy by asking 65 male and 57 female 
experienced group therapists for clinical reactions to case 
materials of a bogus outpatient who was designated 
either male or female. Varying the patient's gender 
produced only small differences in the therapists’ 
responses. It is concluded that sex-related countertrans- 
ference problems may not be as prevalent as had been 
previously thought. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6358. Anderson, Dorothy B. (White Mountain Com- 
munity Services Inc, Littleton, NH) An operational 
framework for working with rural families in crisis. 
Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, 1976(Apr), Vol 
2(2), 145-154. —Presents a variation of short-term family 
crisis treatment adapted to the specific needs of rural 
families in northern New Hampshire. Crisis was defined 
as a significant loss, and treatment consisted of 5-6 
sessions which incorporated contract setting and home- 
work assignments. It is suggested that crisis intervention 
may be the treatment of choice in a rural setting, (16 ref) 

6359. Barmettler, Donna & Fields, Grace L. (Ming 
Quong Children’s Ctr, Los Gatos, CA) Using the group 
method to study and treat parents of asthmatic 
children. Social Work in Health Care, 1975-76(Win), Vol 
1(2), 167-176. —Describes the use of the group method 
to study and treat parents of hospitalized asthmatic 
children. The needs of parents as revealed by the group 
process are discussed, and the implications for treatment 
of both child and family are reviewed. —Journal abstract. 

6360. Berkey, Barry R. Save your marriage. Chicago, 
IL: Nelson-Hall, 1976. xvi, 295 p. $9.95. —Presents a 
“trilateral psychotherapy” to help marriage partners 
recognize emotionally as well as intellectually what they 
have done to put their marital relationship “on the 
skids.” Spouses are encouraged to examine honestly their 
own feelings and those of their partner in order to 
recognize irritations arising from the marriage and their 

hidden meanings, and to learn to communicate better. 
Four general areas discussed are (a) the mask of 
marriage, (b) the maze of marriage, (c) trilateral therapy, 
and (d) finding oneself. 

6361. David, Ann C. & Donovan, Elizabeth H. (Private 
practice, New York, NY) Initiating group process with 
parents of multihandicapped children. Social Work in 
Health Care, 1975-76(Win), Vol 1(2), 177-183. —Resist- 
ance, tacit and otherwise, should be expected when 
attempting to introduce group process in a medically 

oriented setting where concern about the emotional 
sequelae of physical disabilities is minimal. A “street 
corner” approach was used to motivate parents of young 
children with severe handicaps to: participate in a 
workshop program dealing with practical problems of 
child care and with parental feelings of shame and guilt 
arising from the birth of a physically defective child. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6362. Dayringer, Richard. (Southern Illinois U Medi- 
cal School, Springfield) Fair-fight for change: A thera- 
peutic use of aggressiveness in couple counseling. 
Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, 1976(Apr), Vol 
2(2), 115-130. —Presented a technique called Fair-Fight- 
for-Change (FFFC) proposed by G. F. Bach (197 
which “creatively and helpfully” utilizes the aggressive 
impulses that develop in most marital counseling. Anger 
and aggressiveness are first defined; anger is the emotion 
while aggressiveness is the way the emotion is acted out. 
FFFC is described as a 13-step procedure in which 
marital partners constructively express criticism of eac 
other and assertively demand and negotiate behavioral 
changes. Effecting behavior and attitude change through 
communication is basic to this process. A verbatim 
account of a l-hr session with a couple using the 
technique in counseling is reported. It is suggested that 
this technique is best learned as a concept—not a series 
of steps—and that learning in a workshop setting is 
optimal since practice may follow. Insight-oriented 
therapists should guard against the temptation to stop 
the “fight” to go deeper; it is critical that the couple 
continue the encounter to clarify the issues and construc- 
tively complete the process. —A. C. Moltu. 

6363. de Oliveira, Walderedo 1.; Leme Pereira, Wanda 
& Candido Bastos, José (U Federal, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil) [Brief group psychotherapy.] (Port) Jorna/ 
Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 
371-392. 

6364. Duehn, Wayne D. & Mayadas, Nazneen S. (U 
Texas Graduate School of Social Work, Arlington) 
Behavioral rehearsals in group counseling with parents. 
Groups: A Journal of Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 
1975—76, Vol 7(1, 13-23. —Gave a Microtraining 
Behavioral Rehearsal program for the improvement of 
parent-child communication to the parents of 5 children 
awaiting treatment at a child guidance clinic; another 
group of 5 served as controls. Effects of the 6-session 
program were measured by the percentage of change in 
the child's total talking time, by the number of the child's 
responses, and by the child's pre- and posttreatment 
answers to a parent-child relationship questionnaire. 
Homework by the parents in the program involved the 
performance at home, after each session, of the behavior 
learned in that session. АП 5 children in the program 
group showed improved communication. Principles of 
microtraining methods are formulated: (a) A careful 
behavioral-communication formulation is essential. (b) 
Isolation and identification of specific incidents of 
communication difficulties are best accomplished 
through videotaped feedback of actual parent-child 
interaction. (c) The selected behavioral rehearsals must 
be geared to the communication assessment and meet 
the specific problems of the parent-child unit. (d) The 
parent must learn the “methodology” of talk; the 
communication of reflection and feelings must be 
transferred to real-life situations. (28 ref) —/. Davis. 

6365. Everett, Craig A. (Florida State U) Family 
assessment and intervention for early adolescent 
problems. Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, 
1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 155-165. —Discusses a model 
aimed at clinical assessment and therapeutic intervention 
with early adolescents and their parents. Assessment 
consists of analyzing symptomatology within the context 
of developmental tasks and family influences and an 
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evaluation of parents on personal, marital, and parental history, rationale, and psychological foundations of this 
levels. The goal of intervention is to provide a method of procedure are examined from the point of view of both 
stabilizing both the adolescent's behavior and the the patient and the therapist. 

arent-adolescent conflict so new interactional patterns 6369. Figley, Charles R.; Sprenkle, Douglas H. & 
may develop and suggestions for further treatment may Denton, Wallace. (Purdue U, Marriage & Family Coun- 
be made. Implementation of the model includes Ist and seling Ctr) Training marriage and family counselors in 
2nd sessions in which the parents and the adolescent ап industrial setting. Journal of Marriage & Family 
separate and meet with one of the co-therapists (collabo- Counseling, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 167-177. —Focuses on 
rative), and 3rd. Ath, and follow-up sessions in which the е interface between family life and the world of work 
adolescent, parents, and co-therapists meet together with reference to the profession of marriage and family 
(conjoint). А comparison of the rate of missed/cancelled counseling in general, and training of counselors in 


appointments in a community health center for 50 cases particular- The empirical and theoretical rationale for 
^ in which this method was implemented (2.5%) and 50 incorporating marriage and family counseling services in 
t comparable cases treated with "traditional methods" an industrial setting are presented along with estimates 


(28%) suggests the usefulness of the model. Self-reports of industry-wide receptivity. A current project whose 
of parents, adolescents, and co-therapists also support purpose is to (a) test the efficacy of locating marriage 
the effectiveness of this method. Two illustrative case and family counseling services at 2 industrial worksites 
studies are provided. (25 ref) —A. С. Moltu. and (b) expand marriage and family counselor trainees 
6366. Feeney, Don J. & Dranger, Phillip. Alcoholics to à more heterogeneous clientele is described. Evalua- 
view group therapy: Process and goals. Journal of tion of the project will include (a) а preliminary 
Studies on Alcohol, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 611-618. feasibility study, (b) pilot testing of delivery training, 
- Studied 20 White females participating in group system and technical paraphernalia, and (c) a test of the 
therapy in an alcoholism program at à mental health industrial marriage and family counseling delivery 

center. Each S was asked to complete а 60-item О sort, system. (52 ref) — Journal abstract. 
designed to determine which aspects of group therapy 6370. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U Medical school) A 
she found most helpful, and a follow-up interview. There general systems approach to severe family pathology. 
was a low level of agreement among the Ss regarding the American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 
me 12 curative factors represented in the Q sort. Standard 669-673. —Proposes à general systems approach to 
scores identified 3 factor clusters. Cluster 1, which understanding of family functioning. Scrutinizing the 


ranked highest consisted of factors that are important in family as an open system with (a) evolutionary goals and 
the 2nd stage of therapy, where most of the Ss were when tangible tasks, (b) a need for “semipermeable” bounda- 
the Q sort was performed. Cluster 2 contained factors ries, (c) cultural and subcultural communication modes, 
important in the later stages of therapy, and Cluster 3 (d) leadership effectiveness, and (e) the nature and age- 
contained factors important in the early stages. Thus the appropriateness of the affective bonds will enable clinical 
helpfulness of the various elements of group therapy judgments to be made about family functioning that 
appears to depend on what stage of therapy the patients indicate general system competencies and defects. Such a 


are in. (19 ref) —Journal summary. framework may also lead to a typology of family process, 
6367. Feldman, Larry В. (Northwestern U Medical because the major functions of the family as a system 
b School, Div of Family Studies, Chicago) Goals of family (creation, nurturance, enculturation, and guidance of the 
therapy. Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, young into adulthood) can be evaluated regardless of 

Д 1976(Арг), Vol 22) 103-113. — Discusses family therapy symptoms or diagnoses. (16 ref) — Journal abstract. 
goals as comprising 2 major categories: (a) specific goals 6371. Greenberg, George S. (Tulane U School of 


| for specific families and (b) general goals. The latter is Social Work) Conjoint family theory: An entree to a new 
| divided into goals having to do with family interaction behavior therapy. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
and those related to symptoms and character traits of 1974(Dec). Vol 35(6-А), 3878-3879. à 
individual family members. Since altering the nature of 6372. Grinder, John & Bandler, Richard. The 
family interactions is basic to family therapy, 2 aspects of structure of magic: II. Palo Alto, CA: Science & 
family interaction are distinguished, family structure and Behavior, 1976. 198 p. —Extends the authors’ model of 
family processes. Family structure is discussed in terms verbal communication delineated in Volume I to the area 
of family rules and programs and family roles and of nonverbal communication, demonstrating the magi- 
boundaries, while family processes are discussed interms cal" skills of potent psychotherapists and their intuitions 
of morphostasis and morphogenesis, communication, about language. Techniques are described for (a) 
and conflict resolution. Symptomatic improvement, identifying à clients means for understanding his 
increased differentiation, increased empathy, and in- ongoing experience, (b) working | a 
creased mature dependency are considered in relation to incongruent in their communication, and (c) applying 
symptoms and character traits of individual family these principles to effective family therapy- (23 ref) 
members. Finally, familial and individual goals are 6373. Hogan, Peter D. & Royce, Jack R. (New York U 
discussed in relation to a model of interrelated, hierarchi- Medical Ctr) Four-way sessions: The co-therapy 
cally arranged systems. Clinical implications for the use couples in individual and conjoint treatment. Gi 
of this model are included. (51 ref) — Journal abstract. Journal of Group Dynamics & Psychothera| Уу, 1975-76, 
6368. Fields, Sidney J- (U Arkansas Medical Coll) Vol 70), 7—11. "Describes cotherapy Wi 18 cases (8 
The person circle: The first book on group psychothera- for diagnosis and 10 for treatment), chiefly husband-vife 
py and the small group field. Hicksville, NY: Exposition pairs but also mother-daughter pairs, siblings, engagi 
Press, 1976. xvii, 183 p- $8.50. —Presents a discussion couples, ete. Many of the mechanisms of patient 
and evaluation of small group psychotherapy- The behavior seen in individual and group therapy appeared, 
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but it was felt preferable to view these activities as 
communication processes and interpersonal dynamics. 
The importance of a circular seating arrangement, with 
therapists and patients alternating, is emphasized. After 
the 4-way sessions 5 of the 8 diagnostic cases improved, 
and 7 of the 10 treatment cases remained in treatment, 
with better functioning in their relationships, relief of 
many symptoms, and general improvement of activity. 
Three activity patterns on the part of patients were 
noted: omnipotent, helpless, and provocative. The 
advantages of the 4-way meeting for both patients and 
therapists are mentioned; however, some patients cannot 
tolerate the cotherapist format, and there are pitfalls for 
the therapist also. —/. Davis. 

6374. „ David R. (Wake Forest U, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine) Marital intimacy and the deadly 
love-anger cycle. Journal of Marriage & Family Counsel- 
ing, 1976(Apr), Vol 22), 131-137. —Hypothesizes that 
the fundamental cause of marital failure in our time is 
the inability to resolve the anger which is inevitably 
generated in an intimate relationship. The nature of 
anger, its impact on a love relationship, and its 
constructive management in marriage are examined. The 
concept of training couples in "marital fighting" is 
rejected in favor of a 3-step procedure which is outlined 
as follows: (a) Acknowledge your anger. (b) Renounce 
your anger as inappropriate. (c) Ask your partner for 
help. The author has tested this procedure in his own 
marriage and taught it to other couples with very 
satisfactory results. —Journal abstract. 

6375. Mannino, Fortune V. & Greenspan, Stanley I. 
(NIMH, Mental Health Study Ctr, Adelphi, MD) 
Projection and misperception in couples treatment. 
Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, 1976(Apr), Vol 
2(2), 139-143. — Discusses projective identification as an 
interpersonal mechanism involved in distortions of 
perceptions and communications. Scapegoating in mar- 
riage is a particular example in which one partner 
projects certain aspects of herself/himself onto the other, 
and views the other as an embodiment of this character- 
istic or set of conflicts. Several cases are presented to 
show how this mechanism manifests itself in relativel 
healthy, though neurotic, couples. A treatment approac 
based on correlation. of the perceptual distortions 
through confrontation is suggested as a model for short- 
term counseling with couples having good ego-strength 
and some ego-flexibility. —Journal abstract. 

6376. Martin, Peter A. (U Michigan Medical School) 
A marital therapy manual. New York, NY: Brunner/- 
Mazel, 1976. xii, 206 p. —Constitutes a clinician's 
manual that covers the distinctive characteristics of 

marital therapy, sexual aspects of marriage, initial 
diagnostic interviews and techniques of marital therapy. 
Divorce and changing marital styles are discussed. Four 
most commonly observed pathological marriage patterns 
are analyzed, and many case examples are presented. (7 
ref) 
Р 6377. Messinger, Lillian. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 
Community Resources Section, Toronto, Canada) Re- 
marriage between divorced people with children from 
previous marriages: A proposal for preparation for 
remarriage. Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, 
1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 193-200. — Discusses the special 
attributes of the legally reconstituted families formed 
when divorced persons who have children from their 
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previous marriages remarry. The remarriage family is 
identified as a high risk group for which society has not 
as yet established norms. Specific problems encountered 
in remarriage (including role stress, finances, children, 
and communication) are discussed. Interviews with 70 
couples suggest that the stress for couples and families 
involved in divorce and remarriage would be prevented 
or reduced through remarriage preparation courses. 
Proposed course content includes discussion of feelings 
related to the first marriage and divorce, remarriage 
adjustment, division of labor in the present marital 
household, perceptions of role relations, and other 
topics. —Journal abstract. 

6378. Newman, Lawrence E. (U California Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Treatment for the parents of 
feminine boys. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 683-687. —Recommends early 
interventions for boys who meet specific behavioral 
criteria of gender disturbance, because extreme boyhood 
femininity is often a precursor of adult transsexualism, 
transvestism, and homosexuality. It is necessary to 
involve the parents in such treatment and to deal with 
the resistances they may have to recognizing and 
working on the problem as well as problems within the 
marital relationship that may affect the child’s behavior. 
These boys are remarkably responsive to treatment given 
between the ages of 5 and 12, becoming more masculine 
in behavior and more comfortable with their identity as 
males. A case report is presented. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6379. Nichols, Michael P. & Taylor, Terry Y. (Emory 
U) Impact of therapist interventions on early sessions 
of group therapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 726-729. — Developed a methodol- 
ogy for studying the effect of therapist style on the 
process of group therapy and applied it to 2 early 
sessions of 2 different therapy groups (a total of 15 18-28 
yr old volunteers). Results support the hypothesis that 
individually directed, confrontative interventions would 
lead to emotionally focused and immediate client 
responding. Results fail to confirm the hypothesis that 
relatively interpretive interventions would be the most 
productive. Simple facilitations tended to produce higher 
mean focusing than all other types of interventions. The 
decisive technique of a group therapist may be interpre- 
tation, which helps patients to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of personally relevant, emotionally charged inter- 
actions. However, in the fledgling group, the therapist 
may be most helpful by simply facilitating members’ 
speaking up and interacting. —Journal summary. 

6380. Schaye, Zach & Garmiza, Carol. (Harlem 
Hospital Ctr, New York, NY) On “medication patients” 
and their treatment: The advantages of groups. Groups: 
A Journal of Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1975-16, 
Vol 7(1), 31-34. —Discusses the “medication patient" 
treated in psychiatric outpatient services: an individual 
presenting so many severe chronic problems that the 
staff tend to avoid attempting psychotherapy and to rely 
on merely writing prescriptions. A group therapy 
program for a large number of medication patients, 
undertaken at a municipal hospital clinic, is described. 
Even when patients had been separated into “psychoth- 
erapy groups," those who seemed likely to benefit from 
an interactional approach, and "medication groups," 
those who were resistant and disruptive, the difficulties 
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seemed overwhelming, and the 2 therapists were tense clinical couples in à waiting-list condition, showed 
and depressed. Gradually, however, in the course of significant increase in caring ‘measured by Shostrom's 
about 32 mo of work, positive results appeared: regular Caring Relationship Inventor and satisfaction with the 
attendance, lower medication, and group socialization. relationship measured by the Kelly-Tharp Marriage Role 
Group therapy is felt to be a better mode of treatment Questionnaire. Observed changes were attributable to 
than individual therapy, since the group provides more the incremental treatment. procedures, and positively 
opportunity to break up the withdrawal and passivity correlated with gain scores on a learnin -in-therapy 
that characterize the medication patient and also has measure. The clinical utility of the model and the 
beneficial effects on the therapist. The emphasis should theoretical and methodological implications of the study 

be placed on the group and on interpersonal involvement are discussed. (35 ref) — Journal abstract. 
rather than on any single individual. — 1. Davis. 6384. Weisselberger, David. (Jewish Hosp & Medical 
6381. Schneidman, Barbara & McGuire, Linda. (US Ctr, Brooklyn, NY) Sexual acting out in group therapy: 
| Public Health Service Hosp, Dept of Obstetrics & A reassessment. Groups: A Journal o Group Dynamics & 
Gynecology, Seattle, WA) Group therapy for nonor- Psychotherapy, 1975-76, Vol 101), 35-37. — Describes 
asmic women: Two age levels. Archives of Sexual how sexual acting out in a psychotherapy grou is 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 5(3), 239-247. —Employed a destructive to the cohesiveness and cooperation of the 
group method of therapy for the treatment of primary group. One of the most important elements of any acting 
orgasmic dysfuncton in 10 women below and 10 womer out, but particularly sexual acting Out, 15 ne tive 
above 35 yrs of age to determine the appropriateness of transference toward the therapist. Unfortunately, t is is 
this therapy for younger and older females. The often missed, especially in the beginning phase of group 
treatment combined а W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson therapy. If the therapist becomes aware of negative 
(1970) style of behavioral and self-stimulation therapy. transference, he or she should immediately explore and 
At termination, 70% of the younger women were analyze it. The ability to perceive the latent si nificance 
orgasmic, with 80% orgasmic at 6-mo follow-up. None of : communication, whether verbal or попуег al, is of 
were coitally orgasmic. 40% of the older women Were rimary importance. When the group can be involved in 


orgasmic at therapy termination, with 60% orgasmic at 6. the process of exploring the resistance, transference, and 
Н ; hostility, the possibility of curtailing the actin -out 


mo follow-up. One woman was orgasmic during inter- le Dae: 3 Р 
=) course. There was general enhancement of the ца}. ee increased. The countertransference feelings 
relationship in all participating couples. It is conclude that may develop in the therapist when there is sexual 
that group therapy may be less successful for older acting out in a group are discussed, and recommenda- 
women, who may be more successfully treated ДЕД, 9008: 615 made as to appropriate attitudes and behavior. 
ally. Journal abstract. outil itkin, Mildred H. (C i| U Medic 

6382. Steiner, Jerome. (Columbia U Coll of Physi- сех ther ul stectom at S edical Coll) 
cians & Surgeons) The group therapy of schizophrenia. ў arr: S me “aA [ess Lf icis Marital 
Groups: А Journal of Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy. iA 1s coy ol i ¢ ». 74 ^ m fraus e 
1975.76, Vol 7(1), 25-29. —Discusses the dilemma of the xiva "m xs а варс t eim ectomy exceecs 
schizophrenic, who needs guidance but fears engulfment t n p Me dens isset ipei greatly 
and loss of self. Relationships with other people help to affecteo v. " троне i ж, iy M OF LOVEE Sex 
ensure survival, but the one-to-one relationship of poe Ey CEN Y qe ied be s. e approach i 
individual therapy also induces fear, which is rede in Е and ih is designe 0 опту esperes d 
the therapeutic group. The quasi family of group t erapy PRG Vosthesis is discoura ed during int у 
offers schizophrenics (а object constanc ‚ (b) authoritar- xc ad ds prose conf IARE aa АП д 
їап A e pueda Rea control, (c) Урагей behavior- pecans emque SY and. FA oen 
М? semet, (0 Pe eal ыры usually коше кое they Pa Ga: 
adaptive methods, and (e) opportunities for enhanced ee e a ebed It issu modified doe SD be 
self-esteem. The behavior of a schizophrenic in various — attem| ted as earl a possi e. and that if унс 
stages of group therapy is ebore: A ЖЫ ФО, аса ог psychological trepidation de the 
бе BN t ways, but proba pus ` к, 7 Жр 
А pn d act in ace endent A d efl pun — and о of m ere pris in 
DER nap ats бүг Wee he rn s дыз ta 
eu) Hee аа haee na at the proper role of the husband is matter-of-fact denial 
S 1 roveme S iec " ne i A 
PE to hospitals. Group therapy for schizo- ача n d puc pues 
phrenics is not а cure but a palliation of life. (15 ref) —/- — abstract. 


6383. Tsoi-Hoshmand, Lisa. (Walter р. Carter Com- ish 
munity Mental Health & Retardation Ctr, Baltimore, арык) Group & Sensitivity & Human 
MD) Marital therapy: An integrative behavioral-learn- elations Training 


ing model. Journal of Marriage & Family Counseling, = abe З 
1976(Арг), Vol 22 179-191. —Tested an integrative 6386. Dye, Celeste A. (U California Nursing School, 
model of marital therapy, based on behavioral-learning San Francisco) Self-concept, anxiety, and group 
approaches and other current conceptions and marital pation: As affected by human relations training. ice 
rogram. 10 Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 234). 301-306. —Exph 


thera ractices, in a 4-Stage therapy Р! ) 
roma couples, as opposed ү 6 norme controlsand 4 the effects of human relations training ОП the m 
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self-concept, anxiety level, and group awareness of 56 
freshmen nursing students. Ss were randomly assigned to 
l of 3 treatment groups, a placebo-type group, or a 
control group. Training provided 3 types of treatment 
(learning through direct experience, sensitivity experi- 
ence, and training in cognitively oriented verbal and 
nonverbal interactions) in 1%%-һг sessions once a week 
for 7 wks. Ss were administered a battery of tests (e.g., 
selected subtests of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
(TSCS), the Hill Interaction Matrix-B (HIM-B), and the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. Statistical analysis of test 
data failed to reveal any significant difference between 
groups. Further analysis revealed a significant but 
temporary difference in TSCS self-criticism at posttest 
within Group 1 and a more lasting within-Group 1 
difference in HIM-B Variable III-D (personal-specula- 
tive). (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6387. Hartsook, Judith E.; Olch, Doris R. & de Wolf, 
Virginia A. (U Washington, Counseling Ctr, Seattle) 
Personality characteristics of women’s assertiveness 
training group participants. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 322-326. — Compared 
the personality characteristics of 25 female undergradu- 
ate volunteers for a women's assertiveness group with a 
control group of vocational counselees and the norm 
group on the EPPS. The effectiveness of assertiveness 
training was also briefly examined. Results suggest that 
the women in assertiveness training are highly concerned 
with the approval of others and moderately inhibited in 
expressing their feelings and are thus “unassertive” but 
that in most respects they are autonmous and integrated. 
The training appeared successful, resulting in a decrease 
in measured anxiety (Willoughby Questionnaire) and an 
increase in reported assertive behaviors. —Journal 
abstract. 

6388. McLaughlin, Frank E.; White, Eleanor & 
Byfield, Barbara. (VA Hosp, San Francisco, CA) Modes 
of interpersonal feedback and leadership structure in 
six small groups. Nursing Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 
23(4), 307-318. —43 graduate nursing students partici- 
pated in a study of 6 small group formats: (a) leader 
always present, (b) leader alternately present, (c) a 
programmed tape format with leader on call, (d) a 
programmed tape format with leader in attendance (e) a 
marathon group with video feedback, and (f) a marathon 
group without video feedback. The marathon groups met 
for 8 hrs twice during the semester; the other groups met 
for 1% hrs/wk during the semester. Participants were 
tested on 6 instruments: Gough’s Adjective Check List, a 

semantic differential rating Scale, the Training Group 
Rating Scale, (R. R. Blake et al, 1962), Whalen’s Group 
Rating Category System, the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation—Behavior scale, and a videotape 
test of cognitive-affective competence in knowledge of 
group process. Group process cohesiveness was found in 
all groups, but in Groups b, d, and e it lessened toward 
the end of the semester. Group development was found 
to be high in Groups a, c, and d, and evaluative feedback 
was especially noted in Groups a, d, and f. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6389. Woodhouse, David J. (U North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) An examination of the immediate and long- 
range effects of participation in a self-exploration group 
upon participants’ self-acceptance and acceptance of 
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others. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3536-3537. 


Behavior Therapy & Behavior Modification 


6390. Alexander, Ronnie N.; Corbett, Thomas F. & 
Smigel Judy. (U Texas, Coll of Multidisciplinary 
Studies, San Antonio) The effects of individual and 
group consequences on school attendance and curfew 
violations with predelinquent adolescents. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 221-226. 

—Attempted to (a) find a practical, effective means of 
reducing truancy (Exp 1, 7 male adolescents in а 
residential treatment center) and curfew violations (Exp 
П, 8 female adolescents in the same institution) among 
predelinquents and (b) determine whether individual or 
Broup contingencies is the more effective in reducing 
these behaviors. Exp I used token reinforcement backed 
up by lunch money contingent on individual or group 
class attendance in a high school setting. Exp II involved 
the use of individual and group response-cost contingen- 
cies for curfew violations. In Exp I the use of individually 
based contingency reinforcement increased class attend- 
ance over baseline, but group reinforcers increased 
attendance to its highest levels. Results of Exp II also 
show the effectiveness of a group contingent response- 
cost system over an individual one. Findings demon- 
strate the adolescent’s ability to engage in prosocial 
conforming behaviors that result in positive conse- 
quences for and from the group. —B. McLean. 

6391. Annon, Jack S. (U Hawaii at Manoa Medical 
School, Sexual Counseling Service, Honolulu) The 
behavioral treatment of sexual problems. |: Brief 
therapy. Honolulu, HI: Enabling Systems, 1975. xxii, 
246 p. $9.50. — Discusses the behavioral approach to the 
treatment of human problems, particularly sexual prob- 
lems, and describes a conceptual scheme for the 
treatment of such problems in brief therapy. Three levels 
of therapy are identified, which call for increasing depths 
of intervention. 

6392. Bancroft, John. (U Oxford, Warneford Hosp, 
England) The behavioural approach to marital prob- 
lems. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1975(Jun), 
Vol 48(2), 147-152. — Describes behavioral principles as 
aimed at helping the client develop “normal” behaviors 
through a therapeutic program designed to meet his/her 
individual needs, and applies these principles to marital 
counseling. Specifically, the therapist (a) negotiates a 
contract based on mutually agreed upon treatment goals, 
(b) defines particular goals, (c) requests that clients 
attempt to achieve set goals prior to the next session, (d) 
examines attempts to achieve these goals, (e) identifies 
key attitudes Impeding goal acquisition (behavior 
change), (f) attempts to modify attitudes, and (g) sets the 
next specific goal. The W. H. Masters and У. E. Johnson 
approach (1970) is considered to fit the behavioral model 
well, and is particularly effective in alleviating marital 
sexual problems. Sensate focus, the initial phase of the 
behavioral program, and specific techniques to deal with 
particular sexual problems are described. Strategies 
which may be adopted by the therapist to effect attitude 

change include cognitive, behavioral, or noncognitive 
approaches, It is stressed that the sexual model which 
focuses on (a) communication, (b) giving pleasure in 
order to get pleasure, (c) sharing pleasure and fostering 
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intimacy, and (d) lowering defenses and permitting 
oneself to be vulnerable within the security of the 
relationship may also be valuable in solving problems of 
a nonsexual nature. —A. C. Moltu. 

6393. Bednar, R. A. (Katharine Wright Psychiatric 
Clinic, Chicago, IL) A behavioral approach to treating 
an elective mute in the school. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 326-337. — Reports in 
detail the treatment of a 10-yr-old elective mute boy. An 
approach based on learning principles was used in a one- 
to-one therapeutic setting. Relatively normal speaking 
patterns Were established after 15 mo of treatment. 
—Journal summary. 

6394. Butler, John F. (Wilford Hall US Air Force 
Medical Ctr, Lackland AFB, TX) The toilet training 
success of parents after reading Toilet Training in Less 
than a Day. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 
185-191. —Signs placed in various hospital clinics at à 
US Air Force medical center sought parents who were 
interested in learning how to rapidly toilet train their 
children, using N. H. Azrin and В. M. Foxx’s Toilet 
Training In Less Than A Day. Three weekly classes were 
held for parents of 49 children. Records of accidents 
during and after training were collected by calling 
parents on the training day, every day for 2 wks after the 
training day, and thereafter weekly for 8 wks. Instruc- 
tional techniques of the text on toilet training, written 
presentations, telephone calls; and lectures with a 
question and answer period enabled 77% of parents to 
toilet train their children. These changes were main- 
tained over a 2-mo follow-up. —Journal abstract. 

6395. Cabral, R. J. & Scott, D. F. (London Hosp, 
England) Effects of two desensitization techniques, 
biofeedback and relaxation, on intractable epilepsy: 
Follow-up study. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 39(5), 504-507. —Employed 
biofeedback and relaxation in a crossover design for the 
treatment of 3 young female patients (18, 21, and 22 yrs 
old) suffering from drug-resistant epilepsy associated 
with anxiety and phobic symptoms. The patients were 
followed up for 15 mo after the 6 mo of treatment. 
Results indicate that both techniques improved the 
patients’ control of seizures, and the effects were 
maintained during the followup period. —Journal 


6396. Caddy, Glenn R. & Lovibond, S. H. (Thomas 
Jefferson U) Self-regulation and discriminated aversive 
conditioning in the modification of alcoholics’ drinking 


training, discriminated aversive conditioning, training in 
self-regulation, education, and psychotherapy; (b) self- 
regulation which was identical to the aversion plus self- 
regulation condition, except that no shock was used; and 
(c) aversion which was identical to the aversion plus self- 
regulation group, except that no emphasis was given to 
the self-regulatory processes. Patients were evaluated in 
their homes at the end of treatment and at 6 and 12 mo 
with additional information from a confederate of the 
patient. The group receiving both aversion training and 
self-regulation performed at the highest level throughout, 
with the self-regulation alone group responding, better 
than the aversion group. This latter difference was not 
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statistically significant. Relapse rates did not differ 
significantly. Results reflect the importance of individual 
responsibility and aversion therapy combined. —Journal 
abstract. 

6397. Conrad, Stanley R. & Wincze, John P. (Dal- 
housie U, Halifax, Canada) Orgasmic reconditioning: 
controlled study of its effects upon the sexual arousa’ 
and behavior of adult male homosexuals. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Маг), Vol 7(2), 155-166. — Provided 
therapy to 4 self-referred young adult male homosexuals 
to increase their level of heterosexual responsiveness: 
Three underwent 40 sessions of orgasmic reconditioning, 
(ORC) using both visual and fantasied stimuli, Їй 
counterbalanced treatment sequences; one underwent 
sessions of ORC with visual stimuli and 17 sessions ol 
shock aversion therapy. Assessment included measure- 
ment of physiological and behavioral sexual arousal 
patterns throughout the study. Ss reported that their 
sexual adjustment had improved, but objective phys 
logical and behavioral measures of arousal were по 
changed. This fails to support many previous case 
reports of success with the technique. Aversion therapy 
produced no change in arousal to deviant stimuli anc 
only slight increases in arousal to heterosexual stimull- 
The lack of objective data to corroborate the : 
allegations of improved condition following treatmen 
with ORC is discussed, and implications for the use 0 
subjective measures of improvement in therapy outcom' 
research are examined. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6398. Corbett, J. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley Host 
London, England) Aversion for the treatment 0! d 
injurious behaviour. Journal of Mental Deficiency he 
search, 1975(Jun), Vol 19(2), 79-95. —Reviews t 
literature to determine the efficacy and justification е 
using aversive treatment with severely mentally xe 
individuals. The frequency, etiology, and natural his ony 
of self-injurious behavior, and alternative forms s 
treatment available are discussed. Among the conc oi 
sions are the following: Mild repetitive self-injury 18 E 
an uncommon problem in the severely retarded, 2d 
ring in 5-15%, and it is probably more common at 
severe in younger people. Only where the self-injur! 
behavior is life-endangering ог where there 15 ns! F 
severe nonreversible self-mutilation or brain injury “ple 
where an alternative program is no longer » 
should aversive treatment be considered. The res ue 
bility for treatment must be shared between the PPY 
cian, the psychologist, and the nurses an 
personnel who carry out the program. (78 ref) 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

6399. Cunnii Charles E. & Linscheid, Thomas P. 
(American U) Elimination of chronic infant rumin) 
by electric shock. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), VO Sfer 
231-234. —Conducted an aversive therapy prog" am ae Е 
a series of treatments failed to reduce mum 
vomiting in a 9-mo-old hospitalized for malnutritiO diate 
weight loss. Mild electric ee pede ie 
suppression of ruminating, weight incr 5 { e: 
improvement in the Brant’s social respon Ten 
Systematic variation of observers and treatmen! rowed 
ensured generalization. Follow-ups over 6 moti DR 
continued weight gains, with no recurrence О 
ing. —Journal abstract. A te 

5 400. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut Sof 
Coll) Effects of covert reinforcement in modifica 
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test anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
670. —Tested the effects of omitting the reinforcing 
stimulus in the covert reinforcement procedure, random- 
ly assigning 21 Ss to covert reinforcement, nonreinforce- 
ment, and control groups. A significant decrease in test 
anxiety over trials occurred for the nonreinforcement 
group. Decrease in test anxiety did not correlate 
significantly with vividness of imagery or amount of 
homework practice for either experimental group. 

6401. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll) Covert reinforcement and hypnosis in modifica- 
tion of attitudes toward physically disabled persons and 
generalization to the emotionally disturbed. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1976(Apr), Vol 38(2), 554. —Tested the 
effectiveness of covert reinforcement and hypnosis in 
modifying attitudes toward 2 groups of disabled individ- 
uals. While no significant differences were found 
between groups, effects of trials were significant, stimu- 
lus generalization occurred, and amount of homework 
practice was correlated with attitudinal changes for the 
Covert reinforcement group. Т 

6402. Davidson, Park О. (Ed). (О British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The behavioral management of 
anxiety, depression and pain. New York, NY: Brunner/- 
Mazel, 1976. xv, 197 p. $13.50. — Provides a collection 
of papers, presented at the 7th Banff Conference on 
Behavior Modification, that survey the literature in the 
field and examine behavior techniques and programs 
(e.g, Learned Helplessness, Interpersonal Disturbance, 
and Variable Cause Models) that have been used 
effectively in the management of anxiety, depression, 
and pain. К 

6403. Duker, Р. (U Nijmegan Inst for Special 
Psychology, Netherlands) Intra-subject controlled time- 
out (social isolation) in the modification of self-injurious 
behaviour. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1975(Jun), Vol 19(2), 107-112. —Describes the method 
used to control the self-injurious behavior (head-bang- 
ing) in a 15-yr-old profoundly female. The main 
therapeutic tool, social isolation, was carried out under 
normal ward conditions and was statistically evaluated 
in an intra-S design without reversal conditions. The 
procedure reduced the self-injurious behavior to a near- 
zero level. —Journal summary. 

6404. Franzini, Louis R. & Grimes, William B. (San 
Diego State U) Skinfold measures as the criterion of 
change in weight control studies. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 256-260. —Reviews the literature 
and directs attention to a practical and objective datum 
to supplement the usual sources for assessing baseline 
and change. Skinfold thickness measures provide a 
practical index of obesity and are readily transformable 
to percentage body fat. These measures, taken particular- 
ly at the triceps muscle site, avoid the many criticisms of 
the usual height-weight tables to determine overweight. 
Skinfold calipers can be used to yield reliable data 
following a brief course of training. The available norms 
and measurement issues are discussed. It is posited that a 
standard criterion will permit meaningful comparisons of 
the many experiments and case reports on the treatment 

of obesity. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6405. Frederiksen, Lee W.; Jenkins, Jack O.; Foy, 
David W. & Eisler, Richard M. (VA Ctr, Jackson, MS) 
Social-skiils training to modify abusive verbal outbursts 
in adults. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
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1976(Sum), Vol 9(2) 117-125. —Used social-skills 
training to modify abusive verbal outbursts displayed by 
2 male psychiatric inpatients, 26 and 48 yrs old, 
respectively. Five target behaviors (looking, irrelevant 
comments, hostile comments, inappropriate requests, 
and appropriate requests) were monitored during role- 
played situations. Social-skills training, consisting of 
behavior rehearsal with modeling, focused instructions, 
and feedback, was introduced in a multiple-baseline 
design across individuals. Training improved all target 
behaviors. The improved behavior generalized to (a) 
novel scenes role-played with the original respondent, (b) 
training and novel scenes role-played with a different 
respondent, and (c) interpersonal situations on the 
hospital ward. —Journal abstract. 

6406. Geer, Carol A. & Hurst, James C. (California 
Polytechnic State U Counseling Ctr) Counselor-subject 


sex variables in systematic desensitization. Journal of 


Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul) Vol 23(4), 296-301. 
—44 male and female undergraduates who scored above 
the 80th percentile on the Suinn Test Anxiety Behvior 
Scale (STABS) were used in a test anxiety survey 
conducted by a state university counseling center. Ss 
were screened for appropriateness and were randomly 
assigned to treatment or control groups led by the 
counselor who had conducted their screening interviews. 
Treatment groups consisted of 5 male and 5 female Ss, 
and control groups of 6 male and 6 female Ss. Treatment 
consisted of accelerated massed desensitization of text 
anxiety using a standard hierarchy in 4 treatment blocks 
of | hr each, massed in 2 sessions. Outcome measures 
were the STABS and the Symptom Check List. Treat- 
ment was administered by experienced counselors. A 3- 
factor analysis of variance showed a significant treat- 
ment effect by both male and female counselors and a 
significant effect by the male counselor with female Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

6407. Glogower, Fred & Sloop, E. Wayne. (US Naval 
Regional Medical Clinic, Pearl Harbor Mental Health 
Clinic, San Francisco, CA) Two strategies of group 
training of parents as effective behavior modifiers. 
Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(2, 177-184. 
—Trained 2 groups, a combination group and a specific- 
focus group, each composed of 4 mothers who had 
sought assistance for behavioral difficulties with their 
5-13 yr old children. Ss were matched on several 
variables. Ss in both groups attended weekly 2-hr 
sessions for 10 wks. The Ist 4 sessions of the combination 
training group taught Ss the principles of behavior 
modification, while sessions 5—10 concentrated on 
changing target behaviors. The specific-focus group dealt 
solely with target problems during the 10 wks. Combina- 
tion group Ss were able to deal effectively with a wide 
range of behavioral problems. The combination training 
program also had considerable impact upon parent-child 
interactions in play and command settings and upon Ss” 
perceptions of their children as measured by Ss’ 
responses to a behavior adjective checklist. Specific- 
focus Ss demonstrated some improvements on these 
measures, but they were not so marked as those of 
combination group Ss. Follow-up showed that improve- 
ments initially achieved by the combination group 
tended to be more stable than those of specific-focus Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6408. Gordon, Betty N. & Kogan, Kate L. (U program of increased daily activities, differential rein- 
Washington Medical School, Seattle) A mother instruc- forcement of other behavior (DRO), and time-out in an 
- tion program: Behavior changes with and without effort to reduce the long-standing seizure-like behavior 
therapeutic intervention. Child Psychiatry & Human ofa 41-yr-old male. Results of a reversal design show à 
Development, 1975(Win), Vol 6(2), 89-106. —Compared marked decrease in seizure activity during the treatment 
mother-child behavior changes over therapeutic inter- phases. Beginning with the 10th wk, gradual fading of 
and no-contact periods. 15 dyads of mothers and activities and DRO was begun, and the decrease in 
their 2-10 yr old children had 8 wks of instruction seizure activity was maintained. —Journal abstract. 
followed by no contact; 15 dyads followed a reversed 6413. Jacobson, Neil S. & Martin, Barclay. (U North 
schedule. Overall change was about the same in both Carolina, Chapel Hill) Behavioral marriage therapy: 
groups, and both changed more during instruction than Current status. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 
during no-contact periods. Mothers receiving immediate 8304), 540-556. —Reviews the literature on behavioral 
instruction showed greater and more systematic immedi- approaches to marriage therapy. First, theories regarding 
ate changes following instruction. Children in the group the nature, etiology, and maintenance of marital prob- 
with later follow-up exhibited a greater proportion of lems are presented; second, behavioral approaches to 
behavior change during the no-contact period than treatment are described; and third, attempts to assess the 
during instruction. Thus, no-contact periods cannot pe efficacy of these treatments are evaluated. Although 
considered no-change periods, though immediate inter- there is some highly suggestive evidence that behavioral 
vention probably ensures more systematic change than interventions are effective, conclusive demonstrations 
intervention preceded by waiting-list experience. have not been forthcoming. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6414. Johnson, Stephen M.; Christensen, Andrew & 
6409. Harris, Sandra L. & Romanczyk, Raymond G. Bellamy, G. Tom. (U Oregon) Evaluation of family 
(Rutgers State U, Douglass Coll) Treating self-injurious intervention through unobtrusive audio recordings: 


= 


behavior of a retarded child by overcorrection. Behavior Experiences in bugging children. Journal of Applied 
Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 72) 235-239. — Reports à case Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 213-219. —Five 
history in which overcorrection procedures applied to 410 yr olds referred to а child-family intervention 
chronic self-injurious behavior of an 8-yr-old rubella program for active home-behavior problems wore a 
syndrome boy produced rapid suppression of self-injury. radio transmitter in the home during pre-intervention 
The procedure was implemented at school and at home and termination assessments. The transmitter broadcast 
with control maintained 24 hrs/day. Results suggest that to a receiver-recording apparatus in the home (either 
overcorrection may be useful in certain cases of self- activated by an interval timer at predetermined “ran: 
injurious behavior and is à procedure that can be dom" times Or by parents at predetermined “picke 
consistently applied by staff and parents. — Journal times). “picked” times were parent-selected situations 
abstract. during which problems typically occurred (e.g.. bedtime). 
6410. Hester, Bob F.; Kirsch, Jay M. & Mehearg, L. Parents activated the recorder regularly whether or not 
Erl. (U Southern Mississippi) Positive reinforcement problems occurred. Child-deviant, parent-negative,, and 
used to control head-turning behavior in a retarded parent-commanding behaviors were significantly higher 
adult. Southern Journal of Educational Research, at the picked times during pretest than at random times. 
1976(Win), Vol 1001), 13-21. —An institutionalized, At posttest, behaviors in all 3 classes were substantially 
retarded, 35-yr-old male’s response to verbal commands reduced at picked times, but not at random times. For 
was increased through the use of positive control of a individual S data, reductions occurred in at least 2 of the 
discriminative stimulus. Operant conditioning was noted 3 dependent variables for 3 of the 5 cases during random 
as а. possible means of enabling retarded individuals to time assessments. In general, the behavioral outcome 
acquire behaviors fundamental to a self-help repertoire. data corresponded to parent-attitude reports and parent- 
6411, Hobbs, Tom R. & Holt, Michael M. (Jefferson collected observation data. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
County Dept of Health, Bureau of Mental Health. 6415. Karan, Orville C. (U Wisconsin) The effect of 
Birmingham, AL) The effects of token reinforcement on ап experimenter controlled fixed ratio 
the behavior of delinquents in cottage settings. Journal reinforcement on the subsequent self-reinforced behav- 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), iors of mentally retarded adolescents and adults. 
ig9-198. —A token economy designed to modify the Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
behavior of 125 adolescent males committed to a state В ‚ 3019-3020. 

i nted in the Ss 6416. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U) Effects 
cottages, focusing on social behavior (peer interaction). of cove modeling, multiple models, and m lel 
k completion. The program was reinforcement О 1 
baseline design in 4 1976(Mar), Vol 70), 211-222. —Studied the effect of 
independent cottages; а 4th group served as a compari- covert modeling 1n training assertive behavior, employ 
son cottage. Appropriate behavior increased when the ing 52 18-47 yr olds. Ina2 X 2 design. the effects o 

i i multiplicity of models (imagining a single model vs 
were collected for 14 mo. Thus, the long-term effects of several models perform assertively) and model reinforce- 
d. (36 ref) — Journal ment (imagining favorable consequen! 
abstract. el behavior vs nO consequences) were evaluated. 

6412. Iwata, Brian A. & Loentzson, Andrew M. nonassertive-model control group that imagined asser- 
(Western Michigan U) Operant control of seizure-like tion-relevant scenes Was included in the de: 
behavior in an institutionalized retarded adult. Behavior treatment sessions, Ss improved in self-report measures 
Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 70), 241-251. — Conducted а and а behavioral role-playing test of assertiveness: 
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Multiple model and model reinforcement conditions 
enhanced behavior change. Treatment effects general- 
ized to novel role-playing situations and were maintained 
on self-report measures at a 4-mo follow-up. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6417. Leitenberg, Harold (Ed). (U Vermont) Hand- 
book of behavior modification and behavior therapy. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. xiv, 671 p. 
$32.00. — Text: book; for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students in behavior modification and behavior 
therapy as well as professionals and students in the 
various mental health disciplines. 

6418. Lucero, William J.; Frieman, Jeanne; Spoering, 
Kathy & Fehrenbacher, John. (Kansas Neurological Inst, 
Topeka) Comparison of three procedures in reducing 
self-injurious behavior. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 548-554. —Investigat- 
ed the effects of withdrawal of food, withdrawal of 
attention, and the simultaneous withdrawal of food and 
attention on the rate of self-injurious behavior of 3 
profoundly retarded females (CAs, 18, 17 and 10 yrs) 
during mealtime in a residential care facility. The 2 
treatments that prevented eating led to a marked 
reduction of self-injurious behavior. Application of the 
method allowing continuation of eating (withdrawal of 
attention) resulted in an increased rate of 2 Ss’ self- 
injurious behavior and had little effect on the rate of self- 
injurious behavior of the 3rd S. Analysis of the data 
suggested that contingent interruption of meal сощ 
tion can reduce the behavior and that rates of self- 
injurious behavior vary as a result of reinforcement. 
—Journal abstract. 

6419. Meinster, Martha O. (Rutgers State U) The 
interaction of locus of control and type of therapy on 
the response to treatment for social anxiety. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3025-3026, 

6420. Minkin, Neil M. et al. (U Kansas) The social 
validation and training of conversational skills. Journal 
of dna Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
127-139. —Identified and validated 3 components of 
conversation—questioning, providing positive feedback, 
and proportion of time spent talking—in 2 studies with 5 
junior high and 5 university females each. Each S was 
videotaped in conversations with previously unknown 
adults. Ss' conversational ability was evaluated by 
groups of 13 and 15 adult judges, respectively, who 
viewed each tape and rated each conversant on a 7 point 
scale. High correlations between ratings and the objec- 
tive measures suggested that the specified conversational 
behaviors were socially important aspects of conversa- 
tional ability. An attempt was made to train 4 junior high 
school females who used these behaviors minimally to 
engage in the behaviors in conversations with adults. 
Average ratings of the Ss before training were lower than 
both the university and the junior high school females in 
the 2 studies. After training, Ss' conversational abilities 
were rated substantially higher than those of their junior 
high school peers. These rating data validate the benefits 

of training and the social importance of the behavioral 
components of questions and feedback in conversation. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6421. Musante, Gerard J. (Duke U Medical Ctr 

Behavioral Program, Dietary Rehabilitation Clinic) The 
dietary rehabilitation clinic: Evaluative report of a 
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behavioral and dietary treatment of obesity. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 198-204. —Describes an 
intensive, outpatient treatment program for 229 15-73 yr 
old patients in an applied clinical setting. One purpose is 


to bring the behavioral treatment of obesity beyond the . 


demonstration stage by presenting an evaluative report 
of the Dietary Rehabilitation Clinic, a weight reduction 
ongoing clinic at Duke University. The program includes 
a 700 calorie diet served in the dining room where 
patients eat 3 meals each day; a behavior modification 
program; daily, dietary, behavioral, and medical supervi- 
Sion; a patient education lecture series; physical activity; 
and a general medical program. Treatment is designed to 
help each patient learn new eating habits; learn about 
foods, and achieve the goal of changed -behavior 
necessary for maintenance of weight loss and general 
good health. Median lengths of treatment are 10.4 and 
8.2 wks for females and males, respectively; over half 
have lost 20 or more pounds. It is stressed that individual 
variability and the fact that patients realistically must 
vary their length of treatment time are important. 
—Journal abstract. 

6422. Neisworth, John T. & Madle, Ronald A. 
(Pennsylvania State U, College of Human Development, 
Div of Individual & Family Studies) Time-out with staff 
accountability: A technical note. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 261—263. —Notes that the effective 
and ethical use of time-out is not without difficulty. Like 
any procedure that involves discomfort, special caution 
and provisions are often necessary. A description is given 
of a time-out booth, constructed for use in a home for 
mentally retarded children, with special features to 
reduce the probability of its misuse. The features are 
easily built into new or existing facilities for less than 
$40. —Journal abstract. 

6423. Phillips, Debora; Fischer, Steven C.; Groves, 
Gerald A. & Singh, Ratan, (Temple U Medical School, 


Behavior Therapy Unit) Alternative behavioral ap- . 


proaches to the treatment of homosexuality. Archives of 
Sexual Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 5(3), 223-228. —Inte- 
grates radical changes in attitudes toward homosexuality 
in American society into a new perspective for the 
therapist confronted by a client who engages in homo- 
sexual behavior. The traditional mandatory attempt to 
eradicate homosexual behavior has been expanded into 3 
options, any one of which may be pursued by the 
therapist at the client’s request: (a) modification of 
homosexual in favor of heterosexual behavior, (b) 
enhancement of homosexual behavior, and (c) ignoring 
of homosexual behavior if it is functionally unrelated to 
the presenting symptoms. Therapists’ negative attitudes 
toward clients who engage in homosexual behavior are 
such as to abrogate expanded options and may result in 
therapeutic efforts at modification of homosexual behav- 
ior in defiance of the’ client's expressed wishes. Contrary 
to current professional belief, careful analysis and the 
use of appropriate techniques such as systematic desensi- 
tization, orgasmic reconditioning, and training in hetero- 
social skills generally obviate the necessity for aversive 
procedures in those instances where homosexual behav- 


lor is to be modified in favor of heterosexual behavior. . 


Three case histories are presented illustrating the use of 
each of the expanded options described above. —Journal 
abstract. 
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6424. Rosenfield, Sylvia & Houtz, John C. (Fordham 
U) Evaluation of behavior modification studies using 
criterion referenced measurement principles. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 26(2), 269-278. —Notes 
that little attention has been paid to the evaluation of 
behavior modification programs in their unique clinical 
and classroom settings. Characteristics of criterion 
referenced measurement suggest areas for research 
concerning the context of a behavior modification. It is 

roposed specifically that (a) identification of a domain 

of relevant behaviors, (b) specification of a criterion level 
of the desired behavior, and (c) measurement of 
behaviors in a variety of situation could provide 
information valuable to a behavior modifier making 
decisions about the implementation of his or her 
program. A model is proposed by which the development 
and evaluation of a modification program can be 
undertaken. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6425. Rottkamp, Barbara C. (Adelphi U Nursing 
School) An experimental nursing study: A behavior 
modification approach to nursing therapeutics in body 
positioning of spinal cord-injured patients. Nursing 
Research, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 25(3), 181-186. —Ran- 
domly assigned 10 spinal cord-injured patients (27-75 
yrs old) at a rehabilitation center to 2 groups; one group 
received behavior modification training in body position- 
ing, while the other group received customary body 
positioning nursing care. Body positioning behaviors 
were modified through demonstration of body positions 
and shaping of body position moves with attention from 
the nurse as the positive reinforcer. Following treatment, 
the behavior modification. group showed significant 
change in increased frequencies of daily changes of 
position. and patient-initiated changes of position, in 
decreased assistance needed for change of position, and 
in decreased frequencies of intervals of prolonged skin 
pressure. There was no significant change in frequency of 
face lying or participation in ward activities of daily 
living. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. А 

6426. Theobald, Dale Е. & Paul, Gordon L. (Memphis 
State U) Reinforcing value of praise for chronic mental 
patients as a function of historical pairing with tangible 
reinforcers. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 70), 
192-197. —Evaluated the relative effectiveness of praise 
as a reinforcer for chronic mental patients with patients 
from 2 treatment programs which provided 4-yr treat- 
ment histories differing in contingent vs noncontingent 
pairing of social stimuli with tangible reinforcers. Four 
groups of 10 Ss each were equated on 9 potentially 
relevant variables with 2 groups selected from each 
treatment history condition. All Ss performed a marble- 
dropping task under differing delays for baseline, 
contingent praise, and tangible reinforcement conditions. 
Previous pairing of social stimuli with tangible reinfor- 
cers prevented extinction of performance under praise- 
only reinforcement, while differential history had no 
effect on response to tangible reinforcement. —Journal 
abstract. й 

6427. Whitehead, William E.; Lurie, Ellen & 
Blackwell, Barry. (U ‘Cincinnati Medical Coll) Classical 
conditioning of decreases in human systolic blood 
pressure. Journal of Applied Behavior _ Analysis, 
1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 153-157. —Decrease in human 
systolic blood pressure of 4.35 mm Hg (range, 0-12 mm 
Hg) was classically conditioned in 6 normal and 4 
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hypertensive Ss using a delayed conditioning paradigm 
in which a 30-sec auditory stimulus (the CS) was 
followed immediately by tilting the S 15° head-down to 
elicit small decreases in blood pressure. Conditioning 
occurred within 5 trials. A control group of 4 normal Ss 
demonstrated that sensitization of the reflex by repeated 
tiltng could not account for the blood-pressure decreases 
associated with the CS in experimental Ss. —Journal 
abstract. 

6428. Wickramasekera, lan. Aversive behavior 
rehearsal for sexual exhibitionism. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 167-176. — The aversive behavior 
rehearsal (ABR) technique is a specific procedure for the 
management of chronic sexual exhibitionism. The in vivo 
ABR (I-V-ABR) makes an appointment for the patient 
to come into the clinic and expose himself at a specific 
time and place to people who know of him. The vicarious 
aversive behavior rehearsal technique arranges for a 
chronic exhibitionist to observe via videotape the I-V- 
ABR treatment of a fellow exhibitionist. The present 
paper reports on 20 chronic exhibitionists who were 
treated with 1 to 4 sessions with the above methods. 
None has relapsed to date in follow-ups ranging to 7 yrs. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6429. Williams, Ben J.; Martin, Sander & Foreyt, 
John P. (Eds). (Baylor Medical Coll) Obesity: Behavioral 
approaches to dietary management. New York, NY: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1976. xii, 219 p. $13.50. —Describes and 
evaluates new techniques and programs, especially 3 
large ongoing medical school programs. Part I provides a 
summary of the state of the art; Part II, on specific 
behavior techniques, considers stimulus control and 
deposit contracts and outlines a macro environmental 
analysis; and Part III, on medical and nutritional issues, 
resents information on the relationship of obesity to 
other cardiovascular risk factors and describes a beha- 
viorally based training program for nutrition educators. 
(14 p ref) 

6430. Wright, John C. (Allan Memorial Inst Behavior 
Therapy Unit, Montreal, Canada) А comparison of 
sysematic desensitization and social skill acquisition in 
the modification of a social fear. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 205-210. —Compared systematic 
desensitization (SD) and social skill training (SST) in 
helping 52 See participate more actively and 
comfortably in class discussion. Ss were preselected on 
the basis of self-reported difficulty for the target situation 
(Quiz Sections Difficulties Inventory (QSDD) and 
observer ratings of low frequency ver alization in the 
natural environment. SD and SST led to significant 
improvements relative to а no-treatment control grou 
(NT) on the QSDI. SST was superior to both SD and N 
on observer ratings of frequencies of verbalizations in a 
simulated conference section conducted in the laborato- 
ry. Neither treatment nor control condition yielded 
significant changes in observer ratings of anxiety or 
verbal performance in the natural environment. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6431. Browne, Thomas R. et al. Ethosuximide in the 
treatment of absence (petit mal) seizures. Neurology, 
1975(Jun), Vol 25(6), 515-524. —37 5-15 yr old patients 
with previously untreated absence seizures were treated 
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for 9 wks with ethosuximide. 36 normal matched controls 
were included in the study. Seizures were completely 
controlled in 7 patients, 90-100% control was achieved in 
18, and 50-100% control in 35. Plasma ethosuximide 
concentration increased with dose, but variability in the 
plasma concentration produced by a given ethosuximide 
dose made it impossible to predict a patient's plasma 
concentration from the dose. The therapeutic range of 
plasma ethosuximide concentration was 40-100 ug/ml. 
Patients with evidence of structural CNS abnormalities 
responded as well or better to the drug as patients 
without such evidence. Ethosuximide did not impair 
psychometric performance, but rather resulted in im- 
proved performance in 17 cases. The side effects of 
ethosuximide were minor (2 other patients withdrew 
because of nausea). (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6432. Burrows, Graham D.; Foenander, George; 
Davies, Brian & Scoggins, Bruce A. (Royal Melbourne 
Hosp, Australia) Rating scales as predictors of response 
to tricyclic antidepressants. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 10(1), 53-56. —53 
patients suffering from depressive illness were classified 
as “responders” or “nonresponders” on the basis of an 
"amelioration score" of the Hamilton Rating Scale for 
Depression after 6 wks of treatment with nortriptyline 
hydrochloride at 150 mg/day. A multivariate analysis of 
Variance was performed on the 4 psychological rating 
scale scores used (Hamilton, Zung Self-Rating Depres- 
sion Scale, Beck Inventory for Measuring Depression, 
and Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale) to determine 
whether rating scales could predict treatment response to 
tricyclic antidepressants, There was a significant differ- 
ence between the 2 groups after adjustment for age. Ss 
were then classified as “nonresponders” and “respon- 
ders" on the basis of their discriminant scores. The 
predicton of response to tricyclic antidepressants was 
found to be at 75% probability. —Journal abstract. 

6433. Crowley, Thomas J. et al. (U Colorado Medical 
Ctr, Denver) Low urinary dopamine and prediction of 
phenothiazine-induced parkinsonism: A preliminary 
report. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 
133(6), 703-706. —In a study with 16 20-57 yr old 
psychiatric patients, who excreted larger amounts of 
urinary free dopamine before treatment were. significant- 
ly more likely than those excreting smaller amounts to 
develop parkinsonian side effects during moderate-dose 
trifluoperazine therapy. It is suggested that if this finding 
is replicated, urinary free dopamine determinations 
could prove valuable in indicating which patients should 
receive those antipsychotic drugs least likely to produce 
extrapyramidal side effects. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6434. de Jonghe, F. E.; Schalken, H. F. & Van der 
Helm, H. J. (U Amsterdam, Netherlands) Thioridazine 
in the treatment of depressive patients. Acta Psychiatri- 
ca Scandinavica, 1976(Apr), Vol 53(4), 271-276. —In a 
double-blind study of 44 depressive inpatients, treatment 
with placebo appeared to give as good results as 
treatment with thioridazine. Both treatment procedures 

permitted the additional prescription of chlordiazepoxide 
when the patient's condition indicated the need for 
anxiety reduction. The use of chlordiazepoxide was more 
frequently necessary in treatment with placebo than in 
treatment with thioridazine. —Journal abstract. 

6435. Dodrill, Carl B. (U Washington Medical School, 
Seizure Clinic, Seattle) Diphenylhydantoin serum levels, 
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toxicity, and neuropsychological performance in pa- 
tients with epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(4), 
593-600. —Assessed the neuropsychological effects of 
diphenylhydantoin (DPH) in 70 epileptics (average age, 
28.14 yrs) having primarily psychomotor and major 
motor seizures. All Ss were stabilized on DPH alone, and 
assessment of this drug by gas-liquid chromatography 
provided a basis for dichotomizing the group into high- 
and low-drug groups, both with and without toxic Ss. In 
addition, Ss showing signs of toxicity were contrasted 
with those not showing such signs. Control was main- 
tained with respect to the variables of age, education, age 
at onset of disorder, and duration of disorder. Neuropsy- 
chological assessment was accomplished using the 
Halstead-Reitan test battery (which includes the WAIS). 
Results show that. the high-drug and toxic groups 
consistently did more poorly on all tasks than the low- 
drug and nontoxic groups. Differences which were 
statistically significant appeared only in connection with 
tasks which had a heavy motor component. Possible 
reasons for the lack of statistically significant differences 
on the higher level mental tasks are presented. (French, 
Spanish, & German summaries) —Journal abstract. 

6436. Dodrill, Carol B. (U Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) Effects of sulthiame upon intellectual, 
neuropsychological, and social functioning abilities 
among adult epileptics: Comparison with diphenylhy- 
dantoin. Epilepsia, 1975(Nov), Vol 16(4), 617-625. 
—Presents results of psychological studies done during 
the double-blind study of J. R. Green et al (see PA, Vol 
53:3654) which compared sulthiame with diphenylhy- 
dantoin as primary agents in the treatment of uncont- 
rolled epileptics. Assessments (including the WAIS and 
the Halstead-Reitan test battery) of intellectual, neuro- 
psychological, and social functioning abilities were made 
with 22 epileptics (average age, 25.64 yrs), Results show 
significantly less impairment with treatment by diphenyl- 
hydantoin than by sulthiame, and substantial differences 
were revealed on intellectual tasks, on tasks calling for 
sustained concentration and attention, and on psycho- 
motor problem-solving tasks. Results could not be 
explained on the basis of increased tonic-clonic seizures 
while ‚оп sulthiame. However, an increase in other types 
of seizures was noted, as was an increase in EEG 
epileptiform discharges. Possible mechanisms for the 
decrement in performance are discussed, and the value 
of an objective assessment of the psychological effects of 
anticonvulsant agents is noted. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries) (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6437. Fernandes, Barahona & Leme Lopes, José. 
[Psychopathology of drug treatment: Pharmaco- 
psychodynamics.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 251-270. —Comments 
on the psychiatrists need to learn skills relating 
to interactions between specific psychoactive drugs 
and concomitant Psychological ‘treatment. Six 
clinical examples of such interactions are described. (24 
ref) —D. J. Clair. 

6438. Geets, W. (Cliniques St-Elisabeth, Bruxelles, 
Belgium) [Epileptic headaches.] (Germ) Acta Neurologi- 
ca Belgica, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 76(1), 10-15. — Describes 
cases of 3 children 2-9 yrs old, whose headache attacks 
were characterized by paroxysmal high-voltage EEG 
discharges, mainly during hyperventilation. Antimi- 
graine treatments had not helped but antiepileptic drug 
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therapy Was effective. The diagnosis of "epileptic in chronic schizophrenia. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
headaches" 15 discussed. h 1976(Арг), Vol 53(4), 298-301. —Compared {һе inci- 
6439. Gittelman-Klein, Rachel & Klein, Donald F. dence of relapse in 2 groups of chronic schizophrenic 
(Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Ctr, Child Devel- patients who discontinued depot neuroleptic injections, 
å opment Clinic, Glen Oaks, NY) Methylphenidate effects after mean treatment periods of 19 mo and 29.5 mo. and 
in learning disabilities: Psychometric changes. Archives 1 group of matched controls remaining on depot 

| of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 655-664. injections. Results show à significantly higher relapse 
—6\ children (average age 10 yrs, 9 mo) of average rate in both groups of patients discontinuing injections. 

intelligence with appreciable learning lags, but no The proportion of patients improving upon resumption 
behavior disorders, received placebo ог methylphenidate of depot injections confirms the greater importance of 
hydrochloride for 12 wks. Methylphenidate improved this form of medication than of prescribed oral medica- 
performance on many psychological tests but did not tion. The results strongly suggest that for a substantial 
cue pe оп алфа ор proportion of chronic schizophrenic patients there isa 
Poe a patient characteristics investigated was significant therapeutic gain in continuing maintenance 
po d ШАК. of drug effect. It is concluded that therapy with depot neuroleptic injections for а minimum 
methylpaem ate seems to have à specific effect on period of 3 yrs after the last relapse. —Journal abstract. 
visual-motor processes, which in turn positively affect 6443. Johnson Gordon F. (Sydne U, Australia) 
performance, but not verbal tasks. Under the conditions Lithium neurotoxicity Australian A Nai Zealand Journal 
of this study, methylphenidate treatment alone did not of Psychiatry. 1976(Mar) Vol 10(1), 33-38 —One of the 
emerge as à useful agent for the amelioration of reading most alarming and potentially serious complications of 
petommee а a the data provide evidence for lithium carbonate therapy is the emergence of CNS 
шл | oa on children's cognitive functions. toxicity. In the present paper, сазе histories are presented 
6440. Сш w (U-Nervenklinik Tübingen. w to ШЫ ке пша pi that um occur with the 
GER S TEE $ а use of this drug. e role that suc ‘actors as serum 
Germany) [Exogenons psychosis in а patient with lithium levels, E dium balance, organic brain damage, 


carcinoid syndrome following treatment with p-chloro- 
phenylalanine (PCPA).] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1975, 
Vol 8(5), 266-276. — Reports the case of à 59-yr-old 
atient with carcinoid syndrome who developed an 


exogenous psychosis while under treatment with the к Jess Н ag at 

serotonin inhibitor para-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA). appropriate use and monitoring of lithium in psychiatrie 

Partial symptoms similar to delirium and schizophrenia disorders are outlined. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

were exhibited. A survey of the literature focuses on the 6444. Kupfer, David J. et al. (U Pittsburgh Western * 

psychological side effects of PCPA treatment. Phenome- Psychiatric Inst & Clinic) EEG sleep changes aS 

nological similarities between the case reported and predictors in depression. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 622-626. — Conducted а study of 

18 depressed patients (mean age, 51.4 yrs) to see whether 

EEG sleep measurements might provide a predictive tool 


(German summar 22 ref) — is д 

6441. Hague, e WE" on, Lawrence G; fer response to antidepressant medication. Although the 
Dudley, Donald L. & Cannon, S. (U Washington Medical sedative characteristics of amitriptyline did not differen- 
School, Seattle) Post-detoxification drug treatment of tiate good from poor responders until the 3rd wk of drug 
anxiety and depression in alcohol addicts. Journal 0) treatment, good responders showed significant increases 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(May). Vol 162(5), in REM latency, decreases 1n REM sleep time, decreases 
354-359, —23 addicted male alcoholic inpatients with in REM sleep percent, and decreases in REM activity 
anxiety ог mixed anxiety-depression received thiorida- after only 2 nights of drug treatment. (25 ref) —Journal 
zine treatment, while 22 $5 received placebo treatment in abstract. 

а double blind fashion after acute withdrawal from 6445. Lech, Susan V.; Friedman, Gary D. & Ury, Hans 


alcohol. Progress Over 4 wks was measured with the К- (U California, Irvine) Characteristics of heavy users 
drugs. Clinical Toxicology, 


Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression and the Zung and of outpatient prescription 
Lipman Self-Rating Scales. Both placebo and active 1975(Dec), Vol 8(6), 599-610. —Used ET 
or more 


medication groups improved symptomatically during the pharmacy ata to identify 158 users O 
program. Comparisons between groups showed the different prescription drugs in a 3-mo period. Compare! 
thioridazine group had significant improvement in sleep with 99 "light" users of only lor 2 different drugs, these 


disturbance and anxiety. The placebo group. however, heavy users were more likely to be older, 
had significantly better work and activity than the White and to have blue collar occupations if male, or to 
thioridazine group. It js noted that the active drug might Бе housewives if female. Heavy drug 
hamper some patients in their rehabilitative effort. with greater use of other medical care 
Although thioridazine treatment appears helpful for persistent characteristic. Prepayment for drug prescrip- 
some patients, its blanket use for the post-detoxification tions was not associated with heavy use. Among heavy 
anxiety-depression of the alcoholic might be detrimental users Were found some severely ill individuals and some 
for others and cannot be recommended as a routine with emotional probl 
treatment strategy in an alcohol rehabilitation program. symptoms and requests for drugs. In 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. adverse drug reactions Were experienced by 28% of heavy 
6442. Johnson, D. А. (University Hospital, S Man- users as compared with 8% of ligh . 
chester, England) The duration of maintenance therapy summary- 


discussed. Permanent neurological damage following 
lithium poisoning is discussed, and guidelines for 
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6446. Lessa, Luiz M. (U Federal Bahia, Faculdade de 
Medicina, Salvador, Brazil) [Pharmacologic treatment 
of schizophrenic depressions.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro де 
Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 339-346. 

6447. Lipper, Steven & Tuchman, Michael M. (North 

Carolina Memorial Hosp, Chapel Hill) Treatment of 
Chronic post-traumatic organic brain syndrome and 
dextroamphetamine: First reported case. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(May), Vol 162(5), 
366-371. —Administered dextroamphetamine to a 25-yr- 
old male with a chronic organic brain syndrome 
secondary to cerebral trauma. That amphetamine was 
critical to the resulting marked diminution in confusion, 
paranoia, and deficit in short-term memory was con- 
firmed by the occurrence of a relapse coincident with 
placebo administration as part of a double blind 
evaluation. Amitriptyline appeared to potentiate the 
therapeutic effects of amphetamine. The results 
achieved, although observational and subjective in 
nature, warrant replication in controlled, quantitative 
clinical studies. —Journal abstract. 

6448. Luchins, D. & Ananth, J. (St Mary's Hosp, 
Montreal, Canada) Therapeutic implications of tricyclic 
antidepressant plasma levels. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jun), Vol 162(6), 430-436. —Dis- 
cusses the measurement of tricyclic antidepressant 
plasma levels and their correlation with diagnosis, 
prognosis, clinical response, and side effects. Even in the 
area most extensively examined, the correlation between 
plasma level and clinical response, the results have been 
conflicting. On the basis of available evidence, it is 
impossible to define a therapeutic range of plasma levels 
that will be applicable to depressed patients as a group. 
In trying to find a suitable dose for the individual 
patient, the therapist might well consider genetic factors, 
previous and present use of other drugs, the possibility 
that therapeutic failure may be a result of too high as 
well as too low a dose, and the possible relationship 
between high plasma levels and side effects. Also, since 
for each individual the metabolism of different tricyclic 
antidepressants is similar, it may be useful to adjust 
dosages until a therapeutic one is obtained instead of 
immediately switching to another medication. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6449, Money, John & Schwartz, Mark, (Johns Hop- 
kins U Hosp) Fetal androgens in the early treated 
adrenogenital syndrome of 46 XX hermaphroditism: 
Influence on assertive and aggressive types of behavior. 

Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(1), 19-30. —15 herma- 
phroditic females with the adrenogenital syndrome 
received corrective, androgen-suppressing therapy with 
cortisone from birth onward. They were studied psycho- 
logically in late adolescence and adulthood, with 
particular attention to a possible long-term effect of fetal 
androgenization on aggressive manifestations. No such 
effect was evident. Ss were tomboyish in the manner 
previously reported for the adrenogenital Syndrome. 
—Journal abstract. 

6450. Rivera-Calimlim, Leanor; Nasrallah, Henry; 
Strauss, John & Lasagna, Louis. (U Rochester Medical &: 
Dentistry School) Clinical response and plasma levels: 
Effect of dose, dosage schedules, and drug interactions 
on plasma chlorpromazine levels. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 646-652. —Measured 
plasma chlorpromazine (CPZ) levels of 50 18-65 yr old 
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Psychotic inpatients by gas liquid chromatography; the 
clinical progress of 29 of these patients with acute 
psychoses was also assessed. CPZ levels of 50-300 ng/ml 
were usually associated with clinical improvement; there 
was also a relationship between CPZ levels and increases 
in certain symptoms. The 50-300 ng/ml level was best 
attained by doses of 400-800 mg/day. Trihexyphenidyl 
decreased plasma CPZ by a mean of 44.7% in 12 of 15 
patients. A single 400-800 mg dose of CPZ at bedtime 
produced steady states equal to or better than those 
achieved with multiple doses. Those patients who failed 
to attain CPZ levels of more than 70 ng/ml despite doses 
of 400-1000 mg/day were receiving lithium throughout 
the study and had discharge diagnoses of manic-depres- 
sive psychosis, manic type, and schizo-affective schizo- 
phrenia—a finding with implications for future research. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6451. Swanson, James M. & Kinsbourne, Marcel. 
(Hosp for Sick Children, Research Inst, Toronto, 
Canada) Stimulant-related State-dependent learning in 
hyperactive children. Science, 1976(Jun), Vol 192(4246), 
1354-1357. —32 hyperactive and 16 nonhyperactive 
children (mean age, 10.5 yrs) performed a learning task 
in 2 states, while being treated with stimulant medication 
(methylphenidate) and while taking a placebo, and were 
tested for retention of each class of learned material in 
both states. Symmetrical state-dependent learning was 
demonstrated 'in the hyperactive group but not in the 
nonhyperactive. The state-dependent effect was contin- 
Bent on the presence of drug-induced facilitation during 
initial learning. This is apparently the Ist report on 
record of state-dependent learning with a drug agent that 
facilitates rather than impairs performance of human Ss. 
(34 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6452. Zerbi, F.; Fenoglio, L. & Tosca, P. (U Pavia 
Clinica delle malattie nervose e mentali, Italy) Plasma 
and erythrocyte concentrations of lithium. Psychiatria 
Clinica, 1975. Vol 8(5), 236-242. — Studied the clinical 
response, EMG, and EEG changes in 9 unipolar and 3 
involutive depressed patients after 28 days of lithium 
carbonate treatment (1,200 mg/day). The findings 
confirm (a) a high correlation between the degree of 
improvement and the erythrocyte lithium/plasma lithi- 
um ratio on the 28th day, (b)a slight decrease in motor 
conduction velocity and increase of EMG response 
duration during lithium treatment, and (c) no correlation 
between EEG and lithium levels and percentage of 
Improvement. —Journal abstract. 


Hypnotherapy 


6453. Cedercreutz, Claes; Lähteenmäki, Raimo & 
Tulikoura, Jukka. (Hamina Hosp, Finland) Hypnotic 
treatment of headache and vertigo in skull injured 
patients. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(3), 195-200. —Symptoms of 
headache and vertigo were treated using direct hypnotic 
suggestions of symptom relief in 155 consecutive skull 
injured patients. Posttraumatic headache and vertigo 
were completely relieved after an average observation 
period of 1 yr, 10 mo in 50 and 58% of the patients and 
partially relieved in 20 and 16%, respectively. Most of the 
relief was achieved after about 4 weekly sessions and, 
particularly with the headaches, only if treatment began 
Within a few weeks of the injury. Therapeutic outcome 
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was correlated with depth of hypnosis achieved for both 
headache (r = .44, p < .0001) and vertigo (r = .47, 
p < 9001) symptoms. Patients who could not even 
achieve light hypnosis obtained no therapeutic improve- 
ment, but patients who experienced only light hypnosis 
were as clinically responsive as those achieving deep 
hypnosis. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

6454. Gardner, G. Gail. (U Colorado Medical Ctr) 
Hypnosis and mastery: Clinical contributions and 
directions for research. International Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(3), 202-214. 
—Explores the concept of mastery in relation to 
hypnotherapy by pulling together clinical observations 
and suggesting directions for research. Case examples are 
presented and suggest that a sense of mastery may 
enhance the effectiveness of hypnosis, either by facilitat- 
ing induction, strengthening hypnotherapeutic sugges- 
tions, or maintaining hypnotherapeutic gains. Moreover, 
the question is raised as to whether hypnotherapy, as 
compared with other psychotherapeutic approaches, 
better facilitates the development of a sense of mastery. 
(German, French, & Spanish summaries) (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6455. Gomez, Ricardo C. (U Cattoica Boliviana, La 
Paz) [The suicidal behaviour.and hypnosis.] (Ital) Rivista 
Internazionale di Psicologia e Ipnosi, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 
16(1), 29-36. — Discusses the nature of suicidal behavior, 
including within this term all those gestures and attitudes 
involved in the idea of suicide and the attempt itself. 
Data are presented from a goup of 10 Ss having 
depression as the main cause of their suicidal behavior. 
(Spanish summary) — English summary. 

6456. Ihalainen, Olli & Rosberg, Georg. (U Oulu, 
Finland) Relaxing and encouraging suggestions given 
to hospitalized chronic schizophrenics. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 24(3), 228-237. —Three groups of 18 hospitalized 
chronic schizophrenic patients received “taped hypnotic 
treatment” twice a week for 4 wks. The treatment 
differed for each of the groups, but neither the patients 
nor the nursing staff were informed of this difference. 
Group 1 was exposed to music only; Group 2 was given 
music with superimposed hypnotic suggestions; and 
Group 3 heard music with superimposed hypnotic 
suggestions for improving self-confidence. The staff 
completed a 3-part evaluation form (Nurses’ Observation 
Scale for Inpatient Evaluation, evaluations of sleep, and 
the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale) about the patient's 
health before, immediately after, and 1 mo after the 
treatment program. No difference between the groups 
was found if the comparison was based only on the 
directions of the changes. However, twice as many 
positive changes as negative ones were observable in 
every group after the control period. Improvement 
appeared directly after the treatment of the Music and 
Self-confidence groups but was not evident during the 
Observation time 1 mo later. In the Relaxing group there 
Was, on the contrary, only slight improvement directly 
after the treatment, but 1 mo later during the follow-up 
Observation time, the improvement was considerable. 
Thus, while encouraging hypnotic suggestions proved on 
the follow-up to be ineffective, hypnosis appeared to 
have a real influence when only relaxing suggestions 
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were used. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

6457. Majolino, Anastasio. [A case of depression with 
anxiety and somatic manifestations, resolved in five 
hypnotherapeutic sittings.] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale 
di Psicologia e Ipnosi, 1975(Yan-Mar), Vol 16(1), 55—60. 
—Describes the successful hypnotherapeutic treatment 
of a 58-yr-old woman with depression, anxiety, and 
several psychosomatic disorders. After only 5 sessions, a 
complete and apparently permanent remission of symp- 
tomatology was achieved. (Spanish & French summar- 
ies) 

6458. Miller, Jeffrey E. (U Southern California) 
Hypnotic susceptibility, achievement motivation, and 
the treatment of obesity. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3026-3027. 


Speech Therapy 


6459. James, Jack E. (U Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) The influence of duration on the effects of time- 
out from speaking. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(2), 206-215. —45 15-65 ү. 
old stutterers participated in a study which examined the 
relative effects of time-out (TO) of 1, 5, 10, and 30 sec 
and no TO. Response-contingent TO from speaking of 
all 4 durations resulted in significant reductions in 
stuttering frequency while the no TO control showed no 
change. Although longer durations tended to effect 
greater reductions in stuttering frequency, no reliable 
differences between TO durations were found. It is 
concluded that the punishing effects of the TO from 
speaking procedure were predominantly due to its 
involving contingent interruption of speaking, and that 
the actual duration of the period of silence was 
comparatively unimportant. Present findings seem to 
provide little support for the notion that TO from 
speaking primarily represents TO from positive rein- 
forcement. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6460. Reed, Charles G. & Lingwall, James B. (Jewish 
General Hosp, Montreal, Canada) Some relationships 
between punishment, stuttering, and galvanic skin 
responses. Journal of oe & Hearing Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(2), 197-205. —Investigated the simul- 
taneous effects of response-contingent punishment on 
stuttering behaviors and the frequency of GSR deflec- 
tions for 10 adult stutterers. GSRs and stuttering 
responses were recorded during base rate, treatment, and 
extinction conditions. Ss demonstrated a 50% or greater 
decrease in stuttering frequency during the treatment 
condition. Combined data for all Ss indicate that the 
mean frequency of GSR deflections remained stable or 
declined across conditions of the study. Analysis of 
individual data revealed that GSR deflections during 
treatment as compared with base rate increased for 4 Ss, 
remained essentially the same in 2 Ss, and decreased for 
4 Ss. Results suggest that experimental procedures which 
result in functional punishment effects on stuttering 
frequency may not be associated with any predictable 
pattern of concomitant autonomic arousal. —Journal 
abstract. 

6461. Ulatowska, Hanna K. & Richardson, Sharon M. 
(U Texas Health Science Ctr) A longitudinal study of ап 
adult with aphasia: Considerations for research ТА 
therapy. Brain & Language, 1974(Арг), Vol 0), 
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151-166. —Describes an investigation and therapy sessions follow all main camp activities. Outcome 
carried out over a 1-уг period with a 62-yr-old male assessment has been limited, but generally favorable. (16 


aphasic patient characterized by severe impairment of ref) —A. C. Moltu. 
6464. Darley, Frederic L.; Brown, Joe К. & Swenson, 


auditory comprehension. A deblocking technique was 
used to reintegrate the mechanisms for correlating. sound Wendell M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, MN) Language 
and meaning. The visual mode of presentation of changes after neurosurgery for parkinsonism. Brain & 
linguistic material was used both to provide a stable Language, 1975(Jan), Vol 2(1), 65-69. —Approximately 
representation of speech units and to allow reinforce- М of a series of 123 22-69 yr old patients with 
ment of auditory representations. The patient was given parkinsonism and other movement disorders showed 
tasks of repetition, reading aloud, and sequencing, using language changes after thalamotomy, pallidectomy, and 
progressively more complex material. The behavior of mixed pallidectomy-thalamotomy. Incidence of : lan- 
the patient gives support to the viability of the theoretical guage change was higher in cases of left thalamotomy. 
constructs of linguistics: this can be seen in the multiple thalamotomies, and mixed procedures oe 
differential processing of function words vs content guage impairments were predominantly of higher lan- 
words, and in the orderly progression of improvement guage functions and were not attributable to generalized 
through dem explicable as the recovery of well-defined intellectual impairment. —Journal abstract a 

nts of linguis- 6465. de-Nour, A. Kaplan & Czaczkes, J. W. (Hadas- 


and hierarchically dependent subcompone 
tic organization. — Journal abstract. sah U Hosp, Jerusalem, Israel) The influence of 
patient's personality on adjustment to chronic dialysis: 
Health Care Services A predictive study. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease; 
1976(May), Vol 162(5), 323-333. — Studied the effect of 


6462. Ben-Sira, Zeev. (Ben-Gurion U of the Negev, кш personality factors on adjustment to chronic 
Beer-Sheva, Israel) The function of the professional's emodialysis. 136 Е ратта predialysis person- 
affective behavior in client satisfaction: A revised ality assessment by clinical evaluation and all who 
approach to social interaction theory. Journal of Health survived at least 6 mo on dialysis were followed up by a 
& Social Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 3-11. —Propos- nephrologist and a psychiatrist at 6 mo (100 patients), 12 
es a revised model of social interaction concerned with mo (87 patients), 24 mo (51 patients), and 36 mo 'Q8 
the professional-client relationship. Contrary to the patients). Findings confirm that it is possible to predict 
traditional interaction models, in such a type of (P < .005) all of the major aspects of adjustment: 
interaction the client may be unable to judge the extent Compliance with the diet, rehabilitation, and the patients" 
to which the content of the professional response furthers Psychological condition as reflected by depression 
the achievement of his or her goals; thus the mode of the Suicidal tendencies, anxiety, and psychotic complica- 
response rather than its content may serve as à major tions. Understanding the specific personality bu that 
factor influencing the stability of the interaction, Contribute to specific maladjustment may provide a basis 
Empirical investigation was carried out with re ard to for focus-oriented psychotherapeutic intervention while 
the case of the general practitioner (GP) in Israel. Data enabling the planning of optional treatment methods f s 
from interviews with 1,892 adults support the proposal, terminal renal failure. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. — е 
revealing that ће GP's "affective" behavior is a decisive 6466. Dowie, Jack. (U Kent, Canterbury, Engl: 
factor in the crystalization of the layman's satisfaction The portfolio approach to health behaviour. Soci ) 
with the ОР” response. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. Science & Medicine, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 9 11-1 n 

6463. Berube. Pierre. (Private practice, Edmonton, 619-631. —Argues that the proper Boat of the = 
Canada) Survival camping: A therapeutic modality. of preventive health behavior has bee phage een! 
Journal of Leisurability, 1975(Jan), Vol 2(1), 14-20. accepted as a “medical-scientific” a fos ey p 
—Views survival camping experiences as a means of results in the classification and le; jmd ii f оо that 
teaching behaviorally, emotionally, or mentally dis- а biological basis, rather than oR оло cd 
turbed persons with low self-esteem to discover behavior- and/or psychological basis. An alte: xu cultural, 
al alternatives and cope with problems by seeing them in model, а опа individualisti bun Spp and 
a different perspective. The camping program's 4 framework, is proposed to dy Sesion or late 
components—fear stress, life stress, skill development, behavior, a concept which is y de wee ial 
and environmental manipulation—are described. Fear- ignored in favor of a ише м za e E have fos 
stress exercises are developed to help participants be advantages of M. Grossm it Dp See 
honest with themselves and others, and realize that the consumer theory to health р d { Y 72) application of 
group does accept him/her. Participants also spend | or upon in an economici че Шшсшзей and expanded 
3 days alone during which they are completely reliant behavior, which views investment model of health 
upon their own resources; this "ife-stressing" experience which is reduced by de S odeurs S pealik аа рар 
is constructed to promote feelings of independence and — finally by death (whe: ae (biological aging) and 
competence. Skill development in shelter construction, certain minimal le де Ше capital or stock falls below а 
snaring, lighting fires, and plant identification is aimed at controlled by the i ka ). This investment procedure is 
strengthening feelings of self-worth. Group cohesiveness сап choose its lev i: rival consumer, in that he or she 
is also reinforced as the group solves a series of initiative of various input: pud LeO ana the рр 
tests or activity problems through environmental mani The model та i into health production or maintenance. 
ulation, Overall success of the camp is primarily about the effe also account for the degree of uncertainty 
dependent upon the ability of leaders an participants to health stock ae of various e Оз on an individual's 
legitimize norms for operation by creating a socially and maintain or eae the actions that the person takes to 
emotionally safe environment for interaction. Debriefing — portfolio a t its value. It is concluded that this 

pproach to preventive health behavior can be 
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a more person-oriented approach since it places an 
emphasis on the investment of resources rather than on 
the investment in resources. —L. Gorsey. 

6467. Gottlieb, Benjamin H. (U Guelph, Canada) Lay 
influences on the utilization and provision of health 
services; A review. Canadian Psychological Review, 
1976(Apr) Vol 17(2) 126-136. —Empirical evidence 
reveals that the individual seeking and receiving help in 
our Canadian culture is highly subject to the influence of 
lay persons in the natural environment. This review of 
the literature documenting their influence is organized 
into 2 domains—the Lay Referral Network and the Lay 
Treatment Network—and is drawn from both the 
medical and mental health fields. Current knowledge 
about the nature of the lay community's impact on the 
health care of persons is summarized, and future 
research directions and implications for professional 
practice are presented. (French abstract) (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6468. Hayes-Bautista, David E. (U California, Berke- 
ley) Termination of the patient-practitioner relation- 
ship:. Divorce, patient style. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 12-21. —Considers that 
termination is the final stage in the career of a social 


.relationship. The experiences of about 200 urban 


Chicano patients are analyzed with respect to the 
termination of the relationship between patient and 
practitioner. Termination may be patient originated, 
practitioner originated, or the result of overriding 
conditions. Each termination possesses combinations of 
the properties of desirability, duration, closure, and 
anticipation. Patient-originated termination results from 
absolute. practitioner inadequacy, change in practition- 
ers competency, and/or comparison with another 
practitioner's competency. Practitioner-originated termi- 
nation is due to the patient's unwillingness to comply 
with the practitioner's regimen or to the practitioner's 
self-recognized inability to handle an episode. Termina- 
tion itself may be achieved by tactics of mutual 
withdrawal, confrontation, the fade-out, the hand-off, 
and the put-off. The party being terminated may resort 
to prolonging tactics, the practitioner using overwhelm- 
ing knowledge, the medical threat, and personal tactics, 


: the patient using threat of confrontation and personal 


tactics. Overriding conditions may frustrate the termina- 
tion or make it inevitable. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6469. Jolicoeur, Pierre W. (U Ottawa, Canada) 
Recreation for pecial groups: A sales pitch. Journal of 
Leisurability, 1975(Jan), Vol 2(1), 28-34. —Defines 
therapeutic recreation, leisure education, and recreation, 
and describes settings in which these services are offered. 
Planning operational objectives and developing pro- 
grams for special groups and individual clients are 
discussed. 

6470. Kirn, Steven P. (U Florida) Differential utiliza- 
tion of health care facilities by an elderly population as 
a function of internal versus external locus of control 
and subject sex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3022. 

6471. Levav, I. & Arnon, A. (Hadassah Medical 
School, Jerusalem, Israel) The emotional burden on a 
rural general practice? Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1976(Mar), Vol 14(1), 58-72. —Stud- 
ied the relationship between psychiatric status and visits 
to a rural general practice, using clinic records and door- 
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to-door interviews with the residents of 6 villages. 
Results show that visits to the clinic were made most 
often by those suffering from emotional disorders. The 
findings remain constant when controlled for different 
variables. These results, like those of other studies 
described in the local and foreign literature, demonstrate 
the need for a close working relationship between 
psychiatry and primary medical care givers. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6472. Milstein, Arnold. (NIMH, San Francisco, CA) 
Anticipating the impact of Public Law 93-641 on mental 
health services. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 710-712. —Notes that implemen- 
tation of the new federal law setting up Health Systems 
Agencies on a regional basis offers many opportunities 
for participation by psychiatry. On the basis of inter- 
views with mental health service providers, planners, and 
citizen representatives, the law's potential impacts are 
discussed, both in regard to their positive aspects and to 
possible problems and hazards. —Journal abstract. 

6473. Paul-Hus, Gilles. (Hosp St-Jean-de-Dieu, Serv- 
ice de Gériatrie, Montre-lal, Canada) [The role of the 
outpatient clinic in the treatment of the psychiatric 
problems of the aged.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada 
francaise, 1975(Aug), Vol 4(8), 926-929. — Discusses the 
roles of the physician and psychologist in the treatment 
of elderly outpatients. Reasons for the frequency of 
depressive reactions among the elderly are given, 
including changes in lifestyle, the departure of children, 
and physical illness. The symptoms of depressive 
reactions are discussed and distinguished from other 
depressive illnesses. Symptoms of arteriosclerosis are also 
discussed, and treatment of both illnesses is described. 
The importance of surrounding the elderly patient with 
familiar objects and presenting a realistic picture of his 
illness to his family is noted. —А. Olson. 

6474. Payne, Edmund C.; Kravitz, Arthur R.; Notman, 
Malkah T. & Anderson, Jane V. (Beth Israel Hosp, 
Boston, MA) Outcome following therapeutic abortion. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
725-733. —Studied psychological outcome of abortion in 
61 single (mean age, 23.8 yrs) and 41 married (mean age, 
31.8 yrs) female patients, measuring multiple variables 
over 4 time intervals. Five measured affects—anxiety, 
depression, anger, guilt, and shame—were significantly 
lower 6 mo after the preabortion period. The following 
variables describe subgroups of Ss with significant 
variations in patterns of responses as indicated by 
changes in affects: marital status, personality diagnosis, 
character of object relations, past psychopathologic 
factors, relationship to husband or lover, relationship to 
mother, ambivalence about abortion, religion, and 
previous parity. A complex multivariate model, based on 
conflict and conflict resolution, is appropriate to concep- 
tualize the unwanted pregnancy and abortion experi- 
ence. Data suggest that women most vulnerable to 
conflict are those who are single and nulliparous, those 
with previous history of serious emotional problems, 
conflictual relationships to lovers, past negative relation- 
ships to mother, strong ambivalence toward abortion, or 
negative religious or cultural attitudes about abortion. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6475. Pehrsson, Barry & Pehrsson, Mary A. (Fordham 
U) Social workers and the evaluation of residential 
institutions. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1975(Spr), Vol 
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110), 41-51. —Discusses in strongly critical terms the 
inadequacy of correctional institutions and rehabilitative 
agencies. Attention is given particularly to the type of 
Social service that is being offered to one marginal group 
in our society: institutionalized, dependent, physically 
sound children. Examination of some of the major 
modalities employed in the institutional treatment of this 
group demonstrates again how our “best” rehabilitative 
efforts only reinforce and create deviance instead of 
reintegrating the client into the dominant social struc- 
ture. Suggestions are offered for the social worker's 
approach to these problems. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6476. Riklan, Manuel & Cooper, Irving S. 

Psychometric studies of verbal functions following 
thalamic lesions in humans. Brain & Language, 
1975(Jan), Vol 2(1), 45-64. —A survey of psychometric 
studies following surgically induced thalamic lesions in 
humans suggests that thalamic nuclei, in particular VL 
and pulvinar, play a role in verbal functions, most 
Specifically those involving fluency. The left thalamus 
tends to be dominant in this respect, quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively, more in the nature of a 
continuum than a dichotomy, Thalamic nuclei partici- 
pate both in the specific sensorimotor functions underly- 
ing verbal behavior and in the alerting or arousal aspects 
of such behavior. Morever, the thalamus interacts with 
cortical, brain stem, basal ganglia, and possibly limbic 
systems in these functions. Longer range postoperative 
alterations in verbal functions are ordinarily not ob- 
served due to the availability of compensatory mecha- 
nisms and the presence of small lesions within larger 
function! zones. The integrative level of the preoperative 
brain is a significant variable in predicting the presence 
or absence and degree of postoperative verbal altera- 
tions. (73 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6477. Snyder, Diehl; Lynch, James J. & Gruss, 

Leopoldo. (U Maryland Medical School, Baltimore) 
Doctor-patient communications in a private family 
Practice. Journal of Family Practice, 1976(Jun), Vol 3(3), 
271-276. —Interviewed 155 randomly selected patients 
(average age, 342 yrs) in a private family physician's 
office immediately before and after their visit with the 
doctor in an attempt to assess the degree of misunder- 
standing that occurs in doctor-patient communications. 
54% either forgot to mention all their medical problems 
to the physician or they confused or forgot certain 
instructions concerning their diagnosis or treatment. A 
chi-square analysis failed to reveal any significant sex or 
age differences in the proportions of misunderstandings. 
There were no correlations between the number of 
misunderstandings, the amount of time the doctor spent 
with the patients, the patients’ rating of their own health, 
or the patients’ complaints or praises about their medical 
treatment. The number of years of formal education 
completed by the patient showed a direct relationship to 
the number of misunderstandings. Patients on their Ist 3 
visits tended to misunderstand more of their medical 
instructions. Results suggest that patients with chronic 
mental diseases and those who express excessive trust in 
their physician might have an increased proportion of 
misunderstandings. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6478. Thursz, Daniel & Vigilante, Joseph L. (Eds). 
Meeting human needs: An overview of nine countries. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1975. 288 p. —Presents a 
collection of 10 papers on types and goals of social 
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service systems in 9 countries. Each article examines the 
educational, health and mental health, family welfare, 
economic, and community organization services provid- 
ed in each nation. 

6479. Townes, C. Dwight & Ireton, Harold R. 

(Hennepin County Medical Ctr, Dept of Family Prac- 
tice, Minneapolis, MN) The Adlerian approach: A 
practical psychology for family practice. Journal of 
Family Practice, 1976(Jun), Vol 3(3), 277-280. — Consid- 
ers that a. systematic approach to understanding the 
patient's personality an helping him/her cope with 
common life problems in found in Adlerian psychology. 
It is uniquely appropriate to family practice because it 
stresses the interpersonal purposes of behavior and 
symptoms and the influence of family constellation on 
the development of the individual life-style. Using a case 
study, it is shown that by obtaining a small amount of 
data about the patient’s present life situation and Pay 
of origin, the physician can gain a basis for understand- 
ing how the patient developed a unique way of acting 
and reacting to the physical and social stresses of life. 
Interpretation of 2 or 3 early recollections reveals what 
the patient expects of self, others, and life. The insight 
thus gained is used as the basis for a holistic assessment 
of the problem; a directive, supportive, action-oriented 
plan for treatment; and an ongoing doctor-patient 
relationship of mutual respect. —Journal abstract. 

6480. Wolfer, John А. (Yale U Nursing School) 
Definition and assessment of surgical patients' welfare 
and recovery: Selected review of the literature. Nursing 
Research, 1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 22(5), 394-401. — Briefly 
reviews selected studies concerned with assessing surgi- 
cal patients' recovery and welfare to point out the major 
types of direct criterion measures that have been used to. 
measure the outcome of nursing procedures. There has 
been a tendency to operationalize patient recovery and 
welfare, primarily in terms of physical, rather than 
psychological, aspects. Based on a theoretical distinction 
between physical “recovery” and psychological “wel- 
fare," it is recommended that more direct measures of 
psychological welfare, particularly self-report measures, 
be developed and tested in order to evaluate nursing 
interventions explicitly designed to change a patient's 
affective and cognitive state. Limitations of some of the 
more frequently used measures of recovery are discussed 
along with methodological problems associated with self- 
report measures. (54 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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6481. Austin Michael J.; Kosberg, Jordan L.; 
Hermans, James & McDaniel, Gilbert. (Florida State U 
School of Social Work) The sub-acute center: A 
proposal for relocating elderly mental patients. Social 
Work in Health Care, 1975—76(Win), Vol 1(2), 199-211. 
—Proposes a new community care setting for the aged, a 
sub-acute center (SAC), which is designed to meet 
Present inadequacies in the mental care system. The SAC 
combines 3 concepts: (a) the receiving station, (b) 
continuity of care, and (c) advocacy. The professional 
staff and aides serve as practitioners, spokesmen, 
educators, consultants, and researchers. (29 ref) 

6482. Berlin, Irving N. (U Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) The impact of the Joint Commission 
findings on community programs. Psychiatric Annals, 
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1975(Jun), Vol 5(6), 221-230. —Reports that the findings 
of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children 
(1969) have had little overall effect on local programs for 
child mental health, and discusses some of the reasons 
for the feeble results. However, even the fragmentary 
efforts to implement limited sections of the report have 
indicated that concerned persons working together can 
bring about important changes and effective help for 
children. 

6483. Bélanger, Marc. (U Québec, Montréal, Canada) 
[The problem of organization of the distribution of 
mental health care.] (Fren) Vie médicale аи Canada 
française, 1975(Aug), Vol 4(8), 983-987. — Describes the 
exising model for the distribution of mental health 
services in one region of Quebec, and a new model which 
was proposed by a committee charged with studying the 
service distribution in this region is discussed. The new 
model emphasizes satisfaction of the needs of individual 
clients, and attempts to combine the distribution of 
physical, mental health, and social services. Services that 
would be offered at community centers, hospitals, and 
half-way houses are described, and legislative difficulties 
in implementing the plan are discussed. —A. Olson. 

6484. Boyd, Walter & Hartnett, Frances. (National 
Inst on Mental Retardation, York U Campus, Toronto, 
Canada) Normalization and its implications for recrea- 
tion services. Journal of Leisurability, 1975(Jan), Vol 
2(1) 22-27, 34. —Maintains that the delivery of 
normalized recreation services to handicapped persons is 
interfered with by commonly held perceptions of these 
persons as "less than fully human." Topics discussed 
include a medical model of service provision, a “do- 
gooder approach,” and a definition of normalization. A 
Canadian comprehensive community-based service sys- 
tem is described. The need to abolish separatist programs 
and implement comprehensive recreation systems to 
provide services to both handicapped and other persons 
is emphasized. 

6485. Branch, C. H. (Santa Barbara County Mental 
Health Dept, CA) Finding alternatives provides an 
opportunity for taking stock. Psychiatric Annals, 
1975(May), Vol 5(5), 171-173. —Contends that mental 
health professionals have accepted responsibility for 
many problems outside their field and have claimed the 
ability to solve them. Release of patients from state 
hospitals into the community means that society, not just 
the mental health professionals, must find adequate 
placement and provide adequate treatment programs. 
Patients cannot be turned over to mental health just 
because their situation includes emotional elements. 
Examples are the aging and the alcoholics, problem 
groups for which society has not found a solution and is 
refusing to provide proper facilities. Three exploratory 
projects are suggested: (a) A genuine collaborative effort 
should be made with law enforcement, welfare, educa- 
tional, and other programs to make the best use of each; 
thus far such efforts have been defeated by territorial 
claims and empire-building. (b) All-out support of 
programs that strike at the roots of incapacity should be 
demanded by all agencies. (c) Honest, not bureaucratic 
cost accounting should be instituted to compare the COSt, 
for example, of keeping an elderly patient in the 
community with the cost of keeping him in a hospital. 
The facts needed to develop alternatives are available 
but are not being used. —/. Davis. 
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6486. Bryant, Carol A. (U Kentucky) The Puerto 
Rican Mental Health Unit. Psychiatric Annals, 
1975(Aug), Vol 5(8), 66-75. —Describes work with 
Puerto Ricans under the Community Mental Health 
Service of the Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami, 
Florida. This Unit functions in close collaboration with 
existing Puerto Rican organizations and activists. Goals 
and strategies are presented in detail. It is felt that the 
anthropologists of this team are regarded by psychiatrists 
at the hospital psychiatric Institute as consultants but 
not collaborators. 

6487. Carroo, Agatha E. (U Miami Medical School, 
FL) A Black community in limbo, Psychiatric Annals, 
1975(Aug), Vol 5(8), 39-45. —Describes the goals and 
methods of the Black American Mental Health Unit 
(BAMHU) of the Community Mental Health Service of 
the Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami, Florida. The 
work is carried on in Overtown, an area of 15,000 
population, disrupted and fragmented by urban renewal 
and highway construction, rather than in the larger Black 
area of Model City (population 80,000) because Over- 
town, despite its transitional status and loss of many 
community institutions, appears to have more potential 
for reintegration as a community. The Unit stresses a 
broad aproach to mental health programs through 
assistance to residents in many social, legal, and 
economic problems. The BAMHU is part of a compre- 
hensive services center established with other agencies, 
and collaborates with them in efforts toward greater 
community involvement. Among BAMHU'S activities to 
date are operation of a mini-clinic and initiation of a 
system for informing, educating, and organizing resi- 
dents of the area. —/. Davis. 

6488. Cowen, Emory L. & Lorion, Raymond P. (U 
Rochester, New York, NY) Changing roles for the 
school mental health professional. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 131-138. —Draws on 
the experience of an innovative school mental health 
project that emphasizes early detection and prevention of 
school adjustment problems to describe emergent, 
needed roles for school psychologists. The latter include 
systematic screening of primary graders and parent 
interviewing to further early detection; consultation with 
teachers and other school personnel; and recruitment, 
training, and supervision of nonprofessional help-agents. 
Such roles bring early effective services to many children 
in ways that optimize their educational and personal 
development. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6489. Elliott, Ord. (Purdue U) Evaluation of youth 
service bureaus: A study of interorganizational influ- 
ence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-B), 2988-2989. 

6490. Garrison, John E. & Howe, Jo-Ann. (Union 
Hosp-Greater Lynn Community Mental Health Pro- 
gram, MA) Community intervention with the elderly: A 
social network approach. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1976(Jul), Vol 24(7), 329-333. —De- 
scribes a technique for using a social systems approach 
when working with elderly persons in psychiatric 
distress. The technique is based on the assumption that 
the solution to a variety of human predicaments lies 
within the collective instrumental and affective resources 
of the client's social network. The vehicle for accomplish- 
ing this objective is the “Network Session” during which 
a mental health professional meets with the elderly 
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person and members of his/her social network to help 
resolve the difficulty. A case report demonstrates use of 
the technique. (18 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6491. Glasscote, Raymond. The future of the 
community mental health center. Psychiatric Annals, 
1975(Sep) Vol 5(9), 69-81. —Describes the origin, 
development, and problems of the community mental 
health center program, which has grown from 1 facility 
in mid-1966 to 505 in March 1975, with 86 more 
approved as of that date for funding. Critical appraisals 
of the program by a Ralph Nader group and by the 
General Accounting Office are reported. Center opera- 
tions had not been intensively evaluated early in 1975, 
but quantitative data for 1972 indicated t 
1975 the 591 Centers wo 


regarding treatment of the mentally ill in recent history, 
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6493. Hayes, Ronald C. (VA Ctr, 
Developing a group program for the 
outpatients on lithium carbonate. Hospital 
Vol 27(6), 391—392. 
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pressives participants over 1% yrs 
and considerably reduced the amount of time individual 
patients spend in the clinic while providing them 
beneficial support through group meetings with a clinica] 
social worker. 

6494. Johnson, Axel A. (Santa Barbara County 
Mental Health Services, CA) Community alternatives 
for adolescents. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(May), Vol 5(5), 
198—200. —Emphasizes the importance of prevention 
programs; several are in operation in Santa Barbara 
County but even more are needed. Rehabilitative 
services often accept adolescents who аге not mentally 
disordered but have other problems for which no 
appropriate services exist. Such procedures may com- 
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for adolescents (chiefly low-income minority youth), is 
described in detail. — Davis. 

6495. Johnson, James H.; Giannetti, Ronald A. & 
Nelson, Norman M. (U Utah Medical Ctr) The results of 
a survey on the use of technology in mental health 
centers. Hospital & С, ommunity Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 27(6), 387-391. —Analyzed 220 returns from 500 
mailed questionnaires which assessed the extent to which 
technological innovations have been applied in commu- 
nity mental health centers. Structured data gathering, the 
foundation of technolgical applications, was reported by 
more than half of the centers responding. Results show 
more attention is being Biven to measurement of patient 
characteristics and outcome than to measurement of 
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Latin staff members may overuse certain psychotic labels 
for Haitian patients. (b) Certain delusions require 
redefinition if they are to become accurate diagnostic 
indicators for Haitians. (c) Haitian ideas about dream 
experiences can lead to mistaken evaluation, since there 
is a danger that these experiences will be categorized as 
hallucinations. —/. Davis. 

6499. Paez, Jesse L. (Santa Barbara County Dept of 
Mental Health, CA) Minority cultures. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1975(May), Vol 5(5), 184-186. — Discusses 
minority groups from the viewpoint of personal experi- 
ence with the Mexican-American culture. Although the 
members of this group are not all the same, but present а 
wide range of status, attitudes, and personality, they do 
tend as a group to be highly sensitive to the environment 
and to criticism. Negative experiences with the majority 
culture increase this sensitivity and cause many of these 
to postpone seeking help until their problems become 
severe. Suggestions for change are offered: Each member 
of an outpatient service staff should undergo his own 
interviewing procedure. Ethnic representation on agency 
staffs is essential. Neighborhood minority leaders should 
be helped to become familiar with the mental health 
program and should be used as consultants. Staff should 
consider the possibility of going out into the field to 
assist people who might be unwilling to come to the 
agency. Programs aimed at heroin abuse should give 
more attention to the younger addict rather than 
focusing on the hard-core cases. Preventive programs in 
the schools regarding drug abuse should be supported. 
—1. Davis. 

6500. Pierce, Chester M. (Harvard U) A report on 
minority children. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Jun), Vol 
5(6), 244-246. —Of the recommendations regarding 
minority children made by the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health of Children (1969), the only one acted 
upon has been the inclusion of professionals from 
minority groups in child health program administration. 
Otherwise, direct gains from the Commission's work are 
hardly recognizable. The contrasting attitudes of Blacks 
and Whites are discussed. 

6501. Provence, Sally. (Yale U Child Study Ctr) The 
response to the Joint Commission report. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1975(Jun), Vol 5(6), 240-243. — Feels that recent 
development of programs dealing with the mental health 
of infants and young children constitutes a response to 
the recommendations to this effect by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children (1969). Questions 
regarding coordination of services to children and 
parents are discussed. { 

6502. Rexford, Eveoleen. (Boston U Medical School) 
Are attitudes toward children changing? Psychiatric 
Annals, 1975(Jun), Vol 5(6), 247-257. —Contrasts the 
supposed concern for children in today’s society with the 
common disregard of available knowledge by leaders of 
federal, state, and local agencies in their decisions 
regarding children. Adult confusion about young people 
is illustrated by the controversies about marihuana. 

6503. Ross, Hilda K. (U Miami Medical School, FL) 
Low-income elderly in inner-city trailer parks. Psychiat- 
ric Annals, 1975(Aug), Vol 5(8), 86-90. —Describes the 
work of the Gerontology Unit of the Community Mental 
Health Service of the Jackson Memorial Hospital in 
Miami, Florida, with a group of elderly, low-income 
trailer park residents. Based on the “Neighborhood 
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Family" concept, activities in the Ist 10 wks included 
establishing a meeting center in a warehouse, holding 
open house, conducting 2 panel meetings, and organizing 
the group. 

6504. Sandoval, Mercedes C. & Tozo, Leon. (U Miami 
Medical School, FL) An emergent Cuban community. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Aug), Vol 5(8), 48-63. —De- 
scribes special problems of the Cuban Unit of the 
Community Mental Health Service of the Jackson 
Memorial Hospital in Miami, Florida. These problems 
arise from Cuban unfamiliarity with the concept of 
"community." The Ist stage of Unit operation included 
research on clients and their needs and staff training. 
The 2nd stage, to be conducted in a different location 
with a larger Cuban population, will make use of these 
findings. 

6505. Skinner, John H. (Columbia U) The multipur- 
pose geriatric center concept: A study of attitudes 
toward the neighborhood and toward serving the 
neighborhood elderly. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2838. 

6506. Spensley, R. James. (U California Medical 
School, Davis) Outpatient treatment as an alternative to 
extended hospitalization. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(May), 
Vol 5(5), 201-206. —Examines the problems encoun- 
tered in Sacramento, California, in attempting to 
eliminate extended hospitalization and promote commu- 
nity living for the mentally ill. Accurate diagnosis is not 
always achieved but is increasingly important for 
patients living outside the hospital and requiring appro- 
priate outpatient treatment, particularly drug medica- 
tion. Other important areas in dealing with chronic 
patients are regression, continuity of care, and a system 
of services. Three psychotherapeutic approaches to the 
treatment of chronic patients are discussed in terms of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each: individual, 
group, and drug clinic therapy. The problem of the 
treatment-resistant patient is examined. In response to 
charges that former state hospital patients now living in 
the community are exploited, neglected, or mistreated, it 
is pointed out that mental health professionals do not 
have the financial resources or the expertise to solve all 
such problems, although intensive outpatient follow-up 
should be provided as much as possible. —/. Davis. 

6507. Sussex, James N. & Weidman, Hazel H. (U 
Miami Medical School, FL) Toward responsiveness in 
mental health care. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Aug), Vol 
5(8), 8-16. —Outlines the principles of the Community 
Mental Health Service of the Jackson Memorial Hospital 
in Miami, Florida, which attempts to provide, through a 
synthesis of the social sciences and psychiatry, a program 
of good mental health care that is culturally appropriate 
for each of the 5 ethnic groups in an inner-city section of 
Miami. The hospital-based component of the program is 
the psychiatric Institute of the hospital. The community- 
based component of the program was not an outgrowth 
of hospital services; its impetus came from the ethnic 
groups themselves. Participation of social scientists in 
every aspect of the program is a basic feature and is felt 
to make the project unique. —/. Davis. : 

6508. Thompson, Steve. (California State Legislature, 
Sacramento) Observations on aftercare—from a politi- 
cal perspective. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(May), Vol 5(5), 
187—189. —Criticizes the use of the term “aftercare” as а 
euphemism for residential care of the chronically ill in 
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the community. This residential care is the responsibility behavioral, cognitive, and emotional patterns; under- 
of the mental health profession, not of the welfare Standing this concept usually generates respect for 
System, and the battles over the desirability of the cultural differences. (b) “Health culture” is a general 
community mental health movement will befought over term that includes both the cognitive and social-system 
this issue. The quality of “aftercare” programming is aspects of folk therapies. (c) “Coculture” is a term that 
vital because if the chronic patient is viewed as implies parity or coordinate Status with other cultures 
neglected, roaming the streets, and dangerous, there will (whereas “subculture” implies membership ina larger or 
be increasing pressure on policy makers and legislators dominant group). (d) The “culture broker” is a person 
in the mental health field to deal with the problem in who establishes useful links between cultures. The 
another way, such as by returning the chronic patient to function of the culture brokers in the Miami program are 
large, remote state hospitals. —/. Davis. described. (e) “Culture mediation” results from success- 
6509. Turner, A. Jack & Vernon, James C. (Hunts- ful culture brokerage; it is the process of translating a 
ville-Madison County Mental Health Ctr, AL) Prompts тоге synthesized approach into both the service and the 
to increase attendance in a community mental-health training aspects of mental health center programs. —/. 
center. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Davis. 
Vol 9(2) 141-145. —Examined the effect of a brief 6513. Yarvis, Richard M. (U California, Davis) Crisis 
appointment reminder for 1,355 mental-health center intervention as a first line of defense. Psychiatric 
applicants. A standardized phone message was delivered Annals, 1975(May), Vol 5(5), 195-197, —Reports on the 
by an administrative staff member 1-3 days before the — few studies of the efficacy Of crisis intervention (CI) that 
appointment, and a Sequential experimental design have been sufficiently rigorous to supply firm data; this 
alternating baseline and phone message conditions was evidence indicates that CI reduces the incidence of 
used to assess the effects of the procedure. The no-show future hospitalization without encouraging disability or 
rate averages were 32, 11, 25, and 14%, respectively. The unacceptable suicide risk. Four types of benefits from the 
Cost of the procedure was $162.00, which was totally use of CI can be distinguished: (a) A person so severely 
recovered when only 6 appointments were kept. Implica- disorganized that hospitalization may become a r eality 
tions for this procedure are discussed for community experiences rapidly increasing chaos and massive regres- 
mental-health centers and other care-giving agencies. sion; the 24-hr availability of immediate assistance 
—Journal abstract. reduce feelings of isolation and abandonment, diminish- 
6510. Visotsky, Harold M. (Northwestern U Medical ing stress and consequently the patient's need for 
School) The Joint Commission on Mental Health of hospitalization. (b) The family of the severely disturbed 
Children: Progress report. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Тип), patient, exhausted by the pathological behavior, may 
Vol 5(6), 213-220, —Summarizes the recommendations Wish to “unload” the patient on a hospital as quickly as 
of the 1969 report, Crisis in Child Mental Health, and possible; CI, by providing rapid and intensive treatment, 
discusses the few efforts to implement them: Human helps solve this dilemma and offers time for a more 
Services Institute for Children and Families, Part F, reasoned decision about the patient. (c) Care providers 
legislation and the study by the General Research аге benefitted in the same Way as families. (d) Communi- 


have been taken. 

6511. Warnecke, Richard B.; Graham, Saxon; Mosher, Counseling & Social Casework 
William & Montgomery, Erwin B. (U Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) Health guides as influentials in central Buffalo. 6514. in, Vi ifornia) Li 
iia ag Ней 4 Social Behavior, 197 Мы), Vol уб АСИ services on Sd Rows aca 
17(1), 22-34. —Data from interviews with 80 paraprofes- homeless men. Dissertation Abstrac Уот REIR 
sional pae Buides and a community sample of 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3877-3878 
respondents from inner-city areas where the health 6515. Dou Той. : 
guides worked indicate that (a) Health Guides are similar practice. New York NV loe aaa) Groupwork 
to influentials found in fields other than health and (b) -217 P. —Deals with the ractical aspects of starting. 
through their identification with the community and running, and terminating DE E group Chart 
through Ri cia of the Program, health guides checklists, analysis sheets, methods of recording, and 
SREST to be able e maintain their images and details of Observing are included. Contract and “client 
e Er. as m ers of the community despite partnership" ideas are explored as are the concepts of 
Mel и ш А рдо one ee conflict and confrontation. A glossary of common terms 

ification is establishe i ine Ii 

and maintained are examined and behavioral indices of cea d ad Wok and an annotated ие 
effectiveness аге explored. Findings suggest that such 6516. F isti i 
identification is possible and can be maintained through Al lola ce Noe NY) The Ноз Smithers 
both the recruitment Process and the organization of the ап inpatient alcoholism treatment team. Social Work in 
Program. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. ER Health Care, 1975-76(Win), Vol 1(2), 155-166. —Dis- 

6512. Weidman, Hazel Н. (U Miami Medical School, cusses the role of the social worker in an alcoholism 
FL) Concepts as strategies for change. Psychiatric treatment team at Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. 


which are central to the Community Mental Health Care from an unusual blend of professional knowledge, 


Service of the Jackson Memorial Hospital in Miami experience with the disease, and Н 
E “ » 2 TPE 2 Я consciously used la 
Florida: (a) “Culture” is a society's repertory of counseling. The importance of a consistent asop 
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among team members is emphasized, as is the need to 
treat the significant persons in the patients's life. 
—Journal abstract. 

6517. Fisher, Stanley. (Fairleigh Dickenson U) The 
renal dialysis client: A rational counseling approach. 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 
556-562. —A review of several studies on the psychologi- 
cal aspects and problems of renal disease, shows the 
similarity between the psychological problems of renal 
dialysis patients and other disability groups. Findings 
suggest that disabled individuals do not become emo- 
tionally disturbed by their disability but by their beliefs 
about their disability and by their opinions about the 
treatment they receive and the events that occur 
subsequent to their disability. The article describes how 
these self-imposed psychological problems can sabotage 
a rehabilitation program, and rational counseling tech- 
niques that can be used by the rehabilitation counselor 
are presented. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6518. Glass, Lora & Hickerson, Martha. (New York 
U-Cornell Medical Ctr) Dialysis and transplantation: A 
mothers' group. Social Work in Health Care, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 1(3), 287-296. —Describes how 2 social workers in a 
large teaching hospital are helping mothers of pediatric 
transplant and dialysis patients to deal with the multiple 
reality and feeling problems posed by the unique 
situations encountered in the parenting of children with 
end-stage renal disease. The commonality of these 
problems indicated a group approach. The pediatric 
nephrologist agreed to come to any meeting to discuss 
any medical problem brought up, and the psychiatric 
consultant agreed to be available to the social workers as 
needed. The mothers’ natural grouping was formalized 
into an effective supportive, educational, and helping 
experience. Since the Ist meeting in 1973, meetings have 
been held every other week with an average attendance 
of 5 participants. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6519. Harris, Gloria G. & Wagner, Nathaniel N. (U 
Washington Ctr for Psychological Services, Seattle) 
Treatment of sexual dysfunction and casework tech- 
niques. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Win), Vol 
1(4), 244-250. —Suggests and explores the usefulness of 
the techniques developed by W. H. Masters and V. E. 
Johnson for the treatment of sexual dysfunctions within 
a social casework relationship. The successful use of this 
approach in a psychology clinic in Seattle, Washington, 
is described. Its effectiveness seems to be due to 3 
factors: (a) Dual-sex teams of therapists are more 
successful than individual therapists. (b) If the therapy 
team functions well, it plays a catalytic role in marital 
communication by encouraging verbal exchange be- 
tween patients and thus helping them to increasingly 
understand each other's sexual needs. (c) The premise 
that attitudes and ignorance rather than psychopatholo- 
gy or physical illness are responsible for most sexual 
problems is basic to this approach. —/. Davis. 

6520. Hoxworth, David H. (Iroquois Mental Health 
Ctr, Watseka, IL) А case presentation of the treatment 
of dyspareunia. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Win), 
Vol 1(4), 251-256. — Based on the assumption that social 
workers avoid the area of sexual dysfunctioning because 
they lack training or knowledge, presents a case history 
that demonstrates a group of techniques used in the 
successful treatment of a case of dyspareunia. 
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6521. Lane, Helen J. (Loyola U School of Social 
Work, Chicago, IL) Working with problems of assault to 
self-image and life-style. Socia! Work in Health Care, 
1975-76(Win), Vol 102), 191-198. —Defines 2 groups of 
patients in general hospitals who require special atten- 
tion to the social and emotional components of their 
illnesses: those who experience assaults to self-image and 
those who must make basic changes in their life-style. 
These 2 groups comprise a large segment of the adult 
patient population found in medical and surgical services 
of the general hospital. The emotional reactions of 
patients and family members to the process of illness and 
its treatment by surgery and prescribed regimen are 
examined. Although therapeutic intervention is the 
shared responsibility of all health care practitioners, the 
social worker is particularly equipped to deal with these 
attitudes and reactions. Methods of social work interven- 
tion useful to both groups of patients during hospitaliza- 
tion are discussed. Greater utilization of therapeutic 
milieu concepts in medical and surgical services is urged, 
and the role of the social worker in fostering this is 
identified. —Journal abstract. 

6522. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Telephone counseling and the masturbator: A dilemma. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 
257-260. —Discusses the problems facing telephone 
counseling services which receive calls from men who 
desire to masturbate while talking to a female. Some 
suggestions are made as to how the counselor can handle 
this type of call, but there is no evidence that telephone 
counseling is feasible with such callers. 

6523. Lieberman, Florence. (Hunter Coll, School of 
Social Work, City U New York) Sex and the adolescent 
girl: Liberation of exploitation. Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 224-243. —Examines the 
liberation of adolescent girls and the role of the 
therapeutic contact in that liberation. The focus is on the 
environment of the adolescent girl rather than on her 
psychological dynamics. 

6524, Penniman, Terry L. (Western Michigan U) 
Initial screening and identification of predictors for 
possible use in selecting foster mothers for the 
mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3879. 

6525. Rassieur, Charles L. (School of Theo qe 
Claremont, CA) An exploratory study of how male 
pastoral counselors cope with their sexual attraction to 
female counselees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3874. 

6526. Roessler, Richard; Milligan, Tim & Ohlson, Ann. 
(U Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training Ctr) 
Personal adjustment training for the spinal cord 
injured. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 19(4), 544-550. —Describes experiences with Person- 
al Achievement skills (PAS), a group counseling process 
in a spinal cord injury project. PAS emphasizes training 
in communication and goal setting in the context of 
group process, and its use with 10 patients with spinal 
cord injuries and 10 controls is described. Issues in 
conducting such training, as well as other features 
necessary for comprehensive service to the spinal cord 
injured, are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6527. Romano, Mary D. (Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Ctr, New York, NY) Preparing children for 
parental disability. Social Work in Health Care, 
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1976(Spr), Vol 1(3), 309-315. — Based on the recognition 
that the sudden onset of disability with attendant, often 
prolonged hospitalization can compromise family integ- 
rity, mobilize anxieties in all family members, and lead to 
major role changes within a family structure, specific 
techniques are described to minimize family crisis 
secondary to the disability of a parent through the 
preparation of the child to understand parental disability 
within the limits of the child's readiness and to help the 
child master his/her feelings about these life events. Case 
examples are given. Methods include the use of "special 
stories," creative play, and active involvement of the 
child with the handicapped parent in the rehabilitation 
process. —Journal abstract. 

6528. Shrey, Donald E. (Syracuse U, Rehabilitation 
Counselor Education Program) Postemployment serv- 
ices for the severely disabled. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 563-571. — Discusses the 
need for an integrated and revitalized approach to 
providing postemployment services for handicapped 
persons. Particular emphasis is placed on the needs of 
the severely disabled population, as reflected in the 
provisions of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Distinctions 
are made between postemployment services for vocation- 
ally handicapped persons and the traditional follow-up 
approach used by most vocational counselors. Effective 
methods of providing postemployment services are 
explored, emphasizing the counselor's role as facilitator 
or client growth. The implications of a meaningful and 
realistic approach to postemployment services are far- 
reaching for vocational counseling and rehabilitation 
personnel, handicapped persons, industrial personnel, 
and the community. The potential effects of well- 
integrated апа revitalized postemployment services 
discussed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


6529. Blackman, Donald K.; Howe, Michael & 
Pinkston, Elsie M. (U Chicago, School of Social Service 
Administration) Increasing participation in social inter- 
action of the institutionalized elderly. Gerontologist, 
1976(Feb), Vol 16(1), 69-76. —Used operant principles 
to design an activity for 30 handicapped, elderly (aged 
68-96 yrs) women in a home for the aged; the activity 
was monitored to study its impact on their levels of 
participation and social interaction. Results indicate that 
the residents’ presence in the activity area fluctuated 
systematically with occurrence and nonoccurrence of the 
activity. Social interaction between residents increased 
on activity days with especially high rates of interaction 
in the activity area. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6530. Brill, Henry. (State U New York Medical 
School, Stony Brook) The future of the mental hospital 
and its patients. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Sep), Vol 5(9), 
9-21. —Sees the program of phasing out large mental 
hospitals, announced by President Kennedy in 1963, as 
unsuccessful, and points out reasons for its failure. 

Although the number of patients in large hospitals has 
О by 50%, this has not meant improved aftercare 
for those discharged. The role of civil liberties groups in 
pressing for reforms in commitment, hospital conditions, 
discharge, and aftercare is reviewed; despite this trend, 
dispersal of patients into the community meets with 
public resistance. The large mental hospital will probably 
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continue to be charged with the care and treatment of 
patients with chronic severe mental disability. Given 
sufficient time and money, the state hospitals could 
probably change into a dispersed system, but the 2 
systems would have to coexist during the transition 
period and it is doubtful that funds could be obtained for 
such an arrangement for the time needed. The object is 
not simply to reduce the number of state hospital beds 
but to provide better alternatives and more effective 
treatment. (28 ref) —/. Davis. 

6531. Geertsen, H. Reed; Ford, Marilyn & Castle, C. 
Hilmon. (Utah State U) The subjective aspects of 
coronary care. Nursing Research, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 
25(3), 211-215. —Administered an exit questionnaire to 
measure satisfaction with selected aspects of coronary 
care to 215 patients (median age, 58 yrs) following 
се from coronary care units in 11 соу 
hospitals in the Intermountain West. Although overall 
satisfaction was high, responses indicated significant 
differences in patient satisfaction among the dimensions 
examined. Findings suggest the need for more attention 
to nontechnical aspects of care, especially reduction of 
emotional trauma and improved interpersonal relations. 
Practical implications of these and other findings for the 
nursing profession as well as for coronary care are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6532. Guthrie, Victor L. & Swenson, Darrel M. 
(Eastern State Hosp Social Improvement Program, 
Medical Lake, WA) Recreation: Key modality in 
rehabilitation. Journal of Leisurability, 1975(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 8-13. —Describes a therapeutic recreation program 
for chronically ill mental patients at a state hospital. The 
program, which has had a high success rate over its 5 yrs 
of operation, stresses the development of functional skills 
in all areas of life (social skills, attitudes, and habits). The 
orientation, philosophy, and goals of this “Social 
Improvement Program” are discussed. Three case studies 
and follow-up observations are included. 

6533. Houck, John H. (Inst of Living, Hartford, CT) 
The future of the private psychiatric hospital. Psychiat- 
ric Annals, 1975(Sep), Vol 5(9), 25-36. —Discusses the 
effect of National Health Insurance (NHI) on health 
services in general and on psychiatric hospital care in 
particular. NHI legislation will probably include some 
coverage for psychiatric services and, like Medicare, will 
massively influence how services are provided. Existing 
psychiatric facilities will probably survive; whether new 
ones are provided will depend on a number of factors, 
which may vary in different parts of the country. As 
private hospitals expand their services into the communi- 
ty, new problems will arise, especially financial ones, 
since most jasurance programs pay poorly for outpatient 
services. The greatest danger to the private psychiatric 
hospital under NHI will be its loss of freedom for 
innovative experiment. With government regulation, the 
pressure will constantly be toward conformity to bureau- 
cratic requirements, which already make heavy demands 
on the time and energy of staff and will become even 
more restrictive in an NHI program. —/. Davis. 

6534. Johnson, James C. The future of psychiatry in 
general hospitals. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(Sep), Vol 
5(9), 37-55. —Briefly traces the history of psychiatric 
services in general hospitals from 1945 to 1969, a period 
when its development was rapid and promising. In 1969 
a number of adverse changes began: federal funding 
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diminished, inflation wreaked havoc with budgets, cost 
controls restricted income, evaluations and review drove 
administrative costs upward, etc. Despite these and other 
problems, general hospitals have continued to provide 
much of the psychiatric care available in the US. Two 
possible future models of psychiatric care in a general 
hospital are described in detail; in one, the hospital 
operates independently; in the other, it works in 
collaboration with other agencies in the community. 
Recent theories that mental illness is a social phenome- 
non and not a medical one and their effect on the role of 
the psychiatrist in the hospitals of the future are 
discussed. —I. Davis. 

6535. Kart, Cary S. & Beckham, Barry L. (U Toledo) 
Black-White differentials in the institutionalization of 
the elderly: A temporal analysis. Social Forces, 
1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 901-910. —Investigated whether 
elderly Blacks and Whites are differentially distributed 
across 17 categories of institutions in which aged 
individuals may be institutionalized. Census data for 
1950, 1960, and 1970 were employed and the state was 
the unit of analysis. Variation in institutionalization was 
the index of dissimilarity. Substantial differences in the 
distributions of elderly Blacks and Whites by type of 
institution were observed, though a general decline in 
dissimilarity occurred over time. State mental hospitals, 
in which Blacks were overrepresented, and non-profit 
and proprietary homes for the aged, in which Whites 
dominated, were the main contributors to the dissimilari- 
ty in distributions. Three explanations for findings are 
offered. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6536. Kramer, Charles H. & Kramer, Jeannette R. 
(Family Inst of Chicago, IL) Basic principles of long- 
term patient care: Developing a therapeutic community. 
Springfield, MA: Charles C Thomas, 1976. xvi, 375 p. 
— Discusses the interwoven physical, mental, socioeco- 
nomic, and family problems that make therapeutic care 
of long-term patients difficult. The ideas utilized in the 
formation of the concept of the therapeutic community 
are adapted from psychiatry, psychology, gerontology, 
and geriatrics, sociology, rehabilitation, systems theory, 
family theory, group process, and everyday life. The 
experiences of the authors at a nursing home evolving 
from custodial toward therapeutic care are recounted. 

6537. Kraus, A. S. et al. (Queen’s U, Kingston, 
Canada) Elderly applicants to long-term care institu- 
tions: 11. The application proceess: Placement and care 
needs. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1976(Apr), Vol 24(4), 165-172. —As part of a study of 
long-term institutional care of the elderly, presents 
salient data on 193 elderly applicants. Physicians play an 
important role in decisions to apply for such care. More 
than 50% of the applicants and about 80% of their family 
members approved of the proposed move. The number 
applying to homes for the aged vs other institutions 
seemed much greater than appropriate, many appeared 
more eligible for foster homes and specialized facilities 
for the demented or for remaining in their own homes. 
About 20% of the applicants could have continued living 
independently if they had received a reasonable amount 
of community assistance. Action implications of the 
present report and that of Part I by the present authors 
(1976) include expansion and more informed use of 
community services, more programs of supervised foster 
homes for the elderly, construction of specialized 
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institutions for the demented, and a greater effort by 
institutions to satisfy the desire of many new residents to 
be involved there in useful tasks. —Journal abstract. 

6538. Makuch, Gary J. (Temple U) Socio-ecological 
variables associated with institutionalization of mental- 
ly retarded persons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3554-3555. 

6539. McCarthy, Catherine L.; Cutter, Henry S3 
Tarpy, Eleanor К. & Jones, Wyatt C. (VA Hosp, 
Brockton, MA) Nurses' attitudes and expectations 
toward psychiatric patients with multiple readmissions. 
Nursing Research, 1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 22(5), 427-431. 
— Asked 72 registered nurses at a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital to predict length of hospital stay and length 
of subsequent community stay for a constructed sample 
of 28 "typical" mental hospital patients whose brief 
"case histories" were structured to vary by number of 
previous admissions (0, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10), patient's age 
(35 or 55 yrs old), and his educational level (8th grade or 
high school graduate). Results confirm the hypotheses 
that nurses expect patients to stay in the hospital longer 
as a function of number of previous admissions, older 
age, and less education. Similar hypotheses with respect 
to length of stay in the community were confirmed for a 
number of readmissions and lesser education, but 
younger patients were expected to return for earlier 
readmission. As number of admissions increased, the 
expected length of hospital stay was longer for each 
successive readmission. For length of community stay, 
however, the predicted time periods were increasingly 
longer for Ist and 2nd admissions but became succes- 
sively shorter for each additional readmission. —Journal 
abstract. 

6540. Miller, Dulcy B. & Barry, Jane T. (White Plains 
Ctr for Nursing Care, NY) The relationship of off 
premises activities to the quality of life of nursing home 
patients. Gerontologist, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(1), 61-64. 
—Elective off premises activities of 65 functionally 
mobile patients in 2 nursing homes were studied for a 6- 
mo period. The specific activities, their frequency and 
duration, and the relationship of the person escorting the 
patient were examined and analyzed with respect to 
selected patient data, The more intact patients engaged 
in a greater variety of frequency of off premises outings 
with an assortment of escorts than did the intellectually 
impaired. It would appear that the thrust of the in-house 
recreational activities program in a long-term care setting 
should be geared to the more deprived intellectually 
impaired patient population whose options for the 
quality of life are limited. —Journal abstract. 

6541. Mulhearn, John & Momeny, Gayle. (VA Div of 
Criteria & Standards, Health Care Review, Washington, 
DC) The psychiatric hospital today: A quality profile. 
Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 1976. xvii, 138 р $15.00. 
— Presents a comprehensive evaluation of qua ity corre- 
lates in the 3 principal types of US psychiatric hospitals: 
public, private, and Veterans Administration. Topics 
include statistical data, the hospital environment, man- 
agement, medical staff and records, patient safety, 
professional services, and staffing patterns. 2 

6542. Murray, Jacquelyn E. (U Illinois Medical Ctr, 
Chicago) Patient participation in determining psychiat- 
ric treatment. Nursing Research, 1974(Jul-Sep). Vol 
23(4), 325-333. —Attempted to determine how decisions 
were made about psychiatric patient treatment and who 
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participated in decision making in 3 inpatient units of a 
large state mental hospital. Data were collected by direct 
observation of patients and staff in decision-making 
situations. In the majority of cases staff, which consisted 
of 30 therapists (physicians, psychologists, social work- 
ers, and other mental health workers) and 16 managers 
(nurses and paraprofessionals), were shown to have 
power and the capacity to control decision-making, 
despite written policy that patients were to participate in 
the process. Ways in which staff exercized power 
included the following: (a) Patients were coerced 
through threats of extending hospitalization, transfer, 
etc. (b) Patient requests were avoided by manipulating 
procedures. (c) Power was exerted without patient input 
and outside the patients’ presence. A patient's limited 
capacity to exercise power over decision making lay in 
his individual option to sabotage or interfere with staff 
decision making. Patient participation not only was an 
exercise or formality with no outcome in reality; patients 
were given double messages: They were asked to vote on 
many decisions, but their votes were discarded. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6543. Powell, B. Ruth; Diller, Leonard & Grynbaum, 
Bruce. (New York U Medical Coll) Rehabilitation 
performance and adjustment in stroke patients: A study 
of social class factors. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1976(May), Vol 93(2), 287-352. —In a prospective 
follow-up study comparing the adjustment of 100 
hemiplegics (mean age, middle 60s) in rehabilitation 
programs in a public institution and 105 Ss in a private 
university facility, measures were taken | mo after 
admissionand 18-24 mo after discharge. Initially, groups 
differed in social profiles (social class, ethnicity, marital 
status), incidence of secondary medical conditions, and 
attitudes (including expectancies and F scale and sick 
role questionnaire) but not in performance and motiva- 
tion on the programs. At follow-up a similar pattern 
appeared. Patients at the public institution received less 
follow-up treatment, and many more went to nursing 
homes. Implications for rehabilitation programs are 
presented. —Journal summary. 

6544. Presly, A. S. et al. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp, 
Scotland) The token economy in the National Health 
Service: Possibilities and limitations. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1976(Apr), Vol 53(4), 258-270. — Describes 
the effects after 1 yr of introducing a token economy 
system into a long-term male psychiatric ward of 45 
patients, mainly schizophrenics. The chief objectives 
were (a) to define the limits of such programs in 
“average” National Health Service conditions, where 
additional resources in staff, finance, and facilities are 
limited and (b) to introduce the principles and tech- 
niques of behavior modification to nursing staff. The 
program succeeded in reducing social withdrawal and 
apathy and in increasing self-care skills and involvement 
in constructive activity. There was no change in the level 
of socially embarrassing behavior. The major limitation 

affecting the maintenance of the program was found to 
be the rapid turnover and unpredictable changes in 
nursing staff. It is concluded that such programs are 
feasible with very little increase in resources, and that 
such efforts will continue to be necessary in view of the 
existing large numbers of long-term patients and the slow 
but significant accumulation of new patients. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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6545. Risser, Nancy L. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) 
Development of an instrument to measure patient 
satisfaction with nurses and nursing care in primary 
care settings. Nursing Research, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 
24(1), 45-52. — Describes a tool consisting of 25 items, 
subdivided into 3  subscales—technical- professional 
area, interpersonal educational relationship, and inter- 
personall trusting relationships—to which respondents 
indicate agreement to disagreement in 5 Likert-type 
steps. In trials with 138 patients, W. A. Scott's homo- 
geneity ratios and reliability coefficients as measured by 
L. J. Cronbach's alpha were obtained for the subscale 
and the total scale, and subscale intercorrelation coeffi- 
cients were determined. (36 ref) 

6546. Scherding, J. P. [From the sanitorium to the 
psychosomatic clinic: Ill. Reflections on the evolution of 
one institution.] (Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosoma- 
tique et de Psychologie Médicale, 1974, Vol 16(4), 
373-386. —Studied acute and chronic patients with 
diagnoses of psychosomatic illness, chronic illnesses with 
mental sequelae, minor mental problems, neuroses, and 
psychoses. Activities for the patients included education, 
cultural activities, and sports. Patients received individu- 
al psychotherapy of a supportive nature. Major and 
minor tranquilizers and antidepressants were used, along 
with medication for organic illnesses. Three case histo- 
ries are given. (English summary) —C. Harwick. 

6547. Snyder, Bruce D. & Harris, Sandra. (St Paul- 
Ramsey Hosp & Medical Ctr, MN) Treatable aspects of 
the dementia syndrome. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 24(4), 179-184. -—-Re- 
views the literature and presents 4 case histories, noting 
that, with attentive medical management, the elderly 
demented patient can live in greater comfort, dignity and 
independence. Errors in supervision can result in drug 
intoxication, misdiagnoses, and personal neglect. Many 
of the elderly have a chronic dementing illness, and 
disability often is accelerated by complications. Howev- 
er, some of these complications are treatable. The case 
histories illustrate pitfalls in the care of such patients. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6548. Townsend, Peter W. & Flanagan, John L. 
(Glavin Regional Ctr, Shrewsbury, MA) Experimental 
preadmission program to encourage home care for 
severely and profoundly retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 
562-569. —Designed an experimental treatment pro- 
gram to reduce institutionalization of 156 severely and 
profoundly retarded children under 6 yrs of age. Ss were 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. 
Results show that counseling with the mother alone 
tended to result in increased marital conflict as well as a 
decision to keep the child at home, particularly for 
parents who were uncertain about their plans and hopes 
for the child. Since this conflict could defeat the real 
purpose of fostering the welfare of the child, it is held 
that family counseling should have been used and 
consensus within the family should have been sought. 
Instructing the mother in child-training procedures 
tended to reduce the number of instances of objectiona- 
ble child behavior, as well as to induce a decision to keep 
the child at home, particularly for parents who were 
uncertain about their hopes and plans for the child. (24 
ref) —Journal abstract. 
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6549. Veit, Steven W.; Allen, George J. & Chinsky, 
Jack M. (U Connecticut) Interpersonal interactions 
between institutionalized retarded children and their 
attendants. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 535-542. —Developed an observa- 
tional method to enable detailed analysis of the beha- 
vioral and situational components of aide-resident 
interpersonal interactions in an institutional ward for 
retarded children. The mode of communication, inter- 
personal affect, response to the initiator of an encounter, 
the context within which the interaction occurs, and a 
mand/tact dimension were measured for 37 institutional- 
ized retarded children (mean CA, 9.3 yrs; mean 1Q, 
23.0). The development and validation of the scale, 
including data on its reliability, utility, and communica- 
bility in training novice observers, are reported. Interra- 
ter agreement in each dimension exceeded 80%, averag- 
ing 89% over all categories. Observations over a 7-wk 
period indicated that the dormitory was consistently 
characterized by child-care and ward-management activ- 
ities and a neutral affective atmosphere in which aides 
initiated most of the interactions. The observational 
method appears appropriate for evaluating interventions 
designed to improve the quality of residential treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

6550. Visser, Adriaan Ph. (Vrije U Vakgroep Sociale 
Psychologie, Amsterdam, Netherlands) [Internal and 
external control: Corrections concerning literature 
references.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psy- 
chologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1975(Nov), Vol 30(8), 
701—704. —Points out an error in a report of findings on 
the adjustments of tuberculosis patients. In 1960 J. W. 
Evans reported a negative relationship between the 
powerlessness of such patients and their satisfaction with 
hospital care. In 1966 J. B. Rotter, citing this study, 
erroneously reported a positive relationship. In a 1962 
study M. Seeman and J. Evans (see PA, Vol 38:2891) 
matched patients according to educational and profes- 
sional levels. They found a high relationship between the 
socio-educational stratification of patients and their 
satisfaction with hospital services. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6551. Watson, Charles G. & Buerkle, Helen R. (VA 
Hosp, Research Hosp, St Cloud, MN) Involuntary 
transfer as a cause of death and of medical hospitaliza- 
tion in geriatric neuropsychiatric patients. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 24(6), 
278-282. —Evaluated the effects of mass involuntary 
transfer on geriatric neuropsychiatric male patients by 
comparing follow-up outcomes for 3 overlapping sets of 
several hundred patients. Neither 4-mo nor 12-mo 
follow-ups showed any increase in deaths or in medical 
ward transfers attributable to the reorganization. Find- 
ings indicate that certain types of mass involuntary 
transfer can be carried out without serious traumatic 
effects on physical health as reported by observers. 

6552. Zweig, J. P. & Csank, J. Z. (Concordia U, Sir 
George William’s Campus, Montreal, Canada) Mortality 
fluctuations among chronically ill medical geriatric 
patients as an indicator of stress before and after 
relocation. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1976(Jun), Vol 24(6), 264-277. —Evaluated the effects of 
mass transfer of a hospitalized geriatric population of 
war veterans to determine the resultant change in 
mortality. Analysis of the mortality fluctuations in the 
24-mo interval surrounding the move indicated that the 
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course of mortality during this interval was periodic, with 
4 distinguishable phases. An attempt was made to link 
stress-inducing events before, during, and after reloca- 
tion with the ensuing mortality. (17 ref) 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


6553. Babst, Dean V. et al. (New York Office of Drug 
Abuse Services) Assessing length of institutionalization 
in relation to parole outcome: A study of drug users 
paroled in the United States in 1968 and 1969. 
Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(May), 
Vol 14(1), 41-54. —In a study with 929 narcotic law 
violators and using 3 alternative procedures for measur- 
ing association (Pearson product-moment, phi, and 
tetrachoric correlations), it was found that once personal 
characteristics of offenders were considered, the number 
of months served had no consistent relationship to parole 
outcome. 

6554. Bean, Philip. (U Nottingham, England) Reha- 
bilitation and deviance. Boston, MA: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1976. viii, 168 . $12.50(cloth), $6.25(paper). 
— Éxamines Britain's penal system and criticizes present 
policy, positing that the “rehabilitative ideal" is antilegal, 
placing important decisions in the hands of experts who 
are more concerned with the psychosocial development 
of the labeled deviant than with the legal system that 
provides the legal norms. Using a framework derived 
from the sociology of law, the author looks at rehabilita- 
tion as it is practiced and makes a plea for a return to 
concepts of justice. 

6555. Carter, Robert M. & Klein, Malcolm W. (U 
Southern California) Back on the street: The diversion 
of juvenile offenders. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976. xv, 368 p. — Presents a collection of readings 
that examine the failure of the American criminal justice 
system to stem crime, the community’s impact on 
behavior, and the current lack of respect for law and 
order, and suggests ways to overcome these problems. 
The increased interest in the use of diversion (a process 
which minimizes penetration of the offender into the. 
criminal justice system or provides an alternative to 
entry into the criminal justice system) as a possible 
solution to these problems is examined. 

6556. Daniel, Wilson E. (School of Theology at 
Claremont) "Being different": An onto-theological 
approach to the human phenomenon of spinal cord 
injury. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2987. 

6557. Foppe, Kathryn B.; Brooks, Carole; Gersten, 
Jerome W. & Maxwell, Sheryl. The relationship between 
occupational therapy and physical therapy test scores 
in children with learning disabilities. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 30(3), 162-166. 
= Studied 27 children with learning disabilities associat- 
ed with perceptual deficits in order to determine what 
relationship might exist between occupational therapy 
and physical therapy test scores. Intercorrelations were 
computed and multivariate models were developed for 
the occupational therapy test items. Numerous positive 
relationships were demonstrated between the 2 groups of 
items, consistent with previous clinical and experimental 
data. One test, however, did not du; licate the other, and 
both are essential in evaluating the learning-disabled 
child with perceptual deficits. Negative correlations also 
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emerged, which might have been caused by compensa- 
tion for deficits. —Journal abstract. 

6558. Greenberg, David F. (New York U) Problems in 

community corrections. Issues in Criminology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 10(1), 1-33. —Examines the principles and practices 
of community corrections (CCs); ie, correctional 
measures administered outside the jail, reformatory, or 
prison, for adult and juvenile offenders and involving 
reduced segregation of offenders, increased use of 
probation and parole, and newer programs such as 
halfway houses. The conceptual bases for these alterna- 
tives are regarded as murky: (a) There is little empirical 
support for the idea that prisons increase crime; (b) cost- 
effectiveness figures in support of CCs are misleading; 
and (c) humanitarian motives ignore the coercive aspects 
of CCs. Serious inequities can and do occur in the 
selection of criminals for alternative sentencing and in 
Tevocation of such sentences. CC programs entail a 
number of unintended harmful consequences; one of the 
most important is that the proliferation of alternatives 
blunts efforts toward reform of prisons themselves. The 
Sources of opposition to CCs are discussed; these will be 
chiefly, for different reasons, urban residents and prison 
guards. Problems of financing will also limit CC 
expansion. Decarceration will largely be limited to. 
juveniles. (3 p ref) —/. Davis. 

6559. Manley, Scott & Armstrong, Maria. (Craig 
Hosp, Englewood, CO) A transitional living experience 
for the severely disabled. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 551-555. — Describes a 
transitional living facility at Craig Hospital, Rocky 
Mountain Regional Spinal Cord Injury Center in 
Englewood, Colorado. Severely disabled people need 
opportunities to adapt newly learned skills to a practical 
living situation, and this rogram has resulted in gains in 
self-concept, skills, family awareness, social-psychologi- 
cal adjustment to disability, and lowered costs associated. 
with outpatient status. —Journal abstract. 

6560. Miller, J. R. & Gallagher, R. P. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The use of a registry 
case load survey in predicting trends in rehabilitative 
needs for the handicapped. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1975(Jun), Vol 19(2), 101-106. — Completed a 
special follow-up study of handicapped children to 
determine the level of residual disability in the caseload 
of the British Columbia Health Surveillance Registry. A 
total of 10,689 cases, aged 7 or 14 yrs were surveyed. 
Results show that 68% of the 7-yr-olds and 65% of the 
14-yr-olds had a residual handicap. Of 3,131 7-yrs-olds 
with a residual handicap, 4% were not attending a school 
of any kind; 3% of the 4,094 14-yr-olds with а residual 
handicap were not attending school. These figures, along 
with prevalence statistics obtained through other Regis- 
try procedures provide useful minimal data for planning 
rehabilitative facilities for handicapped persons. 
—Journal summary. 

6561. Needham, Walter E. & de l'Aune, William R. 
(VA Hosp, W Haven, CT) Patient satisfaction with 
residential adjustment to blindness training. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1976(May), Vol 70(5), 182-187. 
—138 patients who had received adjustment to blindness 
training at a Veterans Administration residential center 
were questioned regarding the program's effectiveness 
after they had returned to their community for a period 
of 6 mo or longer. Patient satisfaction was high, with 
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approximately half of the veterans rating the program as 
optimal in most areas. Expressions of dissatisfaction 
were directed to wanting more rather than less training, 
attesting to the relevancy of the traditional model of 
residential blind skill training. Need for additional braille 
and communications skills was expressed, as well as a 
desire for more recreational activities. Use of blindfold 
training was strongly endorsed. Essentially two-thirds of 
the blinded veterans who received training described 
their lives as either extremely satisfying or somewhat 
satisfying at that time. Patient satisfaction ratings are 
seen to be a useful method of evaluating rehabilitation 
services. —Journal abstract. 

6562. Nelson, Catherine I. (Temple U) A study of 
homosexuality among women inmates at two state 
prisons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3908. 

6563. Reasons, Charles. (U Calgary, Canada) Racism, 
prisons, and prisoners’ rights. /ssues in Criminology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 9(2), 3-20. —Discusses racism in the law 
and in prisons, ethnic tensions in penal institutions, 
prison protests, and basic prisoner rights. Suggestions are 
made for reducing prison tensions, but it is felt that the 
real approach to the problem is through the development 
of community-based corrections. 

6564. Shover, Neil. (U Tennessee) Criminal behavior 
as theoretical praxis. /ssues in Criminology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 10(1), 95-108. —Contends that the stability of the 
criminal justice system requires and receives the support 
of chminals themselves, who also support it in the 
ideological realm also. How this process occurs is 
examined. Three avenues exist through which members 
of a culture are exposed to ideologies of criminology or 
deviance so that they come to employ them in making 
sense of their own and another person's experience: (a) 
the mass media, (b) experience with control agents who 
espouse some particular ideology, and (c) interpretations 
by alleged experts (e.g. psycchiatrists) and by appre- 
hended deviants. In modern societies there are compet- 
ing ideologies of deviance, each with its own answer to 
the question of who shall be defined as deviant and its 
own picture of the deviance problem. The fact that the 
"objective" parameters of our understanding of deviance 
problems are influenced by our deviance theories 
suggests that societies produce, experientially, the kinds 
of criminals they have theories to deal with: (2% p ref) 

6565. Smith, David L. & Lipsey, C. McCurdy. (Emory 
U) Public opinion and penal policy. Criminology: An 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1976(May), Vol 14(1), 113-124. 
—Discusses the issue of who should run the penal 
System. The major assumption of penal administrators 
has been that the public was in favor of a punishment 
policy. This research, using data from respondents in 
medium- (175,000) and. smallsized (17,000) cities, indi- 
cates that the public is not as punishment-oriented as 
expected, though older respondents gave greater approv- 
al to restrictive conjugal visitation policies. Age varia- 
tons may indicate a change in public opinion. The 
evidence also indicates that the public is more willing to 
Support such programs as conjugal visits and work 
release than was previously thought. A willingness for 
more favorable treatment of inmates was found for those 
who had some contact with inmates. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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6566. Uhlig, Richard H. (U North Carolina, School of 
Social Work, Chapel Hill) Hospitalization experience of 
mentally disturbed and disruptive, incarcerated offend- 
ers. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1976(Sep), Vol 4(1), 
49-59. —Explores briefly the handling of disturbed and 
disruptive offenders, the extent to which such offenders 
have been subject to previous hospitalization in mental 
health facilities, and some implications for their future 
care and custody. In an analysis of New England’s 
maximum security institutions, it was found that nearly 
60% of 365 offenders, identified as both disruptive and 
diagnosed as having some type of psychiatric disturb- 
ance, were admitted at least once to a state mental 
hospital. The average number of admissions was 
2.6/offender, amounting to an average of 230.4 days of 
hospitalization or ap] roximately 3 mo/admission. Al- 
though the number of such offenders is small, the extent 
of previous hospitalizations suggests that it is imperative 
that correctional and mental health authorities work 
more closely together to plan jointly for the care, 
custody, and treatment of this population. The develop- 
ment of regional mental health programs and facilities 
should continue to be explored. —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Rehabilitation 


6567. Bean, Margaret (Ed). 
School) Alcoholics anonymous: 11. Psychiatric Annals, 
1975(Mar), Vol 5(3), 83-117. —Criticizes Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) for a number of reasons, including its 
dogmatism, its lack of flexibility in treatment of 
individual members, the religious tone of its approach, its 
encouragement of dependency, its demands for rigid and 
permanent commitment of members to its program, and 
its refusal to be formally connected with institutions, 
agencies, or professional groups. 

6568. Fontana, Alan F.; Dowds, Barbara N. & Bethel, 
Maxine H. (VA Hosp, W Haven, CT) A.A. and group 
therapy for alcoholics: An application of the world 
hypotheses scale. Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 675-682. —Administered Pepper's 
World, Hypothesis Scale (WHS) to 30 hospitalized 
alcoholics and to 17 members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA). The WHS consists of 12 behavioral statements, 
cach with 4 alternative explanations representing the 4 
hypotheses (formism, mechanism, organicism, and con- 
textualism). The results suggest that alcoholics with a 
preference for formistic thinking are more likely to 
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benefit from AA than from group therapy. (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. - 
6569. Ives, William К. (Michigan State U) An 


evaluation of two drug abuse treatment programs in 
Lansing, Michigan. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B). 3018. 

6570. Kutner, Sol. (Temple U) The impact of a 
therapeutic community on the self concept of drug 
dependent males: A socialization viewpoint. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec) Vol 35(6-А), 
3526-3527. 

6571. Ling, Walter; Charuvastra, Charles; Kaim, 
Samuel C. & Klett, C. James. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) 
Methadyl acetate and methadone as maintenance 
treatments for heroin addicts. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 709-720. —Conducted 
a double-blind comparison of methadyl acetate and 2 
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dose levels of methadone hydrochloride in the mainte- 
nance of 430 male 18-60 yr old street heroin addicts 
from 12 Veterans Administration hospitals. The starting 
sample consisted of 146 Ss receiving, low-dose metha- 
done, 142 Ss receiving high-dose methadone, and 142 Ss 
receiving methadyl acetate. Ss were given 30 mg of both 
drugs, and doses were incremented by 10 mg/wk until 
they stabilized at methadyl acetate, 80 mg 3 times/wk, 
and methadone hydrochloride, 50 or 100 mg daily. 
Dosage was fixed for the balance of the 40-wk treatment 
period. Safety was evaluated by clinical and laboratory 
observations conducted at frequent intervals. Relative 
efficacy was evaluated by illicit drug use, program 
retention and attendance, and global staff judgments. It 
is concluded that methadyl acetate is as safe as 
methadone and that it compares favorably with high- 
dose methadone in efficacy. Both methadyl acetate and 
high-dose methadone appear to be better maintenance 
regimens than low-dose methadone under the conditions 
of this study. —Journal abstract. 

6572. Orcutt, James D. & Cairl, Richard E. 
Neighborhood reactions to a community-based 
treatment center for alcoholics. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1976(May), Vol 37(5), 619-631. —Survey data 
from residents of а neighborhood near a controversial 
community-based treatment center for alcoholics were 
compared with data from a similar neighborhood with 
no treatment facility. Results suggest that neighborhood 
opposition to such facilities may not be as intense as is 
commonly thought. 

6573. Pugliese, Anthony C. (Rutgers State U) A study 
of ex-heroin addicts in a methadone treatment program 
and their employability. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3544. 

6574. Romildo Bueno, J.; Versiani Caldeira, Márcio 
V.; da Silva, Jorge А. & Augusto Hoertel, Ricardo. (U 
Federal, Inst de Psicquatria, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 
[Clinical study of piracetam in the treatment of chronic 
alcoholism: Preliminary results.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro. 
de Psiquiatria, 1974(Jul-Dec), Vol 23(3-4), 393-407. —A 
treatment group of 16 alcoholics admitted to a hospital 
received paracetam for 8 wks, while a control group of 17 
received vitamins. On the basis of the criteria used, it is 
concluded that piracetam has no effect on the psycholog- 
ical-organic symptoms of chronic alcoholism. —D. J. 
Clair. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 


6575. . Employment opportunities for 
psychologists in New Zealand. New Zealand 
Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(2), 73-74. —A study 


commissioned in 1973 projects employment opportuni- 
ties over the next 6 yrs for psychologists graduating in 
New Zealand. Trends and opportunities for psycholo- 
gists of various levels in clinical areas, government, and 
business and industry are reported. 

6576. Arons, Bernard S. (St Elizabeths Hosp, Wash- 
ington, DC) Meeting grounds for psychiatry and law: A 
role for the psychiatric resident as consultant. Journal 
of Psychiatry & Law, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(1), 5-22. —As a 
psychiatric consultant to a mental health advocacy 
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service, the author attempts to enter into and facilitate 
the interaction. between lawyer and ward psychiatrist. 
This paper describes some aspects of the consultation, 
suggests a theoretical approach for such a consultation, 
and draws a comparison with other similar programs. 
The following tasks are defined for the psychiatric 
consultant: clinical—to clarify and facilitate group 
interactions and interpersonal interactions among the 
legal and hospital staffs; educational—to explain medi- 
cal and psychiatric terms and concepts to develop skills 
in interviewing and counseling, and to explore alternate 
treatment plans; and investigational—to research the 
issues that arise to evolve better methods of dealing with 
the legal-psychiatric interaction and to evaluate the role 
of the psychiatric consultation in furthering the care and 
treatment of mental patients. —Journal abstract. 

6577. Baker, E. Jo. (Georgia Inst of Technology) 
Associate degree nursing students: Nonintellective 
differences: between dropouts and graduates. Nursing 
Research, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 24(1), 42-45. —Adminis- 
tered tests to measure nonintellective characteristics of 
112 students entering associate degree programs. At the 
end of 2 yrs, analyses of the entrance data revealed 
significant differences between the 73 graduates and the 
Bi dropouts. The data indicate that at the time of entry 
those students who completed the program on schedule 
were more mature—older and married, more achieve- 
ment oriented, responsible, and self-controlled than 
dropouts. (18 ref) 

6578. Bickman, Leonard. (Loyola U, IL) Fulfilling the 
premise: A response to Helmreich. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 131-133. —Ar- 
gues that three is little evidence to support R. Helmr- 
eich's (1975) conclusion that there currently exists a 
pernicious conflict between applied and theoretical 
social psychology. The development of new journals, 
ЖЕШ ;raduate programs, and changes in the funding 
policy of federal agencies instead indicate that at present 
there is a rapprochement between applied and theoreti- 
cal social psychology. Journal abstract. 

6579. Bohmer, Carol E. (Rutgers State U Law School, 
Camden) Bad or mad: The psychiatrist in the sentenc- 
ing process. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1976(Sep), Vol 
4(1), 23-48. — Describes circumstances in which presen- 
tence psychiatric reports are requested and examines 
their use and influence on judicial sentencing are 
examined through both offender histories of all males 
convicted of a sex offense in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and interviews with 43 judges. Offenders for whom a 
report was ordered and those sentenced without a report 
were compared. The seriousness of the offense, previous 
record, and age of victim were among factors significant- 
ly related to ordering a report. The presence of a report 
did not generally affect the type or length of the 
sentence. The recommendation of the psychiatrist and 
the sentence corresponded in only half the cases, a 

finding lower than that expected from research with 
probation reports. —Journal abstract. 

6580. Bryson, Seymour & Bardo, Harold. (Southern 
Illinois U Rehabilitation Inst) Race and the counseling 
process: An overview. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1976(Jun), Vol 13(2), 68-77. —Discusses racial issues in 

client analysis, counselor analysis, and the counseling 
process which suggest that present counselor training 
programs do not provide adequate preparation for 
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meeting the Black population. The counseling profession 
can no longer assume that methods and strategies 
effective with one group will be equally successful with 
another. Students must be given opportunities for 
contact with individuals from varied backgrounds. 
Counselors must learn to adjust to the needs and 
attitudes of clients, and must become aware of social 
conditions, of the insensitivity of counselors to Black 
clients’ reactions to negative interracial experiences, and 
of the basic distrust felt by many Black clients for White 
counselors. (32 ref) —/. Davis. 

6581. Carrera, Michael A. & Rosenberg, Gary. 
Inservice education in human sexuality for social work 
practitioners. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Win), 
Vol 1(4), 261-267. —Discusses an inservice education 
program in human sexuality for social workers. This 
should not be considered a model program, since each 
institution. should devise its own approach to suit its 
needs. Several ways in which the training proved 
valuable are described by the participating workers. 

6582. Cermak, Sharon A. (Boston U, Sargent Coll) 
Community-based learning in occupational therapy. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 30(3) 157-161. —Describes a community-based 
field work experience for senior occupational therapy 
students. The 5 objectives of the program are described: 
(а) to provide students with an effective integration of 
theory and practice; (b) to allow an application of 
theoretical concepts to early intervention and prevention 
programs; (c) to enable students to confront complexities 
of community service delivery; (d) to allow students to 
learn new roles in community programs; and (e) to 
demonstrate the role of occupational therapy within a 
public health model of service delivery. Placement sites, 
student roles, and organization of supervision are 
discussed. Examples illustrate the diversity of student 
experience. Student and consumer feedback indicated 
that positive gains had been made toward the project 
objectives. —Journal abstract. 

6583. Conover, Donald & Climent, Carlos E. 
Explanations of bias in psychiatric case-finding 
instruments. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1976(Mar), Vol 17(1), 62-69. —The low validity of 
psychiatric case finding instruments has often been 
noted, but its sources have rarely been studied. Assuming 
that the empirical explanation of bias is useful for the 
improvement of these instruments, several hypotheses of 
bias in 2 such instruments (patient’s self-administered 
symptom checklist and a diagnostician rating form) were 
examined using a sample of 300 new psychiatric patients. 
Findings support the hypotheses that 2 sources of 
invalidity in psychiatric case-finding instruments are the 
social acceptability of the items of the instruments and 
the interviewers’ judgments (interns and residents in 
psychiatry) regarding the clinical importance of the 
items. It is suggested that the direction of psychiatric 
research should turn from documenting the existence of 
bias in systematic diagnostic procedures to explaining its 
sources so as to speed the development of better 
procedures. —Journal abstract. 

6584. Creech, Stephen K. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Attitudes about mental illness among personnel in 
a state mental hospital and attitudinal changes follow- 
ing training programs. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3510. 
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6585. Cullen, Thomas J.; Dohner, Charles W.; Striker, 
Gary E. & Schwarz, M. Roy. (U Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) Evaluating student performance in a 
decentralized basic science program. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1976(Jun), Vol 51(6), 473-477. — Presents the 
results of the evaluation of the basic science curriculum 
in a regionalized medical education program in the states 
of Washington, Alaska, Montana, and Idaho. Results 
support the hypothesis that students taking the first 
quarter of basic science at universities remote from the 
University of Washington School of Medicine (UWSM) 
would be no different in academic performance from 
those who remained at the UWSM, The variables 
considered were student performance on (a) common 
tests in Anatomy/Histology, Biochemistry, Mechanisms 
of Physiology, and Epidemiology; (b) subsequent course 
work at the UWSM; and (c) the mini-tests and Part I of 
the examinations of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners. The development of the common tests is 
described. Analysis of variance indicates that the null 
hypothesis cannot be rejected at the .05 level. —Journal 
abstract. 

6586. Dalali, Isobel D.; Charuvastra, V. & Schlesinger, 
J. (VA Hosp, Drug Treatment Service, Los Angeles, CA) 
Training of paraprofessionals: Some caveats. Journal of 
Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(2), 105-112. —Discusses 
some of the dynamics inherent in the training process 
involving ex-addict paraprofessional counselors. Among 
the issues discussed is the threat to self-esteem implied in 
the training process for ex-addict counselors. This 
includes mistrust of their intuitive feelings, minimizing 
their street knowledge, and a possible resistance against 
imagined professional control. The issue of the need for 
training, from the administrative as well as counselors’ 
view, is extensively discussed, and the point is made that 
training is at the heart of function. Techniques found 
effective in the training of ex-addict counselors are 
discussed, and a few cautions are examined for increased 
sensitivity and effectiveness. (20 ref) Journal abstract. 

6587. Diamond, Herbert; Tislow, Richard; Snyder, 
Thoburn & Rickels, Karl. (West Philadelphia Community 
Mental Health Consortium, PA) Peer review of pre- 
scribing patterns in CMCH. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 697-699. —Describes a peer 
review and feedback system in a decentralized communi- 
ty mental health center, linked to continuing education 
in psychopharmacology, that made staff psychiatrists 
familiar with the state of the art and accountable for 
practice within its guidelines. Data are presented that 
confirm shifts from polypharmacy toward more appro- 
priate use of ps chotropic medications. 

6588. Distefano, M. K. & Pryer, Margaret УУ, (Central 
Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Effect of brief training 
on mental health knowledge and attitudes of nurses and 
nurses’ aides in a general hospital. Nursing Research, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 24(1), 40-42. —Results of a 6-wk 
psychiatric nursing training program for 15 nurses and 
14 nurses’ aides in a state hospital show significant 
improvement in both groups. No statistically significant 
change in mental health attitudes was found on the 
Opinions about Mental Illness scale in the nurse group, 
but a significant reduction in social restrictiveness was 
revealed in the nurses’ aid group. 

6589. Donegan, Judith H.; Reid, J. Christopher & 
Eggers, George W. (Wisconsin Medical Coll, Milwaukee) 
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The use of test results from ASA workshops to evaluate 
workshop effectiveness. Journal of Medical Education, 
1976(Jun), Vol 51(6), 500-505. —Results of tests given to 
273 participants in 6 American Society of Anesthesiolo- 
gists workshops were analyzed to determine whether 
attendance at the workshops increased the participants" 
scores on sequential tests that were designed by 
workshop lecturers. Those who attended the workshops 
took the same test prior to, immediately after, and 3 mo 
after the workshop. Two control groups of anesthesiolo- 
gists took the tests in the same time sequence for 
comparison. Both workshop and control groups in- 
creased their scores with each successive test, In only 1 
instance did those who attended the workshop improve 
their scores significantly more than did the control 
group. Because of difficulties inherent in designing valid 
and reliable tests, further development of the testing 
technique currently used at the Mop is necessary to 
make it a useful measure of workshop effectiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 

6590. Engelhard, Patricia A.; Jones, Kathryn О, & 
Stiggins, Richard J. (Edina-West Secondary School, 
MN) Trends in counselor attitude about women's roles. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 
365-372. —Measured counselor attitudes regarding 
women 3 times over a span of 6 yrs in Minnesota to chart 
attitude changes that have accompanied increasing 
career development interests on the part of women, An 
18-item survey was constructed to tap 3 dimensions of 
attitude, including attitudes regarding the dual role of 
mother and worker, perceptions of sex role definition, 
and expectations regarding the societal impact of 
women. Changes from 1968 through 1971 to 1974 (139, 
143, and 179 responses in 1968, 1971, and 1974, 
Pera ah ) suggest more acceptance of the dual role 
and broader sex role definitions. Differential attitude 
changes based on sex and age of counselor are examined. 
—Journal abstract. 

6591. Essex, Diane, (U Illinois, School of Basic 
Medical Sciences, Urbana) A comparison of two item- 
scoring procedures and student reactions to them. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1976(Jul), Vol 51(7, Pt 1), 
565-572. —Compared 2 scoring schemes—a partial- 
credit scoring scheme and а dichotomous ri. 
approach—to determine whether one could be selectes 
over the other on the basis of empirical data, Means, 
variances, and reliabilities on alternate measures and 
student reactions to the 2 approaches were analyzed. The 
mean partial-credit test score was significantly greater 
than the dichotomous test score. Reliability on the 
partial-credit measure was higher, but not significantly, 
than on the dichotomously scored measure. Variance of 
the dichotomously scored measure was greater, but not 
statistically, than its partial-credit counterpart. Students 
clearly preferred the partial-credit approach. It is 
concluded that the partial-credit scoring system permit- 
ted the assessment of a significant amount of partial 
knowledge. The approach is recommended if rewarding 
for partial knowledge is an important concern. —Journal 
abstract. 

6592. Fiel, Nicholas J. (Michigan State U Coll of 
Osteopathic Medicine) The lecture: Increasing student 
learning. Journal of Medical Education, 1976(Jun), Vol 
51(6), 496-499, —51 2nd-year medical students attended 
a single lecture to determine whether significant learning 
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(mastery of 75% of a predetermined concept of the 
important or "required" content plus /-1е51 analysis of 
pre-posttest learning) of the lecture content could occur 
during the lecture. The class was divided into Groups A 
and B. At the commencement of the lecture, Group A 
took Test 1 as its pretest and Group B took Test 2. 
Immediately following the lecture, Group A took Test 2 
as its posttest and Group B took Test 1. Comparing Test 
1 with Test 2 as pretests and again as posttests, they were 
not significantly different at the .05 level. However, 
Group A's posttest scores were significantly higher thn 
its pretst scores. The same was found for Group B, with 
both groups averaging over 90% mastery of the required 
content and demonstrating that significant learning 
occurred during the lecture. —Journal abstret. 

6593. Gordon, Michael J. & Lincoln, John A. (U 
Washington Medical School, Family Practice Residency 
Program, Seattle) Selecting a few residents from many 
applicants: A new way to be fair and efficient. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1976(Jun), Vol 51(6), 454-460. 
— Selection of residents from among the large number of 
qualified applicants is an annual task requiring а 
significant commitment of resources by teaching hospi- 
tals. The present paper describes the development of a 
method based on sound principles of decision-making 
and utilizing a computer analysis for initial ranking of 
applicants to improve the selection process. The result 
was satisfactory selection with significant savings of time 
and effort for the residency program faculty. —Journal 
abstract. 

6594. Gough, Harrison G. (U California Inst of 
Personality, Assessment & Research, Berkeley) What 
happens to creative medical students? Journal of 
Medical Education, 1976(Jun), Vol 51(6), 461-467. —A 
psychometric index of creative potential was devised by 
relating test scores to ratings of creativity (Barron-Welsh 
Art Scale, 6 scales from the California Psychological 
Inventory, and 8 from the SVIB) of 124 architects, 66 
engineers, 55 mathematicians, 60 psychologists, and 45 
research scientists. A correlation of .45 was obtained 
between scores on this index and the criterion ratings in 
the total initial sample of 350 males. The tests used to 
compute scores on the index were also available for 284 
Ist-yr medical students being studied as physicians in a 
longitudinal inquiry on specialty choice and location of 
practice. The mean creativity score of the medical 
students was higher than that for any of the other 
samples. Within the array of means for medical specialty 
groups, psychiatrists and internists were ranked Ist and 
nd, respectively. Students who failed to complete 
medical school also received high scores, suggesting that 
dropping out is not just a matter of poor academic 
potential or unsuitability for a career 1n medicine. 
—Journal abstract. 

6595. Helwig, Andrew A. (Wisconsin Job Service, 
Madison) Counselor bias and women. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1976(Jun), Vol 13(2), 58-61. 
— Reviews several recent studies examining counselors’ 
biases against girls and women. Research indicates that 

attitudes of counselor trainees, school counselors at all 
levels, counselor educators and supervisors, and clini- 
cians are sexist. The Attitude Toward Women Scale was 
administered to 80 employment counselors. Male atti- 
tudes were more sexist than female attitudes. Suggestions 
for dealing with counselor bias are discussed, and it is 
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noted that counselors must first battle their own biases. 
They should also be sensitive to the developmental stages 
of à client's life, as well as to job requirements and 
employer attitudes. Occupational literature should be 
nonsexist and nontraditional. —Journal abstract. 

6596. Johnson, Richard E.; Calhoun, Lawrence G. & 
Boardman, William K. (Catawba Coll) The effect of 
severity, consistency, and typicalness information on 
clinicians’ causal attributions. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1975(Oct), Vol 31(4), 600-604. —64 clinicians 
responded to a brief description of a depressed student 
by indicating the extent to which each of 4 possible 
causes contributed to the depression. The descriptions 
were varied systematically so that the student’s depres- 
sion was described as either mild or severe, typical or 
atypical, and as having occurred before or as never 
having occurred before. Results indicate greater attrib- 
ution of the depression to internal causal factors when 
the individual's depression was described as atypical and 
greater attribution to stable causal factors when the 
depression was described as having occurred previously. 
When the depression was described as severe, the 
clinicians tended to attribute it to external unstable 
causes. It is suggested that clinicians may differ from 
other populations in some of the causal attributions that 
they make for psychological difficulties. —Journal 
summary. 

6597. Jones, Carolyn W. (Illinois Central Coll) Why 
associate degree nursing students persist. Nursing 
Research, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 24(1), 57-59. —Data from 
120 associate degree students support the hypothesis that 
there would be no significant difference in certain 
measured personality factors of persister compared with 
the dropout. The null hypothesis were rejected for 4 of 
the 15 variables measured by the EPPS. Significantly 
greater needs were achievement, deference, and hetero- 
sexuality for the persisters and abasement for the 
droputs. 

6598. Kahn-Hut, Rachel. (Brandeis U) Psychiatric 
theory as professional ideology. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3892-3893. 

6599. Kalb, Melvyn & Propper, Morton S. (Kaiser- 
Permanente Medical group, Santa Clara, CA) The future 
of alcohology: Craft or science? American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 641-645. — Discusses 
the problems that have resulted from the influx of 
professionals into the field of alcoholism, which has 
historically been dominated by paraprofessional work- 
ers. The interaction of the professional alcohologist, who 
operates from a scientific model, with the paraprofes- 
sional worker, whose model of treatment has followed 
craft lines, has created unique problems and tensions. A 
synergism has been created which has been detrimental 
rather than complementary. It is suggested that the 
future of the alcoholism field will have to be established 
along craft (paraprofessional) or scientific (professional), 
lines, because the 2 models cannot profitably co-exist. 
(29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6600. Kayser, Jeanie S. & Minnigerode, Fred A. (St 
Elizabeth School of Nursing, Lincoln, NB) Increasing 
nursing students' interest in working with aged pa- 
tients. Nursing Research, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 24(1), 
23-26. —Administered the Tuckman-Lorge Attitude 
questionnaire, which measures stereotypes and miscon- 
ceptions about the aged, to 311 nursing students who 
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were also asked to indicate their relative preferences for 
various fields of specialization within nursing and their 
preferences for working with child, adult, and elderly 
patients, The study was designed to examine factors—a 
2-semester course in human development and aging, 
visits with a physically *well" older person living in the 
community, attitudes toward the aged, and several 
biographic factors—associated with increased interest in 
working with elderly patients. Students showed minimal 
interest in working in nursing homes, preferring to work 
with child and adult patients. The more stereotyped their 
thinking about the aged, the greater their interest in 
working with elderly patients. Students who previously 
worked in a nursing home or convalescent hospital 
showed greater willingness to work with elderly patients. 
It is suggested that schools of nursing include gerontolo- 
gy in their curriculums and that nursing students be 
provided with clinical experience in institutions for the 
aged. —Journal abstract. 

6601. Kirp, David L. & Kirp, Lauren M. (U California, 
Graduate School of Public Policy, Berkeley) The 
legalization of the school psychologists' world. Journal 
of School Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 83-89. 
- Discusses the increasing tendency of legal rules to 
shape school psychologist's conduct. Court cases, legisla- 
tion, and empirical studies treating this issue are 
analyzed. It is suggested that “the legalization of the 
school psychologist's world” may afford an opportunity 
to reshape, in more “nonformal” and collegi.i ways, 
relationships with other school professions, students, and 
parents. —Journal abstract. 

6602. Kovowitz, Julian & Kahn, Virginia. (U Califor- 
nia Medical School, Los Angeles) The teaching of child 
psychiatry in U.S. medical schools: Results of a survey. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1976(Jun), Vol 51(6), 
517-518. —Results of a survey of 223 medical schools 
show that most schools have special programs in child 
psychiatry and that these are distinct from the adult 
psychiatry course. The course content involves clinical 
evaluation of children, information on child develop- 
ment and psychopathology, assigned reading, and liaison 
with pediatrics. Most schools have full-time psychiatrists 
on their faculty, and the child psychiatry course is taught 
by child psychiatrists; but less than 20% of the pychiatric 
faculty are child psychiatrists in a majority of the schools 
in the country. Finally, although evaluation by students 
and faculty is common in most of the schools, only 
slightly more than one-third of the institutions gave 
grades in child psychiatry and slightly fewer than one- 
third gave examinations in this subject. —Journal 
abstract. 

6603. Leape, Lucian L. et al. (Tufts U Medical School) 
Peer evaluation of applicants to medical school. Journal 
of Medical Education, 1976(Jul), Vol 51(7, Pt 1), 586-588. 
—Attempted to determine whether peer evaluation of 
applicants for medical school is acceptable, reliable, and 
productive of useful information that is not otherwise 
obtainable. For each of 134 applicants to a university 
school of medicine 3. peers filled out evaluation forms 
and commented on the applicant's personality. Final 
scores were compared with the results of other evaluation 
measures. Peer evaluation was found to be practical and 
well accepted by both applicants and fellow students. 
Ratings permitted assessment of a candidate in the areas 
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of People-Relatedness, Maturity, Drive/Independence, 
and Predicted Success. —/. Davis. 

6604. Lipkin, Bernice S. (NIH, Computer & Biom- 
athematical Sciences Study Section, Bethesda, MD) The 
role of the study section in the NIH peer review system. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 8(2), 61-64. —Describes the National Institutes of 
Health grants review system, which is designed to 
evaluate a grant proposal for both technical merit and 

rogrammatic interest. The initial review for scientific 
and technical merit is discussed, using as example the 
Computer Study Section which reviews applications in 
computer science, physiological modeling, and statistics. 
Criteria for evaluation include knowledge of the state of 
the field, relevance to scientific innovation, commitment 
by the investigator, strength of association between 
theoretician and practitioner, methodology, human 
factors, and experience. —Journal abstract. 

6605. Liston, Edward H. (U California Medical 
School, Neurophsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Use of the 
problem-oriented medical record in psychiatry: A 
survey of university-based residency training programs. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133(6), 
700—703. —A survey of 57 university-based psychiatric 
residency training programs revealed that nearly half of 
them use the problem-oriented medical record (POMR) 
and that conversion to this system appears to be growing 
rapidly. Experiences with the method have in general 
been positive. Factors associated with successful ү; 
tion of the POMR are identified, and it is suggested that 
an integrated, hospital-wide adoption of the system may 
be crucial. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6606. Lubek, Ian. (U Guelph, Canada) A note on the 
power structure in social psychology. Representative 
Research in Social Psychology, 1976, Vol 7(1), 87-88. 
— Comments оп L. Н. Strickland et al's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 4) discussion, positing that the edited version 
(“cut in half . . . dynamics omitted”) reflects an editori- 
al process that affects the output of social psychology 
and is itself a comment on the “power structure." 

6607. McNamara, James J. (U Utah Medical Ctr) 
Social work designs a humanistic program to enhance 
patient care. Social Work in Health Care, 1975—76(Win), 
Vol 1(2), 145-154. —Describes and evaluates the 
University of Utah Medical Center's effort to enhance 
patient care through the establishment of a hospital staff 
human relations program. Because of the positive initial 
response, the program has been extended and has 
become a major staff development and education 
project. 

6608. Mims, Fern H.; Brown, Louis & Lubow, Robert. 
(U Wisconsin Nursing School, Ctr for Health Sciences, 
Madison) Human sexuality course evaluation. Nursing 
Research, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 25(3), 187-191. —For the 
2nd consecutive year a 3-day human sexuality program 
was offered which was designed to supply accurate 
information; encourage participants to question, explore, 
and assess their own sexual attitudes; and help partici- 
pants develop a more tolerant attitude toward sexual 
beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors of others. The Sexual 
Knowledge and Attitude Test and an evaluation form 
were used to measure the 186 medical, nursing, and 
graduate psychology students, postcourse knowledge, 
attitudes, and opinions. All Ss registered a significant 
difference between mean scores of the pre- and post- 
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course tests. When examined separately, nursing and 
medical students showed significant changes in attitudes 
and knowledge scores. Results of the 3-day program 
were compared with those of a 5-day program given the 
previous year. A profile analysis showed the differences 
in nursing and medical students in pre- and postcourse 
scores. An evaluation form demonstrated how each 
group of students felt about the course. It is concluded 
that human sexuality content should be part of nursing 
and medical curriculums and that an introductory 
concentrated course is an effective interdisciplinary 
experience for nursing and medical students. —Journal 
abstract. 

6609. Morris, Victor D. (Wake Forest U, Bowman 
Gray Medical School) A positive approach to the 
utilization of student feedback in medical education. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1976(Jul), Vol 51(7, Pt 1), 
541-545. — Points out that many of the problems related 
to the usability of student feedback in medical education 
are concerned with validity and reliability. A rationale 
and a systematic procedure are presented for the 
construction, implementation, and analysis of student 
feedback data which will provide both valid and reliable 
information about specific areas of the educational 
process that are controllable by instructors. This inform- 
ation can then be combined with other factors and used 
for continuous improvement of the teaching/learning 
process. —Journal abstract. 

6610, Munro, Helle. (U Surrey, Guildford, England) 
Non-medical psychotherapy in Britain: An unsystematic 
career survey from the psychologist’s point of view. 
Human Context, 1975(Spr), Vol 7(1), 149-157. —Presents 
an intensive analysis of the field of British psychothera- 
py, and concludes that it does not offer attractive 
prospects for nonmedical university graduates. Deficien- 
cies in organization and financing, economic problems 
for the beginning practitioner, structure of delivery of 
services and of therapeutic methods that benefit chiefly 
those already priviledged, and competition from within 
and without the establishment are among the difficulties 
and problems encountered by the psychotherapist. (39 
ref) 

6611. Nelson, Laura B. (Rutgers State U) A study of 
health personnel’s attitudes toward physicians assist- 
ants in the State of New Jersey. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2836. 

6612. O'Callaghan, Stephanie. (U Pennsylvania) 
Publication trends in school psychology: 1963—1973. 

Journal of School Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 
269-275. — Classified into 16 topic areas the articles 
appearing in 3 school psychology journals from 1963 to 
1973. Trends of published interests in 1963—1966, 
1967-1969, and 1970-1973 were identified. Articles 
concerning professional identity were most prominent in 
the early years of the decade covered; instrument 
development and evaluation, which was consistently 
popular over the decade, was the topic ranking highest 
during the last period evaluated. The most noteworthy 
trend in publication has been the growing diversification 
of published interests in the field of school psychology. 
—Journal summary. 

6613. Quartaro, Emma G. & Hutchison, Ruth R. 
(Seton Hall U) Interdisciplinary education for communi- 
ty health: The case for nursing and social work 
collaboration. Social Work in Health Care, 1976(Spr), 
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Vol 1(3), 347-356. —A nurse educator and a social work 
educator developed an interdisciplinary team-taught 
course in community health for both social work and 
nursing students. This account of their experience 
elaborates the implications of interdisciplinary education 
for the student learning experience including theory and 
practice content, socialization, and transition; faculty 
development; and the larger university community. 
Although this particular instance is limited to baccalau- 
reate education, the potential of interdisciplinary course 
work for the enrichment of all levels of nursing and 
social work education is underscored. —Journal abstract. 

6614. Sachs, Moses B. (U Minnesota) Homeostasis 
and change in dyadic relationships: A method of 
measuring the stability of one person’s rules of relating 
to a specific other person. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3532. 

6615. Sagan, Leonard A. & Jonsen, Albert. (Palo Alto 
Medical Clinic, CA) Medical ethics and torture. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1976(Jun), Vol 294(26), 
1427-1430. —Discusses the growing evidence of use of 
torture among political prisoners throughout the world, 
frequently involving medical personnel either directly or 
peripherally. It is stressed that, because long-lasting 
medical and psychological effects of torture have been 
demonstrated, physicians have an ethical obligation to 
resist and oppose torture and to support physicians 
whose lives and careers are jeopardized by refusing to 
participate in torture. 

6616. Sasmor, Jeannette L. (Columbia U) Selected 
nurses’ perceptions of the role of the husband during 
his wife’s labor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2849-2850. 

6617. Saylor, Robert H. (Indiana U of Pennsylvania) 
Managing competency-based preparation of school 
counselors. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1976(Mar), Vol 15(3), 195-199. —Competencies can be 
determined by 2 different methods. The Ist method 
converts role statements derived from observation and 
description of tasks performed by school counselors into 
the competencies required to execute the role. The 2nd 
method employs transposition of counselor role state- 
ments based on objectives and program elements 
necessary to change client behavior into competencies 
necessary to fulfill the role. This article proposes that the 
a priori approach, characteristic of the 2nd technique, is 
better and can be improved significantly by using 16 
steps based on principles from the discipline of business 
and industrial management. The result is a proper 
foundation for the establishment of valid school counse- 
lor competencies on which the competency-based prepa- 
ration program can be built. —Journal abstract. 

6618. Sonnenberg, Louise A. & Hildebrand, Carole N. 
(Temple U Health Sciences Ctr) An individualized 
course in clinical psychiatry. Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion, 1976(Jul). Vol 51(7, Pt 1), 550-557. —Although a 
variety of new teaching strategies and materials are 
available in education today, medical education has been 
slow to move away from the traditional lecture format. 
An individualized course in clinical psychiatry is 
described, both from a philosophical and operational 
frame of reference. Features of the course include 
programmed instruction, behavioral objectives, criterion- 
referenced mastery level evaluations, contracting for 
grades, and utilization of small-group discussions, 
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Attention is directed to the advantages of the new 
thods as well as to new problems which surfaced 


Affairs, New York, NY) Report from Colorado: The new 
commitment law. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1976(Sep), Vol 4(1), 105-124. `A month after Colora- 
do's new commitment statute was on the books, 


mentation, 1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 65. —Describes the 
National Science Foundation's new Division of Beha- 
vioral and Neural Sciences Which supports the research 
and related activities in Psychology, ethology, anthropol- 
OBy, linguistics, and the neurosciences. The scientific 
importance and Soundness of the research to be 
conducted, as evaluated by reviewers from the research 
community, are the main criterja for support. Prepara- 
tion of proposals is briefly discussed, and Sources of 
further information are noted. 

6621. Strickland, Lloyd H. et al, (Carleton U, Ottawa, 
Canada) The “power Structure" in social Psychology. 


exchanges about the directing of theses, graduate 
training, and the publishing of formal papers, 

6622. Strickland, Lloyd H. et al. (Carleton U, Ottawa, 
Canada) General theory in social Psychology. Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 
148-153. — Presents an edited transcript from the 


6623. Sweeney, Mary A. & Cottle, William C. (Boston 
Coll) Nonverbal acuity: A comparison of counselors and 
noncounselors. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 394-397. —Examined the influence 
of sex and major field of graduate study on nonverbal 
acuity. Ss were 100 male and female students In graduate 
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Programs in counselor education and business manage- 
ment. Nonverbal acuity was measured by asking Ss to 


6624. Taylor, Dalmas A. (American Psychological 
Assn, Washington, DC) Recruitment and training of 
ethnic minorities in psychology. Personality & Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 1976(Spr), Vol 2(2), 142-147. —Two 
sets of values are presumed to be operating at cross 


Purposes in the implementation of affirmative action 


between these 2 persuasions has led some to label 
affirmative action Pejoratively as “affirmative discrimi- 
nation.” The DeFunis case epitomizes the sentiment 
against affirmative action. Considerations for recruit- 
ment are discussed, including curriculum modification 
for a successful or more effective outcome. —Journal 
abstract. 


sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3533-3534, 

6626. Towell, David. Understanding psychiatric 
nursing: A Sociological study of modern psychiatric 
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average, listened to 29 of the 48 segments. The diabetic 
patient was listened to least; the cancer and the colitis 
patients each received a similar amount of attention. The 
nurses gave substantial amounts of information as well 
as interpretive data about the patients so that the 
methodology seemed to prove that nurses could become 
sufficiently involved in a simulated patient setting. 
—Journal abstract. 

6628. Wallston, Kenneth A.; Wallston,, Barbara S. & 
deVellis, Brenda E. (Vanderbilt U Nursing School) Effect 
of а negative stereotype on nurses’ attitudes toward ап 
alcoholic patient. Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1976(May), Vol 37(5), 659-665. —Described an imagi- 
nary patient to 16 nurses as having a diagnosis of 
alcoholism and ulcer, and to 8 nurses without any 
diagnosis. Ss rated the patient on 18 semantic differential 
bipolar adjective scales. 16 other nurses did not listen to 
the tape of the simulated patient but completed the 
scales regarding a stereotypic disembodied concept; “an 
alcoholic with a bleeding stress ulcer whose bleeding is 
now controlled.” The hypothetical patient without a 
label was viewed much more favorably than either the 
same patient when labeled an alcoholic or the stereotypic 
patient with alcoholism, Implications for nursing educa- 
tion and in-service training programs are discussed. (27 
ref) —Journal summary. 

6629. Webb, Olive J. (Sunnyside Hosp, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Clinical psychology, who is to decide? 
New Zealand Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(2), 65-72. 
—Points out that senior psychologists are presently 
involved in negotiations—the outcome of which will 
affect the role and functioning of all psychologists in 
New Zealand. Reference is made to the background 
philosophy of clinical psychology, followed by a discus- 
sion of the teaching of clinical psychology. It is suggested 
that more emphasis be placed on other areas in 
psychology (e.g., social psychology) and on administra- 
tive skills in clinical training. Clinical psychology in the 
hospital boards, health services area, and psychiatric 
hospitals are also discussed. Although clinical psycholo- 
gists view themselves as being involved in research, 
testing, therapy, and teaching, it is noted that little 
research has been generated. Numerous other areas of 
weakness are pointed out. Clinical psychologists are 
challenged to take appropriate constructive action. —A. 
C. Moltu. 

6630. Young, Joseph L. (Office of Naval Research, 
Personnel & Training Research Programs, Arlington, 
VA) Research support from the Office of Naval 
Research. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Apr), Vol 8(2), 66-67. —Describes the operation of 
the Psychological Sciences Division of the Office of 

Naval Research and provides guidance for prospective 
proposers of research to that division. 

6631. Zitrin, Arthur & Klein, Henriette. (New York U 
Medical School) Can psychiatry police itself effectively? 
The experience of one district branch. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 133 (6), 653-656. —Notes 
that the growing demand by consumers and government 
for greater accountability from psychiatry is challenging 
the traditional system of self-policing by which the 
profession’s standards of ethical conduct are established 

and maintained. The operations of a district branch 
ethics committee, including types of complaints received, 
investigatory procedures, disposition of cases, and 
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factors limiting the committee’s effectiveness, are de- 
scribed. It is concluded that in some cases, lack of funds, 
lack of time, and the use of peers to judge alleged 
misconduct make unbiased and thorough evaluation of 
complaints difficult. It is suggested that psychiatry take 
steps to improve public confidence in its ability to police 
itself so that the power to regulate professional conduct 
will remain within the profession. —Journal abstract. 
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6632. Bates, Edward C. (U Hawaii) Interpersonal 
distance in the primary family as a measure of school 
success after re-parenting of disadvantaged students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3504—3505. 

6633. Bates, Frederick L. & Murray, Virginia K. (U 
Georgia) The school as a behavior system. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 
9(1) 23-33. —Discusses the concept of "school" in 
sociological terms; ie, as a human behavior system 
organized to perform certain functions within the 
structure of a society. Topics covered include structural 
elements of schools, the structure of elemental groups 
(social units within the school), how elemental groups are 
joined to form the total school through interstitial 
groups, how the school is linked to its external environ- 
ment, and the boundary problem. —E. S. Goodman. 

6634. Buss, Allan R. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Evaluation of Canadian psychology departments based 
upon citation and publication counts. Canadian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1976(Apr), Vol 17(2), 143-150, —Evaluat- 
ed 32 Canadian psychology departments offering gradu- 
ate programs in terms of productivity and impact upon 
the discipline. Publication and citation counts were 
tabulated for each individual staff member in each 
department and totaled within each department. The 
data source was the Social Science Citation Index (SSCI) 
which lists for any individual all publications and all 
journal articles which cite his/her work. Some limitations 
of SSCI as a data source for the sociology of science are 
discussed. Because of the qualifications and reservations 
which must accompany the reported data, the study 
should probably be viewed more as exemplifying an 
interesting methodological approach than as offering 
definitive and clear-cut conclusions. (French abstract) 
—Journal abstract. 

6635. Charles, C. M. (San Diego State U) Educational 
psychology: The instructional endeavor. St Louis, MO: 
C. V. Mosby, 1976. ix, 437 p. $7.95. —Text: book; for 
undergraduates. 

6636. Faia, Michael A. (Coll William & Mary) 
Teaching and research: Rapport or mesalliance. Re- 
search in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 235-246. 
— Discusses a problem which has persisted in American, 
for at least a century: Are teaching and research 
mutually supportive, or do they tend to detract from one 
another? The answer provided by the empirical literature 
is ambiguous (largely because of measurement prob- 
lems), although the more recent studies have produced 
negative results fairly consistently. Role complementari- 
ty may depend on a range of social structural conditions, 
such as time allocation, whether or not roles are highly 
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specialized, and the values around which roles are 
organized. In addition, the Process of “compensato: 

selection" may reduce role complementarity as teachers/- 
researchers move through their careers. Data suggest 


ed. —Journal abstract. 

6637. Gibson, Janice T. (U Pittsburgh) Psychology for 
the classroom. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1976. 563 p. — Text: book: for introductory educational 
Psychology students. 

6638 Goodman, Paul W. & Brooks, Bonnie S. (U 
Texas, El Paso) A comparison of Angio and Mexican- 
American students attending the same university. 
Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 
181-203. —A Survey of 148 monolingual (Anglo-Ameri- 


locally and that they had made more effort to improve 
both their English and Spanish skills. Similarities 
between the groups included age, level of aspiration, 
percentage of working students, number of hours 
employed, and percent in receipt of loans, scholarships, 
and grants. — Journal abstract. 


and terminal leavers, Irish Journal of Education, 
1973(Win), Vol 7(2), 79-101. —Measures of personal 


6640. Hall, Robert T. & Davis, John U. (Coll of 
Stuebenville, OH) Moral education in theory and 
practice. Buffalo, NY: Prometheus, 1975. 189 P. 
$10.95(cloth), $4.95(paper). —Presents a humanistic 
theory of moral education, which is distinguished from 
moral indoctrination. Various psychological models of 
moral development are appraised and specific/tech- 
niques for classroom discussion are described, including _ 
сазе problems and educational games. 
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On the application of Psychology to education. ACT 
Research Reports, 1976(Apr), No 73, 14 P- —Argues that 
Psychologists need to reconsider the process by which 
Psychological ideas are applied in educational practice 
by focusing on what is Boing on in the classroom both 


6642. Lightfoot, Sara L. (Harvard U Graduate School 
of Education) Families and Schools: Creative conflict or 
negative dissonance? Journal of Research & Development 
in Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(1), 34-44. —Explores the 
authority relation between parents and teachers, their 
Tespective spheres of influence, the quality of their 
relationships, and the potential for building constructive 
alliances between them. On the basis of previously 


rarely productive; (b) although teachers usually see 
parent groups as threatening, some subgroups of parents 
are seen as trustworthy; (c) the perspectives and values 


(ends and means); (b) the problem of intrapersonal value 
conflict; (c) the strong correspondences between client- 


Approaches to value education which inherently reject 
both relativism and authoritarianism are reviewed. (18 
ref) —L. L. Green, 

6644. Magoon, Robert A. & Garrison, Karl C. (Old 
Dominion U) Education Psychology: An integrated 
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view. (2nd ed). Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. 
Xi, 483 p. $12.95. — Text: book; for undergraduates in 
education. 

6645. Malmquist, Eve. Educational research in 
Europe today and tomorrow. Lund, Sweden CWK 
Gleerup/Liber Läromedel, 1975. 442 P. —Discusses the 
future of European research on education: its planning, 
financing, coordination, and organization; its objectives, 
methods, problems of documentation and information 
retrieval, and the recruitment and training of those 
engaged in it. 

6646. Mendiville, Miguel. (U Pittsburgh) An experi- 
mental study of the effects of training small leaderless 
groups in orientation behavior as а determinant of 
group product. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3783-3784. 

6647. Morse, William C. (U Michigan) The Joint 
Commission recommendations and education. Psychiat- 
ric Annals, 1975(Jun), Vol 5(6), 231-239. —Summarizes 
the educational recommendations of the joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children (1969). In the areas of 
preschool and special education, recent changes have 
been in the directions suggested by the Commission, 
although it is not possible to say that this is a direct result 
of their report. In the third area of Commission concern, 
Overall school mental health, it is difficult to identify 
direct results of the report. 

6648. Parelius, Robert J.; Parelius, Ann P. & Ellis, 
Robert A. (Rutgers State U) Role strain, satisfaction and 
success: The case of the collegiate scholar. Kansas 
Journal of Sociology, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 137-156. 
—Surveyed approximately 400 male undergraduates to 
test the assumption in tole analysis that role strain 
necessarily interferes with role performance and satisfac- 
tion. The analysis focused on the experiences of 
collegiate scholars and Prospective elites affiliated with 
both academic and social groups on campus. Data 
indicate that both as a group and as individuals, 
collegiate scholars were distinctively likely to achieve 
broad satisfaction and success despite high role strain. 
(29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6649. Schonfeld, William R. (U California School of 
Social Sciences, Irvine) Obedience and revolt: French 
behavior toward authority. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 
1976. 256 p. $12 (cloth), S7(paper). —Describes attitudes 
toward authority in French secondary schools, in the 
National School of Administration, and in France аз a 
whole. School groups are described, the development of 
their attitudes is outlined, and the behavior to which 
these attitudes give rise is examined. 

6650. Smith, Janice P. (Florida State U) A brave new 
world for researchers? The Florida State University 
Laboratory School as an R & D center. Florida Journal of 
Educational Research, 1975, Vol 17, 34-40. — Discusses 
the need for university laboratory research and develop- 
ment centers that approximate public school settings, 
and outlines the operation, research activities, and 
relationship to the university as a whole of the Develop- 
mental Research School, which serves kindergarten 
through 12th grade, at Florida State University. 

6651. Wise, Blanche I. (Purdue U) A study of college 
students' food habits to ascertain nutrient intake and 
factors influencing food habits. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2855-2856. 
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6652. Alford, Barbara A. (Brigham Young U) The 
effects of personal assessment feedback upon self- 
concepts of prospective elementary school teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3503. 

6653. Anderson, James G. (Purdue U) Strategies of 
control and their effects on instruction. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 
9(1), 115-122. —Examines several hypotheses regarding 
effects of organizational control strategies on teachers’ 
instructional role. Questionnaires received from 114 
English and science teachers and department heads in 10 
junior high schools indicated that an increase іп 
instructional rules (bureaucratic control) resulted in a 
more impersonal style of instruction and increased 
Tesistance to innovation. Bureaucratic control appeared 
to be a function of characteristics of the teacher (sex, 
experience, and tenure status), of school size, and of the 
socioeconomic status of the student body. (25 ref) —E. 
S. Goodman. 

6654. Babb, Walter J. (U Oregon) The management 
of organizational change in student Service at the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State University. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3503-3504. 

6655. Batista, Enrique E. (U Antioquia, Medellin, 
Colombia) The place of colleague evaluation in the 
appraisal of college teaching: A review of the literature. 
Research in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 257-271. 
—Reviews studies of the porum of evaluating college 
teaching and the means by which this evaluation has 
been attempted. There is little а теетепі concerning 
evaluation criteria. Assessments of aculty by students or 
administrators or both combined are limited in Scope. A 
list of 10 activities and faculty behaviors that can be 
more reliably evaluated by fellow colleagues than by 
anyone else is presented, as well as 22 different criteria or 
approaches that could be used for this evaluation. 
Recommendations for upgrading colleague evaluation of 
teaching are made in the hope of reaching high levels of 
adequacy and objectivity. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

6656. Bennett, Virginia C. (Rutgers State U) Applied 
research can be useful: An example. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 67—73. — Presents an 
example of how a practitioner can use his research skills 
to help à school district evaluate one of its projects. The 
practitioner is advised to become involved in “action” 
Tesearch despite the limitations of such research, and 
implications for expanding the psychologist’s role to that 
of a consultant to administrators, teachers, and parents 
are noted. —Journal abstract. 

6657. Bentivegna, Angelo M. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Attitudes of home economics college and university 
Professionals toward males entering the field. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International. 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
2868. 

6658. Bergan, John R. & Tombari, Martin L. (U 
Arizona Coll of Education) Consultant skill and efficien- 
cy and the implementation and outcomes of consulta- 
tion. Journal of School Psychology, 1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 
3-14. —Studied the nature of consultant services 
rendered by school psychologists to teachers. Success in 
achieving stated problem-solving goals was analyzed 
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using predictor variables measuring consultant efficien- 
Cy, interviewing skills, and flexibility in applying psycho- 
logical principles. Data were obtained from 806 elemen- 
tary school children and 11 Psychologists from 10 
communities who had participated in a national early 
education program and a consultant training program, 
respectively. Results indicate that the predictor variables 
exerted maximum impact on the initial problem-identifi- 
cation phase of the problem-solving process. Consultants 
lacking in skills failed to identify consultee problems 
and, as a result, never reached the Stage of plan 
development and implementation. Consultants success- 
ful in identifying problems were almost invariably able 
to solve those problems. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6659. Bowles, P. Edward & Nelson, Rosemery O. (U 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Training teachers as 
mediators: Efficacy of a workshop versus the bug-in- 
the-ear technique. Journal of School Psychology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 15-26. —Evaluated the effects of 
inservice workshop training for 13 elementary school 
teachers and the bug-in-the-ear technique (BIE; E 
broadcasting instructions to the teacher via a portable 
FM radio receiver) on paper-and-pencil knowledge of 
behavior modification principles and increased teacher 
use of these principles in the classroom (i.e., praises and 
prompts for appropriate behaviors). Results show that 
although the experimental group, compared with 6 
teachers in a no-treatment control group, scored higher 
оп the paper-and-pencil test of behavior modification, 
there were no differences between the 2 groups on 
selected observed in-class behaviors. Data from 4 
teachers show that a 2-hr BIE session Tesuited in changes 
in the classroom behaviors of praise and contingency 
Statements. Results are discussed in terms of the 
Situation and response mode Specificity of behavior. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract, 

6660. Browne, Leo L. (U Southern California) 
Teacher characteristics and their relationship to stu- 
dent marking in selected junior high schools, United 
States Dependents Schools, European Area. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3570. 

6661. Brubb, Richard D.; Petty, Sharon 7. & Flynn, 
Dale L. (School District of the City of Ferndale, MI) A 
strategy for the delivery of accountable school psycho- 
logical services. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 13(1), 39-44. —Surveyed representative teachers in 
an 8,000-student school district in order to evaluate 
school psychological services in that area. Teachers’ 
reactions suggest that they were dissatisfied with (a) the 
wait in receiving service, (b) the nature of the services 
provided (not enough placement in Special programs), 
and (c) limited follow-up of cases. A new procedure for 
providing psychological services is described which 
handles many of the teachers’ concerns. The advantages, 
possible limitations, and initial reactions to this “ас- 
countability” model are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6662. Claytor, Anne M. (Rutgers State U) The 
relationship between teacher beliefs and classroom 
evidences of teacher behavior in open education as 
compared in IGE (Individually Guided Education) and 
non-IGE schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3571-3572. F 

6663. Dorman, Rubye C. (Florida Atlantic U) The 
effects of a drug education inservice program on the 


achievement of the students of participants. Disserta- 
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tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3560. 

6664. Fanning, Peter S. (U Arizona) Attitudes of 
educators toward the educable mentally retarded and 
their integration into regular education classes. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3550-3551. 

6665. Gerut, Ronald B. (Northwestern U) The current 
Status and future trend probabilities of selected 
instructional resources at Northwestern University. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3516. 

6666. Giacquinta, Joseph B. (New York U School of 
Education) Status risk-taking: A central issue in the 
initiation and implementation of public school innova- 
tions. Journal of Research & Development in Education, 
1975(Fal), Vol 9(1), 102-114, —Examines prior concep- 


in public schools are discussed. (24 ref) — E, s. Goodman. 
D. Aiken, Linda Н. & 
M. (Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, NY) Professional autonomy and the work 
satisfaction of nursing educators, Nursing Research, 
1976(May-Jun), Vol 25(3), 216-221. —Examined the 
importance and satisfaction associated with 21 charac- 
teristics of a nurse faculty position using 1974 question- 
naire data from schools of nursing at 4 major state 
universities. Teaching, supportive colleagues, keeping 
clinical knowledge current, and faculty autonomy were 
seen as the most important aspects of the job by the 154 
nursing educators surveyed, while salary, fringe benefits, 
and other extrinsic rewards ranked substantially lower in 
importance. Satisfaction with the more important condi- 
tions was generally low, with lack of faculty participation 
in decision-making a particularly notewothy source of 
dissatisfaction. Importance and satisfaction ranking of 
the 21 characteristics remained fairly stable across the 4 
schools and across groups broken down by marital 
Status, experience, and other personal attributes. In- 
creased professional autonomy, it is suggested, would 
benefit faculty morale, recruitment, retention, and 
overall effectiveness in nursing education. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6668. Gress, James R. (Ohio State U) Predicting 
faculty attitude toward collective bargaining. Research 
in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 247-256, —Conduct- 
ed an exploratory study to isolate factors useful for 
predicting faculty attitudes toward collective bargaining 
(CB) in higher education. The Ist stage of the research 
measured the strength of bivariate relationships between 
a CB attitude measure and other attitudinal and 
demographic variables, and investigated the nature of 
multivariate relationships between the former criterion 
and the latter predictors. The underlying structure of the 
most useful predictor was then examined. Results show 
that measures of faculty Perceptions of potential bargain- 
ing issues (monetary issues, working conditions, partici- 
pation in institutional decision-making, and promotion 
and tenure policies) and individual faculty compensation 
were the most useful predictors of CB attitudes, The 
implications for faculty, administrators, labor organizers, 
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and researchers in this area are discussed. —Journal 


abstract. 


6669. Grzyb, Gerard S. (Rutgers State U) Attitude 


change in teachers as a function of communicator 
credibility, social power, and similarity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3519. 
6670. Hesseldenz, Jon S. & Rodgers, Samuel A. (U 
Kentucky) An analysis of predictors of instruction work 
effort. Research in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 
219-234. - Various measures are used to determine 
faculty teaching effort and to assign teaching loads. A 
study was conducted of how well the predictor variables 
of credit hours, student credit hours, contact hours, and 
student contact hours correlate with faculty self-report 
measures of time-use for each class taught. The question 
of differences among measures of faculty work effort per 
class when faculty are classified by academic rank was 
also investigated. The findings indicate that of the 
commonly used measures of total faculty effort for a 


class, only contact hours are reliable. Neither the level of 


instruction nor academic rank have much to do with the 
teacher's effort as measured in time for a class. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6671. Janke, Robert W. (Detroit Public Schools, Dept 
of Evaluative Services, МЇ) А lexicographic combination 
model of decision making by superintendents among 
multiattribute instructional program alternatives. Jour- 
nal of School Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 318-325. 
—Studied the decision-making process used by 16 
superintendents in choosing among alternative instruc- 
tional programs for elementary level grades. The additive 
and lexicographic combination models of decision 
making were investigated for consistency with the 

rocess used by the Ss in ranking 27 alternative 
instructional programs. The programs were formed from 
all possible combinations of 3 results on each of 3 
attributes: (a) program cost per pupil, (b) reading 
achievement gain in grade units, and (c) arithmetic 
achievement gain in grade units. 15 Ss performed with 5 
or fewer pairwise reversals from the lexicographic model. 
The latter is accepted as most consistent with the 
decision-making process. —Journal summary. 

6672. Kline, William A. & Dale, Lawrence. (Oregon 
State U) A modest proposal for changing teacher 
education. Teachers College Record, 1975(Sep), Vol 
TK) 99—106. —Asserts that the conventional supervi- 
sion model for prospective teachers reinforces dependent 
behaviors and addresses a narrow range of teaching 
attributes (essentially those that involve noninterpersonal 
skills). As such it prevents the questioning of contradic- 
tory personal and school values and thus limits the 
ability of education students, and of their future pupils, 
to cope with ambiguity. A more functional model would 
view the school and training classroom as a center for 
inquiry and would group education students and 
racticing teachers into instructional teams which would 
include а *clinical" professor; ie. someone with broad 
expertise in curriculum, instruction, and teacher educa- 
tion. The schooling process could then be explored both 
as it is and as it might be. The team would also provide 
peer support for the prospective teachers. —L. L. Green. 

6673. Kulp, Carrie C. (Bryn Mawr Coll) The effects of 
an inservice teacher seminar in self concept theory and 
enhancement of self esteem on selected teacher and 
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pupil variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3564. 

6674. Laird, Robert E. (U Maryland) The relationship 
of the leader behavior of principals and teacher morale 
in the vocatignal centers of Maryland. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec). Vol 35(6-A), 3589. 

6675. Lewis, George T. (Temple U) The effects of 
training student teachers in the use of interaction 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3564-3565. 

6676. Lindley, William 1. (Cornell U) Vocational 
educators’ attitudes toward vocational youth organiza- 
tions in New York State’s occupational education 
centers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3589-3590. 

6677. Martin, Roy & Keller, Albert. (Temple U) 
Teacher awareness of classroom dyadic interactions. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 47-55. 
—Systematic classroom observation has frequently been 
used to provide teachers with feedback as to the type and 
frequency of their interactions with students. This 
process assumes that teachers are unaware of their 
interaction patterns; however, this asumption has seldom 
been tested directly. In order to test this hypothesis, the 
interactions between teachers and individual students in 
30 Ist-3rd grade classrooms were observed. Immediately 
following these observations, teachers were asked to 
estimate the frequency of occurrence of various types of 
interactions. Results indicate a general lack of awareness 
of the frequency of occurrence of the types of interac- 
tions observed. —Journal abstract. 

6678. McDonald, Gene P. (U Arkansas) Effects of 
elementary student teaching on feelings of competency 
and attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3565-3566. 

6679. McGhee, Maxie B. (Ohio State U) Attitudes of 
superintendents, principals, county vocational direc- 
tors, and guidance counselors regarding vocational 
agriculture in the public secondary schools of West 
Virginia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3590. 

6680. Miller, Jane N. (School City of Mishawaka, 
Pupil Personnel Services, IN) Consumer response to 
theoretical role models in school psychology. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 310-317. 
— Compared the perceptions and preferences of teachers, 
principals, and school psychologists for 3 models of 
interview style: clinical, phenomenological, and social 
learning. A simulated psychologist-teacher interview was 
videotaped for each model. A sample of principals, 
teachers, and school psychologists evaluated each type of 
interview with a Q sort of statements designed to 
represent theory-related practices revealed in psycholo- 
gist behavior. Analysis of variance of Q sort items 
revealed highly significant differences in preferences. 
Psychologists preferred the social learning and rejected 
the clinical role. Teachers preferred the phenomenologi- 
cal approach. Principals did not indicate a preferred 
model. Validity of the Q sort as a measure of theoretical 
orientation was also demonstrated (p < .001). The 
conclusion is strongly supported that school psychology 
is on a behavioristic path not yet endorsed by educators. 
—Journal summary. 

6681. Moro, Anthony F. (Arizona State U) Effect of a 
pre-service teacher education program upon attitudinal 
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changes toward pupil-teacher relations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3566. 

6682. Mortimer, Kenneth P.; Gunne, Manuel G. & 
Leslie, David W. (Pennsylvania State U, Ctr for the 
Study of Higher Education) Perceived legitimacy of 
decision making and academic governance patterns in 
higher education: A comparative analysis. Research in 
Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 273-290. — Reports the 
findings of 2 parallel studies of campus governance in 
Pennsylvania institutions. One study described patterns 
of decision making at 6 institutions, and one assessed the 
perceived legitimacy of governance on the part of faculty 
on the same campuses. The findings of the studies are 
used to explore the effects of decision issue, institution, 
and type of institution upon each pattern and upon ways 
in which governance patterns and perceived legitimacy 
covary. Suggestions are made for modifying theory and 
research strategies in future work on the dynamics of 
campus governance. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6683. Myer, Donna F. (Charleston County Substance 
Abuse Commission, SC) The relevance of ethnic 
awareness to affective education: Implications for drug 
educators. Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(2), 
127-136. —Asserts that affective education's goals can 
be sabotaged by unrecognized ethnicism in the teacher, 
the school, or the materials used. Teacher/facilitators of 
affective strategies should develop a sensitivity to all 
types of ethnicism, become aware of the cognitive and 
affective realities of other ethnic groups, and work 
toward programs which are free of ethnic discrimination, 
whether overt or covert. Implications and concerns of 
ethnic awareness which are specific to drug education 
are considered. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6684. Nelson, Anna M. (Florida Atlantic U) Imple- 
menting mastery learning in a teacher education 
program. Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1975, 
Vol 17, 23-33. —Determined the validity of the practice 
of permitting teacher education students to repeat 
examinations to attain passing grades in the Ist 2 courses 
of the educational sequence. Differences between stu- 
dents who repeated exams and those who did not in 
frequency of program completion, GPAs, and perform- 
ance:.on the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) 
Advanced, Education Test were assessed. Data from 593 
Ss show that there were no significant differences 
between Ss obtaining an initial grade of C and those 
obtaining a repeated grade of C in (a) completion or 
noncompletion of the program, (b) grade in student 
teaching, (c) supervising teacher's rating, or (d) GRE 
scores. (22 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

6685. Pellegrin, Roland J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Problems and assumptions in the implementation of 
innovations. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(1), 92-101. — Presents a case 
study dealing with the implementation of differentiated 
staffing in 3 schools of a district. Although evidence of 
factors that might facilitate implementing an innovation 
was lacking, crucial problems are identified, their 
underlying causes are examined, and several problem- 
inducing assumptions are discussed. —E. S. Goodman. 

6686. Robinson, Jerry W. & Preston, James D. (U 
Illinois) Equal-status contact and modification of racial 
prejudice: A reexamination of the contact hypothesis. 
Social Forces, 1976(Jun), Vol 54(4), 911-924. —Inter- 
viewed 152 Black and White teachers with regard to their 
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levels of prejudice before and after participating in an in- 
Service training institute on problems of school desegre- 
gation in Houston, Texas. A follow-up survey was 
administered to the 152 institute participants and 198 
other, randomly selected teachers 16 mo after the 
institute training. Conclusions were that (a) after institute 
training White respondents scored significantly lower on 
all measures of prejudice while Black scores remained 
relatively stable, (b) teachers who articipated in training 
were significantly less prejudiced than were a random 
sample of teachers from the same schools, and (c) 
training was more effective in lessening White prejudice 
toward Blacks than in reducing Black prejudice toward 
Whites. Findings suggest a modification in the tradition- 
al equal status contact hypothesis and have direct 
implications for policy-making in school desegregation. 
(30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6687. Ryan, Bruce A. (Victoria U of Wellington, New 
Zealand) Teacher attitudes toward behavior modifica- 
tion one year after an in-service training program. 
Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 264-265. —Nine 
teachers responded to a questionnaire asking whether or 
not they had found a 9-wk training коша beneficial 
even in circumstances where they could not use the 
technology on any extensive basis. АП Ss except one saw 
the approach as useful in overcoming almost all 
academic and behavioral problems in either normal or 
special classrooms. 

6688. Samara, Brenda M. (Temple U) Teachers' 
conceptions of children's sex roles as related to 
attitudes about the Women's Liberation Movement and 
personal background data. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3532-3533. 

6689. Stevenson, Clara L. (U Maryland) An investiga- 
tion of the impact of psychoeducational guidelines on 
Psychological report content. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3558. 

6690. Thacker, Fay W. (Brigham Young U) An 
analysis of a questionnaire used by students of 
evaluating prospective seminary teachers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3875. 

6691. Thiessen, Samuel J. (U Oregon) Teacher's 
feelings towards the use of behavioral objectives. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
А), 3580-3581. 

6692. Wyant, Spencer H. (U Oregon) Effects of 
organization development training on intra-staff com- 
munication in elementary schools. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3537. 

6693. Wyatt, Carl V. (Purdue U) The relationship 
between an encounter-group experience, self-percep- 
tion and student teaching behavior in a program for 
secondary education student teachers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3569. 
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6694. Alexander, Karl L. & Мері, Edward L. 
Selection and allocation within schools: Some causes 
and consequences of curriculum placement. Center for 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns E E 
1976(May), No 21(3), 29 p. —Evaluated a multivariate 
"school process" model to explore the antecedents and 
consequences of curriculum enrollment. Selected charac- 
teristics of peer associates, measures of academic 
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achievement, and 3 subjective outcome variables—edu- 
cational plans, self-conceptions of academic competence, 
and intellectual orientations —were considered. The 
analysis, based on questionnaire and testing data for 
3,699 seniors from 18 high schools, identified academic 
ability and status origins as important determinants of 
curriculum placement. Curriculum enrollment and other 
school process variables, including characteristics of peer 
associates and academic performance, both contributed 
uniquely to the explanation of subjective orientations 
and served as important mediators of background 
influence. Evidence is provided for the substantial 
importance of curriculum enrollment for both cognitive 
and noncognitive outcomes of schooling, as well as for 
retention in school. (5 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

6695. Anderson,, Elaine J. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
effects of selected entering behaviors and different 
cognitive levels of behavioral objectives on learning and 
retention performance in unit on population genetics. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3541. 

6696. Arnheim, Daniel D. & Sinclair, William A. 
(California State U, Long Beach) The effect of a motor 
development program on selected factors in motor 
ability, personality, self-awareness and vision. American 
Corrective Therapy Journal, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 28(6), 
167-171. —Primary pupils at an elementary school 
having a multiethnic population with a predominance of 
Anglo-and Mexican-Americans were given a daily 30 
min sensorimotor program during fall and spring 
semesters, lasting about 36 wks. Primary pupils at 
another elementary school (in the same district) with a 
predominance of middle class Anglos were controls. 
Results of analysis of pre- and posttest scores of the 76 Ss 
showed that experimental Ss had significant improve- 
ment in (a) IO of 12 subtests on the Frostig Movement 
Skills Test Battery, (b) the total score on the California 
Test of Personality, (c) the Draw-a-Man test, and (d) all 
factors measured by the Reading Eye III. A correlation 
matrix demonstrated relationships between factors; 
included was a close relationship between personality 
scores and measures of static and dynamic balance, fine 
muscle coordination for dexterity and motor sequencing. 
It is concluded that a motor development program for 
primary school pupils can effect positive changes in 
personality, self-awareness, motor ability, and visual 
skills necessary for reading. —4. C. Moltu. 

6697. Askov, Eunice N. & Kamm, Karlyn. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) Context clues: Should we teach children to 
use a classification system in reading? Journal of 
Educational! Research, 1976(May-Jun) Vol 69(9), 
441-344. —53 3rd, 4th, and Sth graders in an experimen- 
al school received instruction (about 4 hrs) in 2 types of 
ontext clues over 2 wks, while the 76 controls in another 
chool received no special treatment. Results of pre- and 
osttest, and a 2nd posttest 6 wks later, showed 
ignificant differences which favored the experimental 
chool. In. the experimental school, significant differ- 
nces were found between grade levels and across all 3 
rade levels from the pre- to posttests. 

6698. Balk, Gertrude P. (Columbia U) The use of 
educational elaboration” in teaching basic sight words 
| kindergarten pupils. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
nal, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3504. 
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6699. Bornstein, Philip H. & Quevillon, Randal P. (U 
Montana) The effects of a self-instructional package on 
overactive preschool boys. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2),- 179-188. —Investigated 
the effects of a self-instructional program on 3 overactive 
4-yer-old males in a Head Start program, using a 
multiple-baseline design across Ss. Behavioral observa- 
tions of the target Ss indicated transfer of training effects 
from the experimental tasks to the classroom. On-task 
behaviors increased dramatically concomitant with the 
introduction of the self-instructional package, and 
treatment gains were maintained 22.5 wks after baseline 
was initiated. In addition, the use of an observer- 
expectancy control condition gave further credibility to 
the demonstration of a causal relationship. (46 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6700. Brody, Mark B. (Temple U) The effect of 
rational-emotive affective education on anxiety, self- 
esteem, and frustration tolerance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3506. 

6701. Burke, Richard R. (U Toledo) The effects of 
behavioral objectives and questions as prestatements 
to written instruction on creative applications, inciden- 
tal learning and intentional learning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3506-3507. 

6702. Bush, Kenneth H. (Purdue U) A study of 
effectiveness of three testing procedures on achieve- 
ment and attitudes of first year biology students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3541-3542. 

6703. Byron, Cyril O. (Temple U) Factors related to 
success of low-reading-demand science materials for 
use with upper-elementary slow learners in inner-city 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3571. 

6704. Carnine, Douglas W. (U Oregon) Effects of two 
teacher-presentation rates on off-task behavior, an- 
swering correctly, and participation. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 199-206. —Re- 
corded off-task behavior, Correct answering, and partici- 
pation during beginning reading instruction for 2 low- 
achieving Ist graders during 2 different rates of teacher 
presentation. A slow-rate presentation (A) was compared 
with a fast-rate presentation (B) in an ABABAB design. 
In slow-rate presentation, there was a delay between the 
S's response and introduction of the next task. In fast- 
Tate presentation, there was no delay. A new teacher 
taught during the final AB phases, which allowed for a 
brief replication. Both teachers were reminded on an F I 
90-sec schedule throughout all phases of the experiment 
to praise the Ss, thus preventing a confounding of social 
praise and rate of teacher presentation. Fast-rate 
Presentation was accompanied by a lower per cent 
occurrence of off-task behavior for both Ss. For one S. 
correct answering and participation were more frequent 
during all 3 fast-rate phases. For the other S, correct 
answering and participation were more frequent during 
the fast-rate phases after the 151 reversal. —Journal 
abstract. 

6705. Carpenter, Mary D. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Community Research Program, New 
York) On teaching about research in schizophrenia. 


Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1976, Vol 2(1), 5-8. —Outlines the 
goals, method of instruction, content, and teaching 
materials for a course on research in schizophrenia for 
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graduate students in psychology. The course includes 
Such topics as ethical considerations in research with 
psychiatric patients, diagnosis and subtypes, theoretical 
research models, methodological problems, and exam- 
ples of experimental, field, and survey studies. 

6706. Cervone, Edmund V. (Temple U) Achievement 
in and attitude towards senior high school U.S. history 
with reduced readability texts. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3508-3509. 

6707. Charles, C. M. (California State U, San Diego) 
Individualizing instruction. St Louis, MO: C. V. Mosby, 
1976. xii, 238 p. $7.50. —Text: book; for teachers and 
student teachers. 

6708. Coombs, David H. (Brigham Young U) The 
elimination of self-defeating behaviors and their rela- 
tionship to self-concept. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3509. 

6709. Crary, Scott K. (Columbia U) An exploratory 
study of children's responses to novel problem stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3509. 

6710. Dixon, John R. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
The effects of four methods of group reading therapy 
on the level of reading, manifest anxiety, self-concept 
and school personal-social adjustment among fifth and 
sixth grade children in a central city school setting. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3511-3512. 

6711. Elardo, Phyllis T. & Elardo, Richard. (U 
Arkansas, Ctr for Early Development & Education, 
Little Rock) A critical analysis of social development 
programs in elementary education. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 118-130. — Reviews 
the literature on 4 social development programs in 
elementary education: “Causal” Approach to Human 
Behavior (R. Ojemann; see PA, Vol 36:21P990) the 
Human Development Program (H. Bessell and U. 
Palomares, 1969); Reality Therapy: Schools without 
Failure (W. Glasser, 1969), and Developing Understand- 
ing of Self and Others (D. Dinkmeyer, 1971). The major 
criticisms of each of the programs are summarized in 4 
major points: none of the programs (a) has a clearly 
articulated developmental rationale, (b) focuses heavily 
on a concern for others, (c) has ongoing programmatic 
research, and (d) has a rationale for its implementation 
strategy. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6712. Elligett, Jane К. & Тоссо, Thomas S. A 
comparative evaluation of the Pinellas County Reading 
System. Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1975, 
Vol 17, 41-46. —Compared Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Reading subtest score gains among 757 2nd-6th 
graders in an individualized reading instruction program 
to those of 768 2nd-6th graders in a more traditional 
reading program. Reading score gains were greater for 
the Ss in the individualized program than gains expected 
on the basis of past reading growth, although no 
significant posttest differences were found between Ss in 
the individualized and those in the traditional program. 

6713. Fabricant, Mona A. (Rutgers State U) The 
effect of teaching the volume formula for a rectangular 
parallelepiped (v — | x w X h) on the level of 
conservation of volume of fifth grade students. Disserta- 
lion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3572-3573. 
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6714. Floyd, Marilyn J. Are parents satisfied with 
their children’s education? Florida Journal of 
Educational Research, 1975, Vol 17, 16-22. —Inteviewed 
4,545 parents of public school children in 8 Florida 
counties about their satisfaction with the quality of the 
children’s instructional programs. 82% were satisfied. No 
significant relationship was found between level of 
satisfaction and parent age. A significant, but very weak 
relationship was found between satisfaction and sex, 
with women having slightly higher levels of satisfaction. 
Black parents were more satisfied than White parents. 
Educational level was significantly negatively correlated 
with satisfaction, as was socioeconomic status. Degree of 
school integration was not related to parental percep- 
tions of the teaching programs. There was also a 
relationship between grade level of the child and 
parental satisfaction, with parents of elementary school 
children being most satisfied. —L. Gorsey. 

6715. Gillet, B. & Charmet, P. (U Paris, France) 
[Psychopedagogy of teaching technical material.] 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1974—75, Vol 28(18), 
948-955. —Summarizes results of Piagetian-oriented 
experimental studies of the methods of presentation 
(measured by utilization) and the reasoning processes 
(measured by assimilation) in learning scientific concepts 
and principles and their application in the field of 
electronic technology. Students in the last year of a 
technical high school program served as Ss. Results are 
generalized to support a structure designed to facilitate 
presentation of technical content, utilizing a hierarchy 
which focuses on the formal properties of the content. 
—Z. M. Cantwell. 

6716. Goldman, Jeffrey A. & Olczak, Paul V. 
(Hartwick Coll) Effect of an innovative academic 
program upon self-actualization and psychosocial matu- 
rity. Journal of Educational Research, 1976(May-Jun), 
Vol 69(9), 333-337. —Assessed the impact of an 
innovative educational program (Living/Learning Cen- 
ter) upon its participants’ personality development by 
comparing 15 entering freshmen in the program with 
matched controls in the regular curriculum program on 
changes in self-acutualization and psychosocial maturity 
as measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory and 
the Inventory of Psychosocial Development. Results 
indicate that control Ss increased their scores on 
approximately half of the scales of these inventories 
while program participants' scores either remained the 
same or went down (p < .05). These results were 
contrasted. with previous research on the personality 
development of students in an innovative educational 
program and discussed in terms of possible reasons for 
this unexpected finding. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6717. Greer, R. Douglas. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) 
Behavioral psychology in first chair. Teachers College 
Record, 1975(Sep), Vol 77(1), 123-127. — Discusses the 
role of music as a reinforcer for other activities. Studies 
are reviewed which indicate that music, or music and 
expressed approval, increased appropriate behaviors 
(e.g., mathematics learning) of retarded and emotionally 
disturbed children. It is suggested that behavioral 
techniques can be utilized to increase the listening 
attention span in very young children, and might 
therefore be used to increase the potential range of music 
found enjoyable. —L. L. Green. 
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6718. Gregory, Robert A. (U. Tennessee) Aptitude- 
treatment interaction and retention: A study of the 
differential effects of two teaching methods. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3518-3519. 

6719. Hartshorn, Edwina. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The prediction of achievement in a dramatic play 
Program for teaching a second grade social studies 
curriculum. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3519-3520. 

6720. Hash, Ronald J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
The effects of a strategy of structured overviews, levels 
guides and vocabulary exercises on student achieve- 
ment, reading comprehension, critical thinking and 
attitudes of junior high school classes in social studies. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3574. 

6721. Hildebrand, Verna. Introduction to early 
childhood education. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Macmil- 
lan, 1976. x, 470 p. $10.95. — Text: book; for students 
majoring in preschool education, psychologists, social 
workers, and parents. 

6722. Houten, Ronald V. & Thompson, Cathy. (Mt St 
Vincent U, Nova Scotia, Canada) The effects of explicit 
timing on math performance. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 227-230. —Examined 
the effects on addition and subtraction performance of 
explicitly timing 20 poorly performing 2nd graders for 
short intervals. The experimental design used a baseline 
(surreptitious) timing session of 30 min before each of 2 
30-min periods of continuous l-min timings. Results 
were evaluated by measuring overall correct rate, local 
correct rate, and accuracy. Findings demonstrate that 
explicitly timing Ss' mathematics performance increased 
the rate of problems performed correctly per minute 
while maintaining very high baseline levels of accuracy. 
— В. McLean. 

6723. Jacko, Edward J. (U Tennessee) Lecture 
instruction versus a personalized System of instruction: 
Effects on individuals with differing achievement 
anxiety and academic achievement. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3521. 

6724. Jackson, Constance C. (Boston U School of 
Education) An evaluation of the effect of а special 
reading program adapted from Aesop's Fables on 
reading achievement and self-concept of fifth grade 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3575. 

6725. Kahn, James V. (Temple U) Training the 
educable mentally retarded and children of average 
measured intelligence of low and middle socioeconomic 
status for formal thought. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3523. 

6726. Leslie, Judith W. (Pennsylvania State U) An 
investigation of racial attitude formation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3527-3528. 

6727. McClurg, Robert J. (U Montana) The relation- 
ship between self-esteem, a token program and aca- 
demic achievement within the regular classroom. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3024. $ 

6728. McCormick, Marijo K. (U Florida) A survey of 
the changes in self-report, level of achievement and 
level of aspiration in upward bound students at the 
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University of South Florida. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3529. 

6729. Méar-Crine, A. & Fortin, A. (U Montreal, 
Canada) [Methodological considerations in the modifi- 
cation of inadequate social behavior in the school.] 
(Fren) Revue Belge de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 
1974(Dec), Vol 36(148), 87—104. —Attempts to make 
more explicit the parameters of applied research in 
behavior modification, including the role of groups in the 
social aspects of behavior. Guidelines are suggested for 
establishing behavior modification in the classroom in 
order to diminish disruptive behavior, increase studious 
behavior, and enhance academic progress. Most impor- 
tant for success is feedback and support from the 
consultant. Examples of successful classroom experi- 
ments are given. (53 ref) —/. A. Ostlund. 

6730. Mills, Gretchen C; Reisler, Raymond; 
Robinson, Alice E. & Vermilye, Gretchen. Discussing 
death: A guide to death education. Homewood, IL: 
ETC Publications , 1976. 140 р. —Offers a curriculum 
for death education for 4 age groups: 5-6 yr olds, 7-9 yr 
olds, 10-12 yr olds, and 13-18 yr olds. The concepts to 
be explored with each age groups are specified, and a list 
of selected resources is given. 

6731. Mintzes, Joel J. (Northwestern U) A compara- 
tive study of student characteristics as correlates of 
performance in a college biology program employing 
audio-tutorial teaching modules. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3543-3544. 

6732. Nelson, Rosemery O. (U North Carolina, 
Greensboro) An expanded Scope for behavior modifica- 
tion in school settings. Journal of School Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 276-287. —Behavior modification 
in the school has consisted primarily of manipulating 
consequent conditions to vary children’s social and 
academic behaviors within classrooms. Its scope may be 
expanded by applying it in these additional areas: the 
interaction between the modification of social and 
academic behaviors, the manipulation of antecedent 
conditions in order to evoke reinforceable responses, the 
use of controlling variables on the basis of a school-wide 
system, and the use of standardized tests as an additional 
dependent measure. (2 p ref) —Journal summary, 

6733. Newton, Richard F. (Temple U) Inquiry: 
Science and pedagogy in conflict. Teachers College 
Record, 1975(Sep), Vol 77(1), 107-121. —Argues that any 
model of pedagogical inquiry must deal directly with the 
problem of hypothesis formation while at the same time 
not insisting that hypotheses must be verified ог 
confirmed. The hypothetico-deductive model is consid- 
ered lacking in this regard since it stresses confirmation 
of hypotheses. Various examples are provided for 
creating hypotheses, and the importance of impressin, 
upon students the tentative nature of knowledge is noted. 
(27 ref) —/. L. Green. 

6734. Robertson, Stephen J.; deReus, Denise M. & 
Drabman, Ronald S. (U Mississippi Medical Ctr) Peer 
and college-student tutoring as reinforcement in a 
token economy. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 169-177. —16 2nd graders initially 
received feedback in the form of nonredeemable tokens 
for reducing their disruptive classroom behavior. Four 
types of tutoring were then introduced: noncontingent or 
contingent tutoring from 1 of 5 trained 5th graders, or 
noncontingent or contingent tutoring from | of 4 college 
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students. No significant difference was found in the level 
of disruptive behavior of those Ss tutored by 5th grade 
peers or college students, but contingent tutoring was 
significantly effective in reducing disruptive classroom 
behavior. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6735. Roche, John L. (Clark U) Effects of teaching 
method in a college course in child psychology on 
academic performance and self concept. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol  35(6-A), 
3531-3532. 

6736. Seymour, Frederick W. & Sanson-Fisher, Robert 
W. (U Auckland, New Zealand) Effects of teacher 
attention on the classroom behaviour of two delinquent 
girls within a token programme. New Zealand Journal of 
Educational Studies, 1975(Nov), Vol 10(2), 111-119. 
—Studied 2 females (ages 15 and 16) in a maximum 
security detention facility to examine (a) the effect of 
increasing the teacher's positive attention, (b) the effects 
of teacher attention in association with token reinforce- 
ment, and (c) the generalization of S behavior from 
periods of high rates of teacher attention to periods of 
low teacher attention. Ss’ classroom behavior was 
observed in a 10-sec time sampling of acceptable 
behavior, interrupted work, inappropriate behavior, and 
disruptive behavior; only one category was recorded in a 
single interval. Positive and negative attention was 
observed for 2 teachers. Results show that increases in 
teacher's positive attention resulted in greatly increased 
rates of acceptable behavior from both Ss, confirming 
the notion that the teacher's appropriate management of 
attention is an important component of a successful 
token program. Stable generalization did not occur with 
either S from high attention to low attention periods. (16 
ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

6737. Shapiro, Jon E. (U British Columbia) The 
effects of visual discrimination training on reading 
readiness test performance of impulsive first grade 
boys. Journal of Educational Research, 1976(May-Jun), 
Vol 69(9), 338-340. —Randomly assigned 32 Ist-grade 
males classified as impulsive based on their performance 
on the Matching Familiar Figures test to either an 
experimental or a control group. Experimental Ss 
received 20 min of visual discrimination training on each 
of 20 days. Comparison of pre- and posttest scores of 
experimental Ss on the Gates-MacGinities Readiness 
Skills Test showed significant gains on the composite 
score and 7 of the 8 subtests. Controls showed significant 
increases on the composite score and 2 subtests. Analysis 
of differences between groups on the posttest indicated 
that experimental Ss scored significantly higher on the 
composite and 6 subtests. It is concluded that a 
sequential and systematic training program in visual 
discrimination can compensate for the effects of an 
impulsive style on performance on a readiness measure. 
—A. C. Moltu. 

6738. Shiber, John G. (Purdue U) The relationship of 
tangible items to student achievement in a graduate 
course in plant structure using the audio-tutorial 
approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2574. 

6739. Shipley, Roger-Lee, R. (Temple U) Changes in 
contraceptive knowledge, attitudes and behavior in a 
college current health problems class. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2837. 
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6740. Skjelfjord, Vebjgrn J. (U Oslo, Norway) 
Teaching children to segment spoken words as an aid in 
learning to read. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1976(May), Vol 9(5), 297-306. —Taught preschool 
children in Oslo, Norway, to analyze spoken words and 
observed their reactions during individual testing ses- 
sions to find out as much as possible concerning their 
analytic activities. Pretesting showed that the children 
did not spontaneously segment words into parts of 
phonemic size. In the course of the teaching program, the 
children often selected segments from the wrong position 
in the test word. In analyzing the words, the children 
relied heavily on articulatory information, which seemed 
to be necessary to perform a true segmentation of the 
words. The segments were not always correctly reported 
and were grouped mainly according to differences and 
similarities. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6741. Sullivan, Katherine M. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of response pattern analysis on the 
content of high school students' written responses to 
short stories. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3701—3702. 

6742. Vane, Julia R. (Hofstra U) Problems in, and 
strategies for, evaluating preschool programs. Journal 
of School Psychology, 1976(Spr) Vol 14(1), 39-46. 
— Discusses the difficulty of documenting the effective- 
ness of preshool programs in relation to the measuring 
instruments used and the type of design selected. The 
limitations of standardized intelligence tests and the 
value of criterion-referenced tests are reviewed. A variety 
of methods are provided to assist psychologists and 
educators in evaluating preschool programs. Three 
studies of preschool programs using different designs 
which involve published criterion-referenced tests are 
also reported. —Journal abstract. 

6743. Walker, Hill M. & Hops, Hyman. (HEW, Ctr for 
Research in the Behavioral Education of the Handi- 
capped, Eugene, OR) Use of normative peer data as a 
standard for evaluating classroom treatment effects. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 
159-168. —Used normative behavioral observation data 
as a standard for evaluating the practicality of treatment 
effects produced in other settings. Three groups of 8 
Ist-3rd graders each, displaying relatively low propor- 
tions of appropriate classroom behavior when compared 
with regular classroom peers, were selected for treatment 
within an experimental classroom setting. The 3 groups 
were exposed to interventive nonacademic classroom 
responses. The treatment was effective in changing levels 
of appropriate behavior (a) above baseline levels in the 
experimental classroom and (b) to within normal peer- 
defined limits when reintegrated into the regular class- 
room. Data reflect successful maintenance of these 
effects for a 7-12 wk follow-up period. Several applica- 
tions of a normative model for evaluating treatment, 
generalization, and maintenance effects are presented 
and discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6744. Warner, Marion B. (Rutgers State U) Alterna- 
tive and parallel vocational training programs: A 
comparative study of student characteristics, attitudes, 
expectations and perceptions of instructional climate. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3593. А 

6745. Wax, Rosalie Н. & Wax, Murray L. (Washing- 
ton U, St Louis) Field work as education. Kansas Journal 
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of Sociology, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(2), 97-105. —Emphasizes 
the experience of fieldwork as an integral part of 
understanding a culture alien to one's own, and of 
developing a sense of personal self-reliance which cannot 
be achieved solely in the classroom. A diverse sample of 
fieldworkers’ views corroborate the authors’ own beliefs 
concerning the inherent heuristic qualities of fieldwork. 
— Journal abstract. 

6746. Webster, Raymond E. (Purdue U) A time-out 
procedure in a public school setting. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 72-76. —Used time-out 
(TO) as the primary therapeutic intervention with a 13- 
yr-old highly aggressive 6th grade male. Specific behav- 
iors were listed prior to beginning TO and were 
explained to the child and teachers. TO was used over a 
10-wk period with extinction of the specified behaviors 
occurring after the 7 week. During an 8-wk follow-up 
only 3 instances of the aggressive behaviors were 
observed. During the 3rd and Ath wks of TO the child 
began to show spontaneous interest in school work. 
Statistical analysis by an interrupted time-series program 
revealed a (102) = -8.290 for change in level between 
baseline observations with intervention and follow-up. 
data. It is concluded that TO is a sufficiently intense 
aversive event of itself to alter some types of deviant 
behavior without direct application of positive reinfor- 
cers. It is most propitiously used when alternative 
response modes are made available for the child. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6747. Westphal, Raymond C. (U Southern California) 
The effects of primary grade level interethnic curricu- 
lum on racial prejudice. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3534-3535. 

6748. Wolff, Donald J. (Rutgers State U) An instruc- 
tional game program: Its effect on task motivation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3535-3536. 

6749. Woods, Nancy F. & Mandetta, Anne. (U 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire School of Nursing) Changes in 
students' knowledge and attitudes following a course in 
human sexuality: Report of a pilot study. Nursing 
Research, 1975(Jan-Feb). Vol 24(1), 10-15. —11 female 
undergraduate nursing students and 12 male undergrad- 
uates from a private southern university responded to a 
163-item questionnaire, the Human Sexuality Knowl- 
edge and Attitude inventory, prior to and immediately 
following a formal course in human sexuality. Improve- 
ment in respondents" total knowledge score (TOTSC) 
was correlated with completion of the course. No 
correlation existed between liberalization of attitudes 
toward sexuality and completion of the course. Demo- 
graphic variables of age, sex, perception of self as 
"somewhat" or "slightly religious” and “somewhat 
liberal politically,” and residence in small cities in the 
New England-Middle Atlantic area were significantly 
correlated with improvement of TOTSC. Demographic 
variables did not appear to affect liberalization of. 
attitudes. It is concluded that the course is an effective 
model for assisting students to accumulate a knowledge 
base about sexuality. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6750. Yearling, Julie. (Colorado State U) Attitudes of 
Blacks toward vocational education. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3593-3594. 
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6751. Ackermann, Werner & Zygouris, Radmila. 
[Performance and assimilation of scientific knowledge.] 
(Fren) Bulletin du C.E.R.P., 1973-74, Vol 22(1-2), 1-130. 
__54 vocational school students 20-35 yrs old completed 
an open-ended questionnaire at the beginning and end of 
a 1-уг course in physical chemistry. The uestions 
focused on properties and relationships of substances 
that had not been specifically taught but could be 
inferred from materials covered in the course. Replies 
showed a low frequency of integrative responses and an 
inability to apply theoretical knowledge to practical 
problems. Results also suggest that reductive scientific 
theories may restrict the ability of some persons to 

roduce imaginative responses to problems. The me- 
thods used to study the acquisition of scientific knowl- 
edge are discussed in detail. (French, English, & Spanish 
summaries) —R. L. Cook. 

6752. Ainsworth, Charles & Maynard, Diane. (Jeffer- 
son Community Coll) The impact of roommate person- 
ality on achievement: An exploratory study and model 
of analysis. Research in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 
291-301. —Examined the relationship of personality 
characteristics, academic ability, and achievement 
among Im of male dormitory roommates. Omnibus 
Personality Inventory factor scores were developed for 5 

roups of roommate pairs who were identified as 
exhibiting similar achievement and ability patterns. The 
scores were analyzed to provide an indication of the 
degree of similarity or difference between the pairs on 
the personality measures and to determine if there were 
important trends evident in the data within groups. 
Results suggest that personality may have а different 
effect on achievement among students of different ability 
levels. For example, there was evidence that average- and 
l an волова слана grades when paired with 
igh-ability students of simila i 
nig de ne r personality profiles. 

6753. Alessi, Galen J. (U Maryland) Effects 
Hutchings’ "low fatigue" algorithm 3 Sens 
addition scores compared under varying conditions of 
toker economy reinforcement and problem difficulty. 

issertation Abstracts Internation - 
ЕА al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6 

6754. Baker, E. H. & Thurber, Steven. Boise S: 
Bender Gestalt Test performance and xd word od 
tion skills of disadvantaged children. Journal of Schoo! 
Psychology, 1976(Spr). Vol 14(1), 64-66. —Administered 
the Bender Gestalt Test and the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test (WRAT) Reading subtest to 147 White 6-14 
yr old children from families receiving public assistance, 
with the majority from father-absent homes. The zero- 
order correlation of —62 was moderated by the age 
variable. For younger Ss, significant Ist- and 2nd-order 
partial correlations were obtained with age and/or WISC 
Information scores held constant. —Journal abstract. 

6755. Brookover, Wilbur B. & Schneider, Jeffrey M. 
(Michigan State U Coll of Urban Development) "Aca- 
demic environments and elementary school achieve- 
ment. Journal of Research & Development in Education, 
1975(Fal), Vol 9(1), 82-91. —Reports a study of social 
and social-psychological variables in an effort to identify 
factors to explain differences in level of achievement 
among schools with similar socioeconomic status (SES) 
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and racial composition. Data w 
tionnaires administered to students jues 
pals in 24 Michigan schools during 1970 1 and princi- 
and achievement records for the 4th > using SES 
previous year. Factor analysis grade in the 
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produced 4 student factors and 6 te, ^. questionnaires 
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type. The dependent variable was the P Community 
achievement score. The most important VE 4th grade 
was students" reported sense of futility- Sida variable 
ing variables were higher teacher-report A er contribut- 
individual students and higher student- * need to push 
evaluations-expectations. A similar dnd rceived present 
academic climate variables important i VES identified 3 
the variation in sense of futility. — £. ș ne for 
6756. Casavantes, Edward J. (U Sou oodman. 
Reading achievement and in-grade i 
differentials for Mexican-Ameri retention rate 
in selected states of the So, Di n 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), M - Dissertation 
..6757. Chang, Sang Ho. (балга A 3508. 
differences in information Processing duri ) Individual 
tion learning at varying levels of is е classifica- 
Dissertation Abstracts International, | 974 SK complexity. 
A), 3509. 2 (Dec), Vol 35(6- 
6758. Duffey, James B. (Te 
authoritarian and donec Pe The effects of 
students' trait anxiety on the Shorts styles and 
academic material. Dissertation 4 ee erm recall of 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3512-3513, 2°! International, 
6759. Finley, Peter J. (Те, 
personality and sex differences PE, а а 
rural lower-class children. Disserta tion ane ievement in 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3513-351 stracts Interna- 
6760. Hammer, George J. (Cit; 1. 


ere derived from ques- 


) Behavioral, 


Resources in Education, 1976(Mays M та 5йепсе. 
high school English teachers and 2 Soc 73-71. —Two 
each taught 2 classes the same topic ove Studies teachers 
using 2 methods: In Class 1 the ene Kny period, 
normal speech pattern; in Class 2 а SS г followed the 
sec) occurred before predetermineq керей silence (15 
lesson. On each day after the 3 ехрегїте points in the 
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i learning. Possibl 2 се can 
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6761. Hybertson, Duane W, (N 
Path models relating ethnicity, i A 
family environment, and ey оше status, 
ment of third grade pupils, DEC e помех" 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-А) 3520-3521 stracts 
6762. Klinger, Bonnie N, ( utgers Sat : E 
comparison of Black and White children in (x ) A 
tion of academic concepts: An Cet e media- 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974D; e study. 
A), 3524-3425. ес), Vol 35(6- 
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nature of the relationships between educational re- 
Sources, socioeconomic and racial characteristics, and 
student academic performance in Florida, using data 
from all 67 public school districts and correlation 
coefficients. Results indicate that differences in the 
resources of an educational program do not have a 
significant effect on students’ academic performance. (17 
ref) —E. S. Goodman. 

6764. Lahey, Benjamin B. & Lefton, Lester А,. (U 
South Carolina) Discrimination of letter combinations in 
good and poor readers. Journal of Special Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 205-210. —In 2 experiments, 90 
2nd, 3rd, and 5th graders classified as either good or 
poor readers were presented with an untimed pencil-and- 
paper match-to-sample task. From a series of 7 alterna- 
tives, Ss were to match a sample printed at the top of the 
page. The number of letters in the stimuli was varied, as 
was their spacing. Results show that (a) increasing the 
number of letters produced an increase in the number of 
errors made; (b) poor readers made more errors on 
longer items; (c) increasing the spacing of the items 
decreased the number of errors made; and (d) there was 
a small developmental trend. Findings suggest that 
deficits in visual discrimination may play an active role 
in reading problems during early elementary school 
years. —Journal abstract. 

6765. Lombardi, Vincent A. (Temple U) The effect of 
test anxiety on the relationship between intelligence 
and reading achievement in a group of seventh grade 
suburban children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3528. 

6766. Murphy, Harry J. (California State U Campus 
Services for the Deaf, Northridge) Comparative studies 
of academic achievement between hearing impaired 
and non-hearing impaired students at California State 
University, Northridge. American Annals of the Deaf, 
1976(Jun), Vol 121(3), 305-308. —Hypothesized that the 
academic achievement of non-hearing-impaired (NHI) 
students at California State University, Northridge is 
significantly superior at each class level to that of hearing 
impaired (HI) students. GPAs from spring and fall 
semesters were analyzed in Study 1, while GPAs from 
the following spring and fall semesters were considered 
in Study 2. Grades from all HI students each semester, 
and from equal numbers of randomly chosen NHI 
students were analyzed by class level. Results of Study 1 
show that NHI Ss out-achieved the HI Ss at junior and 
graduate levels, but not at freshmen, sophomore, senior, 
and all undergraduate levels. Results of Study 2 show no 
significant differences between the GPAs of groups. The 
conclusion is drawn that HI students received about the 
same level grades as did their fellow students. Findings 
are viewed as evidencing the success of HI students at a 
"regular" university. It is noted, however, that "support 
services" for HI students at Northridge may be "richer" 
and “more extensive" than at other universities. —A. C. 
Moltu. 

6767. Murray, Howard B. & Staebler, Barbara K. (San 
Francisco Community Coll District, Civil Service Train- 

ing Program, CA) Teacher's locus of control and 
student achievement gains. Journal of School Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 305-309. — Classified 10 female 
5th-grade teachers, 40 5th-grade males, and 40 5th-grade 
females as internal or external (locus of control) on the 
basis of their scores on Rotters Internal-External 
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Control Scale and the Intellectual Achievement Respon- 
sibility Questionnaire. Measures of students’ achieve- 
ment and intelligence were obtained from the California 
Test Bureau's Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude 
and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. The major 
finding was that both male and female students, 
regardless of their locus of control, gained more on the 
achievement measure under internal teachers than under 
external teachers. —Journal summary. 

6768. Portes, Alejandro & Wilson, Kenneth L. (Duke 
U) Black-White differences in educational attainment. 
American Sociological Review, 1965(Jun), Vol 41(3), 
414-431. —Examined main and interactive effects of 
racial differences in educational attainment on the basis 
of a 4-stage longitudinal (1966-1970) sample of 1,620 
male high school students. Availability of appropriate 
measures permits comparison between "comprehensive" 
models of the attainment sequence between Blacks and 
Whites. In agreement with past results, Blacks had higher 
educational attainment than Whites of similar parental 
status and ability. This additive race effect disappeared, 
however, when the full set of intervening variables was 
considered. Race interactions were found to affect all 
endogenous variables. Differences in the process of 
educational attainment point to the stronger relative role 
of parental status, measured ability, and school grades 
among Whites, and of self-esteem and educational 
aspirations among Blacks. Implications of these findings, 
as they suggest differences between "insiders" and 
"outsiders" to institutional channels for attainment, are 
examined. Limitations of the data and lines for future 
research are discussed. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6769. Srivastava, Akhilesh К. (Patna U, India) 
Motivational variables and discrepant achievement 
patterns. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1976(Mar), Vol 19(1), 40-46. 
—Administered an academic motivation inventory with 
2 parts, self-concept of academic ability (Sc) and 
importance attached to academic achievement (IA) to 
under-, over-, high- and low achievers (UA, OA, HA, 
and LA), with 150 14—16 yr old Indian 10th and 11th 
grade males in each group. Analysis of variance 
indicated significant differences between groups on Sc, 
IA and the combined composite scores. The groups 
scored in the following order on all these measures: HA, 
OA, UA, and LA. No significant differences between 
HA and OA appeared, but all other inter-group 
differences were significant. Pearson's r between Sc and 
IA, though higher for UA and OA, were significant 
(p < .01) for all the groups. The combined composite 
scores of all the groups were significantly related to 
achievement scores, but not to intelligence scores. 
Findings are discussed in the light of profiles prepared 
for successful and unsuccessful students on the basis of J. 
W. Atkinson's (1966) achievement motivation and F. 
Heider’s (1958) balance theories. (50 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6770. Svenson, Ola; Hedenborg, Maj-Lene & 
Lingman, Lena. Analysis of children's verbal reports 
about strategies for solving simple additions. Góreborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(25), 10 p. —Four 
normal 3rd graders and 4 5th graders poor in mathemat- 
ics solved all additions of 2 addends with a sum smaller 
than 14. After each of 50 problems, verbal reports were 
given by each S about his/her way of handling the 
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numerical information in arriving at the solution. Results 
show that retrospective verbal reports may be interpreted 
to give meaningful information about cognitive processes 
in children when solving arithmetic problems. The 
reports indicated that the answers were obtained either 
by direct retrieval from memory or in reconstructive 
memory processes. Most answers indicating reconstruc- 
tive processes were classified as 1 of 3 major types of 
strategies: (a) one-step counter strategy (57% of the 
reconstructive reports), (b) counter strategies with units 
greater than one counted (25%), and (c) tie reference 
strategies (12%). The use of (a) tended to decrease with 
increasing mathematical ability, and the normally 
achieving group tended to use strategy (c) more often. 
Data suggest that children poor in mathematics should 
be taught only a few general reconstructive strategies 
suitable for their short-term memory capacity. —Journal 
abstract. 

6771. Szabo, Robert J. (W Chester State Coll) The 
effect of adverbial subordinate clause position on 
reading comprehension. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 69(9), 331-332. —Adminis- 
tered the comprehension subtest of the Gates-MacGini- 
tie Reading Tests to 2 groups of 180 9th graders each. 
One group also took a “cloze test,” while the other took a 
“chunk test.” In these tests, Ss read 9 paragraphs each of 
which had 6 of 8 sentences containing an adverbial 
subordinate clause in 1 of 3 positions in the sentence. 
After readings, Ss in the cloze test group replaced deleted 
words while Ss in the chunk test group identified altered 
word groups. Results show that syntax did not affect 
reading comprehension. 

6772. Treiman, Joan L. (Rutgers State U) Cognitive 
synthesis, task familiarity, and achievement in begin- 
ning reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3534. 

6773. Wood, James W. (U Oregon) The effect of 
interest upon reading performance as assessed by 
informal reading inventories. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3536. 


Classroom Dynamics & Student Adjustment 
& Attitudes 


6774. Bradley, Robert H. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Sex, race, socioeconomic status, locus of control 
and classroom behavior among junior high school 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3505-3506. 

6775. Brazil, Nettye R. (U Minnesota) A comparison 
of the overt behavior of referral and nonreferral 
students in regular classes. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3548-3549. 

6776. Bryant, Brenda & Meadow, Arnold, (U Califor- 
nia, Davis) School-related problems of Mexican-Ameri- 
can adolescents. Journal of School Psychology, 
1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 139-150. —Attempts to explain 
certain selected aspects of the school problems of some 
Mexican-American adolescents by an analysis of 5 major 
cultural themes: authority, sex, honor and shame, 
cooperation, and anger. The data presented suggest that 
for some Mexican-American adolescents, school has at 
least the following 4 meanings: (a) a place where teachers 
are frequently perceived and treated as authority figures 
similar to their fathers and, therefore, are targets of 
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rebellion; (b) a place lacking strict external prohibition 
of encounters with the opposite sex; (c) a public arena of 
activity where one can bring honor or shame to one's 
family: and (d) an institution which expects participating 
individuals to value individual competition and success. 
Finally, these problems are discussed with respect to 
problems that Mexican-American female adolescents 
have in direct expression of anger. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6777. Chang, Theresa S. (Kansas State U, Coll of 
Education) Self-concepts, academic achievement, and 
teacher's rating. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 13(1), 111-113. —Studied 198 4th-6th graders to 
determine the relationship between children's self-con- 
cept (using the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale), academic achievement, and teacher's rating 
(using an author-developed 18 bipolar-adjective check- 
list) of children's self-concept. The differences between 
grade levels, sex, and ethnic group membership were 
tested by analysis of variance. Significant correlations 
were found between teacher's rating of child's self- 
concept and child's academic achievement. Significant 
ethnic group differences were found in self-concept in 
this study, with interethnic groups showing the higher 
scores. —Journal abstract. 

6778. Cook, J. William & Wollersheim, Janet P. (U 
Montana) The effects of labeling of special education 
students on the perceptions of contact versus noncon- 
tact peers. Journal of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 
10(2), 187-198. —In a 2 X 2 factorial design, 150 7th 
and 8th graders in 3 contact conditions (contact with 
educable or trainable mentally retarded pupils or no 
contact) responded to a short sketch of a 12-yr-old boy. 
Utilizing 3 dependent variables, half the Ss rated the 
person described to them without a label present, while 
the other half rated the identical sketch with the added 
information that the person attended special education 
classes for the mentally retarded. Results reveal both a 
significant Labeling effect and а significant 
Label х Contact interaction for all 3 dependent varia- 
bles. Additional analyses supported the conclusion that a 
label tends to be evaluated realistically and suggested 
that it is not contact per se, but the quality of contact 
which is important in predicting responses toward the 
mentally retarded. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6779. Dubois, М. & Verschelde, О. (U Nancy, France) 
[Personal and social factors linked to sociometric status 
in a class of CM2 (elementary school) boys.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1974-75, Vol 28(18), 931-940. 
—Reports on a study of selected personal and social 
factors related to “popular” or “isolate” status of 
individual elementary school boys. The hypotheses 
tested were that “populars” as opposed to “isolates” 
would (a) participate more in class, (b) be more gifted 
and adroit in sports activities, (c) participate more 
actively in free play and recreation, (d) be more active in 
social groups outside school, and (e) be more likely to 
meet schoolmates outside school. Ss were 30 boys (an 
entire class) 10-11 yrs old. Data were gathered by means 
of a sociometric scale, structured observations, and a 
questionnaire which provided developmental informa- 
tion. Results of chi-square analyses indicate that popu- 
lars” were significantly different from "isolates" in terms 
of class participation, participation in leisure group 
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activities (out-of-school groups), and meeting with 
schoolmates outside school. (34 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 
_ 6780, Epstein, Joyce J. (Johns Hopkins U) The 
interaction of school and family environments on 
student reactions to school life: A study of open school 
effects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3885-3886. 

6781. Forness, Steven R.; Frankel, Fred & Landman, 
Rose S. (U California Medical School, Los Angeles) Use 
of different types of classroom punishment by pres- 
chool teachers. Psychological Record, 1976(Spr), Vol 
26(2), 263-268. —Observed 8 teachers in individual and 
small group (2-4 children) teaching sessions for pres- 
choolers with behavior problems. Teacher responses 
observed over a 3-mo period were grouped into 7 
categories of aversives and 1 category of positive 
reinforcement. Results suggest that, while use of aver- 
sives distributed similarly for all teachers, the percentage 
of aversives in the total repertoire varied considerably. 
Although there were no differences in effectiveness of 
categories, further analysis revealed that teachers escalat- 
ed aversives according to a 2 dimensional hierarchy, 
which might have been responsible for the lack of 
differences. —Journal abstract. 

. 6782. Frohwein, Maxine S. (Columbia U) Effects of 
differential teacher feedback upon elementary pupil 
performance on rote tasks. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3515-3516. 

6783. Hayes, Louise A. (U Maryland, Baltimore) The 
use of group contingencies for behavioral control: A 
review. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 
628-648. —Two types of group contingencies have been 
developed to control academic and disruptive behavior 
in the classroom, in which reinforcement is dependent on 
(a) a selected individual's or (b) the entire group's 
performance. Comparisons of group and individual 
contingencies have generally reported them to be equally 
effective, with some suggestion that individual Ss 
characteristics may be of importance. The sociometric 
status of target S is reportedly affected by group 
consequences; in 2 experiments, Ss increased in popular- 
ity, whereas in 1 report they showed a decline. Other 
studies have shown an increase in cooperative behavior 
on an academic task involving group-contingent reward. 
Absence of or noncontingent reinforcement does not 
usually produce behavioral control, although a combina- 
tion of instructions and feedback without extraneous 
reward has been partially effective. Future research is 
needed on the interrelation of group contingencies and $ 
characteristics, combinations of group and individual 
contingencies, and the effects of feedback, instructions, 
and contingent and noncontingent extraneous reward. 
(46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6784. Hearn, James C. & Moos, Rudolf H. (Stanford 
U, Medical Ctr) Social climate and major choice: A test 
of Holland's theory in university student living groups. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 
293-305. —Investigated the relationship between the 
major choice composition of a college living unit 
environment and the social climate of that environment. 
The distribution of major choices of students in 13 coed, 
14 male, and 15 female college living units (each housing 
at least 12 students) on 2 university campuses was 
assessed using the J. L. Holland (1973) typology. 
Findings were related to Ss’s responses on the University 
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Residence Environment Scale which measured the 
characteristics of social environments of the living units. 
Results supported Holland's theory in that the 2 sets of 
variables were predictably related. Findings emphasize 
the role of social climate as a mediator between 
personality variables and the development of different 
types of occupational environments. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6785. Houser, Vernon G. (Brigham Young U) Effects 
of student-aide experience on tutors' self-concept and 
reading skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3520. 

6786. Judd, David E. (U Maryland) The relationship 
of locus of control as a personality variable to student 
attitude in the open school environment. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3522. 

6787. Kelly, Paul K. & Wingrove, C. Ray. (U Georgia) 
Educational and occupational choices of Black and 
White, male and female students in a rural Georgia 
community. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 9(1), 45-56. —Questionnaires 
administered to 1,705 students in Grades 9-12 showed 
that educational expectations were not lower for upper 
grades. Black males were consistently below Whites and 
Black females in educational expectations, whereas 

Black females were equal to or above Whites in 
expectations. Disproportionate numbers of both Blacks 
and Whites aspired to either professional or managerial 
positions. The gap between occupational aspirations and 
expectations was greater for Blacks than Whites. Female 
occupational choices tended to equal or to exceed those 
of males. (18 ref) — E. S. Goodman. 

6788. Lunneborg, Patricia W. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Vocational indecision in college graduates. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 402-404. 
—Compared 127 vocationally undecided college gradu- 
ates matched by sex, age, and college major with 
graduates who had selected an occupation on a question-* 
naire survey of graduating seniors. Undecided $s had a 
significantly lower GPA than decided Ss, more often 
intended noncareer activities following graduation, less 
often were going to graduate school, and were far less 
satisfied with their university experience. Increases in 
indecisiveness in high school and college might be 
countered either through vocational counseling geared 
more to graduates’ academic achievement or through 
facilitating a nonvocational orientation toward college. 
—Journal abstract, 

6789. Mackie, Marlene. (U Calgary, Canada) Stu- 
dents' perceptions of female professors. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun) Vol 8(3) 337-348. 
—Examined the. attitudes of 181 university students 
toward male and female professors, sociologists, social 
workers, and physicists using their responses on 21 
semantic differential scales and an occupational prestige 
ranking instrument. Contrary to expectation, female 
professors were perceived as more competent than male 
instructors in both task and socioemotional competence. 
Further, males were not assigned a significantly higher 

prestige score, Despite P. Goldberg's (1968) conclusion 
that females are prejudiced against their own sex, the 
attitudes of the female students were the more favorable. 
(37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6790. Massey, Grace C.; Scott, Mona V. & Dornbusch, 
Sanford M. Racism without racists: Institutional racism 
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in urban schools. B/ack Scholar, 1975(Nov), Vol 7(3), 
10-19. —Argues that teachers’ displays of overt racism in 
the US public schools have been replaced by an 
atmosphere of “warm acceptance.” This “acceptance,” 
however, has not been accompanied by challenging 
academic programs, thus creating a debilitating environ- 
ment for the Black student. In the present paper, some of 
the misconceptions (low self-esteem, low aspirations, and 
poor student-teacher relationships) about why a large 
proportion of Blacks perform poorly in public schools 
are examined. Data collected from Black, Spanish, 
Asian, and White high school students in San Francisco 
indicate the following: (a) Blacks and lower achieving 
students generally maintained positive conceptions of 
their school ability despite their lower achievement in 
school; (b) Blacks considered learning of school subjects 
more important than any of the other groups of students; 
(c) Black students were equally high and, in some cases, 
highest in their estimation of parental concern; and (d) 
Blacks and Chicanos, the ethnic groups who were doing 
less well in school, saw teachers as more friendly and 
warm than did the other ethnic groups. The implications 
of these findings on the academic progress of minority 
students is discussed. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

6791. Nay, W. Robert; Schulman, Jeffrey A.; Bailey, 
Kent G. & Huntsinger, Gwendolyn M. (U Illinois) 
Territory and classroom management: An exploratory 
case study. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(2), 
240-246. — Used an alternative to the token approach by 
using territory as a reinforcer within the classroom. А 
teacher in а suburban school experienced considerable 
difficulty in controlling her 24 4th graders. Using a 
multiple baseline approach, the intervention program 
included 2 phases, the Ist to control out-of-seat behavior, 
and the 2nd, inappropriate verbalizations. А 1-sq-yd area 
was marked off around each S's desk with heavy tape, 
and Ss were then allowed to select an area to be seated 
and to name their territory. During Phase I, S violations 
of clearly communicated rules regarding out-of-seat 
behavior resulted in an immediate 20-min loss of 
territory. During this period, the S was seated in a desk 
chair at the side of the room (No Man's Land) which was 
not defined by taped boundaries. While out-of-seat 
behavior immediately declined, inappropriate verbal 
behavior remained at baseline levels. When occupation 
of Ss’ territory was made contingent upon following rules 
for verbal behavior, inappropriate verbalizations showed 
a marked decrement. —Journal abstract. 

6792. Nijsse, M. (Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, Subfa- 
culteit der Pedagogische en Androgogische Wetenschap- 
pen, Netherlands) [Creativity and its relationship with 
intelligence and personality variables among children 
approximately 12 yrs old.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 30(8), 657-676. —Administered to 192 boys and 211 
girls, all from Grade 5, tests measuring their creativity, 
intelligence, achievement motivation, interests, and 
classroom behaviors. Half of the Ss had to respond 
within a time limit, the other half did not. No significant 
correlations among creativity, intelligence, and the other 
personality factors were found. Mean scores and 
variation in test results were significantly higher for Ss 
without a time limit than for those limited in time. Sex 
differences in scores were not significant. (17 ref) —A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 
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6793. O'Neill, Mary F. (U Illinois) A study of 
baccalaureate nursing student values. Nursing Research, 
1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 22(5), 437-443. — Tested 465 stu- 
dents in 3 baccalaureate nursing programs in the 
midwest, using G. W. Allport et al's (1960) scale for 
measuring dominant values and L. V. Gordon's (1960) 
Survey of Interpersonal Values for measuring certain 
values pertaining to interpersonal relationships. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between nursing student 
values and value norms for the general female college 
population, between the values of nursing students and 
the values of students in other curricular fields, and in 
the values of nursing students in the different schools 
participating in the study. Significant differences in the 
nursing student values tended to decrease at successive 
class levels within each institution. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6794, Persons, W. Scott; Brassell, William R. & 
Rollins, Howard A. (California Test Bureau/McGraw 
Hill, Atlanta, GA) A practical observation procedure for 
monitering four behaviors relevant to classroom man- 
agement. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 
64-71. —Presents a simple procedure for observing 4 
behaviors relevant to classroom management: student 
disruption, student attention, and the teacher's use of 
both positive and negative events. Five paraprofessional 
teacher aides observed 28 elementary and middle-school 
teachers and their classes on 10 occasions both at the 
beginning and at the end of the school year. The 
paraprofessional aides, quickly trained, manifested high 
interrater reliabilities. Stable estimates of all 4 target 
behaviors were obtained by averaging the data from only 
4 of 5 consecutive observations. Strong, consistent 
intercorrelations between the 4 behaviors were found, 
and the intercorrelations were in the expected directions. 
Thus, the procedure yields reliable, stable measures of4 
important classroom behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

6795. Redbird, Emma L. (Columbia U) High school 
graduates and dropouts: A comparison on selected 
characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3531. 

6796. Richards, C. Steven; McReynolds, William Tis 
Holt, Sue & Sexton, Tom. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Effects of information feedback and self-administered 
consequences on self-monitoring study behavior. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 
316-321. —Self-monitoring involves systematic self-ob- 
servation followed by self-recording. Three hypotheses 
were tested in this experiment: (a) the previous finding 
that that self-monitoring changes study behavior would 
be replicated; (b) information feedback accounts for 
some of this behavior change; and (c) this behavior 
change can be enhanced by manipulating the quantity 
and quality of information feedback and self-adminis- 
tered consequences associated with self-monitoring. 87 
volunteer college students concerned about their study 
habits were randomly crs to a no-treatment control 
group, a study skills advice group, or І of 6 self- 
monitoring plus study skills advice groups. The design 
included a no-contact control group of 9 nonvolunteers. 
Grade, questionnaire, and self-monitoring data clearly 
support the Ist 2 hypotheses, but not the 3rd. The 2nd 
hypothesis was supported by the finding that students 
lacking accurate information about the extent (ie., 
amount) of their study behavior benefited more from 
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self-monitoring than those who were already knowledge- 
able about their study behavior. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6797. Richek, Herbert G. & Nichols, Tempie. (U 
Oklahoma School of Social Work) Personality and 
cognitive characteristics of prenursing majors. Nursing 
Research, 1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 22(5), 443-448. —Investi- 
gated the personality and cognitive correlates of the 
career choices of over 300 female college freshman at the 
University of Oklahoma. Of this number, 23 opted for 
nursing, while the remainder selected college majors 
assumed (on an a priori basis) to be related to nursing 
either on the social or intellectual orientations explicated 
in J. L. Holland's (1965) model of career choice. Groups 
were compared on personality-attitudinal and cognitive 
variables; differences were found which were construed 
as supportive of Holland's model. Implications for 
nursing educators are discussed. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6798. Sattler, Howard E. & Swoope, karen F. (Arizona 
State U Coll of Education) Teacher as token dispenser: 
Effect of an observer. Psychology in the Schools, 
1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 97-100. — Investigated whether 
observer presence vs absence in the classroom results in a 
differential rate of token delivery by the teacher. Ss were 
7 2nd-grade teachers enrolled ín a graduate behavior- 
modification course. Data were obtained from record 
cards maintained by pupils for tokens received during an 
observer-present condition and for an observer-absent 
condition. Comparison of reinforcement rates for observ- 
er-present vs absent indicated significantly higher rates 
of token delivery (p < .025) in the observer-present 
condition. The observer effect has important implica- 
tions for those programs in which assessment procedures 
introduce an observer into the classroom to collect data 
on changes in teacher behavior. —Journal abstract. 

6799. Scott, Marvin B. (Boston U School of Educa- 
tion) The effect of teacher perception of personality 
factors on cognitive and affective learning of Black 
students. Journal Y Negro Education, 1976(Win), Vol 
45(1), 89-93. —Studied 80 White (W) and 20 Black (B) 
university students and nonuniversity teachers to explore 
racial differences in perception of personality factors and 
to hypothesize effects of these differences on со nitive 
learning. Ss were required to match V. A. Clift's 44 


‚ personality factors (1969) with the affective categories of 


Interest, Values, Appreciation, Adjustment, and Atti- 
tudes as defined by Krathwohl and by Scheffler. The 
entire group of Ss selected categories in the following 
order of importance: Adjustment (36% of choices), 
Attitudes (30%), Value (21%), Appreciation (7%), and 
Interest (6%). Limitations of the research are mentioned; 
nevertheless, results are felt to indicate that (a) different 
groups of Ss have different perceptions of Black students’ 
personality factors; (b) erceptual styles of teachers and 
students in education differ racially, Bs focusing more on 
interest, but Ws on adjustment; and (c) affective 
roblems must be resolved if educational conflicts are to 

minimized and cognitive objectives achieved. —B. M. 
Anthony. 

6800. Sheehy, Eileen. (U Southern California) Child- 
ren's perceptions of teacher's expectations among 
selected able and specifically disabled learners in 
regular and special classrooms. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3579-3580. 
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6801. Smith, Elsie J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Reference group perspectives and the vocational 


maturity of lower socioeconomic Black youth. Journal of 


Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun) Vol 8(3) 321-336. 
—Administered the Survey of Community Opinions 
(SCO) and Crites's Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) to 
188 lower socioeconomic Black high school seniors to 
determine whether their reference group perspectives 
were related to career maturity. Ss who evidenced an 
orientation toward middle-class reference group perspec- 
tives obtained higher vocational maturity scores than 
those who subscribed to reference perspectives tradition- 
ally associated with the lower class. Sex and family 
background were not related to reference group perspec- 
tives or to vocational maturity ratings. Post-high school 
plans (either work- or college-bound) and views of the 
opportunity structure of America were related to both 
reference group perspectives orientation and career 
maturity scores. Questions are raised concerning the 
relevance of the term "career maturity" for analyzing the 
career development of lower socioeconomic Black youth. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6802. Strauss, Esther H. & Levin, Jack. (Northeastern 
U) The impact of teacher and student expectancy in a 
microteaching situation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 98(2), 229-234. —Studied 156 undergrad- 
uates in a microteaching session in which high and low 
teacher and student expectancy instructions were experi- 
mentally varied. All expectancy instructions were osten- 
sibly based on student performance on a language 
aptitude examination. Teachers’ perceptions of student 
performance, but not the student performance itself, 
differed according to the expectation assigned 
(p = .07). When the same expectancy was assigned to 
both teacher and student, more words were taught than 
when the teacher and student were assigned dissimilar 
expectancies (p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

6803. 

803. Turner, William H, (U Notre Dame) Some factors 
influencing the attitudes of college graduates. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3904. 

6804. Wallbrown, Jane D. & Wallbrown, Fred H. 
(Worthington Public Schools, Educational Services, OH) 
Classroom behaviors associated with difficulties in 
visual-motor perception. Psychology in the Schools, 
1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 20-24. —The relationship between 
visual-motor perception as measured by Koppitz errors 
on the Bender Gestalt Test and classroom behavior as 
indicated by teacher ratings on the Devereaux Elementa- 
ry School Behavior Rating Scale was investigated for 76 
suburban Ist graders. Most of the Ss came from upper 
middle-class homes and were within the bright normal 
range of intelligence (as measured by the Slosson 
Intelligence Test). Analysis of the regression of Koppitz 
errors on Devereux ratings indicated that 3 types of 
classroom behavior tended to be associated with poor 
visual-motor percepton: (a) children with problems in 
this area seemed to encounter difficulty understanding 
what is going on around them in the classroom, (b) these 
children appeared to rush through their work without 
much concern for quality, and (c) they did not seem to 

show overt disrespect or resistance toward their teacher, 
school, or school work. —Journal abstract. 
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6805. Warzée, Louis. [Elementary school teachers 
and the children of immigrant workers.] (Fren) Revue 
Belge de Psychologie et de Pedagogie, 1974(Dec), Vol 
36(148), 73-86. —Provides information for teachers 
concerning the educational, cultural, and personality 
problems of children of migrant workers in Belgian 
primary schools. —L. A. Ostlund. 

6806. Yoshinaga, Myrtle E. (Michigan State U) 
Teachers' judgment in the area of classroom manage- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3538-3539. 
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6807. Allington, Richard L.; Gormley, Kathleen & 
Truex, Sharon. (State U New York, Albany) Poor and 
normal readers achievement on visual tasks involving 
high frequency low discriminability words. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1976(May), Vol 9(5), 292-296. 
— Presented 24 3rd-grade Ss with high frequency, low 
discriminability words in 4 conditions. It was hypothes- 
ized that poor and normal readers would differ in the 
ability to read these words presented tachistoscopically 
in isolation, but would not differ in their abilities to 
match the words to form, graphically reproduce the 
words following a tachistoscopic presentation, or select 
the appropriate work from a group of distractor words 
after a tachistoscopic presentation. The hypotheses were 
supported. It is concluded that a visual perceptual deficit 
is unlikely to be a major factor in reading disability. 
—Journal abstract. 

6808. Baker, Clifford D. (U Northern Colorado) The 
effect of certain student and non-student factors on the 
adjustment of mildly retarded students in regular 
classes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3547-3548. 

6809. Behe, John M. (Pennsylvania State U) Word 
recognition skills development of mentally retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3548. 

6810. Bryan, Tanis H. (U Illinois Coll of Education, 
Chicago Circle) Peer popularity of learning disabled 
children: A replication. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1976(May), Vol 9(5), 307-311. —Determined the peer 
popularity of learning disabled (LD) children who had 
participated in a sociometric study 1 yr earlier. A 
sociometric technique was administered to 20 4th- and 
5th-grade classrooms in which there were 25 LD children 
from the original study. An analyis of variance was 
computed for votes received on scales of Social Attrac- 
tion and Social Rejection by LD children and compari- 
son children matched on variables of sex, race, and 
classroom. LD children received a greater number of 
votes than comparison children on Social Rejection and 
fewer Votes on Social Attraction. Results indicate that 
there is reliability in children's friendship and rejection 
ratings across time and across classrooms. —Journal 
abstract. 

6811. Choe, Kilja. (Columbia U) Effect of instruction 
on multiple classification skills of young mentally 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3549. 

6812. „ Harriet B. (U Tennessee) An analysis of 
the verbal and nonverbal behaviors of teachers toward 
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adjudicated delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3559-3560. 

6813, Ferguson, Phillip C. (Inst for Social Rehabilita- 
tion, Los Angeles, CA) Transcendental meditation and 
its potential application in the field of special education. 
Journal of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 
211-220. —A review of studies of nonpharmacological 
relaxation techniques and self-induced altered states of 
consciousness suggests that beneficial physiological and 
psychological effects can be derived from specific 
methods of attention deployment. One specific attention 
deployment device, transcendental meditation, is exam- 
ined in detail, and its use and application in the field of 
special education is discussed. (2 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6814. Filler, John W. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Modifying maternal teaching style: Effects of 
task arrangement on the match-to-sample performance 
of retarded preschool-age children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(May) Vol 80(6), 602-612. 
“Observed 21 mothers and their retarded preschool-age 
children during 6 teaching sessions. After the Ist 3 
sessions, each mother-child dyad was assigned to one of 
the 3 groups, ch were matched on measures of 
mother and child behavior and on measures ої various 
mother and child background factors. Before the last 3 
teaching sessions, mothers received instructions to 
modify certain aspects of their teaching style. Children of 
mothers who had been instructed to present the materials 
of the task systematically obtained significantly higher 
performance scores during training than did children of 
mothers who either received no instruction or had been 
told to increase positive feedback for correct responses. 
Further, 6 of 7 children whose mothers had altered the 
manner in which they presented the task materials 
showed improvement on a test administered after 
training. These results suggest that nonverbal activities 
which precede responding are critical aspects of teaching 
style and deserve more attention than they have received 
in the past. —Journal abstract. 

6815. Forness, Steven R. (U California Medical 
School, Ctr for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Behavioristic orientation to categorical labels. Journal 
of School Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2) 90-96. 
— Special education is undergoing considerable change 
in the use of categorical or diagnostic labels for 
handicapped children. Much of the impetus for change 
has come from the widespread use of behavioristic 
approaches in education. Three examples of the new 
orientation are discussed: à noncategorical reconceptual- 
ization, an operational noncategorical school program in 
an inpatient hospital, and an operational noncategorical 
learning center in à public school system. All programs 
service emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, mental- 
ly retarded, and visually and hearing handicapped 
Children. The latter 2 programs also service autistic, 
minimally brain damaged, severely to mildly retarded, 
and multiple handicapped children. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6816. Gallagher, James J. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Planning for early childhood programs for excep- 
tional children. Journal of. Special Education, 1976(Sum), 
Vol 102), 171-177. —Notes that 2 major educational 
trends for the past decade have intersected, a conjunc- 
tion which needs the attention of special educators. 
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These trends are the rapid expansion of preschool 
programs for the handicapped, and the increased 
demand upon educators at all levels for systematic 
planning. Adoption of а proposed systematic planning 
model allows (a) definition of the scope of the problem 
addressed; (b) identification of alternative strategies to 
solve the problem; (c) choice of explicit criteria for 
selection of strategy; (d) a detailing of the needed 
resources to carry Out a strategy; and (e) a plan for 
evaluation and accountability. Special educators need to 
learn the language of planning in order to take 
advantage of the virtues of this system. Two major 
problems remaining are that a long-range plan. once 
stated, becomes inflexible and that without budget 
control it becomes impractical. Nevertheless, current 
money shortages and lack of public confidence make it 
crucial that special educators learn how to use these new 
tools effectively. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6817. Goodwin, Helen J. (Johns Hopkins U) A 
strategy for compensatory education. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3516-3517. 

6818. Grieger, Russell M. & Richards, Herbert C. (U 
Virginia) Prevalence and structure of behavior symp- 
toms among children in special education and regular 
classroom settings. Journal of School Ps chology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 27-38. —Studied (a) the factor 
structure of the Behavior Problem Checklist using 100 
Ist-7th graders in special education classes for the 
emotionally or learning disabled and 527 in regular 
classes in a suburban school system; (b) the extent to 
which factors generated from children in regular class- 
rooms approximated those generated from children in 
special education; and (c) the effects of class placement, 
sex, and the interaction of these variables on the average 
rating children received on the generated factors. A 
varimax factor rotation, coefficients of factor congru- 
ence, and analysis of variance showed that although 
teacher ratings of special education and normal children 
were structurally similar, special education children 
scored higher on all 3 factors than did their regular class 
counterparts. Furthermore, almost all percentages of 
occurrence for individual items were higher for special 
education children. Further research is suggested to deal 
with a possible expectancy effect in teacher ratings of 

roblem behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

6819. Magne, O. Remedial teaching: A forward 
looking theory. Didakometry, 1975(Sep), No 49, 22 p. 
— Discusses the pessimism current in some quarters 
concerning special education and the background of 
theories for optimal treatment of ышын, children. 
It is noted that analyses of studies on the efficacy of 
special education have indicated that many studies are 
open to criticism and that an unwarranted attitude of 
disillusionment has occurred as a consequence. More 
discussion on a theoretical basis is needed in order to 
design constructive research and to develop more 
effective teaching strategies. Two theories of treatment 
are compared—the simple integration theory and the 
intensity theory. The intensity theory is seen as the more 
promising one for analyzing optimal conditions for the 
various aspects of remedial teaching. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6820. Martin, Edwin W. On Justice Douglas and 
education for the severely/profoundly handicapped. 
Journal of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 
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123-126. — The author, in his keynote address to the 2nd 
annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped 
held in November 1975, discusses the contributions of 
former Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas to the 
provision of equal educational opportunities for the 
handicapped. Douglas's decisions in individual rights 
cases and the special education profession's responsibili- 
ties to its clients are reviewed. 

6821. McCloud, Barbara J. (U North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Themes of achievement, dependency and 
occupational roles portrayed in basal reading texts for 
normal and retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3555. 

6822. Mercer, Cecil D.; Forgnone, Charles & Wolking, 
William D. (U Florida) Definitions of learning disabili- 
ties used in the United States. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1976(Jun-Jul). Vol 9(6), 376-386. —Sur- 
veyed 42 state departments of education regarding their 
respective definitions of learning disabilities (LD) and 

attempts to operationalize them. A conceptual frame- 
work consisting of 15 components is presented as a 
vehicle for analyzing LD definitions. The definitions 
from the state departments were examined and discussed 
in terms of those components. The results revealed 
trends and variations in the state definitions, and these 
are highlighted by a discussion of the approaches used in 
the states of Washington and Florida to operationalize 
the LD definition. The use of the conceptual framework 
and a study of functional relationships between behavior 
and environment are 2 of the procedures recommended 
to enhance the development of an acceptable definition 
of LD. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6823. Miller, Dale M. (Columbia U) Effects of 
selected music listening contingencies on arithmetic 
performance and music preference of educable mental- 
ly retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3555-3556. 

6824. Ribner, Sol; Bittlingmaier, Betsey & Breslin, 
Ethel T. (New York City Board of Education, NY) A 
comparison of parent and teacher perceptions of the 
behavior of exceptional children. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 69(9), 345-348. — Parents 
(Ps) and teachers (Ts) of 52 multiply handicapped 6-11 
yr olds who were in preplacement classes in New York 
city (since they were unable to adjust to regular special 
classes) conferred on the progress and behavior of 
Students once or twice a month. Mothers and Ts 
completed the Classroom Behavior Inventory and the 
Home Behavior Inventory 3 mo after students entered 
the class and 6 mo later. Results show no significant 
differences in elevation between Ts and Ps on either the 
pre- or posttests. While no significant correlations were 
found between Ps and Ts on pretest scores for consider- 
ateness, task orientation, introversion, and distractibility, 
significant positive correlations were found for hostility 
and extraversion. On posttest scores all correlations were 
significant, except considerateness. Further analysis 
suggested that Ps’ perceptions changed over time to 
become more consistent with Ts’ perceptions. Since 
research findings in normal settings have indicated that 

Ps tend to view their child more favorably than Ts do, it 
is suggested that compared to Ps of normal children, Ps 
of children with learning disabilities may be/become 
more realistic in their subjective evaluation of their 
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children—or at least they eventually agree more with the 
Ts’ judgments. —A. С. Moltu. 

6825. Richie, Dolores J. & Aten, James L. Auditory 
retention of nonverbal and verbal Sequential stimuli in 
children with reading disabilities. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1976(May), Vol 9(5), 312-318. —Explored 
the ability of children to retain serially presented 
auditory stimuli. A series of experimental measures were 
used requiring auditory retention of nonverbal stimuli 
consisting of rhythmic and durational patterns, and 
verbal stimuli consisting of phonemes, words, sentences, 
and rearranged syntactic structures. The performance of 
children with reading disabilities was compared to that 
of a matched group of children without reading 
disabilities. Results gave substantial support to clinical 
observations that children with reading disabilities 
perform significantly worse on tests requiring auditory 
retention of nonverbal and verbal sequential stimuli. The 
performance of Ss with reading disabilities supported the 
notion that a reduced ability to retain auditory stimuli is 
related to reading disability. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6826. Ritter, David R. & Ysseldyke, James E. (U 
Minnesota) Convergent and discriminant validation of 
the trait of visual figure-ground perception. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1976(May), Vol 9(5), 319-325. 
—Investigated the construct validity of the trait of visual 
figure-ground perception by means of a multitrait- 
multimethod analysis of visual figure-ground perception, 
form recognition, and verbal ability, using 4 methods of 
measuring those specific traits. Ss were 64 upper middle- 
class Ist graders, mean CA 6-7 yrs, who were screened 
for intelligence and to rule ‘out visual perceptual 
problems. Measures of the trait of visual figure-ground 
Perception were found to possess a moderate degree of 
convergent validity but discriminant validity was not 
demonstrated. Considerable method-of-measurement 
bias and shared trait variance between visual figure- 
ground perception and form recognition were found. 
Construct validity was not demonstrated for the trait of 
visual figure-ground perception as a distinct visual 
perceptual skill. Cautions are presented for the educa- 
tional use of "visual figure-ground perception." (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6827. Schworm, Ronald W. (U Illinois) Models in 
special education: Considerations and cautions. Journal 
of Special Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 179-186. 
—Discusses considerations in developing and imple- 
menting instructional models for students with learning 
and behavioral problems in view of the need for keeping 
students as close to the least restrictive alternative as 
possible. A scheme for assisting placement decisions is 
presented, outlining a vertical and horizontal organiza- 
tion which merges instructional models and administra- 
tive hierarchies. Cautions for making changes in instruc- 
tion and considerations for implementing new and 
modified practices within the public school setting are 
also outlined. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6828. Sedlak, Robert A. (Pennsylvania State U) A 
comparison of good and poor EMH arithmetic problem 
problems. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3557. 

6829. Stellar, Richard H. (Boston U School of 
Education) Emotional development and intelligence: 
Relation to behavior modification to teach time-telling 
to a population of mildly retarded adolescents. Disserta- 
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tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec). Vol 35(6-A). 


Scale was completed for each S prior to placement, at the 
time of return home, and at à 2-yr follow-up. Behavioral 
ratings were completed on each S by school personnel at 
the time of placement and at the time of discharge. 
Analyses of data showed little relationship between 
erceptual handicaps and overall adjustment. Antisocial 
behavior was the most prominent factor related to 
removal from regular classrooms and placement in 
special residential and day schools. —Journal abstract. 

6831. Vandever, Thomas R. & Neville, Donald D. 
(Metropolitan Schools, Nashville, TN) Transfer as a 
result of synthetic and analytic reading instruction. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Mar), Vol 
80(5), 498-503. — [nvestigated the relationship of syn- 
thetic and analytic presentation to the identification of 
inconsistent transfer words and attempted to determine 
whether there are differences between retarded and 
nonretarded children's ability to learn words and to 
demonstrate transfer to words of varying degrees of 
inconsistency. 50 educable mentally retarded children 
and 50 nonretarded Ist and 2nd graders were paired on 
the basis of WISC vocabulary scores; Ss were also 
administered Raven's Progressive Matrices (sets A, АВ, 
and В). Pairs were then randomly assigned to 1 of 2 
conditions (synthetic or analytic). Ss in the analytic 
condition learned to read words printed in a contrived 
alphabet by a whole-word method, and Ss in the 
synthetic condition learned the same words by a parts- 
to-whole method. At the end of each of 3 learning 
sessions, Ss identified transfer words, including some 
which were consistent with those taught in phoneme- 

rapheme relationships and some that were inconsistent. 
The synthetic method promoted identification of both 
consistent and inconsistent transfer words for both 
retarded and nonretarded Ss. —Journal abstract. 

6832. Yoshida, Roland K. (U Southern California) 
Effects of labeling as EMR on teachers’ expectancies 
for change in a student’s performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3537-3538. 
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6833. Arkell, R. N. (U Victoria, Canada) Naive 
prediction of pathology from human figure drawings. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 
114-117. —Investigated the degree of accuracy of 5 
groups of judges (10 elementary school administrators, 
10 elementary school secretaries, 10 elementary school 
teachers, 10 7th graders, and 10 trained personnel in 
figure drawing interpretation) in inferring pathology in 
the human figure drawings of 20 7-9 yr olds. Ss were told 
that half of the drawings were completed by functionally 
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normal children and half by emotionally maladjusted 
children, and that they were to decide whether the 
drawings were done by normal or maladjusted children. 
Results show that teachers, administrators, students, 
secretaries, and professionals were correct in their 
judgment 81, 79, 79, 80, and 83% of the time. It is 
suggested that intuition gained through several years of 
unsystematic observation of figure drawings played the 
major role in the Ss’ interpretation. —Journal abstract. 

6834. Baggaley, Andrew R. (U Pennsylvania) The 
stability of interest variables and items during adoles- 
cence. Multivariate Experimental Clinical Research, 
1974(Fal), Vol 102), 38-45. _ Administered the Milwau- 
kee Academic Interest Inventory to 277 adolescents 
when they were in Grade 8 and again when they were in 
Grade 10 to study the temporal stability of the 150 test 
items and to determine the validity of prediction of 
extracurricular activities. Analysis of variance for 9 
variables showed that, for the group, interest in natural 
sciences decreased significantly and interest in the 
humanities, social studies, and elementary education 
increased significantly over the 2-yr period. On the 
whole, interests of the group changed relatively little. 
Items which showed stability of response over 2 yrs 
loaded highly on at least 1 of the 6 factors (Nurturant, 
Verbal-Social Studies, Commercial, Medical, Mechani- 
cal, and Mathematics-Puzzles). It is concluded that the 
variables of the Inventory show good consistency of 
measurement over time, and it is suggested that, if the 
constructor of a questionnaire can develop from it 
variables that show high homogeneity, the items com- 
prising these variables will probably show good temporal 
stability. —B. McLean. 

6835. Bardon, Jack 1.; Bennett, Virginia C.; Bruchez, 


Graduate School of Applied Professional Psychology) 
Psychosituationat classroom intervention: Rationale 
Journal of School Psychology, 
1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 97-104. — Based on consideration 
of the environmental role in determining behavior, an 
approach to direct intervention with a pupil in à 
classroom 15 described. Assumptions underlying the 
intervention approach, examples of the method, and 
cautions in its use are presented. (19 ref) 

6836. Beckner, James A. (Thomas More Coll) A 
factor analytic study of teacher trainees’ and business 
administration majors’ responses to the EPPS and the 
GZTS. Multivariate Experimental Clinical Research, 
1974(Fal), Vol 1(2), 96-107. —Administered the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the EPPS to 
140 education trainees and 133 business administration 
majors to determine whether the 6 factors found in other 
studies are functions of the instruments or are $ ecific to 
trainees in education. Four factors were identified in the 
teacher trainee sample and were named as Authoritar- 
іапіѕт, Independence, Contentment, and Introversion. 
Four factors were identified in the business administra- 
tion sample and were named Perserverance, Extraver- 
sion, Dependence, and Flexibility. The 6 factors were 
reduced to 4 in the education group, and 4 different 
factors were found in the business group. It is concluded 
that the factors found in these groups are specific to 
these groups. —Journal abstract. 

6837. Cooper, Martin; Boss, Marvin & Keith, virginia. 
(U Ottawa. Faculty of Education, Canada) Personality 
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factors as predictors of general and differential per- 
formance in high school. Multivariate Experimental 
Clinical Research, 1974(Fal), Vol 1(2), 46-57. —Obtained 
school marks in English, history, mathematics, and 
science for 582 10th graders. Personality was measured 
by the 13 nonintellective factors of the High School 
Personality Questionnaire. It was shown that Factors C, 
G, F, Q2, and Q3 (Ego Strength vs Ego Weakness, 
Superego Strength vs Superego Weakness, Surgency vs 
Desurgency, Self-Sufficiency vs Group Dependency, and 
Strong Self-Sentiment vs Weak Self-Sentiment) were 
significant discriminators between the Ss who did well in 
all 4 subjects and those who did poorly in them all. 
Factors À, E, H, and I (Affectothymia vs Sizothymia, 
Dominance vs Submissiveness, Parmia vs Thretica, and 
Premsia vs Harria) were significant discriminators 
between Ss who performed better in the sciences than in 
the humanities. —Journal summary, 

6838. Covin, Theron M. The validity of the Otis- 
Lennon Mental Ability Test, Elementary 11 Level, for 
suspected mental retardates. Psychology in the Schools, 
1976(Јап), Vol 13(1), 25-27. —Using Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test, Elementary II Level, and WISC 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs of 40 4th-6th 
Brade White children, correlations of .71, .57, and HES 
respectively, were computed. Results suggest that IQs on 
the Otis-Lennon are not directly comparable to the 
WISC IQs and should be interpreted with caution when 
used as a criterion for identifying mentally retarded 
White children attending public schools. —Journal 
abstract. 

6839. Cowen, Emory L.; Lorion, 
Ronald M. & Dorr, Darwin. (U Rochester) Geometric 
expansion of helping services. Journal of School Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Win), Vol 12(3), 288-295. —Reports 3-yr 
service-utilization patterns of the Primary Mental Health 
Project (PMHP), an innovative school program that uses 
nonprofessional aides as help-agents with maladaptin 
primary graders. PMHP brought intensive help to 11% of 
the primary graders in participating schools—a substan- 
tial proportion of those estimated to have school 
adaptation problems. Program effectiveness data are also 
cited. The PMPH model delivers with relatively small 
additional cost, approximately 10 times more service 
than traditional delivery systems. The importance of 
careful system description is emphasized, because it leads 
directly to studies evaluating the effectiveness of specific 
program practices, (24 ref) —Journal summary. 

6840. Davis, G. Lindsey et al. (U Alabama, Coll of 
Community Health Sciences, Tuscaloosa) Predictors of 
academic success in medical school. Researc in Higher 
Education, 1976, Vol 4(3), 209-217. —Attempted to 
determine the predictive validity of selected admissions 
variables used by the University of Kentucky College of 
Medicine. Data were collected from 586 students 
admitted to the MD program from 1961 to 1968. Ss were 

categorized into 3 groups: Successful (SUCC), Successful 
with Extended Study (SWES), and Lost to Medicine 
(LTM), based on their performance in medical school. A 
2-way analysis of variance and the use of a post hoc 
Scheffe-1 method of multiple comparisions indicated 
significant differences between the SUCC group and the 
combined SWES and LTM groups. Therefore, the data 
reveal the predictive ability of 2 admissions variables and 
suggest the need for additional research into the 
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subjective variables used in the 
—Journal abstract. 

6841. Dinkmeyer, Don & Dinkmeyer, Don Jr. (Com- 
munication & Motivation Training Inst, Coral Springs, 
FL) Contributions of Adlerian Psychology to school 
consulting. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 
13(1), 32-38. —Argues that, while consultation is readily 
recognized as a priority for pupil personnel specialists, 
there is very little usable information available on the 
subject. The failure to consult effectively with teachers is 
often due to a lack of understanding of the purpose of 
behavior. Specific propositions basic to understanding 
behavior are presented. A transcript which illustrates and 
critiques Adlerian consultation is included, Specific steps 
in the consultant process are included. —Journal 
abstract. 

6842. Engin, Ann W.; Geis, Jean C. & Wallbrown, 
Jane D. (Ohio State U Coll of Education) The influence 
of supplementary subtests on WISC IQ scores for high 
achieving students. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 13(1), 29-31. —Following the study design of A. W. 
Engin (see PA, Vol 53:6233), the validity of D. 
Weschler's (1949) comments concerning the addition of 
the supplementary WISC subtests was investigated for 20 
5th graders. Engin investigated whether or not the 
addition of one or both of the supplementary WISC 
subtests, Digit Span and Mazes materially affected the 
obtained IQs of high achieving Sth graders. All 12 
subtests of the WISC were individually administered to 
Ss in this study, and IQs were then calculated in such a 
manner that specific comparisons could be made. These 
comparisons were between Verbal, Performance, and 
Full Scale 105 composed of the maximum number of 
subtests, and Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs 
exclusive of Digit Span, Mazes, or both subtests. T tests 
for correlated means were employed and revealed highly 
significant differences. The addition of Digit Span and 
Mazes in the WISC battery depressed the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale IQs of the high achieving 
students. The study serves to validate the previous 
investigation by Engin. —Journal abstract, 

6843. Flynn, John T. & And 
Connecticut) The effect of test 
dures on 
Negro Education, 1976(Win), Vol 45(1), 37-45. — Admi: 
istered 


admissions process. 


ment Test had been used t 
Black, and 43 Spanish 
Black, and 1 Spanish-s: 
and low ability levels. 
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6844. Forness, Steven R.; Guthrie, Donald & Hall, 
Robert J. (U California Medical School, Los Angeles) 
Follow-up of high-risk children identified in kindergar- 
ten through direct classroom observation. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 45-49. —61 children, 
originally identified by S. Forness and K. Esveldt (1975) 
at the beginning of kindergarten on the basis of 4 distinct 
clusters of observable classroom behavior, were evaluat- 
ed at the completion of Ist grade to determine the 
validity of the original clusters in predicting educational 
risk. Teacher ratings and individual achievement test 
scores partially confirmed the predictive validity of the 
original clusters. Ss in the nonrisk cluster continued to do 
well, while Ss in the high-risk cluster were still doing 
poorly in some areas. An unexpected finding was that Ss 
in another cluster, originally seen as nonrisk, also seemed 
to be in some difficulty. Concerns about specific aspects 
of observable behavior are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6845. Franklin, Ellen R. (Columbia U) The effect of a 
picture ona child's error on a test. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3514-3515. 

6846. Freeman, William. (Temple U) An investigation 
of the construct validity of the comprehension and 
analysis categories of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 35 15. 

6847. Graham, Louise A. (Stanford U) High school 
guidance counselors and student educational goals. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3888-3889. 

6848. Gronlund, Norman Е. (U Illinois) Measurement 
and evaluation in teaching. (3rd ed). New York, NY: 
Macmillan, 1976. x, 590 p. $5.95. —Text: book, hand- 
book of individualized learning modules; for undergrad- 
uate and beginning graduate-level students in elementary 
and secondary education. 

6849. Helwig, John J.; Johns, John C.; Norman, 
James E. & Cooper, John O. (Ohio State U) The 
measurement of manuscript letter strokes. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 231-236. 
— Describes the development of evaluative overlays, an 
objective, simple, and reliable method of measuring 
letter formation, and its testing with 2 6-yr-olds, 3 7-yr- 
olds, and 1 9-yr-old who were experiencing difficulty in 
manuscript letter formation. Four trained and 6 un- 
trained observers each measured and recorded 4 sets of 
10 handwriting samples with 21 strokes each. Interobser- 
ver agreement measures for the trained observers ranged 
from 79 to 98% agreement and for naive observers from 
81 to 95% agreement. It is suggested that the use of the 
evaluative overlays may be à significant measurement 
procedure for academic behavior. —B. McLean. 

6850. Hills, John R. (Florida State U) Measurement 
and evaluation in the classroom. Columbus, OH: 
Charles E. Merrill, 1976. vii, 359 p. $8.95. —Text: book; 
for 3rd or 4th yr undergraduates in education. 

6851. Kaplan, Harriett E. & Alatishe, Moses. (U 
Saskatchewan Hosp, Psychology Div, Saskatoon, Cana- 
da) Comparison of ratings by mothers and teachers on 
preschool children using the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1). 
27-28. —Comparison of informants ratings of 20 
preschool children on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
showed no significant correlations between either the 
social quotients or the rankings by mothers and daycare 
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center teachers. Of significance, however, was the 
difference between the means of the 2 groups; the 
mothers consistently reported the social quotients of the 
children to be higher than did the teachers. —Journal 
abstract. 

6852. Kearney, Wayne O. (Brigham Young U) А 
comparison of an admissions testing and an open door 
admissions policy at Utah Technical College at Provo. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3524. 

6853. Keily, Margaret M. (U Oregon) Identifying 
creative activities in preschool children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Юес), Vol 35(6-А), 
3563-3564. 

6854. Kicklighter, Richard H. (State of Georgia Dept 
of Education, School Psychological Services, Atlanta) 
School psychology in the U.S.: A quantitative survey. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 14(2), 
151-156. —State departments of education in 32 states 
and the District of Columbia responded to a survey on 
their school psychology services programs in the period 
1966-1974. Ratios of workers to students averaged | to 
21,900 in the base period, improving to 1 to 8,100 by 
school year 1974-1975. Rates of growth and rankings are 
given by state, as well as projected goals for responding 
states. —Journal abstract. 

6855. Kidder, Carole L. (Pennsylvania State U) Using 
the computer to measure syntactic density and vocabu- 
lary intensity in the writing of elementary school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3524. 

6856. Lorion, Raymond P.; Caldwell, Robert А. & 
Cowen, Emory L. (Temple U) Effects of a school mental 
health project: A one-year follow-up. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1976(Spr), Vol 14(1), 56-63. —Matched 
samples of elementary school children who had (termina- 
tors) or had not (nonterminators) successfully participat- 
ed in a school-based project for the early detection and 
treatment of school maladaption were compared on 
teacher ratings of adjustment with a control sample 
having no prior program contact, Terminators had 
significantly more positive school adjustment ratings 
than had nonterminators and controls, both 5 and 12 mo 
after their final program contact. Data support the 


absence of adjustment differences between nontermina- 
tors and controls suggests the importance of developing 
alternative approaches for those not benefiting from the 
program. —Journal abstract. 

6857. Lovitt, Thomas C. & Hansen, Chery! L. (U 
Washington Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Ctr, Seattle) Round one: Placing the child in the right 
reader. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1976(Jun—Jul), 
Vol 9(6), 347-353. —Describes the development of a 
method for placing children in appropriate readers. The 
method combines aspects of the Informal Reading 
Inventory with techniques developed by applied behav- 
ior analysis. Using this method, 3 reading behaviors of 7 
male 8-11 yr olds were measured directly and frequent- 
ly: correct oral reading rate, incorrect oral reading rate, 
апа correct comprehension percentage. Each S was 
placed in a reader based on his 3 performance Scores. 
The effectiveness of the placement method was judged m 
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terms of how well it predicted subsequent readin: 
performance in the instructional readers, Findings show 
that, although oral reading rates and comprehension 


adjacent books were minimal. Correct rate was more 
sensitive to changes in grade level than either incorrect 
rate or comprehension percentage. Further, after place- 
ment in the readers, all Ss progressed satisfactorily 
throughout the remainder of the year. —Journal abstract, 

6858. Lunemann, Alan. (U California School of 


provide evidence relevant to these assumptions was 
conducted, using all the pupils in kindergarten through 
Grade 3 in Berkeley, California (the Ist large district to 
voluntarily desegregate its schools completely). Results 
reveal equal but very low within-ethnic-group correla- 
tions between IQ and achievement measures adminis- 
tered concurrently before desegregation and for tests 


of these findings of generally poor predictability are 
discussed. — Journal summary. 

6859. McLean, Christine. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Undergraduate Students as peer group 
counselors: Effects on group members and Counselors, 
Dissertation A bstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3024-3025. 

6860. Reschly, Daniel J. (lowa State U) School 
Psychology consultation: Frenzied, faddish, or funda- 
mental? Journal of School Psychology, 1976(Sum), Vol 
14(2);= 105-113: 2A’ review of the current school 
psychology literature reveals that the term “consulta- 
tion” is increasingly used to describe a Variety of 


the school 
abstract. 
6861. Richards, C. Steven; Perri, Michael G. & 
Gortney, Clint. (U Missouri, Columbia) Increasing the 
maintenance of self-control treatments through faded 
counselor contact and high information feedback. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4) 
405-406. —In many counseling studies, follow-up data 
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participated. A bibliocounseling system was employed 
involving 4 behavioral self-control groups, a study skills 
advice group, and a no-treatment control group. The 
design also included a no-contact control group of 21 
nonvolunteers. Grade and questionnaire results showed 
faded contact was superior to steady contact for 
enhancing treatment maintenance. Increasing informa- 
tion feedback about treatment effectiveness did not 
affect maintenance. Self-control and study skills advice 
groups were superior to control groups. Results suggest 
that counselors should consider fading their contact with 
Clients. —Journal abstract. 

6862. Schweisheimer, William & Walberg, Herbert J. 
(High School District 211, Palatine, IL) A peer counsel- 
ing experiment: High school students as small-group 
leaders. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
23(4, 398-401. —16 peer counselors (high school 
juniors) were trained in human relations techniques, 
group dynamics, and decision-making skills applied to 
122 potential dropouts (53 counseled and 69 controls), 
Peer counseling was conducted in small groups at 
approximately 20 1-hr meetings. Gain scores on 16 
Variables were analyzed using a 5-way factorial multivar- 
iate analysis. Although the counselees improved signifi- 
cantly in attendance and decisiveness over the controls, 
results are inconclusive in demonstrating the efficacy of 
this program on counselees. (18 ref) —Journal abstract, 

6863. Thomas, R. Murray. (U California, Graduate 
School of Education, Santa Barbara) Testing second- 
language listening skills via television. Audiovisual 
Instruction, 1975(May), Vol 20(5), 24-27. — Describes a 
group testing system used in American Samoa to 
evaluate children's listening comprehension of spoken 
American English (which is taught there as а second 
language), through TV broadcasting. Steps in planning 
the system, its advantages, experience in administering it, 
and its results are described. 

6864. Walsh, Mary E.; Serafica, Felicisima C. & 
Bibace, Roger. (Regis Coll) Referral of the child with 
learning problems: Bridging а communication gap. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 50-57. 
—Successful communication between the teacher and 
School Psychologist is considered a vital factor in 
providing appropriate diagnostic and remediation serv- 
Ices to a child with a learning problem. Although 
considerable attention has been given to the Psychologi- 
Cal report which provides for teacher-psychologist 
Communication, only minimal attention has been given 
to the referral Process in which the teacher provides the 
Psychologist with important behavioral data. Experience 
11 one large metropolitan school system has demonstrat- 
ed that teacher-psychologist communication is facilitat- 
€d by (a) providing the teacher with a clear understand- 
ing of his/her role in the diagnostic and remediation 
Process, (b) employing a theoretical approach to learning 
disabilities which is shared by both teacher and psychol- 
Ogist, and (c) using a specific referral form—theoretically 

ased—in order to communicate data about the child 
With a learning problem. —Journal abstract. 

6865. Zener, Thelma B. & Schnuelle, Leslie. (Ctr for 
the Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins U) 

S of the self-directed search on high school 
Students, Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 23(4), 353-359, —Compared the effects on 959 high 
School students of the Self-Directed Search (SDS), a seif- 
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administered vocational counseling simulation; the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI); and no treat- 
ment, Students taking the SDS or the VPI evaluated the 
instruments as moderately positive, reported feeling 


occupations most consistent with their personality traits 
and reported less need to see a counselor immediately. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6866. Bhatt, Bhal J. (State U New York, Buffalo) The 
changing characteristics of the Indian industrial work 
force. Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 2(2), 143-160. —]Inteviewed 1,327 workers from 
Bombay, Jamshedpur, and Rourkela, India to assess the 
response of industrial workers to modern industrializa- 
tion by examining the patterns of labor market behavior 
and the determinants of income, occupational level, and 
mobility. Findings support the hypothesis that industrial- 
ization brings about a shift in the determinants of 
income, occupational level, and mobility, and this shift is 
in the direction of market-oriented factors. It is conclud- 
ed that industrial workers in developing regions, despite 
their rural background. do respond favorably to the 
demands of industrializaton. Two considerations for 
polic development are offered: (a) Investment in 
training during the initial stages of industrialization will 
yield higher rates of return than on education. (b) 
‘Abolition of employment status (permanent-temporary) 
will help foster higher degree of workers' commitment to 
industrial jobs. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6867. de Vall, Mark V.; Bolas, Chery! & Kang, Tai S. 
(State U New York, Buffalo) Applied social research in 
industrial organizations: An evaluation of functions, 
theory, and methods. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1975, Vol 12(2), 158-177. ŽA team of American 
and Dutch social scientists studied 120 applied social 
research projects in industrial and labor relations, 
regional and urban planning, and social welfare and 

ublic health to determine the intervening variables that 
affect the transformation of social science intelligence 
into organizational policies. Functions, structures, theo- 
ries, and methods of applied social research were found 
to have a direct bearing on the type and degree of 
utilization of research results in organizational decisions. 
Each of the 4 variables illustrates differences not only in 
procedures OT instruments but also between the values 
and goals of applied and academic social research. It is 
argued that the growing emphasis in academic circles 


upon methodological perfection and the growing integra- 


tion of applied social research into organizational 
policies is bound to widen the discrepancy in values 
between the 2 professions. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6868. Fell, James C. (National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, Washington, DC) A motor 
vehicle accident causal system: The human element. 
Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(1), 85-94. —Presents 
a.causal model, from a human factors viewpoint, which 
is based on a cause and effect relationship: the "effect" 
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being the primary failure or behavior which led directly 
to the collision situation; the “cause” being the reasons 
for the failure or behavior. Effects are described as 
information processing failures of 4 types: perception, 
comprehension, decision, and action failures. The rea- 
sons for these information processing failures are 
categorized as (a) physical or physiological failures, (b) 
driver conditions or states, (c) experience or exposure 
factors, (d) conflicting behaviors or preoccupation, and 
(e) risk-taking behaviors. A causal reporting system for 
utilization by accident research groups is discussed in 
terms of primary or principal causes, severity-increasing 
factors, and relevant conditions. Two recent studies 
which used similar causal systems are described, and 
findings from them are presented. A discussion of the 

ossible benefits of such a system as results emerge is 
related to driver education and training techniques. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

6869. Golembiewski, Robert T.; Billingsley, Keith & 
Yeager, Samuel. (U Georgia) Measuring change and 

rsistence in human affairs: Types of change generat- 
ed by OD designs. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1975, Vol 12(2), 133-157. —There is a truism about 
applied research that an inadequate concept of change 
leads to diminished or misguided applied research. This 
paper urges distinguishing kinds of change, distinctions 
which are suggested by experience and are supported 
with evidence generated by statistical and computational 
techniques in which the authors have been engaged. The 

oal of such distinctions is to facilitate the design and 
evaluation of efforts to improve the human condition 
and the quality of life, especially in organizations. 
Conceptual clarification of “change” shows that at least 
3 kinds seem distinguishable. Data from a study of a 
“successful” flexi-time intervention is used to test these 
conceptual clarifications, and detailed statistical analysis 
is presented to support the broad position that a unitary 
concept of change is inappropriate and may be seriously 
misleading. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6870. Herbert, Anders. (U Stockholm Inst of A plied 
Psychology, Sweden) Factors in the perception of work 
difficulty. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, U. Stockholm, 1974, No 53, 6 p. —Attempted to 
‘determine the elements which make a certain work-task 
appear difficult to the worker. 14 psychologists engaged 
in vocational counseling who had rated the degree o 
difficulty of their ordinary tasks were interviewed about. 
the way they experienced certain tasks as difficult. This 
resulted in a list of 28 statements of “why” they were 
difficult. 29 psychologists involved in the same work then 
rated the relevance of each one of the statements, for 
both difficult and easy tasks. For all the statements 
except one, the mean rating score of difficult tasks were 
higher than that of easy tasks. Some groups of “difficulty 
factors" seemed to have а fairly strong relationship to 
previously measured overall subjective ifficulty of tasks, 
namely (a) effort required for ihe work, (b) uncertainty 
or doubt as to one's own ability, and (c) activity calling 
for the judgment of alternative courses of action and 
their consequences. Factors Were also grouped into 
“internals” which related to the individual's feelings 
when he perceived difficulty, and “externals” which were 
qualities of the work situation. —Journal abstract. 

6871. Kussman, Thomas. [Elderly workers in industry: 
The situation in the Soviet Union.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur 
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Gerontologie, 1975(Jul-Aug), Vol 8(4), 277-287. —De- 
scribes demographic and social economic developments 
as well as some of the social hygienic research conducted 
at the Institute for Gerontology of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the USSR (600 workers, including 
170 scientists). The research is medico-biologically 
oriented, primarily on the effects of social and hygienic 
factors in the work environment on health and prod- 
uctivity. The changes of physical and mental efficiency 
of adults are not considered in terms of a continuous 
decline, but as an "evolution along mixed lines." The 
findings of gerontology research are to be translated into 
administrative action aimed at preventing premature 
aging and at improving employment opportunities open 
to elderly workers. (31 ref) — English summary. 

6872. Langdale, John A. (Private practice, New York, 
NY) Toward a contingency theory for designing work 
organizations. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1975, Vol 12(2), 199-214. — The frequently cited bureau- 
cratic vs human-relations distinction is presented as a 
basis for comparing organizational designs. Instead of 
advocating 1 particular design, the author hypothesizes 
that the. effectiveness and survival of any design are 
contingent upon at least 11 situational parameters 
involving organizational goals, tasks, member personali- 
ties, and stress factors. A measure of bureaucratic-to- 
human-relations design was developed and validated 
using data supplied by 10 supervisors, 10 nonsupervisors, 
and l informant from each of 17 work organizations. 
Through correlational analysis it was found that both 
actual system design and employees’ design recommen- 
dations varied significantly as a function of situational 
contingencies, yielding the finding that neither bureau- 
cratic nor human-relations design strategies are univer- 
sally appropriate across all organizational settings. 
Several peripheral findings are also reported. These 
results are interpreted as supporting a contingency 
theory of organizational design. (61 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6873. Macy, Barry A. & Mirvis, Philip H. (U Michigan 
Inst for Social Research) A methodology for assessment 
of quality of work life and organizational effectiveness 
in behavioral-economic terms. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(2), 212-226. — Describes the 
development and implementation of a standardized set 
of definitions, measures, and costing methods for 
behavioral outcomes. Utilizing industrial engineering, 
accounting-work measurement, and behavioral concepts, 
this longitudinal field research with 2,436 assembly plant 
workers identified and quantified the cost components of 
certain behaviors and arrived at a dollar figure per 
incident and an estimated total cost over 3 yrs 
(1972-1973, 1973-1974, and 1974-1975) of measurement. 
The conceptual framework and methodology are de- 
signed for use in assessment of organizational effective- 
ness and quality of work life experiments. (53 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6874. McClendon, McKee J. (U Akron) The occupa- 
tional status attainment processes of males and 
females. American Sociological Review, 1976(Feb), Vol 
41(1), 52-64. —Used data from the National Opinion 
Research Center's 1972, 1973, and 1974 surveys ofa total 
of 4,601 adults to examine the process of occupational 
status attainment among White working males and 
females. Occupational status and status attainment were 
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quite similar for both sexes, education was the strongest 
determinant of status for each sex, and the number of 
children at home had no effect on the occupational 
status of working women. (22 ref) 


6875. Naegele, Gerhard. (U Cologne, Seminar zur 
Sozialpolitik, W Germany) [The problems of the older 
worker seen from a sociopolitical viewpoint.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Gerontologie, 1975(Jul-Au, ), Vol 8(4), 
238-252. —Analyzes the problems of older workers, 
using Weisser's concept of social infirmity. It is noted 
that, additionally, the older worker suffers from labor 
market and employment policies. The core of the 
problem lies in the discrepancy between the diminished 
abilities to achieve and the unchanged standards of 
achievement. This discrepancy frequently results in early 
disabilities. Technical innovations and simultaneous 
obsolescence of vocational skills exacerbate the problem. 
Unemployment affects mainly members of the lower 
social stata who lack education. This results from the 
dominance of the principle of profit, which guides 
private enterprise. (45 ref) — English summary. 


6876. Nowakowska, Maria. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Inst of Praxiology, Warsaw) Scientific careers: 
A modelling approach. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 
17(4), 294-305. —Presents the basic assumptions and 
consequences of the model of scientific careers suggested 
earlier by M. Nowakowska (1973, 1975). Four dichoto- 
mous classifications of scientists, (а) general p Teener 
toward scientific authority or social power, (b) high or 
low creative talent, (c) high or low organizational talent, 
and (d) higher fear of failure or higher need for 
achievement, are described. These lead to 16 taxonomic 
categories of scientists. Results from a pilot study with 35 
scientists are reported. (Russian & Slovak summaries) 


6877. Schneider, H.-D, (U Zürich, Sozialforschungs- 
telle, Switzerland) [Are pre-retirement courses ras 
effective? Results of a quasi-experimental approach.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Gerontologie, 1975(Jul-Aug), Vol 
8(4), 288-294. —Asked participants before and after an 
industrial preretirement course what their fears were 
pertaining to old age. Data were also obtained from a 
quasicontrol group of employees who were eligible to 
participate but who did not attend the course. On only 1 
out of 18 items was there a Statistically significant 
difference between the groups. Even when a larger group 
was used in a cross-sectional analysis, there were only 4 
marginally significant differences. The unexpectedly 
small effects were ascribed to the teaching method used, 
lectures followed by discussions. It is Suggested that 
institutes place more emphasis on an intensive personal 
and emotional involvement of the participants, with the 
information presented within a social context. —English 
summary. , 


6878. Waite, Linda J. Working wives: 1940—1960. 
American Sociological Review, 1976(Feb), Vol 41(1), 
65-80. —Investigated changes since 1940 in the rates and 
patterns of labor force participation of married women, 
using retrospective work history data. The major 
hypothesis that significant changes have occurred in the 
effects of factors influencing working by wives was 
Supported for the early stages of marriage and childbear- 
ing only. (30 ref) 
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6879. Bennett, Mick & Tiy, Francis H. (Public 
Services Commission, Pt Moresby, New Guinea) Psy- 
chosocial homeostasis and vocational interest. Psycho- 
logia: An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1976(Mar), Vol 19(1), 35-39. —Administered the Pacific 
Vocational Interest Analysis to 177 Chinese 5th formers 
(11th yr of education) on Hong kong, 89 Chinese 5th 
formers on Fiji, 170 5th formers of Melanesian origin on 
Fiji, 212 5th formers of Indian origin on Fiji, and 119 Sth 
formers of Melanesian origin on New Hebrides. Results 
indicate that occupational values were the same between 
Chinese groups, but different between all the other 
groups, thus giving some support to F. Hsu’s (see PA, 
Vol 46:10650) concept of “psychosocial homeostasis.” 

-Journal abstract. 

6880. Boren, Nona; Terry, KaiMay ү. & McCally, 
Michael. (George Washington U Medical School) Sec- 
ond careers: An integrated learning experience in 
career change for older persons. Industrial Gerontology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 75-82. — Describes the Second 
Careers program, a 2 yr demonstration project funded by 
the Administration on Aging at The George Washington 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences and 
designed to assist older persons in mid-life transition 
who are contemplating а career change. The program's 
objectives, assumptions, working hypotheses, prelimi- 
nary evaluation, and plans for dissemination are dis- 
cussed. 

6881. Cooper, Jacqueline F. (Northern Virginia 
Community Coll, Extended Learning Inst) Comparative 
impact of the SCII and the Vocational Card Sort on 
career salience and career exploration of women. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. 1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 
348-352. —The effects of the Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory (SCID), the Vocational Card Sort (VCS), and 
an exercise designed to make respondents aware of 
myths and realities of women in the world of work, the 
Auxiliary Informative Material (AIM), were examined in 
relation to (a) number and type of career options 
considered, (b) frequency and variety of information- 
seeking behaviors, (c) career salience, and (d) satisfaction 
with the career exloration experience. 120 female 
dormitory residents were randomly assigned to a control 
group and 4 treatment groups: (a) VCS only, (b) AIM 
‘and VCS, (c) SCII only, and (d) AIM and SCII. Analyses 
of variance indicated some differences in the impact of 
the SCII and the VCS on the dependent variables; the 
VCS was more effective than the SCII in broadening 
career options and in increasing the frequency with 
which Ss read occupational information. Although the 
AIM had no significant impact on broadening the career 
options or on stimulating information-seeking behaviors, 
it increased the career salience of women. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6882. Entine, Alan р. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) The mid-career counseling process. Industrial 
Gerontology, 1976(Spr). Vol 3(2), 105-111. — Discusses 
the additional demand placed on midcareer counseling 
programs as à result of the growing number of persons 
considering midlife career changes. Counseling centers 


increased needs of women who are seeking to enter or re- 
enter the labor market. New work optons are sought for 
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a variety of reasons including internal (psychological), 
external (economic), and combinations of factors. The 
growing demands placed on counseling centers underline 
the need for effective counseling tools which (а) integrate 
the psychological and economic factors precipitating 
change and (b) provide counseling support to ease the 
transition process. Personal and career counseling 
techniques, individual and group sessions, aptitude 
testing, and identification of suitable educational and 
training programs are required. A tool model is suggest- 
ed which separates factors precipitating change into 4 
areas: External and internal categories are further 
divided into anticipated and unanticipated categories. 
The mix of personal and career counseling appropriate 
to each division is considered. —А. C. Moltu. 

6883. Gable, Robert K.; Thompson, Donald L. & 
Glanstein, Phyllis J. (U Connecticut Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research & Service) Perceptions of personal 
control and conformity of vocational choice as corre- 
lates of vocational development. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3) 259-267. —Examined 
differences in vocational maturity of women across 
different levels of internal-external control and typical vs 
atypical vocational choice. It was predicted that internal- 
ly controlled women and those who make atypical 
vocational choices would have higher vocational maturi- 
ty scores than externally controlled women and women 
who make typical choices, respectively. Data from the 
Attitude scale of Crites’s Career Maturity Inventory, 
MacDonald and Tsengs Internal-External Scale, and 
dichotomized ratings of typical vs atypial vocational 
choice were obtained from 179 undergraduate female 
volunteers. Analysis of variance indicated that internally 
controlled Ss had significantly higher vocational maturi- 


typical or atypical vocational choices; the lowest level of 
vocational maturity was found for externally controlled 
Ss making atypical vocational choices. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6884. Holland, John L. (Johns Hopkins U, Ctr for 
Social Organization of Schools) The virtues of the SDS 
and its associated typology: A second response to 
Prediger and Hanson. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 349-358. —Reviews evidence for the 
beneficial effects of the Self-Directed Search (SDS). It is 
argued that D. J. Prediger and G. R. Hanson (1976) have 
misinterpreted the theory, that their evidence is mislead- 
ing, and that other evidence indicates that males and 
females of the same type are similar. The virtues of raw 
scores are summarized. Some methodological adventures 
are recalled, and the present status of this controversy 
regarding the measurement of interests for special groups 
is outlined. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6885. Little, Craig B. (State University Coll New 
York, Cortland) Technical-professional unemployment: 
Middle-class adaptability to personal crisis. Sociological 
Quarterly, 1976(Spr), Vol 17(2). 262-274. —Interviews 
with 100 unemployed male technical-professionals dur- 
ing the aerospace-defense-electronics recession of early 
1972 revealed that, for many, unemployment was less 
stressful than expected. The expression of a positive 
attitude toward job loss by 48% of the sample became à 
subject of special interest. The reason most frequently 
given for having а positive attitude toward job loss was 
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that it represented an Opportunity to escape from an 
undesirable job. Being laid off apparently made a 
decision that many unemployed men had considered 
but had not brought themselves to make prior to the 
layoff. Additional variables which might help to explain 
the high percentage of men expressing a positive attitude 
toward job loss are discussed. Especially important are 
factors to which taken together enhance the adaptability 
of these middle-class professionals to their unemploy- 
ment by softening its financial impact. (23 ref) —Journal 
tract. 
Ee Mendonca, James D. & Siess, Thomas F. (St 
Thomas Psychiatric Hosp, Canada) Counseling for 
indecisiveness: Problem-solving and anxiety-manage- 


6887. Moracco, John C. (American U of Beirut, 
Lebanon) Vocational maturity of Arab and American 


6888. More, Douglas M. & Suchner, Robert W. 
(Northern Illinois U) Occupational situs, prestige, and 
stereotypes. Sociology of Work & Occupations, 
1976(May) Vol 3(2), 169-186. —In an attempt to 
determine a classification scheme that discriminates 
stereotypes persons hold regarding members of different 
occupations, an experiment was conducted in which 
occupations were varied across 3 levels (high, medium, 
and low) of occupational Prestige within each of 3 
categories (Transportation, Building and Maintenance, 
and Aesthetics and Entertainment) of occupational situs. 
Within this design, 168 Tespondents each rate members 
of 3 occupations on 6 Personality dimensions (assertive- 
ness, intelligence, likeability, emotionality, Tesponsibility, 
and rebelliousness). Data demonstrate that Occupational 
prestige influenced perceptions of intelligence, responsi- 
bility, and assertiveness. Perceptions of likeability, 
emotionality, and rebelliousness also discriminated 
members of different occupations, but did so independ- 
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ently of both occupational prestige and the "rationality" 
cluster of perceptions defined above, Occupational situs 
Proved ineffective in Systematically differentiating per- 
ceptions on the 6 Personality traits. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6889. Ossofsky, Jack. (National Council on the Aging, 
Washington, DC) The challenge of second careers: To 
Society and to the individual. Industrial Gerontology, 
1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 83-90. — Describes the Conference 
on Older Workers: Issues in Second Careers, sponsored 
with The National Council on the Aging, which 


and (d) the need for different types of programs. 
6890. i n, Gary R. (American 
Coll Testing Program, Research & Development Div, 


Holland's defense of raw Score reports or personalit 
characteristics is found wanting, especially in light of the 
Support provided for his theory by normed Scores. 


6891. Reinshagen, Heide & Eckensberger, Lutz H. (U 
Saarlandes, machrichtung Psychologie, Saarbrücken, W 
а! 


іп Afghanistan: A critical investigation. Journal о) 
Vocational Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3, 275-284. 


Occupational Prestige. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6892. Rosenthal, Evelyn R. (Cornell U) Structural 


—Investigated whether a sample of 1,029 male college 
Students classified according to J. L. Holland's (1973) 6 
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personality types (based on their declared academic 
majors) preferred occupational environments that were 
consistent with their primary personal orientations. 
Questionnaire data in which Ss indicated the importance 
they placed on 12 job characteristics in their selection of 
a long-term career were also obtained. Resuls of 
discriminant analysis show that all of the significant 
variance between the 6 groups was accounted for by the 


the areas of career counseling and placement services 
and future research on job satisfaction in complex 
organizations is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

6894. Watkins, George A. (U Florida) An attitudinal 
profile of selected scientists in the university and 
federal government. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3905. 

6895. Weisman, Carol S.; Morlock, Laura L.; Sack, 
Diana G. & Levine, David M. (Johns Hopkins U School 
of Health Services) Sex differences in response toa 
blocked career pathway among unaccepted medical 
school applicants. Sociology of Work & Occupations, 
1976(May), Vol 3(2), 187-208. — Findings from а 1972 
national retrospective study of 1,933 (44% female) 
unaccepted medical school applicants indicate that, 
despite similar academic qualifications and initial career 
aspirations, females were less persistent than males in 
reapplying to medical school, more likely than males to 
lower their educational aspirations following rejection, 
and less likely than males to enroll in doctoral degree 
programs. It is suggested that much of the sex difference 
in aspirations and behavior may be explained by the 
different perceptions of rejection, types of counseling 
received, prior career considerations, and values of males 
and females. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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6896. Bulgarella, Dominic M. (Michigan State U) The 
longitudinal effects of severity on the socialization of 
recruits in the United States Marine Corps. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3882. 

6897. Kirchner, Wayne K. Some questions about 
“differential validity": Ethnic group as а moderator in 
predicting job performance. Personnel Psychology, 
1975(Aut), Vol 283), 341-343. —Criticizes the study of 
differential validity by Н. Fox and J. Lefkowitz (see PA, 
Vol 54:4311) of lack of information concerning repre- 
sentativeness of concurrent validation. sample. —J. 
McKillip. 

6898. Lefkowitz, Joel & Fox, Harvey. (Bernard Baruch 
Coll, City U New York) Some answers to some 
questions about “differential validity”: Ethnic group as 
a moderator in predicting job performance. Personnel 
Psychology, 1975(Aut), Vol 28(3), 345-349. —Replies to 
criticisms raised by W. К. Kirchner (1975), of the study 
by H. Fox and J. Lefkowitz (see PA, Vol 54:4311), 
defending the appropriateness of the research proce- 
dures. Confounding of race and age are acknowledged. 
—J. McKillip. 
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6899. North, Robert A. & Gopher, Daniel. (U Illinois) 
Measures of attention as predictors of flight perform- 
ance. Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(1), 1-14. —A 
new technique for measuring individual differences in 
basic attention capabilities and the validity of these 
differences in predicting success in flight training were 
investigated in 50 experimental flight training students. 
The testing system included a digit-processing, reaction- 
time task and a |-dimensional compensatory tracking 
task. Comparisons were made between separate and 
concurrent performances of these tasks, with both equal 
and shifting task priorities. Adaptive techniques were 
employed to obtain maximum performance levels for 
each S in the single-task condition and to maintain dual- 
task difficulty within Ss. Consistent individual differ- 
ences in basic attention capabilities were observed, and 
several dimensions of attention capabilities are suggest- 
ed. A preliminary validation study compared scores for 
11 flight instructors and 32 student pilots. In addition, 
the student sample was dichotomized, based on perform- 
ance in training. There were reliable differences for both 
groups on dual-task performance efficiency. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6900. Robertson, David W. & Montague, William E. 
Comparative racial analysis of enlisted advancement 
exams: Relative item-difficulty between performance- 
matched groups. US Navy Personnel Research & 
Development Center Technical Report, 1976(Apr), No 76- 
34, 20 p. — Relationship between item-difficulty of racial 
groups was measured by the Rho values—the correlation 
between the 2 rank-orders of the Black and White item- 
difficulty levels. Since other studies have found that 
relative item-difficulty is a function of test-taking ability, 
this study compared item-response relationships between 
Black and White groups matched on test score. A 
“minority” matched White group of 1,933 was extracted 
from the total White group of 20,500 by applying a linear 
programming solution to minimize the squared differ- 
ence between test scores of individuals in the Black 
group of 1,991 (of a total of 2,061) and the “minority” 
White group selected. Rho values were calculated (a) 
across-race and (b) within-race. In the comparison of 
Rho values, lower across-race relationship than within- 
race relationship would be suggestive of test bias. The 
linear programming procedure was useful in identifying 
test performance-matched groups. The across-race Rho 
values were slightly but consistently lower than those of 


may have been present. Findings are considered only 
suggestive and tentative, since the analysis employed 
internal and conceptual, rather than external, criteria of 
test bias. —Journal abstract. 

6901. Siegel, Arthur I. & Bergman, Brian A. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) A job learning 
approach to performance prediction. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Aut), Vol 28(3), 325-339. —Studied the 
feasibility of a pre-employment test based on the 
hypothesis that ability to learn parts of a job would 
predict total job success. 50 White and 49 Black low- 
aptitude Navy recruits were tested for a machinist 
specialty. Recruits were first instructed on each of 6 
behaviors related to the specialty and were then 
evaluated on their ability to learn these behaviors. These 
pre-employment tests evidenced predictive validity 6 mo 
but not 18 mo later. Differential validity due to race was 
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not found. Factors affecting differential validity for this 
type of test are discussed. —/. McKillip. 


instrument flight maneuvers trainer. NA VTRAEQUIP- 
CEN, 1976(May), No 74-C-0063-1, 112 р. —Conducted a 


and evaluate the resulting measurement during automat- 
ed training of 4 instrument flight maneuvers. The 
resulting measurement reduced the training time of 15 


that were developed to display a US Air Force officer 
candidate’s educational achievements in a simple, 
standard, quantified format, Study results show that the 
data in college transcripts could be condensed into these 
profiles with a high degree of reliability and that a 
sample of “experts” could rate, with a high degree of 
interrater reliability, a collection of such profiles. 
Findings support the feasibility of developing mathemat- 
ical equations for computing, from education rofiles, 
educational Suitability indexes for a variety of utilization 
fields. 


Personnel Evaluation & Performance 


Ss on professional identification, job curiosity, team 
attitude, task Concentration, independence, persistence, 


engineers were significantly lower on 6 of the 8 
performance scales rated by superiors. When the 10 
expectancy variables measured by the questionnaire 
were correlated with the performance scale measures, 
accomplishment, security, and making use of abilities 
were considered the most valuable outcomes. Results 
offer some support for the рылу theory. It is 
suggested that assigning tasks w. 
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status clients. (20 ref) 

906. Lawrence, A. C. (Human Resources Lab, 
Chamber of Mines of South Africa, Johannesburg) The 
better utilization of human resources in industry: A 
content analysis of productive and unproductive inci- 
dents. Psychologia Africana, 1976(Mar), Vol 16(2), 67-84. 
— Based on an analysis of the descriptions of 400 Black 
South African gold mine Workers of particularly prod- 
uctive and unproductive incidents, it is concluded that in 
this work situation, low work performance could be 
attributed to lack of opportunity to perform effectively 
rather than to more personal considerations such as 
individual motivation or job satisfaction. (32 ref) 

6907. Lehr, Ursala: (U Cologne, Pedagogisches 
Seminar, W Germany) [The elderly human їп the 
working process: Stereotypes and facts.] (Germ) Zeir- 


he can maintain superior productivity (effort) to his 
comparison co-worker, The data also give new insights 
regarding when “Person” may internalize a comparison 
referent as Previously suggested by K. E. Weick and B. 
Nesset (1968). (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 


theory of ^ work motivation. The Ist made valued 
outcomes contingent on performance; the 2nd attempted 
to make these rewards contingent on effort; the 3rd 
added additional, financially based outcomes to the 
reward package. These Systems were run consecutively 
for 8 mo in an Air Force technical training environment 
utilizing 17-20 yr old airmen from an Electrical Repair- 
man course and a Weather Observer course which varied 
in size at any given time from 200-400 and 150-300, 
respectively. For one course, the Ist 2 systems resulted in 
slight but meaningful increases in performance, and the 
3rd system was fairly powerful. No real performance 
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effects were observed for the other course. Attitudes 6913. Cooper, Cary L. & Bowles, David. (U Manches- 
generally increased under the program. Results are ter Inst of Science & Technology. England) Structured 
discussed in terms of expectancy-valence theory and in exercise-based groups and the psychological conditions 
terms of their practical implications. Consideration is of learning. Interpersonal Development, 1974-15, Vol 
given to those characteristics which are necessary for 5(4), 203-212. Investigated the hypothesis that un- 
powerful incentive motivation programs. —Journal structured experiential learning groups for managers 
abstract. produce more psychological disturbance than more 
structured exercise-based ones. 104 trainees in 3 unstruc- 

ane tured/semistructured and 3 structured groups were 

Management & Management Training compared. Two measures of disturbance ves edi the 

16PF and peer/ trainee ratings of disturbance. Although 
none of the 6 groups were found to significantly change 
in the direction of emotional instability or increased 
anxiety (scales C and QII of the 16PF), all 3 structured 


ment. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1975, Vol exercise-based groups were found to have more negative 
ensions and 


12), 215-229. — Describes a survey instrument. that changes on a variety of other personality dimensio 
gives individualized feedback to participating managers 10 have the highest number of peer-rated casualties. The 
about the system of inputs, superior-subordinate relat- relevance of these findings 15 discussed in terms of C. | 
ions, and outputs which they and their subordinates Argyris s (1967) theory of psychological success and | 


6910. Ваѕѕ, Bernard M. (U Rochester Graduate 
| School of Management) A systems survey research 
; feedback for management and organizational develop- 


perceive as operating in their workgroup situation. A failure of experiential groups. (24 ref) 2 Journal abstract. 
uestionnaire completed by a manager and his immedi- 6914. Karmel, Barbara & Egan, Douglas 
ate subordinates generates scores on organizational, Wisconsin, Madison) Managerial performance: A new 
group, task, personal and interpersonal factors; manage- look at underlying dimensionality. Organizational Behav- 
ment styles; and outputs of effectiveness and satisfac- ior & Human Performance, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 
tion. After the raw data are analyzed, the manager 322-334. — Investigated the underlying dimensionality of 
obtains a computerized printout called a PROFILE of managerial performance, utilizing à multidimensional 
the discrepancies between his subordinates and himself scaling approach. Using similarities and preference data 
as well as normative data to help him plan change. Initial supplied by practicing managers (3 samples varying in 
follow-up from a test of the instrument suggests thatthe size from 9 to И managers), 4 dimensions Were 
PROFILE procedure is seen to romote change particu- identified: Perceived Managerial Competence. Activity 
larly in situations where subordinates had no decision- Level, Role Centrality, and Purposefulness. Dimensions 
making input and perceived conditions as disorderly and were replicated in 3 independent analyses. ‘These 
poorly managed. Analyses suggest that authoritative dimensions are descriptive and represent the relevant 
managerial direction is more frequent when situations and discriminable criteria used by managers to evaluate 
are regular, clear, and structured, but such direction i$ managers. Itis suggested that performance and evaluator 
perceived to be more effective under reverse conditions. profiles" may provide a rich source of data for the 
Manipulative bosses are downgraded, while consultative analysis of managerial performance and that a better 
superiors are favored under most conditions. (17 ref) understanding of the dimensionality of performance isa 
—Journal abstract. necessary precondition for the development of meaning- 
691 1. Bernardin, Н. John & Alvares, Kenneth M. (Old ful normative models. (19 ref) — Journal abstract. 
Dominion U) The managerial grid as a predictor of 6915. Kirchhoff, Bruce A. (U Nebraska, Omaha) A 
conflict resolution method and managerial effective- diagnostic tool for management by objectives. Personnel 
ness. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1976(Mar), Vol psychology, 1975(Aut), Vol 28(3), 351-364. —Reports 
211), 84-92. —Studied the relation between ratings of eiability and validity information for the Managerial 
leadership effectiveness and conflict resolution methods. Style Questionnaire (MSQ), а self-evaluation instrument 
using data from 129 nonmanagerial construction and designed to measure goal use in management functions. 
maini nane Employee Gneluding зоце foremen and Factor analysis of a 47-item instrument revealed that 10 
first-line supervisors) in a large midwestern manufactur- ор the 11 М5О items loaded at least .40 on the same 
ing firm; Нурошес, pasea unas R. R. Blake and J. 5. factor. Test-retest reliability for scores based on 9 of the 
Mouton's (1964) managerial pie tested and were wsQ items was -72 MSQ scores discriminated between 
not supported by the data. Results indicate that grid pe 5 Oreanizations that US ed goals КАД 
lacement was à poor predictor of either perceived managers ir P ‘A though not different before 
managerial effectiveness of conflict resolution method em аа bees ime UE trained in 
employed. The need for dures шш рк аа by objectives were significantly higher 12 


8 .— act. r 
uegested bert R, & Mouton, Jane S. When 20 after training, than scores for managers not given 
scholarship fails, research falters: A reply to Bernardin 2210106: (16 ref) —/. McKillip. Р | 

and Alvares. Administrative Science Quarterly, 6916. Ledvinka, James. (U Georgia Inst for Be ane 
1976(Mar), Vol 21(1), 93-94. —Argues that the assump- al Research) Technical implications of equal emp! oy- 
tions of H. J. Bernardin and K. M. Alvares's (see PA, Vol ment law for manpower planning. Personnel Psychology; 
55:Issue 7) study evaluating the use of the present 1975(Aut), Vol 28(3), 299-323. — Presents (a) measures 
authors managerial grid in assessing conflict resolution of the representativeness of organization Wor 


are invalid, thus rendering their conclusions meaningless. of affected class discrimination, and (b) numerical 
Although there are several aspects of the problem, the models of representative and implimentation affirmative 
discussion of these policies has 


primary one is self-deception. action policies. The 
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relevance for personnel managers and researchers 
concerned with employment inequality. —J, McKillip. 
6917. Lewin, David & Keith, John H. (Columbia U) 
Managerial responses to perceived labor shortages: The 
case of police. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 
1976(May), Vol 14(1), 65-92. — Challenges the popular 
claim that police labor Shortages existed in large 
American cities during the late 1960s and early 1970's. 
Empirical tests of a police salary determination model 
reveal that police managers and public officials possess 
only limited direct control over police wages. Hence, 
manipulation of police manpower utilization practices 
(and, more basically, labor supply to police departments) 
is the principal way of overcoming “labor shortages." In 
recent years, this has included substitution of clerical for 
Sworn personnel, elimination of non-job-related entry 
requirements, and expansion of auxiliary police forces. 
(49 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6918. Mauer, K. F, (Human Resources Lab, Chamber 
of Mines of South Africa, Johannesburg) The Likert 
Organizational Characteristics Scale in the South 
African gold mining context. Psychologia Africana, 
1976(Mar), Vol 16(2), 85-92. —Administered a 20-item 
Likert Organizational Characteristics Scale to 190 gold 
mine overseers and shift bosses who had to assess the 
"present situation" and indicate the "desired situation." 
The resultant factor structures did not agree with that 
postulated by Likert (1967), but they were meaningful. 
No differences were found between the 3 mines or jobs 
in ratings of the "desired situation." Small but statistical- 
ly significant differences were found for both jobs and 
mines on the "present situation." 

6919. Saiyadain, Mirza S. (Indian Inst of Manage- 
ment, Ahmedabad, India) Effect of subordinate's 
personality on supervisory style. Indian Journal o; 
Industrial Relations, 1975(Oct), Vol 2(2, 161-176. 
—Tested the hypothesis that supervisory behavior is a 
function of a subordinates's personality (a) in an 
experiment with 64 male graduate students in business 
administration who had scored in either the upper (HIF) 
or lower (LOF) quartile on the California F-Scale and (b) 
in a field study with 91 white collar workers and their 12 
supervisors, all of whom also completed the California F- 
Scale. Scores on this authoritarian Scale were manipulat- 
ed to see their effect on supervisory behavior. Though 
the HIF subordinates elicited more directive behavior in 
the experiment, the field Study results show that the 
supervisory behavior was perceived to be more suppor- 
tive by HIF subordinates. When Supervisors and 
subordinates were matched on authoritarian score, LOF 
subordinates elicited Supportive behavior from HIF 
supervisors while HIF subordinates elicited directive 
behavior from LOF supervisors. Field results show that 
HIF subordinates perceived their HIF supervisors 
significantly more supportive than LOF Supervisors. 
Results are interpreted within the framework of the 
concept of interpersonal reflex. (40 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


6920. Saunders, George B. & Stanton, John L.. 


(Syracuse U) Personality as influencing factor in 
decision making. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 241-257, —Conduct- 
ed an experiment with 85 management students; Ss were 
aspiring, upper division students, MBA candidates with 
business experience, and practicing managers and 
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attending courses. It was assumed that Personality 
characteristics of marketing decision makers provide a 
general orientation toward goal attainment, and an 
attempt was made to find unique patterns of personality 
traits which are associated with various performance 
styles. Simulated industries were set up, and teams of Ss 
were asked to play the role of group of marketing 
decision makers. Using canonical correlation analysis, 3 
separate performance styles were extracted from the data 
along with sets of personality traits. It appears that when 
both ш and evaluating marketing managers, 
concern should be placed on their psychological set since 
it plays a role in their process of goal attainment. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


affected both realms. Only intelligence seemed to appear 
in the personality area alone. The other factors were 
identified is Over Socialization, Expressive Anxiety, 
Conservative Idealism, Competitive Naivete, Extraver- 
sion, and Confrontive Suspicion. Authoritarianism and 
Equalitarian loaded in an Opposite direction on the 
Confrontive Suspicion factor. Fhe other roles were more 
complexly determined. — Journal abstract. 


Organizational Behavior & Job Satisfaction 


6922. Blankenship, Ralph L. (U Wisconsin, Platteville) 
Collective behavior їп organizational settings. Sociology 


tion are blocked, (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

‚6923. Butler, Suellen R. & Snizek, William E. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) The waitress-diner 
relationship: A multimethod approach to the study of 
subordinate influence, Sociology of Work & Occupations, 
1976(May), Vol 32), 209-222. — Literature in the area of 
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observation. of 172 diners. An alternate treatment 
(experimental-control) design was used. Findings sug- 
gest that the waitress employing а manipulative treat- 
ment style gains a measure of control over the occupa- 
tion's reward structure. — Journal abstract. 

6924. Cashman, James; Dansereau, Fred; Graen. 
George & Haga, William J. (U Illinois, Champaign) 
Organizational understructure and leadership: A longi- 
tudinal investigation of the managerial role-making 
process. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Apr), Vol 15(2), 278-296. — Examined the contrib- 
ution of interunit differentiation to the behavior of 
members during а year following a reorganization of 60 
interdependent managerial roles. The setting was the 
administrative pyramid atop à housing division within a 
large public university. Results of this investigation of 
the processes by which a formal organization is almost 
entirely transfused with new reporting relationships 
reveal the operation of organizational understructures. 
These understructures appear to differentiate not only 
the lowly organizational unit, but also they appear to 
differentiate elaborate hierarchies of vertical relation- 
ships. These understructures apparently mediate the 
downward flow of resources and responsibilities. The 
outcropping of these understructures are analyzed, and 
the results are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6925. Dubin, Robert; Champoux, Joseph E. & Porter, 
Lyman W. (U California Graduate School of Adminis- 
tration, Irvine) Central life interests and organizational 
commitment of blue-collar and clerical workers. Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 1975(Sep), Vol 20(3), 411-421. 
—Studied 1,014 blue-collar and clerical workers to 
determine how the centrality of an institution in the 
orientation of a person that individual’s 
commitment to the institution. Questionnaires were used 
to measure Ss' interest and organizational commitment 
and their perception of organizational attractiveness. Ss 
with a central life interest (CLI) in work had a high level 
of commitment to their work organization and a higher 
level of attraction to individual features 
organization than Ss with other CLI orientations. Ss wih 
a nonjob CLI had a low level of organizational 
commitment and were selectively attracted to features of 
their employing organization. Ss with flexible focus CLIs 
had no special level of organizational commitment апі 
showed the greatest variability in evaluating the attrac- 
tiveness of work features. Only the most general features 
of organizations Were strongly related to employees’ CLI 


6926. Franklin, Jerome L. (U Michigan Inst of Social 
four social-psychological 


ly, 1975(Sep). Vol 20(3), 422-433. — Examined a model 
describing causal relations among 4 social-psychological 
factors (organizational climate, managerial 
peer leadership, and group process) in organizational 
functioning. Data from 2 waves and from pairs of 
superior-subordinate groups were included to evaluate 
both the importance of lag time and the influence of 
conditions and practices in groups at related levels of 
hierarchy; approximately 30,000 individuals representing 
37 industrial sites served as Ss. With 1 notable exception 
indicating а lack of direct influence from supervisory 
behavior to the group process factor, the relations 
suggested by the theory received support from the data. 
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Specifically, the major links were from organizational 
climate to managerial leadership, from managerial 
leadership to peer leadership, and from peer leadership 
to group process. Analyses including 2 waves of data and 
data from related hierarchical groups did not alter the 
basic pattern. In fact, a hypothesis suggesting the 
efficacy of cross time prediction for the 4 factors was not 
supported. Instead, results indicate that the actual lag 

eriod for changes among these variables was less than 
the 13-mo average lag period between waves in this 
investigation. (16 ref) — Journal abstract. 

6927. Gavin, James F. & Maynard, William S. 
(Colorado State U) Perceptions of corporate social 
responsibility. Personnel Psychology, 1975(Aut), Vol 
28(3), 377-387. —Surveyed 417 female and 243 male 
employees of a medium-sized bank, using a 15-item 
Perceptions of C orporate Responsibilities Scale. Analysis 
of this scale revealed 2 factors: (a) Concern for 
Environment (CE), and (b) Equal Work Opportunity 
(EWO). Older male workers were more likely than other 
that the organizaton was concerned 
about the environment. Female workers Were less 
favorable than males in perceptions of equal work 
opportunity. Factors scores on СЕ and EWO dimensions 
were positively correlated with general job satisfaction, 
measured by the “Faces” Scale, and with the belief that 
work rewards Were related to job effectiveness. Factor 
scores showed negative correlations with the Porter Need 
Deficiency Scales. Guidelines for research on corporate 
social responsibility are discussed. (25 ref) —J. McKillip. 

6928. Inkson, Kerr & Simpson, David. (U Otago) The 
assembly-line and alienation: A participant-observer 
study in the meat-freezing industry. New Z 
Psychologist, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(2), 44-55. —Posits that 
assembly-line technology can create an alienating envi- 
ronment in which the worker feels powerless, has higher- 
order needs unfulfilled, and reacts in accordance with a 
frustration-aggression model. The meat-freezing indus- 
try in New Zealand exhibits many potentially alienating 
characteristics, particularly a paced, segmented work- 
flow. The alienation hypothesis and a number of theories 
of worker adaptation to psychological deprivation at 
work were examined by means of adaptation to 
psychological deprivation at work were examined by 
means of a participant-observer study 
meat inspectors in a freezing works. Results suggest that 
alienation was only moderate and that most workers had 
adapted by shaping their psychological living ‹ 
accord with the technology. A key factor facilitating this 
adaptation Was the supportive style of the supervisors. 
(29 ref) — Journal abstract. P 

6929. Jennings, Bruce p. (U Florida) Work motivation 
in a volunteer setting. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3018. 

H. Russell. (Wake Forest U, Babcock 
Graduate School of Management) А new conceptualiza- 
tion of source of organizational climate. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1976(Mar), Vol 21(1), 95-103. —Al- 
though not intended to assess organizational climate, the 
present study found 
perceptions of climate existed among 39 Ist- (more than 
3 yrs) and 2nd-generation (6 mo to 2 yrs) employees of a 
single-office, social science consulting firm. е study 
was originally designed to examine differences 1n 
perceived quality of the relationship between the 
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practices; organizationa] goals, incentives, and quality of 


of evaluations and decisions on Universalistic, organiza- 
tionally relevant criteria. From the literature on social 
comparison Processes, it is argued that particularistic 
Criteria, derived from social familiarity and social 
influence, Will be used more in decision making under 


{ d 4 social Sciences (economics, 
political Science, Sociology, and social Psychology) 
during the Period 1964-197]. It was found that average 


affected those allocations more. (63 ref) 
abstract. 


6932. Salvendy, Gabriel. (Purdue U School of Indus- 
trial Engineering) Effects ОЁ equitable ang inequitable 


compensation of the Operators, (French & German 


some empirical tests. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1976(Арг), Vol 15(2), 297-321. 270 
рарег (а) theoretically examines the Various definitions 
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and operationalizations of leader initiating structure and 
finds important differences in the extent to which the 


er, Randall S. (Cleveland State U) Partici- 
upervisor and subordinate authoritarian- 
ism: А path-goal theory reconciliation, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1976(Jun), Vol 21(2), 320-325, —At- 
tempted to reconcile Previous studies in which participa 


a- 
tion and job satisfaction of subordinates were sometimes 


support the research, Teconciling conflicting results 
Obtained in previous studies. (17 ref) Tournal abstract. 


differences are. Personnel Psychology, 1975(Aut), 
Vol 28(3), 365-375, —Studied the relationships of sex, 


Outcomes Were found for Organization level, age, or 
education, The relationship of these findings to previous 
work is discussed, (18 ref) —y. McKillip. 
36. Slater, Robert & Kingsley, Su. (U Wales Inst of 
di des 5 


n. Questionnaires Were mailed to all firms in Wales 


ia T EY 


22 


with over 50 employees and 656 were completed and 
returned (41% response rate). In 6 of 14 predictions, the 
age of the employer was found to best predict attitude 
toward older employees. Young ages and unfavorable 
attitudes toward older managers were associated, an 
older respondents (employers) tended to see older 
employees in à more favorable light. In addition, 
attitudes held by older employers were more likely to be 
“informed” attitudes—and hence more accurate and less 
stereotypic—than those held by younget employers and 
negative attitudes more likely to be stereotypic than 
positive attitudes. —Journal abstract. 

6937. Stone, Eugene F. (Purdue U) The moderating 
effect of work-related values on the job scope-job 
satisfaction relationship. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1976(Apr). Vol 15(2), 147-167. 


work-related values, job satisfaction, and several demo- 
graphic variables from 594 nonmanagerial workers. The 
relationship between satisfaction with the work itself 
(SWI) and job scope (JS) was examined for the study's 
total sample and for subsamples formed by grouping 
individuals on the basis of their scores on each of 6 work- 
related values measures and à Protestant ethic (PE) 
index involving these measures. It was hypothesized and 
found that the JS-SWI relationship was positive and 
significantly different from zero for the total sample and 
for each of the various subsamples formed by grouping 
on the PE index and its components. Contrary to one of 
{һе study's hypotheses, neither PE nor any of its 
components moderated the JS-SWI relationship. Results 
are discussed in terms of their implications for both 
theory and practice in the area of Job design. (56 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

6938. Wen-lung Chang. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Primary groups and punishment-based control in an 
organization: An exploratory study. Kansas Journal of 
Sociology, 1975(Spr), Vol 11(1), 29-40. —Tested the 
conventional theory that primary groups among the 
dissatisfied participants in an Organization tend to 
decrease the compliance of the participants. A study of 
58 draftees serving in a Nationalist Chinese Air Police 
company Was conducted, using questionnaires and 
interviews. It was found that primary groups among the 
dissatisfied actually increased compliance. Possible 
explanations of the conflicting findings are discussed. 


6939. Wenstøp, Fred. (Bedriftsekonomisk Inst, Oslo, 
Norway) Deductive verbal models of organizations. 
Man-Machine Studies, 
1976(Мау), Vol 8(3), 293-311. — Explores the idea that 
loosely defined simulation models of organizational 


behavior can yield more significant information than 
conventional precisely defined ones. Natural language is 
used which allows for the values of the variables to be 
linguistic rather than numerical, and for causal relations 
between the variables to be formulated verbally rather 
than mathematically. A generative grammar is presented 
which restricts the set of allowed linguistic values and 
relations in а verbal model specification. This makes it 
possible to formulate а semantical model based on fuzzy 
set theory of the words in the vocabulary. The semantical 
model can be used to calculate the dynamic behavior of 
verbal models making її possible to infer future behavior 
of a verbal model, given its linguistically stated initial 
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state. Linguistic values and relations Were written. 
directly on a terminal, using а syntax very close to that of 
natural language- The semantical model was then 
automatically activated and responded with the linguistic 
values of output variables. A simulation study is 
presented which shows that verbal models yield signifi- 
cant information based on general premises. This 
indicates that they may, under certain circumstances, be 
superior to corresponding, conventional simulation mod- 
els. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering 


6940. Askren, William B. et al. (US Air Force 
Advanced Systems Div, Wright-Patterson Base, OH) 
Feasibility of a computer simulation method for evalu- 
ating human effects on nuclear systems safety. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1976(May), No 76-18, 151 p. 
— Interviewed 120 US Air Force technicians working 
with the Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) system 
and, from the data, identified 13 human resource factors 
relevant to maintenance operations of nuclear systems. A 


job sequence network and maintenance task data were 


developed for the SRAM, and a 3-category taxonomic 
scheme was devised to describe the maintenance tasks. 
Five factors were selected for further analysis. Quantita- 
tive relationships were developed between each of the 
fctors (work motivation, work experience. psychological 
fatigue, written job instructions, and ambient tempera- 
ture) and the 2 maintenance task performance factors О 


he 30 equations, the SRAM 
maintenance network, and the SRAM task performance 
data were integrated with the SAINT (System. Analysis 
of Integrated Networds of Tasks) computer simulation 
technique to provide а deterministic-stochasuc model 
for predicting maintenance task ume and hazard values 
from varying input human resource conditions. Results, 
in general, show the feasibility of à computer analytic 
method for evaluating human effects on nuclear systems 
safety. (34 ref) — Journal abstract. ү 
6941. Biersner, Robert J. (US Naval Education & 
Training Support Command, Pensacola, FL) Motor an 
cognitive effects of cold water immersion under 
hyperbaric conditions. Human Factors, 1976(Jun), Vol 
18(3), 299-304. — Administered motor and cognitive 
tests to 4 27-42 yr old US Navy 
baseline conditions, in warm and cold s 


again in cold 


water at depth resulted in significant decrements 1n 
motor performance- None of these factors, 
consistently ог reliably impaired cognitive performance. 
Those cognitive impairments which were found coul! 

probably be accounted for by impaired motor perform- 
ance. The motor effects of prolonged exposure to col 

water at 183 m may be related to either severe heat debt 


or CO retention. Results indicate that presen 
cant motor impairments after entering cold water at any 
6942. Goodenough, Donald 


Service, Princeton, NJ) A review of individual differ- 
ences in field dependence as а factor in auto sal 
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s : eb), Vol 18(1), 53-62. —Examina- 
ES а. that field-dependent 
ойт have more accidents than field-independent 
drivers DUE much more research is needed to 
e h nature of the driver behaviors involved. 
Do * Корс are considered concerning how field- 
eI field-independent drivers may differ in 
depen se to developing emergencies and with respect to 
троа behaviors. Methodological problems involved 
ed cu these hypotheses are discussed. (17 ref) 
EU UU A A. (US Army Research Inst for the 
БЫУ ТА Social Sciences Field Unit, Ft Hood, TX) 
luation of the effect of sign brightness on the 

An res ding behavior of alcohol-impaired drivers. 
Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(1), 45-52. —Evaluat. 
ie ыр between highway sign brightness and 
ed EE impairment under night driving conditions in 14 
во : Sid paid males. Sign brightness was controlled 
25 d sign reflectivity and headlight brightness. 
Dem ee collected under controlled conditions with the 
nae tuall driving the vehicle. The dependent measure 
` ; the Сл reading distance. Three blood alcohol 
uc ntrations (BACs) were investigated—sober, 0.08, 
S 15%—with Ss participating under a different BAC 
m T Hus separate nights. Results confirm the 
on Siren that high reflectance signs Significantly 
рс sign-reading distance under night driving 
КЕПТЕ, and that alcohol-impaired drivers require 
significantly brighter signs. Increases in both sign 
dle tance and headlight brightness yielded significant 
Tene ments in sign-reading performance under all 3 
Е ditions. A significant interaction between the 
Hex vam and Headlight main effects indicates that 
Us hi her reflectance signs yielded a greater relative 
m derent in sign-reading performance under low- 
headlight than under high-headlight conditions. 
Wo oU edd Gavan. (U Illinois, Urbana-Champ- 
ae Field independence, intelligence, and target 
ME d n. Human Factors, 1976(Јип), Vol 18(3), 
d - Cites results obtained by other experimenters 
um have demonstrated positive relationships between 
m AAEN and field independence, and between 
ATB detection and intelligence. The present experiment 
БЕТ the generality of that earlier work. 75 US Army 
teste EE CU with normal vision were given the task of 
male pe stationary camouflaged mannequins in medi- 
освен. jungle. Their detection scores were correlated 
um ee on tests of field independence and 
with t oe (Hidden Patterns and Hidden Figures Tests), 
MAC to support earlier reported findings. —Journal 
соза пе & Berkhout, Jan. (National 
GM p pde Inst, Alexandria, VA) Detection 
Public in daylight of roof-mounted emergency vehicle 
distance in al of Safety Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 802), 
lights: аа distance threshold for visibility іп daylight 


50-5 5 4 flashing incandescent signal 
was de gas discharge tube arrays. The 
system uud found to be a function of the physical 
threshold of lamp housings and the flash pattern as 
construction ffective intensity. Certain combinations of 

as of WM glare, and complex flash patterns 


well 
internal refle 
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were found to reduce the overall distance threshold. 
—Journal abstract. 

6946. Paul, Helmut A. [Accident proneness of the 
elderly employee.] (Germ) Zeitschrift Sir Gerontologie, 
1975(J ul-Aug), Vol 8(4), 266—276. — Reviews data on the 
accident proneness of middle-aged gainfully employed 
persons. It is noted that official statistics lack uniformity. 
There is a considerable difference between traffic 
accidents and others; few middle-aged persons are 
involved in the former, whereas other types increase with 
age. Exposure risks examined chronologically and 
ecologically are available only infrequently. Death is a 
poor criterion for a diagnosis of risk. For men, sample 
Surveys report a relatively low incidence rate of common 
accidents for elderly employees, whereas 40-65 yr old 
women have relatively more accidents than younger 
females. These differences call for a more thorough 
examination of the living conditions of elderly employed 
women. Fractures increase with age, whereas the number 
of deep open wounds declines, There is a series of age- 
dependent factors causing accidents. It is concluded that 
the elderly employee does not, in general, experience 
more accidents (han the younger worker, 
situation is complicated. (26 ref) — English summary. 

6947. Seminara, Joseph L. (Lockheed Missiles & 


Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 18(1), 33-44, —Surveys 
Bulgarian ergonomics and reviews the historical develop- 
ment of this field, research activities, educational 
Programs, and the application of ergonomic principles 
within industry and the design institutes, Bulgarian 


Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues 


6948. Altman, Irwin. (U Utah) Environmental psy- 
chology and social psychology. Personality & Social 


environment and behavior can make salient (and 
perhaps call into question) certain assumptions implicit 
11 present day social psychology. (44 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6949. Holly, Brian Р. (Michigan State U) Urban life 

"5s and environment: The effects of location and 
residence On behavior in a time-space framework, 
дат Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 


6950. Krebs, Girard, (Ohio U) Technological and 
Social impact assessment of resource extraction: The 
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case of coal. Environment & Behavior, 1975(Sep), Vol 
7(3), 307-329, —Reports a sociological study in progress 
which compares community structures and functions 
and their relationship to the resiliency of communities in 
terms of the different effects of Strip mining vs deep 
mining methods of coal extraction. —S. T. Margulis, 

6951. Llewellyn, Lynn et al. (US Dept of the Interior, 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Washington, DC) The role of 
social impact assessment in highway planning. Environ- 
ment & Behavior, 1975(Sep), Vol 7(3), 285-306. —Evalu- 
ated the needs and capabilities of state highway 
departments to perform social impact assessments 
(SIAs), as required by: Federal regulations, based on 
interviews with officials in 9 state highway departments. 
Staffing for SIAs, the interpretation of the term "social," 
methods for SIA, problems encountered by staffers, and 
relations between state highway departments and the 
public are discussed, and problems resulting from the 
implementation of state action plans are noted. —5, T. 
Margulis. 

6952. Seaver, W. Burleigh & Patterson, Arthur H. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Decreasing fuel-oil consumption 


through feedback and social commendation. Journal of 


Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Sum), Vol 9(2), 147-152. 
—The energy crisis of the winter of 1973-1974 led to 
Severe shortages of fuel oil for home heating and a 
government request for voluntary conservation by the oil 
consumer. This experiment tested 2 methods of facilitat- 
ing fuel-oil conservation. 180 home fuel-oil consumers 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 experimental groups: 
feedback of information on rate of oil use, feedback plus 
commendation for reduced consumption, or a no-treat- 
ment control. The consumption rate for the feedback 
plus commendation group was significantly lower than 
that of either the informational feedback or the control 
group. The informational feedback group did not differ 
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from the control. Results Suggest that feedback alone 
may not result in oil conservation, but that feedback 
combined with commendation can produce socially 
significant savings. —Journal abstract, 

6953. Wapner, Seymour; Cohen, Saul B. & Kaplan, 
Bernard (Eds). (Clark U) Experiencing the environment. 
New York, NY: Plenum, 1976. Vii, 244 p. $15.95. 
—Explores theory, problem formulation, and methodol- 
Ору in the field of environmental psychology. Investiga- 
lors offer conceptual frameworks and empirical data 
intended to clarify the diverse ways in which individuals 
react to their environments. Topics covered include the 
application of the personality research paradigm in 
environmental psychology, dimensionalizing the envi- 
ronmental manifold, and behavioral effects of the 
physical environment. (14 p ref) 


Marketing & Advertising 


6954. Chidley, Jon. (ICI Paints, Slough, England) 
Catastrophe theory in consumer attitude studies. 
Journal of the Market Research Society, 1976(Apr), Vol 
18(2), 64-92. —Describes a pure mathematics approach 
to studying some aspects of consumer attitude theory. 
The method is designed to provide simple pictorial 
models and a vocabulary for describing the interactions 
between market factors. The mathematics gives the 
models stability and creates a framework for future 
quantification. 

6955. Gayler, Hugh J. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Consumer spatial behaviour and its 
relation to social class and family status in metropolitan 
Vancouver, Canada. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3601-3602. 
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Abducens Nerve 5499 Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- ^ Aesthetic Preferences 5214, 5789 

Ability Grouping 6694, 6827 tioning] Aetiology [er Etiology] 

Ability Level [See Ability] Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- Affection 5990, 6888 
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Ablation [See Lesions] Acute Psychosis [See Also Acute Schi- sion (Emotion), Involutional Depres- 


ters (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion 

Abortion (Spontaneous) [See Spontane- 
ous Abortion] 

Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 5796 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 


zophrenia] 6450 

Acute Schizophrenia 6183, 6184 
Adaptability (Personality) 5347, 6885 
Adaptation 6126 r 
Adaptation (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 


sion, Psychotic Depressive Reaction] 
6148 

Affective Psychosis [See Also Involution- 
al Depression, Manic ressive Psy- 
CUORE Psychotic Depressive Reaction] 
61 
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6728, 6755, 6758, 6759, 6763, 6767, 6768, 
6769, 6777, 6782, 6790, 6795, 6844, 6862 
Academic Achievement Prediction 6719, 
6761, 6837, 6840, 6858 

rae Aptitude 6718, 6769, 6795, 
Academic Environment [See Also Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, School Environment] 6746 
Academic Overachievement 6769, 6842 
Academic ization 5184, 6594, 
6623, 6784, 6788, 6793, 6803, 6893 
пое Underachievement 6704, 6769, 
6861 

Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance 

Accident Proneness 6946 

Accidents [See Also Industrial Acci- 
dents, Motor Traffic Accidents] 6058 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
brovascular Accidents] 


Adjudication 5936, 6030, 6036, 6196, 
6555, 6579 

Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 
5820, 5944, 6090, 6124, 6465, 6830 

Adler (Alfred) 6479, 6841 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 


Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 


Psychiatric Hospital Admission: 
diclo Criteria (Student) lee Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 5746, 5814, 
5895 
Adolescent Psychology 5746, 5751, 5814 
Adolescents 5166, 5245, 5277, 5300, 
5319, 5327, 5737, 5138, 5772, 5773, 5778, 
5788, 5796, 5810, 5815, 5816, 5818, 5823, 
5877, 5887, 5895, 5917, 5933, 5949, 5954, 
5956, 5960, 6019, 6021, 6098, 6109, 6131, 
6141, 6146, 6197, 6207, 6208, 6230, 6242, 
6243, 6276, 6291, 6330, 6343, 6365, 6390, 


Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Age Differences 5222, 5314, 5339, 5358, 
5371, 5376, 5384, 5391, 5616, 5654, 5740, 
5747, 5754, 5759, 5766, 5770, 5774, 5776, 
5780, 5782, 5783, 5788, 5789, 5795, 5797, 
5799, 5810, 5811, 5815, 5816, 5823, 5825, 
5827, 5831, 5837, 5904, 5908, 5933, 6064, 
6099, 6204, 6231, 6272, 6276, 6291, 6352, 
6381, 6590, 6691, 6697, 6812, 6874, 6878, 
6935, 6936 

5737, 5743, 5754, 5760, 5792, 5806, 
5837, 5856, 6097, 6123, 6151, 6165, 6246, 
6248, 6261, 6310, 6470, 6473, 6490, 6503, 
6505, 6514, 6529, 6535, 6537, 6540, 6547, 
6600, 6871, 6875, 6877, 6880, 6889, 6904, 
6907, 6936, 6946 
Agencies (Groups) [See Organizations] 
Aggressive Behavior [Sec Also Animal 
REUS Behavior, Arguments, Attack 
Behavior, Conflict, reat Postures, 
Violence, War] 5099, 5761, 5807, 5823, 


Accreditation (Education Personnel) 6415, 6420, 6494, 6523, 6730, 6776, 6834, 5980, 5989, 6013, 6027, 6028, 6031, 6034, 
6812 6879 6039, 6041, 6059, 6109, 6140, 6197, 6405, 
Acetylcholine 5595, 5641, 5674 Adopted Children 6331 6449 

Acetylcholinesterase 5680 Adoption (Child) 6121 Aggressiveness 6362 

Aches [See Pain] Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Also Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 
Achievement [See Also Academic  Corticosterone, Cortisone, Hydrocorti- ^ Aging] 

Achievement, Academic Overachieve- sone) 5524, 5678 uS Depression [See Depression 
ment, Academic Underachievement, Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Also  (Emotion)] 


College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 5340, 6052, 6821 

Achievement Measures 6684, 6702, 6843 


Norepinephrine] 6282 
Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 
Adrenergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Propranolol] 5694, 5700 


Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
havior] 

Agricultural Workers 5840, 5866 

Air Force Personnel 6903, 6909 

Aircraft Pilots 6899, 6902 


Achievement Motivation 5838, 5866, Adrenergic Drugs [See Amphetamine, 

6037, 6052, 6087, 6120, 6458, 6648, 6748, | Dextroamphetamine] Alanines [See Phenylalanine] 

6769, 6792 А in [See Corticotropin] Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 5954 

Achilles Tendon Reflex 5534 Adrenolytic Drugs pa Chlorpromazine] Alcohol Drinking Patterns [See Also 
Adult Education 68: Social Drinking] 5691, 5963, 6396, 6514 


Acids [See Adenosine, Amino Acids, 
Glutamic Acid, Lysergic Acid Diethy- 


Adultery [See Extramarital Intercourse] 


Alcohol Intoxication 6943 
Alcoholic Beverages 5691, 5709 


lamide,  Phenylafanine, Tryptophan, Adulthood [See Adults] е 

Tyrosine] Adults [See Also Aged, Middle Aged, ^ Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs 
Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- Young Adun 5243, 5268, 5288, 5739, Psychosis] 

tion] 5824, 5857, 5922, 6226, 6271, 6410,6415 Alcoholic Psychosis [See Korsakoffs Psy- 
ACTH (Hormone) [See Corticotropin] Adventitiously Handicapped 6280 chosis] 


Acting Out 6384, 6806 


Aerospace Personnel (See Aircraft Pilots] 


lics Anonymous 6567, 6568 
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Alcoholism [See Also Korsakoffs Psycho- 

sis] 5959, 6186, 6187, 6188, 6189, 6192, 

6193, 6195, 6198, 6202, 6205, 6209, 6210, 

6212, 6213, 6218, 6366, 6396, 6441, 6514, 

6516, 6568, 6572, 6574, 6599, 6628 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Proj ranolol, 

Tetrahydrocannabinol] 5577, 5648, 5649, 

5652, 5655, 5692 

Alexia [See Aphasia] 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 

Algorithms 5730, 6753 

Alienation 5076, 5916, 5975, 6186, 6188, 

6550, 6928 

Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 

Cocaine, Morphine, Physostigmine, Pi- 

locarpine, Reserpine, Sco} lamine] 

cub Disorders [See Also Hay Fever] 

6251 

Alpha Rhythm 5537, 5539, 5556, 5693, 

6094, 6158, 6249 

ене [See Also Letters (Alphabet)] 
64 

Altitude Effects 5271 

Altruism 5822, 6066 

Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 

biguity] 

Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 

For Ambiguity] 

Ambition [Sec Aspirations] 

Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 


` American Indians 6187, 6726 


Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 

Acid Diethylamide, Nialamide] 

Amine ОШ [See Monoamine Oxi- 

dases] 

Amines [See Also Amphetamine, Atro- 
ine, Catecholamines, Chlordiazepoxide, 
hlorpromazine, Cocaine, Dex- 

troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 

rine, Histamine, Imipramine, Mecamy- 
lamine, Methylphenidate, Norepineph- 
rine, Physostigmine, Scopolamine, Sero- 

tonin] 5590, 5659, 5669, 5704, 5713 

€ Ae fe Also Glutamic Acid, 

enylalanine, Tryptophan, Tyrosine’ 

540425520, 5695, 5106 R У 

Amnesia 5587, 6270 

Amphetamine 5484, 5658, 5677, 5687, 

5702, 5708, 5713 

Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 

mine] 

Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 

Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 


mine] 

Amphibia [See Frogs) 

Amputation [See pteciomyl 
Amygdaloid Body 5567, 556 

Anagram Problem Solving 5322, 5335, 


Aem 5291 

An 

Analgesic Drugs [See Atropine, Metha- 
done, Morphine, Scopolamine] 

Analysis of Variance 5195, 5207, 5209, 
5211 

Analytical Psychotherapy 6329, 6335. 
6363 

Ancestors [See Grandparents, Parents] 
Androgens [See Also ‘estosterone] 5639 
Anesthesia (Feeling) 5218, 5646 : 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 
Lidocaine, Pentobarbital] 5146, 5644 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 6031, 6059, 
6374, 6176 

Angst [See Anxiety 

Anguish [See Distress] 
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Animal ve Behavior [See Also 
Attack Behavior, Threat Postures] 5137, 
5423, 5431, 5434, 5437, 5441, 5444, 5446, 
5447, 5449, 5453, 5459, 5462, 5524, 5525, 
5568, 5571, 5593, 5616, 5639, 5657, 5698 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 

iso 


Animal ponen Rhythms [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 5431, 5596 
Animal Breedin: 5444 5445, 5453, 5462, 
5469, 5511, 5512, 5528, 5577, 5594, 5636, 
5678, 5690 
Animal Circadian Rh: 5435, 5440, 
2206 5508, 5516, 5517, 5518, 5523, 5527, 
55 
Animal Communication 5409, 5443, 5458 
Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Courtship Displays] 5425, 5434 
Animal Courtship Displays 5428 
Animal Division of Labor 5417 
Animal Dominance 5444 
Animal Drinking Behavior 5367, 5369, 
5568, 5577, 5591, 5618, 5680, 5689 
Animal Environments 5355, 5423, 5432, 
5436, 5442, 5454, 5462, 5519, 5527 
Animal Escape Behavior 5407, 5605 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
ressive Behavior, Animal Biological 
hythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Communication, Animal Court- 
ship Behavior, Animal Courtship Dis- 
px Animal Division of Labor, Ani- 
mal Dominance, Animal Drinking Be- 
havior, Animal Escape Behavior, Ani- 
mal Exploratory havior, Animal 
Feeding Behavior, Animal Innate Be- 
havior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Open Field 
Behavior, Animal Sex Differences, Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity, Animal Social 
Behavior, Animal Vocalizations, Attack 
Behavior, Imprinting, Nest AGE 
Territoriality, Threat Postures] 5353, 
5356, 5454 
Animal Exploratory Behavior 5588, 5637, 
5697 
Animal Feeding Behavior 5403, 5427, 
5435, 5450, 5454, 5519, 5568, 5576, 5607, 
5621, 5622, 5632, 5667 
Animal Innate Behavior 5429 
Animal Instinctive Behavior 5118, 5432, 
5438, 5439, 5452, 5571, 5589, 5616, 5621, 
5704 
Animal Maternal Behavior 5357, 5424, 
5426, 5435, 5439, 5443, 5452, 5460, 5516, 
5527, 5571, 5607, 5690 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity] 5433, 5440, 
5442, 5445, 5448, 5449, 5456, 5569, 5574, 
5621, 5650, 5679 
Animal Motivation 5356, 5362, 5366, 
5374, 5375, 5378, 5388, 5393, 5399, 5417, 
5421, 5695 
Animal Open Field Behavior 5354, 5355, 
5511, 5523, 5583, 5615, 5626, 5712 
Animal Sex Differences 5354, 5355, 
AUR 
Ani Sexual Receptivity 5448, 5569, 
5650, 5663 У 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Courtship Displays, Animal 
Division of Labor, Animal Dominance, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual Recep- 
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tivity, Attack Behavior, Threat Postures] 
5419, 5426, 5431, 5433, 5440, 5454, 5455, 
5458, 5459, 5462, 5616, 5712 

‘Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 


Шеш. Genetics] 

Animal Vocalizations 5436 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anonymity 5989 

Anorexigenic Drugs [See Appetite De- 
К ре 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Anthropology 5869 

egies! [See Also Cycloheximide] 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 


Blocking Drugs] 

Antichollnesterase Drugs [See Cholinest- 
erase Inhibitors] 

Ani tion (Serial Learning) [See Serial 
Anticipation (Learning)] 


Anticonvulsive See Also Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 
bral} 5643, 6436 

t 


дыш Drugs [See Also Imipra- 
ш шш cat Methy peni 
te, ialamide, ri romine 
5144, 5712, 6314, 6432, > «Д8 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 


Antiepileptic рр 5 Also Diphenyl- 
hydantoin] 6431, 6438 
Antihypertensive Drugs Re Chlorpro- 


mazine, Mecamylamine, Reserpine] 
Aan e ira (Se Also Chl 

ee Also Chlorpro- 
Se Nialamide, Reserpine, Terabe: 
nazine, Trifluoperazine] 5642, 5676, 5703 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Trifluoperazine] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Crime, 
Homicide, Juvenile pu Rape, 
Recidivism, Theft] 6024, 6043, 6207, 
6208, 6294, 6830 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] 
Ants 5430, 5447 
Anxiety [See Also Castration Anxiety] 
5177, 5338, 5537, 5549, 5980, 5994, 6004, 
6044, 6069, 6076, 6080, 6097, 6164, 6177, 
6193, 6298, 6320, 6326, 6356, 6386, 6395, 
6402, 6419, 6434, 6441, 6457, 6700, 6710, 
6723, 6758, 6877, 6886, 6913 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] S 
Apache сүй [See American Indians] 
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Aphasia S586 50907101 
пе 5368, 5586, 56: 
Hydrochlori 


ide [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Apoplexy [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 


Apparatus [See Also Electrodes, Shuttle 
Boxes, Stimulators (Ap ratus), Timers 
(Apparatus) 5113, 5115, 5118, 5138, 
5146, 5153, 6327, 6414, 6422 


Аррагеј 

Appetite [See Hunger] 

Appetite Depressing, Drug [See Also 
Amphetamine, xtroamphetamine] 


567 

Appetite Disorders [See Obesity] — . 
Applied Psychology [See Also 
Psychology, Consumer Psychology, Ed- 
ucational Psychology, оннар Ps 


dents] 


chology, School Psychology, Social Psy- 
chology] 5067, 5870, 6867 
Apprehension [See Anxiet ] 
Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Aptitude [See Ability] А 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures 
cord Examination] 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
y pnma LL 
Arguments 
Arithmetic [Sce Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel 6944 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrest (Law) [See Legal Arrest] 
Art [See Also Drawing] 6183, 6342 
Arteriosclerosis 6473 
Ai [See Ants, Beetles, Butterf- 
lies, Crabs, Crayfish, Drosophila, In- 
sects, Larvae 
tion ЧИМЕ [See Stuttering] 
Artificial Limbs [See Prostheses] 
Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 
Artists 5276, 5792 
Arts [See Architecture, Art, Autobiogra- 
phy, Drama, Drawing, Literature, Ми. 
sic, Musical Instruments} 
Artwork [See Art] 
Ashkenazim [ers Judaism] 
Asia 5866, 5891, 5938, 5945, 6081, 6863, 
6887, 6891 T un i 
rations [See Also Е ucational Aspi- 
e OU ational As; irations] 6095 
Assertiveness 0587, 6416, 6449, 6888 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 6009, 6038, 
6046, 6049, 6066 


Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations} 

Associations (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions] 

Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

Associative Processes [See Also Contex- 
tual Associations] 5249, 5282, 5307, 
5310, 5725 

Asthma 6343, 6359 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


[See Graduate Re- 


Ataractic [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Ataraxic [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Athletic Participation 6779 

Atmospheric Conditions 5435 

Atropine 5718 


Attack Behavior 5427, 5430, 5638 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment, 

Ханы Suicide 6199, 6455 
Attendance (School) [See School Attend- 
ance 

Жон (Institutions) 6584 

Attention [See Also Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Vigi- 
lance] 52, 3271, 5323, 5346, 53 , 
5392, 5486, 5558, 5631, 5777, 5788, 5987, 
6063, 6150, 6232, 6243, 6736, 6899 
Attention Span 6717 

Attitude Change 582], 5859. 5866, 5905, 
5967, 5969, 5973, 5979, 5982, 6016, 6018, 
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6043, 6051, 6063, 6401, 6423, 6588, 6590, 
6669, 6681, 6686, 6749 

Attitude Formation 5967, 5977, 6005, 
6726 

Attitude Measurement 5157, 5983 
Attitude Measures 5178, 5192, 5954, 
6103, 6545 

Attitude Similarity 6026, 6043, 6055, 
6056, 6337, 6669 

Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 5841, 
5910, 5933, 5934, 5962, 5983, 6001, 6048, 
6081, 6196, 6502, 6514, 6572, 6611, 6679, 
6894 


Attorneys 5955 

Attraction (Int 

sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 5797, 5825, 5828, 5831, 5909, 

5962, 5984, 6017, 6019, 6024, 6025, 6028, 

6033, 6035, 6038, 6045, 6048, 6054, 6058, 

6061, 6065, 6083, 6596 

Audiences 5338, 5966, 5982 

Audiometry 5245 

Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 

cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Communications Media [See 

Educational Audiovisual Aids, Motion 

Pictures, Television, Videotapes] 

Audiovisual Instruction 6731 

Audition [See Auditory Perception] 

Auditory Cortex 5609 

Auditory Discrimination [See Also Pitch 

Discrimination] 5242, 5327, 5630 

Auditory Evoked Potentials 5474, 5475, 

5486, 5487, 5490, 5560 

Auditory Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 


) [See Т. nterper- 


'easurement [See Audiometi ] 
Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Pitch Discrimination, 
Speech Perception] 5224, 5290, 5323, 
5/81, 6825 
Auditory Stimulation [See 
Auditory Feedback, 
(Frequency), i 
5141, 52M. 5241, , 1 » 5397, 
5425, 5428, 5472, 5498, 5532, 5539, 5541, 
5558, 5757, 6230 
Aurall, Handicapped [See Also Dea 
6275, $289, 6766 | i 
Australia 5194 
Authoritarianism 5975, 5976, 5992, 6101, 
6107, 6758, 6919, 6934 
Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 


Permissiveness] 

Authority 5175, 5968, 6642, 6649, 6776 

Autism [See Also Early Infantile Autism] 

6166, 6169, 6179 

Autistic Children 6113, 6174 

Aut 5069 

Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 

Autogenic Training 6263 
une Dj [See Immunolog. 


Automobile Saf See Hi, fe 
Autoregulation [See Homage) а 
Ашозоте [$ее Downs Syn- 


Aversive Stimul: 5335, 
5409, sash КУКЫ , 5366, 5395, 
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Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance 542] 

Avoidance Conditioning 5294, 5368, 
5376, 5387, 538 , 5389, 5390, 5396, 5404, 
5411, 5421, 5526, 5587, 5600, 5604, 5608, 


5684, 5689, 5712, 5716 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Divided 
Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion, Vi ilance] 5977, 5980, 6073, 6677 
Axons 5622 


Babies [See Infants} 

ind (Family) [See Family Back- 

round] 
terial Disorders [See Tu berculosis] 

Barbiturates [See Also Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital] 5578, 5641, 5643 
Bargaining 5129, 6008, 6067, 6668 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 

Ganglia [See Am daloid Body, 
Cadate Nucleus 35 i 
Basal 'eaders [See Readin Materials] 
Beetles 5461 8 


Behavior Change 5866, 6408 

Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol. 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Crime, Deception, Drug Abuse, 
Drug Addiction, Head Banging, Heroin 
Addiction, Homicide, Juvenile Delin- 
LEA Korsakoffs 

ecidivism, 
Theft] 6117, 6120, 6129, 6463 


tization M Token Economy Pro- 

Беш 5720, 6318, 

1, 6402, 6404, 640: , 6407, Л 

6412, 6414, es 6417, 6420, 6421, 6424, 
, 6814 


lor Problems 5895, 6115, 6146, 
6407, 6414, 6415, 6699, 6734, 6743, 6781, 
6795, 6806, 6818, 6827 

vior у [See Also Aversion 


[See Also Related Terms] 5088 
Behavioral Sciences (Se Social Sciences} 
езу metry [See Audiomet 
Belgium 6805 : pi 


Bias (Response) [See Response Bias 

Bibliography УП 5847, 5871, 59641 
iotherapy 671 

Binocular Vision 5162, 5468, 5491, 5582 

Bi [See Also Neurochemistry] 

5443, 5467, 5505, 5506, 5507, 5552, 6148, 


6160, 6163 

5147, 5535, 5539, 5 40, 
5546, о 5548, De 5556, 6158, 6395 
Biography [See Ашо lograph: ] 
Biologi (Animal) [: Animal 
Biological Rhythms] 


Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms: 

Biology [See Neurobiology} 

Birds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Ducks, 
p ке =з 5435, 5438, 5446, 5452, 

, 561 

Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 5889 
Birth Control [See Also Oral Со 
tives, Vasectomy] 5343, 5905, 5910, 6739 
Birth Order 581 

Birth Rites 5878 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Blacks [See Ne; roe) 

Blind 6253, 6258, 6272, 6280, 6309, 6561 
Blood [See Blood Plasma, Blood Serum] 
md Cells [See Erythrocytes, Leuco- 
cytes] 

lood Circulation 6263 

Blood Plasma [See Also Blood Serum] 
5144, 5509, 5526, 5552, 5581, 5615, 5665, 
5681, 5682, 6138, 6143, 6448, 6450, 6452 
Blood Platelets 6184 

Blood Pressure [See Also Systolic Pres- 
sure] 5708 

Heg Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
sion 

Blood Proteins 6651 

Blood Serum 6113, 6141 

Blue Collar Workers 6919, 6925, 6932 
Body Fluids [See Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum, Urine 

Body Image 6073, 6264, 6274 

Body Language 5719 

Body сета 5550, 5680 

Body Weight [See Also Obesity] 5522, 
5576, 5614, 5616, 5654, 6264, 6: 99, 6404 
Bone Marrow 5711 

Book 5063, 5064, 5065, 5066, 5069, 5087, 
5089, 5091, 5095, 5098, 5099, 5116, 5123, 
5126, 5148, 5154, 5165, 5199, 5213, 5224, 
5228, 5250, 5296, 5352, 5353, 5465, 5466, 
5533, 5719, 5723, 5741, 5744, 5745, 5746, 
5748, 5150, 5751, 5752, 5779, 5781, 5791, 
5798, 5803, 5809, 5814, 5820, 5833, 5835, 
5841, 5842, 5843, 5844, 5847, 5848, 5851, 
5852, 5865, 5870, 5871, 5880, 5884, 5885, 
5891, 5892, 5896, 5898, 5902, 5912, 5916, 
5940, 5947, 5953, 5959, 5986, 5995, 6006, 
6072, 6074, 6079, 6086, 6087, 6090, 6094, 
6114, 6117, 6125, 6129, 6149, 6170, 6222, 
6301, 6302, 6306, 6308, 6324, 6328, 6335, 
6342, 6351, 6360, 6368, 6372, 6376, 6391, 
6402, 6429, 6515, 6536, 6541, 6554, 6555, 
6626, 6635, 6637, 6640, 6644, 6645, 6649, 
6707, 6721, 6848, 6850, 6953 

Books 5720, 5815 ees 
Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 

Bourgeois [Sec Middle Class] 

Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] _ 
Brain [See Amy; daloid Body, Auditory 
Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, 
Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral 
Ventricles, Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamus, Limbic System, 
Medulla Oblongata, Mesencephalon, 
Motor Cortex, Parietal Lobe, Pons, 
Reticular Formation, Somatosensory 
Cortex, Superior Colliculus, Telence- 
halon, Temporal Lobe, ‘Thalamic Nuc- 
ei, Thalamus, Visual Cortex], 
раш Ablation [See веш paion Io 
Brain Damage [See Also Br d 
Hypothalamus а 6278, 6294 


Brain 5189, 6128, 6135, 6241, 
6252, 6275, 6287, 6290, 6293 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, Cerebral 
Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, Ence- 
hafitis, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Uam Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Korsakolfs Psychosis, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, Petit 
al ANS Senile Dementia] 5164, 
6260, 6281, 6283 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Hypothalamus 
Lesions] 5563, 5568, 5574, 5579, 5585, 
5586, 5588, 5604, 5606, 5607, 5608, 5609, 
5610, 5611, 5612, 5613, 5615, 5616, 5617, 
5618, 5619, 5620, 5621, 5622, 5623, 5624, 
5625, 5626, 5628, 5629, 5630, 5631, 5632, 
5681, 5682 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Neoplasms 6270 
Brain Stem [See Also Medulla Oblonga- 
ta, Pons, Reticular Formation] 5481, 
5488, 5563 
Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion] 
Brain Wei; 


5522, 5583 
Brazil 579; 


Breast Feeding 6080 

каса (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
їп 

Brief Psychotherapy 6340, 6363 
pum Perception 5237, 5238, 6943, 


6 

Brothers 6112 

Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 
Bulls [See Cattle] 

Burns 6111 

Bush Babies [See Lemurs] 

Business 5862 

Business And Industria! Personnel [Sec 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Personnel, Management Personnel, Sec- 
retarial Personnel] 5206, 5728, 6750, 
6866, 6871, 6873, 6906, 6911, 6912, 6918, 
6926, 6927, 6928, 6934, 6935 

Business Students 6836, 6920 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel 

Butterflies 535' 

Buying [Sce Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education], 
сара Psychological Inventory 5172, 
Calories 5632 

Camping 6463 

Canada 5873, 6070, 6204, 6467, 6483, 
6484, 6560, 6634 

Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes] 

Carbohydrates [See Glucose, Sugars] 


Carbon Monoxide 5688 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders} 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Electrocardiography] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Ar- 


teriosclerosis, Cerebrovascular Асс- 
dents, Cerebrovascular Disorders, Heart 
Disorders, Hemorrhage, Hypertension, 


iv 
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Je Myocardial Infarctions] 6245, 
Cardiovascular System (See Myocardi- 


um] 

Career tions [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Career [See Occupational 
Choice} 


ber Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions, 

Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Careers [See Occupations} 

Cartoons (Humor) 5341 

Case History [See Patient History] 

Case Ri 5826, 6139, 6175, 6238, 
6254, 6270, 6273, 6281, 6282, 6284, 6297, 
6312, 6332, 6343, 6393, 6399, 6403, 6409, 
6410, 6412, 6440, 6447, 6457, 6461, 6490, 


6520, 6547 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

Caste System 5859 

Castration [See Also Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy] 5971 
Castration jety 6154 

Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


Wp 

tonic Schizophrenia 6312 
Catecholamines [Sce Also Dopamine, 
Ej DUM orepinephrine] 5581, 
5660, 5673 


tive mes] 
Cats 5162, 5376, 5403, 5470, 5474, 5475, 
5491, 5499, 5501, $503, 5517, 5529, 5570, 
5573, 5579, 5582, 5583, 5596, 5609, 5658 
Cattle 5118, 5440, 5454 
Caucasians 5184, 5790, 5794, 5848, 5857, 
5952, 5998, 6200, 6535, 6686, 6726, 6762, 
6768, 6787, 6799, 6838, 6897, 6898, 6900 
Cauda ina [See Spinal Nerves 
Caudate Nucleus 5612, 5617, 568 
Cells (Biology) [See Axons, Chromo- 
somes, Erythrocytes, Leucocytes, Neu- 
rons, Sensory Neurons] 
Central America 6905 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
gdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain 
iem, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebellum, 
Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, 
ЖЕЕ СТАН FIM Lobe, бег 
lies ialamus), Hippocampus, - 
thalamus, Limbic System, Medu a 
blongata, Mesencephalon, Motor Cor- 
tex, Parietal Lobe, Pons, Reticular For- 
mation, Somatosensory Cortex, Spinal 
Cord, Superior Colliculus, Telencephal- 
on, Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 5676, 5758, 


6443 

Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Disorders, Brain Lesions, Brain Neo- 
plasms, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebrovascular 
accom ES En y, Epi- 
leptic Seizures, rocephaly, Hypotha- 
emus Lesions, ОАО Ps chosis. 
Organic Brain 5, ndromes, Parkinsons 
Disease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Senile 
Dementia] 6271 E) 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Com] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum 


[See Classification (Cogni- 


Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 5386, 5520 
Cerebral Aqueduct [See Cerebral Ventri- 
cles 
сы Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Caudate ucle- 
us, Cerebral pond Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Motor 
Cortex, Parietal Lobe, Somatosensoi 
Cortex, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
5386, 5480, 5481, 5503, 5570, 5615, 5628, 
5630, 5635, 5644, 5685 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 5484, 5489, 5510, 5535, 
5631, 6241, 6260 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy 6287 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Ventricles 5635 
rebrovascular Accidents 6246 
Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
Cerebrovascular Accidents] 6283 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 
romazine] 
ervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Cervix 5565 
Chains (Markov) [See Markov Chains] 
E (Fortune) [See Also Probability] 
5251 


Character [See Personalit ] 

er Development [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 

er Traits [See Personalit Traits] 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 5566, 5572, 
5641, 5644, 5646, 5651, 5659, 5694 
Chemical Elements [See Cobalt, Lithium, 
Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
doni Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chickens 5402, 5423, 5450, 5574, 5637 
Child Day Care 5812 
Child Discipline [See Also Parental 
Fermissivenéss] 5765, 5822, 5829, 5908, 
5923 


Child Guidance Clinics 6364 

Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] 

Child Psychiatry 631 5, 6602 

Child Psychology 5067, 6735 

Child Psychotherapy [See Play Therapy] 
Childbirth [See Birth] 

Childhood [See Children] 

Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 5168, 
5748, 5750, 5809 

Childhood Play Development 5741, 5812 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism] 6173 SIS EI 
Childhood Schizophrenia 61 à 
Childrearing Attitudes 5891, 5892 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
Disci fines Parental Permissiveness, Toi- 
let raining] 5192, 5426, 5765, 5829, 
5878, 5895, 5909 

Children [See Also Infants, Preschool 
Age Children, School Age Children} 
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5245, 5780, 5802, 5807, 5813, 5815, 5820, 

5896, 6113, 6115, 6220, 6221, 6229, 6271, 

6287, 6309, 6324, 6394, 6407, 6482, 6500, 

6501, 6502, 6510, 6527, 6557, 6647, 6819 
i 5409 


Chlordiazepoxide 5137, 5643, 5658, 6434 
mazine 5502, 5634, 5656, 5672, 
5705, 5706, 6450 
Choice Behavior 5319, 5336, 5370, 5804, 
5997, 6021, 6748 
Choline 5595 
Choline Chloride [See Choline] 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Scopolamine] 5641 
Cholinergic rugs [See Physostigmine, 
Pilocarpine] 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Also Phy- 
Sostigmine] 5680 
holinomimetic Drugs [See Also Acetyl- 
choline, Physostigmine, Pilocarpine] 
5653 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
id Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
ChisCanity [See Also Protestantism] 
910 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Dele- 
tion (Chromosome), Downs Syndrome, 
Translocation (Chromosome), Trisomy 
21]6297 
Chromosomes 5525 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia] 6156 
Chronic Schizophrenia 6156, 6171, 6184, 
6442, 6456 
d Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 
in 


Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rh thms] 

ча lood) [See Blood Circula- 
tion 

Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Circumcision [See Birth Rites, Surgery] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Rights Movement 5876, 5937 

Min Servants [See Government Person- 
пе! 

Class Attitudes [See Socioeconomic 
Class Attitudes] 

Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Su Pression, Uncondi- 
tioned Responses, Unvonditienes Stim- 
ulus] 5281, 5294, 5361, 5368, 5410, 5473, 
20. 5545, 5580, 5584, 5977, 6194, 6230, 


Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T: pologies] 
Classificat (Psy Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Ts logies] 
Classificat (Рзусһофарту Ргос) [$ее 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification (Cognitive Process) 52 
5283, 5261, 3266, 5270, 5271, E 5287. 
, 5313, 5314, 5317, 5774 ; 
6740, 6757, 6811 н 
Classification (Psychiatric Process 
Eychodiaenosis] PIS 
assification Systems [See Taxonomi 
eom yer г, 6430, 6758] 
» 6774, 6775, 6791, 6792, 1 
6818, 6844, 6862 E NM, 
Classroo; 


m Behavior Modification 
6687, 6699, 6704, 6717, 6722, 6727, $29. 


v 


6732, 6734, 6736, 6743, 6781, 6783, 6791, 
6798, 6806 

Classroom Discipline 6791, 6806 
Classroom Environment 6673, 6758, 6835 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Clergy [See Also Ministers (Religion)] 
6046 


Clerical Personnel 6584, 6905, 6925 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
Client Characteristics 6341 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients 6344, 6525 
Climacteric Depression [See Involutional 
Depression] 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Climax (Sexual) [See Or, asm] 
Clinical Judgment (Mi Diagnosis) [See 
Маз Diagnosis] es 

inical J nt (Not Di: ) 6313 
Clinical Dos (Psychodisgnosi) [See 
Peychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor Education, Psychiatric Train- 
ing, Ps chotherapy ET 6582, 6629 
CI SE Psychology 6279, 6629 
Clinicians 6595, 6596 
Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 

idine 5673 
Clothing Fashions 6040, 6070 
Cloze Testing 6771, 6828 
Clubs (Social Organizations) 5865 
Cluster Analysis 5192, 5208, 5212 
We [See Cluster Analysis] 
fecting Drugs [See Am heta- 

mine, Chlorpromazine, lonidine" CNS 
Stimulating gs, Dextroamphetamine, 
eee Methylphenidate, Scopola- 
mine} 


CNS Depressant Di [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Halo eridol, Scopolamin] » 
CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 


phetamine, Clonidine, Dex- 
Scoqmphetamine, Methylphenidate] 
5699, 6574 


cnt Se Teachers] 
tion Formation 5129, 6007, 6008 
Cobalt 5566 
Cocaine 5677, 5699 
5474, 5475 
Coeds [See College Students] 
Cognition 5265 
tive Ability 6189, 6435, 6436, 6573, 
6695, 6731 
Cognitive Complexity 6066, 6101 
tive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, ерш Develo ment] 5325, 
» 2756, 5766, 5772, 5773, 5775, 
2776, 5778, 5779, 5780, 5782, 5783, 5798, 
5803, 5805, 6280, 6291. 6772 
Cognitive Discrimination 5256, 5324 
tive Dissonance 532], 5761, 5821, 
5982, 6018, 6039 
itive Mediation 5286, 5332, 5804, 
5973, 6013, 6220, 6221, 6762 
Cognitive [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
scrimination, Cognitive Me lation, 
Concept Formation, Contextual Associ- 


fr 


ations, Decision Making, Divergent 
Tunang Group Problem Solving, In- 
ductive Deductive Reasoning, Inference, 
Logical Thinking, Management Deci- 
sion Making, Problem So! ving, Reason- 
ing, Thinking] 5105, 5255, 5258, 5260, 
5263, 5271, 5276, 5284, 5289, 5297, 5331, 
5341, 5500, 5535, 5536, 5550, 5691, 5770, 
5784, 5800, 5877, 6076, 6149, 6236, 6295, 
6770, 6941 

Cognitive Style [See Also Со; 
Complexity] 5789, 5808, 6146, 673 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Cold Effects 5519, 5587, 6941 
Collaboration [See Соо, eration] 
Collective Behavior 58: 77, 6002, 6922 

Coll Academic Achievement 6585, 
6594, 6684, 6718, 6723, 6731, 6735, 6738, 
6752, 6766, 6788, 6817, 6852, 6903 
College Environment 6803 

College Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion] 

College Students [See Also Community 
College Students, Graduate Students, 
Medical Students] 5151. 5160, 5171, 
5184, 5214, 5864, 5906, 5909, 5930, 5943, 
5958, 6070, 6081, 6105, 6107, 6430, 6638, 
6648, 6651, 6681, 6716, 6718, 6723, 6728, 
6731, 6735, 6739, 6749, 6152, 6784, 6788, 
6789, 6796, 6797, 6803, 6817, 6836, 6852, 
6859, 6861, 6883 

College Teachers 6655, 6657, 6665, 6667, 
6668, 6670, 6672, 6789, 6894 

Colleges 6682 

Color [See Also Hue] 5084, 5214, 5231, 
5252, 5446, 6292 

Color Perception 5084, 5222, 5231, 5768, 
5788, 6288 

Coma 6249, 6257 

Commerce [See Business] 

Commitment (Psychiatric) 6619 
Communes 5907 

Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communication Skills 5797, 5811, 6420 
Communications Media [See Books, Ed- 
ucational Audiovisual Aids, Motion 
Pictures, Printed Communications Me- 
dia, Television, Videotapes] 

Communism 5851, 5868 

Also Communes, 


itive 


‚ 6467 
Community Attitudes 6505, 6511 
Community College Students, 5958 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housing] 


6505, 6558, 6563, 6572 
eni 


Community Mental Health 6467, 6478, 
6482, 6490, 6507 


Community Mental Health Centers 6486, 
6487, 6491, 6495, 6496, 6497, 6503, 6504, 
6509, 6512, 6587, 6922 oF 
Community Mental Health Training 
6504, 6512, 6613 
Community Services [See Also Commu- 
nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Hot Line Services, Public 
Health Services] 6325, 6469, 6478, 6481, 
oS) 6485, 6489, 6492, 6506, 6508, 6513, 
82 
Community Welfare Services 6478, 6538 
Comparative Psychology 5383, 5426 
Compensatory Education 6817 
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Competition 5444, 5966, 5972, 5997, 
6001, 6011, 6014 

Complex (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 
plex] 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 
Complexity 
Complexity] 
Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


ty] 

Compliance 5966, 5981, 6009, 6053, 6938 

Comprehension [See Also Listening 

Comprehension, Reading Comprehen- 

sion, Sentence Compre! enin]. 5261, 

5797 

Compressed Speech 5302 

Compulsive Neurosis [See Obsessive 

Compulsive Neurosis] 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
uter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 
imulation] 5105, 5106, 5109, 5114, 5117, 

5125, 5127, 5128, 5129, 5134, 5140, 5141, 

5142, 5145, 5147, 5158, 5240, 5732, 5733, 

5734, 5735, 5736, 6593, 6604, 6855 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis 5112, 51 19, 

5124, 5130 

Computer Programing Languages 5107, 

5114, 5127, 5129, 5139 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 

ware] 

Computer Simulation 5150, 5273, 6940 

Computer Software 5122, 5141, 5209, 

5213 

Computers [See Digital Computers] 

Concept (Self) [See Self C 

Concept Formation 5096, 5321, 5766, 

5783, 5793, 5831 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 

Shift Learning] 5197, 5275, 5304, 5321, 

5536 

Concepts 5730 

Conceptual Imagery 6268 

Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 

tion] 

ешю Emotional Responses 5319, 
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Conditioned Reflex 

Responses] 

Conditioned Responses [See Also Condi- 

tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 

tioned Suppression] 5294, 5364, 5372, 

5384, 5389, 5406 

Conditioned Stimulus 5653, 5714, 6230 

Conditioned Suppression 5394, 5397, 

5401, 5598 

Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 

ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 

ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Con itioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression. Escape 

Conditioning, Eyelid ‘onditioning, Op- 

erant Conditioning, Unconditioned Re- 

pones, Unconditioned Stimulus] 5280, 

Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 

ance Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 

Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 

ditioning] 

Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 

tioning] 

Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 

Conditioning} 

там (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 

ing] 


[See Conditioned 


Confidence Limits (Statistics) 5196 
Conflict [See Also Arguments, Violence, 
War] 5421, 5923, 6642 

Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) 6021, 6024, 


6060 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion. 
es ital Disorders [See Hermaphrodi- 
tism] 

nitally Handicapped 6280 
Conjoint Therapy 6365, 6371, 6373 


Consciousness 
um, Hypnosis, Narcolepsy, Sleep Disor- 
ders, Suggestibility] 

Consciousness States [See Also Atten- 
tion, Awareness, Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Vigi- 
lance, W: efulness] 5072, 5100, 5352, 
5875, 6195, 6241 

Conservation (Concept) 5256, 5193, 5831, 


Consistency (Measurement) 5190 


Consultation (Professional) [$ее Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Attitudes 6952, 6954 

nsumer Behavior 6952, 6954, 6955 
Consumer Psychology 6954 
Contextual Associations 5290 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Token Economy Programs] 6390, 6823, 
6829 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 
Continuous Reinforcement {See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 


Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Devices [See Oral Contra- 
ceptives] : 
Contraceptive Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol 

coll pation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 

Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] Е 

Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 


trol 

соата Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

Conversation 5993, 5998, 6015, 6420 _ 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 

Conversion Neurosis 6177 г 
Conviction (Criminal) [See Criminal 
Conviction] 

Convulsions 5515, 5567, 5594, 5681, 


5682, 5699, 6292, 6431 
ion 599 


Cooper Qn 1, 5997, 6008, 6011, 
6012, 6040, 6776 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 


dination] 
ing Behavior 5553, 5979, 6004, 6331, 
6463, 6525 4 К 

Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 


Behavior] C 
Disorders [See Cardiovascular 


Disorders] i 
Quadrigemina [See Superior 
Colliculus| | 

cct | Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 6390, 6411, 6475, 6566, 6812 


Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
сооп] [Scc Audi Б | 
Cortex (Audi ее Auditory Cortex 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Somatosensory) [See Somatosen- 
sory Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 5497, 5758 
Corticosteroids [See Corticosterone, Cor- 
tisone, Hydrocortisone] 
Corticosterone 5509, 5512, 5526, 5581, 
5615, 5665, 5678 
Corticotropin 5662, 5664, 5665, 5675 
Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 
Cortisone 6449 
Costs And Cost Analysis 5119, 5206, 
6492, 6604, 6620, 6630, 6873 
Counselees [See Clients] 
Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
in 
NOE [See Also Related Terms] 
6301, 6517, 6580. 
Counselor Attitudes 6590, 6595, 6679 
Counselor eristics 6338, 6339, 
6352, 6354, 6614, 6617, 6623, 6658 
or Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Counselor Education 6369, 6580, 6586, 
6614, 6617, 6623 
Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor Role 6617 
Counselor Trainees 6580, 6595, 6614 
Counselors [See Also School Counselors] 
6344, 6406 
Countertransference 6357, 6384 
Countries 6478 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Ani mal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
станар (Human) [See Human Court- 
shi 
Courtship Displays (Animal) [See Animal 
Courtship Displa s] 
Cows [See Cattle. 
Crabs 5444 
Cranial Nerves [See Abducens Nerve] 
Crayfish 5443 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity 5255, 5348, 5350, 5853, 5985, 
6086, 6091, 6594, 6792, 6853 
Creativity Measurement 6853 
Credibility 6025, 6669 
Crime [See Also Homicide, Каре Theft] 
5837, 5855, 5856, 5861, 5933, 6190, 6201, 
6202, 6203, 6206, 6211, 6216, 6294, 6564 
Criminal Conviction 6211, 6573, 6579 
Criminal Law 5933, 6216, 6555 
Criminals [See Also Female Criminals] 
6200, 6201, 6319, 6553, 6566, 6579 
Crippled [See Physicall Handica; а] 
Crisis (Reaction? To) "See БЕ A 
tions] 
Crisis Intervention 6331, 6358, 6498, 
6513 


Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 
Hot Line Services] 6929 

Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 

Cross Cultural Differences 5771, 5787, 
870, 5884, 5886, 5888, 5960, 6081, 6242, 
879, 6887, 6905 

"rowding [See Overpopulation] 
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Crustacea [See Crabs, Crayfish] 

Cues 5248, 5306, 5311, 5313, 5332, 5767, 
6054, 6231, 6354 

Cultism 5875 

Culture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture {anit opological] 5850, 5869, 
5872, 5874, 5878, 587 , 5883, 6512 
Culture Change 6325 

Curriculum [See Also Com 'nsato; 
Education, Driver Education, Dus Ed- 
ucation, Foreign Language Education, 
Health Education, Language Arts Edu- 
cation, Mathematics Education, Music 
Education, Readin, Education, Science 
Education, Sex Е, ucation, Vocational 
Education] 6602, 6646, 6657, 6694, 6706, 
6708, 6720, 6721, 6726, 6730, 6735, 6745, 
6747, 6817 

Опан: Development 6705, 6709, 
6853 

Cutaneous Sense [See Tactual Percep- 
tion] 

Cybernetics 5466 
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hild Relations, Marital Conflict, Mari- 
tal Relations, Mother Child Relations, 
Parent Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes, Parental Permissiveness, Parental 
Role] 5131, 5819, 5882, 5889, 5890, 5898, 
5900, 5905, 5906, 5914, 5916, 5922, 5925, 
6145, 6172, 6307, 6316, 6367, 6370, 6377, 
6527, 6632, 6761, 6780 
Family Size 5786, 5921, 6874, 6878 
Кашу Socioeconomic Level 5786, 5896, 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Ma- 
triarchy, Mother Absence, Parental Ab- 
sence, Polya , Schizophrenogenic 
Family] 5819, 5900, 5903, 5914, 6367, 
6892, 6955 
Family Therapy 6310, 6343, 6358, 6365, 
6367, 6369, 6370, 6371, 6372, 6373, 6378 
Family [See Also Related Terms] 5912 
Farmers [See Agricultural Workers] 
Father Absence 5826 
Father Child Relations 5878, 5906, 5985 
Fathers 5929 
Fatigue 5550, 6164 
Fear 5549, 5837, 5856, 5890, 5946, 5979, 
6004, 6031 
a ee [See Mental Retarda- 
tion! 
Feedback [See Also Biofeedback, De- 
Hed Auditory Feedback] 5328, 5335, 
5396, 5722, 5972, 6609, 6652, 6782, 6796, 
6861, 6910, 6952 


[See Working 


Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] 

Feeding Practices [See Breast Feeding] 
Feelings [See Emotions] 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 5453, 5488, 5562 

Female Criminals 6562 

Female Delinquents 6197, 6736 

Female Genitalia [See Cervix, Vagina] 
Female Orgasm 6381 

Females (Human) [See Human Females] 
Femininity 6073, 6378 

Femoral Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Fertilization 5343 

Fetus 5468, 5562 

Fever (Hay) [See Hay Fever] 

Fiction [See Literature] 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Open Field Behavior] 

Field Dependence 5259, 5780, 5827, 
6077, 6942, 6944 

Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 


Figure Ground Discrimination 5167, 
5222, 6826 
Filtered Speech 5245 


Financial Assistance (Educational) [See 
Educational Financial Assistance] 
Fingers (Anatomy) 6267 
Finland 5960 
Fishes [See Also Salmon] 5427, 5431, 
5442 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement 5367, 5374, 
5378, 5400, 5413, 5686 
Died Ratio Reinforcement 5363, 6128, 
641 
Flexibility (Personality) [See Adaptabili- 
D (Personality)] 

light Simulation 6902 
Fluency [See Verbal Fluency] 
Folklore [See Myths] 
Folktales [See Myths] 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followuj 
Followup Studies 5682, 5859, 5937, 6112, 
6133, 6165, 6168, 6175, 6226, 6294, 6830, 


6856 
Food ivation 5365, 5369, 5375, 5583, 
5614, 5977, 6418 


Food Intake 5362, 5519, 5527, 5583, 
5632, 5658, 5677, 6651 

Food Preferences 6651 

Foreign Language Education 6863 
Forensic Psychiatry 6201 

Forgetting 5295, 5320, 5325, 5370, 6239 
Form And Shape Perception 5167, 5227, 
5777, 5788, 6253 

Form Classes (Language) [See Nouns] 
Form Perception [See Form And Shape 


Perception 

FORTRAN [See Computer Programing 

Languages] 

Foster Children 6331 

Foster Parents 6524 

Fowl [See Birds] 

France 6649 

Free Recall 5284, 5285, 5287, 5290, 5291, 

5331, 5774 

Frequency (Response) [See Response 

Frequency] : 

Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
uency] 

Freud (Sigmund) 5078, 5094, 6333 

Freudian Psychoanalytic School 5077, 

5090 


Friendship 5288, 5922, 5992, 6164 


Hu 5404 

rontal Si 

5629 Lobe [See Also Motor Cortex] 
Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 

Frustration 5303, 5362, 6700 

Fulfillment (See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin Response 5215, 5549, 
6185, 6460 
Gambling 5974 
Games [See Also Prisoners Dilemma 
Game, Simulation Games] 5741, 5997, 
6008, 6748 
Ganglia 5575, 5605 
Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Mecamy- 
lamine] 
Gangs (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Gangs] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Also 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers, Vomiting} 5614 
Gastrointestinal System [See Live] 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers 5597 
Gastropods [See Mollusca] 
Genera! Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hos itals] 
General Practitioners [See Also Family 
Physicians] 6462 
Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Generation Gap 590 
Genetic Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Deletion (Chromosome), 
Downs Syndrome, Phenylketonuria, Sex 
Linked Hereditary Disorders, Transloca- 
tion (Chromosome), Trisomy 2!] 
Genetic Dominance 5530 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 5179, 
5444, 5445, 5462, 5463, 5465, 5469, 5511, 
5512, 5514, 5522, 5525, 5528, 5530, 5577, 
5594, 5636, 5678, 5794, 6121, 6144, 6148, 
6205, 6229, 6277 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) 5470, 5499 
Genital Disorders [See Gynecological 
Disorders, Hermaphroditism, Infertility, 
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Gerontology 5067, 5752, 6309, 6503 
Gestalt Therapy 6092, 6328, 6333, 6348 
Gestation [See Pregnancy] 
Ghettoes 5860 
Gifted 6091 
Glucose 5223 
Glutamic Acid 5479 
Goals 5340, 6920 
Gonadotropic Hormones [See Prolactin] 
Government 5934, 6604, 6620, 6630 
Government Agencies 5082 
Government Bureaucracy [See Govern- 


Government Personnel [See Also Air 
Force Personnel, Army Personnel, Ma- 
rine Personnel, Military Personnel, Navy 
Personnel, Police Personnel] 5934, 6894 

t Policy Making [See Also 
Drug Laws, Laws, Legislative Processes] 
pri 5859, 5935, 5938, 6482, 6500, 6501, 


6502, 6510, 6647 
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Government Pr: [See Also Project 

Head Start, Upward Bound, Welfare 

Services (Government)] 5082 

Gradepoint Average 

Achievement] 

Grading (Educational) 6660 

Graduate Education [See Graduate Psy- 

chology Education, Medical Education, 

Psychiatric Training] 

Graduate Psychology Education 6608. 

6624, 6634, 6105 

Graduate Record Examination 6684 

Graduate Students 5955 

Grammar [See Also Nouns, Sentence 

Structure, Syntax] 5251, 5802 

Grammar Schools [See Elementary 

Schools] 

Grandchildren 6205 

Grandparents 6205 

Graphology [See Handwriting] 

Great Britain 6554, 6610 

Grief 5850 

Ground Transportation 6951 

Group Behavior {See Collective Behav- 

ior] 

Group Cohesion 6004, 6388 

Group ling 6364, 6515, 6518, 

6526, 6710, 6859, 6862 

Group Discussion 6010, 6093, 6359, 6361, 

6430 

Group Dynamics [See Also Group Cohe- 

sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 

pation, Group Performance, Group Size, 

Group Structure, Intergrou| Dynamics] 

5974, 5976, 5978, 6004, 600: ‚ 6007, 6008, 

6043, 6388, 6407, 6646, 6926 

Group Instruction 6016 

Group Participation 6361, 6386, 6387, 

6389, 6430, 6529, 6704 

Group Performance 5991, 5994, 601 15 

6646, 6783 

Group Problem Solving 6276 

Group Psychotherapy [See Also Thera- 
eutic Community] 6330, 6335, 6343, 

6355, 6357, 6363, 6366, 6368, 6373, 6379, 

6380, 6381, 6382, 6384, 6568 

Group Size 5423, 6011, 6030, 6060 

Group Structure 6646, 6913 

Group Testing 6863 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


Academic 


pyl 

due (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
Groups (Organizations) [See Organiza- 
tions] 

Groups (Social) [See Social Groups} 
Groups (Statistics) [See Population (Sta- 
tistics)] 

GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counseling] 

Guidance. (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance. 

Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Surv 


6836 

Guilt 5923, 6776 

Guinea Pigs 5365, 5650, 5717 

ees Perception [See Taste Percep- 
лоп 

Gymnastic Therapy [See Recreation 

Therspyl 

Gynecological Disorders 6265 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Tobacco Smoking] 


Habituation 5368, 5385 5397, 5402, 
5473, 5498, 5538, 5559, 5561, 5588, 5757 
Halfway Houses 6558, 6569 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 5687, 5713, 6176 

lucinosis [See Korsakoffs Psychosis] 

idol 5694, 5703 
Hamsters 5571, 5616, 5621, 5652 
[See Lateral Dominance} 

Handicapped [See Also Adventitiousl 
Handicapped. Aurally Handicapped, 
Autistic Children, Blind, Brain Dam- 
аре Congenitall: Handicapped, Deaf, 

ucable Mentally Retarded, Emotion- 
ally Disturbed, Home Reared Mentally 
Retarded, Institutionalized Mentall Re- 
аса. реа, Pi Rol Hia dunt 
andica ; sical andicapped, 
Hound, H | 
Mentally Retarded, 
Trainable Mental 
6301, 6484, 6527, 6560, 6815, 6816, 6819, 
6820, 6830 
Навор (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), Men- 
tal Retardation (Attit Toward), Physical 
Handicaps (Аш! Toward)] 
Handwriting 5264, 6849 


ppiness 5924 

Hawaii 5891, 5892, 5911 
Hay Fever 6251 
Head Banging 6403 
Head Injuries 6453 
Head Start [See Project Head Start] 
Headache 6164, 6438, 6453 
Health [See Also Community Mental 
Health, Mental Health] 5743, 6234, 
6445, 6613, 6871 
Health Education [See Also Drug Educa- 
tion, Sex Education] 6016, 6651, 6739 
Health Insurance 6533 
Heart [See M ocardium] 
Heart Disorders [See Also Myocardial 
Infarctions] 6249, 6286 
Heart Rate 5338, 5348, 5361, 5389, 5513, 
5521, 5536, 5540, 5547, 5548, 5551, 5557, 
5559. 5560, 5584, 5151, 6257 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Epi- 
nephrine] 
Heart S 6247, 6300 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

leartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects 5432, 5460, 5587 
Hemodialysis 6465 
Hemorrhage 6284 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism 6449 
Heroin Addiction 6210, 6571, 6573 
Heterosexuality 6185 
Heterozygotic Twins 5111, 5179, 5756, 

ügh School Students 5724. 5951, 5958, 
6639, 6649, 6694, 6702, 6106, 6725, 6741, 
6150, 6757, 6158, 6760, 6168, 6169, 6771, 
6780, 6787, 6790, 6795, 6801, 6837, 6846, 
6847, 6862, 6865, 6887 
Higher Education [See Also Graduate 
Psychology Education, Medical Educa- 
tion, Medical Residency. Psychiatric 


ety qm ke 
Hippies [See Subculture nthropologi- 
eal] 


Hippocam [See Also Аш daloid 
pp 5606, 5615, 5618, 5623 Б 
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Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 

Histamine 5678 

History 5853, 5879, 5940 

History of Psychology [See Also Freudi- 

an Psychoanalytic School, Individual 

Взусһоо z! 5062, 5073, 5074, 5075, 

5077, 5079, 5080, 5081, 5082, 5083, 5090, 

5092, 5095, 5098, 5101, 5224, 6178, 6311, 

6323, 6371, 6491, 6534 

Hobbies [See Recreation] 

Hoffmanns Reflex 5498 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique 6293 

Home Environment 5195, 5753, 5786, 

6414, 6780 

Home Reared Mentally Retarded 6548 

Homeostasis 6614 

Homicide 6119, 6319 

Homosexuality [See Also Lesbianism, 

Male Homosexuality) 6397, 6423 

Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 

Hormones [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 

mones, Adrenal Medulla Hormones, 

Androgens, Corticosterone, Corticotro- 
in, Cortisone, Epinephrine, Estradiol, 
strogens, Hydrocortisone, Insulin, No- 

repinephrine, Progesterone, Prolactin, 

Sex Hormones, Testosterone] 

Horses 5454 

Hospital Admission [See Psychiatric Hos- 
ital Admission, Psychiatric Hospital 
eadmission] 

Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 

(Institutions)] 

Hospital Discharge 6133, 6159, 6316, 

6321, 6485, 6530 

Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 

Hospitalization [See Also Commitment 

(Psychiatric), Hospital Discharge, Psy- 

chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 

Hospital Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
italization] 6310, 6550, 6551, 6552 
ospitalized Patients 6521, 6531, 6545, 

6552, 6607 

Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 

tals] 6531, 6534 

Hostility 5923, 6027, 6033, 6405 

Hot Line Services 6522 

Housing 6949 

Hue 5768 

Human Courtship [See Also Social Dat- 

ing] 5810, 5897, 5904, 5990 

Human Development [See Also Related 

Terms] 5063, 5744, 5745 

Human Factors Engineering 5068, 6940, 

6947 

Human Females 5889, 5915, 5926, 5939, 

5946, 5952, 5993, 6070, 6076, 6078, 6164, 

6192, 6197, 6213, 6265, 6266, 6352, 6381, 

6387, 6449, 6457, 6474, 6523, 6525, 6590, 

6595, 6881, 6883, 6892 

Human Fi; Drawing 5785, 6192, 

6313, 6833 

Human Information Processes [See Cog- 

nitive Processes] 

Human Information Storage 5248, 5263, 

5274, 5278, 5311, 5314, 5325, 5661 

Human Males 5785, 5878, 5940, 5941, 

5942, 5947, 6047, 6259, 6378, 6514, 6522 

Human Migration 5846, 5855, 5903, 6866 

Human Relations Training [See Sensitivi- 

ty Training] 

Hou Sex Differences [See Also Sex 

Linked Developmental — Differences] 

5159, 5160, 5222, 5288, 5337, 5535, 5557, 

5742, 5154, 5780, 5782, 5789, 5790, 5808, 

5810, 5811, 5815, 5823, 5837, 5857, 5908, 
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5911, 5917, 5919, 5943, 5944, 5945, 5948, 
5949, 5950, 5968, 5971, 5992, 5996, 6042, 
6049, 6066, 6073, 6082, 6084, 6099, 6132, 
6133, 6185, 6188, 6204, 6352, 6354, 6357, 
6406, 6470, 6590, 6595, 6623, 6688, 6694, 
6719, 6726, 6759, 6774, 6784, 6187, 6789, 
6795, 6812, 6874, 6895, 6927, 6935 
Humanism 5083, 5093, 6640 

Humor [See Also Cartoons (Humor), 
Jokes] 5341, 5761, 5888 

Hungary 5466 

Hunger 5223, 6131 

Hydrocephaly 6254, 6814 
Hydrocortisone 6138 

Hydroxylases 5528 

Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hygiene [See Health] 

Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] 
Hyoscyamine (DI) [Sec Atropine] 
Hyperactivity [See Hyperkinesis] 
Hyperkinesis 5646, 5671, 5701, 5718, 
6112, 6324, 6451, 6699 

Hypersensitivity (Immunologic) [See Im- 
munologic Disorders] 

Hypertension 5514, 6263, 6427 
Hypnoanalysis [See REDE 
Hypnosis 5342, 5343, 5345, 5347, 5350, 
5879, 6401, 6455 

Hypnotherapy 6303, 6453, 6454, 6455, 
6456, 6457, 6458 

Hypnotic Drugs [See Apomorphine, Pen- 
tobarbital, Phenobarbital] 

Hypnotic Susceptibility 5159, 5169, 5342, 
5345, 5350, 6156, 6458 

Hypnotists 5159 

Hypochondriasis 6248, 6310 
Hypoglycemia 6282 

Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 
Hypothalamus 5581, 5591, 5597, 5598, 
5601, 5632, 5660, 5673, 5680 
Hypothalamus Lesions 5572, 5614 
Hypothermia 5580, 5584, 5587, 5653 
Hypothesis Testing 5150 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 
Conversion Neurosis] 
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Idealism 5845 
Identical Twins [See DE Twins] 
Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
ed] 
Illiteracy [See Literacy] 
Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See Also Photopic Stimula- 
tion] 5231, 5238, 5379, 5497, 5518, 5600, 
5605, 6288, 6943 
Illusions (Perception) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Image (Body) [See Body Image] 

ry [See Also Conceptual Imagery] 
5291, 5292, 5295, 5297, 5316, 5326, 5546, 
5767, 5716, 6013, 6268 
Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 
Imagery] 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine 5705 
Imitation (Learning) 5288, 5800, 5813, 
5832, 6064, 64 67 
Immigrants [See Immigration] 
Immigration 5861, 6808, 
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Immunologic Disorders [See Also Aller- 
ic Disorders, Hay Fever] 6277 
immunology 6277 

Immunopathology [See Immunology] 

Impotence 6259, 6332 

Imprinting 5451, 5457, 5704 

Impulsiveness 5807, 5808, 6242, 6737 

Incarceration 6553, 6566 

Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 

tives] 5982 

Incest 5883 

Incidental Learning 5291 

Income (Economic) 6866 
Income Level [See Also Lower Income 
Level] 5846, 5933, 6099, 6538, 6878 
Mem (Personality) 5830, 5949, 


Independent Party (Political) [See Politi- 
cal Parties] 

Independent Variables 5198 

India 5859, 5923, 5934, 5938, 6769, 6866 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 
ans] 

Individual Counseling [See Individual 
Ps: Ro gean ] 

Individual зы 5197, 5216, 5340, 
5521, 6077, 6757, 6899, 6942 

Individual Psychology 6479 

таараа Psychotherapy 6330, 6343, 
Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
FEED 

Individualism [See Individuality] 
Individuality 5819, 5997 

Individualized Instruction 6618, 6662, 
6707, 6712, 6723 

Induced Abortion 6474 

Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Inference] 5268, 6733 

Industrial Accidents 6946 

Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 

Industrial Psychology 5067 
Industrialization 5866, 6866 

Industry [See Business] 

Infancy [See Infants] 

Infant Development [See Also Neonatal 
Development] 5168, 5187, 5756, 5765, 
5769, 5781, 5791, 5830 

Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis] 

Infants 5542, 5557, 5756, 5757, 5768, 
г! 5777, 5786, 5798, 6123, 6315, 6399, 
6501 

Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] 

Infectious Disorders [See Tuberculosis, 
Viral Disorders] 

Inference 5260, 5269, 5273, 5274, 5770, 
5195, 6751 

Infertility [See Also Sterility] 6303 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 

Influence (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Influences] 

Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences] 

Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information Exchange 6010 

Information Processes (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes] 

Information Processing (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processing] 
Information Seeking 6881 ) [See H 
Information ыш (Human) [See Ни- 


man Information Storage] 


Information Theory 5102, 5967 
Information [See Also Related Terms] 
6067 
Inhibition (Personality) 6109 
Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 
Injections 5567 
Injuries [See Burns, Head Injuries, Self 
Inflicted Wounds, Spinal Cord Injuries] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 
Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Innate Behavior] 
Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
515] 
Insects [See Also Ants, Beetles, Butterf- 
lies, Drosophila, Larvae] 5447, 5448, 
5449, 5518 
Inservice Teacher Education 6659, 6663, 
6673, 6686, 6687, 6691, 6692, 6798, 6806 
Insight 6098 
Instability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Instability] 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Commit- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospital Discharge, 
Hospitalization, Incarceration, Psychiat- 
ric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hos- 
pital Readmission, Psychiatric Hospitali- 
zaioa) 6261, 6410, 6475, 6535, 6537, 
6538 
Institutionalized Mentally Retarded 6412, 
6549 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction (Individualized) [See Individ- 
ualized Instruction] 
Instruction (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Instructional Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Reading Mate- 
rials] 6665, 6705 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Instrument Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Insulin 6282 
Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
Integration (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 
Intellectual Development [See Also Lan- 
uage Development] 5792, 5874 
Tatellectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 5151, 5555, 5758, 5791, 5794, 
5804, 5904, 6091, 6136, 6203, 6256, 6719, 
6765, 6768, 6792, 6829, 6888, 6944 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Raven 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, Wech- 
sler Adult Intelligence Scale, Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale Children] 5164, 5168, 
5187, 5308, 5786, 6190, 6203, 6838, 6858 
Intelligence Quotient 5168, 5267, 6842 
“Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
т> Measures] : 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
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Interaction (Double Bind) [See Double 
Bind Interaction] 

Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 

wading (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion 
Interdisciplinary Treatment Approach 
6485, 6556, 6613, 6625 

Interest Inventories 5184, 6773, 6834 
Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 

Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 6748, 6792, 6925 

Interference (Learning) [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
25 5283, 5311, 5318, 5324, 5331, 5335, 
5387 

Intergroup Dynamics 5867, 5999, 6002, 
60 
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Intermarriage [See Exogamous Mar- 
riage] 
Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Internal External Locus of Control 5534, 
5920, 6082, 6102, 6120, 6193, 6213, 6269, 
em 6470, 6550, 6719, 6767, 6774, 6786, 
83 
Interpersonal Attraction 5904, 5982, 
6023, 6026, 6029, 6032, 6044, 6050, 6055, 
6056, 6057, 6064, 6337 
Interpersonal Communication [See Also 
Arguments, Bargaining, Body Language, 
Conversation, Double Bind Interaction, 
Eye Contact, Group Discussion, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Negotiation, Parent 
Child Communication, Psychodiagnos- 
tic Interview] 5709, 5986, 5995, 5999, 
6007, 6145, 6477, 6692, 6864 
Interpersonal Influences 5976, 5989, 6669 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also Argu- 
ments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
Bargaining, Collective Behavior, Con- 
flict, Conversation, Cooperation, Double 
Bind Interaction, Eye Contact, Friend- 
ship, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Negotiation, Partici- 
ation, Peer Relations, Psychodiagnostic 
nterview, Social Dating, Violence, War] 
5881, 5907, 5965, 5987, 5991, 5993, 5996, 
6000, 6003, 6006, 6015, 6017, 6019, 6032, 
6057, 6062, 6276, 6462, 6468, 6549, 6614, 
6627, 6793, 6905 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interresponse Time 5363, 5413 
Interstimulus Interval 5215, 5248, 5318, 
5393, 5410, 5541, 5601, 5692 
Intertrial Interval 5405, 5410, 5411, 5413, 
5604 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 
Interviewing 5131, 6040 
Interviews [See Also Psychodiagnostic 
Interview] 6158, 6680 
Intimacy 5810, 5951, 5988, 6164 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
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Intrinsic Motivation 5334 

Introjection 6166 

Introspection 6859 

Introversion 5176, 6104 

Inventories [See Also Interest Invento- 
ries] 5194, 5196 

Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Invertebrates [See Also Ants, Beetles, 
Butterflies, Crabs, Crayfish, Drosophila, 
Earthworms, Insects, Larvae, Mollusca] 
5504 

Investigation [See Experimentation] 
Involutional Depression 6452 
Involvement 5981 

Ischemia 6246 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 5284 

Israel 5166, 5771, 5874, 5888, 5931, 6091, 
6111, 6471 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Jealousy 6142, 6152 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job Analysis 6670, 6891, 6937 

Job Descriptions [See Job Analysis] 

Job Experience Level 5339, 6344, 6691, 
6806, 6874, 6935 

Job Mobility [See Occupational Mobili- 


ty] 
Job Performance [See Also Employee 


Productivity] 6511, 6670, 6904, 6905,7 


6906, 6907, 6908, 6909, 6911, 6912, 6914, 
6927, 6929, 6938 

Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job Analysis] 
Job Satisfaction 6625, 6667, 6918, 6925, 
6927, 6929, 6932, 6934, 6937, 6938 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations] 

Jokes 5888 

Joy [See Pel 

Judaism 5078, 5888 

Judgment 5100, 5207, 5251, 5726 
Jumping 5644 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School Students 6720, 6754, 
6765, 6774, 6118, 6785, 6818, 6833, 6843 
Junior High School Teachers 6653, 6660 
Jury [See Adjudication] 

Justice 6196, 6555 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency 6191, 6206, 6489, 
6555, 6812 

Juvenile Delinquents [See Also Female 
Delinquents, Male Delinquents] 619 
PEREA Gangs 5937 zy 


Karyotype Disorders [See Chromosom 
Disorders] Ба 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 
sonnel] ~ 

Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] y 
Vibdergarien Students 6698, 6747, 6772, 
6844, 6858 \ 

Kinesthetic Perception 5532, 6068 

Korea 5862 

Korsakofis Psychosis 6189 


E 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 


Labor (Childbirth) 6616 
Laboratories (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Laboratories] 
Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers] 
Laborers (Farm) [See Agricultural Work- 
ers] 
Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea] 
Labyrinth Disorders [See Menieres Dis- 
ease] 
Lactation 5439, 5453, 5460, 5589 
Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Language [See Also Alphabets, Ana- 
rams, Consonants, Conversation, Dia- 
lect, Grammar, Handwriting, Language 
Development, Letters (Alphabet), Lin- 
uistics, Literacy, Nonstandard English, 
ouns, Numbers (Numerals), Para- 
graphs, Phonemes, Public Speaking, 
emantics, Sentence Structure, Sen- 
tences, sieht Vocabulary, Sign Lan- 
uage, Syllables, Syntax, Vocabulary, 
ords (Phonetic Units), Written Lan- 
uage] 5183, 5256, 5261, 6252 
anguage Arts Education [See Also 
Reading Education] 6741 
age Development 5325, 5409, 5763, 
5769, 5771, 5787, 5797, 5800, 5805, 6295 
Larvae 5443 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 
tency] 
Lateral Dominance 5219, 5230, 5315, 
5463, 5489, 5535 
Law (Government) [See Criminal Law] 
Law Enforcement Personnel [See Police 
Personnel] 
Laws [See Also Drug Laws] 5876, 5932, 
6472, 6533, 6619, 6916 
Lawyers [See Attorneys] 
Leadership [See Also Leadership Style] 
5834, 6388, 6924, 6926 
Leadership Style 6030, 6674, 6911, 6912, 
6914, 6933 
Learning (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Learning Ability 5277, 5409, 5712, 5804 
Learning Centers (Educational) 6716 
Learning Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 
6115, 6120, 6219, 6222, 6223, 6224, 6225, 
6227, 6233, 6234, 6235, 6439, 6557, 6800, 
6810, 6818, 6822, 6827, 6864 
Learning Disorders [See Also Dyslexia, 
Learning Disabilities, Reading Disabili- 
ties] 623. 
Learning Rate 5783 
Learning Schedules [See Distributed 
Practice, Massed Practice] 
Learning Theory 5089, 5091, 5265, 5318, 
5332 
Learning [See Also Related Terms] 5091, 
5296, 5741, 6077, 6269 
Lecture Method 6592, 6718, 6723, 6735 
Legal Arrest 6211 
Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
Adoption (Child), Commitment (Psychi- 
atric), Expert Testimony, Incarceration, 
Legal Arrest, Legislative Processes, Pa- 
role, Probation] 6554, 6576, 6820 
Legislative Processes 6601 


à 


Leisure Time 5834, 6469 

Lemurs 5630 F 

Lesbianism 6313, 6562 

Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, 
thalamus Lesions] 5570, 5573, 5605, 5627 
Letters (Alphabet) 5232, 5309, 6764, 6849 
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Leucocytes 5711 

Leukocytes [See Leucocytes] 

Levodopa 5573 

Libido 5826, 6154 

Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 
Lidocaine 5657 

Life Experiences 5180, 5194, 5764, 5922, 
5947, 6095, 6124, 6134, 6540 

Life Style [See Personality Processes] 
Light [See Illumination] 

Liking [See Affection] 

Limbic System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Hippocampus, Olfactory Bulb] 
548 

Linear Regression 5199, 5201, 5205 
Linguistics [See Also Alphabets, Conso- 
nants, Grammar, Letters (Alphabet), 
Nouns, Paragraphs, Phonemes, Seman- 
tics, Sentence Structure, Sentences, Syl- 
lables, Syntax, Words (Phonetic Units)] 
6025, 6240, 6461, 6939 

Listening [See Auditory Perception] 
Listening Comprehension 5302, 6295, 
6461, 6863 

Literacy 6252 

Literature [See Also Butobicare ney] 
5731, 5732, 5733, 5734, 5735, 5736, 5737, 
5738, 5792, 6106 

Literature Review 5067, 5068, 5211, 
5304, 5330, 5346, 5390, 5458, 5464, 5702, 
5848, 5849, 5941, 5970, 6077, 6130, 6161, 
6163, 6169, 6187, 6212, 6237, 6248, 6250, 
6318, 6326, 6336, 6398, 6413, 6467, 6547, 
6655, 6783, 6860, 6942 
Lithium 5608, 5647 
Lithium Carbonate 6443, 6450, 6452, 
6493 

Liver 5590 

Local Anesthetics [See Cocaine, Lido- 
caine] 

Locus of Control [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 

Logical Thinking 5268, 5304, 5321, 5775 
Loneliness 6084 

Long Term Memory 5283, 5290, 5308, 
5313, 5325, 5330, 5386, 5402, 5661, 6239 
Longevity [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 


inj 
Longitudinal Studies 5168, 5765, 5806, 
5820, 5864, 6834, 6873, 6878, 6924 
Loudness 52 

Love 5178, 5923, 5990, 6374 
Lower Class 5860, 5920, 6217, 6759, 6801 
Lower Income Level 5889 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Lumbrosacral Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds} 

Lying [See Deception] 

Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 5645, 5650 


Machiavellianism 5817, 6103 
Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 
Drugs] 
Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 
Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
ale Animals 5433, 5525 
Male Castration 5639 
Male Delinquents 6217, 6390, 6411 
Male Genitalia [See Penis] 
Male Homosexuality 6185 


Male Orgasm [See Also Premature Eja- 
culation] 6397 
Males (Human) [See Human Males] 
eer [See Nutritional. Deficien- 
cies 
Mammals [See Also Cats, Cattle, Chim- 
panzees, Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, Ham- 
sters, Horses, Lemurs, Mice, Monkeys, 
Pigs, Rabbits, Rats, Sheep, Squirrels] 
5456, 5458 
Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 
Hypothalamus] 
ment Decision Making 6671, 
6867, 6920, 6931 
Management Methods 6872, 6875, 6910, 
6911, 6912, 6915, 6919, 6926 s 
Management Personnel 6911, 6912, 6914, 
6915, 6917, 6918, 6919, 6920, 6921, 6924, 
6934, 6936 
Management Training 6913 
Manic Depression 63 
Manic Depressive Psychosis 6183, 6321 
Manufacturing [See Business] 
Marihuana Usage 5661, 5955, 5956 
Marine Personnel 6896 
Мала Adjustment [See Marital Relat- 
1ons, 
Marital Conflict 5901 
Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See Also Marital 
Conflict] 5893, 5899, 5901, 5902, 5903, 
5913, 5915, 5919, 5924, 5927, 6360, 6375 
Marital Separation [See Also Divorce] 
5916, 5928 
Marital Status 6352, 6543 
Marketing 6920, 6954 
Markov Chains 6345 
Marriage [See Also Exogamous Mar- 
riage, Polygamy] 5902, 5904, 5911, 5918, 
5934; 5925, 5926, 6377 
Marriage Counseling 5902, 6305, 6360, 
6362, 6369, 6374, 6375, 6376, 6377, 6383, 
6392, 6413 
Marriage Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 


selin; 
Monta Couples [See Spouses] 
Masculinity 6073, 6378 
Masking [See Visual Masking] 
Mass Media [See Television] 
Massed Practice 5399 
Mastectomy 6385 
Masturbation 5510, 6154, 6522 
Mate Swapping [See Extramarital Interc- 
ourse] 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 
Maternal Deprivation [See Animal Ma- 
ternal Behavior, Mother Absence, Moth- 
er Child Relations] 
Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
Mathematical Ability 6770, 6828 
Mathematical Modeling 5197, 5206 
Mathematics (Concepts) [See Also Al- 
orithms, Numbers (Numerals)] 5084, 
713 
Mathematics Achievement 6722, 6727, 
6753, 6823 
Mathematics Education 6713, 6770 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 
Matriarchy 5917 . ў 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Maturity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Maturity] | — 
х 


Maze Learning 5282, 5395, 5419, 5492, 
5522, 5626, 5655, 5675 
Meaning [See Also Verbal Meaning, 
Word Meaning] 5721, 5730 
Meaningfulness 5289, 5310, 5333 
Mecamylamine 5653 
Mechanoreceptors 5483 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 
Median Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 
Medical Diagnosis [See Also Electrocar- 
diography, Electroencephalography, 
Бе гош уор, Electroretinography, 
Galvanic Skin Response] 6259, 6324 
Medical Education [See Also Psychiatric 
Teaming] 6585, 6589, 6592, 6602, 6608, 
09 
Medical History [See Patient History] 
Meses Patients 5170, 5711, 6462, 6468, 
50 
Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), Family EIE Gener- 
al Practitioners, Nurses, Physicians, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Staff, Psychiatric Nurs- 
e Psychiatrists] 6584, 6588, 6589, 6607, 
611 
Medical Residency 6593, 6605 
Medical Sciences [See Also Child Psy- 
ОШЕН Epidemiology, Forensic Psychi- 
atry, Immunology, Neurology, Neuropa- 
thology, hthalmology, ^ Psychiatry, 
Psychopathol ору, Surgery, Transcultural 
Psychiatry] 50 
Medical Students 5957, 6585, 6591, 6592, 
6594, 6603, 6608, 6609, 6840, 6895 
Medical Therapeutic Devices 
Prostheses] 
Medical Treatment (General) 5085, 6300, 
6470, 6471 
Medication [See Drug Therapy] 
Medicine (Science of) [See Medical 
Sciences] ; 
Meditation 5348, 5552, 6094, 6813 
Medulla Oblongata 5520 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melancholy [See Sadness] 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See Also Nictitating Mem- 
brane] 5504 
Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Short Term Memory] 5216, 5263, 5264. 
5269, 5279, 5289, 5297, 5299, 5300, 5314, 
‚ 5316, 5320, 5326, 5329, 5408, 5493, 5587, 
5662, 5700, 5707, 5767, 5770, 5784, 5795, 
5796, 5875, 6013, 6077, 6231 
Mona Disorders [See Also Amnesia] 
6447 
Menieres Disease 6275 
Menstrual Cycle [See Also Menstrua- 
tion] 6078 
Menstruation 6076, 6078 
Mental Confusion 6331 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion] 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 5081, 6111, 6114, 6117, 6119, 
6125, 6129, 6151, 6152, 6170, 6277, 6306, 
6445, 6463, 6496, 6506, 6508, 6566 — 
Mental Health [See Also союшу 
Mental Health] 5347, 5939, 6090, 6306, 
6325, 6480, 6647 
Mental Health Centers (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Centers] 


[See 
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Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff, Psychiatric 
Nurses, Psychiatrists, EDU 
School Psychologists] 5 

6512, 6549, 6625 


, 6170, 6499, 


Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services] 


5082, 5101, 5128, 6311, 6323, 6469, 6472, 
6481, 6482, 6483, 6485, 6492, 6494, 6499, 


6500, 6501, 6502, 6508, 6510, 6856 
Mental Health Training (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ing] 

Mental Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 

Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 5864, 
5872, 6401, 6584, 6588 

Mental Retardation [See Also Downs 
Syndrome] 5187, 6297, 6309, 6322 
Мака Retardation (Attit Toward) 6664, 

T 

Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Home Reared Men- 
tally Retarded, Institutionalized Mental- 
ly Retarded, Profoundly Mentally Re- 
tarded, Severely Mentally Retarded, 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] 6118, 
6128, 6194, 6226, 6228, 6236, 6309, 6409, 
6524, 6538, 6778, 6838 

Mese lon [See Also Superior Colli- 
culus] 5484, 5496, 5520, 5579, 5611, 5625 
Messages 5351, 5797, 6025, 6045, 6509 
Metabolism [See Also Metabolites, Pro- 
tein Metabolism] 5369, 5590, 5635, 5642, 
6160, 6176, 6282 

Metabolism Disorders [See Diabetes, 
Phenylketonuria] 

M lites 5502, 5569, 5590 

Metallic Elements [See Cobalt, Lithium, 
Sodium] 

Metaphysics 5077, 5087, 5102 
Methadone 6571, 6573 

Methadone Maintenance [See Drug Re- 
habilitation, Methadone] 

Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
5123, 5131, 6953 

Methylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methylphenidate 6439 

Mexican Americans 5903, 6468, 6638, 
6726, 6156, 6776 

Mexico 5846, 5875 

Mice 5138, 5358, 5433, 5445, 5453, 5462, 
5469, 5484, 5511, 5512, 5522,.5524, 5525, 
5528, 5577, 5594, 5602, 5607, 5608, 5636, 
5640, 5646, 5651, 5663, 5669, 5678, 5685, 
5687, 5696, 5700, 5706, 5707 

Micturition [See Urination] 

Middle Aged 5824, 6880, 6882, 6889, 
6904, 6936, 6946 

Middle Class 5956, 6885 

мева (Human) [See Human Мірга- 
tion 

Mildly Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 

Milieu y [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 

Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel Marine 
Personnel, Navy Personnel] 5916 

Military Recruitment 6896 

Military Training 6896, 6903 

Military Veterans 6561 
Ministers (Religion) 6525 


xv 


Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven 

5158, 5161, 5170, 5186, 5188, 5189, 5190, 

6135, 6136, 6203 

rd Tranquilizers [See Chlordiazepox- 

1de 

Dy Groups 5184, 5975, 6499, 6500, 
4 

Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 

Miscarriage [See Spontaneous Abortion] 

Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 

Misdemeanors [See Crime] 

Mistakes [See Errors] 

Mnemonic Learning 5292, 5326 

Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 

tional Mobility] 

Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 

Modeling [See Simulation] 

Modeling Behavior [See 


(earning) 

Models 5202, 5962, 6876, 6939 
Moderately Mentally Retarded 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Mollusca 5467 

Monetary Incentives 6001, 6054 
Monetary Rewards 5840 

Money 6604, 6620, 6630 

Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 
Monitoring [See Also Vigilance] 6796 
Monkeys 5357, 5383, 5401, 5455, 5468, 
5480, 5483, 5490, 5494, 5513, 5523, 5576, 
5592, 5610, 5611, 5624, 5629, 5631, 5633, 
5672, 5677, 5681, 5682 

Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Nialamide, Tranylcypromine] 5586, 5666 
Monoamine Oxidases 5659, 6184 
Monocular Vision 5570 

Monozygotic Twins 5111, 5179, 5756, 
6096 

Moods [See Emotional State: 
Moral Development 5772, 
5821, 5828, 5831, 6640 
Morality 5080, 6108 

Morals 6216 

Mores [See Values] 

Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 


ed] 
ine 5602, 5628, 5634, 5640, 5646, 


Imitation 


[See 


Ут, 5818, 


Mi 
5653, 5669, 5696, 5706, 5714 

Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mortality Rate 5424, 5887, 6132, 6133, 
6551, 6552 

Mother Absence 5357 

Mother Child Relations 5742, 5759, 5765, 
5771, 5908, 5985, 6115, 6173, 6228, 6407, 
6408, 6518, 6814 

Mothers [See Also Unwed Mothers] 
5192, 5742, 5894, 5920, 6096, 6115, 6142, 
6407, 6408, 6518, 6524, 6851 

Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement] 5235, 5240, 5501 

Motion Pictures 5948, 6027 

Motivation [See Also Achievement Moti- 
vation, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Monetary Incen- 
tives, Temptation] 5157, 5337, 5345, 
5390, 5897, 6131, 6361 

Motor Coordination 5573 
Motor Cortex 5485 
Motor Development [See Also Speech 
Development] 5358, 5765, 5786, 6696 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 


Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Performance [See Also Jumping, 
Running] 5218, 5220, 5222, 5691, Prs 
6268, 6941 

Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Jumping, Motor Coordination, Motor 
Performance, Motor Skills, Running] 
5138, 5358, 5389, 5402, 5477, 5484, 5513, 
5586, 5625, 5655, 5717, 6118 

Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learning] 

Motor Skills 5220, 5228, 6696 

Motor Traffic Accidents 6868, 6946 


Mourning [See Grief] 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 

lovements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 
Multiple Births [See —Heterozygotic 
Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Twins}. 
Multiple Personality 5347 


Multiple Sclerosis 6274, 6275 
Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


] 

Multiply Handicapped 6273, 6361, 6824 
Murder [See Homicide] 
PE Contractions 5218, 5551, 5687, 

180 
Muscle Relaxation Therapy [See System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy] 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs 5712 
Muscle Spasms 5578 
Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Spinal 
Nerves] 
Musculoskeletal System [See Fingers 
лош 
Music [See Also Musical Instruments] 
5234, 5242, 6717, 6823 
Music Education 6298 
Musical Ability 5242, 5276 
Musical Instruments 6298 
Mutism [See Elective Mutism] 
Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 
Scopolamine] > ‚, 
Myocardial Infarctions 6124 
Myocardium 5505, 5506, 5507 ` 
Mythology [See Literature] 
Myths 6172 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 

Narcissism 6100 

Narcoanalysis [See Sleep Treatment] 

Narcolepsy 6262 

Narcotic Antagonists 5640, 5696 

Narcotic Drugs [See Apomorphine, Atro- 
ine, Methadone, Moi hine]. 

Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 

Navy Personnel 6900, 6901, 6941 

Need Achievement [See Achievement 

Motivation] 

Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 

Motivation] 

Need Satisfaction 5749, 5829, 5908, 6032 

Needs 5093, 6075, 6082, 6106 

Negative Reinforcement 5393, 5972, 6418 

Negotiation [See Also Bargaining] 6002, 

6067, 6922 

Negroes 5184, 5188, 5790, 5794, 5848, 

5860, 5863, 5876, 5882, 5886, 5887, 5917, 

5920, 5925, 5933, 5937, 5952, 5975, 5998, 

6099, 6200, 6210, 6240, 6487, 6497, 6335, 

6686, 6726, 6750, 6756, 6762, 6768. 6787, 

6790, 6799, 6801, 6897, 6898, 6900, 6906 

Neighborhoods 5856, 6505, 6572 
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Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Development 5664 
Neonatal Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Phenylketonuria] 
Neonatal Genetic Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome, Phenylketonuria] 

leoplasms [See Also Brain Neoplasms] 
6440 


Neopsychoanalytic School [See Individu- 
al Psychology] 

Nerve (Abducens) [See Abducens Nerve] 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 

Nerve Endings [See Mechanoreceptors, 
Neural Receptors, Photoreceptors, Sy- 
napses, Thermoreceptors] 

Nerve Tissues 5563 

Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

Nervous System [See Abducens Nerve, 
Amygdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, 
Axons, Brain Stem, Caudaté Nucleus, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebellum, 
Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, 
MEE AES Frontal Lobe, Ganglia, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamus, Limbic System, 
Mechanoreceptors, Medulla Oblongata, 
Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, Nerve 
Tissues, Neural Receptors, Neurons, 
Parietal Lobe, Photoreceptors, Pons, 
Reticular Formation, Sensory Neurons, 
Somatosensory Cortex, Spinal Cord, 
Spinal Nerves, Superior Colliculus, Sy- 
napses, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Thermore- 
ceptors, Visual Cortex] 

Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 
ebral Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Convulsions, Encephalitis, Epilepsy, Ep- 
ileptic Seizures, аа А erki- 
nesis, Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Multiple Sclerosis, Neu- 
romuscular Disorders, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, Petit 
Mal Epilepsy, Senile Dementia] 6246, 
6284, 6464 

Nervous System Neoplasms [See Brain 
Neoplasms] 

Nest Building 5442 

Netherlands 5104 

Neural Receptors [See Also Mechanore- 
ceptors, Photoreceptors, Thermorecep- 
tors] 5694 

Neuroanatomy 5629, 5697 

Neurobiology 5466 

Neurochemistry 5404, 5466, 5478, 5479, 
5496, 5502, 5515, 5520, 5528, 5567, 5572, 
5575, 5581, 5583, 5595, 5635, 5638, 5642, 
5659, 5660, 5667, 5669, 5674, 5676, 5680, 
5685, 5696, 5703, 5705, 5706, 5713, 6161, 
6176 

Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Res- 
erpine, Tetrabenazine, Trifluoperazine] 
6133, 6442 


[See 
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* Sixteen Personality Factors 


Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
leurology 5500, 5748, 6620 
Neuromuscular Blocking Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 
Neuromuscular jorder [See Also Cer- 
ebral Palsy, Parkinsons Disease] 6162 
Neurons [See Also Axons, Sensory Neu- 
rons] 5480, 5488, 5490, 5500, 5503, 5582, 
5592, 5645 
Neuropathology 5466 
Dec [See Nervous System Disor- 
ers) 
Neurophysiology 5466, 6252 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychology 6235 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
robiology, Neurochemistry, Neurology, 
Neuropathology, Neurophysiology, 
Neuropsychology] 
Neurosis [See Also Conversion Neurosis, 
Experimental Neurosis, Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Neurosis] 6124, 6180, 6375 
leurosurgery [See Also Thalamotomy] 
6464, 6476 
Neuroticism 5176, 6080, 6092, 6193 
New Zealand 6575, 6629 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Nialamide 5573 
Nictitating Membrane 5410, 5580 
поне (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion 
Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects 5241 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
Also California Psychological Inventory, 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Eysenck Personality шеше Guilford 
Zimmerman Temperament Surv, Minn 
Multiphasic Personality Inven, Rod And 
Frame Test, Rotter Intern Extern Locus 
Cont Scal, Sensation Seeking Scale, 
Guestion, 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory, Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, Zungs Self Ratin; 
Depression Scale] 5159, 5177, 5180, 
5193, 6069, 6080, 6102, 6193 
Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 
NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonstandard English 5728, 5790 
Nonverbal Communication [See Also 
Body Language, Eye Contact] 5719, 
5995, 6049, 6339, 6354, 6372, 6623, 6812 
Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine 5505, 5506, 5507, 5552, 
5638, 5667, 5685, 5705, 6160. 
Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 
North America 5960 
Nouns 5295, 5725 
Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
NREM Sleep 5517, 5529, 6262 
Nucleic Acids [See Adenosine] 
Numbers (Numerals) 5214, 5298, 5793 
Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 
Ability] 
Nurses [See Also Psychiatric Nurses] 
6539, 6545, 6584, 6588, 6616, 6627, 6628 


Nursing 5554, 6425, 6480, 6531, 6545, 
6626, 6627 

Nursing Education 6588, 6600, 6608, 
6613, 6628, 6667, 6797 

Nursing Homes 6529, 6536, 6540 
Nursing Students 6386, 6388, 6577, 6584, 
6597, 6600, 6608, 6749, 6793, 6797 
Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child Relations] 
Nutrition 5583, 6651 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Vita- 
min Deficiency Disorders] 5485, 5564, 
5576, 5712, 6399 

Nystagmus 6281 


Obesity 6131, 6264, 6318, 6404, 6421, 
6429, 6458 
Objectives [See Aspirations] 
Observation Methods 6179, 6549, 6794 
Observational Learning 5531 
Observers 5545, 6798 
Obsessions 6175 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis 6177 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Neurosis] 
bturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See Visual Cortex] 
Occupational Adjustment 6875, 6880, 
6882, 6889, 6896, 6928 
Occupational Aspirations 5196, 6638, 
6787, 6892, 6895 
Occupational Attitudes 5185, 6625, 6788, 
6801, 6883, 6887, 6888, 6891, 6893 
Occupational Choice 5171, 6787, 6788, 
6197, 6865, 6880, 6881, 6882, 6883, 6886, 
6889, 6892 
Occupational Guidance 5166, 6528, 6788, 
6865, 6881, 6882, 6884, 6886, 6890 
Occupational Interest Measures [See 
Also Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
5160, 5166, 5171, 6865, 6881, 6884, 6890 
o Interests 6600, 6879, 6887, 
68 
Occupational Mobility 6874 
Occupational Preference 5171, 6893 
Occupational Success Prediction 6901 
Occupational Tenure 6930 
Occupational Therapists 6582 
Occupational Therapy 6557, 6582 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
5166, 5846, 5915, 6575, 6590, 6821, 6866, 
6878, 6885, 6891, 6923 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Oedipal Complex 6154 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 
jibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Bulb 5607, 5608, 5621, 5629 
Olfactory Perception 5430, 5439, 5458, 
5461, 5704 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
Oligophrenia (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
Onset (Disorders) 6164 
O] Classroom Method 6662, 6746, 
6180, 6786 r^ P 
Open Field Behavior Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Open Field Beh ior] : 
Operant Conditioni [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditionin; Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, [sca Conditioning, 
Eyelid Conditionif 2] 162, 5327, 5365, 
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5373, 5315, 5377, 5382, 5390, 5412, 5414, 


5418, 5513, 5521, 5612, 5647, 5688, 6194 


Operation (Surgery) [See Surge: 


] 
Орыш Examination [Ree Elec- 
troretinography] 
Ophthalmology 6244 
Opiates [See Also Apomorphine, Mor- 
phine] 5668, 5696 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes} 
Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See Opiates] 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 
Optimism 5740 
Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Contraceptives 5710 
Oral Reading 6857 
Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] 
Organ Transplantation 6518 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Senile Dementia] 
6447 
Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Sleep 
Treatment] 
Organization (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 

anization] 

izational Change 6654, 6869, 6924 

Organizational Climate 6667, 6872, 6926, 
6928, 6930 
Organizational Development 6692, 6869, 


6910 

Organizational Structure 6492, 6692, 

6872, 6873, 6922, 6924, 6926, 6931, 6933, 

6938 

Organizations [See Also Alcoholics 

Anonymous, Government Agencies] 

6939 

Orgasm [See Also Female Orgasm, Male 

Orgasm, Premature Ejaculation] 5510 

Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 

Orientation} 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 

tation (Perception)] 

Orens Responses 5472, 5538, 5559, 
561 

Originality [See Creativity] 

Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 

cally Handicapped] 

Outcomes (Psy 

chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Treatment 6299, 6353, 6421, 

6470, 6473, 6493, 6496, 6506 

Outpatients 6380, 6493 

Ovariectomy 5565, 5569, 5650 

Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 

demic Overachievement] 

Overlearning 5277 

Overpopulation 5858, 6003, 6017 

Overweight [See Obesity] 

Oxidases [See Also Monoamine Oxidas- 

es] 5502 


utic) [See Psy- 


Pain [See Also Aphagia, Headache] 
5706, 6116, 6402 
Pain Perception [See Pain Thresholds] 
Pain Thresholds 5176, 5354, 5355, 5483, 
5554, 5565 

i Learning 5278, 5283, 


Paired Associate 
5307, 5310, 5324, 5333, 5801, 6220, 6221 
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Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paragraphs 5301, 5801 

Paralysis [See Cerebral Palsy, Parkin- 
sons Disease] 

Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
ease] 

Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 
Paramedic Sciences [See Nursing, 
Pharmacology, Physical Therapy, Psy- 
chopharmacology] 

Paranoia (Psychosis) 6133 

Paranoid Schizophrenia 6147 
Paraprofessional Education 6586 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions), Teacher 
Aides] 6511, 6586, 6599 
Parapsychological Phenomena [See Also 
Extrasensory Perception] 5072 
Parapsychology [See Also Extrasensory 
Perception, Parapsychological Phenome- 
na] 5070 

Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 


ic Blocking Drugs] 
ане Drugs [See Choli- 
nomimetic Drugs] 

Parent Child Communication 5742, 5759, 
5771, 5908, 6364 

Parent Child Relations [See Also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Relat- 
ions, Parental Attitudes, Parental Per- 
missiveness] 5426, 5822, 5893, 5923, 
6274, 6359, 6361, 6365, 6527, 6548, 6790 
Parent Educational Background 5786 
Parental Absence [See Also Father Ab- 
sence, Mother Absence] 5893 

Parental Attitudes 5111, 5192, 5738, 
5920, 5929, 6115, 6173, 6714, 6750, 6824 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 

Parental Permissiveness 5765, 5895 
opo Role 5817, 5878, 5900, 5909, 
Parents [See Also Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Mothers, Stepparents, Unwed 
Mothers] 5463, 5720, 909, 6113, 6121, 
6359, 6361, 6364, 6394, 6548, 6642 
Parietal Lobe [See Also Somatosensory 
Cortex] 6258 

Parkinsons Disease 6433, 6464 

Parole 6553, 6558 

Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 

Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion] 6934 

Parturition [See Birth] 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
Pastoral Counseling 6525 
Pastors [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Pathogenesis [See Etiology] 
Pathology [See Neuropathology, Psycho- 

thology] 

tient Characteristics [See Client Char- 

acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits} 
Patient History 6119, 6199, 6426, 6605 
Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, pu Patients, Surgi- 
cal Patients, Terminally Ill Patients] 
5175, 6477 


я) 


à 


Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
bility] 
Pattern Discrimination 5230, 6258 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
* Conditioning] 
Pay [See Salaries] 
Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 
Pedophilia 6202 
Peer Relations 6179, 6411, 6778, 6779, 
6803, 6810, 6859, 6862 
Peer Tutoring 6734, 6785 
Penis 6332 
Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Penology 6554, 6564, 6565 
Pentobarbital 5686, 5698, 5706 
Peoples Republic of China 6879 
` Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 


Perception [See Also Related Terms] 
5096, 5228 

Perceptual Aftereffect 6068 

Perceptual Development 5391, 5753, 


5763, 5768, 5781, 5803, 6272 

Perceptual Discrimination [See Figure 
Ground Discrimination, Pattern Dis- 
crimination] 

Perceptual Disturbances 6557 

Perceptual Measures [See Also Rod And 
Frame Test] 5167, 5226, 5236, 6283, 6826 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 

Perceptual Motor Learning 5386 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Visual Tracking] 5219, 5225, 5226, 5228, 
5498, 5572, 6436, 6804 

Perceptual Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 5380, 5381, 
5469, 5501 

Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ry Stimulation, Delayed Auditory Feed- 
back, Illumination, Loudness, Pitch 
(Frequency), Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Speech Pitch, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation, White 
Noise] 5360, 6327 

Performance 5754 

Performance Tests 5182, 6902 
Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 
Peripheral Nerves [See Abducens Nerve, 
Spinal Nerves] 

Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Persistence 5755, 6895 

Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 
ality Taen] 

Personal Space 5886, 5993, 5996, 6003, 
6011, 6017, 6047, 6104, 6339, 6632 
Personal Values 5845, 5896, 5956, 6070, 
6108, 6793, 6937 к 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 5824, 5866 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 

Personality Correlates 5543, 6203 
Personality Development 5753, 5756, 
5809, 5816, 5817, 5819, 5826 

Personality Disorders 6113 
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Personality Measures [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, California Psychological 
Inventory, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, Eysenck Personality Invento- 
n Guilford Zimmerman Temperament 
urv, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Hu- 
man Figures Drawing, Minn Multipha- 
sic Personality Inven, Nonprojective 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ality Measures, Rod And Frame Test, 
Rorschach Test, Rotter Intern Extern 
Locus Cont Scal, Sensation Seeking 
Scale, Sixteen Personality Factors Ques- 
tion, State Trait Anxiety Inventory, 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Zun 
Self Rating Depression Scale] 5173, 
6068, 6159, 6568 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 6075, 6521, 6949 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 
Personality Scales 
Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Theory 6071, 6072, 6079, 
6088, 6092, 6106, 6140 
Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, Assertive- 
ness, Authoritarianism, Conformity 
(Personality), Creativity, Defensiveness, 
Dependeney (Personality, — Egotism, 
Emotional Instability, Emotional Matu- 
rity, Emotional Stability, Emotionality 
(Personality), Empathy, Extraversion, 
Femininity, Hypnotic Susceptibility, 
Idealism, Impulsiveness, Independence 
(Personality), Individuality, Insight, In- 
ternal External Locus of Control, Intr- 
oversion, Machiavellianism, Masculini- 
pA Neuroticism, Optimism, Persistence, 
epression Sensitization, Self Control, 
Sexuality, Suggestibility, Tolerance] 
5151, 5179, 5339, 5537, 3824, 5877, 5897, 
5936, 5949, 5968, 6029, 6069, 6070, 6081, 
6096, 6144, 6209, 6210, 6218, 6387, 6465, 
6524, 6573, 6577, 6597, 6639, 6696, 6752, 
6759, 6797, 6799, 6837, 6893, 6920, 6921 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
5063, 5086, 5133, 5841, 6071, 6072, 6074 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Occupa- 
tional Success Prediction] 6655, 6690, 
6902, 6904, 6914 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
Analysis, Military Recruitment, Occupa- 
tional Success Prediction, Personnel 
Evaluation, Personnel Selection] 6916 
Personnel Recruitment [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Personnel Selection 5182, 6593, 6897, 
6898, 6901, 6916  - 
Personnel Supply 6875, 6917 
Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 
ing, Military Training] 5182, 6607, 6902 
Persuasive Communication 5967, 5969, 
5973, 5979, 6006, 6048, 6051, 6669 
Petit Mal Epilepsy 6431 
Pharmacology [See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 6160 


[See Personality 


Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Phenobarbital 5681, 5682, 5698 
дк 5076, 5103, 6088 


хуш 


Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Also 
Chlorpromazine, Thioridazine, Trifluo- 
решо 5711, 6312 

nylalanine 5562 
Phenylketonuria 6279 
Pheromones 5447, 5461 
Philippines 5896, 5910 
Philosophies [See Also Humanism, Ide- 
alism, Ме sics] 5076, 5086, 5088, 
5094, 5096, 100, 6466 
Phobias 6395 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants] 5262, 
5769, 6701, 6740 
Phonetics [See Consonants, Phonemes, 
Syllables, Words (Phonetic Units)] 

otic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photopic Stimulation 5566, 6292 
Photoreceptors 5237, 5238 
Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Physical Attractiveness 5904, 5926, 6020, 
6029, 6044, 6051, 6525 
Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Speech Development] 5478, 5485, 5758, 
5786 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 
Physical Handicaps (Attit Toward) 6401 
Physical Therapy 6557 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Cas- 
tration, Dental Treatment, Dialysis, 
Heart Surgery, Hemodialysis, Induced 
Abortion, Male Castration, Mastectomy, 
Medical Treatment (General), Neuro- 
surgery, Organ Transplantation, Ovar- 
iectomy, Surgery, Thalamotomy] 
Physically Handicapped 5288, 6273, 
6528, 6543, 6559 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Physicians [See Also SO Physicians, 
General Practitioners, Psychiatrists] 
5157, 6468, 6611, 6615 
Physiological Aging 5739, 5740, 5743, 
5752, 5760, 5764, 6165 
Physiological Arousal 5295, 5521, 5553, 
5942, 5989, 6047, 6266, 6397 
Physiological Correlates 5524, 5537, 
5555, 5560, 5710 
Physiological Psychology [See Also Neu- 


ropsychology] 5464 
Physiol ical Stress 5505, 5506, 5507, 
5597, 5706 


Physiotherapy [See Physical Therapy] 
Physique [See Body Weight, Obesit | 
Physostigmine 5585, 5707, 5717, 57 
Piaget (Jean) 5304, 5779 

Piagetian Tasks 5747, 5782 

Piano [See Musical Instruments] 

Pigeons 5137, 5360, 5363, 5364, 5373, 
5377, 5378, 5379, 5392, 5398, 5406, 5413, 
5414, 5418, 5620, 5686, 5698 

Pigs 5436, 5454, 5460 

Pilocarpine 5568 

Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Also Speech 
Pitch] 5225, 5244, 5290, 5474, 5475, 5559 
Pitch Discrimination 5560, 5609 4 
Pitch Perception [See Pitch Discrimina- 
tion 

= Hormones [See Corticotropin] 
PKU (Hereditary Disorder) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 


5062, 6434 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 


Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets] 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play Development (Childhood) 
Childhood n Development] 
Play Therapy 6331 
Poisons 5689 
Poland 5959 
Police Personnel 6196, 6917 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 
Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Radicalism] 5876, 5930, 5931, 5937, 
5938, 6103, 6107, 6108 
Political Economic Systems [See Com- 
munism] 
Political Elections 5930 
Political Parties 5931 
Political Processes [See Also Political 
Elections, Voting Behavior] 5934, 5938 
Political Radicalism 6103 
Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Elections, Political Parties, Political 
Processes, Voting Behavior] 
Polygamy 5878 
Pons 5495 
Popularity [See Social Approval] 
Population [See Overpopulation, Popula- 
tion (Statistics)] 
Population (Statistics) 5151, 5202, 5921, 
6538 
Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
raphic Characteristics] 
Population Control [See Birth Control] 
Population Genetics 6695 
Pornography 5942 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
6410 
Postgraduate Training [See Medical Re- 
sidency] 
Postnatal Period 5358, 5385, 5440, 5695 
Posttreatment Followup 6395, 6474, 6560 
Posture 5540 
Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials 
Pe 5903, 5923, 5946, 6083, 6087, 
6606, 6621, 6669 З 
Practice [See Also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 5270, 5292 
Practice Effects 5284, 5317, 5784 
Praise 6426, 6704 
Predictability (Measurement) 5198, 5201, 


[See 


5205 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 6319, 6432 
Predictive Validity 5182, 5186, 5201, 
5205, 6313, 6834, 6840, 6844 
Predisposition 5514, 6218 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 5222, 5223, 5366, 5457, 5612, 
6352, 6823 
Preferred Rewards 5762 
Pregnancy 5899, 5910, 6173 
Prehension [See Motor Dd 
Prejudice 5857, 5859, 5881, 5 75, 6107, 
6357, 6686, 6747 
Premarital Intercourse 5899, 5951, 5952 
Premature Birth 5557 
Premature Ejaculation 6266 
Prenatal Development [See Also Em- 
bryo, Fetus] 5468, 5562, 5577, 5758, 6197 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Em- 
bryo, Fetus] 
Preschool Children 5187, 5226, 5280, 
5555, 5742, 5153, 5155, 5758, 5759, 5163, 
5766, 5770, 5774, 5183, 5785, 5789, 5793, 
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5795, 5791, 5799, 5800, 5804, 5808, 5811, 
5812, 5823, 5825, 5827, 6123, 6141, 6228, 
6331, 6408, 6414, 6548, 6699, 6726, 6740, 
6814, 6851, 6853 
Preschool Education 6647, 6650, 6721, 
6742, 6781, 6816 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pressure (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 
sure] 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
5958, 6125, 6489 
Preventive Medicine 6466 
Primary Mental Health Prevention 6488, 
6494, 6839 
Primary Schools 
Schools] 
Primates (Nonhuman) [See Chimpan- 
zees, Monkeys] 
Printed Communications Media [See 
Also Books] 5724 
Prisoners 6190, 6200, 6203, 6562, 6563 
Prisoners Dilemma Game 5997, 6012 
Prisons 6562, 6563 
Proactive Inhibition 5418, 6189 
Probability 5200, 5251 
Probability Learning 5328 
Probation 6196, 6558 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Group Problem Solv- 
ing] 5210, 5246, 5255, 5269, 5273, 5383, 
5985, 6709, 6770, 6828, 6886 
Process Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 
Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 
quet 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation 6576, 6658, 
6841, 6860 
Professional Contribution 5135, 5336, 
5481, 6041, 6045, 6606 
Professional Criticism 5143, 5149, 5152, 
5188, 5201, 5227, 5254, 5428, 5734, 5735, 
5736, 6219, 6225, 6227, 6233, 6578, 6884, 
6897 
Professional Criticism Reply 5205, 5247, 
5425, 5617, 5732, 6088, 6323, 6286, 6890, 
6898 
Professional Ethics 5133, 5884, 5971, 
6422, 6601, 6615, 6631 
Professional Meetings And Symposia 
5870, 6622 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Professional Referral 6775, 6864 
Professional Standards 6110, 6587, 6598, 
6629, 6631, 6661 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profiles (Measurement) 5161, 5169, 
5186, 6209, 6894, 6903 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded 6230, 
6327, 6403, 6418, 6548 
erone 5565, 5569, 5571, 5589, 
5663, 5690 
Prognosis 6109, 6175, 6177, 6448, 6539 
Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 
Programed Instruction 6718 


[See Elementary 


Programing (Computer) [See Computer 


Software] 

Proc Гло о, (Computer) [See 
Computer Programing Lan ages] 
Programs (Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 


Domus (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 


Project Head Start 6699 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) 6166, 
6 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Rorschach Test] 5181 
Projective Techniques [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique, Human гахе Drawing, Ргојес- 
tive Personality Measures, Rorschach 
Test] 5176 
Projective Tests [See Projective Tech- 
niques] 
Prolactin 5690 
Exi 5653 3 
[See Autobiogra: 
Prostheses 6332 graphs 
Protein Metabolism 5651 
Pos [See Also Blood Proteins] 5478, 
1 
Protestantism 5910 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
e e Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ег 
Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] 5130 
Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See Also 
Харан о Community] 6532, 6544, 


E a Hospital Readmission 6133, 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff 6542 
Psychiatrie Hospitalization [See Also 
Commitment (Psychiatric), Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission] 6321, 6494, 6496, 6506, 
6566 

Psychiatric Hospitals 5073, 5075, 5080, 
5101, 6530, 6533, 6541 

Psychiatric Nurses 6626 

Psychiatric Patients 5080, 5112, 5186, 
5710, 5711, 6109, 6134, 6136, 6140, 6141, 
6155, 6158, 6159, 6177, 6316, 6320, 6380, 
6405, 6426, 6433, 6434, 6530, 6532, 6539, 
6542, 6544 

Psychiatric Training 6605, 6618 
eus 5175, 6576, 6579, 6584, 
6: 

Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Forensic Psychiatry, Transcultural Psy- 
chiatry] 5101, 5668, 5939, 6114, 6302, 
6311, 6317, 6323, 6325, 6472, 6534, 6631 
Psychic Energizers [See ue 
Psychoanalysis [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis] 5092, 6349, 6350 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 5078, 5731, 
280. 5733, 5734, 5735, 5736, 5845, 6206, 
634 

Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Conscious (Personality Factors), Ego, 
Id, Libido, Oedipal Complex] 


Psychoanalytic School (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School] 
Psychoanalytic Theory 5087, 5092, 5097, 
5102, 5851, 5885, 6140, 6154 
рман Therapy [See Psychoana- 

sis] 

sychodiagnosis [See Also ENS - 
nostic Interview] 5112, 5119, 5124, S130, 
5140, 5164, 5170, 6109, 6110, 6138, 6152, 
6155, 6157, 6159, 6167, 6180, 6201, 6222, 
6278, 6293, 6324, 6328, 6350, 6376, 6448, 
6498, 6583, 6596, 6815, 6833 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic Interview 6344 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies 5161, 6137, 
6153, 6209, 6219, 6224 
Psychodrama 6351 
Psychodynamics 6336 
Psychogenesis [See Also Childhood Play 
Development, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Moral Development, Perceptual Devel- 
ерше Personality Development, Psy- 
chosocial Development, Speech Devel- 
opment] 6140 
Psychological Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 
Psychological Stress 5514, 5841, 6004, 
6092, 6095 
Psychological Terminology 5097 
Psychologists [See Also School Psycholo- 
gists 5061, 6575, 6584, 6641 

sychology [See Also Adolescent P 
chology, Applied Psychology, Child 
Pao linical Psychology, Com- 
parative Psychology, Consumer Psychol- 
ogy, Developmental Psychology, Éduca- 
tional Psychology, Experimental Psy- 
chology, Gerontology, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Neuropsychology, Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, School Psychology, So. 
cial Psychology] 5060, 5061, 5063, 5064, 
5065, 5098, 5148, 5833 
Psychometrics 5154, 5165, 6235, 6290 
Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopathology 5909, 6114, 6121, 6136, 
6149, 6172, у 
Ps; athy 611 
Heec dice 5464, 5670, 6587 
Psychophysical Measurement 5162, 5237, 
5238, 5533, 5560 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychophysiology 5109, 5 147 
Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Dyspa- 
reunia, Erection (Penis), Eroticism, Ex- 
hibitionism, Extramarital Intercourse, 
Female Orgasm, Heterosexuality, Ho- 
mosexuality, Human Courtship, Impo- 
tence, Incest, Lesbianism, Male Homo- 
sexuality, Male Orgasm, Masturbation, 
Orgasm, Pedophilia, Premarital Interc- 
ourse, Premature Ejaculation, Rape, Sex 
Roles, Sexual Deviations, Sexual Func- 
tion Disturbances, Transsexualism] 
5810, 5905, 5925, 5941, 5942, 5943, 5946, 
5951, 5953, 6034, 6127, 6185, 6197, 6266, 
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6305, 6332, 6347, 6376, 6384, 6385, 6391, 
6392, 6397, 6581, 6739, 6776 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute Schizophrenia, Affective Psycho- 
sis, Catatonic Schizophrenia, Childhood 
Psychosis, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Psychosis, Chronic Schizophre- 
nia, Early Infantile Autism, Involutional 
Depression, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Ma- 
nic Depressive Psychosis, Paranoia (Psy- 
chosis), Paranoid Schizophrenia, Psy- 
chotic Depressive Reaction, Schizophre- 
nia] 5699, 6134, 6144, 6175, 6180, 6440 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development] 5809, 5810, 5811, 5815, 
5823, 5825, 5978, 6716 
Psychosocial Readjustment 6095, 6247, 
6321, 6543, 6559, 6561 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Vocational Rehabilitation] 6133, 6312, 
6554, 6566 
Psychosocial Resocialization 6570, 6632 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See Also Hy- 
pochondriasis] 5343, 5914, 6244, 6245, 
6251, 6303, 6355, 6457, 6546 
Psychosurgery [See Thalamotomy] 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling [Sce Also 
Conjoint Therapy, Family Therapy] 
6345, 6347 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 5140, 6177, 
6209, 6341, 6419 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Psychotherapeutic 
Transference] 5140, 6329, 6338, 6339, 
6341, 6344, 6345, 6350, 6354, 6379, 6542, 
6580 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
Autogenic Training, Dream Analysis, 
Psychodrama] 6311, 6330, 6334, 6340, 
6346, 6353, 6355, 6360, 6362, 6372 
Psychotherapeutic Transference 6384 
Psychotherapists 6337 
Psychotherapy [See Also Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy, Brief Psychotherapy, Con- 
joint Therapy, Dream Analysis, Family 
herapy, Gestalt Therapy, Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Hypnotherapy, Individual 
Psychotherapy, Pla: erapy, Psy- 
choanalysis, Psychodrama, роон 
peutic Counseling, Therapeutic Commu- 
nity, Transactional Analysis] 5067, 5140, 
6149, 6167, 6303, 6332, 6333, 6336, 6356, 
6437, 6610 
Psychotherapy Training 6610 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction 6181 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Also Ly- 
sergic Acid Diethylamide] 5660 
Puberty 5878 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
penie Health Services 6467, 6472, 6478, 
Public Opinion 5971, 6565 
Public School Education 6714, 6812 
Public Speaking 5338, 5966 
Public Welfare Services [See Community 
Welfare Services] 
Punishment 5303, 5547, 5604, 6065, 
6128, 6216, 6460, 6781 
Pupil Dilation 6171 


ires 5111, 5175, 6116, 6690 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 


rme 5361, 5410, 5580, 5584, 5590, 
6: 
Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
Negroes] 
Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 5848, 
5857, 5932, 5975, 6580, 6686, 6726, 6747 
Racial Differences 5790, 5858, 5919, 
5998, 6036, 6190, 6200, 6535, 6726, 6763, 
6768, 6774, 6787, 6795, 6799, 6812, 6858, 
6900 
Racial Int ion [See Also School 
Integration (Racial)] 5863, 5876, 5932 
Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 

ism 5887, 6563, 6790. 
Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 
Rage [See Anger] 
Random Sampling 5971 
Rank Order Correlation 5207 
Rape 6202 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 
Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 5366, 5370, 5380, 5381, 
5395, 5411, 5417, 5493, 5564, 5599, 5654, 
5695, 5697 
Rating 5207, 6096, 6777 
Rating Scales 5183, 6157, 6432 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
forcement] 
Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rats 5113, 5153, 5354, 5355, 5362, 5366, 
5367, 5369, 5370, 5371, 5372, 5374, 5375, 
5380, 5381, 5382, 5384, 5385, 5387, 5388, 
5389, 5393, 5394, 5395, 5396, 5397, 5399, 
5405, 5407, 5408, 5411, 5412, 5415, 5416, 
5417, 5419, 5420, 5421, 5422, 5429, 5439, 
5441, 5459, 5473, 5477, 5478, 5479, 5485, 
5488, 5492, 5493, 5495, 5496, 5505, 5506, 
5507, 5509, 5514, 5515, 5516, 5519, 5520, 
5523, 5526, 5527, 5562, 5563, 5565, 5566, 
5567, 5568, 5569, 5572, 5575, 5581, 5585, 
5586, 5587, 5588, 5591, 5593, 5595, 5597, 
5598, 5599, 5600, 5601, 5603, 5604, 5606, 
5612, 5614, 5615, 5617, 5618, 5619, 5622, 
5623, 5625, 5626, 5627, 5628, 5632, 5634, 
5638, 5641, 5642, 5643, 5644, 5645, 5647, 
5648, 5649, 5653, 5654, 5655, 5657, 5659, 
5660, 5662, 5664, 5665, 5666, 5667, 5671, 
5673, 5674, 5675, 5679, 5680, 5683, 5684, 
5687, 5688, 5689, 5694, 5695, 5697, 5701, 
5703, 5705, 5708, 5712, 5713, 5714, 5716, 
5718 
Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices 
5182 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 
Reaction Time 5142, 5219, 5229, 5239, 
5249, 5264, 5266, 5270, 5285, 5289, 5310, 
5322, 5541, 6150, 6189, 6899 
Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions 
09а Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 


Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness] 
Readiness (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 
Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading] 5720. 5738, 5199 
Reading Ability 6238, 6287, 6764, 6807 
Reading Achievement 5775, 6712, 6724, 
6756, 6765, 6772, 6773, 6809, 6831 
Reading Comprehension 5195, 5301, 
5312, 5724, 6238, 6295, 6720, 6771, 6857 
Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 
6229, 6807, 6825 
Reading Education 6697, 6701, 6704, 
6710, 6712, 6724, 6737, 6740, 6809, 6831, 
6857 
Reading Materials 5312, 6703, 6706, 
6124, 6113, 6821, 6857 
Reading Measures 6771 
Reading Readiness 6737 
Reading Skills 6696, 6710, 6754, 6764, 
6785, 6807 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 
Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric porpra Readmission] 
Reality Testing 6134 
Reasoning [See Also Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, Inference] 5772, 5773, 
6715 
Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Regi 

Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall] 

5278, 5283, 5286, 5292, 5298, 5301, 5302, 

5306, 5307, 5308, 5312, 5314, 5316, 5317, 

5320, 5323, 5325, 5330, 5332, 5333, 5767, 

5973, 6258, 6289 

Recency Effect 5323, 5973 

Receptors (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 

tors 

кмш 6190, 6203, 6206 

Reciprocity 5901, 6039, 6041, 6062, 6064 
ecognition (Learning) 5234, 5242, 5278, 

5279, 5286, 5293, 5297, 5299, 5315, 5330, 

5333, 5796, 6243, 6258 

Reconstruction (Learning) 5770 

Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 

chotherapy] 

Recovery (Disorders) 6480 TE 

Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 

tion, Camping, Clubs (Social Organiza- 

tions), Gambling, Television уем 

Traveling] 5834, 6179, 6469, 6484, 6529, 

6540 

Recreation Therapy 6463, 6469, 6532 

Recruitment (Military) [See Military 

Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 

Referral (Professional) [See Professional 

Referral] K 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 


Responses] | 
Reflex (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Achilles Tendon 
Reflex, Eyeblink Reflex, Hoffmanns 
Reflex, Startle Reflex] 5217, 5717 
Regression (Defense Mechanism) 6156 
Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
Variance] a 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 6309, 6475, 
6543, 6556, 6560, 6561 
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Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Monetary Rewards, Negative Reinforce- 
ment, Positive Reinforcement, Praise, 
Preferred Rewards, Punishment, Rein- 
forcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Self Reinforce- 
ment, Social Reinforcement, Variable 
Interval Reinforcement, Variable Ratio 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
5365, 5374, 5375, 5382, 5401, 5419, 5592, 
5749, 5840, 6400, 6401, 6416, 6426 
Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 

Reinforcement Amounts 5336, 5372, 
5399, 5405, 5420, 5422, 5972 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
forcement] 5303, 5319, 5335, 5336, 5362, 
5364, 5367, 5369, 5373, 5393, 5394, 5398, 
5400, 5406, 5412, 5413, 5417, 5420, 5422, 
5494, 5509, 5603, 5647, 5754 

Relapse (Disorders) 6346, 6442 

Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relaxation 5550, 5554, 6456 

Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 

Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] 5871, 
5877 

Religious Affiliation [See Christianity, 
Judaism, Protestantism] 

Religious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
Judaism, Protestantism] 5481, 5806, 
5858, 5874, 5880, 5881, 5910 

Religious Education 6690 

Religious Personnel [See Also Clergy, 
Ministers (Religion)] 6690 

Religious Practices [See Also Faith 
Healing, Meditation] 5806, 5885 

REM Sleep 5499, 5517, 5529, 6259, 6262 
Remedial Reading 6710 

Remembering [See Retention] 
Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 
sonnel] 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 

Rm (Defense Mechanism) 5177, 
Repression Sensitization 6101 

Republican Party [See Political Parties] 
Research [See Experimentation] 
ст Design [See Experimental De- 
sign 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine 5654, 5659 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 
dag 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses, Hospitals, Nursing 


Homes, Psychiatric Hospitals] 6505, 


6543 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Respiration 5548, 5554, 6257 
Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Asth- 
ma, Hay Fever] 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Response Amplitude 5215, 5360, 5470, 
5538, 5559 
Response Bias 5216, 5279, 5747 
Response Frequency 5137, 5364, 5371, 
5400, 5405, 5606, 5672, 5702 
Response Generalization 5398, 5414 
Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
Response Latency 5274, 5285, 5360, 
5363, 5413, 5416 
Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 

onse Time, Reaction Time, Response 
Amplitude, Response Frequency, Re- 
sponse Generalization, Response Laten- 
cy, Response Set] 5266 

Re Set 5234 

Response S| [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 
Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
Conditioned | Suppression, Emotional 
Responses, Orienting Responses, Un- 
conditioned Responses] 

Responsibility 5828, 5831, 5909, 5981, 
5982, 5988, 6038, 6058, 6888, 6927 
Restlessness 6118 
Retaliation [See Reciprocity] 
Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 
dation] 

Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 

Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (eatin), Reconstruction 
(Learning)] 5295, 5298, 5310, 5368, 5385, 
5397, 5587, 5588, 5613, 5624, 5627, 5648, 
5661, 6220, 6221, 6288, 6451, 6695, 6718, 
6825 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing), Reconstruction (Сеш 
Reticular Formation 5579, 55 

Retina 5469 

Retirement 6877 

Retroactive Inhibition 6239 

Reversal Shift Learning 5256, 5804 
Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Rewards [See Also Moneta: 
Preferred Rewards] 5336, 
6783, 6923 
Rigidity (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions] 
Risk Taking [See Also Gambling] 5974, 
6005, 6042, 6666 
Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

] 5885 


Rewards, 
12, 6032, 


Rites (Nonreligious 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites of Passage [See Birth Rites] 


pec bec [See Rites (Nonre- 
igious 
Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 


tices] 

Robbery [See Theft] 

Rod And Frame Test 5827 

Rodents [See Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mice, Rats, Squirrels] 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 


Role Conflicts 6648 

Role Expectations 6832 

Role Perception 5175, 5836, 5944, 6042, 
6130, 6511, 6616, 6625, 6648, 6864, 6905 
Role Playing 5821, 5828, 5982, 6038, 
6351, 6627 

Roles [See Also Parental Role, Sex 
Roles] 5818, 5988, 6192, 6648, 6821, 6921 
Roommates 6752 

Rorschach Test 5155, 5532, 6165, 6319 
Rote Learning 6782 

Rotter Intern Extern. Locus Cont Scal 
6102 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Running 5512 

Rural Environments 5872, 6046, 6066, 
6358, 6471, 6787 


Saccharin 5368, 5382 

Sadness 6178 

Safety [See Also Highway Safety] 5856, 
6940 

Safety Devices 6945 

Salaries 6638, 6668, 6932 

Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 

Salmon 5704 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) [See Also Ran- 
dom Sampling] 5121, 5191 

Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 5223, 5375, 5649, 5977 
Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 5740, 5941, 6062, 
6462, 6531, 6545, 6550, 6648, 6714 
Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

a (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


ing] 

Schizophrenia [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Catatonic Schizophrenia, 
Childhood Schizophrenia, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Paranoid Schizophrenia] 
5189, 6118, 6133, 6135, 6139, 6143, 6147, 
6153, 6161, 6162, 6163, 6165, 6168, 6176, 
6177, 6182, 6382, 6446, 6544, 6705 
Schizophrenogenic Family 6145 
Scholarships [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] 

Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude} 

Seba Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 6488, 6710, 6776, 
6780, 6805, 6808, 6839, 6856 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also School 
Principals, School Superintendents] 
6664, 6676, 6679, 6689, 6833 

School Age Children 5167, 5196, 5222, 
5226, 5243, 5256, 5267, 5298, 5314, 5336, 
5741, 5149, 5161, 5762, 5767, 5770, 5772, 
5773, 5774, 5775, 5776, 5778, 5782, 5784, 
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5788, 5795, 5796, 5797, 5799, 5801, 5805, 
5811, 5816, 5817, 5821, 5822, 5823, 5827, 
5828, 5829, 5832, 5908, 6064, 6089, 6091, 
6120, 6128, 6131, 6141, 6146, 6150, 6236, 
6272, 6274, 6276, 6291, 6331, 6408, 6414, 
6439, 6451, 6560, 6714, 6730, 6831, 6863 
School Attendance 6390, 6560, 6795 
School Counselors 6617, 6679, 6689, 
6841 

School Dropouts 5185, 6577, 6597, 6639, 
6795, 6862 

School Enrollment [See School Attend- 
ance] 

School Environment 5195, 6691, 6741, 
6755, 6780 

School Facilities [See Also Dormitories, 
Learning Centers (Educational)] 6763 
School Federal Aid [See Educational 
Financial Assistance] 

School Financial Assistance [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 

School Integration (Racial) 5857, 5932, 
6686, 6858 

School Learning 5195, 6715, 6751, 6760, 
6799 

School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Principals 6674, 6679, 6680 
School Psychologists 6488, 6601, 6656, 
6658, 6680, 6860, 6864 

School Psychology 6612, 6680, 6854, 
6860 

School Readiness 6698 

School Superintendents 6671, 6679 
Schools [See Also Colleges, Elementary 
Schools, Technical Schools] 6633 

Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 6585, 6695, 6703, 
6715, 6738, 6751 

Sciences [See Adolescent Psychology, 
Anthropology, Applied Psycho! ору, Bio- 
chemistry, Child Psychiatry, Child Psy- 
chology, Clinical Psychology, Compara- 
tive Scho Consumer Psychology, 
Developmentaf Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Epidemiology, Experimen- 
taf Psyc ology, Forensic Psychiatry, 
Gerontology, Immunology, Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Sciences, Neuroan- 
atomy, Neurobiology, Neurochemistry, 
Шешу Neuropathology, Neurophy- 
siology, europsychology, Ophthalmol- 
ору, Iso ical PUES Psychia- 
try, sychology, ' Psychopathology, 
School Psychology, Social Psychology, 
Social Sciences, Sociology, Surgery, 
Transcultural Psychiatry] 

Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 5105, 5125, 
5136, 5143, 5148, 5174, 5964, 6612, 6634, 
6689 

Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 

Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
6876, 6894 

Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Multiple 
Sclerosis] 

Scopolamine 5585, 5588, 5636, 5717 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 

Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Scoring (Testing) 5158, 5163, 5169, 5170, 
5188, 6591 
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Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Secondary Education 6639, 6650 
Secretarial Personnel 6833 

Secretion (Gland) [See Lactation] 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Sedatives [See Atropine, Chlorproma- 
zine, Haloperidol, Pentobarbital, Pheno- 
barbital, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 
eae (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion 

Seizures [See Convulsions] 

Selected Readings 5752, 5842 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 

Selection Tests 6897, 6898, 6901 
Selective Attention 5239, 5244, 5249, 
5252, 5284, 5351, 5487 

Self Actualization 6102, 6716, 6859 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 
5193, 5834, 5873, 5881, 5939, 5944, 5949, 
6014, 6083, 6084, 6089, 6091, 6099, 6105, 
6193, 6200, 6208, 6328, 6386, 6454, 6521, 
6570, 6652, 6673, 6694, 6696, 6708, 6710, 
6724, 6728, 6735, 6761, 6769, 6777, 6785, 
6801, 6862 

Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control 5336, 5540, 5546, 5547, 
5551, 5749, 5755, 5807, 5813, 5829, 6094, 
6131, 6264, 6328, 6396, 6796, 6861 

Self Disclosure 5988, 5992, 6026, 6053 
Self Esteem 5549, 6032, 6055, 6082, 
6099, 6104, 6200, 6207, 6389, 6456, 6463, 
6673, 6678, 6700, 6727, 6768 

Self Evaluation 5543, 5755, 6915 

Self Image [See Self Concept] 

Self Inflicted Wounds 6204 

Self Mutilation [See Also Head Banging) 
6194, 6398, 6409, 6418 

Self Perception 5183, 5546, 5887, 5920, 
5944, 5969, 5982, 5984, 6009, 6050, 6089, 
6098, 6389, 6638, 6693 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization| 
Self Reinforcement 6415, 6419 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation 5563, 5592, 5666, 5673 
5677 

Semantic Differential 5172 

Semantics 5249, 5273, 5275, 5285, 5287 
5313, 5721, 5725, 5726, 5787, 6939 
Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia Ais, 6123, 6261, 6547 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 

Sensation [See Perception] 

Sensation Seeking Scale 6069 

Sense Oi Disorders [See Eye Disor- 
ders, Menieres Disease, Nystagmus] 
Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Eye (Anato: 
my), Retina, Taste А ЧӨ сы 
Sensitivity (Drugs) [See Drug Sensitivity 
Sensitivity Training 6386, 8388, 660 
6683, 6693 А 
Sensitization Repression [See Repressior 
Sensitization] 

Sensory Adaptation [See Orienting Re: 


sponses] 

URS Deprivation 5459, 5501, 5570, 
5582 

Sensory Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 


Feedback] 
Ss Motor Processes [See Perceptual 


Motor E cd 5493 

Sensory Neurons А 

Sentence rehension 5247, 5254, 
5257, 5259, 5262, 5274, 5775, 5795, 5805 


Sentence Structure 5247, 5254, 5257, 
5259, 5262, 5312, 5726, 6289, 6771 
Sentences 5801 
Separation (Marital) [See Marital Sepa- 
ration] 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] 
Sequential Learning 6825 
Serial Anticipation (Learning) 5307 
Serial Learning [See Also Serial Antici- 
ation (Learning)] 5307 
rotonin 5638, 5645, 5671, 5687, 6160 
Serotonin Ant ists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, —Tetrabenazine] 
5569, 5671, 6440 
Serpasil [See Reserpine] 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 6230, 6273, 
6398, 6415, 6548 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Education 6608, 6749 
Sex Hormones [See Also Androgens, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Progesterone, les- 
tosterone] 6197 
Sex Identity [See Sex Roles} 
жуа Linked Developmental Differences 
Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders 6205 
Sex Roles 5815, 5819, 5832, 5836, 5914, 
5939, 5944, 5945, 5948, 5949, 5950, 5968, 
6357, 6423, 6590, 6595, 6657, 6688, 6874 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Attitudes 5905, 5940, 5943, 5945, 
5946, 5950, 5951, 6608, 6688, 6739, 6749 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Incest, Pedophilia, Transsexualism] 
6127, 6378 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Dyspareunia, Impotence, Premature 
Ejaculation] 6127, 6265, 6305, 6353, 
6391, 6519 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Dyspa- 
reunia, Extramarital Intercourse, Incest, 
Premarital Intercourse, Bapa 
Sexual Receptivity (Anim: ) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 
Sexuality 5940 
Shame [See Guilt] 
Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheep 5424, 5454 
Shock 5361, 5366, 5387, 5388. 5394, 
5403, 5407, 5441, 5553, 5593, 5599, 5627, 
5672, 5678 
Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 3 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Short Term Memory 5248, 5271, 5283, 
5308, 5309, 5330, 5386, 5651, 5692, 6236, 
6239 к 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


Psychothera| : 
Shoshone s [See American Indi- 


ans] 
Shuttle Boxes 5366, 5604 
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Siblings [See Also Brothers, Heterozy- 
не Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Twins] 
611 

Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Sensitivity, 
Heroin Addiction] 5710, 5711, 6433, 
6440, 6443, 6448 

Sight Vocabulary 6698 

Sign Language 5727 

Signal Detection (Perception) 5232, 
5244, 5344, 5349, 6945 

Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity 
Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Significance] 

Similarity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity] 

Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, arkov Chains, 
Mathematical Модыш, Simulation 
Games, Stochastic Modeling] 6627, 6939 
Simulation Games 5129 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Single Persons 6020 

Sixteen Personality Factors Question 
5156, 5171 

Size 5221 

Size (Group) [See Group Size] 

Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 

Skills [See US 

Skin (Anatomy) 5483, 6404 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance 
Skin Electrical ies [See Also Skin 
Resistance] 5329, 5532, 5543 

Skin Resistance 5536, 5538, 5545, 5546, 
5559, 5561, 6171 

Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
S 5153, 5477, 5482, 5516, 5542, 
5544, 5550, 5710, 6444 

Sleep Deprivation 5529, 5544, 5550, 
5575, 6304 

Sleep Disorders [See Also Narcolepsy] 
6320 

Sleep Onset 6262 

Sleep Treatment 6320 

Slow Learners 6703 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion] 

Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in 

S o Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Dol 

Social Acceptance 5728, 6389, 6583 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Social Adjustment 5180, 5760, 6144, 
6226, 6294, 6862 

Social Approval 6023, 6041, 6082, 6084, 
6719 

Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship p Animal Division of La- 
bor, Animal Dominance, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal So- 
cial Behavior, Arguments, Assistance 
(Social Behavior), ttack Behavior, At- 
tribution, Bargaining, Collective Behav- 
ior, C ompetition, Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformity (Personality); Conversation, 
Cooperation, Double Bind Interaction, 
Eye Contact, Friendship, Gambling, 


Group Discussion, Group Participation, 
Group Performance, Interpersonal At- 
traction, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Influences, Interpersonal 
Interaction, Interviewing, Interviews, 
Involvement, Leadership, Leadership 
Style, Negotiation, Participation, Peer 
Relations, Praise, Psychodiagnostic In- 
terview, USA Responsibility, 
Risk Taking, Social Acceptance, Social 
Adjustment, Social Ар roval, Social 
Dating, Social Drinking, SSH Facilita- 
tion, Social Interaction, Social Percep- 
tion, Social Reinforcement, Threat Pos- 
tures, Trust (Social Behavior) Verbal 
Reinforcement, Victimization, Violence, 
War] 5968, 5983, 6179 

Social Casework 6475, 6514, 6515, 6516, 
p 6519, 6520, 6521, 6522, 6523, 6524, 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 5840, 5859, 5862, 5867, 
5976, 6215, 6325 

Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class] 5858, 5861, 5868, 5929, 
5938, 5970, 6543, 6638 

Social Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Seal Dating 5810, 5904, 5951, 5990, 


Social Deprivation [See Also Social 
Isolation] 6418 

Social Desirability 6021 

Social Drinking 6213 

Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communes, Communities, En- 
vironmental Adaptation, Ghettoes, 
Home Environment, Neighborhoods, 
Rural Environments, School Environ- 
ment, Suburban Environments, Urban 
Environments, Working _ Conditions] 
5856, 5935, 5991, 6003, 6017, 6215, 6784, 
6950, 6951 

Social Equality 6624 

Social Facilitation 5450 

Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 


porte 5085, 5867 
immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Power, Preju- 
dice, Social Approval, Social Desirabili- 
у Social Values, Superstitions, Taboos} 
931, 5989, 6000, „ 6191, 6931 
Social Interaction [See Also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Bar; ain- 
ing, Collective Behavior, Conflict, Con- 
versation, Cooperation, Double Bind 
Interaction, Eye Contact, Friendship, 
Group Discussion, Group Participation, 
Group Performance, Interpersonal At- 
traction, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Influences, Interpersonal 
Interaction, Interviewing, Interviews, 
Negotiation, Participation, Peer Relat- 
ions, Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social 
Dating, Victimization, Violence, War] 
6022, 6179, 6334, 6529 
Social Isolation 5355, 5431, 5434, 5436, 
5450, 5455, 5524, 5639, 5701, 6403 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 5545, 6191 
Social adjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment 


] 
Social Mobility 5862, 5867, 6795 


Social Movements [See Also Civil Rights 
Movement, Womens Liberation Move- 
ment] 5867 
Social Perception [See Also Attribution] 
5728, 5825, 5908, 5962, 5968, 6000, 6002, 
6005, 6020, 6022, 6024, 6028, 6033, 6035, 
6036, 6037, 6040, 6041, 6043, 6048, 6050, 
6051, 6053, 6054, 6063, 6389, 6778, 6799, 
6870, 6888 
Social Processes [See Coalition Forma- 
tion, Human Migration, Immigration, 
Industrialization, Racial Integration, 
School Integration (Racial), Social Ое 
rivation, Social Isolation, Social Mobili- 
ty, Socialization, Urbanization] 

ocial Psychology 5068, 5135, 5136, 
5143, 5149, 5152, 5835, 5839, 5842, 5843, 
5844, 5852, 5964, 6578, 6606, 6621, 6622, 
6948 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Verbal Reinforcement] 5813, 6426, 6952 
Social Sciences [See Also Adolescent 
Psychology, Anthropology, Applied Psy- 
р. Child ANA Clihical Psy- 
chology, Comparative Psychology, Con- 
sumer Psychology, Developmental Psy- 
chology, Educational Psychology, Expe- 
rimental Psychology, Gerontology, In- 
dustrial Psychology, Neuropsychology, 
Physiological Psychology, Psychology, 
School DESCR Social Psychology, 
Sociology] 5093, 5120, 5121, 6620, 6630 
Social See 6047, 6248, 6334 
Social Structure [See Also Caste System, 
Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class] 
5854, 5868, 5938, 5976, 6562, 6633 
Social Values 5860, 5876, 6110 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 6581, 6613 
Social Workers 6475, 6514, 6516, 6581, 
6584 
Socialization 5750, 5929 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 
Society 5833, 5844, 5854 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Birth 
Rites, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
ture Change, Ethnic Identity] 5085, 
5845, 5902, 5925, 5999, 6311 
Socioeconomic Class Attitudes 5860, 
5868, 6801 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class Lower Income Level, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 5280, 5790, 
5811, 5812, 5863, 5926, 5970, 5975, 6036, 
6694, 6698, 6719, 6761, 6762, 6763, 6768, 
6774, 6874, 6955 
Sociologists 5915 
Sociology 5104, 5108, 6214, 6745 
Sociometric Tests 6779 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 5696 4 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 
ae ANB Cortex 5624 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 5490, 
5578 
Somesthetic Perception [See Kinesthetic 
Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tactual 
Perception] 
Somesthetic Stimulation [See Also Tac- 
tual Stimulation] 5217, 5488, 5757, 

ing (Cognition) [See Classification 

(Cognitive Process)] 6 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
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Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Organization 6280 

Spatial Orientation (Perception) 5227, 
5235, 5379, 5392, 5480, 5776, 5799, 6260 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Depth Perception, Distance 
Perception, Motion Perception, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception), Stereoscopic Vision] 5236, 
5239, 5489, 5747, 5778, 5782, 6272, 6280 
Special Education 6231, 6232, 6237, 
6240, 6538, 6647, 6725, 6775, 6808, 6809, 
6811, 6813, 6815, 6816, 6819, 6820, 6821, 
6822, 6824, 6827, 6830 

Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 

Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Yuducation (Phys Handicaps) [See 
фо Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion 

Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education] 

Special Education Students 6778, 6800, 
6818, 6830 

Special Education Teachers 6664, 6689, 
6824, 6832 

Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 

Spectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Speech 
Pauses, Speech Pitch, Speech Rate] 5728, 
6092, 6139, 6464, 6760. 

Speech Development 5759, 5798, 5802 
Speech Disorders [See Also Elective 
Mutism, Stuttering] 6309 

Speech Pauses 6459 

Speech Perception 5241, 6275, 6289 
Speech Pitch 5225 

Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Compressed Speech, Filtered Speech] 
Speech Rate 6289 

Speech Therapy 6459, 6460, 6461 

Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Spinal Cord 5573, 5627 

Spinal Cord Injuries 6250, 6347, 6425, 
6526, 6556, 6559 

Spinal Nerves 5578 

Split Personality [See Multiple Personal- 


ity] 

Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Abortion 5343 

Spouses [See Also Wives] 5897, 5914, 
2290. 6020, 6082, 6305, 6373, 6374, 6383, 
Squirrels 5523 

Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] 

Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
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Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 

Startle Reflex 5360, 5397, 5416 

m Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 

State Trait Anxiety Inventory 5181 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Variance, Cluster Analysis, Confidence 
Limits (Statistics), Consistency (Meas- 
urement), Factor Analysis, Predictability 
(Measurement), Statistical Significance, 
Statistical Tests] 5116, 5171, 5198, 5203, 
5204, 5212, 5213, 6116, 6869 

Statistical Correlation [See Also Linear 
Regression, Rank Order Correlation] 
5181, 5199 

Statistical Measurement [See Analysis of 
Variance, Cluster Analysis, Consistency 
(Measurement), Factor Analysis, Pre- 
dictability (Measurement)] 

Statistical Reliability 5197 

Statistical Significance 5174 

Statistical Tests 5174, 5211 

Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 
Validity] 5203, 6846 

Statistical Variables [See Also Independ- 
ent Variables] 5195, 5211 

Status 5846, 5868, 5926, 6286, 6789, 
6874, 6888, 6891, 6905 

Stealing [See Theft] 

Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 
Stepparents 5463 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Vision 5162 

Stereotaxic ARA [See Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation] 

Stereo! Attitudes 5728, 5939, 5944, 
5948, 6020, 6035, 6423, 6595, 6600, 6628, 
6657, 6688, 6907 

Stereotyped Behavior 5477, 5625, 5671, 
5701 

Sterility 5343, 6303 

Sterilization (Sex) [See Castration, Male 
Castration, Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] | 
Steroids [See Also Corticosterone, Corti- 
sone, Hydrocortisone] 5665 

Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, eal Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Tactual Stimu- 
lation, Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 
lation] 5565 

Stimulators (Apparatus) 5110 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] К 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 

Stimulus Ambiguity 5234, 5247, 5254, 
5259, 5476, 6000, 6289 

Stimulus Complexity 5415, 5561, 5788 
Stimulus Control 5280, 5327, 5398, 5406 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 


vation, Sensory Deprivation, Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 


Stimulus Discrimination 5370, 5494, 
5509, 5522, 5624, 5643 

Stimulus Duration 5221, 5243, 5297, 
5388, 5416, 5561, 6073 . 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency 5216, 5293, 5364, 
5472 


Stimulus Generalization 5327, 5689, 
5716, 6401 

Stimulus Intensity 5215, 5360, 5361, 
5388, 5416, 5470, 5472, 5557, 5605 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
jus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 5216, 
5364, 5370 

Stimulus Novelty 5272, 5371, 5380, 5382, 
5408, 5415, 5618, 5689, 6709 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus omnid Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Similarity, Stimulus Variability] 5387, 
5558 

Stimulus Pattern (See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods 5122, 
5260, 5267, 5301, 5310, 5323 

Stimulus Salience 5788 

Stimulus Similarity 5275, 5285, 6039 
Stimulus Variability 5221, 5361, 5380, 
5381, 5418, 5782 

Stipends [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] 

Stochastic Modeling [See Also Markov 
Chains] 5200, 5210, 6345 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Strategies 5208, 5246, 5316, 5340, 5784, 
6236 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
Physiolo ical Stress, Psychological 
Stress, Social Stress, Stress Reactions] 
5180, 5194, 5914, 5994, 6003, 6126, 6285, 
6552, 6885 

Stress Reactions 5335, 5339, 5505, 5506, 
5507, 5549, 5553, 5984, 6285 
Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 5163 
Student Admission Criteria 6603, 6624, 
6840, 6852 

Student Attitudes 5958, 6638, 6649, 6675, 
6690, 6702, 6703, 6706, 6720, 6731, 6744, 
6750, 6773, 6780, 6786, 6787, 6789, 6790, 
6800, 6802, 6803, 6829 

Student Teachers 6672, 6675, 6678, 6684, 
6693, 6806 

Student Teaching 6678 

Students [See Business Students, College 
Students, Communit College Students, 
Elementary School Students, Graduate 
Students, High School Students, Junior 
High School Students, Kindergarten 
Students, Medical Students, Nursing 
Students, Roommates, Special Educa- 
tion Students, Vocational School Stu- 
dents] 

Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
ies З 
es (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 


Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 


ti 
н РЗ Personnel [See Parapro- 


fessional Personnel] 
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Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 

Subtests 5155, 5164, 6842 

Suburban Environments 5856, 6741, 

6804, 6949 

Success [See Achievement] 

Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 

ception] 

Suffering 6065 

Sugars [See Also Glucose] 5374 

Suggestibility 5345, 5350 

Suicide 6119, 6186, 6214, 6215, 6307, 

6346 

Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 

Suicide] 

Superior Colliculus 5626 

Superstitions 5849 

Superbe [See Management Person- 

nel| 

Support (For Theories) [See Professional 

Contribution] 

Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 

erapy] 

Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 

tioned Su pression] 

Sı ee Also Castration, Heart 

Surgery, Induced Abortion, Male Cas- 

traton, Mastectomy, Neurosurgery, Or- 
an Transplantation, Ovariectomy, Tha- 
amotomy] 5878, 6318 

ET Patients 5711, 6247, 6258, 6300, 

648! 

Surveys 5121, 6560, 6854 

Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


ries] 
Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 


Measures] 

Susceptibility (Disorders) 6218, 6286 

Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 

Susceptibility] 

Sweden 3820 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Switzerland 5304, 5914 

Syllables 5309, 5769 

Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 

Deductive Reasoning] 

Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 

Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 

tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Norep- 

inephrine] 

Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Also 

Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 

troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 

rine, Norepinephrine] 5673 

Symposia [See Professional Meetings 

And Symposia] 

Symptoms [See Also Actin; Out, Apha- 

gia, Coma, Convulsions, Delirium, De- 
rsonalization, Distractibility, Fatigue, 
leadache, Hemorrhage, Hyperkinesis, 

Hypochondriasis, Hypoglycemia, Hy- 
thermia, Obesity, Pain, Restlessness, 
hock, Vertigo, Vomiting] 5914, 6122, 

6152, 6164, 6271, 6574, 6818 

Synapses 5474, 5475, 5500, 5645 

Syndromes [See Also Downs Syndrome, 

Korsakoffs Psychosis, Menieres Disease, 

Organic Brain Semen Senile De- 

mentia] 6116, 627 

Synergism (Drugs) [See Drug Synergism 

S [See Also Sentence ed 

5251, 5115, 6025, 6855 

Systematic iti 

6298, 6395, 6406, 6419, 6430 


Systolic Pressure 5514, 6421 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
Taboos 5883, 5946 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

T Perception 5511, 5624, 6253, 
Tactual Stimulation 5419, 5488, 5557, 
6254 

Talent [See yd 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Task Complexity 5229, 5246, 5278, 5328, 
5329, 5341, 5344, 5349, 5383, 5395, 5634, 
5755, 6231, 6291, 6753, 6757, 6870 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Buds 5492 

Кең Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion 

Taste Perce| 5223, 5371, 5492, 5526, 
5608, 5618, 5619, 5652, 5665 

Taste Stimulation 5223, 5371, 5382, 5495 
Taxonomies 5072, 5166, 6267, 6846, 6876 
Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

"Teacher Accreditation [See Accreditation 
(Education Personnel)] 

Teacher Aides 6794 

Teacher Attitudes 5728, 5738, 6653, 
6651, 6661, 6662, 6664, 6668, 6673, 6674, 
6675, 6676, 6678, 6680, 6681, 6687, 6688, 
8027 6703, 6750, 6799, 6800, 6802, 6824, 
"Teacher Characteristics [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher pene 6653, 
6660, 6670, 6675, 6677, 6678, 6693, 6703, 
6736, 6760, 6782, 6794, 6864 

Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Student Teaching] 
6652, 6672, 6675, 6681, 6683, 6684, 6693, 
6695, 6808, 6836 

Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 
Characteristics] 

Teacher Personality 6758, 6767 

Teacher Student Interaction 6673, 6677, 
pe 6688, 6777, 6782, 6790, 6794, 6802, 
"Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 


tion] 
Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, Junior 
High School Teachers, Special Educa- 
tion Teachers, Student Teachers] 6641, 
6642, 6664, 6672, 6687, 6689, 6690, 6781, 
6799, 6851, 6864 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Directed Discussion Method, Dis- 
covery Teaching Method, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Group Instruction, 
Individualized Instruction, Instructional 
Media, Lecture Method, Open Class- 
room Method, Peer Tutoring, Pro- 
amed Instruction, Reading Materials, 
eaching Methods] 6636 
Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Teaching Internship [See Student Teach- 


ing] 

T Methods [See Also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Directed Discussion Me- 
thod, Discovery Teaching Method, 
Group Instruction, Indivi ualized In- 
struction, Lecture Method, Open Class- 
room Method, Peer Tutoring, Pro- 
gramed Instruction] 5321, 6684, 6691, 


6698, 6700, 6701, 6708, 6715, 6719, 6720, 
6731, 6733, 6735, 6738, 6741, 6748, 6758, 
6802, 6809, 6811, 6814, 6827, 6831, 6877 
Technical Schools 6674, 6676, 6715 
Technical Service Personnel 6885 
Technology 6495, 6928, 6950 

Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Televi- 
sion] 

Telencephalon [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, 
Frontal Lobe, Hippocampus, Limbic 
System, Motor Cortex, Parietal Lobe, 
Somatosensory Cortex, Temporal Lobe, 
Visual Cortex[ 5520, 5622 

Telephone Hot Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 

Television 5723 

Television Viewing 5723 

Temperament [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 

Temperature Effects [See Cold Effects, 
Heat Effects] 

Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex] 5629, 6275 

Temptation 5813 

Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 

Terminally Ш Patients 6326, 6356 
Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 

Territoriality 5456 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

Test (Intelligence) 
Measures] 

Test Administration 5155, 5159, 5180, 
5186, 6843 

Test Anxiety 6400, 6406, 6765 

Test Construction [See Also Difficulty 
Level (Test), Test Items, Test Reliability, 
Test Standardization, Test Validity] 
5173, 5180, 5543 

Test Items 5163, 6583, 6834, 6845, 6900 
Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 

Test Reliability 5111, 5166, 5169, 5173, 
5181, 5190, 5192, 6834, 6915 

Test Scores 5155, 5160, 5190, 6557, 6589, 
6836, 6843 

Test Standardization 5191 

Test Validity 5111, 5159, 5169, 5173, 
5175, 5176, 5177, 5181, 5184, 5185, 5187, 
5189, 5191, 5192, 5193, 5990, 6193, 6549, 
6583, 6834, 6845, 6897, 6898, 6915 
Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


n 

Tune [See Also рупор, Level (Test), 
Rating, Scoring (Testing), Test Adminis- 
tration, Test Items, Test Reliability, Test 
Standardization, Test Validity] 5272 —— 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 


[See Intelligence 


Testing] 5 А 
Testing (Reality) [See Reality Testing] 
Testing Methods 6702 

Testosterone 5512, 5574, 5589, 5637, 
5638, 5639 1 
Tests (Personality) [See Personality 


Measures] 1 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrabenazine 5520 
Tetrahydrocannabinol 5633, 5635, 5655, 
5684, 5716 

Thalamic Nuclei 6476 
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Thalamotomy 6258, 6464 
Thalamus [See Also Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Thalamic Nuclei] 5490, 
6258, 6270, 6476 
Theatre [See Drama] 
Theft 6217 
Theology [See Religion] 
Theories of Education 6640 
Theories [See Also Related Terms] 5079, 
5084, 5093, 5098, 5099, 5722, 5804, 5978, 
6953 
Theory Formulation 5839, 6622 
Theory of Evolution 5426, 5437, 5465, 
5481, 5748 
Therapeutic 
Abortion] 
Therapeutic Community 6536, 6570 
Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychothera) utic Techniques] 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 
Therapist Characteristics 6337, 6350, 
6357, 6379, 6583 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Therapist Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapy [See Treatment] 
Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] 
Therapy (Individual) Bee Individual 
Psychotherapy] 
Thermoreceptors 5483 
Theta Rhythm 5493, 5585 
Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Diver- 
ent Thinking, Inductive Deductive 
easoning, Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Reasoning] 5250, 6725 
Thioridazine 6434, 6441 
Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Thought Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Memory Disorders, Obsessions] 
6147 
Threat 5549, 5553, 5875, 5967, 5979, 
6216 
Threat Postures 5441 
Thresholds [See Pain Thresholds, Visual 
Thresholds] 
Time [See Also pue Time] 
5334, 5404, 6022, 6722, 682 
Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 
Time Estimation 5221, 5243, 6131 
Time Perception [See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 5764 
Timers (Apparatus) 5110 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues (Body) ee Bone Marrow, 
Membranes, Nerve Tissues, Nictitating 
Membrane, Skin (Anatomy)] 
Tobacco Smoking 5337, 5836, 5957, 6198 
Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Training 6394 
oken Economy 
6544, 6727, 6736, 6753 6798 
Tolerance 6700 
Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 6093 
Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


Abortion [See Induced 


6312, 6411, 


су)] 
‘Tongue [See Also Taste Buds] 5492 
Touch [See Tactual Perception] 
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Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion] 

Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication] 

Toxicity 5619, 6435, 6443 

Toxins [See Poisons] 

Toy Selection 5832 

Toys [See Educational Toys] 

Tracking [See Visual Trackin 

Traffic Accidents (Motor) Ree Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 6415 
Training [See Education] 

Training (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 
Training] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Training (Community Mental Health) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ing] 

Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Feychology Education] 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] 

Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 

Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Traing]: 

Tranquilizing Drugs [See Also Chlordia- 
zepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiazine De- 


rivatives, Reserpine, Tetrabenazine, 
Thioridazine, Trifluoperazine] 5701, 
5715 

Transactional Analysis 6328 
Transcultural Psychiatry 6342 


Transfer (Learning) 5277, 5307, 5321, 
5380, 5381, 5613, 5630 
Transferases 5595, 6148 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Translocation (Chromosome) 6297 
Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

ransportation [See Ground Transporta- 
tion] 
Transportation Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Transsexualism 6185 
Tranylcypromine 5659, 5671 
Traveling 6955 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 5140, 
6322, 6366, 6414, 6424, 6569, 6743 
Treatment Facilities [See Also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Community Mental 
Health Centers, Halfway Houses, Hospi- 
tals, Nursing Homes, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 6531, 6559 
Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
5074, 5081, 6125, 6129, 6306, 6318, 6324, 
6326, 6544 
Tribes 5872 
Trifluoperazine 6433 
Trisomy [See Trisomy 21] 
Trisomy 21 6267 
Trust (Social ү) 5990, 6061 

орһап 5666, 5671 

Tuberculosis 6550 
Tumors [See Neoplasms] 
Turkey 5846 
Tutoring [See Peer Tutoring] 
Tutors [See Teachers] е » 
Twins [$ее Also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Мор Twins] 5743 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 


[See 


Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 


chodiagnostic Typologies] 
Tyrosine 5528 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers) 
Ulnar Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Unconditioned Reflex [See Uncondi- 
tioned Responses] 
Unconditioned Responses 5215, 5545 
Unconditioned Stimulus 5215, 5368, 5545 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduates [See Солев Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disa vantaged] 
Understanding [See Comprehension] 
Underwater Effects 6941 
Unemployment 6875 
Union of South Africa 6906, 6918 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 5061, 


6871 

United States 5083, 5771. 5861, 5940, 
5975, 6081, 6242, 6887, 6905 

Universities [See Ci olleges] 

Unwed Mothers 5899 

Upward Bound 6728 

Urban Environments See Also Ghettoes] 
5185, 5837, 5855, 5856, 5863, 5889, 5952, 
6046, 6066, 6503, 6507, 6741, 6949 
Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 
Urbanization 5846, 5862, 5959, 5975 
Urination 6047 

Urine 6433 

Urogenital Disorders [See Also Gyneco- 
logical Disorders, Hermaphroditism, In- 
fertility, Sterility] 6517, 6518 

Urogenital System [See Cervix, Penis, 
Vagina] 

Uterus [See Cervix] 


Vagina 5488, 5565 pes 
validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
lidity] РР 

Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 

Values [See Also Personal Values, Social 
Values] 5083, 5207, 5880, 5929, 6081, 
6215, 6643 x 
Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
jability] * 
Variability Measurement [See Analysis 


of Variance] 

Variable Interval Reinforcement 5305, 
5377 

Variable Ratio Reinforcement 5305, 
5405, 6128 ; 
Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Variables] 

Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 

Vasectomy 5941 

Vasoconstriction 5559 


Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Norepinephrine, Serotonin] 
Ventricles Cerebral) [See Cerebral Ven- 


tricles 
d Ability 5811, 5831, 6189, 6240, 


bets, Anagrams, Compressed Speech, 
Consonants, Conversation, Dialect, Fil- 
tered Speech, Grammar, Handwriting, 
Language, Language Development, Let- 
ters (Alphabet), inguistics, Literacy, 
Nonstandard English, Nouns, Numbers 
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(Numerals), Башар, Phonemes, 
Public Speaking. emantics, Sentence 
Structure, Sentences, Sight Vocabulary. 
Sign Language. Speech Characteristics, 
Speech Pauses, Speech Pitch, Speech 
ate, Symp Syntax, Verbal Fluency, 
Vocabulary, Words (Phonetic Units), 
Written Language] 5140, 5173, 5264, 
5533, 5709, 5722, 5965, 5970, 5987, 5995, 
6025, 6049, 6092, 6093, 6167, 6329, 6339, 
6354, 6476, 6675, 6812. 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


ing] 

Verbal Fluency 6476 

Verbal Learning [See Also Paired Associ- 

ate Learning, Serial Anticipation (Learn- 

ing Serial Learning] 5091, 5264, 5318, 
1 


Verbal Meaning 5726, 5805 
Verbal Reinforcement [See 


5303 

Verbal Tests 6828 

Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 
tion} 

Vertebrates [See Birds, Cats, Cattle, 
Chickens, Chimpanzees, Doves, Ducks, 
Fishes, Frogs, Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 


Also Praise] 


Hamsters, Horses, Lemurs, Mammals, 
Mice, Monkeys, Pigeons, Pigs, Rabbits, 
Rats, Salmon, Sheep, Squirre 5] 

Vertigo 6164, 6453 

Vestibular Stimulation [See Somesthetic 
Stimulation] 

rm (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans 

Vicarious Experiences 5531, 5545 
Vicarious Reinforcement [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 

Victimization 6028, 6038, 6119 
Videotapes 6334 

Vigilance 5344, 5550 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale 6851 
Violence 5886, 6027 

Viral Disorders [See Also Encephalitis] 
6182 

Vision [See Also Binocular Vision, 
Brightness Perception, Color eur 
Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
Visual Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
5664 

Visual Cortex 5233, 5478, 5485, 5491, 
5499, 5566, 5582, 5610, 5611 

Visual Discrimination 5327, 5319, 5380, 
5381, 5391, 5392, 5415, 5469, 5480, 5491, 
5620, 5630, 5633, 6231, 6287, 6737, 6764, 
6944 

Visual Displays 5122, 5134, 5240 

Visual Evoked Potentials 5471, 5473, 
5490, 5497, 5501, 5503, 5555, 5566, 5570 
Visual Field 5229, 5230, 5232, 5239, 
5315, 5471, 5503, 5799 

Visual Masking 5248, 5297, 5692 

Visual Perception [See Also Binocular 
Vision, Brightness Penn Color 
Perception, Monocular ision, Stereo- 
scopic Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Thresholds 5224, 
5229, 5234, 5235, 5236, 5239, 5289, 5293, 
5323, 5610, 5611, 5613, 5631, 5771, 5799, 
5803, 6260, 6804 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Рвоюре Stimulation] 5298, 5311, 
5541, 5544, 6243 

Visual 5162, 5233, 5237, 
5238, 6945 
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Visual Tracking 5217, 6899 
Visually Handicapped [Sec Blind] 
i iency Disorders 6122 


Deficiency 
Vitamins [See Also Choline] 5576, 6651 
Vocabulary [See Also Anagrams, Sight 
Vocabulary] 5313, 5800, 68 
Vocalization [See Animal Vocalizations] 
Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 
Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al adjustment] 
Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations} 
Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 
Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Vocales Education 6676, 6679, 6744, 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 
Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility) 
Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Vocational Rehabilitation 6312, 6528 
Vocational School Students 6751 
Vocational Schools [See Technical 
Schools] 
Vocations [See Occupations] 
Volunteer Personnel 6929 
Volunteers (Experiment) [See Experi- 
ment Volunteers 
Vomiting 6399 
Voting Behavior 5931 


Wages [See Salaries] 

Wakefulness 5516, 5596 

War 5938, 6111 

Warning pps [See Signal Detection 
(Perception) 

Water Deprivation 5365, 5369, 5675 
Water Intake 5367, 5374, 5647, 5649, 


5683 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 5155, 
5308, 6136 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
5191, 6838 
Weight (Body) [See Body Weight] 
Weight Perception 5218 
Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 
Welfare Services (Government) 6099 
White Blood Cells [See Leucocytes] 
White Collar Workers [See Clerical 
Personnel, Management Personnel, Sec- 
retarial Personnel 
White Noise 5277 
White Rats [See Rats] 
Whites [See Caucasians] 
сезй (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 
a 
Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 
Wives 5903, 5914, 5915, 6878 
Womens Liberation Movement 5894, 
5925, 5948, 5949, 6523, 6688 
Word Associations 5287, 5291, 5322, 
3725, 5767 

Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia 
hie Blindness (Dyslexia) [See iden 
Word Deafness [See Aphasia] 


—— 


Word Frequency 5261, 5287, 5313, 5315 
Word Meaning 5253, 5272, 5275, 5284, 
5285, 5290, 5291, 5314, 5315, 5476, 5725, 
5729, 6013, 6697 

Words (Phonetic Units) 5252, 5275, 5289, 
5299, 5309, 5729, 6740, 6807 

Words (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary] 
Work (Attitudes Toward) 5860, 6744, 
6870, 6937 

Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions] 

Work Scheduling 6869 
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Work Study Programs [See Educational 
Programs] 

Working Conditions 6873 

Worms [See Earthworms] 

Worship [See Religious Practices] 
Wounds [See Self Inflicted Wounds] 
Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 
Writing (Handwriting) [See Handwriting] 
Written Language [See Also Alphabets, 
Handwriting, Letters (Alphabet), Litera- 
cy, Numbers (Numerals), Paragraphs] 
6295, 6855 
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Xylocaine [See Lidocaine] 


Young Adults 5482, 5747, 5754, 5782, 
5810, 5815, 5824, 5933, 5993, 6097, 6101. 
6230, 6330, 6420, 6946 

Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See Y oun, Adults] 
Youth (Children) [See Children] 
Yugoslavia 6242 


Zungs Self Rating Depression Scale 6261 
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6956. Bauer, Raymond A. (Ed). Some views on Soviet 
psychology. (2nd ed). Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1962. ix, 285 p. $16.25. — Presents a reprint of 8 papers, 
first published on 1962, which discuss Soviet psychology, 
including investigations of cognitive processes, develop- 
ment and socialization, mental health, clinical work with 
children, educational and industrial psychology, psycho- 
physiology, and the effects of political influences. 

6957. Cawley, Richard W.; Miller, Sheila A. & 
Milligan, James N. (The Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Cognitive styles and the 
adult learner. Adult Education, 1976(Win), Vol 26(2), 
101-116. —Investigated relational and analytic cognitive 
styles among 11 graduate students. It was hypothesized 
that in any selected population of adults, both polar 
analytic and polar relational, as well as mixed and 
conflicted, cognitive styles would be found: that relation- 
al cognitors would prefer a more informal learning 
environment, and analytic cognitors would not; and that 
cognitive style would Be related to life-style preference. 
The instrument, the Cognitive Style Inventory, based on 
research by R. Cohen (1968, 1969), was an effective 
pauge of cognitive style, and data on both Styles were in 
act collected. Also utilized was the Witkin Embedded 
Figures Test. Results support predictions about learning 
environment preference. Life-style preference was not 
conclusively demonstrated. —Journal abstract. 

6958. Kagan, Jerome & Havemann, Ernest, (Harvard 
U) Psychology: An introduction. Grd ed). New York, 
NY: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1976. xiii, 597 р. 
$12.95. — Text: book; for introductory psychology 
students. 

6959. Krech, David; Crutchfield, Richard S. & Livson, 
Norman. (U California, Berkeley) Elements of psycholo- 
gy: (3rd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 
xxiii, 874 p. —Text: book, with student handbook; for 
undergraduates. 

6960. Monty, Richard A. & Eberly, B. Diane. (US 
Army Human Engineering Lab, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, MD) Interdisciplinary directory of Scientists 
engaged in the study of eye movements. (3га ed). 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 64-65. 

6961. Rosen, Steven M. (Staten Island Community 
Coll, City U New York) Toward relativization of 
psychophysical “relativity.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 843-850. — Discusses a 
paradoxical feature of Weber’s law—the law presumably 
States a principle of psychophysical relativity, yet a pre- 
relativistic physical measurement model has been tradi- 
tionally employed. Classical physics, Einsteinian relativi- 
ly, and a newer interpretation of the relativity concept 
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are discussed, and their relation to psychophysics is 
examined. The domain wherein Weber's law breaks 
down is noted as su, estively similar to that in which 
physicists report relativistic effects. A tentative hypothe- 
sis is offered about an integration of psychophysics with 
modern physical science. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Parapsychology 
History & Philosophies & Theories 


6962. Benjamin, Ludy T. & Heider, Kathryn L. 
(Nebraska Wesleyan U) History of psychology in 
biography: A bibliography. Catalo of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 61. 

6963. Brandsma, Jeffrey M. (U Kentucky Medical 
Ctr) Self-concept, science, and the concept of a fallible 
human being. Rational Living, 1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 
15-18. —Presents a philosophical paper discussing how a 
self-concept is formed. It is Suggested that people should 
be viewed as “FHBs” (fallible human beings) to remind 
us of our humanness. This would turn our thinking away 
from oneupmanship toward “more symmetrical relation- 
ships and attitudes.” —G. J. Frankel, 

6964, Cheshire, Neil M. (University Coll, Bangor, 
Wales) The nature of Psychodynamic interpretation. 
London, England: John Wiley & Sons, 1975, 229 p. 
—Defends the psychodynamic interpretation of behavior 
against criticisms arising from traditional experimenta- 
tion and neobehaviorism. Empirical research procedures 
in linguistics, music, archeology, psychology, and other 
dicis support the argument for a structuralist, 
model-building paradigm for the investigation of human 
behavior. 

6965. Creelan, Paul. (Rutgers State U, Douglass Coll) 
Religion, language, and sexuality in J. B. Watson. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 15(4), 
55-78. —Analyzes the development of J. Watson's 
behavioral paradigm in terms of his personal conflicts 
with the fundamentalist Christian culture of his child- 
hood. Although Watson portrays people as slaves of 
external forces—as devoid of any conscious reflection 
upon their own character—it appears that his own 
scientific works stand as the vehicles through which he 
strove toward a balanced realization of a full human 
identity, beyond the confines of his own early environ- 
ment. Some of the personal meanings of Watsonian 
behaviorism are explored by means of an analysis of one 
particular focus of Watson's research and theory, his 
doctrine of thought as the implicit speech movements of 
the larynx. (22 ref) —L. L. Green. 

6966. Gevarter, William B. (NASA iced quim 
Office of Policy Analysis, Washington, DC) umans: 
Their brain and their freedom. Journal of Humanistic 
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Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 15(4), 79-90. —Suggests a 
rapproachement between behavioristic and humanistic 
perspectives of personality development, using as a 
bridge a physiologically based model of brain function. 
The brain's programming, whether prewired or acquired, 
can be considered in an old-brain (limbic system)-new- 
brain (neocortex) paradigm. The old brain evolves its 
programming primarily by direct experience, whereas 
new-brain programming involves more use of cognitive 
processing, use of ideas, and generally indirect mental 
models of experience. Since individual freedom is 
increased by increasing one's awareness of what is taking 
place, such increase is likely to be aided by observation 
of when some behavior is the acting out of old-brain 
programming, although the new brain (rationality) tells 
us that some other action is more appropriate. The new 
brain is capable of gradually changing the old brain's 
programming by thinking a situation through and by 
arranging for experiences which will produce change. 
Thus education might focus on ways of making children 
better able to control their surroundings. —L. L. Green. 

6967. Gilbertová, Silva. (Inst of Hygiene & Epidemiol- 
ogy, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Theoretical exposition of 
monotony.] (Russ) Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(1), 
61-67. —Analyzes existing theories on monotony and 
divides them into those oriented physiologically and 
psychologically. Their principal deficiency is an inade- 
quate connection with biological and social aspects. 
Attention is focused here on monotony in the working 
process. It is interpreted as a specific type of habituation, 
where in contrast to “pure habituation” no extinction of 
motor reactions takes place, because of the demands 
made by the working process (specific social significance 
of stimuli, motivation factors, ongoing control during 
activity). Manifestations of habituation in monotony are 
predominantly limited to the area of the CNS (tedium, 
boredom). (Czechoslovakian summary) (15р ref) 
—English summary. 

6968. Kretz, Helmut. [Madness and psychiatry.] 
(Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1974, Vol 17(3-4), 
171-176. —Notes that the medieval view of insanity as 
an element of human psychology, and hence as an 
integrated part of a whole, was forgotten with the 
development of an objective and scientifically oriented 
psychiatry. It reappeared only later, in the wake of the 
new depth psychology, when schizophrenia came to be 
considered less an illness than a situation. An attempt is 
made to show the consequences of this modification of 
the human image in anthropological psychiatry for 
theory and therapeutic practice in the field of organic 
diseases. —Journal abstract. 

6969. Laplanche, Jean. Life and death in psycho- 
analysis. (Trans J. Mehlman). Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins U Press, 1976. x, 148 p. —Explores Freud's 
work and presents the thesis that his writings constitute 
an elaborately structured polemical field in which two 
mutually exclusive conceptual schemes struggle to 
dominate a single terminological apparatus. 

6970. Lay, Glenn H. (United States International U) A 
developed theory of human behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 482. 

6971. Nance, R. Dale. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Contributions to the history of psychology: XVIII. 
William Н. Burnham: Forgotten psychologist and 
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educational pioneer. Psychological! Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 147-151. 

6972. Parkin, Alan. (U Toronto, Canada) Feuchter- 
Sleben: A forgotten forerunner to Freud. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 20(6), 
477-481. —Focuses on the contributions of Ernst Baron 
von Feuchtersleben, a Viennese psychiatrist (b. 1906, d. 
1949), to the understanding of dreams. Feuchtersleben 
anticipated Freud's major ideas about dreams, except his 
hypothesis that the dream represents the fulfillment of a 
wish. It is likely that Freud had known of Feuchtersle- 
ben's writings but had forgotten them. (16 ref) —F. Auld. 

6973. Revers, Wilhelm J. (U Salzburg, Psychologisch- 
es Inst, Austria) [The time problem in Freud's psychoan- 
alysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1975, Vol 23(3), 214-223. —Suggests that 
the influence of Freud's work on the formation of 
psychological theory is based on the biographical system 
of psychoanalysis. The aspect of historical order is 
essential in his system of theoretical relations. Freud's 
writings show that in all his research he was confronted 
with the problem of psychological time as distinguished 
from physical time. The contrast between the time of 
existence and the identity of the person clarifies the 
principle of the lack of temporality of repressed 
experiences as denied personal history. —S. D. Babcock. 

6974. Robinson, Daniel N. (Georgetown U) An 
intellectual history of psychology. New York, NY: 
Macmillan, 1976. xiii, 434 p. —Discusses the intellectual 
history of psychology in 3 parts: philosophical psycholo- 
gy, from philosophy to psychology, and scientific 
psychology. Topics include psychology in the Hellenic 
age: patristic and scholastic psychology; the relationship 
between psychology and 3 philosophical чеш (empiri- 
cism, rationalism, and materialism); and contemporary 
psychological theory systems. (9 p ref) 

6975. Roshka, A. & Zórgó, В. (U Babes-Bolyai, Cluj, 
Romania) [Psychological determinism.] (Russ) Studia 
Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(1) 3-7. —Suggests that 
psychology, thanks to its complexity, is one of the most 
sensitive disciplines to problems of determinism and 
often becomes a refuge for nondeterminist tendencies. 
Mechanistic determinism, represented mainly by Wat- 
son’s orthodox behaviorism, not having been able further 
to promote psychology, and even going so far as to 
support nondeterminism, had to be overcome. Progress 
achieved by scientific psychology tends towards an 
implicit and explicit comprehension of materialist 
dialectics of determinism. But this comprehension has to 
be in harmony with the requirements of a cultural 
standard of psychological development. (Czechoslovaki- 
an summary) —English summary. 

6976. Shimp, Charles P. (U Utah) Organization in 
memory and behavior. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 113-130. 
—Some common reinforcement contingencies make the 
delivery of a reinforcer depend on the occurrence of 
behavior lacking significant temporal structure: a rein- 
forcer may be contingent on nearly instantaneous 
responses such as a pigeon’s keypeck, a rat's leverpress, 
and a human’s buttonpress or brief verbal utterance. 
Such a reinforcement contingency conforms much more 
closely to the functionalist tradition in experimental 
psychology than to the structuralist tradition. Until 
recently, the functionalist tradition, in the form of a kind 
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of associationism, typified most research on human 
learning and memory. Recently, however, research on 
human memory has focused more on structural issues: 
now the basic unit of analysis often involves an 
organized temporal pattern of behavior, A focus on the 
interrlations between the function and structure of 
behavior identifies a set of independent and dependent 
variables different from those identified by certain 
common kinds of “molar” behavioral analyses. In so 
doing, such a focus redefines some of the significant 
issues in the experimental analysis of behavior. (3 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6977. Vorwerg, Von M. (U Leipzig, Sektion Psycholo- 
Bie, E Germany) [Wilhelm Wundt and the Status of 
psychology as a science.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychol- 
ogie, 1975, Vol 183(4), 337-350. —Briefly outlines the 
scientific history of W. Wundt up to his appointment in 
Leipzig and gives an account of his work at Leipzig 
University emphasizing his conceptions in the theory 
and systematics of science. His theory is viewed as the 
prerequisite for xime. psychology as a science in its 
own right. His material foundations (physiological 
philosophy) and idealistic philosophical views, both of 
which accompanied the rise of philosophy from the very 
beginning, and which have had some degree of influence 
up to the present day are described. Wundt’s scientific 
Position is assessed from the point of view of Marxist 
poen. and from the current position of. psychology 

ased on dialectical and historical materialism. (German 
& Russian summaries) (20 ref) — English summary. 

6978. Zusne, Leonard. (U Tulsa) Development of 
psychology in Latvia. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 61. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


6979, Berman, Jeffrey S. & Kenny, David A. (Harvard 
U) Correlational bias in observer ratings. Journal o 


reste phons about traits and behaviors may seriously 
bias the correlations derived from observer ratings. Up 
to now, however, there has been little experimental 
examination of the process. In the present study with 50 
Ss, pairs of traits that are commonly assumed to be either 
ositively correlated, uncorrelated, or negatively corre- 
ated were assigned to fictitious stimulus persons in such 
à way that there actually was either a positive, zero, or 
negative correlation between the 2 traits in each pair. Ss 
made trait ratings of the stimulus persons, and correla- 
lions were derived from these ratings. Results indicate 
that implicit assumptions concerning the co-occurrence 
of the traits had a systematic effect on immediate as well 
as delayed ratings made by the Ss. Moreover, the degree 
of this correlational bias appeared to be constant not 
only across different levels of actual correlation but also 
across ratings made at different points in time. These 
findings have important implications for the use of 
human observers and raters in the social sciences. (4] 
ref) —Journal abstract. 
6980. Broedling, Laurie; Wiskoff, Martin & Herbert, 
James. (Navy Personnel Research & Development Ctr, 
San Diego, CA) Longitudinal studies of attitude change: 
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Issues and methods. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 63-64, 

6981. Carlier, Michéle & Gottesdiener, Hana. (U Paris 
X, France) [Effect of the experimenter, effect of the 
teacher: Reality ог illusion?] (Fren) Enfance, 
1975(May-Aug), No 2, 219-241. — Presents a critique of 
studies which have attempted to demonstrate that the E's 
or clinician's or teacher's expectancies about the per- 
formance of their Ss affect the experimental outcome, 
After a detailed analysis of Rosenthal's studies and those 
of his followers, it is concluded that expectancy bias has 
been demonstrated. (2% p ref) — English summary. 

6982. Cohen, Perrin S.; Yoburn, Byron C. & Looney, 
Thomas A. (Northeastern U) An inexpensive random- 
access projector for rapid presentation of pictorial 
images. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 131-134, —Describes a projector 
which can be used in schedule-induced attack studies, 
The device allows for the programming of a change from 
one stimulus to another and the possibility of using the 
Projector to stimulate target movement. 

6983. Cooper, Thomas B.; Allen, David & Simpson, 
George M. (Rockland Research Inst, Orangebur, ,NY)A 
sensitive GLC method for the determination о! imipra- 
mine and desmethylimipramine using a nitrogen de- 
tector. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 
1(4), 445-454. 

6984. Cortes, Roberto Y. [On interpretation їп 
psychology.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátria y Psicológia de 
América Latina, 1975(Jun), Vol 21(2), 84-89. — Outlines 
the main determinants of interpretation, stressing the 
importance that interpretation has for cena Ud 

6985. Crook, John H. (U Bristol, England) Problems 
of inference in the comparison of animal and human 
social organisations. Social Science Information, 1975, 
Vol 14(3-4), 89-112. —Discusses human social organiza- 
tion in evolutionary perspective. It is noted that cultural 
(i.e, social) context exists even for subhuman animal 
groups, but that simplistic inferences are unwarranted, 
Man’s uniqueness is seen as the key to social ethology. 
(79 ref) —R. J. Anderson. 

6986. Davis, Michael & D'Aquila, Richard. (Yale U 
Medical School) Acute intravenous infusion in freely 
moving rats through the sagittal and transverse 
sinuses, Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 469-472. —Describes a technique 
which allows the iv injection drugs using the junction of 
the sagittal and transverse sinuses as the point of entry 
into the venous system. The procedure is rapid and uses 
conventional stereotaxic techniques. Subsequent re- 
straint of movement during drug infusion is minimal. 
Using this method with male albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats, 15 pg/kg dextro-LSD produced ап Increase in 
acoustic startle amplitude within about 1-2 min which 
lasted for about 25 min. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6987. Denham, Woodrow W. BEVRECS: A general- 
Purpose system for making and analyzing behavior 
stream protocols. Social Science Information, 1975, Vol 
14(3-4), 161-182. —Examines behavior recording system 
(BEVRECS) for categorizing human and subhuman 
behavior and outlines the system format for matrix 
recording of events. Examples with one patas monkey 
and a group from the Alayawara tribe of Central 
Australia illustrate actor, orientation, object, behavior 
unit, location, relative position, time, and termination as 
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the variables classified. Hope is expressed that this 
system will offer better recording of behavior stream 
protocols and will help to unify research efforts. —R. J. 
Anderson. 

6988. Doroshenko, V. А.; Smirnov, V. A. & Rosenfeld, 
V. E. (Leningrad State U, Lab for the Automatic 
Analysis of Nervous Processes, USSR) [Monitoring and 
automatic processing of the GSR in man.] (Russ) 
Nervnaya Sistema, 1973(May), No 13, 151-154. —De- 
scribes a transistorized device that permits easy and 
reliable recording of the GSR in man by storing 
bioelectrical signals in a tape recorder. The system also 
permits automatic analysis of the stored signals by using 

an analog computer. —J. T. Braggio. 

6989. Gottschalk, Louis A. & Merlis, Sidney (Eds). (U 
California, Irvine) Pharmacokinetics of psychoactive 
drugs: Blood levels and clinical response. New York, 
NY: Spectrum, 1976. 255 p. — Presents a collection of 16 
studies dealing with methodological problems and 
measurement procedures involved in the study of 
psychoactive drugs and on the relationship between 
pharmacokinetics and clinical response. Data on both 
major and minor tranquilizers, antidepressants, and 
psychomotor stimulants are examined. 

6990. Hayashibe, Keikichi; Tsuji, Keiichiro & Hara, 
Masatoshi. (Nagoya U, Japan) [Techniques for analyz- 
ing efficient cues of visual depth perception in animals.] 
(Japn) Japanese Psychological Review, 1974, Vol 17(4), 
362-375. —Prescribes 4 requirements for analyzing 
techniques: operation of visual stimulus as a main 
variable, control or exclusion of nonvisual stimuli which 
will act as supplementary cues for depth and distance, 
definiteness of inferring depth perception from indicator 
responses, and exactness of measure. Ten kinds of 
techniques are reviewed with those requirements as a 
framework for assessing efficiency. The visual cliff and 
the visual pitfall techniques are cited as reliable. (2% p 
ref) —English summary. 

6991. Heath, Robert G.; John, Stanley B. & Fontana, 
Charles J. (Tulane U Medical School) Stereotaxic 
implantation of electrodes in the human brain: A 
method for long-term study and treatment. /ЕЕЕ 
Transactions on Bio-Medical Engineering, 1976(Jul), Vol 
23(4), 296-304. —Describes a stereotaxic method for 
placement of electrodes in the human brain. Radio- 
graphic visualization of subcortical targets is discussed, 
error correction formulas are developed, and electrodes 
and fixation methods for long-term human implantation 
are described. Multiple stainless steel or silver ball 
electrodes have been implanted in 75 patients with 
schizophrenia, epilepsy, depression, Parkinson’s disease, 
narcolepsy, and intractable pain. Results have shown 
that the silver ball electrode is more satisfactory for 
recording and stimulation. Biphasic 0.25-ms duration 
currents from 2-7 mA have been applied to animals and 
humans without evidence of structural damage. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6992. Himmelfarb, Samuel. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) What 
do you do when the control group doesn't fit into the 
factorial design? Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 
82(3). 363-368. — Considers а number of approaches to 
the problem of analyzing the data of experiments 

involving multifactor designs plus an additional control 
or comparison condition. Two simple solutions are 
proposed. When the desired comparison between control 
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and experimental conditions is a qualitative one, sub- 
tracting the control mean from the experimental treat- 
ment scores and performing a multifactor analysis of 
variance on the difference scores is suggested. When | of 
the factors is a quantitative variable, and a trend analysis 
which includes the control condition is desired, a 
procedure which involves an artificial crossing of the 
control conditions with the other factors in the design by 
splitting the control condition into several groups 1s 
recommended. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6993. Kenny, David A. (Harvard U) A quasi-experi- 
mental approach to assessing treatment effects in the 
nonequivalent control group design. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 345-362. —Evaluates 4 
statistical tests of treatment effect for the nonequivalent 
control group design. This design consists of pre- and 
pe measures of a dependent variable with 

jased assignments to treatment groups. The biased 
assignment creates a treatment-pretest confounding for 
which different statistical techniques adjust. The differ- 
ent statistical tests discussed are the analysis of covari- 
ance, analysis of covariance with reliability Correction, 
raw change score analysis, and standardized change 
score analysis. If assignment to treatment groups is based 
on the pretest score (a very infrequent event), analysis of 
covariance is the appropriate mode of analysis. Selection 
based on the pretest true scores necessitates a reliability 
correction procedure. Selection based on stable group 
differences and selection that occurs midway between 
the pre- and posttest necessitates change score analysis. 
(35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6994. Klemm, W. R. (Texas A&M U) Use of the 
immobility reflex (animal hypnosis) in neuropharmaco- 
logical studies. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 85-94. —Presents a theoretical 
review of the immobility reflex (IR), a reversible, 
involuntary, immobility response in certain species 
which is advocated as a uniquely useful assay system for 
testing psychoactive drugs. One of the 2 potential areas 
of application is that measures of IR duration or arousal 
threshold serve to screen drugs to help establish drug 
classification, relative potency, and degree of extrapy- 
ramidal side effects. Drugs can be tested for their neural 
target sites and modes of action by recording electro- 
graphic responses in various brain areas during IR. 
Electrographic activity (EEG, averaged evoked respon- 
ses, and multiple-unit activity) is relatively stable, 
artifact-free, and less influenced by behavioral feedback 
and other variables that are problems with alternative 
experimental preparations. The reversibility of the IR 
offers the advantages of chronic studies (evaluation of 
long-term effects, replication of results, and dose-res- 
ponse testing in which each animal can serve as his own 
control). Results from both areas of application would 
ultimately need cross-checking by other methods to rule 
out interactions of IR and the independent variables 
being tested. Further possible interactions in long-term 
studies include potential interactions between the degree 
of tolerance developed to repeated IR trials and to 
repeated drug administration. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6995. Kravtov, A. B. & Shaitor, E. P. (Leningrad State 
U, USSR) [A simple method for the production of 
acoustical stimuli] (Russ) Nervnaya Sistema, 
1973(May), No 13, 155-156. —Describes an apparatus 
which can be used to generate acoustical stimuli that 
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differ in intensity, duration, and frequency. —J. T. 
Braggio. 

6996. Makarov, P. О. & Kalinin, V. I. (Leningrad 
State U, USSR) [Graphic registration of the strength of 
motor responses in different areas of fistulate stomach 
resulting from electrical stimulation.] (Russ) Меғупауа 
Sistema, 1973(Мау), No 13, 158-159. — Describes a 
simple device to record motor movements occurring as a 
result of electrical stimulation of the fistulate stomach in 
the dog. —J. T. Braggio. 

6997. Mladejovsky, Michael G.; Eddington, Donald K.; 
Evans, Jerald R. & Dobelle, William H. (U Utah Medical 
Coll) A computer-based brain stimulation system to 
investigate sensory prostheses for the blind and deaf. 
IEEE Transactions on Bio-Medical Engineering, 
1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 286-296. —Electrical stimulation of 
the visual cortex of the brain results in punctate photic 
sensations called “phosphenes.” This suggests the con- 
cept of producing artificial vision for the blind by 
implanting arrays of electrodes, producing scoreboard- 
like displays. Electrical stimulation of the cochlea, VIIIth 
nerve, and auditory cortex produces analogous auditory 
sensations called “audenes,” which might be used to 
provide artificial hearing for the deaf. A computer-based 
system has been developed which is capable of 
controlling the stimuli delivered to up to 64 electrodes, 
automating experimental protocols, and logging stimulus 
parameters and patient responses for each experiment. 
Because of the flexibility afforded by software control, 
this system provides an excellent engineering test-bed to 
explore designs for permanent prostheses. A camera has 
been interfaced, and the system's signal-processing 
capabilities permit conversion of images to a dynamical- 
ly changing sequence of stimulation. In this configura- 
tion, the system becomes a complete prototype visual 
pou and analogous microphone interfaces are now 

eing explored for auditory prosthesis research. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6998. Nataupsky, Mark. (U Hawaii) A computer 
simulation of a language conditioning of attitude 
paradigm. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3069. 

6999. Raphael, Bertram. The thinking computer: Mind 
inside matter. San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 1976. 
xiii, 322 p. $12.95 (cloth) $6.95 (paper). —Describes the 
current effort to make computers more intelligent: why 
Such an effort is important, how far it has already 
progressed, where the work is headed, and what seem to 
be the principal obstacles along the route. The presenta- 
tion is focused on goals, current approaches, and 
difficulties and attempts to clear up some of the popular 
confusion around the subject. 

7000. Schmidt, Mary G. Interviewing the “old old.” 
Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 544-547. — Presents 
suggestions for interviewing Ss in their 80's and 90's, 
including preinterview approaches being paced to permit 
these older respondents to reassure themselves about the 
interviewer; instruments being adapted and special 
adjustments made to accommodate those with intermit- 
tent or chronic confusion, problems of sight, hearing, or 
speech; and precautions being taken to bar interference 
from overprotective or “helpful” relatives and attend- 
ants. 

7001. Smaling, Adri. (Rijks U Subfaculteit Psycholo- 
gie, Vakgroep Methoden & Technieken, Netherlands) 
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[Empirical hypotheses as conditional sentences 
(.. .) are formal tautologies C... )." (Holzkamp, 
1971, p 162).] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psycholo- 
gie, 1976, Vol 4(1), 15-23. —Discusses К. Holzkamp's 
assertions that if one formulates empirical hypotheses 
under the restriction that there are no disturbing 
variables, these conditional formulations would merely 
be formal tautologies. It is argued that this explanation is 
inadequate. Such a detail in Holzkamp’s constructivism 
deserves attention since it is a principal component in the 
development of his philosophy of science. —English 
summary. 

7002. Spector, Sydney; Spector, Neil L. & Almeida, 
Manuel P. (Roche Inst of Molecular Biology, Nutley, 
NJ) Radioimmunoassay for desmethylimipramine. Psy- 
chopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(4), 
421-429. —Reports the production of antibodies against 
desmethylimipramine (DMI). В using antisera, a 
radioimmunoassay was developed capable of detecting 
0.2 ng of DMI, which is linear up to 25 ng, in rat plasma 
and brain. 

7003. Sumter, Dirk F. (U Leyden, Netherlands) 
Automated system for selecting time-locked signals 
from analog recorders. Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
13(4), 366-369. —Notes that, in research centers where 
particular attention is paid to evoked potentials or event- 
related slow potentials (e.g. contingent negative variation 
or motor potentials), the computer can facilitate the task 
of the researcher in distinguishing the numerous valid 
and nonvalid trials on a registration on-line. A nonvalid 
trial is one that has been contaminated by artifacts such 
as eyeblinks, and eye-movement. Many of them, how- 
ever, still use magnetic tape for data storage for off-line 
analysis. Simultaneous with the visual control of the 
EEG the valid trials are selected and then averaged by 
means of a special purpose computer (averager). This 
paper describes a system, Automatic Data Selector 
(A.D.S.), which can be programmed to automatically 
select the valid trials. —Journal abstract. 

7004. Tahmoush, Albert J. et al. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst of Research, Washington, DC) Characteristics of a 
light emitting diode: Transistor photoplethysmograph. 
Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 357-362. —A 
reflective transducer which combines a gallium arsenide 
infrared emitting diode and silicon phototransistor has 
been adapted for use as a photoelectric plethysmograph. 
The phototransistor responds in a linear fashion to the 
range of light intensities generally obtained from normal 
Ss, and the phototransistor output is relatively independ- 
ent of both temperature and prior light exposure. The 
light source possesses a narrow spectral distribution in 
the infrared region. —Journal abstract. Ў 

7005. Thor, Donald Н. (Edward R. Johnstone Train- 
ing & Research Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) Intraspecific 
aggression in rats and dimensions of enclosure. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1253-1254. —Although atypically large cages have been 
used in rat studies investigating residents’ attack upon 
intruders, standard pan-type paste cages may yield 
comparable results; size of enclosure is important when 
aggression is induced by shock but not when induced by 
territorial invasion of a conspecific colony containing 
dominant males. The relative influence of dimensions of 
enclosure emphasizes the distinction between 2 unique 
forms of conspecific aggression. 
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7006. Walker, Stephen & Reite, Martin. (U Colorado 
Medical Ctr, Denver) SLEEPSTA: Sleep state data 
handler. Psychophysiology, 1976(Mar), Vol 13(2), 159. 
— Describes a software system for use by any researcher 
who stages sleep and has access to a PDP-12 computer. 

7007. Western, John S. (U Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) Investigators, subjects and social research. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 11(3), 2-9. —Describes 2 dimensions 
which are regarded as crucial in giving direction to the 
research enterprise. The first is the nature of S participa- 

tion in the research process, and this dimension involves 
6 positions. The second refers to the beneficiaries of 
research, again involving 6 points: the discipline, 
investigator, society by serendipity, society by design, the 
client, and the Š. A cross-classification of these 2 
dimensions yields a matrix which provides an overview 
of various types of research. —Journal abstract. 

7008. Wicklander, Douglas E. & Hunter, Fred L. The 
influence of auxiliary sources of information in 
polygraph diagnoses. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 405-407. —Com- 
pared the accuracy of 2 methods of interpreting 20 
polygraph records for each of 6 examinees. Blind 
evaluation of the records gave an accuracy of 88.3%, 
whereas an evaluation using auxiliary data gave an 
accuracy of 92.575, and reduced by 50% the number of 
inconclusive reports. —R. J. Albers. 

7009. Williams, Adelaide A. (Oakland County Dept of 
Health, Pontiac, MI) Simulation of human behavior: 
Possibilities for public health education. Health Educa- 
tion Monographs, 1975(Sum), Vol 3(2), 181-190. —Exam- 
ines 3 levels of computer simulation of individual and 
aggregate human behavior and reviews applications to 
health education. General implications of this use of 
computers for the training and future role of public 
health educators are suggested. (34 ref) 

7010. Wolfe, John H. An aid to independent study 
through automatic question generation (AUTOQUEST). 
US Navy Personnel Research & Development Center 
Technical Report, 1975(Oct), No TR 76-18, 31 p. 
— Describes AUTOQUEST, a computer aid which 
presents ordinary text to a student at a computer 
terminal, a paragraph at a time. Using a pattern- 
matching approach, the system generates а question 
based on one of the sentences of the text and grades the 
student's answer. If the student's answer does not match 
the words of the text, the paragraph is displayed again. 
Results show that about 68% of the generated questions 
were satisfactory and that the errors were largely 
syntactic, indicating the need for a structural parser to 
preprocess the sentences. (17 ref) 
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7011. Baty, Martha A. & Dreger, Ralph M. (Johnson 
County Mental Health Ctr, Mission, KS) A comparison 
of three methods to record TAT protocols. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 348. —72 
undergraduates created TAT stories at 3 different 
experimental sessions; a different method of protocol 
recording was used at each session. Comparisons were 
made among the experimental conditions to see whether 
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one recording method led to a greater number of content 
categories than another. None of the 3 conditions 
generated a significantly greater number of content 
categories. Recording by machine and by S appeared to 
be the most efficient methods because much material is 
lost in E recording unless shorthand is used. —Journal 
summary. 

7012. Betz, Nancy E. et al. (U Minnesota) Computer- 
ized adaptive trait measurement: Problems and pro- 
spects. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(Aug), No 7, 78. 

7013. Brannigan, Gary G.; Calnen, Terrence; Loprete, 
Louis J. & Rosenberg, Leslie A. (State University Coll 
New York, Plattsburgh) A comparison of WISC and 
WISC-R scoring criteria for comprehension, similarities, 
and vocabulary responses. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 94. —10 graduate students 
scored items from the Comprehension, Similarities, and 
Vocabulary subtests of the WISC and the WISC-R. Five 
used the WISC manual and 5 used the WISC-R manual. 
Higher percentages of interscorer agreement were ob- 
tained from the WISC-R group on all 3 subtests. An 
analysis of 2-point discrepancies among scorers further 
supported the superiority of the WISC-R scoring 
standards over those of the WISC. 

7014. Hopple, Gerald W. (U Maryland, IBA Project) 
A new scale for measuring college student attitudes 
toward protest. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1976(May), Vol 17(3), 211-214. — Describes the Protest 
Situational Attitude Scale (PSAS), an instrument de- 
signed to measure reactions to various types of protest 
behavior. The PSAS consists of 2 forms, a general, 
neutral version and a more extreme or concrete form. 
Results of a study with 353 university students demon- 
strate that students have not become negatively disposed 
toward the idea of protest behavior. 

7015. Kohlmann, Thaddius & Schmiedeck, Raoul. 
[Correlation of the projective test, personal sphere 
model, and the Rorschach test.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1975, Vol 23(3), 
206-213. —The most important results of the factor 
analysis of 11 variables of the personal sphere model and 
14 variables of the Rorschach show common radicals 
appearing in the evaluation and structure of personality 
relating to behavior. Both tests emphasize the possibility 
of objectifying pathological traits of personality. The 
difference is that these traits come out more distinctly in 
the Rorschach, while in the personal sphere model the 
ability to create object relationships and to overcome 
separations appear more clearly. The most relevant 
agreement of the tests is in projecting the defense 
mechanisms of aggression. —S. D. Babcock. 

7016. Osicka, Charles J. (U California School of 
Public Health, Berkeley) Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test: Comments on administration and two methods of 
scoring. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1135-1144. —Two methods of scoring the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test exist. One deducts credit for all 
errors above the lowest basal. The 2nd and correct 
method deducts credit for errors above the highest basal 
and gives no credit for responses above the lowest 
ceiling. The Form A was given to 1,885 5-, 876 9-,837 10-. 
and 816 11-yr-old participants in the Child Health and 
Development Studies of Oakland, California. 45% had 
multiple basals causing their scores to differ from 1 to 19 
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points by method of grading used. Means and standard 
deviations of the raw scores and IQs by age and method 
of scoring are presented and demonstrate that one 
consistent method of grading must be used to obtain 
valid results, The unexpected high frequency of multiple 
basals is due to the increase over the past 15 yrs in verbal 
abilities of average children and the currently extreme 
difficulty of several questions relative to their placement 
in the test. —Journal abstract. 

7017. Pauker, Jerome D. (U Toronto, Canada) A 
quick-scoring system for the Bender-Gestalt: Interrater 
reliability and scoring validity. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 86-89. — Presents 
scoring criteria for a Bender-Gestalt quick-scoring 
System that in most instances requires less than 20 sec. 
Each Bender-Gestalt drawing is scored on a scale of 
deviation from the original, and the sum of individual 
scores provides a total score. Interrater reliability was 
high, with correlations of .95, .95, and .98 among 3 
Scorers on Bender-Gestalt protocols of 50 children 
attending a multple handicap clinic. Correlations of the 
quick-scoring system total scores with the Koppitz 
scoring system scores on the same 50 protocols were .87, 
.88, and .88. —Journal summary. 

7018. Rust, John. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) Interactions of reliabilities in personality 
measurement. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 
2(1), 108-110. —Used a novel statistical technique to 
examine the interactions of the reliabilities of personality 
measures with each other and with the personality scores 
themselves. The personality test used was the Personality 
Questionnaire which gives measures of Psychoticism (P), 
Extraversion (E), Neuroticism (N), and a Lie scale (L). 
Data from 257 college students in S. B. and H. J. 
Eysenck's (see PA, Vol 43:8337) study were used. Lower 
reliability in the P scale for high P scorers was found. 
The reliabilities of the P, E, N, and L scales were 
correlated. A relationship was found between E and a 
common reliability factor. — Journal abstract. 

7019. Tuck, James P. (Purdue U) A Monte Carlo 
investigation of four estimators of latent ability. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3003. 

7020. Verma, S. К. & Khanna, B. C. (Postgraduate 
Inst of Medical Education & Research, Chandigarh, 
India) Socio-economic status and its measurement: A 
critical evaluation. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 63-72. —A number of attempts, 
both in India and in the West, have been made to 
measure the socioeconomic status of their populations. 
Although considered a reality and a useful Concept, no 
universally applicable and acceptable formula has been 
devised so far. In the present article, research that 
attempted to develop such a formula is reviewed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7021. Wildman, Robert W. II & Wildman, Robert W. 
(Georgia State U) Note on application of the semantic 
differential to the electoral process. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1185-1186. —Results 
of administering semantic differential scales concerning 
the 1972 Presidential election to 30 Nixon- and 30 
McGovern-supporting college students show that on the 
stimulus-determined scales both McGovern and Nixon 
supporters agreed on the characteristics of the 2 
candidates but disagreed on which characteristics an 
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"ideal" President should possess. On the perceiver- 
determined scales, on the other hand, there was 
agreement on an "ideal" President but disagreement 
about which candidate had these traits. 
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7022. Andersen, Erling B. (U Co enhagen, Denmark) 
Paired comparisons with individua differences. Psycho- 
metrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 141-157. —Considers a 
model of Bradley-Terry type for paired comparisons, In 
addition to the usual parameters, the model allows for 
individual parameters and corresponding parameters for 
the choice-alternatives. The model is applied to a set of 
data from a Danish investigation by the author of the 
attitude of blue collar workers towards alternative social 
gains. The proposed model is finally compared to a 
model recently suggested by P. H. Schónemann and M. 
M. Wang (see РА, Vol 49:1541). (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7023. Andorfer, Joseph C. (Northern Illinois U) The 
Conceptual Congruence Inventory (CCI): An experimen- 
tal tool for the investigation and measurement of 22 
common affective concepts. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
&, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 439-442. — Describes a proto- 
type of the Conceptual Congruence Inventory (CCI), 
designed to assess the degree of overinclusion and 
underinclusion of 22 of a person's affective concepts with 
respect of a standard group. The CCI, the text of which is 
15 short descriptions of characters’ behavior evaluated 
for certain "traits" by the testee, was standardized for 
scale means and standard deviations with a group of 125 
college students. An additional sample of 20 students 
was used to establish test-retest reliability over a period 
of 6 mo, the correlation coefficient of which was .899. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7024. Armentrout, James A. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Repression-sensitization and MMPI correlates 
of retrospective reports of parental child-rearing behav- 
iors. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
444-448. —Investigated relationships between 126 col- 
lege student volunteers’ responses on a revised form of 
the Child’s Report of Parental Behavior Inventory and 
their Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scores and MMPI 
profiles. In general, reports of greater parental rejection 
and greater covert parental control were found to be 
associated significantly with higher R-S scores and 
higher scores on a number of MMPI scales as well as 
greater overall evaluation of MMPI profiles. Im lica- 
tions for clinical history taking are noted, and caution is 
urged in consideration of an individual's reports of past 
events and relationships. —Journal abstract. 

7025. Asher, William & Vockell, Edward L. (Purdue 
U) Errors in interpreting regression toward the mean: 
Reply to Lytton, Croxen, and Pysh. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 192-194. — Presents 
а summary of regression toward the mean errors with 
reference io a study on reading by M. E. Croxen and H. 
Lytton (see PA, Vol 47:3660), E. L. Vockell and W. 
Asher's criticism of that study (see PA, Vol 49:10281), 
and the rebuttal to this ERU by M. E. Croxen et al 
(see PA, Vol 49:10265). Problems involving matching 
and regression to the mean and their effects on a study's 
internal validity are examined. 
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7026. Auerbach, Stephen M. & Edinger, Jack D. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Factor structure of Ror- 
schach Prognostic Rating Scale and its relation to 
therapeutic outcome. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 682. —Evaluated the 
factor structure of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating 
Scale (RPRS) in 3 different clinical populations (psycho- 
neurotics, homosexuals, and schizoids). Results (a) lend 
strong support for the structural stability of the RPRS at 
least across "nonpsychotic" patient samples, (b) suggest 
that the. RPRS reflects at least 2 underlying response 
dimensions, and (c) indicate that abbreviated, factorially 
derived subscales may be as effective in predicting 
therapeutic status as the complete RPRS. —Journal 
abstract. 

7027. Ault, Ruth L.; Mitchell, Christine & Hartmann, 
Donald P. (U Utah) Some methodological problems in 
reflection-impulsivity research. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 227-231. —Two statistical charac- 
teristics of the Matching Familiar Figures Test produce 
methodological problems in reflection-impulsivity re- 
search. The first characteristic is low reliability of error 
rates which results in 4 problems: frequent errors of 
classification, regression effects in repeated-measures 
designs not employing a control Broup, statistically 
insignificant effects in small sample studies when error 
rate is manipulated, and underestimation of correlations 
between errors and other varibles unless corrected for 
attenuation. The second characteristic is the moderate 
negative correlation between latency and error rate 
which makes 2 X 2 analyses of variance on latencies 
and errors problematic. The main and interaction effects 
resulting from such an analysis may be confounded, and 
artificial dichotomization of continuous variables such as 
latency and errors results in loss of statistical power. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7028. Barrow, John C. (Dalhousie U Counselling & 

Psychological Services Ctr, Halifax, Canada) A scale for 
measuring counsellor growth focus. Canadian Counsel- 
lor, 1976(Jan), Vol 10(2), 60-67. Investigated the 
interjudge reliability of a scale for counselor growth 
focus, along with its relationships with scales for 
facilitative conditions. Tape-recordings of counseling 
sessions were collected from 15 graduate student 
therapists and were rated on process scales for empathy, 
warmth, genuineness, immediacy, self-disclosure, and 
growth focus. Counselor scores on growth focus correlat- 
ed highly with scores on all of the other variables. Six 
counselors also provided tapes of a number of successive 
sessions with one of their clients. Correlations of session 
scores on growth focus with the other variables suggest 
that the scale might be a useful instrument when 
counselors’ performances over time are to be studied. 
(French summary) (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7029. Battle, James. (Edmonton Public Schoo! Board, 
Bureau of Child Study, Canada) Test-retest reliability of 
the Canadian Self-Esteem Inventory for Children. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1343-1345. —Administered the Canadian Self-Esteem 
Inventory for Children to 198 3rd-6th graders twice 
using an intertest interval of 48 hrs. The average 
test-retest reliability correlations for boys and girls were 
.84 and .82, respectively. 

7030. Belcher, Michael J. (Illinois Inst of Technology) 
The measurement of loneliness: A validation study of 
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the Belcher Extended Loneliness Scale (BELS). Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1035. 

7031. Bolton, Brian. (U Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Ctr) Homogeneous subscales for 
the Mini-Mult. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Aug) Vol 44(4), 684-685. —Assessed the 
dimensionality of the Mini-Mult item set in order to 
construct homogeneous subscales that parallel the 
primary dimensions for clinical and research use. Three 
Mini-Mult subscales, containing 21, 20, and 16 items, 
were identified on the basis of data from 312 rehabilita- 
tion clients: Low Morale, Somatization, and Psychotic 
Distortion Paranoia. 

7032. Burns, Marie S. (Pennsylvania State U) Life 
styles for women: An attitude scale. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 227-230. —Devel- 
oped a 28-item attitude scale on life-styles for women 
which was administered to 98 female and 95 male 
undergraduates, Scores on the attitude scale correlated 
significantly for both males and females with self- 
reported behaviors relating to lifestyles for women. The 
alpha coefficients of reliability were .829 for males and 
.889 for females. Significant differences were found 
between the males' and females' attitudes and interest in 
women's liberation groups and view of living partner. 

-Journal abstract. 

7033. Chase, Laura L. (U Minnesota) An evaluation 
of MMPI interpretation systems. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3009-3010, 

7034. Chevrié-Muller, C. & Simon, A.-M. (INSERM, 
Hosp Salpétriére, Paris, France) [Some remarks con- 
cerning the standardization of a set of verbal aptitude 
tests for children 5 to 8 years of age.] (Fren) Revue de 
Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et PCT Mentale de l'En- 
Jance, 1975(Aug-Sep), Vol 23(8-9), 521-536. —Describes 
the tests and the test population (672 children from the 
Paris region) and recalls some clinical and statistical 
principles valuable in relation to the use of the tests. 
(German & Spanish summaries) 

7035. Colligan, Robert C. (Mayo Clinic & Founda- 
tion, Rochester, MN) Atypical response sets and the 
automated MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 76-78. —Argues that the clinician 
who utilizes automated MMPI assessment or a scoring/ 
interpretive service should reintroduce the "eyeball 
validity" check of the S's response sheet before it is sent 
to the data-processing center. This helps to reduce the 
number of items scored as “?” because of the response 
style. Further, profiles returned with elevated F scores 
(above 20) should be scrutinized for clues about a 
response set in the remainder of the profile. It is 
suggested that the clinician may wish to send a series of 
simulated “dummy” protocols to the scoring service to 
obtain their printed statements and associated profiles 
and learn more about the validity checks that have been 
programmed into the system. This may serve as an aid to 
identify malingered or atypical response sets and be of 
particular importance in populatons in which the base 
rates for such response sets are high. —Journal summary. 

7036. Coveny, Thomas E. (New England Coll) 
Standardized tests for visually handica children: A 
review of research. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 70(6), 232-236. —Reviews research concerning the 
adaptation and development of tests for visually handi- 
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capped children. Early developmental work with verbal 
tests is examined as well as the more recent work 
undertaken to develop performance-type tests. Finally, 
work on the validation of both verbal and performance 
tests, as well as the relationship of such tests to academic 
performance, is described, (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7037. Daher, Douglas M. & Banikiotes, Paul G. (U 
Notre Dame) Measurement of self-disclosure: Note on 
format and content of items. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1255-1256. — Developed a 48- 
item self-disclosure inventory in which a respondent 
provided actual disclosure. Scores on this inventory for 
actual disclosure were related to scores on the Jourard 
Self-Disclosure Questionnaire (past and future forms) for 
83 male undergraduates. The inventory for actual 
disclosure correlated significantly with the Jourard 
future form but not with the past form. Scores on past 
and future forms correlated significantly. 

7038. Deo, Pratibha. (Panjab U, New Delhi, India) 
Stability of the self-concept. /ndian Educational Review, 
1973(Jan), Vol 8(1), 201-214. — Administered an adjec- 
tive checklist measuring self-concept to 50 undergradu- 
ate education majors on 4 occasions. The 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th sessions followed the Ist by І mo, 11⁄4 mo, and 2 mo, 
respectively. An analysis of consistency scores indicated 
that there was a Systematic decrease of consistency over 
time. Though total scores tended to remain stable, there 
were changes within the scores, and means of discrepan- 
cy scores increased т зле over time. It is conclud- 
ed that the "fluid" se f-concept and personal variability 
were responsible for variations, and not the test instru- 
ment. —Journal abstret. 

7039. Dull, Cecelia Y. et al. (U Michigan) The 
Michigan Gender Identity Test (MIGIT). Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1975(Nov Dec), Vol 16(6), 581-592. -De- 
scribes the development, rationale, administration and 
interpretation. procedures, coding, and scoring of the 
MIGIT, an assessment measure for very young children. 
Initial data were obtained from 106 16-51 mo old 
children. The test includes 2 recognition and picture 
sorting tasks, one of dogs and balls and the other of boys 
and girls (with the S's own picture included among the 
stimuli). The child's accuracy of identification, response 
style (verbal or nonverbal), and апу verbalizations 
accompanying the performance are recorded; in addi- 
tion, there are several attitude and behavior scales for 
both the child and the accompanying adult. The 
experimental use of the MIGIT is urged with the view of 
further refining and enhancing its potential as a research 
and clinical instrument. —L. Gorsey. 

7040. Flay, Brian R.; Bull, Patrick E. & Tamahori, 
John, (Northwestern U) Designing a questionnaire for 
Polynesian and Pakeha car assembly workers, Journal 
of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
235-242. —Describes the development of an attitude 
questionnaire for use in a manufacturing plant with 4 
major cultural groups: New Zealanders of European 
origin, Maoris, Samoans, and Cook Islanders, The 
problems encountered lead to practical suggestions 
about the nature of the questions asked, their response 
format, translation-retranslation problems, and adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire, The experience described 
shows that great care is needed when doing question- 
naire work in the applied multicultural environment. 
—Journal abstract. 
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7041. Gur, Raya D. (U Minnesota) A Hebrew version 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI): Translation, validation, preliminary standardi- 
zation and cross cultural personality р 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974 Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3015. 

7042. Hunter, David R. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div, TX) Development of an 
enlisted psychomotor/perceptual test battery. Catalo; 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7 

2-63. 

7043. Jensen, Harold E, & Valentine, Lonnie D. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div, TX) 
Validation of ASVAB-2 against civilian vocational-tech- 
nical high school criteria. Catalo, of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 80, 

7044. Johnson, James H.; McCusker, Charles & Boyd, 
Charles, (U Utah Medical Ctr) A validation study on the 
clinical screening examination for ‚ Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 90-91. —A 
heterogeneous sample of 89 adults completed intelli- 
gence, standard memory, and clinical memory examina- 
tions, Correlational analysis showed that the clinical 
examination correlated significantly with standard mem- 
ory Measures, but not with intelligence. 

7045. Jones, Howard L.; Sasek, Jan & Wakefield, 
James A. (U Houston) Maslow's need hierarchy and 
Cattell's 16PF. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 32(1), 74-76. —Used canonical correlation analysis 
lo investigate the overall relationship between the 16PF 
and the Work Motivation Inventory. Results indicate 
that the 2 instruments share 2 independent components 
which account for 30% of their total variance, Results 
provide some support for the validity of both devices and 
provide a link between the factorially constructed 16PF 
and A, H. Maslow's ( 1962) personality theory. 

7046. Kaufman, Alan S. & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
(Psychological Corp, New York, NY) Analysis of WISC- 
R standardization data in terms of the stratification 
variables, Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 4701), 
165-171, —The sampling plan for the standardization of 
the WISC-R was based on age groups stratified along the 
variables of sex, race, geographic region, parental 
occupation, and type of residence (urban vs rural). The 
verbal, performance, and full-scale IQs of the standardi- 
zation sample of 2,200 children were analyzed according 
to classifications along these variables. Findings are 
compared with corresponding data in a study of the 
WISC standardization sample reported by H. Seashore 
et al (see PA, Vol 24:5881). The relationship between IQ 
and sex and between IQ and parental occupation Ker 
has not changed, although the differences between IQs of 
rural- and mde youngsters have become smaller 
in the course of a generation. IQ differences between the 
Sexes are not of practical importance. The average IQs of 
Whites in the sample were about | SD higher than those 
of Blacks, and IQ differences among the $ parental 
occupation groups were also substantial. опа! 
differences were larger for Blacks than for ites, 
—Journal abstract, 

7047. Khanna, B. C. & Verma, S. K. (Civil Hosp, 
Kangra, India) Socio-economic status and its measure- 
ment: Some experiments with K vamy's Scale. 
Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 
3(1), 59-61. —Investigated the validity of B. Kuppus- 
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wamy's (1962) Socioeconomic Status (SES) Scale when 
used with a clinical population of 2,322 Ss. The 3 
parameters, income, occupation, and education, showed 
almost similar sets of correlations, both among them- 
selves and with the total SES score. Although the 
population was different from the one on which it was 
originally standardized (urban), results suggest the utility 
of the scale even when used in a total clinical population, 
at least until a more suitable scale for such a population 
is devised and standardized. —Journal abstract. 

7048. Laughridge, Stanley. (Wallowa Co Mental 
Health Clinic, Enterprise, OR) Differential diagnosis 
with a test of irrational ideation. Rational Living, 
1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 21—24. — Discusses an instrument 
designed by the author to test a S's opinion of statements 
as rational or irrational. Data from 4 populations used to 
validate the instrument are presented. Since diagnostic 
groups respond in significantly different ways, the 
instrument could be useful in differentiating individuals 
and could help a therapist learn of his patient's particular 
irrational ideas. —G. J. Frankel. 

7049. Mitchell, Judith A. (Boston U, Sargent Coll of 
Allied Health Professions) Three-dimensional construc- 
tion tests establish provisional norms for children aged 
five and six years. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 30(6), 362-269. —Studied the 
constructional ability of 69 normal 5- and 6-yr-olds to 
validate established norms, to gain normative data for 
the Gesell Block Test and the Benton and Fogel Test of 
Constructional Praxis, and to identify a developmental 
continuum. No significant difference was found between 
scores obtained by the 2 age groups; however, a 
significant difference < .05) was found between 
scores of 5-yr-old boys and girls. The results suggest that 
these tests measure a continuum of development and 
that with revisions they may provide additional informa- 
tion about development of constructional ability in a 
larger sample of normal and brain-damaged children. 
—Journal abstract. 

7050. Newmark, Charles S.; Conger, Anthony J. & 
Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) The interpretive validity and 
effective test length functioning of an abbreviated 
MMPI relative to the standard MMPI. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 27-32. —Assessed the 
comparative interpretive efficacy of T. R. Fasching- 
bauer's abbreviated MMPI (FAM) and the standard 
MMPI; Ss were 59 18-67 yr old psychiatric inpatients. 
Psychiatric residents evaluated the accuracy of the 
interpretation of each test form for their patients. While 
significantly higher mean ratings resulted for the stand- 
ard MMPI, when data were collapsed across sexes, the 
quantity of loss was significantly lower than expected. 
The FAM is 80% as long as the standard MMPI, even 
though it contains only 30% of the items. —Journal 
summary. 

7051. O'Malley, Patrick M. & Bachman, Jerald G. (U 
Michigan Inst for Social Research) Longitudinal eviden- 

ce for the validity of the Quick Test. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1247-1252. —Pro- 
vides data on the concurrent and long-term predictive 
validity of the Quick Test (QT) which was administered 
along with the General Aptitude Test Battery, Part J 
(GATB) and the Gates Reading Comprehension Test 
(GRCT) administered to a national sample of 1,628 male 
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high school sophomores in 1966. The QT correlated .66 
with the GATB and .63 with the GRCT, and—for a 
subsample—.59 with the Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken 
in 1969. Follow-up surveys through 1974 provide 
validating criteria, including educational occupational 
attainments. The QT is shown to be a valid measure of 
intellectual ability in that scores obtained in Grade 10 
correlated .41 with a measure of educational attainment 
obtained 8 yrs later. The QT's relationships with the 
other measures of ability are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

7052. Pajurkova, Eva M.; Orr, R. Robert; Rourke, 
Byron P. & Finlayson, Alan J. (U Windsor, Canada) 
Children's word-finding test: A verbal problem-solving 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 
1), 851-858. — Developed a version of the Word-Finding 
Test for use with children. The test was administered to 
40 male normal and 20 learning-disabled 9—10 yr old 
males who had been matched for age and WISC Full 
Scale IQ. Results indicate that the test is appropriate for 
use with 9- and 10-yr-old children, and that performance 
distinguishes between normal and learning disabled 
children of these ages at a high level of confidence. There 
were also some indications that the mode of approach to 
the test exhibited by the children with learning disabili- 
ties differed qualitatively from that of the normal 
children. —Journal abstract. 

7053. Palmer, Robert D. (VA Hosp, Brooklyn, NY) 
Cluster analysis of preference ratings of pictorial 
stimuli. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 437-438. —Attempted to utilize cluster analysis to 
develop a comprehensive array of objective pictorial 
scales that could be used to identify the distinguishing 
perceptual and personality characteristics of various 
medical and psychiatric hospital populations. 537 male 
patients (mean age, 45 yrs) at a Veterans Administration 
Hospital were individually administered a "picture 
preference measure" of 437 photographs from contempo- 
tary popular and technical-scientific magazines. A 
cluster analysis of Ss' preference ratings produced 18 
clusters which had a reliability of .67-.89, with a mean of 
:82. The majority of clusters were primarily based on 
content: Sex, Romantic Love, Death-Destruction, Physi- 
cal Combat, Attractive Food, Masculine Adventure, 
Active Physical Exertion, Attractive Animals, Distasteful 
or Feared Animals, Studies of Faces, Pastoral Scenes, 
Mythology, and Other Worldly. The picture preference 
measure is viewed as a novel and possibly fruitful means 
of assessing perceptual and psychopathological trends. 
—Journal abstract. 

7054. Parish, Thomas S.; Bryant, William T. & 
Shirazi, Annmarie. (Oklahoma State U) The personal 
attribute inventory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1) 715-720. —Describes the 
Personal Attribute Inventory, a scale that should prove 
applicable to a broad range of interpersonal assessments. 
The scale contains 50 positive and 50 negative adjectives 
from the Adjective Check List from which Ss are 
instructed to select 30 which are most descriptive of the 
target group or person in question. Using the term 
"Negroes" as the target stimulus on 3 different occa- 
sions, this scale's test-retest reliabilities were .904, .94, 
and .95. Its criterion-related validity with the Westie 
Summated Differences Scale was .46 and with the W. L. 
Ewens checklist was .55—.66. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7055. Ruel, Pierre H. (U Sherbrooke, Canada) [A 
group test of rhythm R/H.R.] (Fren) Enfance, 
1975(May-Aug), No 2, 191-205. —The test, recorded on 
a cassette, consists of 3.subtests: (a) 5 sets of 4-6 sounds, 
some of which differ from the others in intensity; (b) 5 
sets of 4-6 sounds of the same intensity but with differing 
intervals between them (short and long, 0.4 and 1.6 sec 
respectively); and (c) 5 sets in which there are differences 
in both intensity and interval length. An answer booklet 
containing, in multiple-choice form, a graphic represent- 
ation of the possible patterns was provided for Ss' 
responses. The test was given to 290 boys and girls 7-12 
yrs old, chosen at random from approximately 500 
pupils. An item analysis yielded a satisfactory distribu- 
tion of item difficulties and for the test as a whole the 
Kuder-Richardson reliability was 0.80. No significant 
sex differences were found but progressive improvement 
with age was significant. It is concluded that special 
abilities are related to the different tasks. A variety of 
hypotheses suggested by the data are discussed. — S. S. 
Marzolf. 

7056. Scholnick, Gabriella R. (California School of 
Professional Psychology, Los Angeles) Application of 
transactional analysis theory to the measurement of 
marital happiness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 489. 

7057. Starrett, Raymond H. (Ohio State U) Modifica- 
tions of the Personal Orientation Inventory for im- 
proved specific trait prediction. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 676-677. 
—Describes a 6-step method of improving the Personal 
Orientation Inventory's specific trait prediction capabili- 
ty. Results indicate that the potential for specific trait 
prediction was improved, although global prediction 
capability was not significantly changed. 

7058. Steele, Robert S. & Kelly, Thomas J. (Wesleyan 
U) Eysenck Personality Questionnaire and Jungian 
Myers-Briggs type indicator correlation of extraversion- 
-introversion. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 690-691. — Hypothesized that 
given the methods and content similarity of the Eysenck 
Personality Questionnaire (EPQ) and the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator (MBTI), the Extraversion-Introversion 
Scales of the inventories will be significantly positively 
correlated. Data from 93 undergraduates support the 
prediction and poe a demonstration of convergent 
validity at the self-report questionnaire level, 

7059. Strumpfer, D. J. (U Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa) Construction of a personal autonomy inventory. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 62. 

7060. Stulman, David A. (U Minnesota) Experimental 
validation of the independence and creativity scales of 
the Minnesota Importance Questionnaire. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), "Vol 35(6-B), 
3075-3076. 

7061. Tsujioka, Bien & Fujimura, Kazuhisa. (Kansai 
U, Osaka, Japan) Construction of personality question- 
naire scales free from social desirability factors: Factor 
Score method. Japanese Journal of. Educational Psycholo- 
&y, 1975(Dec), Vol 23(4), 206-212. — Obtained the factor 
estimates of 7 temperamental and 3 social desirability 
(SD) factors identified in the author's 1975 study by the 
multiple regression method from the factor structure 
matrix consisting of the intercorrelations of the 12 scale 
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scores of the Japanese YG Personality Inventory plus 12 
scale scores in a valuation situation usin 300 Japanese 
college students. The correlation matrix o the 10 pairs of 
factor estimates was analyzed by a principal component 
analysis and the 10 principal components were rotated to 
a varimax solution. 3 SD scales were constructed by 
suppressing the temperamental factor in order to recover 
the reduction of the factor saturation of each pair of the 
SD factor estimates which behaved differently. (English 
summary) —S. Choe. 

7062. Vale, C. David & Weiss, David J. (U Minnesota) 
Study of computer-administered stradaptive ability 
testing. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(Aug), No 7, 77. 

7063. Vale, C. David & Weiss, David J. (U Minnesota) 
Simulation study of stradaptive ability testing. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 
76-77. 

7064. Verma, S. K.; Wig, N. N.; Chopra, H. D. & 
Malhotra, Н. К. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education 
& Research, Chandigarh, India) P.G.l. health question- 
naire N-2: A cross cultural study with the English 
version of the scale. /ndian Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
&» 1976(Mar, Vol 3(1), 79-83. —Administered a 
modified English version of a Hindi neuroticism scale to 
63 neurotic and 41 normal Australian Ss to determine the 
effectivenes of the scale in differentiating between the 2 
groups. The test was quite successful in discriminating 
the normals from neurotics with a misclassification rate 
of only 6.7%. As predicted, when the same scale was used 
in another culture (i.e., the US) on 37 normals and 16 
neurotics, there was a greater number of false positives 
and false negatives with an overall misclassification rate 
of 24.5%, although it could still discriminate normals 
from neurotics at .01 level of significance. Results are 
discussed in the light of the additional data from India 
(42 normals and 12 neurotics), where the misclassifica- 
tion rate was 10.0%. —Journal abstract. 

7065. Vidler, Derek C. & Rawan, Hashim R. (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) Construct validation of a scale 
of academic curiosity. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 263-266. —Describes the construction of 
an 80-item true-false self-report scale to assess academic 
curiosity in high school and college students. This scale, 
along with Guilford’s Associations III test and a digit 
symbol test similar to that in the WAIS, were adminis- 
tered to 29 male and 141 female undergraduates, The 
curiosity scale showed a significant positive relationship 
(.36) with the Associations III test and a small Ositive, 
but nonsignificant, correlation of .06 with the digit 
symbol test. An intra-test consistency estimate was .87, 
and the split-half reliability coefficient was .88. There 
were no sex differences. Results indicate that the 
curiosity scale has a satisfactory level of reliability and 
construct validity and may be useful in educational 
assessment situations. —L. Gorsey. 

7066. Walsh, Roger N. & Cummins, Robert A. 
(Stanford U) The open-field test: A critical review. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1976(May), Vol 83(3), 482-504. 
—Examines the use in the literature of the open-field 
test, especially with regard to the development of а 
standard form. The various procedures and their 
shortcomings are discussed, with particular reference to 
the seemingly inconsequential details which have been 
shown to modulate open-field performance per se. 
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Dependent parameters are considered both with regard 
to their reliability and their validity for the measurement 
of such underlying constructs as emotionality. (92 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7067. Waters, Brian K. (Williams Air Force Base, 
Flying Training Div, AZ) Empirical investigation of the 
stradaptive testing model for the measurement of 
human ability. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ору, 1976(Aug), No 7, 79. 

7068. Watson, Charles G. & Klett, William G. (VA 
Hosp, St Cloud, MN) The Henmon-Nelson, Cardall- 
Miles, Slosson and Quick tests as predictors of WAIS IQ. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
310-313. —Compared the abilities of the Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability (Form A, Grades 9-12), 
Cardall-Miles Mental Alertness Test, Slosson Intelli- 
gence Test, and the Quick Tests to predict WAIS-FS 
scores in a psychiatric hospital. Ss were 1 female and 119 
male (mean age, 38.7 yrs) new admission-readmissions. 
The Quick Test proved less predictive than the others, 
and there was some suggestion of weakness in the 
predictive abilities of the Cardall-Miles and Slosson in 
certain ranges. Results suggest that the Hennmon-Nel- 
son may be a slightly more appropiate WAIS predictor 
than the Cardall-Miles or Slosson. Present results are 
compared to those of 3 other studies that evaluated tests 
on similar samples. While many of the tests proved to be 
adequate substitutes, results tend to recommend the 
Science Research Associates Test of Educational Ability 
and Henmon-Nelson over the other 13 potential surro- 
gates considered. —Journal summary. 

7069. Weeks, Joseph L.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Vitola, 
Bart M. Airman classification batteries from 1948 to 
1975: A review and evaluation. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1975(Dec), No 75-78, 53 p. —From 1948 to 1975, 
the US Air Force employed 10 different multiple 
aptitude batteries for the purpose of either classifying or 
selecting and classifying nonprior service enlistees. Each 
of the batteries is described and evaluated in terms of 
standardization, reliability, and validity. (33 ref) 

7070. Westbrook, Bert W. & Parry-hill, Joseph W. 
(North Carolina State U) The construction and valida- 
tion of a measure of vocational maturity. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 256. 
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7071. Ambler, Stephen. (U Auckland, New Zealand) 
A mathematical model of learning under schedules of 
interresponse time reinforcement. Journal of Mathemat- 
ical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 364-386. —Pro- 
poses a model for free responding under schedules of 
interresponse time reinforcement. Each response gener- 
ates a pattern of stimuli that changes in an orderly way 
over time. At any time the changing pattern may be 
sampled, and the state of conditioning of the sampled 
pattern determines whether or not a response actually 
occurs. The prediction of this model for the asymptotic 
distribution of interresponse time is derived. The 
predictions are tested against data from ration, interval, 
and DRL schedules of reinforcement. The fit of the 
model is sufficiently good to make it worthwhile 
continuing investigation of the model. —Journal abstract. 

7072. Blashfield, Roger K. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Mixture model tests of cluster analysis: Accuracy of 


four agglomerative hierarchical methods. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1976(May), Vol 83(3), 377-388. —Single linkage 
using S. C. Johnson’s (see PA, Vol 41:16046) minimum 
method, complete linkage using Johnson’s maximum 
method, average linkage using R. R. Sokal and P. H. 
Sneath's (1963) unweighted pair-wise group mean aver- 
age linkage, and the minimum variance method of J. H. 
Ward (1963) method were compared in terms of their 
accuracy in solving 50 data sets. A mixture model was 
used for generating the data sets. The minimum variance 
method obtained the highest accuracy values. The 
accuracy scores of all methods were negatively correlated 
with the overlap among the clusters and the ellipticity of 
the clusters. Future users of cluster analysis are cau- 
tioned that there exist a wide variety of cluster analysis 
methods, that different methods can yield very different 
solutions, and that users should be careful to skeptically 
test the classifications generated by cluster analysis 
methods. (61 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7073. Davison, Mark L. (U Minnesota) Fitting and 
testing Carroll’s weighted unfolding model for prefer- 
ences. Psychometrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 233-247, 
—Presents a quadratic programing algorithm for fitting 
J. D. Carroll’s (1972) weighted unfolding model for 
preferences to known multidimensional scale values. The 
algorithm can be applied directly to pairwise prefer- 
ences; it permits nonnegativity constraints on subject 
weights; and it provides a means of testing various 
preference model hypotheses. While basically metric, it 
can be combined with J. B. Kruskal’s (see PA, Vol 
39:145) monotone regression to fit ordinal data. Monte 
Carlo results show that (a) adequacy of “true” preference 
recovery depends on the number of data points and the 
amount of error and (b) the proportion of data variance 
accounted for by the model sometimes only approxi- 
mately reflects “true” recovery. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7074. Dayton, C. Mitchell & Macready, George B. (U 
Maryland Coll of Education) A probabilistic model for 
validation of behavioral hierarchies. Psychometrika, 
1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 189-204. —Presents a model in 
which estimation is by means of iterative convergence to 
maximum likelihood estimates. Two approaches to 
assessing the fit of the model to sample data are 
discussed. The relation of this general probabilistic 
model to other more restricted models which have been 
presented previously is explored, and 3 cases of the 
general model are applied to exemplary data. —Journal 
abstract. 

7075. Freeman, Linton C. (Lehigh U) A further note 
on Freeman's measure of association. Psychometrika, 
1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 273-275. —Extends and elaborates 
L. Hubert’s (see PA, Vol 53:10733) attempt to provide an 
interpretation of L. C. Freeman's (1965) measure of 
association, 0. The 0 measure is used in a contingency 
table when observations are ordered on one variable and 
unordered on the other. No attempt is made to explore 
the distribution of 9. —Journal abstract. 

7076. Green, Bert F. (Johns Hopkins U) On the factor 
score controversy. Psychometrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 
263-266. —Presents, in simple terms, a summary and 
interpretation of the recent literature on the indetermina- 
cy of factor scores. It is concluded that a good index of 
factor score determinacy is the squared multiple correla- 
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tion of the factor with the observed variables. —Journal 
abstract. 

7077. Hakstian, A. Ralph & Whalen, Thomas E. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) А K-sample 
significance test for independent alpha coefficients. 
Psychometrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 219-231. —Extends 
L. S. Feldt's (see PA, Vol 45:3229) 2-sample procedure 
for comparing independent alpha reliability coefficients 
to the case of K > 2 independent samples. Details of a 
normalization of the statistic under consideration are 
presented, leading to computational procedures for the 
overall K-group significance test and accompanying 
multiple comparisons. Results based on computer 
simulation methods are presented, demonstrating that 
the procedures control Type I error adequately. The 
results of a power comparison of the case of K = 2 with 
Feldt’s F test are also presented. The differences in 
power were negligible. —Journal abstract. 

7078. Hakstian, A. Ralph. (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Two-matrix orthogonal rotation 
Procedures. Psychometrika, 1976(Jun) Vol 41(2), 
267-272. —Presents examples in which it is either 
desirable or necessary to transform 2 sets of orthogonal 
axes to simple structure positions by means of the same 
transformation matrix. A solution is outlined which 
represents a 2-matrix extension of the general “ortho- 
max” orthogonal rotation criterion. In certain circum- 
stances, oblique 2-matrix solutions are possible using the 
procedure outlined and C. W. Harris and H. F. Kaiser’s 
(see PA, Vol 39:9008) logic. An illustrative example is 
presented in which the Preceding technique is applied in 
the context of an interbattery factor analysis. —Journal 
abstract. 

7079. Humphreys, Lloyd С. (U Illinois) Statistical 
substitutes for experimental control. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 336-338. —Discusses 
the problem of inadequate control in matched-group 
designs, frequently described as regression effects, in 
terms of the properties of partial correlations. Both 
correlational analysis and the comparison of matched 
groups suffer from unreliability and low validity in 
control measures, but the former does not require 
discard of cases that cannot be matched. Also, correla- 
tional analysis is more flexible and less susceptible to 
illusions of experimental control than the matching 
design. —Journal abstract, 

7080. Joe, George W. & Woodward, J. Arthur. (Texas 
Christian U Inst of Behavioral Research) Some develop- 
ments in multivariate generalizability. Psychometrika, 
1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 205-217. —Considers the estima- 
tion of components of maximum generalizability in 
multifacet experimental designs involving multiple de- 
pendent measures, Within a Type П multivariate 
analysis of variance framework, components of maxi- 
mum generalizability are defined as those composites of 
the dependent measures that maximize universe score 
variance for persons relative to observed score variance. 
The coefficient of maximum generalizability, expressed 
аз а function of variance component matrices, is shown 
to equal the squared canonical correlation between true 
and observed scores. Emphasis is placed on estimation of 
variance component matrices, on the distinction between 
generalizability- and decision-studies, and on extension 
to multifacet designs involving crossed and nested facets. 
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An example of a 2-facet 


partially nested design is 
provided. (15 ref) 


—Journal abstract, 

7081. Keppel, Geoffrey. (U California, Berkeley) 
Discussion of Wike and Church's comments. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
257-266. —Presents 4 views of E. Wike and J. Church’s 
(see PA, Vol 56:Issue 5). Comments on H. H. Clark's 
article on the “fixed-effects fallacy." H. H. Clark argues 
that the cost of Type I errors under Wike and Church's 
recommendations are enormously high compared to the 
cost of Type II errors under his own recommendations. 
J. Cohen, on the other hand, allies himself with Wike and 
Church, marshalling his disagreement with Clark along 2 
lines, randomness accomplished and randomness as- 
sumed. J. E. Smith comments on the fallacy of assuming 
that a sample is a random one, while G. Keppel discusses 
the limitations associated with the assumption that words 
are random independent variables. (17 ref) 

7082. Koopman, Raymond F. (Simon Fraser Us 
Burnaby, Canada) Fast regression estimates of missing 
data. Psychometrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 277. —In a 
comparison of methods for estimating missing data, T. C, 
Gleason and R. Staelin (1975) concluded that when there 
is sufficient redundancy to justify using a more elaborate 
method than the mean of each variable, the principal 
components and regression methods are equally good 
and superior to the other methods investigated. The 
present note proposes an alternate implementation of the 
regression method which should be slightly faster than 
the principal components method. 

7083. MacCallum, Robert C. (Ohio State U) Effects 
on INDSCAL of non-orthogonal perceptions of object 
space dimensions. Psychometrika, 1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 
177-188. —Questions the possible consequences of 
employing the popular INDSCAL (independent scaling) 
multidimensional scaling model in cases where the 
assumptions of that model may be violated. Simulated 
data are generated which violate the INDSCAL "yd 
tion that all individuals perceive the dimensions of the 
common object space to be orthogonal. INDSCAL 
solutions for these various sets of data are found to 
exhibit extremely high goodness of fit, but systematically 
distorted object spaces and negative subject weights. The 
use of L. R. Tucker's (see PA, Vol 40:10589 and 48:8104) 
3-mode model for multidimensional scaling is advised, 
by which nonorthogonal perceptions of the object space 
dimensions can be accounted for. It is shown that the 
INDSCAL model is a special case use of the 3-mode 
model. —Journal abstract. 

7084. McConaghy, Maureen J. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Maximum possible error in Guttman scales. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 343-357. 
— Suggests corrected formulas for the amount of possible 
error in a Guttman scale of dichotomous items. The 
effect of the formulas on the evaluation of Guttman 
scales is shown by comparing coefficients reported in 
previously published articles with coefficients recomput- 
ed according to the new formulas. —Journal abstract. 

7085. Montgomery, Henry. Magnitude scales, 
Category scales and the general psychophysical 
differential equation. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 
1975, Vol 5(8), 22 p. — Tested the Fechnerian сазе of the 
general psychophysical differential equation. Data from 
previously published category rating and magnitude 
estimation experiments were used. The Fechnerian 
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iodel seems approximately valid, but the sampling error 
n predictions of the Weber function of the category 
cale appears to be fairly great. (20 ref) 

7086. Mulaik, Stanley A. (Georgia Inst of Technology 
School of Psychology) Comments on "The measure- 
ment of factorial indeterminancy." Psychometrika, 
1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 249-262. —L. Guttman's (1955) 
index of indeterminacy (27° — 1) measures the potential 
amount of uncertainty in picking the right alternative 
interpretation for a factor. In commenting on R. P. 
McDonald’s (see PA, Vol 53: 108) criticism of Guttman’s 
measure of factorial indeterminacy, the present author 
shows that т is the lower bound for Е(тлв) but that the 
latter need not be a modal value in the distribution. 
Guttman's index and Е(тлв) measure different aspects of 
the same indeterminacy problem. 

7087. Shepherd, Donald О. (Illinois Inst of Technolo- 
gy) An improved model for testing the significance of 
difference between two means. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1029. 

7088. Smith, J. E. (U Michigan) Data transforma- 
tions in analysis of variance. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1976(Jun) Vol 15(3) 339-346. 
— Discusses several reasons for transforming dependent 
variable measures for use in analysis of variance 
including nonnormality, heteroscedasticity, and scale- 
induced interactions. It is pointed out that nonlinear 
transformations change the interpretation of interac- 
tions, and that, depending on the theoretical framework, 
this may or may not be desirable. Finally, a method for 
reducing heteroscedasticity due to mean-variance corre- 
lation is described and examples given. —Journal 
abstract. 

7089. Steer, Robert A. (West Philadelphia Communi- 
ty Mental Health Consortium, PA) Relationship be- 
tween the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and the 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List for schizophrenic 
women. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
1), 79-82. “Administered the Brief Psychiatric Rating 
Scale (BPRS) and Multiple Affect Adjective Check List 
(MAACL) to 75 female schizophrenics (mean age, 51.6 
yrs). A principal component analysis of the correlations 
between the BPRS's 18 symptoms and the MAACL 
measures of anxiety, depression, and hostility indicated 
that the MAACL scales loaded together on 1 component 
along with the BPRS symptom of hallucinatory behav- 
ior. It is concluded that the scales measure different 
aspects of psychopathology in schizophrenic women. 
—Journal abstract. 

7090. Timm, Neil H. & Carlson, James E. (U 
Pittsburgh School of Education) Part and bipartial 

canonical correlation analysis. Psychometrika, 
1976(Jun), Vol 41(2), 159-176. —Extends the definitions 
of part and bipartial correlation to sets of variates, 
developing part and bipartial canonical correlations and 
illustrating how these coefficients and their correspond- 
ing canonical variates may be used to explore relation- 
ships which exist among sets of normally distributed 
variates. The difficulties encountered in using the 
variants of canonical correlation developed are not 
statistical, but pragmatic. Interpretation of partial, part, 
and bipartiàl canonical correlations are far from clear 
when variates are *partialed ош” of variates they do not 
directly influence. (25 ref) —Journal summary. 
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7091. Wike, Edward L. & Church, James D. (U 
Kansas) Comments on Clark's “The language-as-fixed- 
effect fallacy.” Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(3), 249-255. —Examines H. 
H. Clark's (see PA, Vol 51:5129) arguments for treating 
language materials as random rather than fixed effects, 
and reviews the problems with random effects designs 
and approximate statistical tests (quasi F-ratios). In view 
of the difficulties with Clark's recommended procedures 
and the present lack of knowledge regarding approxi- 
mate tests, it is suggested that researchers use fixed 
factors, which are better understood statistically, and 
seek nonstatistical generality by means of replication. (18 


ref) 

7092. Wilkinson, Leland. (Yale U) Response variable 
hypotheses in the multivariate analysis of variance. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 408-412. 
—Es using multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) 
usually want to analyze effects separately for each 
response variable after rejecting a null hypothesis of 
multivariate dispersion. From the standpoint of the 
multivariate general linear model, 4 measures of impor- 
tance for response variables are discussed: univariate F 
statistic for each response, standardized canonical 
coefficient for each response, contribution to the MA- 
NOVA test criterion by each response, and simultaneous 
confidence intervals on estimates of treatment effects on 
each response. Artificial data are presented to illustrate 
problems in using these measures. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7093. Wright, R. L. (U Victoria, Canada) Understand- 
ing statistics: An informal introduction for the behavior- 
al sciences. New York, NY: Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, 1976. xii, 500 p. —Text: book; for university 
students. 
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7094. Bloom, Allan S. (U Miami, FL) A comparison 
of repressor-sensitizer performances in classical aver- 
sive heart rate conditioning and in solution-shift 
concept identification. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B). 3006-3007. 

7095. Greene, Roger L. (Washington State U) 
Orienting responses as a function of age and task 
demands. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3014. 

7096. Levine, David M. & Mayzner, Mark S. (City U 
New York, Bernard M. Baruch Coll) Effects of density 
of noise field and delay on information-processing of 
patterned inputs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 819-824. — Attempted to extend research 
on pattern reco nition by investigating the effects of 
density of noise field and delay (off) times on letter recall 
of 10 graduate students. Results indicate major effects 
due to density of the noise field, on time, and off time. 
Recognition initially declined as the density of the 
interference increased, then subsequently leveled off at 
higher interference levels. The effect of density of noise 
field on recognition was not consistent across all levels of 
either on or off time. There was a wide range of 

rocessing ability among Ss; some were capable a high 
levels of performance for very fast input rates. There was 
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a high degree of consistency among Ss in the relative 
difficulty of the letters. —Journal abstract. 

7097. Newman, Alexander. (U Cincinnati) The effect 
of fixed, decreasing, and increasing delay of reward on 
self-control and learning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3070. 

7098. Schendel, Joel D. & Shaw, Peter. (U Illinois) A 
test of the generality of the word-context effect. 
Perception & Ps chophysics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 
383-393. — Tested the generality of the finding of G. M. 
Reicher (see PA, Vol 43:15239) and of D. D. Wheeler 
(1970) that a word context facilitated the accuracy of 
recognition of an embedded target letter. In the present 
experiments with 4 undergraduate and 2 graduate right- 
handed students with normal vision, the context was a 
letter and the target was a letter fragment. The letter 
Context greatly facilitated the recognition of the letter 
fragment. In Éxp I this improvement was in many cases 
from chance level to perfect performance. An interpreta- 
tion of this effect in terms of greater familiarity of the 
fragment and its context was disconfirmed in Exp II. A 
procedure of preexposure cuing in Exp III eliminated the 
superior recognizability of fragments having a letter 
context. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7099. Thorson, Esther L. (U Minnesota) A neutral 
expectancy state: Empirical identification and theoreti- 
cal implications. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3076. 

7100. Underwood, Geoffrey. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Attention and the perception of duration during encod- 
ing and retrieval. Perception, 1975, Vol 4(3), 291-296. 
—48 undergraduates, randomly assigned to | of 3 
Broups, spent 50 sec encoding a list of nonsense syllables, 
unrelated words, or related words and then recalled them 
for 50 sec. On a subsequent assessment of the durations 
of the encoding and retrieval intervals Ss judged that 
they had taken more time on retrieval than on encoding, 
and this difference increased as the meaningfulness of 
the material decreased. Data are interpreted in terms of 
an attentional model of time perception, with tasks 
which demand more attention being judged to occupy 
more time. Retrieval is seen as requiring more attention 
than does encoding, in accord with recent concurrent 
task investigations of mnemonic processes. —Journal 
abstract. 
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7101. Angel, Ronald W. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Myoelectric patterns associated with ballistic move- 
ment: Effect of unexpected changes in load. Journal of 
Human Movement Studies, 1975(Jun), Vol 1(2), 96—103. 
— Presents results from 3 experiments with 11 19-60 yr 
old Ss. Ss attempted to perform a standard movement of 
the upper limb under loading conditions that were 
changed without notice just prior to the volunta 
Tesponse. Results suggest that the height of the initial 
volley is preprogrammed centrally but that the silent 
period and size of the 2nd volley depend on feedback 
from the periphery. (17 ref) ч 

7102. Bertelson, Раш & Radeau, Monique. (U libre de 
Bruxelles, Belgium) Ventriloquism, sensory interaction, 
and response bias: Remarks on the paper by Choe, 
Welch, Gilford, and Juola. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 531-535. —The arguments on 
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which C. S. Choe et al (see PA, Vol 54: 10863) have based 
their thesis that the various manifestations of ventrilo- 
quism are postperceptual effects are critically examined. 
The application of detection theory to the results of a 
discrepancy detection experiment, which they claimed 
allowed them to separate Sensory interaction from 
response bias, is found invalid. It is further argued that 
an interpretation of ventriloquism exclusively in terms of 
response processes cannot account for the compelling 
quality of the effect and for the occurrence of afteref- 
fects. (18 ref) 

7103. Cairney, Peter T. (Flinders U of South 
Australia, Adelaide) The complication experiment un- 
complicated. Perception, 1975, Vol 4(3), 255-265. —Re- 
views early work on the complication experiment, which 
involves having the S judge the position of a moving 
pointer at the onset of an auditory signal. The traditional 
explanation in terms of the earlier processing of input in 
one modality (the prior entry hypothesis) is critically 
discussed and rejected. Two experiments are reported in 
Which constant error is shown to vary as a function of 
the position at which the auditory signal was delivered 
and the direction of rotation of the pointer. A 3rd 
experiment found that auditory signals of different 
intensities gave rise to errors of similar magnitude. 
Unlike other recent complication experiments, all 3 gave 
rise to predominantly anticlockwise constant error. is 
disagreement was resolved by a 4th experiment in which 
predominantly clockwise error was obtained by present- 
ing the auditory signal on only one revolution per trial. 
36 Ss served in all experiments, An explanation, 
developed from models of absolute judgment tasks, is 
proposed to account for the present and earlier results in 
terms of Ss’ judgment strategy. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7104. Craig, A.; Colquhoun, W. P. & Corcoran, D. W. 
(U Sussex, MRC Perceptual & Cognitive Performance 
Unit, England) Combining evidence presented simulta- 
neously to the eye and the ear: A comparison of some 
predictive models. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 473-484. —Data from a sustained 
monitoring experiment employing 18 18-30 yr old 
enlisted men and involving auditory, visual, and com- 
bined audiovisual signal recognition were used to assess 
the predictive validity of 5 models of bisensory informa- 
tion processing. Satisfactory predictions of the dual- 
mode performance levels were made only by 2 models, 
neither of which assumes that the auditory and visual 
systems operate independently. Correlations which attest 
to this nonindependence аге presented. One of these 
models explicitly assumes that the 2 systems are 
associated so that their judgments tend to coincide; the 
other assumes that the visual system "alerts" the 
auditory system to the presence of a signal. Both models 
accurately predict the levels of d' and іп the dual-mode 
condition, and the "alerting" one also accounts for the 
Observed reduction in response latencies. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. К 

7105. Crommelinck, M. & Roucoux, А. (U Louvain, 
Faculté de Médecine, Brussels, Belgium) Characteristics 
of cat's eye saccades in different states of alertness. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 103(3), 574-578. —Measured 
Spontaneous eye saccades using electro-oculographic 
(EOG) electrodes in 3 restrained, unanesthetized adult 
cats under 3 conditions of alertness: drowsiness, arousal 
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(induced by subcutaneous amphetamine administration), 
and strong arousal (induced by ат hetamine but 
measured when S was attacking а stimulus presented in 
its visual field). Results show that maximum amplitude, 
duration, velocity, and variability of ocular saccades 
were influenced by the S's level of alertness and 
emphasize the importance of monitoring alertness and 
the effects of anesthesia or surgery оп normal eye 
movement patterns. (20 ref) 

7106. D'Arcais, Giovanni B. (Ed). (U Leiden, Nether- 
lands) [Studies in perception: Festschrift for Fabio 
Metelli.] (Fren) Milan, Italy: Aldo Martello-Giunfi 
Editore, 1975. xxiii, 496 p. — Presents 25 papers (19 in 
English, 3 in German, 3 in Italian) on aspects of 
perception, including theories of perceptual organiza- 
tion; phenomenal transparency; the perception of 
movement; the analysis of perceptual phenomena; 
tactual perception; and relations between perception and 
language. 

7107. Fisher, Shirley. (U Dundee, Scotland) The 
microstructure of dual-task interaction: 1. The pattern- 
ing of main-task responses within secondary-task 
intervals. Perception, 1975, Vol 4(3), 267-290. —Studied 
the patterning or microstructure of a situation where Ss 
were presented with 2 sets of information from 2 
independent “high decision” information processing 
tasks, 32 female 25-35 yr old Ss worked at the 5-choice 
serial-response task (designated by instructions to be the 
main task), while being presented with a transformation 
task which required that 7 had to be added to a 
presented auditory digit’ (designated as the secondary 
task). Results suggest that Ss were not able to process 2 
streams of information in parallel and that the way in 
which the attention process was ordered was partly a 
function of task instructions and partly a function of the 
random occurrence of each digit in relation to the on- 
going serial task. Results also support the view that the 
locus of disruption was the production of the response to 
the secondary task. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

7108. Girling, Tommy; Lindberg, Erik & Book, 
Anders, Speed and accuracy of orientation performance 
in verbally presented three-segment route tasks as 
compared to two-segment route tasks. Umea 
Psychological Reports, 1975, No 93, 13 p. —Investigated 
orientation performance under difficult information 
processing conditions, using tape-recorded descriptions. 
The routes presented to 16 undergraduate psychology 
students were systematically varied with respect to length 
of route segments and angles of turns. Results suggest 
that both 2- and 3-segment tasks imposed memory load 
since recall was imperfect, though it could not account 
for systematic effects on speed and accuracy of perform- 
ance in the tasks. Effects of length of route segments and 
angles of turns on angular errors which were significant 
could be accounted for by negative relations with the 
correct values. No difference was found in accuracy of 

erformances in 2- and 3-segment tasks not accounted 
for by negative relations with correct values. —Journal 
abstract. 

7109. Henderson, S. E. (U London Inst of Education, 
England) Predicting the accuracy of a throw without 
visual feedback. Journal of Human Movement Studies, 
1975(Dec) Vol 1(4), 183-189. —Required 4 skilled 
members of a dart team and 7 unskilled undergraduates 
to predict the landing point of each throw on the basis of 
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nonvisual feedback. A method of removing visual 
information without interfering with an S's throwing 
action was devised. Results support the notion that 
skilled marksmen know where а projected object has 
landed without visual feedback. For all Ss, distance 
information was more precise than directional informa- 
tion. The precision of prediction varied as a function of 
throw accuracy, such that the prediction of the outcome 
of a throw was more precise the more accurate the throw. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7110. Kováč, Damián & Beňušková, Zuzana. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Lateral-preference compati- 
bility in the eye-hand system. Studia Psychologica, 1975, 
Vol 17(1), 68-70. — Verified the hypothesis that а 
unilateral positioning of preferred functions in the eye- 
hand system is not, contrary to prevailing concepts, à 
condition of its optimum functioning. Five methods were 
used to determine handedness and 4 to test eyedness in 
136 adolescents of both sexes. The most frequent 

lacement was unilateral, but in 25.7% of right-handed 
boys and 21.2% of right-handed girls the left eye was the 
leading one. Inferences derived from the findings are 
outlined for existing concepts, further investigation, and 
routine application. —Journal summary. 

7111. Lee, D. N. & Lishman, J. R. (U Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Visual proprioceptive control of stance. 
Journal of Human Movement Studies, 1975(Jun), Vol 1(2), 
87-95. Conducted 2 experiments with 24 undergradu- 
ates and 30 15-29 yr olds. Results show that vision 
functions proprioceptively as an integral component of 
the control system for maintaining a stance. In several 
stances, Ss’ body sway could be controlled by moving 
their surroundings (ie. by manipulating their visual 
proprioceptive information about body sway). A previ- 
ous experiment had shown the same for toddiers. Results 
also show that visual proprioceptive information is 
generally more sensitive than mechanical proprioceptive 
information from the vestibular system and the ankles 
and feet and is yet more sensitive if the person is facing a 
nearby object. Consequently, vision normally improves 
balance in normal standing and especially in less 
practiced stances where ankle-foot proprioception is 
impoverished; indeed, if it is too impoverished, balance 
is dependent on visual proprioception. This suggests that, 
in learning a new stance, visual proprioception normally 
plays a lead role in tuning up ankle-foot roprioception 
and muscular control. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7112. Mahoney, John & Hartnett, Jack. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Perceptual reactance and melanic 
density. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, 
Pt 1), 783-788. — Following assessment of eye color, a 
total of 108 college students (33 males and 75 females) 
estimated changes in sizes of standardized blocks while 
blindfolded. Ss were classified as perceptual augmenters, 
moderates, or reducers as a function of their overestima- 
tion, accurate estimation, or underestimation, respective- 
ly, of the sizes of the blocks. A significant 
Sex X Perceptual Reactance interaction was found, 
with augmenting males being rated the most dark-eyed 
and augmenting females being rated the most light-eyed. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7113. McGee, Mark G. (U Minnesota) Laterality, 
hand preference, and human spatial ability. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 781-782. —6 
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left-handed female undergraduates scored significantly 
below 60 right-handed females on a test of spatial 
visualization. 13 left-handed males showed a higher 
mean score than 33 right-handed males on the spatial 
test, although this difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Results are consistent with the hypothesis that the 
left cerebral hemisphere is of greater relative importance 
to spatial functioning in females than males. —Journal 
abstract. 

7114. Page, R. L. (U Bath, School of Education, 
England) The role of physical buoyancy in swimming. 
Journal of Human Movement Studies, 1975(Dec), Vol 
1(4), 190-198. —Discusses the role of physical buoyancy 
both as a biomechanical parameter and a learner 
characteristic and reports an investigation using 42 9-11 
yr old male nonswimmers, into the relative importance of 
physical buoyancy with respect to куо factors. 
Results show that although extraversion plays a major 
role, the influence of physical buoyancy is significant 
especially for the introverted learner. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7115. Pécheux, Marie-Germaine. (U Rene Descartes, 
Paris, France) [Perceptual learning: Approaches and 
concepts.] (Fren) Psychologie Francaise, 1975(Sep), Vol 
20(1-2), 25-34, —Discusses approaches to modification 
of perception through learning. The role of prior 
experience, effects of training, perceptual conflicts, and 
adaptation to distortion are mentioned. —K. J. Hartman. 

7116. Ruisel, Imrich. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Crossed laterality of the upper and lower 
extremities. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(1), 71-73. 
—Studied affinities between activity of lower and upper 
limbs, with reference to the literature on morphological 
crossed laterality and lateral-preference relationships. 
OLP and DN scales were applied to 128 Ss, aged 15-17 
yrs, along with functional tests; i.e., manual and pedal 
simple tapping. Crossed lateral preference of upper and 
lower limbs occurred randomly and proved nonsignifi- 
cant. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

7117. Schiffman, Harvey R. (Rutgers State U) Sensa- 
tion and perception: An integrated research. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. x, 434 P- $14.95. — Text: 
book; for upper-level undergraduates or students in 
beginning graduate courses in sensation and perception. 
(35 p ref) 

7118. Telage, Kal M.; Fucci, Donald & Blackmon, 
Robert. (Ithaca Coll) Temporal summation effects on 
lingual vibrotactile thresholds. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 859-864. —Ascending 
lingual vibrotactile thresholds at 250 Hz were obtained 
for 4 groups of normal-speaking young adult Ss. 
Stimulus durations were varied for each respective group 
(50, 100, 200, and 400 msec). Threshold values plotted as 
a function of stimulus duration indicated a temporal 
summation function occurring up to 200 msec. Findings 
are discussed in terms of underlying peripheral receptors 
and the use of summation measures for identifying oral 
sensory disorders. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. : 

7119. Vanderhaeghen, Claude & Van Brussel, Denise. 
(U libre Bruxelles, Lab de Psychologie expérimentale, 
Belgium) [Corrective adjustments and temporal order 
perceptions.] (Fren) Psychologica Belgica, 1975, Vol 
15(2), 127-135. —Studied subjective simultaneity of a 
visual and an auditory stimulus in 20 undergraduates as 
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a function of knowledge of results, using point of 
subjective equality and difference threshold as measures, 
Knowledge of results had no effect on either measure; it 
is concluded that the temporal order perception is not 
influenced by knowledge of results. —S. Slak. 

7120. Weisberg, Paul & Nolan, William. (U Alabama, 
Early Childhood Day Care Ctr) Effect of two marker 
procedures on interobserver reliability during interval 
recording. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 691-694, —8 college student observers, using 
interval recording procedures to record classroom 
behaviors of preschool children, produced substantially 
higher interobserver reliabilities when the intervals were 
cued by реве voice than by a clock-scanning 
method. The superiority of vocal announcements was 
found both for 4 observers initially trained with the vocal 
method and for 4 other observers later transferred to this 
method following the use of the clock method. Converse- 
ly, the high reliabilities produced by the 4 observers, 
trained with the vocal method, fell when they were shifted 
to the clock method. —Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


7121. Ambler, Bruce A. & Finklea, Dianne L. (U 
Texas, Arlington) The influence of selective attention in 
peripheral and foveal vision. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 518-524. "Berat research had 
indicated that there were differences in the kinds of 
stimulus information processed by concentrated and 
distributed attention in pope vision. Concentrated 
attention was necessary for сш line arrangement 
differences, while line slant differences could be detected 
with distributed attention. However, experiments with 
foveal presentation showed no facilitation by concentrat- 
ing attention. The present Exp I, with 8 undergraduates, 
replicated these results. Exp II (7 Ss) showed that 
distributed attention did degrade foveal line arrangement 
discrimination if the attention system was overloaded by 
increasing the number of elements in the array. Exp IIT 
(15 Ss) demonstrated that high element density was nota 
sufficient condition for these effects to occur. Line 
arrangement discrimination was reduced as letter num- 
ber increased even when maximum density was held 
constant. In Exp IV (7 Ss) it was shown that concentrat- 
ing attention facilitated line arrangement discrimination 
relative to line slant discrimination in foveal vision when 
element number and density were held constant. Results 
are discussed in terms of several models postulating a 
difference between spread-out and concentrated atten- 
tion systems. —Journal abstract. 

7122. Bonnet, Claude. (U Rene Descartes, Lab de 

sychologie éxperimentalé et compareé, Paris, France) 
К conditioning of a chromatic afterimage.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Francaise, 1975(Sep), Vol 20(1-2), 
35-43. — Discusses in detail a case of classically 
conditioned chromatic afterimage. Horizontal blue-green 
bars viewed after yellow-orange bars seem to saturate 
some specific retinal region, thus neutralizing some 
complementary stimulation. This mechanism, termed a 
"consecutive contingent effect," is examined in relation 
to the manner in which physiological factors modify the 
response of retinal nerve cells to particular stimuli. (37 
ref) —K. J. Hartman. 
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7123. Borresen, C. Robert & Wolf, Michael. (Wichita 
State U) Autokinetic movement as a function of 
symbolic meaning of target shape. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 723-726. —Measured 
the autokinetic movement responses of 10 American, 10 
Chinese, and 10 Iranian male 18-32 yr old students to 
religious symbols and control stimuli. The hypothesis of 
differential direction response as a function of the target 
shapes was supported. Iranian Ss gave significantly more 
*down" responses than the American and Chinese Ss. 

7124. Boyle, Gregory J. (U Melbourne, Parkville, 
Australia) Report order in tachistoscopic recognition. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 27(3), 
269-272. —Investigated report order with 72 college 
students, using tachistoscopically exposed random letter 
array. No significant interaction between report order 
and position of fixation point was found, despite 
significant main effects for both variables. For right-to- 
left report order, recognition was superior in the right 
visual hemifield under bilateral presentation, and in the 
left visual hemifield under unilateral presentation. 
Whereas "sequential scanning" could not account for the 
findings, a combination of cerebral dominance and 
forgetting during report provided a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the data. Hence, considerable doubt is cast on W. 

Heron's (1957) directional "post-perceptual scanning" 
hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

7125. Breitmeyer, Bruno G. (U Houston) Predictions 
of U-shaped backward pattern masking from consider- 
ations of the spatio-temporal frequency response. 
Perception, 1975, Vol 4(3), 297-304. —In a study with 2 
Ss (the author and a laboratory assistant), the threshold 
detectability of a briefly presented target stimulus 
consisting of a vertical sinusoidal grating was affected 
not only by the spatial frequency content of an equally 
briefly presented, 2-octave-wide masking noise, but also 
by the time interval separating the onsets of the target 
and its mask. Over a range of stimulus onset asynchro- 
nies, in which the mask onset either preceded, coincided 
with, or followed the target onset, a mask with a low 
spatial frequency content had its greatest masking effect 
on a high spatial frequency target grating when the mask 
followed the target by 120-180 msec. When the mask 
had a high spatial frequency content and the target was 
of low spatial frequency, or when the target was entered 
on the mask frequency band, optimal masking effects 
occurred when the onsets of the mask and target 
coincided. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7126. Bruce, Vicky G. & Morgan, Michael J. (U 
Cambridge Psychology Lab, England) Violations of 
symmetry and repetition in visual patterns. Perception, 
1975, Vol 4(3), 239-249. —In 5 experiments, a total of 25 
observers were asked to detect small violations in 
otherwise left-right symmetric or repeated line patterns. 
The decision time for symmetric patterns tended to be 
shorter than for repeated patterns, suggesting that 
symmetry is a very easily extracted feature, even of 
otherwise random patterns. The importance of the 
pattern midline in determining the salience of symmetry 

was also investigated by systematically controlling the 
position of the violations in the patterns. Small depar- 
tures from symmetry near the midline were much easier 
to detect than the same violations in a repeated pattern, 
but there were no differences where the violation was at 
the edge of the pattern. The salience of symmetry seems 
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to a considerable extent to depend upon the ease of 
comparing spatially-contiguous elements near the mid- 
line of the pattern. However, both symmetry and 
departures from it are easier to detect than repetition, 
even when the nature of the violation is random. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7127. Carr, Thomas H. et al. (U Oregon) Target 
position and practice in the identification of letters in 
varying contexts: A word superiority effect. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 412-416. —A 
forced-choice detection paradigm controlling for post- 
perceptual inference was used to investigate letter 
identification in 3-position displays presented to 10 paid 
adults. Letters from a predesignated set of 4 targets 
appeared singly, in strings of noise charfcters, in 
unpronounceable nonsense strings, and in words. Ss 
knew which context would occur, but did not know 
which of the 3 display positions would contain the target. 
Correct detection data were collected at constant 
exposure duration over 5 testing sessions. Overall 
identification accuracy was higher in words than in all 
other contexts, the lst-word superiority effect to be 
found with targets specified in advance since that of G. 
M. Reicher (see PA, Vol 43:15239). This effect remained 
constant over sessions. An interaction between context 
type and target position showed enhanced accuracy for 
initial and terminal letters in words, but depressed 
accuracy at initial and terminal positions in other 
contexts. This is interpreted to mean that prior knowl- 
edge of context is used to alter the dynamics of 
perceptual analysis. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7128. Cavill, J. & Robinson, J. O. (U Wales, 
University Coll, Cardiff) A color aftereffect contingent 
on complex pattern features. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 454-459. —In Ex I with 6 
17-yr-old females, it was shown. that a McCollough-type 
color aftereffect could be induced using a pair of patterns 
each of which contained lines of many orientations 
(radial lines and concentric circles). That is, the 2 
patterns appeared to be color adapted independently. 
The effect could simply be a new version of the 
McCollough effect facilitated by a tendency to fixate the 
centers of the patterns. Also, the size features of the 
displays could be used as the basis of a spatial frequency 
analyzer explanation. Data from 8 undergraduates in 
Exp II were used to test both of these suggestions, but 
little support was found for either. It is suggested that the 
major basis of the effect was the color adaptation of 
*curvature analyzers." —Journal abstract. s 

7129. Cooper, Lynn A. (U California, San Diego) 
Individual differences in visual comparison processes. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 
433-444. —In 2 experiments 18 paid right-handed 
university students and staff compared the shape of 2 
successively presented random visual forms. The Ist 
stimulus in the pair was | of 5 standard shapes, and the 
2nd stimulus was either the same as the standard or 
different by virtue of a perturbation in shape or an 
overall reflection. Marked individual differences were 
found in reaction time (RT) for the same-different 
comparison. For | type of S “same” responses were 
faster than "different" responses, speed of “different 
responses was unaffected by similarity of the test shape 
to the standard, and error rates and RTs were not 
systematically related. For the other type of S, “differ- 
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ent" responses were generally faster than "same" 
responses, “different” RT decreased as the standard 
shape and the test shape became increasingly dissimilar, 
and error rates and RTs were positively correlated. 
Implications of these individual differences for models of 
the same-different comparison process are discussed. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7130. Coren, Stanley & Girgus, Joan S. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A size illusion based 
upon a minimal interposition cue. Perception, 1975, Vol 
4(3), 251-254. —It has often been suggested that many 
visual geometric illusions are caused by inappropriate 
constancy scaling triggered by depth cues implicit in the 
2-dimensional array. A new ‘size illusion based upon a 
minimal nterposition cue is presented, which seems to 
support tis contention. Data from 32 undergraduates 
suggest that the major component of the illusion is 
overestimation of apparently more distant targets rather 
than underestimation of apparently closer targets. (25 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7131. Davies, P. & Jones, С. Melvill. (McGill U, 
Aviation Medical Research Unit, Montreal, Canada) An 
adaptive neural model compatible with plastic changes 
induced in the human vestibulo-ocular reflex һу 
prolonged optical reversal of vision. Brain Research, 
1976, Vol 103(3), 546-550. 

7132. Ellis, Hadyn D. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) 
Recognizing faces. British Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 409-426. — Reviews the ТЫ: 
апа subject factors which have been found to affect 
recognition of faces. Evidence from studies involving the 
development of face Tecognition, the recognition of 
inverted faces, and the clinical condition rosopagnosia 
is considered, and in each case found to be inadequate 
for the unequivocal conclusion that the processes 
underlying face recognition are qualitatively different 
from those employed in recognizing other pictorial 
material. Subject factors (including age, sex, field 
dependency, need for approval, handedness, and race), 
along with prosopagnosia and facial inversion, are 
considered. (74 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7133. Gogel, Walter C. & Tietz, Jerome D. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Adjacency and attention as 
determiners of perceived motion. Vision Research, 1976, 
Vol 16(8), 839-845. —Investigated motion induction as а 
function of depth adjacency and attention in 32 
undergraduates with normal vision (corrected to 20/20 if 
necessary). Moving induction objects producing oppos- 
ing induction effects in a test Object were presented 
simultaneously at different distances in the visual field 
With the apparent distance of the test object varied 
relative to the induction objects. In agreement with the 
adjacency principle, it was found that se arating the test 
and induction object in apparent depth decreased the 
induction effect. Instructions to attend to one and to 
ignore the other induction object while looking at the test 
object clearly modified the induction effect and account- 
€d for about half of the total effect produced by depth 
adjacency. Results are discussed in terms of the 
measurement of attention and the ability to perceptually 
organize the visual world. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. | 

7134. Hagino, Genichi & Yoshioka, Ichiro. (Hiroshima 
U, Japan) A new method for determining the personal 
constants in the Luneburg theory of binocular visual 
Space. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 
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499—509. —Based on the Luneburg theory of binocular 
visual space, the equation for a visual circle (an apparent 
circle) was derived to estimate the personal constants, o 
and K, in this theory. Using small points of light in an 
otherwise dark room, 5 male undergraduates were asked 
to construct a visual circle on the horizontal plane with a 
standard radius of 50 or 100 cm in the median plane. The 
observation distance for the small circle was 250, 450, or 
700 cm, and that for the large circle was 700, 1,030, 
1,300, or 1,600 cm. The personal constants calculated 
from the radii of 6 directions in each circle were found to 
be inconsistent with those expected from this theory. The 
os obtained were remarkably larger than those observed 
in earlier studies and increased systematically as the 
Observation distance increased. Almost all Ks were 
negative, with most being less than minus one. Possible 
factors responsible for these inconsistencies are discussed 
with reference to the results of previous experiments. (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7135. Harper, D. W. & Zubek, J. P. (U Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Changes in critical flicker frequency 
during prolonged visual deprivation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 551-554. —21 paid 
undergraduate volunteers were tested on the critical 
flicker frequency during a l-wk period of visual 
deprivation (either homogeneous illumination or dark- 
ness) Deprived Ss showed no significant differences 
from a confined control group of 12 Ss, Results are 
discussed in relation to previous research, D. P. Schultz's 
(1965) theory of “sensoristasis,” and S. К. Sharpless's 
(1964) revision of the "law of denervation." (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7136. Higashiyama, Atsuki. (Osaka City U, Japan) [On 
the two geometrical hypotheses in binocular space.] 
(Japn) Japanese Psychological Review, 1974, Vol 17(4), 
340-361. —Examined 2 geometrical hypotheses in 
binocular space, the size-distance invariance hypothesis 
(SDIH) and R. K. Luneburg's non-Euclidean model. In 
Exp 1, Ss were required to make 2 kinds of judgment 
concerning perceived size and distance. The Ist was the 
partition Judgment of perceived distance, and the 2nd 
was the ration judgment to the perceived size. SDIH was 
not always appropriate to describe the size-distance 
relation. Exp П was designed to estimate the 2 parame- 
ters in Luneburg's model, the degree of depth perception 
and the curvature of binocular space, by means of the 3- 
and 4-point experiments and to fit the theoretical curves 
expected from them to the size-distance relations 
obtained in Exp I. The theoretical curves had fairly good 
agreement with the size-distance relations under the 
assumption that the unit of perceived size was different 
from that of perceived distance. A review of the literature 
indicates there are some doubts about the validity of 2 
postulates involved in Luneburg's model, namely the 
mapping functions and the homogeneity of binocular 
space. (33 ref) — English summary. 

7137. King-Smith, P. E. & Carden, D. (U Manchester 
Inst of Science & Technology, England) Luminance and 
opponent-color contributions to visual detection and 
adaptation and to temporal and spatial integration. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1976(Jul), Vol 
66(7), 709-717. —Demonstrated, in tests with 2 observ- 
ers, how the process of visual detection and of temporal 
and spatial summation may be analyzed in terms of 
parallel luminance (achromatic) and opponent-color 
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systems; a test flash was detected if it exceeded the 
threshold of either system. The spectral sensitivity of the 
luminance system could be determined by a flicker 
method and had a single broad peak near 555 nm; the 
spectral sensitivity of the opponent-color system corre- 
sponded to the color recognition threshold and had 3 
peaks at about 440, 530, and 600 nm. The temporal and 
spatial integration of the opponent-color system were 
generally greater than for the luminance system; a white 
background selectively depressed the sensitivity of the 
luminance system relative to the opponent-color system. 
Relatively large and long spectral test flashes on a white 
background were detected by the opponent-color system 
except near 570 nm; the contribution of the luminance 
system became more prominent if the size or duration of 
the test flash was reduced, or if the white background 
was extinguished. The present analysis is discussed in 
relation to W. S. Stiles’s model of independence ri 
mechanisms. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7138. Kobrick, John L. (US Army Research Inst of 
Environmental Medicine, Natick, MA) Effects of prior 
hypoxia exposure on visual target detection during later 
more severe hypoxia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 751-761. —Exposed 3 groups 
of 15 Air Force men each to 3 different combinations of 
intermediate (staging) altitudes and exposure times. Ss 
were then tested for visual target detection capability at a 
final altitude of 4300 m. All groups with staging exposure 
performed better at altitude and had fewer symptoms of 
acute mountain sickness than a 4th group which went 
directly to 4300 m altitude from sea level. Data show that 
task factors of both viewing distance and degree of 
peripheral placement of the target significantly influ- 
enced detection time within all groups regardless of 
variations in exposure to altitude. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7139. Koenderink, J. J. & van Doorn, A. J. (State U 
Utrecht, Netherlands) Local structure of movement 
parallax of the plane. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1976(Jul), Vol 66(7), 717-723. —The movement 
parallax field due to the translation of an observer 
relative to a plane surface is examined in an infinitesimal 
neighborhood of a visual direction. The parallax field is 
decomposed into elementary tranformations: a transla- 
tion, a rigid rotation, a similarity, and a deformation. A 
topologically invariant classification based on critical- 
point analysis is also obtained. It is shown that the field 
is either that of a node or that of a saddle point. 
Numerical results for a general case are offered as 
illustration. The relevance of the local, as opposed to the 

global structure of the parallax field for visual perception 
and the visual space sense is discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

7140. Lit, Alfred & Finn, John P. (Southern Illinois U) 
Variability of depth-discrimination thresholds as a 
function of observation distance. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1976(Jul), Vol 66(7), 740-742. —The 
geometric theory of binocular space perception predicts 
no variations in stereoscopic threshold as a function of 
observation distance, either for stationary or oscillating 
targets. The present experimental data confirm that 

prediction and suggest that the effects of uncontrolled 
factors such as micro-oscillations of the eyes and 
inaccuracies of binocular accommodation and conver- 
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gence have a negligible influence on depth-discrimina- 
tion methods. (16 ref) 

7141. Malmstrom, Frederick V. & Randle, Robert J. 
(Oklahoma State U) Effects of visual imagery on the 
accommodation response. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(May), Vol 19(5), 450-453. — Tested 27 normally 
seeing 17-25 yr old males to determine whether they 
could effect appropriate accommodation changes in an 
empty field by "thinking near" and "thinking far." 
Evidence indicated that naive Ss could effect significant 
and appropriate accommodation changes, but only 
about a steady-state value of 1.0 diopter. Additionally, 
data support the hypothesis that the resting state of 
accommodation is not at the visual far point, but, rather, 
at about 1.0 diopter. —Journal abstract. 

7142. May, James G. & Matteson, Halsey H. (U New 
Orleans) Spatial frequency: Contingent color afteref- 
fects. Science, 1976(Apr) Vol 192(4235), 145-147. 
—Two experiments with 112 Ss used checkerboard 
adapting stimuli and square-wave test stimuli to assess 
the relative importance of edges and spatial frequency 
components in the production of contingency color 
aftereffects. Two-dimensional Fourier analysis of check- 
erboards revealed that major components were at a 45° 
angle to the check edges. After adapting to chromatic 
checkerboards, Ss who viewed a chromatic grating 
stimuli reported that complementary color aftereffects 
were aligned with spatial frequency components rather 
than with the edges in the pattern. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7143. Mayhew, John E. (U Sheffield, England) The 
effect of stationary patterns on adaptation for move- 
ment: Evidence for inhibitory interaction. Perception, 
1975, Vol 4(3), 311-329. —Conducted 4 experiments 
with a total of 28 naive and experienced research staff 
and postgraduate student Ss to investigate the effects of 
stationary dots on adaptation for color and motion when 
measured by 3 different procedures (color specificity and 
color asymmetry of the movement aftereffect and 
contingent threshold elevation). Results show that when 
stationary dots of the same color as the moving patterns 
were added to the adapting stimuli, Ss reported weak 
contingent movement aftereffects (CMAES), but no 
contingent threshold elevation was demonstrated. When 
stationary dots opposite in color to the moving patterns 
were used with the adapting stimuli, neither CMAEs nor 
contingent threshold elevation were found. Color specific 
adaptation appeared to occur, however, since a color 
specificity of the simple movement aftereffect was 
Observed. When stationary dots were added to the 
adapting pattern, the simple movement aftereffect, 
although reduced, was greatest on a test pattern of the 
same color as the moving dots. Findings indicate that 
CMAE contingent threshold elevation and the color 
specificity of the movement aftereffect involves neural 
processes differentially sensitive to the presence of 
stationary patterns. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7144. Nakamizo, Sachio. (Fukuoka U School of 
Education, Japan) Saccadic suppression. Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1974, Vol 17(4), 319-339. —Re- 
views the results of “saccadic suppression” experiments 
and theories for saccadic suppression phenomena. The 
paper is divided into 4 parts. Part 1 introduces the origin 
of the problem and the assumption by early investigators 
that vision was suppressed during saccades. Part 2 is 
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concerned with results from experiments which involve 
saccadic or microsaccadic eye movements, Seven experi- 
ments discussed deal with a decrease in visual sensitivity, 
l experiment deals with a decrease in pupillary light 
reflex, and 3 experiments deal with a decrease in visually 
evoked response. Part 3 compares different theoretical 
interpretations of saccadic suppression. Interpretations 
discussed are the central inhibitory hypothesis, the 
shearing hypothesis, the image displacement hypothesis, 
and the incomplete visual direction compensation 
hypothesis. Part 4 presents an alternative interpretation 
of saccadic suppression. An argument is made that a 
decrease in sensitivity accompanies the stopping of an 
operation of visual image stabilization mechanism by the 
visual system. (2 p ref) —English summary. 

7145. Pailhous, J. [Influence of visual modalities on 
cognitive elaboration of spatial relations.] (Fren) Psy- 
chologie Francaise, 1975(Sep), Vol 20(1-2), 17-23. —Re- 
ports on how the duration, amplitude, and orientation of 
eye movements are related to the recognition of visual 
patterns. Practice did not change the duration in 
milliseconds or distribution of orientation (48% oblique, 
36% horizontal, and 16% vertical). The amplitude of eye 
movements was between 2° and 8°. Presence of a 
neurophysiological visual system for interiorizing spatial 
relations is evident. —K. J. Hartman. 

7146. Palmer, Lyelle L. (lowa State U) Inability to 
wink an eye and eye dominance. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Sun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 825-826. — Data from 
56 4th-12th graders only able to wink one eye indicated 
that the non-winking eye was used as the dominant one 
in tests of monocular and binocular sighting. —Journal 
abstract. 

7147. Pargman, David. (Florida State U) Visual 
disembedding and injury in college football players. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 762. 
—Administered the Group Hidden Figures Test to 33 
varsity football players who were classified into unin- 
jured, injured but not disabled, and injured and disabled 
groups at the end of the season. Uninjured players 
evidenced significantly higher mean disembedding scores 
than the disabled players. 

7148. Pokorny, Joel & Smith, Vivianne C, (U Chicago) 
Effect of field size on red-green color mixture equa- 
tions. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 66(7), 705—708. —Experimental results show that, in 
10 color-normal adults, green-red mixture decreased 
continuously as field size increased. Data are consistent 
with the interpretation that the cone visual photopig- 
ments decrease exponentially in effective optical density 
as the field size is increased. (16 ref) 

7149. Radeau, Monique. (U libre de Bruxelles, Lab de 
psychologie éxperimentale, Belgium) [Adaptation to 
wearing prismatic glasses.] (Fren) Psychologie Fran- 
çaise, 1975(Sep), Vol 20(1-2), 45-51. — Discusses adapta- 
tion to wearing prisms under conditions of continuous 
and intermittent visual feedback. The best results are 
obtained by rapid checking of a target through visual 
feedback. —K. J. Hartman. 

7150. Rayner, Keith & McConkie, George W. (U 
Rochester Ctr for Development, Learning, & Instruc- 
tion) What guides a reader's eye movements? Vision 
Research, 1976, Vol 16(8) 829-837. —Describes 5 
categories of models of eye guidance in reading, and 
presents eye movement data from 10 college-age readers 
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Which show test correlations between the lengths of 
successive saccades, between the durations of successive 
fixations, and between successive fixation durations and 
saccade lengths are very low. The number of fixations 
centering on a letter was related to the length of the word 
it was in. It is argued that eye movements in reading are 
under momentary, nonrandom control. (32 ref) 

7151. Rock, Irvin & Gilchrist, Alan. (Rutgers State U, 
Inst for Cognitive Studies) The conditions for the 
perception of the covering and uncovering of a line. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 
571-582. — Performed 4 experiments with a total of 147 
Ss to examine the conditions that lead to an individual's 
perceptions of (a) a line of changing length and (b) a line 
of constant length undergoing covering or uncovering by 
another object. Ss were tested under 1l conditions. 
Results show that a line of changing length was generally 
perceived as a line of constant length undergoing 
covering or uncovering when stimulus information (or 
the perception of objects to which such information gave 
rise) was compatible with the "inference," namely, that 
the line was contiguous with a phenomenally opaque 
object large enough to cover its disappearing portion. 
Otherwise, the line tended to be seen as of c anging 
length. However, there was a preference for the constan- 
су solution, so that a tendency toward perceptual 
rationalization occurred when the sensory information 
did not support that solution. —Journal abstract. 

7152. Ross, John. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) 
The resources of binocular perception. Scientific Ameri- 
can, 1976(Mar) Vol 234(3), 80-86. —Describes a 
computer system which generates random-dot stereo- 
grams for the study of binocular depth perception. The 
rate at which binocular perception can handle the input 
of random pairs of dots ranges from 2,000 to over 
250,000 pairs of points per second. Observers can see 
targets in depth and identify them if the delay between 
points is less than 50 msec; for delays of 70 msec to 2 sec, 
time differences result in the perception of streaming. 
— P. Tolin. 

7153. Sigman, Eric L. (Rutgers State U) Stroboscopic 
motion as an example of perceptual intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3074. 

7154. Singer, Martin H. & Lappin, Joseph S. (Vander- 
bilt U) Similarity: Its definition and effect on the visual 
analysis of complex displays. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(May), Vol 19(5), 405-411. —Contemporary feature 
models of form perception have typically defined visual 
similarity in terms of shared (or discordant) sets of 
points. Two experiments tested the adequacy of this 
definition. In a same-different task, Ss were required to 
detect a single "different" form in displays of 2, 4, or 6 
forms. In separate conditions, the different form was 
produced by various geometric transformations, where 
the number of discordant points could be held constant 
for some of those transformations. Exp 1, with 9 male 
graduate students, compared the detectability of 3 
transformations: deletion of an end-of-a-line segment, a 
break in continuity, and a mirror-image reversal. 
Reversals were detected most rapidly and accurately, 
With performance independent of display size. Although 
breaks and deletions produced the same number of 
discordant points, breaks were detected more rapidly 
and accurately. Exp II, with 6 undergraduates and 1 
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graduate student, tested whether the better detectability 
of reversals was due to a greater number of discordant 
points or to changes in the orientation of diagonal lines. 
Results indicate that entire displays can be rapidly 
organized on the basis of line orientations. General 
findings suggest that the similarity of forms may depend 
upon the transformations by which they are related 
rather than their common features. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7155. Tolhurst, David J. (U Cambridge Physiological 
Lab, England) Illusory shifts in spatial frequency 
caused by temporal modulation. Perception, 1975, Vol 
4(3), 331-335. —Notes that temporal modulation of a 
sinusoidal grating of low spatial frequency causes an 
increase in the apparent spatial frequency of the grating. 
A possible explanation for the illusion is proposed based 
on a lateral inhibition model. Temporal modulation 
would favor channels which respond only transiently to 
prolonged presentation of a grating. These channels may 
be the human analogs of Y-cells found in the cat retina. 
Y-cells respond nonlinearly to gratings, and the nonli- 
nearity may be the root of the apparent spatial-frequency 
illusions. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7156. Tyler, Christopher W. (U Bristol, England) 
Observations on binocular spatial frequency reduction 
in random noise. Perception, 1975, Vol 4(3), 305-309. 
—Contrasts binocular spatial frequency reduction for 
random visual noise with D. M. MacKay’s (1964) 
concept of the homogenization effect of fixation on a 
noise field, in which steady fixation produces an 
apparent increase in regularity of a random pattern or a 
narrowing of the spatial frequency bandwidth. Binocular 
а frequency effects are produced under entirely 

istinct conditions from the homogenization effect; 
homogenization requires adaptation with good fixation 
over a certain duration, while binocular frequency 
reduction occurs instantly and with the eyes continuous- 
ly changing fixation. A review of some evidence on these 
2 effects suggests that homogenization occurs in the 
binocular interaction in the lateral geniculate nucleus or 
area 17 and also in monocular pathways which are most 
likely to be at the same level in the visual system. 
Binocular frequency reduction does not appear to be 
possible prior to the disparity sensitive neurons in area 
18. Suggestions for testing these concepts are included. 
—L. Gorsey. 

7157. Ueno, Takehiro. (Osaka City U, Japan) Tempo- 
ral summation and reaction time to double-light pulses 
at suprathreshold levels. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(May) Vol 19(5), 399-404. —Studied temporal 
summation of the visual system at suprathreshold levels 
by measuring reaction time (RT) to the double pulses 
that were equal in luminance (L) and duration. The RTs 
were determined as functions of L and the stimulus onset 
asynchrony (SOA) between the onsets of the 2 pulses 
presented to 2 trained Ss with normal vision. The 
relation between RT and L obtained for a given SOA 
was found to be a power function with the exponent М. 
The function relating L to SOA was then derived for 
each of 3 criterion RTs. The L-SOA relationship 
indicated partial summation at SOAs shorter than about 
20 msec. Inhibition was observed at SOAs longer than 
about 80 .msec. Findings are consistent with the 
predictions from a temporal integration model. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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7158. Virsu, Veijo. (U Helsinki, Finland) Determina- 
tion of perspective reversals. Nature, 1975(Oct), Vol 
257(5529), 786-787. —Studied whether apparent rever- 
sals of perspective can be determined by adaptation to 
an unambiguous perspective seen in a stereogram or in a 
3-dimensional object. The Schróder staircase was used as 
the stimulus figure. Four adaptation series were run, 
each consisting of 10 trials; each trial involved (a) a 5-sec 
fixation to the adaptation figure, (b) a .5-sec pause 
during which fixation was held, (c) а 1-ѕес fixation to the 
test figure, and (d) a 10-sec pause. Ss reported verbally or 
by means of a switch the apparent orientation of the 
staircase. The test stimulus itself was used as the 
adaptation stimulus in the Ist and last adaptation series 
(controls 1 and 2) In the middle series, adaptation 
stereograms with opposite disparities were used in 
alternating orders. Data from 18 Ss show that adaptation 
to a stimulus containing disparity led to a considerable 
decrease of reports of similar perspective in the test 
stimulus. The effect became stronger as a function of 
repeated adaptation. Adaptation to a 3-dimensional 
model of the staircase produced the same results. Overall 
data support the satiation theory of perspective reversals 
in that forced adaptation to one perspective was shown 
to decrease the likelihood of continued perception of the 
same perspective. The role of binocular disparity in the 
adaptation effect is not clear, however. —L. Gorsey. 

7159. Wallach, Hans & Bacon, Joshua. (Swarthmore 
Coll) Two forms of retinal disparity. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 375-382. -—In 6 
experiments with 147 undergraduates, the retinal dispari- 
ties in stereograms where the vertical alignment of pairs 
of homologous points in one eye differs from that in the 
other eye were found to be more effective than 
disparities that do not involve that kind of binocular 
difference. The presence of such "transverse disparities" 
shortened the time elapsed until perceived depth was 
reported in 4 instances, in 2 simple stereogram pairs and 
in 2 different pairs of random dot pattern stereograms. In 
an experiment where binocular parallax was in conflict 
with an effect of past experience, the presence of 
transverse disparities caused binocular parallax to 
prevail. The presumption that the amount of perceived 
depth depends only on the amount of disparity (provided 
distances from the eyes are unchanged) and not on the 
configuration in which it manifests itself did not hold in 
stereograms containing transverse disparities. —Journal 
abstract. 

7160. Wallach, Hans & Bacon, Joshua, (Swarthmore 
Coll) The constancy of the orientation of the visual 
field. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 
492-498. —Presents evidence from 6 experiments, each 
employing 12 paid undergraduates, that the perceived 
immobility of the environment during tilting of the head 
from side to side results from a compensating process. 
This compensating process operates well only when 
peripheral vision is present. An objectively stationary 
environment was, for instance, not perceived as immo- 
bile during head tilting when vision was confined to the 
macular region of the retina. The compensating process 
could be rapidly altered by exposure to environmental 
tilting during and dependent on head tilting. Such 
adaptation had the result that some environment tilting 
that normally is perceived led to apparent immobility. 
—Journal abstract. 
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7161. Wallach, Hans & Canal, Teresa. (Swarthmore 
Coll) Two kinds of adaptation in the constancy of visual 
direction. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 
19(5), 445-449. —In previous studies, adaptation in the 
constancy of visual direction had been obtained by 
causing a large or a small visible area representing the 
environment to be objectively displaced in dependence 
on head movements. No stationary objects were permit- 
ted to be visible. In the present 5 control and critical 
experiments with a total of 89 Ss, displacements of a 
large patterned field, with the S fixating a stationary 
mark in its center, led to adaptation. Objective displace- 
ments of the environment were given by image displace- 
ments on the retina. Adaptation also resulted when the 
large field was stationary and only the fixation mark was 
displaced. Here the objective displacement was given by 
the rate of pursuit eye movements. —Journal abstract. 


Auditory & Speech Perception 


7162. Allen, D. 1.; Hamelin, R. & Nixon, G. (Simon 
Fraser U, Burnaby, Canada) Need for structure, 
program openness and job satisfaction among teachers 
in open area and self-contained classrooms. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 
149-153. —36 teachers in open area classrooms and 49 
teachers in self-contained classrooms completed meas- 
ures of job satisfaction, need for structure, and program 
openness. Analysis of variance was used to assess the 
significance of relationships between need for structure, 
program openness, and type of facility as reflected in job 
satisfaction. There was no difference in program open- 
ness between open area and self-contained classrooms. 
Teachers in self-contained classrooms had significantly 
higher job satisfaction than those in open areas, and 
teachers reporting open programs had significantly 
higher job satisfaction than teachers reporting closed 
programs. However, in both cases these differences were 
due to the scores of those with low need for structure. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7163. Cartwright, Lynn R. & Lass, Norman J. (W 
Virginia U) A psychophysical study of rate of continu- 
ous speech stimuli by means of direct magnitude 
estimation scaling. Language & Speech, 1975(Oct-Dec), 
Vol 18(4), 358-365. —Used the psychological scaling 
procedure of direct magnitude estimation to establish the 
relationship between measured and perceived rate of 
continuous speech stimuli. Time-altered recordings of a 
Standard prose passage were prepared with a speech 
compressor to provide 6 variable rates: 75, 125, 175, 225, 
275, and 325 wpm. A total of 30 master tapes were 
constructed, 1 for each of the 30 university students who 
participated in the study. Each tape included the 6 
Sabl stimuli and the standard stimulus to be used in 
each of 3 experimental sessions. For each session, 1 
standard stimulus (125, 175, or 225 wpm) and a total of 3 
randomized series of 6 variable stimuli were used. 
Results of Ss magnitude estimations indicate that 
although a linear trend was evident, there was no l-to-1 
relationship between measured and perceived rate of 
continuous speech stimuli. S. S. Steven’s (see PA, Vol 
32:4769) power function law appears applicable in 
describing this relationship. Comparisons of the present 
results with previous findings using different stimuli are 
discussed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7164. Jauhiainen, T. (Helsinki U Ear, Nose & Throat 
Hosp, Finland) Some factors affecting auditory word 
discrimination. Scandinavian Audiology, 1976, Vol 5(2), 
79-82. —Analyzed auditory perception of 180 bisyllabic 
Finnish words used in clinical speech audiometry on the 
basis of the responses of 20 normally hearing Ss. Results 
show the following: (a) Mean discrimination threshold of 
different words varied inversely as a function of word 
frequency. (b) No correlation was found between word 
discrimination threshold and word length as measured in 
number of phonemes. (c) Phonetic composition of test 
words significantly influenced word discrimination. (d) 
A positive relationship between word discrimination 
threshold and number of alternative response words was 
seen. The importance of factors contributing to intrinsic 
and extrinsic redundancy of speech perception is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7165. Marks, Lawrence E. (John B. Pierce Foundation 
Lab, New Haven, CT) On colored-hearing synesthesia: 
Cross-modal translations of sensory dimensions. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 82(3, 303-331. 
—Reviews colored-hearing synesthesia, in which sounds 
induce visual images (photisms). Colored hearing mani- 
fests correlations between dimensions of auditory and 
visual experience. Two general findings are that (a) the 
brightness of photisms varies with the brightness (densi- 
ty) of the inducing sounds and (b) the size of photisms 
varies with the size (volume) of the inducing sounds. In 
colored hearing produced by speech sounds, the induced 
hues and brightnesses can be related to the formant 
structures of the vowels. Synesthetes align dimensions on 
different modalities in ways that are qualitatively similar 
to the ways that nonsynesthetes align them (e.g, in 
phonetic symbolism). Synesthesia appears to be a cross- 
modal manifestation of connotative meaning in a pure 
sensory form; its inflexibility (compared to language) 
makes synesthesia less significant in adulthood than in 
childhood. (3% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

7166. Null, Cynthia H. (Michigan State U) Symmetry 
in judgments of musical pitch. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2996. 

7167. Penner, M. J. (Hunter Coll, City U New York) 
The effect of marker variability on the discrimination of 
temporal intervals. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(May), Vol 19(5), 466-469. —Investigated the 
human observer's ability to discriminate between the 
durations of 2 silent intervals, each interval preceded and 
followed by noise bursts called markers. The markers 
were separated by T or T + AT’ msec and T ranges 
from 0.3 to 1,000 msec. AT is defined as that value of AT’ 
for which the probability of discriminating T from 
T + AT’ is 0.75. The value of AT was compared for 
conditions in which the markers were fixed in amplitude 
and duration with conditions in which the marker 
amplitudes and durations were randomly chosen. The 
author and 2 undergraduates (2 Ss were experienced) 
were tested. AT increased by as much as a factor of 4 
when the amplitude and duration of the markers were 
randomized. The performance decrement was due 
primarily to randomizing the Ist marker duration. 
—Journal abstract. 

7168. Rubin, Philip; Turvey, M. T. & Van Gelder, 
Peter. (Haskins Lab, New Haven, CT) Initial phonemes 
are detected faster in spoken words than in spoken 
nonwords. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 
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19(5), 394-398. —In 2 experiments 45 undergraduates 
monitored sequences of spoken consonant-vowel-conso- 
nant words and nonwords for a specified initial pho- 
neme. In Exp I the target-carrying monosyllables were 
embedded in sequences in which the monosyllables were 
all words or all nonwords. The possible contextual bias 
of Exp I was minimized in Exp II through a random 
mixing of target-carrying words with foil words and 
nonwords. Target-carrying words were distinguished in 
both experiments from target-carrying nonwords only in 
the final consonant (e.g. /bit/ vs /bip/). In both 
experiments Ss detected the specified consonant /b/ 
significantly faster when it began a word than when it 
began a nonword. One interpretation of this result is that 
in speech perception lexical information is accessed 
before phonological information. This interpretation is 
questioned, and preference is given to the view that the 
result reflects processes subsequent to perception: words 
become available to awareness faster than nonwords and 
therefore provide a basis for differential responding that 
much sooner. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7169. Sutherland, Harrell C. & Gasaway, Donald C. 
Speech audiometry materials for Air Force use. USAF 
School of Aerospace Medicine Technical Report, 
1976(May), No 2-76, 13 p. —Describes speech audiome- 
try materials recommended for use at special auditory 
test facilities throughout the US Air Force. The materials 
were developed by Northwestern University personnel 
during Air Force contract efforts. The materials have 
proved to be convenient to use when assembled on 
magnetic tape in the order described. Articulation 
functions to be expected with both normal and sensori- 
neural-impaired Ss when the materials are used are 
described. —Journal abstract. 

7170. Walker, L. (Mount St Vincent U, Halifax, 
Canada) Auditory discrimination and nonstandard 
dialect: A Newfoundland example. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 154-163. 
—Two sets of word pairs were produced, one set (DH) 
consisting of pairs which were contrasts in their standard 
pronunciation but which were homonyms in their dialect 
form, the other set (DC) consisting of pairs which were 
contrasts in both forms. These were then administered as 
an auditory discrimination task to 48 dialect-speaking Ist 
graders and to 48 standard English-speaking Ist graders. 
For both groups the DC items were discriminated 
significantly better than the DH items. However, the 
difference scores (DC-DH) of the dialect-speaking Ss 
were significantly greater than those of the control 
group. It is concluded that dialect speech did interfere 
with the auditory discrimination of standard English 
speech sounds. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7171. Wright, Claudia R.; Motley, Michael T. & 
Phelan, Joseph G. (California State U, Los Angeles) 
Discrimination of dialect from temporal patterns of the 
speech signal. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1059-1067. —To determine whether dialect 
discrimination could be made on the basis of temporal 
sequencing (or rhythm) of the speech signal, speech 
samples were collected from 90 19-27 yr olds identified 
as Black, White, or Mexican-American. Samples were 
matched on basis of similarity of context. Similar 

samples were recorded, using a triad test format. Two 
racially similar and 1 different speaker (e.g., Black, 
Black, and White) formed a triad. 24 triads were put 
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together and recorded. An electronic logic system 
(Schmitt trigger design) generated a noise analogy 
(temporal pattern) for the speech signal 24 noise- 
analogy triads and 24 speaker triads were presented to 60 
Black, White, and Mexican-American college students to 
determine whether ethnically identified listener groups 
could distinguish speakers' patterns. Ss were unable to 
distinguish between dialects on the basis of temporal 
patterns alone. There was a tendency for all listeners to 
detect the Mexican-American speech at the chance level. 
—Journal abstract. 


Cognitive Processes 


7172. Berg-Cross, Gary. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Semantic integration of paragraphic informa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-B), 3050. 

7173. Bierwisch, Manfred. (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Zentralinstitut für Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin, 
E Germany) [Psycholinguistics: Independent cognitive 
processes and linguistic structures.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
fir Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(1), 1-52. —Examines 2 
questions regarding the formation of syntactic structure: 
(a) how the properties accounted for by representations 
of syntactic structures determine the processes of speech 
production and perception, and (b) how these processes 
depend on syntactic rules. Experimental results as well as 
conclusions from spontaneous speech errors are dis- 
cussed which substantiate the claim for "psychological 
reality" of linguistic representations, Using a proposal by 
T. G. Bever (1970) according to which language behavior 
is determined not by syntactic rules, but rather by 
strategies which are essentially different, the connection 
between grammatical rules and strategies of perception 
and production is investigated. Strategies are conceived 
of as compressed and automatized condensations of 
sequences of rules whose domain of application is 
appropriately restricted. This connection, which is 
motivated in part by the analysis of certain types of 
speech errors, is based on general assumptions made in 
the psychology of cognitive processes, and it suggests 
thinking of speech production and perception as highly 
automatized problem-solving processes. Finally, some 
conclusions are considered which might follow with 
respect to homologous, nonlinguistic cognitive processes. 
(German & Bulgarian summaries) (40 ref) — English 
summary. 

7174. Fischer, Roland & Rhead, John. (Maryland 
Psychiatric Research Ctr, Baltimore) Nature, nurture 
and cerebral laterality. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1974, Vol 
17(3-4), 192-202. —The 2 halves of man's neocortex 
seem to be specialized: the left, the dominant or 
Apollonian hemisphere, operates analytically and pro- 
motes survival, while the cognitive mode of the right, the 
nondominant or Dionysian hemisphere, is anal logical. 
Both of these modes mature through hemisphere-specific 
stimulation during development, although evidence of 
UE ov function has been reported in infants less 
than 10 mo old. The current technological world view 
favors rational-analytical cognition and it is assumed 
that this bias is responsible for the imbalance in the 
development of man's cognitive capacities. Sociological 
evidence of this imbalance is ample, and may be 
inhibiting man's success in solving some of the most 
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pressing problems of the day. A “Gedanken” experiment 
on the nature of “genetic” differences is proposed to 
illustrate the contention that modes of cognition may be 
molded by environmental pressures. A hemispherically 
balanced education might not only promote more 
efficient and harmonious integration of the complemen- 
tary cognitive modes of the 2 cerebral hemispheres, but 
might also contribute to our ability to harness the 
subcortical “horse” (limbic system) and “crocodile” 
(brainstem) in us, that we might better participate in our 
own evolution. —Journal abstract, 

7175, Garvey, Catherine; Caramazza, Alfonso & Yates, 
Jack. (Johns Hopkins U) Factors influencing assign- 
ment of pronoun antecedents. Cognition, 1974-75, Vol 
3(3), 227-243. —In 2 experiments, 28 undergraduates 
and 110 junior high school students were required to 
complete sentence fragments in which the 2nd-clause 
pronoun was potentially ambiguous. The resulting 
assignment of the subject pronoun of the 2nd clause 
demonstrated that this choice depends on a factor, 
direction of causality, which may be assigned to verb 
roots. This factor was isolated from interacting semantic 
and syntactic features of sentences in which the verbs 
occurred. Manipulation of these features resulted in 
greater or lesser salience of the direction of causality 
factor. The potential of this technique for investigation of 
verb semantics and for interaction of semantic, pragmat- 
ic, and syntactic features in the psychological study of 
comprehension is discussed. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

7176. Heineken, Edgar. (U Johann-Wolfgang-Goethe 
Inst für Psychologie, Frankfurt, W Germany) [Findings 
regarding the cognitive organization of regular se- 
quences.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1975, Vol 
183(4), 401-410. —Investigated whether it is possible to 
grasp the pattern of a binary sequence, even when the 
runs of only 1 of the 2 alternative events follow a regular 
pattern. Data collected from 36 Ss in a mixed factorial 
design confirm this possibility. It was also found that the 
difficulty in learning a sequence depends more upon the 
arrangement of the odd-numbered runs than of the even- 
numbered runs. Relative length of the runs also 
influenced performance. Results are discussed in relation 
to the primacy effect, and support the necessity of 
considering the phenomenal representation of patterns in 
the formal description of regular sequences, (German & 
Russian summaries) —English summary. 

7177. Heisey, John A. (Northwestern U) Mediational 
response chaining in anagram problem solving. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3062-3063. 

7178. Holyoak, Keith J. & Walker, Janet H. (U 
Michigan Human Performance Ctr) Subjective magni- 
tude information in semantic orderings. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
287-299. —24 undergraduates compared the magnitudes 
of pairs of concepts from the semantic orderings of time, 
quality, and temperature, choosing either the concept 
that was /onger/better/warmer or the concept that was 
shorter/worse/colder. Decision time decreased as the 
subjective difference between the magnitudes of the 2 
concepts being compared increased, and the decision 
was made more quickly when the form of the compara- 
tive in the question was congruent with the scale position 
of the terms being compared: it was easier to choose the 
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longer term of the pair decade-century, and the shorter 
term of the pair second-minute. In addition, 77 Ss 
completed a grouping task and 21 Ss completed a rating 
task designed to study the Properties of the scales. 
Overall results demonstrate that the semantic representa- 
tions of ordered terms contain subjective magnitude 
information. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7179. Hommers, Wilfried. (Neue U, Inst für Psycholo- 
gie, Kiel, W Germany) [Expectation maximization in 
decision behavior of Schoolchildren.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(1), 69-81. —Previous 
investigations on the decisive behavior of children allow 
2 interpretations of so-called situation-related choices. 
Decisions of 8-14 yr old students showed that choices 
due to situations may be regarded as oriented toward the 
expectation maximum. The relationship between this 
orientation and variables such as age, type of school, and 
previous experience was positive. Furthermore, it was 
verified that the frequency of choice of the expectation 
maximum depended on the accentuation of the expecta- 
tion maximum. However, the validity of the objective 
model of expectation maximation was restricted. (Ger- 
man & Bulgarian summaries) —English summary. 

7180. Just, Marcel A. & Carpenter, Patricia A. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) The semantics of locative informa- 
tion in pictures and mental images. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 427-441. — Three 
experiments examined how people compare sentences 
about spatial location to pictures and images. Previous 
investipations have found that people are faster at 
judging relative location when the description contains 
the word above or right than when it contains the word 
below or left. Exp I, using 12 paid students, showed that 
this asymmetry persisted when the words were replaced 
by arrows, indicating that the effect is not specific to 
particular lexical items. Exp II, with 12 paid right- 
handed college students, showed the asymmetry persist- 
ed even when the response latency did not include the 
time to encode the description, indicating that the 
asymmetry does not lie in the description-encoding 
stage. Finally, Exp III investigated how 12 right-handed 
undergraduates compared sentences to information from 
a previously memorized picture. In this situation, the 
usual asymmetry was not present. The studies suggest 
that the asymmetry arises from the way descriptions 
influence the encoding of perceptual events. Results also 
show that the information encoded in a mental repre- 
sentation of a picture is ordered such that certain 
features can be accessed more quickly than others, 
However, the same features are equally quickly accessed 
in a picture that is physically present.(17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7181. Karlin, Martin B. & Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford 
U) Semantic category effects in visual word search. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(May), Vol 19(5), 
417-424. —In 3 experiments with 16 undergraduates in 
each, it was questioned initially whether Ss could 
categorize a word semantically before they precisely 
identified the word itself. This failed to occur. When 
searching a visual display for a single target word, Ss 
searched at the same rate whether the distractors were in 
the same or in a different semantic category. However, 
when the size of the target set was increased to 3, then 6, 
Ss increasingly used category information to speed their 
search rate when targets and distractors belonged to 
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different categories. Ss appeared to perform the task by 
comparing the category of each display word to the 
category of the target set. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7182. Kempen, Gerard. (Psychologisch Lab, Vakgroep 

Funktieleer, Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Theorization and 
experimentation in cognitive psychology.] (Duth) Ge- 
drag: Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1975, Vol 3(6), 
341-347. —Discusses recent developments in cognitive 
psychology. It is argued that psychologists use only 
examples of cognitive models outside the immediate field 
of psychology for interchange of the behavioristic 
principles of detailed empirical justification and parsimo- 
ny for the criteria of adequacy and verification. 
—English summary. 

7183. Lewis, Clayton H. & Anderson, John R. (U 
Michigan Human Performance Ctr) Interference with 
real world knowledge. Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 8(3), 311-335. —Describes 2 experiments in which 
58 female Ss studied made-up, fantasy facts about well- 
known persons and then were asked to verify actual facts 
about these persons. Reaction time (RT) to the actual 
facts was longer the more fantasy propositions studied 
about a person. RT was also longer when the verification 
test involved a mixture of actual and fantasy facts rather 
than just actual facts. A mathematical version of J. R. 
Anderson's (1976) ACT model was fit to the data. It 
provides a satisfactory fit, better than an alternate model. 
However, some of the parameter values estimated for the 
ACT model seemed unreasonable. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7184. Lopes, Lola L. (U California, San Diego) 
Model-based decision and judgment in stud poker. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3066—3067. 

7185. Maier, R. & Rebentisch, E. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Zentralinstitut für Kybernetik und 
Informationsprozesse, Berlin, E Germany) [Investigation 
of the internal classification of visual patterns.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(1), 53-60. 
—Starting from basic considerations of the structure of 
human perception and classification processes, with 
particular reference to the importance of internal 
representation processes facilitating classification of 
patterns, an experimental method for investigating such 
processes of pretreatment was developed. Two successive 
patterns existing in a definite relationship to one another 
were presented, and classification was chosen as a task 
for Ss. Results indicate the involvement of transforma- 
tion processes that are dependent on the relation of the 
patterns to the prototype in the cognitive process. 
(German & Bulgarian summaries) — English summary. 

7186. Malgady, Robert G. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) Category size, feature comparison, 
and the comprehension of figurative propositions. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
811-818. —Two groups of 20 undergraduates each made 
comparative judgments about either the similarity 
between the subject and predicate nouns linked in а 
metaphor or the "goodness" of a metaphor as a figure of 
speech. Psychological scaling of metaphorical proposi- 
tions indicated that semantic decisions were internally 
consistent. Adjectives which reduced category (predicate 
noun) size in a proposition increased similarity and 

figural goodness. When 2 adjectives were used to modify 
subject and predicate nouns, similarity and figural 
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"goodness" were higher in comparison to metaphors 
containing only 1 adjective. In addition, when the 
number of highly salient semantic features shared by 
nouns was varied over replications, nouns which shared 
2 salient features were judged more similar and formed 
better figures of speech than those sharing only 1 feature. 
Results are discussed as evidence for comparison of 
features in the comprehension of semantic relations. 
—Journal abstract. 

7187. Montgomery, Henry. A study of intransitive 
preferences using a think aloud procedure. Goreborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(28), 1-14. —Conduct- 
ed a replication of A. Tversky's (see PA, Vol 43:6371) 
experiment on intransitive preferences, employing 5 
undergraduates preselected for intransivity. In contrast 
to Tversky's experiment, Ss were instructed to think 
aloud. As in Tversky's study, consistent and predictable 
intransitivities were found. The think aloud data ap- 
peared to give valuable information about the Ss' 
decision-making strategies, because it was possible to 
describe Ss' choices by means of choice rules that were 
derived from the think aloud protocols. —Journal 
abstract. 

7188. Morell, Jonathan A. (Northwestern U) The 
training of field independence. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3068. 

7189. Noble, Clyde E. (U Georgia) On Johnson's 
paradox: Hypothesis verification. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 88(4), 537-547. —Discusses 
H. M. Johnson’s argument (see PA, Vol 30:1870) that all 
inductive reasoning is based on the fallacy of affirming 
the consequent, and argument which presents a paradox 
for strict empiricists. Theoreticians, however, do not see 
this paradox since it does not follow from the fact that 
because a partial inference has the form of this deductive 
fallacy the entire abductive process is fallacious. It is 
argued that hypothesis formation is distinct from that of 
hypothesis confirmation, and Johnson discussed only the 
latter. From a larger, theoretical point of view, it is valid 
to derive a deduction from the inductive generalizations 
of a conceptual model and to apply it hypothetically to 
an empirical situation. That is justified epistemologically 
by the success with which the entire hypothetical 
proposition orders a set of natural phenomena. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7190. Norman, Donald A. (U California, San Diego) 
Memory and attention: An introduction to human 
information processing. ( 2nd ed). New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1976. xiii, 262 р. $5.95(paper), 
$10.95(cloth). —Text: book; for university students. 

7191. Padilla, A. M. & Romero, Arthur. (U California, 
Los Angeles) Verbal facilitation of class-inclusion 
reasoning: Children tested in their dominant or subordi- 
nate language. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 727-733. —Two explanations for verbal 
facilitations of class-inclusion reasoning have been 
suggested—one attributes the effect to differences in the 
interpretation of linguistic cues, and the other considers 
the effect to be a product of distracting perceptual cues. 
44 male and 44 female Mexican-American 3rd and 5th 
graders, categorized as either English- or Spanish-lan- 
guage dominant, were presented both verbal and 
Pictorial type class-inclusion questions. Half of the Ss 
were tested in their dominant language, the other half in 
their subordinate language. Results indicate that the 
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verbal-type questions produced more correct responses 
than the pictorial questions. It is concluded that verbal 
facilitation is due to absence of distracting perceptual 
cues. —Journal abstract. 

7192. Reed, Stephen K. & Abramson, Austin, (Case 
Western Reserve U) Effect of the problem Space on 
subgoal facilitation. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 243-246: —Two experiments with 
a total of 116 undergraduates, using 2 versions of the 
missionary and cannibal problem, investigated the 
conditions under which the specification of a subgoal 
would facilitate problem solving. The specification of a 
subgoal significantly improved total performance only 
on the problem having the larger problem space. 
Specification of a subgoal in the smaller problem space 
significantly improved performance only in reaching the 
subgoal, and this occurred only when the subgoal was 
not too distant from the initial state. —Journal abstract. 

7193. Restle, Frank. (Indiana U) Structural ambiguity 
in serial pattern learning. Cognitive Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 8(3), 357-381. —Conducted 4 experiments 
with 154 university students to investigate (a) whether Ss 
use transposition (next), mirror image (complementa- 
tion), and inversion or temporal symmetry in dealing 
with sequential patterns of ordered events; and (b) 
whether Ss really need hierarchical organizations to learn 
sequences; and (c) what happens when they are given a 
nonhierarchical sequence to learn. Results show that the 
operations of transposing and taking the mirror image 
were used and temporal inversion was not; a sequence 
made of 2 contrasting halves was learned as easily as 
having a single homogeneous hierarchical structure. 
Data reveal intrasequence confusion errors made by 
importing an operation from one part of the sequence to 
another. In homogeneous sequences, Ss appeared to lose 
track of where they were in a sequence, and therefore 
repeated an operation already performed. The evidence 
supports the idea of an hierarchical cognitive structure, 
but shows that learning is not a simple function of that 
structure. Errors and difficulties arise from structural 
ambiguities, substrings of events that can be reconciled 
with more than 1 possible cognitive structure. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7194. Rosch, Eleanor et al. (U California, Berkeley) 
Basic objects in natural categories. Cognitive Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Jul), Vol 8(3), 382-439. —Notes that categoriza- 
tions which humans make of the concrete world are not 
arbitrary but highly determined; in taxonomies of 
concrete objects, there is 1 level of abstraction at which 
the most basic category cuts are made. Basic categories 
are those which carry the most information, possess the 
highest category cue validity, and are, thus, the most 
differentiated from one another. The 4 experiments of. 
Part 1, with approximately 502 Ss, define basic objects 
by demonstrating that in taxonomies of common 
concrete nouns in English based on class inclusion, basic 
objects are the most inclusive categories whose members 
(a) possess significant numbers of attributes in common, 
(b) have motor programs which are similar to one 
another, (c) have similar shapes, and (d) can be identified 
from averaged shapes of members of the class. The 8 
experiments of Part 2, with approximately 502 Ss, 
explored implications of the structure of categories. Basic 
Objects were shown to be the most inclusive categories 
for which a concrete image of the category as а whole 
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could be formed, to be the Ist categorizations made 
during perception of the environment, to be the earliest 
categories sorted and earliest named by children, and to 
be the categories most codable, most coded, and most 
necessary in language. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7195. Rothe, H.-J.; Seifert, R.; Timpe, К.-Р. & 
Wandke, H. (Humboldt U, Berlin, W Germany) [Human 
information processing and compatibility in the man- 
machine system.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1975, Vol 183(4), 361-400. —Investigated 2 interdepen- 
dent problems: dependence of human processing on the 
information supply and compatibility in the man-ma- 
chine-system. For information supply, a metrical charac- 
teristic is proposed which would contain the statistical 
and geometric properties of a given information source. 
The theoretical analysis of compatibility is traced back 
to the problem of discovering cognitive transformations. 
Both facts are theoretically substantiated and experimen- 
tally tested. The main result of the experiments is that 
both the description of compatibility and the formal 
presentation of the information source proved to be 
feasible under the conditions investigated. In conclusion, 
questions and examples of the application of these results 
in the field of psychological work organization are 
examined. (Russian & German summaries) (33 ref) 
—English summary. 

7196. Russell, William J. (Syracuse U) A multitrait- 
multimethod analysis of conceptual tempo. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1028. 

7197. Schenker, Herman. (Columbia U) The effects 
of anchoring on the absolute judgment of cognitive 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2998. 

7198. Schindler, Robert M.; Well, Arnold D. & 
Pollatsek, Alexander. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Induc- 
ing the familiarity effect. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(May), Vol 19(5), 425-432. —Conducted an experi- 
ment which required 4 right-handed psychology students 
to judge whether members of 6-letter consonant string 
pairs were physically identical. Some (repeated) strings 
were presented on each of the 16 training sessions, while 
other (nonrepeated) strings were presented only during a 
single session. An advantage in matching time of 
repeated strings over nonrepeated strings was obtained 
which increased in a roughly linear fashion during 
training and which persisted for at least 7 wks after the 
last training session. Detailed analyses of the different 
responses and the results of several transfer tasks suggest 
that perceptual processing is indeed facilitated by 
acquired information about which letters usually follow 
others and about the positions in which these sequences 
of letters are likely to occur, but provide no evidence that 
this faciliation derives from the formation of visual 
features which are larger than single letters. —Journal 
abstract. 

7199. Staw, Barry M. (Northwestern U) Knee-deep in 
the Big Muddy: A study of escalating commitment to a 
chosen course of action. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16( 1), 27-44. —It is 
commonly expected that individuals will reverse deci- 
sions or change behaviors which result in negative 
consequences. Yet, within investment decision contexts, 
negative consequences may actually cause decision 
makers to increase the commitment of resources and. 
undergo the risk of further negative consequences. This 
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process of escalating commitment was examined through 
the simulation of a business investment decision. 240 
business school students participated in a role-playing 
exercise in which personal responsibility and decision 
consequences were the independent variables. Ss com- 
mitted the greatest amount of resources to a previously 
chosen course of action when they were personally 
responsible for negative consequences. Q p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7200. Ueckert, Hans. (U Hamburg, W Germany) 
[Systems theoretic bases for problem-solving theory.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(1), 
82-95. —As a means for explaining systems behavior, 
the concept of a state is introduced as a hypothetical 
construct whose behavior-specific interpretation implies 
the formulation of a system's internal decision problem. 
The solution function to this decision problem involves 
coordination of a series of systems functions from whose 
interplay goal orientedness of systems results. A systems 
theoretic interpretation of problem-solving is then 
presented, illustrated with an example from the psychol- 
ogy of thinking. By including formalized approaches to 
problem solving by R. B. Banerji (1969), G. W. Ernst 
(1969, 1970), and M. D. Mesarovié (1965, 1970), an 
attempt is made to generalize the definition of a problem 
and its solution in such a way that a systems theoretic 
interpretation of goal orientedness of problem solving 
processes is ыр. The question of concretizability of 
the proposed approach is discussed in terms of empirical- 
ly demonstrable cognitive functions. (German & Bulgari- 
an summaries) (16 ref) — English summary. 

7201. Whitely, Susan E. (U Kansas, Lawrence) 
Solving verbal analogies: Some cognitive components 
of intelligence test items. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 234-242. —Studied the 
role of relationships in solving analogies to determine (a) 
if the relational concept expressed in the analogy, as a 
task property, influences the specific cognitive attitudes 
which are reflected in analogy item performance; and (b) 
if individual differences in solving analogies can be 
largely attributed to individual differences in processing 
relationships. Data from 222 undergraduates suggest that 
although relational concepts influence the cognitive 
aptitudes which are reflected in analogy item perform- 
ance, success in solving analogies does not depend on 
individual differences in some major aspects of process- 
ing relationships. Implications for ability measurement 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7202. Yates, Jack B. (Johns Hopkins U) Perception of 
multiple violations in sentences. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3077-3078. 
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7203. Bandura, Albert; Jeffery, Robert & Bachicha, 
Daniel L. (Stanford U) Analysis of memory codes and 
cumulative rehearsal in observational learning. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 295-305. 
—Examined the influence of memory codes varying in 
meaningfulness and retrievability and cumulative re- 
hearsal on the retention of observationally learned 
responses over increasing temporal intervals in a study 
with 60 undergraduates. Symbolic codes combining 
meaningfulness with retrievability produced superior 
memory of an Observed 6-component action, but 
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responses were poorly retained in symbolic representa- 
tions containing only one of these properties. Individual 
response analysis further confirmed that the more 
meaningful the codes incorporating retrieval guides the 
better modeled responses were learned and retained. 
Cumulative rehearsal had differential effects on memory 
performances depending upon the serial input position of 
the responses and the form into which the modeled 
behavior was encoded. Code rehearsals facilitated 
retention of early and intermediate responses which were 
repeated more than later ones, but this was true mainly 
for codes vulnerable to loss. Overall findings provide 
further evidence that memory performances are gov- 
erned more by information coding than by associative 
strengthening processes. —Journal abstract. 

7204. Brosgole, Leonard. (St John's U) Phenomenal 
determination of retroactive and proactive interference. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1093-1094. —In 3 studies, the fact that retroactive and 
proactive interference were produced in the absence of a 
temporal separation between original and interpolated 
learning indicates that these phenomena are probably 
the product of a dynamic interaction in memory rather 
than extinction occurring at the point of interpolation. 

7205. Brown, Alan S. (Northwestern U) An examina- 
tion of spontaneous recovery in a within-list A-B, A-D 
design. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3050-3051. 

7206. Brown, Robert M. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Visual and verbal memory coding processes in 
preschool children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3051. 

7207. Buggie, Stephen E. (U Oregon) Imagery and 
relational variety in associative learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3052. 

7208. Buschke, Herman. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Learning is organized by chunk- 
ing. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 15(3), 313-324. —Studied spontaneous 
chunking in natural free recall learning by identifying 
clusters of items that recurred together in different 
retrieval attempts, demarcated by different items or 
clusters. Trial-by-trial delineation of actual chunks and 
their organization in individual learning protocols of 2 
adult females and a 12-yr-old male demonstrated that 
items are spontaneously clustered into many small 
recurrent chunks, which remain intact when they are 
juxtaposed in higher-order organization of the basic 
chunks. Identification of the actual chunks in each 
retrieval permits trial-by-trial analysis of organization 
during verbal learning in terms of both basic clustering 
and higher-order organization of recurrent, well-defined 
clusters. Identification of chunking also allows analysis 
of the increasing rate of retrieval during learning in terms 
of individual items, items within chunks, and chunks. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7209. Chorus, A. M. (Rijks U Leiden Subfaculteit 
Psychologie, Vakgroep Persoonlijkheidsleer, Nether- 
lands) [Learning from the example of animals.] (Duth) 
Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1976, Vol 4(1), 2-14. 
—Within the framework of social learning theory, it is 
demonstrated that modeling and imitation are vital for 
most learning phenomena. It is also shown how for 
centuries man chose animals as examples to imitate. The 
best known genres in this modeling are direct imitation 
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(now extinct in modern civilization) and the telling of 
fables. A new kind of animal exemplarism brings 
ethology. —English summary. 

7210. Clark, Jeffrey L. (U Cincinnati) Short-term 
memory for visual and tactual patterns: The effects of 
information processing load and interpolated task 
modality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3053-3054, 

7211. Cordier, F. (U Paris УШ, France) [Influence on 
the time of study of the interval between learnings in a 
semantic transfer situation.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 1976, Spe Annual, 55-60. — Tested the hypothesis 
that as the time interval between 151 and 2nd learnings of 
semantic material increases, the influence of proactive 
interference has a tendency to decrease more rapidly 
than the influence of semantic transfer. 40 students 
Served as Ss. Experimental material consisted of 26 
phrases organized in 8 triads, each triad including a 
general, specific, and very specific phrase. The hypothe- 
sis was not confirmed completely. However, it appeared 
that in general the composition of the verbal material 
contributed essentially to semantic transfer and did so 
differently for different time intervals between 2 learn- 
ings. (26 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell, 

7212. Degouys, J. (U Poitiers, France) [Specificity 
and semantic memory.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1976, Spe Annual, 61-68. — Tested the hypothesis that 
named categories of properties are coded more effective- 
ly in memory and are available more readily in recall 
Situations, and attempted to determine which of 2 
models, associative or hierarchical, best describes the 
processes of semantic memory. 26 adults in 2 groups 
participated. Experimental material consisted of 24 pairs 
of words representing 4 types of properties and 30 
concepts. Recall was measured immediately and 4 wks 
later. Results indicate that pairs containing the most 
strongly categorized properties, in terms of 3 indices of 
association or hierarchy, were best learned and retained. 
Indices of association determined the scores of learning 
and memorizing of pairs consisting of a concept and а 
property of this concept. A 3rd index, corresponding to a 
number of different concepts which qualified a given 
property, determined scores at the level of long-term 
learning and retention. (16 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

7213. DeLeon, Jean L. (U Hawaii) Effects of training 
in repetition and mediation on paired-associate learning 
and practical memory in the aged. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3011. 

7214. Doggett, David & Richards, G. (U 
Virginia) A reexamination of the effect of word length 
on recognition thresholds. American Journal of Psycholo- 
& 1975(Dec) Vol 88(4) 583-594, —Conducted 2 
experiments with 37 Ss to reassess the ifffluence of word 
length on recognition thresholds. In Exp I, 3 lists of 54 
words each were presented to Ss. Length varied from 3 to 
11 letters at each of 3 levels, based on the Thorndike- 
Lorge (1944) general count: low-, medium-, and high- 
frequency. The main effect of length and the interaction 
of length by frequency were not significant. Exp II used 
only low-frequency words with length varied over 4 
levels: 4, 7, 8, and 10 letters. No statistically significant 
effect of length was found. Results are integrated with 
Previous work via a 2-process theory of the effect of 
length, and it is concluded that word length influences 
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recognition thresholds if the words are unfamiliar, but 
not if they are familiar. —Journal abstract, 

7215. Dosher, Barbara A. (U Oregon) The retrieval of 
sentences from memory: A Speed-accuracy study. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 8(3), 291-310. —In a 
study with 3 university students, a speed-accuracy 
tradeoff method was used to study the retrieval dynamics 
for recognition memory of parts of sentences. All 
sentences contained a subject, verb, object, location, and 
time. Recognition accuracy increased from chance at a 
processing time of about 0.5 sec to asymptotic accuracy 
at about 3 sec. The asymptotic accuracy levels for 
subject-verb, subject-object, or verb-object recognition 
probes exceeded those of pair probes containing times ог 
locations. This result suggests that the former may be 
more closely associated in semantic memory. The only 
difference among speed-accuracy curves was in asymp- 
totic accuracy. The chance intercept and the rate of 
increase in accuracy were similar for all pair probes. A 
2nd finding was that the speed-accuracy curves for triple 
probes (e.g., subject-verb-object) were virtually identical 
to those of the comparable pair probes, These results 
contradict a serial search hypothesis for the access of 
information from semantic memory, but support a 
parallel, direct-access hypothesis. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7216. Edwards, Richard E. (Washington State U) The 
role of differential rehearsal and selective guessing in 
directed forgetting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3058-3059. 

7217. Ehrlich, S. (U Poitiers, France) [Circumstantial 
and permanent semantic structures: Environmental and 
knowledge variables.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1976, Spe Annual, 34-45, —Reports 5 experiments 
dealing with learning and long-term memory—their 
particular characteristics, the processes which develop in 
them, and different possible meanings of Ss' performan- 
ces—designed to distinguish 2 types of variables: those 
which characterize certain properties of the semantic 
system, and those which characterize learning situations. 
In each experiment word lists were learned and recalled 
after a lapse of time. Groups of Ss included adults, 
military recruits, and technical school students. Results 
are summarized as follows; (a) Participation in the 
experiments had no long-term effect in transforming the 
structure of knowledge. (b) Conditions, constraints, and 
processes involved in a learning task are not the same as 
those in a memory task. (c) The experimental variables 
modulated, in certain situations, the long-term conserva- 
tion of effects due to learning; long-term conservation of 
transformations did not occur. (d) Overall, the experi- 
mental tasks had little effect on the structure and 
function of long-term semantic memory, although they 
did provide information on the functioning of “working 
memory."(17 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. Р 

7218. Ehrlich, S. (U Poitiers, France) [Introduction: 
Semantic memory.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1976, 
Spe Annual, 3-16. — Discusses important concepts 
treated in this 1976 special annual issue of the Bulletin, 
which has the general theme of semantic memory. The 
following topics are covered: (а) theory and methodolo- 
gy; (b) semantic and syntactic components of experi- 
mental studies; (c) storage and retrieval of information in 
short-term and long-term memory; (d) coding theory; (е) 
hierarchical semantic categories and semantic traits; (f) 
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theory of prototypes; (g) critical analysis of formal 
theories of semantic systems; (h) episodic memory and 
semantic memory, the role of encoding operation, and 
importance of context; (i) the role of context; and (j) 
levels of processing. Conditions for a nonunitary theory 
of semantic memory, as a function of a general theory of 
knowledge, are described. —Z. M. Cantwell. 

7219. Esposito, Nicolas J. (State U Coll New York, 
Cortland) Review of discrimination shift learning in 
young children. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 
82(3), 432-455. —Reviews discrimination shift learning 
studies involving normal 3-7 yr olds to determine under 
what conditions reversal and intradimensional shifts are 
easier than nonreversal and extradimensional shifts and 
vice versa. Variability of the irrelevant dimension, 
dimensional preference, and overtraining appear to be 
unequivocal determinants of the relative difficulty of the 
various kinds of shifts, while verbalization, problem 

format, and perceptual pretraining are more equivocally 
related to the relative difficulty of discrimination shifts. 
(2% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

7220. Evans, James D. (Lindenwood Colleges) Spac- 
ing effect in free recall as an obligatory phenomenon. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1321-1322. —Compared the "spacing effect" obtained 
with incidental learning to that obtained with intentional 
learning in a study with 36 undergraduate volunteers. 
That the level of free recall increased as a positive 
function of the spacing interval under both types of 
learning upheld hypotheses which attribute the spacing 
phenomenon to obligatory, or automatic, process. 

7221. Eysenck, Michael W. (U London, Birkbeck 
Coll, England) Arousal, learning, and memory. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1976(May), Vol 83(3), 389-404. —Re- 
views the literature relating arousal and human learning 
and memory. lt is argued that it is important to 
distinguish between effects of arousal on storage and 
those on retrieval. The distinction between item arousal 
and S arousal is also of importance, and more work is 
needed to consider the conjoint influence of these 
sources of arousal on performance. Current hypotheses 
are seen as inadequate because they do not take into 
account task difficulty in discussing the effects of 
arousal. A hypothesis is proposed which assumes that 
high levels of arousal affect storage by focusing attention 
on physical characteristics of presented information, 
whereas they affect retrieval by biasing S's search process 
toward readily accessible sources of stored information. 
(85 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7222. Gray, Cynthia R. & Gummerman, Kent. (Califor- 
nia State U, Los Angeles) The enigmatic eidetic image: 
A critical examination of methods, data, and theories. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 383-407. 
"Notes that eidetic imagery, widely but mistakenly 
known as photographic memory, has been studied for 
decades with a picture-description technique. Heavily 
dependent on Ss’ reports of vivid images, this method has 
produced widely varying estimates of the prevalence of 
eidetikers, inconsistent reports of eidetikers’ accuracy, 

and evidence that eidetic images in fact resemble visual 
memory images as much as they resemble perceptual 
images. Objective methods, which involve superimposing 
eidetic images, have only produced additional confusion. 
Theoretical accounts of eidetic imagery include: E. R. 
Jaensch’s (1930) comprehensive, but largely unsubstanti- 
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ated, ontogenetic theory; the view that eidetic imagery is 
a primitive, concrete mnemonic system; the notion that 
it is a symptom of psychosis or of brain injury; and the 
possibility that it reflects abnormal perceptual function- 
ing. No theory has proved to be satisfactory. A viewpoint 
which suggests that eidetic imagery differs from other 
types of visual imagery in degree only is seen as à 
promising approach. QA p ref) —Journal abstract. 

7223. Gross, Karen L. (Boston U Graduate School) A 
test of two theories of paired-associate learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
В), 3061-3062. 

7224. Halford, Graeme. (U Queensland, St Lucia, 
Australia) Effect of structure on learning and transfer: 
A possible link between learning and thinking. Austra- 
lian Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 27(3), 237-250. 
—Studied the effect of task structure in a simple learning 
situation, using 66 college students. Ss were trained on a 
series of tasks consisting of 9 paired associates items. The 
stimulus for each item was a trigram and a geometric 
figure, and the response was a trigram. In Exp I, 2 
treatment groups were used. In the experimental group, 
the items were related to one another in a way which 
conformed to the cyclic 3-Group, while there was no 
interitem structure in the control group. The interitem 
structure had a strong effect on learning within problems 
and on interproblem transfer. Exp II shows that transfer 
was not affected by elements which changed meaning 
from problem to problem or by overlearning. In Exp III, 
Ss learned a structured task with incomplete or ambigu- 
ous feedback, indicating that the structure could be used 
to predict missing information. The ability of learning 
sets based on complex systems such as groups to provide 
a link between learning and thinking is discussed. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7225. Halmiova, Olga & Árochová, Olga. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Effect of various degrees of 
verbalization on recognition. Studia Psychologica, 1975, 
Vol 17(1), 22-30. —To verify the hypothesis of an 
acoustic information store (AIS) in short-term memory, 
experiments were designed which compared perform- 
ance in the recognition of material easy and difficult to 
verbalize. Results with easily verbalizable material 
proved statistically better than with items difficult to 
verbalize, which might seem to favor the AIS hypothesis. 
However, significant differences became apparent from a 
comparison of recognition performances within these 
types, from an intersex comparison, and from a compari- 
son of a varying positioning of the recognized stimulus. 
Hence, performance in recognition is affected not only 
by the degree of verbalization, but also by a number of 
fürther factors. (Czechoslovakian & Russian summaries) 
(17 ref) —Journal summary. 

7226. Haynes, C. Rayfield. (Arizona State U) Delayed 
feedback and perseveration of interference. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 246. — Used 5th 
and 6th graders to test the prediction that information 
retention scores of Ss who receive delayed feedback (1 
day after taking a test) are higher on a delayed test than 
Ss who receive immediate feedback. No significant 
effects of delayed or immediate feedback were found. 

7227. Hogben, J. H.; Julesz, Bela & Ross, John. (U 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Short-term memory for 
symmetry. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(8) 861-866. 
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—In a study with 2 experienced (in stereopsis studies) 
observers, symmetric cascades of dots Were generated in 
а continuous random sequence such that each dot had a 
partner reflected about a vertical or horizontal axis, 
respectively. Between each point and its partner a 
temporal delay was introduced. While the brightness of 
the dots appeared constant within 120-140 msec, 
Symmetry perception ceased at delays in the range of 
50—90 msec, depending оп observers, type of symmetry, 
and plotting rate. These findings, in conjunction with 3 
control studies, suggest that memory span for position 
information is limited to 50-90 msec while memory for 
brightness information lasts for 120-140 msec. Perturba- 
tion experiments (with no delay) in which a certain 
proportion of dots had no symmetrical partner were 
compared with the delay experiments for equal perform- 
ance, and equivalence curves between delay and pertur- 
bation rate were obtained. While performance depended 
on the type of symmetry and plotting rate, the shape of 
equivalence curves remained unchanged. —Journal 
abstract, 

7228. Hunt, Karl. (U Tennessee, Chattanooga) Cate- 
gory-name meaningfulness (mr) and category-name 
mediation іп free recall. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1323-1333. —Evaluated the 
effectiveness of category-name meaningfulness (m) 
along with a category-name mediation model of the free 
recall of categorized lists in a study with 120 undergradu- 
ate volunteers, Results show category-name m’ affected 
separately the detection of the category-name member- 
ship of an item and the retrieval of an item during recall. 
It is concluded that the mediation model may not be an 
adequate account of categorized list recall and that a 
multiple-organization model might be more appropriate. 
—Journal abstract. 

7229. Kruger, Brian M. (Wright State U) Selective 
learning under two levels of drive: Contiguity vs 
reinforcement ^ revisited. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 11-14. — Theoretical analys- 
es, using К. W. Spence's (1958) theory of 2 idealized 
discrimination situations, show that the contiguity and 
reinforcement assumptions of habit Strength develop- 
ment need not result in differential predictions. for 
percent-choice performance of 2 drive-level groups when 
the numbers of occurrences of responses are equated, 
For actual situations approximating 100% generalization 
(all common cues), both assumptions effectively generate 
the prediction of no difference in performance. Review 
of studies cited by K. W. Spence et al (1959) as 
Supporting the contiguity view Suggests that situations of 
this type were employed, —Journal abstract, 

7230. Lindauer, Martin S. & Arcamore, Amelia. (State 
U New York, Brockport) Concept formation and the 
identification of poetic style. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 207-210. —In a study with 27 
undergraduates, it was demonstrated that the poems of 5 
unidentified contemporary poets could be successfully 
identified after a relatively brief exposure to several 
identified examples of their work. The concept learning 
Of poetic styles, using a transfer paradigm, extends 
earlier findings of the learning of artistic styles to prose 
materials. Results have implications for both aesthetic 
issues and the study of verbal learning. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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the systematic aspects of their prediction strategies, as 
defined by slope of the cue-judgment regression fine, in 
all conditions. With respect to consistency, which was 
defined in terms of the unaccounted-for variance in the 
cue-judgment System, direction of change in validity was 
the important factor. When validity increased, the 
consistency of the cue-judgment system was transferred, 
but when validity decreased, relative consistency be- 
tween both systems was transferred. —Journal abstract. 

7232. Loftus, E. F. (U Washington, Seattle) [Organi- 
zation and retrieval of information on attributes and 
names.] (Fren) Bulletin. de Psychologie, 1976, Spe 
Annual, 69-75, —Analyzes current research which shows 
that retrieval from semantic memory of information on 
attributes and names depends on whether the accessible 
information satisfies the limits of the attribute or name. 
Results suggest that different strategies are used to 
recover information about attributes and names, A 
dictionary-network model accounts for the different 
Processing strategies involved. (23 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

7233. Manelis, Leon & Yekovich, Frank R. (Illinois 
State U) Repetitions of propositional arguments in 
sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 15(3), 301-312. —Investigated a charac- 
teristic of the propositions that underlie sentences; for 
some sentences tested, the same concepts occurred 
repeatedly across the underlying propositions, while for 
others, concepts were seldom repeated. Repetitions were 
shown to facilitate Processing of the sentences in 3 
experiments. Exp I with 24 college students demonstra- 
ted an effect of repetitions on the time Ss took to read 
with comprehension. Exp II with 48 Ss demonstrated an 
effect on immediate recall. Exp III with 36 Ss demonstra- 
ted a facilitating effect on immediate recall, even though 
the sentences containing Tepetitions were longer and 
more complicated than those that did not. Overall results 
are explained by 2 processes: integrating information 
during comprehension and retrieving propositions from 
memory. —Journal abstract. 

7234. Masters, John C.; Gordon, F. Robert & Clark, 
Lawrence V. (U Minnesota Inst of Child Development) 
Effects of self-dispensed and externally dispensed 
model consequences on acquisition, spontaneous and 
oppositional imitation, and long-term retention. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 
421-430. —96 preschoolers observed models who select- 
ed specific behaviors for adoption while rejecting specific 
others and who received externally or self-dispensed 
contingent rewards or punishments. Ss who observed 
contingently punished models showed significantly 
reduced spontaneous imitation and Significantly , in- 
creased oppositional imitation (adoption of Pe 
rejected by the model), but only when punishment ha 
been externally dispensed. Long-term retention (5-9 wks 
later) of modeled behaviors was greater for Ss who had 
Observed contingently rewarded models, but only when 
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such reward had been self-dispensed by the model. Ss’ 
long-term retention of their own imitative behavior was 
highest when they had observed contingently rewarded 
models, and lowest when the models had been contin- 
gently punished, regardless of the locus of dispensation. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7235. McCauley, Charley; Kellas, George; Dugas, 

Jeanne & DeVellis, Robert F. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Effects of serial rehearsal training on memory 
search. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 68(4), 474-481. —Examined the effects of storage 
processing on short-term memory search. 32 moderate 
and 32 high IQ 4th-Sth graders were given an S 
Sternberg (1966, 1969) recognition memory task. Half of 
the Ss were trained to use a serial rehearsal strategy 
during target set storage, and half were given no specific 
strategy training. The training variable was crossed with 
rehearsal requirement (overt or covert) so that storage 
processing could be monitored directly. Dependent 
measures included S-paced study times, overt rehearsals, 
and reaction times. Results indicate IQ-related differ- 
ences in the rate of memory search in the absence of 
differences in rehearsal during storage. In addition, serial 
rehearsal training facilitated memory search when 
rehearsal was covert, particularly for high IQ Ss. The 
data are discussed with regard to target set storage 
resulting from a serial rehearsal pattern and to the 
apparent inverse relationship between IQ and memory- 
search rate. —Journal abstract. 

7236. Polak, Emanuel D. (Temple U) The effects of 
interpolated prose, delayed feedback, and time of 
testing upon retention of meaningful learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3071-3072. 

7237. Reitman, Judith S. (U Michigan Human 
Performance Ctr) Skilled perception in Go: Deducing 
memory structures from inter-response times. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 8(3), 336-356. — Used inter- 
response time (IRT) to compare a Go master's and a Go 
beginners recall of meaningful and nonmeaningful 
patterns of Go stones. Unlike the findings of W. G. 
Chase and H. A. Simon (see PA, Vol 50:2240) who 
examined the IRTs of skilled and beginning chess 
players, no single IRT was able to produce consistent, 
veridica chunks for either Go player. Subsequent 
analysis of the underlying assumptions of the technique 
showed it to be limited to only those pm that could 
be partitioned into a linear set of chunks, not nested 
chunks, and to situations in which retrieval and overt 
recall of each chunk was completed before retrieval of 
the next chunk. In a supplementary task, the master Go 
player indicated that the Go patterns were not seen as 
linear chunks nor as strictly nested hierarchies, but 
rather as overlapping clusters. IRTs were found to be 
correlated with this structure, but were not reliable 

enough to reflect its detail. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7238. Rickards, John P. (Purdue U) Interaction of 
position and conceptual level of adjunct questions on 
immediate and delayed retention of text. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 210-217. 
—75 college students read an 800-word passage that had 
conceptual or verbatim questions placed either before or 
after the associated text segments. A control group 
received inserted questions drawn from commmon 
knowledge. In general, conceptual prequestions pro- 
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duced higher recall than conceptual postquestions, and 
verbatim prequestions yielded less recall than verbatim 
postquestions. While verbatim postquestions and con- 
ceptual prequestions were superior to control questions 
on the immediate recall test, only conceptual preques- 
tions exceeded the control questions on delayed recall. 
Correlational and clustering analyses support the view 
that conceptual prequestions produce more highly 
structured and organized memories than verbatim 
postquestions. —Journal abstract. 

7239. Royer, James M. & Cable, Glenn w. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Illustrations, analogies, and 
facilitative transfer in prose learning. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 205-209. —Five 
groups of a total of 80 undergraduates received 5 
different initial passages which could be characterized as 
abstract with illustrations, abstract with analogies, 
concrete, unembellished abstract, or a control passage. 
The Ist 4 passages were concerned with heat flow or 
electrical conductivity, while the control passage was 
concerned with an unrelated topic. The groups then 
received an abstract 2nd passage concerned with a topic 
different from the initial passage (e.g., electrical conduc- 
tivity given initial heat flow). Results support the 
prediction, based on assumptions about knowledge 
structures, that the Ist 3 groups above would recall 
significantly more from the 2nd passage than would the 
latter 2 groups. —Journal abstract. 

7240. Sanders, Mark S. & Dudycha, Arthur L. 
(California State U, Northridge) Learning a 720-item 
paired-associate list by a part method: Effect of list 
length on learning time per item. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 199-206. —20 university 
students learned a 720-item paired-associate list by the 
progressive parts method, using a self-paced procedure. 
"The items simulated those of a mail-distribution scheme 
learned by mail sorters. The stimuli were verbal and/or 
numerical while all responses were 2-digit numbers. 
Learning was carried to 95% criterion. The mean time 
required to learn 20 new items each session showed a 
definite learning-to-learn effect over the 36 sessions. The 
cumulative total study time was a perfect linear function 
of the number of items learned. Thus, the mean total 
time required to learn each item (102 sec) was independ- 
ent of the number of items learned. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7241. Scank, R. C. (Inst Semantic & Cognitive 
Studies, Castagnola, Switzerland) [Does semantic mem- 
ory exist?] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1976, Spe 
Annual, 26-33. —Presents arguments in favor of 
combining the constructs of semantic memory and 
episodic memory. All information is encoded under the 
form of episodes in memory. Lexical memory apart, the 
conceptual memory which remains is fundamentally 
episodic in nature. Definitions of words are a part of 
semantic memory; consequences of events inferred from 
concepts are part of episodic memory. Associations 
between concepts are limited to the manner in which 
they can be brought together completely on the basis of 
actions. —Z. M. Cantwell. 

7242. Scholes, Robert J.; Heilman, Kenneth M.& 
Rasbury, Wiley C. (U Florida) Immediate recall of 
sentences plus digits: A new approach. Language & 
Speech, 1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 18(4). 333-340. —13 univer- 
sity students were asked to recall sentences followed by 
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random strings of digits, Presentation was auditory, 
recall was spoken, and the format followed the WAIS 
Digit Retention subtest. Consideration of the number of 
digits correctly recalled following correct recall of the 
sentence indicated that (a) simple active affirmative 
declarative sentences reduced the average digits recalled 
by 2 and (b) passivization did not significantly increase 
this reduction while adding clauses did. Consideration of 
the serial position of digit recall errors indicated that the 
sentences and digits were disjoint in memory. Analysis of 
errors in sentence recall suggested that detransforming 
occurs in immediate recall tasks and that reversibility 
was a factor in correct recall. —Journal abstract. 

7243. Shupp, Floyd E. (State U New York, Stony 

ook) The effect of induced level of comprehension on 
the inferred mode of encoding of sentence material. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
В), 3074. 

7244. Šipoš, Ivan & Halmiová, Olga. (Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Effect of instruction to forget on 
recognition performance. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 
EAI). 17475. —Experiments with directed forgetting 
Were used to verify the positive effect of instruction to 
forget definite items on the retention of those items that 
Ss had to remember. This effect is explained in terms of 
the theory of operative memory. —Journal summary, 

7245. Sipos, Ivan. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst 
of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Experimental and theoretical approaches to problems of 
memory. Studia Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(1), 8-21. 
—Presents an overview of theoretical approaches and 
experimental findings in contemporary research on 
memory. Major topics include a description of the 
problem, an analysis of the measure of performance, and 
different types of memory, particularly from the aspects 
of the dual concept of short- and long-term memory. A 
detailed summary is given of new physiological findings 
in the field of objective correlates of memory. (Czecho- 
Slovakian & Russian summaries) (41 ref) —Journal 
Summary. 

7246. Tamase, Kouji & Tamaki, Hiromi. (Nara 
Education U, Ja; an) [Effects of adult and peer models 
on verbal conditioning in children.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1975( Dec), Vol 23(4), 
220-223. — Compared the effectiveness of adult and peer 
models in verbal reinforcement, usinga2 x 2 factorial 
design in which 4 Broups of 137 Sth-grade Japanese 
children were asked to associate one of 4 personal names 
with 1 of 2 verbs of varying values (classified as positive, 
negative, or neutral), written on each of 100 stimulus 
cards after listening to the taped model behaviors. 
Results indicate that peer modeling with vicarious 
reinforcement is most effective and resistant to extinc- 
tion, and that Ss’ awareness of reinforcement enhances 
learning. —S. Choe. 

7247. Tulving, E. (U Toronto, Canada) [Role of 
Semantic memory in the storage and retrieval of 
episodic information.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1976, Spe Annual, 19-25. —Reviews research, consisting 
primarily of experiments in list learning conducted in the 
author's laboratory, to illustrate the usefulness of the 
distinction between semantic memory and episodic 
memory in understanding human cognitive activity. 
Semantic memory is concerned with the retention and 
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use of general and abstract knowledge, knowledge 
independent of personal time and space; episodic 
memory, with the storage and retrieval of information 
based on particular and concrete experiences located in 
personal time and space. (36 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

7248. Unger, Barbara C. ( Columbia U) Non-rein- 
forced imitation: Behavioral Similarity or discrimina- 
tion? Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-B), 3041-3042. 

7249. Wiseman, Sandor E, (Cornell U) Meaningful- 
ness and visual recognition memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3077. 

7250. Woods, Donald J. (March Hosp, Mental Health 
Dept, March Air Force Base, CA) Paradoxical enhance- 
ment of learned anxiety responses. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 295-304, — Reviews 
studies demonstrating paradoxical enhancement, the 
increase in the magnitude of aCR following exposure to 
the CS alone. Theories currently used in explaining the 
phenomenon are discussed. Increased understanding of 
the parameters involved in the traditional extinction 
situation have implications for research into the ontoge- 
ny of human anxiety syndromes and for differential 
therapeutic prescriptions in a behavior modification 
setting. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7251. Altshuler, Richard J. (Hofstra U) The effects of 
Skill versus chance instructional sets, schedule of 
reinforcement, and sex on expectancies of success and 
temporal persistence. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3048. 

7252. Berg, Berthold. (Purdue U) Social reinforce- 
ment histories and the subsequent effectiveness of 
social reinforcement in learning among children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3049. 

7253. Blechman, Elaine A. & Dannemiller, Eugene A. 
(Yale U) Effects on performance of perceived control 
over noxious noise. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 601-607. —In a noisy 
setting, 20 male and 20 female college students worked at 
anagrams and proofreading to reduce their Sensitivity to 
the adverse effects of noise. Ss were randomly assigned 
before training to a perceived own-control- or no- 
control-over-noise condition and to a constant or 
increasing rate-of-exposure-to-noise condition. All Ss 
heard noxious noise punctuated by silence while they 
worked. Those who believed their rapid button pressing 
produced the silence improved significantly at proof- 
reading but not at anagrams. Rate of exposure did not 
affect training. Conditions governing the contributions 
of perceived environment controlling responses to 
behavior rehearsal are discussed. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7254. Dipboye, Robert L. (U Tennessee) Effects of 
initial performance as moderated by causal attributions 
and sex. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, 
Pt 1), 791—794. —72 male and female undergraduates 
experienced a high, moderate or low degree of initial 
Success on an anagram task. Half the Ss believed that 
only effort was required for success and the other palt 
that only high ability was necessary. Although self- 
perceived success correlated significantly with affective 
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responses under instructions for effort but not ability, 
most of the other findings did not support predictions 
derived from attribution theory. Findings suggest that 
manipulations of causal attributions used to test B. 
Weiners (1971) attribution theory may be confounded 
with ego involvement. —Journal abstract. 

7255. Fenigstein, Allan & Buss, Arnold H. (U Texas) 

Association and affect as determinants of displaced 
aggression. Journal of Research їп Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 306-313. —20 male undergraduates 
were angered by an instigator and 20 Ss were not. АП Ss 
were then given a choice of 2 targets of aggression: one 
was a friend of the anger instigator and the other not. In 
addition, Ss were given a choice of more vs less intense 
aggression against these targets. Angered Ss chose to give 
more intense aggression—regardless of whether the 
target was associated with the anger instigator. Thus, 
release of affect (opportunity to aggress intensely) 
predominated over association as a determinant of 
displacement. —Journal abstract. 

7256. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W. & Hay, William M. (U 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Third party instigation of 
aggression as a function of attack and vulnerability. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 
324-333. —40 female undergraduates participated in an 
experiment in which Ss serving as advisors instructed а 
confederate which shock intensity to deliver to an 
opponent in a reaction-time competition; Ss could also 
directly aggress by setting shock for the opponent's 
partner. Findings show that vulnerable Ss (shock 
electrode on) both instigated less aggression (suggested 
that less intense shocks be set) and directly aggressed less 
frequently than nonvulnerable Ss (no shock electrode). 
Attacked Ss, those for whom the opponents set shock, 
both instigated more aggression and more frequently set 
shock than did nonattacked Ss. The relationship between 
vulnerability and attack was additive for instigative 
aggression and multiplicative for direct aggression. Both 
modes of aggression were significantly influenced by the 
intensity of provocation from the opponents. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7257. Henry, Norman R.; Rousseau, Art W. & 
Schlottmann, Robert S. (Oklahoma State U) Singular vs 
combined effects of frustration and insult on aggressive 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
1), 327-335. —Exposed 40 male college students to tape- 
recorded reports of violent events after being subjected 
to various arousal or instigation methods. Ss who were 
aroused by frustration, insult, or both gave significantly 
higher shocks to a confederate than Ss who were not 
aroused. However, the combined frustration and insult 
did not result in a higher level of shocks than either 
alone. For all Ss, level of shock administered increased as 
trials progressed. Ss who were frustrated gave longer 
shocks whether they were insulted or not. Shock intensity 
and shock duration were not significantly correlated in 

any group. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7258. Houston, John P. & Ziff, Toni. (U California, 
Los Angeles) Effects of success and failure on cheating 
behavior. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 68(3), 371-376. —Studied the relationship between 

cheating and previous success-failure experiences in 32 
college students. Ss were informed that if they performed 
above average on a free-recall task they would receive 
bonus credit. Half of them were told their performance 
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on a Ist test was poor and half were told that their initial 
performance was good. During a subsequent test, half of 
the words were left “carelessly” exposed so that Ss could 
copy them if they wished. Significant cheating occurred 
in the success but not in the failure condition, suggesting 
that failure following initial success may be more 
repugnant than failure following initial failure. Cheating 
elevated the number of recorded exposed words, while 
attention factors and/or arousal reduced recall of stored 
unexposed words. —Journal abstract. 

7259. Kudo, Tsutomu & Mitsui, Hirotaka. [The 
magnitude of incentive, timing and attitude change.] 
(Japn) Japanese Psychological Review, 1974, Vol 17(4), 
384-402. —An intense controversy surrounds the theo- 
retical significance of forced compliance research. In 
particular, there exist contradictory findings about the 
relationship between the magnitude of the incentive and 
the degree of attitude change. In the present study, the 
effects of the magnitude of a monetary incentive and the 
timing of its offer upon attitude change were examined. 
84 female undergraduates were randomly assigned to 4 
conditions. Incentive information was given before 
agreement to participate in an essay writing task, after 
compliance but before engaging in the task, and 
immediately after engaging in the counterattitudinal 
performance. Two levels of incentive were employed, 800 
yen and 100 yen. The time at which the incentive 
information was introduced was of great importance in 
determining its effect upon attitude change. Neither 
dissonance nor incentive theories seemed adequate to 
cope with the obtained pattern of data. (3 p ref) 
—English summary. 

7260. Kukla, Andy. (U Toronto, Canada) Perform- 
ance as a function of resultant achievement motivation 
(perceived ability) and perceived difficulty. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 374-383. 
—Divided 69 male undergraduates into high, intermedi- 
ate, and low resultant achievement motivation groups on 
the basis of their scores on the Revised and Condensed 
Achievement Scale for Males. Ss worked on an arithme- 
tic task which was described as either easy or difficult. 
Results show that when the task was thought to be 
difficult, Ss high in resultant achievement motivation 
performed better than those low in resultant achievement 
motivation. However, when the task was perceived as 
easy, the high motive group performed worse than the 
low group. Results confirm a prediction from A. Kukla’s 
(see PA, Vol 49:6006) attributional theory of perform- 
ance, in which resultant achievement motivation is 
conceived as a measure of perceived ability. They are 
not, however, deriveable from Spence’s theory of the 
effects on performance of objective task difficulty, nor 
from B. Weiner’s (see PA, Vol 40:4974) hypothesis 
concerning the motivational effects of success and 
failure. On the other hand, Kukla’s theory provides an 
explanation for both the data usually cited in support of 
K. W. Spence’s (see PA, Vol 33:7842) position and those 
taken to confirm Weiner’s hypothesis. The relationship 
between the present results and Atkinson’s theory of 
achievement motivation, which also hypothesizes an 
effect of perceived difficulty on performance, is dis- 
cussed. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7261. Leelavathi, G. & Venkatramaiah, S. R. (Sri 
Venkateswara U, Clinical Psychology Lab, Tirupati, 
India) Effect of anxiety on certain parameters of the 
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theory of signal detectability (T. SD). Indian Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 35-39. —Exam- 
ined the effect of anxiety on 3 parameters of the theory 


correct responses. 50 postgraduate students were divided 
into High Anxiety and Low Anxiety groups of 25 Ss each 
based on their scores on the Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing Anxiety Scale. The statistical comparison 
of the mean values of the 3 parameters between the 2 


7262. McArthur, Leslie 7. & Eisen, Susan V. (Bran- 
deis U) Achievements of male and female storybook 
characters as determinants of achievement behavior by 
boys and girls. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
&, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 467-473. —36 male and 36 
female nursery-school children heard either a stereotype 


behavior, and both sexes manifested preferences for a 
same-sex character. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7263. Murphy, Michael 
response to approach-avoidance conflict as a function 
of strength of approach and of avoidance and trial 
repetition. 


Vol 27(3), 213-227. —Studied 12. normal and 12 neurotic 
White undergraduates, with 1 matched S serving as a 
control in each of 4 groups, to determine the legitimacy 
of verbal operant conditioning as an actual phenomenon 
by partially eliminating inherent methodological prob- 
lems present in other studies, A standardized videotaped 
Presentation of E, automated circuitry, the operant 
paradigm, and rigidly defined temporal response units 
that were easily and objectively detected and recorded, 
were employed. Regardless of diagnosis, Ss who ob- 
tained situational anxiety scores in the low anxious range 
were amenable to verbal conditioning, No verbal 
Conditioning resulted for Ss who obtained situational 
anxiety scores in the high anxious range. The issue of 
awareness was minimized by implementing the present 
methodology. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7265. Ross, Michael; Karniol, Rachel & Rothstein, 
Mitch. (U Waterloo, Canada) Reward contingency and 
intrinsic motivation in children: A test of the deiay of 
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gratification hypothesis. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 442-447. — Tested a 
of gratification interpretation of the decrease in 
intrinsic motivation produced by expected, task-contin- 
Bent rewards. In the task-contingent reward condition, 


explicitly for undertaking the target activity in the E's 


not associated with intrinsic interest. Data are consistent 
with an attributional analysis of intrinsic motivation. (16 


7266. Savitsky, Jeffrey C.; Izard, Carroll E.; Kotsch, 
William E. & Christy, Lo. (Purdue U) Aggressor's 
response to the victim's facial expression of emotion. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 
346-357. —96 male college students were met by an 
experimental confederate who either agreed or disagreed 
with their opinion. Ss were then given an opportunity to 
deliver electric shock to the confederate (victim), who 
responded with a facial expression of anger, fear, joy, or 
neutrality. The opinion condition had no effect, but the 
victim's facial expressions were clearly perceived by the 
Ss and 2 of them significantly influenced the amount of 
shock delivered to the victim by the S. The expression of 
enjoyment (smile) increased aggression while that of 
anger decreased aggression. The effects of the fear and 
neutral expressions did not differ from each other, and 
neither had a consistent significant effect on the amount 
of shock administered by the Ss. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7267. Seeman, Gloria & Schwarz, J. Conrad. (Syracuse 
U) Affective state and preference for immediate versus 
delayed reward. Journal of Research in Personalit Л 
1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 384-394. —Randomly assigned 52 
9-yr-olds to success and failure treatment. conditions 
involving acceptance or rejection of a drawing made for 
an art show. In pilot studies with 45 Ss, this treatment 
was shown to significantly influence Ss’ affective States. 
Just after treatment, Ss were presented with choices 
between pairs of small immediate and large delayed 
rewards. As predicted, Ss who had experienced success 
More often chose the large delayed reward than those 
who failed. Prior ex ectancy for success and sex were not 
significantly fedi to choice behavior. The influence of 
affective state on various parameters of the choice 
paradigm is discussed, and other evidence is cited 
indicating that affective state is a major determinant of 
self-gratification behavior. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7268. Smith, Carol A. & Morris, Larry W. (Middle 
Tennessee State U) Effects of stimulative and sedative 
music on cognitive and emotional components of 
anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1187-1193. —66 college students enrolled'in a psycholo- 
By class took their Ist examination of the semester, а 
multiple-choice test, under conditions of stimulative 
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music, sedative music, or no music. One of the following 
types of music was played during each section of the test 
for the 2 treatment groups: classical, jazz and blues, 
country-bluegrass, easy listening, and rock, and rock and 
roll. Before and after each of the 5 sections of the test, Ss 
responded to a 5-item questionnaire designed to assess 
(a) worry about the test, (b) emotionality or physiologi- 
cal-affective arousal, (c) ability to concentrate, (d) 
expectancy of performance, and (e) like or dislike of the 
music. Stimulative music significantly increased both 
worry and emotionality while sedative music had no 
effect on anxiety relative to that of the control group. 
Test performance was not affected by the music. It is 
suggested that future research consider the usefulness of 
stimulative music in therapeutic settings. —Journal 
abstract. 

7269. Thompson, Robert J. & Kolstoe, Ralph H. 
(Georgetown U Medical Ctr) Physical aggression as a 
function of strength of frustration and instrumentality 
of aggression. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 314-323. — Direct physical aggres- 
sion was related to 3 variables through a modification of 
the A. H. Buss (1961) "aggression machine" and 
procedure. In the present study with 120 male under- 
graduates, 2 intensities of frustration and a control group 
were established on the basis of the goal gradient 
principle. Aggression was either instrumental or nonin- 
strumental in overcoming the frustration and frustration 
was arbitrary (unreasonable) or nonarbitrary (reasona- 
ble). Results show that more aggression occurred under 
the instrumental condition than under the noninstru- 
mental condition. The stronger frustration produced 
more aggression than the weaker frustration, but only 
when aggression had previously been experienced as 
instrumental. No more aggression occurred under the 
arbitrary frustration condition than under the nonarbi- 
trary condition. Results are discussed in relation to the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis and the goal gradient 

rinciple. —Journal abstract. 

7210. Tutko, Thomas & Tosi, Umberto. (Inst of 
Athletic Motivation, San Jose, CA) Sports psyching: 
Playing your best game all of the time. Los Angeles, 
CA: J. P. Tacher, 1976. viii, 229 p. $6.95. —A clinical 
sports psychologist and his co-author tell how to 
overcome the tensions, fears, and frustrations that 
undermine the athletes game. А 6-wk program is 
offered, giving basic methods of relaxing and concentrat- 
ing. The tricks that some athletes use to "psych out" their 
opponents are described. The Sports Emotional-Reac- 
tion Profile, a self-administered test pinpointing anxieties 
that interfere with the individual’s game, is included. 

7271. Viney, Linda L. & Clarke, Alex M. (Macquarie 
U, School of Behavioural Sciences, N Ryde, Australia) 
Sex differences in expectations of success of Papua 
New Guinea preschool children. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 27(3), 229-236. —Examined 
sex differences in the expectations of success of Papua 

New Guinea preschoolers for 2 tasks (block towers and 
bead strings, employing 42 boys and 48 girls. The 
expectations were subjected to an analysis of covariance 
with 3 factors of sex, father's occupation and urban 
village or migrant settlement background, and 2 covari- 
ates of chronological and mental age. Boys had higher 
expectations than girls on the standard block task, but 
not on the bead task preferred by the girls. Chronological 
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age was a predictor of expectations for both tasks, older 
children having higher expectations. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7272. Winston, Andrew S. & Redd, William H. (U 
Guelph, Canada) Instructional control as a function of 
adult presence and competing reinforcement contin- 
gencies. Child Development, 1976(Mar) Vol 47(l), 
264-268. —Studied the effects of adult presence and 
reinforcement payoff on instruction following, using 60 
2nd and 3rd grade children. A 2-choice color-discrimina- 
tion task was used in which one response always yielded 
1 token while the other response yielded either 1, 2, or 4 
tokens. Instructions to choose only 1 alternative re- 
mained effective with the adult present or absent if the 
token payoffs were equal. Compliance decreased with 
increased payoff for noncompliance. With unequal 

ayoff, adult absence reduced instructional control in the 
initial trials. Compliance decreased over trials only under 
unequal-payoff conditions. Implications for conceptuali- 
zation and research in resistance to temptation are 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7273. Zillmann, Dolf; Bryant, Jennings & Cantor, 
Joanne R. (Indiana U) Brutality of assault in political 
cartoons affecting humor appreciation. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 334-345. 
—Manipulated political cartoons depicting a presidential 
candidate (Richard Nixon or George McGovern) under- 
going an aggressive assault to assess the effect on humor 
appreciation of variations in the degree of brutality of 
the aggressive tactics (minimal, intermediate, extreme). 
Humor-appreciation ratings were given to these cartoons 
by 249 undergraduates during the week preceding the 
1972 presidential elections. Attitudes toward the candi- 
dates assessed in a postexperimental questionnaire 
indicated that neither degree of brutality nor affect 
toward the victim exerted a significant main effect, but a 
significant transverse interaction between these variables 
did appear. When the assault involved minimal levels of 
brutality, the victimization of a rejected candidate was 
appreciated significantly more than that of a favored 
one; when intermediate levels of brutality were depicted, 
assaults against rejected candidates did not differ 
appreciably from attacks upon favored candidates in the 
level of mirth they elicited; when the brutality was 
extreme, aggression against rejected candidates was 
appreciated less than assaults against favored candidates, 
although nonsignificantly so. The decoder’s motivation 
to favor or object to the way in which the aggressive 
agent is characterized as well as his motivation to enjoy 
or dislike the communication’s projected outcome was 
considered to account best for findings. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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7274. Ayeroff, Fred & Abelson, Robert P. (Yale U) 
ESP and ESB: Belief in personal success at mental 
telepathy. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 240-247. —32 undergraduate 
student pairs undertook 100 trials in each of which the 
sender tried to transmit mentally 1 of 5 possible symbols 
to the receiver in another room. After each trial both 
members indicated whether they believed a hit had been 
scored. These hunches or “extrasensible beliefs” (ESB) 
were compared across 2 experimental variations. For 
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half of the pairs (choice and involvement condition) the 
members chose the symbol set to be used, and the sender 
shuffled and dealt the symbol deck. Orthogonally, for 
half of the pairs there was a warm-up period (communi- 
cative experience condition) during which members 
discussed their telepathic technique. It was predicted and 
strongly confirmed that both of these variations would 
independently increase ESB. It was also found that 
senders had higher ESB than receivers. These belief 
variations were entirely independent of actual telepathic 
success (ESP), which was no different from chance levels. 
Results are interpreted within the framework of E, J. 
Langer’s (1975) “illusion of control” theory that people 
behave in chance situations as though in skill situations, 
to the extent that skill-related cues are situationally 
present. —Journal abstract. 

7275. Brown, Barbara B. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) 
Biological awareness as a state of consciousness. 
Journal of Altered States of Conciousness, 1975, Vol 2(1), 
1-14. —Describes biological awareness as performing a 
vital role in the internal communication between 
physiologic and other subconscious processes concerned 
with the association, evaluation, and integration. of 
information. Events in the biofeedback process are 
summarized as abstract, symbolic information directly 
used by a form of consciousness to direct alterations in 
mind-body function in the absence of conscious aware- 
ness of the biologic functioning. Specific relationships 
between subjectively appreciated mental and body 
functions are manipulated, and an integration of 
conceptual information and nonaware recognition. of 
internal events results in alteration. of physiologic 
processes on all levels of physical activity. This phenom- 
enon constitutes a formerly unrecognized mode of 
communication. 6 deductions from these characteristic 
events are discussed. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

7276. Clements, Paul R.; Hafer, Marilyn D. & 
Vermillion, Mary E. (Illinois Inst of Technology) Psycho- 
metric, diurnal, and electrophysiological correlates of 
activation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 387-394. —Used the Activation- 
-Deactivation Adjective Check List (AD-ACL) in 5 
studies with a total of 251 male and 82 female 
undergraduates. Factor analysis of Ss’ scores identified a 
single activation factor representing a continuum ranging 
from sleep through wakefulness. Next, changes over the 
diurnal cycle in activation factor scores were demonstra- 
ted. Test-retest reliability (1 wk) was also investigated. 
Finally, activation scores were related to pulse rate, 
respiration rate, and skin resistance level under passive 
and active conditions. Correlations between factor scores 
and electrophysiological measures were higher than were 
intercorrelations of electrophysiological measures, indi- 
cating that scores on this revised activation factor 
represent a valid measure of phenomenological bodily 
activation level. (21 ref) —Journal abstract, 

7277. Ferguson, Phillip C. (Maharishi International U, 
International Ctr for Scientific Research, Los Angeles, 
CA) The psychobiology of transcendental meditation: A 
review. Journal of Altered States of Conciousness, 1975, 
Vol 21) 15-36. — Discusses the principle behind 
transcendental meditation (TM) in terms of a natural 
tendency of biological functioning to throw off fatigue 
and stress. TM provides a setting for calm and quietness, 
allowing the rejuvenation to “just happen.” A literature 
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review highlights the influence of TM аш and outside 


the practice of meditation. Influences consi ered include 


Standard personality test scores. TM is seen fulfilling the 
requirements for transpersonal therapy. (82 ref) —R. 


comparison. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 834. 

hypnotic (sleeping) 
tion based on suggestions of alertness to 103 undergradu- 
ates. Ss in the latter group performed significantly better 


Susceptibility, Form A, than both the hypnotic Ss and a 
normative sample of 226 Ss from the same university, 


7280. Hunt, Harry T. & Chefurka, Cara M. (Brock U, 
St Catharines, Canada) A test of the psychedelic model 
of altered states of consciousness: The role of intros- 
pective sensitization in eliciting unusual subjective 
reports. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
33(7), 867-876. —Suggests that the term “psychedelic” 
applied to “altered states of consciousness” implies that 
such subjective anomalies are direct expressions of 
normal psychological functioning. The anomaly in such 
experience would depend in the first instance on 
Sensitization to qualities of immediate subjective state, 
Such sensitization should in itself be considered nona- 
daptive, cutting off the "intentionality" of psychic 
functioning at a microgenetically primitive level. This 
hypothesis was experimentally confirmed with data from 
92 undergraduates studied in à setting involving isolation 
and inactivity for a period of 10 min. Results show a 
striking incidence of anomalous subjective reports in 
groups provided instructions involving direct sensitiza- 
Поп to immediate subjective state compared with 
nonsensitization groups. In addition, as would be 
predicted from a “psychedelic” model of altered states, a 
study of the experimental protocols of the early intros- 
pectionists revealed subjective anomalies similar to those 
found in drug and meditational states. (58 ref) —Journal 
abstract. ce 

7281. Krishna, Gopi. (Research Inst for Kundalini, 
Srinagar, India) Meditation: Is it always beneficial? 
Some positive and negative views. Journal of Altered 
States of Conciousness, 1975, Vol X1), 37-47. —The 
current interest in higher states of consciousness is 
related to the pressure of psychophysiological changes in 
the nervous system. These changes mark the point where 
consciousness is able to reflect upon itself. The notion 
that techniques for training brain waves will enable 
unpracticed meditators to duplicate tlie physiologcial 
states of Zen and Yoga is disputed. A differentiation e 
made between the alpha and theta states and the state о! 
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concentrated attention preceding mystical ecstasy. Drug- 
induced states are also distinguished from mystical 
consciousness. The importance of intense application 
alternated with periods of rest is noted, and the 
distempers of modern civilization are attributed to the 
lack of mind-culture methods that conform to inner 
evolutionary processes. —R. Tomasko. 

7282. Owens, Claire M. Self-realization: Induced and 
spontaneous. Journal of Altered States of Conciousness, 
1975, Vol 2(1), 59—73. —Compares Buddhist and Zen 
meditation with the spontaneous mystical experience. 3 
areas of comparison are used: the precipitating factor, 
the psychological processes involved, and the ensuing life 
style. Psychology is used as a common language to 
bridge several explanations of religious experience. 3 
examples of inducing self-realization through external 
means (Buddha, members of a Zen training center, and 
the experience of the center's founder) and 2 involving 
spontaneous experience (Beethoven and the author) are 
presented. The similarity of precipitating factors and 
psychological processes in the 2 approaches is noted. A 
common precipitator is the suffering caused by confron- 
tation with a problem insoluble by rational means. (22 
ref) —R. Tomasko. 

7283. Russell, Alan. (Flinders U, School of Social 
Sciences, Bedford Park, Australia) Interrelations among 
response frequency, looking time and rated interest 
with visual stimuli. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Dec), Vol 27(3), 251-256. —32 undergraduates 
served as Ss to examine interrelations among looking 
time (LT), response frequency (RF) where each response 
exposed the stimulus for 0.5 sec, and rated interest in 21 
visual stimuli (slides), Ss in both the LT and RF 
treatments looked at each slide for as long as they liked. 
All Ss rated the slides for ambiguity, complexity, novelty, 
pleasantness, and interest on 7-point scales. The LT, RF, 
and interest scores were postulated as different measures 
of the level of specific curiosity aroused by the stimuli. 
The 3 measures were highly correlated. Further, subjec- 
tive ambiguity, complexity, and novelty were positively 
rated to LT, RF, and rated interest. Itis concluded that 
within a given situation and with a constant set of visual 
stimuli, the latter 3 measures reflect a construct which 
may be called the level of specific curiosity. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7284. Schacter, Daniel L. (VA Hosp, Durham, NC) 
The hypnagogic state: A critical review of the literature. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1976(May), Vol 83(3), 452-481. 
—Examines existing literature on the hypnagogic state, a 
term used in a descriptive sense to emphasize the fact 
that numerous phenomena characterize the drowsy 
interval between waking and sleeping. Major methodo- 
logical issues are considered, psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of the hypnagogic state are reviewed, and 
theories concerned with the genesis and function of 
hypnagogic phenomena are critically evaluated. Possible 
directions for future research are outlined, with emphasis 
placed on elucidating the patterns of psychological and 
physiological phenomena which characterize the hypna- 
ogic state. ( 131 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7285. Stager, Gordon L. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
effect of hypnosis on the learning and recall of visually 
presented material. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3075. 
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7286. Wallace, Benjamin. (Western Illinois U) Imme- 
diate proprioceptive decrement with hypnotic anesthe- 
sia: A preliminary report. Perce) tual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 801-802. —Reexamined data 
from 3 previous studies of hypnotic anesthesia. Data 
from 38 Ss suggest that hypnotic anesthesia induced in a 
S's entire arm produces a decrement in proprioceptive 
abilities as assessed by the inability to locate the nose 
position with the forefinger of the anesthetized arm. Data 
also indicate that the magnitude of the decrement is 
positively related to е of hypnotic susceptibility 
(Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility). 
—Journal abstract. 
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7287. Brett, Linda P.; Hankins, Walter G. & Garcia, 
John. (U California Mental Retardation Research Ctr, 
Los Angeles) Prey-lithium aversions: Ili. Buteo hawks. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), Vol 17(1), 87-98. —Stud- 
ied 7 captive large Buteo hawks to determine (a) if hawks 
can learn to avoid prey that have been paired with illness 
as effectively as the coyote, and (b) if distal visual cues 
are more significant than proximal taste cues in the 
conditioning of such aversions. Lithium chloride illness 
followed consumption of “poison” mice that differed 
from alternative “safe” mice in taste and/or color. 
Acquisition, E and extinction data indicat- 
ed that (a) hawks (like the coyote) can acquire pro- 
nounced aversions for prey, and (b) while visual cues 
were sufficient to inhibit attack directed at the prey, taste 
cues were much more effective in inhibiting consump- 
tion. —Journal abstract. 

7288. Brouchon-Viton, Michele. (CNRS, Inst de 
Neurophysiologie et Psychophysiologie, Marseille, 
France) [Acquisition of visual-motor coordination: A 
lecture on recent experiences with kittens.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Française, 1975(Sep), Vol 20(1-2), 53-59. 
— Reviews the literature on how the principal types of 
visual and motor restrictions affect the elaboration of 
spatial relations in kittens. The effects of monocular and 
binocular deprivation, immobilization of the body, and 
passive carrying of the cat during visual experiences are 
discussed. Ít is concluded that association of active 
movement and visual experience of the environment are 
indispensable to acquiring spatial locomotion. —K. J. 
Hartman. 

7289. Cornwell-Jones, Catherine A. (Princeton U) 
Selective olfactory exposure alters social and plant odor 
preferences of immature hamsters. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(May), Vol 17(1), 131-137. —Three series of 
experiments with 166 Syrian golden hamsters investigat- 
ed whether there are 2 mutually independent periods in 
hamster olfactory development. The Ist series studied 
whether previously established odor preferences could be 
alerted during the Ist postnatal week. Results support a 
2-stage develomental model of initial plasticity followed 
by relative rigidity. Results of the 2nd series, in which the 
effects of environment on botanical odor preferences of 
3-6 wk old hamsters were studied, also support the 
model; olfactory exposure appeared to have minimal 
effect on the botanical odor preferences of Ss over 2 wks 
of age, while even briefer exposure altered preferences 
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during the Ist postnatal wk. The 3rd series, which was 
aimed at determining whether responses to hamster 
odors deposited on variously scented nest shavings were 
affected by experience, refuted the model; previous 
exposure to botanical odors affected hamster preferences 


for combined social and botanical odors after the Ist wk. 


year study. Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
229-243. —Collected behavioral and endocrine data 
over 3 yrs from a rhesus monkey breeding colony which 
consisted of 7 sexually mature males, 40 mature females, 
and 14 immature animals at the beginning of the study. 
Data collected from the colony (which was maintained in 
an outdoor enclosure) included recording all observed 
reproductive behavior and the date of all births. Blood 
samples were obtained at least once monthly from the 
sexually mature males in the group, and testosterone 
content determined via radioimmunoassay. The breeding 
group exhibited a seasonal pattern of mating and births 
Such as is typical of the species. Copulatory activity was 
restricted to a 5-mo period commencing in the early fall 
of each year, with all births recorded in a corresponding 
span between March and August. Plasma testosterone 
Concentration showed a distinct seasonal rhythm, peak- 
ing each year in October or November. During periods 
of sexual inactivity, plasma testosterone values fell to a 
low of about 200 ng/100 ml. Results demonstrate a 


monkey, and support the postulate that other seasonally 
observed 


Davies, P. (McGill U, 
Aviation Medical Research Unit, Montreal, Canada) 
Adaptation of cat vestibulo-ocular reflex to 200 days of 
Optically reversed vision. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 


7293. Kondo, S.; Kawai, M; Ehara, A. & Kawamura, S. 
(Eds). (Kyoto U Primate Research Inst, Japan) Proceed- 
ings from the symposia of the Fifth Congress of the 
International Primatological Society, Nagoya, Japan, 
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ranging Macaque monkeys, behavioral development in 
male and female infants demonstrates strikingly different 
Processes, which might be behavioral bases for organiz- 
ing their society. In experimental studies on the determi- 
nants of the development of sex differences, it was found 
that the mother plays an active role in the instigation of 
the greater independence of a male infant, and that, on 
the other hand, young infants develop sex-typical 
behaviors even when deprived of contact with other 
monkeys for much of the time, It is also necessary to 
compare the various primate Species with each other in 
order to understand the biological bases of sex differ- 
ences in human behavior. (37 ref) —English abstract, 
7295. Morley, Barbara J. & Abelson, Robert M. 
(William Patterson Coll) High-intensity ultrasonic 
sound—A better rat: A reply to Pinel (1972). Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 152-154, — 
The suggestion by J. P. Pinel (see PA, Vol 49:6413) that 
ultrasonic sound might serve as a rat control method by 
its properties as an aversive and seizure-producing 
stimulus is evaluated in light of data on the complexity of 
audiogenic seizures and selective breeding for noise 
escape behavior in rats. It is Proposed that the rat may 
have sufficient genetic diversity to result in a population 
that neither escapes from high-intensity sound nor dies 
as a result of the sound. —Journal abstract. 
7296. Newsom, Theodore J.; Jaeger, Robert J. & 
Bachman, John A. (Pennsylvania State U) Training. and 
performance of rhesus monkeys as operators in a 
compensatory manual control system. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 695-705. 
—Trained 2 rhesus monkeys as operators in a compensa- 
tory manual control system similar to those used in 
studies with humans. Training procedures used to shape 
tracking behavior included a multiple shock-avoidance 
technique, the gradual introduction of the system input, 
and sharpening visual stimulus control of tracking 
behavior. Time-on-target scores for the Ss were 95-98% 
while responding to 3 different frequency bandwidths of 
the system input. As frequency bandwidth increased, no 
significant increase in error was noted, Ss returned the 
target element to the center target area at increasing 
rates, and the number of shocks delivered to each $ 
remained low. It is concluded that the task development 
and training procedures of the present study pond 
means for estimating human performance in mani 
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control systems under environmental stress or in hazard- 
ous environments. —Journal abstract. 
7297. Rusiniak, Kenneth W.; Gustavson, Carl R.; 
Hankins, Walter G. & Garcia, John. (U California 
Mental Retardation Research Ctr, Los Angeles) Prey- 
lithium aversion: 11. Laboratory rats and ferrets. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), Vol 17(1), 73-85. —Stud- 
ied lithium-induced prey aversions in 40 Sprague-Dawley 
and 5 Long-Evans rats (who were mouse-killers on 
screenings) and 18 ferrets. Both species acquired aver- 
sions, blocking consumption of flavored foods and the 
flesh of mice. In the rat, attack was also blocked when 
illness immediately followed mouse-killing, when mice 
were dipped in a strongly aversive flavor, and when 
illness followed killing and eating of prey dipped in an 
artificial flavor with strong olfactory and gustatory 
properties. Testing context was of some importance. The 
ferret, on the other hand, continued to attack, killing 
mice with its feet rather than with a bite to the neck. 
Strong footshock produced a transient inhibition of 
attack that was specific to the training situation. These 
results with laboratory species are in distinct contrast to 
those with wild predators. —Journal abstract. 
7298. Simoni, A. & Sprague, J. M. (U Pisa, Inst 
Fisiologia, Italy) Perimetric analysis of binocular and 
monocular visual fields in Siamese cats. Brain Research, 
1976, Vol 111(1), 189-196. —Compared the behavior of 7 
ordinary and 7 Siamese adult cats in a visual perimetry 
test. The Siamese Ss had been used in a previous 
experiment on interocular transfer and had been shown 
to have abnormal organizations of cortical areas 17 and 
18. Three of the Siamese Ss had been previously 
submitted to total sections of the corpus callosum, 
although it has been suggested that these operations have 
no effect on visually guided behavior in a perimetry test. 
Each S was trained to fixate on a morsel of food held 
directly in front of and at a distance of 35 cm from the 
S’s eyes, while its head was restrained and held steady. 
When fixation occurred, a similar morsel of food (test 
stimulus) was introduced into the visual field at 1 of 6 
positions (15, 45, and 75° of visual angle to the left and 
15, 45, and 75° to the right of the midline). Results 
indicate that whereas the extent of the visual field of each 
eye was normal in the Siamese Ss, the capacity for visual 
following in each eye was asymmetrical, presumably 
reflecting the abnormality of the retinocerebral connec- 
tions in this breed. (17 ref) 
7299. Vander Weele, Dennis A. & Tellish, Joseph A. 
(Occidental Coll) Lack of evidence for physiological 
causes in food-deprivation-induced polydipsia in the 
gerbil. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
127-130. —Adulteration of water by quinine and 
saccharin disrupted food-deprivation-induced polydipsia 
in 12 Mongolian gerbils, if no period was allowed for S to 
acclimate to the taste of the solution. If acclimation was 
allowed, mild polydipsia developed with saccharin 
adulteration but not with quinine. Since reverse solution 
changes had no effect on the appearance of food- 
deprivation polydipsia, and both solutions were con- 
sumed when food was given ad lib, it is suggested that 
motivation to consume water is decreased during food 
deprivation, despite the increased consumption. Also, the 
development of polydipsia was not beneficial to Ss in 
terms of survival time following total food deprivation. 


—Journal abstract. 
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7300. Badia, P.; Harsh, J.; Coker, C. C. & Abbott, B. 
(Bowling Green State U) Choice and the dependability 
of stimuli that predict shock and safety. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 
95-111. —Assessed whether choosing a signalled shock 
condition over an unsignalled one is controlled by a 
stimulus that predicts the presence of shock (Exp I), or 
by a stimulus that predicts the absence of shock (Exp II). 
The dependability of these stimuli as predictors of either 
the presence or the absence of shock was parametrically 
varied over a wide range, and Ss (41 female albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats) were given an option to change 
from an unsignalled to a signalled condition. In Exp I, all 
shocks were preceded by signals; however, the probabili- 
ty of a signal being followed by shock varied from 1.0 to 
0.02. Data indicate that the dependability of the sent as 
a predictor of shock was unimportant. Ss changed to the 
signalled condition when the signal was completely 
dependable (all signals followed by shock) and when the 
dependability of the signal was systematically degraded. 
In Exp II, all signals were followed by shock; however, 
some shocks were not preceded by a signal. Data show 
that the dependability of a stimulus predicting the 
absence of shock was important in that, as dependability 
decreases, changing to the signalled condition also 
decreases. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7301. Baker, A. G. (U Sussex, Lab of Experimental 
Psychology, England) Learned irrelevance and learned 
helplessness: Rats learn that stimuli, reinforcers, and 
responses are uncorrelated. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Арг), Vol 
2(2), 130-141. —In 4 experiments with 120 male hooded 
Long-Evans rats, preexposure to uncorrelated presenta- 
tions of noises and shocks retarded the acquisition of 
conditioned emotional response (CER) and signaled 
punishment suppression when this preexposure was 
carried out while Ss were not ported to respond. 
When preexposure was carried out while Ss were 
responding, preexposure to uncorrelated noises and 
shocks interfered with signaled punishment suppression 
on the Ist test day, and both preexposure to uncorrelated 
noises and shocks and preexposure to the shocks caused 
similar interference on the remaining test days. Signaled 
punishment suppression was interfered with more when 
preexposure to uncorrelated noises and shocks was 
carried out while Ss were responding, but CER suppres- 
sion was similarly affected whether Ss were permitted to 
continue responding or not. Results suggest that rats 
may learn that both noises and shocks and responses and 
shocks are uncorrelated, and these 2 types of learning 
may interfere with learning CER suppression and the 
punishment contingency, respectively. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7302. Baum, William M. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) 
Time-based and count-based measurement of prefer- 
ence. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 27-35. —In a study with 5 male 
brown rats, Ss’ pressing on 2 levers was reinforced 
according to 2 independent VI schedules that were 
varied during the experiment. The levers were connected 
so that reinforcement could occur while a lever was held 
down. Although the time a lever was pressed might, 
therefore, have varied independently of number of 
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presses, these 2 measures 
the average duration of 


can be measured on 

(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

R. A.; Halliday, M. S. & Mole, J. S. (U 
England) Successive discrimination 

training with equated reinforcement frequencies: Fail- 

ure to obtain behavioral contrast. Journal o 


1) was always 
schedule. In Exp I, low response 


master Ss. 
reinforcemen 


caused by uneven 
uncontrolled fluctuations in Tesponse rates. (23. ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
7304. Cabe, Patrick A. 
discrimination from solid 
Perception. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 
50. —Various auth 
learning associations between 
necessary condi 
then animals, 
associations 
between objects and pictures. In the present 3 experi- 
ments, 16 homing Pigeons trained to discriminate 
between 2 solid objects were retrained with reinforce- 
ment reversal on either the objects themselves or 
photographs, line drawings, or silhouettes of the objects. 
Significant negative transfer indicated object-photograph 
and object-silhouette equivalence, but no transfer was 
found to line drawings. Positive transfer to photographs 
Was also demonstrated. Transfer did not appear to be a 
function of object-picture confusability. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract, ` 
7305. Caplan, Harry J. (Michigan State U) Determi- 
nants of pre-moral development in pigeons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3052. 


lanigera). Psychological Reports, 1974(Au; ў 
99-105. —Trained 2 groups of a tnl 
1.6 or 3.0 mA) ina 2-way 


optimum 
—Journal abstract. 

7307. Carter, David E. & Eckerman, David А. 
(Georgetown U) Pigeons can learn identity or differ- 
1976(Jan), Vol 
409. —Argues that D. Carter and D. Eckerman's 


Research on Morality & Adjustment, Boulder, 


component theory. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, 
Vol 2(1), 10-24. —67 Sprague-Dawley and 67 Holtzman 
Tats were run under differing conditions of reward and 
deprivation for fear, Bregariousness, and thirst in 3 


Separately for each of the mazes. 13 factors were 
extracted in each case, and congruence coefficients were 
3 factors were consistently and 
significantly replicable across the 3 analyses. Four of 
these factors were hypothesized to be ability factors, and 
4 were hypothesized to be motivational in nature. 
Second-order factor analyses were conducted separately 
for the 3 sets of data, with 5 factors extracted in each 
case. Although all 5 were consistently matched across all 
analyses, only 2 were characterized by significant 
congruence coefficients for all 3 pairs of matches. These 
2 2nd-order factors are hypothesized to correspond to 
the “Unintegrated” and “Integrated” 2nd-order motiva- 
tional components which have consistently emerged in 
human research. —Journal abstract. 

7309. Christian, Walter P. (Auburn U) Investigations 
of schedule-induced Polydipsia as an example of 
displaced consummatory activity elicited by frustration. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3053. 

7310. Cohen, Ira L. (Rutgers State U) Schedule- 
induced behaviors: Interactions among consummatory 
reinforcers and intracranial stimulation. Dissertation 
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Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 
3054-3055. 

7311. Cohen, Jeffrey M. (Northern Illinois U) The 
amount of frustration produced by a reduction in 
reward to a previously experienced level. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3055. 

7312. Corwin, James V. & Slaughter, John S. (State 
University Coll New York, Fredonia) Modality and prior 
habituation as critical factors in development of rapid 
discriminated conditioned suppression in rats. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1259-1265. 
—Examined the development of discriminated condi- 
tioned suppression in 2 experiments with 12 Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in which the bar in an appetitive 
leverpress task was removed, and the effects of number 
of CS-UCS pairings (1, 2, or 4), modality of the cs (2 

tones vs light and tone), and prior CS habituation trials 
were investigated. Two or 4 CS-UCS pairings produced 
virtually a perfect discrimination with complete sup- 
pression to CS+ and little suppression to CS-. In 
addition there was a significant interaction of 
Modality x Shock, indicating that going from CS+ to 
CS- had far less effect when the stimuli were in the same 
modality (T-T) than when modality changed (L-T). The 
effect of habituation training on suppression while not 
significant was in the expected direction, attenuating 
suppression to both CS+ and CS-. —Journal abstract. 
7313. Cox, W. Miles & Cunningham, Christopher L. 
(U Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, Portland) Appetitive- 
appetitive transfer under conditions of incentive con- 
trast. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(Aug), No 7, 65. 
7314. Dinsmoor, James A.; Sears, Gary W. & Dout, 
Debra L. (Indiana U) Observing as a function of 
stimulus difference. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Арг), Vol 2(2), 154-162. 
— Compared the relative effectiveness of alternative pairs 
of discriminative stimuli as reinforcers of observing by 
providing them to 8 female White Carneaux pigeons on 
concurrent VI schedules as consequences of pecking 
different keys. In Exp I, Ss pecked at a higher rate on a 
key that produced a large difference in the levels of 
illumination used for positive and negative stimuli than 
they did on a key that produced a small difference. This 
finding increases the plausibility of attentional interpre- 
tations of a variety of phenomena in the area of stimulus 
control. In Exp II, the same continuum was divided into 
2 parts. As the magnitude of the difference between the 
positive stimulus and the mixed-schedule stimulus 
increased, the rate of pecking the observing key likewise 
increased. But as the magnitude of the difference 
between the negative stimulus and the mixed-schedule 
stimulus increased, the rate decreased. Results suggest 
that differences between discriminative and background 
stimuli may be critical, rather than the difference 
between the 2 discriminative stimuli. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7315. Doleys, Daniel M. & Davidson, Robert S. (VA 
Hosp, Miami, FL) Auto-shaping and superstitious 
responding. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, 
Pt 1), 106. —Describes the development of “supersti- 
tious" responding in 2 of 11 pigeons exposed to an auto- 
shaping procedure following magazine training on a 
variable time schedule of 25 sec. It is suggested that 
superstitious responding about the response key might be 
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reduced by using a variable rather than a fixed key-lit 
period in combination with a variable time schedule 
between key-lit periods. 

7316. Drexler, Ellen D. (Columbia U) The measure- 
ment of inhibition and inhibitory stimulus control. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3058. 

7317. Farrar, Charles H. (U Toledo) Effects of prior 
experience on the interference effect. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3059. 

7318. Flye, Barbara L. (Columbia U) “Interval-like”’ 
schedules of partial contingencies in discrete trial 
avoidance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3059. 

7319. Frey, Peter W.; Maisiak, Richard & Dugue, 
Geoffrey. (Northwestern U, CRESAP Lab) Uncondi- 
tioned stimulus characteristics in rabbit eyelid condi- 
tioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 175-190. 
—Three experiments with 107 male Dutch rabbits 
employed aversive or positive subcortical electrical 
stimulation in an unconditional stimulus (US) role in 
eyelid conditioning. Conditional response (CR) develop- 
ment to a tonal conditional stimulus (CS) was examined 
when the intracranial stimulation was combined with a 
conventional cheek-shock US (Exp I) or with a lightflash 
US (Exp II). Findings are consistent with previous 
observations that the affective impact of the US is 
important in the development of an overt motor CR. The 
complex pattern of the results, however, implies that 
intracranial stimulation has multiple effects on condi- 
tioning and argues against any unidimensional interpre- 
tation of these outcomes. Analysis of CR-contingent 
intracranial stimulation presentation in Exp III indicates 
that such stimulation does not act as a Thorndikian 
reward or punishment in rabbit eyelid conditioning. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7320. Groves, Lee C. (U North Carolina, Greensboro) 
The effects of trial and cycle durations on automainte- 
nance in the pigeon. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1019. 

7321. Haraway, Maury M. & Maples, Ernest С. 
(Northeast Louisiana U) Contiguous withdrawal condi- 
tioning: A model for punishment. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 223-226. —Extended M. R. 
Denny's (1955) elicitation theory, which accounts for 
reinforcement effects through contiguously conditioned 
approach responses, to the treatment of punishment. The 
present study attempted to demonstrate contiguously 
conditioned withdrawal responses to stimuli which have 
been paired with the onset of an aversive stimulus. Two 
groups of 20 male Holtzman rats each were trained in 
random order in a standard Skinner box. Experimental 
Ss received 25 trials in which the onset of a light was 
paired with the onset of a 1-mA shock. Controls received 
25 uncorrelated presentations of the light and shock. Ss 
were tested individually in a modified T-maze. A light 
was presented in 1 of the T-arms. Of 20 experimental Ss, 
17 withdrew from the light, but only 9 of 20 control Ss 
withdrew. The difference between proportions was 
significant. Findings support the extension of Denny's 
theory to account for punishment. —Journal abstract. 

7322. Heth, C. Donald. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Simultaneous and backward fear conditioning 
as a function of number of CS-UCS pairings. Journal of 
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Animal Behavior Processes, 
Vol 2(2), 117-129, —Four experiments with 
171 male Sprague-Dawley Tats examined the possibility 


tion of inhibitory tendencies which are antagonistic to 
the Previously conditioned excitation. (38 ref) —Journal 


7323. Holding, Dennis H.; Birkimer, John C.; Daniels, 
Kenneth В. & Brown, isvi 
non-reinforcement following forced alternation. British 
Journal of Psychology, 
— WO experiments were performed with a reconvergent 


pathway during free-choice extinction testing, but those 
Subjected to ER 
and nonrewarde 


additional Ss, led to Breater preference for the nonre- 
warded alternative. —Journa/ abstract. 

7324, Izquierdo, Iván & Cavalheiro, Esper A. (Escola 
Paulista de Medicina, São Paulo, Brazil) The influence 


were submitted to 4 different training procedures in a 
shuttlebox. Each training procedure involved 50 5-sec 
buzzers and a variable number of 1.5-mA footshocks. 
Iesponses to the buzzer were 


contingency" situation (shocks at random intervals from 
Uzzers irrespective of the Bro mene of shuttle 

conditioning situation 
(shocks paired to buzzers on every trial, also irrespective 
ОЁ whether there was shuttling to the buzzer). However, 
the incidence of shuttle responses to the buzzer was 
much lower in the weanling group in 2 other tests in 
Which there was a contingency of shocks upon shuttle 
Tesponses: one in which the buzzer-shock interval was 
randomly variable (1.е., no “pairing”), and another one 
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receding reinforce- 
ment, the stimulus preceding nonreinforcement, a novel 


ucing, key. 
was not maintained by other stimuli. 
when the stimuli were reversed on the 
VI schedule, do not Support the prediction that uncer- 
tainty-reducing stimuli are necessarily conditioned rein- 


P. (Rutgers State U) An 
investigation of the relationship between birth weight, 
behavioral characteristics, and discrimination learning 
in a population of young swine. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3064, 

7327. Keltz, Jean R. (Temple U) Effects of shock 
intensity, response type and stimulus conditions on the 
acquisition and extinction of avoidance in the albino rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 


B), 3064—3065. 

California, San Diego) 
Behavioral modification in Anthopleura elegatissima: 
Habituation and food-related behavioral inhibition. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3066. 

7329. Lubow, R. E.; Schnur, Paul & Rifkin, Bathsheva. 
(Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Latent inhibition and conditioned 
attention theory. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 163-174. 
—Conducted 4 experiments of. relevance to a condi- 
tioned attention theory of latent inhibition (LI) phenom- 
епоп, using 162 Charles River and 56 Sprague-Dawley 
male albino rats. The conditioning suppositions of the 
theory predict that the addition of a 2nd stimulus in a 
conditioning relationship to the preexposed stimulus 
Should maintain attention to that stimulus and thus 
attenuate LI. Exps I and II demonstrated this effect in 
the context of lick-suppression conditioning. It is further 
supposed that S control of the presentation of the 
preexposed stimulus should maintain attention to that 
stimulus and thereby reduce LI. This was demonstrated 
in Exps III and IV, also in lick-suppression conditioning. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7330. Maleske, Robert T. (Northwestern U) The 
effect of a CUI shift and change in contextual cues in 
the Kamin blocking effect. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3067. 

7331. Mineka, Susan. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Ef- 
fects of flooding an irrelevant response on the extinc- 
tion of avoidance responses. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Арг), Vol 
2(2), 142-153. —Conducted 3 experiments with 90 male 
albino Fischer rats. Exp I shows that flooding a jump-up 
avoidance response can hasten the extinction of a 
shuttlebox avoidance response learned to a very different 
conditioned stimulus (CS). Exp II demonstrates that an 
irrelevant fear extinction experience can also hasten the 
extinction of a shuttlebox avoidance response. This 
supports the hypothesis that Pavlovian generalization of 
extinction of conditioned fear across CS modalities 
mediates the irrelevant flooding effect. Exp III shows 

that flooding a shuttlebox avoidance response does not 
hasten the extinction of a jump-up avoidance response 
learned to a different CS. Possible reasons for the 
asymmetry of the irrelevant flooding effect are discussed. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7332. Olton, David S. & Samuelson, Robert J. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Remembrance of places passed: Spatial 
memory in rats. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 97-116. 
— Tested 24 male albino rats оп an 8-arm maze in a 
paradigm of sampling with replacement from a known 
set of items until the entire set was sampled. Exps I-III 
demonstrate that Ss performed efficiently, choosing an 
average of more than 7 different arms within the Ist 8 
choices, and did not utilize intramaze cues or consistent 
chains of responses in solving the task. Exps IV-VI 
examined some characteristics of Ss’ memory storage. 
There was a small but reliable recency effect with the 
likelihood of a repetition error increasing with the 
number of choices since the initial instance. This 
performance decrement was due to interference from 
choices rather than just to the passage of time. No 
evidence was found for a primary effect. The data also 
suggest that there was no tendency to generalize among 
spatially adjacent arms. Results are discussed in terms of 
the memory processes involved in this task and human 
serial learning. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7333. Posner, Israel K. (Temple U) Appetitive and 
aversive contingencies in the development of discrimi- 
native attack behavior in rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3072-3073. 

7334. Richardson, Ann M. & Julian, Sinai M. 
(California State U, Los Angeles) Avoidance learning in 
the lizard Dipsosaurus dorsalis. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 35-40. —5 desert iguanas 
were given avoidance training on a l-way shuttle-box, 
using shock as the UCS and a light and buzzer as the CS. 
АП Ss reached avoidance criterion with a mean of 140 
trials. Several procedural factors may account for these 
results which are in marked contrast to previous reports 
of failure of lizards in avoidance acquisition: a longer 
CS-UCS and intertrial interval (15 sec and 10 min, 
respectively) was used in conjunction with high substrate 
temperature between trials and a more natural pseudo- 

tunnel l-way escape route. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7335. Roy, M. Aaron. (Ashland Coll) Effects of drive 
level on the degree of cue control by squirrel monkeys. 
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Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1155-1162. —24 wild-born squirrel monkeys (Saimiri 
sciureus) were presented with a discrimination task 
involving redundant relevant cues of size (large vs small) 
and form (triangle vs circle) while under high or low food 
deprivation. Using a modified Y maze, all Ss were 
presented with 25 reinforced training trials per day until 
a criterion of 80% correct responding for 2 successive 
days was met. During 3 days of testing, responses to test 
stimuli differing on one or both relevant training cues 
were interpreted as reflecting the degree of control 
gained by each positive cue during training. Both 
relevant cues gained significantly more control over 
behavior in the low-drive than in the high-drive group. 
Since the drive groups did not differ significantly on a 
number of training factors, theories which have suggest- 
ed an interaction of drive level and learning are 
supported. —Journal abstract. 

7336. Rydén, Olof. Reactions to natural auditory 
stimuli by wild-captured and partly laboratory-raised 
Great Tit nestlings (Parus major) Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1974, Vol 14(1), 22 p. 
—Investigated the characteristics of the conditioning, 
habituation, and extinction of the begging response to an 
auditory stimulus in 44 Great Tit nestlings raised in the 
laboratory from 8-9 days of age or captured wild the day 
before the experiment. Significant differences in the 
responses of the wild and laboratory-raised Ss were 
observed. Variations in reactions to novel stimuli and the 
effects of parental conditioning are discussed. 

7337. Slavin, Robert S. (U Miami, FL) The effects of 
magnitude of runway run reward and intertrial reward 
on the acquisition, extinction, and reacquisition of a 
runway response in rats. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3074—3075. 

7338. Spealman, Roger D. (Harvard U Medical 
School, New England Regional Primate Research Ctr, 
Southborough) Interactions in multiple schedules: The 
role of the stimulus-reinforcer contingency. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 
26(1), 79-93. — Performed 3 experiments with 12 adult 
male White Carneaux pigeons. In Exp I and II, Ss were 
exposed to single-key multiple schedules of response- 
independent and response-dependent food presentation. 
Components were correlated with different keylights. 
When the rate of food presentation in the Ist component 
exceeded that in the 2nd component, the local rate of 
keypecking was relatively high at onset of the Ist 
component. Overall rate in that component varied 
inversely with component duration and the rate of food 
presentation in the 2nd component. When respondine 
was maintained in the 2nd component, the local rate of 
keypecking was relatively low at onset of that compo- 
nent. Overall rate in the 2nd component varied directly 
with component duration and the rate of food presenta- 
tion in that component. In Exp III, Ss were exposed to a 
2-key multiple schedule. Pecks on a constantly illuminat- 
ed key produced food. Components were correlated with 
the color of a 2nd key on which pecks had no scheduled 
consequences. The effects of component duration and 
rate of food presentation under the single-key response- 
dependent schedule were synthesized by combining 
response rates on each concurrently available key under 
the 2-key procedure. Results support an account of 
multiple-schedule interactions in terms of the joint 
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influence on responding of stimulus-reinforcer and then changed to a variation of a F] schedule in which the 
response-reinforcer contingencies. (28 ref) —Journal Same rate of reinforcement Was obtained as previously 
abstract. but the location of the reinforcer was fixed within the 


7339. Stubbs, D. Alan. (U Maine, Orono) Scaling of Component. The effects of different temporal locations 
stimulus duration by pigeons. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 15-25, —3 
adult male White Carneaux Pigeons were Presented with 
a series of key-illumination time periods, During these 


the color on the other key and green- and red-key 
responses intermittently produced food. Choice respon- 


ses were reinforced at either of 2 intervals timed from the ment rate following the unchanged component, (21 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 


stimulus periods and for red-key responses at the longer 7344. Wong, Roderick. Motivation: A biobehavioral 
interval uring alternate stimulus periods. The temporal analysis of consummatory activities, New York, NY: 
location of food in the stimulus periods was varied across Macmillan, 1976. ix, 326 p. $12.95, —Text: book; T 


conditions. Across conditions, Ss Tesponded on the green upper level undergraduates in Psychology. (28 p ref) 


7340. Thompson, Peggy A. & Boice, Robert. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Attempts to train frogs: Review k 
and experiments. Journal of Biological P Sychology, uncorrelated with water, A negative response-reinforcer 
contingency Suppressed autoshaped key-contact respon- 


most of the relevant literature, show the difficulties of and consummatory responses. Findings are consistent 
using frogs in laboratory learning research with Stimuli with views of conditioning that emphasize the large 
and/or reinforcement. that has Proven successful with degree of biological preorganization in conditioned 
mammalian Species. (42 ref) —Journal abstract, Tesponse patterns, and the importance of associative 


salience and nonreversal shift of visual discrimination abstract. 


1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3077. 7346. Zeiler, Michael D. (Emory U) Positive rein- 
forcement and the elimination of reinforced responses. 
experimentale et comparée, Belgium) The social facilita- : 976 ir E BORDER UAE i facien Е Б 
тпеаих рїреоп$, keypecking was maintained on n ЕІ 
Н schedule while either à differential-reinforcement-of-not- 
1975, Vol 15(2), 147-159, —Investigated the effect of the responding (DRO) or a fixed-time schedule was e 
7 E i i eter of the 
trained to traverse a simple maze and receiving electric DRO E dei sq E UR Similar 
f the d wi -time schedule, if the Ss 
approached the food significantly faster than those tested Mee е а not responding. 
alone. The Observed social facilitation of approach Otherwise the effects were less orderly, to the extent that 
behavior is explained by the hy; pothesis of fear reduction rate could reach maximum with the lowest-valued fixed- 
due to the presence of others. Implications for therapeu- time schedule. The DRO and the response-independent 
tic application are discussed. (46 ref) —S. Slak. schedules had similar effects on rate in experienced Ss 
7343. Williams, Ben A. (U California, San Diego) only when the time parameter or nominal frequency of 
Behavioral contrast as a function of the temporal food presentation was considered. When considered in 
location of reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental terms of obtained frequency of food uro 
Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 26(1), 57-64. —Six reinforcement of not responding produced EL o) 
hite Carneaux pigeons were trained on а multiple | ments in rate than did the fixed-time schedule. —Jour 
VI-VI schedule of reinforcement. One component was abstract. 
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7347. Arnold, С. W. (CSIRO, Div of Land Resources 
Management, Wembley, Australia) A note on changes in 
ие behaviour of sheep following shearing. E mh 
Animal Ethology, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 175-179. —Stud- 
ied the grazing behavior and herbage intake of sheep 
grazing at 4 stocking rates before and after shearing in 
winter in Southern Australia. Following shearing, graz- 
ing time was reduced but intake of organic matter per 
hour increased at all stocking rates even though the 

amount of feed available was very low at the highest 
stocking rate. 

7348. Arnold, G. W.; Boundy, C. A.; Morgan, P. D. & 
Bartle, G. (CSIRO Div of Land Resources Management, 
Wembley, Australia) The roles of sight and hearing in 
the lamb in the location and discrimination between 
ewes. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Apr), Vol 1(2), 
167-176. —Describes 2 experiments on the ability of the 
lamb to recognize its dam; 90 multiparous ewes were 
available for the study. Results demonstrate that both 
auditory and visual cues were used by the lamb to find a 
ewe and to discriminate its dam from at least 3 ewes. In 
Exp II, lack of visual cues increased the proportion of 
lambs failing to seek a ewe at all and delayed the time 
taken to start seeking a ewe. 

7349, Burgess, J. Wesley. (N Carolina State U) Social 
spiders. Scientific American, 1976(Mar), Vol 234(3), 

100-106. —Describes social systems of several species of 
spiders. — P. Tolin. 

7350. Collis, К. A. (ARC/Compton Inst for Research 
on Animal Diseases, England) Ап investigation of 
factors related to the dominance order of a herd of 
dairy cows of similar age and breed. Applied Animal 
Ethology, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 167-173. — ‘alculated the 
dominance value for each individual in a herd of dairy 
cows of similar age and breed. These were correlated 
with the S's weight, height at withers, peak yield, level of 
aggression, and blood composition. A dominance order 
was constructed which demonstrated many instances of 
individual Ss with low dominance values consistently 
beating Ss placed higher in the order. There was a 
significant negative correlation between dominance 
value and height at withers and a positive correlation 
between dominance value with the number of actively 
aggressive encounters initiated. Smaller, more aggressive 
Ss tended to be more dominant. The lack of correlation 
between dominance value and either milk yield or bod: 
weight suggested that it was unlikely that dominant $ 
bad. a greater rate of production than subordinate 
animals. —Journal abstract. 

7351. Erwin, J. & Flett, M. (U California, Davis) 
Responses of rhesus monkeys to reunion after long- 
term separation: Cross-sexed pairings. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 171-174. —Six male 
and 6 female 51/-yr-old rhesus monkeys were reunited 
with opposite sex peers with which they had been paired 
for 6 mo during early adolescence. Responses of Ss to 
reunion with familiar Ss were compared with their 
responses to pairing with unfamiliar opposite-sex peers. 
The members of familiar pairs had been separated for 
nearly 2 yrs prior to the reunion. Familiar Ss never 
aggressed one another, but males aggressed unfamiliar 
females. Ss directed more threats toward unfamiliar than 
familiar animals. Males mounted familiar females more 
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often than unfamiliar ones, but it was apparent that 
heterosexual attractiveness in general was not based 
exclusively on familiarity. —Journal abstract. 

7352. Fox, M. W. (Washington U, St Louis, MO) 
Effects of domestication on prey catching and killing in 
beagles, coyotes and F; hybrids. Applied Animal Etholo- 
gy, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 123-140. — To identify possible 
effects of domestication on behavior, prey-catching and 
killing behavior was studied in 4 domestic dogs (beagles), 
13 coyotes, and 17 Fz and Ез generation 
beagle X coyote hybrids. This full temporal sequence 
of prey catching and killing together with efficient 
dissection and ingestion of the prey evident in coyotes at 
8 wks of age were respectively truncated and disorgan- 
ized in dogs and hybrids. These changes in behavioral 
organization and temporal sequencing of action patterns 
are discussed in relation to differences in arousal 
(motivation) and response threshold. Partial and com- 
plete inhibition of the killing bite was found in hybrids 
and beagles, respectively, this being a major factor in the 

truncation of the full prey-catching and killing sequence. 
Domestication may lead to truncation of this temporal 
sequence by intensifying or inhibiting certain action 
patterns through selective breeding. —Journal abstract. 

7353. Fox, M. W.; Beck, A. M. & Blackman, E. 
(Washington U, St Louis) Behavior and ecology of a 
small group of urban dogs (Canis familiaris). Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1975(Apr), Vol 12), 119-137. —Stud- 
ied a group of 3 feral dogs (2 males, 1 female) (Canis 

familiaris) living in vacant buildings. T avoided close 
proximity with people and were active earlier and later in 
the day than the people and loose pets in the area. They 
found food while scavenging through human trash. The 
group's activities were usually initiated by the female of 
the group, though otherwise there was no clear linear 
hierarchy and few ritualized displays of dominance or 
gus Specific "roles" within the group were observa- 

le. Though the female appeared to be pregnant during 
the study, puppies were never noted. Low chances for 
survival of offspring because of nutritional, parasite, and 
disease problems are noted. The social ecology of the 
park is specifically discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7354. Fox, Michael W. (Washington U, St Louis, MO) 
Inter-species interaction differences in play actions in 
canids. Applied Animal Ethology, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 
181-185. —Studied species-typical action patterns in 12 
wild and domesticated canids (dogs, coyotes, and Fz- 
coyote-dogs) during play in dyads of the same or 
different species. Results suggest that not only do species 
and context determine the frequency of occurrence of 
certain actions, but another factor is the “compatibility” 
of the interactee, be it of the same or of a different 
species. The long-term consequences of inter-species 
interactions under conditions of captivity may lead to 
more permanent changes in the occurrence, frequency, 
and amplitude of certain species-typical “fixed” action 
patterns; this may be an additional variable to consider 
in investigating the complex influences of domestication 
on behavior. —Journal abstract. 

7355. Free, J. B. & Williams, Ingrid H. (Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Harpenden, England) The effect 
on the foraging behaviour of honeybees of the relative 
locations of the hive entrance and brood combs. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1976(Арг), Vol 2(2), 141-154. 
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‚ 7356. Hicks, Robert А, & Adams, Gordon, (San Jose 
State U) REM sleep 
young rats. Psychological R, 
Pt 2), 1154, — 


Minist 


of Agriculture & Fisheries, Invermay Agricul- 
tural 


esearch Ctr, Mosgiel) 


reaction to 
calves were always found in shelter until they joined the 
herd. The number of ae Periods during the day 


and ion ngging. Type of shelter had little effect on the 


calf sucked its mother during each Period and the mean 
total duration of sucking decreased with аре. (18 ref) 
-Journal abstract, 

7359, Marshall, Joe T. & Marshall, Elsie R, Gibbons 
and their territorial Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 
193(4249), 235-237, —The discovery of the great call of 
the Javan gibbon and 4n enclave of the agile gibbon in 
Kalimantan permit for the first time a comparison of 
vocalizations among all major taxa of Hylobates, Results 
show that the songs are stereotyped, constant throughout 
the interrupted areas of distribution of each taxon, and 


organ, P. D.; Boundy, C, А.; Arnold, G, W, & 
Lindsay, D. R. (U Western Australia Inst of Agriculture, 
Perth) The roles played by the senses of the ewe in the 
location and recognition of lambs, Applied Animal 
Ethology, і 


А (U Coll London, England) A 
behavioural comparison of gnotobiotic with normal 
neonate pigs, indicating stress in the 
Animal Ethology, 1976(Apr), Vol 2(2), 113-121. —Made 

ehavioral observations and sound recordings of 2 litters 
9f normal and 2 litters of gnotobiotic (germ-free) piglets 
during the 2 hrs after birth. For normal Ss, the 
Percentage. of Squeals was less than half that for the 
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germ-free Ss, although. (һе number Of squeaks was 
groups. Utterances made in reaction to 


temperature or, а ey 2 initial 
nding and reassu- 


Bnotobiotic piglets, (18 ref) — L Согзеу, 

7362. О” le, . (U Southern Mississi pi) The 
rat as a predator, Psychological Bulletin, 1975( ау), Vol 
E P. E. Van Hemel (see PA, 
Vol 52:7246) who charged that the Present author used 
“inadequate logic and questionable interpretation" of 
some experimental findings in Suggesting that the rat's 
‚ The present author 
States that the criteria used in making the classification 
were taxonomic devices, not Syllogistic premises; as such, 
g the mouse-ki ling response as 
predatory is not illogical, It is also noted that a predato; 


р 
System between birds during spatial approach: An 
information analysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(1), 61-68, — Reviews findings 
regarding the acoustic communication system of Car. 


Structures for one Species, It is held that the quantities of 
(eg. mean information volume, 
redundancy, transinformation, acoustic Stochastic syn- 


efficiency of this system with regard to the establish- 
ment of ој 


7364. Ringo, John M. (U California, Davis) A 

behavior-genetic analysis of jousting in Hawaiian 
Йа. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 316-317. А 

7365. Ruppenthal, Gerald С, et al. (Washington Child 
Development & Mental Retardation Ctr, Seattle) A 10. 
year perspective of monkey behav- 
ior. Journal o; Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
85(4), 341-349. —Reviews previous reports that the 
maternal behavior of rhesus monkey females who 
themselves were reared without mothers ("motherless 
mothers") is generally inadequate and often abusive, The 
maternal competency of 50 such Ss was examined with 
respect to the variables of rearing environment, age at Ist 
social contact, sex of offspring, age at Ist delivery, parity, 
and duration of exposure to previous offspring. esults 
suggest that physical contact with conspecifics, either with 
peers prior to adulthood or with their own. need 
immediately after birth, gn reduced the pro! siy 
that motherless mothers would be inadequate та! 
ly. (18 ref) mironi ai T 


“al j 
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7366. Shillito, Elizabeth & Alexander, G. (Agricultural 
Research Council Inst of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
bridge, England) Mutual recognition amongst ewes and 
lambs of four breeds of sheep (Ovis aries). Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1975(Apr), Vol 1(2), 151-165. —Data 
from 36 ewes and 45 lambs from Clun Forest, Finnish 
Landrace, Jacob, and Soay breeds show that discrimina- 
tion by both lambs and ewes was made more readily 
when the test partner was of dissimilar color to the 
natural partner. Contrary to expectation, a high propor- 

tion of lambs recognized ewes as aliens even on the Ist 
day of life. 

7367. Syme, G. J. & Syme, Lesley A. (Ruakura 
Animal Research Station, Hamilton, New Zealand) 
Social inhibition of locomotor activity in mice. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 260-262. —In 
a study with 20 male Wallaceville mice, Ss engaged in 
less locomotion in an open field when in the company of 
another male mouse than when alone. This social 
inhibition of activity contrasts with the previous finding 
that rats tested in pairs showed an increase in activity. 
The significance of these findings for the interpretation 
of general activity of mice within the open field is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7368. Van Hemel, Paul E. (Franklin & Marshall Coll) 
Rats and mice together: The aggressive nature of 
mouse killing by rats. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), 
Vol 82(3), 456-459. —Posits that the recent conclusion of 
M. O'Boyle (see PA, Vol 52:7246) that mouse killing by 
rats is predatory and distinct from aggression rests on 
inadequate logic and questionable interpretation. It is 
argued that mouse killing may represent a broader class 
of behaviors. To view the behavior narrowly as a model 
of predation may needlessly limit the scope of research 
on the phenomenon and its interpretation. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7369. Wood-Gush, D. G. (Agricultural Research 
Council Poultry Research Ctr, Edinburgh, England) 
The effect of cage floor modification on pre-laying 
behaviour їп poultry. Applied Animal Ethology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 1(2), 113-118. —Data from 16 hens in 
each of 2 experiments show that (a) Ss on the less steep 
floors sat more during the prelaying period but not on 
nonlaying days; and (b) when tested in cages with litter 
on the floor as opposed to sloping wire floors, Ss paced 
significantly less and sat longer in the prelaying half- 
hour. 
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7370. Dethier, V. G. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) The 
hungry fly: A physiological study of the behavior 
associated with feeding. Cambridge, MA: Harvard U 
Press, 1976. 489 p. $30. —Examines methodological 
implications of the concepts of "hunger" in terms of 
theories of motivation and drive as tested in extensive 
experiments on blowflies. An approach to the study of 
animal behavior based on analysis of underlying mecha- 
nisms is illustrated, and a review of all research on 
blowflies is presented. (2 p ref) 

7371. Kitahama, Kunio & Valatx, Jean-Louis. (U 
Claude Bernard, Lyon, France Y) [Y-maze learning in 
C57BR, C57BL/6 and BALB/c mice.] (Fren) Physiology 
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& Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 16(1), 9-14. —Conducted a 
series of experiments to study different modalities of 
acquisition in a Y-maze learning task in 145 male mice of 3 
inbred strains, among which С57ВК and C57BL/6 have 
identical sleep rhythms but differ in their abiliy to learn. 
Under all conditions, C57BR Ss showed a more rapid 
acquisition, facilitated by long intervals between ses- 
sions. In C57BL/6 (poor learners), the acquisition rate 
was facilitated by shorter intervals; however, their final 
level of performance comparable to C57BR seemed to be 
uninfluenced by the duration of intervals and influenced 
only by the number of sessions. (24 ref) — English 
abstract. 

7372. Snyder, Solomon H. (Ed). Biochemistry and 
behavior. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1976. 651-737 
$2.95. —Among the topics included are pituitary-adrenal 
system hormones and behavior; macromolecules and 
behavior; nutrition and the brain; brain dopamine 
neurons and behavior; adrenergic receptor mechanisms in 
eating and drinking; catecholamines as mediators of 
drug effects in schizophrenia; and schizophrenia and its 
relationships to dopamine transmission, motor control, 
and feature extraction. 


Neurology & Electrophysiology 


7373. Agadjanova, T. A. & Babmindra, V. P. (Lenin- 
grad State U Lab of Neurophysiology, USSR) [Contem- 
porary view of the ultrastructure of neurons and 
synapses in the diencephalon of mammals.] (Russ) 
Nervnaya Sistema, 1973(May), No 13, 9-23. — Presents 
an extensive review of Soviet and Western literature. 
Topics include presynaptic components of the synapse, 
synaptic cells, and postsynaptic components of the 
synapse. (3 p ref) —J. T. Braggio. 

7374. Berger, B.; Thierry, A. M.; Tassin, J. P. & 
Moyne, M. А. (INSERM, Hosp de la Saltpétrieré, Paris, 
France) Dopaminergic innervation of the rat prefrontal 
cortex: A fluorescence histochemical study. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 133-145. —After the destruc- 
tion of the noradrenergic ascending pathways, the 
localization of frontal cortical fields receiving fibers from 
the dopaminergic mesocortical system was studied in 10 
male Charles River rats, using a glyoxylic-paraformal- 
dehyde method. The dopaminergic innervation was 
distributed in 2 main areas. The area of highest density 
was a medial field which spread in the medial cortex 
anterior and dorsal to the genu of the corpus callosum. 
In addition, a moderately dense band of dopaminergic 
fibers was observed between the corpus callosum and the 
anterior commissura, beside the accumbens nucleus. 
Similar data were obtained with dopamine uptake 
experiments on reserpine-treated but plies normal 
Ss. The frontal areas receiving dopaminergic innervation 
coincide strikingly with the “prefrontal cortex” defined 
by neuroanatomical studies, which is assumed to be 
equivalent to the prefrontal cortex of primates and 
derives from the amygdala. These findings and previous 
histochemical and biochemical evidence of a dopami- 
nergic innervation of the human frontal cortex support 
current hypotheses on the role of dopaminergic mecha- 
nisms in psychiatric disorders like schizophrenia or in the 
development of dementia in parkinsonian patients 
treated with levodopa. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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models of hippocampal function. 
abstract. 

7376. Boyle, James P. & Hull, Raymond H, (Weld 
Board of Cooperative Services, 
myographic responses in infants after auditory stimula- 


with a strong auditory stimulus (a 3,000-Hz, 100-db pure 
tone held 12 in from the S's head), showed significant 


rechecked in | mo, Results suggest jt 
may be possible to Ens àn EMG-audiometric process 
to screen hearing of newborn 


Suggested that the hypothalamic cells could be involved 
in the autonomic, 
responses which occur when an animal sees or tastes 
food. —Journal abstract. 

7378. Butcher, Larry L. & Hodge, Gordon K, (U 
California, Los Angeles) Postnatal development of 
acetylcholinesterase in the caudate-putamen nucleus 
and substantia nigra of rats. Brain Research, 1976, Vo] 
106(2), 223-240, —Examined the postnatal development 
of acetylcholinesterase (AChE) and nicotinamide ade- 
nine dinucleotide-H-diaphorase (NADH-diaphorase) in 
the caudate-putamen nucleus (CPN) and substantia 
nigra of Sprague-Dawley rats ranging from 3 to 90 days 
Th age. From 3 to 15 days postpartum islands of AChE 
and NADH-diaphorase activity were observed in the 

PN. At later ages neuropil staining became increasingly 
dense, and this Presumably accounted for the infrequent 
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bodies in the brains of older Ss. 
AChE opened in the CPN in a 
order; analogously, enzyme 


7379. Cannon, Walter G. (Brigham Young U) Cortical 
evoked responses of young normal, young alcoholic and 
elderly normal individuals, Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

i 9 


alamic sex centers which regulate t 
hypothalamic releasing factors. 


anm 
e 


the Bamma-aminobutyric acid 
(GABA)-nergic nervous system in the rat brain. between 
and adulthood. At birth, the 
Concentration of GABA in whole brain and most regions 
Was approximately 50% of adult levels, whereas the 
medulla-pons achieved adult levels by this time. Com- 
pared to GABA levels, there was a marked lag in the 
development of the activity of glutamic acid decarboxy- 
lase in all areas studied; however, the activity of the 
enzyme increased in a linear fashion from birth to 
А е $ 
E s v * Edward. The mechanism of mind. 
Baltimore, MD: Penguin, 1976. 281 p. $1.95. — Describes 
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the organization of the brain, starting with simple units 
and building until “mechanisms of the mind” have been 
identified. Topics include transformations, notations, 
and models; memory traces and memory surfaces; 
change and flow on the memory surface; the emergence 
of patterns, mechanics of thinking; and the continuity 
effect. 

7383. Desmedt, John E. & Godaux, E. (U Brussels 
Brain Research Unit, Belgium) Habituation of extero- 
ceptive suppression and of exteroceptive reflexes in 
man as influenced by voluntary contraction. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 21-29. —In a study with 15 
20-28 yr old normal volunteers, habituation kinetics 
varied considerably in different polysynaptic pathways 
of the brain stem. The exteroceptive reflex of the 
digastric muscle habituated markedly, even for stimuli 
repeated at l-min intervals. The 2nd component of the 
blink reflex habituated for intervals below about 8 sec, 
but this was prevented by steady voluntary contraction 
of the muscle. On the other hand the exteroceptive 
suppressions of the masseter muscle only disclosed slight 
habituation of their late component ES/2 and no 
habituation of the early component ES/1. This did not 
appear to be affected by voluntary activation since the 
suppressive effects presented the same pattern in relaxed 
masseter muscles tested by proprioceptive reflex activa- 
tion. Results show that exteroceptive reflexes and 
exteroceptive suppressions of similar latencies disclose 
genuine and important differences in their habituation 
kinetics. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7384. Eisenman, Leonard M. (Duke U) Neural 
encoding of sound location: An electrophysiological 
study in auditory cortex (Al) of the cat using free field 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 479. 

7385. Fox, Thomas O. (Harvard U Medical School, 
Boston) Oestradiol receptor of neonatal mouse brain. 
Nature, 1975(Dec), Vol 258(5534), 441-444. —Based on 
the affinity for DNA of estradiol receptors from the 
hypothalamus-preoptic area of prepubertal mice, a 
method of separating this binding complex from extracts 
of 2-12 day old mice is described. This fractionation 
demonstrated the existence of adult-like estradiol recep- 
tors in the neonatal mouse brain and permitted the 
examination of its binding characteristics in the presence 
of neonatal binding protein (NBP). Other data suggest 
that these adult-like receptors are present in mice less 
than 1 wk old, within the critical period, 7-10 days after 
birth, when estrogens and androgens administered to 
mice or rats can permanently alter sexual differentiation. 
The finding that NBP competes with presumed receptors 
for estradiol supports the previous suggestion that this 
protein may be present in the neonatal brain to protect it 
from high levels of maternal estrogen. Results also 
indicate that at least 3 factors must be included in 
equations of estrogen reception in young rodent brains: 

estrogen levels, receptor levels, and levels of competing 
binding macromolecules. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

7386. Gabriel, Michael; Miller, Joseph D. & Saltwick, 
Steven E. (U Texas, Austin) Multiple-unit activity of the 
rabbit medial geniculate nucleus in conditioning, 

extinction, and reversal. Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 124-134. —Recorded multiple-unit 
activity from the medial geniculate nucleus (MGN) of 14 
male albino rabbits during pretraining, avoidance condi- 
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tioning, and extinction (Exp I) and during differential 
avoidance conditioning and reversal (Exp П). The CSs 
were tones and the UCS was shock in both studies. 
Locomotion within a wheel apparatus was the response. 
Three of the 7 neuronal regions sampled in Exp I showed 
evidence of short latency associative activity in the form 
of stimulus control during extinction. Five of 7 regions 
sampled in Exp II showed short-latency stimulus control, 
which developed during differential conditioning and 
reversed when the CS+ and CS- were interchanged. (37 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7387. Gadotti, Alcides. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Inter-hemispheric differences in prefrontal 
cortical slow potential shifts during delayed response 
performance in monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3083. 

7388. Gaitonde, M. K. & Festing, M. F. (MRC Lab, 
Carshalton, England) Brain glutamic acid decarboxylase 
and open field activity in ten inbred strains of mice. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 103(3), 617-621. —Measured 
open-field ambulation and home-cage wheel activity in 
10 inbred strains of mice: B10.BR, C57BL/10ScSn, 
CS7L, ICFW, DBA/1, C3H/He, А26, CBA-T6, 
C3H/He-mg, and NMRI. Behavioral observations were 
conducted in 2 replicates, each using 4-8 Ss/strain, 
separated by a 3-mo period. A separate group of 4 Ss 
from each strain which were not behaviorally tested were 
used to measure glutamic acid decarboxylase (GAD) 
levels by enzyme assay procedures. A significant correla- 
tion of —63 between GAD level and exploratory activity 
was obtained, although activity levels in the NMRI 
strain were substantially higher than predicted from 
GAD level. The inverse correlation of GAD level and 
exploratory activity suggests the existence of a genetic 
factor that can be expressed at the functional level as a 
morphological structure, rather than the concentration of 
GAD per se, in the brain. (25 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

7389. Gates, G. Richard & Chia-Shong Chen. (Monash 
U, Victoria, Canada) Priming for audiogenic seizures in 
BALB/c mice as a function of stimulus exposure 
duration and age. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 51(3), 593-602. —In 2 experiments with a total of 
480 BALB/c mice (normally resistant to audiogenic 
seizure), Ss were made susceptible by priming with a 
fixed-intensity acoustic stimulus of varying duration 
(1-60 sec and 5-120 sec in Exps I and II, respectively) at 
14, 21, or 35 days of age. Seven days after priming, Ss 
were tested for susceptibility to audiogenic seizure. Data 
show that the duration of the priming stimulus must be 
within certain limits for induction of seizure susceptibili- 
ty and that there is an optimum duration(s) for achieving 
maximum seizure incidence for each age. Findings 
support the hypothesis that the cochleas of mice of 
different ages are somehow differentially susceptible to 
the effects of noise damage which is the mechanism by 
which priming induces seizure susceptibility. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7390. Ghosh, Prasanta K.; Hrdina, Pavel D. & Ling, 
George M. (U Ottawa, Canada) Effects of REMS 
deprivation on striatal dopamine and acetylcholine in 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr). 
Vol 4(4), 401-405. —Changes in the concentration of 
striatal dopamine (DA) and acetylcholine (ACh) in rats 
deprived of REM sleep for 10 days were compared with 
those obtained after a 4-day deprivation procedure; Ss 
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Concentration of striatal DA was significantly increased been mediated by prior CS-related behavioral responses 
after 4 days and 10 days of REM sleep deprivation by 73 and (b) the neuronal responses were not clearly correlat- 
and 133%, res ectively, when compared to controls, ed with conditioned behavior in all Stages of condition- 
Levels of ACh in the striatum were significantly ing and reversal, Finally, Gabriel et al respond to Hall’s 
enhanced (by 28%) after 10 days but failed to show criticisms of their statistical Presentation and inference, 
significant change after 4 days of the REM sleep — —4. C. Moliu. 

deprivation procedure, The short-term locomotor activi- 7394. Kaas, Jon H.; Chia-Sheng Lin & Casagrande, У, 
ly was significantly higher in REM sleep-deprived Ss. A. (Vanderbilt U) The relay of ipsilateral and contrala- 


marked alterations of both cholinergic and dopaminergic striate cortex in the owl monkey: A transneuronal 
mechanisms in the rat striatum. (23 ref) —Journal transport Study. Brain Research, 1976, Vo] 106(2), 


of the decrement for the various stimuli; the order of Seizures: Relation to age and mechanisms of monoa- 
decrement was Sucrose > NaCl > HCI; the response mine neurotransmission. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 
to QHCI showed no clear decrement. The effect of 106(1), 87-103. —Used DBA/2J (sensitive) and 


of food deprivation: Results therefore demonstrate the behavior (audiogenic seizure activity) with age-specific 
existence oj i i 


lateral eye movements as an index of contralateral could contribute to deficient amounts of physiologically 
hemispheric activation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- releaseable transmitter, (40 ref) 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3062. 7396. le Vere, T. E. et al. (North Carolina State U, 
7393. Hall, Robert D.; Gabriel, Michael; Saltwick, Neuropsychology Lab) Arousal from Sleep: The effects 
Steven E. & Miller, Joseph D. (Neurosciences Research of the ‘rise-time of auditory stimuli. Physiological 
Program, Boston, MA) Neuroelectric Correlates of Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 213-218. —Determined 
conditioning. Science, 1976(Mul), Vol 193(4249), whether the onset character of an auditory stimulus is an 
246-247. —In the Ist part, R. D. Hall identifies important parameter in Precipitating changes in the 
“conceptual difficulties” in the M. Gabriel et al (1975) pattern of EEG activity occurring during sleep. Results 
article іп which short-latency changes in the multi- from male undergraduates indicate that stimulus onset is 
ple-unit res onses in the rabbit's medial Beniculate ап important parameter but only during sleep character- 
nucleus (M. N) are reported to be associated with the ized by slow-wave EEG activity. In this respect, the 
acquisition and reversal of a discriminative conditioned effects of stimulus onset are similar to the effects of 
avoidance Tesponse. It is pointed out that the controls Psychological loudness, Results are also discussed in 
employed by Gabriel et al are adequate for effects that relation to the effects of stimulus onset when awake 
are not correlated with conditioned changes in behavior, individuals are exposed to auditory stimuli, and again 
but not for nonassociative effects which reflect condi- similar to psychological loudness, the data from awake 
tioned changes in behavior. It is Suggested that Changes individuals are not predictive of an individual's reaction 
In late components of CS-evoked activity may reflect during sleep. (24 ref) -Journal abstract. U 
conditioned arousal or conditioned fear, and this is 7397. Markowitsch, Hans J. & Pritzel, Monika. с 
Viewed as an associative change only in a “trivial sense.” Konstanz, W Germany) Reward related bium. 
In the 2nd part, Gabriel et al defend their work by first association cortex. Brain Research, 1976, Vol І f } 
Pointing out that Hall concurs with the assertion that 185-188, —Reports data indicating Ra а js 
ifferentia] conditioning and reversal. of short latency changes of single unit activity in association Rr bu 
neuronal activity is an associative neuronal effect. cat. Three cats were first trained to perform a sp: 
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eversal task modified so as to permit spatial responses 
while the S's head was held stationary for the purpose of 
single-cell recording. Ss were shaped to sit in a 
rectangular wooden box and to depress 1 of 2 retractable 
levers positioned within reach of the Ss and separated 
laterally by 12 cm. Responses to one side were rewarded 
(noncorrection procedure) until the S pressed the same 
lever 10 consecutive times within 50 trials. Then 1-3 
reversals of this task were added, whereby the S was 
required to press the lever on the other side for 10 trials. 
The lack of kinesthetic cues, which are usually abundant 
in conventional investigations of spatial reversal per- 
formance, may account for the fact that it took 4-6 mo 
for the Ss to reach criterion. An evaluation of single-unit 
recordings of 78 neurons during this trial sequence 
showed significant differences between correct and 
incorrect responses and several relationships between 
unit firing in the 3 association areas and behavioral 
activities during the learning task. As neuronal activity 
either did not change or changed less when feeding the 
cats in times unrelated to the trial sequence, it is argued 
that the units’ firing during the reward period was 
reward- or reinforcement-related. —L. Gorsey. 

7398. Niki, Hiroaki & Watanabe, Masataka. (Tokyo 
Metropolitan Inst for Neurosciences, Fuchu City, Japan) 
Prefrontal unit activity and delayed response: Relation 
to cue location versus direction of response. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 105(1), 79-88. —Trained 2 monkeys 
to perform 3 kinds of spatial tasks: right-left delayed 
response (DR), up-down DR, and conditional position 
discrimination with delay. In the conditional position 
task, the S was required to respond to the right (left) 
choice key when the cue had been presented in the upper 
(lower) position. Single unit activity was recorded from 
the principalis area of the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex 
while the S was performing the tasks. Once a differential 
delay unit (i.e. unit showing specificity during the delay 
period for 2 kinds of trials) was found in the right-left 
DR (or up-down DR), the same unit was tested in the 
other tasks. A total of 32 differential delay units were 
investigated. Results indicate that there are 2 types of 
differential delay units. The lst type showed a clear 
dependence on the cue location, while the 2nd type was 
related to the direction of the impending response. 
Activity of the 2nd type of differential delay unit during 
the delay period served to predict the occurrence of 
errors, whereas this relation between unit discharge and 
correct or incorrect responses was not seen for the Ist 
type. —Journal abstract. 

7399. Pelletier, Kenneth R. (U California Medical 
School, Langley Porter Neuropyschiatric Inst, San 
Francisco) Neurological substrates of consciousness: 
Implications for psychosomatic medicine. Journal of 
Altered States of Conciousness, 1975, Vol 2(1), 75-85. 
— Suggests that a communications model of the brain be 
used to understand the process governing biofeedback 

therapies. The formulation of a language to mediate 
conscious-unconscious and voluntary-autonomic pro- 
cesses is considered an essential problem of biofeedback. 
Research is reviewed concerning the neuroanatomical 
substrates of consciousness, the reticular activating 
system, and the need for individuals to gain access to 
stimuli registered out of conscious awareness. (48 ref) 


—R. Tomasko. 
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7400. Peters, Michael. (U Guelph, Canada) Unilateral 
control of bilaterally symmetrical movement as factor 
in lateralization of speech. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 841-842. —Argues that a 
number of bilaterally symmetrical motor patterns, 

formed in their basic topography at brainstem levels, 
are most efficiently guided through unilateral input. This 
concept is related to the lateralization of speech. 
—Journal abstract. 

7401. Popov, N. et al. (Medical Academy, Magdeburg, 
E Germany) Increased fucose incorporation into rat 
hippocampus during learning: А biochemical and 
microautoradiographic study. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 
101(2), 295-304. — Studied the incorporation of intraven- 
tricularly injected L-{1-H]fucose into proteins of the 
hippocampus and visual cortex during the acquisition of 
a shock-motivated brightness discrimination in 45 male 
Wistar rats. The labeling of Tris-soluble proteins from 
both regions was not significantly changed during 
learning, whereas solubilized insoluble proteins obtained 
from the hippocampus revealed an increased fucose 
incorporation in Ss that learned. A significant enhanced 
incorporation into some distinct, slow-moving, carboh- 
ydrate-rich rotein bands, separated by polyacrylamide 
gel electrop! oresis, was observed in material from CA1 
and CA3 sectors as well as from area dentata of the 
hippocampus formation during acquisition. The corre- 
sponding gel bands from the visual cortex exhibited no 
differences between trained Ss and controls. Jointly 
performed microautoradiography showed an increased 
fucose incorporation into most areas of the hippocampus 
in trained Ss compared with active and passive controls. 
The most significant differences occurred mainly in 
substructures consisting of densely packed neuronal 
cells. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7402. Rolls, E. T.; Burton, M. J. & Mora, F. (U 
Oxford, England) Hypothalamic neuronal responses 
associated with the sight of food. Brain Research, 1976, 
Vol 111(1), 53-66. —Describes neurones in the lateral 
hypothalamic region which alter their firing rates when a 
monkey looks at food. The units responded when the Ss 
(7 squirrel and 2 rhesus monkeys) looked at different 
types of food but not at nonfood objects or simple visual 
stimuli, The units did not respond in relation to motor 
movements, intense arousal, when a salient aversive 
stimulus was shown, or in relation to eye movements, 
and were thus shown to be different from units in the 
globus pallidus which did respond in some of these 
Control tests. The neurones did not respond to olfactory 
stimuli or if the S ate in the dark. It is suggested that the 
activity of these hypothalamic neurones is associated 
with the sight of food. It is of interest that these neurones 
are found in a region throught to be involved in the 
control of feeding, (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7403. Rosenzweig, Mark R. & Bennett, Edward L. 
(Eds). (U California, Berkeley) Neural mechanisms of 
learning and memory. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1976. xiii, 637 p. $29.50. — Presents a collection of papers 
which provide a summary of the methods used to 
investigate neural mechanisms of learning and memory 
over the last 20 yrs: electrophysiology, quantitative 
neuroanatomy, electron miscroscopy, biochemistry, be- 
havioral psychology, and information-processing mathe- 
matics. Among the topics discussed are animal learning 
and adaptation, the effects of differential experience on 
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brain and behavior, and CNS manipulation in the study 
of memory, through drugs, lesions, and electrical 
stimulation, 

7404. Saltzberg, Bernard, (Texas Research Inst of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) A model for relating ripples 


1976(Jul), Vol 23(4), 355-356. 

7405, ler, Nancy. (U Maryland) Lateral eye- 
shift related to Preschoolers’ use of descriptive lan- 
guage. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 
1), 865-866. —Lateral eye-shift in preschool children was 
related to the use of more nouns in description by 14 
right-shifters апа more adjectives by 19 left-shifters. 
Results suggest that differences in hemispheric activity 


Were given Pseudoconditioning and discriminative condi- 
tioning sessions followed by free access to water 
(satiation), Results demonstrate Systematic training-re- 
lated changes in multiple-unit activity in 3 areas of the 
brain, with differential responding to CS+ and CS- 
tones in each area. Changes in the motivational state of 
the Ss (satiation session) influenced conditioned neural 
responses in the 3 structures differentially—with VMH 
and MC Tesponses eliminated but CAI only slightly 
affected. This indicates the involvement of Separate 
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neuronal meu in different aspects of conditioned 
changes in behavior, —L. богѕеу, 

7408. Siegel, Jerome M.& McGinty, Dennis J, (VA 
Hosp Neurophysiology Research, Sepulveda, CA) Brain- 
stem neurons without Spontaneous unit discharge, 


09. Simantoy, Rabi; 
David & Snyder, Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U Medical 


chick, rat, cat, dog, calf, and monkey brain, with highest 
activity in the Corpus striatum. In all the mammals, 
enkephalin levels were higher in the midbrain than in the 
cerebral cortex, while the reverse occurred in the chick, 
the only nonmammalian Species evaluated. The дош 


however, whether enkephalin is associated with media- 
tion of pain perception in more primitive vertebrates, 
Researchers examinin: opiate actions relevant to clinical 
effects of these drugs should focus on vertebrates, (26 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

7410. Street, W. Jeanne; Perry, N . 
Cunningham, Walter Е. (U Florida) А factor analysis of 


was 119.5; mean age, 67.16 mo. The 5 cortical measures 
of amplitude, latency, correlation, complexity, and 
linearity, the latter 2 of Which had not been previously 
measured, were recorded from 3 scalp locations in 
Tesponse to 3 types of visual stimulation. 4 factors 
(amplitude, linearity, and 2 latency factors] for each of 
2 stimulus conditions) were obtained which showed 
significant loadings only within a given cortical measure. 
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Three factors (1 for each of the stimulus conditions) were 
obtained which showed significant loadings across 
different cortical measures. Examination of the correla- 
tion matrix, as well as the orthogonal (independent) 
factor solution, supported the main hypothesis that the 
VER is a multidimensional domain. Specifically, differ- 
ent stimulus conditions and/or different cortical meas- 
ures of VER often produced variables which were 
uncorrelated across Ss. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7411. Thomas, Cecil W. (U Texas, Austin) Variation 
of the electroretinogram during adaptation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 204. 

7412. Toran-Allerand, C. Dominique. (Columbia U 
Coll of Physicians & Surgeons, International Inst for the 
Study of Human Reproduction) Sex steroids and the 
development of the newborn mouse hypothalamus and 

preoptic area in vitro : Implications for sexual differen- 
tiation. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(2) 407-412. 
— Investigated the morphogenetic effects of the gonadal 
steroids (estrogen and androgen) on the development of 
organotypic cultures of the newborn mouse hypothala- 
mus-preoptic area. Results of a series of in vitro 
ROI suggest that (a) no pattern of sexual 
differentiation need necessarily be intrinsic to nervous 

tissue but that male and female patterns may both 
require active induction by steroid; (b) that the critical 
period may also exist in vitro, since inadequate, or lack 
of, exposure to testosterone for the Ist wk in vitro results 
in homologous explant pairs whose development is 
entirely comparable; and (c) that differential axonal 
growth rates may be an important factor in the 
neurogenesis of sexual differentiation of the brain. (23 
ref) —L. Gorsey. 

7413. Wiersma, C. A. (Ed). Invertebrate neurons and 
behavior. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1975. 341-431 
$2.95. —Among the topics included are comparisons 
between vertebrates and invertebrates in nervous organi- 
zation, an invertebrate system for the cellular analysis of 
simple behaviors, connections among neurons of differ- 
ent types in crustacean nervous system, neural machin- 
ery underlying behavior in insects, and comparison of 
the visual behavior of a predatory arthropod with that of 
a mammal. 

7414. Wurst, Elisabeth. (U Wien Kinderklinik, Aust- 
ria) [Protracted EEG periods in children.] (Germ) Studia 
Psychologica, 1975, Vol 17(1), 41-50. —Attempted to 
identify characteristics of the EEG which were typical of 
levels of intelligence. Scores on 2 intelligence tests of 39 
children 95-1417 yrs old were compared with their EEG 
recordings, taken under normal conditions. Ss showing a 
“passive” EEG, characterized by a dominant, raised, but 
not rigid individual frequency preference (“individuelle 
Verzugsfrequenz") in the alpha spectrum, with only a 
few theta and beta waves appeared to have, on the 
average, higher intellectual qualifications. Ss with an 
“active” EEG scored lower in the intelligence tests, 

apparently because of factors which are not specific to 
intelligence. The spectra of the Ss, analyzed by frequency, 
showed no relations between age, occurrence of the 
"individuelle Vorzugsfrequenz,” and its regularity. How- 
ever, tendencies for patterns to reappear were noted. 
These periodicities were 9-10 sec in the Ss, shorter than 
in a group of adults. Dominance of the “individuelle 
Vorzugsfrequenz" was negatively related to age and 
seemed to be connected with a lower level of variability 
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in the spectrum. (Czechoslovakian & Russian summar- 
ies) —English summary. 

7415. Zimmerman, Gerald N. (U Iowa) Slow poten- 
tials of the brain related to speech processing. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 475. 


Physiological Processes 


7416. Appell, Claus-Peter & Svensson, Erland. On the 
measurement of circadian rhythms in activation. 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(24), 27 p. 
—Remarks on the significance of circadian унон, 
particularly Time for Peak Activity (TPA), an discusses 
different methods for measuring circadian fluctuations 
and differences in circadian rhythms. Two uestion- 
naires and 2 adjective check lists, 1 develope by the 
authors, were analyzed in their technical and practical 
aspects, using 183 undergraduates as Ss. The stability of 
classification of Ss with regard to TPA depended on the 
instrument used and the scoring key applied, though the 
tests intercorrelated reasonably. When the response 
format was changed, and differing criteria were used to 
choose factors, the dimensional ity of a check list 
proposed by R. E. Thayer could be reduced, so that 
activation could be described by 2 bipolar dimensions in 
a new check list. When the relationship between 

uestionnaires and check lists was analyzed, Ss who 
reported. different TPA's differed significantly in their 
activation. The instruments used are discussed. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7417. Fox, Michael 
Behavior genetics of F, 
Applied Animal Ethology, 


W. (Washington U, St Louis) 
and F, coyote-dog hybrids. 
1975(Apr), Vol 1(2), 185-195. 
— Presents an interim review of the behavior and 
morphological features of F, and Р» co ote-beagle 
hybrids. Developmental data were obtained from 4 male 
and 4 female beagles, 6 female and 4 male coyotes, and 
16 Fz coyote-beagle hybrids, 6 of which were females; of 
this group which comprised 6 litters, 2 males died. Two 
male and 2 female F; hybrids were obtained as adults, 
and no ontogenic data were available for these animals, 
which were bred by artificial insemination. The data 
reveal certain consistencies in the patterns of inheritance 
of such beagle traits as pendulous ears, smooth, short 
coat; and coyote traits, such as “ectomorphy,” sable coat 
color, dark neonatal coat color, bushy tail with active 
supra-caudal gland, and white facial mask. The above 
traits were most pe seen in the Fz hybrids, while 
the F, hybrids tended to be intermediate between the 
dog and coyote, and extremely uniform in appearance. 
In the F2 hybrids, independent segregation was apparent, 
most offspring being coyote-like ectomorphs with pendu- 
lous or semi-pendulous ears, while others were beagle- 
like endomorphs, but with proportionately shorter legs 
and longer bodies than actual beagles. Both Е; and F2 
hybrids resembled the coyote in terms of shyness, 
intrasexual aggression, and occurrence of several action 
patterns associated with aggression and social interac- 
tion. —Journal abstract. 

7418. Goodrich, Gregory L. (Washington State U) 
Actual and apparent pupillary diameters by sex, age 
refraction, iris coloration, and fundus coloration. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec). Vol 35(6- 
B), 3061. 
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7419. Harding, Chery] F, & Feder, Harvey H. 7424. Vincent, George Р. & Paré, William P. (VA 
(Rockefeller U, Field Research Ctr, Millbrook, NY) Hosp, Pavlovian Research Lab, Perry Point, MD) 
Relation of uptake and metabolism of [1,2,6,7-3H]tes- Activity-stress ulcer in the rat, hamster, Berbil and 
tosterone to individual differences in sexual behavior in guinea pig. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 
male guinea pigs. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(1), 557.560. —Conducted an experiment with 30 male 
137-149. — Administered 3 tests of sexual behavior to Sprague-Dawley rats, 20 male LHC/LoK hamsters, 20 
male Hartley guinea Pigs at 2-wk intervals. Ss that never male DUB/Hart guinea pigs, and 20 male gerbils, Ss 
ejaculated were classified as low activity (LA), Ss that were housed in activity cages and fed 1 hr/day. By the 


classified as high acüvity (HA). Subsequently, Ssfrom in the glandular Stomach. This Procedure was thus 
each group were castrated and given a subcutaneous capable of Producing lesions in Species other than the 
injection of 43 Сі of [1,2,6,7-3]testosterone and were rat, thereby increasing the value of the Procedure as an 
killed 0.5, 1, or 4 hrs later. There were no significant ulcerogenic technique. —Journal abstract. 


testosterone among LA, MA, and HA males in homo- Psychophysiology 
genates of anterior and Posterior hypothalamus, cerebral 
e. 


cortex, midbrain, or seminal Vesicle. At the I-hr interval 7425. Bohlin, Gunilla. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Delayed 
habituation of the electrodermal 


3 4 Д е a function of increased level of arousal. Psychophysi lo- 
steroids with the chromatographic mobility of dihydro- &. 1976073), Vol 13(4), 345-351. Sychophysiolo: 


lestosterone. In all SS, the anterior and posterior B 
hypothalamus contained a higher Proportion of steroids 
with the mobility of testosterone than did the midbrain, 


behavior by the anterior hypothalamus in guinea pigs. level of 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Komnenich, Pauline, (U Arizona) Hormonal shock-threat group, it is concluded that the effect was 
influences in verbal behavior in women. Dissertation not bound to aspects of stress but was a general effect of 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3065. increased arousal. For vasomotor responses, an analysis 

7422. Kostolanský, Rudolf. (Slovak Academy of in terms of habituation was difficult to apply because the 
Sciences, Inst of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 2 high arousal groups were very unresponsive from the 
Czechoslovakia) Changes in certain physiological func- beginning. (26 геі) —Journal abstract, 


long term physical and mental load. Studia Р; ‘sychologica, correlates of variability in the duration of the cortical 
1975, Vol 17(1), 76-77, —Certain indicators of the excitability cycle. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
circulatory and respiratory systems were recorded in a 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3054, 

trained walker and mountain climber during a 21-day 7427, Gittelson, Bernard, Biorhythm: A personal 
forced march over 618 km under winter conditions, science. New York, NY: ARCO, 1975, 183 p. $8.95, 
Results show that the 5 adapted tolerably well, both __Describes үш: às subtle changes in ап individ- 
Physiologically and psychologically, to the inclement yap, Physical and mental state resulting from a 23-day 
Weather, the seclusion, and the considerable physical high and low tide in physical resistance and а 28-da 
Strain. The most Sensitive indicator of physical exertion high and low affecting the nervous system. Eac 


7(2), 199-205. — Plasma luteinizing hormone (LH) levels rhythms of life, (b) the discovery of biorhythm, (c) 
in e blood samples of релш and 10 control ЖОМ in action, and (d) the future of biorhythm. 
female ring doves (Streptopelia risoria) were measured by 7428. Kountz, Samuel L. (State U New ой 
Tadioimmunoassay method. Findings indicate that LH Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Acute effects “ 
(а) increases during early courtship and Teaches a peak — stress on renal function in healthy donors. Nee to 
during the nesting period; (b) declines following egg- State Journal of Medicine, 1975(Oct), Vol 75( ), 
laying and again after hatching; and (c) remained high in 2138-2139. —Reports on effects of stress on то 
the 3 females which laid infertile eggs initially and function in 6 healthy potential aney donde тез 
Subsequently showed further laying. (17 ref) from psychic conflict led to physiological symp 
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which disappeared when the donors were relieved of the 
burden of donation. —P. R. Sweet. 

7429. Lloyd, Andree J. & Shurley, Jay T. (Letterman 
Army Inst of Research, San Francisco, CA) The effects 
of sensory perceptual isolation on single motor unit 
conditioning. Psychophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 
340-344 3. —40 male medical and graduate students 
were injected with bipolar fine-wire electrodes into the 
tibialis anterior muscle and trained to isolate and control 
a single motor unit (SMU). A light panel indicated trial 
onsets and correct and incorrect responses. Ss were 
randomly assigned to the isolation or nonisolation 
condition for both sessions. Isolation condition was 
produced by an air-fluidized, ceramic-bead bed in a light 
attenuating chamber. A relearning session followed the 
initial session after a 2-week interim rest. The hypody- 
namic effects of sensory isolation increased the speed of 
learning to isolate and control an SMU. Results suggest 
that Ss were better able to attend to the relatively weak 

proprioceptive information provided by the SMU 
through the reduction of the amount and/or variety of 
competing stimuli, —Journal abstract. 

7430. McGlynn, F. Dudley & Puhr, John J. (Mississip- 
pi State U) Heart-rate responses to snakes among 
behaviorally avoidant and nonavoidant college stu- 
dents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
32(1), 136-140. —Assessed the extent to which heart-rate 
responsivity in the presence of a snake is correlated with 
behavioral avoidance of a snake. 30 female undergradu- 
ates, classified as either snake-avoidant or nonavoidant 
on the basis of responses to the Behavioral Avoidance 
Test, were exposed to a snake and to a neutral stimulus 
while their heart rates were monitored. Those Ss who 
were not behaviorally avoidant responded to the snake 
and to the neutral stimulus in essentially the same way. 
Those who were behaviorally avoidant showed less 
heart-rate responsivity to the neutral stimulus than to the 
snake. However, this difference was marginal and of 
insufficient magnitude to argue that snake-avoidant 
volunteer Ss are meaningful surrogates for clinically 
phobic patients. —Journal summary. 

7431. Revelle, William R. (U Michigan) Introversion/ 
extraversion, skin conductance and performance 
under stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 487—488. 

7432. Saari, Matti J. & Pappas, Bruce A. (Carleton U, 
Ottawa, Canada) Cardiac cycle phase and movement 
and reaction times. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 767-770. —Recorded EKGs from 1 
female and 7 male undergraduates while they differen- 
tially responded to auditory or visual stimuli in a 
reaction time (RT) task. The EKG record was analyzed 
by dividing each response-response interval encompass- 
ing a stimulus presentation into 9 equal phases. RTs were 

determined as a function of the phase encompassing 
stimulus onset, while movement times were determined 
for the phase in which the response was initiated. Only 
RT significantly varied with cardiac cycle, with RTs 
during the 2nd phase being slower than later phases. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7433. Webb, Wilse B.; Bonnet, Michael H. & White, 
Royce M. (U Florida) State and trait correlates of sleep 
stages. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1181-1182. —36 undergraduates completed the Mar- 
lowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale, the Depression 
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scale of the MMPI, the Sensation-Seeking Scale, the 
Wiggins Social Introversion Scale, and the Trait Anxiety 
Scale immediately prior to sleeping in a sleep laboratory. 
Fewer significant correlations than would be expected by 
chance were found between scores on the state-trait 
measures and the stages of sleep as defined by the EEG. 
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7434. Anthonisen, N. R.; Utz, G.; Kryger, M. H. & 
Urbanetti, J. S. (McGill U Royal Victoria T 
Montreal, Canada) Exercise tolerance of 4 and 6 ATA. 
Undersea Biomedical Research, 1976(Jun) Vol 3(2), 
95-102. —Seven 23-40 yr old normal male Ss performed 
5-min bicycle exercise ranging from 50-100% maximum 
oxygen uptake at either 4 or 6 ATA. At all pressures, the 
Ss breathed 0.2 ATA Oz plus nitrogen. All Ss were able 
to perform maximum work at all pressures. No pressure- 
dependent variations in heart rate, О; uptake, or CO; 
output were noted. At both 4 and 6 ATA, ventilation was 
decreased at exercise levels greater then 80% maximum 
О» uptake. The magnitude of the decrease was not great, 
however, and signified only minor СО» retention. In 
some instances exercise ventilation closely approached 
the 15-sec maximum breathing capacity, and these Ss 
noted severe dyspnea, possibly due to dynamic compres- 
sion of large airways. Їп 3 Ss, respiratory frequency was 
measured as well as minute ventilation; this relationship 
did not change with depth. Ss performing heavy exercise 
at 6 ATA noted disturbances of consciousness, presuma- 
bly due to М» narcosis. (French summary) —Journal 
abstract. 

7435. Berg, David S. (Temple U) Development of 
food preferences: Role of nutritional and experiential 
factors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3049—3050. 

7436. Blank, David L. (Naval Research Lab, Washing- 
ton, DC) Effect of combined reserpine and ECS on 
electroshock seizure thresholds in mice. A rata 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Арг), Vol 4(4), 485-487. 
—Recent evidence has suggested that electroshock 
seizure threshold is correlated with levels of brain 
biogenic amines. Reserpine, a drug that depletes seroto- 
nin and norepinephrine, has been shown to decrease 
seizure thresholds. ECS treatment has been shown to 
increase amine levels as well as seizure thresholds. 
Combined reserpine and ECS have been shown to 
produce an intermediate level of serotonin and norepi- 
nephrine, but seizure threshold data for this group is 
absent. This study with 210 female mice examined the 
seizure thresholds for combined treatment and compared 
them with groups treated with reserpine alone, ECS 
alone and a placebo control group. Results suggest that, 
when only maximal seizures were considered, the seizure 
threshold was lowest for the reserpine and highest for the 
ECS alone or control groups, with the combined 
treatment group falling intermediate. When both mini- 
mal and maximal seizures were considered, the reserpine 
and combined treatment groups did not differ from one 
another, but did show a lower threshold as compared to 
ECS or control groups. —Journal abstract. 

7437. Castellano, Claudio & Oliverio, Alberto. (CNR, 
Lab di Psicobiologia e Psicofarmacologia, Rome, Italy) 
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postnatal changes in brain and 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 101(2), 


& Boyer, R. D. (US 
Research Inst, Bethesda, MD) 
Changes in rat respiratory behavior under varying PCO; 
levels and argon content in hyperbaric Ar-02-CO, 


Used anesthetized male Long-Evans 
rats in Praning studies of hyperbaric Аг-О,-СО, atmo- 
spheres in whic was varied and 
respiration rate and diaphragm-twitch amplitude during 
contracture-relaxation (twitch index) were measured. 
Results are discussed in terms of possible CNS loci at 
which hyperbaric argon is able to antagonize centrally 
induced effects from dissolved molecular Species derived 
from inspired CO,, and in relation to the broader task of 
control of excitatory-inhibitory centers of the CNS 
during diving by i 
diluent components of breathing-gas 
summary) 

7439. Gauthier, G. M. (U Provence, Lab de Psycho- 


reflex in a simulated dive at 62 ATA. 
Undersea Biomedical Research, 
103-112. 


erformed at regular intervals before, during, 
and after die compression-decompression period. The 
rotations were applied either in total darkness, with a 
visual target rotating with the chair, or with а target fixed 
to the chair-supporting frame. An infrared photoelectric 
system monitored eye movements, Results show no 
spontaneous nystagmus, but 2 definite changes in VOR 
gain: (a) a slight but significant increase related to 
pressure increase, which may be due to an increase of the 
vestibular system excitability or a decrease of the 
cerebellar inhibition exerted upon the vestibular nuclei, 
and (b) an intermittently appearing increase during brief 
Periods. The latter finding, not related to pressure, is 
Interpreted as the expression of an underwater-adapted 
Mode that may develop in professional divers submitted 
to the intensive use of magnifying diving-optical systems. 
(French summary) (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7440. Gay, Patricia E. & Clark, Lincoln D. (Rutgers 
State U) Effects of some physiological and pharmaco- 
logic manipulations on shock-facilitated mouse killing 
by Onychomys leucogaster (Northern grasshopper 
Mouse). Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(2), 107-121. 
—In 2 experiments, 33 northern grasshopper mice were 
induced to kill CBA mice with response-contingent 
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Shock, and the effects of severa] 
cological, and endocrinological 
Lesions of the septum facilitated 
lesions of the 
killing and delayed shock-facilitated killing. Chlorpro- 
mazine (2.5-5 mg/kg ip) and chlordiaze oxide (5-10 
mg/kg ip) facilitated mouse killing on move 


found by others studying the 
on mouse killing by rats. (40 ref) — Journal] abstract. 
1. Стирр, L. A; Linseman, Mary A. & Cappell, 


- Pharmacology, 

Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 541—544, 
i ia, sodium hexobarbital (20 
mg/kg), diphenylhydantoin (50 EAD. strychnine (1 
-025 mg/ B) induced the 


after receptivity 


short period after narcosis. Delay of the CUL of 
Isopregnone 
- Strychnine but not picrotoxin 


ability released from an endogenous source or given iv is 
i depressant or 
ref) —Journal 


7442. Hastings, Lloyd. (U Cincinnati) The role of the 
self-stimulation 


performed in male 
chemical 
Ipsilateral y | dex- 
troamphetamine after electrolytic and chemical lesion- 
ing. In contrast, the direction of circling produced after 
apomorphine differed between the 2 lesion. models: 
contralateral circling behavior was exhibited by 6- 
OHDA-lesioned 55, whereas ipsilateral circling was 
produced in Ss with electrolytic lesions. Contralateral 
circling was induced in both lesion-type models by 
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haloperidol or pimozide. Subcutaneous atropine admin- 
istration induced ipsilateral circling in Ss with ó-OHDA 
lesions, whereas contralateral circling was observed after 
arecoline. Ss with electrolytic SNC lesions turned 
ipsilaterally after subcutaneous administrations of either 
arecoline or atropine. Data indicate that the electrolytic 
and 6-OHDA circling behavior models represent 2 
different neuropharmacological states, and it is suggested 
that comparisons of data obtained from models using 
different methods of lesioning be made with caution. (36 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7444. Jones, Alan B.; Barchas, Jack D. & Eichelman, 
Burr. (Stanford U) Taming effects of p-chlorophenylala- 
nine on the aggressive behavior of septal rats. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 
397-400. —Septal irritability and shock-induced aggres- 
sion were suppressed by the administration of para- 
chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) to 54 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley septal rats. The levels of septal irritability and 
shock-induced fighting were significantly lower in septal, 
PCPA-treated Ss than in nontreated septal Ss. Since Both 
parameters of septal aggression were reduced by PCPA 
(300 mg/kg), and while PCPA had no effect on 
nonlesioned rats under similar parameters, it appears 
that both forms of aggression may function through a 
common neural mechanism. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7445. Leahy, Jerry P. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Catecholamines and intracranial self-stimulation in the 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(1-B), 482. 

7446. Lieblich, Israel; Yitzhaky, Jacob & Cohen, Edna. 

(Hebrew U of Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of septal lesions 
on behavior elicited by stimulation of the amygdaloid 
complex. Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), Vol 17(1), 1-16. 
—In 2 investigations with 60 albino rats, the effects of 
unilateral electrical stimulation of the amygdaloid 
complex were observed in Ss with septal lesions in 2 
states: (a) in the acute state of increased emotionality 
associated with these lesions, and (b) after recovery from 
increased emotionality. The appearance of stimulus- 
induced emotional responses and autonomic-convulsive 
responses in lesioned Ss was compared to sham operates 
and cortically lesioned controls. In Ss with septal lesions, 
it was found that in the acute state, there was a 
suppression of convulsive behavior, as compared to 
controls and to Ss with septal lesions recovered from 
increased emotionality. Results indicate incompatibility 
of convulsive behavior induced by amygdaloid stimula- 
tion and emotional responsivity elicited by the same 
stimulation and by septal destruction. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7447. Luttge, William С. & Hall, Nicholas R. (U 
Florida Medical Coll) Interactions of progesterone and 
dihydroprogesterone with dihydrotestosterone on estro- 
gen activated sexual receptivity in female mice. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 253-257. 
— Quantified lordosis behavior in response to a mount- 
ing stimulation in ovariectomized female CD-l and 
Swiss-Webster (SW) mice primed with estradiol benzoate 
and either progesterone or dihydroprogesterone. Both 
progestins were effective in stimulating receptivity in 
CD-1 females, while only progesterone was effective in 

SW females. Dihydrotestosterone given concurrently 
with both the estrogen and progestin injections had no 
effect on progesterone-stimulated receptivity, but it 
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produced a dose-related inhibition of receptivity in the 
dihydroprogesterone-treated females. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7448. Madlafousek, J.; Hliüák, Z. & Beran, J. 
(Psychiatric Research Inst, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Decline of sexual behavior in castrated male rats: 
Effects of female precopulatory behavior. Hormones & 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 245-252. —From a 
population of 89 adult, sexually inexperienced Wistar 
male rats, 20 Ss that initiated copulatory behavior with 
females exhibiting low intensity of precopulatory behav- 
ior (presenting females) were preselected. Prior to 
castration, all 20 males had the same sexual experience: 
3 ejaculatory series in 4 weekly sessions with females 
exhibiting high intensity of precopulatory behavior 
(darting females) Following castration, the decline of 
copulatory behavior was much slower for the 9 males 
tested with darting females as compared to the 11 males 
tested with presenting females. Male precopulatory 
behaviors outlasted the loss of copulatory behavior and 
seem to be less dependent on both external and internal 
determinants. It is concluded that intensive external 
sexual stimuli can function to compensate, and therefore 
mask, the subnormal operation of androgen-dependent 
mechanisms in initiating the copulatory behavior. (27 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7449. Malick, Jeffrey B. (ICI United States Inc, 
Pharmacology Section, Wilmington, DE) Pharmacologi- 
cal antagonism of mouse-killing behavior in the olfacto- 
ry bulb lesion-induced killer rat. Aggressive Behavior, 
1976, Vol 2(2), 123-130. —Reported antagonists of 
spontaneous mouse-killing behavior (ie. antidepres- 
sants, antihistamines, anticholinergics, and stimulants) 
were tested for their ability to antagonize the mouse- 
killing response in male Long-Evans hooded rats that 
became killers following removal of the olfactory bulbs 
and in spontaneous Killers. All of the drugs tested 
selectively antagonized the killing behavior of both 
spontaneous and lesion-induced mouse-killing Ss. Sever- 
al drugs (imipramine, amitriptyline, dextroamphetamine, 
and chlorpheniramine) were significantly less potent 
antagonists of mouse killing in the lesioned S as 
compared to spontaneous killers. Since all of the drugs 
that exhibited significant differences in activity between 
the 2 models have been shown to possess the ability to 
elevate norepinephrine levels at receptor sites in the 
brain, alterations in noradrenergic systems may account 
for the differences in sensitivity that were observed in 
this study. The possibility that there may be a common 
neural substrate for mouse killing in the 2 models is 
discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7450. Malmnis, Carl О. (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
significance of dopamine, versus other catecholamines, 
for L-Dopa induced facilitation of sexual behavior in the 
castrated male rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 521—526. —Investigated 
the effects of a wide dose-range of levodopa on sexual 
behavior in male Wistar rats. Ss were castrated as adults 
and supplied with small amounts of testosterone pro- 
pionate. It was found that doses of levodopa up to 2.5 
mg/kg facilitated, while higher doses inhibited, sexual 
behavior in Ss pretreated with pargyline, 20 mg/kg, plus 
MK486, 50 mg/kg. The effects of levodopa were not 
restricted to the copulatory act, but included elements 
preceding the copulatory act as well. Most of the 
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facilitatory effects of levodopa 2.5 mg/kg were prevented 
by the dopamine receptor blocker pimozide, 0.10 mg/kg. 


7452. Miliaressis, Elefthérios & Jacobowitz, David M. 
(U Québec, Canada) Hyperthermia following self-stimu- 


7453. Neill, Darryl B. (Emory U) Frontal-striatal 
behavioral inhibition in the rat. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 105(1), 89-103. —In a study with 16 


Similar applications of norepinephrine 
Were less effective than dopamine, while the anticholi- 
Desterase eserine depressed responding. Electrolytic 
lesions of the ventrolateral, but not the dorsomedial, 
Prefrontal cortex also increased response rates. Results 
are consistent with the idea of a dopamine—acetylcho- 
line antagonism in the VAS whose net output modulates 
behavioral inhibition. This striatal mechanism may be 
influenced by the ventrolateral prefrontal cortex. (59 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7454. Pass, Harold L. (Boston U Graduate School) 
The effect of chlorpromazine and stimulation of the 
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mesencephalic reticular formation on central arousal 
and on the visual evoked response, Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2997, 

E McCoy, David L, 
(Georgia State U) Combined effects of ECS and 


would produce an amnesic effect upon passive avoidance 
experiment with 23 2nd generation 
the main group was given 
footshock (FS), with an immediate posttrial injection of 
Metrazol, followed by ECS at 60 min. Four other Broups 
were given FS followed by saline injection. Three of 
these 4 groups received ECS following FS at 30, 45, and 
60 min Tespectively, 
footshock. The FS only and 60-min ECS groups had the 


the 45- and 30-min groups. Results Support the consoli- 


and are contrary to the incubation interpretation of these 
effects. (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 

7456. Revusky, Sam; Parker, Linda A.; Coombes, 
Coombes, Shannon, (Memorial U of New. 
foundland, St John’s, Canada) Rat data which suggest 


& Therapy, 
procedures were used with Sprague-Dawley white rats: 


й К. (U Bradford, 
England) Amygdaloid function in the central cholinergic 
mediation of shock-induced aggression in the rat, 
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manifestation of shock-induced aggression, and (d) that 
social attraction remained unaltered by cholinergic 
blockade of the basolateral amygdala. Motor coordina- 
tion and motor activity were not significantly affected in 
any treatment condition. (48 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7458. Tyrer, Peter. (U Southampton, England) The 
role of bodily feelings in anxiety. London, England: 
Oxford U Press, 1976. xv, 128 p. $18. —The alteration of 
peripheral physiological responses using решето 
tor blockade is examined as а method of determining (ће 
role of bodily feelings in the genesis and maintenance of 
anxiety. (13% p ref) 

7459. Ziskind, David & Amit, Zalman. (Concordia U, 

Montreal, Canada) Blockade of oral morphine con- 
sumption in the male albino rat by hypophysectomy. 
Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), Vol 17(1), 99-107. —Ex- 
amined the possible involvement of the pituitary in the 
control of oral morphine intake in a study with 53 male 
Wistar rats. Hypophysectomized Ss refused a morphine 
solution in a forced-choice situation. An isoaversive 
quinine solution was ingested, indicating that taste 
factors alone did not control the behavior. Barbiturate 
consumption was unaffected, while the results with 
alcohol were intermediate between the effects on 
morphine and barbiturate consumption. Ss which were 
tested 3 mo after hypophysectomy showed some re- 
covery of morphine drinking. Evidence is presented that 
the morphine dosage (2 mg/10 ml) delivered is pharma- 
cologically effective and that the blockade of intake may 
be mediated by central effects of the morphine, 
—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


7460. Adamec, Robert E. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, 
Canada) Hypothalamic and extrahypothalamic subs- 
trates of predatory attack: Suppression and the influ- 
ence of hunger. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 57—69. 
—In a study with 11 adult male cats, electrical 
stimulation of medial hypothalamic and ventromedial 
hypothalamic areas of the cat brain stopped the 
initiation of spontaneous predatory attack, confirming 
similar evidence of other investigators. Furthermore, a 
new attack-suppressing area, the mammillary bodies, was 
uncovered. Facilitation of predatory attack by hunger 
raised the electrical threshold for attack in the mammil- 
lary bodies. In addition, baseline levels of neural activity 
in attack suppressing brain areas prior to any brain 
stimulation decreased when the Ss were hungry, and 
killing was facilitated and neural activity increased when 
the Ss were on ad lib feeding. Data support the 
hypothesis that modulation of excitability of neural 
systems functioning to suppress attack is involved in 
facilitation of attack behavior by hunger. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7461. Adamec, Robert E. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Canada) Neural correlates of long-term changes in 
predatory behavior in the cat. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3048. 

7462. Fariello, Ruggero. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 
Ontario, Canada) Forebrain influences on an amygdal- 
oid acute focus in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 51(3), 515-528. —Recorded amygdaloid 
activity in 14 immobilized, artificially ventilated cats 
after induction of an acute epileptogenic focus in the 
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nucleus basalis amygdalae followed by electrical stimula- 
tion of the head of the caudate nucleus, of the medial 
septal nuclei, and of the nucleus accumbens. Septal 
stimulation at low frequency induced a driving in the 
amygdaloid spiking, but at high frequency it invariably 
evoked a seizure. Low frequency caudate stimulation 
had no detectable effect on amygdala activity. With 
high-frequency sets ( > 30 Hz, > 1.5), the caudate 
exerted a prolonged inhibitory influence on interictal 
epileptiform activity of the homolateral amygdala. 
Contrary to the initial effect, a delayed effect was often 
observed after both septal and caudate stimulation. 
Accumbens stimulation at low frequency occasionally 
induced a driving in the focal spiking but at high 
frequency had no effect. It is postulated that septal 
stimulation results in acetylcholine release in the amyg- 
dala, and that the different effects of caudate stimulation 
probably indicate frequency-related preferential activa- 
tion or inhibition of individual neuronal systems within 
the caudate nucleus. (44 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7463. Galancev, V. P.; Popov, S. M. & Skopichev, B. 
G. (Leningrad State U Lab of Cortico-Visceral Physiolo- 
gy, USSR) [Activation of mammary glands in white 
mice.] (Russ) Nervnaya Sistema, 1973(May), No 13, 
81-86. —Used the electrical stimulation procedure to 
establish that the mammary glands of mice are activated 
by spinal nerves. —J. T. Braggio. 

7464. Galosy, Richard A. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Sympathetic stimulation and cardiovascular hemo- 
dynamics in the conscious dog. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3060—3061. 

7465. Grachev, I. I. & Protasov, B. I. (Leningrad State 
U Lab of Cortico-Visceral Physiology, USSR) [The role 
of the hypothalamus in regulating the secretory activity 
of the mammary glands.] (Russ) Nervnaya Sistema, 
1973(May), No 13, 75-80. —The relationship between 
electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus and lactation 
of the mammary glands was studied in 7 goats. 
Stimulation of different regions of the hypothalamus 
facilitated or inhibited the function of these glands by 
increasing or decreasing the amount of lactose produced. 
The influence of mediators (acetylcholine and adrenalin) 
on the secretory functions of the mammary glands was 
stronger before background excitation of the hypothala- 
mus and weaker after many stimulations, (20 ref) —J. T. 
Braggio. 

7466. Ng, Lorenz K.; Thoa, Nguyen B.; Douthitt, 
Thomas C. & Albert, Chalom A. (National Inst on Drug 
Abuse, Div of Research, Rockville, MD) Experimental 
"auricular electroacupuncture" in morphine-dependent 
rats: Behavioral and biochemical observations. Ameri- 
can Journal of Chinese Medicine, 1975(Oct), Vol 3(4), 
335-341. —Presents an experimental paradigm designed 
to study the effects of regional electrostimulation and its 
possible relationship with electrical acupuncture. Adult 
male Sprague-Dawley rats were implanted subcutane- 
ously with 2 specially formulated morphine pellets. 
Controls were also operated on but no pellet was 
implanted (sham-implanted Ss). The morphine with- 
drawal syndrome was precipitated 120 hrs after the Ist 
implantation by ip injection of naloxone hydrochloride. 
Results show the following: (a) Injection of naloxone to 

morphine dependent Ss produced significant hyperactivi- 
ty, particularly pronounced in the Ist 3 min following 
naloxone injection. (b) Total scores for teeth chattering 
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and "wet dog" shakes Were significantly lower in the saccades; (c) the stimulus parameters (intensity, frequen- 
auricular electroacupuncture-(A EA )treate ] group. (с) Ss су, and pulse width) had little effect on the characteris- 


substantially higher plasma catecholamine level, This corresponding to the projection of the 12-15 central 
increase in plasma catecholamine level was significantly degrees of the Tena, amplitude and direction of 
reduced in Ss treated with AEA prior to naloxone saccades depended exclusively on the Position of the 


de Recherches Neurobiologiques, Marseille, France) fixation. A model of the foveation Process in the cat is 
Vago-aortic nerves stimulation and REM sleep: Eviden- Proposed. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

ce for a REM-triggering and a REM-maintenance factor. 7471. White, Norman, (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 111( 1), 181-184, —Based on Strength-duration analysis of the Organization of rein- 
Previous studies which showed that vago-aortic nerve forcement pathways in the medial forebrain bundle of 


ous sleep and (b) if the REM episode durations can be pared. Comparisons Suggested that two distinct groups of 
modified by VAS independently of their triggering effect, neurons were involved in the mediation of brain 


deprived EI cats, the duration of REM episodes was the Tesponse a rat is required to perform determines the 
increased but not the total amount of REM sleep, as exact combination of neurons from the 2 groups which 


compared to nonstimulated REM-deprived, EI cats. Itis Participate in mediating the brain stimulation reinforce- 
"i 1 ment of the task. The functional EE of these 2 


neuron groups is discussed. Q5 rel 


ent on a REM-triggering factor as well as on a REM- Lesions 
maintenance factor, — [, Gorsey. 

7469. Richardson, Donald E. (Louisiana State U 7472. Adrien, Joëlle. (CHU Pitié Salpétriére, Paris, 
Medical School, New Orleans) Brain stimulation for France) Lesion of the anterior raphe nuclei in the 
pain control. IEEE Transactions on Bio-Medical Engi- newborn kitten and the effects on sleep. Brain Research, 
neering, 1976(Jul), Vo] 23(4), 304-306. ~ Describes 2 1976 Vol 103(3), 579-583. — Compared effects of lesions 
types of stimulation applied to 3 areas of the brain to of the anterior raphe nuclei on sleep in 1—5 day old and 
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produce Sensory paresthesias and inhibition of small necessary for normal sleep in the I-mo-old kitten, and 
pain fibers. The 3rd area is the paraventricular gray that paradoxical sleep is much more affected than slow- 
matter, an area that apparently modulates pam input. wave sleep. 
Stimulation of this area reduces pain for hours with short 7473. Buddington, Roger W. (U Florida) Intratrial cue 
Periods of stimulation with little or no side effects, observations and delayed response performance in 
Chronic stimulation intermittently over a period of up to normal and prefrontal monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts 
3 yrs shows no tendency to tolerance, habituation, International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3051. 
electrode isolation, loss of effectiveness, or tissue 7474. Clavier, Ronald M. & Routtenberg, Aryeh. (U 
destruction. —Journal abstract. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Brain stem self- 
7470. Roucoux, A. & Crommelinck, M. (U Louvain, stimulation attenuated by lesions of medial forebrain 
Faculté de médecine, Belgium) Eye movements evoked bundle but not by lesions of locus Coeruleus or the 
by superior colliculus stimulation in the alert cat. Brain caudal ventral norepinephrine bundle. Brain Research, 
Research, 1976, Vol 106(2), 349-363. —A study with 3 1976, Vol 101(2), 251-271. —In Exp I with 54 male 
adult cats showed that (a) the electrical stimulation of albino rats, midbrain tegmental intracranial pe 
the superior colliculus (SC) evoked exclusively conjugate поп (ICSS) was not attenuated by ipsilateral or bien 
and contraversive eye saccades; (b) their maximum locus coeruleus (LC) lesions. Histochemical ШК 
Velocity was markedly higher than that of Spontaneous showed that the majority of LC neurons were destroyed, 
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and biochemical evidence showed that over 80% of the 
cortical norepinephrine (NE) was depleted. To test the 
possibility that the surviving ICSS was due to stimulation 
of another NE system, histochemically verified ipsilateral 
or bilateral lesions of the ventral NE bundle were 
administered to a 2nd group of 8 midbrain tegmental 
ICSS Holtzman rats in Exp II. These lesions resulted in 
marked loss of body weight, but had no effect оп ICSS. 
In Exp MI, with 34 rats, lesions in the medial forebrain 
bundle (MFB) ipsilateral to midbrain tegmental ICSS 
electrodes resulted in attenuation of ICSS which was 
directly proportional to the extent of MFB damage. On 
the basis of these data alone, however, it was not possible 
to identify the critical fibers supporting ICSS. It is 
concluded that the LC does not play a necessary role in 
midbrain tegmental ICSS. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7415. Cogan, Dennis C.; Posey, Thomas B. & Reeves, 
John L. (Texas Tech U) Response patterning in 
hippocampectomized rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 16(5), 569-576. —In Exp I, with 32 male 
hooded Long-Evans rats, partially hippocampectomized, 
cortical, and normal control Ss were given single 
alternation of reinforcement and nonreinforcement 
training. Contrary to earlier findings, all 3 groups 
demonstrated significant pattern running. No significant 
extinction differences were observed. In Exp II, with 21 
male albino Holtzman rats, partially hippocampectom- 
ized, cortical, and normal control Ss were given single 
alternation of immediate and delayed reinforcement 
training. Results essentially similar to those in Exp I were 
obtained. Results of the 2 experiments indicate that 
artially hippocampectomized rats can acquire an 
inhibition in response to patterns of reinforcement. 
Implications for the attention model of hippocampal 
function and the memory model of the partial reinforce- 
ment effect are discussed. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7476. Eriksson, Hans-Erik; Kohler, Christer & 

Sundberg, Hakan. (U Bergen Inst of Psychology, 
Norway) Exploratory behavior after angular bundle 
lesions in the albino rat. Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), 
Vol 17(1), 123-130. —Investigated locomotor, rearing, 
and exploratory head-dip behavior in 7 albino rats 
receiving lesions of the angular bundle and 7 Ss receiving 
lesions in the entorhinal cortex. Compared to a sham- 
operated control group of 10 Ss, the angular bundle 
lesion Ss displayed more locomotor activity during the 
Ist 2 days of testing. Rearing activity was unaffected. 
When exposed to a hole-board, the angular bundle lesion 
Ss made more head-dips compared to both the entorhi- 
nal lesion Ss and the controls. Entorhinal cortex lesions 
did not affect any of these behaviors. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7477. Farel, Paul B. & McLean, Judith G. (U North 
Carolina Medical School, Chapel Hill) Behavioral 
changes in chronic spinal frog. Brain Research, 1976, 
Vol 106(2), 418-422. —Based on previous work which 
demonstrated that EMG activity of restrained spinal 
frogs increased in amplitude and duration following 
spinal cord transection, behavioral studies were done to 
investigate (a) whether all reflex activities below the site 
of cord transection are equally enhanced or only selected 
reflex activities are enhanced and (b) the time course of 
reflex alterations following spinal transection. Data were 
collected from 10 spinal Rana catesbeiana and 6 spinal 
Rana pipiens using von Frey hair stimulation. Thresholds 
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were determined by averaging the results of ascending 
and descending stimulus series applied to distal foreleg, 
rostral region of the urostyle, knee, and foot. Responses 
to the 6.6 g stimulus were also examined at both lower 
forelimbs, both ankles, and the rostral portion of the 
urostyle. Results show that (a) Ss exhibited no change in 
reflex thresholds in the days subsequent to spinal cord 
transection; (b) the kinds of responses performed by the 
Ss did, however, change over time; (c) these changes 
were most apparent in responses to the 6.6 g hair; and (d) 
no alteration was found in the frequency of wiping 
reflexes, twitches, or any other local response after 
transection, which is viewed as the salient alteration in 
the quality of evoked reflexes over time, since no 
difference was found in the occurrence of locomotor 
reactions even after long periods in which testing did not 
occur, arguing against the possibility that habituation to 
some phase of the testing procedure accounted for the 
increased probability of walking or leaping. —.L. Gorsey. 

7478. Fedorova, K. P. (Leningrad State U Dept of 
Physiology of Higher Nervous Activity, USSR) [Struc- 
tural changes in optic areas of the cerebral cortex of 
cats after hemidecortication.] (Russ) Nervnaya Sistema, 

1973(May) No 13, 95-102. — Studied the effects of 
hemidecortication on the visual areas 17, 18, and 19 on 
the contralateral hemisphere of 8 experimental animals. 
It was established that Poles 17 and 18 have commissural 
connections with the neocortex. The greatest concentra- 
tion of efferents was found in Layers V and VI of areas 
17 and 18. (20 ref) —J. T. Braggio. 

7479. Ferrier, Robert J. & Cooper, Roderick M. (U 
Calgary, Canada) Striate cortex ablation and spatial 
vision. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 71-85. 
—Trained 7 normal and 7 visually decorticate male 
black hooded rats to orient to a luminous target. All Ss 
reached the same criterion of orientation accuracy, but 
operated Ss required more training and exhibited greater 
response latency throughout testing. To determine if 
visually decorticate Ss located the target according to the 
retinal position of its image, or only by sampling 
luminous flux density at different points in space, field- 
displacing wedge prisms were placed before Ss' eyes to 
laterally displace the retinal locus of the target image 
without affecting luminous flux information. Prism 
imposition shifted orientation toward the virtual target 
position for all Ss. In a 2nd study with 7 Ss from Expl 
and 1 new S, translucent plastic was placed over the Ss’ 
eyes to disrupt the retinal topography and location of the 
target image while again leaving luminoux flux unaffect- 
ed as a potential cue. All Ss showed a dramatic and 
complete disruption of target localization once the 
diffusing material was applied. Data support the hypoth- 
esis that "spatial" vision survives visual decortication. 
(47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7480. Geyer, Mark A. et al. (U California Medical 
School, San Diego) Behavioral studies following lesions 
of the mesolimbic and mesostriatal serotonergic path- 
ways. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(2), 257-278. 
—Compared the behavior of male rats with selective 
lesions of either the dorsal (B7), median (B8), or lateral 
(B9) raphe nuclei to that of sham-lesioned controls. The 
extent of damage to the midbrain raphe nuclei was 
determined by fluorescence histochemistry, and the 
tryptophan hydroxylase and tyrosine hydroxylase activi- 
ties of 6 forebrain regions were measured for each S. 
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None of the lesions affected tyrosine hydroxylase revious study by K. L, Chow (1968) Teported considera- 
activity. Lesions of B7, which reduced tryptophan — ble sparing of vision after combined optic tract and 
hydroxlase in the Striatum, thalamus, Cortex, and  visua Cortex lesions in cats, Differences in the lesion 


hypothalamus, had no Significant effect on any behavior- methods and in the anatomy of the cat ang monkey 


icantly nor affected any behavioral variables, However, 7483. Means, Larry W.; Clark, Rhonda J.; King, Gary 
B8 lesions, which reduced hippocampal, Septal, cortical, М, & Waring, Ann E, (East Carolina U) The effects of 
and hypothalamic tryptophan hydroxylase, had beha- unilateral and bilateral medial thalamic lesions on 
vioral effects similar to those reported after combined discrimination learning in the rat. Bulletin of the 
raphe lesions or para-chlorophenylalanine, Median Psychonomic Society, 1976(Feb), Vol 7(2), 190-192. 
raphe-lesioned Ss were hyperactive when placed in a — Tested 30 male Long-Evans rats with bilateral medial 
novel environment and throughout the dark phase of the thalamic lesions, unilateral medial thalamic lesions, ог 
light-dark cycle. With Tespect to locomotor activity, B8- sham Operations on acquisition of a visual-tactile, 
lesioned Ss were also hyperresponsive to dextroampheta- compound stimulus, maze discrimination task. Ss with 
mine (2.5 mg/kg). Ss with B8 lesions exhibited larger bilateral lesions were deficient relative to Ss with either 
startle responses. Furthermore, only B8-lesioned Ss unilateral lesions or sham operations, while the latter 2 
perseverated when given 2 unreinforced trials in a Y groups did not differ. —Journal abstract. 

maze. Data suggest that the mesolimbic Serotonergic 7484. Modianos, Doan T. & Pfaff, Donald W, 
pathway originating in Bg Subserves some of the (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) Brain stem and 
inhibition necessary to dampen behavioral Tesponsivity. cerebellar lesions in female rats: |. Tests of posture and 
(44 ref) —Journal abstract. movement. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 31-46. —In 


ways. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(2), 241-256. ances of posture and movement, Lesions of the medial 
—Selective lesions of the dorsal (B7), median (B8), or medullary reticular formation and medial vestibular 
lateral (B9) raphe nuclei were made Stereotaxically in nucleus had less overall effect On posture and movement, 
male Sprague-Dawley rats 4 wks before sacrifice, while Ss with lesions of the deep cerebellar nuclei were 


with the percent damage to each raphe nucleus, Tyrosine 748. lano, Doan T. & Pfaff, Donald W., 


lesions reduced tryptophan hydroxylase activity in the Brain Research, 1976, Vol. 106(1), 47-56. —In a study 
Striatum, thalamus, cortex, and hypothalamus, but not in with Sprague-Dawley Ovariectomized rats, lesions of the 
the septal nuclei or hippocamus. Damage to B8 resulted lateral vestibular nucleus and nucleus reticularis giganto- 
in decrements in the septal nuclei, hippocampus, Cortex,  cellularis produced significant deficits in lordosis, while 
and hypothalamus, but not in the striatum or thalamus. lesions of the deep cerebellar nuclei, inferior olive, 
Lesions of the scattered B9 cells had no significant effect ^ medial vestibular nucleus, and Superior vestibular nucle- 
9n enzyme activity in any region. Data Suggest that the us did not. Results indicate that lateral vestibulospinal 
dorsal and median taphe nuclei provide 2 distinct though and reticulospinal pathways рар in {һе descend- 

i i i i anisms responsible for the 


after overlapping retinal-striate lesions: A limit to study and were unilaterally ue bulbectomized. 
ici amsters were as 


1976, Vol 101(2), 327-339. — Tested Whether rhesus likely as controls to attack, their duration of. attacking 


exiting from the lower half of both retinae were cut with aggression is partially regulated by vision. —Journal 


а photocoagulator. Later, the Portion of area 17 which, abstract. ^ : 
according 5 the electrophysiological map, controls 7487. Nakamura, Keiji & Nakamura, Kazuo. Pp 
Upper retinal vision, was ablated bilaterally. The com- Roche Research Ctr, Dept of Pharmacology, Kamakura, 


rman j i in. Japanese 
blindness, Ss’ ce of 2 pattern and object tasks ventral tegmental area of the midbrain. Jap 
Minis eu fione oa tie Survival period. A Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 26(2), 269-273. 
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—— Previous research has suggested that the antipsychotic 
action of neuroleptics is due to their action on dopami- 
nergic (DA) neurons outside the nigrostriatal pathway. 
The present studies explored the effects of destruction of 
rat ventral tegmental areas by 6-hydroxydopamine (6- 
OHDA) on gross behavior, interaction of chlopromazine 
(CPZ) with dextromethamphetamine or apomorphine, 
and neurochemical changes in the brain. After 6-OHDA 
lesioning, Ss’ locomotor activity and stereotyped behav- 
ior were measured following subcutaneous apomorphine, 
dextromethamphetamine, or CPZ injection. Dihydroxy- 
phenylacetic acid (DOPAC), 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
(5-HIAA), and norepinephrine were measured in cere- 
bral tissues. Results show that 6-OHDA lesions of the 
ventral tegmental A-10 cells area caused aggressive 
behavior and locomotor activation, accompanied by a 
marked decrease in 5-HIAA contents in all cerebral 
regions. There was no effect on DA and DOPAC 
contents in the mesolimbic olfactory tubercle. It is 
suggested that neurochemical determination is a prere- 
uisite for functional analysis after C-OHDA administra- 
tion in discrete cerebral regions. (25 ref) —B. McLean. 
7488. Oderfeld-Nowak, Barbara; Narkiewicz, Olgierd; 
Wieraszko, Andrzej & Gradkowska, Matgorzata. (Nencki 
Inst of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Acetyl- 
cholinesterase and choline acetyltransferase activity in 
the amygdala of rat brain after septal lesions. Brain 
Research, 1976, Vol 106(2), 396-402. —Studied the effect 
of differently localized septal lesions on the level of 
acetylcholinestrase (AChE) and choline acetyltransferase 
(ChAc) in the amygdala of 61 operated and 61 control 
(unoperated and sham-operated) male Wistar rats. Only 
ventrocaudal lesions caused a decrease in activity of 
AChE and ChAc. Other lesions, even very large ones, 
were ineffective. Lesioned Ss were then divided into 2 
groups according to types of lesions: Type I, having the 
Ventrocaudal area undamaged, and Type П, having the 
ventrocaudal area and also the anterior commissure and 
neighboring cellular structures damaged. In Ss with Type 
I lesions, there were no significant changes in AChE and 
ChAc activity regardless of time after surgery. In Ss with 
Type II lesions, however, ChAc activity decreased up to 
85% of control values 2 days postoperatively, and 6-42 
days after surgery, both enzymes showed decreased 
activity; ChAc was more affected than AChE. Results 
indicate that the changes observed after damage of the 
ventrocaudal septum cause an imbalance in amygdalar 
cholingeric system, which may have behavioral conse- 
quences (eg. а biochemical correlate of the septal 
syndrome or aggressive behavior). (24 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
7489. Sagvolden, Terje. (U Copenhagen Inst of 
Neurophysiology, Denmark) Free-operant avoidance 
behavior in rats with lateral septal lesions: Effect of 
shock intensity. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 110(3), 
559-574. —Exp I examined the relationship between 
shock intensity and 4 male Wistar rats' free-operant 
(Sidman) avoidance performance on a 3-component 
multiple schedule. Results show an inverted U-shaped 
relation between response rate and shock intensity, but 
no consistent relation between shock rate and shock 
intensity. Exp ll showed that lateral septal lesions 
produced a bidirectional change in reactivity to electric 
shock. An increased reactivity was observed in the initial 
sessions starting on the 11th day after the surgery, while 
a reduced reactivity was observed in the final sessions 
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when stable performance had been reacquired. These 
changes were not а function of the waning of general 
hyperreactivity with postoperative recovery: the septal 
lesions in this study did not produce any *sham rage." 
From 40 to 80% of the variance in response rates was 
accounted for by this bidirectional change in the 
reactivity to shock. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Drug Stimulation & Psychopharmacology 


7490. Aleksandrowicz, Мака К. & Aleksandrowicz, 
Dov R. “Obstetrical Pain-relieving drugs as Predictors 
of Infant Behavior Variability”: A reply to Federman and 
Yang's critique. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 
47(1), 297-298. —In response to E. J. Federman and R. 
K. Yang's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 5) critique, it is asserted 
that the decision to use a data reduction technique in the 
current authors’ (1974) study was designed to reduce 
chance relationships and argues that the Loi of that 
study are consistent with recent studies on obstetrical 
medication and infant behavior. Further, the results of 
the study are consistent with the extensive literature on 
placental permeabilit and on accumulation of drugs in 

the fetus and the newborn. 

7491. Ananth, J. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) 
Congenital malformations with psychopharmacologic 
agents. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 
16(5), 437-445. —Reviews evidence of the effects of 
various psychotropic drugs (phenothiazines, lithium, 
antidepressants, amphetamines, anxiolytics, hypnotics, 
disulfiram, alcohol, and LSD) on fetal and infant 
development. Findings suggest that there are very few 
occurrences of congenital defects in pregnant women 
taking any of these drugs (except thalidomide). Sugges- 
tions for safety measures in treating pregnant women 
with these drugs and for monitoring fetal development 
are presented. (62 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

7492. Andry, Diane К. & Luttges, Marvin W. (U 
Washington Medical School, Seattle) Drug-induced 
dissociation of evoked responses and performance in 
mice. Behavioral Biology, 1976(May), Vol 17(1), 17-29. 
—64 male mice (from a heterogenous strain) were 
implanted with surface cortical electrodes and tested on 
a visual active avoidance task after pretraining on an 
auditory active avoidance task. Experimental drug 
groups received pretrial injections of one drug on Day ! 
of testing and a different drug on Day 2. Control drug 
groups received the same drug on both testing days. 
Éach experimental and its associated control group 
received the same drug on Day 2 of testing. Four of the 
drugs (dextroamphetamine sulfate, chlorpromazine, pen- 
tobarbital sodium, and reserpine) were given ip, while 
the other 2 (levo-phenylephrine and yohimbine hydro- 
chloride) were given subcutaneously. Mice administered 
saline were also tested. Evoked responses (ERs) to the 
photic training stimuli, spontaneous EEG records, and 
performance scores were measured. Drug treatments had 
significantly different effects on ER amplitudes within 
and between testing days. These ER changes were not 
associated with performance ог arousal differences 
among the treatment groups. Results are interpreted in 
terms of ERs reflecting general excitability changes as à 
function of learning, rather than being specific determi- 
nants of behavior. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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c5 7493. Báttig, K.; Driscoll, P Schlatter, J. & Uster, Н. disrupting SA-indexed habituation, Findings confirm an 
J. (Inst für Verhaltenswissenschaft, Zürich, Switzerland) earlier Suggested dissociation between habituation to 
Effects of nicotine on the exploratory locomotion externally produced stimuli (е.р., startle stimuli) inde- 
patterns of female Roman high- and low-avoidance rats, Pendent of cholinergic activity, and habituation to self- 
pr Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol Produced stimulation (e.g., exploration, Spontaneous 
9. —In a study with 24 Roman high- and 24 alternation) dependent on cholinergic functioning. (7 

low-avoidance (RHA and RLA, respectively and ref) —Journal abstract, 
utilizing an automated, Dashiell-type hexagonal maze, it 7496. Buckholtz, Neil S, (Medical U of South 


(b) reversed direction more often, (c) entered radial post-trial pentylenetetrazol, strain, and age. Psychologi- 
(blind) alleys less often and (c) displayed shorter cal Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 319-326. — Male 


strains. The RHA rats Were more sensitive to nicotine mice. The effects of age on avoidance depended on both 
than were the RLA rats in all of these measurements, strain and sex. There was no effect of pentylenetetrazo] 
Which varied, depending upon alley length and Structural іп facilitating avoidance learning. A 2nd experiment 
complexity, among the maze configurations, (23 ref) examined shuttle-avoidance learning in C57BL/6J and 


Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Jun), 7497. Carrer, Hugo & Meyerson, Bengt J. (Biomedi- 
„© Vol 189(3), 748—758. — Compared the effects of several cum, Uppsala, Sweden) Effect of CNS depressants and 
drugs with those of A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) on Stimulants on latency for the appearance of copulatory 
responses evoked in frontal lobe polysensory areas, ipsi- response in the female rat, Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
and contralateral to the stimulus site ‘in primary & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 497-505, —Diethyl 
Somatosensory cortex, in Squirrel monkeys with postme- ether anesthesia, sodium hexobarbita] (20 mg/kg), 
Sencephalic or high spinal sections, THC augmented diphenylhydantoin (50 mg/kg), strychnine (1 mg/kg), 
both the early evoked response and the late evoked and picrotoxin (1-0.25 mg/kg) induced the сори 


ethanol, and diethyl ether depressed both early and late іп adrenalectomized Ss, adrenal secretion is likely to be 
Tesponses, while chlorpromazine and chloralose de- implicated in the lordosis-activating effect. Lordosis 


but greater than, those of THC. Strychnine had variable, | $ e : n 
and mostly small, effects on evoked responses. Galla- exceeded this period. Strychnine but not picrotoxin 
Mine, atropine, amphetamine, levarterenol, and methox- significantly shortened the latency to the onset of the 
amine were without effect. — Journal abstract. response. It is concludi 1 : i 
7495. Brown, Cathryn P. (Macquarie U, North Ryde, action of Progesterone or steroids with progesterone-like 
Australia) Two types of habituation in chicks: Differen- ability released from an endogenous source or given iv is 
tial dependence on cholinergic activity. Pharmacolo, ^ influenced by compounds which exert a depressant or 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Mar), Vol 4(3), 235-238. ушы effect on neuronal activity. (34 ref) —Journal 
—Tested the role of cholinergic activity in habituation in а stract. 
chickens, using spontaneous al en ica (SA) and reduc- 7498. Carter, Richard B. & Appel, James B. (U South 
tion in Tesponse suppression to an auditory startle Carolina) Blockade of the behavioral effects of 5-HTP 
Stimulus, in 2 experiments with a total of 160 by the decarboxylase inhibitor Ro 4-4602. Pharmacolo- 
White-Leghorn x Black-Orpington chicks. While cen- ду, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 
tral reduction of cholinergic activity via ip atropine 407-409. —20 male Sprague-Dawley Tats were trained to 
Sulfate administration reduced SA and by inference, Press a bar on an FR-32 schedule of water тап. 
habituation, habituation to the tone was unimpaired, ment. The behavioral effects of xe ^ 
Suppression decreasing with signal repetition even after a HTP; 50 mg/kg) were studied {озш реши 
higher dose of atropine than that found effective in with small (50 mg/kg) and large (400 mg/kg) doses 
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decarboxylase inhibitor Ro 4-4602. Both doses of the 
pretreatment agent blocked the disruptive effects of 5- 
HTP. This suggests that at least some of the effects of 5- 
HTP may be mediated peripherally. —Journal abstract. 

7499. Cherkin, Arthur; Eckardt, Michael J. & 
Gerbrandt, Lauren K. (VA Hosp Psychobiology Research 
Lab, Sepulveda, CA) Memory: Proline induces retro- 
grade amnesia in chicks. Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 

193(4249), 242-244. —In а study with 505 White 
Leghorn cockerels, the intracerebral injection of levo- 
proline, 1 min after 1-trial avoidance training, impaired 
memory 24 hrs later. Chicks injected with proline 1 or 4 
hrs after training and controls injected with levo-isoleu- 
cine at intervals after training, showed no impairment of 
memory 24 hrs after training. The retrograde impairment 
of long-term memory induced by proline occurred 
without the convulsions or electrographic events usually 
associated with retrograde amnesic treatments. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7500, Crawford, Helen J. (U California, Davis) The 
effects of marijuana on primary suggestibility. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3055-3056. 

7501. Davenport, John W.; Gonzalez, Louis M.; 
Hennies, Richard S. & Hagquist, William w. (U 
Wisconsin Regional Primate Research Ctr, Madison) 
Severity and timing of early thyroid deficiency as 
factors in the induction of learning disorders in rats. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 139-157. —In 
Exp I with 36 Holtzman female rats and their 277 
offspring, more extreme deficits in maze learning than 
heretofore shown appeared in the adult offspring of 
mothers exposed for 16 pre- and 16 postnatal days to 
thiouracil-treated mash diets in doses up to 0.3%; the 
same offspring also displayed deficits in single-alterna- 
tion pattern learning and a modified operant discrimina- 
tion task. Surprisingly small maze learning deficits, 
however, were found in the offspring of mothers which 
received thiouracil during the 16 postnatal days only, 
despite previous findings indicating that the postnatal 
half of the the total 32-day perinatal period was the more 
critical in determining later learning impairments. 
Reconciliation was provided by Exp 11, with 54 male 
offspring of 25 female Holtzman rats, in which the 
manipulation of a 0.2% thiouracil diet starting at birth or 
3, 6, 10, or 15 days before birth indicated a lower age 
boundary of the critical period for the induction of maze 
learning deficit by thyroid deficiency at approximately 
the fetal age at which thyroid tissue becomes functional— 

around the 18th day of gestation. —Journal abstract. 

7502. David, Fredegusto G. (Temple U) Effects of d- 
amphetamine and pre-session shocks on Sidman avoid- 
ance with a tone in rats. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3057. 

7503. Dawley, Harold H.; Ellithorpe, Dean B. & 
Tretola, Rocco. (VA Hosp, Psychology Service, New 
Orleans, LA) Aversive smoking: Carboxyhemoglobin 
levels before and after rapid smoking. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(1), 13-15. —Measured carboxyhemoglobin levels 
before and after a session of rapid smoking in 10 Ss 
(average аре, 22 yrs) in good physical condition. Analysis 
revealed an average increase of carboxyhemoglobin of 
3.08%. Oximetrically determined oxygen saturation 
decreased an average of 5.58%. The data suggest 
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significant decrease in arterial oxygen saturation follow- 
ing rapid smoking. The need for careful screening 
designed to rule out Ss prone to cardiovascular disease is 
reiterated, —Journal abstract. 

7504. Delgado, J. M.; Grau, C.; Delgado-Garcia, J. M. 
& Rodero, J. M. (National Ctr *Ramón y Cajal", 
Madrid, Spain) Effects of diazepam related to social 
hierarchy in rhesus monkeys. Neuropharmacology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 15(7), 409-414. —Investigated the effects 
of oral diazepam in doses of 0.1, 0.3, 1.0, 3.0, and 10.0 
mg/kg in 4 rhesus monkeys which were tested while 
alone and when paired with a dominant or submissive 
partner. Mobility was recorded by telemetry. Behavior 
was recorded every 5 sec for 8 15-min sessions. Results 
were as follows: Mobility was similar in single and 
paired Ss and in dominant and submissive Ss. Taking of 
pellets delivered automatically every 30 sec decreased 
significantly in the following order: alone, dominant, 
submissive. Some behavioral categories were modified 
significantly depending on the social situation. Diazep- 
am (0.1-0.3 mg/kg) did not produce changes in single or 
dominant Ss but had significant effects on submissive Ss, 
Diazepam (3.0-10.0 mg/kg) produced diminution of 
body mobility in the 3 situations, being more prominent 
in submissive Ss. Pellet intake also diminished. In 
dominant Ss, no changes appeared in locomotion, 
drinking, picking, or grooming. Diazepam (0.1 mg/kg) 
decreased aggressive acts by 50%. Administration of 
diazepam to the submissive S decreased aggressive 
behavior of the dominant S, perhaps reflecting the 
diminished challenge to its authority. It is concluded that 
submissive animals show an extreme sensitivity to 
diazepam and that individual hierarchy is an important 
element in the behavioral effects of diazepam. This 
experimental procedure should be useful for future 
testing of psychopharmacological agents, especially 
those which could improve the social adaptability of 
mental patients. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7505. Dugar, Sumer M. & Beatus, Robert F. (New 
York City Police Dept Crime Lab, NY) Forensic 
investigation and comparison of two abused hallucino- 
genic drugs: 2,5 dimethoxy-4-bromo-amphetamine and 
2,5 dimethoxy-4-methyl-amphetamine. Journal of Police 
Science & Administration, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 384-386. 
— Presents thin layer systems, gas chromatography 
columns, mass spectrometry data, and X-ray diffraction 
data which can be used to distinguish analytically 
between "street" samples of the 2 amphetamines. —R. J. 
Albers. 

7506. Federman, Edward J. & Yang, Raymond K. 
(NIMH, Laboratory of Developmental Psychology, 
Bethesda, MD) A critique of “Obstetrical Pain-Relieving 
Drugs as Predictors of Infant Behavior Variability." 
Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 294-296. —M. 
К. and D. В. Aleksandrowicz (1974) concluded that "the 
use of obstetrical drugs is related to a considerable 
degree to infantile behavior over the first month of life." 
Questions are raised about the adequacy of some of their 
procedures, and it is argued that these questions are 
serious enough to disturb the foundation for any 
conclusions. 

7507. Feldman, Jerome M. & Roche, Joan M. 
(Durham VA Hosp, NC) Effect of ether, chloroform and 
carbon dioxide on monoamine inactivation. Pharmacolo- 
gy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Арг), Vol 44 
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447-453. —To determine whether anesthetic agents alter inhibitor and blocked by a COMT inhibitor, it appears 
monoamine inactivation, tissue homogenates (liver, that O-methylation is essential in the site studied. 

kidney, and brain) from male Swiss-Webster albino mice 7510. Furukawa, T. et al. (Fukuoka U Medical School, 
and male albino rabbits were exposed to ether and Japan) Selective depleting effect of Syrosingopine on 


nin. Concentrations Of anesthetic agents that are Behavior, INAPO, Vol 4(4), 419-425, —Results ‘of a 
achieved in the plasma of man during general anesthesia study with male Wistar rats show that reserpine was the 
caused a 27% (ether) and 49% (chloroform) reduction іп most potent, rescinnamine the hext, and Syrosingopine 
mouse liver MAO; higher concentrations caused a 95% the weakest in the depleting effects on brain amines of 
inhibition in mouse Or rabbit liver MAO. Kinetic — rauwolfia alkaloids. After Syrosin opine, brain dopamine 


analysis with tryptamine as Substrate indicated that ether (DA) was decreased to а smaller degree and with a 


tive inhibition of serotonin Oxidation by mouse brain depletion of brain NE and S-HT without alteration in 


and kidney MAO. Ether or chloroform did not alter brain DA content 2-4 days after administration, Repeat- 
+ i ed administrations of syrosingopine, 2 mg/kg daily for 2 


7508. Freed, Earl X: enter, John A, & lase inhibitor. Under the condition of selective depletion 


Riley, Edward. (Rutgers 27 State U Ctr of Alcohol ОЁ brain amines induced by repeated administrations of 
Studies) Шиѕіғайоп of а Control problem іп : 

alcohol research designs. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1975-1976(Apr-Mar), Vol 7(1-12), 67-70. — Conducted 
3 experiments with male CD strain rats to seek data on 


я à А і by which hine produces anal esia. (39 
measures were taken over 5 baseline sessions with 17 Ss; pee мел» morphine produc E ( 


Subsequently, Ss were assipned to 3 groups on the basis 7514" Garattini, S. et al. (Inst di Ricerche Farmacolo- 
of degree of activity. The most- and least-active groups giche “Маго Negri," Milan, Italy) Effects of trazodone 
(Groups 1 and 3) received ethyl alcohol ip, Group: 2 on: serotonin in the brain and platelets of the rat, 
Haclved saline ip, Groups 1 and 2 were Siven Ровиес УВ рр Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 13-16 
tion activity tests, and | wk later, all groups were given —  Trazodone, a novel antidepressant with a structure 
Saline injections and tested for activity. Results indicate different from the tricyclic compounds, was injected ip 
that Groups I and 3 showed a marked decline in activity into female Charles River rats. In vitro study showed 
when given saline, compared to Group 2 which received that trazodone inhibited the release of brain 5-h droxy- 
saline consistently. However, 2 replications with 22 and tryptamine (5-HT) induced by fenfluramine and 4 
24 Ss, Tespectively, failed to repeat the findings of Exp I. the uptake of 5-HT by rat platelets, Two known 
Possible reasons for the contradictory results and issues metabolites of trazodone, oxatriazolepyridin propionic 
of control problems in alcohol research are discussed, acid and trazodone-N-oxide, did not share the properties 
including the relationship of the control response to the of trazodone. A su ested but unproven metabolite of 
predrug response and the stability of both. — B. McLean. trazodone, metach orophenyl iperazine, was more 
7509. Furgeson, Michael D.; Dill, Russell Е, & Dorris, active than trazodone as an inhi itor of 5-HT uptake. It 
Roy L. (Baylor U Coll of Dentistry) Importance of O- is concluded that trazodone and its derivatives are 
methylation in dopamine-induced motor and behavioral devoid of activity as releasers of 5-HT from rat platelets. 
phenomena. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 105(1), 163-167. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
—Used an MAO inhibitor (pheniprazine) and a cate- 7512. Griffiths, Roland К.; Bigelow, George Е. & 
chol-O-methylated (COMT) inhibitor (tropolone) or a Liebson, Ira. (Johns Hopkins U Medical School) Human 
combination of these to determine the components of sedative self-administration: Effects of interingestion 
dyskinetic activity that can be attributed to dopamine interval and dose. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimen- 
d be attributed to 3- tal Therapeutics, 1976(Jun), Vol 197(3), 488-494, —Ina 
methoxytyramine (3-MT), a DA metabolite, Data from residential hospital ward setting, either sodium pentobar- 
male Sprague-Dawley rats given intrastriatal injections bital, diazepam, or ethanol was made available for oral 
Suggest that a substantial portion of the dyskinetic ingestion to 7 male 20-45 yr old male volunteers with 
о DA can be better documented histories of drug abuse. During specified 
attributed to 3-MT; however, since no circling and Only portions of the day, tokens could be earned by fing i 
Some components of stereotypy were produced by exercise bicycle and exchanged for doses m a e 
injections of 3-MT, DA cannot be ruled out as a factor in ExpI with 4 of the Ss, increases in the require CER 
the production of stereotypic behavior. Since the motor interingestion interval from 0 to 30 min eatin, 
e presence of an MAO decreases in the number of ingestions o! 


ол? 
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ntobarbital and diazepam. In Exp II with 6 Ss, 
increases in the dose/ingestion (30-90 mg of sodium 
pentobarbital, 2-10 mg of diazepam, or 1.86-11.14 g of 
ethanol) produced increases in the number of ingestions. 
In both experiments, the effects of the manipulated 
variable were similar for all of the drugs. Data demon- 
strate the feasibility of human self-administration re- 
search with sedative drugs, and indicate that both dose 

and minimum interingestion interval bear a systematic 
controlling relationship to the occurrence of drug self- 
administration behavior. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7513. Hasegawa, Kazuo. (Sankyo Central Research 
Lab, Medical Lab for Pharmacology, Tokyo, Japan) 
Changes in the self-stimulation behavior by intraventri- 
cular injection of epinephrine, norepinephrine, isopro- 
terenol and dopamine. Japanese Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1975(Oct), Vol 25(5), 616-619. —Lateral hypothalam- 
ic self-stimulation in male rats was facilitated by 
intraventricular injection of epinephrine and of norepi- 
nephrine, but not by dopamine or isoproterenol. Find- 
ings suggest that the adrenergic or noradrenergic system 
in the brain may play a more important role in the 
positive reinforcement of such behavior than does the 
dopaminergic system, and that the action of epinephrine 
or norepinephrine may be facilitated through a- rather 
than receptors. (18 ref) 

7514. Henningfield, Jack E. & Meisch, Richard A. (U 
Minnesota) Ethanol as a positive reinforcer via the oral 
route for rhesus monkeys: Maintenance of fixed-ratio 
responding. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(Apr) Vol 4(4) 473-475. —Two male rhesus 
monkeys were required to emit 1—16 responses (FR 1, 2, 
4, 8, and 16) per 0.5 ml delivery of either 8% (w/v) 
ethanol or water. Ethanol had been established as an 
effective reinforcer via the oral route in an earlier 
experiment by R. A. Meisch et al. At FR-16, responding 
maintained by ethanol clearly exceeded responding 
maintained by water for both Ss. The volume of ethanol 
intake/session remained nearly constant from FR 1 to 
FR 16; however, the volume consumed in each session 
decreased when FR-16 was required. —Journal abstract. 

7515. Horita, A. & Carino, M. A. (U Washington 

Medical School, Seattle) Thyrotropin-releasing hormone 
(TRH)-induced hyperthermia and behavioral excitation 
in rabbits. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, 
Vol 1(4), 403-414. — The intraventricular administration 
(1-200ug) of thyrotropin-releasing hormone (TRH) to 
conscious male New Zealand rabbits produced a dose- 
related increase in body temperature, a compulsive 
scratching syndrome, and behavioral excitation. These 
effects were not antagonized by most adrenergic or 
serotonergic blockers, amine depletors, or depressants. 
Given to Ss pretreated with anesthetic doses of barbitu- 
rates or high doses of other sedatives or neuroleptics, 
TRH exerted an analeptic effect. The duration of 
pentobarbital anesthesia was markedly shortened. Of all 
the depressants tested, only morphine (4 mg/kg, iv) was 
resistant to the analeptic effect of TRH, although the 
morphine-induced hypothermia was reversed. Data 
indicate that these effects do not directly involve 
catecholoamine pathways. —Journal abstract. 

7516. Houser, Vincent P. & Van Hart, Dale A. (VA 
Hosp, Psychotropic Drug Lab, Perry Point, MD) Effects 
of withdrawal from chronic amphetamine administra- 
tion on activity levels of albino rats. Psychological 
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Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 307-310. —18 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats were administered either 
saline or various doses of dextroamphetamine in activity 
wheel cages over a 13-wk period. Food consumption was 
decreased under the 2.0, 4.0, and 8.0 mg/kg dosages, 
while water consumption was reduced only under the 
highest dose. Motor activity was elevated under 1.0 
mg/kg and was depressed under 8.0 mg/kg, while no 
reliable effects were noted under the middle range of 
doses. Withdrawal from 1.0 and 2.0 mg/kg of ampheta- 
mine led to significant elevations in baseline activity, 
which could not be readily explained in terms of a simple 
conditioning process. It is suggested that amphetamine 
may produce long lasting changes in the CNs which are 
reflected in elevated activity when the drug is withdrawn. 
—Journal abstract. 

7517. Hughes, J. A.; Rosenthal, E. & Sparber, S. B. (U 
Minnesota) Time dependent effects produced in chicks 
after prenatal injection of methylmercury. Pharmacolo- 
gy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 
507-513. —In Exp I methylmercury dicyandiamide 
(MMD) (0.05-10 mg/kg egg) injected into the yolk sac of 
fertilized White Leghorn chicken eggs prior to incuba- 
tion produced a dose-related decrease in the percentage 
of chicks hatched (90-57% of control). With dosage fixed 
at 0.5 or 5.0 mg/kg egg and injections made on Days 0, 
7, or 14 of incubation, hatches were 90, 68, and 75%, 
respectively, for the low dose and 63, 13, and 18% for the 
high dose. In Exp II, in contrast to results obtained from 
Ss hatched from eggs injected on Day 0 of incubation, Ss 
hatched from eggs injected with 0.5 or 5.0 mg MMD/kg 
on Day 7 or 14 were not different from controls in a 
detour learning situation. Administration of 14-C me- 
thylmercury revealed maximal brain radiolabel in 
embryos injected on Day 0 to be 10% that seen with eggs 
injected on Day 7 but twice that seen with eggs injected 
on Day 14. It is concluded tentatively that a period of 
maximal sensitivity to the behavior effects exists prior to 
Day 7 and that the mechanism of embryolethality is 
different from that producing the functional deficits. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7518. Hughes, John A. & Annau, Zoltan. (U Minneso- 
ta) Postnatal behavioral effects in mice after prenatal 
exposure to methylmercury. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 385-391. —Injected 
CFW mice with methylmercury hydroxide (1, 2, 3, 5, or 
10 mg/kg as mercury) on Day 8 of gestation. Ss treated 
with 3, 5, or 10 mg/kg averaged !4 fewer pups than 
controls. Pups from these treated animals weighed less 
than controls, and the weight differences persisted 
through weaning but were no longer significant at 56 
days of age. Ss exposed to methylmercury in utero 
showed significant differences from controls in their 
behavior in a 2-way active avoidance shuttlebox and in a 
punishment situation, but not when tested in an open 
field, a water escape runway, or a conditioned suppres- 
sion paradigm. Neither the mothers nor progeny of the 
mice exposed prenatally to methylmercury showed 
behavioral deficits. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7519. Iwamoto, Edgar T.; Loh, Horace H. & Way, E. 
Leong. (U California Medical School, San Francisco) 

Circling behavior after narcotic drugs and during 
naloxone-precipitated abstinence in rats with unilateral 
nigral lesions. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1976(Jun), Vol 197(3), 503-516. —Unilater- 
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al lesions of the substantia nigra zona compacta (SNC) 
in male Sprague-Dawley Tats were produced by electro- 
lytic coagulation or by an injection of 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine. About 2-5 wks later, after being preselected for 
amphetamine-induced 
were administered narcotic agonists or antagonists, 
Morphine, nalorphine, or 
pentazocine 


after administration of dextroamphetamine; levodopa, 
highly morphine- 
contralateral (C) circling behavior was 
Observed 1-2 min after a naloxone challenge, and 
with the initial appearance and duration of 


naloxone-precipitated withdrawal in morphine-depend- 
ent Ss was accompanied by a 20% elevation of neostriatal 


may enhance central dopaminergic activities, and nalox- 
one-precipitated withdrawal may involve a diminution in 
central dopaminergic activities of the nigro-striatal 
pathway. (64 ref) — Journal abstract. 

7520. Johanson, Chris E.; Kandel, David А, & Bonese, 
Kathryn. (U Chicago, Pritzker Medical School) The 
effects of perphenazine on self-administration behavior. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 
4(4), 427-433. —In Exp I, 6 rhesus monkeys prepared 
with iv catheters responded on an FR-10 schedule for 


the maximal increase in cocaine self-administration was 
directly related to the dose of cocaine maintaining 
responding. Pretreating Ss maintained on 0.5 mg/kg of 
pentobarbital had no effect at doses which increased 
Cocaine self-administration but decreased rate of pento- 
barbital self-administration at higher doses. These results 
indicate that perphenazine is capable of antagonizing 
some of the effects of cocaine. (21 ref) —Journal abstract, 

7521. Kanner, Marilyn; Finnegan, Kevin & Meltzer, 
Herbert Y. (U Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine) 
Dopaminergic effects of phencyclidine in rats with 
nigrostriatal lesions. Psychopharmacology , Communica- 
tions, 1975, Vol 1(4), 393-401. —Phencyclidine (2.5-15 
mg/kg, ip) produced a dose-dependent ipsilateral rota- 
tion in male Sprague-Dawley rats with unilateral 
Substantia nigra lesions. Findings suggest that phencycli- 
dine may be acting by increasing the availability of 
dopamine on the intact side of a unilaterally-lesioned 
Substantia nigra rat and that the Tesponse can be 
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modulated by alterations in the cholinergic system. (25 


tion of chlorpromazine levels in rat brain and serum 
31 hopharmacology Com- 
- —Administered 2 


temperature returned to normal when CPZ concentra- 
tions were lower than 1 ug/kg, results do not indicate any 


in male castrates, 
dihydrotestosterone pellets, castrated males ceased to 
clasp. No male 


reliably produced male sex behavior in the form of 
clasping. The clasping of testosterone-implanted female 
and male castrates 
duration. The behavioral effectiveness of testosterone in 
both sexes and the ineffectiveness of estradiol in eliciting 
clasping was paralleled by autoradiographic localization 
Of sex steroids in 
testosterone-concentrating cells was the same for males 
and females, but different from the distribution of 
estradiol-concentrating cells. (2% p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7524. Kovacic, Beverly & Domino, Edward Е, (Lafay- 
ette Clinic, Dept of Pharmacology, Detroit, MI) Toler- 
ance and limited cross-tolerance to the effects of N,N- 
dimethyltryptamine (DMT) and lysergic acid diethylam- 
ide-25 (LSD) on food-rewarded bar pressing in the rat. 
Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 
1976(Jun), Vol 197(3), 495-502. — Adult male Holtzman 
rats trained to barpress for milk reward on a 4-response 
FR schedule were given ip injections of 3.2 or 10 mg/kg 
of N,N-dimethyltryptamine (DMT) every 2 hrs for 21 
days. Every 24 hrs Ss were placed in operant chambers 
for 30 min before a scheduled injection and were left in 
the chambers for 30-80 min after injection. During the 
Ist wk of chronic treatment, daily barpressing worsened 
progressively until the 6th day of the series, at which time 
Ss in the 10 mg/kg group did not barpress at all. As the 
chronic injections continued, rates of barpressing gradu- 
ally increased until responding was not disrupted at all 
by DMT. Ss in the 3.2 mg/kg group showed cross- 
tolerance to LSD (0.1 mg/kg). Another group of Ss was 
made partially tolerant to the disruptive effects of LSD 
(0.1 mg/kg, ip) on barpressing with a series of injections 
given l/day for 21 days and then 3 times/day for the 
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next 4 days. Cross-tolerance was not demonstrated to a 
challenge injection of 10 mg/kg of DMT. When LSD 
injections were continued for another 3-5 days until the 
Ss were completely tolerant to LSD, they displayed 
cross-tolerance to 302 mg/kg of DMT. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7525. Kuribara, Hisashi; Okuizumi, Kiyoko & 
Tadakoro, Sakutaro. (Gumma U Medical School, Behav- 
ior Research Inst, Maebashi, Japan) Analytical study of 
acquisition on free-operant avoidance response for 
evaluation of psychotropic drugs in rats. Japanese 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1975(Oct), Vol 25(5), 541—548. 
— Performed systematic research on the acquisition of 
free-operant (Sidman-type) avoidance response in 35 
Wistar strain male rats. When the training session was 

fixed at 2 hrs once daily, shock-shock (S-S) interval at 5 
sec, and response-shock (R-S) interval at 20, 30, and 60 
sec, the acquisition speed of the response was almost 
constant, independent of the R-S interval. When the S-S 
and R-S intervals were constantly 5 and 30 sec, 
respectively, and the length of 1 session was 1, 2, or 4 hrs, 
the behavioral baseline was established after about 6 
sessions independently of the length of the session. Thus 
the cumulative time for the acquisition was shortest 
when 1 session was | hr long, and longest when it was 4 
hrs long. There was a linear relation with negative 
inclination between the logarithm of mean numbers of 
shock delivered per session and the number of sessions. 
It is concluded that, in rapid and exact training of 
animals for the evaluation of drug effects, 1 session of an 
hour per day is adequate. In the evaluation of dru; 
effects on the pepe process, observation of the shift 
in logarithmic value of shocks delivered is recommended. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7526. Malin, David H.; Radcliffe, Glen J. & Osterman, 
Debra M. (U Houston) Stimulus specific effect of 
scotophobin on mouse plasma corticoids. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 481—483. 
—Scotophobin is a peptide previously extracted from 
brains of rodents shocked in the dark compartment of a 
white-dark apparatus and has been identified as the 
behaviorally active dark avoidance-inducing factor. This 
study attempted to ascertain whether a stable synthetic 
analog of scotophobin induced no adrenocortical stress 
reaction, a generalized, unconditioned stress reaction, or 
a stress reaction selectively triggered by the dark 
compartment of the apparatus. 28 male mice were 
injected ip with the synthetic substance and 28 with 
placebo. À day later half of each group was placed in the 
dark compartment and the other half in the light 
compartment. 15 min afterward, Ss were bled, and serum 
samples were obtained. Plasma corticoid levels were 
determined by radioassay. Only Ss injected with scoto- 
phobin analog and exposed to the dark box had elevated 
levels. The Drug X Environment interaction effect was 
highly significant. —Journal abstract. 

7527. Martin, William R. et al. (NIDA Addiction 
Research Ctr, Lexington, KY) Morphine physical de- 
pendence in the dog. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1974(Jun) Vol 189(3), 
759-771. —Describes a procedure for making chronic 
spinal dogs physically dependent on morphine for many 
months. The dependent spinal dog was then used to 
assay the relative potencies of antagonists in precipitat- 
ing abstinence. Good agreement was obtained between 
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comparable data in man and estimates of antagonistic 
potencies obtained using the guinea-pig ileum. Morphine 
suppressed the withdrawal abstinence syndrome in a 
dose-related manner. Haloperidol suppressed some signs 
of abstinence but not others. Propranolol neither 
suppressed nor precipitated abstinence. The primary 
abstinence syndrome, characterized by increased pulse 
rate, pupillary diameter, respiratory rate, and responsivi- 
ty to nociceptive stimuli, became maximal on the 2nd 
day of withdrawal abstinence and persisted for about | 
wk. A protracted syndrome then emerged characterized 
by a decrease in body temperature, slowing of pulse and 
respiratory rate, shortening of the latency of the skin 
twitch reflex, decreased responsivity of the flexor to a 
low level of noxious stimuli, and increased responsivity 
to medium and high strengths of stimuli. The relation- 
ship between these findings and exacerbation of the 
psychopathic personality as a consequence of narcotic 
addiction is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7528. McCarty, Richard C. & Whitesides, George H. 
(Johns Hopkins U, School of Hygiene & Public Health) 
Effects of D- and L-amphetamine on the predatory 
behavior of southern grasshopper mice, Onychomys 
torridus. Aggressive Behavior, 1976, Vol 2(2), 99-105. 
—Tested adult male and female southern grasshopper 
mice for predatory aggression toward cricket prey 1 hr 
after single injections of dextro-(1 or 10 mg/kg) or 
levoamphetamine (1 or 10 mg/kg). At the lower dose, 
dextroamphetamine decreased feeding behaviors, while 
levoamphetamine altered attack-related behaviors. At 
the higher dose, both stereoisomers appeared to be 
Savion in significantly decreasing 5 measures of 
predatory aggression. Results suggest that brain dopa- 
mine and norepinephrine play important roles in the 
regulation of predatory aggression of southern grasshop- 
per mice. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7529. O'Callaghan, James P. & Holtzman, Stephen С. 
(Emory U) Prenatal administration of morphine to the 
rat: Tolerance to the analgesic effect of morphine in the 
offspring. Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics, 1976(Jun), Vol 197(3), 533-544. —Assessed 
the analgesic activity of morphine by the hot-plate 
technique in the offspring of female CFE rats that had 
received morphine twice daily on Days 5-12 of pregnan- 
cy. It is concluded that the administration of moderate 
doses of morphine to gestating rats can induce a long- 
lasting tolerance to the analgesic effect of morphine in 
the offspring. (35 ref) 

7530. Parker, Lorne F. & Radow, Barbara L. (U 
Washington Physiology-Psychology Group, Seattle) Ef- 
fects of parachlorophenylalanine on ethanol self-selec- 
tion in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 4(5), 535-540. —Investigated, in 2 
experiments with male Wistar rats, the efficacy of para- 
chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) in producing conditioned 
taste aversions and unconditioned avoidance of ethanol. 
In Exp I it was found that administering PCPA ip to 14 
Ss having free access to a saccharine solution and water 
produced robust aversions to saccharin that extinguished 
within 6 days after termination of the PCPA treatments, 
thereby indicating that PCPA can produce conditioned 
aversions to substances consumed during its administra- 
tion. In Exp II ip injections of PCPA and/or ethanol 
given to 28 Ss not having access to ethanol produced no 
change in their subsequent ethanol preferences. Results 
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Support the contention of 
Mie effects of PCPA 
el 


al9HT-P were unreceptive. Four 
male Wistar 


in rats of either sex su ports the view 
that this steroid does not undergo central aromatization. 
—Journal abstract, 

7532. Perry, David C. 
dation, Palo Alto, CA) PCP revisited. PharmChem 
Newsletter, 1975(Nov), Vol 4(9), 1-7. — Traces the 
history of the use of phencyclidine (PCP), 
increase in 
PCP intoxication, results of clinical studies of PCP users, 
The psycho- 
logical and physiological effects of the drug are detailed, 


K. H. & Brenner, 
R. M. (Oregon Regional Primate Research Ctr, Beaver- 


20 Sprague-Dawley tats provided data on the 3-dimen- 
sional arrangement of the papillae on the surface of the 


Castration, and during regeneration after treatment with 
testosterone and dihydrotestosterone. Other data show 
that 19-hydroxytestosterone did not stimulate regenera- 
tion and indicate that the spines have a role in the 
normal reproductive process. (29 ref) 

7534. Póschlová, N.; Mašek, K. & Kršiak, M. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst of Pharmacol- 
ову, Prague) Facilitated intermale aggression in the 
mouse after 6-hydroxydopamine administration. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1976(Jul), Vol 15(7), 403-407. — Studied 
the effect of 5 and 50 ug of 6-hydroxydopamine (OHDA) 
On brain catecholamines and behavior of sing housed 
male albino mice on paired interactions with group- 
housed partners. OHDA produced a significant and 
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dose-dependent depletion of noradrenaline and dopa- 
mine in the brain. No Significant behavioral changes 
were found after 5 Hg. Th 


7536. Santacana, M. P.; Sanchez, E. & Muiioz, M, C. 
(Ctr de Investigaciones Biológicas, Dept de Biofisica, 
Madrid, Spain) Effects of the administration of two 
doses of sulpiride on the behaviour of the rat. 
Меиғорћағтасоіо, , 1976(Јш), Vol 1507), 415-420. 
—Studied the effect of ip administration of 40 and 80 
mg/kg of sulpiride on the behavior of 40 male Wistar 
rats. At 40 mg/kg sulpiride acted as an RD agent, 
since it slightly increased the exploration of the internal 
areas of the open field, significantly decreased defeca- 
tions in this test, facilitated the approach to the goal box 
in a conflictive situation, and had no relevant effects on 
the acquisition and extinction of an active avoidance 
Iesponse. At 80 mg/kg, a decrease in exploratory 
behavior in the open field (without an increment in 
defecations), an impairment in acquisition and irregular 
performance of the active avoidance response in the 
shuttle box, and a decrease of intertrial responses 
occurred. A recovery in the active avoidance response 
was observed when longer delays for response were 
allowed. The effects at that dose are different from those 
of neuroleptics and may be interpreted as due to a 
general depression on behavior, (33 ref) —Journal 
abstract. У 

7537. Schreiber, Henry iM de Er be 
Carlson, Richard H. (Texas Tec 
locomotion in conditioning methylphenidate-induced 
locomotor activity. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 393-395. —Attempted to 
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determine whether overt performance of the entire 
response (actual running) is necessary for the condition- 
ing of methylphenidate-induced locomotor activity 
(wheel-running) in guinea pigs. Four guinea pigs were 
given daily injections of 2.5 mg/kg methylphenidate and 
were allowed to run in activity wheels; 4 other guinea 
pigs were given methylphenidate and were placed in 
locked activity wheels; a 3rd group of 4 guinea pigs were 
administered saline and allowed to locomote; a 4th 
group of 4 guinea pigs received saline injections and were 
laced in locked activity wheels. After 12 days of 
injection, all Ss were mes saline injections on the 9 
subsequent days and allowed to run freely in the wheel. 
The 2 groups which had received methylphenidate 
showed more locomotor activity than the saline-injected 
Ss, but were not distinguishable from each other on the 
basis of prior Bppertaoy to engage in locomotor 
activity. Results indicate that (a) increased methylpheni- 
date-induced locomotor activity may be conditioned 
with repeated administration of the drug, and (b) actual 
running is not essential for the conditioning of drug- 
induced wheel-running. —Journal abstract. 
7538. Shaw, S. G. & Rolls, E. T. (U Oxford, England) 
Is the release of noradrenaline necessary for self- 
stimulation of the brain? Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 375-379. —Conducted 3 
experiments with 44 male Sprague-Dawley rats to test 
the hypothesis that a quantity of noradrenaline (NA) 
released contingently on every response made to obtain 
brain stimulation mediates the reward produced by the 
stimulation. The synthesis of Na was inhibited by 
disulfiram, and when lateral hypothalamic self-stimula- 
tion in the rat had ceased, a-adrenergic stimulants were 
injected intraventricularly (ic) or ip. The directly acting 
receptor stimulants oxymetazoline (0.9-250 ug ic), napha- 
zoline (20-250 ug ic), and clonidine (0.75-3 ug ic, 0.037-3 
mg/kg ip) did not restore self-stimulation, but the 
indirectly acting stimulants amphetamine (2 mg/kg ip), 
methylphenidate (3 mg/kg ip) and phenylephrine (15 ug 
ic) did. Exps II and III, in which either the functional 
pool was depleted with disulfiram and amphetamine, or 
the reserve NA pool was depleted with reserpine, the 
action of phenylephrine in restoring self-stimulation was 
indirect, p by mobilizing a reserve pool of NA. 
Because only indirectly acting noradrenergic stimulants 
which facilitate the release of NA restored self-stimula- 
tion, it is concluded that NA must be released contingent 
on every response for self-stimulation to occur. Whether 
this released NA mediates the reward or has some other 
function associated with barpressing behavior remains to 
be shown. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7539. Siegel, R. K.; Johnson, C. A.; Brewster, J. M. & 
Jarvik, M. E. (U California, Los Angeles) Cocaine self- 
administration in monkeys by chewing and smoking. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 
4(4), 461-467. —Two rhesus monkeys self-administered 
cocaine hydrochloride (20 mg/kg/day) in а gum-base 
vehicle on an FR-10 schedule with performance charac- 
terized by frequent pauses and increased intertrial 
interval responding. Three other monkeys self-adminis- 
tered cocaine base in lettuce cigarette vehicles showed 
smoking performances marked by shortened puff dura- 
tions. Urinary benzoyl ecgonine levels correlated with 
amount of cocaine chewed or smoked. Ss did not prefer 
cocaine gum in choice tests with plain or procaine gum, 
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but did significantly prefer cocaine cigarettes to plain 
cigarettes. Results emphasize the importance of route of 
administration in determining reinforcement efficacy of 
human coca use and suggest animal models for their 
further experimental analysis. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7540. Speiser, Zipora & Weinstock, Marta. (Tel Aviv 
U, Sackler Medical School, Israel) Reduction by propra- 
nolol of raised urinary output of MHPG in hyperactive 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), 
Vol 4(5), 531-534. —Prolonged isolation of male Wistar 
albino rats resulted in hyperactivity in the open field and 
a significant increase in 24-hr urinary excretion of 
MHPG Олутун урус Explorato- 
ry activity of group-housed Ss in open field was not 
associated with raised MHPG excretion, compared with 
that of Ss remaining in home cages. Exposure of group- 
housed Ss to 4°C for 2 hrs also increased urinary 
excretion of MHPG. Pretreatment of isolated Ss with 
рр dextropropranolol, ог practolol abolished 

yperactivity of isolated Ss and reduced MHPG output 
in these Ss and in Ss exposed to cold. Propranolol did not 
reduce activity of group-housed Ss in open field or their 
urinary excretion. of MHPG. It is suggested that 
propranolol may have a selective inhibitory effect on 
stress-induced increases in noradrenaline turnover. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

7541. Spiliotis, Peter H. (Louisiana State U & 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) The effect of thyroxine 
and thiourea on territorial behavior in cichlid fish. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1030. 

7542. Strange, A. W.; Schneider, C. W. & Goldbort, R. 
(Indiana U, PA) Selection of C; alcohols by high and 
low ethanol selecting mouse strains and the effects on 
open field activity. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 527-530. —Male mice of the 
high-ethanol selecting C57BL/6J strain consumed signif- 
icantly larger amounts of 10% solution of 1,2-propane- 
diol and l-propanol than the low-ethanol selecting 
DBA/2J strain. Both strains uniformly avoid a 1095 
solution of 1,3-propanediol and 2-propanol. Open-field 
activity was tested 30 min after an ip injection of 3 
different equimolar doses of each alcohol. An increase in 
activity was produced in the DBA/2J strain by high 
(0.003 ml/mg) and middle (0.0015 ml/mg) doses of 1,2- 
propanediol and by a low dose (0.0005 ml/mg) of 2- 
propanol. The C57BL/6J strain were unaffected by these 
doses. High doses of 2-propanol produced sleep in both 
Strains with the DBA/2J strain sleeping significantly 
longer, and 1,3-propanediol produced depression in both 
strains. Death resulted in all Ss following injections at 
the high (0.002 mg/gm) and medium (0.001 ml/gm) 
doses of I-propanol while the low dose (0.0005 ml/gm) 
produced slight depression. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7543. Taylor, Stuart P. et al. (Kent State U) The 
effects of alcohol and delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol on 
human physical aggression. А ggressive Behavior, 1976, 
Vol 2(2), 153-161. —40 paid male undergraduates were 
provoked following their ingestion of high or low doses 
of alcohol, delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), or 
placebo. The aggressive behavior of 10 controls was also 
assessed. The expression of physical aggression was 
related to the quantity of alcohol ingested. The high dose 
of alcohol instigated more intense aggression than the 
low dose. The high dose of THC, on the other hand, did 
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not increase aggressive behavior but tended to produce a 
weak suppression effect, —Journal abstract. 

7544. Tucker, A. R.; Gibbs, M. E. & Stanes, M. D. (La 
Trobe U, Bundoora, Australia) Cycloheximide and 
passive avoidance memory in mice: Time-response, 
dose-response and short-term memory. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 441—446. 


An experiment designed to test this possibility showed 
that Ss injected with 0.1 ml of 1% lignocaine gave high 
avoidance at 6 hrs but Ss receiving only a needle 
puncture of the skin gave performances similar to those 
receiving saline injections. Findings cast doubt on the 
usefulness of the Passive avoidance task in the assess- 
ment of drug action on short-term memory. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7545. Ursin, Reidun. (U Bergen, Inst of Physiology, 
Norway) The effects of 5-hydroxytryptophan and L- 
tryptophan on wakefulness and sleep patterns in the 
cat. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 106(1), 105-115. —Stud- 
ied sleep in 13 cats for 24 hrs after ip injections of 5- 
hydroxytryptophan (5-НТР, 40 mg/kg) or levotrypto- 
phan (200 and 300 mg/kg) in 2 separate experiments. 
Total sleep, total slow wave Sleep, or deep slow wave 
sleep was not changed in any experiment. There was an 
increase of the awake, drowsy pattern over the whole 
Tecording period after both 5-HTP and tryptophan 
injections. An accentuated drowsy pattern, with high 
voltage 4 c/sec Synchronous waves, but with no slee, 
spindles, was seen during the Ist hrs after 5-HTP 
injection. REM sleep was completely absent during the 
Ist 6 hrs after 5-HTP and significantly reduced during 
the Ist 3 hrs after tryptophan. The similarity of the 
effects of 5-HTP and tryptophan suggests that they both 
act as serotonin precursors. It is also Suggested that the 
Serotonin precursors have a general deactivating effect 
on the waking state, and that they do not necessarily 
Subserve a specific sleep-inducing or sleep-maintaining 
function, (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7546. Vincent, John H. & Lenzer, Irmingard I. (St 
Mary's U, Halifax, Canada) Effects of 2,5-dimethoxy-4- 
methylamphetamine (DOM, STP) on successive sensory 
discrimination behavior maintained by electrical stimu- 
lation of the brain reinforcement in the rat. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1083-1092. 
—Observed the effects of DOM on behavior reinforced 
by electrical stimulation of the brain in 5 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats. Ss were trained on а successive 
discrimination task: the discriminative stimulus (S2) 
interval lasted as long as it took the S to make ] 
leverpress; the $10 interval was variable, with a mean 
duration of 60 sec. Following ip DOM administration, 
response latencies to the S? were longer during the Ist 75 
min, and Sip responding was augmented over the 2-hr 
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Session. Gross behavioral effects Such as hypokinesia and 
ataxia were observed for a large part of the session. 
While Increased response latencies may be attributed to 


h 

select a breakdown of discrimination itself. Severe 
behavioral depression was not Observed, suggesting that 
electrical stimulation of the brain may have counteracted 
the depressive effect 
abstract. 

7547. Vitulli, William F. (U South Alabama) Mercury 
effects from chronic and acute doses on fixed-interval 
operant behavior of female Squirrel monkeys. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 3-9. —Two 
adult female squirrel monkeys were trained on an FI-10 
min schedule of food reinforcement until steady states 
were recorded. Chronic, sublethal ip doses of dimethyl- 
mercury (0.004 mg/kg) were then administered prior to 
each experimental session. Physiologically normal saline 
was administered during control sessions, Following the 
chronic series, 1 acute dose of mercury was administered 
to each S (16.16 mg/kg). As transitions between the 
chronic doses and the acute dose occurred, proportionate 
rate changes typical of the effects of VI scheduling were 
Observed, even though the schedule contin; encies re- 
mained constant. Results are explained as a function of 
Sensory-motor disruptions due to the entrance of organic 
mercury into the brain and spinal cord. —Journal 
abstract. 

7548. Wallenstein, Martin C. & Rosner, Burton S. 
(Columbia U Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) Correlation 
of behavioral and bioelectrical alterations caused by 
nitrous oxide. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
16(5), 551—556. — Behavioral effects of nitrous oxide in 
various species led the investigators to use this gas as a 
tool to investigate correlations between changes in 
bioelectric activity of the brain and behavioral altera- 
tions. Using 21 Fisher strain Tats, recordings were made 
from the cortical surface and hippocampus while Ss 
inhaled air or nitrous oxide, before and after having 
learned a temporal discrimination task. Subanesthetic 
concentrations of nitrous oxide decreased exploratory 
behavior and reaction to stimuli. Very large amplitude 
irregular activity (designated vLIA) prevailed in those Ss 
which seemed most affected. Another form of large 
amplitude irregular activity (LIA) was recorded from 
motionless but alert Ss. LIA was ‘smaller than vLIA. 
Rhythmic slow wave activity (RSA) of 7-11 Hz was 
unaffected by nitrous oxide. There was a se arate RSA 
of 5-7 Hz which was affected by nitrous oxide. Results 
Suggest that alterations in the EEG correlate with 
changes in the state of the rat. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7549. Werboff, Jack; Ross, Sherman & Hayhurst, 
Viola F. (U Connecticut Health Ctr, Storrs) Food 
dominance in dogs: Effects of chlorpromazine and d- 
amphetamine. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1287-1291. Studied the effects of chlorpro- 
mazine and dextroamphetamine on food dominance in 
18 purebred male dogs over 10-wks. Dominance was 
determined by time spent at a common food dish. Trials 
were conducted each week with no drugs to determine 
the dominance relationships, followed by each dominant 
and submissive member receiving either saline, ampheta- 
mine, or chlorpromazine. New pairings were created on 
the following week with a total of 72 pairings and 144 
drug treatments. Dominance (dominant or submissive) 
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was a function of рош pairings. Amphetamine 
altered dominance re ationships only when administered 
to the dominant animal. Chlorpromazine altered the 
dominance relationship only when administered to the 
submissive animal. —Journal abstract. 

7550. Wetzel, W.; Ott, T. & Matthies, H. (Medizin- 
ische Akademie Magdeburg Inst für Pharmakologie und 
Toxikologie, E Germany) ls actinomycin D suitable for 
the investigation of memory processes? Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 515-519. 
—The influence of dactinomycin (actinomycin D, 
AMD) applied intrahippocampally at doses of 1-6 
ug/animal, on the acquisition and retention of a shock- 

motivated brightness discrimination Was studied in 108 
male Wistar rats in a semiautomatic Y-maze. Injection 
of AMD 4 hrs prior to Кош did not influence the 
acquisition, but caused a dose-dependent retention loss 
in relearning 24 hrs after training. 28 hrs after AMD, 
naive Ss exhibited a deterioration of acquisition perform- 
ance increasing equally with the dose. At the same time, 
both circumscribed necroses in the hippocampus and 
signs of a general intoxication were observed. Consider- 
ing the described pro- and retroactive effects, it is 
concluded that the use of the inhibitor AMD in learning 
experiments is not suitable to provide reliable evidence 
of the specific importance of the cerebral RNA synthesis 
for memory consolidation. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7551. Yahr, Pauline. (U California, Irvine) The role of 

aromatization in androgen stimulation of gerbil scent 
marking. Hormones & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
259-265. —Тһе androgen-dependent scent marking 
behavior of male Mongolian gerbils (Meriones unguicula- 
tus) can be stimulated after castration by either testoster- 
one or estrogen, but not by dihydrotestosterone (DHT). 
To determine if DHT fails to evoke scent marking 
because it cannot be aromatized to form an estrogen, the 
effects of 2 other nonaromatizable androgens, l-ame- 
thyltestosterone and 6-afluorotestosterone, were studied 
in 2 experiments with 70 male gerbils. 6-afluorotestoster- 
one and its propionate ester stimulated scent marking in 
castrated male gerbils as effectively as testosterone and 
its ester did. Hence, an androgen’s aromatizability does 
not determine its ability to influence gerbil scent marking 
behavior. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7552, Alexander, Francis W. (Wayne State U) 
Stereotyping as a method of exploitation in film. Black 
Scholar, 1976(May), Vol 7(8), 26-29. —The literature 
indicates that initially, a majority ethnic group can 
successfully stereotype a minority group through su eri- 
ority of knowledge, technique, and organization. I the 
exploited, however, possess equal privile es, some will 
acquire the superior knowledge and technique of the 
exploiters and, profiting thereby, will rise to the higher 
economic status. The exploiter must then resort to other 
measures (e.g. “shoving” sex, alcoholism, and drugs to 
the minority group) to begin and continue new stereo- 
types. Scientific indings indicate that stereotypes are 
quite resistant to change, although changing social and 
economic conditions can lead to shifts over a long period 
of time. Therefore, while social and economic conditions 
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have changed somewhat for Blacks in the US, the 
stereotypes remain, as evidenced by the films of the 
1960s and 1970's. Selected films are discussed to 
illustrate this point, and the use of all media (novels, 
books, art, music, theatre, and film) is advocated to 
present a positive image of Blacks. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

7553. Clegg, Janet & Simonson, Michael R. (Iowa 
State U) A review of educational media research: The 
sex variable. AV Communication Review, 1975(Win), Vol 
23(4), 421-431. — Analysis of 230 reports of experimental 
research in AV. Communication Review revealed that 89% 
did not examine a sex difference. Of the researchers who 
did study this variable, 68% found a sex difference on 
criterion measures. In 28 studies that used a single-sex 
sample, 23 generalized results to a 2-sex population. —D. 
E. Anderson. 

7554. Farley, Jennie. (Cornell U) A footnote to 
Hensley's hypothesis. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 370-371. —Considers types of 
postage stamps which might stimulate a high response 
rate, e.g., those depicting celebrated persons, presidents, 
industrialists, inventors, poets, composers, artists, histori- 
cal events, or heroines. —M. K. Phifer. 

7555. Garner, Howard G. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U) An adolescent suicide, the mass media and the 
educator. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 241-246. 
—Reports an attempt by an educator to influence the 
policies of a major record company after the suicide of a 
young boy who was felt to be influenced by a performer's 
mock suicide. 

1556. Gentry James W. & Milliken, George А. 
(Kansas State U) A comment on Wayne E. Hensley's 
"Increasing Response Rate by Choice of Postage 
Stamps." Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 
369. —Questions the validity of findings that different 
combinations of postage used in mail surveys produce 
significantly different results. It is suggested that the 
response rates to the different combinations were 
essentially randomly generated. Recommendations for a 
2nd experiment are offered. —M. K. Phifer. 

7557. Hensley, Wayne E. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Reply by Wayne E. Hensley. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 370-371. —Responds to criticisms 
(See J. W. Gentry et al, PA, Vol 56: Issue 5) of a study 
regarding the effectiveness of various forms of postage, 
pointing out that the sample consisted of a specialized 
professional group. Other relevant factors are the Ss’ 
responses to a hypothetical situation, perceived predispo- 
sitions of the professor asking the question, and the 
statistical reliability of the sample. —M. K. Phifer. 

7558. Rubinow, Stuart P. (Clark U) onceptual 
criteria for encoded communications applied to two 
hand gestures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3073. 

7559, Veitch, Russell & Griffitt, William. (Bowling 
Green State U) Good news—bad news: Affective and 
interpersonal effects. Journal of Applied Social Psycholo- 
g» 1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 69—75. —Played news 
broadcasts conveying "good news" or “bad news" to 40 
undergraduates who subsequently made evaluative 
responses of anonymous others. The broadcasts were 
shown to differentially elicit positive and negative 
affective responses and to affect Ss’ evaluations of others. 
Additionally, reported affect was positively related to 
interpersonal evaluations. —Journal abstract. 
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Language & Speech methods on estimates of transition Probability in 
Speech. Language & Spee 1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 18(4), 


7560. Abell, Andrew T. (Westminster Coll) Rated 299-311. —Investigate 


pleasantness of Sixty English words. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 64. ee Hs a 
7561. Bourhis, Кі) Y.; Giles, Howard & I bert, Were 212 college students, Transition probability esti 


ste Pata А 5 mates obtained from the Single-guess and continuous- 
William E. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) Social Buessing methods were highly correlated and yielded 


similar distributions. of scores for both isolated and 
РС Sociology of Language, 1975, No 6, 55-71. —Used the cumulative context material. Forward and backward 


an French. In Exp П, 36 12-13 yr old and 36 17-18 уг procedural differences for future investigations are 
o 


uth Wales Secondary school listened 7564. Cividali, Claudio, [Handwriting Psychology and 


Hebrew language.] ( Ital) Rivista Internazionale di Psico- 
logia e Ipnosi, 1975(Apr-Jun), Vol 16(2), 191—195, 
—Analyzes the possibility of applying the laws of the 


ality-trait words ten years later. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 69-70, 


content aspects of speech contribute to the development concluded that if language p S Mu UK е2 
of personality impressions in listeners. Vocal (nonverbal) sexes In accord wit PAPE | E a s hao 
variables are particularly amenable to this Study since appropriateness of certain кые un ded 
they are readily quantifiable and also offer information Sexes as speakers, through their respective gen cere 
about individual differences. Language spoken, dialect, linguistic varieties (their ae be A 
ànd sociolect are discussed as contributing to impression Ing perceptions of dominance or inert uc 
formation. Studies of impression differences of English- ues үш ue eee their societally define 
Canadian (EC) and French-Canadian (FC) speakers roles. —Journa Summary. " 
according {5 te and FC listeners demonstrate the 7567. El-Dash, Linda | & d Г. Mee 
Pervasive influence of non-content aspects of speech. Subjective reactions to various эрес уе {И 
Effects of rate, pitch, and intonation were considered: International Journal of the Sociology of d gie in 
Research has shown that rate had a greater effect than No 6, 33-54. —Investigated ed ys | y Ep ert 
the 2 other variables when competence and benevolence toward classical Arabic, colloquial oe ys xe т 
меге judged. Two suggestions are offered to direct English, British English, and un nglis илаш g 
further research: (a) Individual differences in speech varieties. A matched-guise {ес ae чн Nero 
шау be associated with certain speech-characteristics produce tapes of 2 30-45 sec segments о pene. i 
expectancies of the speaker, and these may be based on elicited speech for each of the 5 varietee d de 7 
experience. (b) A judge's perceptions of Pe DA; traits D 9 RU 05 2 ee * vet ee uere 
based on acoustic propertes of voice may be more a old hi schoolers, -26 yr АДЫШ О, 
i ity of the judge than of the students, and 20 19-24 yr old Cairo meric 
wee cs. E Nope he students. Pauses during the tape permitted Ss by 
7563. Burke, John P. & Schiavetti, Nicholas. (New то the questionnaire (composed in Arabic) on ў аа 
Үогк U) Effects of cumulative context and guessing Speaker was evaluated with respect to (a) pi 
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1511. le Ny, J.-F. (U Paris VIII, France) ['Sémes" or 
“пётеѕ’'?] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1976, Spe 
Annual, 46-54. — Discusses 2 questions regarding а 
hypothetical construct, *semes." (a) Is it possible to 
establish, for any language, а finite list of *semes," 


rs of elemental by definition, by which the group of meanings 


furnished by the lexicon of that language can be 
reduced? (b) Supposing à positive response to the first 
question, can a list of *nemes" be established which 


Communications, Nairobi, Kenya) Clozentropy as a 


Susan & Fielding, Guy. measure of international communication comprehen- 
cation length sion. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 
International 301-312. —An aspect of international communication 
5, No 6, 73-81. research that has been largely overlooked is the extent to 
f listeners to a standard, which a message originating in one country is under- 
d nonstandard, accented stood by receivers in another country. A study is 
ps of 28 Welsh described which tested the construct validity of Darnell's 
ted by a male E clozentropy procedure as a measure of monolingual 
t to provide international communication comprehension. Results of 
obeinvolved in the study strongly support the procedure. —Journal 
d sothe abstract. 

BD to the other. 7573. Manning, Susan K. & Ferrara, Joann. (Hunter 
onded in writing to Coll, City U New York) Fourth- and fifth-grade norms 
d and asked Ss to for verbal items in six categories. Catalog of Selected 
n and complete some Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 67. 

e Ist E. Results 7574. Miller, Gerald К. & Nicholson, Henry E. 
n both to (Michigan State U) Communication inquiry: A perspec- 
h the RP. The RP speaker was tive on a process. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1976. 
nt than the BD speaker. Three xii, 260 p. —Discusses how to frame interesting and 
distinguish this study from significant questions, and the fundamental processes 
us speaker was “face to involved in providing disciplined, systematic answers. 
are during the Three types of questions, dealing with definitions, 
uate the observations, and evaluations, are identified and sepa- 
cation length was used as a rately considered. 

—A. C. Moltu. 7575. Muma, John R.; Perry, Mary E. & Gallagher, 
Coll, England) Joseph W. (Memphis State U) Some semantic proper- 
d riddle: Theoreti- ties in sentence perception. Psychological Reports, 
142-174. 1974(Аце), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 23-32. —Recent developmen- 
Чез, tal and experimental evidence indicates that a semantic 
lated texts inade- strategy probably has priority over a linguistic strategy in 
Iso part of their sentence perception and comprehension by adults. It was 


assumed in the present studies that differential effects 


Johnson, Mike & Knight, Gene. would obtain in semantic strategy when a task is 
ucation) contrived with major constraints on semantic strategy in 
tion of equations for predicting the context of a constant operation in syntactic process- 
Instructional Science, ing. In 2 studies with 31 undergraduates, systematic 
bes an equation for semantic manipulations were made on the noun in МР; 
al information contained (object noun phrase) for unmodified transitive sentences 
n the English language. which underwent active to passive transformations in à 
th 118 graduate students communicatively sterile context. Plurality, single or 
ation, the relationship double syllables, and derivation type (topical) were not 
tion content of written significant morphemic variations on the noun in NP». 
ive number of errors However, variations of animateness on the noun in МР2 
o predict, letter by constituted significant semantic properties in perceiving 
] material. This sentences that underwent active to passive transforma- 
nformation ofa  tions.(40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

directly proportional to 7576. Quiñones, José A.. (U Mayor de San Marcos, 
de by that Lima, Peru) [‘‘Lisuras”’ and “Шіѕигегоѕ."] (Span) Аса 
quation with an — Psiquiátria y Psicologia de América Latina, 1975(Jun). Vol 
. Weltner (1967) for the German 21(2), 90-94. — "Lisura" is the Peruvian expression for 


ws that the 2 are similar. (17 ref) —Journal profane words, and "lisurero" is the person who 


employes such words. The aggressive, sexual, and 
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exhibitionistic needs that elicit use of the lisuras and the 


cultural implications of their use are discussed. 


limitation to a "restricted" code. Both groups of Ss were 
given essay titles demanding different forms of stylistic 


7578. Smith, Philip T. & Baker, Robert С. (U Stirling, 
Scotland) The influence of English spelling patterns on 
Pronunciation. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 


7579. Taylor, Insup. (York U, Toronto, Canada) 
Introduction to Psycholinguistics. New York. NY: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1976. xiii, 434 p. —Text: book; for 
university students, 

7580. Tweney, Ryan D.; Tkacz, Sharon & Zaruba, 
Sally, (Bowling Green State U) Slips of the tongue and 
lexical Storage. Language & Speech, 1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 
18(4), 388-396, —R° Brown and D. McNeill's (see PA, 
Vol 40:12901) explanation of the “tip of the tongue” 
Phenomenon relied on a concept of “faint entries” in the 
lexicon. Such an account may hold only for low 
frequency items. Slips of the tongue, however, can be 
obtained at all frequency levels. Analysis of 234 slips 
Collected by the authors and 68 presented by Freud 
(1960) revealed à serial position effect for letter matches 
Similar to that found by Brown and McNeill, supporting 
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the generality of their account. Implications for theoreti- 
cal accounts of slips are discussed. —Journal abstract, 


Literature & Art 


a characteristic “list” poem by W. Whitman as a 
expression of cognitive development. F, B. Jakobson’s 
definitions of meta; hor and metonymy as fundamental 
mechanisms of both i 

analysis, Paradigm and Syntagm are seen as the gram- 
matical «ашуда of metaphor and metonymy. Co- 
ntiguity oj images (metonymy) as it occurs in the lists is 
interpreted as an expression of metaphor, since one 
mechanism of poetry is to fuse metonymy into metaphor 
by treating contiguity (syntagm) as equivalence (para- 
digm). Whitman makes peculiar use of this mechanism 
by making it simultaneously the meaning of the poem, 
He gives Progressively structured lists of objects as they 
are met with by the eveloping child. The child's mental 
development is expressed simultaneously with the poetic 
fusion of contiguity into equivalence, for cognitive 
development is seen as a Progress toward this fusion, 


7583. Oelman, Robert S. (Union Graduate School, 
Yellow Springs, OH) The Psychology of monster 
figures. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1974, Vol 
203-211. —Analyzes a 
offers interpretations o 
Four “classic” monster illustrations are discussed to 


Status of research on pus complexity, color, and 
aesthetic impression, while Part B elaborates on the 
design, outcome, and implications of some. recent 
research in this area. —Journal abstract. 3 

7585. Wayne, June. The male artist as stereotypical 
female. Arts in Society, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 11(1), 
107-113. —Supports the thesis that male artists are 
acceptable as quasi-females in female positions because 
the male artist is camouflaged by the demonic myth, not 
by the feminine m stique. ps order to be E 
woman artist MENU to carry demonic markings to hide 
the female stigmata. —H. J. McWhinnie. 
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7586. Applebee, Arthur N. (Tarleton High School, 
England) Developmental changes in consensus in 
construing within a specified domain. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 473-480. —Investigat- 
ed developmental changes in the amount of social 
consensus in grid ratings in 144 6-17 yr olds. The grids 
studied use supplied constructs and elements elicited to 
represent various categories of stories. On these grids 
there was increasing consensus in construing across the 
age span studied; this consensus was substantially higher 
for patterns of interconstruct relationships than for 
ratings of specific elements on specific constructs. 
Results suggest that systematic relationships сап be 
expected between group and individual patterns of 
response, when the structure is considered in terms of 
specific “interpreted” dimensions of variation. Corre- 
spondence between group and individual patterns at this 
more global level did not show any clear developmental 
pattern. Instead, the lesser consensus of the younger Ss 
seemed to reflect a more idiosyncratic patterning of the 
major dimensions of construing, within which the 
dimensions themselves were preserved. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7587. Bagg, C. E. & Crookes T. G. (St John’s Hosp, 
Aylesbury, England) The responses of neonates to 
noise, in relation to the personalities of their parents. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 17(6), 732-735. — Measured electromyographically 
the responses of 21 neonates to a sudden noise. The time 
from the stimulus to the return of the babies muscle 
tension to the resting level showed a significant positive 
correlation with their parents’ extraversion, as measured 
by the Eysenck Personality Inventory. This finding 
suggests a constitutional basis for extraversion which can 
be detected at a very early age. (French, German & 
Spanish summaries) —Journal summary. 

7588. Barnes, Bettina M. (Louisiana State U & 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) Mothers, peers, and 
toys as stimuli for locomoting infants under two years 
of age. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1014. 

7589. Beebe, Beatrice A. (Columbia U) Ontogeny of 
positive affect in the third and fourth months of the life 
of one infant. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1014. 

7590. Bischof, Ledford J. (Northern Illinois U) Adult 
psychology. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Harper & Row, 
1976. xiii, 430 p. $9.95, —Text: book; for students in 
developmental and adult developmental psychology. 

7591. Colman, A. M.; Walley, M. & Sluckin, W. (U 
Leicester, England) Preferences for common words, 
uncommon words and non-words by children and young 
adults. British Journal of Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 
66(4), 481-486. —In the ist experiment, groups of 15 6-7 
yr olds, 15 10-11 yr olds, and 17 18-20 yr olds were 
presented with aesthetic choices between common words 

and unfamiliar nonwords. All groups displayed a 

reference for real words, but this tendency was 
significantly more pronounced in the intermediate age 
group than in either the younger or the older groups. In 
the 2nd experiment, a group of 20 18-21 yr olds 
displayed a significant preference for uncommon words 
over common words, while groups of 20 7-yr-olds and 20 
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9-10 yr olds overwhelmingly preferred the common 
words. Results indicate an inverted-U function relating 
familiarity and liking. —Journal abstract. 

7592. Delong, Greta. (Grand Valley State Coll) 
Inquiry into pre- and early-adolescent interests. Adoles- 
сепсе, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 187-190. —Administered 
an 83-item interest inventory to 9-13 yr olds (approxi- 
mately 10,000 in Michigan, 2,000 in Alaska, and 1,800 in 
Trinidad). Ten items relating to pets, athletics, travel, 
cartoons, etc, were of interest to more than 7596 of the 
students; 3 items (living far from people, doing factory 
work, and being lazy) were checked positively by less 
than 25%. Sex, age, and geographic area were interrelat- 
ed in determining interests. Younger Ss indicated more 
interests. Ss in Trinidad differed from the others on 74 
items. —A. Krichev. 

1593. Despert, J. Louise. The inner voices of children. 
New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 1975. 162 p. $3.95. 
— Seeks to illuminate some behavior of the child for 
parents and nonprofessionals by attending to the child's 
inner world of fantasies, dreams, unconscious motives, 
and play projections. Topics discussed include (a) a baby 
is born, (b) exploration, determination, and progress, (c) 
the joy of eating, (d) discovering one's body, (e) 
parent-child associates, (f) brothers and sisters, and (g) 
control of your body. 

7594. Endler, Norman S.; Boulter, Lawrence R. & 
Osser, Harry (Eds). (York U, Toronto, Canada) Contem- 
porary issues in developmental psychology: (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1976. xiii, 

1089 p. —Presents 44 articles that examine various 
theories of the psychophysiological development of the 
human. The contributions of learning to human develop- 
ment, ecological and cultural factors in spatial perceptu- 
al development, and behavior problems of middle 
childhood are among the topics treated. 

7595. Fenson, Larry; Kagan, Jerome; Kearsley, 
Richard B. & Zelazo, Philip R. (San Diego State U) The 
developmental progression of manipulative play in the 
first two years. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 
232-236. —Age differences in play were examined cross- 
sectionally at 7, 9, 13, and 20 mo, using 11, 12, 14, and 20 
Ss, respectively. Play at 7 mo was characterized by close 
visual and tactual examination of single objects, accom- 
panied by mouthing. 13-mo-olds showed more interest in 
physical and functional relations among dimensions of 
the toys, a trend that was discernible at 9 mo. The 
emergence, during the last quarter of the Ist yr, of ‘the 
ability to relate 2 objects signals an important advance in 
cognitive functioning. Relational play precedes symbolic 
play developmentally. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7596. Field, Jeffery. (Australia National U, Canberra) 
The adjustment of reaching behavior to object distance 
in early infancy. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 
47(1), 304-308. —The prehensile activity and looking 
behavior of 32 full-term 2- and 5-mo-old infants were 
videotaped in the presence of objects placed within and 
beyond possible contact distance. There was a consistent 
adjustment of reaching behavior to stimulus distance in 
the case of the 5-mo-old group only. The distance 
discrimination evident in the prehensile activity of the 
older infants was paralleled by a reduction in the amount 
of attention paid to far objects. —Journal abstract. 

7597. Gary, A. L. & Glover, John. (Private practice, 
Chattanooga, TN) Eye color, sex, and children's 
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behavior. Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1976. xii, 170 р. $10. 
—Describes and discusses Studies which have correlated 


Clear preference was found for Tope with high manipula- 
bility. —Journal abstract. 

Hanson, Daniel R. (U Minnesota) Children of 
Schizophrenic mothers or fathers compared to children 
Psychiatric Controls: Their first eight years. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Voj 35(6- 
B), 3015-3016, 


Context of other studies which have related exposure to 

attention and Preference, (2] ref) —Journal abstract, 
7601: Kameguchi, Kenji. (Kyushu U, Japan) [Laterali- 

disorder.] (apn) Japanese 


Influence of the infant on its 
caretaker.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 23(4), 250-253. —Examines 


: effects of 
eye-to-eye contact, cuddling, and 
ior. Methodological issues in 


03. Lester, B M. (U Florida) Spectrum analysis 
of the cry sourde of well-nourished and malnourished 
infants. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 
237-241. — The cry sounds of 12 well-nourished and 12 


‘standard of living, satisfaction with 


infant. The similarity between the cry of the malnour. 
and the cry of the brain-damaged infant 
suggests that malnutrition may affect the regulato; 
function of the CNS. This hypothesis was supported by 
additional findings which showed that the abnormal c; 
patterns in the i were associated 
with to a pure tone 
i the magnitude of heart-rate 
deceleration, —Journal abstract, 
> linnus, Gene R, & Johnson, Ronald C, (San 
Jose State U) Child and adolescent Psychology, (2nd ed), 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. ix, 553 p. 
13.95, — Text: book; for Students in developmental 
Psychology, (34 ref) 
7605. Medley, Morris L. (Indiana State U) Satisfac. 


- —Examined a fully recursive path model 
heuristically depicting à Causative chain between finan- 
i ituati satisfaction, Satisfaction with 

family life, and 
Satisfaction with life as a whole. 


(34 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7606. Mueller, Jean E.; Moore, Julie L. & Birren, 
Southern 


7607. Seddon, С. M, (U East е Norwich, 
England) The effects of chonologica age on the 
relationship of intelligence and academic achievement 
ith extraversion and neuroticism, British Journal of 

S00. —A sample 


interactions involving neuroticism and 
age. —Journal abstract ) . 
' 7608. Seltzer, Mildred M. (Miami U, Scripps Founda- 
tion Gerontology Ctr, OH) The quality of research is 
Strained. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 503-507. 


77-2028 
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— An analysis of articles dealing with psychological and 
related processes in gerontology indicated that opera- 
tional definitions of young and old varied widely; 
sampling frames were dissimilar. There appeared to be 
little evidence to encourage the viewpoint that science is 
cumulative, at least insofar as psychological aspects of 
gerontology are concerned. (44 ref) 

7609. Shanas, Ethel. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Gerontology and the social and behavioral sciences: 
Where do we go from here? Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 15(6) 499-502. — Describes 2 major themes as 
important in behavioral research in gerontology in the 

last decade—life-span studies and studies of aging and 
social integration. Increasing emphasis on longitudinal 
and cohort studies and on the development of cross- 
national or comparative research is predicted. Q1 ref) 

7610. Sounalet, G. (U Bordeaux, Lab de p 
ens et comparée, France) [Preferential use of one 

and and fine prehension between 7 and 12 months.] 
(Fren) Enfance, 1975(May-Aug), No 2, 133-149. —Ad- 
ministered tests of prehension twice, 1 mo apart, to 24 
infants aged 7-12 mo. Thumb and forefinger opposition 
appears at 8 mo for 1 hand only and for both hands 2 mo 
later. The hand which first shows the ability is later used 
in preference and becomes the directing hand. Hypoton- 
ic infants acquired fine rehension about 2 mo earlier 
than hypertonic ones an about 1 mo earlier than those 
with average tonicity. (27 ref) —English summary. 

7611. Vurpillot, Eliane & Taranne, Pierre. (U René- 
Descartes, Lab de psychologie expérimentale et compar- 
ée, Paris, France) [Pertinence of differences and 
frequency of occurrence of a particular element in the 
judgment of nonidentity in children of preschool age.] 
(Fren) Enfance, 1975(May-Aug), No 2, 151-164. —Pairs 
of pictures differing in the number, location, and kinds 
of elements were shown to 54 preschool children of 
different ages. Children under 6 relied chiefly on the 
absence of an element in one of the pairs. Association of 
several kinds of differences improved performance. At 
6% yrs, differences in number and in location were 
equally important. Verbal justifications of the responses 
were very general. However, when the difference was in 
the number of elements an explicit reference to number 
was made. When there were several types of difference, 

justification of the response was in terms of location. 
— English summary. 

7612. Warner, Silas L. & Rosenberg, Edward B. (U 
Pennsylvania Medical School) Your child learns natural- 
ly: What can you do to help prepare your child for 
school? Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1976. xiii, 221 p. 
$5.95. —Examines the learning process in the early years 
of a child's Ше and maintains that the child's relationship 
with his/her parents—the feeding, holding, talking or 
singing, and shouting—has impressive and durable 
influence on his/her future ability to enjoy and profit 
from education. 

7613. Weinberg, Jack. (Illinois Mental Health Insti- 
tutes, Chicago) On adding insight to injury. Gerontolo- 
gist, 1976(Feb), Vol 16(1), 4-10. —Argues that as a 
biopsychosocial creature the individual has 3 ultimate 
needs: individual well-being, social alliances, and the 
need to seek existential meaning. One may and usually 
does sustain injuries in pursuit of this quest. To suffer 
injury in a state of innocence is doubly difficult and 
unnerving. An attempt is made to provide insight into 
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7614. White, Sheldon & Welsh, Barbara (Eds). Human 
world. Boston, MA: Little, 
Brown, & Co, 1976. xiii, 299 p. $6.95. —Text: book; for 


and other spontaneous behaviors were assessed and 12 hr 
of stimulation during which various responses Were 
elicited. Obtained were measures describing characteris- 
tics of active sleep, quiet sleep, sucking, and crying. 
These measures along with measures of body size and 
gestational age were factor analyzed, yielding 3 factors 
that were stable across both sessions. The factors were 
labeled Reactivity-lrritability, Maturity, and Reflexive 
and Discriminative Sucking. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Cognitive & Perceptual Development 


7616. Bailey, Stephen. (Rutgers State U) Practical 
planning ability in children: The growth of the ability to 
sequence a series of real-life events in a logical fashion. 
рші" Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B), 476. 

7617. Banks, Martin S. & Salapatek, Philip. (U 
Minnesota) Contrast sensitivity function of the infant 
visual system. Vision Research, 1976, Vol 16(8), 867-869. 
—Measured the response of the visual system in 5 
human 2-mo-old infants to sinewave gratings of various 
spatial frequencies. The contrast sensitivity functions 
obtained are an estimate of the spatial information 
available to the infant. Evidence for lateral inhibitor 
processing was found; implications for the development 
of form perception are discussed. (17 ref) 

7618. Bart, William M. (U Minnesota) Adolescents' 
understanding of logical connectives. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 41-42. —Adminis- 
tered a 24-item test which measured understanding of 
logical connectives to 171 high school students, aged 
14-19. 3 hypotheses were examined: (a) Disjunctive 
concepts are harder to understand than conjunctive 
concepts. (b) Concepts with implication are harder to 
understand than disjunctive an conjunctive concepts. 
(c) Negative sentences are harder to understand than 
affirmative ones. Results support hypotheses (b) and (c) 
but only partially support (a). —Journal abstract. 

7619. Berman, Phyllis W. (Florida State U) Young 
children's use of the frame of reference in construction 
of the horizontal, vertical, and oblique. Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 259-263. —36 preschoolers 
drew a series of horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines 
from immediate memory on square backgrounds. Repro- 
ductions of the oblique were significantly less accurate 
than those of the other orientations, but horizontals and 
verticals did not differ from each other in accuracy. In 
contrast with a 1974 study by P. W. Berman et al (see 
PA, Vol 53:7014) in which children reproduced orienta- 
tions on circular backgrounds, there was a systematic 


d 
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pattern of errors. Horizontals and verticals were con- Suggested that the Sequence Williams observed is not an 
fused with each other significantly more often than by example of ordination-cardination but rather а nove] 
chance. In reproducing the oblique, younger Ss erred by Sequence between earlier and later versions of cardina- 
substituting horizontals and verticals and older Ss tion. 


Substituted opposite obliques, but only when the model 7625. Brosnan, Michael D. (Purdue U) Developmental 
line extended from one Corner of the frame to the Other. changes in memory processes for verbal and pictorial 
—Journal abstract. material. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul) 


7620. Blatchley, Lionel A. (U Rhode Island) The Уо] 35(1-В), 477. 
effects of age, hypothesis verbalization, and memory 7626. Bruner, J. S, (U Oxford, England) From 
Support on concept attainment in children with normal Communication to language: A Psychological Perspec- 
and high intelligence. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- — tive, Cognition, 1974-75, Vol 3(3), 255-287. —Argues 


PM 47, Showing a connection between the IQ of the Illustrations of such Precursors are examined in 4 
child and the scholastic level of the jum an attempt domains: the mother's mode of interpreting the infant's 
S 7 de 


cultural background, the influence of different Cultural development of grammar is explored. (French summary) 
background leads to overestimation of intelligence in Gpre —Journal abstract. 
children from cultured backgrounds and to underestima- 7627. Charbonneau, Claude; Robert, Michéle; 


màn & Spanish summaries) —English summary. Montreal, Canada) Observational learning of quantity 

7622. Bornstein, Marc H. (Princeton U) Infants’ conservation and Piagetian generalization tasks, Deve/- 
recognition memory for hue. Developmental Psychology, opmental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 211-217, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 185-19], —Fifty healthy 4-mo-old —20 Ist graders who had scored 9 or less On a pretest of 


deficiency Participated in a study of recognition memory experimental groups. Experimental Ss underwent an 
for hue. Five groups of 10 Ss each were first habituated observational learning phase in which a model correctly 


lengths were reduced by one third Suggest that reliable and оп immediate and. ]-wk delayed posttest; a 2nd 
measures may be obtained in visual habituation para- group of genuine conservers progressively generalized 
digms with the shorter experimental session, Results {һе conservation rule to more difficult tasks. The control 
Teplicate the previous report of M. Н. Bornstein et al group remained nonconserving throughout. Results are 
(1976) concerning the tendency of infants to categorize explained with reference to the Piagetian concept of 
wavelength according to hue. (37 ref) —Journal abstract, sequential equilibration. The social experience of obser- 
7623. Bottinelli, Susan B. (Purdue U) Attention to vation appeared to activate a cognitive restructuring of 
Social stimuli during the first three months of life. the Ss’ mental operations. (18 ref) Journal abstract, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 7628. Chomsky, Carol. (Harvard U) Creativity and 
, 3007. innovation in child language. Journal of Education, 
7624. Brainerd, Charles J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Boston, 1976(May), Vol 158(2), 12-24. —Discusses and 
Canada) Measuring the ordination — cardination se- — presents evidence of 2 kinds of linguistic innovation in 
quence, Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), children. Language acquisition 1s an innovative process, 
1266. — Replies to R. Williams's (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 5) in which children create their own sentences and their 
note on the present author's (see PA, Vol 50:10969 and own rules for making sentences. It is suggested that 
51:10853) research determining that children „attain exposure to the relatively complex language of уш 
Ordination before cardination. Williams's definition Of materials provides an effective stimulus to languag 
ordination is considered to be problematical, and it is learning. Invented spelling systems, created by children 
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who write before they know how to read, are another Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
form of linguistic innovation. This innovative ability is В), 3057-3058. 
discussed, with a consideration of its relation to learning 7633. Dusek, Jerome B.; Mergler, Nancy L. & Kermis, : 
how to read later on. Marguerite D. (Syracuse U) Attention, encoding, and 
7629. Danner, Fred W. (U Pittsburgh Learning information processing in low- and high-test-anxious 
Research & Development Ctr) Children's understanding children. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 
of intersentence organization in the recall of short 201-207. — Investigated differences in the deployment of 
descriptive passages. Journal of Educational Psychology, attention by low-test-anxious (LTA) and high-test-anx- 
1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 174-183. —Studied the influence ious (HTA) children in a learning task. 24 males and 24 


of passage organization on recall of 72 2nd, 4th, and 6th females at each of 3 grade levels (2, 4, and 6) were 
graders in a series of recall, sorting, and selection of administered the Test Anxiety Scale for Children, the 
review notes tasks. Passages were either organized by Defensiveness Scale for Children, and the Lie Scale for 


topic or were disorganized such that each sentence from i inci 


Children. Ss articipated in an incidental learning task in 
one topic was followed by a sentence from another topic. which line drawings of familiar animals and household 
In all 3 grades, both recall and clustering of sentences 


objects were the central and incidental stimuli, respec- 
(by topics) was greater for topically organized passages tively. All Ss poe under test instructions. For 
than for disorganized passages. However, increases with half the Ss the central and incidental stimuli were 
age in the proportion of Ss who noticed the structural 


spatially separated on the stimulus cards and for half 
differences between the passages, sorted the sentences by they were not. Half the Ss were instructed to overtly label 
topics, and selected review notes on the basis of passage 


the central stimuli as they were exposed and half were 
organization indicate a developing awareness of the 


not. Central learning increased with grade level but 
En рат : А incidental learning did not. LTA Ss had higher central 
n ra ДЫ. for improving recall. CI ret) and lower incidental learning scores than HTA Ss. Those 
7630. Davi dson. Philip W.; Cambardella, Pamela; who labeled the central stimuli had higher central and 
Stenerson, Sylvia % Caney Cail. (U North Carolin lower incidental learning scores than Ss іп the nonlabel- 
Chill Development Inst, Chapel Hill) Influences of age jes, oy a em жр сг side 
and tasks memory-demand on matching shapes within eaming, but resulted in lower Bee ешр Ар 
and across vision and touch. Perceptual & Motor Skills, Е ше t d ics by кы 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1), 187-192. —Studied matching of 3- inp Соода ns te the pers erue сор 
dimensional shapes within and across vision and touch Epod ES D'thepetiormnaco o s. Q5 ref) 
in 60 8- and 60 11-yr-old children while the number of 7634 Fitzgerald. Hiram E. & Brackbill Yvonne 
ERN IT 4 5 3 : , 5 5 У 
Е xs E Dp [ш о (Michigan State U) Classical conditioning in infancy: 
decrements with increasing memory demand (number of puberes nt nd dac. hoch 4 ir 
UE 5 x у), „ 353-376. — Describes and evalu- 
sen eie en eek a pr ates the current status of infant classical conditioning 
, ; research, focusing on those variables thought to be 
ed by ow demand for memory tan other mal) generally isnt CR eas ce c 
po Dus. i aptic constrain conditionability. These varia es include the 
conons аша Results 5 ашый to deficits in nature of the CS, CS-CR interaction, UCS, interstimulus 
eh d аа соге вата interval, orienting response, stimulus patterning, CA, 
E un. g 5 and ed i level of nar The ud pert conclu- 
А c) Ў sions to be drawn are that infant conditiona ility (a) is a 

7631. DeLoache, Judy S. (U Illinois Children's function of CS-CR specifici i i 
ER : 1 pecificity, (b) is more easily 
Ке А Орнава ае dud үп demonstrated with simple conditioning procedures than 
145-154 и 17-wk-old infants а ie | жеб ORTI арр UC ds 
discrepancy as a function of rate of babita a 36 Ss iem ы а я o 3 rum aet 
ab - > o orienting and (e) to state, an can be used to study 
vee Нче shown a patem опара Болна, idu ET ri agp a alant dir 
habituation: each S's fixation time had to decrease by at conditioning ptos а е ENT 
К. h puce eo dini main body of шее conditioning literature and Shed 

» ег т і ith i 2m 

identified. Recovery of fixation time was found for both md: соодве отун 
fast and slow habituators when a discrepant stimulus was 7635. Gay, Judy & Tweney, Ryan D. (Bowling Green 
presented following habituation, These data are inter- State U) Comprehension and production of standard 
preted as reflecting developmental differences in encod- and Black English by lower-class Black children. 
ing. After several interpolated trials with the new pattern, Developmental Psychology, 1976(Мау), Vol 12(3), 
the Ss’ response to the original habituation stimulus 262-268. —72 lower-class kindergartners, 3rd graders, 
increased, suggesting that the interpolated trials had and 6th graders were given grammatical contrasts and 
interfered with their memory for the habituation stimu- production tests. Ss had to comprehend stimulus 
Ius. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. sentences with contrasting grammatical characteristics in 
7632. Diu гв D. DE U New York, Albany) Black English and standard English and had to sponta- 
Presentation ja ity and conceptual dimensions as neously produce sentences when shown stimulus pic- 
encoding categories in children's short-term memory. tures. Results indicate that comprehension of both easy 
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and hard contrasts in Black and Standard English 
decreased significantly i 


7637. Golinkoff, Roberta М. & Rosinski, Richard R. 
Decoding, semantic processing, and 
reading comprehension skill. 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 252-258, —To explore the rela- 
tionship between 
semantic Processing, and text comprehension skill, a set 


reading processes and that rooms in reading compre- 
i to a failure to obtain single- 
word meaning. (15 ref) Journal abstract. 
7638. Guthrie, ngkay, 
Guthrie, Helen A. (Pennsylvania State U) Behavior, 


Cultural Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 169-180. —Of 
kinen tested in a mountain village in 

the Philippines, 16 were too sick to respond to the 

Mental scale of the Bayley Scales of Infant Develo 


ў Fylde Coll, 
England) Development of search and object perma- 
пепсе during infancy. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), 
Vol 82(3), 332-344. — Examines recent evidence pertain- 


ing to Piaget’s theory of search and compares it to a 
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f mass, weight, and volume. The predicted 
association. between Conservation level and category 
recall was observed. [n Exp I conservation level was 
Varied with word lists. Main effects of both these 
Variables on recall and category clustering scores 
appeared. Systematic developmental trends in clustering 


ertzog, Christopher К.; Williams, Michael V, & 
Walsh, David A, The effect of practice on age 
differences in central perceptual processing, Journal of 
Gerontology, 1976(Jul), Vol 31(4), 428-433, —The effects 
Of practice on performance in а dichoptic masking 
paradigm were assessed for 24 Ss in 2 age groups (mean 
ages, 66.5 and 18.8 yrs). For both age groups practice 
resulted in a reliable reduction in the time separation 


associations. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, 
Pt 1), 59-64. —Gave a word association task to 20 2nd 
graders, 20 6th graders, and 20 college students. Adults 
Were given both high- and low-frequency stimuli of the 
same form classes to assess the effects of word frequency 
on word associations, while the younger Ss received only 
high-frequency words. Results Suggest that whether the 
Word-association response is of the same or different 
form class as the stimulus word is related to the word- 
count frequency of the stimulus and S's age. Adults 
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presented low-frequency stimuli responded like 2nd 
raders given high-frequency stimuli. —Journal abstract. 

7643. Jampel, Jeffrey. (Boston U Graduate School) A 

developmental analysis of the differential contributions 
of role-taking ability and classification skill to commu- 
nication proficiency. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 480-481. 

7644. Johnson, Roger. (U Minnesota) Categorizing 
ability by kindergartners of high and low socio-econom- 
ic status. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
1% 311-316. —Conducted 2 studies to explore the 
{пшршше of categorizing ability in a total of 100 

indergartners and to compare children from high and 
low socioeconomic backgrounds. Ss were tested in small 
groups with a representative sub-group interviewed to 
extend responses. Ss showed a rigid one-to-one perceptu- 
al focusing strategy and an attribute preference for shape 
over size and pattern. Ss of high socioeconomic status 
consistently scored higher on categorizing than Ss of low 
status, but the performance profiles of the 2 groups were 
very similar. —Journal abstract. 

7645. Karmiloff-Smith, Annette & Inhelder, Bärbel. (U 
Genéve, Switzerland) If you want to get ahead, get a 
theory. Cognition, 1974-75, Vol 3(3), 195-212. —De- 
scribes the action sequences of 67 4-9 yr olds in a block 
balancing task in an attempt to understand the general 
processes of cognitive behavior. The analysis focuses on 
the interplay between the child's action sequences and 
his implicit theories which the observer infers from the 
sequences rather than from his verbal comments. 
Emphasis is placed on the role of counterexamples and 
on shifts in attention from goal to means. The construc- 
tion and overgeneralization of “theories-in-action” ap- 
pear to be dynamic and general processes which are not 
stage-linked. Results suggest certain functional rather 
than structural analogies between the acquisition. of 
physical knowledge and the acquisition of language. 
(French summary) (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7646. Kinney, Dennis K. & Kagan, Jerome. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Infant attention to auditory 
discrepancy. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 
155-164. —Tested the validity of the curvilinear form of 
the discrepancy hypothesis in the auditory mode, using 2 
different classes (verbal and musical) of auditory stimuli. 
96 71-mo-old infants in 8 equal groups heard 1 of 8 
episodes consisting of no, slight, moderate, or a large 
discrepancy between a habituated standard and a 
transformed auditory stimulus. The patterns of cardiac 
deceleration, regarded as an index of attention, support- 
ed the hypothesis that attentiveness is an inverted-U 
function of the degree of discrepancy between stimulus 
event and schema. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7647. Kowal, Sabin; O'Connell, Daniel C.; O'Brien, 
Eileen A. & Bryant, Ernest T. (St Louis U) Temporal 
aspects of reading aloud and speaking: Three experi- 
ments. American Journal of Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
88(4), 549-569. —Conducted 3 experiments with a total 
of 136 Ss to investigate the effects of linguistic develop- 
ment or proficiency on temporal aspects of reading aloud 
and speaking. The frequency, length, and location of 
unfilled pauses, speech rate, and phrase length were 
examined. In general, proficiency decreased the frequen- 
cy and length of pauses and increased speech rate and 

phrase length when the subjects were racing whereas it 
only increased speech rate and phrase ength, and 
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produced a sensitivity to semantic variations, when they 
were retelling a story. These findings, the exceptions to 
them, and the effect of the specific location of the pauses 
on their length suggest a pretheoretical distinction 
between the pauses’ linguistic and cognitive functions. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7648. Kuhn, Deanna & Phelps, Henry. (California 
State U, Fullerton) The development of children’s 
comprehension of causal direction. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 248-251. —Studied the develop- 
ment of children's comprehension of the necessary 
unidirectional relation which exists between a cause and 
an effect. 68 kindergarten and Ist and 2nd grade children 
were asked to choose the better sentence alternative to 
accompany a sketch portraying an event which could be 
described as “А causes B." In each case the alternatives 
were of the form “А because B" and "B because A." 
Almost all Ss in the youngest age group (mean age, 59 
yrs) chose randomly while Ss in the oldest age group 
(mean age, 7.10 yrs) were mostly correct, and none 
responded randomly, suggesting that this competence is 
acquired fairly rapidly during the age range studied. 
—Journal abstract. 

7649. Layne, Lois E. (Southern Illinois U) Dimension- 
al preference and Piagetian classification tasks: A 
developmental study. Dissertation Abstracts: Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1025. 

7650. Leahy, Robert L. (Catholic U of America, Boys 
Town Ctr for the Study of Youth Development) 
Development of preferences and processes of visual 
scanning in the human infant during the first 3 months 
of life. Developmental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 
250-254. — Used corneal infrared photography to record 
the visual fixations of 24 infants (4-6 wks and 10-12 wks) 
exposed to simple geometric figures. Results indicate that 
Ss in both age groups showed decreasing fixation time to 
the feature that initially attracted most fixations. Young 
Ss limited their fixations to a smaller area of the visual 
field than did older Ss. This developmental change in 
dispersed scanning might be an essential factor in later 
figure preferences. There was no preference for specific 
features, closed figures, or any particular figure. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7651. Lee, See W. (U Texas, Austin) Effects of 
temporary father-absence and parental child rearing 
attitudes on the development of cognitive abilities 
among elementary school boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 483. 

7652. Leroy-Boussion, A. (Inst de Neurophysiologie et 
Psychophysiologie, Marseille, France) [Syllabic synthe- 
sis: An audio-phonetic ability required for learning how 
to геад] (Fren) Enfance, 1975(Мау-Ацр), No 2, 
165-190. —Administered а 42-item Syllabic Synthesis 
Test, requiring synthesis of a consonant and a vowel, to 
224 pupils at 3-mo intervals for 3 yrs, beginning when the 
Ss were 5 yrs old. The principal findings were as follows: 
(a) Syllabic synthesis ability increased with age even if 
the Ss were not taught to read between ages 5 and 6. (b) 
Individuals varied widely in developing the ability. (c) 
Development was positively correlated with intelligence. 
(d) Syllabic analysis (identifying the components of the 
syllable) was more difficult апа developed, on the 
average, several months later than syllabic synthesis. (20 
ref) —S. S. Marzolf. 
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7653. Levine, Nancy P. & Rosinski, Richard R. (U 
ae d Distance Perception under binocular and 


graders and college students (п = 24 each) made 
Judgments of absolute distance in a binocular (full- 
information) Condition and in | of 3 
conditions: redundant texture gradient, compression 
gradient, and control (no texture). No age-related 
differences in accuracy of judgment were observed in 


using the semantic system, while other aspects of the 
System may not be perfectly controlled even by adult 
speakers. (36 ref) 

7655. Maršálová, Libuša. (Comenius U Inst of 
Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Schematic as- 
sociations in Slovak language. Studia Psychologica, 1975, 


increase, however, was influenced to a high degree by the 
grammatical class of the stimuli words, exhibiting the 
highest number of paradigmatic associations to nouns, a 


assessment and hierarchical training of young child- 
ren's conservation of nonmetric liquid volume. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 


3067-3068. 

John A. & Dumitru, Jennifer. (State 
U New York, Buffalo) Prospective remembering and 
external-retrieval cues. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 65-66. 

7658. Miller, Scott A. (U Michigan) Nonverbal 
assessment of Piagetian concepts. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1976(May), Vol 83(3), 405-430, —Reviews studies 
which attempt to reduce linguistic or other performance 
demands in the assessment of Piagetian Concepts. It is 
argued that a precise diagnosis of cognitive skills is 
important for several reasons: for testing claims concern- 
ing the Sequencing or concurrence of Cognitive acquisi- 


56: 7653-7662 


tions, for n m the effects of trainin or educational 
Interventions, and for evaluating models of underlyin 

Process. In many of the studies reviewed, performance 
on the revised test Proved no better than on Standard 
Piagetian tests, and in many others a high level of 


tures. (85 ref) —Journal abstract. 
ls, Sandra S. (U North Carolina, Chapel 


tion and use of Conceptual categories, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3027. 
7660. Nebes, Robert D. (Duke U Ctr for the Study of 


Sec was sufficient time to recode the description into a 
Pictorial form. (21 Tef) —Journal abstract, 

7661. Nelson, Gordon K. (Pennsylvania State U, Coll 
of Human Develo, ment, Schuylkill Haven) Concomitant 
effects of visual, motor, and verbal experiences in 
young children’s concept development. Journal o 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 466-473. 

ied concept development under 
5 experimental conditions consisting of visual experi- 
ence, visual plus motor training, visual plus verbal- 
orienting instruction, visual plus motor plus verbal, and a 
control. The stimuli were geometric blocks differentiated 
according to shape, color, size, and thickness, 50 3- and 


bering positive concept instances and classifying concept 
instances. The verbal- and motor-training variables had 
the most facilitating effect. In addition, combined 
treatments had a relatively greater effect on the 5-yr-olds’ 
performances at the higher level of Concept attainment 
than at lower levels, as compared with the 3-yr-olds’ 
performances. —Journal abstract. 

7662. Nelson, Nickola W. (Wichita State U) Compre- 
hension of spoken language by normal children asa 


listener age and sex. Child Development, 1976(Mat), Vol 
47(1), 299-303. —Measured the sentence comprehension 
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of 360 normal children between the ages of 5.6 and 9.6 
yrs with a picture identification task. Four matched 
groups of 8 sentence types representing 2 difficulty levels 
(less difficult and more difficult) were presented via tape 
recordings at 4 electromechanically altered speaking 
rates. Results indicate that comprehension of spoken 
language was facilitated by increased age, reduced 
sentence difficulty, and reduced speaking rate. Interac- 
tions of age with sex, age with sentence difficulty, and 
rate with both difficulty and age also occurred. Possible 
changes in language processing skills with age are 
discussed. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7663. Oliver, Ronald A. (Iowa State U) Parental 
influence on children's cognitive style. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 485. 

7664. Omotoso, Helen & Shapiro, Bernard. 
Conservation, seriation, classification and mathematics 
achievement in Nigerian children. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1335-1339. —Investigated the 
relationship among the acquisition of mathematics 
achievement and the abilities of conservation, seriation, 
and classification in stratified sample of 60 male and 60 
female native Nigerian 4-8 yr olds. Conservation, 
seriation, and classification tasks were administered to 
all Ss, and arithmetic tests were given to all Ss except 4- 
and 8-yr-olds, Data show (a) moderate to high relation- 
ships of mathematics achievement and conservation, 
seriation, and classification abilities; (b) few sex differ- 
ences either on the mathematics achievement test or on 
the performance of the various Piagetian tasks; and (c) 
that the operational stage is attained around the age 8 
rather than somewhat earlier as expected. —Journal 
abstract. 

7665. Osherson, Daniel N. & Markman, Ellen. (U 
Pennsylvania) Language and the ability to evaluate 
contradictions and tautologies. Cognition, 1974—75, Vol 
3(3), 213-226. —Children have been found to experience 
difficulty evaluating contradictions of the form “p and -p" 
and tautologies of the form “p vs -p." It was hypothesized 
that (a) the difficulty of these statements is not due solely 
to the logical words occurring in them, (b) part of the 
difficulty is due to the fact that their truth value derives 
from their linguistic form rather than from empirical 
considerations, and (c) the ability to examine language in 
an objective manner is necessary but not sufficient for 
correct evaluation of contradictions and tautologies. The 
results of 2 experiments, using 90 Ss from Grades 1, 2, 3, 
6, and 10 and 11 adults, support the hypotheses. (French 
summary) —Journal abstract. 

7666. Paris, Scott G. (Purdue U) Propositional logical 
thinking and comprehension of language connectives: A 
developmental analysis. The Hague, Netherlands: Mou- 
ton, 1976. 101 p. —Questions the model of formal 
prepositional logic as an analog of cognitive processing. 
The narrow range of behaviors tested in the literature do 
not support inferences about propositional reasoning. 
The linguistic speculations about mechanisms mediating 
comprehension of logical relationships are brief, but are 
based on everyday behavior, not on formalistic models. 
(4 p ref) 

7667. Pentony, Carole L. (U Texas, Austin) Pro- 
duction deficiency and mediation deficiency in young 

children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 486-487. 
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7668. Piaget, Jean. The grasp of consciousness: 
Action and concept in the young child. (Trans by S. 
Wedgwood). Cambridge, MA: Harvard U Press, 1976. 
vii, 360 p. $15.00. —Describes experiments conducted 
with children ranging in age from 4 yrs to adolescence to 
distinguish between the child's ability to perform the 
actions required by a simple task and his/her under- 
standing of the rationale behind the action. Results 
reveal several stages in the development of the child's 
conceptualization of his/her actions. 

7669. Prestianni, Frances L. (Temple U) The develop- 
ment of free recall processes in children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3073. 

7670. Reese, Hayne W. (West Virginia U) Basic 
learning processes in childhood. New York, NY: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1976. xi, 1744p. —Text: book; for 
educational psychology students. 

7671. Rosenthal, Ted L. & Zimmerman, Barry J. 
(Memphis State U) Organization and stability of 
transfer in vicarious concept attainment. Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 110-117. —Studied the 
effects of different degrees of stimulus organization on a 
dial-like concept task: with 120 4th graders. Input 
structuring of 0, 50, and 100% was compared. Concept 
acquisition and delayed generalization were measured 
using stimuli arranged either randomly or in coherent 
orders. As was found in previous research, full stimulus 
organization created substantially stronger acquisition, | 
but no better transfer, when testing sequences were 
orderly. Under the same conditions, 5075 organization 
promoted generalization as good as or better than that 
promoted by greater input structure. However, when 
testing arrangements were random, 50% organization in 
training led to poorer performance. Results question the 
wisdom of assuming a monotonic relationship between 
amount of stimulus organization and the stability and 
adequacy of utilizing generalized concepts. —Journal 
abstract. 

7672. Samuels, Marilyn T. (Cornell U) Children's 
long term memory for events: The relation between 
cognitive stage and recall. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3074. 

7673. Saraswathi, T. S. (Maharaja Sayajirao U 
Baroda, Faculty of Home Service, India) On representa- 
tion in short-term memory: A developmental study. 
Indian Educational Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 79-92. 
—Conducted 2 studies with 63 children at 3 grade levels 
(kindergarten and Grades 3 and 6) to investigate (a) the 
effect of 3 different modes of presentation of stimuli 
(motor, visual, and verbal) on Ss’ short-term memory; 
(b) the effect of 3 types of interference tasks (motor, 
visual, and verbal) on each of the modes of presentation; 
and (c) the interactions between the mode of presenta- 
tion, the interference tasks, and the age of the Ss. While 
analysis of the combined scores (immediate reca 
score + recall score with interpolated activity) failed to 
reveal the dominance of any one mode, an examination - 
of the means for immediate recall alone for visual an 
verbal modes did suggest some trends. Data indicate that 
at all grade levels, the scores on the verbal mode were 
consistently higher. It is pointed out, however, that while 
the data indicate trends, no definite conclusions can be 
drawn. (21 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

7674. Schutzengel, Tirzah G. (Clark U) The effects of 
bilingualism on concept formation: A comparative study 
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of monolingual and bilingual elementary School stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2998-2999, 

7615. Sharma, Atmananda. (National Inst of Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Stabilization of abilities during 
adolescence: |. A cross-sectional study. Indian Educa- 
tional Review, 1973(Jan), Vol 8(1), 116-180. —Presented 
the Ist part of a study conducted on 1,660 12-19 yr olds 
in Delhi, India. Ss were from 5 schools, 
range of subjects in groups of 8, 9, 10, and 11. Tests of 
verbal deductive reasoning (Predictive 
Differential Scholastic Aptitude), spatial ability (Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board Test), 
accuracy, and mechanical ability were administered. The 
Browth curves over age for the 6 abilities showed various 
characteristics. In the Ist 2 curves, there was similarity 
between brighter 
increasing at a slower rate. The growth curves for 
Skills had almost 


slightly different. —Journal abstract. 
Alexander W.; 


use of rehearsal, is largely 
in the serial 


the earphones, and the S's vocal intensity at each noise 
level was measured. 
obtained for each 
masking level increased. There was no developmental 
pattern, however. 
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—Within the 


7680. Strauss, Gloria D. (State U New York, Stony 

Brook) On children's Kinetic imagery. Dissertation 

International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3001-3002. 


7681. Sugimura, Takeshi & Kubo, Mitsuo, (Nara 
Education U, Japan) The facilitative effect of discrimi- 
nation training upon naming letters. Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 23(4), 213-219. 
—Found significantly Positive correlations between 
perceptual discrimination (of letter-like figures and 
Japanese Katakana letters) and the rate of naming 
Katakana letters, using 92 Japanese nursery school 
children. In Exp I, Ss were given a mixed series of the 
figure and letter discrimination tasks and were asked to 
point to the figure or letter Ka ND lo the 
stimulus, choosing from 4 alternatives rawn or written 
on each of 32 stimulus cards. In Exp II, 3 groups of 60 5- 
yrolds assigned to 3 levels of task difficu ty in the 
training sessions showed significantly different perform- 
ance in the letter-naming tasks, indicating that difficult 
discrimination tasks in training facilitate the acquisition 
of a general set to attend to and discriminate the 
stimulus. (English summary) —S. Choe. 

7682. Walsh, Mary E. (Clark U) A developmental 
analysis of the relationship between perceptual and 
representational processes. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3076. 

7683. Warren, W. G. & Staines, J. W. (U Newcastle, 
Australia) Levelling-sharpening in aged persons. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 181-182. 
—Administered a shortened version of the Schematizing 
Test to 63 50-90 yr old and 73 14-32 yr old Ss. Results 
support the qualified conclusion that the levelling-shar- 
pening principle of cognitive control can be extended to 
the upper age ranges and that the manner in which older 
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Ss approach cognitive tasks must be considered in 
comparison of young and old groups. —Journal abstract. 

7684. Whiteside, Жы A. (Clark U) Peripheral vision 
in children and adults. Child Development, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 47(1), 290-293. — Threshold luminance necessary to 
evoke an eye movement was evaluated as a function of 
age (6-22 yrs) and visual angle (6-42° from the fovea), 
using 55 Ss, Results are comparable to those of static 
perimetry in older Ss but showed little narrowing of the 
visual field in younger children. —Journal abstract. 

7685. Wilcox, Stephen & Palermo, David S. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U) "In," “оп,” and "under" revisited. 
Cognition, 1974—75, Vol 3(3), 245-254, — Presents eviden- 
ce that young children's comprehension of the locatives 
“in,” “on,” and "under" is, at least in part, contextually 
determined. 36 children aged 1.6-3.0 yrs were given tasks 
with verbal instructions which were either contextually 
congruent or incongruent. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the nonlinguistic as well as linguistic strategies 
apparently used to interpret speech. The results and 
interpretation are in contrast to those of earlier research. 
(French summary) —Journal abstract. 

7686. Wilkening, Friedrich & Sarris, Viktor. (Johann 
Wolfgang-Goethe U Inst Psychologie, Frankfurt, W 
Germany) [A developmental study of the information- 
integration model in psychophysical judgments.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(3), 
307-318. —On the basis of data sets from individual 
experiments with 480 Ss from 4 age groups (5.5-24.11 
yrs), various predictions of 3 psychophysical judgment 
models were compared; (a) H. Helson’s (1964) adapta- 
tion level model; (b) N. Н. Anderson's (1968) informa- 
tion integration model; and (c) V. Sarris's (1967) 
similarity classification model. Of particular interest was 
the question concerning the way the subjective scale 
values of stimuli from 2 different classes ("series" vs 
"context" stimuli) are combined. Using an analysis of 
variance approach, models (a) and (b) were rejected, but 
model (c) was not. (German & Russian summaries) (17 
ref) — English summary. 

7687. Williams, Robert. (U Maryland, Inst for Child 
Study) Note on an alternative to Brainerd's procedures 
for observing the developmental sequence of ordination 
before cardination in development of number concept. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1058. 
—C. J. Brainerd (see PA, Vol 50:10969 and 51:10853) 
determined that children attain ordination before cardi- 
nation by using 3 separate assessment procedures. The 
present author's (1976) previous study has suggested that 
àn ordination before cardination response can also be 
Observed by means of Piaget's model for assessment of 
number concept development. However, it is useful to 
note that Brainerd's ordination-cardination evaluation 
tasks also permit observation of the 3 sequential 
developmental stages within both ordination and cardi- 
nation. 

7688. Yamazoe, Tadashi. (Kyoto U, Japan) [A 
developmental study of selective attention in central 
and incidental memory tasks.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 23(4), 
235-241. — Studied selective attention as a function of 
age, memory strategy, and intelligence in 3 experiments 
using 131 Japanese children 4-8 yrs old. Selective 

attention, defined as the discrepancy between central 
and incidental memory task performance, increased with 
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age but incidental memory decreased as age decreased. 
e use of central memory was significantly more 
frequent with older children when they were given more 
difficult memory tasks (with Ss' understanding and the 
use of E's instruction controlled); however, when they 
were given easier tasks, the relationship was not 
significant. A significant relationship was found between 
the ability to conserve quantity and the use of selective 
attention. Results indicate that selective attention is 
important strategy for difficult task performance, and 
that the strategy develops with age up to approximately 8 
yrs. —S. Choe. 
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7689. Balswick, Jack O. & Macrides, Clitos. (U 
Georgia) Parental stimulus for adolescent rebellion. 
Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 253-266. —Admin- 
istered a questionnaire to 417 undergraduates at a 
church-related school. Self-defined adolescent rebellion 
(AR) was correlated with perceived parental marital 
unhappiness, restrictive-permissiveness of child rearing 
practices, and division of authority. AR is the product of 
a home thought to be patriarchal and unhappy, patriar- 
chal and very restrictive, or patriarchal and very 
permissive. Frustration-aggression theory is used to 
explain how parental stimulus can produce frustration 
and aggression in an adolescent. —A. Krichev. 

7690. Bixenstine, V. Edwin; DeCorte, Margaret S. & 
Bixenstine, Barton A. (Kent State U) Conformity to 
peer-sponsored misconduct at four grade levels. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 226-236. 

—Used semantic differential and rating scales to 
measure resistance to endorsing peer-sponsored misbe- 
havior, judgments of the wrongness of such behavior in 
the abstract, and attitudes toward self, mother, father, 

ers, and adults in 116 females and 117 males at 4 grade 
evels (Grades 3, 6, 8, and 11) at one school and 3 levels 
(Grades 3, 6, and 8) at another. Ss were instructed 
differentially that no one, peers or parents, would be 
informed of their responses. Results support U. Bronfen- 
brenner's (see PA, Vol 43:5218 and 44:16460) findings 
that American children resist more under the parent and 
less under the peer than under the neutral condition. Ss 
did not grow more exacting grade by grade, nor did they 
remain stable in their judgments of wrongness. Resist- 
ance and супе! of wrongness were highly correlated 
and stea ily declined to the 8th grade, with females 
consistently higher than males. Differences in resistance 
for sex, grade, and instruction remained even when 
variance associated with judgment of wrongness was 
reduced. Difference between schools, however, did not 
remain. A marked loss in favorableness toward adults 
provides a basis for explaining the results. —Journal 
abstract. 

7691. Boyd, Robert E. (U Illinois, Coll of Education) 
Conformity reduction in adolescence. Adolescence, 
1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 297-300. —Conducted a series of 
studies with groups of junior and senior high school 
students using an inventory consisting of 30 pairs of 
items. Each item was an evaluative statement about 
activities appropriate to pleasing others vs pleasing one $ 
self. It is concluded that the instrument was stable 
valid. Conformity was directly related to developmental 
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stage. Differences in conformity by sex were not clear- 
cut. —A. Krichev. 
7692. Brannigan, Gary С. (State University Coll New 
York, Plattsburgh) 's social re- 
sponse and Wechsler 
picture ai performance. 
ports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 11 
the Children's Social Desirability Scale and 2 WISC 
subscales to 222 Ist, 3rd, and Sth aders to test the 
hypothesis that high approval-motivation in you 
children may reflect heightened sensitivity and compe- 
fence in social situations, Resulting low and nonsignifi- 
cant correlations among social desirability, Comprehen- 
sion, and Picture Arrangement raw scores suggest that, if 
high social desirability scores for young children reflect 
the ability to size up a situation and act eec 27 this 
was not demonstrated in Ss' performance оп WISC 


subscales, 

7693. Brubaker, Timothy H. & Powers, Edward A, 
(lowa State U) The Stereotype of old: A review and 
alternative h. Journal of Gerontology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 31(4), 441-447, — Within the literature, a negative 
stereotype of “old” has been iss: mest which, it has 
been argued, is important for self-concept in late life. 
This paper questions the validity of this argument and 
presents an alternative model more congruent with 
extant data. 47 reports of research on Stereot of old 
age were analyzed, It was found that 21 studies utilized 
older persons in the sample, and half of these were based 
on institutionalized or indigent aged. A positive stereo- 
type of old age was reported in several studies. Thus, the 
assumption that the aged accept a negative stereotype of 
old ape тау not be valid. An alternative theoretical 
model is presented. From the framework of cognitive 


dissonance theory, it is argued that the a lance of a 


negative or positive stereotype by the a. ed is related to 
objective indicators of old He the subjective definition 
of self, and self-concept. (87 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7694. Coates, Brian; Pusser, H. Ellison & 

Irene. (Washington State U) The influence of “Sesame 
Street" and "Mister Rogers" "^ on child- 
ren's social behavior in the - Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 138-144. — In order to assess 
the influence of “Sesame Street" and "Mister Rogers" 
Neighborhood" on children's social behavior, observa- 
tions of the behavior of 26 nursery school children were 
conducted before (baseline), during (treatment), and 
after (posttest) | wk of exposure to each of the TV 
Programs. These observations consisted of the frequ 
of the Ss’ giving of Positive reinforcement and punish- 
ment to other children and to adults in the preschool. Ss* 
social contacts with other children and with adults were 
also measured. For Ss whose baseline scores were low for 
an observational category, “Sesame Street” Significantly 
increased the giving of positive reinforcement. and 
Punishment to, and social contacts with, other children 
апа with adults in the preschool. For Ss whose baseline 
Scores were high, “Sesame Street" had no significant 
effect on behavior. For all Ss (high and low in baseline 
Scores), "Mister Rogers’ Neigh rhood" significantly 
increased the giving of positive reinforcement to, and 
Social contacts with, other шшш and with эы in the 

reschool. Results are generally consistent wi - 
Бош based оп B. Coates xd Н. E. Pusser's (1975) 
Content analysis of the 2 programs. —Journal abstract, 
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devaluation of old 
age in а multigenerational sample. Journal Gerontolo- 
g 1976(Mar), Vol 31(2), 193-197. — Util à semantic 
ifferential technique and a volunteer sample of 123 
18-29 yr old college students, 90 30-59 yr olds from 
church ‘study groups, and 108 senior citizens (60 yrs or 
older) to investigate devaluation of old age in compari- 
son to age in general, Devaluation was predicted on 
attitudes toward (a) cultural values and (b) negative 
concomitants of old age, as well as (c) demographic 
variables and (d) Self-reported intergenerational contact, 
АП age p devalued old age. Attitudes toward 
personal productivity, achievement, and independence 
contributed significantly to devaluation of old z 
Negative attitude toward death was à significant 
dictor of devaluation of old аре among the young and 
middle-age sample. The most Consistent predictor of 
devaluation was negative attitudes toward poor health, 


Journal abstract. 

7696. Dolan, Anne B. & Matheny, Adam P. (U 
Louisville) Separation of attachment figures: Responses 
of young children in a supportive setting. C Bt 
Selected Documents in Ps, hology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 66. 

7697. Dreman, S. B. (Hebrew U of Jerusalem, Israel) 
Sharing behavior in Israeli schoolchildren: 
and social learning factors. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 186-194, —180 middle-class males 
were given an opportunity to share candies with other 
children in different reciprocity conditions, The com- 
bined effects of reward in the past and expectations of 
future reward on present sharing were examined. The 
val included 3 age levels (6-7, 9-10, and 12-13 ),3 
levels of prior reward by the intended recipient (Recipi- 
ent to S, Recipient to Óther, and No Donation), and 2 
levels of expectations of future reward from this recipient 
(S Identified and S Anonymous). In accordance with 
developmental expectations, donations over all condi- 
tions increased as a function of age. On the basis of 
social learning theory it was predicted that Ss would 
contribute the most in the condition in which they both 
had received a reward in the past and had expectations 
of obtaining reciprocation in the future (Recipient to S, S 
Identified). Contrary to this prediction Ss contributed 
the 2nd smallest amount of candies in this condition, and 
an interaction was obtained between prior reward and 
future expectation of reward conditions. Unlike jous 
studies a relationship was found between moral judg- 
ment and behavior. (20 ref) — Journal abstract. 

7698. Erchak, 


lationship 
between aspects of child Se dae behavior and later 
adult economic role suggested by previous researchers. 
An analysis of the nonsocial behavior of 20 Liberian 
Kpelle 1-6 yr olds and the responses of adults to that 
behavior as these relate to the acquisition of sex roles are 
included. Nonsocial behavior is en that is eM 
val, self-initiated, and egocentric. methods 
systematic behavior observation and coding developed 
by B. Whiting and J. M. Whiting are described and were 
em 
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more self-reliant and responsible than boys at an earlier 
age. The nonsocial behavior of boys reflected their 
greater free time and lack of responsibilities. The 
responses of adults were inconclusive, but consistent with 
the findings on children's behavior. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7699. Gordon, Ira J. (U Florida Inst for Development 
of Human Resources) Investigation into the social roots 
of competence. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 66-67. 

7700. Gorn, Gerald J.; Goldberg, Marvin E. & 
Kanungo, Rabindra N. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) 
The role of educational television in changing the 
intergroup attitudes of children. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 277-280. —After being exposed to 
Canadian-produced “Sesame Street" inserts containing 
non-White children, 205 3-5 yr old White children 
showed a strong preference for playing with non-Whites 
as opposed to Whites. This sharply contrasted with the 

references of a control group not exposed to these 

inserts. The respondents, all English nadians, also 
viewed inserts with a French Canadian male and 
indicated an equally strong preference for him, whether 
or not his cultural identity was evident. Possible 
explanations of these effects are considered. —Journal 
abstract. 

7101. Harry, Joseph, (U Nebraska Gerontology Ctr, 
Omaha) Evolving sources of happiness for men over the 
life cycle: A structural analysis. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1976(May), Vol 38(2), 289-296. —Participa- 
tion in the diverse institutional spheres of industrial 
society requires that individuals coordinate their compet- 
ing obligations in varying ways at different stages of the 
life cycle. Because of the rigidity of the work commit- 
ments of males it seems that they tend to change their 
definitions of happiness, rather than their behaviors. 
Happiness is constantly redefined to be consistent with 
one's positions in the different institutional spheres. (e.g., 
during the stage of being a parent to young and school- 
age children, males tend to define happiness in terms of 
family life). Using a national probability sample, of 374 
males, items reflecting satisfaction with a variety of 
institutional areas were correlated with a measure of 
overall happiness for each of 6 family stages. It was 
found that the principal correlates of happiness vary as 
one proceeds through the family life cycle. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7702. Hartley, Deborah G. (Coll of William & Mary) 
The effect of perceptual salience on reflective-impulse 
performance differences. Developmental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 218-225. —Examined the relation- 
ship between perceptual salience and cognitive style in 
31 Ist graders, 37 3rd graders, and 37 Sth graders who 

had been classified as impulsive or reflective based on 
scores on the Matching Familiar Figures Test. After 
determining salience hierarchy scores, Ss were given a 
modified matching test. This test consisted of 3 trial 
types on which the S's most salient, least salient, or both 
most and least salient dimensions were necessary for 
making a correct match. Impulsives made more érrors 
than reflectives only on trials requiring the use of the 
least salient dimension. These performance differences 
decreased with age. Cognitive style did not affect 
latencies on the modified matching task. It is concluded 
that (a) perceptual features of the stimulus situation can 
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markedly influence impulsives’ performance, (b) cogni- 
tive style effects were not attributable to differences in 
the salience hierarchies of reflective-impulsive Ss, (c) 
cognitive style differences can occur in the absence of 
latency differences, and (d) sensitization to perceptual 
features may be an effective means of improving 
impulsives’ performance. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7703. Heltsley, Mary E. & Powers, Ronald C. (Iowa 
State U) Social interaction and perceived adequacy of 
interaction of the rural aged. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 15(6), 533-536. —Interview data suggest that the 
feelings of isolation experienced by some older people 
may be more likely than their actual lack of interaction. 
Differences in factors related to the reported frequency 
of social interaction by the aged and their perceived 
adequacy of interaction were identified, and significant 
differences were obtained for the age and income 
variables and 2 of the proximity variables. (15 ref) 

7704. Inoue, Tomoko. [Recent studies on sex role 
development.] (Japn) Japanese Psychological Review, 
1975, Vol 18(1), 1-13. —Reviews theoretical and empiri- 
cal studies on sex-role development in terms of 2 aspects 
of sex-role stereotypes and sex-role identity. First, the 
background theories of sex-role studies are classified 
according to developmental identification, social learn- 
ing, and cognitive development theories. Second, studies 
of sex-role stereotypes are discussed in terms of the | 
meaning of stereotypes and the relationship of these 
stereotypes to the identification with parents or other | 
models. The review of studies concerning sex-role 
identity points up 2 problems. One is the reexamination 
of the biological factors in sex-role identity; the other 
concerns questions of masculinity and femininity. J. H. 
Block’s (see PA, Vol 51:6925) model of sex-role develop- 
ment is discussed as an effective solution to these 
problems. (47 ref) —English abstract. 

7705. Klecka, Carol O. (Northwestern U) The meas- 
urement of children’s masculinity and femininity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2991—2992. 

7706. Kline, Chrysee. The socialization process of 
women: Implications for a theory of successful aging. 
Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 486-492. —Reviews 
the literature of women’s involvement with work and the 
meaning of work to women. Theoreticians and practi- 
tioners have assumed rather constant roles for women in 
developing psychosocial theories of aging. This review 
challenges these assumptions and suggests that role 
inconstancy rather than constancy may account for 
feminine resilience in old age. Topics considered include 
the housewife role, retirement role, role continuity and 
discontinuity, readjustment theory, work and leisure 
patterns, and career flexibility. (30 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7707. Lamb, Michael E. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Twelve-month-olds and their parents: Interaction in a 
laboratory playroom. Developmental Psychology, 
1976(May), Vol 12(3), 237-244. —19 12-mo olds were 
observed interacting with both parents ina standardized 
situation. In an initial episode with both parents present, 
Ss directed more distal-affiliative behaviors to their 
fathers but showed no preference for either parent in the 
display of proximal-attachment behaviors. The same 
was true when Ss were alone with either parent. 
However, the entrance of a stranger combined with 
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boredom or fatigue to produce a shift in the Ss’ social 273-276. —76 3-5 Yr olds were given instructions 
behavior toward their mothers. More proximal-attach- designed to evoke either a positive, negative, or neutral 
ment behaviors were directed to mothers, while there was mood. They were then given a choice between an 
no preference for either parent in the display of immediately available but less preferred reward or a 
distal-affiliative behaviors. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. delayed, preferred reward. It was found that positive- 
7708. Lasseigne, Mary W. (Indiana U, New Albany) mood Ss were more likely to choose the delayed reward, 
A study of peer and adult influence оп moral beliefs of while negative-mood Ss were more likely to choose the 
adolescents. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), immediate reward. Results are intei reted in terms of 
227-230. — Tested the hypothesis that adolescents" moral processes of affect and self-gratification, —Journal 
beliefs are influenced more by peers and less by adults abstract. 
than they were a decade ago. An adaptation of the 7714. Munley, Patrick H. (U Maryland) An explorato- 
Student Beliefs Questionnaire was administered to 240 ry investigation of the relationship between Erik 
high school students. Results indicate that the Ss were Erikson's theory of Psychosocial development and 
more influenced by peers but also somewhat more by vocational behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
parents. The young adolescent particularly appears to be 1974(Jul), Vol 35( 1-B), 484—485. 
Seeking guidance from both groups. —A. Krichey, 7715. Myerhoff, Barbara G. & Tufte, Virginia, (U 
7709. Levitt, Julie M. (Yeshiva U) Relationship of Southern California) Life history as integration: An 
brief separation to dependency needs in young children, essay оп ап experiential model. Gerontologist, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 541-543, —Describes the use of 
B), 484. the life history technique in a university class where 
7710. Magnusson, David; Dunér, Anders & students worked with older Ss and in a class of senior 
Zetterblom, Góran. (U Stockholm, Sweden) Adjustment: citizens. The technique satisfies several purposes: the 
A longitudinal Study. New York, NY: Halsted, 1975. 266 desire of the elderly to record and interpret their 
p. $12.50. —Describes an interdisciplinary project in histories, to make intergenerational connections, and to 
Sweden dealing with the adjustment of individual experience the continuity of their lives over time, 
children. Data collection began in 1965, and Ss were 7716. Nisan, Mordecai. (Hebrew U of Jerusalem, 
approximately 3,300 students in 3 school grades in the Israel) Delay of gratification in children: Personal 
town of Orebro. The purpose and methods of the project, versus Broup choices. Child Development, 1976(Mar), 
the individual studies conducted, results, and plans for Vol 47(1), 195-200. —111 6-7 yr olds were asked to 
further study, are presented in detail. choose as prizes either a single piece of candy immedi- 
7711. Meissner, Judith A. & Apthorp, Helen. (Rocke- ately or 2 pieces of candy the next day. In опе condition, 
feller U, New York, NY) Nonegocentrism and commu- single-sex groups of 3 children were asked first to hold a 
nication mode Switching in Black preschool children. discussion and agree among themselves on a single group 
Developmental Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), decision and then privately to make individual decisions. 
245-249. —39 4- апа -yr-old lower socioeconomic In the other, the individual decisions preceded the 
status Black children were administered a simple decision agreed upon in the group. It was found that 
communication task in 2 situations, one in which the E males, but not females tended to delay gratification more 
was blindfolded and the other in which she could see the іп groups than in personal decisions, Results are 
array of toy referents. Half the Ss were well acquainted discussed in relation to various theoretical approaches, 
with the E; and the other half had never met herbefore. and it is suggested that the present results are better 
The majority of the Ss gave appropriate responses in understood in terms of social conformity than in terms of 
both the blindfolded and nonblindfolded E trials, many  psychoanalytic or cognitive-development approaches, 
Switching response modes from pointing when the Ё —Journal abstract. 
could see, to verbalization when she was blindfolded. 7717. Nordlicht, Stephen. (Cornell U Medical Coll, 
Order of presentation of the blindfolded and nonblind- New York, NY) Stress, aging, and mental health. New 
folded conditions did not significantly affect amount of York State Journal of Medicine, 1975(Oct), Vol 75(12), 
appropriate responding, nor did familiarity with the E or 2135-2137. —Discusses social, physical, and cultural 
age or sex of S. It is concluded that young Black aspects of aging which result in a lessened ability to 
children, often reported to be nonverbal or to react FU in a stressful situation. Both the aged and the 
incorrectly in verbal situations, can respond appropriate- general population should be made aware of the course 
ly as a function of situational requirements ina gamelike of a: ing so that stress of perceptual and social isolation 
and motivating communication task. — Journal abstract. сап be lessened. —P. R. Sweet. Е 
7712. Mitchell, J. J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 7718. Pareek, Udai & Banerjee, Debadatta. (Indian 
Moral growth during adolescence. Adolescence, Inst of Management, Ahmedabad) Developmental 
1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 221-226. —Surveys 5 fundamen- trends in the dimensions of cooperative and competi- 
tal changes taking place in moral structure during tive game behaviour in some Sub-cultures. /ndian 
adolescence: (a) Moral concepts move from concrete Educational Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 11-37. —Stud- 
toward abstract. (b) Convictions become more con- ied the cooperative and competitive behavior of 240, 120, 
cerned with justice. (c) Judgment becomes increasingly 80, 60, 20, and 14 male and female students from Delhi, 
Cognitive. (d) Judgment becomes less egocentric. (e) and Udaipur Hindus, Bohras, Bhils, and Minas, respec- 
Judgment becomes psychologically expensive. —A. tively. C. G. McClintock and J. M. Nuttin’s (1969) 
Krichev. aximizing piierne Game xi to say iie 
7713. S.; Clyburn, Andrea & Underwood, followin; variables: trust, trustworthiness, repentance, 
Bill. (Welles ta) The role of affect in delay of dere forgiveness, and exploitation. For Delhi and 
&ratification. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), Bohra Ss, trust increased with age. Lowest repentance 
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was shown by Bohra Ss, whereas highest repentance was 
shown by Hindu Ss. The tendency of repentance was 
generally found to decrease with age. Hindu Ss scored 
highest on retaliation, and tribal Ss scored lowest. In 
terms of exploitative behavior, females were more 
exploitive than males in the same group. Tribal Ss 
showed the highest trustworthiness while Delhi Ss 
showed the lowest. —Journal abstract. 

7119. Place, Dorothy M. The dating experience for 
adolescent girls. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 
157-174. —Conducted in-depth interviews with 20 
Caucasian females 15-16 yrs old from middle-class to 
upper middle-class backgrounds. Ss discussed their Ist 
dates, problems with parents about dating, the immaturi- 
ty of their male peers, and various dating problems, 
including rejection. It is noted that learning to solve 
these problems teaches girls the skills for interacting with 
males and with adult authority figures. —A. Krichev. 

7720. Ruble, Diane N.; Feldman, Nina S. & Boggiano, 
Ann K. (Princeton U) Social comparison between young 
children in achievement situations. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1976(May), Vol 12(3), 192-197. —Examined the 
development of children's motivations to socially com- 
pare in a situation in which they were free to seek or not 
seek information about how another child was doing. 16 
males and 16 females each at the kindergarten, Ist, and 
2nd grade levels were recruited through the newspaper 
and paid to participate. Pairs of Ss in the same grade 
worked on a speed task under high- and low-competition 
conditions. The frequency and duration with which Ss 
pushed a button to observe their partner's progress on a 
monitor was the index of the strength of motivation. 
Results show the expected developmental increase in 
comparison behavior. Only in 2nd graders did the 
expected positive relationship between level of competi- 
tion and performance appear. At the kindergarten level, 
the means were in the opposite direction, while for the 
Ist-grade level the relation between competition and 
performance depended on sex. Results are discussed in 
terms of alternative predictions derived from theories by 
L. Festinger (1954) and J. Veroff (1969). —Journal 
abstract. 

7721. Sedlak, Andrea J. (Rutgers State U) An 
investigation of the development of the child's under- 
standing and evaluation of the actions of others. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3091. 

7722. Sharabany, Ruth. (Cornell U) Intimate friend- 
ship among kibbutz and city children and its measure- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1028-1029. 

7723. Small, Linwood. (U Florida) Effects of discrimi- 
nation training on adequacy of moral judgment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3001. 

7724. Spector, Marion, (New York U) The relation- 
ship between dogmatism, locus of control, sex, and 
moral relativism in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1029-1030. 

7725. Steinberg, Marvin A. (U Texas, Austin) Child- 
ren’s coping behaviors related to father absence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B), 490. 
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7726. Summerfield, Lester H. (United States Interna- 
tional U) The relationship of age, creativity and risk- 
taking to self-actualization. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1030. 

7121. Urberg, Kathryn A. & Docherty, Edward M. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Development of role-taking skills 
in young children. Developmental Psychology, 1976(May), 
Vol 12(3), 198-203. —A role-taking hierarchy was 
developed based on analysis of the H. Borke (see PA, 
Vol 47:686), the N. Burns and L. Cavey (1957), and the 
M. J. Chandler and S. Greenspan (see PA, Vol 49:2093) 
role-taking tasks, and on 2 new tasks constructed by the 
authors, all of which deal with the same affective 
content. Tasks were presented to 7 girls and 7 boys in 
each of 3 age groups (3 yrs 0 mo to 3 yrs 11 mo, 4 yrs 0 
mo to 4 yrs 11 mo, and 5 yrs 0 mo to 5 yrs 11 mo). Data 
were analyzed by a scalogram and a cluster analysis. The 
hypothesis that these tasks would form a hierarchy such 
that the skills needed for the early tasks are logically 
prerequisite to those needed for the later tasks was 
supported. A fundamental structural difference—se- 
quential vs simultaneous Ens dba ma identified. 
The multidimensional nature of role-taking tasks is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 


7128. Welkowitz, Joan; Cariffe, Gerald & Feldstein, 
Stanley. (New York U) Conversational congruence as a 
criterion of socialization in children. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 269-272. —Tested the hypothesis 
that the extent to which the durations of pauses (silences 
within the utterances of a single speaker) and switching 
pauses (silences between the utterances of 2 speakers) in 
the speech of children in conversation become similar 
(ie. exhibit conversational congruence) is positively 
related to age. Each of 10 pairs of children between the 
ages of 5.4 and 6.1 yrs and 10 pairs between the ages of 
6.4 and 7.2 yrs engaged in a 20-min conversation on each 
of 2 occasions. The conversations were computer 
analyzed, and congruence coefficients were calculated. 
Data support the hypothesis with respect to pauses. 
—Journal abstract. 


7729. Wheeler, Charles. (Purdue U) The relationship 
of the Black pre-school child’s self-concept to the 
degree of integration and other racially relevant 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2838-2839. 


7730. Yarrow, Marian R. et al. (NIMH Lab of 
Developmental Psychology, Bethesda, MD) Dimensions 
and correlates of prosocial behavior in young children. 
Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 118-125. 
—Studied 3 kinds of prosocial behavior—helping, 
sharing, and comforting—in experimental and naturalis- 
tic settings, using 108 children, ages 3-7.5 yrs. In both 
settings, helping occurred more frequently than sharing 
or comforting. There was some consistency across 
settings in sharing and comforting. Neither age nor sex 
was related to frequency of prosocial responding. 
Prosocial and aggressive behavior were complexly 
related (sometimes positively, sometimes negatively, and 
sometimes unrelated) depending on absolute level of 
aggression and on amount of aggression received. 
Observations document considerable differences 1n 
affect and motivation accompanying both intervention 
and nonintervention in others' distress. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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G. M. (U York, England) The 
Psychological consequences of rapid social changes. 
Mental Health in Australia, 1975(Mar), Vol 1(3), 83-88. 
—Discusses the mental illness that develops in stable 
confronted by sudden and convul- 
sive change. Examples are given from history and from 
the Contemporary world, where ghe powerful forces of 
аге causing economic and social 
upheavals combined with great political changes. Three 
lypes of behavior become widespread under these 
conditions: irrationality, despair, and violence. The 
heightened tensions arising from technological disrup- 
tion constitute the most serious threat to mental health in 
today's world. —А. Р. Vitiello. 

7734. Colliver, Jerry A. & Lewin, Mollie S. (Sanga- 
mon State U) Interpretation of heritability. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1239-1242. —Argues 
that the controversial implications concerning compen- 
Satory education and racial differences from A. Jensen’s 
(see PA, Vol 44:6768) work on the heritability of 
intelligence result from an inappropriate interpretation 
of А2, Since A? is a proportion and is relative to the 
conditions under which it was obtained, it has implica- 
tions only in a very restricted sense. These implications 
have to do with the roles that genetic and environmental 
factors played in determining the variance of atraitata 
Biven time and place. For this reason, it is difficult to 
know what implications if any heritability has for 
important social issues and policy. —Journal abstract. 

7735. Epstein, Gerald; Weitz, Lawrence; Roback, 
Howard & McKee, Embry. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Research on bereavement: A seléctive and 
critical review. Comprehensive Ь Psychiatry, 
1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 16(6), 537—546. —Review studies of 
parental loss, conjugal loss, and predictors of unfavora- 
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ble bereavement outcome. Several explanations pro- 
posed to account for the high mortality rates of widows 
and widowers are examined, includin the selection 
hypothesis, which states that the observed high mortality 
rates for these groups are primarily artifactual because 
widowed persons who are in good health tend to remarry 
quickly and select themselves out; the homogamy or 


mutual choice of poor-risk mates hypothesis; the Joint 
unfavorable environment hypothesis; the non- rief-relat- 
ed behavior-change hypothesis; and the lesolation- 


effects hypothesis, It is argued that the desolation-effects 
explanation, with its emphasis on psychophysiological 
and sociological factors, is probably the most valid of the 
alternatives offered. (54 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

problems. Englewood 
182 p. —Explores the 
ways that social problems are treated, why the solutions 


are examined. Core concepts of sociological and political 
science theory are used to explain the dynamics of social 
problems and social programs. 

7737. Gibbins, Keith, (U New England, New S. Wales) 
Social constraint as a determinant of attitudes to 
freedom. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 28(1), 1-9. — Presents psychological portraits of 6 
Russian men, displaced persons who had escaped to 
Western Europe: a Red Army Colonel, a skilled worker, 
à young Communist, an anti-Soviet fighter, a disadvan- 
taged worker, and a postwar soldier. Interview material 
includes life histories, personality patterns, attitudes 
toward others, and ideologies. 

7738. Gorsuch, Richard L, & Malony, H. Newton. 
(Texas Christian U, Inst of Behavioral Research) The 
nature of man. A social psychological perspective: The 
Third John G. Finch Symposium on Psychology and 
Religion. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1976. ix, 
224 p. $12.75. —Presents papers delivered at the 3rd 
John G. Finch Symposium on Psychology and Religion 
which offer support for the thesis that humanity's nature 
can best be understood by considering а person's 
dependence on others and how he/she can transcend 
conformity in postconventional behavior. Topics dis- 
cussed include the role of social psychological research 
in discussions on the nature of humanity, the cross- 
cultural consistency of humanity's ethical nature, and the 
evil in interpersonal relationships. (6 p ref) Эу? 

7739. Groves, David L, & Kahalas, Harvey. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst) An evaluation System based upon 
Bloom's and Krathwohl's typologies to determine 
values. College Student Journal, 1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 9(3), 
1-20. —Investigated the applicability of B. S. Bloom's 
and D. Krathwohl's typologies in the study of values. It 
is suggested that the combination of both typologies 
would permit a more effective understanding of individu- 
al and group adjustments to a problem. Bloom's domain 
is cognitive and represents the levels of comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation; Krath- 
wohl’s represents the affective levels of receiving, 
responding, valuing, organization, and characterization. 
The feasibility of using both domains is presented in a 
case study of people’s conflicting reactions to a projected 
housing development. Both typologies were concurrently 
applicable in studying the problem, and their interrela- 
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tionships helped specify which domains were most 
important in determining the value orientations. (27 ref) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7740. Hasleton, Simon. (U Sydney, Australia) Permis- 
siveness in Australian society. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 27(3), 257-267. — Presented 
to a stratified random sample of the Australian electorate 
(1,881 Ss) 10 *permissive issues" dealing with contracep- 
tion, homosexuality, censorship, abortion, “living togeth- 
er,” marihuana, prostitution, divorce, pub trading hours, 
and sex education. Item intercorrelations indicate the 
presence of a general factor of permissiveness accounting 
for some 30% of the total variance. With the exception of 
that dealing with marihuana legalization, there is 
substantial support for a permissive stance on each of 
these issues. Permissiveness is related to church attend- 
ance, age, extent of formal education, and left-right 
voting intention. —Journal abstract. 

7741. Hewitt, John P. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Self and society: A symbolic interactionist social 
psychology. Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 1976. viii, 248 
p. —Text: book; for advanced undergraduate and 
beginning graduate social psychology students. 

7742. Jensen, Orson E. (Stanford U) The socialization 
of competence in the factory and the school: The 
impact of industrial experience on scholastic achieve- 
ment in six less-industrialized nations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3088. 

7743. O'Gorman, Hubert J. (Wesleyan U) Pluralistic 
ignorance and White estimates of White support for 
racial segregation. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 39(3), 313-330. —Presents data from a secondary 
analysis of a national survey which indicate that in 1968 
most White American adults grossly exaggerated the 
support by other Whites of racial segregation. Several 
correlates of this pattern of pluralistic ignorance were 
examined: (a) the extent to which the respondents led 
segregated lives, (b) their racial attitudes, and (c) their 
racial values. The relationship between this form of 
pluralistic ignorance and the willingness of White 
respondents to endorse racially restricted housing is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

7744. Pepitone, Albert & DiNubile, Mark. (U Pennsyl- 
vania) Contrast effects in judgments of crime severity 
and the punishment of criminal violators. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 

448-459. —Both enhancing and depressing contrast 
effects were experimentally confirmed in judgments 
made by 182 male undergraduates of the seriousness of 
the 2nd of 2 sequential crimes. Thus, a homicide was 
judged to be a more severe criminal violation when Ss 
judged the seriousness of an assault case just preceding it 
than when the same homicide was preceded by another 
homicide. Symmetrically, an assault was judged to be 
less serious when it was preceded by a homicide than 
when it was preceded by another assault. Contrast effects 
occurred only when judgments of the Ist crime in the 
sequence were “anchored,” that is, overtly recorded and 
thus publicly committed. Two theoretical implications of 
crime severity contrasts were confirmed: (a) Judgments 
of the moral character and personal adaptability were 
higher or lower depending upon the direction of the 
contrasted seriousness judgments. (b) The magnitude of 
the punishment recommended for the offender was 
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increased or decreased as a function of the contrasted 
seriousness of the crimes. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7145. Pryke, Margaret M. (New South Wales Coll of 
Paramedical Studies, Haymarket, Australia) The effect 
of anxiety in attitudes to health among women. Mental 
Health in Australia, 1975(Mar), Vol 1(3), 102-104. 
— Tested M. Klein's theories that (a) anxiety in women is 
associated with unrealistic attitudes toward health, and 
(b) mothers, who can be expected to have worked 
through a number of crises in psychosexual develop- 
ment, would have more realistic health attitudes than 
nonmothers. Ss were 146 women in 4 groups: (a) 40 
single students, (b) 40 teaching nuns, (c) 46 mothers of 
preschool children, and (d) 20 mothers in their Ist 
pregnancy. Two questionnaires were administered: the 
Anxiety Scale Questionnaire (self-analysis form) of the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, and the 
Health Attitude Scale (HAS). Analysis of the data 
showed a significant (p < .05) positive correlation 
between anxiety and health attitudes in all groups of Ss. 
Although caution in interpreting these results is advised 
because of the experimental nature of the HAS, it is 
concluded that both of Klein's hypotheses were support- 
ed. (16 ref) —A. F. Vitiello. 

7746. Robichaud, Michael & Wilson, Warner. (U 
Alabama) Rank order of preferences of Blacks and 
Whites. Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 156-166. —49 Blacks, 62 preju- 
diced (assessed by a 10-item attitude scale) Whites, and 
62 unprejudiced Whites rated 28 possible goals of social 
action. Results support 4 hypotheses: (a) Blacks (B), 
prejudiced Whites (PW), and unprejudiced Whites (UW) 
had similar relative preferences in regard to the 28 goals. 
(b) АП groups preferred "rights" goals, such as fair 
employment, which involve rights and opportunities but 
minimal social contact, to "integration" goals, such as 
racially mixed schools, which involve increased social 
contact. (c) All groups preferred goals providing "self- 
help" opportunities to “hand-out” goals. (d) All groups 
preferred the "right to integrate" to actual integration. 
—Journal abstract. 

7747. Seidman, David. (Ctr for Coordination of 
Research on Social Indicators, Social Science Research 
Council, Washington, DC) Simulation of public opinion: 
A caveat. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 
331-342. —Recent research on the determinants of 
policy outcomes in American states and on related 
matters has employed simulated state-level public opin- 
ion data. Simulation methodology is critically examined: 
its assumptions are evaluated, its computation proce- 
dures are shown to be unnecessarily complicated and 
inaccurate, and its estimates are proved to be logically 
confounded with the sociodemographic factors that 
define them. Thus simulation data cannot be used to 
investigate the role of public opinion in the policy 
making process. —Journal abstract. 

7748. Van der Meer, Fr. & Berghuis, A. C. (Rijks U 
Leiden, Subfaculteit Psychologie, Vakgroep Sociale 
Psychologie, Netherlands) [Attitudes and instrumentali- 
ty of behavior.] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psycholo- 

їе, 1976, Vol 4(1), 24-38. —In a study of the effects of а 
large-scale information campaign pertaining to environ- 
mental hygiene, a behavioral model is proposed that 
predicts manifest behavior better than the traditional 
attitudinal model. The contribution of an attitude score 
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derived from the traditional model for the prediction of 
specific behavior was negligible. It is Suggested that in 
predicting manifest behavior the perception of behavior 
for achieving certain 8oals, as well as the norms of the 
immediate environment play an important role. 
—English summary. 


of Sociology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 11(3), 69-71. —Presents results of an 
attitude survey of 4,585 adolescents in secondary 
schools. The issues investigated were sexual matters, 
drugs and alcohol, the younger generation, colored 
people, war, the environment, Strikes, police, and the 
church. —Journal summary. 


7750. Williams, 
deprivation versus Power struggle? Tension and struc- 
tural explanations of collective conflict. Cornell Journal 
of Social Relations, 
lyses of social conflict 
influences between 


tional and organizational ши by combining cultural, 


7751. Worchel, Stephen & Cooper, Joel. (U Virginia) 
Understanding social Psychology. Homewood, IL: 
Dorsey, 1976. xvi, 541 р. $13.50. —Text: book; for 
undergraduates. (27 pref) 


Social Structure & Social Roles 


7752. Carp, Frances M. (Wright Inst, Berkeley, CA) 
Impact of improved housing on morale and life 
satisfaction. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 
511-515. —lInterviewed the residents (average age, 72 
Yrs) of a 184-unit public housing facility for the elderly. 
Results indicate hat their satisfaction with their new 
living environment and with life in general was not a 
“honeymoon reaction.” At the end of 8 yrs, older people 
in good housing continued to be happier and better 
Satisfied with life than did similar people elsewhere in the 
community. —Journal abstract. 

7753. Cochran, Nancy P. (Adelphi U) Attitudes 
toward social control and traditional authority: A new 
Scale. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(1-В), 478. 
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7755. Daly, Mary B. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
The effect of neighborhood racial characteristics on the 
attitudes, social behavior, and health of low income 
housing residents, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 361. 


[A graph theory model of 
communication and sociometric Structure and the 
i social Structure.] (Germ) 
1975, Vol 183(4), 351-360. 
—Using various interconnection concepts a definition of 
the category of social structures (communication struc- 
tures, sociometric structures) is proposed in graph 
theory. Connection disturbances caused by failures in 
the respective points and edges are reflected in the 
alteration of the cate; ory, and can be determined 
numerically from the a ljacent matrix. It is in the bridges 
and articulations that a social Structure is most vulner- 
able to disturbances. The omission of these critical points 
and edges reduces this category to zero. Sociometric 
structures with positive and negative values of selection 
relations can be modeled mathematically as labeled 
graphs whose equilibrium (balance) signifies that all the 
elementary circuits are Positive. The valency matrix of 
labeled graphs results in an algorithmical criterion of 
equilibrium. (Russian & German summaries) —English 
abstract. 


7757. Scherf, Gerhard W. (U Guelph, Canada) 
Interaction of relatedness need satisfaction and 
strengths of economic desires at different levels of 
education and social affiliation. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1303-13312. —Used question- 
naire data to determine the extent to which dissatisfac- 
tion with interpersonal relationships is associated with 
increased economic desires among the members of 
samples representing population segments of different 
educational achievements and social affiliations. Results 
show 130 part-time students seeking a masters degree in 
business administration expressed high desires for more 
items which satisfy existence needs under conditions of 
both high and low satisfaction with relatedness needs, a 
minimum of economic desires being observed at interme- 
diate levels of satisfaction with relatedness needs, The 
same trend was observed when from among 105 
respondents of an industrially employed sample, data 
from those 42 with completed university education were 
analyzed separately. For the total sample of industrially 
employed respondents, the expected association between 
decreasing relatedness satisfaction and increasing desires 
for items of material value was confirmed. No relation- 
ship between the 2 variables was seen in the responses of 
55 church-affiliated service group members. —Journal 
abstract. 

7758. Tamkin, Gary C. (Northwestern U) Being 


Special: A study of the upper class. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3092. 
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Culture & Ethnology & Religion 


7159. Augsburger, David W. (School of Theology at 
Claremont) The control and management of hostility in 
a nonviolent-nonresistant community. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3004—3005. 

7160. Best, Deborah L.; Field, J. Taylor & Williams, 

John E. (Wake Forest U) Color bias in a sample of 
young German children. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1145-1146. —Data for 56 
German children (66.02 mo old) were similar to those of 
French, Italian, and Euro-American children in the 
standardization on the Preschool Racial Attitude Meas- 
ure II and the Color Meaning Test II. Data suggest the 
pro-light-skinned bias observed among such young 
children may in part be a color bias originating in early 
learning. 

7761. Cole, N. Spurgeon & Fowler, W. К. (Clemson 
U) Pattern analysis of WISC scores achieved by 
culturally disadvantaged Southern Blacks. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 305-306. —Analyzed 
WISC scores for 54 Black children from Georgia and 
South Carolina. Highest scores were obtained in Picture 
Completion, Similarities, and Comprehension; lowest 
scores on Picture Arrangement, Information, Coding, 
Block Design, and Object Assembly. Data do not 
support the view that southern Black culture has a less 
detrimental effect on Performance than on Verbal 
subtests of the WISC. —Journal abstract. 

7762. De Young, Quinton R. (Chapman Coll) An 
unknown God made known: The religion of psychology. 
Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1976(Spr), Vol 4(2), 
87-93. —Argues that many of the contemporary move- 
ments in psychology, especially in the realm of psychoth- 
erapy, are in fact religious systems. The focal point in all 
such systems is the doctrine of man—his nature, 
dilemma, and hope. The doctrines of man advanced by 3 
major systems—psychoanalytic, behaviorist, and human- 
istic—are analyzed. An analysis of several currently 
дорт systems is presented schematically in terms of 
cult, messiah, gospel, and scriptures concepts. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7763. Deregowski, Jan B. (U Aberdeen, King's Coll, 

Scotland) Coding and drawing of simple geometric 
stimuli by Bukusu schoolchildren in Kenya. Journal ој 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 195-208. 
—48 7-14 yr old male Bukusu primary schoolers were 
asked to draw a cube and a tetrahedron, the stimulus 
being either in a form of a skeleton solid or its picture. 
Two response conditions were used: in one, Ss drew the 
drawing with model present; in the other, they drew after 
it had been removed from sight. No significant difference 
was observed between the responses made to the model, 
whether from recall or with model present. This finding 
also applied to drawings of a tetrahedron but not to 
drawings of a cube which, when time lapse between 
inspection and drawing was allowed, evoked responses 
similar to those evoked by the model. Drawings made 
without such a lapse of time differed significantly from 
those made in response to respective models. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7764. DiMarco, Nicholas. (U Missouri, St Louis) 
Stress and adaptation in cross-cultural transition. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
279-285. —To explore the possible association between 
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various stages in the cross-cultural adaptation process, 
different degrees of stress (imbalance in need-press 
relationship), and levels of human and skill resources, the 
Activities Index, Organizational Climate Index, Personal 
Orientation Inventory, and an adjustment questionnaire 
were administered to 40 Peace Corps trainees (mean age, 
23 yrs). Peace Corps assessment ratings were used as 
measures of language, teaching and interpersonal skills, 
and cultural knowledge. One-way analyses of variance 
indicated significant differences between the defensive 
retreat, acknowledgement, and adaptation and change 
stages on the stress, and personal and skill resource 
areas. The step-wise regression procedure that included 
language and teaching skills and the acceptance of 
aggression in the equation explained 94% of the variance 
in stage of adaptation. —Journal abstract. 

7765. Forgas, Joseph P. (U Oxford, England) An 
unobtrusive study of reactions to national stereotypes 
in four European countries. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun) Vol 99(1) 37-42. —In a cross-cultural 
adaptation of A. N. Doob and A. E. Gross's (see PA, Vol 
43:3945) unobtrusive technique, reactions to national 
stereotypes were evaluated in 4 European countries— 
Germany, France, Spain, and Italy. In matched trials 
traffic was temporarily blocked at several intersections, 
and the latency and duration of the resulting aggressive 
response (honking) was analyzed as a function of the 
nationality of the offending vehicle and the nationality of 
the 120 Ss. The latency of honking was significantly 
affected both by the national insignia displayed on the 
vehicle and the nationality of the Ss. No significant sex 
differences were found. Results suggest the applicability 
of this technique for the unobtrusive measurement of 
attitudes to national stereotypes. —Journal summary. 

7766. Fricker, Sandra К. & Werner, Emmy E. 
(California State U, Chico) Achievement orientation of 
adolescent women of Hawaiian-, Japanese-, and Pilipi- 
no-American descent. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 69. 

7767. Harmer, Catherine M. (Temple U) Change in 
religious communities of women: An analysis of some 
variables involved. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3016. 

7768. Johnson, Jerry & Gallimore, Ronald. (U Hawaii, 
Hilo) Statistical variance as an index of cultural 
differences. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
99(1), 141-142. —Notes that cross-cultural researchers 
seldom examine statistical variance. In a marble-drop- 
ping task with 48 Hawaiian and 48 Caucasian 4th-5th 
graders given praise, no praise, or criticism, a test of 
homogeneity of variance indicated that equal variances 
could not be assumed. When criticism was introduced, 
Hawaiian Ss’ performance became increasingly variable, 
differing from that of Caucasians at a statistically 
significant level on the 2nd and 3rd min and approaching 
significance on the 4th min of the 4-min period. 

7769. Jones, William M. (U Missouri) A guide to 
living power. Altanta, GA: John Knox, 1975. 120 p. 
$3.95. —Presents a handbook of Christian mental 
exercises and disciplines designed to assist the individual 
in the development of spiritual strength and the ability to 
cope with life more effectively. The exercises are divided 
into 3 groups that reflect areas in need of strengthening: 
(a) the physical world, (b) the inner self, and (c) 
interpersonal relationships. 
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Rebecca F. 
Mu uou Coll) The fear of death and religious 

itudes and behavior. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Vol 14(4), 379-382. —Studied the 
relationship of fear of death to selected religious attitudes 


or doctrines make some religious attitudes particularly 
salient to the fear of death. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7771. Kav-Venaki, Sophie et al. (Tel-Aviv U, Isarel) 
The effect of Russian versus Hebrew instructions on the 
reaction to social pressure of 
Children. Journal 


Instructions were Biven once in Russian and once in 
Hebrew. When subjected to pressure from adults Ss gave 
more conventional moral responses under Hebrew than 


authority, which, for Ss, shifted from Russian to Hebrew. 
Regardless of the language of administration, Ss' scores 
fell between those for Soviet and Israeli youngsters in a 
previous study, but were closer to the latter. The longer S 


7772. Kessler, 
receptivity to change in a religious congregation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3088—3089. 

7773. Kilbride, Janet E. & Yarczower, Matthew. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll) Recognition of happy and sad facial 
expressions among Baganda and U.S. children. Journal 
Of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
181-194. —Assessed the recognition of happy and sad 
expressions in 2 experiments, using schematic drawings. 
Exp I tested 103 Baganda: 6-15 yr olds in Grades 1, 2, 8; 
4, 6, and 7i college students; and minimally educated 
1872 yr old adults. Exp II tested 21 American upper- 
middle-class Ist graders. Developmental and cultural 
differences and similarities in this ability were found. 
The happy expression was more easily identified by the 
young Ss than was the sad expression. When stimuli 
potentially contradictory to the facial expression were 
added to the drawings, many African and US children 
changed their previous judgments. In several cases, only 
the Baganda children changed their judgments; the 
Americans were unaffected, Socioeconomic factors and 
Certain cultural values may have been responsible for 
Yielding cross-cultural differences. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 
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7774. Lampe, Philip E. (Incarnate Word Coll) 
Mexican American self-identity and ethnic prejudice. 
Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 
223-237. 


more prejudice expressed 
Parochial school respondents tended to show somewhat 
greater prejudice toward Jews, They also indicated “no 
Preference” more often than those in public schools. (25 
ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

7775. Little, Judith & Ramirez, Albert. (U Colorado, 
Boulder) Ethnicity of Subject 
Their effect on self-esteem. Journal of Social Psychology, 


y a Dr. 
raders was not 
E. In the case of 


nos. 

7776. Miller, Steven I. & Kavanagh, Jack. (Loyola U, 
School of Education, Chicago) Catholic school integra- 
tion and social policy: A case study. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 44(4), 482-491. — Discusses 
the views of Black and White Catholic parents concern- 
ing urban racial integration, out-migration of White 
families, in-migration of Black families, social science 
research, attitudes toward their children's schools, and 
Catholic education. Research on decision makers within 
Catholic systems is urged. —B. M. Anthony. 

7777. Musetto, Andrew P. (Temple U) Experimental 
and traditional parishes: A psychological study of 
certain groups in the Catholic Church. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2995. 

7778. Parin, Paul; Morgenthaler, Frederic & Parin- 
Matthey, Goldy. [The Psychoanalytic method in the 
Service of ethnological research.] (Fren) Connexions, 
1975, No 15, 25-42. —Suggests that psychoanalysis, as a 
Psychology of conflicts, can be employed to study the 
consequences of social conflicts in individuals. Inter- 
views with a man and a woman from a West African 
village are considered in detail as examples of the 
technique. ў 

7779. Proudfoot, Wayne & Shaver, Phillip. (Columbia 
U) Attribution theory and the psychology of religion. 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1976(Dec), 
Vol 14(4), 317-330. — Recent anthropological and 
Sociological studies have emphasized the cognitive 
functions of religion, but few have drawn on relevant 
work by cognitive social psychologists. It is posited that 
one current social psychological approach, attribution 
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theory, is especially promising for the study of religion 
because it deals directly with individuals’ interpretations 
of their own experiences and behavior. The purpose of 
the present paper is to show how attribution theory 
might contribute to the psychology of religion. Three 
lines of attribution research are reviewed, and each is 
shown to be useful for understanding certain religious 
henomena. A classic conversion experience discussed 
pm William James, the experiences of the apostles at 
Pentecost, an experimental study of mystical ex rience, 
and examples from an American Nichiren Shoshu group 
are considered in the light of attribution theory. 
Possibilities for experimental research are briefly consid- 
ered. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7780. Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U of America, Ctr for 

Research in Thinking & Language) Preferences for 
nonrepresentational drawings by Navaho and other 
children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 145-156. —320 11-12 yr olds from 4 
different cultures—the Navaho Indian, suburban US, 
Israeli, and Costa Rican—selected preferred pictures. 
Two of 5 pictures were chosen from 32 different picture 
arrays in the Visual Magila test, in which all pictures 
were nonrepresentational drawings. Navaho an: subur- 
ban Ss also picked the best and the least-liked pictures 
across all arrays. Preferences among cultural groups were 
discriminated by 3 scales scoring picture attributes of 
High Quality, Low Action, and Uniqueness. Navaho 
females produced the most extreme scores on each of the 
scales with most High Quality and Low Action choices 
and fewest Unique choices. It is concluded that (a) as a 
group, Navaho females already conformed to the 
stereotype that adult Navahos have conservative but 
superior esthetic preferences; (b) sex differences that are 
of only borderline significance within a culture may still 
be x de in cross-cultural comparisons; and (c) the 
overall best-liked pictures for Navaho and suburban Ss 
were similar even though significant scale differences 
were found using a forced-choice technique. —Journal 
abstract. 

7781. Simonton, Dean К. (U California, Davis) The 
causal relation between war and scientific discovery: An 
exploratory cross-national analysis. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2) 133-144. 
—Analyses indicated significant associations for Eng- 
land and Russia (war encouraging science in the next 
generation), Spain (war discouraging science in the next 
generation), Holland (science discouraging war in the 
next generation), and France (war and science correlat- 
ing positively in the same generation), whereas Germany 
and Italy exhibited no significant relationships. It is 
suggested that future research separately analyze differ- 
ent scientific disciplines and their respective relations to 
various categories of war. (32 ref) 

7782. Szalay, Lorand B. & Bryson, Jean A. (American 
Inst for Research, Washington, DC) Subjective culture 
and communication: A Puerto Rican-U.S. comparison. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 68. 

7783. Taylor, Lorne J. & Skanes, Graham R. (Memo- 
rial U of Newfoundland, Inst for Research in Human 
Abilities, St Johns, Canada) Level | and Level Il 
intelligence in Inuit and White children from similar 
environments. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 157-168. —63 Inuit and 176 White 
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2nd-6th graders (ages 9-13 yrs), residing in 4 communi- 
ties on the coast of Labrador, were administered Level I 
and Level II intelligence measures—a series of digit span 
tests and the Coloured Progressive Matrices, respective- 
ly. Analysis of variance indicated some differences 
between the Inuit and White аре in Level I measures, 
decreasing with age, and a significant difference on the 
Level II tests favoring the Inuit sample. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7784. Thurber, Steven. (Boise State U) Changes in 
Navajo responses to the Draw-A-Man Test. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jun) Vol 99(1), 139-140. 
—Notes that in the Navajo culture only males are 
allowed to engage in rituals and major artistic endeavors. 
Data from 44 Navajo kindergartners and Ist-graders in a 
community rapidly losing its separateness from the 
White culture show greater equality of scores between 
boys and girls than in previous tests. Additionally, both 
boys and girls had lower scores than their counterparts in 
previous tests. It is suggested that this latter finding 
might be due to the impoverished conditions (e.g., lack of 
TV and visual media) of the present sample. 

7185. Torres-Matrullo, Christine. (Rutgers State U) 
Acculturation and psychopathology among Puerto 
Rican women in mainland United States. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3041. 


Marriage & Family 


7186. Abel, John D. (Michigan State U) The family 
and child television viewing. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1976(May), Vol 38(2), 331-335. —Surveyed 781 
mother-child pairs to determine whether patterns of 
family interpersonal communication influence children’s 
TV viewing. Results indicate that in families in which the 
pattern of communication emphasized parent-child 
relations, as opposed to child-idea relations, the child- 
ren’s viewing preferences were influenced by what they 
perceived their parents would prefer them to watch. It 
was also found that children, when selecting a TV 
program to watch, would likely select one similar to their 
own family’s communication pattern. —Journal abstract. 

7787. Angenent, H. L. (Criminologisch Inst, Gronin- 
gen, Netherlands) [The basis for child-rearing as 
determined by a questionnaire.] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijds- 
chrift voor Psychologie, 1976, Vol 4(1), 39-50. —Discusses 
2 dimensions—warmth and dominance—of child-rearing 
practices. These dimensions constitute a dimensional- 
circumplex frame of reference. Two 18-item question- 
naires are introduced, measuring how children perceive 
their upbringing. The questionnaires, Opinions about 
Child-rearing Practices of the Father and Opinions about 
Child-rearing Practices of the Mother, are derived from 
P. E. Slaters Parental Role Pattern Questionnaire. (25 
ref) —English summary. 

7788. Barnhi!!, Diane. (C. F. Menninger Memorial 
Hosp, Topeka, KS) Divorce: Must one be a lonely 
number? Menninger Perspective, 1975(Sum), Vol 6(2), 
5-9. —Describes the uncomfortable niche in society 
occupied by divorced persons, who constitute a special 
form of deviant subculture. Especially for a woman, 
divorce means separation not only from a partner but 
from the community and other personal relationships. 
Unlike bereavement by death, divorce has no ritualized 
standard roles for the principals, their relatives and 
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include the concept of no- 
fault divorce, feminist thinking and its effects on social 
change, and new life styles and alternatives to marriage. 


7789. Biber, Daniel C. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Parental attitudes and expectations towards first 
and second children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3006. 

7790. Brougher, Tonette K. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Women’s attitudes about motherhood. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1037-1038. 

7791. Burke, Ronald J. 
Toronto, Canada) Relationship of wives’ employment 
status to husband, wife 
performance. Journal of е & the Family, 
1976(May), Vol 38(2), 279-287. —18 husband-wife pairs 
separately completed lengthy questionnaires examining 
such things as their satisfaction with life, marriage, and 
job; experienced job and life pressures; mental and 
physical well-being; and communication with their 
Spouses. 53 of the wives (2895) were employed full or part 
time, making it possible to determine the effects of wives" 
indivi and pair measures of 
Satisfaction and performance. In general, working wives 
were more satisfied and performed more effectively than 
nonworking wives; conversely, husbands of working 


7792. Cimbalo, Richard S. Faling, Virginia & 
Mousaw, Patricia, (Rosary Hill Coll) The course of love: 
Cross-sectional design. Psychological 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1292-1294. —Administered а 


love scores 
personality shifts 
wives and/or the possibility that 
marriage may satisfy the security needs but not the love 
and sexual needs of these couples. Cross-validation is 
needed. —Journal abstract, 

7793. Cornoldi, Cesare & Fattori, Lucia C. (U Padua 
Inst of Experimental Psychology, Italy) Age spacing in 
firstborns and symbiotic dependence. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 431-434. 
—Argues that conflicting results concerning the affilia- 
tive personality of firstborns and later-borns сап be 
explained by considering the importance of the birth of a 
sibling and the age spacing between the siblings. It is 
Particularly important to determine whether the sibling 
was born before or after the firstborn was 3 yrs old, since 
this age represents the period during which the individu- 
ation-separation process is completed. The birth of a 
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sibling before this age would give rise to affiliation and 
succorance needs, which are considered together under 
the name of “symbiotic dependence.” Comparisons 
between the responses to the EPPS given by 32 pairs of 
firstborns, 17—19 yrs old, revealed that firstborns having 
siblings less than 3 yrs younger showed greater affiliation 
and ѕиссогапсе needs than firstborns not having close 


7794, Cromwell, Ronald Е. & Olsen, David H. (Eds). 
(U Missouri, Kansas City) Power in families. New York, 
xvii, 264 р. —Presents а collection of 


chological portrait of dominance and influence in family 
Specific areas, a unified 
methodology and Vocabulary are offered for use in 
future research on family power. 

Madison) 
Family structure and approval dependency in college 


family 
Structure variables to approval dependency. However, in 
terms of birth order, results Support general findings of a 
greater hale dependency of 
firstborn over last-born females. Possible origins of this 
trend in psychological factors and research methodology 
considerations are discussed. It is concluded that the 
weak trend and ambiguous causal interpretations pro- 
vide scant reason for optimism in the continued апа lysis 
of birth order and approval dependency. —Journal 
abstract. 

7796. Gaughran, Edward; Struening, Elmer L.; Raabe, 
Gerhard & Muhlin, Gregory. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Боов of Mental Disorders 
Research Ünit, New York) A factor analytic study of 
attitudes toward human fertility. Adult Education, 
1976(Win), Vol 26(2), 86-100. —Administered a 70-item 
questionnaire to 728 college and graduate students. 
Factor analysis yielded 3 reliable, relatively independent 
attitude dimensions: Concern with Population Growth, 
Large Family Ideology, and Rejection (vs Acceptance) 
of Fertility Control. Validity was assessed by measurin 
the extent to which attitude scores were influenced by 
sets of tradition related variables: Religion, Education- 
Occupation, and Fertility Ideals. Multiple regression and 
conelation analysis showed traditional influence to be 
fairly strong and consistent on Large Family Ideology 
and Rejection of Fertility Control but weak and 
inconsistent on Concern with Population Growth. The 
differential influence of tradition on different aspects of 
fertility attitudes is discussed with Tespect to the 
development of a comprehensive population education 
curriculum. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7797. King, Mark E. (Iowa State U) Parental self- 
actualization and child's self-concept. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 366-367. 

7798. Lantz, Herman R. (Southern Illinois U) Marital 
incompatibility and social change in early America. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1976. 48 p. $3. —Attempted to 
establish a baseline for marital incompatibility in 
America during the 18th century by studying newspaper 
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ads that declared a married couple was no longer living 
together (adequate divorce statistics did not appear until 
the 2nd half of the 19th century). Findings suggest that 
marital incompatibility was present in the period before 
significant urbanization and industrialization. 

7199. Mazurkewicz, Dolores T. (Rutgers State U) 
Family planning motivations: A function of situational 
factors and perceived alternatives to childbearing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3089-3090. 

7800. Mendes, Helen A. (U Southern California, 
School of Social Work) Single fatherhood. Social Work, 

1976(Jul), Vol 21(4), 308-312. — Presented interview data 
from 15 Black, 14 White, 2 Mexican-American, and 1 
Chinese-American single fathers who were characterized 
as either seekers or assenters according to whether they 
had actually chosen to be single parents. Findings 
indicate that seekers were generally more successful in 
the single parent role and that this group had less 
diversity in sociological and psychological make-up than 
assenters. 

7801. Orloff, Henry & Weinstock, Anne. (Eastern 
Michigan U) A comparison of parent and adolescent 
attitude factor structures. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 
10(38), 201-205. —Several studies have defined the 
generation gap in terms of differences between the 2 
groups in their endorsement of attitude items. It is 
suggested that this fails to take into account the 
possibility that groups may differ in their interpretation 
of the meaning of an item. This investigation compared 
100 parents and 161 adolescents as to the factor 
structures independently derived from a 36-item survey 
of attitudes on contemporary issues. It is concluded that 
5 adolescent and 4 parent factors were dissimilar and 
that large differences exist in the ways in which the 2 
samples structured their attitudes. —A. Krichev. 

7802. Paulson, Morris J.; Grossman, Sylva & Shapiro, 

Gary. (U California Ctr for the Health Sciences, Los 
Angeles) Child-rearing attitudes of foster home moth- 
ers. Journal of. Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 11-14. —Assessed child-rearing attitudes in 233 
23-66 yr old licensed, full-time foster home mothers by 
comparing them with 70 comparable biological mothers 
in a well-baby clinic. 11 of the 23 subscales of the Parent 
Attitude Research Instrument differentiated statistically 
between the 2 samples. Foster mothers revealed greater 
dependency formation, strictness and conformity in 
parenting and discipline, and dedication to the maternal 
rewards of the mothering role. They found gratification 
in the emotional closeness of family ties, with children, 
and within the husband-wife relationship. This pattern 
of intrafamily closeness did, however, suggest a degree of 
isolation from the community. There was also a 
somewhat Victorian attitude in which the child's individ- 
uality of behavior and sexual curiosity were repressed. 
— P. O'Brien. 

7803. Pinsky, Harvey J. (Boston U Graduate School) 
The effect of sibling constellation on mate-selection. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3031-3032. 

7804. Richmond, Marie L. (Eastern Michigan U) 
Beyond resource theory: Another look at factors 
enabling women to affect family interaction. Journal of 
Marriage & the Family, 1976(May), Vol 38(2), 257-266. 
—Investigated the interaction of an equalitarian norm 
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and the wife's contribution of resources with her ability 
to affect the decision making and the division of labor in 
the families of recent Cuban immigrants. Based on the 
interview responses of the wives of 120 intact exile 
families, it is concluded that the wife's contribution of 
resources per se was not as important in determining 
interchange in the family as were the joint effects of 
resources of the dyad and the adherence of the couple to 
an equalitarian ideology. The study has implications for 
American families and the current women's liberation 
movement as it points up the need to focus on sources of 
norms as influential factors in changing women's 
positions in the US. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7805. Rohner, Ronald P. They love me, they love me 
not. New Haven, CT: HRAF Press, 1976. 300 p. 
$12.00(cloth), $6.00(paper). —Describes a new “univer- 
salist” approach to behavioral science and its applicabili- 
ty to the cross-cultural study of the effects of parental 
acceptance and rejection. Topics include developmental 
problems caused by maternal deprivation, child abuse, 
personality disturbances resulting from parental rejec- 
tion, behavior disorders and conduct problems, the 
relation between acceptance-rejection and societal main- 
tenance systems, and socialization and childrearing in 
nonindustrial societies. (21 p ref) 

7806. Roskos, Dale L. (U Minnesota) An investigation 
of the differences in mother’s and father’s responses on 
the Personality Inventory for Children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 
3034-3035. 

7807. Safilios-Rothschild, Constantina. (Wayne State 
U) A macro- and micro-examination of family power 
and love: An exchange model. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1976(May), Vol 38(2), 355-362. —Examines the 
resources and exchange theories of family power. The 
latter theory is examined in terms of W. Waller and R. 
Hill’s (1951) “principle of least interest” which holds that 
people are seldom equally in love with each other nor do 
they perceive themselves to be so. A comparative family 
study was conducted in Athens, Greece and in Detroit, 
Michigan in which “love” was operationalized and 
measured on the basis of Ss’ reactions to 4 statements 
(e.g, If a wife believes that she is more in love with her 
husband than he is with her, this is the reality that 
influences her behavior). Ss were also asked who, in their 
opinion, was presently more in love with the other. 
Results indicate that unless Greek women belong to the 
very small percentage of women who have high educa- 
tional, financial, and status resources, there is little 
probability that they can successfully claim power in the 
relationship. Within the American society, some socio- 
psychological and sociostructural changes are taking place 
that allow women a greater access to status and income. 
(22 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

7808. Schubert, Daniel S.; Wagner, Mazie E. & 
Schubert, Herman J. (Case-Western Reserve U Medical 
school) One thousand references on sibling-constella- 
tion variables: Ordinal position, sibship size, sibling 
age-spacing, and sex of sibling. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 70. 

7809. Sebald, Hans. (Arizona State U) Momism: The 
silent disease of America. Chicago, IL: Nelson Hall, 
1976. xi, 318 p. $8.95. —Analyzes a type of mothering in 
which love becomes destructive. Its origins in middle- 
class America, its roots in maternal personality, its overt 
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and covert manifestations, its manipulative methods, and 7814. Hampton, Ross. (New Zealand Ре rtment of 
its disastrous effects on child and family are described, Justice, Research Section, Wellington) Label ling t 
with suggestions for its prevention and cure. and the police decision to prosecute juveniles. Austra- 


1282. —Experimental results in 107 female and 104 male New Zealand, Central Police Station. The data support- 
college students Suggest that (a) males and females do еа predictions from labeling theory that members of 
not differ significantly in preferred family size; (b) both certain groups previously labeled as prone to delinquen- 
prefer male children; (c) there is no significant relation- Cy would be selectively prosecuted. The Children's Court 


7811. Singh, S. B.; Nigam, Asha & Saxena, N. K. (U Breslin, Я 
Kanpur Medical Coll, India) 16 P. F. Study in the cases 7815. Kaiser, Fred M. & Lilly, J. Robert. (Waynesburg 
of marital disharmony. Indian Journal of Clinical Coll) Political attitudes among students: А smali 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 47-52. --Administered ^ college experience. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 
the 16 PF to 20 Couples reporting marital disharmony 287-295, —Administered a political Socialization ques- 
and 20 happily married couples (normals) to compare tionnaire to 362 college students Tegistering to vote, 
the personality characteristics of the 2 groups. Normal Results showed a high degree of attitudinal pluralism, 
husbands differed significantly from husbands having but no Consistent or positive relationship between greater 
marital disharmony on the factors 7, О, and Q4. There education and awareness, or between lower alienation 
was no difference between the wives in both the groups, and conservatism. Nonacademic activities had various 
Normal husbands and wives differed significantly on effects on political attitudes. (27 ref) —A. Krichev. 
factors B, C, L, O, ОЗ, and 04. Husbands and wives 7816. Kaplowitz, Noel. (U California, Los Angeles) 
having marital disharmony differed on factors J, 01, and Psychopolitical dimensions of the Middle East conflict. 
Q3. Results indicate that it is not the dissimilarity ofthe Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1976(Jun), Vol 20(2), 
traits but the similarity which may be responsible for 279-318. —On the basis of in-depth interviews with Arab 


marital disharmony. (16 ref) — Journal abstract. and Israeli elites, this study delineates political styles and 
strategies of conflict on Both sides of the Middle East 
Political & Legal Processes dispute, with the aim of understanding their interaction 


effects. Three conflict orientations emerged for both 


> Arabs and Israelis. Among Arabs, 2 were straightfor- 
res [c А ME рт ward: total rejection of Israel and unambiguous accept- 
examinations. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, ance. All the acceptors WIE AD Ш Ше ae 
1975(Oct), Vol 20(6), 469-475. —Reviews 518 court- identity or unusual in their contact wit srael. ma 
Ordered psychiatric examinations carried out at the analysis of latent as well as manifest attitudes, a 3rd 
Ottawa Court House in 1972-1973. It is concluded that orientation of latent acceptance but manifest Tejection 
such examinations дер to identify obviously mentally аю апека попі ‘of the ew d ampa Meer 
disturbed persons and to inform the court about the 0! апе 4 Шай Ss HM 
By ; tion. Although there is potentia] 
mental condition of the accused persons, without unduly bargaining, and concilia / y | 
i covergence between the crucial Ara latents" and the 
UU М Meum шау) GT eb important Israeli “hard bargainers,” their political үр 
5 i Psychiatric and conflict Strategies serve to lock the Proponents o; 
Asm, жн bee Cn Te Mer the these orientations into highly competitive, intractable 
right to vote. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, conflict. Several policies are Suggested that might be 
1976(Aug), Vol 27(8), 577-582. —Discusses the growing effective in redirecting the process toward cooperative 
belief ner patients" rights advocates, the courts and conflict resolution, about which all parties would feel 
Some state legislatures that, except for extreme cases ds E A ad pma AU Mese M 
Such as legal rulings of incompetence, the mentally А UE дыд . ie с е 
disabled 1 t be deprived of a basic right of School, Monterey, ) The changing j ‹ 
citizenship АШЫК. of whether or not they n я К of аа 
full t tion process and specific election 1 un), Vol » 213-253. —Use à 
issues? The scenes that many people living in tors to describe Congress's changing ne in besos 
the community are incapable of fully understanding the ана uo m" о а е E 
lecti ; theless, they have a right to vote. = period is develop 
que ы mentally disabled who Шс рен most studies. Then empirical RR Are evemp s 
of their lives in institutio s, votng may be a new and inputs, conversion processes, and outputs oi ) 
bewilderine erena i uud as it dem |: for the 18-yr- gressional Becr Policy arm um исо D 
old ing for the Ist time. Several obstacles to such {о an increased role for Con es ] 
voting art pls y legal, and domicile—as period, d o factors explaining this change are 
Well as obstacles imposed by the families of the mentally discusse - (60 ге Y 
disabled ааа hs to pcs their retarded relatives 7818. Walinder, Jan & Thuwe, Inga. Cenk 
from voting. — P. O’Brien. Psychiatric Research Ctr, St Jórgen's Hosp, Sw 
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law concerning sex reassignment of transsexuals in 
Sweden. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
5(3), 255-258. — Discusses а 1972 law regulatng surgical 
and legal measures required for sex reassignment in 
Sweden. The law demands that certain conditions be met 
before sex reassignment can be authorized; stipulations 
include (a) that the individual has since youth had a 
conviction that he belongs to a sex other than that 
recorded for him in the church register, (b) that he/she 
has for a considerable time behaved in accordance with 
this, and (c) that it is anticipated that he/she will 
continue to live in such a sex role. The practical 
application and number of transsexual cases dealt with 
during the Ist 2 yrs of enforcement are described. 
—Journal abstract. 
7819. White, Louise G. (American U, School of 
Government & Public Administration) Rational theories 


of participation: An exercise in definitions. Journal of 


Conflict Resolution, 1976(Jun), Vol 20(2), 255-278. 
—Examines various ways of defining "utility" or the 
oals of political activity, and methods of operationaliz- 
ing the difference between private and po goals. 
Some research is presented to explore the merits of 
different definitions of utility. It is concluded that 
economic models are most useful when they work with 
limited and clearly specified definitions of goals for 
political activity. In this way they can perform a 
redictive and diagnostic function. At the same time, it is 
likely that substantive changes in our collective life will 
have to emerge from other models of human behavior. 
(41 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


7820. Benoist, Irving R. (U Minnesota) An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between sex-role attitudes and 
expressive behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3005. 

7821. Bezdek, William. (Oakland U) Sex identity, 
values and balance theory. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 
39(2), 142-153. —Used a counterbalanced experimental 
design to study the incidence of distorted and veridical 
perceptions in 174 male and female high school students 
who were classified as masculine or feminine according 
to scores on a shortened version of the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test. Results showed that the incidence of 
these perceptions is the same for masculine and feminine 
Ss. This overall equality is achieved by feminine Ss (both 
male and female) having more veridical perceptions that 
masculine Ss in situations where idealism is appropriate, 
but fewer veridical perceptions in situations where 

pragmatism is appropriate. These different outcomes are 
anticipated by a value theory of sex identity from which 
it is possible to deduce different tolerances for imba- 
lanced situations, as well as different preferences for 
balanced situations. A value theory of sex identity also 
accounts for masculine-feminine differences in action 
choices. Results are interpreted in terms of a conflict 
between veridical perception and value maintenance, 
both of which are necessary for the successful function- 
ing of the social system. Questions are raised about the 
adequacy of psychological deficit theories which concep- 
tualize cross-sex identity (masculinity in females, and 
femininity in males) as a developmental abnormality 
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which leads to deficient adult functioning. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7822. Corbett, Carolyn C. (Fordham U) Effects of 
sex-role conventionality on sex-typed characteristics 
and personal functioning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3010-3011. 

7823. Gordon, Chad & Johnson, Gayle (Eds). 
Readings in human sexuality: Contemporary 
perspectives. (1976-77 ed). New York, NY: Harper & 
Row, 1976. 317 p. $5.95. —Presents an anthology of 64 
articles providing an integrated overview of the nature 
and interactions of the major cultural, social-structural, 
personality, language, and physiological factors that 
shape sexual activities of all kinds. The 6 major topics are 
sexuality in human life, stability and change in sexual 
value systems, forms of sexual conduct, sexuality across 
the life span, sexual communications, and issues in 
human sexuality. 

7824. Hickey, Mary V. (Rutgers State U) The early 
adolescent's reactions to the literary and cultural 
portrayal of women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3077. 

7825. Martin, Patricia Y. & Osmond, Marie W. 
(Florida State U School of Social Work) Structural 
asymmetry and social exchange: A sex-role simulation. 
Simulation & Games, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 339-365. 
—Suggests that the asymmetry of resources which 
characterize male roles compared to female roles tends to 
result in power, rather than peer, relations between the 
sexes. —D. E. Anderson. 

7826. Masters, John C. & Wilkinson, Alexander. (U 
Minnesota, Inst of Child Development, Minneapolis) 
Consensual and discriminative stereotypy of sex-type 
judgments by parents and children. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 208-217. —16 4-yr-olds, 16 7-8 yr 
olds, and 36 adults (parents) rated the sex-appropriate- 
ness of 52 toys. Age-related differences were found in 2 
dimensions of stereotypy: consensual (normative agree- 
ment) and discriminative (ability to differentiate degrees 
of sterotypy). While the older children were in nearly 
perfect agreement with the adults on both dimensions, 
the younger children (a) agreed less well with the older Ss 
regarding consensual stereotypes and (b) showed poorer 
discriminative awareness of other-sex than of own-sex 
stereotypes. Parents tended to bias their sex-appropriate- 
ness ratings in the direction of their own children’s sex 
unless they had children of both sexes. Results are 
discussed in terms of social learning factors (acquisition) 
and cognitive processes (retrieval) governing judgments 
of stereotypy. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7827. Minnigerode, Fred A. (U San Francisco) 
Attitudes toward women, sex-role-stereotyping and 
locus of control. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 


38(3, Pt 2), 1301—1302. —Administered a short version of 


the Attitudes Toward Women Scale, Rotter’s Internal- 
External Control Scale, and S. L. Bem's Sex Role 
Inventory to 61 female and 43 male undergraduate 
psychology students. Findings show the profeminist 
attitudes of the 61 females, but not the 43 males, were 
associated with greater internal locus of control. Sex- 
role-stereotyped individuals scored more external than 
those not sex-role-stereotyped. А 

7828. Riger, Stephanie. (О Michigan) Changes in 
ideology and activity with participation in the women's 
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movement. Dissertation 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 488. 

7829. Scheresky, Ruth. (Iowa State U) The gender 
factor in six- to ten-year-old children's views of 
occupational roles. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1207-i210. —Explored differences in 
children's acceptance of occupational roles that are 
traditionally sex-typed by society for a stratified sample 
of 135 male and 135 female 8-, 9-, and 10-yr-olds from 
school districts representing rural, suburban, and central 
city locales. Interview data indicated that the degree of 
sex-typing was high among all Ss. Children viewed 
occupations as the role of one Sex or the other, according 
to traditional sex-typed views. — Journal abstract. 

7830. Snyder, Eldon E. & Spreitzer, Elmer. (Bowling 
Green State U) Attitudes of the aged toward nontradi- 
tional sexual behavior. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 5(3), 249-254. —Explored age as a 
correlate of attitudes toward nontraditional sexual 
behavior. Data drawn from a US national probability 
sample which included Tesponses from 1,020 persons 
younger than 65 yrs and 234 persons older than 64 yrs. 
Subgroup comparisons were made between the 2 age 
cohorts. Sexual attitudes were measured toward premari- 
tal sexual relations, extramarital sexual relations, and 
homosexuality. Older respondents held the most con- 
servative sexual attitudes; however, background vari- 
ables of sex, social status, church attendance, marital 
status, and parenthood were predictors of sexual atti- 
tudes for both age strata. Findings indicate individual 
Variations among the aged with the likelihood of a 
greater range of differences in the future. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7831. Spanier, Graham B. (Pennsylvania State U, Div 
of Individual & Family Studies) Formal and informal sex 
education as determinants of premarital sexual behavior. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 5(1), 39-67. 
—Conducted face-to-face interviews with a national 
probability sample of 1,177 White college students about 
Past and present sexual involvement and other attitudi- 
nal, behavioral, and background variables to assess how 
formal (i.e, classroom instruction) and informal (i.e., 
familial, peer, and societal influences) sex education 
affects premarital sexual behavior during college. An 
Automatic Interaction Detector (AID) analysis was used 
to determine the relative influences of reported sexualiza- 
tion variables on premarital sexual activity. Results 
indicate that (a) heterosexual behavior progresses in а 
Stepwise fashion from elementary to advanced levels of 
involvement, with each level representing a threshold; 
(b) current influences and pressures explain more 
Variance in premarital sexual behavior than past infor- 
mal sexualization, which in turn explains more variance 
than formal sex education; and (c) the 4-stage AID 
analysis was of limited usefulness when attempting to 
determine whether variables in the later stages of 
Sexualization “mask” the effects of variables in the 
earlier stages. It is concluded that informal sex education 
has a significantly greater impact on premarital sexual 
behavior than formal sex education, but that there are 
Pressures and experiences confronting young people in a 
given dating or peer group situation that take precedence 
Over all past sexual socialization influences. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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7832. Touhey, John C. (Florida Atlantic U) Masculin- 
ity-femininity and accuracy of sex role ascription. Social 
Behavior & Personalit , 1974, Vol 2(1), 40-42. —To 
examine relationships between masculinity-femininity, 
presence of same or opposite sex sibling, and accuracy of 
CIOSS-sex role-taking, 47 male and 45 female undergradu- 
ates classified the 20 items comprising H. C. Smith's 
(1968) Masculinity-Femininity Scale according to sex- 
role characteristics, Femininity and role-taking accurac 
were positively correlated among males (p — 0.01) and 
ix correlated 
only 1 of the 4 comparisons for sibling effects reached 
Significance. It is Suggested that greater role-taking 


7833. Votto, Ronald W.; Galbraith, Gary G. & Stern, 
Robert М. (Pennsylvania State U) Effects of false heart 
rate feedback and Sex-guilt upon attitudes toward 
sexual stimuli. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 1), 267-274. —60 male undergraduates differing 
in sex guilt (Mosher Forced-Choice Guilt Inventory) 
were shown slides of semi-nude females while they 

heard prerecorded sounds perceived to 
be either (a) their own н rates, (b) extraneous sounds, 
ог (c) extraneous sounds requiring close attention. The 
prerecorded sounds increased in tempo to 3 slides, 
decreased to 3 slides, and remained constnant for 3 
slides. Slides accompanied by an increase in perceived 
heart rate were rated more attractive than those 
accompanied by decrements and constancy in perceived 
heart rate, while changes in the rate of extraneous sounds 
had no effect upon Subsequent attractiveness rating. The 
effect for the sound patterns accompanying the slides of 
semi-nudes was present among high sex-guilt but not low 
sex-guilt Ss. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Usage 


7834. - University of Texas Alcohol and 
Drug-Related Survey: Campus task force on the abuse 
of alcohol and other related drugs. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 73. 

7835. Ekanger, Dennis L. (U Oregon) The use and 
abuse of psychoactive drugs among youth population in 
the United States—1964 to 1974: A descriptive study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 


B), 3011-3012. 
7836. Evangelista, Ofelia; Saforcada, Enrique & 
Marconi, Juan. (U Nacional de Cordoba, Ctr de 


Investigaciones, Argentina) [Adolescent attitudes to- 
wards alcohol.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátria y Psicologia de 
America Latina, 1 75(Jun), Vol 21(2), 101-111. —Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire to 116 12-16 yr olds of 
Cordoba, Argentina, to evaluate their attitude towards 
alcohol. Ss were from 3 social levels. Middle class and 
unqualified working class Ss condemned alcohol abuse 
more than qualified working class Ss. There were 
differences in the way the different social classes viewed 
the cause of alcoholism. elec 

7837. Hanson, David J. (State University Coll New 
York, Potsdam) College students’ reasons drinking: 
Twenty year trends. College Student Journal, 
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1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 9(3), 256-257. —Compares the 
motives for the drinking habits of 3,696 students at 37 
colleges and universities with those of 15,747 students at 
21 institutions about 20 yrs ago. Drinking to develop 
happiness and comply with custom has increased 
markedly during the 2 decades. Drinking to reduce 
fatigue has somewhat decreased. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7838. Horan, John J.; Westcott, Thomas B.; Vetovich, 
Carolyn & Swisher, John D. (Pennsylvania State U) Drug 
usage: An experimental comparison of three assess- 
ment conditions. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 1), 211-215. — Assigned 66 advanced undergrad- 
uate and graduate students to | of 3 drug usage 
assessment conditions: anonymous group-administered 

uestionnaires, anonymous interviews, and interviews in 
which S's name was verified at the outset. No differences 
appeared in terms of expressed attitudes toward drugs 
and self-reported use of legal drugs. In spite of promises 
of confidentiality, however, differences did occur when 
“illegal” dependent variables were introduced. Since 
interviewed Ss may substantially minimize their drug- 
taking activity, much descriptive and experimental drug 
abuse research may be quite invalid. —Journal abstract. 

7839. Jacobs, Phillip E. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside 

Medical Ctr, Drug Abuse Treatment Programs, New 
Hyde Park, NY) pidemiology abuse: Epidemiological 
and psychosocial models of drug abuse. Journal of Drug 
Issues, 1976(Spr), Vol 6(2), 113-122. — Contends that just 
as the conflict between methadone and drug-free 
maintenance drug treatments have been reconciled since 
the early 1960s, so there should be a synthesis of the 
epidemiological and psychosocial approaches. Epidemio- 
logical models consider heroin addiction itself as the sole 
problem, and focus on the drug and how to limit the 
supply of it. Psychosocial models are concerned with 
alienation, societal inadequacies, and the psychological 
deficiencies of addicts, defining addiction as a symptom 
of more widespread social and psychological malaise. 
Both approaches have produced valuable information, 
which should be pooled to make possible a more 
comprehensive attack on the problem. An epidemiologi- 
cally-based approach calling for stringent control of 
heroin distribution to nonaddicted populations coupled 
with easy access to low-cost heroin for addicts would 
reflect an appreciation of the psychological, social, and 
political realities involved in addiction. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7840. Knox, Wilma J. (VA Ctr, Biloxi, MS) Attitudes 
of psychologists toward drug abusers. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan) Vol 3X), 179-188. 
—Surveyed 827 psychologists and trainees in Veterans 
Administration treatment centers to examine attitudes 
toward drug abusers, definitions of drug abuse, causes, 
recommended treatment, treatment environments, and 
personal commitment to treating abusers. The use of 
prison and courts is contrasted with hospitals, and 
attitudes are contrasted with findings of a 1969 author- 
conducted study of attitudes toward alcoholics. Recom- 
mended financial benefits and knowledge of laboratory 
tests to detect drug abuse also are assessed. Differences 
among 3 groups of psychologists and their respective 
response biases are discussed. (27 ref) —Journal 
summary. : 

7841. Kozlowski, Lynn T. & Harford, Margi R. 
(Wesleyan U) On the significance of never using a drug: 


SOCIAL PROCESSES AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


An example from cigarette smoking. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 85(4), 433-434. —Non- 
users of a drug who have never once tried it are usually 
treated by researchers in the same way as nonusers who 
have had some experience with the drug. These nonuser 
groups are, however, significantly different: the former 
group has not had the chance to have the effects of 
taking the drug act as a motivation for or against its use, 
whereas the latter has had this opportunity. Examples 
from research on cigarette smoking are used to illustrate 
this problem. —Journal abstract. 

7842. Miller, Louis & Einstein, Stanley. (Ministry of 
Health, Jerusalem, Israel) Drug abuse and social issues: 
Clinical aspects. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1972, 
Vol 7(1-4), 260 p. —Reprints in 1 issue 34 papers, 21 of 
which originated in the US, which were presented at the 
Second International Symposium on Drug Abuse held in 
Jerusalem in 1972 and which were previously published 
in this journal. Topics covered include aspects of 
methadone treatment, the role of drug advertising and 
the pharmaceutical industry, registration of addicts, data 
collection, and testing for drug use. 

7843. Rabin, David L. & Bush, Patricia J. (George- 
town U Medical School) Who's using prescribed 
medicines? Drugs in Health Care, 1976(Spr), Vol 3(2), 
89-100. —Reported a household survey on prescribed 
medicine use of 3,481 persons in a metropolitan area in 
1968-1969. 33% of respondents used a prescribed 
medicine, and 25% used a prescribed morbidity-related 
medicine in the 2 days before interview. Self-perceived 
morbidity did not account for higher female and White 
use rates. Use was positively related to 2 indices of 
anxiety and negatively related to 2 indices of social 
orientation. 

7844. Ray, Oakley S. (VA Hosp, Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences Service, Nashville, TN) The classifi- 
cation of drug users. Journal of Drug Issues, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 6(2), 123-134. —Suggests a system for reducing the 
personal and social costs of legal and illegal drug use and 
abuse. The classification of drug users is based on 
whether the grounds for intervention are personal, legal, 
medical, or societal, and the behavior change program 
prescribed. The primary function of intervention should 
be to move the individual from the class of identified 
drug users back into the class of unidentified users. In 
terms of this approach, the role of rehabilitation and 
treatment is not necessarily abstinence or even the 
reduction of drug use. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7845. Sadava, S. W. & Forsyth, R. (Brock U) 
Decisions about drug use: An application of the choice- 
shifts paradigm. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1119-1133. —In a study with 34 groups of 4 
male female college student drug users and nonusers, 
general trends suggested riskier group and individual 
choices were made by users, by males, by users after 
homogeneous groups, and nonusers after heterogeneous 
groups. The nature of the social psychological processes 
of risk-related decisions involving drug use and the 
nature of these dilemmas and decisions are discussed. (52 


ref) 

7846. Sells, S. B. (Texas Christian U Inst of 
Behavioral Research) New data source for drug-abuse 
epidemiology research. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 199-200. 
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7847. Singh, Udai P. & Singh, Shatrughan. (Bhagalpur 
U, India) Personality correlates of Pan (betel-leaf) 
chewers. Indian 


hunger” on the part of the extraverts. —Journal abstract. 

7848. Tolor, Alexander & Tamerin, John S. (Fairfield 
U Inst for Human Development) Preserving a positive 
image of a “fallen” politician: A unique approach to 
studying attitudes toward alcoholism via the case of 
Wilbur Mills. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, 
Pt 2), 1099-1108. — This study took advantage of the 
acknowledgment by Wilbur D. Mills, former ifluential 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
that his recently widely publicized escapades were a 
result of his being an alcoholic. Ss were asked to rate 
Representative Mills as a person on a number of 
semantic differential scales, It was hoped that fundamen- 
tal attitudes toward alcoholism and alcoholics would be 
disclosed that might otherwise not be revealed on more 
direct attitudinal questionnaires. 25 male and 43 female 
graduate students, 21 League of Women Votes members, 
and 28 male and 22 female Alcoholics Anonymous 
members were given 15 semantic differential scales and 
the Attitude Toward Alcoholism Instrument. Significant 
sex and Broup differences emerged; males rated Mills 
more favorably than females, and recovering alcoholics 
Were consistently more favorably disposed toward him 
than controls. The direct approach provided important 
leads to identifying attitudinal group differences. How- 
ever, the indirect method of attitudinal assessment 
appeared to be a more sensitive method in uncovering 
group differences in attitudes toward alcoholics. 
—Journal abstract. 

7849. Wexler, Michael. (Junction Drug Information 
Ctr, Wildwood, NJ) Personality characteristics of 
marijuana users and non-users in a suburban high 
School. Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1975(Fal), Vol 
10(2), 267-282. — Investigated the personality character- 
istics of 69 suburban high school students who were 
defined as frequent users, occasional users, simple 
nonusers, or principled nonusers of marihuana according 
to their responses to a biographical questionnaire, All Ss 
were administered the California Psychological Invento- 
гу and Jr.-Sr. High School Personality Questionnaire. 
Results Suggest that principled nonusers and frequent 
users had similar characteristics and might be character- 
ized as defensive, irresponsible, and stubborn. Results 
are compared with those of a similar study by R. Hogan 
et al (see PA, Vol 44:20909) of undergraduate marihuana 
users. Frequent users in both groups (high school and 
undergraduate) appeared to be flexible but somewhat 
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irresponsible while principled nonusers seemed to be low 
in flexibility and in independence. Principled nonusers in 
the high school sample had similar weaknesses but did 
not seem to possess the Strengths attributed to those in 
the college group (i.e., responsible and well-socialized). 
—Journal abstract. 

7850. Williams, Robert J. & Brown, Robert A. (U 
Auckland, New Zealand) Naming mixed drinks: Alco- 
holics vs social drinkers, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 33-34. —Replicated a findin 
by L. C. Sobell et al (see PA, Vol 46:7114) which showed 
that gamma-type alcoholics were able to name fewer 
types of mixed alcoholic drinks than social drinkers. In 
the peat study, 10 male and 10 female hospitalized 

1 mo), 10 male and 10 
female social drinkers (mean age: 46 yrs, 9 mo), and 30 
other male hospitalized alcoholics (mean age: 48 yrs, 2 
mo) were given drink recognition and recall teats Male 
and female social drinkers were significantly better at 
recalling and S EAE the names of mixed drinks, and 
rinking limits were significantly 

less than the alcoholics. — 7, Gorsey. 
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7851. Allen, Jon G. (Norhern Illinois U) When does 
exchanging personal information constitute self-disclo- 
sure? Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
195-198; —In a study with 60 pairs of under raduate 
males, 1 member of each pair interviewed the other 
about sexual experience. Four measures of self-disclosure 
were obtained: Jourard Self-Disclosure Questionnaire 
scores, E’s ratings of Ss’ behavioral self-disclosure, Ss’ 
post-interview self-ratings of self-disclosure, and inter- 
viewers’ ratings of S's self-disclosure, Ss" sexual experi- 
ence and sex guilt (Mosher Forced-Choice Guilt Inven- 
tory) were also measured. There was no agreement 
among interviewers’, Ss’, and E’s self-disclosure ratings; 
however, self-disclosure questionnaire scores were posi- 
tively correlated with self-ratings. Sexual experience was 
the best predictor of behavioral self-disclosure. Data 
Suggest that exchanging personal information cannot be 
equated with “self-disclosure,” and that interpersonal 
factors determine when such communication will be 
perceived as “self-disclosure.” —Journal abstract. 

7852. Atamanchuck, G. V. [On interaction between 
the subject and the object of social control.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1974, No 7, 29-37. —Presents a 
theoretical discussion, which states that social control (in 
the general or cybernetical sense) can be effective if it is 
realized that the controlling system (subject of control) 
not only influences the controlled system (object of 
control) but is influenced by it, while the object of 
control maintains its independent development and 
activity. This principle is applied to an analysis of the 
roles of territorial trade-associations and democratic 
centralism. Five principles of control are listed. (English 
summary) —C. L. Manto. 

7853. Bell, Paul A. & Baron, Robert A. (Colorado 
State U) Aggression and heat: The mediating role of 
negative affect. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 18-3 . —64 male un lergradu- 
ates received either very positive or very negative 
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personal evaluations from an attitudinally similar or 
dissimilar stranger and were then given an opportunity 
to aggress against this person by means of electric shock. 
Half of the Ss were exposed to these stimuli under 
confortably cool environmental conditions, while half 
were so treated under uncomfortably hot conditions. It 
was predicted that aggression toward the victim would 
increase as the degree of negative affect induced among 
Ss by the experimental conditions increased up to 
moderate levels but that beyond this point further 
increments in negative affect would tend to inhibit such 
behavior. A significant curvilinear relationship between 
negative affect and aggression supported the predictions 
and suggested that such affect mediates the influence of 
high ambient temperatures on human aggression. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7854. Bludszuweit, Helmut. (Friedrich-Schiller (UJ, 
Sektion Psychologie, Jena, E Germany) [Presentation 
form and strategy in game research.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(3), 269-277. — Proceeding 
from the concept of 2 X 2 games, the author defines a 
generalized form of decomposition, which is termed 
“conditional decomposition." This is achieved by intro- 
ducing the concept of “sanction,” which is explained as a 
conditioned move of the person supervising the experi- 
ment. A criterion is established for determining this 
conditional decomposition; for the types of the A. 
Rapoport-M. Guyer (1966) taxonomy of the 2x2 
games, a special criterion of nondecomposability is 
introduced which allows the identification of 15 out of 
the 78 rank types that have no conditionally decomposa- 
ble representatives. Subsequently, it is shown that every 
n x m game with maximally asymmetric sanctions can 
be made conditionally decomposable. The author's view 
is that only such presentation forms as decomposition 
make it possible to introduce games with a higher 
number of strategies as social problem situations in a 
sociopsychological laboratory experiment. (German & 
Russian summaries) — English summary. 

7855. Brams, Steven J. (New York U) Newcomb's 
problem and Prisoner's Dilemma. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 596-612. — Discusses 
the relationship between Newcomb's problem, which 
involves an apparent paradox of prediction, and the 
Prisoners’ Dilemma. It is shown that the Prisoners’ 
Dilemma is a "symmetricized" version of Newcomb's 
problem in its payoff structure. The relevance of the 
mutual-predictability assumption to the solution of arms 
races and tragedy-of-commons situations is discussed. 
(21 ref) 

7856. Cialdini, Robert B. & Mirels, Herbert L. 
(Arizona State U) Sense of personal control and 
attributions about yielding and resisting persuasion 
targets. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 395-402. —In a study with 118 
undergraduates using the "easily persuaded other" 
paradigm, persuaders high or low in perceived personal 
control (Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale) at- 
tempted to influence the attitudes of a confederate who 

either yielded to or resisted the persuasive effort. Each 
experimental situation included an observer matched to 
the persuaders control orientation. Consistent with 
effectance-enhancement formulations, high-personal- 
control persuaders rated the yielding target as more 
intelligent and attractive and the resisting target as less 
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intelligent and attractive than did matched observers. 
However, this attributional pattern was completely 
reversed for low-personal-control persuaders, who gave 
more favorable ratings to the resistin than to the 
yielding target. Findings suggest that attributions tend to 
be structured in a way that is consistent with one’s 
existing perception of personal effectiveness rather than 
with a perception of strong personal effectiveness, as had 
been suggested by previous evidence. (46 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7857. Crouch, Wayne W. (Michigan State U) Domi- 
nant direction of conjugate lateral eye movement and 
responsiveness to facial and verbal cues. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3056. 

7858. Duval, Shelley. (U Southern California) Con- 
formity on a visual task as a function of personal 
novelty on attitudinal dimensions and being reminded 
of the object status of self. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 12(1), 87-98. —Tested 
the proposition that a person’s level of conformity on a 
visual task is related to their level of personal novelty on 
attitudinal dimensions and being reminded that they are 
an object in the world. 84 female undergraduates were 
led to believe that either 95, 50, or 5% of a population of 
10,000 held the same position as they id on 10 
important attitudinal dimensions. Ss were then asked to 
participate in an experiment on visual perception. Ss 
were led to believe that 2 other Ss consistently disagreed 
with their estimates and were either shown or not shown 
their live image on a TV monitor. Results indicate a 
positive relationship between novelty on the attitudinal 
dimensions and both frequency and intensity of con- 
formity on the visual task. As novelty increased, 
conformity increased. In addition, Ss shown their image 
on a TV monitor during the conformity trials conformed 
to the bogus others to a greater extent than Ss not shown 
their image. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7859. Evans, Joseph H. (Boys Town, NB) Changing 
attitudes toward disabled persons: An experimental 
study. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 
19(4), 572-579. —Describes an attitude change strategy, 
based on the theory of K. Lewin (1948), which was used 
to alter attitudes toward persons with physical disabili- 
ties in 1 experimental and 2 control groups of 20 
university students each. The experimental condition 
involved. statements made by a disabled confederate 
regarding feelings about disability and others’ curiosity 
about disability. It also used behavioral suggestions, 
which aimed at reducing the tension and anxiety that 
often occur during interactions between disabled and 
nondisabled persons. An analysis of covariance was used 
to control for group differences in amount and type of 
contact with disabled persons and for effects of premani- 
pulation attitude scores on posttest scores. The study 
produced significant positive attitude gains for persons in 
the experimental condition vs the 2 comparison group 
conditions. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7860. Flanders, James P. (Florida International U) 
Practical psychology. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 
1976. xviii, 310 p. $10.95. —Text: book; for all levels of 
undergraduate study. 

7861. Forgas, Joseph P. (U Oxford, England) The 
perception of social episodes: Categorical and dimen- 
sional representations in two different social milieus. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Aug); 
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each group was required to perform a similarity-sorting 
task of the most frequently mentioned social episodes. A 


sorting task, was used as input to a multidimensional 
scaling and a hierarchical clustering analysis of the 
episode space. In the scaling solution, perceived intimacy 
and subjective self-confidence were the 2 most important 
attributes differentiating 
tions also highlighted the nature of the relationship to the 
interaction 
differences 


dimensional and categorical solutions. The utility of 
analyzing subjective and consensual representations of 
social episodes as a basis for a taxonomic system is also 
discussed. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7862. Geller, Valerie & Shaver, Phillip. (Columbia U) 
Cognitive consequences of self-awareness. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 12(1), 
99-108. —Recent research stimulated by S. Duval and 
R. A. Wicklund’s ( 1972) self-awareness theory has shown 
that self-focused attention influences a wide Tange of 
attitudes, attributions, and behavior, In order to discover 
whether a manipulation of self-awareness actually 
activates self-relevant thoughts, 2 studies with 89 female 
college students were conducted using the Stroop Color- 
Word Test. Exp I revealed a pattern of differences 
between means that was consistent with the hypothesis, 
although the expected interaction of word content and 
Presence of mirror and camera to produce longer color- 
naming latencies did not appear. Self-relevant words 
were read faster than neutral words, even though they 
had been matched for length, frequency, and part of 
Speech. In Exp II (a refinement of Exp I) the expected 
interaction was significant. Results support one of the 
central claims of self-awareness theory and suggest an 
alternative interpretation of classic findings concerning 
anxiety and memory. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. ee on 

7863. Gribbin, Kathy J. (U Southern California) 

Audience effect and age differences on tasks of 
increasing complexity. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1018-1019. : 
- Gross, Steven J. & Niman, C. Michael, (Ohio 
State U) Attitude—behavior consistency: A review. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1975(Fal), Vol 39(3), 358-368. 
—Examines personal, situational, and methodological 
factors contributing to the discrepancy between attitude 
and behavior, Among the factors considered are compet- 
ing motives, activity levels, normative про of 
Proper behavior, aiternative behaviors availa le, item 
difficulty and reliability, category width, and attitude 
еһауіог correlates. Research recommendations are 
offered. —M. K. Phifer. 

7865. Harrison, Patrick R. & Reynierse, James H. 
(Hope Coll) An apology to Darwin. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 253-254. — Presents 
critical comments on a recent paper by D. P. Barash (see 
PA, Vol 49:6787) in which the Seating preferences and 
Tequencies of looking up by students in a cafeteria were 
described. While his datà are not questioned, the 
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Journal of А 
1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 
pared outdoor behavior using a behavioral mapping 
procedure across 3 contrasting environments in a [js 
income urban neighborhood: an old ghetto neighbor- 
hood of low-rise tenement houses, a traditional high-rise 
housing project, and an innovative high-rise housing 
project, where a creative outdoor design had been added 
to encourage outdoor use. As predicted, the old 
neighborhood and the innovative project showed higher 
levels of outdoor socializing than did the traditional 
ponet Unexpectedly, the old neighborhood showed the 
ighest level of task-oriented activity relative to recrea- 
tion and leisure. Several propositions concerning the 
relationship between behavior and urban environment 
are considered. —Journal abstract, 

7867. Klinger, Eric & MeNelly, Frederick үу, (U 
Minnesota, Div of Social Sciences, Morris) Self states 
and performances of Preadolescent boys carrying out 
leadership roles inconsistent with their social status. 
Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 126-137. —221 
Boy Scouts were divided into (generally) 4-man teams 
Which competed in 3 games of skill. One member of each 
team was randomly designated as its captain, with 
powers to administer and reward, All Ss were adminis- 
tered a modified TAT and Adjective Check List. 
Captains who were already leaders in their troops 
responded to becoming captains with an increased sense 
of élan. Captains who were not leaders responded with 
decreased élan and, in some cases, with feeling of 
withdrawal from relating to others and ineffectiveness as 
captains. The effects were unrelated to the actual success 
of their teams. —Journal abstract. 

7868. LaTour, Stephen; Houlden, Pauline; Walker, 
Laurens & Thibaut, John. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Some determinants of preference for modes of 
conflict resolution. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1976(Jun), Vol 20(2) 319-356, —Manipulated the 
presence or absence of temporal urgency, presence or 
absence of a judgmental standard, and the correspond- 
ence or noncorrespondence of outcomes among dispu- 
tants to assess preferences for 5 dispute-resolution 
procedures arranged along a continuum of decreasing 
3rd-party intervention. Ss were 210 university and law 
students. Arbitration was the most generally preferred 
means of settlement, followed in order by the moot, 
mediation, autocratic, and bargaining procedures. 

7869. Lau, Sing & Blake, Brian F, (Purdue U) Recent 
research on helping behavior: An overview and bibliog- 
raphy. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(Aug), No 7, 69. А 

7870. Lockard, J. S.; McDonald, L. L.; Clifford, D. A. 
& Martinez, R. (U Washington, Seattle) Panhandling: 
Sharing of resources. Science, 1976(Јап), Vol 191(4225), 
406-408. — Conducted a field study of panhandling to 
examine behaviors related to the si aring of resources. 
Male panhandlers (confederates) were more successful in 
spring than in autumn. Female panhandlers were more 
Successful than males in autumn. Panhandlers were 
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generally successful only when submissively approaching 
individuals who were eating. Families and male-female 
pairs were resistant to panhandling. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of reciprocal altruism and kinship 
selection. —Journal abstract. 

7871. Minter, Laurence V. (U California, Los Ange- 
les) The effect of territory on dominance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Ацв), Vol 35(2-В), 
1026-1027. 

7872. Morse, Stanley J.; Gruzen, Joan & Reis, Harry 
T. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) The nature of 
equity-restoration: Some approval-seeking considera- 
tions. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 

1976(Jan), Vol 12(1), 1-8. —96 female undergraduates 
evaluated the difficulty of a proofreading task before and 
after they performed it. They were overpaid or equitably 
paid by an E who they believed would or would not see 
their posttest ratings. All Ss knew the E would grade 
their task performance. Consistent with equity theory, 
overpaid Ss rated the task as more difficult than thay had 
expected and did higher quality work than did equitably 
paid Ss. However, Ss who thought the E would see their 
ratings (Aware condition) rated it as more difficult and 
performed more poorly than those who thought she 
would not see them (Unaware condition). Reported task 
difficulty increased among overpaid Ss under Aware 
conditions, remained stable among overpaid Ss under 
Unaware conditions, and decreased for equitably paid 
Ss. Findings suggor! that what appears to be “equity- 
restoration” may be a self-presentation strategy designed 
to win the E's approval and that task ratings rather than 
performance will be used for this purpose when they can 
be communicated to the E. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7873. Nelson, Stephen D. (U Michigan, Inst for Social 
Research) Nature/nurture revisited: Il. Social, political, 
and technological implications of biological approaches 
to human conflict. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 734-761. —Reviews the literature 
on the biological bases of human conflict emphasizing 3 
major themes: the distinction between scientific knowl- 
edge and its public uses, the partisan uses to which 
particular kinds of knowledge about human behavior 
can be put, and the necessity of understanding how such 
knowledge can be used in the public arena. It is 
concluded that safeguards must be instituted to minimize 
abuses of the biological approaches and that future 
research on human aggression should focus on structur- 
al-environmental causes. (2% p ref) 

7874. Okanes, Marvin & Stinson, John E. (Ohio U) 
Machiavellianism and emergent leadership in a man- 
agement simulation. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 255-259. —Administered the Mach IV 
Scale to 24 groups of a total of 120 college seniors in a 
business policy class at the beginning and end of a 10-wk 
general business management simulation task. Group 
members sociometrically selected persons high in Ma- 
chiavellianism significantly more often as informal group 
leaders at the end of 5 hrs of participation but not at the 
end of the simulation. This may be attributable, in part, 
to the existence of "latitude for improvisation" at the 
beginning of the simulation but not at the end when the 
roups had become more structured. —Journal abstract. 

7875. Pagon, Linda L. (Case Western Reserve U) The 

effectiveness of social reinforcers on a persistence task 
following a short-term history of positive interactions 
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with strangers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 486. 

7876. Paulus, Paul B. et al. (U Texas, Arlington) 
Density does affect task performance. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 
248-253. —Performed 3 experiments with 236 under- 
graduates to examine the independent effects of group 
size, room size, and interpersonal proximity on task 
performance. It was found that increasing group size, 
decreasing room size, and decreasing interpersonal 
distance all independently led to decrements in task 
performance in a short-term situation. Whereas the 
effects of group size and interpersonal distance were 
similar for males and females, the effect of room size was 
obtained only with males. Results question the previous 
conclusions that task performance is not affected by 
density. Affective responses to crowding were also 
examined in 2 of the experiments. Imp! ications for 
educational settings are discussed. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7877. Quittman, Michael S. (Purdue U) Effects of 
sexual arousal and delay of opportunity to aggress on 
human aggression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3033. 

7878. Rapoport, Anatol. (U Toronto, Canada) Com- 
ment on Brams's discussion of Newcomb's paradox. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 
613-619. — Points out that in S. J. Bram's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 5) resolution of Newcomb's paradox, the 
situation becomes a decision problem under risk without 
a dominating strategy. In computing expected utilities, 
then, the conditional robabilities with respect to the 
chooser's choices must be used, rather than the probabil- 
ities of the 2 states. 

7879. Saarni, Carolyn I. (New York U) Social-cohort 
effect on three masculinity-femininity instruments and 
self-report. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 383, 
Pt 2, 1111-1118. —The effect of female social-cohort 
groups on sex-typed behavioral preferences and concep- 
tions of role stereotypes was studied by means of 
multivariate analyses. Ss’ self-reports of femininity were 
obtained, and R. May’s projective technique, the Sex- 
Role Stereotype scale, and H. Gough’s Psychological 
Femininity scale were administered to 105 19-49 yr old 
females, distributed across the following groups: nursing 
trainees, introductory psychology students, skilled work- 
ers, and active feminists. Cohort membership was à 
significant factor; feminists differed from other groups in 
the direction of greater masculinity on 3 of 4 tests 
variables and showed greater differentiation in their self- 
report of femininity (p < .01). Low to moderate 
correlations were obtained among the test scores, age, 
and educational level. The problems inherent in sex-role 
assessment appear related to an interaction between 
gender-identity and cohort-influenced behavioral prefer- 
ences. —Journal abstract. 

7880. Scott, Beverly D. (Stanford U) Institutional 
racism: A behavioral measure. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2999-3000. 

7881. Seidenberg, Bernard & Snadowsky, Alvin. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Social psychology: 
An introduction. New York, NY: Free Press, 1976. xii 
561 p. $12.95. —Text: book; by 20 distinguished 
contributors writing in their special fields; for undergrad- 
uates in social psychology. (62 p ref) 
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conditions. Findings raise the question of the generality 
of the Fishbein model, since different prediction models 
were required by different situational conditions. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7883. Valle, 
Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Business) Stability of 


outcome is attributed to stable causes, the greater the 
weight that will be given to that outcome in determining 
predictions for the future; (c) change in expectations will 
be a quadratic function of the difference between initial 
expectations and the actual performance; and (d) by 
manipulating the causal attributions it is possible to 
lessen or increase the amount of weight given to an 
outcome when making predictions for the future. Results 
from 2 studies with a total of 85 male evening graduate 
Students are reported which support these hypotheses, 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7884. Wales, Elizabeth & Brewer, Barbara. (U 
Cincinnati) Graffiti in the 1970's. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 115-123. —Four high 
Schools in a midwestern city with approximately 8,300 
Students were selected to represent different socioeco- 
nomic and racial populations. Graffiti from restrooms 
were copied on cards for sorting by 3 independent judges 
into 16 content categories. Females wrote more than 
males, producing 88% of the graffiti. Content analysis 
showed that while females predominantly wrote roman- 
tic inscriptions, this was dependent on socioeconomic 
level, with upper levels writing less romantic and more 
erotic material. Race had little or no influence on the 
amount or content inscribed. The school which had the 
greatest heterogeneity of race and socioeconomic level 
produced over twice as much graffiti as the more 
homogeneous school populations. —Journal summary. 

7885. Wendel, Chris. (California School of Profession- 
al Psychology, San Francisco) A study of collective 
living and its effect on participating members. Disserta- 
(л Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 

004, 
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Group & Interpersonal Processes 


T 7886. Allen, James R. (Purdue U) Multivariate 
individual utilities and group decision making. Disserta- 
ae Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3078. 


Personality & Social Psychology, 
210-222. —Analyzed attitude dune in grou discussion 


group 
discussion. According to the molar unitization hypothe- 
member's discussion 
can be treated as molar units of information that are 
averaged to determine attitudes, This averaging model 
received strong врп using S's self-estimated parame- 

oodness of fit. Recent work in risky 
тоир discussion is examined from the 
integration-t eoretical view. Overall, results indicate the 
usefulness of information integration theory in solving 
many problems of group dynamics. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7888. Aries, Elizabeth J. (Harvard U) Interaction 
patterns and themes of male, female and mixed groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3084. 


1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 199-205. —Identifies the 
interpersonal factors which college students. consider 
important in defining acceptable levels of sexual intima- 
cy. The Ist sample of 145 students indicated the 
кове factors as important in heterosexual relation- 
ships: affection, emotional commitment, honesty, love, 
marriage commitment, openness, respect, responsibility, 
sincerity, trust, and ип erstanding. A sample of 229 
other students indicated the importance of these factors 
in defining 3 levels of sexual intimacy (kissing, light 
petting, and m petting) and 2 types of relations| ip 
(frien ship and ating). Affection was considered the 
most important factor at all levels of intimacy and types 
of relationships. Both sexes have similar perceptions of 
the importance of these interpersonal factors, although 
the list of important factors is longer for females than for 
males. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7890. Beale, Darryl K. (U Southern California) 
Conflicting motives in the Prisoner's Dilemma game. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3048-3049. 

7891. Bermont, Donald J. (Temple U) Verbal immedi- 
acy in dyadic interaction. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3005—3006. 

7892. Bord, Richard J. (Pennsylvania State U) Impact 
of dogmatism on reactions to unvalidated authority and 
anti-authority. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1219-1222. —Administered personal infor- 
mation questionnaires and Form E of Rokeach's 
Dogmatism Scale to 136 male university student volun- 
teers. Each member of the 68 dyads formed read a 
standardized information sheet which he believed was 
his partner’s. In 34 dyads 1 member received the 
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description of an “authority” figure, while in the other 34 
dyads 1 member received the description of an “anti- 
authority” figure. The remaining 64 dyad members 
received a description of an average or normal figure. Ss 
then participated in a cooperative task of constructing 
arguments on the legalization of marihuana and com- 
pleted a postinteraction questionnaire assessing their 
partner's understanding of self, level of ease during 
interaction, likability, facility for getting along with 
others, and desirability as a co-worker. Results demon- 
strate that designated authorities who failed to behave in 
an authoritative manner were evaluated less favorably by 
68 high than by 68 low dogmatics. In addition, “anti- 
authorities” who behaved in a socially acceptable 
manner were evaluated more favorably by high than by 
low dogmatics. Results are predictable if dogmatism 1s 
viewed as a general defense mechanism, with reliance on 
authority functioning to reduce anxiety. —Journal 
abstract. 

7893. Cooper, Cary L. (Ed). (U Manchester Inst of 
Science & Technology, England) Theories of group 
processes. London, England: John Wiley & Sons, 1975. 
x, 277 p. —Presents a number of papers which explore 
various theoretical bases for research and various 
methods involving group processes, particularly exper- 
iential groups. 

7894, Daher, Douglas M. & Banikiotes, Paul G. (U 
Notre Dame) Interpersonal attraction and rewarding 
aspects of disclosure content and level. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 
492-496. —Studied the relationship between self-disclo- 
sure and interpersonal attraction within the context of 
theories of social penetration and social exchange, and 
assessed the effects of similarity of disclosure level and 
similarity in content of disclosure on interpersonal 
attraction. 24 high- and 24 low-self-disclosing male 
undergraduates were presented with 4 bogus inventories 
manipulated on the variables of agreement in content 
and amount of disclosure. The reward potential of 
various factors within the disclosure process was meas- 
ured by the S's attraction to these 4 hypothetical 
strangers (Interpersonal Judgment Scale). Results indi- 
cate that along with amount of disclosure, similarity in 
the content of the disclosed material and similarity 
between the S's and another's level of disclosure had a 

positive influence on attraction. —Journal abstract. 

7895. Downing, Leslie L. (U Georgia) The Prisoner's 
Dilemma game as a problem-solving phenomenon: An 
outcome maximization interpretation. Simulation & 
Games, 1975(Dec), Vol 6(4), 366-391. —Develops 4 basic 
models relating to behavior in the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game (РОС). These include prescriptive and descriptive 
models of S (one player) behavior in the role of passive 
decision maker; and prescriptive and descriptive models 
of O (the other player) behavior in the role of 
manipulator. An attempt is made to demonstrate the 
power of the models related to the passive decision- 
maker role at explaining PDG behavior in contrived 
feedback situations. Limitations of these models when 
dealing with the free-play situation gives rise to tentative 
models related to the manipulator role. Little empirical 
work exists to.confirm or disconfirm these later models. 

The free-play situation, however, does seem amenable to 
the use of a combined model of S and O functions, and 
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what research exists provides some tentative support for 
that formulation. —D. E. Anderson. 

7896. Engelmann, Hugo O. & Engelmann, John H. 
(Northern Illinois U) Interaction frequency and behav- 
ior in the chemical laboratory. Wisconsin Sociologist, 
1975(Fal), Vol 12(4), 107-121. —Discusses application of 
interaction frequency theory and participant observation 
in a study of research teams at 2 large university 
chemistry laboratories. Interaction frequency situations 
were found to be positively associated with tension, 
aggression, power exercise, performance similarities, and 
clannishness. Unanticipated correlates were escapism, 
increase in overt activity, and nonstereotyping in 
immediate experience, apparently related to occupation- 
al selection. (30 ref) —S. Y. Moriwaki. 

7897. Fischer, Donald G.; McDowell, Kenneth & 
Boulanger, Fabian. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Cana- 
da) Initial position, ratio of arguments, and individual 
shifts in decision. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 145-146. —20 4-member groups of 
male graduates who participated in a risky-shift study 
were given a form of the Choice Dilemma Questionnaire 
containing either (a) 5 caution-oriented items; or (b) 5 
risk-oriented items which Ss completed either 3 times— 
in isolation before group discussion, as а group, OF in 
isolation after discussion. Results indicate that initial 
score information was more useful and more important 
than ratio-of-arguments data, regardless of the order of 
entry into the regression equations, for ore 
individual shifts in decision after discussion, although the 
ratio-of-argument data did increase the equations’ 
predictability. 

7898. Fouts, Gregory T.; Waldner, Deborah N. & 
Watson, Malcolm W. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Effects of being imtitated and counterimitated on the 
behavior of preschool children. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 172-177. —Assessed the effects of 
being imitated and counterimitated (performing the 
opposite behavior) by an adult on the behavior of 32 
preschool children. Each child and the E alternated 


responding, with the child either consistently being 
imitated for performing a particular response or consist- 
ently counterimitated; this was followed by an extinction 
condition in which the E did not contingently imitate or 
counterimitate a child. It was predicted and confirmed 
that being imitated and counterimitated resulted in 
above-chance and below-chance responding, respective- 
ly. Results are interpreted as providing evidence that 
behavioral similarity and dissimilarity produced by being 
imitated and counterimitated have different reinforcing 
properties. —Journal abstract. 

7899. Friedland, Nehemia. (U North Carolina. Chapel 
Hill) Social influence on overt behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3086. 

7900. Giesen, Martin & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State 
U) Effects of seating distance and room illumination on 
the affective outcomes of small group interaction. 
Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 87-96. 
—Three experiments explored the effects of variation in 
room illumination and in seating distance between 
members of a small group on moods, evaluations, 
attraction, and opinion expression. Groups of 3 Ss and a 
moderator discussed a socially relevant issue and then 
made several ratings. During the discussion, group 
members sat either very close to each other or far apart. 
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tion ranged from normal VA. to darkenss; in Exp III 


emotion by 
cues. Journal of Human Movement Studies, 1975(Jun), 
Vol 1(2) 68-77. —Conducted 2 experiments with 4 
university students who served as encoders and 36 who 
served as decoders, English, Northern Italian, and 
Southern Italian encoders were videotaped while role- 
playing specific emotions and degrees of 2 dimensions of 
emotion (sleep-tension and pleasant-unpleasant). Deco- 
ders from the same cultures as the encoders identified the 
emotions expressed from silent videotape recordings 
presented in 1 of 3 conditions of visibility—all of screen 
Visible, face only, or rest of body visible. Results show 
that for discrete emotions and the pleasantness dimen- 


accuracy as those based on facial cues. In по case was 
information from facial and bodily cues cumulative. The 
data suggest that for neither the English nor the Italians 
do hand gestures and other bodily cues function as a 
major source 


7902. Harrell, W. Andrew & Hartnagel, Timothy. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The impact of Machiavel- 
lianism and the trustfulness of the victim on laboratory 
theft. Sociometry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(2), 157-165. —Of- 
fered to 84 male Ss Participating in a simulated work 
situation the Opportunity to make money honestly or to 
Steal from a 2nd S serving as a supervisor. In half the 
Cases the supervisor doubted the S's honesty and made 
frequent inspections of his work. The remainder of the Ss 
Were exposed to a trusting supervisor who regarded them 
as honest and did not exercise Opportunities to inspect, 
Each S's level of Machiavellianism was also measured. It 
Was predicted that the norm of responsibility would 
inhibit Ss from stealing from a trusting supervisor who 
was dependent on them, and that there would be more 
theft from the disturstful supervisor. These hypotheses 
Were supported. Also supported were hypotheses that 
high Machiavellians, who conform less to conventional 
norms and exploit situations where the risk of sanction- 
ing is small, would steal more overall than low Machiavel- 
lians, particularly from the trusting supervisor. It is 
Concluded that only close supervision would better high 

achiavellians, while low Machiavellians would remain 
honest if left unsupervised in positions of trust. (17 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
4.7903. Hovey, Frances E. (T: emple U). Group compos- 
ition, Sroup cohesiveness, and several process vari- 
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ables. Dissertation Abstracts 
Vol 35(6-B), 3087-3088. 

. 7904. Jorgenson, Dale O. & Dukes, Fred O. (Califor- 
nia State U, Long Beach) Deindividuation as a function 
of density and group membership. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1976(J ul), Vol 34(1), 24-29, —Based 
on deindividuation theory, it was hypothesized that Ss in 
high-density Settings or who are part of large social 
aggregates would report feeling more deindividuated and 
act in a less inhibited manner than Ss in lower-density 


International, 1974(Dec), 


(the measure of behavioral inhibition) 
under both high- and low-density conditions in a field 
Setting (274 males and 270 females in a university dining 


7905. Karlin, Robert A. (Rutgers State U) The effects 


7906. Kerr, Norbert L. et al. (U California, San Diego) 
Guilt beyond a 


Concept of reasonable doubt as both an individual and 
group decision criterion. Previous research indicates that 
neither criterion has an effect on verdicts. A reexamina- 
tion of this research Suggested that such effects might 
occur for cases producing maximum disagreement. An 
606 mock jurors 
reached individual and group verdicts for such a case. 
The decision criteria for individuals (judge's definition of 
reasonable doubt) and groups (assigned decision rule) 
were varied in a factorial design. As predicted, mock 
juries assigned a unanimity decision rule were .signifi- 
cantly less likely to reach a verdict than juries assigned a 
majority rule. Minority members of juries assigned a 
majority decision rule were particularly dissatisfied with 
group deliberation. Definitional variations in reasonable 
doubt significantly affected both individual and group 
verdicts. The effects of the independent variables for the 
group decision-making process were also examined using 
a model-fitting approach to J. Н. Davis's (see PA, Vol 
50:900) social decision scheme model. —Journal abstract. 

7907. Killworth, Peter D. & Bernard, H. Russell. 
(Cambridge U) A model of human group dynamics. 
Social Science Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 5(2), 173-224. 
—Presents a mathematical model which draws on 
cognitive dissonance theory and describes changes in 
affective interaction in closed human groups. The 
temporal behavior and steady-state structure of many 
examples of closed groups are given, and it is shown that 
a basic unit for their escription is a Bare а 
maximal, strongly connected set (on effect ive communi- 
cation). If the pues eigenvalue of a certain matrix is 
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less than or equal to unity, the steady snowball | is 

completely connected on effect and mutually positive 
affect. The relation of the model's predictions with the 
concepts of balance, clustering, transitivity, and positive 
balance is given, together with a comparison with J. E. 
Hunter's (1974) model. The stability of the solutions is 
discussed, together with a brief section on the compari- 
son of models with reality. Eight main results of the 
model are listed. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

7908. Klaua, Dieter. (Akademie für Arztliche Fortbil- 
dung, Sektion 3, Berlin, E Germany) [Length of network 
structures in communication processes.] (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift for Psychologie, 1975, Vol 183(3), 295-305. —As 
part of the graph-theoretical modeling of social struc- 
tures (communication structures, sociometric structures) 
2 significant groups of problems of communication 
between 2 persons are examined. Each communication 
channel has one real number assigned to it as represent- 
ing the time necessary for communication on this 
particular channel or the costs involved. If the length of 
all edges is specifically chosen as one, then the total 
length of a path between 2 persons is equivalent to the 
number of edges of this track. A problem results when a 
determination must be made regarding the number of 
communication channels needed to express an idea. 
General problems of the shortest and longest method of 
communicating are solved on the basis of the Dantzig 
algorithm and a solution based on algorithms is made 
available. For network plans, an even simpler method of 
solution, in addition to Dantzig’s algorithm, is presented. 
(German & Russian summaries) —English summary. 

7909. Kleinke, Chris L.; Meeker, Frederick B. & La 
Fong, Carl. (Wheaton Coll) Effects of gaze, touch, and 
use of name on evaluation of engaged couples. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 368-373. 
2_ Made videotapes of actors playing the role of engaged 
couples in an ostensible interview with a research 
psychologist. Couples either gazed at each other or did 
not gaze, used each other’s name 5 times or not at all, 
and touched each other or did not touch. The videotaped 
interviews were shown to 57 male and 32 female 
undergraduates who rated couples on 10 polar adjective 
scales. Gaze proved to be the most important variable, 
with gazing couples rated significantly more positively 
than nongazing couples on all dimensions. Touching 
couples were rated more favorably than nontouching 
couples and name-using couples received less favorable 
ratings than non-name-using couples. Results are related 
to equilibrium theory and discussed within the frame- 
work of other research relating nonverbal variables to 

interpersonal attraction. —Journal abstract. 

7910, Komorita, S. S. & Moore, Danny. (U Illinois) 
Theories and processes of coalition formation. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 
371-381. —In a 4-person coalition situation, 10 groups of 
male and 10 groups of female undergraduates made 
written offers to form coalitions. Coalition frequency 
(over 6 trials) and division of rewards to the coalition 
members were compared with the predictions of 4 
theories: minimum resource theory, minimum power 
theory, bargaining theory, and the weighted probability 
model. All theories received some support, but the 
bargaining theory provided the best fit. Analyses of 
demands made, number and magnitude of offers 
received, and magnitude of offers accepted and rejected 
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indicated significant Sex-Power Position interactions. 
When in the “weak” position, females made greater 
demands than males but were excluded more frequently; 
when in the “strong” position, males made greater 
demands than females. An explanation is su; ested for 
w. A. Gamson’s (1964) paradoxical hypot esis that 
strength is weakness. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7911. Larsen, Knud S. et al. (Australian Inst of 
Aboriginal Studies, Canberra) Approval seeking, situa- 
tional pressures, and the willingness to administer 
shock to a victim. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 87-95. —Conducted 2 studies 
relating vulnerability to situational pressures and intima- 
cy of S-victim relationship to laboratory aggression. In 
Study 1, 58 undergraduates completed the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale and participated in an experiment 
which manipulated the S-victim intimacy. Study 2 was in 
2 parts with 53 undergraduates in Part 1 completing 
Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale and 46 under- 
graduates in Part 2 completing measures of self-esteem 
and approval seeking. Ss in both parts then participated 
in an experiment on laboratory aggression. Dogmatism, 
self-esteem, and approval seeking were related to the 
level of shock administered to a victim in the teacher- 
learning paradigm. Intimacy of the S-victim relationship 
also predicted the level of shock. Results support the 
importance of vulnerability to situational pressures in the 
prediction of laboratory aggression. Study 1 also indicat- 
ed the greater importance of situational pressure (S-vic- 
tim intimacy) than vulnerability. —Journal summary. 

7912. Lefebvre, Luc M. & Cunningham, John D. 
(Katholieke U, Inst voor Lichamelijke Opleiding, Lou- 
vain, Belgium) Effects of interpersonal style and 
instructional set on the verbal and nonverbal encoding 
of ingratiation. Psychologica Belgica, 1975, Vol 15(2), 
113-126. —Studied verbal and nonverbal ingratiation in 
60 male psychology students during interaction with a 
trained female interviewer. Ss were instructed to act 
ingratiatingly, s ontaneously, or objectively and were 
divided into high-R and low-R scorers on the R-scale of 
the Ring Interpersonal Style Test. Results show that 
more opinion conformity, self- and other-enhancement, 
and smiling occurred in the ingratiation than in the 
spontaneity and objectivity conditions. High-R scorers 
displayed more attractiveness cues than low-R scorers. 
Smiling was the most sensitive measure in discriminating 
between high- and low-R scorers, though high-R scorers 
smiled less than low-R scorers in the ingratiation 
condition. A principal component factor analysis re- 
vealed "ingratiation" and “positiveness” factors. The 
meaning of the 2 factors is discussed. (25 ref) —S. Slak. 

7913. Leginski, Walter & Izzett, Richard R. The 
selection and evaluation of interpersonal distances as а 
function of linguistic styles. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1) 125-137. —1п the ist of 2 
experiments on interpersonal distance, 20 male and 20 
female White college students listened to a recording of а 
speaker using 4 linguistic styles and for each style placed 

emselves physically from a silhouette representing the 
speaker. Results generally support the hypothesis that Ss 
would select distances within the ranges of E. T. Hall's 
(1966) proxemic model, though intimate and public 
distances were less extreme than expected. Exp II, with 
24 similar Ss, utilized the same recording with 5s placing 
checkmarks on a scaled distance form and completing 
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complicating factors Occurring in natural settings. (22 
ref) —Journal summary. 
7914. Lomranz, Jacob. 
Israel) Cultural variations in personal space. Journal o; 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 21-27. —45 
16-17 yr old male students who had been in Israel for | 


7915. MeNeel, Steven P. & Reid, Edward C. (Southern 
Illinois U) Attitude similarity, social goals, and coopera- 
tion. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 
665-681. —Categorized Ss according to their dominant 
Social goal; 80% of 238 female undergraduates had 
predominantly individualistic or competitive social goals. 
Ss made choices in a series of different decomposed 
Prisoner's Dilemma Bames, interacting with a condition- 
ally cooperative accomplice who began with either a 
Cooperative or a competitive first choice. The attitude 
similarity of the accomplice was manipulated at 3 levels: 
similar, neutral and dissimilar. Similar accomplices 
received a significantly higher level of cooperation only 
when the Ss had individualistic goals and the accomplic- 
e’s first choice was competitive. Conditions which 
facilitate or Suppress cooperative behavior in mixed- 
Motive situations are discussed. —Journal abstract, 

7916. Meeker, Barbara F. & Hornung, Carlton A. (U 
Maryland) Strategies of interaction. Social Science 
Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 5(2), 153-172. —Examined 
Status consistency, reciprocity, and sex roles as possible 
bases for strategies by which individuals decide how to 
Organize their exchange behavior. Hypotheses derived 
from this idea were tested in a 2-person game experiment 
with 100 paid university students, in which independent 
Variables were payoff matrix (mixed motive vs соорега- 
tive), information transfer (1-way vs 2-way), and social 
Context (married couples, mixed-sex strangers, and same- 
sex Strangers), Dependent variables were the number of 
COOperative choices and reciprocity, the latter being 
measured by the correlation between number of cooper- 
ative choices by 1 S in a 5-trial block and the number of 
Cooperative choices by his/her partner in the Previous 5- 
ttial block. Results support the proposed status consist- 
€ncy and sex role models. Findings also suggest that 
Teciprocity may be not so much a universal norm as a 
Norm that people use to try to ensure cooperation when 
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the task by itself does not provide sufficient motivation 
to cooperate. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 


7917. Petty, Richard E. & Brock, Timothy C. (Ohio 


responding. 
they were told was a Speech worl 


not improve the speaker's effectiveness. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
44(4), 608-613. —Male threat from female competence 
(MTFC), a hypothesized personality disposition in males 
Who experience competence in females as psychological- 
ly threatening, was assessed via а sentence-completion 
measure and validated in an experimental study of 91 
dating college couples. High- and low-MTFC males 
performed a verbal facility task either cooperatively or 
competitively with their current dating partners, High- 
MTFC males competing with their dating partners 
showed an elevation in performance and a greater desire 
to avoid future task interaction with their partners than 
did other males, but they did not report greater effort on 
the task or overestimate how well they did. —Journal 
abstract. 

7919. Poskocil, Arthur R, (U Michigan) Interracial 
interaction in a liberal environment: A Collision of 
stereotypes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974 (Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 487. 

7920. Potter, Beverly. (Behavior Dynamics, Palo Alto, 
CA) Using roleplay to shape problem talk in groups. 
College Student Journal, 1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 9(3), 
194-198. —Illustrates the shaping technique in trans- 
forming a group discussion from leader-centered to 
member-centered. The process of increasing personal 
involvement of each member can consist of the following 
Steps: participating in a simple physical exercise that 
includes a leadership activity for each member; develop- 
ing a nonpersonal verbal participation, such as adding to 
a group-constructed oral story; use of a personal 
interpretation illustrated by “I think"; construction of a 
series of sharing dyads which uses a spokesman to 
present an individual's problems; and talking about 
personal problems to the entire group. The unique value 
of role-playing is that a member of the вопр EXPE. 
a mirror image of himself that may conflict with his 
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aduates engaged in à 


1, 150 undergr 
her's use of 5 conflict- 


ese images ma behavior. In Stud 
T ten task. Pa 


desired image. The disparities between thi ior 
motivate him to reduce the differences between them. negotiation ch $ rated anot! \ 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. handling modes and described the person on a semantic 
921. Powers, William G. & Guess, Delana. (Stephen differential. A factor analysis of the semantic differential 
F. Austin State U) Research note on invasion of males' yielded an Evaluative factor and a Dynamism factor. 
ext, ratings of the other's conflict-handling modes were 


rsonal space by 
logical Reports, 
Tipton et al 
classified as 
male more t 
nonfeminists. Results o 
randomly selected fema 
support this finding. The 
raises questions regarding 
invade the personal space 


nonfeminists. 
7922. Reiter, Levi А. & deVellis, Brenda M. (U handling modes were consistent with the ex 
Rochester) Conditioned suppression in humans pro- based on the 2-dimensional model. (18 ref) —Journal 
by a human stimulus. Journal of Personality & abstract. 
Social Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 223-227. ae 7926. Ruble, Thomas L. (Rider Coll) Effects of one’s 
lied a conditioned emotional response paradigm to 8 locus of control and the opportunity to participate in 
female undergraduates. It was hypothesized that the planning. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
introduction of a person who had been previously paired ance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 63-73. —16 triads of 
undergraduates performed a number assembly task. 24 


with an unpleasant event 
decrements in the 
repetitive task. The hy| 
a control group rul 


decrement in per 


out 


distracting effect of the stim! 
tions of one person acting as à conditioned suppressor provided the opportunity to plan their own procedures, 
for another person are discussed. —Journal abstract. while externals performed better when a manager 

7923. Ringwald, John w. (U Michigan An investiga- planned for them. Both internals and externals, however, 
tion of group reaction to central group figures. were most satisfied in the self-plannin condition. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- Implications for organizational design are iscussed. (30 
B), 488-489. ref) —Journal abstract. 

7924. Rocha, René & Rogers. Ronald W. (U South 7927. Schneider, Frank W. & Mockus, Zig. (U 
Carolina) Ares and Babbitt in the classroom: Effects of Windsor, Canada) Failure to find a rural-urban differ- 
competition and rewa ence in incidence of altruistic behavior. Psychological 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 294. —Recent field 
Vol 33(5), 588-593. —Dyads of 64 kindergarten and Ist- studies in the US have found that people in small towns 
grade males played a game in a face-to-face setting that are more likely than those in big cities to offer minor 

ielded a prize for the winner only. It was predicted that assistance to a stranger who requests it. Data from 105 
igh levels of competition and high levels of reward male and 61 female ‘urban and 64 male and 53 female 
ive behavior than rural Ss in Canada did not support the previous finding; 


magnitude would produce more aj 
e variables. 


lower levels of thes 
rated by their teachers as 
siveness were an 
the game. Each 


different measures of aggression: verbal, interference, 
and physical. Furthermore, data suggest that construc- Social Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 228-239. —An- 
tive action was sometimes abandoned in attempts to al the role of nonverbal communication in interper- 
harm an opponent. Since competition for desirable sonal learning via an extension of the double agen! 
objects is a social reality, it is concluded that conditions research procedure. The new procedure permitte 
inhibiting aggression in these situations should be detection of the subtle use of nonverbal behaviors by 
investigated.(21 ref) —Journal abstract. teachers as positive and negative feedback to learners 
to which this information was use 


mas 
for a 


7925. Ruble, Thoi 
(Rider Coll) Support 
conflict behavior. Organi. 
Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 
the limitations 

etitive" classil 


ehavior, and proposes à 
s: a cooperative and an assertive dimension. 


wh 


dimension 
Two studies investigated 
dimensions in understandin, 


and non-feminists. Psycho- 


le university S! 
lack of significant differences 
the extent to which feminists 


rformance of Ss engag: 
thesis was confirm 


formance mi 


rd on ch 


dditionally, children а slightly higher percentage (not signi! 
high in dispositional aggres- (44%) helpe than rural Ss (39%). 
i Rosenfeld, Howard M. (U 


ticipated to behav 
of these predictions 


L. & Thomas, Kenneth W. 


of the unidimension: 
fication of interpers' 


two-dimensional model of by learners. 40 randomly ci 
zational Behavior & Human dyads were subgrouped into 4 treatments varying in the 
1 16(1), 142-155. — Discusses legitimacy of nonverbal feedback and its necessity for 
al "cooperative-com- learning. Results show that (a) teachers provide 
onal conflict-handling substantial nonverbal information, apparently without 
f its necessity for learning or its 


tion and assertiveness. 


38(3, Pt 2), 1300. —R.M. collapsed into indices of coopera’ 
ndicated that females The index of cooperation was correlated with the 
e personal space ofa  Evaluative factor but not with the Dynamism factor. In 
ho were classified as contrast, the index of assertiveness was correlated with 
present study with 200 the Dynamism factor but not the Evaluative factor. In 
i Study II, 65 undergraduates completed semantic differ- 


tudents do not 
entials in response to hypothetical conflict-handling 
behavior of another. A factor ди араїп identified 
Evaluative and Dynamism factors. The mean ratings of 
the Evaluative and Dynamism factors for the 5 conflict- 

pectations 


of a male more than do 


would produce response 
ed in a simple 
ed, Results of 
the interpretation that the 
ght be due merely to the 
ulus person. The implica- 


of the Ss were externals and 24 were internals, as rated 
by Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale. Half of the 
triads planned their own assembly procedures, while the 

a manager to plan the 


other triads were assigned 
ls performed better when 


assembly procedures. Interna 


ildren's aggression. 


gessi 
ficant) of urban 5s 


7928. Shea, Marilyn & 
Kansas) Functional employment 
reinforcers in dyadic learning. Journal 


e most aggressively in 


was confirmed on 3 of nonverbal social 


of Personality & 


and also the degree 
‘constructed teacher-learner 


model which includes 2 


awareness, regardless О 

(b) nonverbal cues were more subtle in 
r to appear when not legitimized; and (c) 
ized nonverbal informa- 


permissibility; 
form and slowei 


ether individuals use the 2 
students failed to use nonlegitim 


g another's confict-handling 
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поп except when privately informed of Из necessity for 
performance. Implications of the results for testing and 
training in nonverbal skills are discussed. (2 ref) 
Journal abstract, 
7929. Silverstein, C. Harris & Stang, David J, (City 
Coll, City U New York) Seating position and int 
in triads: A field Study. Sociometry, 1976(J un), Vol 39(2), 
166-170. —Examined relationships between Seating 
positions length of acquaintance between Ss, observer 
ias toward the experimental outcome, and interaction 
rates. 48 students observed 21 naturally occurring triads 


7930, Smith, Nancy S.; Vernon, Charles R. & Tarte, 
Robert D. (U Nevada, Las Ve; аз) Ramdom strategies 
soner's Dilemma game. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 
643-658. — Assigned 48 male and 48 female college 
students to same-sex or mixed-sex simulated-other dya 
in which they Played a reiterated Prisoner's Dilemma 
pamo consisting of 10 trials at either 80% cooperative or 

0% cooperative levels, followed by 50 trials of within- 
trial tit-for-tat, Significant differences were found for 
Trial Blocks, Trial Blocks x Sex of Partner, Trial 
Blocks x Pretreatment, and Trial Blocks x Sex of 
S X Pretreatment. When all experimental groups were 
combined, there was an increase shown in cooperative 
behavior from the initial pretreatment to the final block 
of trials. Male Partners elicited a higher level of 
Cooperation than female partners when the initial 
interaction was cooperative. The 80% cooperative groups 
cooperated at a higher level than the 2 cooperative 
ор And finally, the female groups cooperated at a 
igher level than the male groups in both pretreatment 
conditions, — Journal abstract, 

7931. Steuer, Faye B. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Research concerning media induction of aggression in 
Children: An appraisal, with for future 
Tesearch. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 490-491. 

7932. Stewart, Abigail J. & Rubin, Zick. (Boston U) 

he power motive in the dating couple. Journal of 
Personality & Social Ps chology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 
305-309, — Using a TAT-like measure, the inks between 
Power motivation and satisfaction, anticipation of 
Problems, and longitudinal stability of datin couples 
relationships were Investigated, using 63 suci couples. 
Hope of Power in males was found to be positively 
Associated with dissatisfaction and with the anticipation 
of problems in the relationship, particularly problems 
relating to interpersonal conflict and impulsivity. Cou- 
ples in which the males were high in Hope of Power were 
relatively likely to break up and unlikely to marry. 
Females* Hope of Power was not related to dissatisfac- 
tion or to the couple's ОШ, alia к. tions.) 

7933. Sij ]van. [Question uman rel . 
(Slok) Рае Škola, УЛ АР, Vol 28(4), 265-277. 
—Argues that the practice of using theories of human 
relations to explain some of the problems of work 
Productivity was conceived by psychologists only after 

€ birth of the first socialist my in the world. The 
concept of human relations evolved from a doctrine 
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defined Уу class 
freedom for the individual, the managing elite uses the 


group, point out some sources of conflicting human 
relations, The activities of the individual in the group are 


laws of group dynamics are discussed. (Russian summa- 
гу) — English кю 

7934. Teague, Mary C. (Colorado State U) Competen- 
су and non-competency as determinants of і 
al attraction in biased and unbiased women. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, | 974(Aug), Vol 35(2- B), 1031, 

7935, Weinstein, Eugene A. & 
U New York, Stony Brook) Meanings, Purposes, and 
Structural resources in social interaction. Cornell 
Journal of Social Relations, | 976(Spr), Vol 11(1), 105-110. 
—Attempts to combine the strengths of 3 orientations 
(symbolic interaction, exchange t согу, and structural 
functionalism) in accounting for social interaction to 
generate a framework for the analysis of interaction. The 
paper draws ai ор the concept of Structurally 

tterned resources both for constructing meanings and 
facilitating exchange. These processes BM the con- 
crete rooting of structure itself. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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7936. Barefoot, John C,; Strickland, Lloyd H.; Guild, 
Paul & Turnbull, Allen, (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
The effect of of exertion on liking for a cause. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), $1 56, 
~Interviewed 47 [0-15 yr old participants in a march 
for charity to test the dissonance hypothesis that а goal 
Will become more attractive as Ss ex increasing 
amounts of effort in service of the goal. А» predicted, the 
number of marchers who cited charity as a justification 
for their behavior increased as the march progressed 
through the Ist 27 miles, Күлкү the frequency of 
charity citings was lower at the finish fine (35 miles) than 
at the 27-mile point. —Journal summary. 

7937. Bick, Peter & Kate, (Bedford Coll, 
U London, England) Silence and role . 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 991), 151. 
—A male medical student told 11 patients that the nurse 
had asked him to take their pulse. With 5 patients, a 
white coat and stethoscope were adopted (doctor-role 
condition); these were not used with the other 6 patients 
(uncertain-role condition). In the doctor-role condition, 
patients spent a significantly longer time talking than 
patients in the uncertain-role condition (10 sec vs 1.25 
7777998. Bleda, Раш R Bleda, Sharon Е.; Byrne, Donn 
7938. ВІ 4 ; 

& White, Leonard A. (Purdue U) When a bystander 

an ice: Situational determinants of 
reactions to dishonesty. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 12(1), 9-25. —In 3 experi- 
ments, Ti male and 144 female undergraduates per- 
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formed a task with a confederate who subsequently lied 
about his or her performance to obtain a cash bonus. 
Bystanders were most apt to report the misdeed when 
they were competing against rather than working either 
independently or cooperatively with the culprit, at least 
when the bonus was provided by a large corporation. 
Females were more likely than males to report when the 
victim was another person rather than either a corpora- 
tion or the bystander himself, and both sexes were more 
apt to report a female wrongdoer than a male one. Ss 
who initially reported the misdeed were less likely to 
become active accomplices than were those who failed to 
report it. Less written verification of the falsehood 
occurred when (a) nonreporters were performing inde- 
pendently, and (b) a male was in an immediate position 
of authority. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7939. Bloom, Lawrence M. & Clark, Russell D. 
(Florida State U) The cost-reward model of helping 
behavior: A nonconfirmation. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 76-84. — Conduct- 
ed a field experiment to test several predictions derived 
from the cost-reward model of helping behavior formu- 
lated by J. A. Piliavin and I. M. Piliavin. 96 male and 96 
female pedestrians’ s intent to help a hemophiliac 
in a nearby hospital was unrelated to the costs for 
helping, the costs for not helping, and the order in which 
Ss received the cost mani ulations. The obtained rates of 
helping were also unre ated to whether Ss reported 
having donated previously. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7940. Braver, Sanford L. & Rohrer, Van. (Arizona 
State U) When martyrdom pays: The effects of informa- 
tion concerning the opponents' past game behavior. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1975(Dec), Vol 19(4), 
652-662. —In 5 experimental conditions, a total of 96 
male undergraduates were given information about how 
their opponent-to-be in a forthcoming Prisoner's Dilem- 
ma game had played and fared in a game played 
reviously. The information implied that the opponent- 

to-be had (a) played in a mutua ly cooperative game; (b) 
behaved as an exploited martyr; (c) successfully exploit- 
ed his previous adversary; (d) made an unsuccessful 
attempt to exploit his previous adversary; or (e) been 
forced, by his previous adversary, to protect himself by 
competitive responses. A control condition gave no 
information about the previous game. Ss tended to 
cooperate in Conditions (а), (b), and (е), ie. with 
opponents who appeared worthy of trust, and to compete 
in Conditions (с), (d), and the control, ie, with 
opponents who appeared to be exploitative. The high 
level of cooperation accorded the martyr is interpreted as 
behavior motivated by the equity norm. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7941. Burron, Bryan F. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) An analysis of two processes underlying trait 
inference. Dissertation Abstracts International, 974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 477-478. 

7942. Chapko, Michael K. & Revers, Robert R. 
(Bowdoin Coll) Contagion in a crowd: The effects of 
crowd size and initial discrepancy from unanimity. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 33(4), 382-386. — Tested 3 models of contagion in a 
crowd: N. Rashevsky's (1939) model, a rational model, 

and a discrete Markov model. 252 male high school 
students, in crowds of size 6, 12, or 24, were required to 
reach unanimity from various starting points by observ- 
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ing the states of the other individuals but not interacting 
verbally. Increasing crowd size and increasing discrepan- 
cy of the starting point from unanimity was associated 
with increasing time to reach unanimity. In addition, 
state changes were dependent upon the percentage of 
individuals in that state and the direction of change at a 
given point in time. Data best fit the predictions of the 
Markov model. —Journal abstract. 

7943. Cooper, Harris M.; Lowe, Charles A. & Baron, 
Reuben M. (U Connecticut) Pattern of past perform- 
ance and expected future performance: A reversal of 
the unexpected primacy effect. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 31-39. —Stimulus 
elementary school students of varying race (Black vs 
White) and social class (lower vs middle) were portrayed 
as showing either an ascending or a descending pattern 
of past success to 124 undergraduates in either psycholo- 
gy or elementary education programs. Ss then estimated 
the future success of the stimulus student. Results 
indicate a recency effect in expected future performan- 
ce—a performer whose scores showed an ascending 
pattern of success was expected to outperform those 
exhibiting a descending pattern of success. Blacks were 
also expected to outperform Whites, but only when they 
had shown increasing success; for descending success 
patterns, race did not differentially affect expected 
performance estimates. Possible explanations of the 
recency effect focused on the phenomenal status of 
ability and the prescriptions accompanying the institu- 
tionalized role of teacher. Implications regarding the 
differential credit for success to students are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7944. Day, Kenneth D. (Indiana U, Bloomington) 
Short-lived facilitation of aggressive behavior by violent 
communications. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1068-1070. —50 male university students 
each participated in 1 of 5 film conditions. In all 
conditions Ss were provoked, exposed to communica- 
tions, and then given an opportunity to retaliate against 
their tormentor. Ss in Condition 1, the control, viewed 
150 sec of a neutral film as opposed to 150 sec of a 
violent film viewed in Conditions 2-5. Retaliation was 
delayed in Conditions 3, 4, and 5 by ap} nding 100, 200, 
or 300 sec, respectively, of the neutral film of the control 
to the violent film viewed in these conditions. Postcom- 
munication aggression was significantly greater than the 
control in Conditions 3 and 4 only. —Journal abstract. 

7945. Eitzen, D. Stanley. (Colorado State U) Athletics 
in the status system of male adolescents: A replication 
of Coleman's The adolescent society. Adolescence, 
1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 267-276. —Found that athletes’ 
status among male adolescents is still high as it was in 
Coleman’s 1957-1958 data, but there is evidence that its 
importance may decline in the future. —A. Krichev. 

7946. Ender, Philip B. & Bohart, Arthur С. (U 
California, Riverside) Attributions of success and 
failure. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
275-278. ~ Administered a 20-item questionnaire requir- 
ing Ss to attribute reasons for success and failure in a 
variety of situations to 388 undergraduates. Half the 
items were about one's self (actor) and half about 
someone else (observer). For each situation there were 
possible causes: task difficulty, luck, ability, and effort. 
Effort was rated significantly higher than the other 
causes, while luck was rated significantly lower. Also, 
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there was a significant actor-observer difference, with 
observers making more internal attributions than actors, 
—Journal abstract, 


7948. Feldman-Summers, Shirley & Lindner, Karen. 
(U Washington, Seattle) Perceptions of victims and 
defendants in criminal assault cases. Criminal Justice & 


abstract, 

7949. Foot, Hugh C. (U Wales, Inst of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Retaliation and the attribution of 
responsibility for unfavorable evaluations of perform- 
ance. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 
105-114. —Tested the hypothesis that unfavorable 
performance evaluations made by a co-worker will be 
reciprocated by an S when the co-worker is perceived as 


than objective measurement. 64 female 17-39 yr olds 
from South Wales (clerical Workers, teachers, students, 
and housewives) were randomly allocated into pairs and 
followed a Teversed-role procedure in a judgmental task. 
The “operator” was led to believe that her performance 
had been adversely evaluated by the “inspector” either 
Оп the basis of the inspector's own opinion or on the 
basis of Objective measurement. Results confirm the 
hypothesis, When Operators had an Opportunity to 
evaluate the performance of their own inspectors, they 
tended to retaliate more if their own responses had been 
Tejected by means of the judgment criterion than if 
rejected by means of the measurement criterion. 
—Journal summary. 

950. Graciano, Antonieta M. (Columbia U) A study 
9n the consequences of positive and negative perceptu- 
al identification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

4(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3086. 

51. Halpern, James & Goldschmitt, Marvin. (State 
New York, New Paltz) Attributive projection: Test of 
defensive hypotheses. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976un), Vol 42(3. Pt 1), 707-711. —On the basis of a 
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and other-ratings. Although attributive projection ос- 

] е hypotheses, 
Acknowledged positive traits were projected significantly 
more than acknowledged negative traits. —Journa/ 


ence strategies affect the behavioral dynamics of the 
reactance effect. A total of 660 Ss, who were intercepted 
in the street and asked to Sign a petition advocating an 


power to implement the threatened retaliation and, even 
then, only when the S could not remain anonymous, 
—Journal abstract. 

7953. Hensley, Virginia & Duval, Shelley. (U Southern 
California) Some perceptual determinants of perceived 
similarity, liking, and Correctness. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 159-168. 
—The present study with 70 undergraduate males 
extended several principles of adaptation level theory to 
the perception of social others, In Шр for а 
Broup discussion, Ss were informed of the opinion 
positions of other participants in the experiment with 
regard to 2 specific issues, These opinion positions were 
represented by 2 distinct Broups. The positions of 1 
group, Group S, were moderately similar to the S's 
opinions and remained constant across conditions. The 
extent to which the opinions of a 2nd group, Group О, 
differed from the S’s opinions was varied across 5 levels. 
Measures of the S's perceived similarity between self and 
other participants were obtained. As predicted, increas- 
ing dissimilarity between the opinions of the S and 
Group O (a) increased perceived similarity between the 
S's Opinions and those of Group 5, (b) dor 

ceived dissimilarit among the opinion positions | 
as S, and (c) oceani perceived dissimilarity 
among the opinion positions of Group O. Measures of 
the S's liking for Groups S and O and perceived 
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inions of Groups 5 and O showed 

that as dissimilarity between the opinion positions of the 

S and Group O increased, (a) liking for members of 
Group S increased, (b) liking for members of Group [0] 
decreased, (c) the extent to which the S perceived his 
own opinions as correct increased, (d) perceived correct- 
ness of the opinions of members of Group $ i 
and (e) perceived correctness of the opinions of Group O 
decreased. (27 ref) — Journal abstract. 

7954. Hyland, Ruth & Cooper, Merri-Ann. (Clermont 
County Community Mental Health Ctr, Batavia, OH) 
Internal-external control and attribution of responsibili- 
ty for a positive accident. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 147-148. — Data from 56 under- 
graduates grouped as internals, externals, and moderates 
on Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale show that 
internals were more willing than other Ss to give credit to 
a chemist for correctly mixing ingredients that resulted in 
а discovery, even though the chemist was unsure he had 
mixed the chemicals he planned. Results support à 
projection notion of locus of control for both positive 


correctness of the о 


M.; Kane, Thomas R.; Gaes, 
Gerald G. & Tedeschi, James T. (State U New York, 
Albany) Effects of effort on attributed intent and 


1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 706. — {4 undergraduates read 
scenarios that described a man driving ether 5 min (low 
effort) or 3% hrs (high effort) in order to incapacitate 
another person's car so the latter would miss a sc! eduled 
Consistent with attribution theory, an 
increase in effort led Ss to attribute stronger intent, 
motivation, dispositional ag- 
essiveness, and potency to the harm-doer. 

7956. Kempler, 
State U) Attributions of 
behavior by Black and White boys and girls. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 795-800. —30 
Black and 30 White boys and girls, а 
were shown 4 pictures depicting contlict and 4 pictures 
depicting cooperation between à Black and a White 
figure. Ss were instructed to tell stories that included the 
attribution of helpfulness and blameworthy behavior to 1 
of the 2 figures. No age trends were found, and 
helpfulness was attributed on a racial basis; however, 
females, particularly White females, blamed their own 
race, while males did not make racially-based blame 
attributions. The traditional female sex-role of accepting 
blame in resolving conflict situations may be involved. 
Methodologically, studies of racial attitudes should 
concentrate on specific attributions in emotionally 
arousing situations. —Journal abstract. 

7957. Kinder, Donald R.; Smith, Tom & Gerard, 
Harold B. (U California, Los Angeles) The attitude- 
labeling process outside of the laboratory. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 

480-491. —Examined the T. M. Ostrom and H. S 
Upshaw (1968) perspective model of attitudes, using data 
from a survey of 620 college students in 1969—1970. 
While extending the model to include a behavior as well 
as an attitude-relevant “content” dimension, predictions 
derived from the model were consistently disconfirmed. 
The relationship between Ss’ political “perspective” and 
political self-“rating” remained significantly positive 
after controlling for the underlying effect of political 
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content. While in no way constituting the definitive test 
of the perspective model, this result is seen as illustrative 
of the model's inability to “fit” a field context to which it 
would appear to predict. Factors endemic to real-world 
contexts, notably the more conventional influence of 

oups to which a student belongs, Were found to 
discount the effect of perspective. A proposed additional 
dimension, milieu embeddedness, was considered as à 
corrective factor in the model and as an explanation for 
the model's disconfirmation of the data. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7958. Krusell, Judith L. (U Rochester) Attribution of 
responsibility for performance outcomes of males and 
females. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 481-482. 

7959. Latta, R. Michael. (Drake U) Differential tests 
of two cognitive theories of performance: Weiner versus 
Kukla. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Aug) Vol 34(2), 295-304. —Tested 3 major 
hypotheses, using 280 male undergraduates as Ss. 
Hypothesis 1 was derived from the theory of B. Weiner 
et al (see PA, Vol 48:2619) and proposes that success 


quality for individuals high in achievement motivation. 
Hypothesis 2 was derived from A. Kukla's (see PA, Vol 
48:6006) theory and proposes that success feedback leads 
to an initial increase in 
individuals but results in di erential asymptotic levels of 

rformance quality for individuals high and low in 
achievement motivation, with those low in achievement 
motivation having a higher asymptote. Hypothesis 3 was 
also derived from Kukla’s 
significant relations should obtain among measures of 
speed of performance, formance quality, intended 
effort, and the individual’s level of achievement motiva- 
tion. Exp I showed that success feedback enhanced 
performance quality for everyone and did not result in 
differential effort attributions that mediate performance 
quality. Exp П replicated Exp I concerning the effects of 
success feedback on quality of performance, but also 
indicated an early asymptote in performance quality for 
Ss high in achievement motivation. Exp Ш found that 
intended effort qualified as a more adequate explanation 
of differences in speed of performance and performance 
quality than the environmental factor, E-provided 
feedback. —Journal abstract. 

7960. Lefkovitz, Paul M.(U Cincinnati) Extroversion/- 
introversion and accuracy of social perception. Disser- 
tation. Abstracts. International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B). 


7961. Levine, Robert V. & West, Laurie J. (California 
a function of boasting, 
self-apology, an actor. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1243-1246. —76 male 
and 91 female undergraduates rated the attractiveness 
and personality characteristics of a male actor in à tape 

conversation. In the Ist condition the actor boaste 

throughout and then apologized for boasting at the end 
of the conversation. In a 2nd condition the actor boasted 
but did not apologize for his behavior. In the 3rd 
condition the actor did not boast. The credibility (high oF 
low) of boasting was varied in each condition. Кези ts 
indicate that boasting in all cases was seen as unattrac- 
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tive; that credibility was more salient for attractiveness 
in business-type, as opposed to 
that self-ap 


Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol I2(1), 
„116 college students read pairs of messages 


pairs 
however, when an arith- 
metic task was interpolated between the receipt of the 
of the array from which 


transmitter who was shown a target-photograph together 
with a “given” description and was asked to “supple- 
it with a 2nd description to produce a message- 
pair that would enable a Tecipient to identify the proper 
farget-photograph in a coding task of the type used in 
II. Given a choice between 2 "additional" 
descriptions that Produced identical hit rates when 
presented singly, Ss generally selected the passage that 
Was more redundant with the “given” description. 
—Journal abstract. 

7964. McKelvie, Stuart J. & Matthews, Sharon J. 
(Bishop's U, Lennoxville, Canada) Effects of physical 
attractiveness and favourableness of character on 
liking, Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1223-1230. —20 male and 20 female undergraduate 
volunteers Bave ratings of liking for photographs of 24 
females Who were either physically attractive or unattrac- 
live and who were described as having a favorable or 
unfavorable character. Contrary to expectancy-value 
theory, both attractiveness and character contributed 
Significantly to the ratings of liking, although character 
had a stronger effect. In addition, females were more 
influenced by character than were males, while males 
Were more influenced by attractiveness than were 
females, It is suggested that the joint effects of attractive- 
ness and character on the ratings of liking can be 
accounted for by a general reward theory of interperson- 
al attraction, (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7965. Nemeth, Maria E. (U California, Los Angeles) 
The effect of differential outcome discrepancies and 
poer norms on altruism in boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
nternational, 1974(Au „ Vol 35(2-B), 1027. 

7966. маше pud (U Wisconsin) The effects 
of experimentally induced guilt and shame on helping 
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behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 485. 

7967. Ni J. Paull & Kernaleguen, Anne, (U 
Guelph, Canada) Influence of clothing and PRA 
attractiveness in Person perception, Perce tual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 775-7; 0. —Using а 
semantic differentia] scale, a nonrandom sample of 30 
female university students recorded their impressions of 


Steven T. ушп State U) 
Sexual respon- 


International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3071. 

7970. Paschall, Nancy C. (Northwestern U) The 
effects of targets' clothing, raters’ attractiveness, and 
type of photograph on rating of physical attractiveness, 
Dissertation: Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3071. 

7971. Regan, Judith W., & Dekar, Patricia, (Wells 
Coll) Dissonance from counterattitudinal advocacy to 
liked and disliked targets. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 63-73. —Exp 1, with 40 college 
women, tested the hypothesis that counterattitudinal 
advocacy produces more dissonance and attitude change 
when directed at a liked than a disliked person and more 
when it is personal rather than anonymous. Results in 
attitude scales confirm the personal-anonymous predic- 
tion and disconfirm the liked-disliked target prediction. 
Exp II used a similar procedure with 68 college women, 
It was predicted that liking for the target interacts wih 
freedom to take back the counterattitudinal Message in 
producing dissonance and attitude change. The predict- 
ed interaction occurred, but little evidence of greater 
dissonance from lying to friends than disliked others was 
found. —Journal summary. 

7972. Rogers, Richard & Wright, E. Wayne. (Illinois 
State U) Preliminary Study of perceived self-disclosure. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1334, 
—A study with 120 university students hypothesized that 
variables. producing changes in self-disclosure would 
cause corresponding changes in perceived self-disclosure, 
Results indicate no Support for the hypothesis and raise 
Tesearch questions about what processes are involved in 
changing amounts of self-disclosure. А 

7973. Rosenkrantz, Arthur L. (U Florida) The influ- 
ence of prior contact with the experimenter on child 
Performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3034. . 

7974. Rumsey, Michael С. (US Army Inst for the 
Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) Effects of 
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defendant background and remorse on sentencing 
judgments. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 64-68. — Previous evidence 
gments are mediated by considera- 
tions of equity led to the hypothesis that defendant 
remorse and an impoverished defendant background 
would each reduce sentencing judgments. Results from 
48 male and 48 female undergraduates show that 
remorse had the predicted effect, but background did 
not. Regardless of the initial manipulation, sentences 
shifted signficantly toward leniency after Ss had engaged 
in group discussion. Data on remorse are consistent with 
the contention that the equity principle extends to 
psychological factors, while the leniency shift raises the 
possibility that jury deliberations tend to favor the 
defendant. —Journal abstract. 

7975, Skeen, James T. Status and ethnic relations. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
123-126. —Conducted a field крл to test the 
hypothesis that minority groups € ibit social avoidance 
and/or rejection of (a) members of the majority class on 
the basis of a perceived dissimilarity in status. The social 
interaction of a White E and a male and 2 female 
working Blacks was observed. E manipulated his status 
by performing either skilled or unskilled jobs in a paper 
recycling plant in a large southeastern city. Comparative 
social avoidance was significantly associated with rises in 
the E's status. —Journal abstract. 

7976. Snyder, Melvin L.; Stephan, Walter G. & 
Rosenfield, David. (Dartmouth Coll) Egotism and attrib- 
ution. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 435-441. — Defined egotism as the 
tendency to make attributions that put oneself in the best 

ossible light (e.g. the attribution of good outcomes to 
one's skill rather than to luck) An experiment was 
designed to demonstrate egotism, using 55 male under- 
graduates. To rule out alternative explanations, attrib- 
utions of actors and observers for both good and bad 
outcomes were compared. Theoretical considerations 
suggested that egotism might be especially likely at the 
conclusion of competition. Hence, Ss competed, won, Or 
lost and then made attributions for their own and their 
opponents’ outcomes. Evidence for egotism was clear. In 
addition, Ss made predictions of their opponents’ 
attributions, which often turned out to be fairly accurate. 
—Journal abstract. 

7977. Solomon, Linda Z. & Grota, Philip. (Bernard M. 
Baruch Coll, City U New York) Imitation of a helpful 
model: The effect of level of emergency. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 29-35. —Tested 
the hypothesis that a helpful model would facilitate 
helping behavior only ina low-level emergency situation. 
A2 X 2 field study was carried out with 32 shoppers in 
a supermarket and variables being the presence of a 
model and the level of emergency (the model either 
dropped only a folder or appeared to have stomach 
cramps and dropped the folder as а consequence). 


is suggested that in a high level emergency situation, Ss 
try to avoid the high cost of helping by diffusing 
responsibility to the model. (20 ref) —Journal summary. 

7978. Stake, Jayne E. (U Missouri, St Louis) Effects 
of contrived information of female and male perform- 
ance on the achievement behavior of preschool girls 
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and boys. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1976(Jan-Mar), Vol 6(1), 85-93. — Gave 2 trials on à 
marble-dropping task to each of 24 male and 24 female 

reschoolers. After the Ist trial, Ss in the sex-appropriate 
condition were told that children of their sex perform the 
task better than children of the opposite sex. Ss in the 
sex-inappropriate condition were told that children of 
their sex perform the task less well than children of the 
opposite Sex. It was hypothesized that sex-appropriate Ss 
would set higher goals for Trial 2 than control Ss 
receiving no information and that sex-inappropriate Ss 
would set lower goals than controls. The hypotheses were 
not supported. Instead, children of both sexes set 
significantly higher goals when told that boys do better 
at the task. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7979. Stembridge, Barbara J. (Columbia U) College 
students’ expectations of children's behavior in a 
dissonance-arousing learning situation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 


(Harvard U) The perception of self and others: 
Acquaintanceship, affect, and actor-observer differ- 
ences. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 403-408. — Conducted 3 studies 
with a total of 85 married couples to examine how people 

rceive themselves vs others. Ss were given question- 
naires containing 3 socially desirable and 3 undesirable 
behaviors paired with each of 4 stimulus persons and 
asked to rate the extent to which the behavior was caused 
by situational or dispositional factors. The main finding 
was that people were seen as causing positive behaviors, 
and situational factors were meee as causing negative 
behaviors (positivity effect). This positivity effect operat- 
ed most strongly for perceptions of intimate others, such 
as spouse and friends, and less strongly for strangers and 
liked and disliked acquaintances. There was little 
support for the actor-o server difference that eople 
view their own behavior more situationally than the do 
other people's behavior. It is concluded that Both 
cognitive and motivational factors must be considered in 
predicting how people perceive and describe others. 
—Journal abstract. 

7981. Taynor, Janet M. (Purdue U) The incorporation 
of fear as a nonvoluntary constraint into an equity 
model of the perception of sex-role behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B) 
3002-3003. 

7982. Terry, Roger L. & Brady, Carol S. (Hanover 
Coll) Effects of framed spectacles and contact lenses 
on self-ratings of facial attractiveness. Perceptual 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 789—790. —45 
female undergraduates, 30 of whom wore glasses ОГ 
contact lenses, rated their overall facial attractiveness, 
hair, facial structure, and facial features on а 10-point 
scale. Ss who wore glasses deemphasized the importance 
of their eyes and facial structures, while Ss who wore 
either contact lenses or no correctives did not. Glasses 
appear to be considered a detriment to facial attractive- 
ness among females who wear them. —L. Gorsey. 4 

7983. Touhey, John C. (Florida Atlantic U) Relative 
influence of perceivers and perceived on attribution © 
person concepts. Social Behavior & Personality, 197 
Vol 2(1), 35-39. — Previous studies have examine the 
relative influence of the perceiver and the perceived on 
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the categories of person perception, but relatively little is 
known about descriptive relationships betweer the self 


incongruent for all traits, Discrepancy in self—other 
attributions appears to be functionally related to the 
purposes and outcomes of interaction and the perception 
of social roles in terms of significant and generalized 
others. —Journal abstract. 


7986. Ugwuegbu, D. Chimaeze & Hendrick, Clyde. 
(Kent State U) Personal causality and attribution of 
responsibility. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 
2(1), 76-86. —Examined the relationship between the 
Severity of negative consequences of a blameworthy 
behavior and attribution of responsibility for that 
behavior. Under the guise of comparing their judgments 
With that of a jury, 480 college students read a transcript 
of a lawsuit stemming from a bank holdup case in which 
à customer was injured either slightly or severely by a 
bullet fired by a bank robber when a teller disobeyed the 
Iobbers command not to move. Ss rated the robber, 
teller, and victim On several scales. Results indicate more 
Tesponsibility attribution as severity increased, although 
this result was qualified by the sex of the involved 
Stimulus Persons. Higher punishment and compensation 
Tatings were also made in the severe condition. It was 
found that as the victim’s injury increased in seriousness, 
his/her Suffering was attributed less to chance. Results 

€monstrate the value of using a nonaccident paradigm 
Which includes clearly blameworthy behavior, and 
distinguishes between the victim and perpetrator of the 
Negative behavior, Under such conditions, severity-de- 
Pendent attribution of responsibility may often occur. 
Journal abstract, : 

7987. Weissbrod, Carol S. (American U) Noncontin- 
Bent warmth induction, cognitive style, and children’s 
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the effect of these variables and prior donation on rescue 
effort. Results indicate that (a) igh as compared to low 
warmth decreased imitative donation but increased 
Tescue effort, (b) impulsive Ss tended to be more 
generous than reflective Ss, and (c) donation and rescue 
effort were not related, (20 ref) —Journal abstract, 

7988. Williams, Ellen W. (U Florida) Help thy 
neighbor: A study of bystander intervention in emergen- 
cles. Dis. rtation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-B), 1033. 

7989. Wish, Myron; Deutsch, Morton & Kaplan, Susan 
J. (Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) Perceived dimensions of 


Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vi 
à questionnaire 
dimensions underlying Popes perceptions of interper- 


equal vs unequal, 
intense vs superficial, and socioemotional and informal 
vs task-oriented and formal. The relative importance of 
these dimensions varied Systematically across various 
subgroups based on biographical characteristics of the 
Ss. The 4 dimensions were compared to those from 
studies of personality, person perception, and individual 
behavior in interpersonal situations. The stability of the 
dimensions suggests that they should provide a valuable 
framework for future research on interpersonal relations 
and communication. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7990. Woodyard, Howard D. & Chris, Stephen A, (U 
Windsor, Canada) Self-perception and commitment to 
attitudes existing prior to manipulation. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 217-218. — Seel ing 
to support the assumption of self-perception theory that 
attitudes existing prior to manipulation are not salient to 
the phenomenology of Ss in an experiment on cognitive 
dissonance, D. J. Bem and H. K. McConnell (see PA, 
Vol 44:5041) reported an experiment in which Ss could 
not accurately recall their original attitude ratings after 
engaging in behavior counter to that attitude. S. A. Chris 
and H. D. Woodyard (see PA, Vol 51:10351) in a 
variation of the Bem and McConnell experiment found 
that Ss, for whom the original attitude was important, 
did not make more errors in recall than control Ss. The 
present study, using a different measure of the impor- 
lance of the original attitude with male 12th graders, 
produced results consistent with those obtained by Chris 
and Woodyard. Results challenge Bem's assumption that 
attitudes existing prior to manipulation are not salient in 
cognitive dissonance phenomenology. —Journal abstract. 
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7991. Zillmann, Dolf & Cantor, Joanne R. (Indiana U 
Inst for Communication Research, Radio-TV Ctr, 
Bloomington) Effect of timing of information about 
mitigating circumstances on emotional responses to 
provocation and retaliatory behavior. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 12(1), 38-55. 
— Conducted an experiment with 45 male undergradu- 
ates to determine whether the reduction of reta latory 
behavior by knowledge of mitigating circumstances 18 

due to less motivation to retaliate or to an inhibition of 
motivated retaliation. Ss were provoked by a rude E and 
informed of mitigating conditions before or after 
provocation Or not at all. Physiological data (blood 
pressure) show that prior knowledge of mitigation 

revented pronounced excitory responses to provoca- 
tion. In contrast, in the uniformed condition, excitatory 
responses were intense. When 55 were informed after 

rovocation, excitatory responses decayed more rapidly 
than when Ss were not informed. Retaliatory behavior 
was substantially lower in the “before” condition than in 
the “after” or “not at all” ones. Findings are interpreted 
as incompatible with the assumption that under mitigat- 
ing conditions retaliation is motivated but inhibited and 
as generally supportive of the proposal that mitigation 
attenuates the response to provocation. —Journal 
abstract. 
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7992. Adler, Peter S. (U Hawaii, East-West Ctr) The 
transitional experience: An alternative view of culture 
shock. Journal 0) Humanistic Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 
15(4), 13-23. —Presents a model of the steps in the 
transitional experience (TE) (i.e. the active movement 
toward high self-awareness). Five phases of TE are 
analyzed, within a culture-shock paradigm, as a set of 
intensive situations in which the individual perceives and 
experiences other people in a distinctively new manner. 
Self-awareness is potentiated when the individual, in 
these situations, is confronted with the task of coping 
with the experiential validity of the notion that one’s 
behavior arises out of a complex of motivations and 
intentions that stem primarily from his/her own cultural 
vocabulary. The model offers potential frameworks for 
the development of training experiences that prepare 
people undergoing changes in lifestyle and for counseling 
strategies that are developmental rather than adjustive. 
Further implications of the proposed relationships 
between phases of TE, perceptions, emotions, and 
behavior are discussed. —L. L. Green. 

7993. Allen, Jon G. (Northern Illinois U) Correlates 
of emotional styles. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 678. —Examined the 
relationships between the forced-choice Test of Emotion- 
al Styles (TES) dimensions and measures of related 
constructs using 60 male and 60 female college students. 
The patterns of correlations generally supported the 
construct validity of the TES, and the factor analyses 
provide evidence that emotional styles represent dimen- 
sions of emotionality that are not reducible to those 
assessed by previous measures. The discriminant validity 
of the emotional styles dimensions, however, was less 
than ideal. 
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7994. Andersson, Alf L. & Weikert, Clemens. (Lund 
U, Sweden) Adult defensive organization as related to 
adaptive regulation of spiral aftereffect duration. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 56-75. —Micro- 
genetic defense indices of introjection (identification 
with female or childish roles), projected introjection, 
repression, projection, reaction formation, introaggres- 
sion, and isolation were found in a group of 63 20-31 yr 
old Swedish Army males administered the Defense 
Mechanism Technique. These indices were closely 
related to dimensions of regulation in the duration of 
perceived spiral aftereffect, the respective dimensions 
being those of change (decrease-increase) in duration 
over 10 consecutive trials and the magnitude of duration 
at the end of these trials. Results agree with the 

redictions made and support the developmental-adap- 
tive frame of reference adopted. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7995. Arieti, Silvano. (New York Medical Coll) 
Creativity: The magic synthesis. New York, NY: Basic, 
1976. xv, 448 p. $15.95. — Describes what happens to the 
mind during the process of creation. Discussions focus 
on the personality of the creative individual, the effects 
of mind-altering drugs, the relations of psychopathology 
to creative work, and 9 positive factors (e.g. availability 
of cultural and physical means, exposure to different and 
even contrasting cultural, and tolerance for and interest 
in diverging, views) that make for a society in which 
creativity is valued and fostered. (14⁄4 p ref) 

7996. Balazs, Eva & Nickerson, Eileen. (Boston U) A 
personality needs profile of some outstanding female 
athletes. Journal of С linical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
32(1), 45-49. — Administered the EPPS to 24 US female 
athletes who were s oo in the 1972 Olympic 
Games. The resulting EPPS group profile strongly points 
to the essential normality of these competitors. Within 
the framework of a well-balanced needs profile, the 2 
highest group needs scores were in the realm of 
achievement and autonomy. Thus, these prominent 
athletes demonstrated the kind of personality profile 
anticipated from a group of women with seemingly high 
needs for achievement and self-accomplishment. It is 
concluded that the EPPS may be a promising personality 
measure to assess achievement motivation. —Journal 
summary. 

7997. Bamber, Roy T. (U Missouri, Columbia) Play, 
interest, domestication, and creativity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35Q-B) 
1013-1014. 

7998. Bandman, Bernard M. (U Tennessee) The anal 
character: An interpersonal observation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug) Vol 35(2-В), 
1034-1035. 

7999. Barroso, Carmen L. (Columbia U) An analysis 
of perception of control. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3084-3085. ^ 

8000. Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U California, Davis) 
Changes in psychological state measures and time 0 
day. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
219-222. —Administered the Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing Seven-State Questionnaire to 1; 
male and 1,293 female 7th-9th graders. Half the Ss were 
tested early in the day and the other half late in the day. 
Results indicate that self-reported measures of anxiety: 
stress, regression and depression were higher for Ss teste 
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near the end of the school day than for those tested early 


Vol 471), 218-226. —The relationship between reflec- 
tion-impulsivity, as assessed by the Matching Familiar 


(Hofstra U) The effects of 
differential reward conditions and locus of control on 
Abstracts International, 


The influence of 
changes in intellectual performance following condi- 


8004. Brodzinsky, David M. & Rubien, Janet. (Rutgers 
State U, Douglass Coll) Humor production as a function 
of sex of Subject, Creativity, and cartoon content. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 44(4), 597-600. —Asked 44 female and 40 male high- 
апа low-creative (Remote Associates Test) college 
Students to devise humorous captions to cartoons 
containing sexual, aggressive, or neutral themes. Males 
generated funnier captions than females to sexual and 
Aggressive stimuli but not to neutral stimuli. Moreover, 
Creativity was Positively related to humor production. 
The influence of traditional sex role typing on the 
Production of humor is discussed. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

8005. Cash, Thomas F. & Begley, Phyllis J. (Old 

ominion U) Internal-external control, achievement 
orientation and Physical attractiveness of college 
Students, Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 
2), 1205-1266, —Administered the Adult Nowicki- 
Strickland Internal-External Control Scale and the 
Uccess—Failure Inventory to 32 male and 32 female 

hite, single, undergraduate volunteers who were also 
Tated on Physical attractiveness by 2 Es. Physical 
attractiveness ratings and externality were significantly 
and negatively correlated among both males and 
females. Attractiveness was positively though not signifi- 
cantly related to the motive to attain success, unrelated 
to the motive to avoid failure, and unrelated to the 
ifference between the 2 motives. State U) Relati 

ip po, Chandler, Theodore A. (Kent State U) Re ion- 
Ship between transgression dd locus of control in 
Military dependent children. Psychological Reports, 
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1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 155-163, —Hypothesized that 
externally controlled children (as defined by scores on 
the Bialer-Cromwell Children's Locus of Control Scale) 


verbally admonished (punishment). Having been condi- 


not confirmed, Ss 
who transgressed were significantly higher in internality 
than those who did not. Data are examined in terms of 
the military Situation, individual differences, and item 
analysis of the locus of control scale, (2] ref) —Journal 


8007. Chapman, Anthony J. & Foot, Hugh C. (Eds). (U 
Wales Inst of Science & Technology, Cardiff) Humour 
‚ research and applications, New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. X, 348 p. — Presents 


responses to humor and (b) the uses of humor in society 
at large. 
8008. Corzine, Lloyd W. (United States International 


8010. Cysewski, B. P. & Weiner, Elliot A. (Oklahoma 
State U) Sex differences as related to measurement of 
emotional arousal. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 409-412. —In a study with 30 male 
and 30 female undergraduates, 2 categories of Stress— 
physical and mental—were examined as possible 
factors in previously mixed findings of sex differences, 
Stress was induced by having Ss listen to tape-recorded 
descriptions of a car accident or taking a final exam. A 
self-report checklist was used to obtain ratings of 
anxiety, hostility, and depression, and a Likert-type scale 
was employed to get Ss’ estimates of their own emotional 
reactions. All Ss showed marked increase in emotionality 
scores after scene presentations. Results did not support 
the view that there are sex differences in responding due 
io different stressful conditions. However, females 
tended to express more emotionality than males to the 
stressful scenes. These differences are discussed in view 
of in vivo vs vitro presentation of stressful stimuli and 
the obtainment of sex differences as a function of where 
the measurement instrument falls on a subtle-obvious 
dimensions. (15 ref) — Journal abstract. : 
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James A. (St Francis Coll, PA) Con- earlier study. Combining the 2 samples, 
pts and psychological health of col- the power of the Lie scale of the EPI to predict hypnotic 


it was found that 


lege students. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol susceptibility observed earlier was found to be а 
т males. While there was no 


undergraduates. 
to moderate posi 
self-ideal congrue 


actualization. 


8012. Doyle, 
Canada) A study of 
health, field depen 
female's role. 
1974(Jul), Vol 35 

8013. Fielding, 
Buffalo) Toward the 
personality structure based on seven 
system organizati 


1258. — Administered the Self-Satisfac- significant effect only fo 


James A. (U Saskatechewan, Regina, also confirmed. These d: 
the relationships between mental alternative approaches to 
dency and attitudes toward the  the^nonstate" viewpoints. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 8019. Goldman, Jeffre: s 
knowledge above self-actuali- 


Anthony J. (State U New York, zation on faking the Personal Orientation Inventory. 


the sexes in terms of the 


development of a model of Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Ачр), 


1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 164-165. again control, fake good) 


8014. Fine, Bernard 


J. & Kobrick, John L. (US Army zation (naive, knowledgeable) were used 


Research Inst of Environmental Medicine, Natick MA) whether knowledge affect 
Note on the relationship between introversion—extrav- poor impression Ог (b) 


of visual target d 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Р 
40 slides in м 


detection was com| 
Shapes Test and tl 


pendence—independence and accuracy comparison with appropriat 
letection. Perceptual & Motor Skills, self-actualization—the Personal 
t 1), 763-766. — 49 soldiers viewed (POI). Results show that 
hich a stimulus soldier was identically 55 could lower their POI 
t background but at different viewing 0 do so; only knowledgeable Ss could fake good. 
, 225, 250, and 275 ft) and viewing 8020. Greenough, James 
° ]eft and right). Accuracy of target of the influence of in 
ared with Ss’ scores on the Hidden emotion on creative behavior: 
he Maudsley Personality Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug). Vol 35(2- 


Field dependence-independence and extraversion-intro- B), 1018. 


levels of open Vol 44(4), 680. —In a study with 90 undergraduates, 


jon. Dissertation Abstracts International, factorially manipulated instructions (fake bad, be honest 


and knowledge of self-actuali- 


ts one’s ability 
create a good 


both naive and 


to determine 
to (a) create a 
impression in 


e controls on a measure of 
Orientation Inventory 


knowledgeable 


scores significantly when asked 


tensity 


version were determined to be separately and jointly 8021. Haronian, Frank. (Private prac 


and directi 
An arousal hypothesis. 


w. (U Maine) Ап evaluation 


опаійу of 


tice, Lawrence- 


related to accuracy of target detection. The major effects ville, NJ) A psychosynthetic model of personality and its 


were attributa! 


Ss characterize 


abstract. 


8015. Fisher, 
U)A psychology ex| 


retirement. 


d as field-dependent extraverts. —Journal Psychology, 1975(Fal), V 


model of personality and 


periment: Training laboratory for Certain of the concepts 
Dissertation Abstracts International, juxtaposed to those of Assagioli in 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1017. typology of personality functions (modes of processing 

8016. Fricke, 
ative sexual respo! 


It and sex of experimenter. Disserta- methods. Thus, the ther: 


tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), client’s stronger and d 
therapy. Once the working relationship is established, the 


ble to the notably poorer performance of implications for psychotherapy. Journal of Humanistic 


ol 15(4), 25-53. — Presents à 
psychotherapeutic change that 


Donald L. (United States International relies heavily on К. Assagioli's model of psychosynthesis. 


of I. Kant and C. Jung are 


apist ті 
jominant 


order to synthesize a 


Lawrence. (Washington State U) Associ- experiences). Since therapeutic methods tend to rely 
nses and corresponding response more heavily on one or anot 
latencies to a presentation of double-entendre words in typology can be used to suggest 1n 


relation to sex-guil 


her personality function, the 
dividually appropriate 
ght capitalize on the 

function(s) early in 


3013. 

8017. Gaev, Dorothy M. The psychology of client might then be trained in the use of her/his weaker 

loneliness. Chicago, IL: Adams, 1976. vi, 160 p. $3.95. functions. Training exercises and some therapeutic 

—Examines various aspects of loneliness: within the applications of the model are described. (20 ref) -LL 
erson, between people, in relation to society, and in Green. 

relation to the universe as à whole. The interaction 8022. Harris, Louise B. (United States International 


between loneliness and emotional disturbance is dis- U) Effect of racial or ethnic group and sex on tl 
figure. Dissertation Abstracts 


cussed, and suggestions 


8018. Gibson, H. B. & Corcoran, M. E. (Hatfield 8023. Henderson, Jerry M. (Was 
Polytechnic, England) Personality and differential sus- effect of physical conditioning 
: Further replication and sex college females. Dissertation А 


for coping with loneliness are drawing of the human 


International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 301 


differences. British Journal of Psychology, 1975(Nov), 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3063. 
Vol 66(4), 513-520. —Followed-up the study of H. B. 8024. Hicks, Gail F. (Washington Sta 


Gibson and J. D. С 
psychology students who were tested on the Eysenck 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2991. 


Personality Inventory (E (U. North Carolina, Asheville) 


of the Stanford Hypnotic 


PI) and a slightly modified form 8025. Hicks, Jack M. 
Susceptibility Scale in precisely Conservative voting and 


the same Way. Results were broadly the same as in the Personality, 1974, Vol 


arch 


6-3017. 


ington State U) The 
on self-concept in 
bstracts Internationa’, 


te U) Creativity 


personality. Social Behavior 5 


(1), 43-49 


urran (see PA, Vol 53:8594) using 45 and body awareness. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
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previous research on the Personality correlates of 
liberalism-conservatism (L-C) by employing a criterion- 
index measure of L-C, the Conservatism Index (CI). The 
CI was derived from college students" preferences for 
political candidates with liberal to conservative leanings. 
604 questionnaires Were completed in 4 surveys, Ques- 
tionnaires for each Survey consisted of one or more 
inventories followed by a straw ballot Tepresenting the 
CI. The ballot included all announced candidates in the 
1972 US presidential primary campaign, plus Edward 
Kennedy. The CI correlated significantly with 2 conven- 
tional measures of L-C, and showed a similar pattern of 
correlates. Conservatism, especially as measured by the 
CI, also correlated significantly with low self-concept, 
conformism, materialism, provincialism, intolerance for 
ambiguity, traditional family ideology, and authoritar- 
ianism. The conservative was not found to be less trustful 
of people nor less socially responsible, as Teported by 
previous research. The possibility of the CI serving as a 
Substitute measure of L-C with advantages of brevity, 
currency, uniformity, and unobtrusiveness is discussed. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8026. Hofman, John E. & Rouhana, Nadim. (U Haifa, 
Mt Carmel, Israel) Young Arabs in Israel: Some aspects 
of a conflicted social identity. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
& у, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 75-86. —Conceptualized the 
social identity of young Arabs in Israel as a set of 
national (Arab), civic (Israeli), religious (Moslem, Chris- 
tian, Druze), familial, and occupational subidentities, 40 
male and female Arab high school and university 
Students of 3 religious denominations were asked about 
the extent to which each of those subidentities was 
important and attractive to them and about the relative 
potency of some of them. The national and civic 
Subidentities were found to be, respectively, most and 
least important and attractive. Ss dealt with conflict 
between the national and civic subidentities by denial 
abd differentiation. Signs of a conflicted and alienated 
Social identity were a lack of involvement in the state, 
unrealistic and frustrated occupational aspirations, a 
declining interest in religion and family, and the 
beginning of estrangement from non-Israeli Arabs. (19 
ref) —Journal summary. 

8027. Isaza, Judith L. (U Florida) Cross-cultural self 
Structure. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2991. $ 

8028. Jaccard, James J. (U Illinois) Predicting social 
behavior from personality traits. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(4), 358-367. — Hypothes- 
ized that ifa personality trait mediates the overall degree 
Of a social behavior, say dominance, exhibited in an 
individual's behavior, but not any specific behavior per 
se, then a given personality measure should be highly 
related to multiple act criterion (MAC), as defined by M. 
Fishbein (1972), but not necessarily to Fishbein's 
Concept of single act criterion (SAC). 45 female under- 
Braduates in the Ist experiment. completed several 
Personality measures for dominance and MAC within 
the context of a larger questionnaire. Results show that 
the dominance measures were significantly related to 
MAC, but not to SAC. In a 2nd experiment with 87 
female undergraduates, M. Fishbein and I. Ajzen's (See 
PA, Vol 52:4385) proposal that the linearity index is 
Telated to the correlation between a trait and behavior 
Was tested and supported. In attempting to identify 
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behaviors which are linearly related to a personality trait, 
the application of Bayes theorem was shown to be of 
theoretical interest. Two indices, a validity index and a 
linearity index, were derived from Bayes theorem, and it 
was shown that validity is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for linearity. —Journal abstract, 


16 PF were adminis- 
further define the 
personality dimensions of internality and externality, 
Results show that the 16 PF variables significantly but 
modestly related to the I-E Scores, suggesting that the 
individual who feels a lack of control over his/her 
environment tends to score higher on the neuroticism- 
psychoticism dimensions, while the more internally 
controlled individual is more likely to have academic and 
leadership traits. 

8030. Johnson, David L. (Baylor U) College students" 
Scores on Torrance's Tests of Creative Thinking. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 65-66. 
—Administered a personal history questionnaire and the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to 54 social work 
students. Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality scores 
were analyzed in relation to sex, age, birth order, father's 
occupation, size of home community, class standing, and 
Torrance test scores from Torrance's 10 normative 
college samples. Significant differences were found only 
between (a) sophomores’ and seniors’ Fluency and 
Flexibility, (b) sophomores’ and juniors’ Flexibility, (c) 
Ss’ Fluency and that of 5 other samples’ Fluency scores, 
(d) Ss’ Flexibility and that of 5 other samples, (e) Ss’ 
originality and that of 6 other samples, (f) seniors’ scores 
and 6 other sets of seniors’ Scores, (g) sophomores’ scores 
and 4 other sets of sophomores’ scores, Generally, the 
higher Ss’ class, the lower the creativity scores, Social 
work Ss tended to score lower than other college majors, 
—Journal abstract. 

8031. Kaltsounis, Bill. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
Race, socioeconomic status and creativity. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 164-166. 
—Administered the Thinking Creatively with Pictures 
subtest of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to 52 
Black and 59 White 8th graders. Black Ss were primarily 
of lower socioeconomic status (SES), as measured by 
father’s occupation, and White Ss were generally of 
middle-class SES. Black Ss had P gcn better 
Fluency and Originality scores than White Ss. —Journal 
abstract. 

8032. Kaltsounis, Bill. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
Differences in creativity among homogeneous groups of 
pupils using Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 
Psychological Reports,~ 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1283-1284. —Grouped 245 8th graders by ability on the 
Stanford Achievement Test, and administered the 
Torrance Tests of Thinking Creatively With Pictures, 
Form A, to assess creativity. Children above average in 
ability scored higher on fluency and flexibility than low, 
average, and superior groups. 

8033. Katsounis, Bill. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
Personality traits associated with originality and elabo- 
ration. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1079-1082. —Using a multidimensional model of ne 
ativity, a study was made of the personality traits tha 
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differentiate Ss high on figural originality from those 
who are low, and those high on figural elaboration from 
those who are low. 196 undergraduates were adminis- 
tered Figural Form A of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking and Something About Myself questionnaire. 
Using the upper and lower 27% for an item analysis, 11 
items differentiated the high and low original thinkers 
and 17 items differentiated the high and low elaborators. 
Findings are interpreted as supporting the idea that 
somewhat different personality traits are associated with 
figural originality and elaboration. —Journal abstract. 
8034. Keat, Donald B. (Pennsylvania State U) Survey 
schedule of rewards for children. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 287-293. —Describes a 
survey schedule of ossible rewards for children aged 
5-12 yrs. The schedule has 2 sections: (a) à series of 
items about foods, activities, inte ersonal relationships, 
games, and material objects; and D projective questions 
of relevance to interests, classroom activities, parents, 
and friends. Individual administration is suggested for 
5-8 yr olds and group administration for 9-12 yr olds. 
The schedule can be utilized in private practice (thera- 
py» small group counseling, and school classrooms. 
—Journal abstract. 
8035. Kimmel, H. D. (U South Florida) Discrepancy 
between real-self and ideal-self as an index of social 
change. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 
104—107. —Discrepancies between real-self and ideal-self 
performances on a personality inventory, the Pensacola 
Z-Survey, were compared in 2 groups of high school 
seniors (45 and 25, respectively) who were born and 
raised in one community (either Dayton, Ohio, or The 
Plains, Ohio) and a group of 20 who had moved from an 
Appalachian environment to Dayton. The shifted Ss 
were different from the unshifted ones only in idealizing 
greater dependency, rather than the expected opposite. 
An earlier interpretation of reduced real-ideal discrepan- 
cy with social change was not supported, but the 
real-ideal discrepancy does provided a sensitive index of 
psychological effects of social cultural change. —Journal 
abstract. 
8036. Levin, James & Brody, Nathan. (John Jay Coll 
of Criminal Justice, City U New York) Information- 
deprivation and creativity. Psychologica! Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 231-237. —Tested the 
hypothesis that highly creative Ss would have a greater 
need for information than Ss low in creativity. 36 male 
undergraduates with extreme scores on the Remote 
Associates Test (RAT) were selected from a larger group 
of 100 undergraduates who had taken the RAT. АП Ss 
were deprived of information (i.e., placed in a lightproof 
and relatively soundproof chamber) for 8 hrs. After 1-5 
hrs, half the Ss at each level of creativity were given 
access to information (a choice between 2 sequences of 
photic stimulation differing in informational content). 
An instrumental response activated the apparatus and 
caused brief flashes of light to appear in the ceiling of the 
experimental chamber. Results support the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

8037. Logan, Deana D. (U California, Berkeley) Sex X 
race differences in fear of success. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3066. 

8038. Lombardi, Donald. (Seton Hall U) Search for 
significance. Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1975. xiii, 131 p. 
$6.95. — Develops 2 concepts needed to understand and 
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overcome human problems (a) significance striving, the 
drive to overcome, to belong, and to feel secure; and (b) 
the lifestyle, or the way in which we try to become 
significant. Freedom of choice is a major factor in the 
search for significance, and the individual must accept 
full responsibility for his choices. The level of social 
interest (belonging and participating with others for the 
common good) is identified as the barometer of personal 
adjustment. 

8039. Lorr, Maurice & Stefic, Edward C. (Catholic U 
of America) Dimensions of temperament: An analysis. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
24-26. —Administered а single stimulus form of the 
Thorndike Dimensions of Temperament (TDOT) to 150 
college students to (a) examine the dimensionality of the 
TDOT when administered in such a form and (b) test a 
set of hypotheses relative to the constructs measured in 
the TDOT. A factor analysis of the items and an analysis 
of item clusters that define each factor indicated the 
presence of 14 dimensions. Of the 10 bipolar scales of the 
TDOT, 3 were independent dimensions, and 5 were 
confirmed in part or split into unipoplar factors. 
—Journal summary. 

8040. Love, Robert E.; Sloan, Lloyd R. & Schmidt, 
Michael J. (American U) Viewing pornography and sex 
guilt: The priggish, the prudent, and the profligate. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 44(4), 624-629. —35 male undergraduates were 
divided into 3 groups on the basis of their scores or 
Mosher's Forced-Choice Guilt Inventory. The amount of 
time Ss spent viewing and rating photographic slides of 
varying erotic content was unobtrusively recorded. The 
viewing time of the low sex-guilt group increased linearly 
as a function of increasing pornographic content. There 
was no significant increase in viewing time for high sex- 
guilt Ss. Members of the moderate sex-guilt group 
exhibited a curvilinear viewing pattern. Results are 
consistent with a predicted defensive response on the 
part of high sex-guilt subjects, thus supporting Mosher's 
conceptualization and measure of sex guilt. —Journal 
abstract. 

8041. MacRae, K. D. & Power, R. P. (Queen’s U, 
Belfast, Ireland) An analysis of the items of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. British Journal of Psychology, 
1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 501-511. —Conducted an item 
analysis on Forms A (n = 200 students) and B 
(n = 252) of the Eysenck Personality Inventory to 
establish how well the items perform. The mean total 
score of the people who said “yes” to each item was 
compared with the mean total score for the people who 
said “no.” The differences between the means were 
tested for significance, and it was found that some items 
had no significant differences, some differed significantly 
on the expected scale, some on the expected scale as well 
as others, some better on scales other than the expecte 
one, and some did not differ on the expected scale but 
did on another scale. Items which when answered “no” 
redict the neuroticism score were also discovered. 
Alternative test constructions are suggested that contain 
a better balance of “yes” and “no” items, items whic 
predict the total scores better than does the average item, 

or only the very best items to make up a very short form 
for the selection of extreme groups. —Journal abstract. 

8042. Mahon, Patricia N. (Illinois Inst of Technology) 

Effects of a workshop in rhythm associated with music 
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and movement on selected dimensions of the personali- 
ly. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-B), 1026. 

8043. Martin, David G. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Personality: Effective and ineffective. Monte. 
rey, CA: Brooks/Cole, 1976. xi, 380 р. —Text: book; for 
undergraduates in Psychology. (20 p ref) 

8044. Martin, Rog А 


control, assertiveness, and self-concept, measured Tespec- 
tively by the James Internal-External Scale, the 16 PF 
subscales E, H, and Q», and Bill's Index of Adjustment 
and Values. In general, 
between the 2 Broups, but both showed a significant 


cal Reports, 
— Conducted 


State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, and Geer Fear Survey 
Schedule) and behavioral and self-reported fear respon- 
ses in the presence of a live snake. Ss were 35 female 
undergraduates in Study 1 and 76.in Study 2. Measures 
of general anxiety were not predictive of fear responses, 
While measures of Specific fear of snakes were highly 
Predictive of such Tesponses. —Journal abstract. 

8046. Miller, Dale T. & Karniol, Rachel. (U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Coping Strategies and atten- 
tional mechanisms in self-imposed and externally 
imposed delay situations. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 310-316. — Conducted 

experiments to examine the relationship between 
frustration and coping strategies in 2 delay-of-gratifica- 
tion situations: self-imposed delay (optional waiting for a 
preferred reward) and externally imposed delay (re- 
quired waiting fora preferred reward); Ss were 82 2nd 
and 3rd graders, It was hypothesized that the frustration 
generated by the 2 situations would evoke different 
Coping Strategies. Grade 3 Ss were found to spend less 
time attending to reward-relevant cues in self-imposed 
delay than in externally imposed delay. The impact of 
physically present, deferred rewards on attentional 
behavior was dependent on the delay situation. .Ss 
engrossed themselves more in a reward-irrelevant activi- 
ty in self-imposed delay when the reward was physically 
Present than when it was absent, whereas the opposite 
pattern emerged under externally imposed delay. Exp II 
Indicated that increasing the time Ss expected to wait 
Tesulted in decreased attention to reward-relevant stimuli 
m self-imposed delay but not in externally imposed 

elay, —Journal abstract. 
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personality dimensions was obtained. —A. Krichey, 
8048. М 


their lives sensibly is discussed. 

8049. Neufeld, Edward P. (U Cincinnati) Information 
gathering, locus of control and expectancy variables in 
planning for personal Boals. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2995-2996, 

8050. O'Connell, Agnes A. (Rutgers State U) Determi- 
nants of women's life styles and sense of identity: 
Personality, attitudes, significant others, and demo- 
graphic characteristics, Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2996-2997. 

8051. ON Pau V. & Goldman, Jeffrey A, 
(Hartwick Coll) The relationship between self-actualiza- 
tion and Psychosocial maturity. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 415-419. —Discussed 
similarities between the A. H. Maslow notion of self- 
actualization (SA) and the Б. H. Erikson notion of 
psychosocial maturity. Previous research by D. D. 
Simmons (see PA, Vol 44:18735) has shown a significant 
relationship between identity achievement status and the 
degree of SA as measured by the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI). In the present study 155 undergradu- 
ates completed the POI and the Inventory of Psychoso- 
cial Development (IPD). Of the 84 possible correlations 
between the IPD igni 


correlated significantly (in the positive direction) wit 
the major scales of the POI and with 8 of 10 complemen- 


—Journal abstract. 

8052. Osawa, Masako. (Seibo Women’s Junior Coll, 
Japan) [Sex differences in intellectual abilities.] (Japn) 
Japanese Psychological Review, 1975, Vol 18(1), 25-38, 
— There are negligible and inconsistent findings regard- 
ing sex differences in general intelligence, and the 
direction and magnitude of these differences seem to 
depend primarily on what test is used. Females tend to 
excel on verbal ability, especially on tasks requiring word. 
fluency, usage of well-established concepts, and mastery 
on the mechanics of language, while males tend to excel 
on numerical and spatial abilities. It is pointed out, 
however, that these are statistical mean differences, and 
the large overlapping of the distributions for the 2 sexes 
in all the abilities must be considered. Of equal 
importance and interest is the relationship between 
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intellectual performance correlates and other variables 
(e £s personality factors and parent-child interactions). 
Available data on this problem are not sufficient, since 


abilities, they must keep ego ideals contrary to tradition- 
al sex roles. (64 ref) —English abstract. 

8053. Pepitone-Rockwell, M. (California 
School of Professional Psychology, San Francisco) Death 
anxiety of psychologists, psychiatrists, funeral di- 
rectors, and suicidologists. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3030. 

8054. Peretti, Peter о. (Kennedy-King Coll, City Coll 
Chicago) Sex, aspiration level, and perceptual discrimi- 
nation. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 4-9. 
— Certain sex differences in aptitudes have been consist- 
ently found by various researchers. Findings have 
suggested the importance of the level of aspiration of the 
individual S as well as the significance of sex. The 
present study investigated some of the differences in a 
perceptual iscrimination performance task due to (a) 
sex and (b) level of aspiration of 87 female and 56 male 
undergraduates. It was found that the discrimination 

erformance of females was greater than that of males; 

level of aspiration did affect both groups, but the female 
Ss to a greater degree. There was an interaction effect 
between femaleness, maleness, and aspiration level. 
—Journal abstract. 

8055. Piersma, Harry L. (Purdue U) The relationship 
between locus of control and religiosity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3031. 

8056. Rao, T. Venkateswara & Ramalingaswamy, 
Prabha. (U Udaipur, India) A study of reactions to 
frustration and intelligence levels of fifth-grade child- 
ren of Delhi schools. Indian Educational Review, 
1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 38-47. —As part of a larger survey, 
U. Pareek and S. Rosenweig’s (1959) version— Children's 
Form—of Rosenweig's Picture-Frustration Test and P. 
Mehta's (1962) Group Test of Intelligence were given to 
1,700 5th grade children drawn from 50 primary and 
middle schools in Delhi. Findings indicate that the pre- 
adolescents tended to blame others and defend their ego 

when faced with frustrating situations; only about 25% of 
the Ss showed persistence to overcome the frustration 
and complete à task. More detailed results are reported 
and are intended to serve as norms for these 2 tests. 
—Journal abstract. 

8057. Rice, Jonathan H. (United States International 
U) The relationship of male sex-role identification, and 
self-esteem, to aggressive behavior. Dissertation Ab- 

stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2997-2998. 

8058. Ross, James M. & Johnson, Ray W. (North 
Texas State U) Social-evaluative anxiety and defensive 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 


style. Psychological Reports, 
1075-1078. — Evaluated C. R. Millimet's (see PA, Vol 
45:6356) hypothesis that high anxiety and avoidant 
defensiveness are inversely related bipolar variables 
reflecting a unitary dimension of personality. Related 
hypotheses were deduced in accordance with the 
available research evidence both consistent with and 
contrary to Millimet's theory. Ss were 33 graduate 
psychology students and 66 undergraduates who were 
administered the Defense Mechanism Inventory and the 
Social Avoidance and Distress and Fear of Negative 
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Evaluation scales. In support of Millimet, small negative 
relationships were found between social anxiety scales 
and the defense scales Principalization and Reversal, and 
a small positive relationship was found between social 
anxiety scales and the defense scale Turning Against 
Self. However, contrary to expectations, a positive 
correlation obtained between social anxiety scales and 
the defense scale Projection for women. —Journal 
abstract. 

8059. Scherer, Shawn E. (U Toronto, Ontario Inst of 
Studies in Education, Canada) Relation of social 
desirability to internal dimensions of the self-ideal 
congruence construct. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1974, Vol 2(1), 1-3. —Using the Self-Insight Test, 80 
undergraduates’ self-ratings, ideal ratings, and self-ideal 
discrepancies on 6 areas of the self-acceptance construct 
were correlated with scores on the Edwards and Marlow- 
Crowne Social Desirability (SD) Scales. Results on both 
SD scales indicated positive associations between SD 
and all 6 measures of self. In terms of relative self-ideal 
discrepancy, inverse relations were found on emotional 
stability and leadership dimensions for both SD scales. 
In general, findings support previous studies but suggest 
only specific dimensions of the individual's self system 
are prone to SD response bias influences. —Journal 
abstract. 

8060. Schill, Thomas & Bekker, Demoyne. (Southern 
Illinois U) Sexual responsivity and ego defenses. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
79-80. —In a study with 44 male college students, high- 
and low-sexual responders to a double-entendre word 
association test were found to differ in defensive 
preference on the Defense Mechanisms Inventory. Low 
responders preferred avoidant defenses (reversal and 
principalization), and high responders preferred ap- 
proach defenses (turning against object and projection). 
Results also suggest a consistency of defensive orienta- 
tion over different situations. 

8061. Schneider, David J. (Brandeis U) Effects of 
dress оп self-presentation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 167-170. — Hypothesized that 
because of greater self-confidence, well-dressed Ss would 
present themselves more positively than poorly dressed 
Ss. 32 male undergraduates were recruited for ап 
experiment in interviewing. 16 Ss were asked to wear à 
coat and tie and the other 16 Ss were told nothing about 
dress. All were told that they would be videotaped. Ss 
were then asked to complete 2 parallel self-presentation 
forms which required them to indicate how descriptive of 
themselves were 24 socially desirable and undesirable 
items. Results support the hypothesis, but the data are 
not clear as to whether this was mediated by self- 
confidence. —L. Gorsey. 

8062. Seeley, Odile F. (Harvard U School of Public 
Health, Boston) Field dependence-independence, inter- 
nal-external locus of control, and implementation of 
family-planning goals. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1216-1218. — Studied success at 
implementing family planning goals in relation to the 
scores of 71 women on Rotter's Internal-External 

Control Scale and the Embedded Figures Test. Women 
who were more successful in implementing goals were 
more field-independent than other women. No relation- 
ship between goal implementation success and internal- 
external locus was seen. It is suggested that face 
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Stressor or Stress-producing factor leads to a condition of 


8064. Sharp, Michael W. & Reilley, Robert R. (Sam 
Houston State U) The relationship of aerobic physical 


who participated 
—Journal abstract, 

8065. Sheppard, Charles; Bates, Cindy; Fracchia, John 
& Merlis, Sidney. Need Structures of police personnel: 


pared the need structure of 62 пра police officers 
i 62 normative a 


Broups. 
Similar to both Comparison groups in their need for 
achievement, autonomy, intraception, dominance, and 


66. Sherwood, Roger О. (School of Theology at 
Claremont) A theoretical psychological model of the 
relationship of God-concept to identity in a consensual 
religious person and its theological implications for 
Pastoral Counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3000-3001. 


ham State School, TX) Reactions to humor as a function 
of reference у 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 57-61. —Examined the 
teraction Ы (reference group) and a 
Personality (dogmatism) variable as it affects behavior 
(appreciation Of humor) 152 male undergraduates 
Served as Ss. The independent variables were (a) whether 
e membership group (university student body) was 
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the S's reference group; (b) the open or 


ty variable are discussed. —Journal su i 

8068. Snyder, William. (U Maryland) The interactive 
relationship between expectancy for control and moral 
judgment in young adults. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3001, 

8069. Stanton, H. F, ( 


Seeking Scale 
volunteered or did not volunteer 


8070. Steininger, Marion & Lesser, Harvey, (Rutgers 
State U, Camden) Dogmatism, dogmatism factors, and 
liberalism-conservatism. ic Reports, 
ea Aue). Vol 35(1, Pt Dogma- 


skill in adapting to the information-processing demands 
of the environment. Specifically, it was hypothesized that 
long-range success for a leader would be associated with 


i exity during the poststruggle consolidation 
ee у бар Уе in power, the 
former revolutionists would need a relatively graduated, 
flexible, and integrated view). Archival materials, origi- 
nating from 19 leaders in 5 successful revolutions, were 
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who retained power until voluntary retirement or natural 

death; no such changes occurred among 8 leaders who 
lost their positions after the victory of their movement. 
"These findings demonstrate the usefulness of conceptual 
complexity theory and methodology as a framework for 
analyzing historical and other archival materials and 
support the interactionist approach to political psycholo- 
gy and psychohistory. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8072. Suepsaman, Banchong. (U North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The study of stress in Thai children: An 
epidemiological study of school children in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 364. 

8073. Takigami, Yoshinori. (Kobe U, Japan) [Sex 
differences in field dependence.] (Japn) Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1975, Vol 18(1), 14-24. —A review 
of the literature on sex differences in field dependence 
indicates that among children and adults, males are more 
field dependent. This consistent and pervasive finding 
was observed in most populations from the US, France, 
Holland, Italy, Israel, Hong Kong, and Japan. Only in 
Canadian Eskimos did these sex differences not appear. 
In preschool children, females tended to be more field 
independent than males. No sex differences were found 
in geriatric populations. (30 ref) —English abstract. 

8074. Vaughn, Graham M. & Cattell, Raymond B. (U 
Auckland, New Zealand) Personality differences be- 
tween young New Zealanders and Americans. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 3-12. —While 
the pattern of basic personality dimensions which has 
been established in factor-analytic research is reasonably 
consistent, factor levels and modes of expression are 
often not. 597 high school students in New Zealand 
completed Forms A and B of the 16 PF. When their 
scores were compared with 1,859 American high school 
students who had responded to Form A and another 
1,656 who had taken Form B, some significant differ- 
ences were found: New Zealanders scored higher on a 
narrow measure of verbal intelligence and were relatively 
more independent, while Americans were more extra- 
verted. —Journal summary. 

8075. Viney, Linda L. & Manton, Monica. (Macquarie 
U, School of Behavioral Sciences, North Ryde, Austra- 
lia) Defense mechanism preferences and the expression 
of anxiety. Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 
50-55. —Assessed the relationships between certain 

expressions of anxiety and preferences for defense 
mechanisms in 54 19-54 yr old university students. 
Those Ss for whom the preferred defense mechanism was 
found (by the Defense Mechanism Inventory) to be 
Principalization (PRN) revealed significantly lower 
scores on the 3 interrelating indices of anxiety involving 
awareness and avowal of lack of emotional control 
(Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, Affect Adjective Check 
List, and the Objective-Analytic Anxiety Battery) than 
those who did not make that choice. They had 
significantly higher scores, however, on the unrelated 
index tapping deeper levels of consciousness (L. A. 
Gottschalk and G. C. Gleser’s 1969 method of content 
analysis). Findings point to the significance of the role 
played by defense mechanisms in the expression of 
anxiety. —Journal abstract. 
8076. Wagner, Mervyn K. & Mooney, Dean K. (U 
South Carolina) Personality characteristics of long and 
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short sleepers. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), 
Vol 31(3), 434-436. —Categorized advanced and intro- 
ductory psychology students as either long sleepers 
(mean, 9.25 hrs/day) or short sleepers (mean, 6.2 
hrs/day). 20 Ss in each category were administered a 
variety of personality tests (Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory, Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale, and the 
MMPI). With a multiple regression analysis the patterns 
on the MMPI of higher Ma and F with a lowered Pd and 
CI (number of critical items) most significantly differen- 
tiated the short from the long sleepers. It was also found 
that long sleepers were more likely to score in the 
pathological direction on most of the MMPI clinical 
scales (р < .02). —Journal abstract. 

8077. Wallbrown, Fred H.; Wirth, Elaine & Engin, 
Ann W. (Columbus Public Schools, OH) Some evidence 
relevant to Kagan's comments on the clinical interpre- 
tation of the Bender-Gestalt. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 345-347. —Investigated the 
validity of J. Kagan’s (1965) comments on the involve- 
ment of impulsivity in the reproduction of Bender- 
Gestalt test drawings, using 48 Ist graders. The correla- 
tions between Bender errors and average latency on the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) not only failed 
to support Kagan’s clinical hypothesis but contradicted 
the results that he reported. That is, the correlation 
between MFF latency and Bender errors was neither 
significant nor substantial, which indicates that Р. 
Koppe (1964) errors on the Bender cannot be explain: 4 
on the basis of impulsivity. Furthermore, the correlation 
between Bender errors and total working time on the 
Bender itself was neither significant nor substantial, and 
indication that Koppitz errors cannot be explained on 
the basis of impulsivity as defined by inadequate 
working time. —Journal summary. 

8078. Walstedt, Joyce J. (Rutgers State U) The role of 
the father in the socialization of altruism and otherness 
in women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3003-3004. 

8079. Weathers, Lawrence R. (George Peabody Coll 
for Teachers) A multitrait-multimethod matrix of social 
desirability and locus of control using self report and 
behavioral measures. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3043. 

8080. Westerlundh, Bert. Aggression, anxiety and 
defence: Essays on the experimental testing of 
psychoanalytic propositions by the percept-genetic 
(DMT) technique. Lund, Sweden: LiberLaromedel, 1976. 
vi, 192 p. —Describes 3 experiments designed to test 
hypotheses derived from psychoanalytic theory, focusing 
on the percept-genetic theory of perception-personality. 
Results provide insight into defensive reactions tO 
aggressive provocation (e.g., overt behavior, reports on 
emotional experience, and value judgments concerning 
aggressive behavior). (55 p ref) 

8081. Wilson, Glenn D. & Brazendale, Anthony H. (U 
London Inst of Psychiatry, England) Psychological 
correlates of sexual attractiveness: An empirical dem- 
onstration of denial and fantasy gratification phenome 
na? Social Behavior & Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 30-34 
—Investigated sexual attractiveness ratings of 97 female 
student teachers as predictors of personality (as meas- 
ured by the Eysenck Personality Inventory), 8008 
attitude (as measured by the Conservatism Scale), and 
humor preference variables. The Eysenck major “temp- 
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jskunde, Netherlands) [The creative personality.] (Duth) 
Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1975, Vol 3(6), 
348-361. —In empirical fiterature on the creative 
personality, 2 Personality characteristics, complexity and 
integration, appear to play an important role. The 
creative ау is further described as unbalanced, 
differentiated, in i 

ambiguity, and permissive To avoid a mere enumeration 
of personality cha; i 

chosen, i.e., the motivation of the creative personality. In 


motivational aspect Of the creative Personality b 
investigating such characteristics as exploration, curiosi- 
ty, and i isiti i i і 


Variety,” may offer Satisfactory Starting points. —English 
summary. 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISORDERS 


8083. Allman, Lawrence R. & Jaffe, Dennis T. (Eds). 
Readings in abnormal Psychology: Contemporary 
Perspectives, (1976 77 ed). New York, NY: Harper & 
Row, 1976, 396 p. —Text: book; for introductory 
abnormal Psychology students, 

8084, 


cluster analysis on data collected from 50 patients 
diagnosed as depressive reaction (DP), 50 as alcoholic 
(AL), 50 as drug addict (DR), and 49 as schizophrenic 
(SC). 20 Controls and 8 hyperthyroid patients were also 


Phrenic Sroup, in particular, showed very high levels of 
Significance when compared with all other Broups on a 
actor that consisted of items that cover situations that 
Involve consideration and respect for the rights of others. 
Schizophrenics reported their parents as significantly less 
Concerned with these behaviors than all other groups. A 
nd factor, which consisted of items related to sex, 
differentiated the depressive group from most others. 


5. Aragones, R.; de Ekboir, J. Grinberg; Luchina, I. 
L. & de Slullitel, $, I. (Gelly y Obes, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) [The physician as ari agent of change; and 
the Change of the Physician's outlook.] (Span) Acta 


Psiquiátria 2 Psicologia de América Latina, 1975(Jun), Vol 
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Situation of "being Ш”, 

8086. Beardslee, larissa I, (U Pittsburgh) Factors 
Which influence the sleep-wakefulness Pattern of 
young, hospitalized Children at nap time. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vo] 35(1-В), 345. 

8087. Christow, Christo P. [A Contribution to the 
Study of PSychism.] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale di 
Psicologia e Ipnosi, 1975(Apr-Jun), Vol 16(2), 18 1-189, 
—Argues 


8089. Dibenedetto, Thomas A. (U Arizona) Problems 
of the deaf-retarded: A review of the literature. 
Education & Training of the Mentally ‚ Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 164-171. — Research indicates that 
the incidence rate of mentally retarded-deaf persons in 
the US ranges from 5.6 to 19%. No general consensus on 
this figure can be reached due to what the author views 


conducted in the areas of. language, teaching techniques, 
and facilities necessary for елше of this multiple 
handicap. (42 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 2 

8090". Fowler, Marguerite С. & Epting, Ө К. v 
Florida) The person in personality research: An al 


56: 8090-8098 


nate lifestyle case study. Journal of 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 159-167. — 
personality research, with large-sc: 
tionistic VS individual, subjective, 
seen as а real issue that reflects 
ssional, app! 


between academic and profe: 
useful, 


Each approach is seen as uniquely 
its conception О 
uus that allows 

ions is proposed. 
e homosexual 


est of both traditi 
yr old White mal 
illustration of this 
tions and refineme 
related techniqu 
their relevance 
professional psyc! 
personology. (20 ref) 
8091. Goldstein, Al 
Hallucinatory experienc: 
of Abnormal Psychology, 
— Presents a self-report b 
psychologist of visu: 
nations that occurret 
disc surgery. Probab! 
of the Шр 


between 
(15 ref) 


8092. Loro, Bert 
U, St Louis) Verba 
tion among psychi 
Clinical Psychology, 
—WAIS Verbal and Performan 


statistical techniques were emp 
concomitant background 
have been confounded 
differences. Although ment 
brain syndrome patients c 
cantly from othe; 
lower total IQ sco 
clinical belief that 
in the WAIS measureme 


summary. 


8093. Markin, Richard A. 
making, and the dia 
Psychiatry, 1975(Nov— 
ents a statistical mode 
ona computerized analysis of 
mental status in 
and crisis or high-ris 
taken from an intake 
mental health center. 
although logically the 
universes, such divergen 
in the mind of the clinician, 
variations in meani 
closure as he or $ 


f man. A clinician 
the combined imp! 


nts of this 
1ѕо are discussed in 


1976(Aug), V 


d during a 3-d 
le factors related to 

are describe 
allucination and diagnosis is 


& Woodward, J. 
| and performance 


dmitted to a larg 
le of the origina 


8 diagnostic са 


ou 


dicators (tra 


2 types of 
t types of 


ing, they are us 


PHYSICAL 


—Journal summary. 


ditory, and kine: 


variation that o 


do not suppor! 
functional psychi 


gnostic process. 
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Clinical Psychology, elements are identified and combined into classes 
The current crisis in (factors), based on their structural relationship to а 
ale, objective, reduc- statistically derived axis, they can be organized accord- 
holistic paradigms, is ingtoa stochastic model reflecting the sequential nature 
the prevailing Schism of the diagnostic process. It is suggested that the act of 


lied psychology. diagnosis can be characterized as an ongoi 
but limited in interrelationships between goal-oriented, open or semi- 
-personologist ap- open systems containing positive and negative feedback 
lementation of the loops that correct or adapt to discrepancies between 
A case study of a 35- internally and externally perceived patterns until closure 
is presented as an is achieved and a diagnosis assigned. —Journal summary. 
method. Methodological considera- 8094. Nolan, Michael J. (Stanford U) Manifestations 
technique and closely of pathology in nonverbal behavior in aphasia and 
the context of schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
for both the “helping” orientation of 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3097. 
hology and the heuristic orientation of 8095. Palmer, Lyelle L. (Iowa State U) Eye domi- 
nance in a reading clinic population. Perceptual & Motor 
vin G. (U Missouri, Columbia) Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 712-714. —An 
sonal account. Journal evaluation of sighting, control, and dissociation eye 
‘ol 85(4), 423-429. dominance tests, each compared in terms of near point, 
ya nonpsychotic experimental far point, and total scores, given to 225 consecutive 5-55 
sthetic halluci- уг old patients in a reading clinic showed marked 
ay period before spinal variability. Sighting identified the least and dissociation 
the production the most cases of mixed or crossed eye dominance. 
d, and the relation Findings of consistent total lateral dominance varied 
briefly discussed. according to which test was used. —L. Gorsey. 
8096. Roback, Howard B. et al. (Vanderbilt U Medica! 
Arthur. (Washington School) Psychopathology in female sex-change арр':- 
IQ for discrimina- cants and two help-seeking controls. Journa 
atric diagnostic groups. Journal of mal Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 85(4), 430-432. —Inve:- 
1976(Jan), Vol 320), 107-114. tigated the psychological well-being of 10 transsexual 
ce IQ scores were females who sought sexual reassignment surgery to 


obtained from medical records of 500 psychiatric harmonize their anatomy with their male gender. MMPI 


inpatients recently a 
tal. With a subsamp 
whom there was diagnosti 
independent clin 
sis of variance ( 
the extent to which t 
discriminated among 


e university hospi- data collected from applicants for this irreversible 
1 500 patients for procedure were examined and compared with the 
c agreement between 2 averaged profiles from 2 control subsamples, 10 morbid- 
214), a multivariate analy- ly obese women who desired jejunoileal bypass S$ 
ANOVA) was carried out to determine and 10 female candidates for psychiatric out 
he Verbal and Performance scores treatment. Results suggest that the typical female 
c tegories into which candidate for sex change shows minor psychiatric 
atients were classified. In the multivariate ANOVA, difficulties but no severe neurotic or psychotic disorder. 
loyed to control for This is consistent with previous data on ma 
therwise might sex-change candidates, and again refutes the contention 
with true diagnostic group that transsexualism is rooted in delusional fantasies and 
ally retarded and organic reality impairment, —Journal abstract. 
t x ld be distinguished signifi- 8097. Shukla, T. R. (Hosp for Mental Diseases, 
r diagnostic groups on the basis of their Kanke, India) Pathological verbalization on inkblots 

port the persistent and psychodiagnosis. Indian Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
atric disorders differ ду, 1976(Mar) Vol 3(1), 17-21. — Determined 
nt space. (21 ref) —Journal efficacy of pathognomic verbalization on the Holtzman 
$ А Inkblot Technique (HIT) in the differential diag 
Information, decision- mental patients. 60 organics, 60 schizophrenics, 
Comprehensive neurotics, and a matched control group of 60 normal Ss 
Vol 16(6), 551-512. —Pres- (ages 15-60 yrs) were administered the HIT, and 
] of the diagnostic process, based responses were analyzed for pathological verbalizations. 
2 types of diagnostic signs, Results reveal that HIT was able to modify th i 
difional psychiatric cues) disturbances in the experimental groups an 
k markers (nontraditional cues), pathognomic verbalization successfully differentiate 
form used for applicants at a between these groups. —Journal abstract. 
The model demonstrates that, 8098. Velez-Diaz, Angel. (U Puerto Rico, Hato Rey) 
cues represent different Schizophrenic vs. brain-damaged performan 
information do coexist Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Journal of Clinical P: 
and that, in spite of ogy, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 177-178. —Attempte 
ed to achieve mental determine whether the Holtzman Inkblot 
he assesses the patient. Once these (HIT) can differentiate between the performance M 
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groups consisted of chronic individuals with lowered 8102. Antonio, Robert J, (U Kansas) On ignoring the 
Productivity levels. Since neither schizophrenia DOT subtle dimensions of labeling: The Case of mental 
Organicity are unitary syndromes, it is Possible that disorder. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1975(Spr), Vol 
future studies that compare the inkblot performance of 11(1), 3-13, —Suggests that W. Gove’s (1970) critique of 


different types of brain-damaged Vs schizophrenic Ss 5 " ; 
may be more productive is obtaining Шеге the labeling approach to mental disorder is too narrow in 


between the syndromes, —Journal summary. 


8099. Adams, Kenneth М. & Shore, Douglas [, deviant role тау be transmitted by agencies working 
(Hamilton Psychiatric Hosp, Canada) The accuracy of with disordered Persons. These validating responses may 


Lachar’s (1974) MMPI interpretation system is useful in quieter, more efficient, but not necessarily less violent, 
à psychiatric Setting. Overall and specific paragraph Way. —Journal abstract, 


accuracy for Ss Teports suggest clinician acceptance, 8103. Bartak, Lawrence & Rutter, Michael, (U 
diagnostic utility, and the potential realization of time London, England) The use of personal Pronouns b 
savings for the Psychologist. autistic children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schi- 

8100. Altman, Harold; Sletten, Ivan W. & Evenson, zophrenia, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 217-222, —Eight sponta- 
Richard C. Missouri Medical School St Louis neously echolalic autistic children (mean age, 9 yrs, 7 


inpatients, Comprehensive p. Bley 1 nu (Sept Oct), Short sentences containing several persona] pronouns in 
Vol 16(5), 479-484. —Studie iti 

childhood de rivation and maladjustment (before age there was no tendency for children to avoid the 
20) and adult behavior Patterns in 2,466 poemate repetition of J, once sentence position was controlled, A 


mpatients aged from 18 to Ovet OF у. » number of children echoed the final word of the sentence 


System of ; К ic th f h 
Кару У А provide no support for a Psychogenic theory o speeci 
Psychiatry’s Communit Adjustment Profile ystem, a EER istic children. AF, l abstract, 
98-item pee e Reade of multivariate and iar ds Ni йл of 100 
Stepwise multi le-discriminant analyses show that (a) a schizophrenic children observed at Bellevue, 
history of early emotional deprivation was associated 1935-1952. Journal Of Autism & Childhood 


aie qu maladjustment Mas associated with OE up study of 100 children first Observed and diagnosed as 


Presence of cue AL со e ib TR observation Were 275-12 yrs ane on foley ep ia 1903 
101. Anthony, Nicholas. Malingering as role taking, were 22-46 он оар и B 
Journal Of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), Onset were patients. с 
32-41. —Investigated the relationshi, among psychopa- 
thology, intelligence, and the simulation of psychopatho- 
logical roles. 48 inpatients, 48 outpatients, and 36 
Nonprofessional employees (aged y cum 1 
tered the MMPI, the Psychologica! creening Inventory < 
(PSI), the Neuroticism "Scale Сн and The 33% of the ice ids 
Quick Word Test, Each S simulated the MMPI profile of аз adults, the largest frac D ea 
an anxiety neurotic Psychopathic deviate, or paranoid mother functioned ee у, 2 a dn 
Schizophrenic. Their simulation target was dissimilar to phrenic traits and vulnerabi ity. —Journai i 


ir di М indi Я Clyde 
their diagnosis and/or PSI profile. Findings show that (a) E Rice ir schizophrenics. Disenonon Ж 


the Othesized ne ative relationship between psycho- t 

Pathology and  oshopsthoogca role-taking t pot a a B 

Wüpported b ; but supported more with та ез, - Brea; | ) i 
Н S; PERDU asd pulos of the psychopathic ment of Positive and negative secondary reinforcers 
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schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3007-3008. 

8107. Chouinard, uy; Annable, Lawrence; 
Dubrovsky, Bernardo & Dongier, Maurice. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Canada) Postimperative negative variation 
(PINV) in ambulatory schizophrenic patients. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 457-460. 
— Studied the effects of age, sex, and length of illness on 


PINVs (the prolongation of the contingent negative 


variation after the motor response) in 24 male and 24 
female 20-60 yr old ambulatory schizophrenics on fixed 


hospitalized from 0.5 to 31.3 yrs (range of all previous 
hospitalizations). PINVs were normal for 27.1%, abnor- 
my for 64.6%, and uninterpretable for 8.3% of the Ss. 
There were no sex, 
differences in these categories. Findings, while contradic- 
ting those of previous 
somatosensory evoked potentials amplitudes in female 
patients and à negative relationship between duration of 
illness and abnormal PINVs, do confirm the association 
between abnormal PINV and schizophrenia and indicate 
that this cerebral abnormality is present in ambulatory as 
well as in hospitalized schizophrenics. —L. Gorsey. 

8108. Clement, P.; Ban, T. A. & Lehmann, H. E. 
(McGill U, Div of Psychopharmacology, Montreal, 
Canada) Ascorbic acid levels in chronic psychotic 
patients. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 
1(4), 415-420. — Serum ascorbic acid concentrations, 
taken from 37 chronically d rer psychiatric 
atients, were found to be similar to those usually 

encountered in normal Ss. Findings do not confirm 

original reports of lower levels in psychotic patients by 

M. K. Horwitt (1942) or G. Milner (1963). —Journal 

abstract. 

8109. Cohen, Jay B. (U California, Irvine) A new 
scale for measuring primary process cognition in 
manifest dreams. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3055. 

8110. Colby, Kenneth M. (U California Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Clinical implications of a simula- 
tion model of paranoid processes. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 854-857. —À shame- 
humiliation theory of paranoid processes embodied in 
the authors computer simulation model has clinical 
implications for the understanding, treatment, manage- 
ment, and prevention of paranoid disorders. The 
multiplicity and variety of these implications indicate 
that the theoretical model is more than ad hoe, since it 
po contributes new empirical content to existing 
nowledge about paranoid disorders. Among rival 
theories, a more acceptable one is that with a large 
consequence class, members of which turn out to be true, 
and that which most effectively serves multiple purposes. 
—Journal abstract. 

, 8111. Cowan, Michael A.; Watkins, Bruce А. & Davis, 
William E. (VA Hosp, St Cloud, MN) Level of 
education, diagnosis and race-related differences in 
MMPI performance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 313), 442-444. —Obtained MMPIs from 
8 groups of Black and White, schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic, and highly educated and poorly 
educated psychiatric patients. Profiles from the 20 Ss in 
each group were classified blindly by use of 2 rules 
(Sc > 70; Se > P+). All but poorly educated Blacks 


"T. 
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were classified correctly beyond a chance level. Almost 
half of the poorly educated Black nonschizophrenics were 
misclassified as schizophrenic. Implications for diagnos- 
tic work are discussed with respect to the influence 
of education and ethnic culture.—Journal abstract. 

8112. Druschky, K.-F. & Kinzel, W. (Friedrich-Alex- 
ander-U zu Erlangen-Nürnberg, Nervenklinik, W Ger- 
many) [Disturbances of orientation with functional 
psychoses.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychia- 
trie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1975(Dec), Vol 43(12), 
619-630. —Tested the hypothesis suggested by clinical 
observations that disturbances of orientation not only 
appear in the severe degree of the transit-syndrome, but 
also in the Ist stage of such a physically-based psychosis. 
A questionnaire developed to test orientation of time, 
space, situation, and person was administered to 50 
patients with functional psychoses and 50 patients with 
only neurological disturbances. Degree of functional 

sychosis was determined using the Bócker Syndrome 
"Test. Scoring for patients with functional psychoses was 
based on a standard system derived from test results of 
the patients with neurological disturbances. The range of 
scores for the functional psychosis patients corresponded 
to the clinical categories from a low degree of the transit- 
syndrome to à medium degree of disturbances of 
consciousness. Results show that disturbances of orienta- 
tion appear as early as the "light stadium" of the transit- 
syndrome. A highly significant correlation between 
degree of functional psychosis and degree of disturbance 
of all categories of orientation was seen. Findings suggest 
that it is possible to determine the stage of functional 
psychosis on the basis of degree of disorientation. (102 
ref) — English summary. 

8113. Erickson, Richard C.; Post, Robin D. & Paige, 
Albert B. (U Washington Medical School, Seattle) Hope 
as a psychiatric variable. Journal of Ci linical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 324-330. —Explored several 
aspects of E. Stotland’s (1969) theory of hope that have 
to do with psychopathology and psychiatric treatment by 
means of a newly devised questionnaire, the Hope Scale. 
The Scale was administered to several classes of 
undergraduates and to psychiatric patients at a Veterans 
Administration hospital. In addition, scores from several 
other measures were obtained (including the MMPI, 
Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale, and Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale). Self-reports substantiated that 
(a) psychopathology is associated with lower estimates of 
perceived probability of goal attainment; (b) the lower 
the perceived probability of goal attainment and the 
higher the importance of the goal, the more the organism 
will experience anxiety; and (c) effective treatment serves 
to increase the perceived probability of goal attainment. 
—Journal summary. 

8114. Funari, David J. (Fordham U) A comparison 
study of manic-depressive and schizophrenic out-pa- 
tients on their need for social approval. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Юес), Vol 35(6-B) 
3013-3014. 

8115. Griffin, J. L.; Finch, A. J.; Edwards, С. L. & 
Kendall, Philip C. MMPI/ Midi-Mult correspondence with 
parents of emotionally disturbed children. Journal 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 54-56. —Ana- 
lyzed the MMPI protocols of 183 parents of emotionally 
disturbed children referred to an inpatient treatment 
center. The MMPI protocols were rescored for the Midi- 
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А \\ Mult, and the resulting raw score of each scale was 
hey corrected Proportionally and converted to T-scores, with 


disturbance, without Edu is possible in a part of the 

lymia. Basic disturbances and 
basic syndromes are in prodromes and Outpost syn- 
dromes prior to manifestation of Psychosis and after 


Symptoms can be seen as expression of a pathologically 
altered cerebral function in the integrative system which 
i i fe cerebral filter and 
Protection processes, (50 ref) —English abstract. 

8117, Hughes, Ronald C. & Johnson, Ray W. (North 


ric diagnoses: A test of Eysenck’s hypothesis. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 426-427. 
~ Tested the Н, J, Eysenck (1961) hypothesis that 


yrs) from a state mental hospital, 20 were diagnosed as 
Deurotics and 15 as psychopaths. The sample was 
divided into extravert-introvert groups on the basis of 
Scores on the Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator. Chi-square 
analysis revealed по significant differences in patient 
distribution by type and diagnosis. It is conclu led that 


8118. Keiser, Thomas W. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
MI) Schizotype and the Wechsler Digit Span test. 


investigators, elevated Dipit Span scores suggest schizo- 
typic trends, This study shows that, as a poup, chronic 


neurotics, (18 ref) —Journal Summary, 
8119. Kovattana, Patricia M, & Kraemer, Helena C, 
Response to multiple visual cues of color, size, and 


8120, Kuriansky, Judith B.; Gurland, Barry J.; Fleiss, 


clinical assessments of mental status and physical 
conditions, as well as with short-term outcome of 
hospitalization. The Scale is easily administered and has 


8121. Lempp, Reinhart, (U Tübingen, Nervenklinik 
für Kinder-und-Jugend-psychiatrie, W Germany) [The 
relationship between brain damage and reactive dis- 


8122. Lotter, Victor, (U Guelph, Canada) Factors 
related to outcome in autistic ‘children Jounal of 
Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 
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7. —32 autistic children, identified by V. Lotter 
(see PA, Vol 41:7561) in an epidemiological survey in 
England when they were 8-10 yrs old, were followed up 
8 yrs later. The best single predictor of outcome was à 
measure of speech. Speech and IQ together correlated 
more highly with outcome than did any other combina- 
tion of variables. The frequency of family mental illness 
was similar to that found in comparable studies. Onset of 
fits in adolescence in some autistic children confirms that 
evidence of neurological abnormalities increases with 
age. Subclassification among autistic children is urged, 
and a scheme is offered which identifies main areas of 
uncertainty in classification. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
8123. MacFadyen, Heather W. (U Calgary, Canada) 
The classification of depressive disorders: І. A review of 
statistically 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 380-401. —Part 
І reviews recent studies that attempted to classify 
depressive disorders by analyzing symptom patterns 
through the use of statistical techniques such as factor 
analysis, discriminant function analysis, and cluster 
analysis. Strengths and weaknesses of individual experi- 
ments and statistical methods employed are discussed. 
While an "endogenous" depressive group is identified 
consistently in most of the research papers, and several 
well-controlled investigations indicated the existence of 
two or more depressive entities, it is concluded that the 
lack of control of and comparability between diagnoses, 
symptoms, statistical methods, and experimental designs 
mitigate against a meaningful comparison of research 
results. Another approach to the classification problem is 
also reviewed. In Part II, recent classification studies of 
depressive disorders based on historical data and 
puse indices are reviewed. It was found that 
istorical variables, such as age of onset and family 
background, are potentially useful to distinguish depres- 
sive subgroups, although these groupings did not 
differentiate consistently unipolar from bipolar depres- 
sives. While the physiological indices do not support the 
present psychiatric nosology, single physical signs were 
found to differentiate subgroups within the effective 
disorders. Implications of these findings for a different 
research model are discussed. (138 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
8124. Marsella, Anthony J. (U Hawaii) Conformity 
and psychopathology: A comparative study of conformi- 
behaviors in manic-depressive, paranoid schizo- 
phrenic and normal populations. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 402-408. —Examined 
the conformity behavior of (a) 11 male and 11 female 
manic-depressive (MD) inpatients (mean аре, 58.1 yrs). 
(b) 11 male and 11 female paranoid schizophrenic (PS) 
inpatients (mean age, 42.5 yrs), and (c) 11 male and 11 
female normal nursing staff members (mean age, 40.4 
yrs). Ss were given 2 conformity tasks which assessed 
attitude change and perceptual judgment. It was hypoth- 
esized that MD Ss would conform more than normals, 
who would conform more than PS Ss. Results indicate 
that MD Ss and normals conformed significantly more 
than PS Ss, but did not differ from each other on either 
of the conformity tasks. Thus, the hypothesis was 
supported only partially. Results do not support the view 
that manic-depressive psychoses constitute disorders in 
which there is maximal motivation to conform to social 
pressures; however, results do support the view that 


ол? 


based classification studies. Journal of 
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schizophrenia represents а disorder in which there is 
minimum motivation to conform. Implications for 
interpersonal psychotherapy forms are discussed. (18 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

8125. McCabe, Michael A. (U lowa Medical School) 
Psychiatric illness on paternal and maternal sides in 
reactive psychosis. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 16(6), 525-528. —Applied a compu- 
tational model by E. Slater (1966) for distinguishing 
from the effects i 
dominant gene to 40 cases of reactive psychosis. 119 of 
their Ist degree relatives were interviewed. The method 
of obtaining psychiatric histories favored recording more 
serious illnesses such as manic-depressive illness and 
schizophrenia. Secondary cases of bipolar manic-depres- 


were noted more often. The distribution of secondary 
cases favored polygenic 
summary. 

8126. McGlashan, Thomas H. & Carpenter, William Т. 
(Chestnut Lodge. Rockville, MD) An investigation of 
the postpsychotic depressive syndrome. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 14-19. —Notes 
that postpsychotic depression is an important clinical 

henomenon about which little is known. The frequency 
of the syndrome, predictive variables, and its i. 
implications were examined in the data of 3 18-60 yr 
old schizophrenic patients. Findings indicate that post- 
psychotic depression occurs commonly, especially in 
patients medicated during hospitalization; it is difficult 
to predict on the basis of the presenting clinical age 
it represents an already existing symptom complex that 
remits more slowly than the acute psychosis; and it fails 
to predict a more favorable outcome for schizophrenia at 
lyr. —Journal abstract. 

8127. Menon, Reeta; Sen Mazumdar, D. P. & Menon, 
D. K. A study of retroactive inhibition in short term 
memory. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 73-18. —Explored the role of 
retroactive inhibition in short-term memory. 15 pairs of 
male schizophrenics were matched with 15 pairs of 
normal Ss with respect to age, sex, and education. One S 
from each of the pairs of schizophrenics as well as 
normals was randomly assigned to 1 of the 2 conditions 
of recall. Intra- and intergroup comparisons of recall 
after the retention interval were made. Schizophrenics 
and normals who rested during the retention interval 
yielded significantly better recall of original learning 
than when the retention interval contained an interpolat- 
ed activity. Schizophrenics suffered significantly greater 
recall deficit than normals in both the conditions 0 
recall. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. ~ 

8128. Mitchell, John P. (Loyola U, IL) Social 
intelligence and schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3027. 

8129. Morf, Martin E.; Miller, Catherine M. & 
Syrotuik, John M. (U Windsor, Canada) A comparison 
of cluster analysis and Q-factor analysis. Journal 0 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 59-64. —The 
Differential Personality Inventory scale scores of 2 
equivalent samples of 300 patients (228 students seeking 
therapy at а college counseling center and 72 severely 
disturbed adult inpatients) were subjected to S. d 
Johnson's (see PA, Vol 41:16046) maximum method 9 


———Mdá——ÓM 
——ÓMÓ—————————— 
disini. mcm tme: 
fo —— 


cluster analysis and to Q-factor analysis to compare the human relationship, and was defined to connote the 
cluster and factor types of patients; The cluster types failure on the Part of an individual engaged in some form 
: 3 ; à : 


—Journal Summary, Picture-Frustration Study) to assess the degree of 
8130. Newmark, Charles S.; Faschingbauer, Thomas helplessness that 25 neurotic out atients and 38 normal 

R.; Finch, Alfred J. & Kendall, Philip C. (U North za medical students indicated 

Carolina Medical School) Factor analysis of the MMPI- cartoon-like situations which had been Prejudged in 

STAI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), terms of their depiction of either justice or injustice in 

449-452. — Since MMPI measures of anxiety do not human relationship, Although neurotic and normal Ss 

differentiate situational from chronic anxiety, an attempt were е ually involved in these Situations, the Neurotic Ss 

was made to factor analyze the MMPI-State-Trait Tated ih 

Anxiety Inventory (STAD) scores of 311 psychiatric mals in the Situations characterized by injustice, This 

inpatients (mean age, 36.9 yrs), By general diagnostic finding is discussed in terms of the neurotic's helpless 


Anxiety Proneness, Results were compared with other 8134. Platt, Jerome J, 
MMPI factor analytic studies, Evidence Supports С. S. mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Experimental Studies 
Welsh's (1956) A as a measure of chronic anxiety. (15 Section) Means of Solving real.life Problems; |, Psychi- 
ref) —Journal abstract, atric patients VS. controls and Cross-cultural compari- 

8131. Neziroglu, Fugen. (N Nassau Mental Health sons of normal females, Journal of Community Psycholo- 
Ctr, Manhasset, NY) The relationships among the &». 1974(Jan), Vo] 2(1), 45-48, — Compared (he content 
Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test, the Minnesota Multi- оғ problem-solving Cognition of 122 PSychiatric patients, 
phasic Personality Inventory, and independent Clinical with à mean age of 40 Yrs, and 68 normal controls (mean 
diagnoses. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol аре, 36 yrs) as elicited by 8 problematic life situations on 

0:4 : 


the HOD when compared to independently clinical {һе responses given by the psychiatric Ss and controls 
diagnoses. Of 100 Outpatients examined, 75 with valid differed significantly, while that of the 2 normal female 
tests results were used. Of these, 56 were diagnosed groups did not. —Journal summary, 

schizophrenic and the rest had the following diagnoses: 8135. Quinsey, Vernon L.; Ргиеѕѕе, Manfred & 
drug dependency, anxiety neurosis, inadequate personal- Fernley, Robert. (Mental Health Ctr, Ontario, Canada) A 


Schizophrenia and Paranoia t-scores on the MMPI ted to a maximum Security psychiatric hospital, then 
Would be significant, Also, no difference between the 2 released after an average stay of 8 yrs, At follow-up 


ref) —Journal abstract. security institution or had committed new offenses. The 


Hosp, Blackpool, England) Purpose in life and social Symptoms; they were adjusting well to the psychiatric 


attitudes in Psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical facility or the bum A which they lived. (French 


: А A Я 29. 5 £ Seen izophFenla 
Conservatism, Idealism, Anti-hedonism, and Religion- апа character disorders: Organicity in schizop 
Puritanism, but only to Idealism and Anti-hedonism for with premorbid asociality and emotionally unstable 
females.” Character disorders, Archives of General Psychiatry, 


ter disorders (EUCD), CNS 


i iologic signi ‚ It was hypothes- 
Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 97-103. —In this study the damage may have etiologic significance. 
Meaning of Шш бс А ОКЫ to that Occurring in ized that these 2 patient Broups would also have an 
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increased number of neurologic soft signs. The relation- 
ship of neurologic examination, tests of auditory-visual 
integration, and intelligence (WAIS or WISC), and 
diagnoses was studied for 350 patients (under age 50). 
Tests of reliability 
were performed. 
Ss, respectively) had increased evidence of neurologic 
soft signs. Differences in patterns of 1Q scores also 
suggested that different forms of brain damage may be 
present in these 2 groups. When the 2 groups were 
removed from the larger patient sample, those with other 
types of schizophrenia and character disorder did not 
exhibit neurologic impairment. Data support the validity 
of considering SPA and EUCD as separate diagnostic 
entities. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8137. Rogers, Alan L. (U Tennessee) Observation of 
personal distance in play therapy with an autistic and a 
symbiotic psychotic child. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3034. 

8138. Rosenbaum, Michael; Elizur, Avner & 
Wijsenbeek, Henricus. (Tel Aviv U, Loewenstein Reha- 
bilitation Hosp, Israel) Attitudes toward mental illness 
and role conceptions of psychiatric patients and staff. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
167-173. —62 patients and 90 staff members (nurses, 
professional staff, occupational therapists, and medical 
students) of an Israeli psychiatric hospital were asked 
about their attitudes toward mental illness and how they 
conceive the roles of various patient and staff goups in 
the therapeutic community. Focus was placed on the 
bipolar dimension of “custodial” vs “accountability” 
orientation. A custodial orientation discourages autono- 
my, promotes submission, and emphasizes the satisfac- 
tion of physical needs of the patients. An orientation of 
accountability emphasizes the “healthy” aspects of the 
patients and encourages autonomy and the sharing of 
power. These orientations are measured by an 81-item 
author-constructed questionnaire divided into 8 subs- 
cales. Results reveal that attitudes toward mental illness 
and role conceptions were highly related. Patients and 
nursing staff showed a greater custodial orientation than 

did other members of the staff. —Journal summary. 

8139. Serban, ; Gidynski, Christina B. & 

Melnick, Edward L. (New York U, Bellevue Medical Ctr) 
Social performance and readmission in acute and 
chronic schizophrenics: Comparison of two approaches. 
Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1975-1976(Apr-Mar), Vol 
7(1-12), 6-12. —Classified 624 schizophrenics into acute, 
chronic, and high-low social competence groups and 
compared them in terms of comprehensive social 
functioning and life stress. Results show overlap between 
the 2 classifications in functioning in 8 areas of 
psychosocial activity. Interpersonal relationships differ- 
entiated acutes-chronics while antisocial behavior sepa- 
rated high from low social competence Ss. For stress, 3 
areas were common to both classifications. The acutes— 
chronics differed on work and interpersonal stress, 
while leisure time stress differentiated competence 
groups. Predictability by comprehensive functioning 
measure (the Social Stress and Functionability Inventory 
for Psychiatric Disorders) identified readmission vari- 
ables for acutes, while social competence did not. For 
chronics, comprehensive functioning identified isolated 
psychosocial factors as predictors. —Journal abstract. 
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8140. Shapiro, Robert W. et al. (Psychochemistry Inst, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Histocompatibility antigens and 
manic-depressive disorders. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 823-825. —47 unrelated Danish 
patients considered to be manic-depressive, according to 
strict diagnostic, symptomatic, and course criteria, were 
typed for histocompatibility (HLA) antigens. Significant- 
ly more manic-depressive pe than controls (1,967 
healthy adults) were found to have HLA-A3, HLA-B7, 
and HLA-BwI6, while significantly fewer manic depres- 
sives than controls had HLA-B8. All 8 of the patients 
with HLA-Bwl6 were bipolar patients. The need to 
consider the results with caution in view of the large 
number of antigens considered and the relatively small 
number of patients involved is emphasized. When 
statistical corrections were made for the large number of 
antigens investigated, only the difference between 
bipolar patients and controls remained significant. The 
importance of utilizing strict x dare and course 
criteria for the selection and po arization of probands is 

8141. 
Chinnian, В. Rawlin & Sreedhar, Krishna P. (U Kerala, 
Trivandrum, India) The capacity of some psycho-motor 
tests for differential diagnosis. Indian Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 29-34. — Administered 
3 objective behavior tests (tapping, steadiness, and static 
ataxia) to 20 normals, 20 neurotics, and 20 schizophren- 
ics to determine the differentiating capacity of the tests. 
It was found that all of the tests significantly differentiat- 
ed neurotics from normals, but only the tapping and 
steadiness tests differentiated schizophrenics from nor- 
mals. Statistically significant differences between neurot- 
ics and schizophrenics were found only for the steadiness 
and static ataxia tests. When neurotics and schizophren- 
ics were combined to form an abnormal group. signifi- 
cant differences between the abnormal and the normal 
groups were noticed in the tapping and steadiness tests. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

$142. Stein, Leonard S.; del Gaudio, Andrew C. & 
Ansley, Martha Y. (U Rochester Medical Ctr) А 
comparison of female and male neurotic depressives. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan) Vol 32(1), 
19-21. —30 female and 14 male neurotic depressives in 
an outpatient psychiatric clinic were compared on а 
battery of measures of subjective distress, interpersonal 
concerns, and уре of treatment given (e.g.. Fundamen- 
tal Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior and 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale). There were 
essentially no differences between the 2 groups on the 
patient self-report measures. However, female patients 
had significantly more therapy sessions than the male 
neurotic depressives, and the female patients were more 
likely than the males to receive psychotropic medication, 
especially antidepressants. —Journal summary. 

8143. Tanner, Janis; ; & Prusoff, 
Brigitte. (Yale U Medical School) Social adjustment and 


depressed patients wi 

remained asymptomatic. The Social Adjustment Scale a - 
modification of the structured and scaled interview 
assess maladjustment by B. J. Gurland et al was Ш ‚5% 
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renics to benefit 
materials in recall 
t the result of ап encoding 
—Journal abstract, 


from categorized 
tests are probably по 
deficiency, (22 ref) 

8145. Trenkel, 
(Germ) Zeitschrift 
ee 1975, Voi 23(3), 224-23 
ata, 


strated; 
contour in the polarization о 
relation, —5. D. 

8146. Т С. & Méhes, К. (0 
Pécs Neurologisch-Psychiatrische Klinik, Hungary) [Sex 
i ng among male psychi- 
ir Psychiatrie und 
, 273-282. —Investi- 
in 310 consecutive 
matin was detected 
thionin-staining and the Y 
lood smears with quinacrin- 
using a fluorescentoptical technique. Two 
T patients and an YY patient were diagnosed. 
were psychopaths and mentally 
YY patient wasa paranoid schizophren- 
of Klinefelter syndrome was 0.64%, 


he YY syndrome 0.32%. Mental effects of sex 
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chromosom 


€ aberrations are discussed, 
abstract. 


(28 ref) —English 


9n client chara, 
about 3,300 
50 different 


those applican 
Teported more than half of a Cluster of 
Presenting problems Were likely 


controls aged 2. 
asymmetrical in bo 
the individual sta 
values were significantly hi 
Schizophrenics bu 


13-15, 


udy, however, 
ese 2 variables in ghetto families, 
(21 ref) —Journal su гу. 

8150. Vern-Barnett, Margaret. The autistic child: A 
World apart. ustralia, 1975(Mar), Vol 
1(3), 105-107, —Discusses the nature and prevalence of 


once 
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8151. Viesselman, J. O.; Spalt, L. Н. & Tuason, V. B. 
(U California Ctr for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Psychiatric disorders in a community mental health 
center: 11. Who gets readmitted? Car Psychia- 
iry, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 1665) 485-494. —Hypothesized 

that in comparison to first admissions, readmitted 
psychiatric patients would (a) more often have diagnoses 
of affective disorder, alcoholism, and schizophrenia; (b) 
less often have diagnoses of neurosis and organic brain 


1,087 first admissions and 1,112 readmissions to an acute 
psychiatric hospital over а 12-mo period support the Ist 
and 2nd hypotheses except for the absence of an 
increased frequency of affective disorders among read- 
missions. The 3rd hypothesis was supported only for 
educational differences after controlling for diagnostic 
differences. Although these findings are statistically 
significant, they appear to have little practical signifi- 
cance for clinical prediction; it is emphasized that 
demographic studies such as this should emphasize 
population and hospital characteristics, patient admis- 
sion and exclusion criteria, and diagnostic procedures, as 
they have been shown to have major effects. (22 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

8152. Vliegen, J.; Vogel, Th. & Lungershausen, E. 
(Evangelisches Krankenhaus, Gelsenkirchen, W Ger- 
many) [Pathogenetic model-theories of endogenous 
peychoses.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychia- 

trie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1975(May) Уо! 43(5), 
223-253. —Argues that the frequency of conflicting 
views in psychiatry today emphasizes the need for a 
uniform way of thinking about theory and hypothetical 
proposals. Such “models” have played a art in 
mathematics, natural sciences, and sociology. They are 
also available in the field of psychiatry, but they have 
never been explicity identified. Guided by historical 
development an attempt is made to expose model-like 
ideas about the etiology and pathogenesis of endogenic 
edes beginning with schizophrenia, as it has 
eccome decisive for modern psychiatry. (3 р ref) 
— English summary. 

8/53. White, Robert B. & Gilliland, Robert M. (U 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Elements of psycho- 
pathology: The mechanisms of defense. New York, NY: 
Grune & Stratton, 1975. xi, 186 p. — Discusses basic 
concepts regarding psychological Деле; mechanisms 
of defense used in abnormal and normal behavior; the 
defense mechanisms characteristic of the major clinical 
syndromes; and symptom formation. 

8154. Winokur, Geore & Tsuang, Ming T. (U Iowa 
Medical Coll) Elation versus irritability in mania. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 
435-436. —Examined the diagnosis of manic-depressive 
illness made with irritability as the major mood state vs 
that made in patients where elation was noted. Data on 
the clinical picture, family history, and follow-up of 100 
bipolar patients were evaluated from records of 35 yrs 
ago. Of the 100 Ss, 96 were considered manic at 
admission, and of these, 8 were considered only irritable 
in mood, 28 euphoric, and 58 both euphoric and 
irritable. Since the latter 2 groups did not differ from 
each other, they were compared with the 8 Ss who 
showed no elation, only irritability. It is concluded that, 
in view of the fact that the 2 groups were very similar in 
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symptomatology, follow-up, and family history, there is 
little reason to consider them as having different 
diagnoses. It is noted that elation appears to be 
correlated with grandiosity and increased КЕ these 
being rather unlikely symptoms in those patients 
showing only irritability. —L. Gorsey. 

8155. Zerbin-Rüdin, Edith. (Max-Planck-Inst für 
Psychiatrie, München, W Germany) [Psychiatry, mor- 
phology and behaviour genetics. (Germ) Archiv für 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1976, Vol 221(3), 
245-251. —Notes that no organic substrate is known for 
endogenous psychoses, neuroses, and behavior disor- 
ders; therefore, genetic studies have to depart from the 
behavioral level. This approach has yielded the empirical 
risk figures which depend on genetic and environmental 
factors. Beyond this level behavior genetics endeavours to 
clarify the genetic mechanisms underlying normal and 
abnormal behavior. In the schizophrenias several strate- 
gies have been developed to approach the genetic basis: 
mathematical models of the mode of inheritance, use of 
modified classificatory and diagnostic criteria for genetic 
analysis, and search for рее representing steps 
between genotype and phenotype and showing a clear 
mode of inheritance (e-g.. biochemical or electrophysio- 


changed in quality or total quantity but in compartmen- 

tation, the genetic defect might be localized in the 18 ог 
stsynaptic membranes ог receptors. Genetic 

are also involved in nonpsychotic behavior disorders, but 

to a lesser degree. due can be demonstrated even in 

ie with somatic 

(68 ref) — English abstract. 


Behavior Disorders & Antisocial Behavior 


8156. Andrew, June M. & Bentley, Margaret R. (San 
Diego County Mental Health Services, Probation Div, 
CA) The quick minute: Delinquents, drugs, and time. 
Criminal Justice & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 3(2), 
179-186. —A group of heavy drug users 15 yrs old or 
over unexpectedly showed a more accurate time sense 
than a gop of light users. Possible explanations are 
suggested. (25 ref) 

157. Beck, Aaron T.; Weissman, Arlene; Lester, 
David & Trexler, Larry. (Philadelphia General Hosp. 
PA) Classification of suicidal behaviors: Il. Dimensions 
of suicidal intent. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 835-837. —A factor analysis of 81 
male and 107 female 18-63 yr old suicide attempters’ 
responses to à scale assessing suicidal intent showed 
major dimensions: Expectancies and Attitudes, Premedi- 
tation, Precautions against Intervention, and Oral 
Communication. Certain types of actions associated with 
attempted suicide such as Seeking help or social isolation 
appeared to be revealing of articular behavioral 
patterns or motives. It is argued hat dealing with intent 
only as a global concept is an oversimplification. Suicidal 
ideation and suicidal acts are seen as complex patterns ol 
behavior requiring increasingly thorough analyses for 
better understanding, prediction, and prevention. 
—Journal abstract. 

8158. Bender, Robert B. (U Arizona) Perceived 
parental attitudes and their relationship to chronic 
alcoholism in a Veterans Administration Hospital 
patient population: An empirical test of McCord ап 


Se ERES 
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McCord's theory of the origins of alcoholism, Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974 Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3005. 


$6.50( aper). —Presents the proceedings о mposium 

Symposia on A cohol and 
Drug Problems, Toronto, Canada, in 1973, Among the 
topics included are animal models of ethanol withdrawal 
syndromes, the reversibility of opiate tolerance and 
ependence, the behavioral pharmacology of addiction, 
behavioral treatment approaches to alcoholism, and 
historical antecedents as determinants of tolerance to 
and dependence on psychoactive drugs, 

ney (Ed), (U California Neuropsy- 


withdrawal mechanisms, Withdrawal states are classified 
as relative (early) withdrawal, im nding delirium 
tremens, alcoholic hallucinosis, ‘alco! ойс convulsions, 
delirium tremens, and Wernicke-Korsakoff syndrome, 


tions and neglected physical disorders), Preventive 
(antibiotics, vitamins, and Dilantin), and sedation 
(Librium and chloral) treatments are outlined, It is 


Coleman, James W. (California Polytechnic 
State U) The myth of addiction. Journal of Drug Issues, 


tremendous power of narcotic drugs to produce a 
chemical euphoria or to “hook” the careless user, Once 
addicted, the user is compelled to continue using 
narcotics regardless of the personal consequences, It is 
argued that this Concept is erroneous. It is not the 
narcotics themselves which produce addiction and its 


Narcotics, it does in fact produce that result and he or she 
egins to behave in the manner expected of an addict, 
5 rej —Journal abstract, d 

sla. Donovan, Dennis M. & O'Leary, Michael R. 

(VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Relationship between distor. 

tions in self-perception of depression and Psychopathol- 

ОВУ. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 

16-19, —Investigated the hypothesis that the inability to 

accurately perceive the level or severity of depression, 

Tegardless of the direction of distortion, would be related 

to à greater degree of overall psychopathology. 64 male 

alcoholic inpatients (mean age 46.4 yrs) were asked to 

Choose the more depressed patient in each pair of a 
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and objectively Measured level of depression had 
Significant elevations (T-score > 70) on § of the 10 

MPI clinical scales. The High Distortion group, whose 
mean MMPI profile was Categorized as Psychiatric, 
Appeared to 


Distortion group. Findings Substantiate the hypothesis, 
—Journal summary, 

8163. Donovan, Dennis M.; Hague, William H, & 
O'Leary, Michael В. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) 
differentiation and defense mec alcoholics, 
Journal of Clinical Psycholo " 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
356-359, —Investigated the тео 


(DMI) were administered to 75 male alcoholic veterans 
(mean age 47.7 yrs). A wide Tange of scores was found on 
the СЕРТ. Field-independent alcoholics employed the 
defenses of turning against an object and projection 
significantly more than field-dependent alcoholics, who 
relied more heavil upon turning against self and 


Perceptual differentiation and defense mechanisms, (19 
ref) —Journal summary, 

8164. Eastwood, M, R, & Peacocke, J. E. (U Toronto, 
Canada) Suicide, diagnosis and age. Canadian Psychiat. 
ric Association Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 206), 447-449. 
—Presents a Survey of suicides between 1969 and 1974 
by patients and former patients of the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry. The 49 Suicidal people were mainly older 
depressives or younger schizophrenics and alcoholics, 
(French summary) — £F. Auld. 

8165. Elsie, “Randall D. & McLachlan, John F, 
Reliability of the Maxi-Mult and scale lence 
the MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
32(1), 67-70. —40 chronic male alcoholic inpatients 
(mean age 46,5 yrs) completed the MMPI and the 


intercorrelation coefficients between the short and 
standard scales were affected by 


Wy. r 
8166. Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (Duke U Medical 
Ctr, Highland Hosp) Substitution and mod- 
els, base rates, adi the clinical gos Ж) 
Journal of Clinical. Psychology, 1976(Jan), 
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70-74. — The hypothesis that J. Kincannon's (see PA, 
Vol 42:12987) Mini-Mult has shown lower standard 
deviations than corresponding MMPI scales due to 
regression toward the mean in estimating MMPI scale 
scores was supported in 2 studies with a total of 472 male 
13—75 yr old psychiatric patients. An alternative substitu- 
tion model was compared to regression analysis using 
Kincannon's original sample parameters and those from 
Ss in the present study. Mini-Mult estimates of an 
MMPI’s scale T scores, code type, and validity were 
improved using the substitution model. An especially 
important improvement was noted in the Mini-Mult's 
detection of invalid profiles. Use of parameters from the 
Ss in this study improved MMPI T scores and validity 
estimates regardless of the model used. —Journal 
summary. 

8167. Fink, Edward B. & Carpenter, William T. 
(Brown U, Butler Hosp) Further examination of a 
biochemical test for suicide potential. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1976(Jun), Vol 37(6), 341-343. —The 
use of biological data, especially adrenal cortical activity, 
to enhance the assessment of suicide potential has been 
suggested. A study was conducted at the National 
Institutes of Health Clinical Center on an 11-bed 
clinical-research unit with patients 18-60 yrs old. Data 
are presented on 2 suicide patients, a 25-yr-old male and 
a 45-yr-old female. The female patient attempted suicide 
8 mo after her 4-mo hospitalization during which time 
her 17-hydroxycorticosteroid (17-OHCS) excretion re- 
mained at low levels. The 2nd patient attempted suicide 
on his 13th hospital day; his 17-OHCS excretion was 
moderately elevated but consistent with his high anxiety 
and depression ratings, One case is used to support 
previous findings that low 17-OHCS is no reassurance 
regarding suicidal risk in the future. The other case 
illustrates the difficulty in interpreting moderate eleva- 
tion in arousal sensitive endocrine systems in light of 
clinically manifest anxiety and/or depression. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8168. Garbarino, James. (Empire State Coll, State U 
New York) A preliminary study of some ecological 
correlates of child abuse: The impact of socioeconomic 
stress on mothers. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 
47(1), 178-185. —Explores ecological correlates of child 
abuse and maltreatment. A model which focuses on the 
degree to which mothers are given support for the parent 
function is considered. This model, based on studies by 
D. Gil (1970) and U. Bronfenbrenner’s (see PA, Vol 
53:7178) analysis of "support systems for parents,” is 
examined empirically. Data on rates of child abuse-mal- 
treatment for counties in New York State-based on 
reports made pursuant to a new, more stringent 1973 
reporting law—are examined in light of indices of 
socioeconomic and demographic characteristics of the 58 
counties under study. Data suggest that the degree to 

which mothers in a particular county are subjected to 
socioeconomic stress without adequate support systems 
accounts for a substantial proportion (36%) of the 
variance in rates of child abuse-maltreatment across 
New York counties, while economic conditions more 
generally affecting the family account for 16% of the 
variance. Application of this empirical model (based on 
the stepwise multiple regression analysis) to 2 additional 
samples of child abuse-maltreatment reports (1974) in 
New York State counties yielded results consistent with 
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the initial sample from which the multiple regression 
equation was drawn. —Journal abstract. 


8169. Glover, John A. & Tramel, Samuel. (Tennessee 
State U) Comparative levels of creative ability among 
students with and without behavior problems. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2). 1171-1174. 
—A review of the literature about creativity led to the 
hypothesis that there might be differences in creative 
ability of students with behavioral problems and those 
without. Students without behavioral problems were 
identified at 2 comprehensive high schools and a random 
sample of these students (200 14-19 yr olds) enrolled in 
normal classrooms were compared to 194 14-19 yr olds 
with behavioral problems at both schools and in normal 
classrooms. The Unusual Uses subtest of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking (Form B) was administered to 
both groups, yielding component scores of fluency, 
flexibility, elaboration, and originality. Ss with behavior- 
al problems obtained statistically significantly higher 
scores on flexibility and originality, while there were no 
significant differences on the other 2 measures. —Journal 
abstract. 


8170. Goldney, Robert D. & Simpson, Ian С. (U 
Adelaide, South Australia) Female genital self-mutila- 
tion, dysorexia and the hysterical personality: The 
Caenis syndrome. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 20(6), 435-441. —Describes a 39- 
yr-old woman who had mutilated her genitals and had 
lost weight by not eating. The name “Caenis syndrome,” 
taken from a character in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, is 
a RD for this pattern of behavior. (French summa: у) 
—F. Auld. 


8171. Groh, Thomas R. & Goldenberg, Edward E. (J 
Connecticut) Locus of control within subgroups in a 
correctional population. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 3(2), 169-178. —Investigated locus of 
control among various subgroups in à correctional 
population. Using a procedure esigned to minimize 
demands for socially desirable responses, 45 adult male 
prisoners were tested individually. Consistent with earlier 
research, white inmates and those active in social 
organizations scored more internally than others. How- 
ever, in contrast with the available literature, drug users 
were found to be significantly more external. The drug 
use results are interpreted in terms of the presence ог 
absence of demands for socially appropriate test respon- 
ses. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


8172. Knox, Wilma J. (VA Ctr, Biloxi, MS) Objective 
psychological measurement and alcoholism: Review of 
literature, 1971-72. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun). 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1023-1050. —Reviews the literature 
published in 1971 and 1972 on alcoholics in the US for 
objective psychological test data or behavioral measure- 
ments. The review is organized to facilitate further 
research by assembling information according to prob- 
lem area and by including tests employed. significant 
findings (р = .05), critical comments, and inferences for 
therapy. An appendix of references from 1968 to 1970 
employing objective psychological measurements 1S 
included and cross-indexed. (90 ref) —Journal abstract. 


8173. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Rape and social structure. Psychological Report 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 146. —Analyzed the 
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rookhart, 
Duane. (Richard Stockton State Coll) Murderers who 


have attempted 


Suicide. Psychological Reports, 


1974(Aug), Vol 35(L Pt Т), 238; —Administered the 
Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale, the Maudsle: 
Personality Inventory, and the Overcontrolled Hostility 


within the investigator's own dynamics—they are anxiety 


tion. Journ 


197-199. _ү 


reatment & Training Ctr, Portland, OR) EPPS 
A review and Cross-valida- 
al of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 3X(1), 
еап EPPS scores for 20 male alcoholics 


(mean age 37 yrs) at an outpatient clinic were significant- 


3sociation 


intervention centre. 


Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 20(6), 


—Attempted to follow up 31 suicidal persons who had 


lelephoned 


a crisis intervention center. Of 18 who could 


€ interviewed, 3 Were considered to be acutely suicidal, 
and 15 chronically so. Crisis intervention had had 
virtually no long-term helpful effect on the chronically 
Suicidaj Persons. (French summary) —Е Auld. 

8. McLachlan, John F. (Donwood Inst, Toronto, 


Canada) A short 


adjective check list for the evaluation 


ose seen on a day-clinic basis. —Journal summary, 


8179. Mobley, Max J. (U Arkansas) Delinquent 
havior: An empirical typology. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3068. 
180. аһ; 


perceived as having less “free will," ae less morally 


(20 ref) —Journal abstract, 
8181. Nelson, Geoffrey et al. (Klinic, Manitoba, 
Canada) The role of anonymity in suicidal contacts with 


different; but the anonymous clients more often de- 
scribed themselves as 
Auld. 

8182. O'Leary, Michael К.; Donovan, Dennis М, & 
Hague, William Н. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Relationship 

tween locus of control and defensive style among 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
31(2), 362-363, —Investigated the relationship between 


defenses such as turning against an object (TAO) and 
Projection (PRO). Significant correlation coeficients in 
the hypothesized direction were found between LE 


TAS scales. A comparison was made between the DMI 
Scores for Ss defined as extreme internals and extreme 
externals. Internal Ss had significantly lower scores on 
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the TAO scale and significantly higher scores on the 
PRN and REV scales. There were no differences 
between the 2 groups on the PRO or TAS scales. —P. 
O'Brien. 

8183. Pauleikhoff, B. & Hoffmann, D. (Westfalische 
Wilhelms-U Münster Nervenklinik, W Germany) 
[Thefts without motive of gain as a psychopathologic 
syndrome.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychia- 
trie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1975(May), Vol 43(5), 
254-271. —Discusses “thefts without motive of gain” as 
a problem which was formerly considered a symptom of 
mental disease, but which is presently viewed as a special 
case. While only a small percentage of common 
shoplifting can be attributed to individuals with this 
psychopathological syndrome, many explanations for 
this phenomenon have been offered. The individuals 
involved are characterized by marital difficulties, sexual 
frustration, depression, physical and mental exhaustion, 
and aggressive and suicidal tendencies. The pattern of 
motivation and cause is not clear. It is suggested that 
further research analyze biographic material and events 
surrounding the crime. (1⁄2 p ref) —English summary. 

8184. Platt, Jerome J. & Labate, Christina. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Philadelphia, PA) Heroin 
addiction: Theory, research and treatment. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. xvi, 417 p. $19.95. 
— races the historical-legal background of heroin 
addiction in the US and surveys present knowledge of 
heroin addiction, providing original literature and 
contemporary approaches to its understanding and 
treatment. A supplementary list of over 500 citations 
published since 1970 is included in addition to 32 pages 
of references mentioned in the body of the text. 

8185. Quereshi, M. Y. & Soat, Douglas M. (Marquette 
U) Perception of self and significant others by alcohol- 
ics and nonalcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan) Vol 32(1) 189-194. —Administered the 
Michill Adjective Rating Scale to 47 alcoholic and 90 
nonalcoholic (college students) males to analyze Ss’ 
ratings of self and 15 significant others on 4 personality 
factors (Unhappiness, Extraversion, Self-assertiveness, 
and Productive pan) using step-wise regression 
analysis and multivariate analysis of covariance. Alco- 
holics rated themselves less positively on Extraversion 
and Self-assertiveness and also judged intimate others 
(father, mother, and spouse) less positively on Unhappi- 
ness, Extraversion, and Productive persistence. There 
were no significant differences between the 2 groups in 
judging persons as a whole or in the degree of 
differentiation that was exhibited in rating all 16 persons 
including self. (20 ref) —Journal summary. 

8186. Rafferty, William J. (Boston U Graduate 
School) Pupillary activity as a measure of sexual 
interest in pedophiles, rapists, and normals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3033-3034. 

8187. Rosen, Alexander C. (U California, Los Ange- 
les) Brief report of MMPI characteristics of sexual 
deviation. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
1), 73-74. —Examined the notion that disturbances in 
sexual identity and desire for sexual change are accom- 
panied by severe defects in ego structure. Findings are 
presented from 3 case studies and MMPI scores of 34 
individuals who presented problems in gender identity, 
choice of sexual partner, or transvestism. No consistent 
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MMPI pattern was found to confirm the above conten- 
tion. Psychopathology was evident, but no clear evidence 
of personality disorganization in those seeking sexual 
change or having difficulties in sexual identity was 
observed. It is concluded that the presenting symptom of 
difficulty in gender identity or a wish for gender change 
is not prima facie evidence of distortion of reality or 
conspicuous ego defect. —Journal abstract. 

8188. Saccuzzo, Dennis P. & Lewandowski, Denis G. 
(San Diego State U) The WISC as a diagnostic tool. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan) Vol 3X1), 
115-124. —Applied D. Wechsler's (1958) hypotheses 
about the adolescent sociopath to the WISC under 
controlled conditions. 80 13-16 yr olds were divided into 
4 groups according to race and sex, while IQ, socioeco- 
nomic class, and geographic location were held constant. 
The criterion for selection of Ss was appearance before a 
juvenile court. Post hoc analysis provided specific signs 
for each combination of race and sex in the 80-89 IQ 
range. The need for cross-validation of these signs is 
stressed. Methodological issues that may contribute to 
inconclusive findings with traditional assessment proce- 
dures include: (a) the need for control of the relevant 
variables, (b) the problem of poorly defined criteria, (c) 
the need for analysis of the individual as well as the 
group data, (d) the importance of a holistic оа, (е) 
the problem with matching, and (f) the problem of not 
having an expected distribution with which to compare 
the frequency of "hits" for Wechsler's indices. (25 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

8189. Simpson, Michael A. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) The phenomenology of self-mutilation in a 
general hospital setting. Canadian Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 206), 429-434, — Compares 
the psychological characteristics and backgrounds of 20 
female and 4 male patients who had cut their wrists with 
those of a group of 24 patients who had taken poison. 
These were „among 1,000 psychologically troubled 
098 seen іп the emergency room of Guy's Hospital, 

ondon, England. —F. Auld. 

8190. Tarter, Ralph E. & Sugerman, A. Arthur (Eds). 
(Rutgers State U Medical School, Carrier Clinic Founda- 
tion) Alcoholism: Interdisciplinary approaches to an 
enduring problem. Reading MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1976. xvi, 857 p. $27.50(cloth), $13.50(paper). — Presents 
22 papers, by writers from a wide range of disciplines, 
which attempt to Tepresent current knowledge about the 
Causes, processses, and treatment of alcoholism, which is 
seen as not simply a disease but as an array of disorders 
ce similar topography, with equally complex manifesta- 
ions. 

8191. Veith, С. & Schwindt, W. (Pathologisches Inst 
der Krankenanstalten, Bielefeld, W Germany) [Patho- 
logical-anatomical aspects of vagabondage.] (Germ) 
Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzge- 
biete, 1976(Jan), Vol 44(1), 121. —Results of autopsies 
of 65 derelicts including 2 females are presented. 
Compared with autopsies of other groups, the frequent 
cerebral abnormalities, diseases, and tissue destruction 
Suggest that the abnormal personality of many derelicts 
is influenced by organic factors. Social and iographic 
data show some characteristic features which are 
infrequent or nonexistent in control groups with similar 
cerebral abnormalities. Evidence of broken homes in 
childhood, unsocial parents, birth defects, childhood 
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disturbances, lack of educational training, loss of parents 
Or spouse, and antisocial behavior characterized the 
derelict group. Little was determined about events 
leading to brain damage occurring in adulthood. (64 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8192. Verhofstadt-Denéve, Leni. (State U Ghent, 
Belgium) [Future image concerning marriage and the 
family in delinquent boys and girls: A differential- 
psychological study on conscious dynamic contents.] 
(Germ) Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3042—3043. 

8193. Weeks, Joseph L. & Mullins, Cecil J. (Personnel 
Research Div, Lackland Air Force Base, TX) Prediction 
of drug abuse by the Social Factors Questionnaire. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 73. 

8194. Weissman, James C.; Marr, Samuel W. & 
Katsampes, Paul L. (Denver Dept of Health & Hospitals, 
Drug Programs & Criminal Justice Services, CO) 
Addiction and criminal behavior: A continuing examina- 
tion of criminal addicts. Journal of Drug Issues, 
1976(Spr), Vol 6(2), 153-165. —Studied a sample of 200 
arrested persons (167 males, 33 females) who were self- 
identified as regular opiate users. Ss were interviewed to 
determine demographic, drug use, and self-reported 
criminal history data; arrest data were collected from 
official records. Results show dramatic increases in 
criminal activity associated with the onset of addiction. 
Increases occurred in the violent crime, property, and 
drug offense categories. Some differences were apparent 
according to age at onset of addiction, race, and gender, 
but the study design did not warrant drawing definitive 
conclusions regarding these differences. — Journal 
abstract. 

8195. Wenz, Friedrich V. (U South Carolina, Spartan- 
burg) Social areas and Durkheim's theory of suicide. 
Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1313-1314. — Tested the reformulation of E. Durkheim's 
(1955) model of social integration and suicide rates by B. 
Johnson (1965) using social survey and census data for 9 
social area populations in Flint, Michigan. The hypothe- 
sis predicts that the more integrated a social-area 
population, the lower its suicide rate. It is concluded that 
the concept of social areas defines an adequate unit of 
analysis for testing Durkheim's model, and the empirical 
data support Durkheim's original formulation. 

8196. Wetzel, Richard D. (Renard Hosp, St Louis, 
MO) Semantic differential ratings of concepts and 
suicide intent. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 32(1), 4-13. —94 Ss (28 suicide attempters, 32 suicide 
threateners, and 34 psychiatric controls; mean ages 
30.29, 31.38, and 35.03 yrs, respectively) rated 10 
concepts twice, 1 mo apart. Extreme rating scores and 
factor (attitude) scores were derived from the ratings. 
Suicidal Ss made no more use of extreme ratings than did 
control Ss. Highly suicidal Ss did not differ from less 
suicidal Ss in extremeness of ratings. Suicidal Ss did 
report less favorable attitudes to the concepts "life" and 
"myself" and more favorable attitudes toward "suicide." 
Highly suicidal Ss could be differentiated from less 
suicidal Ss on these concepts. Contrary to the theory of 
C. Neuringer and D. J. Lettieri (see PA, Vol 49:01034), it 
is suggested that suicidal Ss do not show a general 
difference in cognitive style from other psychiatric 
patients. Significant changes in ratings occurred over 
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time in conjunction with hopelessness, depression, and 
self-rated suicide intent. It is suggested that these 
changes indicate that the ratings are a function of a state, 
rather than a stable trait. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

8197. White, William E. (United States International 
U) A factor analytic study of personality characteristics 
associated with types of criminal violence. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1032-1033. 

8198. Widom, Cathy S. (Harvard U) Interpersonal 
and personal construct systems in psychopaths. Journal. 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
44(4), 614-623. —Used the repertory grid technique to 
explore psychopaths' interpersonal and personal con- 
Struct systems. 17 primary psychopaths, 17 secondary 
psychopaths, and 12 controls, all under age 40, were 
studied. 30 situations were used as elements, 10 con- 
structs were elicited, and 8 were supplied. There were 2 
administrations of the grid: Ss were asked (a) to construe 
as individuals, and (b) how they thought people in 
general construed the situations. Construct systems of 
the primary psychopaths were lopsided and idiosyncratic 
but highly consistent over the 2 administrations. Second- 
ary psychopaths and controls manifested less lopsided- 
ness, less consistency, and less social discrepancy. 
Psychopaths showed a significant degree of general 
misperception about people in general and a more 
specific misperception along the dull-exciting construct 
dimension. Results suggest a clear-cut link between the 
cognitive and physiological aspects of psychopathy. It is 
suggested that psychopaths may be deficient in constru- 
ing the construction processes of other people and that 
these idiosyncracies in their construct patterning might 
partially explain their unpredictable behavioral reac- 
tions. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8199. Wright, Logan. (U Oklahoma Health Sciences 
Ctr, Children’s Hosp) The “sick but slick" syndrome as 
a personality component of parents of battered child- 
ren. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
41-45. —Administered a battery of psychological meas- 
ures (e.g., the Rorschach and the MMPI) to 13 convicted 
child batterers. Controls were 13 matched non-batterers. 
Significant differences were obtained on 5 of 21 study 
variables. Batterers appeared healthier on those instru- 
ments based on content validity, where the social 
desirability of the items was more obvious. They 
appeared more disturbed (i.e., psychopathic) on items 
based on concurrent or statistical validity. It is conclud- 
ed that battering parents were psychopathically dis- 
turbed, but whenever possible presented a distorted 
picture of themselves as healthy and unlikely to abuse 
their children, thus the label “sick but slick syndrome,” 
—Journal summary. 

8200. Yaroshevsky, Felix. Self-mutilation in Soviet 
prisons. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1975(Oct), Vol 20(6). 443-446. —Suggests that both 
hunger strikers and those who mutilate themselves, 
remove themselves from the omnipotent control of their 
jailers, while simultaneously reproaching the jailers 
morally. (French summary) —F. Auld. 2 

8201. Young, Barbara А. (United States International 
U) Anxiety characteristics of confined drug offenders: A 
preliminary description. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3045-3046. 
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8202. Zinberg, Norman E. & Jacobson, Richard C. 
(Harvard U Medical School, Boston) The natural history 
of “chipping.” American Journal o, Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 37-40. — Presents 5 case histories 
illustrating controlled use of opiates (“chip ing"). The 
histories indicate that long-term chippers tend to develop 
consistent social use patterns that permit and also limit 
use. It is concluded that controlled use of opiates is 
possible and that large numbers of people are involved in 
such use, although they are hard to locate and identify. 
Controlled users are differentiated from compulsive 
users more by their development and maintenance of 
social drug use rituals than by such variables as 
availability of the drug and personality and family 
background of the user. —Journal abstract. 
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8203. Alexander, Dean D. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Comparison for mental retardates of no-choice, 
initial-choice, and idiosyncratic-choice reward strate- 
gies. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
135-145. —33 male (mean age, 18.7 yrs) and 12 female 
(mean age, 17.9 yrs) ША, retarded Ss worked on 
both a 2-choice discrimination task and a perseverance 
task under 1 of 3 reward conditions. An idiosyncratic- 
choice condition, which offered trial-to-trial freedom in 
the selection of rewards, was predicted to lead to higher 
levels of performance than no-choice or initial-choice 
reward conditions. However, no reliable differences in 
task performance were found for the reward strategies. 
Sex and IQ predicted performance at least as well as 
condition of reward. Findings are discussed in relation to 
“reinforcement menu” technique and incentive theory. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8204. Buel, Charles L. (U Utah) Investigation of the 
temporal parameters in omission training with humans 
in a two-key situation. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3052. 

8205. Charley, Michael J. (Northwestern U) The 
relationship between self-esteem and learning disabili- 
ties: A comparative, cross-sectional, developmental 
study of White middle class elementary school aged 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3009. 

8206. Cook, Thomas W. & Solway, Kenneth S. WISC 
subtest patterns of delinquent male retardates. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 22. 
—Compared WISC subtest scores of 70 male retarded 
delinquents with IQs of 69 or below with those of 
nondelinquent male retardates reported in a study by A. 
B. Silverstein (1968). Results indicate a considerable 
ee of similarity in WISC performance among 
delinquent and nondelinquent retardates. 

8207. Dossetor, D. R. & Papaioannou, J. (U Cam- 
bridge, Engano) Dyslexia and eye movements. Lan- 
guage & Speech, 1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 18(4), 312-317. 
—The mean saccadic reaction time (SRT) of 10 dyslexic 
children (ages, 6-15 yrs) was compared to the SRT of 10 
age- and sex-matched normal children and to 10 normal 
adults (ages, 20-50 yrs). The mean SRT of the dyslexic 
group was significantly longer than that of the other 2 
groups. The saccades of the dyslexic group had a shorter 
SRT when they were directed toward the right than 
toward the left. For the other 2 groups the converse was 
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true. There were no qualitative or quantitative differ- 
ences between the optokinetically evoked nystagmus of 
dyslexic children and that of normal adults. —Journal 
abstract. 

8208. Dumas-Menguy, Yvonne & Baillon, Jacqueline. 
(Service unifié de l'enfance DASS, Pédopsychiatre, 
Marseille, France) [Mental deficiency and social cases: 
A study of the intellectual level of 575 children at the 
Bouches-du-Rhone departmental children's center.] 
(Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d’Hygiene 
Mentale de l'Enfance, 1975(Aug-Sep) Vol 23(8-9), 
591-618. —Made medico-psychological observations 
which demonstrate the existence of a very large percent- 
age (8-33%) of “deficient” children at the center. Results 
of the study, based on age, sex, judicial category, and 
parentage, show that this mental deficiency usually 
indicates only some blockage in the opportunities for 
intellectual investment due to a lack of stimuli and to 
repeated affective traumatism (family separation or 
pathogenic experiences). This was particularly clear in 
children who presented serious educational retardation 
at all levels. Verbal tests penalize these children most: 
performance tests seem to reflect their capabilities better. 
It is concluded that children’s centers are not at present 
all they should be; apart from their role as reception and 
observation centers, they should be places where the 
situation can be dedramatized, and they should be 
елор. centers with a human atmosphere аррго- 
priate to the child, in the geographical region where the 
child should live. (German & Spanish summaries) 
—English summary. 

8209. Guarnaccia, Vincent J. (Hofstra U) Factor 
structure and correlates of adaptive behavior in 
noninstitutionalized retarded adults. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 4976(Mar), Vol 80(5), 543-547. 
—40 mentally retarded adults (mean CA, 31 yrs; mean 
verbal and performance IQ, WISC, 61) working at a 
vocational training center were rated by their counselors 
on the 10 behavior domains of the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale. A factor analysis yielded the following factors: 
Personal independence, Personal responsibility, Prod- 
uctivity, and Social responsibility. A regression analysis 
of the 4 factors on the variables of age, sex, verbal IQ, 
performance IQ, and maternal trust showed that the 
predictors together accounted for 75% of the variance in 
Factor | and very little of the variance in the other 
factors. —Journal abstract, 

8210. Hutt, Max L. & Gibby, Robert G. (U Detroit) 
The mentally retarded child: Development, education, 
and treatment. (3rd ed). Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 
1976. ix, 513 p. —Presents a general overview of mental 
retardation, focusing on recent research findings, train- 
ing methods, educational philosophies, and social plan- 
ning. Topics include the nature of intelligence and 
intelligence tests, classification and characteristics of 
retarded children, development of personality, and 
educational management and guidance. 

8211. Kindred, Michael; Cohen, Julius; Penrod, David 
& Shaffer, Thomas (Eds). (Ohio State U Coll of Law) The 
mentally retarded citizen and the law. New York, NY: 
Free Press, 1976. xxix, 738 p. $18.95. —Presents a 
comprehensive treatment, Sponsored by The President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, of the legal rights of 
mentally retarded individuals. Among the rights dis- 
cussed are personal and civil rights, the right not to be 
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mentally retarded, nonconsensual medical procedures 
and the right to privacy, rights within the community 
system (e.g., to appropriate free public education and to 
an adequate income and employment), and due process 
in civil commitment and the right to the least restrictive 
alternative in institutionalization. 

8212. Larson, Vicki L. (U Wisconsin) Comprehension 
of telegraphic and expanded utterances by mentally 
retarded and normal children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3096. 

8213. Loe, David C. (U Southern California) Paired 
associate performance of learning disabled boys as a 
function of stimulus modality and elaboration. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts. International, 1974(May), Vol 34(11-B), 
5656. 

8214. Miller, Selma G. (Columbia U) An exploratory 
study of sibling relationships in families with retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2994-2995, 

8215. Morelan, Steve J.; Prehm, Herbert J. & 
Warrick, Diane B. (U Puget Sound) Performance of 
retarded and nonretarded adolescents when processing 
relevant and irrelevant information. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 771—774. — Compared 
the information-processing performance of 12 retarded 
and 12 nonretarded 13-15 yr olds. Using reaction time 
(RT) keys each S classified color words, secondary color 
words, noncolor words, nonsense syllables, and stick 
figures according to the color of ink in which each 
stimulus was printed. RTs of the nonretarded Ss were 
significantly faster than that of retarded Ss: color words 
and secondary color words significantly interfered with 
processing performance as measured by correct RTs. 
Results indicate that the task used here, which was 
similar to the Stroop Color-Word Test, interfered with 
response initiation rather than memory retrieval and that 
the locus of interference for retarded and nonretarded Ss 
was equivalent. —Journal abstract. 

8216. Parker, Randall M. (U Texas, Austin) An 
eclectic orientation to research in learning disabilities. 
Journal of Special - Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(2), 
163-166. — Discusses the validity and generalizability of 
traditional experimental designs to problems in the field 
of learning disabilities (LD). S. A. Cohen's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue $ argument that research in LD should be 
restricted to studies that use standard methodologies, 
avoid theoretical constructs, and focus on empirical 
relationships between observable variables is regarded as 
a framework that is too restrictive for special problems 
that exist in LD treatment and research, Itis concluded 
that exclusive fostering of one research strategy over 
another unnecessarily limits the researcher; regardless of 
the design employed, LD investigations should be 
conducted so as to maximize control, applicability, and 
generali bili a plan that will help explain, predict, 
and control the maladaptive behavior of the LD child. 
—L. Gorsey. 


8217. Sheperd, & Marshall, Albert H. (U 


Oregon) Perceptions of interpersonal communication of 
EMR adolescents and their mothers. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 
106-111. —Views the communication process between 
parent and child as critical in the complexity of problems 
faced by the educable mentally retarded (EMR). The 
present study investigated the communication interac- 
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tion between 46 13-19 yr old EMR Ss and their mothers 
to determine whether problems were perceived to exist 
between them. All Ss were interviewe using a modified 
version of the Parent-Adolescent Communication Inven- 
tory. Results indicate that perceived problems did exist 
between the parents and adolescents, particularly be- 
tween EMR males and their mothers. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8218. Striefel, Sebastian & Smeets, Paul M. (Parsons 
Research Ctr, KS) TV preference as a technique for 
selection of reinforcers. Psychological — Reports, 
1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 107-113. —Describes a 
technique for evaluating preference for TV programs 
which provided 6 low-level and 6 high-level 9-12 yr old 
retardates with a simultaneous choice of 4 keys, each 
programing a different consequence. The total time S 
depressed each of the 4 keys resulting in 3 different TV 
programs or no program was recorded, Each conse- 
quence was continuously available, and the consequence 
programmed by each key was switched every 2 min. All 
Ss spent most of the session responding for TV and 
preferred TV over no consequence. Five low-level and | 
high-level S showed a preference for a single program. 
The preference of 1 low-level and 2 high-level Ss varied 
from day to day and that of 3 high-level Ss changed 1 or 
more times during 10 sessions. It is concluded that one 
program can be repeated many times with low-level 
Telardates before satiation occurs, whereas satiation 
occurs quickly with high-level retardates. — Journal 
abstract. 

8219, Striefel, Sebastian. (Parsons Research Ctr, KS) 
Isolating variables which affect TV preferences of 
retarded children. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 1), 115-122. —Assessed the TV preference of 6 
low-level and 6 high-level 9-12 yr old retardates by 
providing each S with a simulianeous choice of 4 
alternatives (3 TV programs and no program) during a 
baseline period. All Ss spent most of each session 
responding and preferred TV over no program. Ss were 
then given 4 simultaneous choices between the preferred 
program in color, in black and white, audio only, or 
video only. Of 6 high-level Ss, 5 showed a preference for 
programs in color, 3 low-level Ss showed a preference for 

lack and white presentations, and the other 4 Ss showed 
about equal preferences for color and black and white. 
—Journal abstract. 

8220. Thor, Donald Н. & Drous, Juliana, (Edward R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) 
Knowledge of results and counting of sequential light 
flashes by retarded and intellectually normal children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
835-840. —12 adolescent retarded boys (mean age, 19.8 
yrs) and 12 3rd-grade boys of ЖЕНУ, MA observed 
sequential flashes of light and made judgments of 
numerosity. Durations of successive flashes were 300, 
500, 700, and 900 msec in trains of 1-15 flashes. Over 6 
daily sessions, subgroups receiving information about 
accuracy after each trial made fewer errors, „and 
subgroups receiving none made more errors. The linear 
trend interaction of knowledge of results with IQ was 
significant, with performance of the nonretarded Ss 
decreasing to the level of the retarded Ss in the no- 
feedback condition. With feedback, the rate of decrease 
in error over sessions was similar for both levels of IQ. 
Results indicate a substantial effect of knowledge of 
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results in improving accuracy of counting by retarded 
and nonretarded children. Tini abstract. 

8221. Wunderlich, Richard A. (Catholic U of America) 
Effects of cue-reward оп retardates’ 
under varying conditions of S-R contiguity. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 175-180, —16 
male and 24 female noninstitutionalized 11-27 yr old 
retarded Ss were given a blue-yellow discrimination. 
Two groups responded directly to panels containing the 
color cues and the remaining 2 made their response to 
other panels 15 in from the stimulus panels. Also, half of 
the groups received a reward which was identical to the 
cues, and half received a reward which had no dimension 
congruous with the cues, Cue-reward congruity facilitat- 
ed learning, but its effect was contingent upon stimulus- 
-response contiguity, whereas contiguity promoted 
maximum achievement regardless of the presence of 
congruous properties between cue and reward, —Journal 
abstract. 

8222. ‚ William M. (U Connecticut) The role of 
attentional upon cue-blocking and incidental 
learning in retarded children: Some theoretical compar- 
isons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1034, 
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8223. Beattie, Mary M. (U Maryland) Articulation 
defects in premature children, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3095. 

m ЖАЛУ, U Medical Soraa “Dilapidated 
(Vai t lical School) "I E 


speech: Developmental verbal dyspraxia. уа 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(6), 
749-756. —Conducted a clinical and neurological 
investigation of 60 4-30 ут old patients with developmen- 
tal verbal dyspraxia, All patients received physical and 
-— ical ss уккан — and a 

letailed audiolo speech and lan, evaluation. 
Psychometric evaluation was performed by psychologist 
and included tests of nonverbal intelligence (e.g. 
Ammons and Ammons's Full Range Vocabulary Test 
and Raven's Progressive Matrices. The condition i$ more 
соттоп in males and characteristically presents. with 
delayed or imperfect speech in association with a normal 
or surprisingly high receptive language level. Speech is 
absent or poorly intelligible and becomes worse with 
increasingly complex phonetic combinations. Patients 
may show signs of associated oral dyspraxia. Conven- 
tional speech therapy is unsuccessful, alt some 
improvement may occur with time. If intelligible speech 
has not developed by age 6, it is unlikely to develop. 
Total communication fuso started at the carliest 
possible age is the treatment of choice. The etiology of 
developmental verbal dyspraxia is unknown. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) (20 ref) —Journal 
summary. 
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$225. Bakal, Donald A. (U Calgary, Canada) Head- 
ache: А Psychological 
Bulletin, 1975(May), Vol 82(3), 369-382. ans i 
the migraine and muscle i 
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supports the general thesis that headache represents an 
endogenous physiological reaction to stressful stimula- 
t igraine баасы, in particular, appears to have а 


hereditary basis which is manifested in excessive cranial 
vascular nsiveness. Situations associated with the 
expression of hostility and competition have been found 
to trigger the onset of headache in migrainous individu- 
als. Although excessive and sustained contraction of one 
or more sets of muscles in the head region is the accepted 
cause of muscle-contraction headache, little data were 
found to su this belief. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8226. Backer, Bruce, (National Navy Medical Ctr, 
Bethesda, MD) Intellectual changes after closed head 
injury. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
31(2), 307-309, —Administered the WAIS to 10 Navy 
enlisted men (mean age, 20 yrs) shortly after they 
sustained a closed head injury (concussion-contusion) in 
auto accidents and readministered it 10-11 wks later. 
The same test-retest sequence was followed in a matched 
control group. Comparison shows that, as expected, the 
head injury group displayed particular deficit and 
subsequent improvement on the Performance subtests, 
especially Digit Symbol, Block Design, and Object 
Assembly. Comparison with the controls, however, 
shows that almost all the difference in improvement can 
be attributed to improvement on 2 subtests; Digit Span 
and Block Design. —Journal summary. 

8227. Bodis-Wollner, Ivan. (Mt Sinai Medical School, 
New York, NY) Vulnerability of spatial frequency 
channels in cerebral lesions. Nature, 1976(May), Vol 
261(5558), 309-311. — Presents data from 3 patients who 
recovered from cerebral blindness. Serial evoked poten- 
tials and psychophysical detection of gratings of high 
frequency showed concurrent changes throughout re- 

г in | patient in whom they could be measured. 
These findings along with data from 2 other cases 
suggest that damage to neurons of the primary pathways 
(which may be especially vulnerable to hypoxia) could 
explain high spatial frequency losses in humans. (21 ref) 

8228. Robert L. (Temple U) Sex, hunger, 
anxiety and the confusion of drive states in clinically 
obese and male Caucasians, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974( Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3008. 
^ EN D. N. (U Glasgow Southern General 

osp, Шапа) Wechsler Memory Scale performance 
and its relationship to brain damage after severe closed 
head injury. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 39(6), 593-601. —Tested 82 
tients with severe head injury on the Wechsler 
Memory Scale and compared them with 34 normal Ss. 
Head-injured patients had severe memory difficulties, 
p оп Logical Memory and Associate Learning. 
rity of head injury (post-traumatic amnesia dura- 
боо) was related to poor memory, as was іпсгеаѕіп age, 
ut persisting neurological signs (including dysphasia) 
and skull fracture оф not. (19 ref) DART pee 

8230. Burns, J. К. (University Coll, Galway, Ireland) 
Birth defects and their causes: An introduction for 
medical and general readers. Galway, Ireland: Hosty, 
1975. viii, 137 p. —Summarizes for the layman, begin- 
ning medical students, and paramedical personnel, 
reproductive physiology, birth defects, and their causes. 
A neurohormonal basis for human congenital distress is 
proposed. — Journal abstract. 
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p ‚ Charles S.; Coleman, A. Eugene & 
Glass, David C, (U Miami, Coral Gables) The coronary- 
prone behavior pattern and the suppression of fatigue 
on a treadmill test. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Арг), Vol 33(4), 460-466, — Tested the 
hypothesis that Type A (coronary-prone) individuals 
would show greater suppression of subjective fatigue 
than Type B (non-coronary-prone) individuals in order 
to persist at a tiring but challenging task. 10 Type A and 
10 Type B (Jenkins Activity Survey for Health Predic- 
tion) undergraduates completed a Balke treadmill test (at 
a walking pace) while rating their fatigue at. 2-min 
intervals. Each $ also completed another treadmill test 
(at а running pace) to assess maximum aerobic capacity, 
Ss’ aerobic capacities and their aerobic performance 
levels attained on the Balke test were determined by 
analysis of expired air. Each S's walking performance 
Was scored as a pi Чоп of his maximum aerobic 
capacity. Analysis of the resulting percentage values 
indicated greater effort among A's than B's. Moreover, 
the subjective fatigue ratings of A's were lower than 
those of B's. Results are discussed in terms of fatigue 
Suppression as an instrumental response for attainin 
mastery over the environment. (21 ref) —Journa 
abstract. 
8232, Comalli, Peter E.; Schmidt, Stephanie & 
Altshulter, Morton W. (Temple U) Comparison of deaf 
and hearing children on localization. 
Hei nad & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
747-750, —Compared the ability of 20 deaf and 20 
normal 10-13 yr old children to locate visually the 
position of apparent vertical and the apparent location of 
the longitudinal axis of the body under erect and 30° left 
and right body-tilt conditions. Both deaf and normal Ss 
were able accurately to locate a rod to the apparent 
visual vertical, but deaf Ss were significantly more 
accurate in aligning a rod to their apparent body position 
than normal Ss. This finding is discussed from both a 
learning view and from a hypothesis of developmental 
lag. —Journal abstract. 
8233. D'Netto, T, B. & Kishore, R. The 
assessment of head injury. Indian Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol X1), 23-28, — Performed a 
ne assessment of 40 head-injury patients at an 
ndian hospital, Ss were administered t der-Gestalt 
test 10 assess organic brain damage; (b) Raven's 
Progressive Matrices; (c) the Draw- A- Ferca Test; (d) a 
memory scale; and (c) the Rorschach, Analysis of the 
results of these tests showed that 70% of the cases had 
residual brain . The battery of tests was su; 
to clinical examination and anci гу tests like EEG in 
the. detection of brain Dae Daia indicate that «i, 
and symptoms of mental mc тен present long after 
the acute stages of head injury have passed. —/ourna/ 


abstract. 

8234. Dorner, S. (Hosp for Sick Children, London, 
Engla nd) The relationship of physical handicap to stress 
in families with an үүтү бш? cma. 
aur esa + Medicine & Child Neurology, 3 } 
Vol 176), 765-776. —Interviewed the parents of 63 
13-19 yr olds with spina bifida at home to explore the 


ionship icap to family life. Mothers 
M s Ad tuse e asked eius Malaise 
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with both social isolation tos ау of depremion in 
i emm and that boys were more affected than 
p urina; nces. Mobilit also 
restricted the bacia ife that parents 4 есу lead, 
between the ^ 


t children than in the general tion. The 
most likely explanation for this is that presence of a 
i child within the family increases the 
vulnerability of mothers to other stressful life-events 
(c.g, bereavement, marital m or isolation), 
(French, German, & Spani summaries) —Journal 


8235 Frisby, John P. (U Sheffield, England) Random- 
dot и и са in 


stereopsis 
children. Developmental Medicine & Child re ;4 
1975(Dec), Vol 17(6), 802-806. — Discusses ra: 
stereograms, which are being used successfully with 
chidren, both as a better method of screening for 
amblyopia and amblyopia-related disorders than has 
hitherto been available, and to answer questions about 
the nature of the si s-deficit in various categories 
of squints, These ising new d ments suggest 
that random-dot stereograms will prove to be as useful 
for examining children as they already are for examini 
adults. (French, German, & Spanish summaries, 
—Journal summary. 

8236. Frühauf, Klaus, (Städtischen Klinikums Berlin- 
Buch, Neurochirurgische Klinik, E Germany) (Psycho- 
metric determination of behavioral maturity in the 
отори] (Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 
1975, Vol 183(3), 279-293, — Investigations into invento. 
ries completed by brain-dama; individuals show 
significant differences in complaint- and personality- 
questionnaires between neurotics and normal individu- 
als. The use of the PPKV, a modified version of the 
MMPI, in such studies is discussed. The i tion of 
information about the environment and its various 
effects indicates the necessity for paying attention to the 
individual Person-environment-relationship in psycho» 
diagnostic considerations. (German & Russian summar- 
ies) (32 ref) — English A 

8237, m M cA ~ rer С. 4 
Courjon, J. (U Lyon, Lab Psychologie clinique, 
France) [Some aspects of cognitive activity in 
children and adolescents: A clinical study trial.) (Fren) 
Revue de Ni nfantile et d' Hygiene Mentale 
de l'Enfance, 1975(Aug-Sep) Vol 238-9), 577-390. 

Used a method of observation based on the mode of 
organization of reasoning to study 6 5-18 yr 

*. Three main types of intellectual vior corre 
sponding with the types of personality found in the 
general population were delineated preg of a 

ychopathic type, in which it appears that the epilepsy 
«4 become associated with а rtm а 


mptom, reinforcing it by the in ry of the 
ише attitudes of the family сей; 
neurotic type; and tion of a well 
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disorganization. (German & Spanish summaries) 
—English summary. 

8238. Giarratana-Oehler, Judith. (Retina Assoc, Bos- 
ton, MA) Personal and professional reactions to 
blindness from diabetic retinopathy. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1976(Jun), Vol 70(6), 237-239. —The author, a 
blind psychiatric nurse who offers professional counsel- 
ing to newly blinded individuals, discusses adjustment to 
blindness from both professional and personal points of 
view. The major aspects of adjustment to blindness are 
considered to be grieving (not only over loss of vision but 
also, for the diabetic, future complications of the 
condition and a shortened life expectancy), revaluation 
(value change, the development of realistic goals), the 
independence-dependence conflict, stigma (societal prej- 
udice and the attribution to blind persons of stereotyped 
characteristics), communication without visual cues, and 
identity integration or the state of self-actualization by 
which the individual learns to live with his/her disability. 
—Journal abstract. 

8239. Granick, Samuel; Kleban, Morton H. & Weiss, 
Alfred D. (Philadelphia Geriatric Ctr, PA) Relationships 
between hearing loss and cognition in normally hearing 
aged persons. Journal of Gerontology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
31(4), 434—440. —Studied the relationships between mild 
hearing losses and cognitive functioning for 2 samples of 
aged Ss whose hearing was within normal limits. Group 1 
consisted of 47 males of mean age 71.5 yrs who were 
selected for their excellent health status. Group 2 
consisted of 38 females of mean age 75.9 yrs, all of whom 
had some significant physical pathology. Hearing losses 
at various frequency levels (125-8,000 cps) were correlat- 
ed with performance on cognitive tests such as the 
WAIS, with age effects then being partialled out. Results 
reveal substantial associations between hearing losses 
and scores achieved on the intellectual measures for both 
samples. Verbal type tests showed these relationships 
much more extensively than the performance tests. 
Findings imply that aged Ss may be more intellectually 
capable than their test performances suggest and that 
hearing is an important variable to be considered in the 
assessment of their cognitive functioning. —Journal 
abstract. 

8240. Gregory, Susan. (Nottingham U, Child Devel- 
opment Research Unit, England) The deaf child and his 
family. New York, NY: Halstead, 1976. 256 p. —De- 
scribes the everyday life of young deaf children and their 
families, the deaf child’s activities and daily routine, and 
the support and advice given to his parents during his 
early years. Information was derived from interviews 
with more than 100 mothers of deaf children. 

8241. Gundersen, T. & Natrud, E. (Regional Hosp, 
Ear, Nose & Throat Dept, Trondheim, Norway) A socio- 
medical investigation of deaf people in Norway. Scandi- 
navian Audiology, 1976, Vol 5(2), 83-90. —Presents a 
preliminary socio-medical report on 252 deaf Norwegian 
adults and 90 deaf students in schools for the deaf in 
western Norway. Nearly half of the adults had hearing 
that might have rendered audiological treatment possi- 
ble. It 1s argued that because of faulty diagnosis and 
treatment, many hard-of-hearing adults function as deaf. 
Of 90 students from 16 to 20 yrs of age 38% had a pure 
tone loss less than 80 db for the frequencies 500, 1,000, 
and 2,000 Hz. It is concluded that (a) early diagnosis and 
treatment are the most important ways of having the 
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merely hard-of-hearing avoid behaving as if they were 
deaf and (b) audiopedagogical treatment should start at 
the age of 1 yr at the latest. Attempts at audiopedagogi- 
cal treatment of young and adult deaf subjects were 
discouraging; even at the age of 16, it was difficult to get 
patients to accept a hearing aid if they had not 
previously received adequate audiological treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

8242. Haaland, K. York & Wertz, Robert T. (VA 
Hosp, Psychology Service, Albuquerque, NM) Interhem- 
ispheric EEG activity in normal and aphasic adults. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
827-833. —Obtained EEG recordings from 10 43-82 yr 
old normal and 10 46-73 yr old aphasic Ss while they 
participated in 3 behavioral tasks (word-word, pict- 
ure-picture, and word-picture matching) and а no-per- 
formance condition. Interhemispheric asymmetry and 
average activity at 5-15 Hz in each hemisphere were 
compared between groups and among tasks. Asymmetry 
during behavioral tasks did not differ significantly 
between groups or among tasks, however, aphasic 
patients showed a significant decrease in average activity 
at 5-15 Hz on the behavioral tasks compared with the 
level for a no-performance condition. Test-retest reliabil- 
ity was poor for asymmetry but acceptable for average 
activity at 5-15 Hz. Finally, asymmetry was significantly 
related to severity of aphasia, —Journal abstract. 

8243. Halverson, Charles F. & Victor, James B. 
(NIMH, Lab of Developmental Psychology, Bethesda, 
MD) Minor physical anomalies and problem behavior in 
elementary school children. Child Development, 
1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 281-285. —Replicated and extend- 
ed earlier findings on the relationship between minor 
DUM anomalies and several classes of problem 
behavior in a randomly selected group of 100 elementary 
school children. Teachers and peers were the judges of 
problem behavior. The problem checklist and a teacher 
ranking of hyperactivity were related to the incidence of 
minor physical anomalies for males. A negative peer 
factor was also consistently related to the incidence of 
minor physical anomalies for both males and females. 
The behavior of high-anomaly females was not easily 
characterized in terms of any one type of problem 
behavior. Sex differences and their implications are 
discussed. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8244. Jesteadt, Walt; Bilger, Robert C.; Green, David 
M. & Patterson, James H. (Harvard U, Lab of Psycho- 
physics) Temporal acuity in listeners with sensorineural 

earing loss. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(2), 357-370. —Temporal acuity, the 
minimum time interval within which the auditory system 
can discriminate the order of auditory events, was 
measured for 3 normal-hearing adults (Exp I) and for 10 
paid 25-55 yr olds with sensorineural hearing loss (Exp 
П). Eight of the 10 Ss with sensorineural loss showed 
better temporal acuity for conditions with greater loss. 
The remaining 2 Ss showed the opposite effect. The 
temporal acuity results are not well correlated with either 
speech discrimination scores or measures of recruitment. 
The temporal acuity results do appear to be correlated 
with results observed in studies of temporal integration 
or brief-tone audiometry. Listeners with sensorineural 
loss tend to have both poor temporal integration and 
good temporal acuity, suggesting that the 2 temporal 
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measures may reflect a single time constant in the 
auditory system. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8245. Jones, Bill. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) 
Spatial perception in the blind. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 461-472. — Considers 
the assumption that the spatial senses (vision, hearing, 
and the tactual senses) operate as distinct and independ- 
ent modalities and that vision is crucial to the develop- 
ment of spatial abilities. However, well controlled studies 
of blind persons with adequate experiences show that 
they can function usefully in space. Though the blind 
may be equal or even superior to the sighted when 

erforming spatial tasks within the body space, they may 
ре deficient, either developmentally or absolutely, in 
tasks which involve events at a distance from the body, 
principally in auditory localization. One possible expla- 
nation of the differences between blind and sighted is 
that vision is the primary spatial reference, and inputs 
from other modalities are fitted to a visual map. Several 
criticisms of this theory are adduced, and an alternative 
theory derived in which all sensory inputs map on to 
efferent patterns. (57 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8246. Kljajić, Tija. (Neuropsychiatric Inst, Rozelle, 
Australia) The MFD and brain pathology. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 91-93. —Repli- 
cated W. F. Black’s (see PA, Vol 52:03417) study of the 
Memory for Designs Test (MFD) using Ss who differed 
from those in Black’s study in that they were predomi- 
nantly nontrauma cases, the majority of whom were not 
neurophysiologically normal when tested with the MFD. 
Despite the different nature of the present sample, 
Black’s findings were replicated, and his cautions with 
regard to the use of the MFD as a neuropsychological 
instrument are extended. —Journal summary. 

8247. Martin, Patricia, (Case Western Reserve U 
Medical School) Marital breakdown in families of 
patients with spina bifida cystica. Developmental Medi- 
cine & Child Neurology, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(6), 757-764. 
—Studied 153 mothers or guardians of 2-13 yr olds of 
whom 34 had Ye bifida cystica, 59 were relatively 
healthy, and 60 had diabetes. The latter 2 groups were 
used as controls. Divorce or separation of the parents did 
not occur significantly more frequently than in the 
general population of the US. While in some cases a 
child with spina bifida might be the factor responsible 
for the breakdown of a marriage which is already 
strained, in other cases such a child might bring the 
parents closer together. A further finding was that, 
compared with other children in this study, a greater 
proportion of children with spina bifida did not remain 
with their natural parents. These observations stress the 
importance of early evaluation of a family with a spina- 
bifida child and the need for assistance for both natural 
and adoptive parents. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries) —Journal summary. 

8248. McCartney, James H. (U Washington, Seattle) 
A comparison of speech discrimination skills among 
children with true monaural hearing loss, artificially- 
imposed monaural hearing loss, and normal hearing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B),31. , 

5 Millar, Susanna. (U Oxford, England) Spatial 
memory by blind and sighted children. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 66(4), 449-459. —Nonverbal 
recall of haptically presented spatial positions by 3 age 
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groups (mean ages, 6, 8, and 10 yrs, respectively) of blind 
and 36 sighted children was tested under conditions 
varying cuing, recall туре, and stimulus position їп а 
within-S design. Sighted status was not onl y significant, 
but interacted significantly with recall type, and further 
with stimulus position, consistent with sequential haptic 
by blind and quasisimultaneous visual processing by 
sighted Ss. Age was significant, but its only significant 
interaction was a relatively small one wit cuing 
conditions and stimulus position, suggesting that the 
oldest group, regardless of sightedness, used verbal 
strategies in precued conditions. Findings support the 
hypothesis that visual and haptic modalities of represent- 
ation have demonstrably different effects on processing 
and efficiency in spatial recall, but counterindicate the 
hypothesis that these relate differentially to age. Results 
also suggest that a combination of cue utilization and 
verbal strategies is a significant, but relatively minor, 
factor in improvements in spatial recall. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8250. Mohan, Virandra; Varma, V. K.; Sawhney, B. B. 
& Menon, D. K. Cognitive functions in epileptics. /ndian 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 
85-86. —Compared the intellectual functioning of 50 
consecutive patients with generalized seizures and 30 
normal controls selected from the relatives of neurotic 
inpatients. Data on Ss’ scores on Bhatia’s Performance 
Tests of Intelligence and Wells’s Boston memory scale 
offer support for findings of other studies which indicate 
that epi show intellectual deterioration. 

8251. Plutchik, Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Emotions and attitudes related to 
being overweight. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 21-24. —Constructed a 23-item 
questionnaire to examine the relationship between eating 
habits and emotional attitudes toward food. The ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 60 Ss (mean age 28.6 yrs) 
who varied widely in body weight relative to the 
statistically determined optimum for their age and sex. 
An analysis of item scores and weight discrepancies from 
the optimum revealed a number of significant correla- 
tions. The more the degree of overweight, the greater the 
tendency to have problems in 3 areas: epression, 
anxiety, and impulsivity. The number of overweight 
relatives in one's immediate family was also related to an 
individual's degree of overweight. Some implications for 
the therapy of obesity are suggested. —Journal summary. 

8252. Podietz, Lenore. (Temple U) Perceptual behav- 
ior as reflected in the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic 
Test and a shift in body posture. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3032. 

8253. Reed, Charlotte M. (U Pittsburgh) Same-differ- 
ent reaction times to pairs of nonsense syllables for 
normal subjects and patients with hearing-loss. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 336. 

8254. Ross, Linda J. & Gallagher, Patricia A. (Kansas 
State School for the Visually Handicapped) Devereux 
Scales as behavioral measures of visually impaired 
residential students. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1976(Jun), Vol 70(6), 251—256. —Investigated the sensi- 
tivity and reliability of the Devereaux Behavior Rating 
Scales in delineating inappropriate behavior among 77 
visually impaired residents (ages, 6-21 yrs) of a state 
school for the visually handicapped. Three Devereux 
scales were administered: the Child, Adolescent, and 
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Elementary School Behavior Rating Scales. Students 
were rated on the scales, from which obviously inappro- 
priate items had been deleted by houseparents and 
teachers. One week later, a random sample of students 
was selected for re-evaluation, as a measure of test-retest 
reliability. Results suggest that the scales could be viable 
evaluation instruments, though the Child Behavior 
Rating Scale showed unacceptable test-retest reliability. 
—Journal abstract. 

8255. Rummo, Judith H. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Intellectual and behavioral effects of lead poison- 
ing in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3035-3036. 

8256. Santopietro, Mary-Charles S. (Coll of St 
Benedict) Meeting the emotional needs of hemodialysis 
patients and their spouses. American Journal of Nursing, 
1975(Apr) Vol 75(4), 629-632. —Based on interviews 
with 12 male dialysis Ss, 6 major psychological needs 
experienced by them and their spouses are described: 
needs for identity, grieving, safety, communication, love, 
and optimum physical well-being. —R. G. Gibson. 

8257. Scherzer, E. B. (Neurotraumatologisches Reha- 
bilitationszentrum Meidling, Vienna, Austria) [On the 
so-called posttraumatic headache.] (Germ) Fortschritte 
der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 
1975(May), Vol 43(5), 271-283. — Discusses the clinical 
aspects of headaches occurring after head injuries. The 
importance of differential diagnosis of cephalea originat- 
ing in the vertebro-cervical region and of a traumatic 
headache occurring casually some time after a head 
injury is stressed. It is argued that genuine chronic 
posttraumatic cephalea exists only in very rare cases and 
is always associated with considerable organic intracra- 
nial lesions. As to treatment, continuous medication with 
analgesics is advised against, while described and 
evaluation. For prophylaxis of chronic headache follow- 
ing head injuries, adequate primary treatment, early 
mobilization and early return to occupational activity 
seem most important. If psychoneurotic fixation of the 
accident sets in, psychiatric treatment should commence 
immediately to prevent the development of irreversible 
neurotic symptoms. With the described therapy and 
guidance of patients, the prognosis for headaches 
following head injuries is very favorable. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8258. Shearn, Charles R.; Berry, David F. & 
Fitzgibbons, David J. (Inst of Living, Hartford, CT) A 
trial use of some of Reitan's neuropsychological tests to 
assess mild organic complications in psychiatric pa- 
tients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
32(1), 102-106. —Employed several testing procedures 
borrowed from The Halstead-Reitan Neurophysiological 
Impairment Index. Tests included Tactual Performance, 
Trail Making, and Speech Sounds, and were adminis- 
tered to 3 groups of matched for age (40 yrs or older), 
education, and sex distribution. The groups were 
hospitalized psychiatric patients suspected by their 
psychiatrists of some degree of organic impairment 
(n — 23); hospitalized psychiatric patients not suspect- 
ed of any organic impairment (n = 31); and nonhospi- 
talized, apparently normally functioning controls 
(n = 20). The psychiatrists reevaluated and reclassified 
Ss 4 mo later and formed new groups of those suspected 
and not suspected of organic impairment. A comparison 
of group means that used the original groups of Ss 
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showed that 3 of 9 test scores were nondiscriminating, 
while the remaining 6 discriminated controls from the 
patients, but not the 2 patient groups from each other. 
—Journal summary. 

8259. Silver, Rawley A. (New Rochelle Coll) Clues to 
cognitive functioning in the drawings of stroke patients. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(1), 
3-8. —Tested 8 stroke patients, all adults except a 15-yr- 
old boy, using procedures previously found useful in 
evaluating and developing cognitive capacities in im- 
paired children. Three drawing tasks were assigned 
which, respectively, measured each S's ability to (a) 
select pictured objects and combine and represent them 
in a drawing, showing their interaction and describin 
the drawing verbally; (b) perceive horizontal, vertical, 
and perspective relationships among objects; and (c) 
predict horizontal, vertical, and diagonal orientations. 
The performances of each S are described. The 15-yr-old 
was the most severely handicapped in terms of motor 
ability, but was the only S able to perform all 3 tasks 
without error. For the others, the type and degree of 
language impairment seemed analogous to their deficien- 
cies in drawing. It appears that these procedures can 
serve as instruments for measuring cognitive and 
perceptual abilities of adult stroke patients who cannot 
communicate well verbally. —7. Davis. 

8260. Silverman, Evelyn. (Boston U School of 
Education) Instrumental dependency in children with 
diabetes mellitus: A study of the relationship between 
ego strength and instrumental dependency. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 489-490. 

8261. Siskind, George. (Larue D. Carter Hosp, 
Indianapolis, IN) Hovey's 5-item MMPI scale and 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 50. —The conclusions of previous 
investigators who question the clinical utility of the 
Hovey 5-item MMPI scale for identification of CNS 
disorder among adult psychiatric patients were support- 
ed in this study with 50 male and 50 female inpatients. 

8262. Smits, B. W. & Mommers, M. J. (Catholic U, 
Inst for Educational Sciences, Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
Differences between blind and sighted children on WISC 
verbal subtests. New Outlook for the Blind, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 70(6), 240-246. —Compared the scores of 96 blind 
and partially sighted children on Verbal WISC scales 
with those of 96 sighted children to discover whether the 
factor structures of the 2 groups corresponded. Score 
differences were caused mainly by the Comprehension 
and Digit Span subtests, with blind and partially sighted 
Ss scoring lower than sighted Ss on the former, but 
higher on the latter. Intercorrelations among subtest 
scores were substantially stronger for blind Ss, with the 
exception of Digit Span. For sighted Ss, subtest scores 
were much more scattered, though scores on Information 
and Vocabulary, and Arithmetic and Digit Span, fell 
relatively close together. —Journal abstract. 

8263. Thomas, Michael R. & Lyttle, David. (U 
Manitoba, Уш Canada) Development of a diag- 
nostic checklist for low back pain patients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 125-129. — The 
study of psychosomatic disorders implies that environ- 
mental variables, as well as attitudes and personality, can 
influence an individual's physical health. The present 
study developed a checklist composed of demographic 
and psychological variables to help make diagnostic 
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decisions related to chronic low-back pain; Ss were 30 
males and 20 females attending an orthopedic clinic in a 
community hospital. The need for the checklist stems 
from the situation that medical clinical evidence is often 
inconclusive to identify the etiology of patient com- 
plaints of low back pain. Cut-off scores on the checklist 
Were able to discriminate with greater than 80% accuracy 
patients who received a specific medical diagnosis from 
patients who received a nonspecific medicai diagnosis. 
(19 ref) —Journal summary. 

8264. Vélez-Días, Angel. (U Puerto Rico, Ponce de 
Leon) Assessment of brain damage by means of two 
weighted HIT variables. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 349-350. —C. M. Barnes's (1963) 
regression formula for the differentiation of organics and 
normals by means of 2 weighted Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique variables was found to be inadequate to 
differentiate a sample of 20 adult brain-damaged Ss from 
a group of 20 adult schizophrenics and a nonpsychiatric 
control group of 17 adults. —Journal summary. 

8265. Webb, Warren W. et al. (Vanderbilt U) 
Jejunoileal bypass procedures in morbid obesity: 
Preoperative psychological findings. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 82-85. —42 females 
(mean age 33.9 yrs) and 28 males (mean age 31.4 yrs) 
who weighed in excess of 100% of their ideal weight and 
who requested jejunoileal bypass surgery as a treatment 
for morbid obesity were studied preoperatively for 
prominent psychological characteristics. By use of 
standard personality tests (e.g, MMPI, Rorschach, and 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale) and a structured psychiat- 
ric interview, 89% were judged to be psychologically 
favorable risks for the operation. Most frequently the 
diagnosis was mild personality disorder. —Journal 
summary. 

8266. Wender, Esther H.; Palmer, Frederick B.; 
Herbst, John J. & Wender, Paul H. (U Utah Medical 
Ctr) Behavioral characteristics of children with chronic 
nonspecific diarrhea. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 20-25. —Examined early case 
histories of 16 7-42 mo old children with chronic 
nonspecific diarrhea and 16 control Ss matched for age 
and sex. At least 1 parent of each index S was 
interviewed. It was found that index Ss had a significant- 
ly higher frequency of sleep problems, crying and 
irritability, digestive problems excluding diarrhea, over- 
activity, resistance to discipline, and any history of 
gastrointestinal problems. It is concluded that these 
behavioral characteristics represent temperamental traits 
based on physiological factors, perhaps an imbalance of 
autonomic nervous system function. It is speculated that 
chronic nonspecific diarrhea may occur in association 
with certain temperamental traits because both the 
somatic and psychic components stem from a common 
disturbance in autonomic nervous system function. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

8267. Wennerholm, Marion A. (Purdue U) Locus of 
control, social desirability, and defensive styles among 
hypertensive patients. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3043-3044. 

8268. Whitehouse, Dennis. (John F. Kennedy Inst 
Diagnostic & Evaluation Ctr, Baltimore, MD) Behavior 
and learning problems in epileptic children. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1975-1976(Apr-Mar) Vol 7(1-12), 
23-29. —Obtained objective neurological and psycholog- 
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ical data from 200 epileptic children, 9 mo to 16 yrs of 
age. The evaluation was carried out without any prior 
knowledge of the nature of the presenting clinical 
picture. Results show that 70% of the children showed 
significant learning defects sufficient to make special 
educational placement mandatory. Of the remaining 30% 
some still showed minor learning problems enough to 
give rise to difficulties in regular classroom situations. 
Associated with these learning problems were behavioral 
reactions, varying from classical hyperactivity with 
minimal cerebral dysfunction to environmentally pro- 
duced behavior difficulties resulting from faulty school 
placement due to failure to recognize learning problems. 
Faulty parental handling contributed to the problems. 
The significance of these findings with respect to 
behavioral disturbances in the "epileptic child" are 
discussed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8269. Wright, Irving S. (Cornell U Medical Coll) 
Cardiovascular diseases: Role of Psychogenic and 
behavior patterns in development and aggravation. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1975(Oct), Vol 75(12), 
2128-2132. —Reviews opinions concerning the effect of 
personality type and stress on cardiovascular diseases. 
The Type A behavior pattern is described as competitive, 
aggressive, impatient, hostile, and insecure. Several 
classes of disease are frequently seen in patients with 
Type A personalities. However, research leads to 
suggestive findings rather than to assessment of individu- 
al risk. Extrinsic stress is defined as stress arising from a 
wide variety of stimuli from environmental, social, 
cultural, and psychological factors. The Type A person- 
ality responds to or over-reacts to extrinsic stress. Гуре В 
personalities сап take an enormous amount of such 
extrinsic stress without resulting in intrinsic stress which 
affects the cardiovascular system. AII physiological and 
behavior factors of extrinsic and intrinsic stress appear to 
interact to produce a wide spectrum of reactions. It is 
concluded that behavioral factors must be added to other 
major risk factors in relation to coronary artery and 
heart disease, and the problem of preventing and 
controlling these disease states must be attacked on all 
fronts. —P. R. Sweet. 

8270. Zheutlin, Lee S. (U Vermont) The prediction of 
adjustment subsequent to myocardial infarct. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3046-3047. 
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8271. Anderson, S. A. & Holmgren, E. (U Góteborg, 
Sweden) On acupuncture analgesia and the mechanism 
of pain. American Journal of Chinese Medicine, 
1975(Oct), Vol 3(4) 311-334. — The effect on the 
experimental tooth pain threshold of conditioning 
electrical stimulation via needles or surface electrodes 
applied to the hands and cheeks was studied in 34 dental 
students. Conditioning stimulation with 2/sec gave a 
slowly increasing pain threshold followed by a slow 
return to the control level in the postconditioning period. 
In each the amplitude of the threshold increase was 
reproduceable. It is concluded that these effects are not 
due to motivational but to more basic neurophysiological 
mechanisms. The pain threshold was increased mainly 
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by segmental conditioning stimulation; segmentally 
unrelated stimulation gave usually only small effects. 
Conditioning stimulation with 100/sec produced only a 
strict segmental short-lasting effect. Effects with charac- 
teristics of both 2/sec and 100/sec were obtained by 
conditioning at 10/sec. It is Suggested that the transmis- 
sion of impulses from the pain afferents to ascending 
pathways is controlled at the segmental level by (a) 
presynaptic inhibition within the group of afferents 
giving rise to the flexion reflex of which the pain 
afferents are assumed to be a part, (b) postsynaptic 
inhibition between alternate pathways excited by flexion 
reflex afferents, and (c) descending control from supras- 
pinal systems which may utilize similar segmental 
mechanisms as the primary afferents. (84 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8272. Barry, John R. (U Georgia) Counseling and 
death. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1976(Aug), No 7, 74. 

8273. Blachly, P. H. (U Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, 
Portland) New developments in electroconvulsive thera- 
ру. Diseases of the Nervous S) system, 1976(Jun), Vol 37(6), 
356-358. —Discusses recent legal limitations оп the 
availability of ECS therapy in relation to the constitu- 
tional rights involved in the doctor-patient relationship. 
Technical factors which may contribute to the debate 
about ECS therapy are discussed, and improved methods 
of administration and documentation are proposed. (16 
ref) 

8274. Brock, Margaret D. The problem family. Child 
Care, Health & Development, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 2(3), 
139-143. —Points out, from 29 yrs of experience as 
parents of a multiply handicapped child, the many 
failures of communication between parents and the 
authorities trying to help them. Suggestions for improv- 
ing the situation are offered. 

8275. Chigbuh, Alexander E. (Inst nazionale per lo 
studio e la cura dei tumori, Milan, Italy) [The possibility 
of inducing psychosomatic infertility through hypnosis 
for contraception.] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale di Psico- 
logia e Ipnosi, 1975(Арг-Јип), Vol 16(2), 153-162. 
—Reviews various opinions on the causes of psychoso- 
matic infertility, and analyzes the relationship between 
the psyche, the brain, and the genital functions of a 
woman. It is held that this relationship could be used in 
the development of a technique of hypnotic contracep- 
tion. Such a technique would involve creating condi- 
tioned reflexes at the subconscious level so that when a 
woman does not want to become pregnant, ovulation 
could be psychically inhibited; or when the sperm is 
deposited in the vagina the subconscious could psy- 
chically modify the pH of the vagina or the qualities of 
the cervical mucus thus rendering it hostile to sperms 
and preventing the passage of the sperm through the 
cervix. Hypnotic contraception could also be realized if, 
by automatic hypnosis, Segmentary spasm of the cervix 
or of the uterine tubes could be induced, whenever 
necessary, to prevent contact between the Sperm and the 
ovum. Some of the moral and ethical consideraticns of 
this method of contraception are discussed. (20 ref) 
—English summary. 

8276. Evans, Rosemary & Clifford, Andrea. (Charing 
Cross Hosp, Child Development Ctr, London, England) 
Captured for consideration: Using videotape as an aid 
to the treatment of the disturbed child. Child Care, 
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Health & Development, 1976(May-Jun) Vol 2(3), 
129-137. —The use of videotape as a clinical tool to 
monitor work with children is discussed with reference to 
a group of 3 emotionally disturbed children seen weekly 
in a pediatric assessment and treatment center. Six 
articular attributes of videotape are distinguished and 
illustrated from clinical material: video is (a) a vehicle 
for discussion; (b) permits detailed observation; (c) sees 
things that humans do not; (d) has a distancing effect; 
(е) shares information; and (f) trains in observation and 
handling techniques. It is Suggested that the experience 
derived from using Videotape intensively over a short 
period can be applied to advantage in other clinical 
situations. —Journal summa гу. 

8277. Fisher, Andrew А. (U California School of 
Public Health, Berkeley) The measurement and utility of 
the opinion leadership concept for family planning 
programs. Health Education Monographs, 1975(Sum), 
Vol 3(2), 168-180. —Gives various examples for inade- 
quate opinion-leadership indicators, drawing on data 
from a family plannin study. The need to revise these 
indicators is suggested, and a simple and inexpensive 
program is outlined that might be used to channel the 
energies and activities of. family planning opinion leaders 
toward the fulfillment of program objectives. (30 ref) 

8278. Gottlieb, Benjamin H. (U Guelph, Canada) The 
contribution of natural support systems to primary 
prevention among four social subgroups of adolescent 
males. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 207-220. 
—Examines natural Support systems and assesses how 
the coping efforts of adolescents are strengthened by 
helping relationships with informal community re- 
sources. The 4 subgroups are elites, isolates, deviants, 
and outsiders. Private interviews were conducted with 5 
youths from each subgroup. The major problems and 
preferred help sources of each subgroup are discussed. 
The cultural environment of each mediates both the 
particular stresses which members experience and their 
access to and preference for different helping agents. 
—A. Krichev. 


specifying 2 major determinants of behavioral intentions 
15 contrasted with the “health belief" model. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. : 

8280. Knesper, David J. & Miller, Derek. (U Michi- 
gan) Treatment plans for mental health care. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 45-50. 
—Presents а method for the development of standard 
process criteria for the care of defined subpopulations of 
Psychiatric patients using a 2-dimensional problem 
category system to describe patients. Patient subpopula- 
tions, described by both a traditional psychopathological 
problem cluster and a less traditional Psychosocial 
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problem cluster, are matched to a list of problem-solving 
services to develop a model treatment plan. This method 
for developing standard treatment plans is offered as an 
alternative to the American Psychiatric Association's 
Model Criteria Sets. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8281. Korchin, Sheldon J. (U California, Berkeley) 
Modern clinical psychology: Principles of intervention 
in the clinic and community. New York, NY: Basic 
Books, 1976. xvi, 672 p. $16.95. —Text: book; for 
students entering the field of clinical psychology. (42 p 
ref) 

8282. Krumboltz, John D. & Thoresen, Carl E. (Eds). 
(Stanford U) Counseling methods. New York, NY: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1976. xvi, 576 p. —Presents 
69 articles describing various methods of achieving 
counseling goals; the latter are classified as (a) altering 
maladaptive behavior (behavioral deficit and excesses, 
inappropriate behavior, fears and anxieties, and physical 
problems), (b) decision making, and (c) prevention. 

8283. Lebensohn, Zigmond. (Georgetown U Medical 
School) Pilgrim's progress, or the tortuous road to 
mental health. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 415-426. —Reviews the path 
of the modern psychiatric "pilgrim" on the way to 
mental health, emphasizing the number of obstacles that 
have been placed in the way by psychiatrists. The route 
(“the linear path downward") and such obstacles as the 
“орге of catchmenting basin," the "swamp of rigid 
system," and the “valley of chronicity” are described. АП 
of these obstacles and the characters met along the route 
(“Dr. Sectarian" and “Dr. One-Note") are viewed as 
outdated and superfluous concepts. Psychiatrists must 
redouble their efforts to convince administrators and 
legislators that systems were designed to serve people 
and not vice versa. It is suggested that psychiatrists, 
however, should not plunge into the current “mania” for 
mass deinstitutionalization and community treatment, 
since increasing evidence shows that many patients are 
unsuited for outpatient treatment, community facilities 
are incapable of coping with the great numbers of 
discharged patients, and extramural treatment, if of any 
therapeutic value, costs more than hospitalization. 10 
recommendations for solving some of the problems 
currently facing psychiatry as a profession and as a 
service, especially the problem of chronic illness, are 
presented. —L. Gorsey. 

8284. Meislin, Jack et al. Rehabilitation medicine and 
psychiatry. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1976. 
xxxvi, 526 p. —Treats the holistic approach to the 
disabled individual, the concern with his total medical, 
emotional, social, educational, and vocational needs. 
Process and methodology are described. Chapters and 
sections deal with mental and brain-damaged patients, 
alcoholics, geriatric patients, and the mentally retarded, 
and treatment systems such as state and Veterans 
Administration programs and community mental health 
centers. The roles of the psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
worker, psychiatric nurse, and rehabilitation coordinator 
are discussed. (404 ref) 

8285. Messer, Stanley B. & Nathan, Peter E. (Eds). 
(Rutgers State U, Graduate School of Applied & 
Professional Psychology) Treatment of psychological 
disorders. Contemporary Issues of Mental Health (Mono- 
graph Series), 1976(Apr), Vol 1(3), 1-71. —Presents 8 
articles dealing with psychoanalytic approaches to the 
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individual, behavior modification in the community, and 
the following types of treatment: group psychotherapy, 
family therapy, client-centered therapy, behavior thera- 
ру, multimodal therapy, and pharmacological and 
somatic therapy. 

8286. Moser, Isabelle S. (U Oregon) The orthomole- 
cular treatment of schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3028. 

8287. Ramalingaswami, Prabha. (Jawaharlal Nehru U, 
Ctr of Social Medicine & Community Health, New 
Delhi, India) Clinical psychology in India: Need for a 
new perspective. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 53-58. —Examines the role of 
clinical psychology in India in terms of (a) its contrib- 
ution to the broad field of psychology in India, (b) its 
contribution to psychiatry, and (c) its impact on the 
medical care system. The lack of psychodiagnostic tests 
standardized on Indian populations and the quality of 
the research conducted in that country are discussed as 
major forces behind the secondary role which the clinical 
psychologist currently plays to the psychiatrist. In order 
to change this position, it is suggested that the clinical 
psychologist broaden his/her base of knowledge so that 
he/she will be able to work on teams in various aspects 
of health. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8288. Riegler, Elliot & Dinoff, Michael, (U Alabama) 
Simulated interviewing: A comparison of two tech- 
niques. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1231-1234. — Divided 48 male undergraduate volunteers 
into 4 equal groups and interviewed each under 1 of the 
following conditions: (a) standard interview, (b) printed 
and audio interview, (c) audio interview, and (d) printed 
interview. Dependent variables assessing noncontent 
speech were total performance time, response frequency, 
response latency, and mean speech time. The hypothesis 
that the interview most similar to a face-to-face interac- 
tion would produce the most speech was confirmed for 
time of performance and amount of speech; however, 
latency and mean speech time were not affected. 
—Journal abstract. 

8289. Scallet, Andrew; Cloninger, Robert & Othmer, 
Ekkehard. (Washington U Medical School, St Louis) The 
management of chronic hysteria: A review and double- 
blind trial of electrosleep and other relaxation methods. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Jun), Vol 37(6), 
347-353. —Evaluated the effectiveness and mode of 
action of electrosleep therapy in chronic hysteria in a 
double-blind trial with a I mo follow-up, using 20 
selected outpatient hysterics. Matched groups of Ss were 
treated with central electrical stimulation and relaxation, 
peripheral electrical stimulation and relaxation, or 
relaxation only. Autogenic training exercises were used 
initially to standardize the relaxation instructions for all 
Ss. Central electrical stimulation has no specific benefit 
for hysteria. Rhythmic peripheral stimulation did in- 
crease the effect of verbal suggestions to relax initially 
but had no long term advantage over relaxation alone. 
Regular brief periods of relaxation improved the mood 
and diminished the anxiety level of psychiatric outpa- 
tients with hysteria but had no persistent benefit for sleep 
disturbance or hypochondriasis. The best treatment of 
depression in chronic hysterics was found to be relaxa- 
tion without electrostimulation. It is concluded that 
specialized somatic and psychotherapeutic methods have 
no advantage over treatment with low doses of anxiolytic 
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drugs, reassurance, suggestion, and regular periods of 
relaxation. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8290. Shagass, Charles. (Temple U Medical School) 
The medical model in psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychi- 
айу, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 405-413. —Suggests the 
existence of 3 types of medical models in psychiatry: 
clinical, public health, and scientific. Emphasis is placed 
on the clinical model, and its 2 major functions are 
identified: (a) the organization and conservation of 
knowledge about disease and its treatment and (b) the 
о the sick role. It is also pointed out that the 
clinical medical model rests to a great extent on rules of 
conduct rather than solely on scientific knowledge of the 
disease process. The doctor's role in society is deter- 
mined not so much by the state of medical knowledge as 
by what he can do in the realm of his assigned 
responsibility. The usefulness of the medical model in 
assessing psychopathology and what happens when 
psychiatry does not follow the model are examined. It is 
concluded that what happens when psychiatry does not 
follow the model are examined. It is concluded that 
opponents of the clinical medical model seem to 
misunderstand its nature in that their criticisms are 
directed primarily at psychiatric behavior that departs 
from the model. Psychiatry’s allegiance to the model 
needs to be strengthened, not abandoned. (21 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

8291. Squire, Larry R.; Slater, Pamela C. & Chace, 
Paul M. (VA Hosp, La Jolla, CA) Anterograde amnesia 
following electroconvulsive therapy: No evidence for 
state-dependent ^ learning. Behavioral ^ Biology, 
1976(May), Vol 17(1), 31-41. —Administered tests of 
recognition memory to 33 18-64 yr old psychiatric 
ш (diagnosed as suffering from depression, 
schizo-affective disorders, schizophrenia, and conversion 
disorders) who were receiving electroconvulsive therapy 
(ECT). Learning sessions occurred 40 min-3.5 hrs after 
treatment; and retention was assessed 45-50 hrs later, 
before or at different times after the next ECT in the 
series. Marked anterograde amnesia was exhibited at all 
ECT-learning intervals, and test scores did not improve 
when the ECT-retention interval was equal to the ECT- 
learning interval. Accordingly, anterograde amnesia 
during the hours following ECT does not appear to be a 
state-dependent phenomenon. Results support the hy- 
pothesis that anterograde amnesia reflects a deficit in the 
memory storage process rather than a deficit in the 
ability to use information that has been adequately 
stored. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8292. Templer, Donald 1.; Ruff, Carol F. & Simpson, 
Kathleen. (Pleasant Grove Hosp, Anchorage, KY) 

Alleviation of high death anxiety with symptomatic 
treatment of depression. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 216. —Administered the 
Templer Death Anxiety Scale and the Zung Self-Rating 
Depression Scale to 31 hospitalized depressed patients 
within 3 days of admission and 3 days of discharge. Ss 
received drug, group, and occupational therapy, but no 
attempt was made to treat death anxiety. The finding of 
a decrease in death anxiety which accompanied the 
decrease in depression is consistent with the idea that 
high death anxiety is a symptom of depression and that 
death anxiety is not a fixed entity. 

8293. Twaites, Thomas N. (U Minnesota) The 
relationship of confidence to accuracy in clinical 
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Abstracts International, 


prediction. Dissertation 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3041. 

8294. Van Putten, Theodore & Fawzy, Fawzy 1. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Sex conversion surgery in a 
man with severe gender dysphoria: A tragic outcome. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 33(6), 
751-753. —Notes that, although hundreds of "sex 
transformation" operations have been performed, little is 
known about the long-term postoperative adjustment. 
Available outcome data suggest that sex reassignment 
surgery in male patients is followed by a better social as 
well as inner adjustment in the vast majority, at least for 
the Ist several years after surgery. Surprisingly, only a 
handful of cases with poor outcomes have been reported. 
The present report concerns a 53-yr-old biological male 
with a life-long gender dysphoria who, although subjec- 
tively pleased with the surgery, developed a paranoid 
psychosis 5 yrs after sex conversion surgery. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8295. Walsh, Roger N. & Greenough, William T. 
(Eds). (Stanford U Medical Ctr) Environments as 
therapy for brain dysfunction. New York, NY: Pleu- 
num, 1976. viii, 376 p. $29.50. —Explores the interaction 
of the sensory environment with those disorders of the 
brain that have an identifiable neuropathology, among 
which are malnutrition, trauma, endocrinopathies, and 
sensory deprivation. The relevance, generalizability, and 
limitations of animal models are assessed, and overall 
problems of therapy are discussed. 
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8296. Anchor, Kenneth N. & Sandler, Howard M. 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers) Psychotherapy 
sabotage revisited: The better half of individual psy- 
chotherapy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 32(1), 146-148. —Examined the amount of actual 
client self-disclosure emitted and the pattern of its 
occurrence within and across individual therapy ses- 
sions; Ss were 26 clients in an interuniversity counseling 
center. Results of a 1974 author-conducted study showed 
that many clients avoided self-disclosure until the 
session’s closing minutes early in EE Data from the 
present study reveal that in the middle stages of short- 
term therapy, Ss continued to engage in the highest 
proportion of self-disclosure during the latter half of the 
therapy hour. The position that there are ways in which 
psychotherapy sabotage can be reduced is discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

8297. Anderson, Judith R. (Boston U School of 
Education) The effects of structured physical interac- 
tions in psychotherapy on anxiety and specific behavior- 
al variables in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3416-3417. 

8298. Appelbaum, Stephen А. Questioning the 
question: The effectiveness of psychotherapy. Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 91-2), 213-225. 
— Discusses the inadequacy of criteria of effectiveness of 
psychotherapy, including popularity, individual case 
examples, and systematic research findings. Contradicto- 
ry findings of investigations on effectiveness are traced to 
methodological difficulties and to the extensive use of 
experimental designs modeled on testing for effectiveness 
of medicines. Two problems are discussed: (a) the time 
when effectiveness should be measured, and (b) what 
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characteristics of psychotherapy make it different from 
other types of treatment. Differences between psychoth- 
erapies in the use of relevant variables are shown as 
hindering systematic research on effectiveness. Sugges- 
tions are made for evaluating psychotherapy in individu- 
al cases. —S. Slak. 

8299. Aspy, David N. (Texas Woman's U) Knowledge 
of the physical dimensions of human life. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 292-296. 
—Examines some of the influences of physical health on 
counseling interaction. Although research studies relat- 
ing physiology and assessments of physical functioning 
to the helping process appear to be limited in number 
and scattered among related disciplines, it is hoped that 
counselor educators and supervisors, by opening their 
own awareness to the work being done in the related 
` helping fields, can begin to encourage counselors’ 
productive inquiry into the new technologies for assess- 
ing the physiological dimensions of helping. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8300. Bassin, Alexander; Bratter, Thomas E. & 
Rachin, Richard L. (Eds). (Florida State U) The reality 
therapy reader: A survey of the work of William Glasser, 
M.D. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. xii, 691 р. 
$15. —Presents a collection of papers on William Glasser 
and his development of reality therapy which is now 
widely used in psychiatric clinics, mental hospitals, 
halfway houses, and correctional institutions. Six sect- 
ions deal with Glasser himself, theory, practice, educa- 
tion, corrections, and role playing. 

8301. Baumgardner, Patricia & Perls, Fritz. Legacy 
from Fritz. Palo Alto, CA: Science & Behavior, 1975. 218 
p. $7.95. —Incorporates the work of Fritz Perls, the 
master Gestalt therapist, and Patricia Baumgardner, one 
of the last therapists to train with Perls. Baumgardner 
discusses the work of the therapist in light of discovery; 
taking responsibility; the sequence of avoidance, anxiety, 
awareness; avenues for moving on; emptiness; and other 
topics. Perls’s own didactic presentation of Gestalt 
therapy is included іп7гапѕсгіріѕ of brief lectures given 
shortly before his death. 

8302. Bär, Eugen. Semiotic approaches to 
psychotherapy. Bloomington, IN: Indiana U, 1975. 
xxvii, 177 p. —Presents a collection of 6 essays focusing 
on psychotherapy as a transactional model of human 
behavior and communicative modalities detectable in the 
human use of signs. Topics include latent speech 
acts—an analysis of J. Lacan’s concept of the uncon- 
scious, the semiotics of individuation, and context 
analysis in psychotherapy. 

8303. Beck, Aaron T. Cognitive therapy and the 
emotional disorders. New York, NY: International 
Universities Press, 1976. 356 p. —Traces the develop- 
ment of the cognitive approach to psychopathology and 
psy hotherapy from common-sense observations and folk 
wisdom, to a more sophisticated understanding of the 
emotional disorders, and finally to the application of 
rational techniques to correct the misconceptions and 
conceptual distortions that form the matrix of the 
neuroses. The importance of engaging the patient in 
exploration of his inner world and of obtaining a sharp 
delineation of specific thoughts and underlying assump- 
tions is emphasized. (9%, p ref) Ae 

8304. Brehm, Sharon S. (U Kansas) The application 
of social psychology to clinical practice. New York, 
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NY: Hemisphere Publishing Corporation, 1976. xiv, 271 
p. $17.50. —Offers social engineering approach to 
Clinical problems as an alternative to the psychoanalytic 
and behavior modification models of therapy. 'Six 
theoretical paradigms in social psychology are discussed 
in detail, and the empirical research relevant to each 
theory is examined intensively. Suggestions for clinical 
practice as derived from the examination of theory and 
research are made, 

8305. Caruso, Igor A. (U Salzburg, Psychologisches 
Inst, Austria) [Pure theory and exact technique?] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
erapie, 1975, Vol 23(3), 196-205. —E. Wiesenhutter 
stated that there is an attitude in psychoanalysis that can 
be described as pure theory and a practice that can be 
described as exact technique. Flexibility in theory and 
technique does not imply revisionism in psychoanalysis; 
only when it is evident that both a strong theory and its 
applied practice are needed will the maximum freedom 
for both be achieved. —S. D. Babcock. 

8306. Danuloff, Lyle D. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Locus of control as a technique in psychotherapy: An 
exploratory study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3011. 

8307. de Macedo, Gilberto. (U Federal de Alagoas, 
Maceió, Brazil) [Cultural influences in psychiatric 
treatment] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1975(Jan-Mar) Vol 24(1), 45-58. —Argues that the 
psychotherapist must sense and respond to the culture or 
subculture of the patient, and must perceive how cultural 
pressures shape neurotic and psychotic symptoms. It is 
recommended that the social sciences be integrated into 
the theory and practice of psychiatry. (English summary) 
(47 ref) —D. J. Clair. 

8308. Dinkmeyer, Don & Carlson, Jon (Eds). (Com- 
munication Motivation Training Inst, Coral Springs, FL) 
Consultation: A book of readings. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1975. xvii, 295 p. —Reprints 32 papers 
dealing with aspects of E and consultation: its 
rationale and theory, its relations ip to the system, and 
its processes and procedures. Also discussed are consul- 
tation with individuals and staff groups and counseling 
of parents and families. 

8309. Ellis, Albert. (Inst for Advanced Study in 
Rational Psychotherapy, New York, NY) Answering a 
critique of rational-emotive therapy. Canadian Counsel- 
lor, 1976(Jan), Vol 10(2), 56-59. —Replies to G. B. 
Morris's critique of rational-emotive therapy (RET). A 
number of those criticisms are viewed as resulting from 
an incomplete or incorrect understanding of RET. For a 
few arguments it is agreed that empirical evidence 
supporting RET is lacking, but it is felt that when such 
evidence is available it will support the RET position. 
Some criticisms of RET therapeutic methods are felt to 
be invalid because they apply with equal or greater force 
to other types of therapy. (French summary) —/. Davis. 

8310. Ellis, Albert. Does rational-emotive therapy 
seem deep enough? Rational Living, 1975(Fal), Vol 
10(2), 11-14. —Discusses the assumptions regarding 
therapeutic change which are the basis for traditional, 
psychoanalytic-oriented therapy. The search for under- 
standing of incidents in the patient’s personal history as 
the method for relief of contemporary problems and 
prevention of their reoccurrence is criticized. It is 
concluded that Rational Emotive Therapy, by focusing 
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on irrational ideas, can help individuals make profound 
and enduring changes in emotions and behavior. —G. J. 
Frankel. 

8311. Fox, Carol & Wortman, Camille B. (Art Inst of 
Chicago, IL) A therapeutic use of film with university 
students. American Journal of Art Therapy, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 15(1), 19-21. —Describes a 10-wk course in which 
each of 12 students made a short film, with soundtrack, 
expressing his thoughts and ideas about a subject of 
interest to him. Some of the students had serious 
personal problems; 2 case histories show how the film- 
making functioned therapeutically. The value of such a 
course lies in (a) the flexibility of film for artistic 
expression, (b) the satisfaction and sense of competence 
derived from mastery of the film-making task, and (c) the 
help given students in facing, comprehending, and 
coping with their problems. —7. Davis. 

8312. Franco Costa, Jorje A. [Psychotherapy in 
Paraguay.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1975, Vol 9(1-2), 57-58. —Notes the current status of 
psychology in Paraguay. —S. Slak. 

8313. Ghadirian, А. M. (Centre Hosp Pierre-Janet, 
Hull, England) Artistic expression of psychopathology 
through the media of art therapy. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1974, Vol 17(3-4), 162-170. —Reviews various notions 
concerning creativity and p chological factors, and 
explores the unconscious significance of artistic symbolic 
expression. The artwork of a group of psychotic and 
neurotic patients engaged in a series of art thera y 
sessions is evaluated and the symbolic meaning of the 
images and colors appearing in their graphic production 
is explored. In psychotic pome (mainly schizophrenics) 
disorganization of thought and disintegration of person- 
ality are well reflected in their paintings, while in 
neurotics the shape and color composition corresponds 
better with reality integration. —Journal abstract. 

8314. Goebel, J. B. (Indiana U) Methodological 
issues in psychotherapy research. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 72. 

8315. Grieger, Russell M. (U Virginia, Curry Memori- 
al School of Education) Public forum: A rational- 
emotive perspective on adolescent emotional problems. 
Rational Living, 1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 32-37. —Examines 
dilemmas of the adolescent period (competency/self- 
esteem, approval/self-esteem, autonomy/anger) and how 
they can be more appropriately handled with the 
Rational Emotive Therapy approach. —G. J. Frankel. 

8316. Halpern, Werner I. & Kissel, Stanley. (Roches- 
ter Mental Health Ctr, Childrens & Youth Div, NY) 
Human resources for troubled children. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1976. vii, 263 p. $17.95. — Discusses 
a wide range of resources and treatments for child 
therapy. Among the methods considered are environ- 
mental change, parent education and counseling, family 
and group therapy, behavior modification, and pharma- 
cotherapy. 

8317. Hannes, Martin & Siegel, Harold D. (Herbert H. 
Lehman Coll, City U New York) The short term effect 
of socializing on performance of schizophrenics in 
recreational therapy. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 51-53. —Investigated how various 
prior social experiences influence performance in recrea- 
tional therapy. 40 schizophrenic patients were randomly 
assigned to | of 4 conditions: normal activity, current 
events discussion, cooperative arts and crafts project 
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(Cooperation), and dyad discussion. All Ss were meas- 
ured for ions during 15 min pre- and posttest 
periods and exposed to their assigned condition for the 
intervening 15 min. An analysis of covariance on the pre- 
and posttest scores was significant at the .05 level, which 
was explained by further analysis to be solely due to 
productivity improvement in the Cooperation group. 
Results support E. M. Pattison's (1969) suggestion that 
social interaction may enhance patient functioning. 
—Journal summary. 

8318. Hibbard, Robert W. (Huntington Inst for 
Rational Living, WV) A rational approach to treating 
jealousy. Rational Living, 1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 25-27. 
—Explores jealousy and offers an alternative to the self- 
defeating feelings it engenders. Two types of jealousy, 
rational and irrational, are described. Irrational jealousy 
can be dealt with through Rational Emotive Therapy 
and converted into rational jealousy. Self-help tech- 
niques are presented. — С. J. Frankel. 

8319. Horowitz, Mardi J. (U California Medical 
School, San Francisco) Stress response syndromes. 
New York, NY: Jason Aronson, 1976. xvii, 366 p. $15.00. 
—Uses a psychodynamic approach to discuss the 
therapy of stress response syndromes, describing the 
Stress state, some typologies of patients’ styles for the 
organization and processing of thought and emotion in 
the handling of stress, and the relationship between a 
patient’s style and various psychotherapeutic techniques, 
including the desensitization and implosion techniques 
of behavior therapy. The author’s principles of phasic 
response and the individual variations based on predis- 
Position are considered applicable to any psychothera- 
peutic approach to stress. 

8320. Kremer, Ellen B.; Zimpfer, David G. & Wiggers, 
T. Thorne. (Hillside Children’s Ctr, Rochester, NY) 
Homosexuality, counseling, and the adolescent male. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1975(Oct), Vol 54(2), 
94-99. —Briefly discusses the wide range of attitudes 
toward homosexuality, various philosophies and theo- 
ties, different treatment modes, and the various ways 
that counselors can relate to clients who have homosexu- 
al concerns. It is felt that counselors must resolve their 
own attitudes before entering the counseling process. (23 
ref) 

8321. Kumar, Usha. (Indian Inst of Technology, 
Kanpur) Aggression: A clinician's viewpoint. Indian 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 9-16. 
—Argues that the clinician's view of aggression, in both 
its latent and manifest forms, plays a significant role in 
the treatment of this disorder and in the assumptions the 
clinician makes about human nature. Three issues 
regarding the treatment of aggressive behavior are 
discussed: (a) whether aggressive feelings should be 
expressed in therapy; (b) how the "energy hypothesis" 
explains only a limited aspect of aggressive behavior; 
and (c) the view that all aggression is antisocial. A case 
example of a 22-yr-old student is presented to illustrate 
how aggression is construed in the client’s framework 
and its relationship with significant treatment outcomes. 
(25 ref) — M. Ellison-Pounsel. " 

8322. Lerner, Beatriz D. (Private practice, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) [Combined individual and group 
psychotherapy.] (Span) Acta Psiquiatria y Psicologia de 
América Latina, 1975(Jun), Vol 21(2), 118-128. —Pres- 
ents a case history of combined psychotherapy carried 
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out by the same therapist. Theoretical and technical 
aspects of the therapy, as well as selection criteria and 
evaluation of results, are discussed. 

8323. Lindsey, Carole J.; Martin, Paul J. & Moore, 
Joseph E. (Larue D. Carter Memorial Hosp, Indianapo- 
lis, IN) Therapists' expectancies and treatment out- 
come: Some overlooked factors. Psychological Reports, 
1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1235-1238. —A study by P. J. 
Martin and A. L. Sterne (see PA, Vol 54:8030) found 
factored measures of therapists, expectancies significant- 
ly correlated with 8 of 15 objective measures of treatment 
outcome for hospitalized patients. A subsequent study by 

> P. J. Martin et al (1976) of the same relationships using 
unfactored expectancy measures with a diagnostically 
homogeneous sample of patients showed therapists’ 
expectancies significantly correlated with 14 of 15 
measures. The present study reexamined the initial 
expectancy-outcome data from 14 therapists using 
unfactored expectancy measures. Overall results show 
that characteristics of samples of Ss and the adequacy of 
expectancy measures both significantly influenced the 
results of tests of the expectancy-outcome relationship. 
—Journal abstract. 

8324. Malgrat, Carolos M. (U Panama, Panama City) 
[Psychotherapy in Panama.] (Span) Revista Interameri- 
cana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 55-56. —Notes the 
current status of psychotherapy in Panama. —S. Slak. 

8325. Manháes, Maria P. & de Santa Rosa, Dirceu. 
[Criteria for termination of psychotherapy.] (Port) 
Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 
24(1), 69—78. —Reviews literature, mainly psychoanalyt- 
ic, dealing wth possible criteria for termination of 
psychotherapy, and appends a bibliography. (71 ref) 
— D. J. Clair. 

8326. Martin, Paul J. & Sterne, Arthur L. (Larue D. 
Carter Memorial Hosp, Indianapolis, IN) Subjective 
objectivity: Therapists' affection and successful psy- 
chotherapy. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, 
Pt 2), 1163-1169. —A recent review of research on the 
outcome of psychotherapy led to the conclusion that 
patients who are better liked by therapists show greater 
improvement in treatment. Although a closer analysis of 
the relevant studies suggested that the findings were 
contradictory and inconclusive, a pattern was discerni- 
ble: It appeared that liked patients tended to improve 
more than less-liked patients only when therapists’ 
ratings of improvement were used but not when 
objective measures of outcome were employed. This 
study tested that pattern. 14 therapists' affection for 85 
inpatients was tested for association with improvements 
as rated by therapists (Psychotherapy Evaluation Ques- 
tionnaire) and as reflected in objective test and interview 
measures (MMPI and Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale). 
Results showed a significant link -between therapists" 
affection and ratings of patients’ improvement, but no 
significant relationship between therapists' affection and 
independent outcome data. Thus the pattern was 
confirmed. The analysis also yielded no significant 
relationship between therapists’ outcome ratings and 
improvement measured by test data. It is suggested that 
therapists guard against extraneous influence in judg- 
ment of outcome and that objective outcome measures 
be used in conjunction with therapists’ ratings. —Journal 
abstract. 
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8327. Maurer-Groeli, Y. A. (Psychiatrische Klinik 
Sanatorium Kilchberg, Zurich, Switzerland) [Body-cen- 
tered group psychotherapy in acute schizophrenics.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1976, Vol 221(3), 259-271. —Used the rating system for 
ego functions of L. Bellak et al (1973) to determine the 
therapeutic effect of body-centered group psychotherapy 
in 37 20-49 yr old acute schizophrenic inpatients, Results 
show that patients with somatic disturbances (functional 
disorders, body illusions and hallucinations, or deperson- 
alization) made significantly better progress in ego 
functions (p < .05) than the control sample. (German 
summary) (36 ref) —English abstract. 

8328. Mendez, Anita M. (U Tennessee) Communali- 
ties among diverse theories and practices of psychoth- 
erapy: Independent functioning as a treatment goal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3026. 

8329. Moffett, Louis A. & Zingheim, Patricia К. (U 
California Medical School, San Francisco) Self-directed 
sexological exam. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 74. 

8330. Morris, G. Barry, (Brandon U Faulty of 
Education, Manitoba, Canada) The rational-emotive 
approach: A critique. Canadian Counsellor, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 10(2), 52-55. —Discusses limitations of the rational- 
emotive approach postulated by A. Ellis, These extend to 
both the theoretical and practical aspects of this 
psychotherapeutic model. Criticism is directed at Ellis’s 
concept of irrationality, analysis of human behavior, and 
therapeutic techniques. It is argued that the philosophi- 
cal assumptions underlying rational-emotive theory are 
restrictive in nature, and that irrational thinking may be 
a necessary step leading to increased personal integra- 
tion. (French Summary) (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8331. Newmark, Charles S. (U North Carolina 
Medical School) The effects of psychotherapeutic 
intervention on state and trait anxiety. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol 2(1) 37-38. 
—Assessed the effects of rational-emotive psychotherapy 
on A-State and A-Trait measures on 16 18-35 yr old 
psychiatric outpatients. The number of sessions varied 
from 20 to 46. Immediately prior to and after each 
weekly session Ss took both forms of the State- Trait 
Anxiety Inventory (STAI). Again, 4-6 wks after termina- 
tion of therapy, Ss completed the STAI. A-State scores 
decreased significantly once psychotherapy was initiated 
and remained relatively stable after discharge. In 
contrast, A-Trait scores remained relatively stable until 
immediately prior to discharge, when a significant 
decrease resulted. It appears that A-Trait scores are 
amenable to change after certain intervening conditions. 
—Journal summary. 

8332. Ornstein, Paul H. (U Cincinnati Medical Coll) 
Vitality and relevance of psychoanalytic psychotherapy. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 16(6), 
503-516. — Discusses some aspects of the relationship 
between psychoanalysis and psychoanalytic psychother- 
apy using the treatment of narcissistic personality 
disorders as a specific example. The discussion includes 
(a) some general considerations about psychoanalysis 
and psychoanalytic psychotherapy; (b) highlights of 
some recent advances in the treatment of narcissistic 
personality disorders; (c) 2 clinical vignettes for an 
examination of the impact of these advances on 
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diagnostic and treatment issues; and finally (d) а few 
general principles of treatment with a focus upon the 
therapeutic specificity of interpretive interventions. 
—Journal abstract. 

8333. Patterson, Peter H. (US Military Academy 
Army Hosp, West Point, NY) The military man. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1975(Oct), Vol 75(12), 
2132-2135. —Gives a brief history of the treatment of 
stress in military men. Proximity of treatment to the 
place of stress, and expectancy that the person is going to 
recover comprise the current military treatment of stress. 
— P. К. Sweet. 

8334. Perotto, P. Carlos. (U Católica Boliviana, La 
Paz) [Psychotherapy in Bolivia: Necessity or waste?] 
(Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 
9(1-2), 105-109. —Describes the contemporary state of 
psychotherapy in Bolivia and speculates on its signifi- 
cance for a developing country. —S. Slak. 

8335. Pittaluga, Carlos. (U Católica Andrés Bello, 
Caracas, Venezuela [Comments on the practice of 
psychology in Venezuela.] (Span) Revista Interamericana 
de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 165-166. —Notes the 
state of psychology and psychotherapy in Venezuela. 
—S. Slak. 

8336. Pivnicki, D. (Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, 
Canada) Mythos and psychiatry. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1974, Vol 17(3-4), 177-183. —Contends that the simplifi- 
cations and reifications of myth—the creation of 
pseudomyths or partial-myths—have questionable value 
in every-day psychiatric work. Whether the original 
myths are of any use has yet to be demonstrated. 
—Journal abstract. 

8337. Robbins, Arthur & Sibley, Linda B. (Pratt Inst) 
Creative art therapy. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 
1976. xiii, 261 p. $15.00. —Brings together theory, 
techniques, and practical applications. Creative develop- 
ment and the use of imagery are explored in depth. Case 
studies are presented showing the application of art 
therapy to promote ego pius pd enhance percep- 
tion, and aid cognitive growth in mentally retarded 
children, disturbed preschoolers, a schizophrenic child, 
and ghetto adolescents. Information on art materials and 
technical aids is included. (80 ref) 

8338. Saccuzzo, Dennis P. (San Diego State U) 
Factor-analytic structure of patient internal states. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
129-135. —Attempted to assess the generalizability of 
the results of K. I. Howard et al (see PA, Vol 44:14727) 
by applying the Therapy Session Report methodology (a 
simple technique to study patient internal states) to 57 
college students and their inexperienced therapists 
(clinical psychology graduate students). When patients 
were asked to indicate the extent to which they 
experienced each of 33 feelings, they viewed their 
feelings in generally positive or negative terms. Inconsis- 
tent with previous results, which show that therapists 
produce a highly differentiated. factor structure when 
asked to describe their patients’ feelings, the present 
study also found that therapists saw their patients in 
enerally positive or negative terms. This result is 
attributed to the experience level of the therapists. ( 19 
ref) —Journal summary. 

8339. Scheiderer, Edwin G. & Bernstein, Douglas A. 
(Coll of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Rutgers 
Mental Health Ctr, Piscataway) A case of chronic back 
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pain and the "'unilateral" treatment of marital prob- 
lems. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 47-50. —Notes that 
when a client's problems are deeply rooted in his or her 
marriage, a therapist should usually work with both 
husband and wife. When either spouse refuses coopera- 
tion, however, unilateral marriage counseling, in which 
the client identifies problem areas in the marriage and 
becomes a behavioral engineer (with the therapist as a 
consultant), can be employed. This procedure is illustra- 
ted in the case of a 52-yr-old woman who reported 
numerous marital problems accompanied by chronic 
back pain. —Journal abstract. 

8340. Schutz, Will & Turner, Evelyn. Evy: An odyssey 
into bodymind. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. 
viii, 135 p. $6.95. —Describes how a combination of 
rolfing, a method of body reorganization through deep 
massage, and "guided fantasy" procedure were used in the 
treatment of an attractive, successful, intelligent, but 
unhappy middle-aged woman. The theory behind each 
procedure is also outlined, and the applicability of these 
2 therapeutic procedures to other types of patients and 
problems is discussed. 

8341. Shatin, Leo & Kymissis, Pavlos. (Mt Sinai Hosp 
Services, City Hosp Ctr, Elmhurst, NY) A study of 
transactional group image therapy. American Journal of 
Art Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(1), 13-18. —Reports on a 
1-уг treatment of 2 men and 5 women, ages 22—50, in the 
mental hygiene clinic of a general hospital, with 
Transactional Group Image Therapy (TGIT). The 
treatment involes weekly sessions in which each patient 
draws a picture and one is selected for discussion by the 
group. Each S also took an intelligence test, a personality 
inventory, and a projective test at the beginning of the 
therapy and twice later in the course of treatment. The 
sessions, phases of group development, individual 
changes shown in the drawings, and test results are 
described and analyzed. —7. Davis. 

8342. Smith, Jonathan C. (Roosevelt U) Psychothera- 
peutic effects of transcendental meditation with con- 
trols for expectation of relief and daily sitting. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 
630-637. —Conducted 2 experiments to isolate the trait- 
anxiety-reducing effects of transcendental meditation 
(TM) from expectation of relief and the concomitant 
ritual of sitting twice daily. Exp I was a double-blind 
study in which 49 anxious college student volunteers 
were assigned to TM and 51 to a control treatment, 
“periodic somatic inactivity” (PSI). PSI was carefully 
designed to match the form, complexity, and expecta- 
tion-fostering aspects of TM but incorporated a daily 
exercise that involved sitting twice daily rather than 
sitting and meditating. In Exp П 2 pun treatments 
were compared, both called “cortically mediated stabili- 
zation" (CMS). 27 volunteers were taught CMS», a 
treatment that incorporated а TM-like meditation 
exercise, and 27, CMSs, an exercise designed to be the 
near antithesis of meditation. Assessment measures 
included the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory A-Trait scale, 
the Epstein-Fenz Manifest Anxiety Scale, the 16 PF, and 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. Results 
show 6 mo of TM and PSI to be equally effective and 11 
wks of CMS; and CMS: to be equally effective. 
Differences between groups did not approach signifi- 
cance. Results support the conclusion that the crucial 
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therapeutic component of TM is not the TM exercise. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

` 8343. Stachowiak, Thaddeus I. (Michigan State U) 
Effects of pretherapy modeling model status and 
therapist status on client self-disclosure: An analogue 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3038. 

8344. Straatmeyer, Alvin J. (U South Dakota) The 
effectiveness of rational-emotive therapy in the reduc- 
tion of speech anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3038-3039. 

8345. Tagliareni, Salvatore J. (United States Interna- 
tional U) Relationships of experience in axiotherapy 
and psychological development of self-esteem in ado- 
lescent females. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1031. 

8346. Tennov, Dorothy. (U Bridgeport) Psychothera- 
py: The hazardous cure. Garden City, NY: Anchor, 
1976. xviii, 339 p. $3.50. —Examines some of the benefits 
and limitations of psychotherapy for the female patient. 
Some of the commonly used, professionally acceptable 
psychotherapy techniques and practices are discussed, 
including group, radical, antipsychiatry, self-help, and 
behavior therapy. (20 p ref) 

8347. Vachon, Mary L. & Lyall, W. Alan. (Clarke Inst 
of Psychiatry, Community Resources Service, Toronto, 
Canada) Applying psychiatric techniques to patients 
with cancer. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Aug), Vol 27(8), 582-584. —A patient with cancer 
frequently experiences significant stress in adjusting to 
his disease. The authors suggest that cancer patients 
receiving physical care in a general hospital may benefit 
from psychiatric techniques used regularly by mental 
health professionals. Weekly group meetings are de- 
Scribed in which newly diagnosed cancer patients talk 
with the hospital staff, consultants from a psychiatric 
institute, and more experienced cancer patients about 
problems in adjustment, misconceptions about cancer, 
reactions of family and friends, and problems in relating 
to their physician. Approximately 2,000 patients have 
attended the meetings. In most cases their anxiety has 
decreased. —Journal abstract. 

8348. Van Kolck, Odette Lourencáo. (U São Paulo, 
Brazil) [The practice of psychotherapy in Brazil.] (Port) 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 
111-123. —Gives a historical account of the institutional 
and professional development of psychotherapy in Brazil 
and enumerates types of psychotherapy practiced. (37 
ref) —S. Slak. 

8349. Velez-Diaz Angel &  Martinez-Montort, 
Antonio. Psychotherapy in Puerto Rico: The state of an 
art and a profession. Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 131-137. —Describes 
psychotherapy as practiced in Puerto Rico by psychia- 
trists, social workers, and psychologists; the conceptual 
models used, the institutional settings, reactions to 
psychotherapy, and cultural context in which it is 
practiced. —S. Slak. 

8350. Ward, Louise M. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Body language: Aspects of the gestural 
communication system as revealed in a therapeutic 
impasse. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3043. 

8351. Watkins, Mary M. (C. G. Jung Inst, Zurich, 
Switzerland) Waking dreams. New York, NY: Gordon 
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& Breach, 1976. xii, 174 p. $17.50. — Presents a history of 
European and American research on fantasy and the use 
of fantasy in psychotherapy. Contents include chapters 
on the half-dream state, waking dreams in European 
Psychotherapy, imagery and imagination in American 
psychology, and movements in imaginal space. 

8352. Webb, Lynn E. & Lamb, Douglas Н. (St Mary's 
Hosp, Decatur, IL) The use of the expectancy-reality 
discrepancy to predict patient improvement. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 314-317. 
—Hypothesized that (a) the less the discrepancy between 
expected and actual length of hospital stay, the greater 
would be the AP of patient improvement as reported 
by the patient, the therapist, and the ward staff; and (b) 
those patients who overestimated their length of stay 
would improve more than patients who underestimated 
their length of stay. 54 16-65 yr old patients were 
studied. Specifically, the relationship between m 
outcome and what E. E. Levitt (see PA, Vol 41:2977) 
calls "expectation-reality discrepancy” (ERD) was 
examined, Results suggest that (a) improvement was 
unrelated to whether the patient underestimated or 
overestimated his length of hospitalization; and (b) a 
significant negative correlation between overall mean 
improvement scores and Ss’ ERD scores could mean that 
expectation discrepancies with regard to duration of 
hospitalization may be an important component of 
therapeutic outcome. A possible value in manipulating 
patients’ expectations is suggested. —P. O’Brien. 

8353. Wessler, Ruth. (George Williams Coll) Self- 
interest and assertion. Rational Living, 1975(Fal), Vol 
10(2), 2-6. —Examines issues of self-interest and 
assertion as positive aspects of behavior. Assertion is 
differentiated from aggression, in that the former implies 
expressing oneself openly and the latter implies acting 
against another. Therapeutic applications are presented. 
Guilt comes from a negative evaluation of one’s 
behavior. It is suggested that a patient, instead of 
experiencing guilt, might learn to set a higher value on 
some ways of behavior than on others and utilize this as 
motivation for change. The patient should not focus on 
how bad he is for behaving in such a way, but on how he 
can change such behavior; and that he should do this 
assertively because he values himself. —G. J. Frankel. 

8354. Williams, Elizabeth F. Notes of a feminist 
therapist. New York, NY: Praeger, 1976. xvi, 194 p. 
$7.95. —Discusses many concepts and issues of feminism 
today, and illustrates them with detailed personal 
experiences and case histories observed from a thera- 
pist's point of view. 

8355. Wilson, Woodrow. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Effective therapeutic variables with the Black 
client. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3044—3045. 

8356. Wurmser, Jeanne H. (Columbia U) The 
relationships among patient variables, therapist vari- 
ables and outcome in brief psychotherapy with children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3045. 

8357. Young, Howard S. (Huntington Inst for Ration- 
al Living, WV) Rational thinkers and robots. Rational 
Living, 1975(Fal) Vol 10(2) 29-31. —Refutes the 
frequent misconception that Rational Emotive Therapy's 
rational thinking robs one of emotional expression. 
Faced with emotional distress, the client should be able 
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to challenge, recognize, and correct irrational and 
erroneous ideas in his thinking and thus experience the 
emotional upset more realistically. The rational evalua- 
tion of disappointment does not eliminate emotions, but 
the negative feelings generated will not be disruptive, 
overwhelming, or preoccupying. —G. J. Frankel. 


Group & Family Therapy 


8358. Alexander, James F.; Barton, Cole; Schiaro, R. 
Steven & Parsons, Bruce V. (U Utah) Systems-behavior- 
al intervention with families of delinquents: Therapist 
characteristics, family behavior, and outcome. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 

4), 656-664. —Used a clinical setting to evaluate 
therapist characteristics, therapist process, and family 
process in a short-term systems-behavioral model of 
family intervention. 21 families were designated by 1 of4 
degrees of therapy outcome. These designations were 
supported by nonreactive recidivism data and independ- 
ently derived process data in which improved families 
showed greater supportive communications. A priori 
assessment of the 21 therapists' structuring and relation- 
ship skills were strong descriptors of outcome variance. 
Data suggest that therapist relationship skills, heretofore 
overlooked in the behavior modification literature, ma 
be crucial determinants of therapy success. (25 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

8359. Balgooyen, Theodore J. (California State U, San 
Jose) A comparison of the effect of Synanon game 
verbal attack therapy and standard group therapy 
practice on hospitalized chronic alcoholics. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 54-58. 
—Hypothesized that, after a 6-wk treatment period, 35 
male alcoholic inpatients undergoing peer confrontation 
in verbal attack therapy would show greater improve- 
ment in their interpersonal relationships than 35 similar 
patients experiencing conventional group therapy. Both 

roups were administered the Fundamental Interperson- 
al Relations Orientation Behavior Scale and the Multiple 
Affect Adjective Check List pre- and posttreatment. All 
Ss participated in cooperative work and therapeutic 
activities, except that the experimental group engaged in 
daily self-directed attack therapy. The basic model for 
the treatment was the "game" or verbal attack session 
developed by Synanon. The primary findings seem to 
indicate that the verbal attack therapy treatment pro- 
gram had, on the average, a greater effect on interperson- 
al perceptions and behavior than did the standard 
therapy program. —Journal summary. 

8360. Caldwell, H. Stephen; Leveque, Kenneth L. & 
Lane, D. M. (Oklahoma State U) Group psychotherapy 
in the management of hemophilia. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1) 339-342. —Three 
hemophiliacs and their wives and 2 couples who were 
parents of hemophiliacs participated in an 8-mo group 
psychotherapy program. Based on clinical observations 
by the 2 therapists and quantifiable psychological test 
data (Tennessee Self-Concept Scale), intensive group 
psychotherapy positively affected members' feelings and 
self-concepts. Group members showed increased person- 
al awareness, self-satisfaction, and positive feelings as 
family members, with an accompanying decrease in 
eneralized maladjustment. Use of intensive group 
psychotherapy in the total management of hemophlia is 
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encouraging of its use in the management of other life- 
threatening disorders or diseases. —Journal abstract. 

8361. Colman, Arthur D. & Bexton, W. Harold (Eds). 
(U California Medical Ctr, San Francisco) Group 
relations reader. Sausalito, CA: GREX, 1975. xii, 370 p. 
$10.50(cloth), $7.50(paper). —Presents a collection of 21 
papers covering group relations theory, methods, and 
applications (clinical, education and professional train- 
ing, organizational consultation, and architectural design 
and planning). (8 p ref) 

8362. D'Afflitti, Judith G. & Swanson, Donna. (West 
Haven VA Hosp, CT) Group sessions for the wives of 
home-hemodialysis patients. American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, 1975(Apr), Vol 75(4), 633-635. —Describes the 
interaction process occurring in 12 weekly group sessions 
with 17 spouses of male hemodialysis patients. Age range 
of group members was 35 to 55. The report focuses on 
the psychological stress which families experience in 
administering home dialysis treatment. The group 
sessions intervention provides important emotional 
support for such families by reducing anxiety, depres- 
sion, and isolation. —R. G. Gibson. 

8363. Flowers, John V.; Booraem, Curtis D.; Brown, 
Timothy R. & Harris, Darrel E. (U California, Irvine) An 
investigation of a technique for facilitating patient to 
patient therapeutic interactions in group therapy. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 
39-42. —Employing tokens in group therapy with 6 
severely disturbed outpatients, the current investigation 
demonstrates that tokens (a) accurately reflect the 
proportions of positive and negative feedback adminis- 
tered, (b) increase the proportion of patient-to-patient 
(P-P) interactions, and (c) may increase the therapists’ 
use of negative feedback over therapy sessions. The Ist 
finding indicates that tokens provide a research tool by 
which any 2 types of verbal behavior in group therapy 
can be accurately recorded. The 2nd finding indicates 
that tokens serve as an intervention which facilitates 
patients talking to each other. Finally, using the tokens 
as a recording device, the investigation suggests that a 
specific therapist behavior change, using more negative 
feedback, increases P-P interactions. —Journal summary. 

8364. González, Mario. (Inst Colombiano del Sistema 
Nervioso, Bogotá, Colombia) [Psychodynamics of ideo- 
logical democracy.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátria y Psicológia 
de América Latina, 1975(Jun), Vol 21(2), 137-142. 
—Posits that, in order to understand "ideological 
democracy" and its consequences for therapy in a 
therapeutic community, it is important to study the 
ideology of group members from the psychodynamic 
viewpoint. Ideology as it relates to different personality 
structures—hysteric, phobic, psychopathic, depressive, 
paranoid, and schizoid—is discussed. (24 ref) —English 
summary. 

8365. Nocetti, Juan C. [On couple and family 
therapy.] (Span) Acta Psiquiatria y Psicológia de América 
Latina, 1975(Jun), Vol 21(2), 129-136. — Discusses the 
need to evaluate in great detail and depth the ways and 
styles of integration of patients into their families or 
marriage partnerships before undertaking any kind of 
psychological treatment. Three clinical examples are 
presented. 

8366. Poetter, Louis & Stewart, Horace. (Anneewakee 
Foundation, Douglasville, GA) Fundamental values, the 
work ethic, and spirituality are basic for the therapeutic 
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program at Anneewakee. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 
10(38), 247-252. —Describes a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed asolescent males. 
Treatment theory is based on a combination of nature, 
group therapy, and a return to fundamental values. —А. 
Krichev. 

8367. Redfering, David L. (U West Florida) Differen- 
tial effects of group counseling with Black and White 
female delinquents: One year later. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1975(Fal5), Vol 44(4), 530-537. —Studied 
adjustment, behavior, and attitudes toward Father, 
Mother, Self, and Peers of 9 Black (Bs) and 9 White (Ws) 
female delinquents 1 yr after they had (a) experienced 22 
semiweekly, client-centered group counseling sessions 
and (b) responded to a semantic differential. Ss still 
institutionalized were interviewed and tested with a 
questionnaire and the semantic differential, both mailed 
to released Ss. Analyses of variance and l-tailed 7 tests 
revealed that (a) semantic differential post scores of Ws 
were lower than those for Bs, and (b) 1-уг changes were 
positive toward Father, Mother, and Peers for Bs, but 
negative for Ws. Parole, probation and institutional 
release data indicated that post-counseling behavior and 
adjustment of Bs were superior to those of Ws, 
contradicting conclusions of some researchers that Bs 
respond less favorably than Ws to counseling and 
psychotherapy. Limitations of the study and possible 
explanations of findings are discussed. —B. M. Anthony. 

8368. Schofield, Leon J.; Hedlund, Carol & Worland, 
Julien. (Hobart & William Smith Coll) Operant ap- 
proaches to group therapy and effects on sociometric 
status. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
83-90. —Used a behavior modification approach to 
group therapy with 4 8-10 yr old hyperactive, unsocial- 
ized boys in a residential treatment center. Ss showed 
increased attention to tasks and interacted more fre- 
quently with each other. However, there was no change 
in the sociometric status of Ss in their living groups 
following treatment. The difficulties in changing socio- 
metric status are discussed. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8369. Siroka, Ellen K. (Rutgers State U) The non- 
residential therapeutic community as a treatment 
modality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3036-3037. 

8370. Skynner, A. C. Systems of family and marital 
psychotherapy. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1976. 
xviii, 428 p. $17.95. —Describes the main theories of 
family psychotherapy and presents an application of 
systems theory in treating family problems, with detailed 
clinical examples and specific methodological sugges- 
tions. 

8371. Sorenson, David L. (Kent State U) The 
relationship of perceptual incongruity and defensive 
style to marital discord. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3037—3038. 

8372. Whittaker, James K. (U Washington School of 
Social Work, Seattle) Differential use of program 
activities in child treatment groups. Child Welfare, 
1976(Aug), Vol 55(7), 459-467. —In the group treatment 
of disturbed children, program activities as a therapeutic 
tool are often subordinated to group discussion. Differ- 
entially used, program activities can play a key role in 
changing children's behavior. The present paper identi- 
fies 4 different uses of activities within child treatment 
groups (an aid in diagnosis, a specific treatment 
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intervention, positive reinforcement after discussion, and 
an aid to behavior management). Several factors which 
should be considered in selecting activities are suggested. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human 
Relations Training 


8373. Byrnes, Lauretta A. (U Cincinnati) The effects 
of modeling on the model: Social facilitation of 
assertion training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3008—3009. 

8374. Cornbleth, Terry; Freedman, Arnold & Baskett, 
Glen D. (VA Hosp, Pittsburgh, PA) Comparison of the 
self acceptance of conscripted and voluntary partici- 
pants in a microlab human relations training experi- 
ence. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 58-59. —Compared the changes in self-acceptance 
of 17 volunteer and 15 conscripted registered nurses who 
participated in a human relations microlab. Pre- and 
postmicrolab ratings were obtained for both groups on 
25 semantic differential scales for the concepts “Me” and 
“Me as I would like to be.” Ss also completed the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale before the 
microlab. Results show the volunteers gained and the 
conscripts lost in some areas of self-acceptance, although 
all described the microlab favorably. Because a desired 
outcome of human relations training is self-acceptance, 
and because perceived-self-ideal-self congruency is 
indicative of self-acceptance, results suggest the possibili- 
ty of negative outcomes when participants are conscript- 
ed for a microlab experience. —B. McLean. 

8375. Kilmann, Peter R. et al. (U South Carolina) 
Effects of a marathon group on self-actualization and 
attitudes toward women. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 154-157. —Investigated the impact 
of a 16-hr marathon session on levels of self-actualiza- 
tions and attitudes toward women (as measured by 
Personal Orientation Inventory and the Attitudes To- 
ward Women Scale) both 1 day and 5 wks after the 
group experience. 28 female undergraduates were ran- 
domly assigned to 1 of 2 marathon groups or to a no- 
treatment control group. Ss in both marathon groups 
experienced a significant shift toward increased inde- 
pendence or self-supportedness on both posttests. How- 
ever, Ss in one marathon group reflected significantly 
greater agreement with profeminist attitudes on the Ist 
posttest and experienced an even greater shift in that 
direction on the 2nd posttest, while Ss in the other 
marathon group did not differ significantly from controls 
on either posttest. Leader variables may account for 
these results. —Journal abstract. 

8376. Martin, Roger D. & Fischer, Donald G. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Encounter-group 
experience and personality change. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 91-96. —38 17-45 yr 
old college student participants in 4 separate weekend 
encounter groups and 38 matched control Ss were 
administered pre- and posttests of the Adjective Check- 
list (ACL) to determine whether the encounter-group 
experience would result in increased positive self-concept 
and confidence and improved social skills and attitudes. 
ACL scales were grouped into self-concept-related scales 
and socialskills scales. Combined data for the 4 
experimental groups demonstrate improvement on the 2 
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concepts, while there was no change in the matched 
controls over the same time period. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8377. Percell, Lawrence P. (U Arizona) The relation- 
ship among assertiveness, self-acceptance and anxiety, 
and their systematic responsiveness to group assertive 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3030. 

8378. Willis, Stephen L. (Purdue U) Individual 
induced affect as a preventative pretraining technique 
for encounter group stress. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3044. 


Behavior Therapy & Behavior Modification 


8379. Allard, W. Gregory; Dodd, John W. & Foos, 
Rowena. (Eastern Montana Coll) Jerry can learn. Child 
Study Journal, 1976, Vol 6(2), 99-104. — Describes the 
use of a behavioristic task-analysis model of instruction 
with a severely handicapped 10-yr-old male diagnosed at 
birth as having Trisomy 13-15 Syndrome. Under the 
model the student began to stay awake for longer 
periods, to show interest in stimulus objects, and to sit 
alone and drink from a cup. 

8380. Annon, Jack S. (U Hawaii Medical School, 
Sexual Counseling Services) The behavioral treatment of 
sexual problems. Vol ЇЇ: Intensive therapy. Honolulu, 
HI: Enabling Systems, 1975. xxiv, 247-591. $13.50. 
—Presents a conceptual scheme for the behavioral 
treatment of sexual problems and describes how the 
scheme can be applied to intensive therapy as well as to 
brief therapy (discussed in Vol 1). Emphasis is on 
individualized assessment and treatment for each client. 
Procedures, measures, and materials are suggested, and 
case histories illustrate the method. 

8381. Anton, William D. (U South Florida, Counsel- 
ing Ctr for Human Development) An evaluation of 
outcome variables in the systematic desensitization of 
test anxiety. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(3), 217-2204. —Investigated the effects of group 
systematic desensitization and group counseling on 
anxiety and academic performance. 54 undergraduates 
who requested help for debilitating test anxiety were 
randomly assigned to desensitization, group counseling, 
ог no-treatment control groups. Scores on the Test 
Anxiety Hierarchy and the State-Trait Anxiety Invento- 
ry Anxiety scale and GPAs were obtained for all. Ss pre- 
and posttreatment. The desensitization group showed a 
significant decrease in test anxiety; the counseling and 
no-treatment groups showed no changes. None of the 
groups showed any change in trait anxiety or academic 
achievement. Results provide evidence that systematic 
desensitization was an effective treatment for reducing 
test anxiety but not for improving grades. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstrct. 

8382. Best, Helen. (U Waterloo, Canada) The 
maintenance of behaviour through self-reinforcement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1036. 

: 8383. Brown, Steven D. (San Mateo County Mental 
Health Services Div, CA) Self-control skills training: A 
manual for personal development and self-help. Catalog 
of Selected Documents їп Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 

2-73. 
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8384. Bruch, Monroe A. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Effects of modeled mastery, coping, and affect behav- 
iors in reducing anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1015-1016. 

8385. Butler, John F. (USAF Medical Ctr, Lackland 
AFB, TX) Toilet training a child with spina bifida. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 63-65. —Used the toilet training 
method of N. H. Azrin and R. M. Foxx (1973, 1974) with 
а 4%-уг-оЇа male who had spina bifida meningomyelo- 
cele. With the parents acting as mediators in the natural 
environment, the child was able to gain substantial 
control over his bladder functions. A reinforcement 
program enabled him to take responsibility for bowel 
accidents. Changes in toileting behavior were maintained 
over a 7-mo follow-up period. —Journal abstract. 

8386. Cooley, Myles L. (State U New York, Albany) 
The effects of interaction and information on group 
systematic desensitization of test anxiety. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3010. 

8387. Csillag, E. R. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) 
Modification of penile erectile response. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(1) 27-29. —Used a biofeedback method for 
modification of penile erectile response in 6 26-38 yr old 
patients with psychogenic impotence. The procedure 
employed either the patient's own erotic fantasies or 
erotic pictures each with or without feedback. АП Ss 
showed improvement in erectile performance during the 
16 sessions. The effects were significantly different from 
those obtained in 6 normal Ss. Results suggest that 
patients with psychogenic impotence can learn to initiate 
and maintain penile tumescence of significant degree. 
—Journal abstract. 

8388. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll) Effects of covert reinforcement on reading 
attitude with reinforcing scenes of varying intensity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 810. 
—Assessed the effects of covert reinforcement on 
attitudes toward reading using reinforcing scenes of 
varying intensity. Differences between groups and 
treatment effects on reading attitude were not significant, 
suggesting that reinforcing stimuli presented for imagina- 
tion in the covert reinforcement procedure may have 
similar effects regardless of rated preference of the item. 

8389. Doleys, Daniel M. & Kurtz, Paul S. (U Georgia) 
A behavioral treatment program for the Gilles de la 
Tourette syndrome. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 43-48. —Evaluated the effectiveness of 
the reinforcement of incompatible behavior in both 
structured and natural environments as a treatment 
paradigm for multiple tics displayed by an adolescent 
boy. The procedure was effective in reducing the 
frequency of the behavioral tics and in increasing the 
rate of more appropriate behaviors. The treatment 
program concentrated on procedures which maximized 
the transfer of changes occurring in the clinic to more 
natural environments and the utilization of nonpsycholo- 
Bists and behavioral change agents. —Journal abstract. 

8390. Emmelkamp, Paul M. & Straatman, Henk. 
(Academic Hosp, Groningen, Netherlands) A psychoa- 
nalytic reinterpretation of the effectiveness of system- 
atic desensitization: Fact or fiction? Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(3), 245-249. —L. H. Silverman 
et al (1974) found support for their hypothesis that the 
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effectiveness of systematic desensitization (SD) resides in 
its activation of unconscious, merging fantasies. Their Ss 
were subjected to a variant of SD, in which a procedure 
aimed at stimulating a fantasy of *merging with mother" 
was substituted for muscle relaxation. This procedure 
consisted of the tachistoscopic subliminal exposure of 
the symbiotic gratification stimulus “Mommy and I are 
one” (experimental) or neutral stimulus “people walk- 
ing" (control) The aim of the present study was to 
replicate their work with special reference to demand 
characteristics, using as Ss 20 snake-phobic undergradu- 
ates. SD with a symbiotic gratification stimulus was not 
more effective than SD with a neutral stimulus, which 
may be explained by the fact that the neutral stimulus in 
the present study "snake and I are one" was more 
relevant than the neutral stimulus in the Silverman et al 
study. Moreover, Ss with a therapy-set improved 
significantly more than Ss with a research-set. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8391. Feinberg, Allen M.; Stabler, Brian & Coley, 
Silas B. (U North Carolina Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
Electrically induced relaxation in systematic desensiti- 
zation: A case note. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1) 75-78. —Describes the use of an 
apparatus developed in the USSR to electrically induce 
relaxation in the systematic desensitization treatment of 
a 49-yr-old female suffering from work-related situation- 
al anxiety. Standard muscle relaxation procedures could 
not be used because of S's psychotropic drug use and her 
current level of anxiety. Assessment measures included 
the Fear Survey Schedule (FSS) and the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory (STAI). The procedure consisted of 6 
45-min sessions, and the assessment measures were 
administered immediately and 7 mo after treatment. 
STAI and FSS scores declined significantly, and beha- 
vioral observations indicated that S functioned much 
better in the work situation. No symptom substitution 
was observed. —L. Gorsey. 

8392. Fields, Suzanne. The children's hour: |. Parents 
as therapists. Innovations, 1975(Fal) Vol 2(3, 3-8. 
—Describes the Regional Intervention Program (RIP) in 
Tennessee, which facilitates the training of parents in 
therapeutic work with children. The program is divided 
into training specialties (modules) in which parents work 
individually with their children under parent and 
resource staff supervision. Despite bureaucratic paper- 
work there is no waiting list. Parents and children are 
seen immediately on referral. It is concluded that the 
program is providing an economically feasible way to 
help handicapped children. —S. E. Bowser. 

8393. Fields, Suzanne. The children’s hour: Il. 
Parents as teachers. /nnovations, 1975(Fal), Vol 2(3), 
9-11. —Reports that new methods of behavior modifica- 
tion teaching have shown promise in dealing with the 
retarded child. These methods can often be taught easily 
to parents of retarded children. A series of manuals have 
been tested by 128 families in the Boston area. Results 
show that parents of this middle-class sample who made 
a commitment to using the manuals found them easy to 
integrate into a daily routine. —S. E. Bowser. 

8394. Firestone, Philip. (Children's Hosp of Eastern 
Ontario, Ottawa, Canada) The effects and side effects 
of timeout on an aggressive nursery school child. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 79-81. —Used time-out to eliminate 
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the aggressive behavior of a nursery school child. 
Systematic observations of target and nontarget behavior 
were undertaken. Results indicate that as the aggressive 
behavior was eliminated, S showed increases in some 
desirable behaviors. The possible side effects of time-out 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8395. Forehand, Rex & King, H. Elizabeth. (U 
Georgia) Pre-school children's non-compliance: Effects 
of short-term behavior therapy. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 42-44. —Éxamined the 
effects of short-term behavioral treatment on 8 noncom- 
pliant 3-6 yr olds. Eight parents of Ss were trained twice- 
weekly in mother-child sessions іп a laboratory setting to 
reward desirable behavior and punish deviant behavior 
with time out. Parent behaviors and child compliance 
changed significantly from baseline. In 2 cases measures 
were obtained in the home; in both, generalization from 
the laboratory to the home occurred, —Journal summary. 

8396. Frey, Carl E. (U Tennessee) The effect of a 
combined cognitive structuring and contingency man- 
agement procedure utilizing natural and logical conse- 
quences of parent-child conflict behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 
3012-3013. 

8397. Garcia, Eugene E. & deHaven, Everett D. (U 
Utah) An experimental analysis of response acquisition 
and elimination with positive reinforcers. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1975-1976(Apr-Mar), Vol 7(1-12), 
71-78. —Presents the case of an ll-yr-old retarded 
female with a history of deviant behaviors who under- 
went an extensive experimental-therapeutic program to 
decrease deviant behavior and increase appropriate 
behavior. The program provided an experimental analy- 
sis of omission procedures for the reduction of deviant 
behaviors, and positive reinforcement for the acquisition 
and maintenance of appropriate play behavior. Response 
covariation of deviant behaviors was demonstrated. The 
study included a time period when the child was 
physically ill and under medical isolation. At the end of a 
2-yr follow-up, the child had significantly advanced her 
overall behavioral repertoire, thus improving her physi- 
cal health and living conditions. —Journal abstract. 

8398. Hung, David W. (Rotary School Program for 
Autistic Children, Toronto, Canada) Teaching mute 
retarded children vocal imitation. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
85-88. —Describes a system used by 8 institution staff 
members to teach vocal imitative responses to 3 
nonvocal 11-13 yr old retarded children. The system 
may be characterized by a response classification scheme 
and a recording and graphing procedure which give 
detailed information regarding the nature and progress 
of the shaping, the use of objective criteria to guide the 
trainer in applying differential reinforcement and in 
shifting reinforcement schedules during the course of 
training, and the use of specific prompting techniques. 
Data are presented to illustrate the progress of the Ss. It 
is concluded that the system appears practical and 
explicit enough to be adopted by child care staff without 
involving a great deal of professional supervision. 
—Journal abstract. 

8399. Ince, Laurence P. (Goldwater Memorial Hosp, 
Psychology Service, Roosevelt Island, NY) The use of 
relaxation training and a conditioned stimulus in the 
elimination of epileptic seizures in a child: A case study. 
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Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar) Vol 7(1), 39-42. — Following systematic 
desensitization treatment for anxiety associated with 
recurrent seizures, a combination of relaxation training 
and association of a cue word with the calm body state 
was employed to eliminate seizures in a 12-yr-old boy 
with epilepsy. Following relaxation, the S was instructed 
to repeat the cue word several times so as to create a 
conditioned stimulus. After repeated pairings he was 
directed to verbalize the cue word to himsel whenever 
he felt the aura of an approaching seizure. This resulted 
in avoidance of the onset of seizures and complete 
elimination of both grand mal and petit mal seizures. 
Long term follow-up showed no recurrence of seizures. 
—Journal abstract. 

8400. Jones, Fredric H.; Simmons, James О. & 
Frankel, Frederick. (U Rochester Medical Ctr) An 
extinction procedure for eliminating self-destructive 
behavior in a 9-year-old autistic girl. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 241—250. 
—A 24-wk program of 2 daily 2-hr sessions of noncon- 
tingent social isolation was successful in eliminating 
multiple self-destructive behaviors in a 9-yr-old autistic 
child. A previous program of response-contingent shock 
met with failure, resulting in (a) increased self-destructive 
responding, (b) complete suppression of self-feeding, and 
(c) the necessity for constant physical restraint. Generali- 
zation of the extinction program to the ward was inferred 
on the basis of the S's subsequent cessation of restraint- 
wearing, a decrease in self-destructive behavior in the 
dayroom and Subsequently in other settings following the 
removal of restraints, and a renewed interest in food. A 
brief program based upon elements of the noncontingent 
social isolation program was sufficient to reinstitute self- 
feeding. The S was gradually removed from social 
isolation sessions with no reappearance of self-destruc- 
tion. However, during Week 72, self-destructive behavior 
again appeared, at which time a reinstatement of the 
original program dramatically reduced its rate. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8401. Karoly, Paul & Doyle, William W. (U Cincin- 
nati) Effects of outcome expectancy and timing of self- 
monitoring on cigarette smoking. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 351-355. —Examined 
smokers’ attitudes and techniques to alter smoking 
behavior. 56 undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 4 
conditions: (a) high expectancy for smoking reduction, 
monitoring of urges to smoke; (b) high expectancy for 
reduction, monitoring of completed cigarettes; (c) low 
expectancy for smoking reduction, monitoring urges; 
and (d) low expectancy for reduction, monitoring 
completed cigarettes. Expectancies and smoking rates 
were measured independently. Ss who anticipated a 
smoking reduction decreased smoking significantly more 
than low-expectancy Ss. Contrary to predictions, Ss who 
self-recorded a pretarget response (urges) did not reduce 
smoking more than Ss who recorded the number of 
completed cigarettes. Factors that influence outcome 
expectancies and the intrusiveness of self-monitoring in 
maladaptive behavior chains are discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

8402. Kelly, Ann H. & Curran, James P. (Ctr for 
Mental Health, Anderson, IN) Comparison of a self- 
control approach and an emotional coping approach to 
the treatment of obesity. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
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Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 683. —Compared the 
relative effectiveness of a self-control program that 
emphasized modification of external environmental-eli- 
citing cues for eating behavior with an induced affect 
Program aimed at decreasing eating behavior as a 
Tesponse to emotional states. Data from 40 female Ss 
indicate that although the self-control group lost signifi- 
cantly more of their proportion overweight than any of 
the other groups and significantly more pounds than the 
control groups at posttreatment assessment, they did not 
demonstrate continued treatment superiority during the 
follow-up period. It appears that some continued 
treatment contact may be critical for continued weight 
loss by self-control Ss. 

8403. Kent, Ronald N. & O'Leary, K. Daniel. (State U 
New York, Stony Brook) A controlled evaluation of 
behavior modification with conduct problem children. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 44(4), 586-596. —Evaluated a behavioral interven- 
tion program for conduct problem children with both 
behavioral and academic difficulties in elementary 
school. 16 Ss were each assigned to either a treatment or 
a “no-contact” control group. A standardized 20-hr 
treatment program involving the child, parents, and the 
teacher was provided by clinical psychologists. Both 
observational recordings and teacher ratings of social 
and academic behavior demonstrated that si nificantly 
greater behavioral improvement had occurred for treated 
than for control children. However, at a 9-mo follow-up, 
the control group had improved sufficiently that these 
differences were no longer significant. Although no 
differences existed between treated and untreated child- 
ren in achievement test performance (California 
Achievement Test) or grades at termination, follow-up 
revealed that the treated Ss had significantly better 
achievement scores and grades 9 mo after termination. 
Ratings of therapists by teachers and parents were 
uniformly positive, and there were no dropouts during 
the 3-4 mo course of treatment. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8404. Keyes, Michael J. & Vane, Julia R,. (Central 
Islip Psychiatric Ctr, NY) The effects of vicarious 
reinforcement on modeling by Schizophrenic hospital 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 413-415. — Exposed 120 adult male schizophrenics 
to a peer model under conditions of positive vicarious 
reinforcement, negative vicarious reinforcement, or no 
vicarious reinforcement. The degree to which Ss imitated 
the behaviors of the model was not affected by the 
vicarious reinforcement, although Ss did emit significant- 
ly more of the dependent measure behaviors than did a 
group of 40 controls who had seen no model. It is 
suggested that the failure of the Ss to respond to the 
vicarious reinforcement reflects the inability of schizo- 
phrenics to attend to relevant detail. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8405. le Boeuf, Alan. (St Brendan's Hosp, Bermuda) 
The treatment of a severe tremor by electromyogram 
feedback. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 59-61. —Treated a 41- 
yr-old male's severe tension tremor with EMG feedback, 
first alone and then in combination with his imagining 
stressful scenes. This led to a marked decrease in the 
severity of the symptom, as well as of related compo- 
nents of the anxiety response to relevant situations. 
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Improvement was maintained at 6 mo. —Journal 
abstract. 

8406. Levine, Bruce A. (South Nassau Communities 
Hosp, Mental Health Clinic, Oceanside, NY) Treatment 


of trichotillomania by covert sensitization. Journal of 


Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 7(1), 75-76. —Treated a 26-yr-old male college 
graduate with a 17-yr history of hair pulling by covert 
sensitization for 6 wks. A significant decrease in hair 
pulling and impulses to pull occurred over the treatment 
period. Three- and 6-mo follow-ups indicate that the 
treatment effects were maintained. —Journal abstract. 

8407. Malec, James; Park, Terry & Watkins, John T. 
(U South Dakota) Modeling with role playing as a 
treatment for test anxiety. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 679. —Hy- 
pothesized that 21 test-anxious male undergraduates 
could learn to redirect their attention to the task, and 
away from the internal stimulation resulting from 
anxiety, through observation of a model succesfully 
coping with anxiety and through subsequent role playing 
of such behavior. Results indicate that the treatment was 
effective in modifying test anxiety, and that the treated 
Ss experienced success in relabeling their arousal and in 
redirecting this arousal to task-oriented behavior. 

8408. Marzillier, J. S.; Lambert, C. & Kellett, J. (U 
Birmingham, England) A controlled evaluation of 
systematic desensitization and social skills training for 
socially inadequate psychiatric patients. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(3), 225-238. — Carried 
out a study of systematic desensitization and social skills 
training in 21 psychiatric outpatients. Results show that 
both treatments led to significant improvements in the 
Ss’ social lives, which, in the case of social skills training, 
were maintained at 6-mo follow-up. Neither treatment, 
however, led to significantly greater anxiety reduction, 
improvements in social skills, or clinical adjustment than 
the untreated control. Systematic desensitization ran into 
a number of procedural difficulties, and there was a 
substantial drop-out rate during treatment. Both treat- 
ments are discussed in the light of these mixed results 
and suggestions made for further research. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8409. McGlynn, F. Dudley & Walls, Randy. (Missis- 
sippi State U) Credibility ratings for desensitization and 
pseudotherapy among moderately and mildly snake- 
avoidant college students. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 140-145. —20 moderately avoidant 
and 20 mildly avoidant (as determined by The Behavior- 
al Avoidance Test) undergraduate females participated 
in a snake-avoidance desensitization experiment. After 
relaxation training, Ss listened to a taped excerpt of 
either desensitization or pseudotherapy and responded to 
a 5-item questionnaire that assessed the credibility of the 
treatment. Mildly avoidant Ss rated desensitization as 
more credible than pseudotherapy. The implication of 
this finding is that a great many experimental studies of 
systematic desensitization have failed to control satisfac- 
torily for the operation of expectancy effects and 
nonspecific forms of behavioral influence. (34 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

8410. McMordie, William R. (U Ottawa, Canada) 
Reduction of perseverative inappropriate speech in a 
young male with persistent anterograde amnesia. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
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1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 67-69. —Attempted to eliminate 
perseverative inappropriate speech by means of relaxa- 
tion and verbal suggestion in a 29-yr-old male. The 
patient exhibited persistent anterograde amnesia with 
limited spontaneous speech consisting of habitual stereo- 
typed responses. Results indicate that perseverative 
inappropriate speech may be significantly reduced by 
relaxation and verbal suggestion. —Journal abstract. 

8411. Noe, Herman S. (U Tennessee) The effect of 
modeling on chronic schizophrenic behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
3029. 

8412. Novaco, Raymond W. (U California, Program in 
Social Ecology, Irvine) Treatment of chronic anger 
through cognitive and relaxation controls. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 
681. —Examined the extent to which cognitive self- 
control processes and relaxation techniques could be 
therapeutically applied to chronic anger problems in 39 
17-42 yr old Ss. The cognitive treatment was implement- 
ed by self-instruction procedures. Results support the 
efficacy of the developed therapeutic techniques for the 
treatment of chronic anger problems, and stand as an 
endorsement for the continued development of cognitive 
self-control procedures for the regulation of anger states. 

8413. O’Brien, Richard M. (Lycoming Coll) Negative 
practice and desensitization of anxiety about examina- 
tions. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1147-1153. —30 test-anxious college students were 
assigned to 2 treatment groups for 6 weekly sessions. One 
group experienced standard group-desensitization of test 
anxiety, while the other group was instructed in negative 
practice of anxiety responses and satiation of anxiety- 
producing stimuli. There were no significant differences 
between the 2 treatment groups and 15 controls in grades 
for the semester preceding treatment. Both treatment 
groups had significantly higher grades than the control 
group following treatment. Given negative practice, 1 
group obtained significantly higher grades than the 
desensitized group. Both treatment groups reported a 
significant decrease in test anxiety (according to scores 
on the Test Anxiety Questionnaire), but no such 
difference was reported by a 2nd control group of 9 Ss. It 
is suggested that both negative practice and desensitiza- 
tion might be effective intervention strategies for test 
anxiety. —Journal abstract. 

8414. Pinard, Gilbert & Lamontagne, Yves. (St Jean de 
Dieu Hosp, Montreal, Canada) Electrical aversion, 
aversion relief and sexual retraining in treatment of 
fetishism with masochism. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 71—74. 
— Treated a 27-yr-old male for fetishism with masochism 
by electrical aversion and aversion relief on a twice/day 
basis for 8 days. To increase heterosexual responsiveness, 
sexual retraining was combined with the above proce- 
dure. After this active treatment, the patient was 
discharged from hospital to continue sexual retraining 
exercises at home for 1 mo. The latency to imagine the 
deviant fantasies and to evoke sexual arousal while 
fingering his fetishistic objects increased progressively as 
the treatment evolved. At 1- and 3-mo follow-ups, S 
reported that his masochistic and fetishistic fantasies had 
completely disappeared, and at a 4-mo follow-up, he 
considered his sexual problems solved. Improvement was 
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maintained 1 yr after treatment. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8415. Popler, Kenneth. (Gouverneur Hosp, New 
York, NY) Token reinforcement in the treatment of 
nocturnal enuresis: A case study and six month follow- 
up. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychia- 
try, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 83-84. —Gave token rewards 
for nonenuretic behavior to a 14-yr-old male patient with 
a life-long history of nocturnal enuresis. The behavior 
was eliminated in 28 wks, and control was maintained at 
6-mo follow-up. Implications of this new use of token 
reinforcements and the need for experimental verifica- 
tion are briefly discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8416. Powell, Don R. (U Michigan) Behavior modifi- 
cation: Students as paraprofessionals. Journal of Biolog- 
ical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 17(1), 19-25. —Examines 
the use of undergraduate students as paraprofessionals 
employing behavior modification techniques. A universi- 
ty experimental laboratory program is described; stu- 
dents are trained to work in a variety of natural settings 
and to design individualized behavioral treatment 
programs for their clientele. Case histories from the 
students’ reports are presented showing an 80-90% 
success rate. —Journal abstract. 

8417. Quick, Ellen K. (U Pittsburgh) Self-monitoring 
and the control of overeating. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3032-3033. 

8418. Rekers, George A. et al. (Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
CA) Childhood gender identity change: Operant control 
over sex-typed play and mannerisms. Journal of Behav- 
ior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 
7(1), 51-57. —Presents what is thought to be the Ist case 
of a successful change of childhood gender identity that 
is documented by pre- and postdiagnostic assessment 
procedures. Deviant sex-typed behaviors were modified 
in a 5-yr-old boy judged by an independent clinician to 
be a high risk for adult transsexualism. In Study 1, the 
child's mother was trained to reinforce “masculine” play 
behaviors and to extinguish "feminine" play behaviors in 
the clinic. This intra-S study introduced new procedures 
designed to maximize the generalization of the treatment 
effect to play in the alone condition. Study 2 was 
designed to modify the child's cross-gender mannerisms 
through the use of a response-cost and verbal prompt 
procedure. The cross-gender mannerism “flexed elbow” 
decreased as a function of the treatment. At the follow- 
up 25 mo after treatment, evaluation by an independent 
clinician indicated the therapeutic change to a male 
gender identity. (46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8419. Ross, Joel A. (Hofstra U) Behavioral treatment 
of enuresis: Case study. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 1) 286. —Describes the 
treatment of a 9-yr-old boy who wet his bed about 70% 
of the time by making certain changes in his morning 
routine (e.g., breakfast, a strong reinforcer, was made the 
last morning activity before going to school and 
changing or making the bed was required as an aversive 
and time-consuming task). Bedwetting decreased to 19% 
during the 10-wk treatment and results of a 9-mo follow- 
up show that bedwetting had been practically eliminated. 

8420. Rozensky, Ronald H. (U Pittsburgh) _The 
tendency to self reinforce as a diagnostic and predictor 
variable for success in self- vs. externally-controlled 
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therapeutic programs for weight reduction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3035. 

8421. Ryan, Victor L.; Krall, Charles A. & Hodges, 
William F. (U Colorado, Boulder) Self-concept change 
in behavior modification. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 638-645. —Studied 
changes in self-concept as a function of behavioral 
treatment for test anxiety. 72 test-anxious (Alpert-Haber 
Achievement Anxiety Test) undergraduates were ran- 
domly assigned to systematic desensitization (SD) 
relaxation-training only, or no-treatment control condi- 
tions. Levels of test anxiety, self-esteem, and self-ideal- 
self discrepancy are assessed prior to and following 
treatment. The SD and relaxation treatments were both 
effective in reducing test anxiety. Ss’ ratings of satisfac- 
tion with treatment were equivalent in the 2 treatment 
conditions. SD Ss showed improvement in self-esteem 
and significant reductions in self-ideal-self discrepan- 
cies; however, Ss who received relaxation training only, 
or no treatment, did not change significantly. This 
differential effectiveness of the SD and relaxation 
procedures is discussed in terms of the beneficial effects 
of imagined successful coping. Comparisons of Ss' 
changes in test anxiety and in self-concept suggest that 
an explanation of change based on simple generalization 
of treatment effects would be sufficient. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8422. Sank, Lawrence I. (George Washington U) 
Counterconditioning for a flight phobia. Social Work, 
1976(Jul), Vol 21(4), 318-319. —Describes a case study 
in which a concentrated program of Systematic desensiti- 
zation, expanded emotive imagery, stimulus breakdown, 
and techniques of covert positive reinforcement were 
successfully used to treat flight phobia in a 26-yr-old 
male. Because of time exigencies, the client was only seen 
by the therapist for 11 hrs over an 8-day period. 

8423. Siverson, Judith B. (T. emple U) The effects of 
electromyographic feedback as a technique for relaxa- 
tion training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3037. 

8424. Skuja, Andris T. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, San Diego) A self-control and 
contingency-contracting weight reduction program: An 
informal case study. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1267-1270. —Reports a self-control, 
contingency-contracting weight reduction and mainte- 
nance program carried out by a 25-yr-old female college 
student who was instructed by her roommate, the E. 
While problems associated with the maintenance of self- 
control behavior required contract renegotiation, the S 
lost 10 Ibs in 7 wks and achieved target weight. Although 
the short-term efficacy of the weight control program is 
supported, long-term follow-up is necessary. Also the 
informal use of contingency-contracting ` techniques 
among closely acquainted persons warrants further 
study. —Journal abstract. 

8425. Sobell, Mark B. & Sobell, Linda C. (Vanderbilt 
U) Second year treatment outcome of alcoholics 
treated by individualized behavior therapy: Results. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(3), 195-215. 
— Reports 2nd yr treatment outcome results for 69 of 70 
male alcoholics who, while hospitalized, served as Ss in 
an experiment evaluating individualized behavior thera- 
py (IBT) techniques. Ss were initially assigned to either a 
controlled drinking or nondrinking (abstinence) treat- 
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ment goal and were then randomly assigned to either an 
experimental group receiving IBT or a control group 
receiving conventional state hospital treatment oriented 
towards abstinence. The authors' previously reported 
results found that IBT Ss functioned significantly better 
than controls throughout the Ist yr of follow-up. Second- 
yr follow-up results found that IBT Ss treated with a 
controlled drinking goal functioned significantly better 
than their respective controls on a variety of measures, 
including drinking behavior. Differences between IBT Ss 
treated with a nondrinking goal and their controls did 
not retain statistical significance during the 2nd yr. 
Individual drinking profiles are presented for all Ss. Only 
Ss treated by IBT with a goal of controlled drinking 
engaged in a substantial amount of limited, nonproblem 
drinking during the 2nd-yr interval, and those Ss also 
had more abstinent days than Ss in any other group. The 
nature of adequate follow-up procedures and measures is 
discussed. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8426. Spitalnik, Robert & Drabman, Ronald. (Bronx 
Children's Hosp, NY) A classroom timeout procedure 
for retarded children. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 17-21. 
—Investigated time-out from positive reinforcement as а 
punishment procedure for the disruptive behavior of 2 
male educably retarded children in a classroom setting. 
Ss were 12 and 14 yrs old, respectively, at the start of the 
study. Time-out was defined as the interruption of an 
ongoing reinforcement system, for a fixed time period, 
contingent upon the emission of inappropriate behavior. 
Rewards were distributed on a predetermined, random 
time schedule as the means for establishing the necessary 
reinforcement environment. Within a reversal and 
multiple baseline design, time-out from positive rein- 
forcement was an effective and relatively specific 
reinforcer. —Journal abstract. 

8427. Taylor, Lanelle S. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Communication between mothers and normal 
siblings of retarded children: Nature and modification. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3039—3040. 

8428. Thase, Michael E. & Moss, Martin K. (Wright 
State U) The relative efficacy of covert modeling 
procedures and guided participant modeling on the 
reduction of avoidance behavior. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
7-12. —Compared the effectiveness of 2 covert modeling 
procedures with guided participant modeling (GPM) and 
a delayed treatment control, using 32 undergraduates. 
Avoidance behavior was assessed using a behavior test, 
fear reports, and Fear Survey Schedule ratings. Results 
indicate greater improvements for the GPM condition 
than for all others. The difference in approach behavior 
between covert modeling groups and the control group 
was of borderline significance. Subsequent reassignment 
of unsuccessful Ss to GPM treatment produced gains 
comparable to the original GMP group. The theoretical 
significance and clinical application of these findings are 
discussed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8429. Vasta, Ross. (State University Coll New York, 
Brockport) Coverant control of self-evaluations through 
temporal cueing. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 35-37. —Em- 
ployed procedures involving temporal cuing of coverant 
emission in the treatment of a case of interpersonal 
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anxiety and depression in a 21-yr-old male college senior. 
Spontaneous rate of positive self-evaluations was in- 
creased by the therapy procedures and maintained after 
the procedures were terminated. Concomitant improve- 
ments were reported for behavioral measures. Results are 
compared with previous attempts to use cuing proce- 
dures for coverant control, and potential differences are 
suggested. —Journal abstract. 

8430. Wagner, Bernard R. & Breitmeyer, Rudolf G. 
(New Castle State Hosp, IN) PACE: A residential, 
community oriented behavior modification program for 
adolescents. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 
271-286. 

8431. Wagner, Michael J. (Florida International U) 
Brainwaves and biofeedback: A brief history. Implica- 
tions for music research. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1975(Sum), Vol 12(2), 46-58. —Briefly describes the 
human brain, its functions, and the nature of the EEG. A 
short history of EEG technology and biofeedback is 
presented. Psychophysiological studies are described, 
and the biofeedback movement and its related literature 
are discussed. Areas of particular interest are the use of 
EEG to study the exceptional child, and “EEG and 
attention," both in general and as the attention relates to 
music. Since music as a stimulus is so important to the 
music therapist, the available research on aural stimuli, 
as VENUS by EEG techniques, is reviewed. Very few 
such research studies have been carrried out, however, 
and specific questions demanding answers are men- 
tioned. (20 ref) —F. О. Triggs. 

8432. Williams, Warwick. (Northside Clinic, Green- 
wich, Australia) Acute traumatic neurosis treated by 
brief intensive behaviour therapy. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
43-45. —Describes the rapid treatment of a 21-yr-old 
nurse trainee with a severe acute traumatic neurosis. 
After relaxation training, massed desensitization trials 
employing tape-recorded imagery were used. Follow-ups 
to 6 mo revealed no sequelae, despite intervening 
exposure to lesser degrees of similar inducing stresses. 
—Journal abstract. 

8433. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U Medical School) 
Behavior therapy and its malcontents: |. Denial of its 
bases and psychodynamic fusionism. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
1-5. —Historically, behavior therapy is the label applied 
to therapeutic practices based on experimentally estab- 
lished principles and pa of learning, It is posited 
that, since the referent of the label is a synthetic 
construct, it is inappropriate to dispute its meaning as 
some are now doing. A good deal of criticism has been 
leveled against behavior therapy by people who are here 
called *malcontents" because their criticisms are attrib- 
utable to inadequacies in their understanding of it. The 
malcontents are subdivided into 5 sometimes overlap- 
ping groups: those who deny the foundations of behavior 
therapy, those who advocate some kind of merger with 
psychoanalysis, those who advocate the accretion of 
“multimodal” techniques, those who see behavior thera- 
py as based entirely on cognitive change, and those who 
see it as an "exposure" technology. The untenability of 
the Ist of these positions is disputed. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8434. Zamani, Reza. (U Minnesota) Treatment of 
migraine head-ache through operant conditioning of 
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vaso-constriction of the extra-cranial temporal artery 
(bio-feedback), and through deep muscle relaxation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3046. 

8435. Zimmerman, Gary W. (Washington State U) 
Augmented systematic desensitization versus systemat- 
ic desensitization for reduction of speech anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3047. 

8436. Zweback, Stanley. (Towson State Coll) Use of 
concrete reinforcement to control content of verbal 
initiations in group therapy with adolescents. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1051-1057. 
—Tokens in the form of !4-in diameter metal washers 
were used with 8 hospitalized 15-17 yr olds in group 
therapy to reinforce 2 classes of verbalization content. 
Class 1 verbalizations were statements of group mem- 
bers’ own problems, while Class II verbalizations were 
statements which dealt with problems of fellow ргоц 
members. Baseline frequencies of emission of bot! 
content classes were collected. During the Ist and 3rd 
experimental phases, Class I verbalizations were rein- 
forced, with Class II verbalizations reinforced only 
during Phase II. Reinforcement was administered on a 
VR-3 schedule, so that an average of | token was 
received by a group member for every 3 emitted 
verbalizations subject to reinforcement during a given 
session. Tokens earned in therapy were used to purchase 
a variety of items and privileges within the basic 
structure of a token economy system. Results clearly 
support the hypothesis that the content of verbalizations 
in group therapy could be controlled through the 
differential use of concrete reinforcement. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy 


8437. Brotto, Euclides A. & Romildo, Bueno J. (U 
Federal do Rio de Janeiro, Inst of Psychiatry, Brazil) 
[Clinical test of phenpentadiol with outpatients having 
anxiety symptoms.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiat- 
ria, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 24(1), 79-87. —Administered 
clinical dosages of phenpentadiol (a meprobamate-type 
drug) to 20 clinic outpatients 18-58 yrs old, and then 

ave the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression at 7-day 
intervals for 28 days. Anxiety readings on the test 
instrument improved markedly, and no toxic side effects 
were noted. — D. J. Clair. 

8438. Coleman, Mary. (Children's Brain Research 
Clinic, Washington, DC) A crossover study of allopuri- 


nol administration to a schizophrenic child. Journal of 


Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 
231-240. —Metabolic evaluation of an 11-yr-old schizo- 
phrenic male revealed a slight elevation of uric acid in 
the urine. A cross-over trial of allopurinol (a xanthine 
oxidase inhibitor) and placebo was completed. Psychiat- 
ric symptoms slowly regressed during the allopurinol 
period and partially returned during the placebo period. 
The relationship between purine overproduction and 
psychiatric symptoms is discussed. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8439. Cressard, P. (Service de Neurologie, Orléans, 
France) [The Wechsler-Bellevue test: Method of meas- 
urement of vascular and mental decline. Application to 
the study of Hydrosarpan 711 in geriatrics.] (Fren) 
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Psychologie Medicale, 1974, Vol 6(5), 1011-1017. —Ad- 
ministered Hydrosarpan-711 to 27 patients (aged 50-70 
yrs. Five Ss showed sequellae of cerebrovascular 
accidents, and 22 had various forms of mental senes- 
cence. Symptoms included the following: poor concen- 
tration and attention span, impaired memory, disturb- 
ances of judgment and reasoning, loss of interest in 
surroundings, irritability, aggressiveness, anxiety, and 
social maladaptation. Physical examination showed 
hypertension in almost all Ss, with stage П or Ш fundi in 
many cases. Some Ss had abnormal EEGs. Hydrosar- 
рап-711 is believed to improve cellular exchange of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. Generally, 6 tablets/day 
were given for at least 3 mo. On the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, Ss showed an increase from a verbal 
IQ of 85 before treatment to 91 after treatment, and an 
increase in performance IQ from 84 to 88. In 5 cases, the 
optic fundus improved from stage III to stage II, and in 
12 cases, the fundus remained the same. EEGs improved 
in 8 cases and remained the same in 1. Behaviorally, very 
good improvement was obtained in 9 patients, good 
improvement in 10, slight improvement in 3, and no 
improvement in 5. (English summary) —C. Harwick. 

8440. Davis, John M. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst, 
Chicago) Comparative doses and costs of antipsychotic 
medication. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 33(7), 858-861. —A review of double-blind con- 
trolled studies that used a flexible dosage schedule of 
neuroleptics in treating schizophrenics was conducted to 
develop a table listing the equivalent doses of the various 
neuroleptics to a standard (chlorpromazine). A calcula- 
tion of absolute and relative costs of comparable doses 
indicates that, although the absolute cost differences are 
small, for any drug, large savings accrue when the largest 
possible capsule or tablet to achieve the desired dose is 
prescribed. (64 ref) 

8441. Davis, John M. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst, 
Chicago) Overview: Maintenance therapy in psychiatry: 
Il. Affective disorders. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 1-13. —Reviews the clinical 
literature on prophylactic treatment of schizophrenia 
with maintenance antipsychotic drugs and the literature 
on maintenance treatment of affective disorders with 
lithium and tricyclics. It is concluded the the growing 
realization that maintenance treatment is necessary to 
prevent recurrences of both mania and depression in 
bipolar disease and depression in unipolar disease is one 
of the most important advances in psychiatric therapeu- 
tics. The effectiveness of maintenance treatment provides 
the potential for a truly preventive approach to the 
treatment of affective disorders. (101 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8442. Davis, John M.; Gosenfeld, Lawrence & Tsai, 
Chun C. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst, Chicago) 
Maintenance antipsychotic drugs do prevent relapse: А 
reply to Tobias and MacDonald. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(May), Vol 83(3), 431-447. —Responds to L. L. 
Tobias and M. L. MacDonald's (see PA, Vol 81:3715) 
questioning of the assumption that long-term administra- 
tion of antipsychotic drugs prevents relapse in chronic 
psychotics. Tobias and MacDonald asserted that the 
conclusions of studies maintaining this assumption were 
not warranted because of methodological flaws in the 
research. The present authors argue that some of these 
criticisms are incorrect, while others are valid. The 
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effects of these methodological sources of error, however, 
would have operated in the direction of increasing 
variability and thus decreasing the chances of finding a 
significant difference between the drug and placebo 
group. In fact there are 25 controlled studies, essentially 
all of which find that any antipsychotic drug prevents 
relapse. A total of 377 out of 1,884 patients on drugs 
relapsed (20%) in comparison to 705 out of 1,346 patients 
on placebo (52%). It is concluded that Tobias and 
MacDonald’s evidence for the value of maintenance 
medicine was misstated and misleading. The present 
authors emphasize this conclusion in light of the 
widespread use of maintenance medicine with chronic 
schizophrenics. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8443. Escobar, Javier I.; Teeter, Richard R.; Tuason, 
V. B. & Schiele, Burtrum C. Intravenous 
chlorimipramine and depressive subtypes. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1976(Jun), Vol 37(6), 325-328. 
—Carried out an open clinical trial with iv chlorimipra- 
mine (mean dosage was approximately 114 mg/day) on 
20 depressed inpatients diagnosed as primary or second- 
ary affective disorders. 11 of 12 patients (mean age, 42 
yrs) with primary affective disorders had a significant 
decrease in plea of depression at the end of 2 wks. 
In contrast, 8 patients (mean age, 30 yrs) with secondary 
affective disorders did not show such significant im- 
provement. Changes in physiological env (systol- 
ic blood pressure) were significantly greater in the 
primary affective disorders than in the secondary ones. It 
is inferred that iv administration of chlorimipramine is a 
safe and feasible procedure, which may compare to 
electroconvulsive therapy in the treatment of severe 
unipolar and bipolar depressions. (19 ref) 

444, Extein, Irl & Bowers, Malcolm B. (Yale U 
Medical School) The pharmacologic meaning of suc- 
cessful antipsychotic-antidepressant combinations. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 
427-434. —Discusses the value of a 2-way interchange 
between pharmacologically knowledgeable clinicians 
and clinically astute pharmacologists. The clinical 
observation that antipsychotic and antidepressant drugs 
may exert their respective therapeutic effects independ- 
ently when used in combination in patients displaying 
mixed symptomatology seems to have important phar- 
macologic implications. Considered in light of current 
pharmacologic concepts, findings suggest that the mech- 
anisms of action of ds oed and antidepressant 
drugs involve different biogenic amines at different 
anatomic sites. These data reinforce current evidence 
from the laboratory and the clinic suggesting that 
dopamine systems are crucial to the etiology and therapy 
of schizophrenic psychosis and that norepinephrine 
systems are crucial to the etiology and therapy of 

epression. (62 ref) —Journal summary. 

8445. Fabre, Louis F. (Research Testing, Houston, 
TX) Pilot open label study with alprazolam (U31;889) 
in outpatients with neurotic depression. Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 661-668. —16 
Outpatients diagnosed as suffering from depressive 
neurosis were treated with alprazolam for 21 days in an 
open-label study. Moderate to marked improvement was 
noted in 8076 of the patients. Statistical analysis indicated 
that significant improvement was demonstrated in all 
physician ratings (Abbreviated Hamilton Depression 
Scale, Therapeutic Effect, and Target Symptoms) as well 
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as patients’ evaluations (Self-Rating Symptom Scale and 
Patient's Global Impression). Only patient was 
terminated because of side effects (drowsiness and 
dizziness). Opthalmologic, EKG, hematologic, liver, 
kidney, and cardiac functions, as determined by routine 
laboratory examination, were unaltered by alprazolam. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8446. Gardos, George & Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston 
State Hosp, Inst of Research & Rehabilitation, MA) 
Maintenance antipsychotic therapy: Is the cure worse 
than the disease? American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 32-36. —Reviews outpatient 
withdrawal studies in light of the serious long-term 
complications of maintenance antipsychotic therapy. 
Key findings innclude the following: (a) For at least 40% 
of outpatient schizophrenics, drugs seem to be essential 
for survival in the community. (b) The majority of 
patients who relapse after drug withdrawal recompensate 
fairly rapidly upon reinstitution of antipsychotic drug 
therapy. (c) Placebo survivors seem to function as well as 
drug survivors—thus the benefit of maintenance drug 
therapy appears to be prevention of relapse. (d) Some 
cases of early чере after drug withdrawal may be due 
to dyskinesia rather than psychotic decompensation, 
Clinicians are urged to evaluate each patient on 
maintenance antipsychotic therapy in terms of feasibility 
of drug withdrawal and to offer practical guidelines for 
withdrawal and subsequent management. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8447. Garver, David L. et al. (Illinois State Psychiatric 
Inst) Pharmacokinetics of red blood cell phenothiazine 
and clinical effects: Acute dystonic reactions. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 862-866. 
—Examined the pharmacokinetics of butaperazine in 
relationship to acute dystonic reactions in 13 schizo- 
phrenics given an initial 40-mg dose. It is concluded that 
red blood cell phenothiazine levels may more clearly 
reflect drug concentration at critical brain sites than do 
simple plasma drug levels, and that dystonic reactions 
may be the result of differential sensitivity of 2 or more 
receptor systems to receptor blockade by antischizo- 
phrenic agents. 

8448. Ginsburg, Roy & Weintraub, Michael. (U 
Rochester Medical School) Caffeine in the “sundown 
syndrome": Report of negative results. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1976(Jul), Vol 31(4), 419-420. — Performed 
a double-blind study with 12 patients with senile 
dementia to determine whether the quality and quantity 
of sleep could be changed with various amounts of 
caffeine. Ss were medication free for 1 mo prior to the 
study. Measurements checked included sleep induction 
time, quality of sleep, total length of see time awake 
during the night, and a global rating. No significant 
differences were noted between the noncaffeinated 
placebo and the coffee containing various amounts of 
caffeine. 

8449. Guilleminault, C. et al. Evaluation of short-term 
and long-term treatment of the narcolepsy syndrome 
with clomipramine hydrochloride. Acta Neurologica 
Scandinavica, 1976(Jul), Vol 54(1), 71-87. —Clinical 
examinations, questionnaires, and 24- or 36-hr poly- 
graphic recordings were performed on 21 adult patients 
with the narcolepsy syndrome to investigate the short- 
and long-term chests of clomipramine HCL. Cataplexy 
was improved by the medication, but tolerance was 
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Observed after 4% mo of treatment. Clomipramine HCL 
induced significant changes in the sleep EEG, chin 
EMG, and electroculogram. In 2 patients, clomipramine 
HCL caused a nocturnal myoclonia that produced 
insomnia. Sexual side effects were seen with clomipra- 
mine HCL, particularly in males. A combination of 
clomipramine HCL and levodopa apparently prevented 
this difficulty in 1 patient. A rebound of cataplexy was 
seen during the 15 days following withdrawal of the 
drug. Methysergide maleate was found to be ineffective 
on cataplexy in 4 patients. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8450. Hamel, Albert В. & Riklan, Manuel. (Fordham 
U) Cognitive and perceptual effects of long-range L- 
Dopa therapy in Parkinsonism. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Арг), Vol 31(2), 321-323. — Investigat- 
ed psychological effects of longer-range levodopa thera- 
py їп parkinsonism. 10 parkinsonians were tested before 
levodopa therapy began and again after 42 mo of 
treatment. Their pre-levodopa scores were compared to 
those of a sample of age- and sex-equated normals, while 
long-range treatment scores were compared with those of 
another normal sample, again age- and sex-equated. 
Significant differences were found between prelevodopa 
Ss and their comparison group on Critical Flicker Fusion 
(CFF), WAIS Digit Span and Block Desi n, and 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation tests, but only the latter 
2 tests showed significant differences between long-range 
levodopa-treated patients and their comparison group. 
The evidence suggests that levodopa helps the parkinso- 
nian in his performance on CFF, Digit Span, and Rate of 
Manipulation tests by retarding anticipated age declines 
associated with such performance and observed in the 
test results of normals. —Journal summary. 

8451. Howlett, Lynda & Markoff, Richard A. (U 
Hawaii, Medical School) Clinical experiences with 
antidepressant drugs in the treatment of anxious- 
phobic patients. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 

1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 461-465. —Describes 4 cases 
of anxiety and phobia that were treated with tricyclic 
antidepressants (imipramine, oxazepam, and a combina- 
tion of amitriptyline and perphenazine). The cases were 
characterized by panic anxiety, secondary anticipatory 
anxiety, and/or the development of phobias. АП patients 
had had acute attacks of fairly intense panic anxiety; in 2 
patients, these attacks persisted despite treatment with 
benzodiazepines. The finding that these panic attacks 
could be promptly alleviated by antidepressants, while 
the chronic anticipatory anxiety from which these 
patients also suffered was refractory to this treatment, 
suggest that there may be qualitative differences between 
these 2 types of anxiety. —L. Gorsey. 

8452. Kukopulos, A.; Reginaldi, D.; Girardi, P. & 
Tondo, L. (Ctr di Psichiatria e Psicologia Clinica, Rome, 
Italy) Course of manic-depressive recurrences under 
lithium. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 
16(6), 517-524. — Майе intraindividual comparisons of 
manic-depressive symptomatology in 35 patients (mean 
age, 51 yrs) before and during treatment with lithium. 
Dosages ranged from 0.61.6 mEa/liter, and depressive 
and manic symptoms were analyzed separaely. Some 

patients were receiving concurrent neuroleptic treatment. 
Results show that (a) both manic and depressive 
episodes were significantly shorter during lithium than 
before (manic periods were reduced 62% and depressive 
periods 58%); (b) the free intervals that followed a manic 
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phase were also greatly reduced; and (c) when relapses 
did occur, most were greatly attenuated in intensity and 
were more responsive to other forms of treatment. —/. 
Gorsey. 

8453. Lambert, P. A.; Cabrol, G.; Mallion, Y. & de 
Maximy, B. (Hosp Psychiatrique de Bassens, Chambery, 
France) [Clinical study of pimozide.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Medicale, 1974, Vol 6(5), 985-990. —67 patients (30 with 
schizophrenia, 20 with chronic delirium, 6 with mania, 
and 11 with mental retardation, epilepsy, senility, or 
other mental disorders) кер in a clinical study of 
pimozide. Pimozide produce very good results in 18 
patients and good results in 23. The best results were 
obtained in the chronic delirium patients, 17 of whom 
showed good or very good results. Good results were 
obtained in 8 patients with mental retardation, epilepsy, 
ог other mental disorders, and for 3 manics and 13 
schizophrenics. Extrapyramidal effects were less com- 
mon and less pronounced than with other antipsychotic 
drugs. Since pimozide has a duration of action of 24 hrs, 
it can be administered once a day. (English summary) 
—C. Harwick. 

8454. Lin, James T-Y. & Ziegler, Dewey K. (U Kansas 
Medical Ctr, Kansas City) Psychiatric symptoms with 
initiation of carbidopa-levodopa treatment. Neurology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 26(7), 699-700. —Two patients (a 53-yr- 
old and a 75-yr-old male) who had had no previous 
psychiatric symptoms became psychotic after their 
antiparkinsonism medication was changed from levodo- 
pa alone to a combination of levodopa and carbidopa, 
despite adherence to the appropriate and recommended 
dosage. Psychiatric symptoms disappeared after treat- 
ment with levodopa alone was resumed. 

8455. MacDonald, Marian L. & Tobias, Lester L. 
(State U New York, Stony Brook) Withdrawal causes 
relapse? Our response. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(May), Vol 83(3), 448-451. Берое to the paper 
by J. M. Davis et al (see PA, Vol 56: ssue 5) criticizing 
the present authors’ review (see PA, Vol 54:3715) which 
questioned the assumption that long-term administration 
of antipsychotic drugs prevents relapse in chronic 
psychotics. This questioning was prompted by 2 factors: 
an awareness of methodological errors consistently 
repeated in the withdrawal literature and a philosophy of 
science dictating that definitive conclusions be drawn 
only from data collected in a scientifically tenable 
manner. This philosophy of science was explicated, and 3 
of the methodological errors were discussed. The authors 
maintain that definitive conclusions concerning with- 
drawal effects are not warranted on the basis of the 
existing literature. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8456. Meltzer, Herbert Y. & Fang, Victor S. (U 
сис Pritzker School of Medicine) The effect of 
neuroleptics on serum prolactin in schizophrenic 
patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 
33(3), 279-286. —Studied serum prolactin levels before 
and during long-term administration of phenothiazines 
on a twice daily schedule to 27 newly admitted 1841 yr 
old schizophrenic patients. An increase in serum prolac- 
tin is believed to be a reflection of inhibition of 
dopamine receptors in the hypothalamopituitary axis. By 
72 hrs after initiation of treatment, all Ss had persistently 
elevated prolactin levels averaging 3.2-fold and 3.8-fold 
in men and women, respectively. There was a lag 
between clinical response and dopamine blockade, as 
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indicated by prolactin levels in most Ss. Levels remained 
elevated during the 1-3 mo Ss were studied, suggesting 
there was no tolerance to this effect of phenothiazines. 
Serum prolactin levels tended to be higher with thiorida- 
zine than on equivalent doses of chlorpromazine or 
trifluoperazine hydrochloride. There was some evidence 
that the magnitude of the prolactin elevation correlated 
with clinical response. After cessation of phenothiazines, 
serum prolactin levels reverted to normal within 48-96 
hrs. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8457. Mormont, Ch. (U Liége, Clinique Psychiatrique, 
Belgium) [Methods of evaluation and analysis of results: 
On a clinical trial of “ordinary” Noveril and timed- 
release Noveril.] (Fren) Psychologie Medicale, 1974, Vol 
6(5), 1021-1031. —"Ordinary" Noveril was compared 
with timed-release Noveril in a 6-wk double-blind 
crossover trial. Ss were divided into 2 groups—one with 
11 depressed patients and the other with 9 depressed 
patients—and were evaluated by the Hamilton Rating 
Scale for depression, the Breulet Depression Scale, the 
Cattell Anxiety Scale, and the MMPI. There were no 
significant differences between groups at the beginning 
of treatment. At the end of 3 wks, both groups had 
improved, but Ss on "ordinary" Noveril improved more. 
Some of the effects gained at the end of 3 wks were lost 
at the end of 6 wks in both groups. It is concluded that 
both forms of Noveril possess antidepressant activity, 
but that the "ordinary" form is more potent than the 
timed-release form. (English summary) —C. Harwick. 

8458. Pinto, Alcides; Simopoulos, Aris M.; Uhlenhuth, 
Eberhard H. & DeRosa, Ernest R. (Crownsville Hospital 
Ctr, MD) Responses of chronic schizophrenic females 
to combination of diphenylhydantoin and neuroleptics: 
A double-blind study. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Nov-Dec), Vol 16(6), 529-536. —Conducted a 
double-blind study in a state psychiatric hospital the 
effect of adding diphenylhydantoin to 3 subgroups of 
phenothiazines (chlorpromazine, thioridazine, and per- 
phenazine) to reduce irritable and aggressive behavior in 
32 Black female severely regressed chronic schizophren- 
ics. During an 8-wk treatment course, diphenylhydantoin 
was gradually increased from 250 mg/day to 375 
mg/day. Phenothiazine doses were just under 400 
mg/day. The measures employed were the Brief Psychi- 
atric Rating Scale, the Nurses Observation Scale for 
Inpatient Evaluation, the Crownsville Psychiatric Scale, 
and the Minimal Social Behavior Scale. Variables 
reflecting hostile and aggressive behavior were less 
prominent in the phenothiazines-diphenylhydantoin 
group, especially in the latter part of treatment. How- 
ever, impaired social competence and thought disturb- 
ance became more evident. In the phenothiazines-diphe- 
nylhydantoin group, 3 patients showed ataxia to a 
moderate or severe degree. —Journal summary. 

8459. Prien, Robert F.; Klett, C. James & Caffey, 
Eugene M. Polypharmacy in the psychiatric treatment 
of elderly hospitalized patients: A survey of 12 Veterans 
Administration hospitals. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Jun), Vol 37(6), 333-336. —Surveyed polypharma- 
cy with psychoactive drugs in 1,276 elderly psychiatric 
patients (mean age, 72.7 yrs) from 12 Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. One out of every 6 patients received 2 
or more psychoactive agents. No specific combination of 
drugs was overly popular. The most frequently adminis- 
tered combinations, thioridazine plus phenobarbital and 
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chlorpromazine plus phenobarbital, were each adminis- 
tered to only 13 patients (1%). Thioridazine was a 
component of nearly % of the combinations. The most 
frequent pairings were an antipsychotic drug plus an 
antidepressant, 2 antipsychotic drugs, and an antipsy- 
chotic drug plus an antianxiety agent or sedative- 
hypnotic. The use of polypharmacy was significantly 
related to patient age. One out of every 4 patients 60-65 
yrs old received 2 or more psychoactive drugs compared 
to only | out of 8 over 75 yrs of age. 

8460. Rosier, Y. A. (Clinique Champvert, Lyon, 
France) [Lorazepam in various types of anxiety: Exten- 
sion of the indications to depressive states.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Medicale, 1974, Vol 6(5), 993-1008. —Ad- 
ministered lorazepam to 11 patients with anxiety 
neurosis, 4 with hypochondria, 21 with obsessional 
neurosis, 22 with “psychotic” anxiety, and 6 with anxiety 
of therapeutic origin. On an ауе dose of 7.5 mg/day, 
improvement occurred in 10 Ss wit anxiety neurosis and 
17 obsessional neurotics; only 1 hypochondriac im- 
proved. On a dose of 15-22 mg/day, improvement 
occurred in 17 Ss with “psychotic” anxiety and all of the 
Ss with anxiety of therapeutic origin. Improvement was 
most common in Ss whose symptoms were of relatively 
recent origin. In a 2nd study, lorazepam was adminis- 
tered to 4 endogenous, 16 reactive, 15 neurotic, 3 
“exhaustion,” 3 involutional, and 3 “old age” depres- 
sives. The dosages used were 7.5, 15.0, or 22.5 mg/day. 
Lorazepam was of little benefit in Ss with endogenous 
depression or depression of “exhaustion” or “ol age." 
Approximately half of the Ss with neurotic depression 
responded to the drug as did 2 involutional and 14 
reactive depressives. The only side effect was somno- 
lence, which was a function of the dose. (English 
summary) (18 ref) —C. Harwick. 

8461. Sechzer, Philip H. (State U New York, 
Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Demand method 
evaluation of hypnotics. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 637-644. —Describes the develop- 
ment of a demand method for the evaluation of the 
hypnotic effects of a new benzodiazepine derivative, 
lorazepam. The basic demand data were supplemented 
with a combined survey of the Ss' intrinsic responses and 
the nurses' objective observations. Active control was 
provided by reference to pentobarbital. It was found that 
3.75-4.0 mg of lorazepam was associated with satisfacto- 
ry sleep. For comparable results with pentobarbital, 
150-200. mg were required. —Journal abstract. 

8462. Selman, F. B.; McClure, R. F. & Helwig, H. (U 
Texas Health Science Ctr, Dallas) Loxapine succinate: A 
double-blind comparison with haloperidol and placebo 
in acute schizophrenics. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 645-652. —Compared the clinical 
effectiveness and side effects of loxapine succinate with 
the effectiveness and side effects of haloperidol and 
placebo during a 12-wk double-blind study with 87 
patients hospitalized with acute schizophrenia or acute 
exacerbation of chronic schizophrenia. The effectiveness 
of loxapine was comparable to that of haloperidol in 
reducing symptomatology on several rating scales, 
including the Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient 
Evaluation and the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale. The 
placebo group showed significant improvement at first, 
but the results were not maintained and were significant- 
ly less than those of the active drugs at the end of the 
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study. Side effects of the active drugs were comparable 
and more than those of the placebo. —Journal abstract. 


8463. Shopsin, Baron; Friedman, Eitan & Gershon, 
Samuel. (New York U Medical Ctr) Parachlorophenyla- 
lanine reversal of tranylcypromine effects in depressed 
patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
33(7), 811-819. — Five 32-58 yr old hospitalized bipolar 
and unipolar endogenously depressed patients who 
showed an antidepressant response to the МАО inhib- 
itor, tranylcypromine sulfate (up to 60 mg/day), relapsed 
(en depression returned) when relatively small doses 
(e.g, 750 mg) of parachlorophenylalanine (PCPA) were 
added for brief periods. Assessment measures included 
the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression and the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale. Considered together with 
findings that PCPÁ similarly reversed the antidepressant 
effects of the tricyclic drug, imipramine hydrochloride, 
data indicate that (a) serotonergic mechanisms are likely 
involved in the antidepressant effects of both the tricyclic 
drugs and MAO inhibitors in man and (b) this 
indolamine may also play a role in the endogenous 
clinical state of depression. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 


8464. Singh, Man M. & Kay, Stanley R. (Bronx 
AES Ctr, Clinical Psychopharmacology Unit, NY) 
Wheat gluten as a pathogenic factor in schizophrenia. 
Science, 1976(Jan), Vol 191(4225), 401-402. — Three 
male and 11 female schizophrenics (mean age, 25-43 yrs) 
maintained on a cereal-grain-free and milk-free diet and 
receiving me treatment with neuroleptics (primarily 
haloperidol) showed an interruption or reversal of 
therapeutic progress during a period of "blind" wheat 
gluten challenge (30-45 g/day). The exacerbation of the 
disease process was not due to variations in neuroleptic 
doses. After termination of the gluten challenge, the 
course of improvement was reinstated. The observed 
effects seemed to be due to a primary schizophrenia- 
promoting effect of wheat gluten. —Journal abstract. 


8465. Spiker, Duane G. & Pugh, Daniel D. (U 
Pittsburgh Medical School & Western Psychiatric Inst & 
Clinic) Combining tricyclic and monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor antidepressants. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 828-830. —Reviewed the charts of 
150 inpatients (mean age 46.3 yrs) and 51 outpatients 
(mean age 35.0 yrs) treated with an MAO inhibitor 
(MAOI)-tricyclic antidepressant (amitriptyline or imi- 
pramine) combination. MAOIs included isocarboxazide, 
phenelzine, and tranylcypromine. Tricyclic doses were 
25-50 mg every night to a maximum of 150 mg/day; 
MAOI doses ranged from 10-45 mg. The incidence and 
severity of side effects among the patients on the 
combined regimen were essentially the same as those 
seen in the control groups. (150 tricyclic and 150 MAOI 
controls with mean ages of 43.3 and 47.9 yrs, respective- 
ly). There were no deaths or strokes resulting from use of 
this regimen. The most frequent troublesome side effect 
was orthostatic hypotension. It is concluded that the use 
of a MAOlI-tricyclic combination in oral therapeutic 
doses is safe. However, the efficacy of this combination 
has not yet been proved, and it may be particularly toxic 
if taken in an overdose. —Journal abstract. 
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8467. Vianna Filho, U.; Versiani Caldeira, M. V. & 
Bueno, J. (Federal U of Rio de Janeiro, Inst of 
Psychiatry, Brazil) Preliminary report on a double blind 
study comparing loxapine succinate with thiothixene in 
chronic schizophrenic Patients. Jornal Brasileiro de 
Psiquiatria, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 24(1), 5-27. —Pre- 
scribed loxapine succinate or thiothixene alternately for 
50 schizophrenic inpatients consecutively admitted to 2 
Brazilian mental institutions. Minimum age of Ss was 16 
yrs; on the basis of degree of initial disturbance, 28 were 
classified as paranoid and 22 as nonparanoid. Every 15 
days for 3 mo, 3 rating scales for each S were completed, 
to compare the clinical effects of the 2 drugs. The 
paranoid group showed greater improvement than the 
nonparanoid, irrespective of the drug received. Within 
the paranoid group, those receiving олерде improved 
more than those receiving thiothixene. —D. J. Clair. 


8468. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W., II. 
(Central State Hosp, Milledgeville, GA) An investigation 
into the possibility of irreversible central nervous 
system damage as a result of long-term chlorpromazine 
medication. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 31(2), 340-344. —On the Maze test, S. D. Porteus 
and J. E. Barclay (see PA, Vol 33:1471) found an 
impairment in patients who were reing chlorproma- 
zine that was similar in degree to that found in 
lobotomized patients. The investigators questioned 
whether this impairment was юра or permanent. 
The present study, using 4 groups of 15 17-58 yr old 
inpatients—organic, schizophrenic control, schizophren- 
ic (chlorpromazine), and schizophrenic (off chlorproma- 
zine).—attempted to answer this question. Of 5 tests 
used—EEG, Maze test, Trail Making test, Continuous 
Performance test, and Archimedes Spiral Aftereffect 
test—2 significantly differentiated the organics from the 
schizophrenic controls, the Spiral Aftereffect and Maze 
tests. The schizophrenic group no longer on chlorproma- 
zine showed no significant impairment on any of the 
tests when compared with the schizophrenic control 
group that had received little or no chlorpromazine. It is 
concluded that (a) no permanent impairment due to 
chlorpromazine was demonstrated and (b) patients who 
were receiving chlorpromazine were impaired, which 
may cause distortions on psychological tests and create 
difficulty in responding properly to psychotherapy. 


—Journal summary. 


8469. Wilkerson, Dennis & LeUnes, Arnold. (Texas 
A&M U) Predicting therapeutic success in patients 
treated with lithium carbonate: The need for a more 
precise diagnostic system. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976( Аир), No 7, 71—72. 
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8470. Astrachan, Boris M.; Levinson, Daniel J. & 
Adler, David A. (Yale U Medical School) The impact of 
national health insurance on the tasks and practice of 
psychiatry. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
33(7), 785—794. — Discusses the impact of comprehensive 
national health insurance on 4 major areas of psychiatric 
practice (medical, reparative, social control, and human- 
istic tasks). Medical tasks would be stressed under 
national health insurance, while funding for reparative 
tasks would be limited. It is concluded that the care of 
the severely ill patient may be fragmented because of 
problems in integrating medical and rehabilitative 
services. (43 ref) 

8471. Boudreau, Thomas J. (U Sherbrooke, Canada) 
[Economic perspectives in mental health.] (Fren) Vie 
médicale au Canada frangaise, 1975(Aug), Vol 4(8), 
976-982. —Discusses the high cost of mental health care 
in Canada and the influence of the economic system on 
the mental health of the general population. Characteris- 
tics of the economic system which have a negative 
influence on the mental health of the population include 
(a) internal contradictions in the economic System, such 
as the contrast between the promotion of luxury items 
for use in leisure time and the need to maintain the work 
ethic so that one can afford these items; and (b) the 
dehumanization of work activity in industrial society. It 
is concluded that mental pathology is in part an 
outgrowth of the type of prosperity judged suitable by 
society. The dilemma of whether psychiatrists and 
psychologists should be agents of society or transformers 
of society when helping people deal with these contradic- 
tory economic forces is considered briefly. —А. Olson. 

8472. Brodsky, Carroll M. & Byl, Nancy. (U California 
Medical School, San Francisco) Treatment of work- 
related health problems in a work clinic. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 27(2), 116-120. 
—Describes the development and operation of a univer- 
sity-affiliated medical work clinic which was established 
to gather data on patients who chronically express work 
problems through medical complaints or who develop or 
exaggerate physical problems to avoid work. In general, 
the clinic’s first 18 patients showed emotional immaturity 
and social or psychiatric dysfunction, often severe. After 
treatment, 9 of the 18 patients returned to work and 2 
began vocational retraining and later took jobs. It is 
suggested that because of the close relationship between 
work and health, medical-care institutions must deal 
with work problems that patients present. —Journal 
abstract. 

8473. Burner, M. (U Lausanne Faculté de médecine, 
Switzerland) [Man and his fears.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Medicale, 1974, Vol 6(5), 1035-1038. —Discusses the 
fears of physicians and patients. Among the fears of the 
former are (a) fear of the death of a patient, (b) fear of a 
physical relapse in the patient, (c) the physician’s fear 
that his/her ignorance or incompetence will be responsi- 
ble fora relapse in the patient, and (d) fear of performing 
a dangerous or inadequate therapeutic act which results 
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from his/her ignorance. The fears of the patient include 
(a) fear of death, (b) invalidism, (c) the loss of part of an 
organ, (d) the stress of the illness, (e) medical interven- 
tion, (f) fear of being an object of experimentation, and 
(g) the unknown. Whereas fear is normal, anguish is 
often pathological, leading to neurotic troubles or 
psychosomatic manifestations. —C. Harwick. 

8474. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Pietro &  Schiebel, 
Douglas. (Vanderbilt U Medical School) Studies of 
superobesity: Il. Psychiatric appraisal of jejuno-ileal 
bypass surgery. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 26-31. —Studied 12 18-30 yr oid 
superobese women for 10 mo to 3 yrs following jejuno- 
ileal bypass surgery. АП Ss had significant weight loss to 
near normal levels and were pleased with their newfound 
capabilities in physical, social, and sexual activities. 
Enhanced self-esteem, initiative, and assertiveness were 
noted. Although there were no serious postoperative 
psychiatric complications, Ss experienced more mood 
lability and greater awareness of anxiety, depression, and 
irritability; their necessary adjustments in life-style 
strained relationships with spouses and parents in some 
cases. The principal drawback of the procedure was the 
occurence in 7 Ss of major somatic complications, with 
concomitant discouragement and apprehension. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8475. Jensen, Inge. Temporal lobe epilepsy: Social 
conditions and rehabilitation after surgery. Acta 
Neurologica Scandinavica, 1976(Jul), Vol 54(1), 22-44. 
— Performed a social investigation of 74 patients with 
temporal lobe epilepsy resistant to medication and who 
had undergone unilateral temporal lobectomy. The 
patients were compared to their siblings and to the 
general population in Denmark. 14.9% of the patients 
(compared with 8.8% of the normal Ss) were born out of 
wedlock. The level of schooling achieved was lower than 
expected, and this was most pronounced in patients with 
an early onset of epilepsy. At the time of the operation 
all patients were socially incapacitated by their epilepsy; 
this was most pronounced in males, of whom 30% were 
institutionalized, and 32% were receiving disabilit 
pensions; at follow-up, the figures were 6% and 52%, 
respectively. Working capacity was markedly improved 
postoperatively, and at follow-up 39% were in full-time 
employment. Relief from seizures (or almost complete 
relief), normal intelligence, normal psychiatric status, 
and operation before the age of 18 yrs were factors which 
favorably influenced the postoperative working capacity. 
The majority of the patients were unmarried or divorced, 
and few of the group had children. Parental social class 
distribution showed an excess in the highest and lowest 
social classes compared to the Danish population. (44 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

8476. Katz, Jay & Capron, Alexander M. (Yale U Law 
School) Catastrophic diseases: Who decides what? A 
psychosocial and legal analysis of the problems posed 
by hemodialysis and organ transplantation. New York, 
NY: Russell Sage Foundation, 1975. xviii, 273 p. 
—Presents a psychosocial and legal analysis of the 
problems posed by hemodialysis and organ transplanta- 
Чоп. The authority and capacity of the physician- 
investigators, the patient-Ss, and professional and public 
institutions are discussed. 

8477. Lair, Charles V. & King, Glen D. (Auburn U) 
MMPI profile predictors for successful and expired open 
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heart surgery patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 51—54. —Analyzed data presented 
by C. V. Lair and R. L. Biddy (1968) to determine 
whether the personality dimensions of denial or anxiety, 
as measured by the MMPI, predict subsequent open 
heart surgery mortality differently by sex. 17 female and 
14 male patients scheduled for open heart surgery were 
administered the MMPI within 1 wk prior to surgery. Of 
the 31 Ss, 13 female and 7 males survived the operation, 
and 4 females and 7 males did not. Surviving and expired 
males did not differ on any MMPI scales, while expired 
females had much higher average elevations on scales 1 
and 3 than did their surviving counterparts. Cutting 
Scores established to divide female profiles 1-3 into 
surviving and expired groups yielded 2 results: (a) An L 
scale T-score of 50 or above identified 10095 of the 
expired females, while it generated 40% false positives 
and no false negatives. (b) A Scale 6 T-score of 57 and 
below identified 100% of the expired females while it 
generated no false negatives and no false positives. 
—Journal summary. 

8478. Norris, Eleanor L. & Larsen, Judith K. (Ameri- 
can Inst for Research, Palo Alto, CA) Critical issues in 
mental health service delivery: What are the priorities? 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 27(8), 
561-566. —318 directors, 685 other professionals, and 
143 paraprofessionals responded to a questionnaire sent 
to 515 community mental health centers and 193 state 
hospitals throughout the US asking them to rate 57 
critical issues in mental health services as to their 
importance now and 5 yrs from now. Issues judged most 
important now are services for children and for adoles- 
cents; 5 yrs from now children’s services still top the list. 
Answers to 2 other questions reveal that respondents 
placed research on prevention at the top of a list of 
needed research areas and that the most useful National 
Institute of Mental Health service to agencies is person- 
to-person assistance such as consultation and wor! shops. 
—Journal abstract. 

8479. Sansoy, Nicole. (Ctr Médico-chirurgical, Paris, 
France) [On the psychological role of the anesthetist.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Medicale, 1974, Vol 6(5), 977-981. 
—Argues that the anesthetist is in a position to influence 
the patient's anxiety and pain since he/she is often the 
last person to whom the patient can talk before an 
operation. (English summary) 
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8480. Bauer, John E. & Heinke, Warren. (Wisconsin 
Dept of Health & Social Services, Div of Family 
Services, Fond du Lac) Treatment family care homes for 
disturbed foster children. Child Welfare, 1976(Aug), Vol 
55(7), 478-490. —Describes a community-based family 
care program designed to serve children with emotional 
or behavior problems. The program features contractual 
agreement in each case, a variety of therapies, and full 
participation of foster mother and foster father on the 
treatment team. Most of the children who participated in 
the program made significant gains. Guidelines for 
establishing such a program and some of the major 
difficulties in implementing the described program are 
discussed. —Journal summary. 

8481. Borus, Jonathan F. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp, Boston) Neighborhood health centers as provi- 
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ders of primary mental-health care. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 1976(Jul), Vol 295(3), 140-145. 
—Administered a questionnaire and a structured inter- 
view to the directors of 19 neighborhood health centers 
with mental-health programs. Staff-time utilization data 
Show that these programs focus on the provision of 
primary mental-health services to neighborhood resi- 
dents and indirect consultative and collaborative services 
to general health staff to coordinate health care. 48% of 
referrals for mental-health services were patients first 
identified and referred by general health staff. Children 
constituted a disproportionately high үе of the 
patients served (43%) and 22% of the services were 
outreach visits, primarily in patients’ homes. Quantitative 
studies are necessary to confirm qualitative findings that 
conjoint health and mental-health delivery site at the 
neighborhood level increases the accessibility and psy- 
chologic acceptability of mental-health services and 
enhances case finding, successful referral, and coordina- 
tion of primary health care. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8482. Claiborn, William L. & Kayton, Robert. (U 
Maryland, le Park) Analysis of mental health 
service delivery: Profession, patient, treatment. Journal 
of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 18-20. 
—Studied a county bureau of mental health serving over 
700,000 people. To investigate the direct service opera- 
tions of the center during the 1970-1971 fiscal year, the 
number of patient sessions was analyzed in terms of 
professional staffing, patient age, and type of service 
offered. Findings indicate that psychiatrists provided the 
greatest number of patient sessions, adults represented 
the largest age group seen, and individual therapy was 
the most frequently utilized service modality. An analysis 
was made to determine the cost basis of each form of 
professional service. Results overall favored the utiliza- 
tion of psychiatrists, although there were many con- 
founding variables. The analyses suggest that budget and 
staffing decisions should reflect knowledge about how 
these factors affect service delivery. —Journal summary. 

8483. Fitzpatrick, Gladsy E. & Bluestone, Harvey. 
(Bronx-Lebanon Hosp Ctr, NY) Cross-cultural consid- 
erations in community psychiatry. Behavioral Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1975-1976(Apr-Mar) Vol 7(1-12), 62-66. 
— Considers that, with the advent of community psychia- 
try, it has become imperative to reconsider the role and 
meaning of basic concepts such as ego development, 
oedipal conflicts, and object relations. The reduction of 
ES of ghetto life to a struggle for survival is 
dramatically evident in dealing with the emotional and 
behavioral problems encountered among the children. It 
is argued that psychological intervention in any dimen- 
sion must recognize and adapt or redefine these concepts 
within the context of the particular cultural and social 
environment. This varies widely when dominated by 
violence, disruption, and chaotic life experiences. Cases 
are cited to demonstrate the problems facing the 
practitioner who must attempt to treat multifaceted 
problem areas. —Journal abstract. 

8484. Goldberg, Jack. (Rydalmere Hosp, Australia) 
Community mental health: A plea for learning from 
Britain's experience in community psychiatry. Mental 
Health in Australia, 1975(Mar), Vol 1(3), 97-101. —Dis- 
cusses the consequences of limiting the use of psychiatric 
inpatient units in favor of providing community re- 
sources for psychiatric patients. A survey of the mental 
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health system in Britain reveals that although the 
number of mental health hospital beds fell by 24,000 
between 1960 and 1969, the increase in hostel places has 
been only 2,000 to date. The family plays an important 
part in the care of chronically ill schizophrenics, and 
needs practical advice from professionals; but this need 
is not being met. It is suggested that programs which 
release schizophrenic patients into society without 
providing adequate support systems for them and their 
families should be re-evaluated, not only in Australia but 
in America and Britain as well. —A. F. Vitiello. 

8485. Heinemann, Shirley H. & Yudin, Lee W. (West 
Philadelphia Community Mental Health Consortium, 
PA) The consumer as evaluator: Perceptions and 
satisfaction level of former clients. Journal of Communi- 
ty Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 21-23. —Investigated 
recipient satisfaction with treatment in a community 
mental health center in which 12,000 persons were served 
during a 3-yr period. Samples of clients recently 
terminated from outpatient care at neighborhood coun- 
seling centers were surveyed in 1970 and 1971. 46 were 
interviewed by telephone and 46 by mail about their 
satisfaction. Responses were favorable in all areas 
investigated (ев: amount of help received, mechanical 
aspects of the delivery system, and the relationship with 
the therapist). It is concluded that while results are highly 
gratifying, independent measures such as drop-out and 
no-show rates mediate against any major complacency 
on the part of the agency. —P. O’Brien. 

8486. Johnson, Douglas L. (U Iowa) Comprehensive 
community mental health services: A redefinition. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B), 334. 

8487. Kakalik, J. S. et al. Mental health and mental 
retardation services in Nevada. Santa Monica, CA: 
Rand, 1976. xxi, 501 p. —Summarizes findings and 
recommendations of a 2-yr study of mental health, 
mental retardation, and alcohol and drug abuse treat- 
ment services in Nevada in 1975. АП major public and 
private programs, the types of people they provide 
Services for, major service delivery problems, and 71 
specific recommendations for improving services, 
grouped by type of service and by 3 levels of effort which 
officials may choose to make to remedy these problems, 
are described. 

8488. Kern, Joseph C. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City 
U New York) Sociocultural aspects of poverty: Spring- 
board for action. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 5-10. —Notes that there is much 
accumulated research on the sociocultural characteristics 
of the poor but a dearth of literature on ways of 
translating this research into action programs. A pro- 
gram is described which attempted to put such research 
into practice in a rural poverty-stricken community 
suffering from social disintegration. Two of the activities 
of the program which were monitored for 2 yrs are 
described, a community club project and a sports 
program. The change agent helped to structure them in 
such a way as to promote cooperation, positive commu- 
nity image, joint community decision-making abilities, 
and long-term planning. These group activities were 
viewed as a vehicle for attainment of these goals. The 
assumption was that as skills were practiced and became 
part of the community's behavior repertoire, they would 
be transferred and applied to other growing interests of 
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the community. Results show the activities have been 
moderately effective, with motivation for participation 
increasing in the 2nd yr. —P. O'Brien. 

8489. Langsley, Donald G. & Barter, James T. (U 
California Medical School, Davis) Treatment in the 
community or state hospital: An evaluation. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1975(May), Vol 5(5), 163-170. —Describes and 
discusses the California program initiated by the Lauter- 
man-Petris-Short (LPS) Act, designed to alter the state 
mental health treatment system fundamentally by 
shifting the locus of care to the community. Criticisms of 
the LPS system focus on the adequacy of care for 
patients released from state hospitals and on the 
presence of dangerous patients in the community. 
Probably a balanced system will be needed in which 
both state hospitals and community care will be utilized. 
The reduced population in California state hospitals has 
been due to a marked reduction in admissions, a 
decrease of almost 40% from 1969 to 1974. Reductions 
vary significantly among the state's 58 counties; reasons 
for these variations are suggested. Sacramento County 
has a comprehensive program for former hospital 
inmates, including those with chronic mental illness. 
Results of this program and similar ones in Fresno and 
Santa Barbara Counties demonstrate that all patients can 
be given adequate care in the community and the use of 
state hospitals minimized. —7. Davis. 

8490. McClenahan, Ann C. (U South Dakota) Con- 
joint surveys of expressed need for community mental 
health services in two Northwest lowa counties. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3090. 

8491. McEwen, Jan. (Ctr for Independent Living, 
Berkeley, CA) Center for Independent Living: An 
overview. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Тип), 
Vol 19(4), 616-619. —Discusses a comprehensive com- 
munity service delivery system for the severely disabled 
in which services are geared toward independent living 
and consciousness raisng. Self-help and peer counseling 
are seen as major methods of service assistance. 

8492. McLaughlin, Herbert. Чел & McLaughlin, 
San Francisco, CA) Evaluating the effectiveness of 
innovative design for a community mental health 
center. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 27(8), 566-571. —Evaluated the effectiveness of the 
design of the рше and day patient areas of a 
community mental health center, first in 1969, soon after 
the center was opened, and again in 1974. The focal area 
is a large, irregularly shaped communal space; it opens 
onto a wide, encircling corridor ringed with bedrooms, 
multiuse rooms, and offices. The center was designed to 
encourage different behaviors and varied uses of space, 
to promote interaction, and to stimulate and challenge 
patients. In 1974 the evaluators—an architectural psy- 
chologist and a sociologist—found the design worked 
well for the unit that still operated the same kind of 
program the center was designed for, a therapeutic 
community, even though the unit admitted sicker 
patients than planned. The design did not work as well 
for the 2nd unit, which had become a crisis intervention 
program for patients who were often highly agitated, 
suicidal, or determined to escape; security and surveil- 
lance were major problems. —Journal abstract. 

8493. Ochberg, Frank M. (NIMH, Div of Mental 
Health Service Programs, Rockville, MD) Community 
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mental health center legislation: Flight of the phoenix. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
56-61. — Describes ihe history and implications of recent 
legislation affecting community mental health centers. 
New legislative requirements will result in centers seeing 
typically underserved populations (children, the elderly, 
and drug and alcohol abusers) as part of 7 new essential 
services. The impact of new grant mechanisms and the 
role of the National Institute of Mental Health in 
assisting and evaluating centers are examined. It is 
concluded that, as a result of legislative and other trends 
in mental health care, psychiatrists will be seeing sicker 
pires for shorter periods, role confusion in the mental 

ealth professions will lessen, and centers will be forced 
to devote much time and effort to financial concerns and 
appropriate allocation of manpower. —Journal abstract. 

8494. Olkon, Sheldon. Linking planning with 
evaluation in community mental health. Communit 
Mental Health Journal, 1975(Win), Vol 11(4), 359-367. 
— Proposes processes which help deal with the ambigui- 
ties of the mental health field and provide an objective 
way of planning and evaluating programs. Program 
evaluation can then be related to the predetermined 
effectiveness criteria of the planning processes. 

8495. Rosen, Catherine E. (Northeast Georgia Com- 
munity Mental Health Ctr, Athens) Sign-away pres- 
sures. Social Work, 1976(Jul, Vol 21(4), 284-287. 
—Presented 1,620 new clients in 4 community mental 
health clinics with a medical release authorization 
(MRA) form and asked them to read and sign it. In the 
control phase in which clients were not offered the 
option of refusal, all clients signed. In the experimental 
jen in which clients were dither provided the option to 
refuse or were given information about their right to 
refuse, 20% of the clients in one clinic and 41% of the 
clients in another clinic refused to comply. Contrary to 
expectations, no significant differences were found 
between compliers and noncompliers in age, race, 
monthly income, understanding of the MRA forms, 
clerks’ ratings of apparent nervousness, self-perceptions 
or clinicians’ ratings of their social-emotional resources 
for сорив with current problems, the severity of their 
mental health problem, or evidence of paranoia. Non- 
compliers, however, were significantly more often female 
and more well educated than compliers, Since only 2 
variables distinguished the groups, the manner in which 
forms were presented was considered influential for 
outcome. It is suggested that mental health clients signed 
the forms because they thought that compliance would 
increase their chance of receiving services. —A. C. Moltu. 

8496. Rubin, Beverly. (Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Ctr, WI) Music therapy in a community mental 
health program. Journal of Music Therapy, 1975(Sum), 
Vol 12(2), 59-66. —Describes the evolution of the role of 
the music therapist in a community mental health 
program. Programming at the center included music 
therapy for patients on all levels of care, both within the 
hospital wes in the community. Limited experiences and 
speculation indicate that both traditional and innovative 
practices of music therapy can contribute to this essential 
element of the community mental health program. —F. 
O. Triggs. ; 

8497. Schmmidt, L. J. (U Utah Medical Coll) 
Reducing reliance on psychiatric hospitalization: The 
Utah experiment. Psychiatric Annals, 1975(May), Vol 
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5(5), 190-194, —For approximately 10 yrs Utah has been 
reducing its reliance on long-term state hospitalization 
for mental patients and substituting care in the commu- 
nity; the focus is on outpatient treatment, with hospitali- 
zation kept as brief as possible but not relegated to a 
modality of last resort. Application of these principles 
has produced dramatic results. The development of 6 
Community Mental Health Centers has reduced long- 
term hospitalization by 36%, while experiencing an 
increase of 34% in admissions. Comparisons with 
national data for 1973 show that Utah has the lowest rate 
of admission to state hospitals and the lowest state 
hospital census of any state in the nation. —Journal 
summary, 

8498. Thornley, Margo L. (Northwest Ctr for the 
Retarded, Seattle, WA) А national trend: The impact of 
educating and training formerly institutionalized child- 
ren and adults in the community. Education & Training 
of the Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 152-155. 
—Examines íhe responsibilities of various institutions 
and community organizations in educating formerl 
institutionalized mentally retarded and physically hndi- 
capped individuals. It is argued that in order for such 
individuals to make an adequate adjustment in the 
community at large, specialized training must begin in 
the institutional setting, where the individual should be 
provided with a comprehensive, graduated transitional 
program terminating in semi-independent, or independ- 
ent community living. Group homes are also a means of 
normalizing the life of these individuals. Adults assigned 
to group homes assist in the general maintenance of the 
home; children are taught basic self-help skills and also 
assist in the maintenance of the home. Programs 
designed by special schools, community colleges, the 
public schools, and vocational schools are described. 
—M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8499. Turbow, Sandra R. (Adult Day Treatment Ctr, 
Beverly Hills, CA) Geriatric group pes care and its 
effect on independent living: A thirty-six-month assess- 
ment. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 508-510. 
—Assessed 45 61-89 yr old patients after 36 mo of day 
treatment by an adult day treatment center. While the 
referral cause was emotional disturbance, there were also 
presenting physical symptoms in all instances. Short- and 
long-term goals were individually designed. With 91.1% 
of the patients either continuing in an independent form 
of living or moving from primary dependency to primary 
independency, it appears that selective combinations of 
day treatment, group process, and group therapy offer an 
approach to the reduction of anxiety, the improvement 
of interpersonal relationships, and the maintenance of 
independent living. — Journal abstract. 

8500. Walsh, Joseph A. et al. (DuPage County Health 
Dept, Wheaton, IL) Organizational development 
through a staff workshop. Journal of Community Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jan), Vol (1), 24-27. —Describes an organiza- 
tional 2-day workshop in a community mental health 
center. The study evaluated changes in the center's 
Structure, which culminated in a significantly different 
organizational design, and the beginning of satellite 
center operations. The workshop itself focused on future 
goals in the center as well as interpersonal concerns of 
professional and clerical staffs. The Likert Profile of 
Organizational Characteristics was administered 2 wks 
prior to and 8 mo after the workshop, and a number of 
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subjective questions were asked regarding job satisfac- 
tion, barriers to job satisfaction, enthusiasm, how time 
was spent, and how time would ideally be spent. 
Significant changes resulting from the workshop were 
found in intrastaff communication, the process of 
decision making, and the control processes in the center. 
—Journal summary. 

8501. Westlake, Robert J. (Ed). (Brown U) Shaping 
the future of mental health care. Cambridge, MA: 
Ballinger, 1976. xi, 121 p. —Presents 10 chapters dealing 
with aspects of America’s mental health “non-system.” 
Statements by spokesmen within each of the major 
institutions dealing with mental health include discus- 
sions of society’s attitude, financing of private practice, 
accountability and review, legislation, third-party pay- 
ment, and comparison of some British and American 
programs. 


Counseling & Social Casework 


8502. Bell, Cynthia J. (U Illinois School of Social 
Work) Medical consultants: Appropriate selection and 
utilization in child welfare. Child Welfare, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 55(7), 445-458. —Practitioners in the medical and 
child welfare professions have a mutual goal—the well- 
being and health of the client-patient. This paper 
describes the organization and functioning of a medical 
consultation program. It is argued that since most social 
workers have not had medical training, they must rely on 
highly trained medical consultants who can provide aid 
in the following areas: health care education, direct 
diagnosis, diagnostic evaluation, treatment consultation, 
medical-legal advice, medical monitoring and oversight, 
and program evaluation and recommendations. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8503. Opdenaker, Theodore A. (Princeton Theological 
Seminary) Ministry of pastors to childless couples who 
want children: A group process project of a priest 
working with a small group of childless couples in the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
A), 3873. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


8504. Berger, Bonnie; Hopp, Joyce W. & Raettig, 
Velma. (Southern Missionary Coll, Collegedale, TN) 
Values clarification and the cardiac patient. Health 
Education Monographs, 1975(Sum), Vol 3(2), 191-199. 
— Tested the feasibility and potential of values-clarifica- 
tion methods in patient education with 20 chronic heart 
patients participating in the cardiac classes of a universi- 
ty medical center. Strengths and limitations of the 
methods are identified, with greater feasibility and 
Tesponsiveness demonstrated in patients 51-60 yrs of 
age, those who had accepted their cardiac problem, and 
in home visits rather than clinical settings. It is 
recommended that a longitudinal study be done compar- 
ing a control group who receives the routine cardiac 
education and an experimental group who receives the 
value-clarifying educational approach and that the 
values clarification approach be used for weight control 
classes. —Journal abstract. 
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8505. Berkman, Barbara & Rehr, Helen. (Mt Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U New York) Elderly patients 
and their families: Factors related to satisfaction with 
hospital social services. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 
15(6), 524-528. —Content analyses of case records, and 
follow-up interviews with a random sample of 82 former 
clients (aged 65 yrs and older) of social workers explored 
(a) the primary social needs dealt with by social workers, 
(b) clients’ perception of their social needs during the 
hospitalization, and (c) clients" perception of the social 
workers’ role and satisfaction with social service. 
Client-social worker agreement on the problems to be 
worked on, and on satisfaction were related to the timing 
of the social workers' investment in the patients" 
situations. The question is raised as to whether a 
program of earlier social service intervention would lead 
to an expansion of the social worker's role. —Journal 
abstract. 

8506. Brook, Robert M. & Knapp, Philip. (Youth Ctr, 
Atchison, KS) Effects of residential evaluation and 
rehabilitation placement on children's state—trait anxie- 
ty. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 
57-59. —Results of a study with 24 12-16 yr olds using 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for Children provide 
clear support for the орош that trait anxiety would 
remain relatively stable across time and the prediction 
that geographic isolation and new social controls would 
initially be experienced as ego-threatening. 

8507. Clark, Robert H. & Pasewark, Richard A. (U 
Wyoming) Racial similarity and adult modeling of 
uncooperative behavior. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 174-176. —To test the hypothesis 
that modeling is enhanced when Ss and models are of the 
same race, 32 Black and 32 White male attendants at a 
southern mental hospital were exposed to either a Black 
or White model who refused to volunteer for a series of 
future studies. Although the White model more effective- 
ly induced refusal behavior by both races of Ss, no 
interaction effect was found between race of model and 
race of S, a finding which refutes the hypothesis. 
—Journal summary. 

8508. Cluff, Pamela J. & Campbell, William H. (A. W. 
Cluff & P. J. Cluff, Architects, Toronto, Canada) The 
social corridor: An environmental and behavioral 
evaluation. Gerontologist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 516-523. 
— Presents the view that the kinds of dependent behavior 
elicited in an institutional setting can be avoided by 
modifying architectural concepts. The design concepts 
employed in a home for the aged were evaluated by 
studying the building in-use to examine the residents’ 
interaction with the built environment and the influence 
it has on their activities and life styles. 36 residents were 
also interviewed. It was ascertained that the configura- 
tion of residence corridors was critical. Satisfaction was 
related to distance to the most commonly used facilities, 
and sitting room use was related to multiple factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

8509. Clum, George A. (U Virginia Medical School) 
Intrapsychic variables and the patient's environment as 
factors in prognosis. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(May), 
Vol 82(3) 413-431. —Reviews prognostic factors in 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, noting that previous 
reviews stressed the unidimensionality of both predictor 
and criterion variables. In the light of research in the past 
11 yrs the unidimensional view is considered no longer 
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tenable. The stress on Psychological tests and other 
measures of intrapsychic adjustment as prognostic 
indices leads to a narrow conceptualization of prognosis 
as a "measurement of a disease process." The patient's 
environment also relates to outcome of illness and may 
account for some reported relationships between intrap- 
Sychic variables and prognosis. It is concluded that 
moderator effects, which are being reported more 
frequently, must be considered in any future prognostic 
studies. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8510. Doherty, Edmund G. (Wayne State U) Length of 
hospitalization on a short-term therapeutic community: 
A multivariate study by sex across time. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 33(1), 87-92. —Exam- 
ined patient length of hospitalization in a private short- 
term therapeutic community unit using a longitudinal, 
multimethod, multivariate approach, with data analyzed 
separately by patient sex. Ss were 32 males and 23 
females with an average age of 35 yrs. Patient data were 
entered into stepwise linear regression analyses for 
Weeks 1, 2, and 4 of an average 7-wk hospitalization for 
male and female patients separately. Results for men 
were not specifically replicated among the women. 
Longer-staying men were diagnosed more fee as 
"personality disorders," tended to be somewhat aloof, 
perceived the ward as encouraging denial, facade, order, 
and organization. Among women, verbal behavior, 
interpersonal relations, discontentedness with family, 
and other variables were related to length of hospitaliza- 
tion. Shorter-staying males and females tended to exhibit 
characteristics at the “feminine” end of a hypothetical 
masculinity-femininity continuum. Conforming, accept- 
ing behavior seemed reinforced for all Ss. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8511. Fergus, Esther O. (Michigan State U) The role 
of telephonic consultations in creating innovation 
adoption in health organizations. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 479. 

8512. Foote, John R. et al. (Mental Health Inst, Mt 

Pleasant, IA) Programs for patient-workers: Ap- 
proaches, problems in four institutions. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 27(2), 93-98. 
—Describes the approaches used by 4 mental institutions 
іп Iowa, Georgia, New York, and the District of 
Columbia to develop programs in compliance with 
Department of Labor regulations governing patient- 
workers and the problems the programs were encounter- 
ing. 
8513. Gautam, R. P. (Services Selection Board, 
Roorkee, India) Preferential assessment of nursing 
activities by patients and nursing officers. Indian 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 3(1), 
41-46. —50 patients in a military hospital and 25 
military nursing officers rated 30 nursing activities on a 
3-point rating scale. Findings reveal a high degree of 
agreement between the patients and the nursing officers 
on the relative importance of all the nursing activities, 
thus implying a congenial social climate providing 
adequate mental contentment to all concerned. Nursing 
activities considered most and least important by both 
groups are also noted. —Journal abstract. 

8514. Kiely, William F. (U Southern California 
Medical School) Medical emergency management: 
Psychiatric syndromes in critically ill patients. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1976(Jun), 
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Vol 235(25), 2759-2761. —An unanticipated dividend 
from the increasingly widespread use of intensive care 
units in general hospitals has been the new Tespect 
developed by physicians, surgeons, and nurses for the 
mind-body relationship in illness. As the functioning of 
the CNS is increasingly monitored like other critical 
systems, psychiatric illness in the intensive care unit will 
call for identification, diagnosis, and treatment. The 
psychiatric syndromes commonly encountered in inten- 
sive-care panene are listed in terms of their neurobiolo- 
gy, their bedside clinical features, and the sychoactive 
drugs appropriate for treating them. Ёз is also 
placed on psychosocial and therapeutic measures that 
are preventive and corrective: a trusting and confident 
doctor-patient relationship; familiarizing the patient 
before the operation with the plan and work of the 
intensive-care unit; and supportive personal contact 
between patient and nurses and physicians. —/. Davis. 

8515. Langer, Ellen J. & Rodin, Judith. (Graduate 
School & University Ctr, City U New York) The effects 
of choice and enhanced personal responsibility for the 
aged: A field experiment in an institutional setting. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 34(2), 191-198. — Conducted a field experiment to 
assess the effects of enhanced personal responsibility and 
choice on 91 nursing home residents. It was expected 
that the debilitated condition of many of the aged 
residing in institutional settings is, at least in part, a 
result of living in a virtually decision-free environment 
and, consequently, is potentially reversible. Residents 
who were in the experimental group were pee a 
communication emphasizing their responsibi ity for 
themselves, whereas the communication given to a 2nd 
group stressed the staff's responsibility for them. In 
addition, to bolster the communication, the former [ор 
was given the freedom to make choices and the 
responsibility of caring for a plant rather than having 
decisions made and the plant taken care of for them by 
the staff, as was the case for the latter group. Question- 
naire ratings and behavioral measures showed a signifi- 
cant improvement for the experimental group over the 
comparison group on alertness, active participation, and 
a general sense of well-being. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8516. Lazare, Aaron; Eisenthal, Sherman; Wasserman, 
Linda & Harford, Thomas C. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp, Adult Outpatient Psychiatry, Boston) Patient 
requests in a walk-in clinic. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 467-477. —Examined Ist-visit 
requests of 201 patients who came to a 24-hr walk-in 
clinic and emergency center in the acute psychiatric 
service of a large general hospital. The development of a 
self-rating uestionnaire, the Patient Request Form 
(PRF), which is designed to measure what patients want 
from the clinic is also outlined. The hypothesis that the 
14 clinically derived categories of patient requests 
measured by the PRF are relatively independent was 
also tested. The 14 categories (10 psychological and 4 
nonpsychological) were derived from an analysis of 100 
clinical interviews, Only 4 of the 10 sychological 
requests were confirmed by a factor analysis as inde- 
pendent factors (Clarification/Ventilation, Control, Con- 
fession, Psychological Expertise), while all 4 of the 
nonpsychological requests proved to be independent 
(Administrative Request, Community Triage, and Medi- 
cal and Social Intervention). Findings are compared to 
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those of previous studies, and clinical implications are 
discussed. Data on patient endorsement of requests are 
also examined. —L. Gorsey. 

8517. Manning, N. P. (U Kent, Canterbury, England) 
Innovation in social policy: The case of the therapeutic 
community. Journal of Social Policy, 1976(Jul), Vol 5(3), 
265-279. —Examines the development of the therapeutic 
community concept using ideas rooted in the sociological 
study of scientific innovation and social movements. A 
discussion of the history of the therapeutic community is 
considered in light of 3 major causes. Analysis of this 
community as a technical innovation is followed by a 
discussion of its postwar proselytization. The fundamen- 
tal social change which the therapeutic community 
produces is viewed as a major shift in the whole 
institutional structure of mental health services. 

8518. Mozdzierz, Gerald J. & Davis, William E. (VA 
Hosp, Hines, IL) Inter-hospital cross-validation of 
irregular discharge patterns for young vs. old psychiat- 
ric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 31(2), 317-320. —Used type of discharge (irregular 
vs regular) and length of time hospitalized as unobtrusive 
measures of psychiatric patient acceptance of hospital 
treatment regime among 2 age groups (18-27 yrs and 45 
yrs and above) of patients. Discharges of 2,019 patients 
from an acute-treatment hospital and 2,195 patients from 
a long-term treatment hospital were evaluated in this 
cross-validation study. Younger patients in both hospi- 
tals obtained significantly more irregular discharges. The 
younger patients' lesser acceptance of 2 divergent types 
of treatment program approaches is interpreted às a 
possible reflection of 2 separate populations of patients 
who reacted in terms of their own distinct characteristics. 
—Journal summary. 

8519. Nahor, Amos & Felthous, Alan R. (Harvard U 
Medical School, Boston) Therapeutic economy: An 
effective model for residential psychiatric treatment. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 77—78. —Describes an effective 
model for residential psychiatric treatment and presents 
a treatment unit of 20 13-22 yr old patients as an 
example. This model combines elements from the 
therapeutic community and token economy models. 
Reports on this kind of hybridization of operant 
conditioning and social learning principles in the 
residential treatment of regressed patients are unusual, 
according to a review of the literature. —Journal abstract. 

8520. Penningroth, Philip E. (Dept of Mental Health 
Services, Kern County, CA) Control of violence in a 
mental health setting. American Journal of Nursing, 
1975(Apr), Vol 75(4), 606-609. —Describes methods of 
controlling violent behavior by psychiatric patients in 
mental health impatient settings. A hierarchical order of 
interventions, from verbal interaction to physical con- 
trol, is related to increasing levels of violent behavior. 
Implications for inservice training are discussed. —R. G. 
Gibson. 

8521. Pugliese, Celso; Dias, Célia G. & Leal, Maria do 
C. (U Federal da Bahia, Faculdade de Medicina, 
Salvador, Brazil) [Psychiatric treatment in the city of 
Salvador (Bahia).] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 
1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 24(1), 29-43. —Analyzed demo- 
graphic characteristics of patients admitted to 5 psychiat- 
ric hospitals in the greater Salvador urban area in 1971. 
Questionnaires submitted to hospitals collected patient 
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data, plus information about specific services provided. 

Discussion is focused on (a) the public's expressed 

preference for private institutions, (b) the relatively high 

incidence of mental disorder in Salvador itself, and (c) 

the relatively high demand for services on the part of 

young and single persons. (English summary) —D. J. 
air. 

8522. Safier, Daniel. (Binghamton Psychiatric Ctr, 
NY) Patient work under Fair Labor Standards: The 
issue in perspective. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Feb), Vol 27(2), 89-92. —The 1973 federal court 
ruling in Souder vs Brennan required that patient 
workers in institutions for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded be paid in accordance with the minimum wage 
and other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
is argued that that ruling, which ran contrary to widely 
accepted institutional practices, is more readily under- 
standable when viewed in the broader context of wage- 
and-hour legislation. A brief history of the legislation is 
presented and the provisions relating to the employment 
of handicapped workers included in the 1966 amend- 
ments discussed. It is emphasized that 1 basic principle 
underlies all the regulations and procedures: a patient 
must be paid what he earns. Increased attention to the 
clinical design of compensated work systems to promote 
therapeutic and rehabilitative objectives is urged. 
—Journal abstract. 

8523. Schulz, Richard. (Carnegie-Mellon U) Effects of 
control and predictability on the physical and psycho- 
logical well-being of the institutionalized aged. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 33(5), 
563-573. —Hypothesized that some of the characteristics 
frequently observed among the aged (e.g., feelings of 
depression and helplessness and accelerated physical 
decline) are at least in part attributable to loss of control. 
A field experiment in which 42 67-96 yr old Ss in a 
private retirement home were randomly assigned to 1 of 
4 conditions was carried out to assess the effects of 
increased control and predictability upon physical and 
psychological well-being. Ss in 3 of the 4 conditions were 
visited by college undergraduates under varying contin- 
gencies, while persons in the 4th condition were not 
visited and served as a baseline comparison group. Ss in 
the control condition could determine both the frequen- 
cy and duration of visits they received. A 2nd group of Ss 
(predict) was informed when they would be visited and 
how long the visitor would stay, but had no control over 
these details. A 3rd group (random) was visited on a 
random schedule. Results show that the predict and 
control groups were consistently and significantly superi- 
or on indicators of physical and psychological status, as 
well as activity level. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8524. Serban, George. (New York U, Bellevue 
Medical Ctr) Functioning ability in schizophrenic and 
"normal" subjects: Short-term prediction for rehospi- 
talization of schizophrenics. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1975(Sept-Oct), Vol 16(5), 447-456. —Examined the 
social and interpersonal adjustment of 125 acute and 516 
chronic schizophrenics by comparing their levels of 
functioning with that of à comparable normal control 
group and the effects of various areas of functioning on 
rehospitalization. 349 chronic and 70 acute patients were 
available for the 2-yr follow-up; 258 of the chronic 
(73.9%) and 31 of the acute patients were readmitted 
(44.3%). Measures of social and interpersonal function- 
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ing were derived from the Social Stress and Functiona- 
bility Inventory for Psychotic Disorders for 4 areas: 
social performance, family interaction, social-interper- 
sonal interaction, and social maladaptive activities. 
Findings support the conclusions that (a) the social 
disorganization of acute patients precedes for a long time 
the development of clinical symptomatology; (b) pseudo- 
ambulatory chronic patients, when free from acute 
symptomatology, are integrated into the community only 
in the physical sense; their adaptability to the communi- 
ty is marginal and depends on their ability to conform to 
minimal community standards and handle interpersonal 
relationships; and (c) there is a great need for adequate 
aftercare programs meeting specific needs of the patients 
that will, as a result, reduce the frequency of readmis- 
sions among schizophrenic patients. (22 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
8525. Shipley, Robert H. (Mid-Missouri Mental 
Health Ctr, Columbia) Effects of a companion program 
on college student volunteers and mental patients. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 44(4), 688-689. —Used a retest-posttest control 
Broup design to assess the effects of a companion 
program on 20 college student volunteers and 21 mental 
patients, Results of change score analyses show that 
companionship was beneficial to some patients and 
detrimental to others, although responses to question- 
naires indicated that hospital staff, student companions, 
and patients all had positive feelings about the compan- 
ion program and wanted it to continue. 
8526. Sommer, Gerald. (Bronx State Hosp, New York, 
NY) A short-term study of elopement from a state 
mental hospital. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 60-62. —Attempted to characterize 
the typical patient who elopes from Bronx (New York) 
State Hospital and examined the nature of his/her 
unconsented leave. A group of 70 patients who eloped 
during one month was compared to a group of 105 
patients discharged during that month and to a group of 
224 patients granted home leave during the same month. 
All patients in the 3 groups shared a willingness and 
ability to leave the hospital. Those variables which 
distinguished significantly between those who eloped 
and those on pass or discharged were age, ethnic group, 
previous admissions, and previous elopements. Elopers 
were more likely to be male, Puerto Rican, between 20 
and 29 yrs of age, and to have had a previous admission 
and a previous leave without consent. Two important 
findings from the data are cited: (a) The great majority 
of patients who left without consent returned and usually 
within a short time. (b) Most leaves without consent 
occurred over or partially over a weekend. —B. McLean. 
8527. Steele, Anita L. (Cleveland Music School 
Settlement, OH) Three year study of a music therapy 
program in a residential treatment center. Journal of 
Music Therapy, 1975(Sum), Vol 12(2), 67-83. —Describes 
and analyzes the 7-yr-old music therapy program at 
Bellefaire, Ohio, a comprehensive residential treatment 
center for behaviorally disturbed youngsters. The pro- 
gram's success is evidenced by student response, partici- 
pation, performance, and behavioral change, especially 
among the adolescents. A grant in the program's 4th yr 
financed a study of the elements of this success. Study 
methods and findings are described in detail, including 
the structure of the program, its relation to the other 
work of the treatment center, student reactions, and the 
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mode of response of the music therapist to student 
behaviors. —F. О. Triggs. T 

8528. Steele, Richard L. (High Plains Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health Ctr, Hays, KS) Humanistic: 
Psychology and rehabilitation programs in mental 
hospitals. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1976(Jul), Vol 30(6), 358-361. —A humanistic growth- 
oriented theory, specifically A. Maslow's need-satisfac- 
tion theory, was used as a basis for examining the 
contributions that work and employment make toward 
rehabilitation of the state mental hospital patient. 
Research findings indicate that if the rehabilitation 
program is to be effective, satisfying the belongingness 
and esteem needs of the patient is important. Studies of 
the therapeutic benefit of work, and of how workshops 
may foster dependence are discussed. Modifications of 
rehabilitation programs resulting in greater effectiveness 
show the following fundamental features: (a) a definite 
structure that allows various levels of advancement, (b) 
group participation, (c) patient initiative, (d) an orienta- 
tion that reflects the competitive nature of employment, 
and (e) early community involvement. Evaluating each 
client’s needs and planning for growth before his/her job 
placement is vital to the program and the individual. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

8529. Swartz, Allen I. (Rutgers State U) The relation- 
ship of praise to self-esteem and work productivity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3002. 

8530. Washburn, Stephen; Vannicelli, Marsha; 
Longabaugh, Richard & Scheff, Betty-Jane. (McLean 
Hosp, Belmont, MA) A controlled comparison of 
psychiatric day treatment and inpatient hospitalization. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 44(4), 665-675. —59 seriously ill, female, 16-72 yr 
old psychiatric patients were randomly assigned, after 
2-6 wks of inpatient evaluation, to an inpatient or day 
service where they were evaluated, along with a control 
group of 34 “usual” day hospital patients, for up to 24 
mo. Data from the Psychiatric Status Schedule, Psychiat- 
tic Evaluation Form, Dynamic Assessment Scale, and 
other similar measures indicate that for the range of 
patients studied, day treatment is, on the whole, superior 
to inpatient treatment in 5 distinct areas: subjective 
distress, community functioning, family burden, total 
hospital cost, and days of attachment to the hospital 
program. The findings of other controlled studies are 
confirmed and extended to include previously unreport- 
ed outcome dimensions and a broader socioeconomic 
population. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8531. Zeldow, Peter B. & Ansell, Paula. (VA Hosp, 
Syracuse, NY) Bibliography: Milieu therapy and admin- 
istrative psychiatry. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 71. 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


8532. Baker, William O. & Durham, Carolyn O. 
(Georgia Rehabilitation Ctr, Warm Springs) Deviance 
and stigmatization: The dynamics of group behavior in 
an adjustment workshop. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(1), 14-21. —Eval- 
uated a special subgroup at a rehabilitation center; i.e., 
about 25 clients who had been assigned to an adjustment 
workshop because of work adjustment problems. The 37 
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professional and paraprofessional staff members of the 
center, the 108 clients not in the workshop, and the 
workshop clients themselves all saw the basement facility 
and its activities negatively. Assignment to this deviant 
subgroup added another stigma to clients already set 
apart from society by some handicap. Because the 
workshop clients need the identification and interaction 
of an established position in the group as a first step 
toward normality, staff and other clients should not 
reject them but should overcome their stereotyped 
attitudes. —R. J. Anderson. 

8533. Brodwin, Martin G. (Clinical Rehabilitation 
Services, Los Angeles, CA) Follow-up of disabled 
patients discharged from a rehabilitation center. Reha- 
bilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 
607-609. —Reports follow-up survey of 20 disabled 
individuals discharged from an aftercare hospital resi- 
dence program. Clients entering this residence had 
completed medical rehabilitation and had begun a 
program for independent living to support their voca- 
tional development. Particular attention was given to 
measures of independent behavior while in the program 
and to how this related to client independence after 
discharge from the rehabilitation setting. —Journal 
abstract. 

8534. Browning, Philip L. (Ed). (U Oregon Rehabilita- 
tion Research & Training Ctr) Rehabilitation and the 
retarded offender. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 
1976. xi, 349 p. $14.75. —Professionals from the fields of 
psychology, rehabilitation, law, and the criminal justice 
system explore the complexities associated with a 
population of persons who are both mental retardates 
and public offenders. Three of the major areas addressed 
are (a) the identification and description of retarded 
offenders, (b) their constitutional rights and litigation 
with respect to such rights, and (c) the legal system and 
its problems and implications for this group. (141 
annotated ref) 

8535. Culbertson, Robert G. (U Cincinnati) The self 
concept of institutionalized delinquent boys as meas- 
ured by the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-В), 
3085-3086. 

8536. Daniels, Susan. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Consumer involvement in rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 
19(4, 610-612. —With the emphasis on consumer 
involvement in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, changes 
in the counseling relationship must occur. This article 
discusses new interaction patterns for consumer and 
counselor, and suggests that (a) counselors admit openly 
to clients when a conflict of interest exists; (b) join forces 
with Federal, state, and local agencies when issues are of 
mutual concern; and (c) use consumers as counselor 
educators. 

8537. Karan, Огу C. (U Wisconsin, Harry A. 
Waisman Ctr on Mental Retardation & Human Devel- 
opment, Madison) Contemporary views on vocational 
evaluation practices with the mentally retarded. Voca- 
tional Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 9(1), 7-13. —Discusses the provisions and implica- 
tions of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which gave 
priority to the severely WU eee including the 
mentally retarded. Evaluation and training must be 
combined to prepare retardates for tasks. previously 
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assumed to be beyond them. With up to 18 months 
available to determine eligibility for rehabilitation 
service, individual possibilities can be explored. Evalua- 
tion need not be so formal and rigid. Services may be 
extended to raise the general level of independence 
rather than solely for employment entry —R. J. 
Anderson. 

8538. Kauppi, Dwight R. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Continuing education and rehabilitation of the severely 
disabled. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 19(4), 587—596. —Continuing education has played a 
part in rehabilitation counseling for many years. Several 
methods have been used to facilitate delivery of 
continuing education; some of these are discussed, 
including the establishment of regional rehabilitation 
continuing education programs. Work with severely 
disabled clients increases the need for continuing 
education because of the complexity of the problems 
involved and the explosion of information and knowl- 
edge required. There are many resources in continuing 
education; what is required is the coordination of 
available resources and the creation of means to brin 
continuing education to all who need it. (24 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

8539. Rusalem, Herbert & Malikin, David. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U) Contemporary vocational rehabilita- 
tion. New York, NY: New York U Press, 1976. x, 250 p. 
$13.50. —Examines such factors as the changing role of 
federal and state agencies, the emergence of career 
development theory as an organizing principle, the rise 
of the consumer as a force in vocational rehabilitation, 
new approaches to vocational evaluation, counseling, 
training, and the changing client populations, wit 
emphasis being placed on the socially disadvantaged and 
the multi-handicapped client. 

8540. Scharf, Peter & Hickey, Joseph. (U California, 
Irvine) The prison and the inmate's conception of legal 
justice: An experiment in democratic education. Crimi- 
nal Justice & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 3(2), 107-122. 
— Describes a project in self-government set up in 1971 
in cottages of the Niantic Connecticut State Farm for 
Women. The project involves open-discussion communi- 
ty meetings hela several times weekly in which the 
inmates themselves determine disciplinary actions, pres- 
ent parole and furlough petitions, establish regulations, 
etc. It was hoped that the program, besides helping 
inmates to lead successful lives after release, would 
answer 2 philosophic questions: (a) Could a prison moral 
atmosphere be created which inmates would accept as 
fair and legitimate? (b) Would an environment perceived 
as just stimulate moral thinking among offenders? 
Environmental perceptions by program Ss and by 
control groups were measured with the Moral Atmo- 
sphere Scoring System, and the effects of environment 
on moral reasoning were measured with the Moral 
Maturity interview. Effectiveness of postrelease life 
adjustment was measured by qualitative open-ended 
interviews with former inmates. All measures indicate 

sitive or encouraging results from the Niantic Project, 

oth among inmates and by comparison with control 
groups. Implications for prison rehabilitation reforms are 
discussed. (24 ref) —I. Davis. 

8541. Schwartz, David B. (Willard Psychiatric Ctr, 
Rehabilitation Services, NY) Expanding a sheltered 
workshop to replace nonpaying patient jobs. Hospital & 
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Community Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 27(2), 98-101. 
—Mental hospitals “with large numbers of inactive 
chronic patients often have a history of hospital farms 
and shops that provided meaningful, though unpaid, 
occupation to hundreds of patients. It is maintained that 
the reforms of work programs brought about by the 1973 
Souder vs Brennan decision were long overdue, but the 
resulting termination of work Programs in many hospi- 
tals means many benefits to patients have been lost. A 
description is presented of a state hospital in which many 
of the jobs eliminated by the Souder decision were 
replaced by an expansion of the hospital’s sheltered 
workshop, which operates under a work activities center 
certificate. The project in which patients made and 
assembled parts for unpainted wooden toys was respon- 
sible for much of the expansion. —Journal abstract. 

8542. Snortum, John R. (Claremont Men's Coll) 
Sweden's special prisons: Correctional trends and 
cultural traditions. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 3(2), 151-168. — Reports on 3 specialized 
Swedish prisons, an educational facility, a therapeutic 
community, and a "prison factor"; assesses the social 
and political context in which these prisons developed; 
and provides some contrasts with the California and 
Swedish correctional systems. 

8543. Wilder, Jack F. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) The case for a flexible, long-term 
sheltered workshop for psychiatric patients. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1976(Feb), Vol 27(2), 112-116. 
—A review of outcome studies of psychiatric treatment 
and rehabilitation offers support for 7 propositions 
regarding the development of flexible, long-term shel- 
tered workshops. It is posited that (a) it is unrealistic to 
expect a lasting cure for many psychiatric patients; (b) 
despite rehospitalizations, many patients spend most of 
their lives in the community, where their vocational 
performance is poor; (c) total vocational rehabilitation is 
an unrealistic goal for many of the patients but that in 
our culture employment is essential to self-respect; and 
(d) hospital patients can and will work in hospital 
workshops and in community workshops after discharge. 
A work-for-pay program affiliated with a psychiatric day 
hospital is described. —Journal abstract. 

8544. Winter, Marlene S. (Carlow Coll) The rehabili- 
tation team: A catalyst to risky rehabilitation decisions? 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(4), 
580-586. —Examined the effects of group interaction on 
rehabilitation decision making. 183 senior psychology 
majors and inservice counselors from a rehabilitation 
center were administered the Rehabilitation Counseling 
Judgment Scale, which presents cases of rehabilitation 
clients with severe physical, mental, and social-emotional 
problems. Respondents presented their thoughts on the 
probability that clients could be rehabilitated and their 
views as to whether these applicants should even be 
accepted for rehabilitation services. A comparison of 

individual decisions made by respondents, after they 
shared their thoughts in group discussion and interac- 
tion, indicated that group decisions were riskier than 
individual decisions. Thus, a team approach used in 
making decisions about acceptance or rejection. of 
applicants for rehabilitation services may provide the 
impetus for more acceptant and liberal views about 
clients and may provide for more extensive delivery of 
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rehabilitation services to individuals with severe disabili- 
ties. —Journal abstract. 


Drug & Alcohol Rehabilitation 


8545. Copemann, Chester D. (State U New York, 
Stony Brook) Drug addiction: Il. An aversive counter. 
conditioning technique for treatment. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1271-1281. —Based 
upon a learning theory framework developed earlier b 
C. D. Copeland (see PA, Vol 55:12825), a broad- 
spectrum behavioral approach utilizing aversive counter- 
conditioning and behavioral group therapy for treating 
drug addiction were described. Of 50 addicts at à 
residential facility, 13 male and 17 female Blacks (mean 
age, 22.5 yrs) from a poor socioeconomic background 
completed treatment. An aversive counterconditioning 
procedure was used, which involved the administration 
of a mild electric shock to the wrist while Ss verbalized 
and imaginally relived past drug-using experiences. 
Group therapy attempted to modify the addicts’ prodrug 
attitudes and behaviors as well as to train appro riate 
coping skills via rational emotive therapy and problem- 
solving techniques. Initial results suggest that aversive 
counterconditioning produced an avoidance response to 
drug-related thoughts and activities. Most important was 
the extremely low readdiction rate reported for a 2-yr 
follow-up. Caution in generalization is required as this 
pilot project was nonexperimental. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8546. Forrest, Gary G. (US Army Alcohol Rehabilita- 
tion Dept, Fort Carson, CO) The diagnosis and 
treatment of alcoholism. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1976. xii, 257 p. $12.75(cloth), M 
— Presents guidelines for counselors, psychologists, 
social workers, and psychiatrists which can be used in 
understanding, diagnosing, and treating individuals 
experiencing significant interpersonal and social difficul- 
ly as a result of their drinking. Clinical readings on 
specific issues of psychotherapy, rehabilitation, and 
research in the area of alcoholism are also included. 

8547. Heinemann, E.; Moore, B. & Gurel, M. (U 
Washington, Seattle Completion or termination of 
alcoholism treatment: Toward the development of a 
predictive index. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2) 1340-1342. —Examined 4 factors—self 
concept, social ро! system, socioeconomic status, 
and physical well-being—of 184 clients admitted to 
alcoholism treatment agencies. Significant differences 
between the 159 Ss who completed the program and the 
25 Ss who did not, a peared in socioeconomic status and 
physical well-being factors. Р 

8548. O'Leary, Michael R.; Donovan, Dennis M.; 
Hague, William H. & Shea, Robert A. (VA Hosp, Seattle, 
WA) Shifts in component factors of locus of control as 


a function of treatment in male alcoholics. Journal of 


Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr) Vol 310), 359-361. 
—Discusses the concept of locus of control as it is 
relevant to treatment outcome and reports results of an 
investigation. A brief review of the published research on 
pre- to posttreatment shifts on Rotter's Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale (I-E) indicates exclusive use of 
total scale scores. Pre-post changes in factors derived 
from the I-E scale were studied in a population of 40 
male alcoholic inpatients (mean age, 46.3 yrs) As 
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predicted, significant differences were found in the 
personal control factor but not in the sociopolitical 
control factor. It is suggested that future outcome 
research that uses the I—E scale directly assess changes in 
the personal control scale. —Journal summary. 

8549. O'Leary, Michael R.; Rohsenow, Damaris J. & 
Donovan, Dennis M. (VA Hosp, Psychology Service, 
Seattle, WA) Locus of control and patient attrition from 
an alcoholism treatment program. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 686-687. 
— Investigated the relationship of male alcoholics’ locus 
of control scores to dropping out of treatment at various 
stages. No differences were found among Ss who left at 2 
wks, dropped out between 2 wks and 60 days, or 
completed the 60 dys, or among patients who completed 
or left the l-yr aftercare program in total, personal, 
sociopolitical control scores. Ss who dropped out of 
aftercare had significantly lower total and personal 
control scores, and a significantly greater change in 
personal control in the internal direction, at the end of 
the intensive treatment than those who completed the 
aftercare, contrary to prediction. 

8550. Sanders, Lawrence D. (Northwestern U) Prob- 
lems of drug program evaluation: A follow-up study of 
160 heroin addicts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3036. 

8551. Sloan, Jack L. & Lipscomb, Wendell R. A 
nonobtrusive interview technique for drug abuse 
program follow-up. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1975(Win), Vol 11(4), 368-370. —Describes a study of 
former drug-abuse program clients which employed 
paraprofessional street workers, indigenous to the area, 
as data gatherers, using an interview designed to appear 
to be a casual conversation. Interviewers were trained in 
the use of a mnemonic device which allowed them to 
guide the conversation over 46 items of factual informa- 
tion. 

8552. Smith, Robert E. & Gregory, Peter B. (VA 
Hosp, Operant Behavior Modification Program, Palo 
Alto, CA) Covert sensitization by induced anxiety in the 
treatment of an alcoholic. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 31-33. 
—Describes a variant of covert sensitization as applied 
to the modification of alcohol abuse. The case history of 
a 51-yr-old male who committed himself to a hospital for 
acute and chronic alcohol addiction is presented. Use 
was made of the anxiety aroused by the image of being 
the cause of a fatal automobile accident while driving 
under the influence of alcohol. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8553. Williams, Gibbs A. (New York U) An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between the ego weakness of 
male narcotic addicts and their participation in selected 
therapeutic programs. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1033-1034. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 


8554. Alarcon, Reynaldo. (U Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru) [Psychologist and psychotherapy 
in Peru.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1975, Vol 9(1-2), 47-54. —Reports on the origins and 
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development of clinical psychology, training of psycholo- 
gists, relationships between clinical Ip ologists and 
psychiatrists, and current prospects of the field in Peru. 
— 8. Slak. 

8555. Almengor, Otto С. (U San Carlos de Guatema- 
la, Guatemala City) [Psychotherapy in Guatemala.] 
(Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 
9(1-2), 169-172. —Describes the legal status of psy- 
chotherapists in Guatemala, their training and theoreti- 
cal orientations, and the institutions where they practice. 
—S. Slak. 

8556. Anchor, Kenneth N.; Strassberg, Donald S.& 
Elkins, David. (George Peabody Coll for Teachers) 
Supervisors’ perceptions of the relationship between 
therapist self-disclosure and clinical effectiveness. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 32(1), 158. 
—Four male licensed clinical psychologists rated 29 
psychotherapist trainees along 4 dimensions: compe- 
tence, maturity and sophistication as therapist, and self- 
disclosure with clients. Findings suggest that the psychol- 
ogists associated therapist effectivess (i.e, competence 
and sophistication) with capacity for self-revelation in 
the presence of clients. Trainee maturity as therapist was 
not correlated highly with self-disclosure. 

8557. Ardila, Rubén & Pereira, Francisco. (U Los 
Andes, Bogota, Colombia) Psychotherapy in Colombia. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 
149-163. —Traces the development of psychotherapy in 
Colombia through 3 phases: psychometric, psychoana- 
lytic, and experimental. The legal status and professional 
activities of clinical psychologists belonging to 2 main 
groups, the psychoanalytic and the behavioral, are 
described. Special attention is given to recent use of 
behavior therapy and to research in clinical psychology. 
The academic training of clinical psychologists and their 
relations with other professions are discussed. The future 
of psychotherapy in Colombia is briefly forecast. (21 ref) 
—S. Slak. 

8558. Ashline, Nelson F.; Pezzullo, Thomas R. & 
Norris, Charles I. (Eds). Education, inequality, and 
national policy. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath, 1976. xxii, 
199 p. —Presents proceedings of a conference in which 
social scientists and federal, state, and local officials 
examined key issues in public education, including (a) 
the role of education in achieving America's egalitarian 
ideals; and (b) the effects of heredity, family back- 
ground, race and social class, and integration and 
compensatory efforts in learning on social and economic 
mobility. 

8559. Barr, R. F. & Catts, S. V. (Prince Henry Hosp, 
School of Psychiatry, Little Bay, Australia) Psychiatry 
opinion and homosexuality: A short report. Journal of 
Homosexuality, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 213-215. —In a 
survey of 100 psychiatrists and 93 trainees in Australia, 
the majority endorsed the view either that homosexuality 
is a developmental anomaly not necessarily or common- 
ly associated with neurotic symptoms or that it is a 
normal variant like left-handedness. Current psychiatric 
opinion on the nature of homosexuality has moved away 
from the traditional view that homosexuality is a 
neurotic disorder and is largely in accord with the results 
of controlled studies of nonpatient homosexuals. 
—Journal abstract. 

8560. Baum, Dale D. & Lane, Jeffrey R. (U Texas, El 
Paso) An application of the “bug-in-the-ear” communi- 
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cation system for training psychometrists. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 309-310. 
— Tested the effectiveness of the bug-in-the-ear commu- 
nication device for training psychometrists. Graduate 
level students were observed duis 3 administrations of 
the WISC-R. They administered the tests in a university 
Acn which provided (a) 2-way mirror, (b) a I-way 
Sound system (from the student-S interaction to the 
instructor), and (c) the bug-in-the-ear System (from the 
instructor to the student). Students reported that the 
support and reinforcement provided by the instructor 
diminished their initial anxiety and helped them pinpoint 
the administration skills that they needed to develop 
further. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8561. Boehmer de Selva, Rosemary. (U Centro-Ameri- 
cana (Sección de Nicaragua), Managua) [Psychotherapy 
in Nicaragua: A reality?] (Span) Revista Interamericana 
de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 181-185. — Describes 
briefly the legal and professional status of psychology in 
Nicaragua, the training of Psychologists, influential 
schools, and the social context of psychology. —S. Slak. 

8562. Brignardello, Luisa A. (National U Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) [Psychotherapy and Psychotherapists 
in Argentina.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicolog- 
ia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 187-211. —Reviews the history of 
psychotherapy in Argentina and describes the character- 
istics and organizational settings of psychoanalysis in 
their various ramifications: group therapy, transactional 
analysis, psychoanalytically-oriented Gestalt therapy, 
the Rogerian approach, anthropological psychiatry, and 
behavior therapy. The psychotherapeutic scene is charac- 
terized by diversity rather than synthesis. Psychologists 
practicing psychotherapy are referred to as clinical 
psychologists, counselors, advisors, or ps chotherapists. 
Institutions offering training in psyc otherapy are 
described. Special attention is devoted to the unresolved 
problems of the legal status of psychologists, their 
relationship with the medical profession, and the 
resulting conflicts. To resolve these, a proposal is 
advanced to establish a career combining psychology, 
medicine, and anthropology. The influence of Buenos 
Aires on psychotherapy in Argentina and neighboring 
countries is discussed. —S. Slak. 

8563. Brook, Bryan D. (U Denver) Sensitivity training 
in social work education. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3877. 

8564. Cabrera, Eduardo E. (U El Salvador, San 
Salvador) [Psychological training and psychotherapy in 
El Salvador.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1975, Vol 9(1-2), 37-41. —Reports on training of 
psychotherapists, on relations between clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, and on historical and current 
development of psychotherapy in El Salvador. —$. Slak. 

8565. Castro, Gonzalo A. (U Costa Rica, San José) 
[Psychotherapy in Costa Rica.] (Span) Revista Interam- 
ericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9( 1—2), 23-28. — Reports 
on legal status and training of psychotherapists in Costa 
Rica, pointing out some theoretical and practical trends. 
—$. Slak. 

8566. Comtois, Richard J. & Clark, W. Donald. 
(Rutgers State U) Framework for scientific practice and 
practitioner training. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 74-75. 

8567. Conklin, R. C.; Altmann, H. A. & Boak, T. (U 
Calgary, Canada) The effect of a six week program of 
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systematic training on counsellors. Canadian Counsellor, 
1976(Jan), Vol 10(2), 78-82. — Trained 64 graduate 
students in counseling according to a popular "helping" 
model. As the model claims, graduates were more 
facilitative after training and were able to train others. 
This type of facilitation ability may be related to self- 
facilitation. Results should be interpreted, however, in 
the light of the fact that there was no control group and 
that the measures of facilitation were of a paper-and- 
pencil variety rather than simulations of actual interac- 
tion. (French summary) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8568. Davis, Lucy & Chinchilla, Enrique M. 
Psychotherapy in Guatemala. Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 173-175. —Briefly indicates 
the training of psychologists and psychotherapists in 
Guatemala, and some of the professional problems in 
that country. —S. Slak. 

8569. Del Gaudio, Andrew C.; Stein, Leonard S 
Ansley, Martha Y. & Carpenter, Paul J. (U Rochester, 
Strong Memorial Hosp) Attitudes of therapists varying 
in community mental health ideology and democratic 
values. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 646-655. — Studied the relation- 
Ship between therapists scores on the Community 
Mental Health Ideology Scale and the Democratic 
Values Scale and their ratings of patient case histories on 
a number of attitudinal dimensions. 33 therapists 
(psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and nurses, 
aged 24-35) rated each of 8 case histories of psychiatric 
outpatients on likability, comfort, interest in treating, 
interest in friendship, and prognosis. Patients’ social 
class, diagnosis, and insight level were systematically 
varied within the case histories. Results Support the 
contention that previously reported preferences for 
middle-class, high-insight, and less disturbed patients are 
related to therapists’ degree of adherence to community 
mental health ideology and democratic values, (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8570. Donner, Lawrence & Schonfield, Jacob. (U 
Maryland Medical School, Baltimore) Affect contagion 
in beginning psychotherapists. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 332-339. —Studied the 
impact that patients’ feelings have on beginning thera- 
pists. 34 student therapists were divided into 2 groups on 
the basis of whether their actual and ideal self-concepts 
were more or less congruent. Feelings of anxiety, 
depression, and anger of the 2 groups were compared 
with those of their respective patients before and after 
the Ist and last therapy sessions. A revised version of the 
M. Lorr and D. M. McNair Interpersonal and Behavior 
Inventory and the Psychiatric Outpatient Mood Scale 
were used. Ss were responsive to their patients’ affects, 
and the amount of contagion they showed was related to 
the congruency between their actual and ideal self- 
concepts. Further, the experience of serving as a 
psychotherapist facilitated convergence between actual 
and ideal self-concepts. Finally, at the termination of the 
brief therapy experience both groups of Ss showed 
Breater positive correlations between their feelings of 
anger and the expression of various patient affects. (29 
ref) —Journal summary. 

8571. Elsitdié, José L.. Psychotherapy in Ecuador: 
Origin and trends. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1975, Vol 9(1-2), 43-45. —Reports on the teaching of 
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psychology, training of psychotherapists, and the current 
status of psychotherapy in Ecuador. —S. Slak. 

8572. Evans, David R. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) A systematized introduction to behavior 
therapy training. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 23-26. —De- 
scribes a course designed to train graduate students in 
clinical psychology in a number of intervention tech- 
niques for adult clients, based on the behavioral systems 
and personalized instruction approaches to training. The 
objectives for the course are stated, its features are 
reviewed, and the impact of the course on students’ 
subsequent performance is briefly considered. (15 ref) 

8573. Follman, John. (U South Florida) Publish or 
perish: Myth or matter. Catalog of. Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 79. 

8574. Goin, Marcia K. & Kline, Frank. (U Southern 
California Medical School, Los Angeles) Countertrans- 
ference: A neglected subject in clinical supervision. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 
41-44. —As an acknowledged aspect of psychotherapy, 
countertransference would be an anticipated subject for 
discussion in clinical supervision. However, the authors’ 
review of videotapes of 24 supervisors working with 2nd- 
yr residents revealed that 12 made no comments on the 
subject, 8 approached the subject directly, and 4 
approached it indirectly. Reasons for this avoidance of 
countertransference issues are examined, and it is noted 
that discussion of countertransference does not necessar- 
ily change supervision into therapy. —Journal abstract. 

8575. Goldberg, Lorraine H. (Illinois Inst of Technolo- 
gy) Attitudes of clinical psychologists toward women. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1017-1018. 

8576. Grandstaff, Harvey L. (U Cincinnati) A compar- 
ison of clinical behaviors of untrained, moderately 
trained, and trained speech clinicians during articula- 
tion therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3095-3096. 

8577. Granum, Richard A. & Erickson, Richard L. (U 
Georgia Ctr for Continuing Education) How a learning 
module can affect confidential decision making. Coun- 
selor Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 
276-284. —Investigated the ability of a learning module 
to influence counselors’ decisions about confidential 
information. The module was a self-paced, programmed 
text written in prose style consisting o behavioral 
objectives, readings, paper-and-pencil tasks, field activi- 
ties, and feedback. The study, with 82 graduate and 
postgraduate level students, used a Solomon-type design 
of 5 groups in controlling for the effect of pretesting 
when the module was used under 2 conditions: inde- 
pendent study and study in dyads. Analysis of change 
Scores using nonparametric statistics indicated that, 
when compared with a control group, module users 
studying alone and in pairs showed significant changes 
in decisions they made about confidential information. 
—Journal abstract. 

8578. Greenstein, Lillian R. (U Alabama) Psychomo- 
tor objectives in occupational therapy education. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 
30(6), 351-357. —Describes the role of educational 
objective taxonomies in facilitating the specification of 
intended learning outcomes, and discusses the apparent 
neglect of objectives directed toward psychomotor 
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learning. The extensive material in the literature avail- 
able on motor learning and on the classification of 
psychomotor levels of behavior according to a systematic 
framework provides many categories which are function- 
al for special areas, but no one system has universal 
applicability. A model taxonomy is offered for occupa- 
tional therapy education in which levels of psychomotor 
performance are differentiated by the degree of individu- 
ation, the unique quality of performance introduced by 
the learner. Examples are given at each level and 
illustrative objectives combine expected behaviors with 
selected curriculum areas. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8579. Gudowski, Richard M. (United States Interna- 
tional U) An investigation of paraprofessionals in 
mental health: A descriptive study of attitudinal 
differences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3014-3015. 

8580. Harmon, Elizabeth & Haring, Norris G. (U 
Washington Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Ctr, Seattle) Meet AAESPH: The new kid on the block. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 101-105. — Reviews the events and 
conditions that led to the founding of the American 
Association for the Education of the Severely/Profound- 
ly Handicapped in 1974, and discusses the rationale, 
goals, and target population of the association. 

8581. Haynes, Margaret. (U Tennessee Coll of 
Nursing, Memphis) Teaching mental retardation nurs- 
ing. American Journal of Nursing, 1975(Apr), Vol 75(4), 
626-628. — Describes an educational program in nursing 
the mentally retarded, conducted at Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty. Pre- and posttests of baccalaureate nursing students 
from 1970 to 1973 indicated that the program resulted in 
statistically significant increases in knowledge of mental 
retardation and improvement in attitudes toward it. —R. 
G. Gibson. 

8582. Hester, Larry R.; Weitz, Lawrence J.; Anchor, 
Kenneth М. & Roback, Howard B. (Vanderbilt U) 
Supervisor attraction as a function of level of supervisor 
skillfulness and supervisees’ perceived similarity. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1976(May), Vol 23(3), 
254-258. —Used a laboratory analog study to investigate 
the effects of supervisor skillfulness and supervisor-su- 
pervisee attitude similarity on the attraction of the 
supervisee to the supervisor, using 29 graduate students 
in counseling. The similarity of the supervise to the 
supervisor was varied by means of an attitude scale 
purportedly filled out by the supervisor. After the 
supervisees compared the bogus protocol with their own, 
each supervise viewed a videotape of 1 of 2 simulated 
supervisory sessions showing the supervisor working at 
either a high or low level of skill with 2 supervises. 
Results show a main effect of supervisor skillfulness on 
attraction, but did not show attraction to vary as a 
function of supervisor-supervisee attitude similarity, It is 
concluded that skillfulness was a primary determinant of 
attraction, but in contrast to previous findings, similarity 
did not exert a significant attraction effect; supervisor 
skillfulness appeared to eliminate the similarity-attrac- 
tion effect. —Journal abstract. 

8583. Horan, John J.; Stone, Christopher I. & Herold, 
Patricia L. (Pennsylvania State U) Systematic desensiti- 
zation as an instructional module. Counselor Education 
& Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4) 286-291. —De- 
scribes the development and evaluation of an instruc- 
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tional module for teaching systematic desensitization. 
Physiological and self-report data reflecting changes in 
client fear levels were collected from 28 students enrolled 
in an introductory counseling theory course to determine 
the effectiveness of the module. Results indicate that 
since the module makes use of widely available pub- 
lished materials, it requires little classroom time or work 
for the instructor. Furthermore, the module gives the 
student an evaluated quasiclinical experience with 
desensitization. —Journal abstract. 

8584. Jones, Les A. & Sorlie, W. E. (U Illinois 
Medical Coll, Ctr for Educational Development) In- 
creasing medical student performance with an inter- 
active, computer-assisted appraisal system. Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction, 1976(Feb), Vol 2(3), 57-62. 
—Designed a computer-assisted testing system (LEV- 
EL3) to provide frequent, meaningful diagnostic feed- 
back to basic medical science students. A freshman class 
of 31 university students was divided into 2 groups which 
were matched on entering variables. The 20 Ss using the 
computer-assisted method, which emphasizes an imme- 
diate interactive review of missed items, performed 
significantly higher on Level III examinations occuring 
later in the year than did the control group using a 
standard paper-and-pencil testing procedure. This higher 
performance was attributed to the cumulative effect of 
the review process offered by the computer-assisted 
method. On 14 of the 16 subscores of the year-end 
Freshman Comprehensive and National Boards Part I 
examinations, the direction of the difference between the 
2 groups was positive in favor of the computer-assisted 
group. Within the computer-assisted group, performance 
on portions of the year-end examinations was signifi- 
cantly correlated with effort made in the LEVEL3 review 
process. —Journal abstract. 

8585. Kennedy, Daniel A. (Florida International U 
School of Education) Some impressions of competency- 
based training programs. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 244-250. — Presents some of 
the author's impressions gained after 2 yrs of involve- 
ment in a competency-based training program in the 
pupil personnel services area and raises questions 
concerning the major features of such programs. The 
article includes a discussion of program goals, the 
instructional process, assessment of student progress, 
and student attitudes. The danger of competency-based 
training becoming another fad in education is consid- 
ered, and possible causes of this are noted. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8586. Korman, Maurice (Ed). Levels and patterns of 
professional training in psychology: Conference 
Proceedings Vail, Colorado, July 25—30, 1973. Wash- 
ington, DC: American Psychological Assoc, 1976. viii, 
163 p. — Presents 7 papers given ata 1973 conference at 
Vail, Colorado. Major themes and major background 
issues of the conference are surveyed, recommendations 
are offered, and a follow-up chapter appraises the results 
of the meetings after 2 yrs. 

8587. Kovacs, Arthur L. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, Los Angeles) Perspectives on psy- 
chotherapy in the United States. Revista Interamericana 
de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 59-88. —Examines 
historical roots of clinical psychology in the US and 
reviews its development, with special emphasis on its 
professionalization and progressive autonomy as a 
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[e distinct from medicine. Developments in 
legislation and licensing are enumerated. Training of 
clinical psychologists is viewed in historical perspective 
in the context of decreasing financial support. There is a 
current trend toward establishing professional schools 
for training psychotherapists, independent of psychology 
departments. Other theoretical and methodological 
changes are surveyed, including declining interest in 
Русова уно methods, and emerging emphasis on 

umanistic psychology, Gestalt therapy, and behavior 
modification. —S. Slak. 

8588. Kukla, Friedrich. (Akademic der Wissenschaf- 
ten, Berlin, E Germany) [Classificatory recognition in 
diagnostic processes.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psycholo- 
gie, 1975, Vol 183(3), 233-268. —Based on a view of 
diagnostic processes in medicine as classifactory recogni- 
tion processes, the structure of the process and the 
strategies of recognition of experienced diagnosticians 
were experimentally investigated in a study of the use of 
X-rays in the diagnosis of cardiovascular disorders. By 
chronometric analysis of the performance of recognition, 
and successive uncovering of X-ray pictures or verbal 
questioning, an attempt was made to assess the se- 
od and conditionality of a diagnostic classification. 

e relationship between perceptive determination and 
cognitive control in the period preceding the diagnosis is 
emphasized. A hypothetical recognition algorithm is also 
developed. (German & Russian summaries) — English 
summary. 

8589. Lemire, David. (Idaho State U) The Candidacy 
Game: A simulation game for counselor trainees. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 
315-316. —Describes the playing rules of the Candidacy 
Game and maintains that since the game requires a 
knowledge of the theoretical and applied interests of 
counselors in an educational environment, it aids 
students in achieving some of the goals of graduate level 
counselor education. 

8590. Lichtszajn, Jose. (U Anáhuac, Lomas Anáhuac, 
Mexico) Psychotherapy in Mexico. Revista Interamerica- 
na de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 29-36. —Describes 
training programs in psychotherapy, various theoretical 
orientations of clinical psychologists, and their involve- 
ment in the mental health field in Mexico. —S. S/ak. 

8591. Martin, Robert M. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Psychotherapy by psychologists їп Canada. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 
15-21. —Reports on legal and organizational status of 
psychotherapy and training of psychotherapists in 
Canada. —S. Slak. 

8592. Moxley, Ann W. (U Florida) The effects of 
statistical information on clinical judgment. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3028. 

8593. Muthard, J. E.; Morris, J. D.; Crocker, L. M. & 
Slaymaker, J. E. (U Florida Coll of Health Related 
Professions, Rehabilitation Research Inst) Field work 
experience ratings and certification examination scores 
as predictors of job performance and satisfaction in 
occupational therapy. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1976(Mar), Vol 30(3), 151-156. —Examined the 
American Occupational Therapy Association's certifica- 
tion instruments, the Certification Examination for 
Occupational Therapists Registered and the Field Work 
Performance Report, in terms of their ability to predict 
future job performance and satisfaction of occupational 
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therapists. A job satisfaction questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 208 occupational therapists, and their supervi- 
sors rated them on a job performance instrument. The 
resulting correlations between these work adjustment 
variables and the previously administered certification 
instruments failed to reveal any predictive ability. Some 

lausible reasons for these negative results and possible 
directions for further research into this professional 
screening process are explored. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8594. Ortiz, Liana & Fernandez, Hector. [Psy- 
chologists and psychotherapy іп Chile.] (Span) 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 
1-13. — Describes legal status of psychologists, studies of 
psychology, the role of psychotherapy in mental health, 
participation of RIS in education, and the role 
of psychology and psyc otherapy in Chilean society. 
— 5. Slak. 

8595. Pasos, Ernesto Е. (U Nacional Autónoma de 
Nicaragua, Leon) [The state of psychology in Nicara- 
gua.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, 
Vol 9(1-2), 177-179. —Briefly notes the beginnings of 
psychology in Nicaragua. —S. Slak. 

8596. Pheterson, Gail I. (U California, Riverside) A 
field experimental study of the effects of re-evaluation 
counseling training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3030-3031. 

8597. Redfering, David L. & Biasco, Frank. (U West 
Florida) Selection and elimination of candidates in 
counselor education programs. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 298-304. — Compared 
actual with ideal procedures in the selection and 
elimination of candidates in counselor education pro- 
grams. A 2-factor analysis for each category (selection 
and elimination) resulted in some significant differences 
(p < 001) between the actual and ideal procedures in 
both selection and elimination. The criteria for actual 
and ideal procedures in the selection and elimination of 
candidates were also treated by / tests, with highly 
significant differences (p < :075-р < .0005) found on 
some of the criteria. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8598. Ricart, Tirso M. (U Autónoma de Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic) [Psychotherapy in the 
Dominican Republic.] (Port) Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1975, Vol 9(1-2), 125-129. — Reports on the 
training and practice of psychotherapy and on the legal 
status of psychotherapists in the Dominican Republic. 
—8. Slak. 

8599. Shoemaker, James T. & Splitter, Jackie L. 
(Washington State U, Pullman) A competency-based 
model for counselor certification. C ‘ounselor Education & 
Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 267-274. —The state of 
Washington has recently begun several state-wide 
competency-based certification programs. These pro- 
grams are being used to evaluate school counselors at 3 
levels of functioning (ie. preparatory, initial, and 
continuing) Examples of the program used by the 
Southeastern Washington Counselor Consortium to 
certify counselors at the beginning level are presented. 
Required competencies, activities that help the counselor 
achieve proficiency in these competencies, and individual 
evaluation procedures are included in the program. The 
purpose of this competency-based program and an 
evaluation of counselors, programs. problems, and issues 
are presented. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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8600. Siegel, Jerome M.; Platt, Jerome J. & Spivack, 
. (Hahnemann Medical Coll & Hosp, Experimen- 
tal Studies Section) Means of solving real-life problems: 
Il. Do professionals and laymen see the same solutions 
as effective in solving problems? Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol X), 49-50. —Investigated 
whether professional mental health workers and laymen 
agree on which solutions are effective and socially 
appropriate in dealing with hypothetical real-life prob- 
lems. Ss were 6 clinical psychologists and 2 psychology 
research associates. Nonprofessionals consisted of 7 
clerks and undergraduate secretaries in hospital records 
departments. Professionals agreed with both clerical 
workers and undergraduates in what constituted effec- 
tive and socially appropriate solutions to real-life 
problems. It is concluded that the frame of reference 
regarding effective solutions to real-life problems is 
common to normals regardless of educational level or 
degree of expertise in mental health matters. —Jorunal 
summary. 

8601. Silvers, Damon L. (U Maryland) Effects of 
differential supervisor-trainee dominance pairings on 
two dimensions of counselor trainee behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3435-3436. 

8602. Spice, Charles G. & Spice, Wilma H. (U 
Pittsburgh) A triadic method of supervision in the 
training of counselors and counseling supervisors. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 
251-258. —Describes a triadic method of supervision 
that can be adapted to several settings, including the 
training of students in both counseling and supervision, 
as well as mutual peer supervision in em loyment 
settings. The triadic method reduces the complexities of 
the supervision process to teachable elements. As 
students learn to function alternately in the 3 roles of 
supervisor, commentator, and facilitator, they refine 
their skills in the 4 basic processes of supervision: (a) the 
presentation of their counseling work, (b) the art of 
critical commentary, (c) the engagement in meaningful 
dialogue, and (d) the deepening of the here-and-now 

rocess inherent in supervision. —. ournal abstract. 

8603. Spiro, Howard M. (Yale U Medical School) 
Visceral viewpoints: Constraint and consent. On being a 
patient and a subject. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1975(Nov), Vol 293(22), 1134-1135. —Points out that 
medical research has shifted emphasis from the patient 
as a purpose in himself to the patient as a means to 
knowledge. The physician who treats a patient and the 
physician who studies him do not have the same 
interests, and the same person should not do both. 

8604. Strupp, Hans H. (Vanderbilt U) The clinical 
psychologist as psychotherapist in the United States. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1975, Vol 91-2), 
89-103. —Gives a historical sketch of the development 
of psychotherapy in the US and describes the emerging 
role of the psychologist as a psychotherapist. — 8S. Slak. 

8605. Sullivan, Frank W. (Private practice, Cranston, 
RI) Peer review and PSRO: An update. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1976(Jan), Vol 133(1), 51-55. —Provides a 
summary of developments in peer review and Profession- 
al Standards Review Organizations (PSROs) within the 
American Psychiatric Association, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the American Medical Association between 
June 1974 and June 1975. The reaction of the medical 
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rofession to the interim guidelines from the US 
Баста of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
problems of financing PSROs are discussed. It is 
concluded that the key issues for PSROs and peer review 
in general are the availability and effectiveness of local 
review components and that lack of involvement on the 
part of psychiatry will only ensure that non Sychiatrists 
will design the review procedures. Q3 reb) —Journal 
abstract. 

8606. Truax, Charles B.; Altmann, H. & Millis, 
William A. (U Calgary, Canada) Therapeutic relation- 
ships provided by various professionals. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 33-36. 
—Investigated the level of conditions of interpersonal 
skills offered by various professional groups. Respondent 
rates among 1,748 professionals sent letters and Rela- 
tionship Questionnaires ranged from 81% for clinical 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers to 25% for 
lawyers. When the levels of empathy, warmth, and 
genuineness were estimated, general practice physicians 
ranked highest, while nurses ranked lowest. Mental 
health professionals also ranked high as did lawyers and 
clergymen. Nurses and college or university faculty 
ranked slightly above manufacturing plant supervisors. 
The popular notion that people enter mental health 
professions because of personal problems is not consist- 
ent with the present findings in that the mental health 
professionals seem quite able to relate well to others. 
—Journal summary. 

8607. Tuana, Elida J. [Current state of psychotherapy 
in Uruguay.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1975, Vol 9(1-2), 139-147. —Describes briefly the status 
of clinical pondo and psychotherapists in Uru- 
guay, their training, the types о! psychotherapy used, and 
institutional settings, —S. Slak. 

8608. Wedeking, David F. & Scott, Thomas B. 
(Federal Youth Ctr, Ashland, KY) A study of the 
relationship between supervisor and trainee behaviors 
in counseling practicum. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 259-266. —Attempted to 
identify relationships among the counseling behaviors of 
19 graduate-level practicum trainees (mean age, 29 yrs) 
and the supervision behaviors of their 5 supervisors 
during a I-semester counseling practicum. Three trained 

judges rated the following variables from audiotapes: 
trainee and supervisor empathy, various trainee and 
supervisor verbal behavior patterns, and 5 trainee 
competencies (role adaptation, cognitive flexibility, 
perceptual sensitivity, involvement with client, and 
Decal rating of interview). Comparisons were made 
between performances at the beginning and end of the 
term. Trainees improved on 2 of the competencies but 
did not improve on empathy, nor did their verbal 
behavior patterns change. Empathy levels of the supervi- 
sors had no apparent effect on the trainees. —Journal 
abstract. 

8609. Weinrach, Stephen G. (Villanova U) A model 
for the systematic generalization of counseling skills. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), Vol 15(4), 
311-314. —Describes A. E. Ivey's (1971) Do-Use-Teach 
model, a 3-process model based on the assumption that 
trainees do not own a skill or have real knowledge of a 
skill until they are able successfully to teach that skill to 

someone else. During the Ist phase of the model, a 
specific skill is taught by the trainer and practiced by the 
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trainees with their peers or role-playing helpers. In the 
2nd phase, trainees practice the use of the skill outside 
the learning setting. The trainee agrees under specified 
conditions to use the skill with a particular individual. 
The final stage of the model involves trainees in teaching 
the skill learned to a designated individual. Evaluation 
techniques used to assess students’ knowledge of the 
learned skill are discussed, along with the strengths and 
weaknesses of the model. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8610. Zambrano, Ernesto. (U del Valle, Calí, Colom- 
bia) [New developments in the teaching of psychiatry.] 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátria y Psicológia de América Latina, 
1975(Jun), Vol 21(2), 112-117. —Stresses the need to 
improve the teaching of Psychiatry at the medical 
undergraduate level. New developments in teaching that 
may help in such improvement are outlined. 
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8611. . [Research and development 
activities at the Malmó School of Education.] (Fren) 
Pedagogisk Dokumentation, 1976(May), No 40, 10 p. 
— Presents a survey in French on current research and 
development activities in the Department of Educational 
and Psychological Research, Malmo, School of Educa- 
tion, Sweden. The Survey includes information on 
organization and personnel, brief presentations of the 
major areas of research, and some notes on the various 
Series of reports and publications issued. —English 
abstract. m 

8612. Bachár, Stefan. [The influence of some factors 
on the process of forming the new man.] (Slok) Jedotna 
Skola, 1975(Dec), Vol 27(10), 841-853. —Argues that to 
build the socialist society requires not only materials and 
technology but people’ trained to think and behave 
communistically. A scientific analysis of the new 
complex social system and the place of the individual in 
it was performed by the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
at its plenary send in July 1973. In training the young, 
the leading role belongs to the schools. The working 
group is important because it represents the utilization of 
the abilities of the “new man." Socialist organization and 
the socialist standard of living lead the worker to see that 
the interests of society are his interests also. The 
education and training of the socialist individual must 
have an overall approach starting from Marxist-Leninist 
theory about social consciousness. —English summary. 

8613. Bates, Richard J. (Massey U, New Zealand) 
Trends in the sociology of the school. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1975(Oct), Vol 11(3), 
10-14. —Current evelopments in the sociology of the 
school operate at 3 levels of interpretation: (a) Function- 
al analyses of schools are likely to continue. (b) There 
will be further studies of the school as a closed system of 
social interaction represented currently by organizational 
analysis. (c) Greater prominence may be given to the 
cultural aspects of the school as a school, rather than as 
an extension of adolescent society in general. —Journal 
summary, s 

8614. Bjerstedt, Ake (Ed) (U Malmó School of 
Education, Sweden) Research and development activi- 
ties at the Malmö School of Education. Didakometry & 
Sociometry, 1975, Vol 7(2), 44 P- 
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8615. Chorvat, Frantisek. (Slovak Technical U, step is the accumulation of research data gathered from 
| Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [A scientific concept of every aspect of community. In actualizing a program, à 
education philosophy.] (Slok) Jedotna Skola, 1975(Nov), 4th step occurs, the application of ethical principles. 
Vol 27(9), 759-770. — Discusses the need for an —Journal abstract. 
educational philosophy to guide educational activity in 8620. Merkylov, V. L. (Uchtomsky Inst of Physiology, 
socialist society, and the importance of viewing this Leningrad, USSR) [Problems of education and A. x 
educational philosophy as a branch of Marxist-Leninist Uchtomsky’s principle of dominance.] (Russ) Nervnaya 
philosophy, not as a separate discipline. Existentialism Sistema, 1973(May), No 13, 3-9. —Describes Uchtom- 
and pragmatism are unsuitable and inacceptable as a — sky's contribution to understanding the problems of 
basis for educational philosophy, as is a religious world education using the scientific method. Such an orienta- — , 
outlook. Basic problems in education cannot be solved tion enabled him to describe pitfalls faced by teachers 
as separate special branches of activity; they must be who attempt to study student feelings and responsibili- 
solved in terms of an elaborated educational philosophy ties arising in social settings. The concept of dominance 
founded on historical materialism. —English summary. is discussed within this context. —J. Т. Braggio. 

8616. Church, Avery G. (U South Alabama) Academic 8621. Potts, John. (St Katherine’s Coll, Liverpool, 
achievement, IQ, level of occupational plans, and ethnic England) Beyond initial reading. New York, NY: 
stereotypes for Anglos and Navahos in a multi-ethnic Schocken, 1976. 115 p. $7.00. — Posits that reading must 
high school. Southern Journal of Educational Research, be taught not only in the primary grades but at all 
1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 184-201. —Examined academic subsequent levels of education, that it ought to be taught 
achievement, IQ, level of occupational plans, and in different areas of study (eg. mathematics, science), 
stereotypes of the average Indian and the average White and that academic failure 1s most often caused by lack of 
man in 54 Anglo and 57 Navaho male seniors in a multi- systematic readin, guidance at upper levels. Also dealt 
ethnic high school. Ss were assessed on GPA, the with are the social aspects of language, literacy, culture, 
California. Achievement Test, the California Test of and reading and the diagnosis and treatment of reading 
Mental Maturity, the Warner, et al Revised Scale for problems. 


Rating Occupation, and the semantic differential tech- , 8622. Riessman, Frank. (Queen's Coll, England) The 
nique. Anglos scored significantly higher than the inner-city child. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1976. x, 
m Navahos in academic achievement, IQ, and level of 130 p. $7.95. md i for effecting a large- 

occupational plans. Significant differences appeared scale leap in the learning of inner-city children. It is 


argued that if teachers understand the strengths, со ing 


between the 2 groups’ ratings of the average Indian à coe 
P E 5 skills, positive culture, and verbal abilities of these 


stereotype on all of the 15 scales, while their ratings of z | 
the average White man stereotype differed significantly children, then they (teachers) will be better able to 
on only 7 of the 15 scales. — Journal abstract. pus : тшде strength-based educational strategy 
8617. Conway, Patrick W. (U Massachusetts) Devel- rather than the dominant compensatory approaches 
opment of volitional competence: Selected readings. whose basis is that the child is inadequate. ; 
New York, NY: MSS I E ion. € 1975 E 8623. Savage, Arthur L (Ohio U, Coll of Communica- 
ew York, б nformation Corp, i Ила р PERRINE УРТЫ T Т 
$7.50. —Presents a series of 12 HESS that ad tion, School of Radio-T elevision) Increasing empathic 
some of the critical issues and problems facing educa- capabilities of instructional developers: Evaluation ofa 
tion, particularly as these problems will affect the course three-phase instructional strategy. AV Communication 
of education in the year 2000 and beyond. The model Review, 1975(Win), Vol 23(4), 415-426. —Reports 
proposed by the American National Institutes for Social Teseatch which attempted to adapt an existing instruc- 
‘Advancement for dealing with these problems is also tional strategy to the training of instructional developers 
discussed. (28 ref) by improving their interpersonal communication EN 
8618. Dentler, Robert A. & Shapiro, Bernard J. (Eds). with emphasis their empathic capability. —D. Е. 
Readings in educational psychology: Contemporary Anderson. 
perspectives. (1976-77 ed). New York, NY: Harper & HT 
Row, 1976. 360 p. $5.95. —Presents a series of readings Educational Administration & Personnel & Training 
in educational psychology. Topics discussed include 
concerns of educational psychologists, child develop- 8624. Beecher, Ronnie. (Columbia U) Teacher ap- 
ment, cognition, mental ability, the body, affect, teacher — proval and disapproval of classroom behavior in pre- 
influence, teacher interactions, teacher alternatives, the kindergarten, kindergarten and first grade. Dissertation 
ишу Pes tes шуу and ura à Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1015. 
24 ,8619. Ginn, Clyde №. & Rush, Gary э. uthern 8625. Bierschenk, Bernhard. Externally mediated self- 
Mississippi) Community education total community confrontation: The influence of the personality in 
resource utilization. Southern Journal of Educational perception and evaluation of subject-object relations. 
Research, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 168-173. —Proposes Educational & Psychological Interactions, 1975(Oct), No 
that a successful community education program must 52, 45 p. —Using data from a group test battery 
meet community needs with community resources and administered to student teachers in earlier studies, an 
available community facilities. A model is described that analysis is presented of the influence of personality on 
emerged from several sources after 4 steps had been their perception and evaluation during confrontations 
explored. The Ist, examination of community compo- with their own video-recorded enne Using à 
и nents, explores human, physical, and institutional re- number of multivariate data analysis models, a study Was 
sources in the community. The 2nd, clarification of made to investigate prediction problems and the psycho- 
Objectives, results from components of community logical content of the relations between different groups 
cooperating to formulate compatible objectives. A 3rd of variables. It was found that Ss’ perception could best 
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be predicted by means of personality variables that 
define an extroversion syndrome, social plasticity, and 
child-centeredness. Ss’ evaluation was best predicted b: 
means of personality variables that define an emotional- 
ty syndrome and a sensitivity syndrome. —Journal 
summary. 

8626. Black, D. B.; Bunyan, L. W. & Black, E. K. (U 
Calgary, Canada) The effects of senior students as 
teacher aides with special reference to teaching 
behaviour. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 140—148. — Compared the teaching 
behavior of 28 Grade 2-6 teachers who had been 
assigned teacher aides with that of 28 like teachers 
without aides, using a before-and-after design. Teaching 
behavior was measured by the Indicators of Quality 
(IOQ) Scale which yielded 8 scores. For only Grade 4, 5, 
and 6 teachers was there any suggestion that the presence 
of an aide enhanced those behaviors measured by only 
the IOQ Creativity score. For administrative purposes, 
however, it is concluded that the presence of a teacher 
aide in the classroom did not result in change in 
observable teacher behaviors nor difference from those 
of like teachers without aides. —Journal abstract. 

8627. Chou, David T. (U Minnesota) Personality 
traits and characteristics of vocational-industrial teach- 
ers of selected instructional areas in the Area Vocation- 
al-Technical Institutes of Minnesota. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3585. 

8628. Daggett, Willard R. (Temple U) Selected 
distributive education teacher characteristics as they 
relate to the retention of graduates in the field of 
distribution in New York and Pennsylvania. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 
3586-3587. 

8629. Frost, Gunlóg. [Simulation of interpersonal 
relations in teacher training: A further development of 
SIR.] (Swed) ^ Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1976(Jun) No 293, 90 p. —Describes stages in the 
development of an interactive behavior simulator. In 
accordance with theories of behavioral science, it is 
based on an interaction between teacher behaviors and 
videorecorded pupil reactions. A number of investiga- 
tions concerning simulation in teacher training are 
presented, and a short description is given of the later 
development of the instrument. This version has been 
tested on a small number of student teachers. The results 
of the tests and reactions to the simulator are presented. 
(18 ref) —English abstract. 

8630. Greenstein, Theodore. (Southern Illinois U) 
Behavior change through value self-confrontation: А 
field experiment. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 254-262. — Conducted a field 
experiment to determine the generalizability of M. 
Rokeach's (1973) self-confrontation model. 182 student 
teachers were randomly assigned to either an experimen- 
tal group, which received objective feedback concerning 
their own values and the values of previously surveyed 
“good” and “mediocre” teachers, or to a control group 
that did not receive such feedback. Posttests adminis- 
tered 13 wks after the treatment showed that the 

experimental Ss ranked the values “mature love" and 
“loving” significantly higher and the value “self-respect” 
significantly lower than control Ss. More important, 
experimental Ss were rated significantly higher on a 
measure of teaching ability by double-blind judges. 
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Implications and suggestions concerning the applicabili- 
ty of self-confrontation theory in modifying other kinds 
of behavior are offered. —Journal abstract. 

8631. Hamalian, Catherine S. & Ludwig, Alice J. 
(Jersey City State Coll) Practicum in normalization and 
advocacy: A neglected component in teacher training. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 172-175. —Argues that the child- 
like demeanor and inappropriate behavior developed by 
the handicapped often results from teachers’ and other 
adults' stereotyped treatment of these individuals. A 
program is described in which undergraduates enrolled 
in the introductory course of a special education 
sequence are required to locate and obtain the approval 
of a handicapped adult living in the community and 
engage the individual in social interaction for a mini- 
mum of 25 hrs. The student keeps a log of at least 5 
sessions and records the goal of each meeting, the 
activity, and a descriptive account of the interaction and 
reactions of the participants. The benefits of such an 
approach to к students about the problems (e.g. 
social isolation, lack of opportunity to participate in 
community life, and inadequacy of public transporta- 
tion) of the handicapped are discussed. —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. М 

8632. Hvozdik, Ján. (Safárik U Philosophical Faculty, 
Presov, Czechoslovakia) [Aid to school from psychologi- 
cal services.] (Slok) Jedotná Škola, 1975(Nov), Vol 27(9), 
792-801. — Discusses the problems, possibilities, and 
limitations of the use of the professional муос їп 
the educational and learning process, particularly for 
diagnosis. Three questions are discussed: (a) What 
creates the urgent need for the psychologist in' socialist 
schools? (b) What is the current status of this problem? 
(c) What is the possible extent of psychological activity 
in teaching practice? The discussion is viewed as 
contributing to the overall definition of Marxist school 
psychology. — English summary. 

8633. Jongsma, Kathleen S. (U New Orleans) Phonic 
generalizations: Do pre-service and in-service teachers 
understand them? Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 174-182. —Investigated 
the understanding of phonic generalizations in 28 
inexperienced teachers who were enrolled in an under- 
graduate course in reading methods and 23 graduate 
students who were enrolled in a developmental reading 
course and who with 1 exception were currently 
teaching. Data reveal no significant differences between 
performances of inexperienced and experienced teachers 
on the phonic task. Correlations between understanding 
and utility of phonic generalizations were significant: 
both inexperienced and experienced teachers had greater 
understanding of phonic generalizations with high utility 
than of those with low utility. —Journal abstract. 

8634. Jurist, Rodney G. (Rutgers State U) An analysis 
of high school secretarial business education teacher 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3588-3589. 

8635. Kaul, Lokesh. (Kurukshetra U, India) A 
factorial study of the personality traits of popular 
teachers. Indian Educational Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 
66-78. —Administered the 16PF to 100 popular and 100 
nonpopular teachers to identify personalit traits that 
differentiate the 2 groups. Factor analysis of Ss 
responses revealed that there were 4 factors which 
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differentiated between the groups: Striving, Self-Confi- 
dence, Ability and Perseverance, and Calmness. (19 ref) 

8636. Kolk, Charles J. (State U New York, Albany) 
Developing teacher effectiveness through interpersonal 
skill training. College Student Journal, 1975(Sep-Oct), 
Vol 9(3), 251-255. — Reports the effectiveness of training 
teachers to improve teacher-student interpersonal rela- 
tionships with their students, using К. Carkhuff's model 
as a guide. After 20 hrs of instruction. significant 
differences were found between the experimental and 
control groups of 13 Ss each on Carkhuffs Empathy 
Scale but not on E. L. Shostrum's Personal Orientation 
Inventory. (18 ref) —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8637. Kuhlman, E. (Messiah Coll) Dogmatism and 
deference: The relationship between bureaucratic 
orientation and personality type. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 179-186. 
— Administered the Bureaucratic Orientation Scale and 
a short form of the Dogmatism Scale to 254 prospective 
elementary and secondary school teachers to examine 
the relationship between dogmatism in beginning teach- 
ers and deference to bureaucratic norms of the school or 
to determine whether there is a difference in bureaucratic 
orientation of open- and closed-minded teachers. Results 
suggest that closed-minded teachers are significantly 
more bureaucratically-oriented than open-minded teach- 
ers. Moreover, the school seems to socialize both open- 
and closed-minded teachers towards the bureaucratic 
norms, and beginning teachers, irrespective of level of 
dogmatism, tend to become more deferent to these 
norms. (20 ref) —Journal abstrct. 

8638. Lee, Edmina C. (U California, Irvine) Cognitive 
complexity and teacher classroom behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(0ес), Vol 35(6-В), 
3065-3066. 

8639. Nachtscheim, Norma & Hoy, W. K. (Rutgers 
State U) Authoritarian personality and control ideolo- 
gies of teachers. Alberta Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 173-178. —Developed and 
tested hypotheses concerning the relationships among 
authoritarianism in personality, custodialism in pupil 
control ideology, and autocracy in family ideology of 
elementary school educators. The F Scale, the Pu il 
Control Ídeology Form, and the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale were administered to teachers and 
principals in 35 elementary schools. Evidence suggests 
that custodial pupil control ideology as well as autocratic 
family ideology are underlying facets of the authoritarian 
personality. (18 ref) 

8640. Pohlmann, John T. (Southern Illinois U, 
Carbondale) A description of effective college teaching 
in five disciplines as measured by student ratings. 
Research in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(4), 335-346. 
—Analyzed student ratings of teachers in 5 disciplines 
(science and math, education, social sciences, humani- 
ties, and business) to determine which teacher attributes 
were important in predicting ratings of teaching effec- 
tiveness. Rating results from 1,439 university courses 
taught from 1973 to 1974 were used as data. The 
instructor attributes rated as characteristic of effective 
instruction were highly consistent across disciplines. The 
effective instructor was described as (a) knowing when 
students understood him, (b) increasing students’ appre- 
ciation of the subject matter, (c) answering impromptu 
questions satisfactorily, (d) achieving the objectives of 
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the course, and (e) giving several examples to explain 
complex topics. —Journal abstract. 

8641. Rowe, Alan R. (Florida Atlantic U) Retired 
academics and research activity. Journal of Gerontology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 31(4), 456-461. —Data collected from 207 
academics who retired from state and small private 
colleges and ivy league and large state universities 
indicate that to varying degrees they continue to engage 
in professional activities after retirement. Academics 
who are high on professional visibility appear to be 
especially likely to continue to engage in research and/or 
writing. The importance of psychological centrality of 
preretirement work to postretirement activity is suggest- 
ed. (27 ref) 

8642. Ryal, Andrew J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
An analysis of the attitudes of selected high school 
teachers toward career education. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-A), 109-110. 

8643. Schwartz, A. P.; Ronan, W. W.; Carroll, K. I. & 
Baskett, G. D. (Georgia Inst of Technology) Develop- 
ment of stable taxonomies of college teacher behaviors 
with the critical incident technique. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 75-76. 

8644. Smart, John C. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) Duties performed by department chairmen in 
Holland's model environments. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Арг), Vol 68(2), 194-204. —Research 
exploring attitudes and activities of faculty in different 
disciplines has been handicapped by the absence of 
conceptual models of why discipline-oriented variations 
exist. The purpose of this study was to demonstrate that 
chairmen of academic departments, classified according 
to J. L. Holland's (1973) model environments, devote 
significantly different amounts of time to selected 
dimensions of their job and that these differences are 
generally consistent with the "psychological resemblanc- 
es" among these environments. Data from 935 chairmen 
at 32 universities suggest that Holland's theory can assist 
research in higher education to progress eyond its 
present stage Or highly descriptive findings to а more 
advanced level of inquiry. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8645. Swigger, K. M. (U Iowa) Automated Flanders 
Interaction Analysis. Journal of Computer-Based Instruc- 
tion, 1976(Feb), Vol 2(3), 63-66. — escribes a series of 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) lessons developed 
for a university teacher-education program. The specific 
lessons were designed to teach methods students the 
basic concepts of the Flanders Interaction Analysis 
method, a system by which teachers learn to categorize 
classroom verbal behavior. Reasons for using the 
computer to teach interaction analysis, objectives and 
description of the specific lessons, and an evaluation of 
the entire module are considered. After a year of 
operation, CAI has proven to be markedly effective in 
teaching methods students how to analyze classroom 
behavior. —Journal abstract. 


Curriculum & Programs & Teaching Methods 


8646. Anthony, William A. & Hill, Clara E. (Boston U) 
A study evaluation of systematic human relations 
training. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 15(4), 305-309. — Administered the Illinois Course 
Evaluation Questionnaire to 63 advanced undergradu- 
ates to determine Ss’ perception of human relations 
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training. The study also examined the usefulness of the 
Trainability Index, a written training analog measure 
designed to select those students most able to profit from 
systematic human relations training. Trainees were 
placed in cad of 8, each led by a pair of graduate 
students who had been previously trained in human 
relations skills; 46 additional students served as controls. 
Results indicate that systematic human relations training 
was not only effective at changing behavior, but it was 
also highly evaluated by the trainees. This suggests that 
systematic human relations training is valuable for 
students interested in the helping profession because it 
d them with necessary skills and provides an 
educational experience that the students consider to be 
more relevant and useful than their more traditional 
educational experiences. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8647. Baucum, Don G.; Smith, Andrea E. & Weisberg, 
Paul. (U Alabama Early Childhood Day Care Ctr) 
Elimination of disturbing naptime behaviors of pre- 
School children through withdrawal and re-presentation 
of TV audio reception. Psychological Reports, 1974Ацр), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 51-56. — Withdrawal of the audio 
portion of midday television poems effectively sup- 
pressed the disruptive naptime behaviors of 3 preschool 
children. The contingent reinstatement of the audio 
portion following the occurrence of nondisturbing 
behaviors served to establish and maintain appropriate 
naptime behaviors. Free access to the audio and visual 
components, however, did not diminish disruptive 
behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

8648. Bender, Nila N. (U California, School of 
Education, Riverside) Self-verbalization versus tutor 
verbalization in modifying impulsivity. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 347-354. —Used 
verbal self-instruction in training 122 impulsive (as 
determined by their performance on the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test —MFFT), Ist graders to perform 
visual discrimination matching tasks. The effects of self- 
verbalization (as opposed to tutor verbalization) and 
strategy training were compared through the employ- 
ment of 4 training conditions: verbal self-instruction and 
strategy training, strategy training, verbal self-instruc- 
tion, and material control. Immediate posttests, follow- 
ing each of the 4 individual training sessions, showed 
that while strategy training increased latency, self-verbal- 
ization both increased latency and reduced errors. The 
MFF posttest revealed no significant differences. It is 
suggested that the training period was too short to effect 
transfer. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8649. Betts, Francis M. Free schools and self concept 
in adolescents. Journal of Negro Education, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 44(4), 454—467. —Assessed self-concept of Black 
seniors in West Philadelphia High School (WPHS) and 
in an affiliated community alternative or "free" school 
(WPCFS). 15 males and 24 females at WPHS and 18 
males and 27 females at WPCFS were administered a 
semantic differential, a revision of Brookover’s self- 
concept materials, and instruments for obtaining (a) 
demographic data, (b) information on future educational 

and vocational orientation, and (c) data on identification 
with self and others. WPCFS pupils rated their ability 
higher than WPHS pupils rated theirs, but were less 
concerned about grades, success, or doing better than 
others, although achievement was higher at WPCFS. 
Self-concept was higher at WPCFS. 40% of the WPCFS 
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and 16% of the WPHS students planned to attend 
colleges, and the former aspired to a greater variety of 
professions, of higher types, than the latter. —B. M. 
Anthony. 

8650. Bledsoe, Joseph C.; Purser, Jerry D. & Frantz, 
Nevin R. (U Georgia) Effects of manipulative activities 
on arithmetic achievement and retention. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 247-252: —Used 2 
sets of instructional techniques to teach 175 male and 
164 female 7th graders concepts of fractions and 
decimals. One set (experimental) stressed manipulative 
activities, while the control set used comparable paper- 
pencil exercises. The dependent variables were posttest 
and retention scores (after an interval of 4 wks or longer) 
on the Science Research Associates Basic Skills in 
Arithmetic Test. A Treatment X Levels X Sex analy- 
sis of covariance m was used with pretest perform- 
ance on the Basic Skills Test as covariate. Manipulative 
activities produced greater gain on both posttest and 
retention. Ability differences were obtained on the 
posttest but not on the retention test. No sex differences 
were found on the posttest, but girls scored significantly 
higher on the retention test. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8651. Briggs, Charmian & Evanechko, P. О. Inquiry 
training and elementary language skill development. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 
22(2, 164-172. —Studied 135 Grade 5 students to 
examine the influence of inquiry training upon reading 
and listening skill development. It is concluded that in 
order to be of value, inquiry training needs to be both 
long-term and specific to the language mode. 

652. Christy, Monica D. (U Minnesota) Letter form 
discrimination by preschool children: A comparison of 
teaching methods. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3053. 

8653. Clark, Vernon L. & Graham, Frank P. (U North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) The case for Black college 
sponsorship of Head Start programs. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1975(Fal5), Vol 44(4), 476-481. 

8654. Concannon, S. Josephina. (Worcester State Coll) 
Illustrations in books for children: Review of research. 
Reading Teacher, 1975(Dec), Vol 29(3), 254-256. —The 
limited research thus far conducted indicates that 
pictures as motivating factors actually do not contribute 
significantly to the child's ability to decode. More 
conclusive studies at different grade levels, with varying 
abilities, using content areas with well designed statistical 
format must be carried out before making a final 
decision regarding the illustrative materials in textbooks. 
— P. D. Leedy. 

8655. Craig, Argentine S. & Cooke, Gwendolyn J. 
(Morgan State U) The Federal Government as a change 
agent in higher education and a Black college's 
response to that role. Journal of Negro Education, 
1975(Fal), Vol 44(4), 468-475. —Describes a federally 
associated program, in a Baltimore, Maryland, college, 
which provided volunteer students for service in the 
city’s poverty-stricken communities. Results show that 
(a) Black students are able and willing to work a year 
full-time in such communities, and (b) the Federal 
government can help effect change in higher education. 
—B. M. Anthony. 

8656. Curlott, William H. (Rutgers State U) A 
comparison of an audiovisual method and a traditional 
method of teaching typewriting to disadvantaged 
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students in a mobile unit. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-A), 3585-3586. 

8657. Dana, Jean M. (U Arkansas) Programming 
generalization of academic behavior by self-reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3056-3057. 

8658. Danas, Kornel. (Krizovany Elementa: Nine- 
Year School, Czechoslovakia) [Methodology of forma- 
tion of socialist relations in the work of elementary 
nine-year school pupils.] (Slok) Jedotnà Skola, 
1975(Nov), Vol 27(9), 771-785. — One of the main tasks 
of elementary school education is to create a conscious 
socialist attitude toward work, at the same time develop- 
ing national pride and sentiment in the pupils’ personali- 
ty. Good work habits are formed in school, in out-of- 
class educational activities, and in the work of the 
Pioneer organizations. Numerous examples are present- 
ed of how this is done in practice. Methods stress 
independence and inventiveness of pupils in solving 
problems, enjoyment of work, and creative activities, all 
to be subordinated to social aims and collective 
usefulness. Cooperation among pupils is also emphasiz- 
ed, and the transition from school groups to social 
groups having interesting activities for the welfare of 
society. —English summary. 

8659. Divine, Lloyd E. (U Arkansas) Attitudes toward 
occupational education in the community-junior col- 
lege. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-A), 3587. 

8660. Edwards, John R. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Canada) Growing up a Franco-American: The social and 
academic effects of bilingual education in Northern 
Vermont. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 3058. 

8661. Ericksen, Stanford C. (U Michigan Ctr for 
Research on Learning & Teachin| Motivation for 
learning: A guide for the teacher of the young adult. 
Ann Arbor, MI: U Michigan Press, 1974. ix, 259 p. 
$9.50, —Presents a book for teachers, parents, and 
administrators which applies significant findings from 
research in learning, motivation, personality, and group 
dynamics to methods for improving the conditions for 
acquiring knowledge and forming new attitudes and 
values. Instructional objectives, transfer of learning, 
reinforcement, evaluation, and interpersonal interaction 
in the classroom are discussed. (10 p ref) 

8662. Fagen, Stanley A.; Long, Nicholas J. & Stevens, 
Donald J. (Montgomery County Public Schools, MD) 
Teaching children self-control: Preventing emotional 
and learning problems in the elementary school. 
Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1975. x, 271 p. $6.95. 
—Presents a 3-part, structured, integrated curriculum for 
the development of self-control. Part 1 presents the 
theoretical and conceptual structure upon which the 
curriculum is based; Part 2 describes the 8 curriculum 
areas and their subsidiary units and tasks; and Part 3 
describes important issues pertaining to self-control 
curriculums in general. 

8663. Felton, Gary S. (Los Angeles City Coll) The 
vital classroom: Implementing a group dynamics course 
in the community college. Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 
96(4), 388-396. —Describes the purposes, history, theory, 
contents, and implementation of a group dynamics 
course, and its effects on the personal, academic, and 
professional lives of the students. Such a program can 
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generate responsibility as well as vital feelings, attitudes, 
‘and hopes about education; students begin to feel they 
can articulate with the system as active synergists rather 
than resist if as passive antagonists. The methods of 
evaluating the course are described, It is suggested that 
similar courses might be needed and useful in high 
school and even junior high school programs. —Journal 
abstract. 

8664. Fife, Jonathan D. & Leslie, Larry L. (George 
Washington U, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Educa- 
tion) The college student grant study: The e ectiveness 
of student grant and scholarship programs in promoting 
equal educational opportunity. Research in Higher 
Education, 1976, Vol 4(4) 317-333. —A study of 
scholarship and grant programs in 4 states showed that 
such programs (a) induce a substantial number of 
students from low-income families to attend. college, 
although they have not had much influence on the very 
lowest income students; (b) are particularly helpful to 
women; and (c) overall, are responsible for the postse- 
condary attendance of nearly half of the aid recipients. 
(24 ref) 

8665. Frances, R. (U Paris-X, Nanterre, France) 
[Acquisition and transfer in perceptual decoding of 
interchangeable sight-sound stimuli in the teaching of 
music.] (Fren) Psychologie Frangaise, 1975(Sep), Vol 
20(1-2), 5-16. —Reports that the results of tests relating 
musical sounds to musical notation, and vice versa differ 
in degree but not in kind from the results of tests relating 
speaking to reading, and vice versa. Explicit vocalization 
is seen as a transformation into the unknown from an 
implicit subvocal accompaniment. The subvocal may 
play a role in anticipating the desired response. —К, J. 
Hartman. 

8666. Freijo, Tom D. & Ward, Annie W. (U South 
Florida Coll of Education) A case study of the 
development of a career education achievement test. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1976(Jul), Vol 
9(2), 51-59. — Describes the procedures, rationale, and 
consequences of the steps employed in developing an 
inhouse instrument to measure achievement in a local 
career education project. The article enumerates, clari- 
fies, and justifies in terms of accepted measurement 
principles the steps taken in developing an inhouse 
achievement test. Attention is given to development of 
objectives, validity, reliability, and the use of generaliza- 
ble content and models. The article is designed to serve 
as a guide to local school personnel in preparing their 
own inhouse evaluation instruments. —Journal abstract. 

8667. Griffeth, Rodger W. & Rogers, Ronald W. (U 
South Carolina) Effects of fear-arousing components of 
driver education on students' safety attitudes and 
simulator performance. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
g 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 501-506. —Notes that despite 

e importance of driving safety, there is little evidence 
that traditional driver education courses are effective. A 
2 x 2 x 2 factorial experiment examined the effects 
of (a) the noxiousness of an automobile accident, (b) 
one's probability of being in an accident, and (c) the 
efficacy of safe-driving practices on 144 high school 
driver education students. Results show that increments 
in the noxiousness variable greatly reduced error rates on 
driving simulators. Additionally, if Ss behaved negligent- 
ly, driving performance was improved by increasing 
either their perception of the severity of accidents or 
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their chances of being in one. Advantages of discovering 
effective variables linked to geneal psychological theo- 
ries (i.e., expectancy-value theories) are reviewed, and 
implications for implementing these principles in driver 
education are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8668. Holland, James G.; Solomon, Carol; Doran, 
Judith & Frezza, Daniel A. (U Pittsburgh Learning 
Research & Development Ctr) The analysis of behavior 
in planning instruction. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1976. xii, 450 p. $12.95. — Text: book; for students in 
individualized college or graduate courses in curriculum 
design, for professionals working alone, and for соорега- 
tive training groups without a designated instructor. 

8669. Hoon, Peter W. (Dalhousie U Psychological 
Services Ctr, Halifax, Canada) Effects of self-monitoring 
and self-recording on ecological acts. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1285-1286. —Of 22 
high schoolers who were enrolled in an ecology class and 
who volunteered to self-monitor and recor ecological 
acts for 6-9 wks, only 7 showed significant increases. 
Only 4 of these sustained increases during follow-up 
study. Self-monitoring and recording appear ineffective 
in changing behavior of macrosocial significance. 

8670. Iwata, Osamu. [Environmental psychology 
education at American universities.] (Japn) Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1974, Vol 17(4), 376-383. —Inves- 
tigated the state of affairs in environmental Psychology 
education at major American universities. The catalogs 
and bulletins of 92 major universities were consulted to 
learn which universities had courses on environmental 
psychology and its related areas. Titles and content of 
these courses are presented. The environmental psychol- 
ogy PhD program at the City University of New York is 
outlined. It is suggested that environmental psychology 
programs be introduced into Japanese higher education- 
al institutions. —English summary. 

8671. Jackson, R. K. & Stretch, Helen A. (U Alberta, 

Edmonton, Canada) Perceptions of parents, teachers 
and administrators to parental involvement in early 
childhood programs. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 129-139. —24 teachers 
and 36 administrators who were involved with kindergar- 
ten programs in the Edmonton Public School system, 
together with 87 parents of children in the same 
programs, responded to 2 forms of a questionnaire in 
which they were asked to rate the frequency of 
occurrence of parental involvement in specific tasks. One 
form of the questionnaire sampled actual parental 
involvement while the other form sampled preferred 
parental involvement. Results indicate differences be- 
tween the parental group and the teacher and adminis- 
trator groups as well as differences between actual and 
preferred ratings of parental involvement. АП 3 groups 
perceived less actual than preferred parental involvement 
in certain types of parental involvement tasks. Parents 
were by no means unanimous in preferring more 
parental involvement than they perceived they actually 
had at present. —Journal abstract. 

8672. James, Charity. The child's growth through art. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(1), 
9-12. —Discusses the widening gap between life and art. 
Not simply the teaching of art, but the entire school 
curriculum, should be imbued with the 3 "living 
behaviors": inquiry (meaning exploration, experiment, 
the search for explanation) making (which includes 
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invention, realizing, applying, and maintaining), and 
dialogue (awareness, openness to experience). In both 
Eastern and Western cultures the universal is valued 
above the actual, the ideal above the incarnate, thinking 
over feeling, the general over the particular. The belief 
that true knowledge is the knowledge of general 
statements is part of a dangerous mistrust of experience 
and perceptual judgment; therefore the art teacher is first 
of all guardian of the senses. Art teachers are urged to 
make their studios and workshops open for everyone in 
the school, even those who are unlikely as artists will 
benefit; and to work alongside other teachers so that art 
values can illuminate the general curriculum. Inquiry 
and creation must be genuinely open, and art teachers 
should be represented on all teaching teams. —/. Davis. 

8673. Johnson, David W.; Johnson, Roger T.; 
Johnson, Jeannette & Anderson, Douglas. (U Minnesota) 
Effects of cooperative versus individualized instruction 
on student prosocial behavior, attitudes toward learn- 
ing, and achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 446-452; — Compared the effects 
of structuring classroom learning coo eratively and 
individualistically on student ability to take the affective 
perspective of others, altruism, attitudes toward class- 
room life, and achievement. 30 White, working-class 5th 
graders matched on previous achievement in language 
arts were assigned to cooperative and individualized 
conditions for learning language arts for 45-60 min/day 
for 17 days. Results indicate that cooperative, compared 
to individualized, learning resulted in greater ability to 
take the affective perspective of others, more altruism, 
more positive attitudes toward classroom life, and higher 
achievement. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8674. Johnson, Lary. Parents’ preferences for 
educational alternatives. Elementary School Journal, 
1975(Dec), Vol 76(3), 161-169. —Conducted a question- 
naire study of parents’ preferences among 26 features of 
the instructional processes. Respondents emphasized 
involvement of parents and pupils in educational 
decision-making, flexible instructional techniques to 
accommodate individual differences among pupils, 
relative pupil permissiveness, and a variety of learning 
experiences. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8675. Jurčová, Marta. (Research Inst of Pedagogy, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Definition of teaching aims 
in the development of creative thinking in the pupils.] 
(Slok) Jedotna Skola, 1976(Feb), Vol 28(2), 129-147. 
—Analyzes some basic characteristics of creative think- 
ing, particularly as it relates to mathematics and creative 
education. Theme selection, new formal expressions of 
"reality," and the use of nontraditional material and a 
nontraditional color approach are seen as criteria of 
creative education. Typical criteria of creative thinking 
in mathematics are nontraditional approaches to prob- 
lem solution, the creation of variation in the approach, 
and the application of knowledge acquired. An antithesis 
of creativity in mathematics is the reproductive, mechan- 
ical approach to tasks according to traditional schemes. 
It is suggested that the current practice of Soviet 
education urges the development of creative abilities in 
too general a manner and does not take into account 
specific manifestations of creativity. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 3 А 

8676. Kaplan, К. (Courseware Inc, Mountain View, 
CA) Effects of grouping and response characteristics of 
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instructional objectives when learning from prose. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 
424-430. —Conducted à study with 375 high school 
students. The effects of requiring an overt or covert 
response to objectives when grouped before or inter- 
spersed throughout a text were investigated for intention- 
al and incidental learning. In addition, 2 densities of 
specific and general objectives were investigated. Groups 
of about 30 Ss each were tested by their homeroom 
teachers. Results show greater intentional learning with 
objectives than without objectives. No difference was 
found between overt and covert responses, but overt 
responding resulted in less incidental learning than 
covert responding, particularly when objectives were 
interspersed. A strong relationship was found between 
correct identification of object-relevant text sentences 
and subsequent test performance. Finally, more time was 
required for overt than covert responding. —Journal 
abstract. 

8677. Kish, G. B. & Hood, Rosa-Weller. (VA Hosp, 
Salem, VA) Voluntary activity promotes more realistic 
conceptions of the mentally ill by college students. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 
30-32. — Tested 75 undergraduates for their conceptions 
of the behavior of psychiatric patients, using the Nurses’ 
Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation, with instruc- 
tions to rate their idea of how a mental patient might 
behave. The independent variable was patient contact, or 
lack of it, resulting from course-related voluntary 
activity. Prior to patient contact, patients were seen as 
more irritable and less socially competent than after 
patient contact. The greatest and most consistent change 
in stereotype was that, after contact, patients were seen 
as less dangerous than previously. Results are discussed 
in terms of cognitive dissonance theory and attitude 
change as well as the educational value of voluntary 
activity. —Journal summary. 

8678. Klindovà, Luboslava. (Research Inst of Pedago- 
gy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [An attempt at develop- 
ing through teaching the general rational abilities in 
children of pre-school age.] (Slok) Jedotná Skola, 
1976(Jun), Vol 28(1), 52-64. — Tested the hypothesis that 
aim-conscious training directed at the development of 
the basic thinking operations would have a positive effect 
on the level of the general rational abilities of 25 5-yr-old 
children. Compared with a matched control group at the 
completion of the training program, there were statisti- 
cally significant differences in the level of the general 
rational abilities (both verbal and nonverbal) of the 
children. Results demonstrate that it is possible to 
influence the abilities of the child through teaching, even 
at preschool ages. (Russian summary) —English 
summary. 

8679. Knowles, Lyle. (Pepperdine U) The tutorial 
mode: Practicing humanistic principles with inner-city 
adult graduate students. Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 
96(4), 374-378. — Describes the application of humanis- 
tic principles in a graduate program designed for full- 
time, employed, inner-city adults. Within the framework 
of a tutorial approach, humanism is explored as it applies 
to various types of mature adults. It has been found that 
client-centered classroom techniques are successful with 
these students, although more time is required on the 
part of professors, who must be experienced in teaching, 
familiar with the literature, seasoned by “real world” 
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employment, and capable of practicing humanism in the 
classroom. —Journal abstract. 

8680. Kooker, Earl W. (North Texas State U) 
Changes in ability of graduate students in education to 
assess own test performance as related to their Miller 
Analogies scores. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 1), 97-98. —Asked 105 doctoral students in 
education, classified into 3 groups by their Miller 
Analogies Test scores, to estimate their performances on 
3 tests on statistics. The accuracy of evaluations did not 
change over the 3 tests though it was related to their level 
on the Miller Analogies. —Journal abstract. 

8681. Krasner, Leonard & Richards, C. Steven. (State 
U New York, Stony Brook) Issues in open education 
and environmental design. Psychology in the Schools, 
1976(Jan), Vol 13(1), 77-81. Presents a theoretical 
overview of the complementary relationship between 
open education and environmental design, using an 
elementary education program, the Open Corridor, as an 
illustration. of this relationship. The Open Corridor 
program dovetailed many aspects of open education and 
environmental design. Students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, and consulting psychologists served in the roles 
of planner and implementer. A review of open education 
and environmental design approaches is followed by a 
sketch of the Open Corridor program and a discussion of 
issues. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8682. Langer, Philip. (U Colorado) Phase IV: A 
modularized/individualized multimedia educational/- 
adolescent psychology course. Catalogof Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 76. 

8683. Larkin, Jill H. & Reif, F. (U California, Group 
in Science & Mathematics Education, Berkeley) Analysis 
and teaching of a general skill for studying scientific 
text. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
68(4), 431-440, —Conducted experiments employing 
approximately 750 introductory physics students who 
were trained in a learning skill useful in quantitative 
sciences. Specifically, they were taught a skill for 
acquiring from a text description of а quantitative 
relation (e.g., definition or law) a generally specified set 
of abilities which are Шеш to applying relations in 
problem solving. (Т hese abilities include, for example, 
interpreting. without confusion the symbols in the 
relation and identifying those situations to which the 
relation applies.) To develop this learning skill, Ss 
studied various physics relations, each described by а 
text section accompanied by systematic questions which 
required demonstrating the specified abilities necessary 
for applying this relation. Such training significantly 
enhanced Ss' acquisition of these abilities from а 
subsequently presented text description of new relations. 
—Journal abstract. 

8684. Linn, Marcia C.; Chen, Benjamin & Thier, 
Herbert D. (U California, Berkeley) Personalization in 
science: Preliminary investigation at the middle school 
level. Instructional Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 5(3), 227-252. 
—A science program in which students were encouraged 
to select their own project goal as well as the apparatus 
to accomplish this goal was developed and tried in 2 5th 
grade classes with а total of 53 students. The program 
was designed to foster children's logical thinking skills. 
The classes had not previously experienced any individu- 
alized program. The advantages, disadvantages, prob- 
lems, and questions that resulted from the program are 
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discussed. Observations during the Program reveal that gifted should incorporate the following: (a) specific 
the transition from Broup to personalized work was a description of content, skills, Operations, or Processes to 


ed: children in the Program performed better on for demonstrating performance Specified for contract 
measures of describing variables and interpreting experi- fulfillment; (e) conditions for contract completion, 
ments than did control children. Differences in individu- revision, and termination; and (f) criteria for evaluation. 
als which affect Success in the Program are also 8689. McLaughlin, T. F, (Spokane Public Schools, 
discussed. (25 ref) —Journal Abstract. WA) Self-control Procedures in the Management of 
8685. Mabry, N. Kemp, (Georgia Southern Coll) classroom behavior problems, Education, 1976(Sum), 
Research involvement for undergraduate Students in Vol 96(4), 379-383, —Reviews studies on the use of self- 
educational Psychology. College Student Journal, control Procedures, by which pupils manage and report 
1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 9(3), 284-286. —Describes a plan of the consequences of their own bar The literature 
instruction by which students in educational Psychology Suggests that these ES аге about as effective as 
devote one-third of their course work to conducting the more traditiona 
Tesearch projects that incorporate principles taught їп With Tespect to the cost of these procedures, their ease of 
class, Although the students had only average scholastic implementation, and how they are rated by pupils and 
abilities, they seemed to benefit more by conducting school personnel, little information is available. Research 
their projects than by the formal classroom instruction. іп each of these areas is Suggested to remedy this lack of 


discussed. The appropriateness of this Tesearch data for elasticity of thin 
evaluating this thesis is also examined, Some Practical called "variations," which he thinks are the basis of 


ps d n SR their mother longue are presented, (33 the "best way of teaching mathematics Since 1963, 
ref) —Journal abstract. А modifying his method аз indicated by ex erience, His 

8687. Madsen, Clifford K.; Moore, Randall S; teaching process is entirely nontradivoney Pupils can 
Wagner, Michael J. & Yarbrough, Cornelia. (Florida talk as much as they like, ask uestions, make mistakes, 


às long as they are talking about 


following Ponpe 


Thomas W, (Glassboro State Coll) 
ion: A preview. Journal of Educa- 


: rans, i : e ch- 
Design for a process oriented learning contract appro.  ;„ -Personal learning one discovers nature's intrapsych: 


of 
Educational Research, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 124-134, Sense spiri Er. > Т 
ma aah pith pig i DI E 
modified to match the process- rather than product- exploration of the E i Е e which 
oriented learning patterns of the gifted. Tt is argued that transcend е 21 many realms о experience 
such a contract increases the student’s motivation 8692 Оор. | ref) —Journal abstract 


through his/her active involvement in the process. ifa, P. o. (U Ibadan, Nigeria) A pilot 


Several models forming the bases for process-oriented 99У of Nigerian Pupils's attitude toward and achieve- 
contract generation are described. A contract for the 1 


П а programed unit of geography. Journal of 
Negro Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 44(4), 538-546. —Stud- 
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ied learning times, achievement in geography, and 
attitudes toward it, and attitudes toward programmed 
instruction. Ss were 8th-graders who were randomly 
assigned to programmed (PI) and conventional (Cl) 
instruction groups for 14 daily 50-min sessions in Zaria, 
Nigeria. The 10 males and 10 females in each group 
averaged 14 yrs old. Analyses of covariance, will 
geography achievement, geography attitude, and pro- 

am attitude scores, respectively, as covariates, revealed 
that (a) achievement for both groups increased; (b) PIs 
achieved more than Cls; (c) mean change for CIs in 
attitude toward programmed instruction was negative, 
while change for PIs was positive; (d) mean geography 
attitude change for PIs was positive, change for CIs was 
not significant. Ss failed to keep accurate records of 
learning times. There were no Sex or interaction effects. 
Deficiencies in the materials and an analysis of Ss errors 
are discussed. —B. M. Anthony. 

8693. Olmo, Barbara. (State University Coll New 
York, New Paltz) Adolescents' views on child-rearing. 
Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 10(38), 301—306. — Presents 
a demonstration lesson in values analysis with high 
school students, and points out some advantages of such 
lessons as part of social studies programs. —A. Krichev. 

8694. Pasewark, Richard A. (U Wyoming) Follow-up 
study of.a summer work study program in mental health 
and retardation. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan) Vol 2(1), 28-30. — Compared follow-up 
information concerning career orientation, college major, 
and employment of 161 participants in a summer work 
study program, 191 students who had applied but were 
not accepted to the program, and a control group of 298 
high school students Who had neither applied nor 
participated in the program. Upon follow-up, partici- 
pants continued to express somewhat greater interest in 
helping service careers, had more college majors in these 
areas, and were more frequently employed in a helping 
service occupation. However, à large proportion of 
participants who had originally indicated a career 
orientation toward the helping service were now engaged 
in other educational or occupational pursuits, raising 
some question as to the legitimacy of financial expendi- 
ture for programs of this type. —Journal summary. 

8695. Pressley, G. Michael. (U Minnesota Inst of 
Child Development) Mental imagery helps eight-year- 
olds remember what they read. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 68(3), 355-359. — To deter- 
mine whether 8-yr-olds can use mental imagery to 
improve their memory of prose they read, 43 experimen- 
tal Ss were given practice constructing mental images of 
progressively longer prose passages (sentences, para- 
graphs, and a short story) and were shown examples of 
good images. 43 controls were exposed to the prose 
material, but did not practice constructing mental 
images. Experimental Ss read 17 segments of a short 
story and constructed а mental image for each segment 
after reading the segment. Control Ss read the same story 
segments and were instructed to “do whatever you can or 
have to" in order to remember the story. Experimental Ss 
answered significantly more short-answer questions 
about the story than controls did. —Journal abstract. 

8696. Reese, Hayne W.; Parnes, Sidney J.; Treffinger, 
Donald J. & Kaltsounis, George. (West Virginia U) 
Effects of a creative studies program on structure-of- 
intellect factors. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
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1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 401-410. —Administered а 2-yr 
sequence of 4 semester-long courses in creative problem 
solving to college students in an experimental group and 
ave no training to control students. Each semester 
emphasized a different aspect of creativity, and effects 
were assessed at the end of each semester with tests 
designed to reflect J. P. Guilford’s Structure-of-Intellect 
model. A pretest battery established the initial compara- 
bility of 145 experimental and 153 control Ss. 101 
experimental and 57 control Ss completed the 4-semester 
course and/or testing. The training had no significant 
effect on memory or evaluation operations but signifi- 
cantly improved divergent production, convergent pro- 
duction, and cognition. The data support a multidimen- 
sional analysis of creativity, involving not only idea- 
finding (divergent po but also knowing (cogni- 
tion), Judging, an implementing ideas (cognition and 
convergent and divergent production). —Journal 
abstract. 

8697. Rhine, W. Ray & Spencer, Leilani M. (U 
Missouri, St Louis) Effects of follow through on school 
fearfulness among Black children. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 44(4), 446-453. —Studied 
school fearfulness and self-esteem in Black 2nd- and 3rd- 
graders, 67 boys and 78 girls in Follow Through (FT) 
classrooms in 6 states, and 72 boys and 76 girls in 
non-Follow Through (NFT) classrooms, similarly locat- 
ed. Percentage scores were computed (a) for the total 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC); for the TASC 
factor scales Test Anxiety (TA), Remote School Concern 
(RSC), Poor Self-Evaluation (PSE), and Somatic Signs of 
Anxiety (SSA); and for the 30 TASC items. Coefficient 
alpha estimates of reliability for boys, girls, FTs, and 
NFTs were approximately 0.84. Fearfulness was lower 
for FTs than for NFTs, and fearfulness among FTs was 
lower on RSC, TA, and PSE. —B. M. Anthony. 

8698. Rudvall, Góte. Interdisciplinary teaching in the 
human sciences at the senior level of the 9-year 
comprehensive school in Sweden. Educational & 
Psychological Interactions, 1976(Apr), No 56, 45 p. 
— Presents a report prepared for а conference organized 
by the Council of Europe and held in Strasbourg, 
France, in March, 1976, on the interdisciplinary teaching 
of history, geography, civics, and religious knowledge in 
the upper schools level in Sweden according to the 
central curriculum of 1969. The organizational frame- 
work, with working units composed of 2 or 3 classes (to 
facilitate teacher cooperation and a flexible interchange 


(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8699. Siegler, Robert S. & Atlas, Marshall. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U) Acquisition of formal scientific reasoning by 
10- and 13- year-olds: Detecting interactive patterns in 
data. Journal of Educational Psychology. 1976(Jun), Vol 
68(3) 360-370. — Attempted to teach а scientific 
reasoning skill, the detection of interactive patterns in 
data, to 128 10- and 13-yr-olds. The instructional 
procedure was closely based on a flow chart model ofa 
strategy sufficient to solve the types of interaction 
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problems that would be presented. Predictions from the 
model concerning the general efficacy of the procedure, 
the relative difficulty of the problems, and the pattern of 
learning were largely supported. The fact that some of 
the predictions ran counter to previous, related findings 
and to the general intuitions provided additional 
evidence of the model's utility. The advantages of formal 
models in deriving nonintuitive predictions and in 
distinguishing what is taught from what is learned are 
discussed. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8700. Taffel, Suzanne B. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) The reinforcing value of choice of task and 
standard in an academic setting. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3039. 

8701. Tajéinov, M. С. [Achieving unity of moral 
consciousness and behaviour in pupils.] (Slok) Jedotna 
Skola, 1976(Apr), Vol 28(4), 278-287. — Defines the task 
of communist morality as one of the forms of social 
consciousness. Soviet research studies on methods of 
achieving of unity in consciousness and behavior of 
Soviet pupils are reviewed. The actual forms and means 
used by Soviet teachers to broaden their students" moral 
ideas, their emotional and moral experiences, and their 
ethical attitudes are examined, since it is held that all 
subjects taught in school have a formative role and can 
influence the development of the pupil's communistic 
morality. — English summary. 

8702. Torney, Judith V.; Oppenheim, A. N, & Farnen, 
Russell F. Civic education in ten countries: An empirical 
study. New York, NY: Halstead, 1975. 341 p. $19.75. 
— Presents findings from a comprehensive study of the 
political education of young people in 10 countries, each 
of which has a systematic educational rogram designed 
to produce well-informed, democratical ly active citizens. 
Sampling and methodological procedures, the develop- 
ment of the Civic Education Cognitive Achievement Test 
and attitudinal outcome measures in civic education, and 
data on students’ perceptions of political system are 
presented. (37 ref) 

8703. Traviss, Mary P. (Stanford U) The growth of 
moral judgment of fifth grade children through role- 
playing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-A), 3581—3582. 

8704. Trohanis, Pascal L. (U North Carolina School 
of Education, Chapel Hill) Information learning and 
retention with multiple-images and audio: A classroom 
experiment. AV Communication Review, 1975(Win), Vol 
23(4) 395-414. —Six high school psychology classes 
experienced 10-, 20-, or 30-min lesson programs present- 
ed on3 screens with audio narration and music (2 classes 
for each program length). On true-false and multiple- 
choice tests, all 6 classes scored higher than a control 
group that did not view any of the programs. The 
students assigned to the 10-min program scored higher 
than those who received the 30-min program, but in a 
retest a week later the difference did not appear. Scores 
for the 20-min presentation did not differ significantly 
from scores for either the 10- or 30-min programs. — D. 
E. Anderson. 

8705. Trow, William C. & Haddan, Eugene E. (Eds). 
(U Michigan) Psychological foundations of educational 
technology. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Publications Educa- 
tional Technology, 1976. xvi, 386 р. 38.95 рег), 

$13.95(cloth). —Presents readings that focus оп ae 
cal and contemporary issues in educational psychology. 
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Differing views on the use of such methods as specific 
objectives, arranged contingencies, teaching machines, 
algorithms, and modules are provided. 

8706. Vanfraechem-Raway, Renée. (U libre Bruxelles, 
Lab de l'Effort, Belgium) [Educational practices and 
motor creativity.] (Fren) Psychologica Belgica, 1975, Vol 
15(2), 137-146. —Investigated the effect of 3 modes of 
education, namely nondirectivity, authority, and lack of 
coherence, on motor creativity in 223 girls ages 15 to 18, 
using the Wyrick test of motor creativity, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study, the Das Test of intelligence, and a sociome- 
tric questionnaire. The nondirectivity group achieved the 
highest motor creativity scores, followe by authority 
group. Motor creativity was correlated with intelligence 
and sociometric status but no correlation was found 
between anxiety and creativity. Conditions pr 
the development of motor creativity are discussed. (4 
ref) —S. Slak. 

8707. Walker, Hill M. & Hops, Hyman. (U Oregon) 

Increasing academic achievement by reinforcing direct 
academic performance and/or facilitative nonacademic 
responses. Journal of Educational Ps; chology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 68(2) 218-225. — Compared the effects of 3 
intervention procedures in increasing academic achieve- 
ment and levels of appropriate behavior for children with 
relatively low rates o appropriate behavior. Three 
groups of 16 Ss each were selected in pairs from regular 
primary-grade classrooms and 1 child from each pair was 
randomly assigned to the experimental group. Experi- 
mental Ss received treatment in an experimental class 
setting, while control Ss remained in the regular 
classroom. Group 1 Ss were reinforced for behaviors 
facilitative of academic performance, Group 2 for correct 
academic performance, and Group 3 for both. No 
significant treatment differences were found. However, 
there was a significant experimental-control oup 
difference, favoring experimentals, for reading achieve- 
ment, math achievement, and level of appropriate 
behavior. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8708. Wasmuth, Norma. (Ithaca Coll) The value of 
experiential learning in long-term care education: 
Emphasis on simulated Sensory deprivation in an 
institutional setting. Gerontolo ist, 1975(Dec), Vol 15(6), 
548-553. —Used experiential earning as a tool to add 
meaning to an undergraduate course in the problems of 
aging and delivery of long-term care. Sensory depriva- 
tion and institutionalization commonly experienced by 
the elderly were stimulated with proper supervision, to 
provide the opportunity to recognize the effect that the 
combination of these factors have on environmental 
perception, interpretation, and behavior. Four and a half 
hours of a 15-hr introductory gerontological course were 
divided into an overview of sensory deprivation re- 
search; a participatory session involving reduced visual, 
auditory, and tactile stimuli: and a follow-up discussion 
session in both an academic and institutional setting. 
—Journal abstract. 
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8709. Ammon, Richard. (Pennsylvania State U, 
Middletown) Generating expectancies to enhance com- 
prehension. Reading Teacher, 1975(Dec), Vol 29(3), 
245-249. = Although familiarity with letter-sound rela- 
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tionships is important in reading well, the reader's ability 
to get the meaning from the printed page is more 
important. То aid children in getting meaning, teachers 
should guide young readers toward focusing on semantic 
and syntactic features of sentences, and then toward using 
that information to make predictions. Such hypothesis 
generation should enable children to decode words 
without having to rely solely upon phonics. Moreover, in 
making predictions the student must pay attention to 
meaning. —P. D. Leedy. 

8710. Anderson, Lorin W. (U South Carolina Coll of 
Education) An empirical investigation of individual 
differences in time to learn. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 682), 226-233. —Studied the 
magnitude and stability of individual differences in the 
amount of time required to achieve a criterion level of 

erformance (time-to-criterion). Time-to-criterion was 
defined by (a) the amount of elapsed time and (b) the 
amount of on-task time required to attain the criterion. 
90 8th graders were randomly assigned either to a 
mastery learning class in which all Ss were helped to 
attain an 85% mastery standard or to 1 of 2 nonmastery 
classes. Ss learned a 3-unit sequence of programmed 
material in matrix arithmetic. Results from the 82 Ss who 
completed the study indicate that time-to-criterion 
(defined in both manners) was an alterable human 
characteristic. —Journal abstract. 

8711. Asbury, Charles А. (Howard U School of 
Education) Maturity factors related to discrepant 
achievement of White and Black first graders. Journal of 
Negro Education, 1975(Fal), Vol 44(4), 493-501. — Tested 
7 hypotheses on relationships between deviation from 
expected school achievement and social, emotional, and 
physical maturity factors. Ss were 98 Black and 127 
White Ist-graders in 8 randomly chosen classes of a rural 
North Carolina public school system. Regression equa- 
tions with Primary Mental Ability Test total as predictor 
and scores from 4 subtests of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (Primary Battery) as criteria were based on a 
random subsample of 50. For each subtest, 3-way 
analyses of variance were made of Preschool Attainment 
Record maturity quotients for any of the remaining 175 
Ss classified as under- or overachievers. Significant 
maturity differences occurred (a) between races for 
arithmetic, reading, and word knowledge: (b) between 
sexes for word discrimination; and (c) between achieve- 
ment levels for reading achievement. It is concluded that 
maturity differences appear inconsequential for certain 
kinds of achievement at a given developmental point. 
— B. M. Anthony. 

8712. Betancourt, Raul. (California State U, Fresno) 
Sex differences in language proficiency of Mexican- 
American third and fourth graders. Journal of Education, 
Boston, 1976(May), Vol 158(2), 55-65. — Administered 
162. Mexican-American 3rd and 4th graders a language 
proficiency test (Moreno Test of Oral Proficiency) and 
vocabulary test (Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test) in 
English and Spanish on 2 occasions. Males scored 


Spanish proficiency Were even lower for the high group 
than the low. А cultural inhibition hypothesis is 
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proposed based, in part, on E. E. Maccoby's (1966) 
integrative hypothesis. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8713. Biagi, Massimo. (Ctr internazionale di ipnosi 
medica e psicologica, Lucca, Italy) [Psychosomatic 
aspects of hypertension.] (Ital) Rivista Internazionale di 
Psicologia е Ipnosi, 1975(Apr-Jun), Vol 16(2), 163-168. 
— Arterial hypertension is a normal reaction of the 
organism in ihe face of hostile environmental conditions, 
but becomes pathologic when it persists for a long period 
of time. The primary importance of psychic factors in 
hypertension is well known. Frequently, the causes g0 
back to childhood, often originating from a sense of 
abandonment of the children by their parents and a lack 
of gratification. Psychotherapeutic treatment of this 
disorder involves assisting the patient in determing the 
origin of the disorder. Hyponosis is seen as useful in this 
endeavor for the following reasons: (a) The hypnotic 
state produces spontaneous diminutions of hypertension 
and hypotension states. (b) Specific suggestions can be 
given to the patient suffering from hypertension in order 
to induce “calor” at the peripheral districts, thus 
realizing real states of vasodilation. (c) Hypnosis helps to 
resolve the basic conflicts of the hypertensive patient and 
permits the development of a new ego that is in greater 
harmony with the environment. —English summary. 

8714. Brimm, Jack & Achilles, C. M. (Tennessee 
Technological U) The reverse transfer student: A 
growing factor in higher education. Research їп Higher 
Education, 1976, Vol 4(4), 355-360. — Conducted a study 
with 2 aims: (a) to identify factors associated. with 
academic performance of students enrolled at a 4-yr 
university and a 2-yr community college; and (b) to 
determine if students who dropped out of a 4-yr 
university, entered а 2-yr community college, and then 
returned to the same 4-yr institution. improved in 
academic performance. The 195 undergraduate Ss began 
their college careers at a large university and subsequent- 
ly transferred to a community college, a type of student 
mobility referred to as "reverse transfer." Following а 
poor academic performance at the university, the 
students achieved satisfactorily at the 2-yr college. Those 
who later returned to the university improved their 
grades with each quarter's course work. Factors associat- 
ed with academic performance at the 2 institutions are 
identified. —Journal abstract. 

8715. Choy, Steven J. & Dodd, David H. (U Utah) 
Standard and nonstandard Hawaiian’ English-speaking 
children: Comprehension of both dialects and teacher's 
evaluations. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 68(2), 184-193. —28 Sth graders, who 
were standard English and nonstandard Hawaiian 
English speakers, listened to stories in both standard 
English and nonstandard Hawaiian English and an- 
swered questions about the stories. Processing effort for 
comprehension in both dialects was assessed by à 
subsidiary reaction time (RT) task performed while 
listening to stories; slower RT was taken to indicate 
greater processing demands of comprehension. Teachers’ 
evaluations of the Ss’ language behaviors, academic 
performance, classroom behaviors, and future endeavors 
were also collected. The nonstandard Hawaiian English 
speakers’ comprehension was easier and more accurate 
with the nonstandard than the standard English stories, 
and the standard English speakers’ comprehension was 
easier and more accurate with the standard than the 
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nonstandard English stories. Teachers' evaluations and 
expectations for the nonstandard Hawaiian English 
speakers were consistently worse than those for the 
standard English speakers. (42 ref) —Journal abstract, 

8716. Cohen, Murray W. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Eidetic imagery versus language 
Skills. Journal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 
143-144. — Conducted a study with 30 kindergartners 
and 2nd-3rd graders with "subnormal" and “normal” 
language skills to test the hypothesis that Ss with 
subnormal language skills would have a higher incidence 
of eidetic imagery than those with normal skills. Results 
do not support the hypothesis. 

8717. Covington, Martin V. & Beery, Richard G. (U 
California, Berkeley) Self-worth and school learning. 
New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1976. viii, 
166 p. —Text: book; for educational psychology 
students. 

8718. Felixbrod, Jeffrey J. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Self-determined and externally imposed contin- 
gencies: Effects of prior locus of control over reinforce- 
ment on later performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3012. 

8719. Garwood, S. Gray. (Tulane U, Newcomb Coll) 
First-name stereotypes as a factor in self-concept and 
school achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 482-487. —Examined the possibil- 
ity that children bearing desirable Ist names (based on 
ratings by 79 elementary teachers) might score higher on 
self-concept and school achievement measures than 
would children with Ist names rated as undesirable. 
From a randomly selected pool of 176 male 6th graders, 
47 were chosen, Both an objective and a projective self- 
concept measure (Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and 
Children’s Self-Concept of Achievement Test) were used, 
along with standardized achievement scores. The desir- 
able name group differed significantly from the other 
group on variability, flexibility of self-description, 
conflict, personality integration, expectations and aspira- 
lions about achievement behavior, and standardized 
achievement scores. Teacher expectancy behavior and 
the need to control extraneous variance due to the use of 
Ist names in research were discussed. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8720. Goecker, Allan D. (Purdue U) A study of the 
academic performance of undergraduate students who 
entered the Purdue School of Agriculture with and 
Without high school vocational agri-business experi- 
ence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-A), 3587. 

8721. Griffiths, A. K. & Crocker, R. K. (Memorial U of 
St John's, Newfoundland, Canada) Achievement in 

individualized and conventional chemistry courses and 
its interactions with selected academic and personality 
variables. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 22(2), 97-105. — Compared the achieve- 

ment of 2 groups of students enrolled in а l-semester 
chemistry course. The 30 experimental Ss were treated by 
individualized study whereas the 31 controls received a 
normal teacher-directed presentation. An attempt was 
made to identify student characteristics which might lead 
to greater achievement for an individualized treatment. 
Analysis was by multiple linear regression, incorporating 
the use of several covariates. In spite of large gains for 
the experimental group in unadjusted means, the 
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treatment main effect was marginally nonsignificant 
after adjustment for the covariates. No interaction was 
observed between treatment and general ability, mathe- 
matical ability, or the personality trait extraversion-intro- 
version (measured by the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ry) There was a strong suggestion that those students 
with a tendency towards neuroticism benefited from the 
experimental treatment. —Journal abstract, 

8722. Guthrie, John T. (Ed). Aspects of reading 
acquisition: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Hyman 
Blumberg Symposium on Research in Early Childhood 
Education. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins U Press, 
1976. xv, 222 p. $12.95(cloth), $3.45(paper). —Covers 
children's expectations for reading, alexia, relations 
between acquisition of phonology and reading, some 
[инее antecedents of specific reading disability, 
ooking and listening strategies and beginning reading, 
hierarchical subskills in reading acquisition, and the 
designing of instruction in reading. (266 ref) 

8723. Röhr, Gunilla. Cognitive development in the 
upper level of the comprehensive school: Marks and 
test data from some schools with different organization 
and shaping of premises. Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Problem, 1976(Apr), No 291, 57 p. —Describes a 
comparative study of some cognitive results in the 
comprehensive school. Pupils’ development from grades 
7-9 was analyzed. The pupils were divided into groups, 
approximately equivalent in ability and socioeconomic 
level, but from schools with different organization and 
teaching concepts. (16 ref) —English abstract. 

8724. Scott, Owen & Castles, Janice. (U Georgia) 
Prior achievement and life history factors as predictors 
of the grade point averages of high school seniors. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
131-134. —Used Grade 7 norm percentile ranks on the 
Stanford Achievement Test and 19 life history factors as 
predictors of overall senior high school achievement. 
Data were obtained from 123 male and 144 female high 
school seniors. The estimated population multiple 
correlation coefficients were .59 and .56 for males and 
females, respectively. Suggestions are made for collecting 
Specific items of information in Grade 7 as prognostic of 
successful high school achievement. —Journal abstract. 

8725. Seaver, W. Burleigh & Quarton, Richard J. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Regression discontinuity analy- 
sis of dean's list effects. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
48у, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 459-465. — Demonstrated the 
use of regression discontinuity analysis to test the effects 
of dean’s list on student performance in subsequent 
terms. Achievement variables for 1,002 university stu- 
dents were regressed against GPA in the Ist term of the 
academic year separately for students on dean’s list and 
those not on dean’s list. Regression discontinuities 
showed dean’s list effects on grade points (р < .01) and 
GPA (p < .05) in term 2 and on GPA (p < .01) in 
term 3. It is concluded that dean’s list earned early in the 
academic year helps to maintain the quality of students’ 
academic work but does not affect the amount of work 
they undertake. Limitations of Tegression discontinuity 
analysis are discussed. —Journal abstract, 

8726. Seeman, Hubert. (Т: emple U) Lowenfeld Mosaic 
Test and alphabet box performance of nine-year-old 
achieving and nonachieving readers of both sexes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3000. 
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8727. Simon, Dorothea P. (Carnegie-Mellon U) 
Spelling: A task analysis. Instructional Science, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 5(3), 277-302. —Analyzes a typical school spelling 
task in terms of an information processng model of 


the target word, and the organization of the processes 
available to use that information to produce à spelling 
and verify its accuracy. Sources of error in the execution 


- spelling tests, are discussed in terms of the model. Ways 


in which the model may be adapted to explain perform- 
ance on other kinds of spelling tasks and some 
implications for instruction are suggested. A partially 
implemented computer simulation of the spelling process 
is described. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8728. Sonnier, Isadore L. (U Southern Mississippi) 
Logic patterns and individual differences. Southern 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Sum), Vol 10(3), 
136-150. —Proposes that individual differences may be 
due to differences in logic patterns which are genetically 
based. Creative and constructive paradigms are present- 


ed as 2 extreme, mutually exc usive, pure forms of 


thought patterns. It is suggested that most individuals 
display traits of the 2 qualities and that a continuum 
exists between extremes of creative and constructive 
individuals. An understanding of these qualities could 
add to the success of both educators and students by 
providin| meaning to the concept that individuals learn 
differently and that their instructional process and 
format needs are different. (3% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8729. Stevenson, Harold W. et al. (U Michigan, Ctr 
for Human Growth & Development) Longitudinal study 
of individual differences in cognitive development and 
scholastic achievement. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 377-400. —Assessed the 
effectiveness of a battery of commonly used cognitive 
and psychometric tasks in predicting achievement in 
reading and arithmetic in Grades 1-3. Tasks were 
administered to 255 children (mean age, 5.4 yrs) prior to 
kindergarten. Teachers’ ratings were obtained in kinder- 
garten. Combinations of 4 tasks yielded optimal predic- 
tions of achievement. More effective prediction could be 
made from prekindergarten tasks than from teachers" 
ratings. After Grade 1, the most effective prediction was 
derived from scores on prior tests of achievement. 
Relations among various tests of achievement both 
within and across years and the relation of achievement 
scores to age. IQ, and parental education were deter- 
mined. Predictive tasks and teachers’ ratings were used 
to select children who later had difficulty in school. 
Caution is urged, however, in using prekindergarten 
tasks to identify children who need extra help. Because 
prediction is imperfect, such tasks ought not to be used 
to assign children to special groups. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8730. Stewart, Linda G. & White, Mary A. (Washing- 
ton U Graduate Inst of Education, St Louis) Teacher 
comments, letter grades, and student performance: 
What do we really know? Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 488-500. —Attempted 
to replicate E. B. Page’s (1958) major finding of written 
comment effectiveness. 415 5th and 7th graders in 17 
mathematics and spelling classes were evaluated by their 
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teachers for 6 wks with experimentally determined 
combinations of letter grades and comments. Immediate 
and long-term treatment effects were judged by objective 
test. performance following a mean of 16 and 4.1 
evaluations, respectively. Results from а Friedman 
analysis of variance indicated no significant main effects. 
Data from 12 other replication studies were examined. 
Results of the L test of ordered hypotheses indicates no 
significant amount of agreement between Page's major 
finding and the general order of experimental results of 
the replication studies. Implications for classroom 
teachers are discussed. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8731. Svenson, Ola; Hedenborg, Maj-Lene & 
Lingman, Lena. Analysis of children’s verbal reports 
about strategies for solving simple additions. Göteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1975, Vol 5(25), 10 p. —Four 
normal 3rd graders and 4 5th graders poor in mathemat- 
ics solved all additions of 2 addends with a sum smaller 
than 14. After each of 50 problems, verbal reports were 
given by each S about his/her way of handling the 
numerical information in arriving at the solution. Results 
show that retrospective verbal reports may be interpreted 
to give meaning ul information about cognitive processes 
in children. when solving arithmetic problems. The 
reports indicated that the answers were obtained either 
by direct retrieval from memory Or in reconstructive 
memory processes. Most answers indicating reconstruc- 
tive processes were classified as 1 of 3 major types of 
strategies: (a) one-step counter strategy (57% of the 
reconstructive reports), (b) counter strate; ies with units 
greater than one counted (25%), and © tie reference 
strategies (12%). The use of (a) tended to decrease with 
increasing mathematical ability, and the normally 
achieving group tended to use strategy (c) more often. 
Data suggest that children poor in mathematics should 
be taught only à few general reconstructive strategies 
suitable for their short-term memory capacity. —Journal 
abstract. 


8733. Winnykamen, Fajda & Aussedat, Colette. (U 
René-Descartes, Lab de psychologie génétique, Paris, 
France) [Study of the influence of scholastic status on 
the self-estimation of success in a nonscholastic task by 
girls aged 6—11 yrs.] (Fren) Pe 1975(May-Aug), 
No 2, 207-218. —Ss were 30 gir! 
and 5th grades, divided in each grade into 2 groups, 
those above and below the average in scholastic 
achievement. Ss were asked to compare the size of 12 
different. geometric figures with а standard figure. 
Regardless of S's response, she was told she had done 
well, or poorly, or was told nothing at all. At the 
conclusion of the trials each S was asked whether she 
herself thought she had done well or poorly. These 
judgments were significantly related to scholastic status 

< 105) and the degree of relationship was significant- 
ly related to age (р < 001). —S. S. Marzelf. 
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8734. Anderson, Richard E. (Columbia U, Teachers 
Coll) Determinants of institutional attractiveness to 
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bright, prospective college students. Research in Higher 
Education, 1976, Vol 4(4), 361-371. —Examines the 
characteristics which make colleges and universities 
attractive to bright prospective students. The dependent 
variable was formed by using the expressed college 
preferences of the highest scoring third of all students 
taking the National Merit Scholarship Exam in 
1964-1965 and 1972-1973. 28 independent variables 
were factor analyzed and selected variables entered into 
à stepwise multiple regression. Low tuition, well-credent- 
ialed faculty, research orientation, and fiscal strength 
appear as the important factors in raising institutional 
attractiveness. —Journal abstract. 

8735. Askov, Warren H.; LaVoie, Joseph C. & 
Grinder, Robert E. Social responsibility and interests in 
School and youth culture. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 
10(38), 175—186. —Obtained data on school performance 
(SP), youth culture interests (YC), and social responsibil- 
ity (SR) from high school boys, 95 sophomores and 73 
seniors. Analysis by means of a Pearson correlational 
technique provided only moderate confirmation of the 
expected relationship between low SR and high YC. 
High YC scores were related to high absences and lower 
credits, low SR scores were related to lower aptitude 
scores. Of the 10 picture sets in the SR test used, only 4 
were effective predictors. (15 ref) —A. Krichev. 

8736. Bishop, John B. & Snyder, Grant S. (U 
Delaware Ctr for Counseling & Student Development) 
Commuters and residents: Pressures, helps, and psy- 
chological services. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1976(May), Vol 17(3), 232-235. —Compared the percep- 
tions of 101 commuting and 185 residential students 
about pressures, sources of help, and psychological 
services on a college campus. The 2 populations differed 
in their responses to questions about all 3 areas of 
investigation. , 

8737. Bledsoe, Joseph C. & Wiggins, В. Gene. (U 
Georgia) Self-concepts and academic aspirations of 
"understood" and ''misunderstood" boys and girls in 
ninth grade. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, 
Pt 1) 57-58. —Compare: self-concepts, acaderhic 
aspirations, and vocational maturity of 50 male and 50 
female 9th graders whose parents “understood” them 
with those whose parents “misunderstood” them. Famie 
lies were of predominantly middle-class background with 


parental education and occupation somewhat above > 


average. Instruments used were I. J. Gordon’s “How I 
See Myself,” 2 measures of academic aspirations from 
research by W. B. Brookover et al (1964), and the 
Vocational Development Inventory. Data support the 
hypotheses that understood Ss perceived themselves 
more favorably in Parent-Teenager Relations and 
Academic Adequacy and had higher desired and 
expected aspirations. Although more boys than girls 
described themselves as misunderstood, the difference 
was not significant. —Journal abstract. 

8738. Bronzaft, Arline L. & Dobrow, Stephen B. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U New York) Test 
anxiety and the economic recession. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol u8(3, Pt 2), 1211-1215. —Investi- 
gated the impact of the present economic recession on 
attitudes toward school and the relationship of these 
reactions to test-anxiety scores in 142 students attending 
a public college and 144 students in a private college. As 
hypothesized, Ss who reported that economic crisis 
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resulted in increased desire to do well in school had 
higher facilitating and lower debilitating scores on the 
Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test than those Ss 
who stated that economic recession caused them to 
worry more about rising educational costs and future job 
opportunities. Differenges between findings for the 
private and public college are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

8739. Caspari, Irene. (Tavistock Clinic, Dept for 
Children & Parents, London, England) Troublesome Y 
children in class. London, England: Routledge & Kegan | 
Paul, 1976. xiv, 144 p. $8.25. — Examines the stresses that 
schools place on teachers, children, and their parents and 
the extent to which these stresses futher or prevent 
growth and development. Attempts are made to identify 
troublesome children who need special help, and the role 
of the teacher is examined in terms of understanding of 
the children's behavior and the child-teacher relation- 
ship, with particular emphasis on insight into the 
children's feelings and into his own. (44 ref) ) 

8740. Delk, John L. et al. (U Arkansas Medical Ctr) 
Drop-outs from an American Indian reservation school: 
A possible prevention program. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 15-17. —Studied 7 
Papago Indian high school dropouts by comparing them 
with 7 similar students who remained in school. 
Characteristics of home life апа school performance 
were investigated. Findings point to home patterns as a 
primary factor in the backgrounds of dropouts. Lack of 
parent control was found in 5 of 7 dropouts; 4 of 5 had a 
history of arrests for intoxication; 3 females had children © 
born out of wedlock; 2 were married; 2 had delinquent 
siblings; and 1 had an alcoholic father, None of these 
factors was present in any of the controls, School data 
that best discriminated between the samples were those 
on truancy, mild mental retardation, desire to leave 
school, aggressive behavior, and withdrawal from peers. 
Again, none of these factors was present in controls, It 
was concluded that the 2 primary factors underlying 
dropping-out were lack of parent control and mental 
retardation, and a correction program was undertaken 
employing special education. Preliminary data after | yr 
indicate a decline in delinquent behaviors and no new 
dropouts. —P. O'Brien. 

8741. Fandrich, Eugene. (Ryerson Pol techni 
Toronto, Canada) Birth-order, effects a two Саш 
colleges: Residence and classroom samples. Psychologi- 
cal перата, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1183-1 184. Te 
hypothesis that the stress of a college environment would 
lead more firstborns than lastborns to live їй а college 
residence was corroborated by data from 235 résident 
and 419 nonresident students from 2 colleges. ie 
F e ges Dwight L. & Coates, Thomas J. (San 
lose State еріп students hel : 
you can put behavior a pi Melt: Hai 
classroom. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976 


ah, Mary E.. (George Peabod | 
Teachers) Situational aspects of feadership in a his 
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School. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(6-B), 2990. 

8744. Jansen, David G. & Bonk, Edward C. (Willmar 
State Hosp, MN) Values and attitudes: Changes from 
grade ten to masters. TPGA Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 
3(2), 82-90. —Compared the values and attitudes of 
candidates for the MA degree in counseling with those of 
high school students. Ss were 41 male and 80 female MA 
candidates and 138 male and 163 female students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. Ss completed a 20-item value and 
attitude scale by ranking items in order of importance, 
Analyses of variance ina 1 х 4 design were performed 
for males and females in each of the 4 groups. Values 
and attitudes were basically similar for both sexes in all 
groups except the lOth-grade students, which also 
Showed the greatest general differences from the other 
groups. Results indicate that by the time students reach 
Grade 12 their value priorities are not much different 
from those of people training to become their counselors. 
—Journal abstract. 

8745. Jones, J. Charles; Harris, Lynn J. & Hauck, 
William E. (Bucknell U) Differences їп perceived 


~ sources of academic difficulties: Black students in 
= predominantly Black and predominantly White colleges. 


Journal of Negro Education, 1975(Fal) Vol 44(4), 
519-529. —Studied differences in perceptions of 12 
possible sources of academic problems for 97 female and 
98 male Blacks in 4 predominantly Black universities 
(BBs) and 43 female and 51 male Blacks in 5 predomi- 
nantly White liberal arts colleges (BWs). Rankings of 
problem importance were analyzed by chi squares, and 
ratings on 12 questionnaire scales by 12 analyses of 
variance. The following factors were rated more favora- 
bly (i.e., as less likely to cause problems) by BBs than by 
BWs: peer competition, high school preparation, com- 
munication with instructors, effectiveness of counseling 
and advisory services, relevancy of courses, friendliness 
of campus atmosphere, and adequacy of social life. BWs 
listed inadequacy of social life as their most serious 
problem. Differences between BBs and BWs in problem 
rating were not systematically indicative of differences in 
perceptions of problem seriousness. Possible explana- 
tions for some findings on sex and university differences 
are offered. —B. M. Anthony. 

8746. Kobayashi, Yukiko. (Tokyo Education U, 
Japan) [Experimental Study of the effects of teacher's 
negative information about alternatives.] (Japn) Japa- 
nese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 
23(4), 230-234. — Studied the effect of negative informa- 
tion in 2 alternative answers which were given by a 
teacher as possible answers to a question. Three groups 
of 108 Japanese middle-school Ss and 3 groups of 144 
college students were the Ss. Negative information was 
contained in both alternative answers for Group І, in 1 
alternative answer for Group 2, and in neither answer for 
Group 3. Group 3 had the least conflict in choosing 
between the alternatives. Group 1 asked the largest 
number of relevant questions about the original question. 
—$. Choe. 

8747. Ladan, C. J. & Crooks, Maxine M. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Continuing education for men. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1976(Jan), Vol 10(2, 83-88. 
— Compared the characteristics, motives, and goals of 22 
mature male students with those of an age-matched 
sample of mature females continuing their education. It 
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was hypothesized that the groups would have similar 
objectives, reasons for continuing education, and obsta- 
cles encountered. However, results show that each group 
chose goals in accord with sex stereotypes. Men 
continued their education for career-oriented reasons, 
while women were seeking more personal goals. Possible 
causes of these stereotypic attitudes are discussed in 
detail. Both groups encountered financial problems in 
continuing their education, and women had other 
problems in addition. (French summary) (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8748. Lawler, Edward E. (U Michigan) Participation 
and pay. International Journal of Production Research, 
1976(May), Vol 14(3), 367-372. —A distinction is made 
between the technical details of pay plans and the 
decision process that is used in developing and adminis- 
tering them. Data are presented which show that pay 
plans which are identical in technical details can produce 
quite different results in terms of motivation and 
satisfaction. It appears that when employees are active 
participants in the development and administration of 
pay plans, plans are more likely to be successful. Several 
studies are cited which support this point, and it is 
argued that the reasons for this include the fact that 
participation increases employee trust of a pay plan. It is 
pointed out that pay can serve as a change agent in 
organization development efforts if the efforts begin with 
and involve employees participating in pay decisions. 
—Journal abstract. 

8749. Lester, David & Lester, Gene. (Richard Stock- 
ton State Coll) Preliminary note on a search for 
correlates of attitudes toward coeducation from female 
college students. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 1), 10. —Administered 2 different questionnaires 
on coeducation to 172 and 108 female undergraduates at 
2 all-female colleges. Results show that most Ss desired 
coeducation, that this desire was not related to personal 
history variables, and that Ss having low dominance 
feelings were more opposed to coeducation. 

8750. Leventhal, Les; Abrami, Philip C. & Perry, 
Raymond P. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Do 
teacher rating forms reveal as much about students as 
about teachers? Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 68(4) 441-445. —417 students in a 
multisection introductory psychology course responded 
to a questionnaire on reasons for section selection at the 
beginning of the course and evaluated their instructors at 
the end. Ss using teacher's reputation or ability to select 
sections congregated in certain sections and rated 
instructors more favorably than classmates using other 
criteria (p < .001). It is concluded that results endanger 
previous teacher rating form (TRF) validation studies 
failing to randomize students to classes. Such studies 
may be reinterpreted if any student characteristic (a) 
varied across sections, (b) correlated with TRF validity 
criterion. Results endanger the field use of TRFs because 
poorly rated instructors may attract students who later 
award lower ratings than students attracted to highly 
rated instructors, rendering reputations resistant to 
change. —Journal abstract. 

8751. Lundy, James R. (Michigan State U) Increasing 
personal relevance as a means of enhancing academic 
performance: An empirical study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3089. 
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8752. Margeson, Carol I. (U North Carolina, Chapel the US. Although Ss said that educational considerations 
Hill) A comparison of aggression and perception of were paramount, satisfaction with entertainment facili- 
aggression in self and others: A study of Negro and ties was the main predictor, a finding consistent with 
White third grade students in integrated and Segregat- social exchange theory. —Journal abstract. 
ed school settings in the rural South. Dissertation 8757. Snyder, Eldon E. (Bowling Green State U) 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 484. Athletic team involvement, educational plans, and the 

8753. Matteson, Harold R. & Hamann, James R. (U  coach-player relationship. Adolescence, 1975(Sum), Vol 
Wisconsin, Madison) Satisfaction and dissonance be- 10(38), 191-200. —Tested whether involvement or non 
tween professors’ and students’ value orientations. involvement in athletics can be extended to identifying 
behavioral differences between athletes. Questionnaires 
were returned by 300 high school basketball players. The 
questions asked measured the intensity of team involve- 
ment (the independent variable), educational plans, 
amount of educational advice from the coach, grades, 
and father's educational and occupational levels, The 
coach's influence was high for starting players but not 
for substitutes. It was even higher for stars. The better 
players were more likely to plan for college attendance. 
Results suggest that research on the coach-player 
relationship is fruitful in analyzing the socialization 
effects of involvement within the athletic subculture.(27 
ref) —A. Krichev. 

8758. Suga, Sawako. (Kyoto U, Japan) [The relation 
between the self-esteem and the human relations of the 
adolescent.] (Шарп) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1975(Dec), Vol 23(4), 224-229. — Tested thé 
hypothesis that acceptance by classmates, as measured 
| by a sociometric technique, is positively correlated with 
interests, self-concepts, and attitudes toward feminine self-esteem, Self-esteem was measured by scales con- 


215-225. —1,426 5th graders from 44 schools in Delhi, 8759. Wen, Shih-Sung & e 
India, were asked to rank-order the names of their 3 best State U) Personal concerns and mantest arit on 
classmate-friends. The sociometric Structure of each class Black Students. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan) 
was charted, and overchosen (star) and underchosen Vol 32(1), 64—66. —Investigated the areas and ma, nitude 
(isolate) individuals were identified. In about 55% of the of personal Problems and their relationshi S with 
schools there was no star, but in most others there was manifest anxiety in 154 male and 202 female Black 
one. In only 4% were there more than 2 stars. The undergraduates in à predominantly Black state universi- 
number о ue varied Wet 0 to 25. In about 10% of ty in the So : i 
the schools isolates composed more than 50% of the Proble i 
class, and in 59% of the schools isolates composed about Scale, ME S ала The Tar 
25% of the class. To examine differences between stars with probl 
and isolates, these individuals were given several tests 
including the preadolescent class-trust scale, the preado- curriculu; 
lescent initiative questionnaire, and a group intelligence correlati 
test. Results show ddp D Qe between stars and anxiet 
and isolates on measures о (a) adjustment to home, for fe, ў 
School, and teacher, (b) total adjustment, (c) intelligence, significantly with anxiet ue m E ui "gn 
(d) initiative, and (e) activity level. The need for teachers and Tecreational acti ii T shone Rd. айу 
to identify s рЫ give he ee Special лоно and галу 
ntion aimed at bringing them into the class and il i 
PEE class cohesiveness iy еше ee. Wilcox, Brian L, & Holahan, Charles J. (U 
—Journal abstract. universi stude; 
8756. Salter, Charles A. & Salter, Carlota D. (Spring Psychology, 1976(Au у Vol 68(4), 453-458. —Investigat-' 
Hill Coll) International contact, Social rewards, and ed the influence of Heb. vs | Sup buildi Б Чеш E n 
attitudes toward the oina visited. Psychological фе Psychosocial sd ies ES d ud Top 
Reports 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt ), 49-50, —Asked 33 р ate oj university residence ha 


| Sd, ia уны  ChVifonments, as me. ч a 
foreign students at the Made Бн Which Environment Scale й An 5 110 freshmen resi 
een sa cA Pus tides, totes On a large state invenit) campus- Hawas 
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hypothesized that physical design features (building size 
and floor level) would differentially influence perception 
of social environments. These features significantly 
affected degree of commitment Ss felt for one another, 
patterns of interaction and emotional support, and level 
of involvement in organizational functioning. Results 
strongly support the usefulness of the University Resi- 
dence Environment Scale as an evaluative tool to assess 
psychosocial consequences of architectural decisions. (15 
ref) —Journal abstract. 


Special & Remedial Education 


8761. Altman, Rueben & Meyen, Edward L. Research 
needs with severely/profoundly retarded: An interactive 
model. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 147-150, —Describes a model 
designed to deal with the problem of educating the 
severely retarded. The model Proposes 3 areas of 
concentration: basic research, applied research, and 
implementation. Basic research is viewed as an ongoing 
data collection process in which there is a presumed 
rather than a demonstrated applicability to educational 
objectives. Applied research makes use of natural 
settings (e.g., classrooms or residential facilities), relates 
to the simultaneously utilization of groups of Ss rather 
than the individual treatment designs frequently charac- 
terizing basic research, and focuses on well-defined and 
commonly encountered educational problems. Imple- 
mentation is viewed as distinct from research in that no 
exploration or discovery is implied. Each of these 3 areas 
is designed to reach Specific goals: curriculum develop- 
ment, instruction pro, ramming, personnel preparation, 
facilities design, an environmental supports. —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

8762. Browning, Ellen R. (Child Psychology Clinic & 
School, Middleton, WI) The effectiveness of long and 
short verbal commands in inducing correct responses in 
three schizophrenic children. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 293-300, 
—Assessed the effectiveness of long vs short stimuli on 
the percentage of correct responses of 3 schizophrenic 
children (ages, 7-8 yrs). Studies have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of very short commands in teaching 
imitative speech and compliance to schizophrenic child- 
ren. Observations have shown that teachers’ commands 
vary; some use commands of 2 or 3 words, others much 
longer commands. No studies have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of either method in dealing with schizo- 
phrenic children in academic settings. This study used 
different sets of stimuli with 3 different teachers. It was 
found that the Ss did have a higher percentage of correct 
responses to short commands. Individually, the percent- 
age of correct responses seemed to be related to IQ. 

us, regardless of teacher, children with low IQs 
responded much better to commands of 1-4 words. 
—Journal abstract. 

8763. Carter, John L. & Capobianco, R. J. (U 
Houston) A systematic language stimulation program: 
Revisited. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 112-116. —Inherent weaknesses of 
many pre-post research models are discussed, including 
а limited number of follow-up studies to determine 
whether the positive experimental results are maintained 
over time. This project focused upon follow-up evalua- 
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tions conducted approximately 2, 3, and 6% yrs after 
cessation of a language stimulation program. Results 
show that not only did Ss maintain their experimental 
superiority in language usage and IQ but also that these 
effects generalized to Superior reading and general 
academic achievement. — Journal abstract. 

8764. Dyer, Christopher & Hadden, Angela J. (White- 
field School, Dept for Non-communicating Children, 
London, England) A multi-axial classification for the 
education of autistic children. Child Care, Health & 
Development, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 2(3), 155-164. —Sug- 
gests that the term “education of autistic children” is too 
broad and should be dropped from the vocabulary of 
multidisciplinary care for the handicapped. Following 
the World Health Organization tri-axial classification of 
mental disorders, complementary axes are offered upon 
which a child broadly classified as autistic might be more 
accurately assessed and that would facilitate a specific 
educational approach. The diagnostic differentiation into. 
Kanner and Mahler syndromes is accepted as the basis 
for these axes. (21 ref) —Journal summary. 

8765. Freeman, Betty J. & Liebowitz, J. Michael. (U 
California Medical School, Los Angeles) Response 
facilitation as a function of short pretimeout stimuli in a 
conditioned suppression paradigm with humans. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 67-72. 
—Examined the effect of timeout in the conditioned 
suppression paradigm with 3 10- and 12-yr-old children 
from a special education program. In Session 1, Ss were 
reinforced on a continuous reinforcement schedule and 
shaped to a random ratio 30 (RR-30) schedule. After all 
3 Ss had achieved stable response rates, 2 baseline 
sessions were conducted in which a 12-вес tone was 
introduced 5 times in each 25-min session. Ss remained 
on this schedule until the tone had no effect on response. 
During a 3rd session, the 12-sec tone was followed by a 
I-min timeout in which no reinforcement was available; 
after 8 of these timeouts, the CS-duration was changed 
from 12 to 6 sec, and an additional 3 sessions were 
conducted, Reliable response acceleration was obtained 
with the shorter CS duration and a high baseline rate of 
response. Procedural problems in the use of the condi- 
tioned suppression paradigm are examined, and it is 
suggested that further parametric studies be conducted 
before this paradigm can be used to define the aversive- 
ness of timeout from positive reinforcement for human 
Ss. —L. Gorsey. 

8766. Neman, Ronald S. & Luckey Robert E. (Nation- 
al Assoc for Retarded Citizens, Arlington, TX) Number 
and percent of mentally retarded students in public 
School classes. Education & Training of the Mentally 
Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 158-160. —Surveyed the 
state education agencies of 49 states and the District of 
Columbia to examine trends in enrollment of mentally 
retarded students in public education. (Alaska indicated 
that since that state uses a noncategorical approach to 
student placement, enumeration of mentally retarded 
persons in the public school system was not possible.) 39 
states and the District of Columbia increased enrollment 
of these students, while a decline was seen in 10 states. 
The overall enrollment increased from 1.43% to 1.87% 
between the school year 1970-1971 and 1972-1973, and 
the largest increases occurred in the southeastern and 
south central states. — M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
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8767. Ogletree, Earl J. & Ujlaki, Vilma. (Chicago 
State U) A motoric approach to teaching multiplication 
to the mentally retarded child. Education & Training of 
the Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 129-134. 
—Administered an author-developed diagnostic test to 
25 mentally retarded males (CA, 8-10 yrs) in a lower 
Socioeconomic school as a first step in developing and 
implementing a sequential program for teaching multipli- 
cation tables. The diagnostic test indicated that the class 
generally lacked knowledge and immediate recall of 
multiplication facts above 3. In order to demonstrate the 
concept that multiplication is a process of commutative 
addition with equal addends and that addition is the 
culmination of counting, Ss participated in class sessions 
that used (a) motoric review of the tables; (b) manipula- 
tive objects (e.g., beans and toothpicks) which Ss sorted 
into factorial combinations; and (c) visual and numerical 
worksheets and flash cards. At the end of 214 wks, 16 Ss 
showed marked improvement; the other 9 remained 
almost unchanged. (17 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8768. Phelps, Richard A. (Northwestern U) Attitudes 
of classroom teachers, learning disabilities specialists, 
and school principals toward speech and language 


therapy in public elementary schools. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec) Vol 35(6-В), 
3097-3098. 


8769. Raschke, Donna & Young, Angela. (Madison 
Public Schools, WI) Educational materials. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 
135-145. —Compares 2 educational models, the diagnos- 
tic-prescriptive and behavioral analysis approaches, in 
terms of their theoretical assumptions, assessment 
procedures, programming designs, instructional strate- 
gies, and evaluation techniques. The analysis indicated 
that while the 2 educational approaches are not mutually 
exclusive, there are more differences than similarities. 
Instead of focusing on a single approach to education, 
however, the authors Suggest that the pedagogically 
useful and helpful components of each model be 
systematically combined to form a “dialectic teaching 
system.” The proposed educational approach would 
enable the practitioner to simultaneously focus on both 
developmental and remedial programs for enhancing the 
learning process of the exceptional child. (46 ref) —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

8770. Schild, Judith S.; Scott, Carla B. & Zimmerman, 

D. Jane. (Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chicago, IL) The 
child welfare agency as school consultant. Child 
Welfare, 1976(Aug), Vol 55(7), 491-500. — Describes the 
School Consultation Program offered by the Jewish 
Children's Bureau to the special education personnel 
(special education teachers, school psychologists, and 
School social workers) of 4 elementary schools in a 
suburban school district. Focus in the paper is placed on 
4 specific aspects of the program: (a) assisting the school 
in collaborating with other professionals, (b) helping 
School personnel identify limits to intervention, (c) 
developing a psychosocial educational plan, and (d) 
establishing models or working with group process. It is 
concluded that school consultation is a viable means of 
combining child welfare expertise with educational skills 
to increase the opportunity for troubled children to 
learn. Child welfare services are thus brought directly 
into the community. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 
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8771. Sharpes, Donald K. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U, Reston) Classroom techniques: A developmen- 
tal curriculum for the mildly retarded of intermediate 
and high school age. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr) Vol 11(2) 118-125. 
— Discusses some of the issues involved in developing a 
work-study curriculum for mildly retarded intermediate 
and high school age students in a suburban school 
system. It is concluded that the overall goal of such 
programs should be to train this group for employment 
in the 4 general fields (i.e., curricular, instructional, 
personnel, and logistics) best suited to their capacities. A 
model is presented to demonstrate how this program 
could improve the student's communication skills, 
vocational training, social and personal attitudes, and in 
general help the student to experience an economically 
and socially useful adulthood. Also presented is a sample 
survey for use with administrators, teachers, or parents 
on validating the goals of the program. —Journal 
summary. 

8772. Silver, Janet & Gould, Elizabeth. A study of 
some factors concerned in the Schooling of visually 
handicapped children. Child Care, Health & 
Development, 1976(May-Jun), Vol 2(3), 145-153. —As- 
sessed 60 children integrated into the normal school 
system and 34 children attending schools for the 
partially-sighted. All were using low vision aids. The 
groups showed little difference in acuity or in parental or 
school support, but the integrated children tended to be 
more intelligent and came from a higher socioeconomic 
group. More children could avoid special schools if given 
рүе services at an early age and assessment 
should be by a multidisciplinary team. —Journal 
summary. 

8773. Vitello, Stanley J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Quantitative abilities of mentally retarded children. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 125-129. —Distinguishes between 
mathematics and arithmetic as a basis for discussing the 
literature on the ability of educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) children to think in symbolic or abstract terms. 
One area of research indicates that while EMR children 
achieve up to their MA expectancy in arithmetical 
computations, they are below average in their under- 
standing of basic mathematical concepts and problem 
solving. Literature based on a developmental view of 
mental retardation argues that the degree of cognitive 
development of EMRs makes them capable of conceptu- 
al learning. Piagetian researchers maintain that like all 
children, mentally retarded children progress through the 
same developmental stages, but at a slower rate, and 
depending upon the degree of retardation, appear to 
asymptote at the normal stages. It is suggested that the 
curriculum for EMRs in the area of quantity be 
expanded to include a balance of conceptual mathemati- 
cal learnings as well as rote arithmetical learnings. (34 
ref) — М. Ellison-Pounsel. 

8774. Vogel, Viola. Seeing the world through the eyes 
of the exceptional child. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1976(Apr), Vol 11(2), 160-161. 
—Describes a method of using the arts (oral communica- 
tion, creative writing and movement, the visual arts, 
music, dramatizing, and dancing) to teach the exception- 
al child. Children are guided in developing the use of 
their senses, in recognizing their feelings about everyday 
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things, and in responding to their thoughts and emotions 
through the arts. 


Counseling & Measurement 


8775. Aleamoni, Lawrence M. & Eitelbach, Sarah B. 
(U Arizona) Comparison of six examinations given in 
Rhetoric 101, at the University of Illinois, Fall 1965. 
Research in Higher Education, 1976, Vol 4(4), 347-354. 
= Administered to 2,545 freshmen 2 forms of the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s (CEEB) English Com- 
position Test and 4 final examinations in rhetoric in the 
university's basic English composition course. Results on 
the 6 tests were compared to determine if the CEEB test 
could be used to predict course grade as reliably as the 
departmental final examination. An analysis of the 
examinations was also conducted to determine the 
Stability of the tests. Results indicated that the CEEB test 
was much more stable and yielded better item Statistics, 
which seemed to characterize a norm-referenced measur- 
ing instrument. The departmental examinations were 
more highly related to course grade and seemed to more 
nearly characterize а criterion-referenced measuring 
instrument. —Journal abstract. 

8776. Clifford, Margaret M. (U Iowa) A revised 
measure of locus of control. Child Study Journal, 1976, 
Vol 6(2), 85-90. — Describes the Academic Achievement 
Accountability (AAA), a revised measure of locus of 
control for children, and presents a summary of its 
descriptive statistics. The measure was validated on 146 
male and 151 female 4th, 5th, and 6th graders. The 
nature of the instrument is discussed in terms of B. 
Weiner's (1974) 2-dimension attribution table. —Journal 
abstract. 

8777. Cohen, Charles & Drugo, John. (Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, PA) Utilization of the OVIS with an 
EMR population. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjust- 
ment Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 9(1), 22-25. —Evaluated 
the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) for use with 
the educable mentally retarded (EMR). 158 EMR 9th 
graders from 12 of Pittsburgh's 13 high schools were the 
Ss with 115 mainstream. 9th graders as controls. 
Administration of the test to EMRs was supervised by 12 
rehabilitation counselors, one in each school. The 
controls were tested in a mass program. Ss showed 
significantly more inconsistent Tesponses and fewer 
consistent ones than controls. There were 8295 usable 
responses from the EMRs and 92% from controls. 
Counselors rated Ss’ understanding as poor and their 
attention as inadequate. Of the 12 counselors, 10 did not 
recommend the use of the OVIS with EMR Students 
because of the time required and the poor results. The 2 
who wanted to continue its use felt that it stimulated 
interest and had other secondary benefits. It is suggested 
that a shorter, simpler instrument be used. DUE 
Anderson. 

8778. Covin, Theron M. (Psychological & Educational 
Services, Ariton, AL) Comparability of the Peabody and 
WISC scores among Black five-year-olds. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1346. —37 Southern 
rural Black children (mean age, 64.3 mo) from lower 
Socioeconomic levels and attending Headstart classes 
were administered the WISC and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Form B, to determine the suitability of 
the latter for such a population, Results support earlier 
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Tesearch and indicate that the Peabody consistently 
underestimates the Verbal, Performance, апа Full Scale 
IQs of young children such as those enrolled in 
Headstart programs and/or who have a low socioeco- 
nomic background. 

8779. Davis, E. Dale. (Southern Methodist U) Coun- 
seling disadvantaged high school students. TPGA 
Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 97-102. — Discusses tactics 
that counselors could use to become more effective in 
counseling disadvantaged high school students, 91 
exemplar counselors provided the tactics which are 
discussed. —F. P. Stetz. 

8780. Hatch, Eric J. & Guerney, Bernard. (Duquesne 
U Graduate School of Education) A pupil relationship 
enhancement program. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1975(Oct), Vol 54(2), 102-105, — Describes the applica- 
tion, using guidance counselor leadership, of the Pupil 
Relationship Enhancement Program as an educational 
model in a school setting. The program is designed to 
train individuals to enhance their skills as speakers and 
listeners in dyadic interactions. (16 ref) 

8781. Hill, Charles H. & Gattis, Linda J. (Midwestern 
U, Learning Disabilities Program) The LLD student and 
aptitude testing. TPGA Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 
103, 106-110. —Reviews the verbal portion of 8 
commonly used aptitude tests to identify unique difficul- 
ties which language and/or learning disabled (LLD) 
children may encounter. An LLD child is one whose 
general intelligence is average or higher but who has a 
specific academic disability. Areas identified which may 
cause problems include (a) lack of commonality of words 
used, (b) stress on sight words in isolation, (c) reliance 
upon visual memory skills, (d) time limitations, (e) 
pretest preparation, and (f) testing environment. Sugges- 
tions for alleviating some of these problems are dis- 
cussed. —F. P. Stetz. 

8782. Johnson, Craig W. (U Nebraska Counseling 
Ctr) The effectiveness of а phone help line as indicated 
by student awareness and use. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1976(May), Vol 17(3), 227-231. —199 
randomly selected students at the University of Nebras- 
ka indicated that the school's Help Line significantly 
helped with their personal and informational needs. 
Perceptions of Help Line's purposes fell into 2 groups: 
informational vs personal. The 2 groups had radically 
different call rates. 

8783. Josselson, Ruthellen; Greenberger, Ellen & 
McConochie, Daniel. (Johns Hopkins U) On the validity 
of the psychosocial maturity inventory: Relationship to 
teacher nominations. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1975(Sep), No 202, 9 р. 
—Investigated the criterion validity of 4 subscales of the 
Psychosocial Maturity Inventory (PMI): Work Orienta- 
tion, Self-reliance, Social Commitment, and Tolerance. 
18 teachers were asked to nominate the 3 students who 
were “most like” and the 3 students who were “least like” 
verbal descriptions of these traits. 190 11th graders took 
Form C of the PMI. Results teplicate previous findings 
that subscales of the PMI discriminate students rated by 
teachers as highly mature from other students and 
extend earlier findings by showing that when a criterion 
group of reasonable size is obtained 3 of the 4 subscales 
also discriminate students named as least mature from 
Students not so designated. —Journal abstract. 
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8784. Kaltsounis, Bill. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
What Kind of Person Are You and mathematically 
accelerated students. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 114. — Presents intercorrelation data for 
73 10th- and 11th-grade academically accelerated stu- 
dents’ scores on the What Kind of Person Are You, Otis 
Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, National Education- 
al Development Test, mathematic achievement tests, and 
GPA. Results show that Ss who exceeded mean IQ 
Scores scored high on all measures but the creativity 
measure and suggest that the What Kind of Person Are 
You may be useful as a preliminary screening device for 
creative students. 

8785. Knaus, William & Bokor, Selma. The effect of 
rational-emotive education lessons on anxiety and self- 
concept in sixth grade students. Rational Living, 
1975(Fal), Vol 10(2), 7-10. —Reports a pilot study which 
measured the effectiveness of rational-emotive lessons in 
influencing children to develop more positive self-con- 
cepts and to reduce test anxiety. Ss were 80 inner-city 
6th-grade boys and girls 11-13 yrs old in 3 classes: a 
rational-emotive education (REE) group, a self-concept 
enhancement (SCE) group, and a control group. Meas- 
ures used were the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 
and the Sarason Test Anxiety Scale. Results suggest that 
the REE method was more successful than the SCE 
method, but that both treatments reduced test anxiety, 
(18 ref) —G. J. Frankel. 

8786. Kupfer, David J.; Detre, Thomas & Koral, 
Jacqueline. (U Pittsburgh Medical School, Western 
Psychiatric Inst Clinic) Deviant behavior patterns in 
school children, application of KDS'"-14, Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 183-191. —In 
designing and implementing effective mental health 
services for children, the ability to identify deviant 
behavior patterns in schoolchildren and to determine the 
number of children who fall into these areas is crucial. 
Based on data from a preliminary survey of about 17,000 
public school students in 5 small towns, a study of 
problem students who fell into 3 categories was per- 
formed: unusually aggressive children, children with 
learning difficulties, and Shy-withdrawn children. After 
the preliminary survey, more intensive examinations 
were carried out using a specially developed teacher's 
rating scale (KDS™-14), On the basis of these data a 
summary of the overall incidence of certain behaviors 
occurring in the population of a School system was 
developed. These Procedures suggest that it may be 
possible to screen school populations to identify those 
children who might need professional intervention. 
—Journal abstract. 

8787. Lowe, James D. & Karnes, Frances A. (U 
Southern Mississippi) A comparison of scores on the 
WISC-R and Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test for 
disadvantaged Black elementary school children. South- 
ern Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Sum), Vol 
10(3), 152-154. —Obtained IQ scores from the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test and the Revised WISC for 
45 Black disadvantaged elementary school children who 
had attended Head Start programs before entry to public 
school. Although the scores were significantly correlated, 
the tests yielded significant. differences between the 
means, with the Lorge-Thorndike consistently overesti- 
mating the WISC Full Scale IQ. —Journal abstract. 
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8788. Malley, John D. (Baylor U) An investigation of 
the use of the Prescriptive Reading Inventory, Califor- 
nia Achievement Test, and Wide Range Achievement 
Test for the measurement of reading skills. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 
2993-2994. 

8789. Maroney, Kenneth A. & Winborn, Bob B. (Texas 
A&I U) A procedure for stating counseling goals and 
objectives. TPGA Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 69-74. 
—Describes a 3-step procedure for achieving counseling 
goals through specific objectives: (a) determine client's 
goal, (b) operationally define the goal, and (c) establish a 
learning objective to reach the goal. Two examples are 
given to illustrate the procedure. —F, P. Stetz. 

8790. Masinter, Irene. (Houston Independent School 
District, TX) Children's counseling centers: A develop- 
mental approach. TPGA Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 
113-117. —Describes the Objectives and procedures of 
the Children’s Counseling Centers in the Houston 
Independent School District, which utilize a develop- 
mental and preventive approach to elementary guidance, 
The Centers provide services to more students than can 
be reached in the traditional crisis-counseling situation, 
Involvement of the classroom teacher is important, 
especially for the lower grades. —F. P. Stetz, 

8791. Minde, Klaus & Kantor, Seymour. (U Toronto, 
Canada) Instructing Ugandan primary schoolchildren in 
the execution of an "intelligence" test: A controlled 
evaluation. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 

1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 209-222. —The performances of 514 
Ugandan 2nd-7th graders from variously developed 
areas of the country were examined on the Draw-A-Man 
test. These scores were compared with the Tepeat 
performances on the same test by 72 Ss who received 
explicit instructions as to the execution of the test and a 
matched group of 68 noninstructed Ss. Both results were 
then correlated with the Ss’ academic achievement. 
Although there was a significant rank-order correlation 
between Ist and 2nd drawings of all Ss, the instructed Ss 
had a lower test-retest correlation than their noninstruct- 
ed peers, indicating teaching effect. Ss who improved the 
most on retest were also those who had the highest 
general academic Standing, suggesting that a general 
compliance to instruction (rather than practice alone) is 
an important determinant of performance change on this 
test. Results are discussed in terms of transcultural 
psychological research and the concept of intelligence 
held by the Baganda. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8792. Morante, Edward A. (Columbia U) An evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of counseling the public testing 
cases by the Counseling Center of Newark College of 
Engineering. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3027-3028. 

8793. Mowsesian, Richard. (U Texas, Austin) Testing: 
A channel for communications. TPGA Journal, 
1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 91-96. —Discusses the dimensions 
of counselor-teacher communication and cooperation as 
they relate to the success of a school guidance program 
and interprofessional relationships. Counselor behaviors 
are suggested as one source of communication interfer- 
ence. —/ P. Stetz, 

8794. Noeth, Richard J. (American Coll Testing 
Program, Iowa City, IA) Converting student data to 
counseling information. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(2), 60—69. —Describes the 
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application and the effectiveness of a simple statistical 
method for converting student data into meaningful, 
relevant, and useful counseling information through 
conversion of test and nontest data into stanines and 
then into stanine composites (for purposes of prediction) 
to provide information students can consider along with 
other objective and subjective factors in making educa- 
tional and vocational decisions and plans. Data were 
obtained from 1,929 9th and lith graders who were 
administered the American College Testing Program 
Career Planning Program. It is argued that the method 
involves little counselor time and only requires the 
degree of statistical and/or testing knowledge attainable 
in most counselor education programs. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8795. Olsen, Henry D. & Barickowski, Robert S. 
(Medgar Evers Coll, City U New York) Adapting to 
multiple choice tests of differing item arrangement. 
Child Study Journal, 1976, Vol 6(2), 91-98. —Based on a 
rationale provided by H. Helson's (1930) adaptation 
level theory, it was predicted that students would 
perceive items arranged in a hard-medium-easy order as 
being easier than the same items arranged easy-medium- 
-hard. Ss were 85 undergraduates. Results confirm the 
prediction, but it was also found that Ss’ perceptions did 
not significantly influence their Scores, that is, using 
multiple choice items, Ss received the same test scores 
regardless of the context in which they found the items. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8796. Parker, David M.; Wilsoncroft, William E. & 
Olshansky, Ted. (California State U, Northridge) The 
relationship between life change and relative autonomic 
balance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
32(1), 149-153. —The frequency of life changes, as 
measured by questionnaires, is Teported to increase prior 
to illness onset. Each event presumably adds to the 
accumulating amount of adaptive stress that confronts 
the individual. Total frequencies, or weighted scores, are 
considered important etiological factors in the illness. A 
more direct measure of stress is the A test of relative 
autonomic balance between sympathetic and parasym- 
pathetic systems. To assess the relationship between 
these 2 measures, 76 undergraduates were given both a 
life change questionnaire (modified schedule of recent 
events) and the A test. Significant negative correlations 
were predicted because both low A and high life change 
Scores supposedly measure adaptive stress. No signifi- 
cant correlations were obtained; 41 female Ss reported 
significantly more life changes than did 26 male Ss, The 
etiological value of life changes is scrutinized, and it is 
[p needs that these questionnaires may be effective 
to identify stress only in POpulatons that already have 
existent active or latent disease processes. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

8797. Penner, Wes; McLeod, Heleen; Nichols, Al & 
Grant, Jacquie. (Edmonton Public School Board, Cana- 
da) Perceptions of some aspects-of a career guidance 
and counselling program at the Secondary level. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1976(Jan), Vol 10(2), 71-77. —Ex- 
amined opinions regarding a secondary school career 
Buidance program and ways to improve it. Three target 


Populations were surveyed: (a) 174 junior and senior 
high school students, 
aspects of the 
students, 


who were interviewed regarding 4 
program; (b)280 parents of high school 
Who answered a questionnaire covering 10 
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points about the program; and (c) 6 community 
Tepresentatives, who were interviewed concerning 3 
aspects of the program. There was a wide distribution of 
Opinion on some issues, a marked consensus on others. 
Students' career choices bore little relationship to their 
knowledge of the educational training required for the 
choice. Many more parents evaluated the program more 
Positively as а source of academic guidance rather than 
as a source of career guidance. Parents and community 
representatives showed marked agreement on methods 
for improving career guidance programs. (French sum- 
mary) —Journal abstract. 

8798. Riley, Robert T. & Denmark, Florence L, 
(Harvard U) Field independence and measures of 
intelligence: Some reconsiderations. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1974, Vol 2(1), 25-29. — Conducted a study 
in a suburban elementary school to ascertain the 
relationship between the Children's Embedded Figures 
Test (CEFT), a measure of field independence, and tests 
of verbal ability and general intelligence for lower-class 
Blacks. 34 Ist and 2nd graders and 53 3rd-5th graders 
were given the CEFT, the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale, and the WISC Vocabulary subscale. A 
correlational analysis revealed strong interrelationships 
between these tests, contrary to the previous findings of 
H. A. Witkins et al. Grade level and sex interacted to 
produce: different correlational structures for each 
condition. Results question the assertion that field 
independence varies independently of intelligence for all 
Ss regardless of age, sex, and social class. —Journal 
abstract. 

8799. Seitz, Frank C.; Willis, M. Paul & Johnson, 
Rosalie C. (Montana State U) The J-K Screening 
Readiness Test as a measure of first grade learning 
difficulties: A cross-validation study. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 803-809. —Cross- 
validated the Johnson-Kenney (J-K) Screening Readi- 
ness Test on a sample of 52 beginning Ist-grade students. 
The 10 J-K subtests accounted for 31% of the variance in 
teachers’ year-end Tatings of these students on the 
Myklebust Pupil Rating Scale. Alternatively, 5 compos- 
ite J-K factor predictors, based on factor score coeffi- 
cients from the data of the original sample, accounted for 
63% of the variance in the present study’s teacher ratings, 
with all 5 factors (Spatial Relations, Counting/Auditory 
Comprehension, Visual-Motor Coordination, Perceiving 
Relationships, and Color Recognition) contributing 
significantly to the prediction. The factor analysis also 
provided evidence for the validity of a multidimensional 
Construct, “Ist-grade readiness.” The J-K test appears to 
be of practical value in forecasting certain earning 
difficulties in Ist graders. —Journal abstract. 

8800. Spadafore, Gerald J. (Idaho State U) Cognitive 
dissonance paradigm: A technique to improve the 
effectiveness of the team approach. Psychological 
Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1295—1299, — Propos- 
€s a cognitive dissonance paradigm to reduce profession- 
al discord among admission and discharge committee 
members charged with placement and treatment deci- 
sions involving exceptional children, The paradigm 
allows each team member to Present assumptions and his 
interpretations of causes of the problem without critical 
review by fellow team members, Team consensus is 
required only on finalized treatment procedures. This 
problem-solving, goal-oriented procedure is advocated to 
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facilitate communication among team members by 
diminishing the need for each team member to compete 
for professional supremacy. The subsequent reduction of 
cognitive dissonance will enhance the admission and 
discharge committee's ability to determine the essential 
features of a proposed solution as well as to establish a 
meaningful delivery system. —Journal abstract. 

8801. Stewart, Linda; Dawson, David & Byles, John A. 
(McMaster U Medical Ctr, Hamilton, Canada) Using 
peer-group intervention with problem students in a 
secondary school. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1976(Aug), Vol 27(8), 572-574. —20 adolescent girls 
whose records showed poor academic performance and 
frequent truancies and referrals to the guidance office 
participated in a pilot project designed to provide a peer- 
group experience for students having difficulty at school. 
Half the students were placed in a control group and 
received regular services from the school. Students in the 
experimental group attended 12 discussion sessions held 
during the school day. A 1-уг follow-up showed that 7 in 
the experimental group and | in the control group had 
improved. — Journal abstract. 

8802. Terranova, Carmelo. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, 
City U New York) The effectiveness of a summer 
freshman orientation conference. Measurement & Evalu- 
ation in Guidance, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(2), 70-74. —Incoming 
freshmen experienced a 2%-day summer planning 
conference designed to alter attitudes. Two semantic 
differential instruments were developed to measure 
change along 20 attitudinal scales. One instrument was 
administered to students before, and the other was 
administered after the conference. Random samples of 
the pre- and postprotocols were selected and analyzed. 
Results indicate that attitudinal changes can be meas- 
ured by the flexible and sensitive semantic differential 
type of instrument and that a short program of 
experiences can alter attitudes in desirable directions. 
—Journal abstract. 

8803. Troth, William A. (E Texas State U) Differential 
counseling. TPGA Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(2), 75-81. 
— Discusses the advantages of an approach to guidance 
known as differential counseling (DC), defined as the 
application of a specific theoretical counseling approach 
for the purpose of discriminant treatment. DC's concep- 
tualization and goals are explained, to distinguish this 
approach from other counseling methods; examples of 
its use are given, and its implications for counselors and 
counselor trainees are considered. —F. P. Stetz, 

8804. Undheim, Johan O. (U Trondheim, Norway) 
Ability structure in 10—11-year-old children and the 
theory of fluid and crystalized intelligence. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 68(4), 411-423, 
—Carried out a simple-structure factor analysis of test 
data from 144 4th graders in Norway. Intellectual tasks 
related to formal teaching of complex skills formed a 
rather tight unit at that age and in a school system with 
little specialization at that level. Second-order factors 
interpreted to represent Broad Visualization, Speedines, 
Fluid, and Crystallized Intelligence intercorrelated sub- 
stantially, the correlation between Fluid and Crystallized 
Intelligence being the highest. Results are generally 

consistent with the predictions from J. L. Horn and R. B. 
Cattell’s (see PA, Vol 40:13188) theory of fluid and 
crystallized intelligence. Results are also discussed in 
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relation to the age-differentiation hypothesis. (48 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8805. Wasserman, Theodore & Kassinove, Howard. 
(Hofstra U) Effects of type of recommendation, attire, 
and perceived expertise on parental compliance. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 43—50. 
—Examined the effects of type of recommendation (high 
information vs incentive vs control), attire (formal vs 
informal), and perceived level of communicator expertise 
on the social power of a psychologist who attempted to 
behaviorally influence a parent in an elementary school 
setting. 84 White, middle-class mother-child pairs were 
individually tested on measures of reading achievement, 
and parents of children who scored below grade level 
were invited to meet with the psychologist. During the 
conference he gave 1 of 3 types of recommendation, 
advising that the mother purchase a book designed to 
help the child improve in reading. Compliance varied 
directly with the type of recommendation. The recom- 
mendation with an incentive led to the greatest level of 
compliance, Perceived level of expertise and attire of the 
psychologist had no effect. An additional finding 
indicated greater social power effects with mothers of 
younger children. —Journal summary. 

8806. Westbrook, Bert W. (North Carolina State U, 
Raleigh) The relationship between vocational maturity 
and appropriateness of vocational choices of ninth- 
grade pupils. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1976(Jul), Vol 9(2), 75-80. —Attempted to determine 
whether 9th graders making appropriate vocational 
choices attained higher scores on measures of vocational 
maturity than those making inappropriate vocational 
choices. 126 Ss were administered 3 vocational maturity 
tests (Career Maturity Inventory Attitude scale, Career 
Development Inventory, and' Cognitive Vocational 
Maturity Test) that provided a total of 10 scores. Ss were 
also administered an ability measure (the California Test 
of Mental Maturity), an interest measure (Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational), and a measure of voca- 
tional choice (Vocational Choice Inventory) to deter- 
mine whether the Ss’ vocational choices were appropriate 
or inappropriate. Results show that the group making 
appropriate vocational choices АШЫГ significantly 
higher scores than the group making inappropriate 
vocational choices on all but 1 of the 10 maturity scales. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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8807. Alley, Sam R.; Blanton, Judith; Churgin, 
Shoshanna & Grant, J. Douglas. (Social Action Research 
Ctr, Berkeley, CA) New careers: Strategies for change 
in community mental health: 11. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 260. 

8808. Alley, Sam R.; Blanton, Judith; Churgin, 
Shoshanna & Grant, J. Douglas. (Social Action Research 
Ctr, Berkeley, CA) New careers: Strategies for change’ 
in community mental health: Ill. Catalo; of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 261: 

8809. Alley, Sam R.; Blanton, Judith; Churgin, 
Shoshanna & Grant, J. Douglas. (Social Action Research 
Ctr, Berkeley, CA) New careers: Strategies for change 
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in community mental health: |. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 260. 

8810. Alley, Sam R.; Blanton, Judith; Churgin, 
Shoshanna & Grant, J. Douglas. (Social Action Research 
Ctr, Berkeley, CA) New careers: Strategies for change 
in community mental health. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 260. 

8811. Archer, Joann R. & Giorgia, M. Joyce. (Occupa- 
tional Research Div, Lackland Air Force Base, TX) 
Bibliography of the Occupational Research Division, Air 
Force Human Resources Laboratory (AFSC). Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
259-260. 

8812. Barad, Cary B. (U Maryland) Role conflict 
among vocational evaluators: Sources, precursors, and 
adjustive correlates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 476—477. 

8813. Bennett, Richard R. & Greenstein, Theodore. 
(Youngstown State U) The police personality: A test of 
the predispositional model. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 439-445. — Tested 
the hypothesis that the value orientations of police 
officers differ from those of regular members of the 
community, but not from those of people predisposed to 
enter police work. The Rokeach Value Survey, Form E, 
was given to 70 police science majors, 139 matched 
college students, and 153 police officers. Results did not 
confirm the hypothesis: the values of police science 
majors resembled those of other college students much 
more than those of police officers. It is concluded that 
police value orientations are not the result of the self- 
selection of recruits predisposed to police value systems. 
Implications for police training are discussed. —R. J. 
Albers. 

8814. Biderman, Albert D. & Drury, Thomas F. (Eds). 
(Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington, DC) 
Measuring work quality for social reporting. New York, 
NY: Sage, 1976. xxi, 297 p. —Confronts the problem of 
quantifying the value dimensions of work. The founda- 
tion is laid for a unified system of employment 
indicators, usable for future research into the effects of 
work on the quality of life. Contributors include those 
with expertise in organizational psychology, sociology, 
management, economics, journalism, and urban studies. 

8815. Dalley, A. F. (Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Planning & Research, Ottawa, Canada) University vs 
non-university graduated policeman: A study of police 
attitudes. Journal of Police Science & Administration, 
1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 458-468. —Explored the relation- 
ship between educational attainment and attitudes, using 
5 groups of Royal Canadian Mounted Police. All Ss were 
administered the F-scale of authoritarianism, the Social 
Attitude Scale of conservatism, and a special Role 
Interpretation Scale. Results show that police officer 
experience was related to greater authoritarianism, 
unless the officer began with a university education. 
Recruits with and without university degrees did not 
differ on the attitude measures. 

8816. Geist, Harold & Martinez, Cecilia A. (San 
Francisco State U) Tennis psychology. Chicago, IL: 
Nelson-Hall, 1976. ix, 127 p. $6.95. —Since a key factor 
in winning tennis is psychological determination, meth- 
ods of "psyching out" one's opponent are presented. 
Topics addressed include gamesmanship, court strategy, 
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doubles, the professional tennis circuit, and women's lib 
and professional tennis. 

8817. Howell, William C. (Rice U) Essentials of 
industrial and organizational psychology. Homewood, 
IL: Dorsey, 1976. xii, 275 p. $5.95. — Text: book, for 
students in management and in psychology. (334 ref) 

8818. Landy, Frank J. & Trumbo, Don A. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) Psychology of work behavior. Homewood, 
IL: Dorsey, 1976. xiv, 582 p. $14.50. — Text: book; for 
undergraduates in psychology and those taking their first 
course in industrial and organizational psychology. 

8819. Lees, Michael A. (U South Dakota) An 
evaluation of the South Dakota Alcohol Safety Action 
Project Law Enforcement/Driver Control subsystem. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 2992. 

8820. Manasse, Henri R.; Kabat, Hugh F. & 
Wertheimer, Albert I. (U Illinois Medical Ctr, Coll of 
Pharmacy) Professional socialization in pharmacy: |. A 
cross-sectional analysis of personality characteristics of 
agents and objects of socialization. Drugs in Health 
Care, 1976(Win), Vol 3(1), 3-18. —Administered the 16 
PF to (a) 43 members of the faculty of a college of 
pharmacy and 100 preceptor pharmacists, classified as 
"agents of socialization,” and (b) 125 prepharmacy 
students and 346 pharmacy students (128 sophomores, 
114 juniors, and 104 seniors), classified as "objects of 
socialization,” to study the personality of these Ss and 
how student personality is related to the process of 
socialization. Although some trait differences did exist 
among the faculty, preceptors, and students, the patterns 
of the 6 groups studied showed remarkable similarity, 
indicating that the occupation of pharmacist attracts а 
distinct personality type. Comparison of the personality 
patterns of students of different years showed that 
personality traits were not affected by the socialization 
process in pharmacy. (38 ref) —/. Davis. 

8821. Wallace, Phyllis A. (Ed). (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology, Alfred P. Sloan Management School) Equal 
employment opportunity and the AT&T case. Cam- 
bridge, MA: MIT Press, 1976. xiii, 355 p. $16.95. 
— Presents papers by 10 economists, psychologists, and 
sociologists on specific aspects of the case that brought 
about the largest and most comprehensive civil rights 
settlement ever agreed to in this country—$80 million in 
back pay and pay adjustments for having discriminated 
against women and minority men employees. The papers 
draw heavily on documents from the hearings. Among 
the topics discussed are male-female wage differentials, 
the cost of the elimination of sex discrimination, and 
pychological dimensions of labor force participation of 
women. 

8822. Waters, L. K. & Roach, Darrell. (Ohio U) 
Managerial role-job attitude relationships: Comparison 
of two multiscale measures of satisfaction. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1095-1098. —Two 
operationally different approaches to measuring job 
satisfaction (the Job Description Index and the Porter 
Need Satisfaction Questionnaire) were used to discrimi- 
nate among groups of 40 higher-level line managers, 22 
lower-level line managers, and 43 managerial-level 
technical-specialty personnel. Using the need deficiency 
measure of satisfaction, no linear combinations of 
subscores significantly discriminated among the groups. 
When the Job Descriptive Index was used to measure 
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satisfaction, 2 discriminant functions separated lower- 
level line managers from the other 2 groups and the 
technical-specialty personnel from line managers. The 
importance of using multiple measures of satisfaction 
and of using multivariate analytic procedures is pointed 
out. —Journal abstract. 
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8823. Alley, William E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div, TX) Effect of Air Force 
recruiting incentives on volunteer enlistment. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1976(May), No 76-5, 21 p. 
—Examined the way various aspects of the US Air Force 
are viewed by incoming recruits to determine how these 
perceptions were related to volunteer enlistment deci- 
sions. Attitude surveys were administered to 8,007 Air 
Force servicemen entering during fiscal year (FY) 1971, 
and 9,331 entering during FY 1972. Respondents were 
asked to rate each of several aspects of the service (i.e., 
expected job interest, equitable pay, and working 
conditions) according to its perceived importance and 
obtainability. They were also asked to indicate (a) their 
state of residence prior to entry into service and (b) the 
likelihood they would have enlisted in the absence of the 
draft. Responses to the survey were analyzed using 
multiway distributions and correlational techniques. 
Comparisons were made between the 2 samples across 
time and within samples and between groups categorized 
according to volunteer intent. Regional variations in 
perceptions of the service were investigated. Implications 
of findings for establishing recruiting incentives are 
discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8824. Chang, Dae H. & Zastrow, Charles H. (Wichita 
State U) Police evaluative perceptions of themselves, 
the general public and selected occupational groups. 
Journal of Criminal Justice, 1976(Win), Vol 4(1), 17-27. 
— Investigated aspects related to the effects of increased 
strain and role confusion on police. Specifically, the 
study examined, with a semantic differential scale 
administered to 492 state and city police, how police 
perceive themselves and their roles, and their perceptual 
evaluations of the general public and various groups with 
which they interact. Findings indicate that the respon- 
dents evaluated themselves and their profession highly, 
implying that they have a positive self-concept and are 
favorably disposed to their career. The 4 most negativel! 
evaluated groups were lawyers, college students, politi- 
cians, and prison inmates. The low evaluation of lawyers 
may be due to the respondents’ view that attorneys 
frustrate and complicate the criminal justice system. Q6 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

8825. Dunning, Clifford R. (United States Internation- 
al U) The effects of forewarning and type of leadership 
on attitude change of United States Marines. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1017. 

8826. Loeb, Eric. (Columbia U) Early adult career 
behavior and the metadimensions of work value 
concepts and systems. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 2993. 

8827. Malikiosi, Maria X. & Ryckman, Richard M. (U 
Maine, Orono) Occupational stereotyping in American 
and Greek cultures. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 99(1), 13-19. —Assessed the attitudes of 
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Americans and Greeks toward the altruism, competence, 
power, status, and truthfulness of the members of 20 
selected occupations. It was hypothesized that both 
Americans and Greeks would rate professions most 
favorably, followed by businessmen and clerks, with 
blue-collar workers being rated most negatively. 368 
19-77 old Americans and 258 20-72 yr old Greeks 
completed an Attitudes Toward Occupations Question- 
naire. Results support the predictions. Americans and 
Greeks did differ in their ratings, however, in several 
respects. Americans rated members of the health 
profession more favorably than did the Greeks, while the 
Greeks tended to perceive members of the teaching 
profession more positively than Americans. —Journal 
summary. 

8828. O'Brien, Brian J. (Rutgers State U) Internal and 
external constructs as predictors of stability of inter- 
ests. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-B), 3029-3030. 

8829. Peretti, Peter O. & Hooker, Margaret. (Kenne- 
dy-King Coll, City Coll Chicago) Social role-perceptions 
of state prison guards. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 
1976(Jun), Vol 3(2), 187-196, —Conducted interviews 
with 32 guards at a midwestern state prison; Ss were 
27-54 yrs old, with 2-18 yrs of service, and were 
considered a representative cross-section of the correc- 
tional officer force. Themes associated with Ss’ self- 
perceived roles were, in order of importance, integration 
(into the prison administration), personal (interest and 
concern about inmates), social distance (limited commu- 
nication), knowledge (of roles and how to perform them), 
rehabilitation-coerciveness (positive contributions to- 
ward socially desirable inmate behavior), and custodial 
care (protection of society). These themes in self-per- 
ceived roles are discussed in terms of prison guard 
training programs. —/. Davis. 
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8830. Brown, James E.; Waag, Wayne L. & Eddowes, 
Edward E. (Flying Training Div, Williams Air Force 
Base, AZ) United States Air Force evaluation of an 


automated adaptive flight training system. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 85. 
8831. Edgell, Steven L. (Tri-Regional Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Assessment Consortium, Phoenix, AZ) 
Readability of tests: Are things really that bad? Public 
Personnel Management, 1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 4(5), 
311-316. — Points out that readability is an important 
factor in written tests, because of its effect on reliability. 
The present study was designed to test the interindex 
comparability of 3 readability indexes (Smog, Botel, 
Flesch) and to determine if correcting for jargon would 
significantly affect the level of readability. Ten tests were 
tandomly drawn from the files of each of 3 small state 
government offices in the Southwest, and the readability 
indexes were applied to each test. Results indicate that 
the 3 indexes had low com arability and that the use of 
Jargon increased reading difficulty. —S. E. Bowser. 

5832. Filinger, Ronald Н. & Hall, Paul W. 
Investigation of electronic generation of visual images 
for Air Force technical training. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1975(Dec), No 75-75, 11 р. —Conventional 
approaches to audiovisual software preparation are no 
longer sufficient to meet increased visual requirements 
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created by implementation of large scale, individualized 
learning systems. The problem rests primarily with 
conventional methodologies. A prototype, experimental 
device, the Scanimate-500, was investigated as a possible 
alternative. The Scanimate utilizes photographic, TV, 
and computer electronic technologies to produce 35 mm 
slides as an end product. This report covers a 60-day 
evaluation of the prototype device in an operational 
setting. Results indicate a developing technology with a 
methodology still p undefined. Electronic image 
generation proved viable for certain slide categories, 
especially where repeated use of basic visual elements 
was necessary (e.g. progressive disclosure, nomencla- 
ture). It would not be unreasonable to estimate that as 
high as 15% of any total graphics requirement could be 
electronically processed efficiently and cost-effectively. 
Eight productions were accomplished during the 60-day 
period with varying degrees of success. —Journal 
abstract. 

8833. Fine, Sidney A. What's wrong with the hiring 
system? Organizational Dynamics, 1975(Fal), Vol 4(2), 
55-67. —Asserts that the current selection process for 
most entry jobs does not do what it purports to do; i.e., 
choose the best candidates for available openings. 
Instead, it amounts to selection by discrimination. Án 
explanation for this situation is offered, and an alterna- 
tive method of self-selection is recommended which it is 
claimed represents sounder social policy and achieves 
better matching of applicants to jobs. 

8834. Goody, Kenneth. (US Air Force Occupational & 
Manpower Research Div, Lackland Air Force Base, TX) 
Task factor Benchmark Scales for training priority 
analysis: Overview and developmental phase for admin- 
istrative/general aptitude area. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1976(Jun), No 76-15, 13 p. —Research by the 
Occupational and Manpower Research Division of the 
US Air Force Human Resources Laboratory has 
established that task training priority is a function of task 
factors and that, within a specialty, training priority 
ratings can be duplicated mathematically from task 
factor ratings. Because these ratings are measured on a 
different scale for each specialty, this methodology 
cannot be generally established and applied. To over- 
come this limitation, a series of benchmark scales are 
being developed for the measurement of task factors 
against common frames of reference. This report, the 
first in a series, establishes the concept of the scales and 
describes the method to be used in their development 
and validation. It reports on the development phase of 
the scales for specialities with either an administrative or 
general aptitude requirement. Subsequent reports will 
deal with the validation phase of this series of scales, and 
the development and validation phases of scales for 
Specialties with an electronic aptitude requirement and 
for those with a mechanical aptitude requirement. 
—Journal abstract. 

8835. Helme, William H.; Willemin, Louis P. & Day, 
Roberta W. (Behavior & Systems Research Lab, Beha- 
vioral Research Div, Arlington, VA) Psychological 
factors measured in the Differential Officer Battery. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 256-257. 

8836. Hubbard, Henry F.; Hunt, Thelma & Krause, 
Robert D. Job related strength and agility tests: A 
methodology. Public Personnel Management, 
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1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 4(5), 305-310. —Strength and agility 
tests for some occupational classes appear to be more job 
related and easily defended than traditional selection 
techniques. A study of such tests was made, in the 
following stages: (a) task identification, (b) rating tasks 
for strength and agility factors, (c) review of possible 
tests to be recommended, (d) preliminary try-out and 
choice of the battery of tests, and (e) preparation of a 
job-relatedness analysis of the recommended tests. 
Results established these tests for selection of firefighters 
and police officers, but the details of their application to 
present selection problems must be specified by further 
research. —S. E. Bowser. 

8837. Jorns, William J. & Smith, David G. (Oakland 
U) Developing coordinated technical assistance and 
training programs. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1976(Mar), Vol 13(1), 39-47. —Points out that the design 
of a coordinated, multi-level technical assistance and 
training system is crucial to the delivery of manpower 
services under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973. A framework for the development 
of such a system is presented, with tentative roles and 
responsibilities for its implementation. —Journal 
abstract. 

8838. Lahey, George F.; Crawford, Alice M. & 
Hurlock, Richard E. Use of an interactive general- 
purpose computer terminal to simulate training 
equipment operation. US Navy Personnel Research & 
Development Center Technical Report, 1975(Nov), No TR 
76-19, 29 p. —Examined a computer-based simulation of 
operational equipment as a potentially cost-effective 
training mode. Computer-aided instructional materials 
simulating use of the Simpson 260-1 multimeter were 
presented to 74 experimental students at PLATO IV 
terminals where the frontal topography and external 
operations of the multimeter were simulated by comput- 
er graphics. 42 controls learned the material from self- 
paced module booklets. Comparisons of the 2 groups 
revealed no significant difference in written or perform- 
ance tests, but experimental Ss spent more time in 
training. It is concluded that simulations of equipment 
on an interactive general purpose computer terminal, 
such as the PLATO IV, are practical and could provide 
an alternative to the purchase of special training 
equipments. (17 ref) 

8839. Maier, Milton H. & Fuchs, Edmund F. (Behav- 
ior & Systems Research Lab, Military Selection Research 
Div, Arlington, VA) Development and evaluation of a 
new Army Classification Battery (ACB) and aptitude 
area system. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 258. 

8840. Maier, Milton H. & Fuchs, Edmund F. (Behav- 
ior & Systems Research Lab, Military Selection Research 
Div, Arlington, VA) An improved, Differential Army 
Classification system. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 257-258. 

8841. Marquardt, Lloyd D. (Purdue U) The utility of 
job dimensions based on the Position Analysis Ques- 
tionnaire (PAQ) in a job component validation model: | 
& Il. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(6-B), 3079—3080. 

8842. Matheny, W. G.; Gray, T. H. & Waters, B. K. 
(Life Sciences Inc, Hurst, TX) Air Force Human 
Resources Laboratory Flying Training Division capabili- 
ties in undergraduate pilot training simulation research: 
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Executive summary. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 86. 

8843. Norman, Kent L. (U Maryland) Weight and 

value in an information integration model: Subjective 
rating of job applicants. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 193-204. 
—Investigated a linear judgment model incorporating 
both relative weights and subjective values of informa- 
tion in a task in which undergraduates rated the quality 
of hypothetical job applicants on the basis of length of 
work experience, score on an aptitude and skills test, and 
interview rating. Results of Exp I with 12 Ss indicate that 
a linear model adequately described the data and that 
information concerning test score had the greatest effect. 
Exps II and III, with a total of 30 Ss, employed a design 
which, in conjunction with an information integration 
model, allowed for the estimation of subjective scales for 
the 3 types of information and weights reflecting the 
degree of importance of each type of information. In Exp 
III both the weights and the scales for the information 
varied as a function of an occupation title supplied to Ss 
as a context variable. Overall data provide further 
evidence that man's theory of evaluation and measure- 
ment is a linear model. —Journal abstract. 

8844. Okaue, Miyako; Nakamura, Masazumi & 
Nakamura, Masuo. (Aeromedical Lab, Tokyo, Japan) [A 
study of progress in flying performance revealed from 
daily check sheets in a primary flight training course: 1. 
An analysis of instructors' ratings.] (Japn) Reports of 
Aeromedical Laboratory, 1975(Jun), Vol 16(1), 11-18. 
— Studied the characteristics of instructors’ evaluation in 
a flight training program. Each of 46 instructors 
evaluated the performance of his trainee daily on a 40- 
item checklist using a 5-category rating scale. Some of 
the 15 trainees had the same instructor, whereas others 
were taught by a number of instructors alternately. There 
was no significant change in rating throughout the 
training, indicating that the instructors raised their 
criteria of evaluation as the trainee progressed in the 
program. Each instructor showed an idiosyncratic 
pattern in the use of categories, and uniform criteria for 
evaluating a trainee's progress were absent. (English 
summary) —S. Nakajima. 

8845. Puig, Joseph A. Requirements for color in 
television displays. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN, 1976(Jun), 
No 50, 22 p. —Reviews the literature on the use of color 
TV in training. In 10 of the 12 experimental studies 
discussed, Ss showed some improvement in performance 
as a result of using color in the displays. The decision as 
to whether a color or monochrome ТУ system should be 
used appears to depend on the factors of cost and 
specific application. If either type could be produced and 
maintained for the same cost, the evidence suggests that 
color TV would be as good as monochrome TV, and for 
some applications would be better. (47 ref) —Journal 

abstract. 

8846. Rand, Thomas M. (U Akron) The effects of 
racial prejudice, biographical similarity, applicant's 
race, and affiliation need on interpersonal attraction 
and hiring decisions in a simulated selection interview. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3081. 

8847. Rouleau, Eugene J. & Krain, Burton F. Using 
job analysis to design selection procedures. Public 
Personnel Management, 975(Sep-Oct) Vol 4(5), 
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300-304. —Discusses the problem in job analysis of 
providing credible reports on which job-related, valid, 
and reliable selection processes can be based. Since job 
analysis is just starting to develop a science out of an art, 
the analyst must become more professional. The scientif- 
ic method, applied to the selection process, offers 
promise of continually enlarging the scope of our 
knowledge about what can be measured at reasonable 
cost. —S. E. Bowser. 

8848. Samers, Bernard N.; Dunham, Alan D. & 
Nordhauser, Fred. (Cooper & Co, Stamford, CT) Evalua- 
tion of methodology for estimating the cost of Air Force 
on-the-job training. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 258-259. 

8849. Smith, James F. & Matheny, William G. 
(Williams Air Force Base, Flying Training Div, AZ) 
Continuation versus recurrent pilot training. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1976(May), No 76-4, 13 p. 
—Surveys the literature on retention of motor, procedur- 
al, and communication skills judged relevant to pilot 
training. Also included are data concerning more recent 
pilot recurrent training information available from the 
US Air Force (USAF), the US Army, and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Implications of these data for USAF 
continuation pilot training are discussed, and an ap- 
proach to obtaining more specific information is recom- 
mended. (15 ref) 

8850. Smith, M. Gregory. (New Mexico State U) A 
review of recent models of attention. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 263. 

8851. Stern, Hervey W. Transfer of training following 
computer-based instruction in basic oscilloscope 
procedures. US Navy Personnel Research & Development 
Center Technical Report, 1975(Jul), No TR 76-1, 26 P. 
—Describes the development of a program for oscillo- 
Scope training utilizing the PLATO ТУ instructional 
system. 20 students trained by this method were 
compared with 18 trained in a traditional laboratory 
setting using an individualized workbook having the 
same objectives as the PLATO lesson; 11 additional Ss 
acted as controls. A performance test administered 
immediatedly following training indicated that the 2 
groups had similar levels of overall skill, but differed in 
some subskill levels. Laboratory-trained Ss were better at 
control manipulation, while PLATO-trained Ss were 
superior in using the displays, even though they took 
longer to perform the test. Following identical laboratory 
practice, another performance test showed that these 
differences disappeared. Thus, it is concluded that 
computer-assisted instruction can provide acceptable 
levels of performance but, with the level of simulation 
provided in this experiment, needs to be integrated with 
some actual equipment usage. While student acceptance 
of the system was satisfactory, it is noted that such 
acceptance may be enhanced by additional exposure 
over a broader time frame. —Journal abstract. 
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8852. Chung, Kae H. & Vickery, W. Dean. (Wichita 
State U, Coll of Business Administration) Relative 
effectiveness and joint effects of three selected rein- 
forcements in a repetitive task situation. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 
114-142. —Investigated, in a repetitive task situation, the 
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relative effectiveness and joint effects of the 3 selected 
reinforcements—incentive-pay rates (IR), partially rein- 
forced bonus (PR), and knowledge of results (KR). 80 
college students were randomly assigned to 8 experimen- 
tal groups and were subjected to different experimental 
treatments during a copying task. Results indicate that 
the differences in performance between IR and hourly 
rate (HR) groups, between PR and no PR, and KR and 
no KR were significant. None of the interactive effects 
were significant. The comparison of treatment means 
shows that the performance under the IR-PR-KR 
condition was superior, followed by that of the PR-KR 
and IR-KR groups. The performance under the HR 
condition was the worst, followed by that of the no-KR 
and no-PR groups. The high performances of the jointly 
reinforced groups are attributed more to the additive 
main effects of the experimental factors than to their 
interactive effects. (4 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8853. Feild, Hubert S. & Holley, William H. (Auburn 
U) Traits in performance ratings: Their importance in 
public employment. Public Personnel Management, 
1975(Sep-Oct), Vol 4(5), 327-330. —Asked 2,100 manag- 
ers in public employment which of various traits they 
considered important for successful job performance by 
nonsupervisory personnel. Managers did not agree about 
the traits required. It is concluded (a) that no one form 
organization-wide or state-wide is feasible to rate 
performance, and (b) that considerable time and effort 
would have to be invested to design an acceptable 
uniform system of performance appraisal —S. E. 
Bowser. 

8854. Greenberg, Jerald & Leventhal, Gerald S. (Case 
Western Reserve U) Equity and the use of overreward to 
motivate performance. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 34(2), 179-190. —Conducted 
2 studies in which 64 male and 64 female undergraduates 
played the role of industrial consultants who distributed 
bonus pay to groups of hypothetical workers. Ss were 
told either to give workers what they deserved based on 
performance (maintain equity) or to use the reward to 
motivate the workers. Ss who were told to motivate 
better performance gave higher reward to poor perform- 
ers than Ss who were told to maintain equity. In some 
instances, the tendency to overreward poor performers 
was so strong that Ss who tried to motivate the workers 
violated the equity norm by giving higher pay to workers 
with lower inputs. Thus, in Study 1, Ss who attempted to 
raise workers’ performance gave higher reward to 
members of failing groups than to members of successful 
groups. In Study 2, male Ss who attempted to motivate 
better performance gave higher reward to lazy workers 
than to well-motivated workers. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8855. Gustafson, H. W. (American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, New York, NY) Symbolic troubleshoot- 
ing tests: A descriptive amd methodological review. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 81. 

8856. Hagihara, Hiroko; Aramaki, Sadahito & 
Nagasawa, Yuko. (Aeromedical Lab, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Study on team performance of controlling YS-11 
aircraft.] (Japn) Reports of Aeromedical Laboratory, 
1975(Jun) Vol 16(1), 1-i0. —Studied team work 
between 2 pilots in the control of an aircraft. Behavior of 
5 pilots, 2 at a time, were recorded on films and tapes in 
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10 flights. Chief pilot and copilot worked jointly for 57% 
of the time during the reception of visual information, 
for 33% of the time in decision making, and not at all in 
manual operation of instruments. During the rest of the 
time in flight, chief pilots mostly engaged in continuous 
control, and copilots in discrete operations. More than 
70% of verbal communication took place while the 
speaker was performing nonverbal tasks. Chief pilots 
spoke during 10% of the flight time, and copilots during 
12%. (English summary) (20 ref) —S. Nakajima. 

8857. Kantor, Jeffrey E. & Guinn, Nancy. (Lackland 
Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div, TX) Compari- 
son of performance and career progression of high 
School graduates and nongraduates in the Air Force. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 80. 

8858. Landy, Frank J. & Farr, James L. (Pennsylvania 
State U) Police performance appraisal. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 83. 

8859. Larson, D. F. & Terry, C. (Singer-Simulation 
Products Div, Binghamton, NY) Advanced simulation in 
undergraduate pilot training: Systems integration. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), 
No 7, 86-87. 

8860. Latham, Gary P. & Mitchell, Terence R. 
(Weyerhaeuser Co, Tacoma, WA) Behavioral criteria 
and potential reinforcers for the engineer/scientist in 
an industrial setting. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 83. 

8861. McFarling, Leslie H. (U South Dakota) Noise 
effects, sex differences, and task pacing in simulated 
inspection. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3080. 

8862. Pryor, Donald E. (Purdue U) The use of 
subgroup-specific moderators to enhance second-order 
subgroup predictions of job performance and career 
classification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3080-3081. 

8863. Schultz, Douglas G. & Siegel, Arthur I. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Posttraining per- 
formance criterion development and application: The 
development of unidimensional scales for the dimen- 
sions derived from a multidimensional scale analysis of 
the job of naval aviation electronics technician. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 
82. 


8864. Sherman, Lewis J. (U Missouri, St Louis) An 
evaluation of policewomen on patrol in a suburban 
police department. Journal of Police Science & Adminis- 
tration, 1975(Dec), Vol 3(4), 434-438. —Conducted an 
evaluation of policewomen on patrol in a suburban St. 
Louis county, using field observations, citizen interviews, 
attitude surveys, performance ratings, objective records, 
and personal interviews. It is concluded that women 
performed as well as men, or better, on all phases of 
sector patrol. —R. J. Albers. 

8865. Siegel, Arthur I. & Federman, Philip J. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Development of 
performance evaluative measures: Investigation into 
and application of a fleet posttraining performance 
evaluation system. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 82. 

8866. Siegel, Arthur L; Schultz, Douglas G. & 
Lanterman, Richard S. (Applied Psychological Services, 
Wayne, PA) Development and application of absolute 
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scales of electronic job performance. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 81. 
8867. Turnbull, Allen A. (L nchburg Coll) Selling and 
the salesman: Prediction of success and personality 
change. Psychological Reports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1175-1180. —Administered the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory and the Self-Esteem Scale às pre- and posttests 
and the Mach V Scale as a pretest to 201 male college- 
student salespersons prior to and after a selling experi- 
ence to (a) measure the predictive value of several 
personality and attitudinal variables in regard to sales 
Success and (b) assess any personality changes after a 
short selling period. None of the main predictor variables 
(extraversion, self-esteem, and Machiavellianism) corre- 
lated significantly with the 2 criteria of sales success. 
Combining the variables via a discriminant function 
analysis did not result in significant discrimination of 
sales success among Ss. However, at the end of the 
selling period, all Ss showed a significant increase on 
Extraversion (p < .005) and Self-Esteem scores. 
—Journal abstract. 
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8868. Downey, H. Kirk; Hellriegel, Don & Slocum, 
John W. (Oklahoma State U) Environmental uncertain- 
ty: The construct and its application. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1975(Dec), Vol 20(4), 613-629. —Ad- 
ministered questionnaires to 51 division managers of a 
United States conglomerate to examine the conceptual 
and methodological EET of R. B. Duncan's (1972) 
and P. R. Lawrence and J. W. Lorsch's (1967) uncertain- 
ty scales. Additionally, Duncan's SUEDE oam 
hypothesis was replicated. The internal relial ility of both 
scales and their respective subscales was о given 
alternative scoring methods for both scales. Overlap 
between the 2 scales was small. Comparisions of the 
scales with criterion measures produced disappointing 
results and the replication of Duncan's complexity-dy- 
namism experiment produced contradictory results. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

8869. Fox, William M. (U Florida) Analysis of 
military leadership in a realistic field setting. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 84. 

8870. Fox, William M. (U Florida) Identifying and 
developing leadership aspects of effective management 
in team-oriented task groups. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 84. 

8871. Morse, John J. (U California Graduate School 
of Management, Los Angeles) Sense of competence and 
individual managerial performance. Psychological Re- 

ports, 1976(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1195-1198. — Relates an 
individual's sense of competence to his/her actual 
performance in managerial settings. The sense of 
competence (set of psychological feelings of confidence 
an individual has about his/her abilities to master the 
external environment) of 123 managers was measured 6 
mo prior to the collection of 3 separate, independently 
obtained measures of individual managerial perform- 
ance. There was a significant (p < .001) and positive 
relation between sense of competence and all 3 perform- 
ance measures. —Journal abstract. 
8872. Nord, Walter R. & Durand, Douglas E. (Wash- 
ington U Graduate School of Business Administration, 
St Louis) Beyond resistance to change: Behavioral 
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science on the firing line. Organizational Dynamics, 
1975(Fal), Vol 4(2), 2-19. — Describes the experience of 
an organization that simultaneously introduced The 
Management Grid, management by objectives, and 
participative management. Among the results were 
confusion, mixed messages, and mixed results as seen by 
the lower-level managers who had to implement the 
programs and adapt to them. 

8873. Ouchi, William G. & Maguire, Mary A. 
(Stanford U Graduate School of Business) Organization- 
al control: Two functions. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1975(Dec), Vol 20(4), 559-569. —Examined the 
conditions which govern 2 forms of organizational 
control behavior and output control. Two sets of 
interviews were conducted with 40 respondents from 197 
departments from 5 retail stores. A questionnaire was 
then distributed to 2,865 individuals in those depart- 
ments, and 2,398 were returned and usable. Responses of 
these employees (who ranged over 5 hierarchy levels) 
indicated that the 2 modes of control are not substitutes 
for each other, but are independent of each other. 
Evidence suggests that output control occurs in response 
to a manager's need to provide legitimate evidence of 
performance, while behavior control is exerted when 
means-ends relations are known and thus appropriate 
instruction possible. — Journal abstract. 

8874. Robins, James E.; Buffardi, Louis & Ryan, 
Thomas G. (Bunker-Ramo Corp, Arlington, VA) Re- 
search on tactical military decision making: Application 
of a decision prediction сслсерї in a SIMTOS environ- 
ment. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 261. 
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8875. Blake, Robert R. & Mouton, Jane S. Diary of an 
OD man. Houston, TX: Gulf, 1976. viii, 354 p. $13.95. 
— Presents а chronological record of the application of 
behavioral science to organization development in a 
large manufacturing plant, particularly in labor-manage- 
ment problems. Also examined are conflicts among 
managers and difficulties between parent and subsidiary 
companies. 

8876. Boon Van Ostade, A. H. (Psychologische Lab, 
Vakgroep Psychologie van Arbeid en Organisatie, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Shortened work hours: The 
expected effect on the individual worker.] (Duth) 
Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1975, Vol 3(6), 
384-390. —Results of a study of the effects of shortened 
work periods indicate the fo lowing: (a) Ss had positive 
feelings directly after the reduced work time, particularly 
those Ss with low work satisfaction. (b) After a period of 
time, however, they experienced feelings of uselessness, 
boredom, and isolation; this was particularly true for 
lower educated, older male inhabitants of large cities. (c) 
Ss overemphasized the financial limitations of reduced 
work periods. (17 ref) —English summary. 

8877. Downey, H. Kirk; Sheridan, John E. & Slocum, 
John W. (Oklahoma State U) The path-goal theory of 
leadership: A longitudinal analysis. Organizational Be- 
havior & Human Mie qid 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 
156-176. —Performed a longitudinal analysis of the 

ath-goal theory of leader effectiveness deve oped by R. 
- House (1971), using 68 managers and 68 production 
workers from a single organization. Measures of leader 
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behavior (Supervisory Behavior Description Question- 
naire), task structure, subordinate performance, expec- 
tancies, and satisfaction (Job Descriptive Index) were 
used to test the theory through cross-lagged and dynamic 
correlational analyses. Findings provide weak support 
for the theory. Data suggest the need for considering 
additional moderator variables other than task structure 
alone when testing the path-goal model. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8878. Franklin, Jerome L. (U Michigan) A path 
analytic approach to describing causal relationships 
among social-psychological variables in multi-level 
organizations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 479-480. 

8879. James, Lawrence R. & Jones, Allan P. (Texas 
Christian U, Inst of Behavioral Research) Organizational 
structure: A review of structural dimensions and their 
conceptual relationships with individual attitudes and 
behavior. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 74-113. —Reviews (a) the 
rationale underlying the development of organizational 
Structure, (b) a synthesis of dimensions of organizational 
structure with emphasis placed on the identification of 
major explanatory constructs of structure, (c) a review of 
the interrelationships of the proposed dimensions of 
organizational structure, and (d) a discussion of the 
conceptual relationships between organizational struc- 
ture and individual attitudes and behaviors. Major 
conclusions include the need to identify the parsimoni- 
ous constructs of organizational structure and the need 
to use more sophisticated integrating models in relating 
re tt structure to individual attitudes and 
behavior. (4 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8880. James, Lawrence R.; Hartman, E. Alan; Jones, 
Allan P. & Stebbins, Michael W. (Texas Christian U, Inst 
of Behavioral Research) An examination of job satisfac- 
tion dichotomies. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 255-256. 

8881. Kaapke, Lyle D. (Colorado State U) Construct 
validation of an Air Force officer job motivation and 
turnover model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3078-3079. 

8882. Orpen, Christopher. (U Cape Town, S Africa) A 
cognitive consistency approach to job satisfaction. 
Psychological Reports, 1974Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 1), 
239-245. —Tested A. К. Korman's (see PA, Vol 
44:5758) thesis that self-esteem moderates the relation- 
Ships between (a) job satisfaction and perceived need- 
fulfillment and (b) job satisfaction and the extent to 
which one's job meets with group approval. 120 Black 
male South African factory workers were given the 
Porter Need Satisfaction Questionnaire, Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory, the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, 
2 measures of job satisfaction, and a measure of the 
extent to which their jobs were found desirable by others. 
The correlations between job satisfaction and need 
Satisfaction and between Job satisfaction and group 
approval did not differ significantly between Ss who 
obtained high and low scores on each of the self-esteem 
measures. The negative results are explained in terms of 
weaknesses in the balance and dissonance models from 
which Korman's argument is derived. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8883. Pate, Larry E. & Rowland, Kendrith M. (U 
Illinois, Organizational Behavior Group) Organizational 
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change and development: An annotated bibliography. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 259. 

8884. Payne, R. L.; Fineman, S. & Wall, T. D. (U 
Sheffield, England) Organizational climate and job 
satisfaction: А conceptual synthesis. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(1), 
45-62. —From the standpoint that there is confusion 
about the meaning and measurement of the concepts of 
organizational climate and job satisfaction, 3 questions 
are examined: (a) Are organizational climate and job 
satisfaction operationally the same? (b) Is organizational 
climate a concept applicable to organizations or individ- 
uals? (c) Are measures of organizational climate and job 
satisfaction descriptive or affective? These 3 ТОШ! 
areas are taken as facets, and facet analysis (U. G. Foa; 
see PA, Vol 39:11022) is used to explicate the nature of 
the concepts. This analysis reveals 8 conceptual types of 
climate and satisfaction. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8885. Pennings, Johannes M. (U Michigan) Environ- 
ment, structure, interdependence and their relevance 
for organizational effectiveness. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 486. 

8886. Simonds, Rollin H. & Orife, John N. (Michigan 
State U Graduate School of Business) Worker behavior 
versus enrichment theory. Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 1975(Dec), Vol 20(4), 606-612. —Studied 71 
voluntary intraplant job transfers by nonsupervisory 
workers, 34 in one plant and 37 in another, providin; 
pairs of jobs for which employees' overt and considere 
action showed that the preferred job was perceived by 
the worker to be more desirable than the abandoned one. 
In 51 of the 71 pairs of jobs, employees transferred to 
jobs with increased pay; only 4 moved to lower pay. The 
majority of the higher-paid jobs to which workers moved 
were more enriched (rated according to method, pace, 

uality control, machine setup, and planning), but when 
the job shift did not provide a рау increase, no 
preference was shown for the more enriched job. No 
statistically significant preference for less routine (more 
enlarged) jobs was shown either with or without 
increased pay. Required physical effort and opportunity 
for advancement did not prove to be significant factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

8887. Stone, Eugene F. (U California, Irvine) The 
moderating effect of work-related values on the job 
Scope-job satisfaction relationship. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3082. 

8888. Ty, Nguyen M. (Brigham Young U) A cross- 
cultural test of the Herzberg motivation-hygiene theory 
of job satisfaction and related personal characteristics. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1032. 


Human Factors Engineering 


8889. Arima, James K. (Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, CA) Improvement of small-arms-pointing 
fire using bracketing sights: A field experiment pro- 
gram. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 264-265. я 

8890. Askren, William B. (Advanced Systems Div, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, OH) Human re- 
Sources as engineering design criteria. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 85. 
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8891. Curry, R. E.; Day, E.; Durmeuger, J. & Senders, 
J. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology, Cambridge) 
Proximity Warning Indicator (PWI) simulation experi- 
ments. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 262-263. 

8892. International Ergonomics Assoc. (MRC Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Old World, New 
World, One World: 6th Congress of the International 
Ergonomics Association. Ergonomics, 1976(May), Vol 
19(3), 249-397. —Includes the text of 8 invited papers 
and abstracts of the remaining papers presented at the 
1976 International Ergonomics Association Congress. 
Among the topics included are human factors in health 
care and health delivery, ergonomics and the consumer, 
occupational safety, visual research, computer-augment- 
ed training, man-computer interaction, driver behavior, 
acquisition of skills, and computer-aiding in cognitive 
tasks. 

8893. McKendry, James M.; Wilson, Reese C.; Mace, 
Douglas J. & Baker, James D. (US Army Research Inst 
for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) 
Application of a method for determining information 
requirements in a field army. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 265. 

8894. Meister, David. Behavioral foundations of 
system development. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1976. xv, 373 p. $21.95. —Summarizes information 
to be learned from behavioral data as applied to 
man-machine system development and functioning, 
using individual cases to illustrate the data. Among the 
topics discussed are input load effects on system 
performance; task taxonomies and characteristics; beha- 
vioral processes decision making; team performance, 
communication, attitudes, and motivation; and charac- 
teristics and use of feedback. 

8895. Miller, Gary С. (Technical Training Div, Lowry 
Air Force Base, CO) Some considerations in the design 
and utilization of simulators for technical training. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 262. 

8896. Mourant, Ronald R. & Langolf, Gary D. (Wayne 
State U) Luminance specifications for automobile 
instrument panels. Human Factors, 1976(Feb), Vol 
18(1), 71-84. —To establish a minimum luminance level, 
a уор procedure was used to establish the 
95% correctness threshold for 95% of older drivers. Three 
Broups of paid Ss were used: 10 45-67 yr olds wearing 
glasses to drive, 10 46-66 yr olds without glasses, and 3 
17-24 yr olds without glasses. The correctness threshold 
and S response times were obtained over 8 letter- 
luminance levels, 4 letter sizes, and 3 contrast ratios. 
Results show that letters must be at least 0.64 cm high (at 
an 81.3-cm viewing distance) in order to be visible to 
95% of older drivers when letter luminance is set at 1.71 
cd/m?. Response times declined as letter size, contrast 
ratio, and letter luminance increased beyond their 
threshold values. Although older drivers" visual acuity 

losses may be compensated by the use of corrective 
lenses, their losses in brightness and contrast sensitivity 
simply mean that they need about 10 times as much light 
as younger drivers. —Journal abstract. 

8897. Tuttle, Thomas C. et al (Ed). (Westinghouse 

Behavioral Services Ctr, Columbia, MD) Psychological 
behavioral strategy for accident control: |. Development 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


of behavioral safety guidelines. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 88-89. 

8898. Tuttle, Thomas C. et al. lc gar eus Beha- 
vioral Services Ctr, Columbia, MD) Psychological 
behavioral strategy for accident control: II. Applications 
of the behavioral safety guidelines. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 89. 

8899. Tuttle, Thomas C.; Wood, G. David; Grether, 
Craig B. & Reed, Dennis E. (Eds). (Westinghouse 
Behavioral Services Ctr, Columbia, MD) Psychological- 
behavioral strategies for accident control: А system for 
diagnosis and intervention. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1976(Aug), No 7, 87-88. 

8900. Weisbrod, Richard L.; Davis, Kent B.; Freedy, 
Amos & Weltman, Gershon. (Perceptronics, Woodland 
Hills, CA) Adaptive computer aiding in dynamic 
decision processes: An initial study in dynamic conver- 
gence and decision aiding. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, SD, Vol 5, 263-264. 

8901. Wulfeck, Joseph W.; Queen, John E. & Kitz, 
William M. (Dunlap & Assoc, Inglewood, CA) The 
effect of lighted deck shape on night carrier landing. 
SAX, of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 262. 


Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues 


8902. Canter, David & Stringer, Peter (Eds). (U 
Surrey, England) Environmental interaction. New York, 
NY: International U, 1975. viii, 374 p. —Reviews 
psychological studies of the physical environment from 
early postwar days to the present. Aspects treated 
include the design process; the thermal, acoustic, 
luminous, and spatial environments; buildings in use; 
living in cities; and the natural landscape. 


Marketing & Advertising 


8903. Cheles-Miller, Pamela. Reactions to marital 
roles in commercials. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1975(Aug), Vol 15(4), 45-49. —Administered a battery of 
paper and pencil tests to 276 4th and 5th graders to 
investigate whether stereotypes of husbands and wives 
presented in television commercials influence a child's 
perception of their roles. Significant predictors found 
were the subject's affective attitude toward television 
commercials (a positive relationship); his mother's 
Occupational rating (a negative relationship); and his 
self-concept level (a negative relationship). —J. C. 
Franklin. 

8904. Haskins, Jack B. (U Tennessee, Communica- 
tions Research Ctr) Pretesting interest in messages. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(5), 
31-35. —Reading interest rated on thermometer scales 
of subject concepts predicted reading interest of com- 
plete messages for 4 media—magazine articles, paper- 
back books, newspaper comic strips, and TV public 
service announcements. Results strongly support the 
hypothesis that any message or message idea that can be 
expressed as a verbal concept can be accurately pretested 
for audience interest and give substantially the same 
results as testing the whole message. —J. C. Franklin. 

8905. Heberlein, Thomas A. & Black, J. Stanley. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Attitudinal specificity and the 
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prediction of behavior in a field setting. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 33(4), 
474-479. —Tested the hypothesis that specific attitudes 
are more highly correlated with behavior than general 
attitudes in a field setting. Actual purchase behavior was 
observed for 147 lead-free gasoline customers and for 
156 regular gasoline buyers, and the buyers’ attitudes 
and beliefs about gasoline and air pollution were 
ascertained by a mailed questionnaire; questionnaire 
response represented 68% of the initially observed 
buyers. Eight attitude scales were constructed and 
ranked empirically into 4 levels of specificity. Scales 
contained 3 to 6 items, and reliabilities ranged from .58 
to .87. As predicted, the attitude-behavior correlation for 
the most general scale was the lowest, and the 2 scales on 
the most specific attitude level had the highest correla- 
tions with behavior. This pattern held when correlations 
were corrected for unreliability in the attitude measures. 
(23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8906. Kohn, Carol A. (Purdue U) The consumer 
decision process as an approach-avoidance problem. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6- 
B), 3079. 

8907. Orpen, Christopher. (U Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg, S Africa) Reactions to Black and White 
models. Journal of Advertising Research, 1975(Oct), Vol 
15(5), 75-79. —Judgments of familiarity with and 
preferences for various products as presented in rough 
ads using White or Black models among upper class, 
middle class, and lower class South African Blacks ran 
counter by extension to Festinger’s social comparison 
theory. Advertisers are cautioned against assuming that 
just because a group (like the Coloureds) constitutes a 
Segregated community with many distinctive features, 
they require separate advertisements. —J. C. Franklin. 

8908. Rust, Langbourne & Watkins, Thomas A. 
(Attribute Research Service, New York, NY) Children’s 
commercials: Creative development. Journal of Advertis- 
ing Research, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(5), 21-69. —Studied the 
responses of 80 6-9 yr olds to “children’s” TV commer- 
cials. Results show 55° attention peaked with physical 
action and sagged at static shots and during message 
monologues. Ss had trouble following material that was 
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not extremely clear and concrete. Boys responded better 
to more purely physical treatments and girls to more 
social and interpersonal ones, and qualities of action and 
story were far more salient in affecting Ss’ response than 
details in characters’ appearances. —J. C. Franklin. 

8909. Stokes, Raymond C. (Purdue U) The effects of 
price, package design, and brand familiarity on per- 
ceived quality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3081-3082. 

8910. Tauber, Edward M. (U Southern California 
School of Business) Predictive validity in consumer 
research. Journal of Advertising Research, 1975(Oct), Vol 
15(5), 59-64. —Suggests that to improve product sales 
forecasting, using consumer research measurement, 
efforts should be directed to the behavioral concomitants 
of trial and repeat purchase. —J. C. Franklin. 

8911. Venkatesan, M. & Losco, Jean. (U Iowa) 
Women in magazine ads: 1959—1971. Journal of 
Advertising Research, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(5) 49-54. 
— Traces trends in the roles portrayed by women. The 
time periods and types of magazine are considered. —J. 
C. Franklin. 

8912. Verhallen, Theo M. (Katholieke Hogeschool, 
Vakgroep Ekonomische Psychologie, Tilburg, Nether- 
lands) [The decision process among low income 
families.] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 
1975, Vol 3(6), 362-383. —Compared the income 
allocation and spending decision processes of 150 low 
and 150 medium and high income families. Four areas of 
spending were investigated: appliances, vacations, sav- 
ings, and education. Generally, evidence shows that the 
limited financial possibilities of the poor exerted restric- 
tions and hampered their decisions and planning 
behavior. Specifically, results show that (a) the aspects of 
problem recognition took more time for the poor, and (b) 
the search for information and the evaluation and choice 
processes of the poor were less extensive and more 
diffuse. Thus, the financial and social factors determined 
the more irregular buying process of the poor (e.g. 
credit, second hand purchases). This in turn caused a 
higher degree of regret of their choices. — English 
summary. 
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psychosis may find additional relevant information under “early infantile autism.” 


Ability Grouping 8680 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 7946, 
7979 
Ablation [See Lesions] 
Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 7172, 
7654 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Оуегасһіеуетепі, Academic 
Underachievement, College Academic 
Achievement, Mathematics Achieve- 
ment, Reading Achievement] 7607, 7742, 
8072, 8345, 8403, 8616, 8660, 8673, 8692, 
8707, 8718; 8719, 8724, 8730, 8732, 8733, 
8734, 8735, 8763, 8791 
Academic Achievement Motivation 7065, 
8001, 8700, 8747 
Academic Achievement Prediction 7943, 
8724, 8729, 8775 
Academic Aptitude 8032, 8683, 8721, 
8732, 8804 
Academic Environment [See Also Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, School Environment] 8681 
Academic Overachievement 8711 
Academic Specialization 8628, 8642, 
8694, 8754 
Academic Underachievement 8711 
Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance 
Accident Prevention 8897, 8898, 8899 
Accidents [See Also Industrial Acci- 
dents] 7986 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
brovascular Accidents] 
Acculturation 7764, 7771, 7785 
Acetylcholine 7390 
Acetylcholinesterase 7378, 7488 
Aches [See Pain] 
Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 7251, 7258, 7260, 7262, 7267, 7271, 
7883, 7946, 7950, 7959, 7985, 8733 
Achievement Measures [See Also Wide 
Range Achievement Test] 8666, 8775 
Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation] 7254, 
7260, 7720, 7766, 7947, 7958, 7959, 7978, 
7996, 8005, 8037, 8661 
Acids [See Amino Acids, Ascorbic Acid, 
Glutamic Acid, Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide, Tryptophan, Tyrosine] — 
Acoustic Stm i [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion 
sate Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 


Activist Movements [See Student Activ- 
ism] 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion] 

Acuity [See р Discrimination] 
Acupuncture 7466, 8271 

Acute Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 
nia] 

Acute Schizophrenia 8139, 8327, 8462, 
8524 

Adaptability (Personality) 7012, 7767, 
8030 


Adaptation [See Dark Adaptation, Sen- 
sory Adaptation] 
Com (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adjectives 7405 

Adjudication 7812, 7814, 7906, 7974, 
8180 

Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 
7710, 8755 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission} 

А‹ ion Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 7604, 7675, 
7689, 8072 

Adolescent Psychology 8682 

Adolescents 7110, 7116, 7146, 7175, 
7179, 7188, 7414, 7555, 7571, 1586, 7592, 
7607, 7616, 7618, 7640, 7642, 7655, 7660, 
7663, 7668, 7675, 7684, 7686, 7689, 7690, 
7691, 7708, 7712, 7719, 7725, 1126, 7749, 
7154, 7763, 7766, 7771, 7773, 7797, 7801, 
7820, 7821, 7824, 7835, 7836, 7849, 7936, 
7945, 7990, 8026, 8031, 8032, 8035, 8047, 
8072, 8074, 8121, 8169, 8179, 8205, 8207, 
8214, 8215, 8217, 8220, 8223, 8234, 8237, 
8252, 8278, 8315, 8320, 8345, 8356, 8366, 
8415, 8430, 8436, 8506, 8527 
Adoption (Child) 8044 

Adrenal Cortex Hormones 8167 

Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


pr 

Adrenalectomy 7440 

Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 

Adrenergic Blocking [See Also 
Propranolol] 7458, 7487, 7509, 7534 
Adrenergic Drugs [See Also Ampheta- 
mine, Dextroamphetamine] 7445 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See C] hlorpromazine] 
Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also Aged, Middle А, ed] 
7272, 7590, 7655, 7701, 7708, 7721, 7726, 


7755, 7773, 7994, 8008, 8204, 8209, 8242, 
8251, 8747, 8896 

Advertising [See Also Television Adver- 
tising] 7842, 8904, 8907, 8911 

Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences 7268, 7283, 7591, 
7600, 7780 

десето 7584 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 

Affection 7987 E 

Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion) Neurotic Depressive 
таса Reactive Depression] 8441, 


Affiliation Motivation 7793, 8846 

Africa 7664, 7698, 7763, 7773, 7718, 
8692, 8753, 8791 

Aftercare 8524, 8533 


7660, 7661, 7662, 7667, 7673, 7675, 7677, 
7680, 7683, 7684, 7688, 7691, 7692, 7695, 
7696, 7697, 7702, 7715, 7718, 7724, 7726, 
7728, 7730, 7732, 7772, 7793, 7806, 7826, 
7830, 7863, 8030, 8072, 8092, 8107, 8151, 
8164, 8208, 8249, 8518, 8526, 8575, 8642, 
8733, 8744, 8798 
7000, 7213, 7379, 7605, 7613, 7641, 

7660, 7683, 7695, 7703, 7715, 7717, 7752, 
7830, 8015, 8239, 8242, 8459, 8505, 8508, 
8523, 8708, 8896 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Violence, War] 7255, 7256, 
7257, 7266, 7269, 7273, 7543, 7576, 7759, 
7765, 7853, 7873, 7877, 7911, 7917, 7924, 
7931, 7944, 7991, 8057, 8080, 8321, 8394, 
8752, 8786 
Aggressiveness 7955 
Agility (Physical) [See Physical Agility] 
Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 
Aging] 

itated Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 
Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
havior] 
Agricultural Workers 7742 
Air Force Personnel 7042, 7069, 7138, 
7169, 8823, 8834, 8848, 8857, 8881 
Aircraft Pilots 8830, 8842, 8844, 8849, 
8850, 8856, 8859, 8901 
Alarm Responses 6994 
Alaska 7592 
Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 7834 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns [See Also 
Social Drinking] 7834, 7837 


ùr 


Alcohol Intoxication 8819 

Alcoholic Beverages 7836, 7850, 8819 

Alcoholism 7379, 7834, 7840, 7848, 7850, 

8084, 8109, 8158, 8159, 8160, 8162, 8163, 

8165, 8172, 8176, 8178, 8182, 8185, 8190, 

8359, 8425, 8466, 8546, 8547, 8548, 8549, 

8552 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 

nol, Propranolol, анарын] 

7456, 7508, 7535, 7542, 7543 

Alexia [See Aphasia] 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 

Algorithms 7073 

Alienation 7815, 8066, 8070 

Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 

Caffeine, Cocaine, Heroin, Morphine, 

Nicotine, Physostigmine, Quinine, Res- 

erpine, Scopolamine] 

Alpha Rhythm 7414 

Alphabets [See Letters (Alphabet)] 

Altitude Effects 7138 

Altruism 7870, 7927, 7965, 8673 

Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 

biguity] 

Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 

American Indians 7780, 7784, 8616, 8740 

Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 

Acid БЕШ] 

Amine Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 

dases] 

Amines [See Also EDD IDE Amphe- 

tamine, Atropine, techolamines, 

Chlordiazepoxide, ^— Chlorimipramine, 

Chlorpromazine, Cocaine, Dex- 

troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 

rine, Imipramine, Methylphenidate, No- 

EHE Porost mine, Scopola- 

mine, Serotonin] 7381, 7395 

дно Кын ы Also Glutamic Acid, 
ryptophan, Tyrosine] 7499 

Anltriptyline gis 1, 8465 

Amnesia 7544, 8291, 8410 

Amphetamine 7441, 7505, 7528, 7546 

Pr (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 

mine 

Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 

Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 

mine] 

Amphibia [See Frogs] 

Amygdaloid Body 7441, 7446, 7457, 7461, 

7462, 7488 

амон Problem Solving 7177, 7253, 

Analeptic Drugs 7443 

Analgesic Drugs [See Also Atropine, 

Heroin, Methadone, Morphine, Novo- 

caine, Quinine, Scopolamine] 7490, 

7506, 7511 

Analysis of Variance 7025, 7079, 7080, 

7082, 7088, 7092, 7768, 8725 

Analytical Psycho! у 8332 

Ancestors [See Parents 

аборта [See Also Testosterone] 7412, 

1 

Anesthesia (Feeling) 7286, 8271 

Anesthesiology 8479 

Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Chloroform, 

Cocaine, Ether (Anesthetic), Novocaine, 

Pentobarbital, Quinine] 7521, 7532, 7548 

ок [See Also Hostility] 7255, 7853, 

Angst [See Anxiety] 

Anguish [See Distress] 

Animal jive Behavior [See Also 

Attack Behavior] 7005, 7287, 7291, 7297, 

7350, 7351, 7352, 7362, 7368, 7440, 7444, 
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7449, 7457, 7460, 7461, 7486, 7504, 7528, 
7534, 7541 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Ales 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 7290, 7423 
Animal Breeding [See Also Selective 
Breeding] 7354, 7357, 7364, 7371, 7388, 
7395, 7417, 7423, 7496, 7542 
Animal Circadian Rhythms 7416, 7493, 
7545 
Animal Communication 7363 
Animal Courtship Behavior 7364 
Animal Dominance 7350, 7353, 7504, 
7549 
Animal Drinking Behavior 7299, 7309, 
7310, 7456, 7459, 7504, 7542 
Animal Environments 7289, 7336, 7355, 
7357, 7365, 7369 
Animal Escape Behavior 7317, 7358 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
essive Behavior, Animal Biological 
hythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Communication, Animal Court- 
ship Behavior, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
mal Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape 
Behavior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Bener Animal 
Hoarding Behavior, Animal Instinctive 
Behavior, Animal Maternal Behavior, 
Animal Mating Behavior, Animal Open 
Field Behavior, Animal Play, Animal 
Sex Differences, Animal Sexual Recep- 
tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Animal 
Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, Territo- 
riality] 7293, 7294, 7344 
Animal Exploratory Behavior 7356, 7437, 
7476, 7493, 7495, 7536, 7548 
Animal Feeding Behavior 7287, 7291, 
7297, 7305, 7336, 7347, 7353, 7355, 7357, 
7358, 7361, 7370, 7504, 7549 
Animal Hoarding Behavior 7355 
Animal Instinctive Behavior 7348, 7360, 
7366, 7369 
Animal Maternal Behavior 7361, 7365 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual есери, ] 7290, 7351, 
7419, 7423, 7448, 7450, 7485, 7523, 7531 
Animal Motivation 7005, 7300, 7308, 
7309, 7313, 7335, 7342, 7344, 7352, 7407 
Animal Open Field Behavior 7066, 7367, 
7388, 7536, 7540, 7542 
Animal Play 7354 
Animal Sex Differences 7294, 7412 
Animal Sexual Receptivity 7447, 7485, 
7497, 7531 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior] 6985, 7294, 7326, 7349, 7354, 
7363, 7367, 7417 
Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 
Animal Vocalizations 7359, 7361 
Animals [See Also Related Terms] 6990 
Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Anomie [See Alienation] 
Anonymity 7838, 8181 
ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 
Ашарицан [кыш 
tagonists S Depressant Drugs 
[See Analeptic Drugs| ) 
Anthropology 6968, 6987 


икон [See Also Cycloheximide] 
Antibodies 7002 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Diphenylhy- 
dantoin, Pentobarbital] 
Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate, Pheniprazine, Tranyl- 
cypromine] 6983, 6989, 7002, 7449, 8441, 
8444, 8449, 8451, 8457 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Perphenazine, Sulpiride] 
tu] ii Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin 
Antihistaminic Drugs 7449 
Antihypertensive Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Pargyline, Reserpine] 
Antipsychotic Drugs [See Also Butyryl- 
perazine, Chlorpromazine, Perphena- 
zine, Reserpine] 8440, 8441, 8442, 8444, 
8446, 8455, 8462, 8467 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Butyrylper- 
azine, Chlorpromazine, Pe end ANE] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Battered 
Child Syndrome, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, 
Theft] 7690, 7870, 8139, 8191 
Antisocial Personality 8117, 8198 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis] 
7250, 7261, 7264, 7458, 7745, 7843, 7947, 
7951, 7999, 8000, 8010, 8045, 8053, 8058, 
8075, 8080, 8113, 8130, 8178, 8201, 8228, 
8251, 8292, 8297, 8306, 8331, 8342, 8344, 
8377, 8384, 8391, 8399, 8408, 8429, 8435, 
8437, 8460, 8477, 8479, 8499, 8506, 8552, 
8697, 8732, 8759 
Anxiety Neurosis 8423 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiety Scale Questionnaire [See Self 
Analysis Form] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphasia 8094, 8242 
ine 7443 
узан Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Apoplexy [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 
dents] 
Apparatus [See Also Cage Apparatus, 
Computers, Maze Pathways, Polygraphs, 
Shuttle Boxes, Transistors (Apparatus)] 
6982, 6995, 6996, 7004, 8560 
Apparent Movement [See Also Autoki- 
netic Illusion] 7143, 7153 
Apparent Size 7130 
Appetite [See Hunger] 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 
Appetite Disorders [See Also Obesity] 
8170 
Applied Psychology [See Also Clinical 
РОР, Community Psychology, 
lucational Шору, Industrial Psy- 
chology, School Psychology, Social Psy- 
chology] 8817 
nsion [See Anxiety] 
Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Aptitude [See Abilit 
Aptitude (Academic) 
titude] 


I see Academic Ap- 


Aptitude Measures [See Also Coll Ent 
Exam Bd Scholastic Apt Test] 7019, 
7034, 7043, 7051, 7052, 7055, 7062, 7063, 
7067, 7069, 7679, 8781, 8839, 8840 
Arachnida 7349 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architecture 7866, 8492, 8508, 8760, 8902 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel 8839, 8840, 8869, 8874, 
8893 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Art [See Drawing, Painting (Art)] 
Art Education вер 
Art Therapy 8313, 8337, 8341 
Arthropoda [See Arachnida, Bees, Dipt- 
era, Drosophila] 
Articulation Disorders 8223 
Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 
Artists 7585 
Arts [See Also Architecture, Biography, 
Drawing, Literature, Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment), Music, Painting (Art), 
Poetry, Prose] 8774 
ic Acid 8108 
Asia 7816, 7914, 8888 
Aspiration Level 7766, 8054 
Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational Aspirations] 
Assertiveness 7925, 8044, 8185, 8353, 
8373, 8377 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assimilation (Cultural) [See Cultural 
Assimilation] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 7730, 7869, 
TS 7939, 7952, 7956, 7966, 7977, 7987, 
798 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 
Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Contiguity, Connotations, Contextu- 
al Associations] 7655 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Drugs 

Ataxia 8141 


Athletes 7945, 7996, 8757 

Athletic Participation 7996, 8757 

Atmospheric Conditions 7434, 7438, 7439 
Atropine 7495 

Attack Behavior 6982, 7333, 7451, 7461 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 

Apte Suicide 8157, 8174, 8189, 
8 

Attendance (School) [See School Attend- 
ance] 

Attendants (Institutions) 8507 

Attention [See Also Monitoring, Selec- 
tive Attention] 7100, 7133, 7190, 7191, 
7253, 7268, 7278, 7283, 7329, 7473, 7589, 
7596, 7600, 7633, 7636, 7645, 7650, 7657, 
Чә 8046, 8215, 8222, 8648, 8687, 8850, 
890! 
Attitude 6980, 6998, 7259, 7700, 
7785, 7828, 7859, 7887, 7971, 7990, 8525, 
8677, 8744, 8802, 8825 
Attitude Formation 7957 
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Attitude Measurement 7040, 7084, 7765, 
7848 
Attitude Measures 7014, 7032, 7753, 
7796, 8025, 8490, 8802, 8905 
Attitude Similarity 7266, 7853, 7858, 
7894, 7953, 7988, 8371, 8582 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 7745, 
7748, 7754, 7777, 1185, 7801, 7864, 7882, 
8050, 8081, 8085, 8132, 8279, 8367, 8375, 
8388, 8513, 8559, 8579, 8815 
Attorneys 8606 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
Attribution 7054, 7254, 7721, 7779, 7856, 
7883, 7941, 7946, 7948, 7954, 7955, 7956, 
7958, 7959, 7976, 7980, 7983, 7986, 8180 
Audiences 7863, 7917, 8904 
Audiometry 7169, 7376 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Educational Audiovisual Aids, 
Educational Television, Motion Pic- 
tures, Motion Pictures (Entertainment), 
Photographs, Radio, Television Adver- 
tising, ideotapes] 8288 
Audiovisual Instruction [See Also Tele- 
vised Instruction] 8656, 8704 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex 7384 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Pitch 
Discrimination] 7162, 7164, 7167, 7170, 
7171, 7646, 8244, 8253 
Auditory Feedback 7677 
Auditory Hallucinations 8091 
Auditory Masking 7677 
Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons 7384 
Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Pitch Discrimination, 
Speech Perception] 7102, 7104, 7119, 
7167, 7348, 7360, 8245 
Auditory Stimulation [See Also Audito: 
Feedback, Speech Pitch, Ultrasound] 
6995, 7103, 7107, 7165, 7167, 7225, 7301, 
7336, 7376, 7384, 7389, 7396, 7432, 7502 
Aurally Handicapped [See Also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired] 8241, 8253 
Australia 7740 
Authoritarianism 7724, 7772, 7777, 7892, 
7911, 8067, 8070, 8637, 8639, 8749 
Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Authority 7753, 7892 
Autism [See Early Infantile Autism] 
Autistic Children 8103, 8119, 8122, 8137, 
8400, 8764 
Autokinetic Illusion 7123 
Automated Information Processing [See 
Automated Information Retrieval, Au- 
tomated Information Storage] 
Automated Information Retrieval 8893 
Automated Information Storage 7003, 
7846 
Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Automobiles 8896 
Autonomic Nervous System [See Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, Vagus Nerve] 
дио Nervous System Disorders 
2i 
Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 
Aversion Therapy 8414, 8545 
Aversive Stimulation 7287, 7291, 7295, 
7297, 7333, 7430, 7442, 7456, 7502 
Aviation 8901 
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Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance 7430, 7975, 8428 

Avoidance Conditioning 7094, 7287, 
7291, 7297, 7300, 7306, 7317, 7318, 7321, 
7324, 7327, 7331, 7334, 7340, 7386, 7435, 
7437, 7441, 7455, 7456, 7489, 7492, 7496, 
7499, 7502, 7525, 7530, 7536, 7544 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Monitor- 
ing, Selective Attention) 7275, 7279, 
7862, 7984 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 

Babies [See Infants] 

Back (Anatomy) 8263 

Background (Family) [See Family Back- 

Боша 
alance [See Equilibrium] 

Наша [See Also Pentobarbital] 
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Bargaining 7868, 7910 

Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 

Conditions] 

Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 

Caudate ЕНЕ ap 4 

Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 

Battered Child Syndrome $199 

Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


it 
Head 7355 
Behavior Change 8630, 8669 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Battered Child Syndrome, 
AS Abuse, Crime, Drug 
Abuse, g Addiction, Heroin Addic- 
tion, Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Malingering, Rape, Self Mutilation, Sui- 
cide, Theft] 8149, 8527 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Therapy, Token Economy Pro- 
£s] 8282, 8368, 8379, 8382, 8383, 
384, 8385, 8387, 8388, 8393, 8394, 8397, 
8398, 8400, 8401, 8402, 8403, 8406, 8410, 
8411, 8413, 8416, 8417, 8420, 8424, 8427, 
8428, 8429, 8430, 8436, 8552 
Behavior Problems 7805, 8169, 8243, 
8254, 8268, 8297, 8395, 8396, 8403, 8426, 
8480, 8647, 8689, 8739, 8801 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Systematic Desensitization 
ару 8339, 8358, 8380, 8389, 8392, 
8395, 8415, 8418, 8419, 8425, 8433, 8572 
Behavior ре Also Related Terms] 6970, 
7864, 827 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 6965, 6966, 7762 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bender Gestalt Test 7017, 8077 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
Bis] Experimente [See Experimenter 
Bias, 
Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Bibliography 6962, 7606, 7808, 7869, 
8325, 8531, 8811, 8883 
Bilingualism 7191, 7674, 7771, 8660 
Binocular Vision 7134, 7136, 7140, 7146, 
7152, 7156, 7298, 7653 | 
B [See Also Neurochemistry, 
2550, 182 15е 7507, 8140, 8167 
Biofeedback 7275, 7399, 7427, 7429, 
7833, 8387, 8405, 8423, 8431, 8434 
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Biography 6962 
Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms] 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal  Rhythms, Animal  Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms] 
Biological Symbiosis 7793 
Biology 7873 
Birds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Pi- 

eons] 7287, 7336, 7363 

irth [See Also Premature Birth] 7290, 
7326 
Birth Control 8275 
Birth Order 7793, 7795, 7803, 7808, 8030, 
8072, 8741 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind 6997, 7486, 8227, 8238, 8245, 8249, 
8262, 8491 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 7350 
Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Hemophilia] 
Blood Circulation 7422 
poe Coagulation Disorders [See Hemo- 

ilia] 
Blood Plasma [See Also Blood Serum] 
6983, 7002, 7290, 7423, 8447 
Blood Platelets 7511 
Blood Pressure 7464 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Essential 
Hypertention, Hypertension] 
Blood Proteins [See Hemoglobin] 
Blood Serum 7522, 8456 
Blue Collar Workers [See Also Skilled 
Industrial Workers] 8882 
Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum] 
Body Height 7350 
Body Image 7053, 8024, 8228, 8327 
Body Language 8350 
Bon Temperature 7421, 7452, 7515, 
Body Weight [See Also Obesity] 7114, 
7326, 7350, 8251, 8417, 8420, 8424 
Bonuses 8854 
Book 6956, 6958, 6959, 6964, 6969, 6974, 
6989, 6999, 7093, 7106, 7117, 7190, 7270, 
7293, 7344, 7310, 7312, 1382, 7403, 7413, 
7427, 7458, 7574, 7579, 7590, 7593, 7594, 
7597, 7604, 7612, 7614, 7654, 7666, 7668, 
7670, 7710, 7731, 7736, 7738, 7741, 7751, 
7169, 7794, 7798, 7805, 7809, 7823, 7860, 
7881, 7893, 7995, 8007, 8017, 8038, 8043, 
8080, 8083, 8153, 8159, 8184, 8190, 8210, 
8211, 8230, 8240, 8281, 8282, 8284, 8295, 
8300, 8301, 8302, 8303, 8304, 8308, 8316, 
8319, 8337, 8340, 8346, 8351, 8354, 8361, 
8370, 8380, 8476, 8487, 8534, 8539, 8546, 
8558, 8586, 8617, 8618, 8621, 8622, 8662, 
8668, 8702, 8705, 8717, 8722, 8739, 8742, 
8814, 8816, 8817, 8818, 8821, 8875, 8894, 
8902 
Books 7262, 8654 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
jis [See Middle Class 

Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate 
Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, 
Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies (Thala- 
mus) Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, esencephalon, Motor 


Cortex, Reticular Formation, Superior 
Colliculus, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, 
Visual Cortex] 7381, 7382 
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Bux Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 

rain [See Also Brain Lesions] 
8121, Np: 8258 

Brain Damaged 8094, 8098, 8229, 8236, 
8264 

Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Lesions, Cerebrovascular Accidents, Ep- 
ilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Minimal Brain 
Disorders, anic Brain Syndromes, 
Parkinsons Disease, Senile mentia, 
Toxic Encephalopathies] 8246, 8295 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 

Brain Lesions 7440, 7441, 7443, 7444, 
7446, 7449, 7453, 7457, 7472, 7473, 7474, 
7475, 7476, 7479, 7480, 7481, 7483, 7484, 
7485, 7486, 7487, 7488, 7489, 7494, 7519, 
7521, 8227 

Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Stem [See Also Reticular Forma- 
tion] 7474, 7484, 7485 

Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion] 

Brazil 8348, 8521, 8753 

Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
ing] 

Brief Psychotherapy 8356, 8380 
Brightness Perception 7137, 7157, 7227, 
7684 


Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 


Bulls [See Cattle] i 
Business And Industrial Personnel {See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Personnel, Management Personnel, 
Sales Personnel, Skilled Industrial 
Workers, Top Level Managers] 7040, 
7742, 8860, 8878, 8886 

Business Education 8634, 8720 

Business Organizations 8868 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Butyrylperazine 8447 

Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 

Caffeine 8448 

Cage Apparatus 7005 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Canada 7162, 7170, 7561, 7783, 7812, 
8164, 8471, 8591, 8741 

Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See Marihuana] 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes, Diabetes Mellitus] 
Carbohydrates [See Sugars] 

Carbon Dioxide 7434, 7507. -~ 

Carbon Monoxide 7503 / 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Cere- 
brovascular Accidents, Essential Hyper- 
tension, Heart Disorders, Hypertension, 
Myocardial Infarctions] 8269, 8270, 8439 
Cardiovascular System 7464 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
Career i [See Occupational 
Choice] 


Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions] 


Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Careers [See Occupations] 

Carp [See Goldfish] 

Cartoons (Humor) 7273, 8004 

Case History [See Patient History] 

Case Ri 8090, 8091, 8170, 8202, 
8227, 8294, 8321, 8322, 8339, 8340, 8379, 
8385, 8389, 8391, 8394, 8397, 8399, 8405, 
8406, 8410, 8414, 8415, 8418, 8419, 8422, 
8424, 8432, 8552 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Castration [See Also Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy] 7440, 7523, 7531, 7533 

Cat Learning 7397 

Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


e 
taplexy 8449 
Catecholamines [See Also Dopamine, 
Epa hrine, Norepinephrine] 7450, 
7510, 7534 
Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 
Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 
Cats 7105, 7288, 7292, 7298, 7341, 7384, 
7406, 7408, 7460, 7461, 7462, 7470, 7472, 
7478, 7545 
Cattle 7350 
Caucasians 7171, 7725, 7743, 7746, 7768, 
7175, 7776, 7783, 7800, 7831, 7880, 7919, 
7943, 7956, 7985, 8031, 8047, 8101, 8111, 
8188, 8355, 8367, 8507, 8616, 8711, 8752, 
8846, 8907 
Cauda Equina [See Spinal Nerves] 
Caudate Nucleus 7378 
Cells (Biology) [See Auditory Neurons, 
Motor Neurons, Neurons] 
Central America 7780, 8324, 8555, 8561, 
8564, 8565, 8568, 8595 
Central Nervous System [See Amygdal- 
oid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, Brain 
Stem, udate Nucleus, Cerebellum, 
Cerebral Cortex, Frontal Lobe, Genicu- 
late Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocampus, 
Hypothalamus, Limbic System, Mesen- 
ce ЖЕТ Motor Cortex, Reticular For- 
mation, Spinal Cord, Superior Collicu- 
lus, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, Visual 
Cortex] 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Aphasia, Ataxia, Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, Cere- 
brovascular Accidents, BE Epilep- 
tic Seizures, Minimal Brain Disorders, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons 
Disease, Senile Dementia] 8261, 8385, 
8468 
Central Tendency Measures 7560 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 7484, 7485 ; 
Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Frontal Lobe, Hippocampus,-Limbic 
System, Motor Cortex, Temporal Lobe, 
1sual Cortex] 7374, 7380, 7397, 7398 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 7124, 7174, 7387, 7392, 
7400, 7415, 7601, 8148, 8242 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebrovascular Accidents 8259 
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Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Cerebro- 
vascular Accidents] 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 
promazine] 
Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Certification] 
Cervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Also Probability, 
Statistical Probability] 7274, 7946, 7954 
Character [See Personality] 
Character Development [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Charitable Behavior 7428, 7936, 7939, 
7987 
Cheating 7258 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 7442, 7453, 
7487, 7499, 7509, 7538, 7550 
Chemical Elements [See Lithium, Mercu- 
ry (Metal), Nitrogen, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See “Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans] 
ыз 7357, 7369, 7495, 7499, 7517 
Child Abuse [See Also Battered Child 
Syndrome] 8168, 8199 
ild Day Care 7729 
Child Discipline [See Parental Permis- 
siveness] 
Child Psychotherapy [See Also Play 
Therapy] 8316, 8356 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 7597, 
7599, 7604, 7670 
Childhood Neurosis 8121 
Childhood Play Development 7595 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism, Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis] 
8121 
Childhood Schizophrenia 8104, 8438, 
8762 
Childrearing Attitudes 7651, 7789, 7802, 
8693 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Parental 
Permissiveness, Toilet Training] 7024, 
7638, 7689, 7698, 7787, 8078 
Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 7036, 7593, 7621, 7624, 7626, 
7628, 7654, 7686, 7687, 7710, 7722, 7761, 
7973, 8149, 8208, 8210, 8212, 8214, 8222, 
8235, 8240, 8247, 8255, 8262, 8368, 8372, 
8382, 8392, 8393, 8527, 8654 
Childrens Recreational Games 8372 
Chinchillas 7306 у 
CI xide 
шен е 8443 
Chloroform 7507 
Chlorpromazine 7440, 7454, 7492, 7522, 
7549, 8468 
Choice Behavior 7300, 7600, 7845, 8203, 
Haec Blocking Drugs [See Al 
Cholinergic i gs [See Also 
Atropine, Nicotine, Scopolamine] 7443, 
7449, 7457, 7495 
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Cholinergic Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
mine] 7457 

Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
mine] 

Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Acetylcho- 
line, Physostigmine] 
Choroid | [See е aniem 
Christianity [See Also Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism] 7769 

Chromosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Sex Chromosome Disorders, 
Trisomy] 

Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
Cae Saisie 8139, 84 2, 
Chronic nia 8139, 8411, 8442, 
8455, 8458, 8467, 8524 

Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


їп 
dee Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 
CN lood) [See Blood Circula- 
tion, 
Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
Circumcision [See Surgery] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Citizenship 7813 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] ny „ 7322, 7324, 7336, 
7537, 1634 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Paychodingncst Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T: ypologies] 
Classificat (Psy. agnostic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Cognitive Process) 7023, 
7181, 7185, 7193, 7194, 7212, 7228, 7573, 
rar 7640, 7643, 7644, 7649, 7664, 7669, 
144 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 7120, 8403, 8624, 
8638, 8707, 8739, 8751, 8752 
Classroom Behavior Modification 8426, 
p 8657, 8687, 8689, 8700, 8707, 8742, 
87 
Classroom Discipline 8638, 8639 
Classroom Environment 8697 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Classrooms 8656 
Clergy [See Also Nuns, Priests] 8606 
Clerical Personnel 8600 
Clerical Secretarial Skills 8656 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
Client Characteristics 8147, 8338, 8355, 
8356, 8516, 8549, 8569 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients 8495 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 7008, 
7013, 7017, 7044, 8265 ) 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical _Psycholo Grad Training, 
Community Mental Health Training, 


Counselor Education, Psychiatric Train- 
ing, Psychotherapy Training] 8392, 8393, 
6, 8566, 8576 : CES 

Clinical SURE 7840, 8293, 8556, 

8575, 8590, 8592, 8600, 8604 A ^ 

Clinical Psychology 8281, 8287, 8554, 

8566, 8607 

Clinical Psychology Grad Training 8572, 

8586, 8592 

Clinics [See Also Walk In Clinics] 8472 

Cliques [See Social Groups] 

Clothing Fashions 7967, 7970, 8061, 8805 

SR Analysis 7053, 7072, 7406, 8123, 
129 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See Ampheta- 

mine, Analeptic Drugs, Caffeine, Chlor- 

pronun CNS Depressant Drugs, 
NS Stimulating Drugs, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Haloperidol, Meli hen ate, 

BSS ees Scopolamine] 

CNS Depressant Drug Antagonists [See 

Analeptic Drugs] 

CNS ressant Drugs [See Also Chlor- 

promazine Haloperidol, Scopolamine] 


CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caf- 
feine, Dextroamphetamine, Methylphe- 
nidate, Pentylenetetrazol] 6989, ` 7449, 
7497 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation 7910 

Cocaine 7520, 7539 

Cochlea 7389 

Coeds [See College Students] 
Coeducation 8749 

Coffee (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Cognitive Ability 7201, 7616, 7665, 8052, 
8239, 8259 
Cognitive Complexity 8071, 8638 
Cognitive Contiguity 7212, 7229 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 7174, 
7581, 7601, 7616, 7619, 7623, 7624, 7631, 
7637, 7638, 7639, 7643, 7645, 7648, 7649, 
7651, 7655, 7656, 7658, 7661, 7664, 7665, 
7666, 7667, 7668, 7669, 7670, 7672, 7674, 
7678, 7680, 7682, 7685, 7686, 7687, 7702, 
8678, 8723, 8729 

Cognitive Discrimination 7097, 7178, 
7219, 7252 

Cognitive Dissonance 7907, 7968, 7971, 
7979, 7990, 8800, 8882 

Cognitive Generalization 7627, 7671 
Cognitive Mediation 7177, 7193, 7207, 
7213, 7228, 7633, 7660, 7667, 7883 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Contiguity, Cognitive Discrimination, 
Cognitive Generalization, Cognitive Me- 
diation, Concept Formation, Connota- 
tions, Contextual Associations, Decision 
Making, Divergent Thinking, Group 
Problem Solving, Imagination, Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning, Logical Thinking, 
Management Decision Making, Problem 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinking, Transpo- 
sition (Cognition)] 7096, 7104, 7145, 
7172, 7173, 7174, 7175, 7176, 7181, 7182, 
7183, 7187, 7190, 7195, 7197, 7210, 7232, 
7237, 7641, 7682, 8215, 8237, 8255, 8303, 
8450, 8588, 8696, 8727, 8731 


уе nae 
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Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 
Complexity] 6957, 7027, 7147, 7196, 
7663, 7683, 7702, 7987, 8001, 8033, 8077, 
8128, 8196 

Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Cold Effects 7347, 7540 

Coll Ent Exam Bd Scholastic Apt Test 
8775 

Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior 7942 

College Academic Achievement 8381, 
8413, 8584, 8714, 8720, 8721, 8725, 8745, 
8751, 8775 one 

Coll Dropouts 871 

Сере Environment 8734, 8736, 8741, 
8745, 8760 

College Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion. 

College Students [See Also Community 
College Students, Graduate Students, 
Medical Students] 7014, 7030, 7065, 
7147, 7732, 7790, 7795, 7815, 7831, 7834, 
7837, 7845, 7861, 7879, 7885, 7889, 8011, 
8030, 8070, 8185, 8311, 8338, 8386, 8413, 
8416, 8655, 8677, 8683, 8685, 8696, 8720, 
8736, 8738, 8741, 8745, 8746, 8749, 8750, 
8751, 8754, 8759, 8760, 8775, 8782, 8802, 
8813, 8828 

College Teachers 8640, 8641, 8643, 8750 
Colleges 8653, 8659, 8714, 8734 

Colon Disorders [See Diarrhea] 

Color [See Also Hue] 7165, 7418, 7584, 
7597, 8219 

Color Perception 7122, 7128, 7137, 7142, 
7143, 7148, 8119 

Commissioned Officers 8874, 8881, 8893 
Communes [See Also Kibbutz] 7885 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 

Communication. (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communication Skills 7711, 8716 
SECUN Systems 7554, 7556, 
Communication [See Also Related 
Terms] 7572, 7756, 7782 
Communications Media [See Also Au- 
diovisual Communications Media, 
Books, Educational Audiovisual Aids, 
Educational Television, Magazines, 
Mass Media, Motion Pictures, Motion 
Pictures (Entertainment), Newspapers, 
Photographs, Radio, Telephone Sys- 
tems, Television Advertising, Video- 
tapes] 8904 

Communism 6977, 8612, 8615, 8701 
Communities [See Also Communes, Kib- 
butz, Бобо) 7759, 8488 
Community Attitudes 8490, 8501, 8797 
Community College Students 8663 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nns Mental Health Centers, Housing] 


Community Mental Health 8478, 8484, 
"fs 8501, 8569, 8579, 8807, 8808, 8809, 
Community Mental Health Centers 8478, 
8485, 8486, 8490, 8492, 8493, 8495, 8496, 
8497, 8500 

Community Mental Health Training 
8807, 8809 

Community Psychiatry 8483 

Community Psychology 8281 
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Community Services [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services, 
Public Health Services] 8487, 8489, 8491, 
8498, 8619, 8655 

Companies [See Business Organizations] 
Comparative Psychology 0985. 6987, 
7413 

Compatibility (Interpersonal) [See Inter- 
personal USES ] 

Competition 7718, 7720, 7868, 7882, 
7890, 7905, 7918, 7924, 7925, 7938, 7965, 
7976, 7996 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


ty] 

Сане 7259, 7272, 8495, 8805 
Comprehension [See Also Listening 
Comprehension, Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Sentence Comprehension] 7 
Comprehension Tests 7572 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
puter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 
Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
tion] 6997, 6999, 7003, 7009, 7010, 7012, 
7035, 7062, 7067, 7152, 8779, 8900 


Computer Assisted Instruction 7010, 
8584, 8645, 8838, 8851 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware] 

сире Simulation 6998, 7009, 8110, 

38 

Computer Software 7006 

Computers 6999 

Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation 7620, 7648, 7659, 
7661, 7674, 8773 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 7094, 7201, 7230, 7618, 
7624, 7671, 7687 

Concepts 7023, 7178, 7194 

Conceptual Imagery 7180 

Moria Mun [See Concept Forma- 
tion 

Conditioned Emotional Responses 7301, 
7922 

Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Conditioned Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 7250, 7634 
Conditioned Stimulus 7250, 7322, 7325, 
7634, 8399 

Conditioned Su ion 7301, 7312, 
7316, 7322, 7922, 8165. 

Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Counter- 
conditioning, Escape Conditioning, Ey- 
elid Conditioning, Operant Condition- 
ing, Unconditioned Stimulus 7375, 7393 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditionin, 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Stone (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
itionin 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tioning] 
Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 


Mage (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
inj 

Confidentiality of Information [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 

Conflict [See Also Violence, War] 7263, 
7750, 7778, 7816, 7868, 7873, 7925, 7956 
Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) 7690, 7691, 
7716, 7858, 8124 

Congenital Disorders 7491, 8230 
Connotations 7165, 7566 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Deliri- 
um, Hypnosis, RD Place Diso- 
rientation, Suggestibility, Time Disorien- 
tation] 

Consciousness States [See Also Atten- 
tion, Awareness, Monitoring, Selective 
Attention, Wakefulness] 7275, 7276, 
7279, 7280, 7284, 7399, 8088 

сау ша (Concept) 7627, 7640, 7656, 


Conservatism (Political) [See Political 
Conservatism] 
Consistency (Measurement) 7038 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
r Attitudes 8904, 8905, 8906, 
8907, 8909 
Consumer Behavior 8536, 8905, 8906, 
8909, 8910, 8912 
Consumer Research 8910 
Contact Lenses 7982 
Contextual Associations 6998, 7098, 
7127, 7168, 7330, 7685 
Contiguity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Contiguity] 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Token Economy Programs] 8396 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 
Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 
Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol] 
Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasonin, 
Conversation 7728, 7937 
Convulsions 7295, 7389, 7395, ‘7436, 
7461, 7462 
Cooperation 7697, 7718, 7868, 7882, 
7890, 7905, 7918, 7925, 7930, 7938, 7940, 
7956, 8507, 8673 
Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
ing Behavior 7725, 7821, 8046, 8209, 
8278, 8311, 8384, 8402, 8407, 8412 
Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
roo ee [See Superi 
Ср gemina [See Superior 
Colliculus] " 
tions [See Business Organiza- 
tions] 
Correctional Institutions [See Prisons]. 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 


Cortex (Auditory) [See Auditory Cortex] 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 7387 
Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 
Corticosteroids 7526 

Costs And Cost Analysis 8440, 8471, 
8482, 8848 

Counselees [See Clients] 

Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
ing] 

(Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
8272, 8282, 8299, 8308, 8491 

Counselor Characteristics 7028, 8567, 
8582, 8608, 8793 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Counselor Education 8567, 8577, 8583, 
8585, 8589, 8596, 8597, 8601, 8602, 8608, 
8609, 8744 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Trainees 7028, 8567, 8577, 
[oos 8583, 8589, 8597, 8601, 8602, 8608, 


Counselors [See Also School Counselors, 
Vocational Counselors] 8544, 8602 
Counterconditioning 8422 
Countertransference 8574 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
Cows [See Cattle] 
dete (Muscle) [See Muscular Disor- 
ers] 
Cranial Nerves [See Vagus Nerve] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity 7060, 7628, 7726, 7781, 7822, 
7995, 7997, 8004, 8020, 8024, 8030, 8032, 
8033, 8036, 8042, 8082, 8169, 8675, 8696, 
8706, 8728, 8784 
Creativity Measurement 7997, 8784 
Credibility 8805 
Crime [See Also Homicide, Rape, Theft] 
7744, 7948, 8180, 8197 
Criminal Law 8534 
Criminals 7744, 7948, 8135, 8174, 8180, 
8194, 8534 
Crippled [See Physically Handica, d] 
Crises 7732 e Ax 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide 
Prevention] 8177 
Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 
Hot Line Services] 8181 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold 7135 
Criticism 7257, 7768, 7949 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Cross Cultural Differences 7041, 7123, 
7592, 7760, 7768, 7773, 7780, 7781, 7782, 
7783, 7805, 7807, 7901, 7914, 8027, 8074, 
8134, 8827, 8888 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 
Crying 7603 
Cues 6990, 7098, 7120, 7130, 7191, 7228, 
7231, 7330, 7332, 7335, 7398, 7473, 7657, 
7857, 8119, 8221, 8222, 8249, 8429 
Cultural Assimilation 8660 
Cultural Familial Mental Retardation 
[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
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Culture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological) 7040, 7761, 
8483 


Culture Change 7784, 8035 

Culture Shock 7992 

Curiosity 7065, 7283 

Curriculum [See Also Art Education, 
Business Education, Driver Education, 
Drug Education, Foreign o s 
Education, Health Education, Mathe- 
matics Education, Music Education, 
Phonics, Reading Education, Science 
Education, Sex Education, $ ling, 
Vocational Education] 8631, 8642, 8666, 
8670, 8672, 8674, 8675, 8677, 8679, 8682, 
8685, 8691, 8692, 8693, 8694, 8696, 8698, 
8702, 8720 
Curriculum Development 8623, 8662, 
8663, 8668, 8769, 8771, 8773, 8774 
Cutaneous Sense [See Tactual Percep- 
tion, Vibrotactile Thresholds] 
Cycloheximide 7544 

Czechoslovakia 8612 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dark Adaptation 7411 

Data Processing 7006 

Dating (Social) [See Social Dating] 

Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 
Day Care Centers 8499 

Daydreaming 8003 

Deaf 6997, 8089, 8232, 8240, 8241 

Death And Dying 7735, 8053, 8272 

Death Attitudes 7770, 8053, 8272, 8292 
Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 
Decarboxylases 7388, 7458 

Deception [See Cheating, Faking, Mal- 
ingering] 

Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Management Decision Makin, ] 
7179, 7183, 7184, 7187, 7199, 7263, 7807, 
7886, 7895, 7897, 7906, 7962, 8515, 8544, 
8900, 8912 

Decortication (Brain) 7478 

Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

Deer 7358 

Defense Mechanisms [See Also Denial, 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism), 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism), Proj- 
ection (Defense Mechanism), Suppres- 

sion (Defense Mechanism)] 7994, 8060, 
8075, 8080, 8153, 8163, 8182, 8267 
Defensiveness 8058, 8267 

Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 

Nutritional Deficiencies] 

Delayed Feedback 7226, 7236 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 
Delinquency] 

Delirium 8453 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 

Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 

Democracy 8364 

Demographic Characteristics 7695, TI61, 

7843, 8050, 8173, 8179, 8191, 8270, 8521, 

8724, 8749 

Denial 8109, 8477 

perg (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
lency| 

ышык, (Personality) 7709, 7793, 


Dependent Variables 7088 


Depression (Emotion) [See Also Manic 
Depression, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Reactive Depression] 6991, 8000, 
8010, 8123, 8126, 8143, 8162, 8174, 8178, 
8251, 8292, 8429, 8437, 8443, 8457, 8460, 
8463, 8465 

Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Deprivation (See Also Food Deprivation, 
Sensory Deprivation, Sleep роп, 
Social” Deprivation, Social Isolation, 
Stimulus Deprivation, Water Depriva- 
tion] 7847 

Depth Perception [See Also Stereoscopic 
Vision] 6990, 7133, 7136, 7140, 7152 
7159 

Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 

Design (Experimental) [See perimen- 
tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
peni (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bility] 

Desires [See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 

Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle Aged, Neonates, Preschool Age 
Children, School Age Children] 
Developmental Differences [See Also 
Age Differences] 7049, 7721 
Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Adolescent Psychology, Gerontology] 
7590, 7594 

Developmental Stages [See Also Puberty] 
7649, 7668, 7701 

Кееш Behavior [See Antisocial Behav- 
10r) 

Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 

Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] 

Dexedrine [See Dextroam hetamine] 
Dextroamphetamine 7443, 7453, 7492, 
7502, 7516, 7528, 7549 

Diabetes [See Also Diabetes Mellitus] 
8238 

Diabetes Mellitus 8260 

Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 

Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
troencephalography, Electromyography, 
е тор нус, raphy, Electroretinog- 
raphy, Galvanic Skin Response, Medical 
Diagnosis, Psychodiagnosis, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview] 8233 

Dialect [See Also Nonstandard English] 
7162, 7170, 7171, 7561, 7562, 7567, 7568 
Dialysis [See Hemodial sis] 

Diaphragm (Anatomy) 7438 

Diarrhea 8266 

Diazepam 7504, 7512 

Diencephalon [See Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Hypothalamus, Thalamus] 
Differential Diagnosis 7048, 7052, 7064, 
8084, 8092, 8097, 8098, 8117, 8128, 8130, 
8131, 8141, 8257, 8263, 8764 

Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Personality Inyentory 8129 
Differential Reinforcement 7346 
Difficulty Level (Test) 8795 

Digestive System [See Stomach, Tongue] 
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Digestive System Disorders [See Diar- 
rhea, Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 

Digit Span Testing 7783, 8118 

Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 

Dilantin [See Diphenylhydantoin] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] 
Diphenylhydantoin 845; 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] 

Diptera [See Also Drosophila] 7370 
Disadvantaged 7761, 7974, 7985, 8622, 
8656, 8763, 8778, 8779, 8787 

Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 

Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] 

Discussion (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion] 

Diseases [See Disorders] 

Dishonesty 7938 

Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
8085, 8160, 8191, 8243 

Disorientation (Place) [See Place Diso- 
rientation] 

Disorientation (Time) [See Time Diso- 
rientation] 

Displacement (Defense Mechanism) 7255 
Displays [See Visual Displays] 
Disposition [See Personal ] 

Disruptive Behavior [See Beers Prob- 
lems] 

Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia] 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 

Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Perception] 

Distance Perception 7136, 7140, 7141, 
7596, 7653 

Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 

Distractibility 8105 

Distress 8142 

Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
y Disturbed] 

iuretics [See Caffeine] 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
m Rhythms] 
vergent Thinking 8696 

Divorce 7788, 8247 

Divorced Persons 7788 

Doctors [See Physicians] 

Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 

Dogs 6996, 7352, 7353, 7354, 7417, 7464, 
7527, 7549 

Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 

Dominance [See Also Related Terms] 
7871, 8601, 8620 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopamine 7374, 7390, 7443, 7445, 7450, 
7453, 7509, 7513, 7521 
Dormitories 8736, 8741, 8760 
Doubt 7906 
Doves 7423 
Downs Syndrome 8119 
Draftees 8823 
Dii 7583, 7619, 7763, 7780, 8259, 
341 
Dream Analysis 6972 
Dream Content 7593, 8109 
t Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 
sis 
Dreaming 8351 
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Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 

Drinking Attitudes [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] 

Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 

Drive [See Motivation] 

Driver Education 8667 

Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Driving Behavior 8667, 8819 

Dropouts [See Also College Dropouts, 
School Dropouts] 8547, 85:3 

Drosophila 7364 

Drowsiness [See Sleep Onset] 

Drug Abuse [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Heroin Addiction] 7512, 7834, 7835, 
7839, 7840, 7842, 7844, 7846, 8193, 8201 
Drug Addiction [See Also Heroin Addic- 
tion] 7842, 8084, 8159, 8161, 8194, 8197, 
8545 

Drug Administration Methods 6986, 
7512, 7539, 8457 

Drug Adverse Reactions 8446, 8454 

Drug Dependency [2 Also Prik Ad- 
diction, Heroin Ad crion] E 39 

D Dosages 7498, 7500, 7512, 7515, 
7523 7524, 1534, 7537, 7543, 1544, 7547, 
8440 

Drug Education 7835 

Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Drug Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 7435, 7436, 7440, 7441, 7443, 
7444, 7445, 7447, 7449, 7450, 7451, 7452, 
7454, 7455, 7456, 7457, 7490, 7491, 7492, 
7493, 7494, 7495, 7496, 7497, 7498, 7500, 
7501, 7502, 7504, 7506, 7507, 7508, 7510, 
7511, 7512, 7513, 7514, 7515, 7517, 7518, 
7519, 7520, 7521, 7522, 7523, 7524, 7525, 
7526, 7528, 7529, 7530, 7531, 7532, 7533, 
7534, 7535, 7536, 7537, 7538, 7540, 7541, 
7542, 7543, 7544, 7546, 7547, 7548, 7549, 
7551, 8461 

Drug Laws 8184 

Drug Rehabilitation 7532, 7839, 7840, 
7842, 7844, 8159, 8162, 8184, 8545, 8546, 
8547, 8548, 8549, 8550, 8551, 8553 

Drug Synergism 8444 

Drug Therapy 8142, 8292, 8437, 8438, 
8439, 8440, 8441, 8442, 8443, 8444, 8445, 
8446, 8447, 8448, 8449, 8450, 8451, 8452, 
8453, 8454, 8455, 8456, 8457, 8458, 8459, 
8460, 8461, 8462, 8463, 8464, 8465, 8467, 
8468, 8469 

Drug Tolerance 7524, 7529, 7537, 8449 
Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 7505, 
7532, 7835, 7838, 7841, 7843, 7844, 7845, 
7846, 7847, 8156, 8202 

Drug Usage Attitudes 7749, 7836, 7838, 
7840, 7843, 7845, 7848 

Drug Withdrawal 7466, 7519, 8160 

Drug Withdrawal Effects 7516, 7527, 
8446, 8466 

Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 7492, 
7494, 7541, 8438, 8439 

Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 
ration] 
са (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion 
Bie Ор 7924, 7930, 8856 
i ee And Dyin; 

Dyskinesia 7509 Dyingl 
Dyslexia 8207 


Dysmetria [See Ataxia] 
Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Dystonia [See Muscular Disorders] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Vestibular 
Apparatus] 
Ear Disorders [See Motion Sickness] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 
Early Childhood Development 7612 
Fany Experience 7289, 7336, 7351, 7365, 
743 
Early Infantile Autism 8150 
Eating 7402 
Eating Patterns 8251, 8417 
Echolalia 8103 
8669 

Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 
Economy 8471, 8738 
ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
Educable Mentally Retarded 8217, 8426, 
8771, 8773, 8777 
Education (Driver) [See Driver Educa- 
tion] 
Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
Education [See Also Related Terms] 
8015, 8558, 8612, 8613, 8614, 8617, 8620 
Educational Administration 8611 
Educational Aspirations 7725, 8649, 8737, 
8747, 8757 
Educational Audiovisual Aids 8832 
Educational Background [See Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 7742, 
7757, 7772, 7785, 7804, 7815, 8092, 8106, 
8111, 8151, 8627, 8642, 8720, 8815, 8857, 
8888 
Educational а (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational БАС ОНЫ 
Educational Counseling 8585, 8589, 8736, 
8779, 8780, 8789, 8790, 8792, 8793, 8794, 
8797, 8801, 8802, 8803 
Educational Financial Assistance 8653, 
8664 
Educational Financial Need [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Measurement B Also 
Grading (Educational)] 8597, 8781 
Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Prin- 
cipals, School Psychologists, Special 

ucation Teachers, Student Teachers, 
Teacher Aides, Teachers] 7555, 8611, 
8644 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Evaluation 8585, 
8646, 8663, 8666, 8681 P e 
Educational Program lanning ^ 

3, 8681 


8578, 8619, 8623, А 

Educational [See Also Foreign 
Study, Project Head Start] 8277, 8649, 
8655, 8671, 8694, 8697, 8708, 8740, 8780 


Educational Psychologists [See School 


Psychologists] 
Educational Psychology [See Also School 


Psychology] 8618, 8682 
Educational Television 7700 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
7996, 8176 
EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
conan raphy] 
Effort [See nao Expenditure] 
Ego 8003, 8260, 8327, 8553 
Egocentrism [See Egotism] 
Egotism 7639, 7698, 7727, 7961, 7976 
Eidetic Imagery 7222, 8716 
Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 
Wes (Political) [See Political Elec- 
tions 
Electrical Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Cortical Evoked Potentials, 
Evoked Potentials, Somatosensory 
Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, Visu- 
al Evoked Potentials] 7375, 7377, 7384, 
7386, 7389, 7391, 7393, 7394, 7397, 7398, 
7402, 7404, 7407, 7408, 7415, 7437, 7461, 
7462, 7548, 8107 
Electrical Brain Stimulation 6991, 6997, 
7310, 7319, 7445, 7446, 7452, 7454, 7460, 
7461, 7462, 7465, 7469, 7470, 7471, 7474, 
7513, 7538, 7546 
Electrical Properties (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Properties] 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 6996, 7463, 7464, 7466, 7468, 
8271, 8391 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
troconvulsive Shock Therapy] 7436, 
7455, 7467 
е onvulsive Shock Therapy 8273, 


Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electroencephal hy — 7379, 7396, 
ан 7414, 7426, 7454, 7548, 8242, 8431 

lectromyography 7101, 7376, 7429, 
7387, 8405 8423 3 

hysiol See Alpha Rhythm, 

Cortical Evokes реа ЕТЕШ 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
rapto cEncephalography, Electromyog- 
raphy, Electroplethysmo; raphy, Electro- 
retinography, Evoked Копа, Gal- 
vanic Skin Кез nse, Skin Electrical 
Properties, Skin esistance, Somatosen- 
Sory Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 
Electroplethys, у 7004 
Electroretinogra, y 7411 
Electroshock Therapy [See Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy 
Elementary Education 666 
Elementary School Students 7162, 7170, 
7573, 8243, 8648, 8651, 8673, 8684, 8695, 


ERGO 8791, 8798, 8799, 8804 

mentary School Teachers 8624, 8626, 
803 8639, 8671, 8768 

lementary Schools 8790 
Emergency Services 8514 
Emetic Drugs [See Apomorphine] 
EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
myography] _ 
Emotional Adjustment [See Also Соріп, 
Behavior, Emotional Control] ША 


7752, 7785, 8063, 8100, 8238, 8509, 8523, 
8759, 8812 

Emotional Content 7559, 7560, 7565 
Emotional 
Behavior] 8378 


[See Also Coping 
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Emotional Development 7593, 7773 
Emotional Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

Emotional Insecurity [See Emotional 
Security] 

Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 

Emotional Maturity 8051, 8236, 8711, 
8783, 8806 

Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Res nses] 7268, 7559, 
7847, 7991, 8010, 872" 

Emotional Restraint [See Emotional 
Control] 

Emotional Security 8038 

Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Boredom, Depression (Emotion), Dis- 
tress, Doubt, Emotional Trauma, Fear, 
Loneliness, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Panic, Pleasure, Reactive Depres- 
sion] 7267, 7713, 7900, 7963, 8000, 8020, 
8154, 8196, 8338, 8357, 8570, 8596 
Emotional Trauma 7613 

Emotionality (Personality) 7993 
Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
Children] 8115, 8149, 8276, 8303, 8366, 
8372, 8480 

Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 
7023, 7266, 7820, 7847, 7891, 7901, 8360 
Empathy 8567, 8601, 8606, 8623 
Empirical Methods [See Observation 
Methods] 

Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 7040, 8877, 8879, 8881, 8886, 
8887 

Employee Benefits [See Also Bonuses, 
Salaries] 8823 

Employee Motivation 8748, 8852, 8854, 
8881, 8888 

Employee Performance Appraisal [See 
Job Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
Employee Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] 

Employee Skills [See Also Clerical Secre- 
tarial Skills] 8834 

Employee Turnover 8881 

Employer Attitudes 8659 

Employment [See Occupations] 
Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 

Employment Tests 8831, 8841 
Encephalography [See Electroencepha- 
lography] 

Encephalopathies (Toxic) [See Toxic 
Encephalopathies] 

Encounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Marathon Group Therapy] 8069, 8378 
Encounter Groups [See nsitivity Train- 


ing 
Endocrine Disorders [See Diabetes, Dia- 
betes Mellitus, Hyperthyroidism, Thy- 
roid Disorders] 
Endocrine Gland [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Castration, Hypoph sectomy, 
Male Castration, Ovariectomy 
ce [See Physical Endurance] 
ture 7936, 7946, 7955, 


7959, 7981 25 
Engineers 8 
Keri ue i [See Nonstandard 
s 

See La: 
саты. 
Enlisted Personnel [See Draf- 
tees] 

ix 


Enlistment (Military) [See Military En- 
listment] 
Enrollment (School) [See School Enroll- 
ment] 
Enuresis [See Urina; Incontinence] 
Environment [See Also Academic Envi- 
ronment, Animal Environments, Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, Communes, Communities, Ghet- 
toes, Home Environment, Kibbutz, 
Neighborhoods, Poverty Areas, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, So- 
cial Environments, Suburban Environ- 
ments, Urban Environments, Workin, 
Conditions] 7734, 7749, 7876, 823 y 
8295, 8389, 8540, 8644, 8670, 8902 
Environmental Effects [See Also Altitude 
Effects, Atmospheric Conditions, Cold 
Effects, Heat Effects, Noise Effects, 
Seasonal Variations, Temperature Ef- 
fects, Underwater Effects] 7422, 8902 
Environmental Stress 7174, 8741 
Envy [See Jealousy] 
Enzymes [See Also Acetylcholinesterase, 
Decarboxylases, Monoamine Oxidases] 
7378, 7381, 7481, 7488, 8116 
iidemiology 7846, 8150 

Hem [See Also Epileptic Seizures] 
6991, 8237, 8250, 8268, 45, 8475 
Epileptic Seizures 8399, 8475 
Epinephrine 7513 
Equality (Social) [See Social Equality] 
Equilibrium 7111 
Equipment [See Apparatus] 
Erection (Penis) 8307 
Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi- 
neering] 
Errors [See Also Refraction Errors] 7084 
Escape [See Avoidance] 

Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 

Conditioning 7317, 7334, 7442 
Eserine [See Physostigmine] 
Eskimos 7783 
Essential Hypertension 8267 
Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 
[See Acetylcholinesterase] 

Estimation 7563 
Estradiol 7385, 7447, 7497, 7523, 7531 
Estrogens [See Also Estradiol] 7412 
Ethanol 7512, 7514, 7530, 7542 
Ether (Anesthetic) 7507 
Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
7555 
Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Eskimos, Mexican Americans] 7700, 
7766, 7774, 7785, 7800, 8022, 8026, 8104, 
8526 
Ethnic Identity 7765, 8026 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
Ethyl Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
Ethyl Ether (Anesthetic) [See Ether 
(Anesthetic)] 

8110, 8152, 8158, 8183, 8190, 

8230, 8269, 8444, 8796 
Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 

am Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 

lf Evaluation] 7949, 8750, 8792 
Evaluation (Educational Program 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health 


[t Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 


) [See 


Evaluation (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 

Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion] 

Evoked Potentials [See Also Cortical 
Evoked Potentials, ^ Somatosensory 
Evoked Potentials, Visual Evoked Po- 
tentials] 7003, 7415, 7492, 7494 

Evolution (Theory of) [See Theory of 
Evolution] 

Exceptional Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 
ed] 

Exceptional Children (Handicapped) [See 
Handicapped] 

Excretion TSee Urination] 

Executives [See Top Level Managers] 
Exercise 7422, 7434, 8023, 8297 
Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 

Exhibitionism 7576 

Expectations [See Also Experimenter 
Expectations] 7099, 7179, 7251, 7268, 
7271, 7697, 7725, 7789, 7883, 7943, 7979, 
8049, 8113, 8192, 8323, 8342, 8352, 8401 
Expectations (Experimenter) [See Exper- 
imenter Expectations] 

Experience (Practice) [See Practice] 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 

Experiences (Events) [See Also Early 
Experience, Life Experiences, Vicarious 
Experiences] 7179 

Experiences (Life) [See Life Experiences] 
рен Controls 6992, 6993, 7079, 
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Experiment Volunteers 7947, 8069 
Experimental Apparatus [See A; paratus] 
Experimental Design [See Also ооу 
Studies, Hypothesis Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 5992, 6993, 7079, 7080, 7992, 
8216, 8314 
Experimental Instructions 7124, 7128, 
ёё 7244, 7248, 7251, 7254, 7771, 7912, 
Experimental Methods 6980, 6983, 6984, 
6985, 6990, 6994, 7002, 7182, 7222, 7245, 
7263, 7264, 7394, 7687, 7841, 8216, 8620 
краш Replication 7356, 7850, 
7921, 7947, 8018, 8246, 8730 
Experimentation [See Also Related 
Terms] 7007, 7081, 7091, 7553, 8603, 
8614, 8641, 8685 
Experimenter Bias 6981, 7929 
Experimenter Expectations 6981, 7929 
Exploratory Behavior [See Animal Ex- 
pinta Behavior] 

xposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Expressions (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 
sions] 
Extinction (Learning) 7306, 7327, 7331, 
7336, 7337, 7346, 7386, 7475, 8204, 8382 
Extracurricular Activities 7815 
Extraversion 7058, 7431, 7587, 7607, 
7847, 7960, 8001, 8003, 8014, 8117, 8185, 
8721, 8867 
Extrinsic Motivation 8880 
Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Iris (Eye), Lens 
(Eye), Retina] 7418, 7597, 8095 
Eye Contact 7857, 7909 
Eye Disorders [See Also Nystagmus, 
Refraction Errors] 8235 
Eye Movements 6960, 7105, 7131, 7144, 
7145, 7150, 7161, 7292, 7298, 7392, 7405, 
7470, 7589, 7650, 7684, 7857, 8186, 8207 
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Eyelid Conditioning 7319 
Eysenck Personality Inventory 7058, 
8041 


Facial Expressions 7132, 7266, 7589, 
7773, 7857, 7901, 7963 

Facial Features 7132, 7623, 7982 
Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion] 

Factor Analysis [See Also Cluster Analy- 
sis, Item Analysis (Statistical), Orthogo- 
nal Rotation] 7015, 7061, 7076, 7078, 
7086, 7410, 7796, 7801, 8039, 8123, 8129, 
8338 

Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
al Factors] 

Factory Environments [See Working 
Conditions] 

Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 
кабе And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 
ions 

Failure 7258, 7260, 7267, 7946, 7950, 
7985 

Faking [See Also Malingering] 8019 
Familiarity 7098, 7198, 7351, 7591, 7723, 
7875, 7988 

Family Background [See Also Parent 
Educational Background, Parental Oc- 
cubation} 7679, 7804, 7810, 8026, 8100, 
8104, 8122, 8208, 8724, 8749 

Family Counseling [See Family Therapy] 
Family Life [See Family Relations] 
Family Members [See Also Fathers, 
Foster Children, Foster Parents, Hou- 
sewives, Mothers, Parents, Siblings, 
Spouses, Unwed Mothers, Wives] 8125 
Family Planning [See Also Birth Control] 
8062, 8277 

Family Planning Attitudes 7790, 7796, 
7799, 8062 

Family Relations [See Also Childrearing 
Practices, Father Child Relations, Mari- 
tal Conflict, Marital Relations, Mother 
Child Relations, Parent Child Relations, 
Parental Attitudes, Parental Permissive- 
ness, Parental Role, Sibling Relations] 
7605, 7689, 7794, 7809, 8072, 8104, 8234, 
8240, 8247, 8365 

Family Size 7789, 7795, 7808, 7810 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Mother 
Absence, Schizophrenogenic Family] 
7794, 7804 

Family Therapy 8358, 8365, 8370 
db (Defense Mechanism) 7593, 
Farmers [See Agricultural Workers] 
Father Absence 7651, 7725 

хаша Child Relations 7707, 7787, 7800, 
Fathers 7800, 7806 

Fatigue 8231 

Fear [See Also Panic] 7322, 7770, 7981, 
8045, 8428, 8667 

ip eden [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 

Feedback [See Also Auditory Feedback, 
Biofeedback, ^ Delayed ` Feedback, 
Knowledge of Resulis, Sensory Feed- 
back, Visual Feedback] 7109, 7188, 7226, 
7928, 7959, 8630 

Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Комо : 

Feelings [See Emotions] 

Felonies [See Crime] 


Female Animals 7420, 7423, 7447, 7497 

Female Delinquents 8192, 8367 

Female Genitalia 8170, 8329 

Females (Human) [See Human Females] 

Кеин. 7704, 7705, 7820, 7821, 7832, 

7879 

Femoral Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 

Fetishism 8414 

Fever [See Hyperthermia] 

Fiction [See Literature] 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
en Field Behavior] 

Field Dependence 7132, 7188, 7651, 

8003, 8012, 8014, 8062, 8073, 8163, 8798 

Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 

Figure Ground Discrimination 7142 

Financial Assistance (Educational) [See 

Educational Financial Assistance] 

Finger Tapping 8141 

Fishes [See Also Goldfish] 7541 

Fixed Interval Reinforcement 7346 

Fixed Ratio Reinforcement 7514 

Flexibility (Personality) [See Adaptabili- 

ty (Personality)] 

Flies [See Diptera] 

Flight Simulation 8842, 8859, 8891, 8901 

Fluency [See Verbal Fluency] 

Folklore [See Myths] 

Folktales [See Myths] 

Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 

ment Followup] 

Followup Studies 8104, 8122, 8135, 8177, 

8545, 8694, 8763, 8792 

Food Deprivation 7299, 7308, 7333, 7335 

Food Intake [See Also Eating] 7309, 

7310, 7328, 7347, 7377, 7435 

Food Preferences 7435, 8251 

Football 7147 E. 

Foreign Language Education 8660, 

Foreign Language Learning 8686, 8712 

Foreign Languages 7564, 7567, 7655 

Foreign Students 8756 

Foreign Study 8756 

Forgetting 7205, 7216, 7244, 7963 

Form And Shape Perception 7121, 7129, 

7142, 7145, 7154, 7617, 7630, 7650, 7763, 

8119 

Form Classes (Language) [See Also 

Adjectives, Nouns, Pronouns] 7642 

Form Perception [See Form And Shape 

Perception] 

Foster Children 8480 

Foster Parents 7802, 8480 

Fowl [See Birds] 

France 7679, 7765 

Free Recall 7208, 7220, 7221, 7228, 7669 

Frequency (Response) [See Response 

Frequency] у 

Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 

uency] 

Freud (Sigmund) 6969, 6972, 6973 

Friendship 7722, 7889 

Frogs 7340, 7477, 7523 

Frontal Lobe [See Also Motor Cortex] 

7494 - 

Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 

Frustration 7257, 7269, 7309, 7311, 8056 

Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 

Functionalism 6976, 7935 


Galvanic Skin Response 6988, 7425 


Gambling 7184, 7187 
Game Theory 7854, 7855, 7878 


Games [See Also Childrens Recreational 
Games, Prisoners Dilemma Game, Sim- 


Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Nicotine] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Diarrhea, 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 
Gastrointestinal System [See Stomach] 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers 7424 
General Anesthetics [See Chloroform, 
Ether (Anesthetic)] 
General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Generalization (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Generation Gap 7801 
Genetic Disorders [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Hemophilia, Sex Chromo- 
some Disorders, Trisomy] 8116 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 7364, 
7371, 7388, 7395, 7417, 7493, 7496, 7542, 
7597, 7734, 8125, 8155, 8728 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) 7386, 7394 
Genitalia (Female) [See Female Genitali- 


al 

Genitalia (Male) [See Male Genitalia] 
Geniuses RS sine 

Geographic Regions [See Geograph: ] 
Geography 7046 БАР, 


Geometry [See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils 7299, 7424, 755] 
Geriatric Patients 8120, 8439, 8448, 8459, 
8499, 8505, 8515, 8523 
Geriatrics 8511 
Gerontology 7606, 7608, 7609 
Gestalt Therapy 8301 
Gestation [See Pre, ancy] 
Gestures 7558, 7901. 
Ghettoes 7866, 8149 
Gifted 8688 
Gilles De La Tourette Disorder 8389 
Glands [See Mammary Glands] 
Globulins [See Antibodies] 
Glutamic Acid 7388 
Goals 7200, 7936, 7978, 8049, 8113 
Goats 7465 
God Concepts 8066 
Goldfish 7342, 7535 
eee Hormones [See Also Pro- 
lactin] 752. 
Gonadotropin [See Gonadotropic Hor- 
mones] 
Government Personnel [See Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Commis- 
sioned Officers, Law Enforcement Per- 
sonnel, Marine Personnel, Military Per- 
sonnel Navy Personnel, Police Person- 
nel, Prison Personnel] 
Government Policy Making [See Also 
Drug Laws, Laws, Legislative Processes] 
7817, 8558 
Government [See Also Peace 
Corps, Project Head Start] 8655 
Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
Achievement] : 
Grading (Educational) 8730 
Graduate Education [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training, Graduate Psy- 
chology Education, Medical Education, 
Psychiatric Training] 
Graduate Psychol Education [See 
Also Clinical Psychology Grad Training] 
8560, 8586, 8671 
Graduate Students: 6957, 7013, 8592, 
8679, 8680, 8744, 8753 
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Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Form 
Classes (Language), Nouns, Pronouns, 
Sentence Structure, Syntax] 7202, 7578, 
7655 


Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 


Graphology [See Handwriting] 
Great Britain 7901 
Greece 7807, 8827 
Grief 7735 
Ground Transportation [See Ашото- 
biles] 
Group Behavior [$ее- Collective Behav- 
ior] 
Group Cohesion 7885, 7903 
Group Counseling 8362, 8367, 8381, 8503 
Group Discussion 7845, 7887, 7897, 7900, 
7920, 7974, 8347, 8386, 8544, 8801 
Group Dynamics [See Also Group Cohe- 
sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Group Size, 
Group Structure] 7886, 7888, 7893, 7903, 
7904, 7907, 7923, 7933, 8361, 8532, 8663 
Group Participation 7716, 7896, 7900, 
7903, 7920, 7926, 8515 
Group Performance 7867, 7926, 8856 
Group Problem Solving 7903, 8800 
Group Psychotherapy [See Also Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Marathon SUD 
Therapy, SCORE Community] 8292, 
8322, 87, 8341, 8359, 8360, 8361, 8363, 
8364, 8366, 8368, 8386, 8436, 8499, 8545 
Group Size 7876, 7904, 7942, 7988 
Group Structure 7903 
Group Testing 7055 
Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


] 
as (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
Groups (Social) [See Social Groups] 
Groups (Statistics) [See Population (Sta- 
tistics)] 
GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Guessing 7216, 7563, 7570 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 
Guilt 7833, 7851, 7966, 7969, 7974, 8016, 
8040 
Guinea Pigs 7419, 7424, 7537 
ела Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion 
Gymnastic Therapy [See Recreation 
Therapy] 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Hair Pulling, Tobacco 
Smoking] 
Habituation 7312, 7328, 7383, 7425, 
7495, 7631, 7646, 7650 
Hair Pulling 8406 
Hallucinations [See Auditory Hallucina- 
tions, Hypnagogic Hallucinations, Visu- 
al Hallucinations] 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
PRG] UT 
Haloperidol 7445, 752 ‚ 8462, 8464 
Hamsters 7289, 7424, 7486 
[See Lateral Dominance] 

andicapped [See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
dels Deaf, Educable Mentally 
Retarded, Emotionall Disturbed, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Mental- 


ly Retarded, Multiply Handicapped, 
artially Неагіп, шого, Partially 
d Physic. 


Sightei ally Handicapped, Pro- 
poen Mental: М Retarde Severely 
Mentally Retarded, Visually Handi- 
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Masochism [See Sexual Masochism] 
Mass Media [See Also Educational 
Television, Magazines, Newspapers, Ra- 
dio, Telephone Systems, Television Ad- 
vertising] 7555, 7742 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 
Maternal Deprivation [See Animal Ma- 
ternal Behavior, Mother Absence, Moth- 
er Child Relations) 
Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
MENU Ability 7651, 8721, 8731, 
713 
Mathematical Modeling 6998, 7071, 
7074, 7083, 7177, 7570, 7756, 7882, 7883, 
7907, 8093 
Mathematics (Concepts) [See Also AI- 
orithms, Numbers (Numerals)] 7624, 
687 
Mathematics Achievement 7664, 8650, 
8657, 8687, 8729, 8784 
Mathematics Education 8675, 8690, 8731, 
8767, 8773 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 
Matriculation [See School Enrollment] 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Maturity (Emotional) [See iotional 
Maturity] 
Maturity (Physical) [See Physical Matu- 
] 


rit 

Maze Learning 7323, 7332, 7337, 7371, 
7467, 7480, 7483, 7501 

Maze Pathways 7323 

Mazes [See Maze Pathways] р 
Meaning [See Also Verbal Meaning, 
Word Meaning] 7571 

Meaningfulness 7100, 7203, 7228, 7237, 
7249 

Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
7020, 7037, 7302, 8822 3 

Mechanical Aptitude 767: 

Media (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] В 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] А 

Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 

Median Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 


Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Mediation] 

Medical Di [See Also Electroen- 

cephalography, Electrom ography, Elec- 

tropleth: S mography, Небо 
hy, Galvanic Skin Response] 8246, 

b283, 8264, 8588 

Medical Education pe Also Psychiatric 


Training] 8584, 861 
M [See Patient History] 


Medical Patients 7053, 7937, 8086, 8256, 
8259, 8347, 8362, 8504, 8603 
Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), Nurses, Physicians, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Staff, Psychiatric Nurs- 
€s, Psychiatrists] 8479, 8502 
Medical Sciences [See Also Anesthesiol- 
ogy, Community Psychiatry, Epidemiol- 
ogy, Geriatrics, DEAE Obstetrics 
ynecology, Ophthalmology, Psychia- 
n Psychopathology, Sur, егу] 860, 
Мы шы а 
Devices [$ее Also 
Contact Lenses, Optical Aids] 8252 
Medical Treatment (General) 8514, 8603 
Medication [See Drug Therapy] 
Medicine (Science о) [See Medical 
Sciences] 
Meditation 7277, 7281, 7282, 8342 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melanin " 12 
lemory [See Also Eidetic Imagery, 
Long Term VUE Short Term ek 
йу, раша ecovery (Learning)] 
6976, 1044, 7172, 7181, 719, 7203, 7204, 
7205, 7206, 7212, 7213, 7215, 7218, 7232, 
7241, 7243, 7245, 7247, 7332, 7382, 7403, 
7467, 7620, 7622, 7625, 7630, 7657, 7688, 
7763, 8250, 8695 
Mem) Disorders [See Also Amnesia] 
Memory For Designs Test 8246 
Menstrual Cycle 7380, 7421 
Mental Confusion [See Doubt] 
eos Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion. 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
AU 6968, 7733, 7813, 8083, 8102, 
8125, 8135, 8153, 8180, 8285, 8490, 8514 
Mental Health [See Also Communi 
Mental Health] 8011, 8012, 8096, 828; 
8471, 8523, 8575, 8694 
Mental Health Centers (Community) 
See Community Mental Health Centers] 
lental Health Consultation 8486 
Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Clinical Psychologists, Psychiatric Hos- 
pital Staff, prena Nurses, Psychia- 
trists, Psychotherapists, School Psychol- 
ogists] 8478, 8490, 8579, 8600, 8 
ета! Health Evaluation 8403, 
8478, 8482, 8489, 8494, 8530 
Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services] 
8481, 8486, 8487, 8488, 8489, 8494, 8501 
Mental Health (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ш, 
Mina Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 


Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 8102, 
8138, 8677 

Mental Retardation [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Psychosocial Mental Retar- 
dation] 8210, 8487, 8581, 8694 
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Mental Retardation (Attit Toward) 8427, 
8581 
Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, — Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Profoundly Mental- 
ly Retarded, Severely Mentally Retard- 
ed] 8089, 8092, 8203, 8204, 8206, 8209, 
8210, 8211, 8212, 8214, 8215, 8218, 8219, 
8220, 8221, 8222, 8393, 8397, 8398, 8427, 
8453, 8534, 8537, 8766, 8767 
Mercury (Metal) 7517, 7547 

Mercury Poisoning 7517, 7518 
Mesencephalon [See Also Superior Colli- 
culus] 7378, 7443, 7454, 7519 

Messages 7558, 7963, 8904 
Metabolism [See Also Metabolites] 7419 
Metabolism Disorders [See Diabetes, 
Diabetes Mellitus] 

Metabolites 7509 

Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning, 
Mercury Poisonin; 

Metallic Elements [See Lithium, Mercu- 
ry (Metal), Sodium] 

Methadone 7842, 8550, 8553 

Methadone Maintenance [See Drug Re- 
habilitation, све ЫДА { m | 
Methodology [See elated Terms 
6976, 8314 

Methylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methylphenidate 7537 

Metrazole [See Pentylenetetrazol] 
Mexican Americans 7191, 7774, 7775, 
7800, 8712 

Mexico 8590 

Mice 7367, 7371, 7385, 7388, 7389, 7395, 
7412, 7436, 7437, 7440, 7447, 7451, 7463, 
7492, 7496, 7507, 7518, 7526, 7528, 7534, 
7542, 1544 

Micturition [See Urination] 

Middle Aged 7695, 8518 

Middle Class 7577, 8149 

Middle Class Attitudes 8887 

Migraine Headache 8225, 8434 
horses (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion 

Mildly Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 

Milieu rapy [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 

Military Enlistment 7069, 8823 

Military Officers [See Commissioned 
Officers] 

Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Commis- 
sioned Officers, Draftees, Marine Per- 
ae Navy Personnel] 8014, 8333, 
8835 

Military Recruitment 8823 

Military Training 8811, 8830, 8832, 8834, 
i 8842, 8848, 8849, 8851, 8857, 8859, 

69 

Miller Test 8680 

Minimal Bra Dies 8258 
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Personality 
7024, 7031, 7033, 7035, 7041, 7050, 8096, 
8099, 8111, 8115, 8130, 8131, 8165, 8166, 


8187, 8261, 8477 

ranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 
zepoxide] 8460, 8461 
Minority Groups 8821 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
Mistakes [See Errors] 
Mnemonic Learning 7203, 7207 
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Mobility (i ional) [See Occupa- 
tional КОШЫ) 
Modeling [See Simulation] 


[See Imitation 


(теагпіпр)] 

Models 7104, 7131, 7184, 7404, 7895, 
8290 

Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Monetary Incentives 7259 

Monetary Rewards 7872, 8002, 8852, 
8854 


Money 7199, 7757 © j 
Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome 
Monit: 7104 | 


Monkeys 7290, 7296, 7335, 7351, 7365, 
7371, 7387, 7394, 7398, 7402, 7473, 7482, 
7494, 7504, 7514, 7520, 7539, 7547 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Pargyline, Tranylcypromine] 8465 
Monoamine O: 7507 

Monocular Vision 7146, 7298, 7653 


eiim 7572 
Moods [See Emotional States] 


Moral Петена 7708, 7712, 7723, 
7724, 8068, 8701, 8703 

Morality 8180 

Morals 8068, 8540 

Mores [See Values] 

Mie [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
e 


Morphine 7459, 7466, 7510, 7527, 7529 

Morphol 7417, 8155 

Mortality [See Death And Dying] 

Mortality Rate 8477 

Mother Absence 7365, 7696, 7709 

Mother Child Relations 7588, 7589, 7602, 

7699, 7707, 7786, 7787, 7809 

M [See Also Unwed Mothers] 

7745, 7790, 7802, 7806, 8050, 8149, 8168, 

8217, BE m 

Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 

Movement, rend Illusion P3133, 

7139, 7153 

Motion Pictures [See Also Motion Pic- 

tures (Entertainment)] 7944, 8311 5 
Pictures (Entertainment) 755: 

Motion Sickness 7138 

Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 

ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 

tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 

Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 

trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 

Intrinsic Motivation, Monetary Incen- 

tives, Sex Drive] 7344, 7757, 7799, 7837, 

7890, 7932, 7940, 7979, 8009, 8038, 8082, 

8175, 8816 

Motor Cortex 7407 

Motor Dev t [See Also Speech 

Development] 7596, 7601, 7610 

Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 

Disorders] 

Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 

sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Neurons 7429 

Motor Performance [See Also Finger 

Tapping, Walking] 7116, 7432, 7518, 


Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Finger Tapping, Motor Performance, 
Motor Skills, Physical A; ility, Walking] 
6996, 7101, 7108, 7400, 7576, 7480, 7484, 
7487, 7508, 7588, 7661, 8255, 8706 
Motor Skill [See Perceptual 
Motor Геагпіп, 

Motor Skills 7109, 7146 

Motor Vehicles [See Automobiles} 


? 


"Y 


Mourning [See Grief] 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 

lovies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment)] 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism] 
Multiple Choice (Testing Method) 8795 
Multiply Handicapped 8089, 8274 
Murder [See Homicide] 
Muscle Contraction Headache 8225 
Muscle Contractions 7383 
Muscle Cramps [See Muscular Disor- 
ders] 
Muscle Relaxation Therapy [See System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy] 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazepam] 
Muscles [See Diaphragm (Anatomy)] 
Muscular Disorders [See Also Cataplexy, 
Muscle Contraction Headache] 8447 
Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Spinal 
Nerves] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Also 
Cataplexy, Muscle Contraction Head- 
ache, Muscular Disorders] 8234, 8247, 
8252 
Musculoskeletal System [See Diaphragm 
(Anatomy)] 
Music 7268, 7646, 8665, 8687 
Music Education 8042, 8665 
Music Therapy 8431, 8496, 8527 
Musical Ability 7166, 8042 
Mutism 8398 
Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 
Scopolamine] 
Myers Briggs Type Indicator 7058 
Myocardial Infarctions 8270 
Mysticism 7282 
Neri [See Literature] 
Myths 8336 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Narcolepsy 6991, 8449 
Narcotic Antagonists 7466, 7519 
Narcotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Atropine, Heroin, Methadone, Mor- 
MI 7519 

lavaho Indians [See American Indians] 
wr Personnel 8838, 8851, 8863, 8865, 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 
Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation: 
Need Satisfaction 7045, 7267, 7716, 7757, 
8046, 8822, 8882 
Needs 7045, 7795, 8003, 8065, 8114, 
8256, 8505 
Negative Reinforcement 7199, 8106 
Negotiation [See Bargainin 
Negroes 7171, 7552, 7635, 7711, 7725, 
7729, 7746, 7761, 7776, 7800, 7880, 7919, 
7943, 7956, 7975, 7985, 8031, 8047, 8111, 
8149, 8188, 8355, 8367, 8507, 8545, 8649, 
8653, 8655, 8697, 8711, 8745, 8752, 8759, 
8778, 8787, 8798, 8882, 8907 
Neighborhoods 7755, 7866, 8481 
Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal 


Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Devel t 7378, 7412, 7615 
Neonatal [See Downs Syn- 


drome] 
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Neonatal Genetic Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome] 

leonates 7376, 7472, 7587, 7615, 7623 
Neoplasms 8347 
Neopsychoanalytic School [See Individu- 


al Psychology] 
Nas Cells [Sce Neurons] 
Nerve Endings [See Neural Receptors, 
Proprioceptors, уара] 
Nerves (Spinal) [See en SENE 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Nervous System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Auditory Neu- 
rons, Brain, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
Lobe, аерде pones лаш), 
Ні ampus, thalamus, Limbic 
Syhtem, lesence alors Motor Cortex, 
Motor Neurons, Neural Receptors, Neu- 
rons, Proprioceptors, Reticular Forma- 
tion, SEN Cord, Spinal Nerves, Superi- 
or Colliculus, Sympathetic Nervous Бү 
tem, Synapses, Temporal Lobe, Thala- 
mus, Vagus Nerve, Visual Cortex] 7413 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Aphasia, Ataxia, Autonomic Nervous 
System Disorders, Brain Damage, Brain 
isorders, Brain Lesions, Cataplexy, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 
ebrovascular Accidents, Convulsions, 
Dyskinesia, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, Hyper- 
kinesis, Minimal Brain Disorders, Or- 
ganic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons Dis- 
ease, Senile Dementia] 8136 
Neural Receptors [See Also Propriocep- 
tors] 7385 
Neuroanatomy 7156, 7399, 7452 
Neurochemistry 6994, 7374, 7378, 7381, 
7385, 7388, 7390, 7395, 7401, 7409, 7452, 
7480, 7481, 7487, 7488, 7510, 7511, 7521, 
7522, 1534 
Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Butyrylper- 


azine, Chlorpromazine, Perphenazine, 


Reserpine, Su р] 8456, 8458, 8464 
Neurological isorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
leurology 7382, 7403 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cata- 
py Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
arkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See Also Auditory Neurons, 
Motor Neurons] 7381, 7408, 7413 
Perte [See Nervous System Disor- 
lers| 
Neurophysiology 7293, 8271 
Neuropsychiatrists [ч Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsy 7293 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurology, Neurophysiolo- 


‚М hol 
Reurosis [See RE E oie Neurosis, 


Childhood Neurosis, Neurotic Depres- 
sive Reaction, Occupational Neurosis, 
Traumatic Neurosis] 7026, 7064, 7264, 
8097, 8109, 8117, 8130, 8133, 8141, 8145, 
8313, 8460 

Neurosurgery [See Also Decortication 
(Brain)] 8475 


Пенс Depressive Reaction 8118, 8142, 
Neuroticism 7064, 7607, 7847, 8378, 8721 
New Guinea 7271 


New Zealand 7040, 7814, 8074 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters fessional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Newspapers 7798 

Nicotine 7493 

Nitrogen 6983 

Pd (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion 

Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects 7253, 7587, 8248, 8861 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Nonmetallic Elements [See шо е 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
Also Differential Personality Inventory, 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, Memory 
For Designs Test, Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven, Myers Briggs Type 
Indicator, Personal Orientation Invento- 
ry, Self Analysis Form, Sensation Seek- 
ing Scale, Sixteen Personality Factors 
Question, State Trait Anxiety Ínventory] 
7029, 7030, 7045, 7059, 7061, 7064, 7806, 
8039, 8047, 8131, 8201, 8776 

Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 


NREM Sleep] 

NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 

ders lish 7162, 7170, 7635, 
1 


Nonverbal Communication [See Also 
Body Language, Eye Contact, Facial 
Expressions, Gestures] 7558, 7658, 7711, 
7820, 7909, 7912, 8094 

Nonverbal Reinforcement 7928 
Noradrenaline [See Nore таир 
Norepinephrine 7445, 7453, 7513, 7538 
Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 

Norms (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Norms] 

Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

Norway 8241 

Nouns 7405 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Novocaine 7442 

NREM Sleep 7433 

Numbers (Numerals) 7242 

Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 
Ability] 


Numerosity n 8220 
Nuns 7767, 7772 
Nursery School Students 8394 


Nurses [See Also Psychiatric Nurses] 
ere 83 quy 13, 8606 

Nursing Education 8581 

Nursing Homes 8511 

Nursing Students 8581 

Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child DAN 
Nutrition 7350, 7435, 7732, 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Star- 
vation] 7437, 7603, 7638 

Nystagmus 7439 


Obesity 8228, 8251, 8265, 8402, 8474 

, 8251, ] 

Observation Methods 6979, 6987, 7120, 
7699, 7880 


Learning 7627 


operen 6979, 7120 x 

bstetrics Gynecology 74: 7506 
Obturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See Visual Cortex] 
Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 

Sox ipational Adjustment 8472, 8532, 
8812 

Occupational jirations 7725, 8616, 
8649, 8747 A 

Occupational Attitudes 7070, 7829, 8823, 
8824, 8825, 8826, 8827 

Occupational Choice 7070, 7714, 8754, 
8792, 8806, 8820, 8826 

Occupational Guidance 8538, 8642, 8666, 
8792, 8794, 8797, 8837 

Occupational Interest Measures [See 
О Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 


Occupational Interests 7070, 8694, 8754, 
8828 


Occupational Mobility 8886 
Occupational Neurosis 8472 
Occupational Safety 8897, 8898, 8899 
Occupational Stress 8391 
Occupational Success Prediction 8835, 
8839, 8840, 8841, 8862, 8867 
Occupational Tenure [See Also Teacher 
Tenure] 8881 
Occupational Therapists 8138, 8593 
Occupational Therapy 8292, 8578 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
7791, 7804, 8053, 8820, 8821, 8888 
Ocular Dominance 7110, 7146, 7641 
Oculomotor Response [Sce Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination 7289 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 
fficers (Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See A ed] 
Olfactory Bulb 7449, 7486 
Olfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 7360, 7402 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
On The Job Training 8848 
Onset (Disorders) 8260 
Open Classroom Method 8681 
Open Field Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Open Field Behavior] 
Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Esca е Conditioning, 
Eyelid Conditioning] 7264, 7302, 7308, 
7305, 7314, 7316, 7320, 7324, 7325, 7329, 
7338, 7343, 7345, 7514, 7547, 8418, 8434 
Operation (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
Ophidiophobia 7430, 8045, 8097 
Ophthalmologic Examination [See Elec- 
troretinography] 
Ophthalmology 8235 
Opiates [See Also Apomo: hine, Hero- 
in, Morphine] 7409, РА 94, 8202 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See О, iates] 
Opium Derivatives [Sce Opaal 
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Optical Aids [See Also Contact Lenses] 
7982 


Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion’ 
о ш) [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Reading 7647 
Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] 
Organ Transplantation 8476 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Senile Dementia] 8092, 8097 

i ies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Shock 


Therapy] 
оа (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 
cnl Change 7772, 8808, 8809, 
ational 1 , , 

8810, 8872, 8883 
Organizational Climate 8868, 8878, 8884, 
8885 
Organizational Development 8500, 8807, 
8808, 8809, 8810, 88751 8883 
Organizational Structure 8500, 8873, 
8878, 8879, 8885 

izations [See Business Organiza- 
tions, Professional Organizations] 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception) 
QE Responses 7095, 7425, 7603, 
7634 


Originality [See Creativit: ] 
Orthogonal Rotation 7078 
Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

ee Treatment 7057, 8497, 8525, 
853 

Outpatients 8101, 8114, 8131, 8142, 8485, 
8543 


Ovariectomy 7447, 7497, 7531 
Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 

Overpopulation 7732, 7905, 7942 
Overweight [See Obesity] 

Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxidases] 
Oxytocic Drugs [See Quinine] 


Pain [See Also Headache, Mi; raine 

Headache, Muscle Contraction ead- 

ache] 6991, 7469, 8339, 8479 

Pain Perception [See Also Pain Thresh- 

olds] 7457, 7469 2 

Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 

Drugs] 

Pain Thresholds 8271 

Painting (Art) 8313 

Paired Associate Learning 7205, 7207, 

7213, 7221, 7223, 7224, 7240, 8106, 8213 

Panic 8451 

Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Slee ] 

Paralysis [See Parkinsons Disease| 

Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 

ease] 

Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 

(Institutions)] 

Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing, 

Pharmacology, Psycho harmacology] 
is) 8 По 


Paranoia (Psychosi 

Paranoid i nia 8105, 8124, 
8128, 8144, 8467 

Paraprofessional Education 8416 
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Paraprofessional Personnel 
Attendants (Institutions), 
Aides] 8478, 8551, 8579 
Parapsychological Phenomena [See Tele- 
athy] 
'arapsychology [See Telepathy] 
Parasympathetic 


[See Also 
Teacher 


Nervous System [See 
Vagus Nerve] 
Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parent Child Communication 7786, 8217, 
8427 


Parent Child Relations [See Also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Relat- 
ions, Parental Attitudes, Parental Per- 
missiveness] 7024, 7612, 7663, 7705, 
7719, 7789, 7797, 7805, 8084, 8392, 8393, 
8396, 8737 

Parent Educational Вас! 7621 
Parental Absence [See Father Absence, 
Mother Absence] 

Parental Attitudes 7729, 7776, 7789, 
or; 7806, 8158, 8659, 8671, 8674, 8772, 
87 


Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] E 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations 

Parental ation 7046, 8030 

Parental Рене а 7689 

Parental Role 7708, 7800, 8078 

Parents [See Also Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Mothers, Unwed Mothers] 7587, 
7701, 7789, 7797, 7801, 7826, 8070, 81 15, 
8199, 8274, 8367, 8395, 8396, 8671, 8674 
Pargyline 7450 

'arkinsons Disease 6991, 8450, 8454 

Parochial School Education [See Private 
School Education] 

Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 

Partially Hearing Impaired 7169, 8239, 
8244, 8248 

Partially Sighted 8262 

Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion] 7819 

Parturition [See Birth] 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 

Pastoral Counseling 8066, 8503 
Pathogenesis [See Etiolo ] 
Pathology [See Ps СНОВ Ооо 
Patient Characteristics [See Client Char- 
acteristics, Patients, Personalit Traits] 
Patient History 7024, 7715, 8154, 8189, 
8191, 8569 

Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Surgi- 
cal Patients] 8522 
ra (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 

ility] 
Pattern Discrimination 7096, 7126, 7142, 
7145, 7176, 7185, 7210, 7227, 8227 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Pay [See Salaries] 
peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 7016, 
778 
Peace Corps 7764 
Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] E 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 


| 
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алнан 


Pedophilia 8186 

Peer Relations 7246, 7588, 7690, 7708, 

7719, 7722, 7931, 7965, 8367, 8758, 8801 

Penis 7533 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Pentobarbital 7492, 7512, 7520 

Pentylenetetrazol 7455, 7496 

Pentylenetetrazole [See Pentylenetetra- 

zol 

Рес Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 

cers] 

Peptides 7409, 7526 

Perception (Self) [See Self Perce, tion] 

Perception [See Also Related Terms] 

7106, 7117, 8450 

Perceptual Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 

mage] 7128, 7142, 7143, 7994 

Perceptual Development 7289, 7617, 

Hae 7639, 7653, 7675, 7682, 7684, 7686, 
702 

ES Discrimination [See Also Fig- 

ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 

crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 

7098, 7127, 7198, 8054 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 

ception)] 

Perceptual Disturbances [See Auditory 

Hallucinations, Hypnagogic Hallucina- 

tions, Visual Hallucinations] 

Perceptual Localization 7102 

Perceptual Measures [See Also Stroo; 

Color Word Test] 7042, 7053, 8095, 8799 

Perceptual Motor Coordination 7288 

Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 

tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 

ment] 

BER Motor Learning 7114, 7115, 
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Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Track- 
ing] 7042, 7109, 7110, 7296, 7596, 8141, 
8252, 8889 

Perceptual Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 7128, 729! 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ry Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
layed Feedback, Illumination, Prismatic 
Stimulation, Sensory Feedback, Speech 
Pitch, Tachistoscopic Presentation, Tac- 
tual Stimulation, "Taste Stimulation, Ul- 
trasound, Visual Feedback, Visual Stim- 
ulation] 8003 

Perceptual Style 7112, 8259 

Performance 7260, 7431, 7863, 7876, 
7959, 7973, 7981, 8002 

Performance Tests 7042, 8120 
Performing Arts [See Music] 

Peripheral Nerves [See Spinal Nerves, 
Vagus Nerve] 

Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Perphenazine 7520, 8451 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Perseveration 8410 

Persistence 7251, 7875, 8056, 8185, 8203 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 


Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 
ality Theory] 

кыеш "Orientation Inventory 7057, 
019 

Personal Space 7871, 7876, 7900, 7905, 


7913, 7914, 7921, 7929, 7972, 8137 
Personal Values 7759, 8630, 8813 : 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 
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Personality Change 8064, 8867 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 

Personality Correlates 7392, 7433, 7993, 
8025, 8029, 8033 

Pe ity Development 6966, 7698, 


Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Hysterical Personality, 
Schizoid Personality] 8130, 8136 
Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Personality Measures [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Differential Personality 
Inventory, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ty, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Hu- 
man Sae Drawing, Memory For 
Designs Test, Minn Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inven, Myers Briggs Type Indica- 
lor, Nonprojective Personality Meas- 
ures, Personal Orientation Inventory, 
Projective Personality Measures, Ror- 
schach Test, Self Analysis Form, Sensa- 
tion Seeking Scale, Sixteen Personality 
Factors Question, State Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, Thematic Apperception Test] 
7012, 7018, 7026, 7038, 7039, 7053, 7060, 
95, 7993, 8000, 8028, 8045, 8079, 8090, 
8236 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 6957, 7032, 7737, 7788, 7885, 
rue 8015, 8038, 8048, 8050, 8132, 8237, 
508 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 
Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Theory 8008, 8013, 8021 
Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, Assertive- 
ness, Authoritarianism, Conformity 
(Personality), Creativity, Curiosity, De- 
fensiveness, Dependency (Personality), 
Dishonesty, Egotism, Emotional Maturi- 
5, Emotional Security, Emotionality 
(Personality), Empathy, Extraversion, 
Femininity, Hypnotic Susceptibility, 
Idealism, ‘Impulsiveness, Independence 
(Personality), Initiative, Insight, Internal 
External Locus of Control, Íntroversion, 
Machiavellianism, Masculinity, Neuroti- 
cism, Obedience, Persistence, Repres- 
sion Sensitization, Self Control, Sensitiv- 
ity (Personality), Sexuality, Suggestibili- 
S Timidity] 7045, 7433, 7565, 7790, 
803, 7811, 7820, 7822, 7849, 7903, 7918, 
7941, 7951, 7961, 7964, 7983, 7996, 8008, 
8018, 8027, 8028, 8039, 8047, 8050, 8058, 
8064, 8069, 8070, 8074, 8076, 8081, 8174, 
8181, 8197, 8199, 8269, 8270, 8625, 8635, 
8644, 8820 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
8013, 8042, 8043 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Job 
Applicant Interviews, Job Applicant 
Ma Occupational Success Predic- 
tion] 8593, 8640, 8643, 8811, 8843, 8844, 
8853, 8855, 8858, 8860, 8862, 8863, 8864, 
8865, 8866, 8873 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
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Applicant Screening, Labor Manage- 
ment Relations, ay, Recruitment, 
Occupational Success Prediction, Per 
sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Selection] 
7874, 8811, 8840 

Personnel Recruitment [See Military 


Recruitment] 

Personnel Selection 7069, 8833, 8836, 

8840, 8841, 8846, 8847 

Personnel [See Also Мар 

dina On The Job Training] 836 $ 

E 8829, 8837, 8838, 8844, 8845, 8850, 
9: 


Peste Communication 7856, 7897, 


Petting 7889 
[See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 6 
y [See Drug Therapy] 
Pheniprazine 7509 
Phenothiazine 


Pheromones 7551 

Philippines 7638 

Philosophies [See Also Humanism, Ide- 

alism, Mysticism] 6963, 6974, 6975, 7001 

Phobias (See Also Ophidiophobia] 8390, 
1 


Phonemes 7168 

Phonetics [See Phonemes, Words (Pho- 
netic Units)] 

Phonics 8633 

Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 

Phot: 7970 

Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Phylogenesis 7409 

Physical Agility 8836 

Physical Attractiveness 7132, 7856, 7964, 
7967, 7970, 7982, 8005, 8081 

Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, S Development, 
Speech Development] 7381, 7412 


sical Divisions (Geographic) [See 
Geography] 
Physical. (Ab c 7434 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
ка. Fitness 81 a 8064 " 
уѕіса! Geography [See Geogra] у] 
Physical Growth [See Physical SA. 
ment] 
Physical Maturity a 1 
Physical Strength 8836 
Physical Trauma [See Injuries] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Acu- 
uncture, Adrenalectomy, Castration, 
Бае (Вгаіп), Неагі Surgery, 
Hemodialysis, UAE Rs fale 
Castration, Medical Treatment (Gener- 
al), Neurosurgery, Organ Transplanta- 
tion, Ovariectomy, Sur, ery 
Physicall 8498 


y. 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Sens [See Also Psychiatrists] 7937, 
8085, 8606 


Fass 361 Aging 7606, 7695, 7706 
Physiol ing 7606, у , 
7717, 8063, 8523, 8708 

7105, 7221, 7392, 


PATREM Arousal 

7402, 7425, 7426, 7431, 7454, 7515, 7905, 
8020, 8201 tom 
Physiological Correlates 

Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 


cholo; 
Physisl ica Stress 8010, 8796 D 


Abad [See Also Related Terms] 
7293, 8230 


Physique [See Body Height, Body 
Weight, Obesity] 

Physostigmine 7453 

Piaget en) 7639, 7658 

Piagetian Tasks 7627 

Pica 8255 

Pigeons 7303, 7304, 7305, 7307, 7314, 
7315, 7316, 7320, 7325, 7338, 7339, 7343, 
7345, 7346 

Pigments [See Hemoglobin, Melanin) 
Pigs 7326, 7361 

Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide 7450, 8453 

Pitch (Frequency) [See Speech Pitch, 
Ultrasound) 

Pitch Discrimination 7166 

Pitch Perception [See Pitch Discrimina- 
tion] 

Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 


sectomy] 
Hormones [See Also Thyrotro- 


Pituitary 
in] 7423 
lace Disorientation 8112 
Planning (Management) [See Manage- 
ment Plannin, 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets) 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 
Play Development (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Pla: Development] 
Play Therapy $137 
Pleasure 8145 
Plethysmography [See 
=) 
Poetry 7230, 7581 
Poisons 7435 
Police Personnel 7814, 8065, 8813, 8815, 
8824, 8858, 8864 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Makin, 
Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
onservatism, — Political Liberalism] 
7021, 7740, 7815, 7816, 7828, 7957, 8702 
Political Candidates 702 1, 7273 
Political Conservatism 8025, 8070 
Political Divisions (Geographic) [See 


Geography] 
Political Economie Systems [See Com- 


munism, Democracy, Socialism] 

Political Elections 701 

Political Liberalism 8025, 8070 

Political [See Also Political 

Elections, Voting Behavior] 7750 
Political Revolution 8071 

Politics [See Also Political Attitudes, 
Political Candidates, Political Elections, 
Political Processes, Voting Behavior] 
7819, 8702 

Polygraphs 7008 

Popularity [See Social Approval] 
Population [See Overpopulation, Popula- 
tion (Statistics)] 
Pi (Statistics) 7841, 8195 
Population eristics [See Demo- 
g phic Characteristics] 

'opulation Control [See Birth Control] 

Pornography 8040 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
7199, 8106, 8397 
Postgraduate Training [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training] 
Postnatal Period 7518 


Electroplethys- 
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Posttreatment Followup 8425, 
8533, 8550, 8551 
Posture 7111, 7484, 7589, 8252 
Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 
Poverty 8488 
Poverty Areas 8655 
Power 7750, 7794, 7910, 7932 
Practice 7127, 7203, 7213, 7216, 7723 
Practice Effects 7641 
Praise 7768, 7997, 8002, 8529 
ion [See Also Осси ational Suc- 

cess Prediction] 7570, 7855, 7878, 8028, 
8045, 8193, 8270, 8293 
Predictive Validity 7026, 7051, 7057, 
7068, 7882, 8188, 8874 

isposition 8813 

ferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences] 6957, 7289, 
7539, 7586, 7598, 7700, 7713, 7786, 7810, 
7865, 8218, 8219 
Preferred Rewards 8034 
Pregnancy 7420, 7491, 7518, 7529, 8044 

nsion [See Motor Develo ment] 
Prejudice 7568, 7695, 7746, 7760, 7774, 
7814, 7934, 8846 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test [See 
Coll Ent Éxam Bd Scholastic Apt Test] 
ital Intercourse 783] 

Premature Birth 8223 
коми Development 7491, 7517, 7518, 


8474, 


7. 


7635, 7638, 7644, i i 
+ 1664, 7667, 7668, 7672, 7673, 
7680, 7681, 7682, 7685, 7688, 
» 7698, 7700, 7709. 7711, 7713, 
* 7728, 7729, 7730, 7760, 7784, 
7826, 7898, 7924, 7931, 7978, 8086, 8223, 
8266, 8268, 8395, 8418, 8647, 8652, 8678, 
8729, 8778 
Preschool Education 8678 
Presentation Methods 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
е (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 

Conditions] 

(Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 

Sensation 7439 
розташо [See Also Related Terms] 
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Priests 8503 
Primacy Effect 7676 
Primary Mental Health Prevention 8278, 


8481, 8486, 8662 
Pri [See Elementary 


School] 
onhuman) [See Also Mon- 
7359 


Primates (N 
keys) 7293, 7294, 
inted Comm tions Media [See 
DE] 


unica, 
Books, Magazines, News 


8829 
Prisoners 8171, 8197, 8200, 8201, 8540 


Dilemma Game 7855, 7878, 
7890, 7895, 7930, 7940 
Lh 8540, 8542 
ivate School Education 7776, 8738 
vileged 


[See Stimulus 


Pri um 8577 
Бодене Inhibition 7204, 7211, 7330, 


Probability [See 


[See Also Statisti à 
bility] 7563, Jag. ^ "^ Statistical Proba 


хіх 


Probability Learning 7231 

Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Grou Problem Solv- 
ing] 7192, 7200, 7201, 392, 7616, 7620, 
8134, 8600, 8731 ) 

Procaine [See Novocaine 

Process Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 

Professional Certification 8593, 8599 
Professional ication [See Scien- 
tific Communication} 

Professional Consultation [See Also 


Mental Health Consultation] 8274, 8308, 

8347, 8361, 8502, 851 1, 8770 

Professional Contribution 6972, 7075, 

7086, 7189, 7554, 7580, 7687, 7878, 7945, 
04 


8077, 8338, 881 

Professional Criticism 7001, 7025, 7081, 

7091, 7102, 7295, 7307, 7368, 7506, 7556, 

7734, 7865, 8102, 8216, 8330, 8442 
Criticism Reply 7362, 7490, 

7557, 7624, 8309, 8455 

Professional Ethics 8495 

fessional 


Licensing 8587 
Professional Meetings And Symposia 


7293, 8558, 8586, 8892 
Professional [See Scientific 


Newsletters 
Communication} 
Professional Organizations 8580 
Professional Standards 8280, 8605 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
(Measurement) 7033, 7035, 
7996, 8166 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded 8761 
Progesterone 7447, 7531 
Prognosis 7026, 8122, 8126, 8509 
Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Pro, ram Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program HEC 
Instruction 7010, 8577, 8692, 
8851 


ing (Computer) [See Computer 

Software] 

(Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 

(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Head Start 8653, 8778 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) 7593, 
7951, 8109 
Projective Personality 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Rorschach Test, Thematic 
Apperception Test] 7015, 7027, 8001, 
8077, 8243 


Projective Techniques [See Bender Ges- 
talt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 
Human Figures Drawing, Projective 
Personality Miira, Rorschach Test, 
Thematic gabperception Test] 

Prolactin 84: 


Pronouns 7175, 8103 
unciation 7162, 7170, 7568, 7578 
7527, 7540, 8466 

7111 
Prose [See Also Biography] 7236, 7239, 
8676 
Proteins [See Also Antibodies, Hemoglo- 
bin] 7385 ; 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism 
Protestantism 7770 


Measures [See 


Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 

Psychedelic Experiences 7280 

Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders 

Кам: History [See Patient History] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Presa Hospital Readmission] 8151, 
8521 


Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 8512, 8525, 
8528, 8529, 8541, 8543 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission 8139, 
8151, 8524 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff 8101, 8138 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission, Psychi- 
atric Hospital Readmission] 8147, 8352, 
8484, 8497, 8510, 8518, 8526, 8530 
Psychiatric Hospitals 8489, 8512, 8520, 
8531 
Psychiatric Nurses 8138 
Psychiatric Patients 7047, 7050, 7053, 
7068, 8092, 8099, 8100, 8101, 8113, 8120, 
8129, 8130, 8132, 8134, 8138, 8143, 8146, 
8164, 8166, 8196, 8258, 8261, 8280, 8291, 
8331, 8341, 8363, 8377, 8384, 8408, 8465, 
8469, 8509, 8510, 8512, 8518, 8519, 8520, 
8521, 8525, 8526, 8529, 8530, 8541, 8677 
Psychiatric Training 8610 
Psychiatrists 8053, 8559 
Psychiatry [See Also Community Psychi- 
atry) 6968, 8280, 8283, 8284, 8290, 8336, 
8470, 8605 
Psychic Energizers [See Imipramine] 
Psychoanalysis ps Also Dream Analy- 
sis] 7762, 7778, 8305, 8332 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 8390 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Also Ego, Unconscious (Personality 
Катод 998, 8087 
choanalytic Theory 6964, 6969, 6973, 

8080, 8145, 8305 
rre Therapy [See Psychoana- 

89 

'sychodiagnosis [See Also Ps осир: 
nostic Interview] 7031, 7033, 7048, 8090, 
8093, 8100, 8101, 8102, 8111, 8112, 8114, 
8120, 8129, 8131, 8136, 8151, 8154, 8157, 
8164, 8178, 8188, 8258, 8261, 8265, 8280, 
8290, 8293, 8372, 8469, 8506, 8546, 8559, 
8592, 8800 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
res Poal lostic Стася it сне) [See 

'sychodiagnostic logies 
AE zs eere 7812, 8288, 


тэга ловце Typologies 7072, 8123, 
1 

Psychodynamics 7583 

Psychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Moral Development, Perceptual el- 
Spar Personality Development, Psy- 
chosocial Development, Speech Devel- 


Paychallagulates 

7173, 7579 
deg Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics| 
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Psychological Stress 7263, 7428, 7767, 
8010, 8086, 8234, 8506 
ical T. 8170 


Psychological 81 
Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 
s „ School Psychologists] 8053, 8568, 
8594 


Psychology [See Also Adolescent Psy- 
chology, Applied Psychology, Clinical 
Psychology, Community Psychology, 
Comparative Psychology, Developmen- 
tal Psychology, Бааки Psychology, 
Чегошо|ову; Industrial Psychology, 
Neuropsychology, School Psychology, 
Social Psychology] 6956, 6933, 6959, 
6975, 6984, 7860, 8561, 8595 
Psychometrics 7036, 7245, 7276 
Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psy: 7785, 8087, 8088, 8101, 
8113, 8149, 8162, 8183, 8191 
Psychopharmacology 6989 
Psychophysical Measurement 6961, 7085, 
7163, 7339, 8891 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychophysiology 8225 
Psychosexual Behavior [See Also 
Erection (Penis), Exhibitionism, Fetish- 
ism, Homosexuality, Impotence, Male 
Homosexuality, Pedophilia, Petting, Pre- 
marital Intercourse, Rape, Sex Roles, 
Sexual Deviations, Sexual Function Dis- 
turbances, Sexual Masochism, Transsex- 
ualism, Transvestism] 7576, 7792, 7823, 
7830, 7831, 7833, 7851, 7877, 7889, 7969, 
8060, 8186, 8187, 8329, 8418 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Schizophre- 
nia, Childhood Psychosis, Childhood 
Schizophrenia, Chronic Psychosis, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism, Paranoia (Psychosis), Paranoid 
Schizophrenia, Reactive Psychosis, Schi- 
zophrenia, pean Infantile Psycho- 
sis, Undifferentiated Schizophrenia] 
8112, 8126, 8130, 8152, 8313, 8454 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Dee en 7599, 7690, 7692, 7694, 
7696, 7707, 7714, 7721, 7727, 8711, 8783 
Psychosocial Mental Retardation 8208 
Psychosocial Readjustment 8135, 8347, 
8504, 8524, 8540 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Vocational Rehabilitation] 7277, 8475, 
8491, 8498 
Psychosocial Resocialization 8369 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See Also Hy- 

hondriasis] 7399, 8087, 8263, 8275, 
713, 8796 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling [See Also 
Family Therapy] 7030, 8282 
Psy ic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 

і 7026, 8298, 


Psy 

2 8325, 8326, 8328, 8352, 8356, 8358, 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference] 7028, 8296, 8299, 
8307, 8310, 8320, 8323, 8325, 8326, 8338, 


8342, 8343, 8350, 8355, 8358, 8362, 8570, 
8606 


Psy Te ues Бе Also 
Dream Analysis] 8009, 8297, 8306, 8309, 
8310, 8311, 8315, 8316, 8318, 8321, 8328, 
8330, 8331, 8340, 8341, 8344, 8345, 8347, 
8357, 8359, 8372, 8785 

Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 
Trainees] 

Psychotherapists 8354, 8555, 8604 
Psychotherapy [See Also Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy, Brief Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychotherapy, Dream Analysis, En- 
counter Group Therapy, Family Thera- 
py, Gestalt Therapy, Group Psychother- 
apy, Hypnotherapy, Individual Psy- 
chotherapy, Marathon Group Шар, 
Р!ау en Psychoanalysis, Psychoth- 
erapeutic Counseling, Beaty егару, 
Therapeutic Community] 7277, 8021, 
8142, 8257, 8298, 8302, 8303, 8304, 8312, 
8314, 8319, 8324, 8333, 8334, 8335, 8346, 
8348, 8349, 8351, 8353, 8354, 8546, 8557, 
8561, 8562, 8564, 8571, 8575, 8587, 8591, 
8594, 8598, 8607 
Psychotherapy Training 8554, 8555, 
8557, 8561, 8562, 8564, 8565, 8568, 8571, 
8574, 8587, 8590, 8591, 8598, 8607 
Psychotomimetic [See Also Ly- 
sergic Acid Diethylamide] 7524 

Pul 7380 

Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Services 7009, 8481 

Public Opinion 7747, 8102, 8180 

Public School Education 8738, 8766 
Public S| 7917, 8435 

Puerto Rico 7782, 8349 

Punishment 7234, 7305, 7318, 7321, 7744 
Pupil Dilation 7418, 8186 


Questionnaires 7796, 7838, 8193 

і (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
ires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

(Personality) [See Per- 

sonality Measures] 
Quinine 7299, 7391 
Quinine Sulfate [See Quinine] 


Rabbits 7319, 7330, 7386, 7411, 7507, 
7515 

Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
Negroes] 

Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 7552, 
7729, 7743, 7746, 7749, 7760, 7774, 7919, 
7956, 8355, 8507, 8846 

Racial Differences 7046, 7132, 7734, 
7746, 7884, 7943, 7985, 8022, 8037, 8092, 
8101, 8111, 8188, 8367, 8507, 8535, 8752, 


Racial In 
Integration (Racial)] 7743, 7746 

Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 

Baten 7880 

Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 

Radical Movements [See Political Revo- 
lution] 

киш о | 

Rage [See Anger 

Rape 7948, 8173, 8186 


Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 
Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 7301, 7333, 7337, 7401, 
7407, 7442, 7415 

Rating 7560, 7565 

Rating Scales 7047, 7089, 7197, 8254, 
8786, 8834, 8858 

Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 

Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rats 6986, 7005, 7295, 7297, 7300, 7302, 
7308, 7309, 7310, 7311, 7312, 7317, 7318, 
7321, 7322, 7323, 7324, 7327, 7329, 7331, 
7332, 7333, 7337, 7356, 7362, 7368, 7374, 
7375, 7378, 7381, 7390, 7391, 7401, 7407, 
7420, 7424, 7435, 7438, 7441, 7442, 7443, 
7444, 7445, 7449, 7450, 7452, 7453, 7454, 
7455, 7456, 7457, 7459, 7466, 7467, 7471, 
7474, 7475, 7476, 7479, 7480, 7481, 7483, 
7484, 7485, 7487, 7488, 7489, 7493, 7497, 
7498, 7501, 7502, 7508, 7509, 7510, 7511; 
7513, 7516, 7519, 7522, 7524, 7525, 7529, 
7530, 7531, 7533, 7536, 7538, 7540, 7546, 
7548, 7550 

Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Time 7108, 7129, 7157, 7198, 
7263, 7432, 8215, 8253 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Reactive Depression 8084 

Reactive Psychosis 8125 

Reactive Schizophrenia [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 

Readiness (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 

Reading se Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading] 7150, 8388, 8695 

Reading Ability 8654, 8831 

Reading Achievement 8726, 8729, 8763 
Reading Comprehension 7172, 7186, 
7238, 7539, 7637, 8695, 8709 

Hog Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 
8095, 8722 


Reading Education 7652, 8621, 8633, 
8652, 8722 

Reading Materials 7238, 7570, 7586, 
8654 


Reading Measures 7025, 8788 

Reading Skills 7637, 7652, 7681, 8621, 
8651, 8652, 8716, 8722, 8788 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] 
хешу 7582, 8109 

Reality Therapy 8300 

Reasoning [See Also Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning] 7191, 7678, 7783, 8699 
Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 

Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall] 
7205, 7206, 7207, 7212, 7217, 7233, 7237, 
7238, 7242, 7278, 7285, 7625, 7629, 7640, 
7667, 7676, 7850, 8249 

Recency Effect 7943 

Receptors (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
tors] 

Reciprocity 7697, 7718, 7916, 7944, 7949, 
7952, 7991 л 
Recognition (Learning) 7096, 7132, 7198, 
7214, 7215, 7223, 720 7244, 7249, 7622, 
7625, 7850, 8291 

Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
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Recovery (Disorders) 8270 
Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Childrens Recreational Games, 
Football, Gambling, Sports, Swimming, 
Television Viewing, Tennis] 7866 
Recreation Therapy [See Also Art Thera- 
у, Music Therapy] 8317 

itment (Military) [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
Enlistment] 
Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 


Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Startle Reflex] 7131, 
7292, 7383, 7437, 7477 

Refraction Errors 7418 

Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational "Rehabilitation] 8284, 8528, 
8534, 8536, 8540, 8544 

Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation. (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation. (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 

Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Monetary Rewards, Negative Reinforce- 
ment, Nonverbal Reinforcement, Posi- 
tive Reinforcement, Praise, Preferred 
Rewards, Punishment, Reinforcement 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, Re- 
wards, Seconda: Reinforcement, Self 
Reinforcement, "оса! Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 7229, 7272, 7304, 7397, 
7475, 8218, 8388, 8687, 8718, 8825 
Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 


Experiences] 

Reinforcement Amounts 7259, 7302, 
7311, 7313, 7337 

Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 


Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 7071, 7097, 7248, 7251, 
7303, 7305, 7309, 7310, 7323, 7325, 7338, 
7339, 7343, 7345, 7453, 7713, 8204, 8221, 
8765, 8852 

Role (Disorders) 8143, 8442, 8455, 


Relations (International) [See Interna- 

tional Relations] 

Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 

don 7270, 8289, 8391, 8399, 8410, 
4: 


Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization ACAD] 
Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliabilit ] 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] Js 
Religiosity 8055 
Religious Affiliation [See Also Christiani- 
ра Protestantism, Roman Catholicism] 
026, 8104 


Religious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
God Concepts, Protestantism, Religion, 
ty, Religious Affiliation, Roman Cathol- 
icism] 7749, 7759, TIG, 7770, 7777, 
7779, 8055, 8066 


Religious Personnel [See Clergy, Nuns, 
Priests] 

Religious Practices [See Also Medita- 
tion] 7759, 7762, 7767, 7769, 7777 

REM Sleep 7356, 7433, 7468 

Remedial Reading 8621 

Remembering [See Retention] 
Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 
sonnel] 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 

Hepresston Sensitization 7024, 7094, 
8371 


Reptiles [See Lizards] 

Research [See Experimentation] 

Research Design [See Experimental De- 

sign] 

Reseach Methods [See Methodology] 

Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine 7436, 7492 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 

ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Hospitals, Nursing Homes, ien 
Hospitals] 8366, 8430, 8498, 8506, 8508, 

8522, 852 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 

Respiration 7276, 7422, 7434, 7438, 7548 
Remain Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
eine 


Respiratory System [See Diaphragm 
(Anatomy)] 

Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 


Response Amplitude 7250, 7471 

Response Bias 6979, 7102 

Response Duration 7471 

Response Frequency 7283, 7302, 7303, 

7314, 7325, 7338, 7343, 7346, 7453 

Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 

Response Latency 7099, 7107, 7473, 

7862, 8016 

Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 

ponse Time, Reaction Time, Response 

Amplitude, Response Duration, Re- 

sponse aiT, Repon Latency, 
esponse Set] 7071, 732 

Response Set 7035, 7278 

Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 

Response Time [See Reaction Time] 

Responses [See Also Conditioned Emo- 

tional Responses, Conditioned Respon- 

ses, Conditioned Suppression, Emotion- 

al Responses, Orienting Responses] 7331 

Responsibility 7199, 7701, 7753, 7902, 

7938, 7954, 7958, 7962, 7986, 8515, 8735 

Retaliation [See Reciprocity] 

Retardation (Mental} [See Мели! Retar- 

dation] 

Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 

tarded] 

Retention [See Also Recall (Learnin, ), 

Recognition (Learning) 7100, 7198, 

7203, 7210, 7226, 7236 9247, 7467, 7550, 

8127, 8650, 8704 

Retention Measures [See Also Free 

Recall, Recall (Learning), Recognition 

(Learning)] 7044 

Reticular Formation 7454 

Retina 7155, 7394, 7482 

Retinal Image 7159, 7479 

Retirement 8015, 8641 

Retroactive Inhibition 7204, 7329, 8127 


У 


ELT 


Reversal Shift Learning 7219 

Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 

Revolutions (Political) [See Political Rev- 
olution] 

Rewards [See Also Monetary Rewards, 
Preferred Rewards] 7234, 7265, 7308, 
7697, 7924, 7981, 8203, 8700 

Rigidity (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions] 

Risk Taking [See Also Gambling] 7199, 
7726, 7845, 7855, 7878, 7897, 7962, 7981, 
8906 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices] 

Robbery [See Theft] 

Rodents [See Chinchillas, Gerbils, Guin- 
ea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Rats] 

Role Conflicts 8812, 8824 

Role Perception 7643, 7727, 7824, 7937, 
8138, 8824, 8829, 8903 

Role Playing 7920, 8020, 8047, 8101, 
8407, 8703 

Roles [See Also Parental Role, Sex 
Roles] 8085, 8911 

Roman Catholicism 7770, 7772, 7776, 
7777 

Rorschach Test 7015 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Runways (Maze) [See Maze Pathwa: 5] 
Rural Environments 7046, 7703, 7829, 
7927, 8488, 8535, 8752 


Saccharin 7299 

Sadomasochism [See Sexual Masochism] 
Safety [See Highway Safety, Occupa- 
tional Safety] 

Salaries 890, 8522, 8541, 8543, 8748, 
8854, 8886 

Sales Personnel 8862, 8867, 8873 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 7333, 7377 

Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 7605, 7772, 7777, 
7791, 7932, 8485, 8515, 8753 

or (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 8868 

Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules 

Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


ing] 
Schizoid Personality 8118 
Schizophrenia [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schi- 
zophrenia, Undifferentiated Schizophre- 
nia] 6968, 6991, 7026, 7089, 7454, 8084, 
8094, 8097, 8098, 8106, 8107, 8109, 8111, 
8114, 8116, 8127, 8128, 8131, 8136, 8141, 
8148, 8155, 8286, 8317, 8404, 8441, 8447, 
Schisophreogenie Family 7599 
nic Family 75' 

os [See Educational Financial 

Assistance} 
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Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Занак Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude 
School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
School Adjustment 8740, 8745, 8759 
School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Administrators [See Also School 
Principals] 8671 
School Age Children 7029, 7034, 7049, 
7052, 7055, 7095, 7097, 7114, 7146, 7179, 
7188, 7191, 7196, 7219, 7226, 7235, 7246, 
7248, 7251, 7252, 1265, 7267, 7272, 7414, 
7586, 7599, 7600, 7616, 7620, 7625, 7627, 
7629, 7630, 7632, 7633, 7635, 7637, 7640, 
7642, 7643, 7645, 7648, 7649, 7651, 7652, 
7653, 7655, 7656, 7657, 7659, 7662, 7663, 
7664, 7667, 7668, 7669, 7671, 7672, 7674, 
7676, 7678, 7679, 7680, 7682, 7684, 7688, 
7690, 7692, 7697, 7702, 7705, 7716, 7720, 
7721, 7724, 7725, 7728, 7730, 7763, 7768, 
7713, 7774, 7780, 7783, 7786, 7826, 7829, 
7835, 7867, 7924, 7936, 7956, 7965, 7985, 
7987, 7997, 8001, 8002, 8006, 8034, 8046, 
8056, 8072, 8077, 8205, 8207, 8220, 8223, 
8232, 8237, 8249, 8260, 8268, 8297, 8379, 
8397, 8403, 8419, 8622, 8718, 8719, 8781, 
8903, 8908 
School Attendance 8751 
School Counselors 8599, 8659, 8793 
School Dropouts 8740 
School Enrollment [See Also School 
Attendance] 8766 
School Environment 6957, 7179, 7573, 
8649, 8723, 8743 
School Facilities [See Also Classrooms, 
Dormitories] 7884 
School Federal Aid [See Educational 
Financial Assistance] 
School Financial Assistance [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 
School Integration (Racial) 7729. 7776, 
8558, 8752 
School Learning 8661, 8676, 8704, 8717, 
8728 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Principals 8639, 8768 
School Psychologists 8632, 8770, 8805 
School Psychology 8800 
School Readiness 8799 
Schools [See Colleges, 
Schools, High Schools] 
Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 8683, 8684, 8699, 8721 
Sciences [See Also Adolescent Psycholo- 
8t CHI Anthropology, Ap- 
pes Peychology, iochemistry, Bolo 
linical Psychology, Communit: Psychi- 
atry, Community Psychology, Compara- 
tive Psychology, evelopmental Psy- 
chology, Educational Ps chology, Epi- 
demiology, Geography, Gennes Ger- 
ontology, Indus Русу, Medi- 
cal Sciences, Neuroanatomy, Neuro- 
chemistry, MERE Neurophysiology, 
Neurone chology, Obstetrics Gynecolo- 
р Ophthalmol Ору, Physics, Psychiatry, 
sychology, DE NAT School 
Social sychology, Social 
81 


Elementary 


Psycholo; 


Sciences, So iology, Surgery] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 


chological Terminology] 7608, 8328, 
8573, 8641 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
6960, 8860 
Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Scopolamine 4483 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 
Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

ing (Testing) 7011, 7012, 7013, 7016, 
10027 019, 7033, 7035, 7039, 7062, 7063, 

(09: 

Scratching 7515 
Screening (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening) 
Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Seasonal Mrs 7422, 7870 
Secondary Reinforcement 7997, 8106, 
8363, 8382, 8404, 8415, 8436 
Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills] 
Secretion (Gland) [See Lactation] 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Security (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Security] 
Sedatives [See Atropine, Chlorproma- 
zine, Haloperidol, Heroin, Pentobarbi- 
tal, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 
[s pean (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion 
Seizures [See Convulsions] 
Selected Readings 6956, 6989, 7106, 
7372, 7403, 7823, 8083, 8190, 8361, 8617, 
8618, 8821 
Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 
Selection Tests 8836, 8841 
Selective Attention 7103, 7107, 7121, 
7127, 7623, 7646, 7688, 8105 
Selective Breeding 7352 
Self Actualization 6970, 7057, 7726, 7797, 
7822, 7992, 8011, 8015, 8019, 8051, 8345, 
8353, 8375 
Self Analysis Form 8201 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 
6963, 7038, 7693, 7767, 7774, 7797, 7822, 
7867, 7885, 8011, 8023, 8026, 8035, 8044, 
8050, 8059, 8066, 8198, 8360, 8367, 8376, 
8421, 8535, 8547, 8570, 8649, 8719, 8737, 
8754, 8785, 8828, 8871, 8903 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 
Self Control 7097, 7253, 7265, 7716, 
8046, 8383, 8402, 8412, 8417, 8420, 8424, 
8662, 8669, 8689 
Self Disclosure 7037, 7838, 7851, 7894, 
7972, 8027, 8296, 8343, 8556, 8596 
Self Esteem 7029, 7775, 7911, 7934, 
7951, 7999, 8015, 8050, 8057, 8061, 8145, 
8205, 8345, 8360, 8374, 8376, 8377, 8529, 
8553, 8596, 8697, 8717, 8758, 8867, 8871, 
8882 
Self Evaluation 7720, 8133, 8179, 8293, 
8429, 8625, 8630, 8634, 8669, 8680, 8733 


Self [See Self Concept 
Self Mutilation 8170, 8189, 8200, 8400 
Self Pi tion 7254, 7779, 7858, 7862, 


7871, 7872, 7904, 7950, 7957, 7980, 7982, 
7989, 7990, 7998, 8038, 8067, 8162, 8185, 
8625, 8752, 8824 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 7267, 7305, 7471, 
7520, 8382, 8420, 8657, 8718. 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 


Self Stimulation 7310, 7442, 7445, 7452, 
7471, 7474, 7512, 7513, 7538, 7539 
Semantic Differential 7021, 8196, 8802 
Semantics 7178, 7180, 7186, 7202, 7218, 
7241, 7243, 7569, 7575, 8709 
Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia 8448, 8453 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 

Sensation [See Perception] 

Sensation Seeking Scale 8069 

Sense О! Disorders [See Eye Disor- 
ders, Motion Sickness, Nystagmus, Re- 
fraction Errors] 

Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Eye (Anato- 
my), Iris (Eye), Lens (Eye), Retina, 
Vestibular Apparatus] 

Sensitivity (Personality) 7692 

Sensitivity Training 8374, 8376, 8377, 
8563, 8646, 8663 

Sensitization Repression [See Repression 


Sensitization] 
Sensory Adaptation [See Also Dark 
Adaptation, Orienting Responses] 7137, 
7143, 7149, 7158, 7161, 7292, 7411 
Sensory Deprivation 7135, 7288, 7429, 
8295, 8708 
Sensory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Visual Feedback] 7111 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
et Neurons [See Auditory Neu- 
rons) 
Sentence Comprehension 7175, 7202, 
7233, 7243, 7575, 7618, 7635, 7662, 7665, 
7685, 8212, 8709 
Sentence Structure 7172, 7202, 7233, 
7242, 7278, 7575, 7629, 7662, 8212, 8709 
Sentences 7215, 7242 
Separation (Marital) [See Marital Sepa- 
ration] 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] 

ntial Learning 7176 
Serial Learning 7193, 7235, 7676 
Serotonin 7498, 7511, 7545 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 7444, 7452, 7530, 
8463 


Serpasil [See Reserpine] 

Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 8761 

Sex Chromosome Disorders 8146 

Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Drive 8228 

Sex Education 7831 

Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Progesterone, Testoster- 
one 

Sod endi. [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Hemophilia] 

Sex Roles 7262, 7566, 7585, 7698, 7704, 
7705, 7785, 7820, 7821, 7822, 7824, 7825, 
7826, 7827, 7828, 7829, 7832, 7879, 7916, 
7918, 7958, 7978, 7981, 8004, 8012, 8037, 
8050, 8057, 8078, 8187, 8294, 8375, 8418, 
8747, 8754, 8903, 8911 

Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Seca Attitudes 7740, 7749, 7830, 7831, 
7833, 8012, 8016, 8040, 8320, 8575 
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Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] = 
Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Fetishism, Pedophilia, Sexual Ma- 
sochism, Transsexualism, Transvestism] 
8294 
Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See 
Impotence] 8380 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Pre- 
marital Intercourse, Ray 
Sexual Masochism 841 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual эселен 
Sexual Reproduction 7380, 7796, 8275 
Sexual Sadomasochism [See Sexual Ma- 
sochism] 
Sexuality 7823, 8060 
Shame [See Guilt] 
Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheep 7347, 7348, 7360, 7366 
Sheltered Wi 8541, 8543 
Shock 7300, 7301, 7317, 7318, 7324, 
7327, 7444, 7457, 7489 
Shock Therapy [See Also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock Therapy] 8289 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Short Term Memory 7206, 7210, 7227, 
7235, 7242, 7535, 7544, 7632, 7673, 8127 
Short Term Psychotherapy (See Brief 
Psychotherapy] 
Shoshone Таа [See American Indi- 
ans] 
Shuttle Boxes 7340 
Shyness [See Timidity] 
Sibling Relations 7793, 7795, 7808, 8214 
Siblings 7832, 8427 
Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Dependency, Heroin Addiction] 
8445, 8449, 8462, #465 
Sua Detection (Perception) 7104, 
7124, 7125, 7126, 7261 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus I 
Significance (Statistical) [See Statistica! 
Significance] 
ЕЗЕН (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larit 
Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Mathematical 
Modeling, Simulation Games] 7063, 
7108, 7747, 7874, 8047, 8288, 8384, 8407, 
8629, 8708, 8895 
Simulation Games 8589 
p [See Simulation] 

ixteen Perso Factors Question 
7045, 8029 "n > 
Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 
Size (Group) [See Group Size] 
Size Discrimination [See Also Apparent 
Size] 7112, 7136, 7151, 8119 
Skeletomuscular Disorders [See Muscu- 
loskeletal Disorders] 
Skilled Industrial Workers 8877 
Skills [See Ability] 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Electrical ies [See Also Skin 
Resistance] 8148 
Skin Resistance 7276, 7425, 7431 
Slang 7576 
Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 7006, 7375, 7396, 7468, 7472, 
7615, 8076, 8086, 8448 
Sleep Deprivation 7356, 7390 


Also 


Sleep Disorders [See Narcolepsy] 

Sleep Onset 7105, 8086 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Slums [See Poverty Areas] 

Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion] 

Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in; 
Shake Phobia [See urban 
Social Acceptance 7975 

sont Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment 

Social Adjustment 8143, 8209, 8505 
Social Approval 7132, 7692, 7795, 7872, 
zm 7912, 8114, 8624, 8635, 8755, 8758, 
8882 

Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Assistance (Social Behavior) Attack 
Behavior, Attribution, Bargaining, Char- 
itable Behavior, Collective Behavior, 
Competition, Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformity (Personality), Conversation, 
Cooperation, Criticism, Eye Contact, 
Friendship, Gambling, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Ghar Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Involvement, Job 
Appian Interviews, Leadership, Lead- 
ership Style, Nonverbal Reinforcement, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Praise, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, 
Responsibility, Risk Taking, Social Ac- 
ceptance, Social Adjustment, Social 
Approval, Social Dating, Social Drink- 
ing, Social Facilitation, Social Interac- 
tion, Social Perception, Social Rein- 
forcement, Trust (Social Behavior), Ver- 
bal Reinforcement, Victimization, Vio- 
lence, War] 7694, 7748, 7861, 7980, 8028, 
8139, 8368 

Social Casework 8502, 8505, 8770 

Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 7731, 7733, 7767, 7788, 
8035, 8517 

Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 7772, 7836, 
7943, 7974 

Social Dating 7719, 7889, 7918, 7932 
Social vation [See Also Social 
Isolation] 7308 

Social Desirability 7061, 7692, 7980, 
8059, 8079, 8267, 8719, 8882 

Social Drinking 7850 

Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communes, Communities, 
Ghettoes, Home Environment, Kibbutz, 
Neighborhoods, Poverty Areas, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, 
Suburban Environments, Urban Envi- 
ronments, Working Conditions] 7696, 
7861, 7988, 8195, 8483, 8509 

Social Equality 7734, 7746, 7813, 8211, 


Social Facilitation 7342, 7977 


Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 7757, 7879, 7 
Social Басе [See Also Criticism, 
Power, Prejudice, Social Approval, So- 
cial Desirability, Social Values, Supersti- 
tions] 7701, 7832, 7819, 7899, 7942, 7952 
Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, Charita- 
ble Behavior, Collective Behavior, Con- 
flict, Conversation, Cooperation, Eye 
Contact, Friendship, Group Discussion, 
Group Participation, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal 
Compatibility, Interpersonal Influences, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job Applicant Interviews, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview, Social Dating, 
Victimization, Violence, War] 7703, 
7755, 7788, 7865, 7935, 7975, 8038, 8058, 
8317, 8376, 8408, 8756, 8760 
Social Isolation 7367, 7422, 7540, 8400 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning)] 7209, 7928, 8068 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
Social Movements [See Student Activ- 
ism, Womens Liberation Movement] 
Social Perception [See Also Attribution] 
7559, 7561, 7562, 1567, 1568, 7703, 7720, 
7721, 7144, 7113, 7857, 7861, 7871, 7892, 
7909, 7923, 7937, 7940, 7941, 7943, 7948, 
7950, 7951, 7953, 7954, 7955, 7956, 7960, 
7961, 7963, 7965, 7967, 7968, 7969, 7972, 
7974, 7975, 7980, 7981, 7983, 7984, 7986, 
7988, 7989, 7991, 7998, 8047, 8180, 8185, 
8198, 8752, 8805, 8843 
Social Processes [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Human Migration, Immigra- 
tion, Industrialization, Racial Integra- 
tion, School Integration (Racial), Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Socializa- 
tion] 7736, 7756, 7852 
Social Psychology 7738, 7741, 7751, 
7881, 8304 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Nonver- 
bal Reinforcement, Praise, Verbal Rein- 
forcement] 7252, 7875, 7973, 8382 
DEM eres ; Also дк 
sychology, Anthropology, Applied Psy- 
chology, Cisl Psycho ruere 
y Psychology, Comparative Psychology, 
evelopmental Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Gerontology, Industrial 
Psychology, еш ору, Psychol- 
ору, School Psycho ор ‚ Social Psychol- 
ogy, Sociologyf 7093, Q9 
Social Stress 7431 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class, Upper Class] 
6985, 7756 
Social Values 7695, 7740, 7804, 7821 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 8563 
Social Workers 8505, 8770 
Socialism 8612, 8615, 8632, 8658 
Socialization 7706, 7758, 8078, 8820 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Assimilation, Culture Change, Eth- 
nic Identity] 7040, 7576, 7577. 7621, 
7672, 7679, 7736, 7771, 7781, 8179, 8307, 
8471, 8488, 8712 
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Socioeconomic Class Attitudes [See Low- 
er Class Attitudes, Middle Class Atti- 
tudes] 

Socioeconomic Status [See Also Income 
Level, Lower Class, Lower Income 
Level, Middle Class, Social Class, Upper 
Class] 7020, 7047, 7097, 7644, 7807, 
7884, 7975, 7985, 8104, 8168, 8547, 8772, 
8798, 8907 
i 7908 

Sociology 7007, 8613 

Sociometric Tests 8755 

Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 7391 

wem Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal] 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 7379, 
8107 

Somesthetic Perception [See Also Pain 
Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tactual 
Perception, Vibrotactile Thresholds] 
7165 

Somesthetic Stimulation [See Tactual 
Stimulation] 

Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 7576, 7836, 7914, 8027, 
8312, 8334, 8554, 8557, 8562, 8571, 8594, 
8607 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spain 7765 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Distortion 7155 

Spatial Organization 7145 

Spatial Orientation (P. ion) 7108, 
7139, 7158, 7160, 7332, 7479, 8112, 8232, 
8245 

Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Autokinetic 
Illusion, Depth Perception, Distance 
Perception, Motion Perception, Size 
Discrimination, Spatial Distortion, Spa- 
tial Organization, Spatial Orientation 
SEED: SEN Vision] 7113, 
7121, 7134, 7140, 7180, 7237, 7398, 7675, 
8245, 8249 

Special Education 8210, 8268, 8580, 
8631, 8688, 8761, 8762, 8763, 8764, 8765, 
8767, 8769, 8770, 8771, 8772, 8773, 8774 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
oe. Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion 

ecu Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 


Dir Education] 

pecial Education (Learning Disabil) 

[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 

cation] 

5 Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
entally Retarded, Bue Education 

Sm lucation (Phys Handicaps) [ 

Р "md Handicapped, Special Educa- 

поп 


Special Education (Visual Н: ) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 


Special Education Students 8765, 8766 
Special Education Teachers 8768, 8770 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 


ени Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion 
Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And Hearing Measures 7169 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Pron- 
unciation, Speech Pauses, Speech Pitch, 
Spem Rate, Speech Rhythm] 7421, 
7561, 7562, 7580, 7728, 7913, 8288, 8410 
Speech Development 7626, 7635, 7647, 
7667, 7677, 812: 

Disorders [See Also Articulation 


Disorders, Echolalia, Mutism] 7579, 
8224 

Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 


Speech Pauses 7647, 7728 
Speech P. tion 7162, 7163, 7164, 
7168, 7169, 7170, 7173, 7278, 7561, 7567, 
8248, 8253 
Pitch 7677 
Speech Rate 7163, 7647, 7662 
5 Rhythm 7171, 7647 
5 Therapy 8224, 8576, 8768 
Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Spelling 7564, 7578, 8727 
Spiders [See Arachnida] 
Spinal Cord 7477 
Spinal Nerves 7463 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Recovery (Learning) 7205 
[See Also Football, Swimming, 
Tennis] 7270 
[See Also Housewives, Wives] 
7191, 7792, 7803, 7807, 7909, 7980, 7989, 
8503 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Startle Reflex 6994, 7480, 7495 
Starvation 8200 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory 8130 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Variance, Central Tendency Measures, 
Cluster Analysis, Consistency (Measure- 
ment) Factor Analysis, Item Analysis 
(Statistical) Orthogonal Rotation, Sta- 
tistical Measurement, Statistical Norms, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Signifi- 
cance, Statistical “Tests, Variabilit 
Measurement] 6992, 6993, 7022, 7027, 
7073, 7080, 7081, 7082, 7083, 7084, 7091, 
7886, 8123, 8592, 8884 
Statistical Correlation 7076, 7077, 7079, 
7089, 7090, 8264 
Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
sis of Variance, Central Tendency 
leasures, Cluster Analysis, Consistency 
(Measurement), Factor Analysis, Item 
Analysis (Statistical), Orthogonal Rota- 
tion, Statistical Norms, Statistical Proba- 
Р, Variability Measurement] 7075, 
'09: 


Statistical Norms 8794 

Statistical Probability 7074 

Statistical Rotation [See Orthogonal 
Rotation] 

Statistical Significance 7077, 7087, 7090 
Statistical Tests 7077 {Ө 
Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 


Validity] 7019, 7074 
andi Variables [See Also Depend- 


ent Variables] 7076 
Status 7772, 7867, 7916, 7945, 8343, 8822 


Stealing [See Theft] 
Stereopsis [See PU Vision] 
Stereoscopic Vision 7140, 7158, 7159, 
7221, 8235 
Stereotaxic Techniques [See Also Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation] 6991 
Stereotyped Attitudes 7262, 7552, 7566, 
7585, 7693, 7765, 1820, 7822, 7824, 1825, 
7826, 7827, 7829, 7879, 7919, 8161, 8532, 
8616, 8631, 8827, 8903 
Stereotyped Behavior 7443, 7487, 7509, 
7519 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Castration, Male 
Castration, Ovariectomy] 
Steroids [See Also Corticosteroids] 7531 
Stimulation [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Aversive Stimulation, Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Prismatic 
Stimulation, Self Stimulation, Tactual 
Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Visual 
Stimulation] 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Ambiguity 7963 
Stimulus lexity 7214, 7225, 7598, 
7623, 7636, 7671 
Stimulus Control 7264, 7316, 7335 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Also Food 
Deprivation, Sensory Deprivation, So- 
cial Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 7288 
Stimulus Discrimination 7303, 7307, 
7312, 7314, 7316, 7326, 7335, 7339, 7483, 
7535, 7546, 8203, 8222 
a Duration 7118, 7167, 7339, 
73 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Stimulus Frequency 7228, 7322 
Stimulus Generalization 8657 
Stimulus Intensity 7103, 7165, 7306, 
7411, 7489, 8388 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 7334, 
7512 
Stimulus Novelty 7600 
Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Complexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
MUR Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Similarity, Stimulus Variability] 7103, 
7327 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
тарар Presentation] 7124, 7210, 
7225, 7301, 7312, 7632, 7673, 8213 
Stimulus Salience 7126, 7341 

Stimulus Similarity 7154, 7206 

Stimulus Variability 7126, 7176, 7219, 
7314, 7634 

Stipends [See Educational Financial 
Assistance 

Stomach 6996 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 
Strategies 7854 
Strength (Physical) 


[See Physical 
Strength] 
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Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
Occupational Stress, Physiological 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 7424, 7717, 
7764, 8000, 8063, 8168, 8269, 8333, 8739, 
8824 
Stress Reactions 7424, 7428, 7526, 8063, 
8072, 8225, 8319, 8378 
Strikes 7749 
Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 
Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 8828 
Stroop Color Word Test 7862 
Structuralism 6976 
Student Activism 7014 
Student Admission Criteria 8597 
Student Attitudes 7014, 7732, 7749, 7834, 
7837, 7889, 8640, 8646, 8673, 8692, 8734, 
8736, 8738, 8744, 8749, 8750, 8751, 8753, 
8756, 8760, 8797 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 8625, 8630 
Students [See Also College Students, 
Community College Students, Elementa- 
School Students, Foreign Students, 

raduate Students, High School Stu- 
dents, Junior Hi School Students, 
Kindergarten Students, Medical Stu- 
dents, Nursery School Students, Nursing 
Students, Special Education Students, 
Transfer Students] 8656, 8732 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
ies] 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 
Study Habits 8683 
NON Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 

ubculture (Anthropological) 7718 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Subtests 7013, 8262 
Suburban Environments 7829 
Subvocalization 8665 
Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 
Sugars 7309, 7401 
Suggestibility 7279, 7500 
Suicide 7555, 8164, 8167, 8175, 8177, 
8181, 8195, 8196 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
eran гаиа 8175 

ide 7536 

Superior Colliculus 7470 
Superstitions 7315 
ent [See Management Person- 
пе! 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 


Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 

5 (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 

Suppression (Defense Mechanism) 8231 
Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, Cas- 
tration, Decortication (Brain), Heart 
Surgery, Hypophysectomy, Male Castra- 
tion, Neurosurgery, Organ Transplanta- 


tion, Ovariectomy, Stereotaxic Tech- 
niques] 7818, 8096, 8265, 8294, 8474 
Surgical Patients 8086, 8091, 8461, 8479, 
8504 

Surveys 7554, 7556, 7557 

Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures} 

Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures} 

Susceptibility (Disorders) 8104, 8231 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 

Sweden 7710, 7818, 7994, 8542, 8611, 
8614, 8698 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming 7114 

Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning, 

Symbiosis (Biological) [See Biological 


Symbiosis] 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis 8137 
Symbolism 7123 
Sympathetic Nervous System 7464, 8796 
Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Norep- 
inephrine] 
Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Isopro- 
terenol, Norepinephrine] 
S: [Sce ofessional Meetings 
And Symposia] 
Symptoms [See Also Appetite Disorders, 
Ataxia, Convulsions, Delirium, Distrac- 
eee tana Ty Fatigue, Horane; 
yperkinesis, rthermia, - 
ainda H dece Mi uar 
Headache, Muscle Contraction Head- 
ache, Obesity, Pain, Scratching, Shock, 
Tics, Tremor] 7089, 8123, 8153, 8237, 
8266, 8443 
Synapses 7373 
Syndromes [See Also Battered Child 
Syndrome, Downs Syndrome, Organic 
rain Syndromes, Senile Dementia] 
8160, 8183, 8319 
Synergism (Drugs) [See Drug Synergism] 
Syntax [See Also Sentence Structure} 
7173, 7202, 8709 
Systematic Desensitization Therap: 
8381, 8386, 8390, 8391, 8399, 8405, 8408, 
8409, 8412, 8413, 8421, 8422, 8423, 8432, 
8434, 8435, 8583 
Systems Analysis 7200 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
Tachistoscopic Presentation 7124 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 
Tactual P. [See Also Vibrotac- 
tile Eie 7112, 7210, 7286, 7360, 
7483, 7630, 8245, 8652 

Tactual Stimulation 7420, 8249 

Taiwan 7123 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Task Analysis 7296, 8834, 8877 

Task Complexity 7095, 7107, 7224, 7240, 
Ps 7863, 7872, 7946, 7973, 8834, 8861, 


Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
aste Discrimination [See Taske Pasg 


oo Ады 


Taste Perception 7287, 7291, 7297, 7299, 
7360, 7530, 7850 

Taste Stimulation 7377, 7391, 7456 
Taxonomies 6987, 7074, 7739, 7861, 
8578, 8643 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

"Teacher Aides 8626 

Teacher Attitudes 8642, 8671, 
8753, 8768, 8783 

Teacher Characteristics [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 8622, 
8624, 8626, 8627, 8628, 8630, 8634, 8637, 
8638, 8640, 8750, 8793 


8715, 


Teacher Education 8629, 8631, 8636, 
8645 
Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 


Characteristics] 
Teacher Personality 8627, 8635 
Teacher Student Interaction 8560, 8622, 
8624, 8629, 8636, 8645, 8674, 8739, 8746, 
8757, 8786 
Teacher Tenure 8627 
Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion] 
Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Special Education 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 8624, 8633, 
8844 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Individu- 
alized Instruction, Instructional Media, 
Lecture Method, Open Classroom Meth- 
od, Programed Instruction, Readin, 
Materials, Teaching Methods, Televise 
Instruction, Tutoring] 8698 
Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Teaching Methods [See Also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Individualized Instruction, Lecture 
Method, Open Classroom Method, Pro- 
gramed Instruction, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Tutoring] 7656, 8585, 8610, 8648, 
8650, 8651, 8652, 8658, 8661, 8673, 8674, 
8675, 8676, 8678, 8685, 8688, 8690, 8699, 
8701, 8703, 8705, 8706, 8708, 8723, 8751, 
8767, 8791 
тоника) Service Personnel 8863, 8865, 
Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Educa- 
tional Television, Radio, Telephone 
Systems, Television Advertising] 
‘elencephalon [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucleus, Cer- 
ebral Cortex, Frontal Lobe, Hippocam- 
us, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
emporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
Telepathy 7274 
Telephone Hot Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 
Telephone Systems 8511 
Televised Instruction 8845 
Television [See Educational Television, 
Television Advertising] 
Television Advertising 8903, 8908 
Television Vi 7694, 7700, 7786, 


7931, 8218, 8219, 8647 

Temperament [See Personality] 
nue (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 
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Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Heat Effects] 7334, 7361 
Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex] 8475 

Tendency Measures (Central) [See Cen- 
tral Tendency Measures] 

Tennis 8816 

Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 

Tenure (Teacher) [See Teacher Tenure] 
Terminol (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminolo; 

Territoriality 7359, 7486, 7541, 7551 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 7039, 7062, 7775, 
7997, 8039, 8560 

Test Anxiety 7268, 7633, 8001, 8381, 
8386, 8407, 8413, 8421, 8738, 8785 

Test Construction [See Also Difficulty 
Level (Test), Item Analysis (Test), Test 
Items, Test Reliability, "Test Standardi- 
zation, Test Validity] 7022, 7031, 7036, 
7039, 7040, 7042, 7056, 7057, 7059, 7061, 
7070, 7753, 8666, 8795 

Test Items 7050, 8795 

Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 

Test Norms 7049, 8000 

Test Reliability 7018, 7023, 7028, 7029, 
7031, 7032, 7038, 7042, 7050, 7054, 7055, 
7056, 7062, 7066, 7067, 7069, 7070, 7196, 
7153, 8165, 8254, 8868 

Test Scores 7018, 7019, 7038, 7062, 8118, 
8129, 8262, 8794, 8795 

Test Standardization 7034, 7036, 7041, 
7046, 7064, 7069 

Test Validity 7016, 7025, 7028, 7030, 
7037, 7041, 7043, 7044, 7047, 7048, 7050, 
7051, 7054, 7056, 7058, 7059, 7060, 7063, 
7065, 7066, 7067, 7069, 7070, 7796, 8166, 
8261, 8783, 8799, 8839 

Testing [See Difficulty Level (Test), Item 
Analysis (Test), Raung Scaling (Test- 
ing), Scoring (Testing), Test Administra- 
tion, Test Items, Test Reliability, Test 
Standardization, Test Validity] 

Testing (Hypothesis) [See “Hypothesis 
Testing] 

Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli- 
cant Screening] 

Testing Methods [See Multiple Choice 
(Testing Method)] 

Testosterone 7290, 7419, 7447, 7451, 
7523, 7531, 7533 

Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See 
Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrahydrocannabinol 7494, 7543 
Thailand 8072 

Thalamus [See Also Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus)] 7483 

"Theft 7902, 8183 
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Theories [See Also Related Terms] 6970, 
7144, 7819, 8152 
Theory of Evolution 7865 
Theory Verification 7223 


Therapeutic Community 8364, 8369, 
8510, 8511, 8517, 8519, 8531, 8553 


Therapeutic Devices (Medical) [See 
Medical Therapeutic Devices] 
Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Ps XD Techniques] 
"Therapist Atti [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 

t Characteristics 8321, 8355, 
8356, 8358, 8556, 8569, 8576 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

ist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

st Personality [See Therapist 


Characteristics] 
Trainees 7840, 8338, 8556, 
8570 


Therapists [See Also Related Terms) 
8569 


Therapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy) 

Therapy (Encounter Group) [See En- 

counter Group Therapy] 

Therapy (Ini vidual} [See Individual 

Psychotherapy] 

Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] 

Theta Rhythm 7467 

Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Diver- 
ent Thinking, Inductive Deductive 
easoning, Logical Thinking, Reason- 

ing] 7382, 8675 

Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 

Thorazine (See Chlorpromazine] 

Thought Disturbances [See Amnesia, 

Memory Disorders, Perseveration] 

Threat 7094, 7918, 7952 

Thresholds [See Also Critical Flicker 

Fusion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, 

Pain Thresholds, pu Adaptation, 

Vibrotactile Thresholds, Visual Thresh- 

olds] 7436, 7460 

Thyroid Disorders [See Also Hyperthy- 

roidism] 7501 

Thyroid Hormones [See Thyroxine] 

Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 

rotropin] f 

Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 

Thyrotropin 7515 

Thyroxine 7541 

Tics 8389 

Time [See Also Interresponse Time] 6973 

Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 

Time] 

Time Disorientation 8112 

Time Perception 7100, 7426, 8156 

Timidity 8786 

Tiredness [See ERES] 

Tobacco (1 ) [See Nicotine] 

Tobacco Smoking 7503, 7841, 8401 

Tofranil [See Imipramine] 

Toilet Training 8385 

Token Economy Programs 8519, 8657 

Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 

Reinforcement] 

Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 

Tongue 7118 

Top Level Managers 8822 

Touch [See Tactual Perception : 

Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 

tion, Lead Poisoning, Mercury Poison- 

ing, Toxic Ence) Rd 

Toxic [See Also Alco- 

hol Intoxication] 8255 

Toxins [See Poisons} 

Toy Selection 7598 


Toys 7588, 7598, 7826 

Tracking 7296 

Traditionalism [See Political Conserva- 

tism 

Training [See Education] 

Trai (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Training (Clinical Psychology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Wess 
Training (Conon dis Mental Health) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 
ni 


ing] 
Thining (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Feychology Education| 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] М 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 
Trainin; (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
егару Trainin; 
rangii rugs [See Also Amitrip ty 
line, Butyrylperazine, Chlordiazepoxide, 
Chlorpromazine, Diazepam, Haloperi- 
dol, Minor Tranquilizers, Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Perphenazine, Pimozide, Reser- 
ine] 6989, 437, 8445, 8467 
ransfer (Learning) 7198, 7211, 7224, 
7231, 7239, 7304, 7341, 7671, 8851 
Transfer Students 8714 
Transistors (Apparatus) 6988 
Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 
ransportation [See Automobiles] 
Transposition (Cognition) 7193 
Transsexualism 7818, 8096, 8418 
Transvestism 8187 
Tranylcypromine 8463 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 
Trauma (Physical) [See Injuries] 
Traumatic Neurosis 8432 
Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 8298, 
8409, 8485, 8550 
Treatment Facilities [See Clinics, Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers, Hospi- 
tals, Nursing Homes, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals, Walk In Clinics] 
Treatment [се Also Related Terms] 
8276, 8284, 8285, 8286, 8295, 8800 
Tremor 8405, 8466 
Trinidad 7592 
Trisomy 8379 
Trust (Social Behavior) 7718, 7902 
Tryptophan 7480, 7481, 7545 
Tumors [See Neoplasms] 
Turnover [See Employee Turnover] 
Tutoring 8648 
Tutors [See Teachers] 
Typing [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 
Tyrosine 7480 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 

Ulnar Nerve ке Spinal Nerves] 
Ultrasound 7295 

Unconditioned Stimulus 7306, 7319, 
7322, 7634 

Unconscious (Personality Factor) 7593 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
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Undergraduates [See n Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged] 
Understanding [See Comprehension] 
Underwater Effects 7439 

Undifferentiated Schizophrenia 8144 
Union of South Africa 8907 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 6956, 
6978, 7737, 7914, 8200, 8701 

United Arab Republic 7567 

United States 7123, 7592, 7773, 7780, 
7782, 7807, 7835, 8027, 8074, 8172, 8501, 
8587, 8604, 8670, 8753, 8827, 8888 
Universities [See Colleges] 

Unwed Mothers 8044 

Upper Class 7758 

Urban Environments [See Also Ghettoes] 
7046, 7353, 7722, 7742, 1116, 7829, 7866, 
7927, 8535, 8622, 8655, 8902 

Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 

Urban Planning 7866 

Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 

Urinary Incontinence 8415, 8419 
Urination 7540 

Urogenital Disorders [See Urinary In- 
continence] 

Urogenital System [See Female Genita- 
lia, Male Genitalia, Penis] 


Vagus Nerve 7468 
Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
lidity] 
Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 
Valium [See Diazepam] 
Values [See Also Personal Values, Social 
Values] 7737, 7739, 7962, 8366, 8504, 
8569, 8693, 8744, 8753 
МЫ (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
1abilit 
Variability Measurement [See Also Anal- 
sis of Variance] 7560 
| ed Interval Reinforcement 7302, 
15 
Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Variables] 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations] 
Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Vasoconstriction 8434 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Norepinephrine, Serotonin] 
Venezuela 8335 
Verbal Ability 7659, 8052, 8712, 8798 
Verbal Communication [See Also Adjec- 
tives, Bilingualism, Conversation, Dia- 
lect, Foreign Languages, Form Classes 
(Language), Grammar, Handwriting, 
Homonyms, Language, Lan uage De- 
velopment, Letters (Alphabet), Linguis- 
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Slang, cn Characteristics, Speech 
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Speech Rhythm, Syntax, Verbal Fluen- 
Y Words (Phonetic Units)] 7173, 7400, 
405, 7415, 7563, 7568, 7574, 7580, 7620, 
7643, 7646, 7647, 7661, 7711, 7857, 7891, 
7912, 7913, 7923, 8097, 8344, 8396, 8436, 
8648, 8780 
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Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 
ing] 
Verbal Fluency 8030 
Verbal Learning [See Also Paired Associ- 
ate Learning, Serial Бедил 7208, 
7211, 7212, 7217, 7230, 7239, 7246, 7264 
Verbal Meaning 7172 
Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 
7246, 7251, 7252, 7264, 8624 
Verbal Tests 7034, 7679 
Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 
tion] 
Verification (of Theories) [See Theory 
Verification] 
Vertebrates [See Also Birds, Cats, Cattle, 
Chickens, Chinchillas, Deer, Dogs, 
Doves, Fishes, Frogs, Gerbils, Goats, 
Goldfish, Guinea s, Hamsters, Li- 
zards, Mammals, Mice, Monkeys, Pi- 
eons, Pigs, Primates (Nonhuman), Rab- 
its, Rats, Sheep, Wolves] 7409 
Vestibular Apparatus 7131, 7292 
Vibrotactile Thresholds 7118 
Vicarious Experiences 8404 
Vicarious Reinforcement [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 
Victimization 7273 
Videotapes 8276, 8625, 8629 
Violence 7759, 7931, 7944, 8197, 8520 
Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception, 
Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Mo- 
nocular Vision, Stereoscopic Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
Visual Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
7482 
Visions (Mysticism) [See Mysticism] 
Visitation (Hospital) [See Institution 
Visitation] 
Visitation (Institution) [See Institution 
Visitation] 
Visitation (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Institution Visitation] 
Visual Cortex 7131, 7156, 7394, 7478, 
7479, 7482, 8227 
Visual Discrimination 7121, 7129, 7138, 
7304, 7316, 7341, 7401, 7426, 7483, 7550, 
7630, 7681, 8119, 8227, 8648 
Visual Displays 7154, 8891 
Visual Evoked Potentials 7379, 7387, 
7406, 7410, 7454, 8227 
Visual Feedback 7149 
Visual Field 7124, 7138, 7141, 7148, 
7160, 7161, 7298, 7684, 8227 
Visual Hallucinations 8091 
Visual Masking 7096, 7125, 7156 
Visual P. tion [See Also Autokinetic 
Illusion; Binocular Vision, Brightness 
Perception, Color Perception, Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic 
Vision, Visual Discrimination, Visual 
Field, Visual Thresholds] 
Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Prismatic Stimulation, Tachisto- 
scopic Presentation, Visual Feedback] 
Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 
de Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion 
Visually Handi See Also Blind, 
Partially Seidl : 
Vitamin C [See Ascorbic Acid] 
Vitamins [See Ascorbic Acid] 
Vocabulary [See Homonyms, Slang] 


Vocalization [See Also Animal Vocaliza- 
tions, Crying, Infant Vocalization, Sub- 
ee 

Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation] 

Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] 

Vocaiional Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 

Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Counselors 

Vocational Education 

Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 

Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] 

Vocational Neurosis [See Occupational 
Neurosis] 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Crying, infant Vocalization] 
Volunteer Personnel 

Volunteers (Experiment) [See Experi- 
ment Volunteers] 
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Wages [See Salaries] 
Wakefulness 


Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 
Water Deprivation 
Water Intake 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
Weight (Body) [See Body Weight] 

public 


West German Federal Ri 

West Indies 

White Collar Workers [See Clerical 
Personnel, Management Personnel, 


Sales Personnel, Top Level Managers] 
White Rats [See Rats] 

Whites [See Caucasians] 

Wide Range Achievement Test 
Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 
al 

Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 

Wives [See Also Housewives] 

Wolves 

Womens Liberation Movement 
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Word Associations 

Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia] 
ея Blindness (Dyslexia) [See Dyslexi- 
a 

Word Deafness [See Aphasia] 

Word Frequency 

Word Meaning 

Words (Form Classes) [See Form Classes 


(Language)] 
Words (Phonetic Units) 
Work (Attitudes Toward) 
Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions] 
Work Scheduling 
Work Study Programs [See Educational 
9 ams] 

ing Conditions [See Also Job En- 
ied Occupational Safety] 
Workshops (Sheltered) {See | Sheltered 
Workshoy 
Worship 155 Religious Practices] 
Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 
Writing jette ape Handwriting] 
Written e Also Handwrit- 
ing, Taten NAR аре), Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 


Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Children) [See Children] 
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isan innovative service designed to benefit 
the individual users of psychology-related 
information. It provides a comprehensive 
literature search capability at a level of 
complexity achievable only through 
automated retrieval techniques. The 
intellectual burden for conducting an 
effective search is shared by the requester 
and APA information specialists who 
formulate specific retrieval strategies, 
augmenting vocabulary and other search 
parameters supplied by the requester. 
Experience has provided APA information 
specialists with the skills to efficien tly 
interact with the automated data base 
which contains records published in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS from 1967 
through the present. 


Charges for processing PASAR requests 
are based on the amount of computer time 
required to perform a search. Typically 
these charges range from $40 to $60 and 
will not exceed $100 unless the requester is 
contacted first. The total charge for a 
search is based on its complexity and is in 
most cases unrelated to the number of 
references retrieved. For example, a 
complex search strategy involving many 
variables or limiting factors may require 
more computer time and may result in 
fewer references retrieved than a broad 
search with few limiting factors. 


PASAR Search Request Guidelines 


The PASAR Request Form has been designed to assist you in con- 
structing a comprehensive statement of your requirements. How- 
ever, it should not restrict your input. Provide whatever other infor- 
mation you feel will augment the information specialist's understand- 
ing of your requirements. These guidelines should help to clarify 
items on the Request Form. 


ITEM 1. Narrative statement of search topic. Provide a detailed 
description of the subject matter you wish to be retrieved. Please 
avoid submitting multiple, discrete requests on a single PASAR Re- 
quest Form, since such cannot be processed fora single fee. However, 
multiple aspects of a primary subject may be requested. The distinc- 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: 

Acceptable: "the effects of socioeconomic status, education 

level, or birth order on career motivation in women." 
"Career motivation" is the primary element of this request, while the 
other elements serve merely to qualify or narrow the scope of this 
rather broad subject area. 

Unacceptable: “the measurement of employee attitudes con- 

cerning wages and benefits. Also desire references dealing 

with the factors that influence management decision- 

making with respect to personnel policies and procedures.” 
Although these two topics are closely related to the design and 
administration of personnel policies and procedures, two separate 
search strategies would have to be executed to retrieve the specific 
information requested, and a separate charge for each would have to 
be made. 


ITEM 2. Descriptor(s) relevant to dependent variable(s). Provide a 
list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of prime 
interest. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see Item #1) 
might include: career motivation, career preference, and career as- 
pirations. 


ITEM 3. Descriptor(s) relevant to independent variable(s). Provide 
a list of words or phrases that will qualify or narrow the scope of the 
dependent variable. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see 
Item #1) might include: socioeconomic status, social class, educa- 
tional level, birth order, and women. 


ITEM 4. Search qualifications. Once the subject matter of the search 
hasbeen defined, you may wish to refine it with specific requirements 
such as population or time frame. These qualifications are often 
essential to the actual information need; however, they can unneces- 
sarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant records. 
Therefore, consider your requirements carefully. 


ITEM 5. Sorting requirements. Please indicate whether you would 
prefer to have references sorted alphabetically by author or chrono- 
logically by year. 


ITEM 6. Intended use of search results. Provide a description of 
how the references resulting from your search will be used (е.р., 
definition of a research Project, preparation of an article, Proposal 
preparation, dissertation, etc.). 


Ordering information: When ordering a PASAR search, please read 
the above guidelines carefully before completing the request form. A 
purchase order must accompany all institutional requests for a 
PASAR search. For individuals requesting a PASAR search, the 
signature of the person responsible for payment must appear on the 
PASAR request form. 


PASAR REQUEST FORM 


Psychological Abstracts Information Service POSEE 


Search Request No. 
American Psychological Association Search Time 
1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. ү Date Received 
Washington, D.C. 20036 Date Sent 
APA Invoice No. 


————— —-- 
Address to which response should be mailed: O Attached is my institutional 

purchase order # 
NAME 

O Please bill me personally at the address indi- 

ORGANIZATION cated. I agree to assume responsibility for 

charges resulting from this PASAR search re- 
STREET quest. 
cm STATE — ZIP CODE 
AREA CODE AND TELEPHONE NO. AUTHORIZEDSIGNATURE ^ DATE 


PLEASE READ GUIDELINES ON REVERSE SIDE BEFORE COMPLETING THE REQUEST FORM. 
PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 


1. Narrative statement of search topic: 


2. Descriptor(s) relevant to dependent 3. Descriptor(s) relevant to independent 
variable(s): variable(s): 


4. Search qualifications: (Caution should be exercised in order not to limit unnecessarily the range of references 
to be retrieved. We may not always be able to meet your precise needs, but will attempt to avoid types of 
literature that are of no interest to you.) 


a. Population: human animal specific animal 
b. Age group (approximate): ^ ^ infants children adolescents college 
adults aged 


c. Publication date: (Current data base contains PA entries 1967 to present only.) From To 


5. Sorting requirements: O Author sort О Year sort 


6. Intended use of search results: 


is an innovative service designed to benefit 
the individual users of psychology-related 
information. It provides a comprehensive 
literature search capability at a level of 
complexity achievable only through 
automated retrieval techniques. The 
intellectual burden for conducting an 
effective search is shared by the requester 
and APA information specialists who 
formulate specific retrieval strategies, 
augmenting vocabulary and other search 
parameters supplied by the requester. 
Experience has provided APA information 
specialists with the skills to efficiently 
interact with the automated data base 
which contains records published in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS from 1967 
through the present. 


Charges for processing PASAR requests 
are based on the amount of computer time 
required to perform a search. Typically 
these charges range from $40 to $60 and 
will not exceed $100 unless the requester is 
contacted first. The total charge for a 
search is based on its complexity and is in 
most cases unrelated to the number of 
references retrieved. For example, a 
complex search strategy involving many 
variables or limiting factors may require 
more computer time and may result in 
fewer references retrieved than a broad 
search with few limiting factors. 


PASAR Search Request Guidelines 


The PASAR Request Form has been designed to assist you in con- 
structing a comprehensive statement of your requirements. How- 
ever, it should not restrict your input. Provide whatever other infor- 
mation you feel will augment the information specialist's understand- 
ing of your requirements. These guidelines should help to clarify 
items on the Request Form. 


ITEM 1. Narrative statement of search topic. Provide a detailed 
description of the subject matter you wish to be retrieved. Please 
avoid submitting multiple, discrete requests on a single PASAR Re- 
quest Form, since such cannot be processed fora single fee. However, 
multiple aspects of a primary subject may be requested, The distinc- 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: 

Acceptable: “the effects of socioeconomic status, education 

level, or birth order on career motivation in women.” 
“Career motivation” is the primary element of this request, while the 
other elements serve merely to qualify or narrow the scope of this 
rather broad subject area. 

Unacceptable: "the measurement of employee attitudes con- 

cerning wages and benefits, Also desire references dealing 

with the factors that influence management decision- 

making with respect to personnel policies and procedures.” 
Although these two topics are closely related to the design and 
administration of personnel policies and procedures, two separate 
search strategies would have to be executed to retrieve the specific 
information requested, and a separate charge for each would have to 
be made. 


ITEM 2. Descriptor(s) relevant to dependent variable(s). Provide a 
list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of prime 
interest, Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see ltem #1) 
might include: career motivation, career preference, and career as- 
pirations. 


ITEM 3. Descriptor(s) relevant to independent variable(s). Provide 
a list of words or phrases that will qualify or narrow the scope of the 
dependent variable. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example (see 
Item #1) might include: socioeconomic status, social class, educa- 
tional level, birth order, and women, 


ITEM 4. Search qualifications. Once the subject matter of the search 
has been defined, you may wish to refine it with specific requirements 
such as population or time frame. These qualifications are often 
essential to the actual information need; however, they can unneces- 
sarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant records. 
Therefore, consider your requirements carefully. 


ITEM 5. Sorting requirements. Please indicate whether you would 
prefer to have references sorted alphabetically by author or chrono- 
logically by year. 


ITEM 6. Intended use of search results. Provide a description of 
how the references resulting from your search will be used (e.g., 
definition of a research project, preparation of an article, proposal 
preparation, dissertation, etc.). 


Ordering information: When ordering a PASAR search, please read 
the above guidelines carefully before completing the request form. A 
purchase order must accompany all institutional requests for a 
PASAR search. For individuals requesting a PASAR search, the 
signature of the person responsible for payment must appear on the 
PASAR request form. 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


11271. *Conger, Anthony L, & Coie, John D. 3(Duke U) *Who's 
crazy in Manhattan: A reexamination of “Treatment of psychologi- 
cal disorders among urban children." 5Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 43(2). 179—182.—® Reanalyzed 
data reported by T. S. Langner et al "(see PA. Vol, 52:8150) on the 
prevalence of psychological disturbances in children from welfare 
and cross-section homes. Results indicate that the data show no 
meaningful differences in means or skew and a paradoxical greater 
heterogeneity among welfare children. Some of the difference in 
variance is clearly attributable to the differential reliability of final 
Scores, and perhaps the remaining difference is due to between- 
rater differences. Unless other factors were operating, 2 possible 
conclusions are tenable: Either welfare children manifest both more 
health and more disturbance than cross-section children or there 
are no differences in disorder between the populations. A 3rd con- 
clusion is also offered: The populations do actually differ, but the 
manner in which the disturbance was viewed, rated, and compared 
necessarily obscured any differences.’ ?(15 ref.) —1? Journal Abstract. 


1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 
more than four, the first is listed followed. by “et al." Succes- 
sion marks (i.e., Jr., 11, 111, etc) are not given. 

3—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4—Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is in a 
foreign language, the translated title is given in brackets and 
the language of the original article is indicated in parentheses. 

5—Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6—Text of abstract, 

7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. |f an 
abstract number is unavailable at time of publication, the issue 
number is given. Consult the Author Index of the PA issue 
noted in order to determine the record number for the article. 

8—Summaries included in the primary publication are listed when 
in language(s) other than that of the article. 

9—Number of references is included when there are 15 or more 
listed. 

10—Abstract source. 


BOOK CITATION 


11703. *Sugar, Max (Ед). ‘Louisiana State U. Medical School, 
New Orleans) ©The adolescent in group and family therapy. “New 
York, NY: 7Brunner/Mazel, 51975. xvii, 19286 p. 11 $13,50.12 

1—Record number. 

2—Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if there are 

more than four, the first is listed followed by "et al." Succes- 
sion marks (i.e., Jr., 11, 111, etc) are not given. 

3—Designation of editor. 

4—Affiliation of first-named author/editor only, 

5—Book title: If the book is in a foreign language, the original 

title is given followed by a translated title and the language of 
the book is indicated in parentheses. 

6—Place of publication. 

7— Publisher. 

8—Year of publication. 
9—Prepagination. 
10—Total pagination. 
11—Price. 
12—Annotation occasionally follows. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


11641. ?Berkovitz, Irving Н. & Sugar, Max. *(U California, Los 
Angeles) *Indications and contraindications for adolescent group 
psychotherapy. ^In M. Sugar (Ed), The adolescent in group and 
family therapy. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1975. xvi, 286 p. 
$13.50. 
1—Record number. 
2—Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; if there 

are more than four, the first is listed followed by "'et al." Suc- 
cession marks (i. Jr., I, HI, etc) are not given. 

3—Affiliation of first-named author only. 


4— Chapter title. 
5— Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data, 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL ANNOTATION 


Announcements of instructional material (e.g., textbooks, taped 
lectures, films, or a combination of teaching. media), are annotated 
in the following manner: 

1. Text: 

2. Form; 


3. "by" (author's field if not obvious from other information in 
the title or annotation) 
4. "for". (student population). 
Punctuation (colon and semi colon) is used to separate the informa- 
tion on the first two items, and the phrase is ended with a period. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION: PA has subsections for some of the 
16 major classification categories, These are displayed in the Table 
of Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a 
narrower topic than the major categories under a single heading. 
Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the 
subsections are listed first and followed by abstracts that are 
relevant both to a major category and also to the subsections. It is 
expected that this will help readers locate material related to their 
interests more quickly. 


ABBREVIATIONS: In addition to commonly understood abbrevia- 
tions* (including all units of measurement, educational degrees, 
standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and feference 
terms), standard abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts 
records are: 


CA = chronological age 
CNS = central nervous system 
CR = conditioned response 
cs = conditioned stimulus 


= differential reinforcement of low rates (of responding) 
experimenter 

electroconvulsive shock 
electrocardiogram (graph) 
electromyogram (graph) 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
experiment 

fixed interval (reinforcement) 

fixed ratio (reinforcement) 

grade point average 

galvanic skin response 

intraperitoneal (ly) (injections) 
intravenous (ly) (injections) 

mental age 

monoamine oxidase 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
nonrapid eye movement 

rapid eye movement 

Reserve Officer's Training Corps 
reaction time 

subject 

SVIB = Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


TAT Thematic Apperception Test 
UCR unconditioned response 
ucs unconditioned stimulus 

us = United States of America 


WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
16PF = Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 


Computer languages and computer names will also be used without 
definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, FORTRAN, IBM 360. 

Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 

Afri 


= Afrikaans Iran = Iranian 
Alba Albanian Ital talian 
Arab Arabic Japn = Japanese 
Bulg Bulgarian Lith Lithuanian 
Chin = Chinese Norg Norwegian 
Czec Czech Polh Polish 
Danh Danish Port Portuguese 
Duth Dutch Romn lomanian 
Finn = Finnish Russ ussian 
Flem Flemish Sloe = Slovene 
Fren Slok lovak 
Geor Span Spanish 
Germ Srcr erbo-Croatian 
Grek Swed = Swedish 
Hebr Turk = Turkish 
Hung = Hungarian Ukrn = Ukranian 


Yugo = Yugoslavian 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
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NEED A UT C 


abstract 

number 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 8913 
Parapsychology . Ms 
History & Philosophies & Theories 5 8915 
Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer Applications 8925 
PSYCHOMETRICS 8964 
Test Construction & Validation . 8984 
Statistics & Mathematics _______ 9018 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (HUMANIS. 
Perception & Motor Processes .... 
Visual Perception ... 
Auditory & Speech Perception У 
Cognitive Processes . 2 
Learning & Memory . 3 
Motivation & Emotion |... ___ : 
Attention & Consciousness States... 1. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (ANIMAL) . RE А сук. 9270 
Learning & Motivation . С 79285 
Social & Instinctive Behavior __ = 9351 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 9382 
Neurology & Electrophysiology 9386 
Physiological Processes 9406 


Psychophysiology 

PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION — — — < 9449 
Electrical Stimulation .. ~- 9489 
Lesions? 2a ИЕ 26 9499 
Drug Stimulation & Psychopharmac 9530 

COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS .. 9611 
Language & Pede 9618 
Literature & Art _ 9627 


SOCIAL PROCESSES AND SOCIAL ISSUES _ 9731 
Social Structure & Social Roles ... 9745 
Culture & Ethnology & Religion 9750 
Marriage & Family _____ 9766 
Political & Legal Processes 9777 
Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles . 9780 
Drug & Alcohol Usage .. Се. e Ms 9798 


page 
number 


1059 
1059 
1060 


1064 
1066 
1070 


1074 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


abstract 
number 


EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 9817 
Group & Interpersonal Processes ~- 
Social Perception & Motivation 


PERSONALITY 2210100005 T шыш шы Ны кс 
PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDERS . 


Mental Disorders ЖЗ РЫ СОЕ E. 
Behavior Disorders & Antisocial Behavior _ 
Learning Disorders & Mental Retardation . 
Speech & Language Disorders 
Physical & Psychosomatic Disorders 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION _ 
Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Coun 
Group & Family Therapy MC с; 
Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human R 

Behavior Therapy & Behavior Modification ____. 

Drug Therapy . "d WO 

Hypnotherapy . 

Speech Therapy ...... 

Health Care Services .. BEN АЕ А 
Community Services & Mental Health Programs 
Counseling & Social Casework . EX Fs 
Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 

Rehabilitation & Penology с 
Drug & Alcohol Rehabilitation 


elations Training . 


10481 


10522 
10537 
10590 
10660 
10693 
10736 
10759 


10802 
10819 
10828 
10846 
10861 
10882 
10892 
10909 
10925 
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number 
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GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8913. Francés, Robert. (U Paris X, Lab de Psychologie 
Expérimentale et Différentielle, France) Scientific psy- 
chology in France. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 27, 281-304. —Reviews the literature on experimen- 
tal ре сову in France, omitting physiological and 
animal ушорру. Major sections cover general, differ- 
ential, developmental, social, and industrial psychology. 
The prowing interrelationships among the different 
branches of psychology are noted. (205 ref) —R. Hall. 

8914. Launay, Jacques. [Yvonne Fayol-Crepay 
(1899-1975).] (Fren) Etudes Psychotherapiques, 
1975(Dec), No 22, 263-265. — Reports the obituary of a 
French child psychiatrist who was a co-worker with 
Robert Desoille, the founder of directed-reverie therapy. 
—F. Auld. 


Parapsychology 
History & Philosophies & Theories 


8915. Breiner, S. J. Notes on Heinz Hartmann's ego 
psychology. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 239. 

8916. Cotten, Larry L. (North Texas State U) 
Development of a theoretical system of thought 
motivity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 478-479. 

8917. Fulgosi, Ante. (Odsjek za psihologiju, Filozofski 
fakultet, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [Scientific status of experi- 
ments in contemporary psychology: B- experiments in 
the rationalistic tradition.] (Srcr) Revija za Psihologiju, 
1975, Vol 5(1-2), 73-80. —Analyzed psychological 
experiments in the rationalistic tradition. It was found 
that the close interaction between experimental and 
theoretical work has created substantia! changes in the 
character of contemporary psychological theories. Due 
to this interaction, theories are today less mentalistic, 
approximative, general, and absolutistic and more 
mathematical, formal, objective, and probabilistic. 
—English abstract. 

8918. Hanners, Curtis W. (Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, CT) Volition in the light of changing concepts of 
insight in psychoanalysis. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1019. 

8919. Kahoe, Richard D. (Georgetown Coll) A search 
for mental health. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 235-242. —Reviews several sets of 
psychological concepts that reflect the general position 
that mental health and mental illness are separate 
dimensions and not just the opposite or absence of one 
another. The impact of these concepts is that mental 


illness involves a defensive ego orientation, and mental 
health involves a growth-related task orientation, The 
position is related to concepts of conventional morality 
and some explicit teachings of Christ regarding self- 
denial and giving one’s life for a greater cause. In the 
review of psychological concepts, S. E. Asch's (1952) 
“task-orientation” is juxtaposed with a “self-orientation” 
implicit in C. R. Rogers's (1951) theory. F. Herzberg's 
(1959) job factor theory, the concepts of coping and 
defending, and G. W. Allport's (1968) intrinsic and 
extrinsic religious orientations also depict similar dicho- 
tomies of mental health and mental illness. Relationships 
between theology and psychology in general are dis- 
cussed. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8920. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U) The shaping of 
phylogenic behavior. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimental- 
is, 1975, Vol 35(5-6), 409-416. — Discusses changes in 
phylogenic behavior as possibly emerging from a shaping 
process that involves 3 components: (a) Behavior comes 
under the control of new stimuli resulting from changes 
in sense organs and from the development of new 
stimulus control patterns. (b) Topopraphy of behaviors 
may involve changes in the mode and strength of effector 
operations. (c) Behavior is modified by changes in the 
probability that typographical behavior will actually 
occur. —J. F. Brennan. 

8921. Wilder, James L. (Ohio State U) The relation- 
ship of experience and behavior: Toward a theory of the 
psychophysiological foundations of social education. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2558-2559. 

8922. Willson, Stanley & Amundson, Norman E. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Positions on the concept 
of choice in American psychology. Journal of Psycholog) 
& Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 307-311. —Alf schools 
of psychology agree that man is capable of change but 
there is debate in American psychology as to whether 
that change takes paor because of hereditary and 
environmental stimuli or because of personal volition. 
Behavioristic and Freudian psychology view man as 
reactive whereas 3rd force psychology and Christianity 
view man as active. Two arguments, used by both 
Humanists and Christians, which attempt to' refute 
determinism are set forward. However, divergence of 
these positions, which manifests itself on the issue of 
meaning, occurs because of the further question of why 
man has the capacity to choose. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8923. Zusne, Leonard. (U Tulsa) Five hundred 
Seventy-eight names in the history of psychology: 
Computer tabulations of biographic data. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 226. 

8924. Zernicki, Bogustaw. (Nencki Inst of Experimen- 
tal Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Drive-controlled reflexes: 


1059 


56: 8924—8934 


A theory. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1975, Vol 
35(5-6), 475-490. —Drive-controlled (higher) reflexes 
are divided in 2 ways: (a) according to the controlling 
drive, into pain, fear and а petite reflexes; (b) according 
to the manner of drive elimination, into Type A and 
Type B reflexes. The Type A reflex simply removes the 
evoking stimulus, whereas the Type B reflex provides a 
drive-inhibiting stimulus. According to different func- 
tions performed in an organism, reflexes are grouped 
into several systems. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Research Methods & Apparatus & Computer 
Applications 


8925. Arthur, Robert E. (U Tennessee) A serious look 
at laughing and smiling. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1013. 

8926. Ashton, Gary R. & Croucher, Don J. (State 
University Coll New York, Fredonia) Electronic circuit 
for controlling a shuttle box behavioral experiment. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 653-655. 
— Describes a circuit used to control the conditioning of 
fish to light avoidance, which is adaptable to other 
shuttle box applications. Photocell detectors repetitively 
operate light sources and shock pulses at a rate 
dependent on the fish's response and pre-set delays 
between the controlled stimuli. —Journal abstract. 

8927. Battenberg, E. L. & Bloom, F. E. (St Elizabeths 
Hosp, Washington, DC) A rapid, simple and more 
sensitive method for the demonstration of central 
catecholamine-containing neurons and axons by glyox- 
ylic acid induced fluorescence: |. Specificity. Psycho- 
Pharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 3-13. 

8928. Bench, John & Wilson, Ian. (Royal Berkshire 
Hosp, Audiology Unit, Reading, England) comparison 
of live and videorecord viewing of infant behavior under 
sound stimulation: IIl. Six-month-old babies. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(May), Vol 9(3), 297-303. 
—10 clinically normal 6-mo-old infants were presented 
with a series of sound stimuli while their behavior was 
simultaneously videotaped and assessed live by 2 sound- 
masked observers. About 2 wks later the same observers 
assessed the behavior from the videotapes. In both 
situations observers were permitted to see the babies for 
13 sec at each trial. The Ist 5 sec formed a prestimulus 
observation period and the following 8 sec possibly 
contained a sound stimulus. Between trials the observers 
were allowed 20 sec in which to note (a) prestimulus 
activity, (b) confidence in response, and (c) facial, digit, 
and limb movements and “wholistic” impressions (e.g., 
"stilling"). The agreement between the live and video- 
tape situations was modest for prestimulus activity and 
confidence in response, and fair to good for movement 
items. The outcome was rather similar to that of earlier 
work on neonates and 6-wk infants, although it did 
Suggest a small loss of information with the videotaping 
of 6-mo infants. —Journal abstract. 

8929, Botwinick, Jack & Arenberg, David. (Washing- 
ton U, St Louis) Disparate time spans in sequential 
Studies of aging. Experimental Aging Research, 
1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 55-61. —In several studies by K. W, 
Schaie and his. colleagues (see PA, Vol 51:6912 and 
52:9909) the sequential design was used in which birth 

cohort and time-of-measurement were independent 
variables in an analysis of variance. The time spans of 
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these 2 variables were quite disparate; the cohort 
variable covered about 50 yrs whereas the time-of- 
measurement variable covered 7 or 14 yrs. It is 
demonstrated that when time spans are disparate, even 
when all differences are attributable entirely to age 
changes, the F values will be larger for the cohort 
variable, and errors in interpretations become likely. 
When cohort differences are statistically significant and 
time-of-measurement differences are not, the conclusion 
that age differences are “generational” and not due to 
age changes within individuals may be invalid. —Journal 
abstract. 

8930. Caplan, Paula J. (The Hosp for Sick Children, 
Research Inst, Toronto, Canada) Sex differences in 
antisocial behavior: Does research methodology prod- 
uce or abolish them? Human Development, 1975, Vol 
18(6), 444-460. —Classifies the literature on sex differ- 
ences in antisocial behavior into 2 categories: those 
studies which demonstrate boys to be more antisocial 
and those which show no difference. It is pointed out 
that both a failure experience and the presence of an 
adult during the dependent measure are conducive to the 
Ist type of outcome, whereas success or no-failure 
experiences and the absence of an adult are conducive to 
the 2nd type. These elements of the experiments may 
play a greater role in producing or abolishing sex- 
differential behavior than do sex differences in personali- 
ty that are alleged to be pervasive or even innate; a 
mechanism for that is explicated. (5 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. А 

8931. Cope, David Е. (U Wales, University Coll, 
Cardiff) Inductive evidence and the hypothesis-testing 
process. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 4X1), 
254. —Previous research has shown that Ss given an 
hypothesis-testing task tend simply to verify that hypoth- 
esis. The dominant conception of the scientific process 
has favored the deductive method. However, it is 
suggested that the strategy of verification employed by 
Ss on a technique developed to examine such Strategies 
can involve valid inductive analysis as well. 

8932. Croake, James W. & Hinkle, Dennis E. (Seattle 
VA Hosp, WA) Methodological problems in the study of 
fears. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 
197-202. — Discusses methodological problems in the 
study of fears, and makes suggestions that will facilitate 
future research. The most basic problem begins with a 
definition of "fear." Other considerations include me- 
thods of assessment, classification, and the instruments 
used. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8933. Depue, Richard A. & Fowles, Don C. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Electrodermal activity and schi- 
zophrenia: The problem of stimulus intensity modula- 
tion. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Mar) Vol 83(2), 
192-193. —Recent reviews on electrodermal activity and 
Schizophrenia have cited both hyperreactivity and 
hyporeactivity in groups of schizophrenics. One problem 
concerning the interpretation of hyporeactivity is that of 
stimulus-intensity modulation. This problem is defined, 
and it is suggested that researchers interested in basic 
neurophysiological activity of Schizophrenics employ a 
nonstressful experimental procedure. —Journal abstract. 

8934. Farrow, Jonelle M.; Lohss, William E.; Farrow, 
Bobby J. & Taub, Susan I. (Indiana U, South Bend) Note 
on scuttlebutt effect among college students. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 353-354. 
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—Investigated inter-S communication among 94 college 
students with Ss assigned to 1 of 3 test days. A modified 
figure-ground stimulus was varied across days, with 
“LEFT,” “ETLF,” and nonsense shapes being presented 
on Days 1, 2, and 3, respectively. Although complete 
communication of the stimulus was not found, instruc- 
tions designed to elicit reports of inter-S communication 
resulted in slight evidence for leakage of information. 
—Journal abstract. 

8935. Federico, Pat-Anthony. Computer simulation: A 
technique for studying psychosocial and sociotechnical 
systems. US Navy Personnel Research & Development 
Center Technical Report, 1976(Jan), No 76-3, 56 p.—A 
comprehensive literature review indicates that computer 
simulation methodology can be used to overcome 
obstacles impeding man's understanding of, and scientif- 
ic advancement in, psychosocial and sociotechnical 
Systems. Many investipations have demonstrated the 
feasibility of using simulation techniques to analyze and 
synthesize organizational systems. It is considered that 
the accrued advantages and potential payoffs resulting 
from using simulation techniques far outweigh any 
pitfalls that may be encountered in their implementation. 
(9 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8936. Genovese, Carmelo. (Academia de Bellas Artes, 
Florence, Italy) [Mathematical models, cybernetics, and 
electronic equipment as tools for biological psychiatry.] 
(Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1975(Jan-Mar), 
Vol 24(1), 59—68. 

8937. Goldstein, Jeffrey M. (ICI United States, 
Pharmacology Section, Wilmington, DE) Intravenous 
infusion system for chronic drug administration in 
unrestrained rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 613-615. 

8938. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U) Within- 
subjects designs: To use or not to use? Psychological 
Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 314-320. —Examines 
several factors pertinent to deciding whether a within- or 
between-Ss design should be employed for a research 
application. A general principle favoring within-Ss 
designs is the statistical efficiency afforded by removing 
S variance from error terms used to test treatment 
effects. Within-Ss designs, however, are often faulted for 
being subject to context effects of practice, sensitization, 
and carry-over that may limit interpretation of results. At 
the same time, between-Ss designs are not devoid of 
context effects, but rather have the context that a single 
treatment affords itself. Since ecological validity of 
results depends on the correspondence of the research 
context to the generalization context, within-Ss designs 
may be preferred when the generalization. context 
includes the equivalent of several concurrent treatments. 
Procedures to minimize practice, sensitization and carry- 
over effects in within-Ss designs when they are not 
desired, and means of using these effects to advantage in 
research are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8939. Henningfield, Jack E. & Meisch, Richard A. (U 
Minnesota Psychiatry Research Unit) Drinking device 
for rhesus monkeys. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 609-610. —Describes a 
device which is simple and reliable and which permits 
intermittent scheduling of liquid availability. The device 
may be of particular use in oral drug self-administration 
experiments. The system has been successfully used for 
Over 3 yrs with 9 unrestrained rhesus monkeys. 
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8940. Henry, Roger B. (U Nottingham Computer 
Lab, England) Implementation of experimental designs 
and storage of results in the PACER system of on-line 
control. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 292-298. —Describes PACER 
(Program for Assembly language Control of Experiments 
in Real time), a system which comprises an Executive 
and associated routines to perform many of the tasks 
common to experiment control programs. Attention has 
been given to the provision of routines to allow the 
implementation of experimental designs. Experimental 
variables are referred to as factors, and the values of 
these variables are manipulated indirectly through the 
use of numerical labels, or levels. Factors are described 
in tabular form, and means are provided for the 
independent or joint randomization of the associated 
levels. Experimental results can then be stored as 
functions of specified factors and output at the end of a 
session in a format corresponding to the structure of the 
experimental design. —Journal abstract. 

8941. Jeffree, Dorothy & McConkey, Roy. (Victoria U 
of Manchester, Hester Adrian Research Ctr, England) 
An observation scheme for recording children’s imagi- 
native doll play. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry 
& Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 189-197. 
—Evaluated a methodology for recording and quantify- 
ing children’s imaginative doll play. 2 groups of children 
were matched on developmental age as measured by the 
Griffith Mental Development Scale for Testing Babies 
From Birth to Two Years. Nine children (median 
developmental age, 35 mo; CA range, 57-103 mo) who 
attended a special education nursery school and. 10 
normal children (CA, 18-42 mo) were observed during 
play. With both groups there was high inter-rater 
reliability, and the measures used to quantify the play 
showed an expected positive correlation with develop- 
mental age. Furthermore the measures were sensitive to 
changes in the play brought about by different play 
materials (realistic, doll and junk, or junk) and E- 
modeled doll play. —Journal summary. 

8942. Juris, Michael. (Johannes Gutenberg-U Mainz, 
Abteilung Algemene und Experimentelle Psychologie, 
W Germany) А faster and more accurate instrument for 
digital measurement of pupil diameter. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1976(Jul), Vol 13(4), 363-365. —Describes a method 
which enables the E to make a faster and more accurate 
measurement of pupil diameter registered on a TV 
recorder. Instead of a direct external measurement on 
the TV screen with a scale, 2 black or dark areas with 
sharp vertical edges are electronically superimposed on 
the pupil projection on the monitor. These dark areas 
can easily be moved independently in both horizontal 
directions, so that the pupil becomes confined at its 
edges. The time required by the cathode ray to pass the 
field between these areas is a linear index of pupillary 
diameter. This time can be registered with a frequency 
counter. —Journal abstract. 

8943. King, H. E. & Hanin, Israel. (Western Psychiat- 
tic Inst & Clinic, U Pittsburgh) On the uses of research 
consultation. Psychiatric Communications, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 16, 15-18. —Discusses the purposes and general 
philosophy of the Program in Research Consultation at 
the Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. Both the 
consultant and the consultee are warned against certain 
attitudes and approaches that are irrelevant and must be 
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cleared away before consultation can be effective. The 
consultant should not be regarded as an adversary or an 
evaluator but as an experienced professional listener who 
will do everything possible to grasp the researcher's idea 
and help carry it through. However, the researcher's plan 
should be formulated and organized before consultation. 
The direct benefits that may stem from successful 
consultation include defining operational procedures, 
determining ap] герр controls, testing the sensitivity 
of the research design, and prior planning of every 
essential step of the experiment. —/. Davis. 

8944. Kjellberg, Jan et al. (World Health Organization 
Psychosocial Ctr, Lab for Clinical Stress Research, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Acute energy deprivation in man: 
Methodological problems and possibilities. Reports from 
the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, 1975(Nov), 
No 43, 14 p. —Discusses the necessity for research on 
starvation because a number of complex physiological 
events occur in the starving which can kill before death 
results from the ultimate exhaustion of energy. Infec- 
tions, apathy, and renal failure are among the possible 
sequelae of partial starvation. The ethical problems of 
such research, however, are serious. Various approaches 
were considered and an experimental method was 
devised in which army volunteers gave up all food for 11 
days. Several pathogenic reactions forced discontinua- 
tion with individual participants, but results indicate that 
the experiment was a success in allowing study of 
hypotheses concerning physiological and psychological 
mechanisms operating in deprivation situations. Data 
may be applied to medical conditions found in natural 
and man-made catastrophes. (22 ref) —R. L. Sulzer. 

8945. Knapp, Terry J. & Loveless, Stephen E. (W 
Virginia U) A simple procedure for determining reliabil- 
ity scores in interval recording. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Jul, Vol 7(4) 557-558. —Notes that present 
methods of determining a reliability score between 2 
Observers are time consuming. It is shown how the use of 
a clear acetate recording Fea and different colored 
marking pens simplifies the procedure. 

8946. Kovacs, David A.; Zoll, John G. & Erickson, 
Carlton K. (E. J. Meyer Memorial Hosp, Margaret 
Drullard Hubbell Research Ctr for Epilepsy, Buffalo, 
NY) Improved intracerebral chemitrode for chemical 
and electrical studies of the brain. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 621—625. 
—Describes the use and construction of a chemitrode 
and presents results of studies in female Sprague-Dawley 
and CFN strain albino rats. Experiments showing 
electrical stimulation of the chemitrode to produce 
chronic epileptic foci at the site of perfusion, infusion of 
drugs to produce changes in brain activity, and extrac- 
tion of ethanol following peripheral injection demon- 
strate the potential utility of the chemitrode in a wide 
variety of neurobiological problems. (16 ref) 

8947. McPartland, Richard J.; Foster, F. Gordon & 
Kupfer, David J. (U Pittsburgh Medical School, Western 
Psychiatric Inst & Clinic) A computer-compatible 
multichannel event counting and digital recording 
system. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 299-301. —Describes an inexpensive 
multichannel event counting digital recording system 
which has been designed for compatibility with automat- 
ed data analysis equipment. For as many as 16 channels, 
events are simultaneously summed over preselected 
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Tepetitive time intervals and recorded. Each data entry is 
marked with the time of day and a code identifying each 
channel’s data. The data is formatted to be computer 
compatible and is logged on readily available digital 
magnetic cassettes. —Journal abstract. 

8948. Monks, Franz J.; Van den Munckhof, Herman 
C.; Wels, Paul M. & Kowalski, Charles J. (U Nymegen, 
Netherlands) Application of Schaie's most efficient 
design in a study of the development of Dutch children. 
Human Development, 1975, Vol 18(6), 466-475. —De- 
scribes the design of the interdisciplinary study of the 
growth and development of Dutch children currently in 
progress at the University of Nymegen, The Netherlands. 
The design, known as K. W. Schaie’s “most efficient” 
design, is based on a trifactorial developmental mode 
which isolates the contributions to developmental data of 
the factors age, cohort, and time of measurement. 
Independently selected control groups are employed to 
assess the impact of testing effects on the children 
included in the study. The rationale behind the adoption 
of this design is discussed in the context of the limitations 
of other approaches to the study of psychological 
development, and a detailed description of the study 
plan is given. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8949. Oldman, Martin. (U Southhampton Inst of 
Sound & Vibration Research, England) A comfortable 
attachment for a thermistor respiration transducer. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 8(3), 290-291. —Describes the construction of a 
simple thermistor respiration-transducer support assem- 
bly, which allows the monitoring of respiration in human 
Ss without the discomfort often associated with more 
traditional attachment methods. 

8950. Perloff, Robert; Perloff, Evelyn & Sussna, 
Edward. (U Pittsburgh Graduate School of Business) 
Program evaluation. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 27, 569-594, —Selectively reviews the literature on a 
wide range of evaluation research technologies. The 
evolving multidiscipline of program evaluation is de- 
scribed. Major sections discuss methodology, issues and 
examples of program evaluation, and the evaluability of 
programs. Ethical and political questions are examined, 
and implications for psychology are noted. (137 ref) —R. 
Hall. 

8951. Pettijohn, David. (Massachusetts Inst of Tech- 
nology) Two-channel random pulse generator. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 
287-289. —Presents details of a circuit in which the 
amplification of random thermal noise is utilized to 
generate 2 channels of pulses whose frequencies are 
random with time. The phase relationship between the 2 
channels is also random with time. The pulses can be 
used to randomize presentation of stimuli for experimen- 
tation or training. 

8952. Ramos, A.; Schwartz, E. & John, E. R. (New 
York Medical Coll) Long term recording from cortical 
and subcortical neurons in unrestrained cats. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 803-806. —Describes a 
system for obtaining chronic unit recording from cortical 
and subcortical neurons in unrestrained cats. This 
system possesses the following major advantages: (а) The 
microelectrode may be easily changed in the event that it 
becomes damaged or if a longer traverse is desired; (b) it 
has proved feasible to maintain stable records from the 
same population of cells for as long as 14 days; and (c) 
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the electrode can be moved through the brain of the 
conscious animal, affording the opportunity to map a 
large number of different cells in the same individual. 
Details of the construction of reliable, glass-insulated, 
platinum-iridium microelectrodes are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

8953. Sears, David W.; DiGiano, F. Michael & 
Hoagland, Kenneth L. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Simulation of residential mobility: The decision to move 
process and the search and selection process. Comput- 
ers & Urban Society, 1975(Jan), Vol 1(1), 1-9. —Discuss- 
es a project for constructing the Model for the Evalua- 
tion of Government Housing Actions and Regional 
Policy (MEGHARP), a computer simulation for evaluat- 
ing alternative government actions and policies. The 
model will incorporate specification in the mode of the 
intraregional geographic location of housing units and 
households. Past planning models are evaluated, ME- 
GHARP is briefly described, the problem regarding 
geographic location is stated and the technique used to 
subdivide a region into zones is explained; the decision- 
to-move and the search-and-selection processes are 
described. —/. Davis. 

8954. Sechzer, Jeri A.; Folstein, Susan E.; Geiger, Eric 
H. & Mervis, Ronald F. (New York Hosp-Cornell 
Medical Ctr, Edward W. Bourne Behavioral Research 
Lab, White Plains) The split-brain neonate: A surgical 
method for corpus callosum section in newborn kittens. 
Developmental — Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 
377-388. —Suggests that one way to determine the 
importance of interhemispheric interaction in the devel- 
opment of adaptive and acquired behavior is to section 
completely the corpus callosum about the time of birth 
before myelination commences and before any signifi- 
cant hemispheric interaction takes place. Therefore, a 
technique was developed for commissurotomy in neona- 
tal kittens aged 36—72 hrs. A specially designed “commis- 
surotomy knife" was used which eliminated retraction of 
the hemispheres. Histology showed completeness of 
corpus callosum section as well as commissure of the 
fornix without any apparent damage to cortical or 
subcortical structures. This technique meets the follow- 
ing criteria: (a) reproducibility of lesions without 
additional nonspecific damage, (b) minimal exposure 
and manipulation of the delicate newborn brain, (c) brief 
operational procedure minimizing risk of infection, and 
(d) low mortality rate. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8955. Shapiro, Roy. (Long Island U Brooklyn Ctr) A 
computerized WISC report: Rules for making descrip- 
tive statements of intellectual functioning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1063. 

8956. Shuller, David Y. & McNamara, J. Regis. (Ohio 
U) Expectancy factors in behavioral observation. 
Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 519-527. —Gave 
to 125 undergraduates, selected on the basis of their 
competency in making behavioral observations, differen- 
tial expectations concerning the trait-state of a child 
Observee. Ss then viewed videotape recordings of that 
child, making time sample behavior recordings of 6 
categories simultaneously. In addition, Ss completed 
postexperimental questionnaires with regard to their 
Subjective impressions of the child. The subjective 
impressions differed significantly across expectation 
Broups, while the behavioral records did not. It is 
Suggested that differential expectations for aggression 
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and hyperactivity were internalized as a single athology 
dimension. Although Ss apparently held differential 
expectations concerning the trait-state of the Observee, 
their objective recordings of that observee's behavior 
were not influenced in any noticeable manner. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8957. Simonton, Dean K. (U Arkansas, Fayetteville) 
Galton's problem, autocorrelation, and diffusion coeffi- 
cients. Behavior Science Research, 1975, Vol 10(4), 
239—248. —Examines the linked pair solution to Galton's 
problem, which presents serious methodological threats 
lo cross-cultural research, from the perspective of the 
autocorrelation problem in economics. The estimated 
degrees of freedom, but not the correlations, are shown 
to be inflated due to diffusional and historical associa- 
tions. An alternative form of the linked pair method is 
derived for the solution proposed for the autocorrelation 
problem by G. H. Orcutt and S. F. James (1948). This 
technique permits unrestricted sampling of societies 
along a diffusion or geographic arc and provides a 
formula for calculating the effective number of nonre- 
dundant cases for statistical tests. (32 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

8958. Slotnick, Burton M. & Nigrosh, Barry J. 
(American U) Olfactory stimulus control evaluated in a 
small animal olfactometer. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 583-597. —Describes a fully 
automated air-stream olfactometer and test chamber. 
Studies were conducted with more than 100 adult male 
Sprague-Dawley rats using a discrete trials, go-no-go 
training procedure. Results demonstrate that olfactory 
discriminations are acquired rapidly and, under appro- 
priate conditions, with few or no errors. During training, 
the rat made an easily measured stimulus sampling 
response on each trial (sniffing at the air inlet port). 
Sampling duration varied with problem difficulty and 
provided a valuable adjunctive measure of discrimina- 
tion behavior. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8959. Solomon-Shaffran, Ruth & Décarie, Thérése G. 
(U Montréal, Canada) A more natural approach for use 
in the evaluation of infants' stranger reactions. Canadi- 
an Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(1), 
98—101. —Proposes an approach to 7-12 mo old infants 
in seeking to evaluate their social, emotional, cognitive, 
and/or physiological responses to a stranger, in a fashion 
that is consistent with a standardization that controls a 
multitude of possible variables while retaining sufficient 
spontaneity to prevent the stranger from appearing 
peculiar to the child. The approach is semistructured but 
integrates the findings of a previous study by R. Shaffran 
(1972) which concluded that the ideal way to avoid 
inhibition of stranger behavior imposed by a structured 
approach was not to standardize it and to do a post-facto 
analysis of the stranger-child interaction. In the pro- 
posed approach, the naive stranger is very spontaneous, 
he introduces several actions (as compared with one 
action) at once, he speaks frequently in various tones 
using various phrases, and he includes the mother in the 
interaction with the child. (French summary) —Р. 
O'Brien. 

8960. Solso, Robert L. & King, Joseph F. (U Idaho) 
Frequency and versatility of letters in the English 
language. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 283-286. — Tabulations of letter and 
letter-combination versatility and frequency are made 
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based on H. Kucera and W. N. Francis's (1967) word 
frequency count. Letter versatility, a new descriptive 
statistic, is defined as the number of different words in 
which a letter appears. These tabulations may be useful 
in the investigation of visual information processing, 
reading skills, and human memory. —Journal abstract. 

8961. Stephenson, Gordon R.; Smith, Daniel P. & 
Roberts, Thomas W. (U Wisconsin Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Madison) The SSR system: An open 
format event recording system with computerized 
transcription. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 259-277. —SSR is a system that 
encodes the incidence, duration, coincidence, and 
sequence of entries in real time onto magnetic tape for 
subsequent high-speed transcription by computer. A 
conservative encoding scheme employs phase encoding 
and multiplexing circuitry to sample the set of 48 
alphanumeric and other characters 20 times per second. 
The sampling rate provides a time base that is independ- 
ent of tape speed, and a supplementary voice record can 
be made on a parallel track. A 2nd program organizes 
the character string into a timed manuscript of lines. The 
character set and all character functions are entirely 
software defined. A completely open format and the 
flexibility of user-defined software grammars facilitate 
the entry of subjects, actions (both momentary and 
continuous), objects, and other contextual information in 
whatever form the user requires. An application of SSR 
to record drinking behavior among a troop of 45 rhesus 
monkeys after 22 hrs of water deprivation is described. 
The rationale for each major aspect of the system is 
presented in detail from a user's point of view. —Journal 
abstract. 

8962. Waller, M. B. & Myers, R. D. (Indiana U 
Medical Ctr, Indianapolis) Mobile apparatus for rapid 
cooling of a caged animal. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 16(5), 645-648. — Describes an appara- 
tus for a laboratory animal such as a caged rat or cat, or 
a monkey confined to a primate restraining chair. Air is 
circulated through convoluted copper heat exchanges 
immersed in a mixture of ethanol and solid CO» with a 
temperature of -60? + 5°C.The cooled air is then 
blown into the animal's cage or chamber. The ambient 
temperature in the chamber of a primate restraining 
chair can be lowered from 25-26°С to 4°C within 2-4 
min. When this cooling apparatus is coupled to a 
temperature controller, the temperature inside the 
animal’s chamber can be maintained easily and accu- 
rately at a low level for an extended period of time. 
Applications for studies of physiological and behavioral 
thermoregulation are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8963. Wolff, J. С. (University Hosp of Wales, Cardiff) 
Frequency, conceptual structure and pattern recogni- 
tion. British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 
377-390. —The frequency of co-occurrence of perceptual 
elements has been employed by J. G. Wolff (1975) as an 
explanatory principle in a model of speech segmentation. 
In the present paper, a computer program is described 
which uses the same principle to model concept 
formation. A 2nd program is also described which 
recognizes or categorizes new patterns using the “con- 
ceptual structure" developed by the Ist program. Six 
features of human conceptual/recognition systems are 
modeled: salience of concepts; hierarchical relations 
among concepts; overlap between concepts; “fuzziness” 
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of conceptual boundaries; the polythetic nature of 
human concepts, including the possibility of recognizing 
patterns in spite of distortions; and differential weighting 
of attributes in recognition. The model incoporates 
coding by "schema plus correction" procedures pro- 
posed by F. Attneave (1954) and R. C. Oldfield (1954) as 
a means of effecting economical storage of information. 
The particular form of this principle used here, however, 
achieves economical coding only with certain types of 
data. A possible means of overcoming this problem is 
briefly considered. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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8964. Alpert, Judith L. (New York U) Abbreviated 
scoring manual for the Rorschach. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 239. 

8965. Bates, John E. & Kirst, Stephen P. (Indiana U, 
Bloomington) Combined statistical and subjective scor- 
ing of word associations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 431-441. —147 undergradu- 
ates scored word-association responses given by schizo- 
phrenic and disturbed adolescent patients to test the 
feasibility of a new scaling procedure designed for use in 
research on psychopathology. Ss' normative probability 
estimates and judgments of associative strength of 
stimulus-response pairs were compared with scaling on 
the basis of Es' 7-point scaling procedure, involving 4 
normatively based and 3 subjectively based categories 
placed on 1 continuum. Ss’ probability estimates and 
associative judgments were significantly correlated 
(р < .05) with each other, with actual normative 
probabilities, and with Es' combined statistical and 
subjective scoring. Duncan range tests showed Ss' ability 
to distinguish, in general, the different scoring categories 
of Es' system. —Journal abstract. 

8966. Burger, Gary K. (U Missouri, St Louis) Use of 
estimated CPI factor scores to formulate personality 
types. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 453-455. —Administered the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory (CPI) to 258 male and 236 female 
introductory psychology students. CPI scale scores were 
correlated with specially-scored CPI factor scales, and 
the results indicated that such factor scores could be 
estimated reasonably by the standard scales. By the use 
of CPI scales as measures of the 2 major factors of that 
instrument, the incidence of profile types in a normal 
sample was tabulated. For both males and females, 6 
types accounted for 80% of the protocols: the Ist 3 types 
accounted for over 50% of the individuals. It is suggested 
that this type of analysis might contribute to interpreta- 
tion of CPI protocols. —Journal abstract. 

8967. Cochran, Malcolm L. (Glenwood State Hosp- 
School, IA) Abbreviated MMPI booklet forms: The 300- 
and 366-item scales with K-correction. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 298-300. 
— The К and 57 (Scale 0) scales from the first 366 items 
of the MMPI booklet form were contrasted with their 
corresponding long-form scores for a sample of 100 
normal adults. The obtained correlation between the 
366-item К scale and the long form was .96, which 
indicates clinical equivalence between the scales. K-scale 
equivalents based on 366 items were presented in tabular 
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form, as were scores to predict long-form scores on scale 
SI. The current SJ norms are very similar to those 
reported by P. F. Briggs and A. Tellegren (see PA, Vol 
41:8914). The obtained correlation between the 366-item 
short-form S7 scale and the long form was .95. The use of 
the 366-item short-form ММРЇ with K-correction gives 
profile configurations similar to those obtained with the 
long form and yet reduces administration time by 35%. 
—Journal summary. 

8968. Fulgosi, Ante. (Odsjek za psihologiju, Filozofski 
fakultet, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [Factor structure of 
component factor scores.] (Srcr) Revija za Psihologiju, 
1975, Vol 5(1-2), 33-36. —Extracted 5 component 
factors from the intercorrelational matrix of 18 tests 
applied to 127 Ss. Factor scores for each of these factors 
were estimated for each S. Factor scores were correlated 
and the matrix was factor analyzed by the method of 
principal components. The obtained factor structure did 
not show simple structure. Factorial composition of each 
variable was complex. Only after applying the varimax 
rotation procedure did a simple structure appear. 
—English abstract. 

8969. Hummel-Rossi, Barbara & Weinberg, Sharon L. 
(New York U) Practical guidelines in applying current 
theories to the measurement of change. Part |: 
Problems in measuring change and recommended 
procedures. Part 11: Numerical illustrations of research 
designs concerned with measuring change. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 226. 

8970. Jacques, Marvin S. (U California, Los Angeles) 
A new approach to psychometric Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-B), 1050. 

8971. Kafry, Ditsa; Zedeck, Sheldon & Jacobs, Rick. 
(U California, Berkeley) The scalability of behavioral 
expectation scales as a function of developmental 
criteria. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
61(4), 519-522. —Conducted a scalogram analysis of the 
items on behavioral expectation scales (BES) to test the 
assumption that such scales are unidimensional and 
cumulative. The effects of varying developmental criteria 
on the scalability of BES were also examined. BES items 
developed for faculty evaluation were randomly ordered 
on a checklist and presented to 48 undergraduates. The 
reproducibility coefficients of the original scales ranged 
from .65 to .81. Analyses indicated that higher coeffi- 
cients resulted from a free ordering of items or 
elimination of items on the basis of applying a more 
Stringent standard deviation criterion. Reallocation 
percentage agreement did not affect reproducibility. 
Scalogram analysis is suggested as an addition to BES 
developmental procedures. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8972. Krkovié, Andjelko & Kulenovié, Alija. (Odsjek za 

sihologiju, Filozofski fakultet, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) 
[Differential weighting of items, why it is not done: 1.] 
(Srcr) Revija za Psihologiju, 1975, Vol 5(1-2), 37-46. —In 
a study using 608 psychology freshmen as Ss, it was 
determined that differential weighting of test items for 
item difficulty provided scores which discriminated 
among Ss better than the conventional scoring method. 
The decrease in internal consistency under the weighting 
system was relatively small. —English abstract. 

8973. Lumsden, James. (U Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) Test theory. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 27, 251-280. —Reviews the literature from 1904 to 
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1974, with more detailed attention to the riod 1970- 
1974. A hypothetical new test is presented to illustrate 
and illuminate many of the problems of test theory. It is 
suggested that test theory has generated only a few major 
ideas and has been essentially a failure. A new kind of 
test theorist is advocated. (103 ref) — R. Hall. 

8974. Malhotra, H. K.; Wig, N. N. & Verma, S. K. 
(Coll of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Newark) A 
simple projective technique for use in India: Initial 
experiments. /ndian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 123-127. —Points out the need for 
culturally appropriate psychological tests in India, where 
a majority of the population is illiterate and unsophisti- 
cated; they have not learned to perceive printed material 
but respond to the spoken word. To meet this need, 14 
"vignettes" were constructed, describing “psychological 
situations and designed to be read aloud. Experience 
with one of these stories is presented. Each of 110 male 
respondents 30-50 yrs old from 4 areas of the city of 
Chandigarh and from 4 socioeconomic levels heard the 
story and were then questioned in an informal conversa- 
tion about the possible causes of the sadness of the 
patient in the story and about what should be done for 
him. Reception of the story was good; respondents 
talked freely about the patient's problems. Their sugges- 
tions regarding causes and treatment appeared to reflect 
their own difficulties. It is concluded that this testing 
method, expanded and refined, could be applied in many 
other areas of psychological and social concern. 
—Journal abstract. 

8975. McLean, James Е.; Ware, William B. & Littell, 
Ramon С. (U Alabama) A method for probabilistically 
interpreting data obtained with criterion-referenced 
measurement. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 227. 

8976. Parthey, Heinrich. (Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten der DDR, Inst für Wissenschaftstheorie und - 
organisation, Berlin, E Germany) [Structure in problem 
formulation using metric measurement.] (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie, 1974, Vol 182(4) 394-399. 
—Argues that, because of the increasing use of automat- 
ed measuring operations, metric rather than nonmetric 
descriptions are available for certain phenomena to be 
reexplained. On the basis of theoretical scientific 
knowledge of the structure of scientific explanations, and 
the problem of explanation as well as of the differentia- 
tion of metric and nonmetric expressions and their 
metrication, possible transitions from different problem 
formulations, using both metric and nonmetric expres- 
sions, to metrically well-formulated problems of exp! ana- 
tion are represented by the theory of graphs for practical 
research situations. (Russian summary) — English 
summary. 

8977. Pishkin, Vladimir & Thorne, Frederick C. (VA 
Hosp, Oklahoma City, OK) A comparative study of the 
factorial composition of responses on the Life Style 
Analysis across clinical groups. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 249-255. —Reports the 
results of separate factor analyses of Life Style Analysis 
test data from 7 clinical groups (190 incarcerated felons 
in a southern prison and 74 at a western prison, 89 
alcoholics, 155 students at Nathaniel Brandon Institute, 
336 unmarried mothers, 159 college students, and 390 
chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics) that comprised 
the total population used in an earlier overall factor 
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analysis (V. Pishkin and F. C. Thorne, see PA, Vol 
52:3044). The item composition of the Ist 5 factors 
extracted for each of the 7 diagnostic groups were 
compared and clusters of common items determined. 
The general factorial pattern obtained from the earlier 
overall factor analysis was confirmed, which established 
а common pattern of psychodynamics or psychopatholo- 

that underlies all clinical groups. However, the 
individual clinical groups showed different item compos- 
ition of comparable factors, different orders of emer- 
gence of the various factors, differences in responses sets, 
and differences in factorial patterns. It is concluded that 
the factorial results tend to validate the central hypothe- 
sis that psychological state factors are being measured, 
that mental status patterns vary and change between 
clinical groups, and that repeated factor analyses should 
be performed to follow inter- and intragroup changes. It 
has been demonstrated that general patterns of life style 
factors can be replicated across clinical groups, which 
must, however, be studied separately in order to 
comprehend their integrative dynamics. —Journal 
summary, 

8978. Rogers, T. B.; Van der Lee, Jean C. & Kasper, 
A. R. (U Calgary, Canada) Response statistics, desira- 
bility, and ambiguity ratings for a pool of 401 
personality items controlled for length. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
235-236. 

8979. Steilberg, Bjórn. [The Personal Orientation 
Inventory: The effects of “fake good” instructions on 
student nurses.] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijdschrift voor Psychol- 
ogie, 1976, Vol 4(2), 108-113. —Investigated the effects 
of deliberately faking the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI). 77 student nurses answered the questionnaire. On 
9 of the 12 scales of the POI, the scores of the group 
which was instructed to “fake good” were significantly 
lower than the scores of the control group. —English 
summary. 

8980. Thorne, Frederick C. & Pishkin, Vladimir. A 
factorial study of needs in relation to life styles. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 240-248. 
—Factor analysis of the Life Style Analysis, a 200-item 
questionnaire empirically constructed to test Adlerian, 
Horneyan, and Murray need theories, resulted in the 
identification of 5 factors labeled: I. Aggressive-domi- 
neering life style; II. Conforming life style; III. Weak 
Ego strength; IV. Amoral sociopathy; and V. Resistive- 
Defiant life style. These factors are interpreted as 
supporting Adlerian and Horneyan theory rather than 
Murray's need systems. Ss were 267 incarcerated felons, 
89 alcoholics, 155 students at Nathaniel Branden 
Institute, 159 college students, and 390 chronic undiffer- 
entiated schizophrenics. Item analyses across the normal 
and clinical groups indicated large individual and group 
differences in responding to specific items that were 
consistent with the expected and observed dynamics of 
the various groups. Pathological states were demonstrat- 
ed reliably by the schizophrenic Ss across the 5 factors. 
—Journal summary. 

8981. Thorne, Frederick C. The Life Style Analysis. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
236-240. —The Life Style Analysis is a 200-item 
inventory designed to measure 10 Adlerian life styles in 
relation to 20 need systems. An overall factor analysis 
based on 2 normal samples and 4 clinical samples (V. 
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Pishkin and F. C. Thorne, 1975) extracted 5 main 
factors: Factor I, Aggressive-Domineering Life Style; 
Factor II, Conforming Life Style; Factor IIT, Defensive- 
Withdrawal; Factor IV, Amoral Sociopathy; and Factor 
V, Resistive-Defiant Life Style. Factored scales consist- 
ing of 20 items each were divided into 2 Forms A & B for 
purposes of split-half reliability and repeated measure- 
ments across time. The overall factor patterns tend to 
support Adlerian life style theory if it is considered that 
the factors extracted represent the main life style patterns 
with the other postulated life style patterns being 
considered as variants of the main patterns. The 20 need 
theory scales proved not to have factorial validity in that 
no primary need factors in the postulated patterns 
appeared. However, the Adlerian life style factors may 
be reinterpreted in terms of needs or Horney's 3 patterns 
of going with, going against, or going away from people. 
—Journal summary. 

8982. Thorson, Gary. (U Oklahoma Health Sciences 
Ctr) An alternative for judging confusability of visual 
letters. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 
116-118. —Developed a table for determining a numeri- 
cal value of gross overlap of features for the letters of the 
alphabet. Numerical values for shared distinctive fea- 
tures were derived from E. T. Gibson (1967) feature 
analysis of the 26 uppercase alphabet letters. Due to the 
lack of agreement among the empirical matrices, it is 
proposed that this more general table is a useful and 

ractical approach for judging confusability of visual 
pu for ше items. Reaction time data from 
Posner-type of letter-matching task support the effective- 
ness of the table for judging visual confusability among 
uppercase letters. —Journal abstract. 

8983. Willis, Jerry & Ehrlick, Stephen. (U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Tangible reinforcement and 
feedback effects on the IQ scores of college students. 
Journal of Clinical оооу 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
463-464. —Administered the WAIS to 24 undergraduate 
volunteers. Ss who retook the test under conditions that 
informed the S of each correct answer made significantly 
higher gains than a control group that retook the test 
under standard conditions. Ss who retook the test under 
feedback and reward conditions did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the control group. —Journal abstract. 


Test Construction & Validation 


8984. Ayers, Jerry B. & Rohr, Michael E. (Tennessee 
Technological U) Evaluation of two instrumental proce- 
dures for use with Embedded-figures subtest of Purdue 
Motion-Picture Screening Test. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 133-134. — Investigated 
whether modification of the materials used by young Ss 
in responding affected their performance on the Embed- 
ded-Figures subtest of the Purdue Motion-Picture 
Screening Test. Modification of the modes of measuring 
responses increased the total performance of 24 kinder- 
gartners, however, there appeared to be little relationship 
with standardized reading achievement test scores for 32 
Ist and 25 2nd graders. The approaches used appeared 
applicable with kindergartners. — Journal abstract. 

8985. Beaumont, J. G. (U Leicester, London, Eng- 
land) The validity of the category test administered by 
on-line computer. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul, Vol 31(3), 458-462. —Administered the 
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Category Test by an on-line computer to criterion groups 
of 10 patients with organic lesions and 10 psychiatric 
patients without organic pathology. No problems were 
encountered in automated administration, which clearly 
has a number of advantages. The validity of the test was 
found to be markedly inadequate. Qualitative differences 
between the performance of the groups were observed; 
WAIS scores correlated with test performance for the 
brain-damaged patients, but not the psychiatric controls. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8986. Bowd, Alan D. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Retest reliability of the Children's Embedded- 
figures Test for young children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 442. —Obtained data 
from children from a working-class population, 18 
female and 29 male kindergartners who had participated 
in a larger study. Ss were retested 10 mo later. Retest 
correlation between scores was .80 (p < .0l). Field 
dependence failed to correlate significantly with either 
Sex or socioeconomic status, and the mean score 
remained unchanged at 6.59. 

8987. Chartier, George M.; Lankford, D. Alan & 
Ainley, Caryl. (Arizona State U) The Stanford Preschool 
Internal-External Scale: Extension to kindergarteners. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 
431-433. —Investigated whether the characteristics of 
the recently developed Stanford Preschool Internal-Ex- 
ternal Scale (SPIES) of W. Mischel et al (see PA, Vol 
52:5244) would remain stable for older children of 
apparently different socioeconomic status than the 
normative sample. The SPIES was administered to 104 
kindergartners of essentially middle class background in 
an ordinary elementary PASSE Findings indicate that 
the SPIES may be useful in research on perceived locus 
of control in kindergartners as well as preschoolers. 
—Journal abstract. 

8988. Deren, Sherry. (Hofstra U) An empirical 
evaluation of the validity of the Draw-A-Family Test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
542-546. —To determine the validity of the Draw-A- 
Family Test (DAF) drawings were obtained from 239 
members of 91 families (3076 Black, 30% Puerto Rican, 
30% White, and 10% other) and scored for size, detail, 
and number of figures. Some support of the validity of 
interpretations of the DAF was found; ethnicity was 
related to significant differences on the size variable, for 
specified subgroups family drawings were less frequently 
representative of actual family size, and the size and 
detail variables were highly correlated. Further research 
using distinct criteria groups to assess the effects of sex 
and socioeconomic level is needed. —Journal abstract. 

8989. Eastman, Thomas W. (U Maryland) The 
development and validation of an environmental atti- 
tude measure with predictive validity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 905. 

8990. Galassi, John P. et al. (U North Carolina School 
of Education, Chapel Hill) Behavioral performance in 
the validation of an assertiveness scale. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 447-452. —45 undergradu- 
ates served in a study concerned with validation of a self- 
report measure of assertiveness against behavioral 
performance criteria. Low, moderate, and high scorers 
оп the College Self Expression Scale role-played 5 short 
Situations which required assertive behaviors. Planned 
nonorthogonal multivariate comparisons revealed signif- 
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icant differences between the low group and the 
combined moderate and high group and the low and 
high groups, respectively, on a linear combination of 4 
dependent variables—assertive content, eye contact, 
subjective anxiety, and response latency. Univariate 
comparisons indicated significant differences between 
the low and high groups on assertive content and eye 
contact and between the low group and the combined 
moderate and high group on eye contact, Differences on 
the anxiety measure approached significance. —Journal 
abstract. 

8991. Gayton, William F.; Tavormina, Joseph; Evans, 
H. Eugene & Schuh, James. (U Rochester Medical Ctr) 
Comparative validity of Harris’ and Koppitz’ scoring 
systems for human-figure drawings. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 369-370. —Examined 
the comparative validity of the D. B. Harris (1963) and 
E. M. poppe (1968) scoring systems for human-figure 
drawings by 50 boys (mean age, 8 yrs 7 mo) who were 
administered these tests as part of a regular psychologi- 
cal evaluation. No differences were found between the 
Harris Point Scale and the Koppitz system in terms of 
interscorer reliability and concurrent validity. The 
validity coefficients obtained with the Quality Scale were 
significantly lower than those of the Point Scale and 
Koppitz system in relation to both Verbal and Full Scale 
IQ. —Journal abstract. 

8992. Goldberg, David P.; Rickels, Karl; Downing, 
Robert & Hesbacher, Peter. (U Manchester, Withington 
Hosp, England) A comparison of two psychiatric 
screening tests. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 129, 61-67. —Compared the General Health 
Questionnaire (GHQ) and the Symptom Checklist (SCL) 
as psychiatric screening tests in community-based 
research projects. Based on data from 244 patients, it was 
found that both scales correlated equally well with 
independent clinical assessment, and the differences 
between them were generally in the form of their 
response scales. The GHQ worked best as a screening 
test, since it had fewer false positives associated with its 
use, but it may have missed those with long-standing 
disorders. The SCL tended not to miss long-standing 
disorders and furnished diagnostic subscales if these 
were required. Both tests functioned better with males 
than with females and with Whites than with Blacks, but 
neither was affected by social class or age of the 
respondent. The study revealed high correlations be- 
tween the symptoms of anxiety and depression, and 
indicated some possible differences between the symp- 
tom clusters seen in Whites and in Blacks. —Journal 
summary. 

8993. Goyal, R. P. (Punjabi U, Patiala, India) Tests 
for measuring creativity among Indian children. Psycho- 
logical Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 105-109. —Reports 
on 3 verbal tests of creativity (unusual uses, common 
problems, and consequences) developed by the author 
used to assess creativity in Indian school children. Each 
test was scored for fluency, flexibility, and originality. A 
Teacher Rating Scale was constructed to serve as a 
criterion against which the tests could, be validated. The 
tests were administered to 300 boys of Classes VI, VII, 
and VIII from 3 schools of Patiala district in Punjab. 
Three ratings were also obtained from teachers for each 
S. Scores obtained from teachers on the measures were 
correlated. The validity coefficients obtained were .40 for 
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fluency, .32 for flexibility, .34 for originality, and .39 for 
composite creativity. The validity of the tests was also 
evidenced when Ss, divided into 2 extreme groups on the 
basis of their scores on these tests, showed significant 
mean differences in their scores on the traits studied. 
Interscorer reliability coefficients were .98 for fluency, 
-96 for flexibility, and .87 for originality. —Journal 
abstract. 

8994, Hallsten, Lennart & Borg, Gunnar. (U Stock- 
holm Inst of Applied Psychology, Sweden) Six rating 
scales for perceived difficulty. Reports from the Institute 
of Applea Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1975, No 58, 18 p. 
—Nine psychologists estimated the perceived difficulty 
of 15 test items taken from an intelligence test, using 4 
category scales with a different number of scale steps, a 
graphical scale, and magnitude estimation. Scale adequa- 
cy was evaluated against 3 aps of criteria: reliability, 
validity, and applicability. There were no significant 
differences among the scales in test-retest reliability, in 
validity as measured by correlation to the solution 
frequencies, or in administrative requirements. However, 
there were some indications of different sensitivity to the 
effects involved, the items, the Ss, and their interaction. 

Most Ss укн the category scales with the least 
number of scale steps. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8995. Hasselkus, Betty R. & Safrit, Margaret J. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Measurement in occupational 
therapy. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1976(Aug), Vol 30(7), 429-436. —Presents basic meas- 
urement theory and n AT riage procedures for estimat- 
ing the validity and reliability of a test instrument within 
an occupational therapy framework, Special emphasis is 
placed on the assessment of motor behavior. An 
understanding of these assessment principles can enable 
а therapist to construct measurement scales that are valid 
and reliable, Results of such instruments will permit 
identification of existing function and evaluation of 
potential function so maximum use of an individual's 
abilities can be made. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8996, Helmreich, Robert; Wilhelm, John & Stapp, Joy. 
(U Texas, Austin) The Life History Questionnaire (short 
form): Instrument, norms, and interrcorrelations. Cara- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 
327-328. 

8997. Hendlin, Stephen J. (San Diego Narcotic Abuse 

Treatment Program, CA) Homosexuality in the Ror- 
schach: A new look at the old signs. Journal of 
Homosexuality, 1976(Spr), Vol 1(3), 303-312. —In 
comparing 30 20-58 yr old educated, adjusted male 
homosexuals to 30 21-68 yr old educated, adjusted. 
heterosexuals, no differences were found between the 
Коң when the traditional index of homosexuality on 
the Rorschach was used. The index was unable to 
distinguish the groups on a number of criteria. The 
reliability of the index was significantly greater for the 
homosexual group than for the heterosexual group. It is 
suggested that the traditional index is not valid and that 
it should not be used in a clinical setting as a measure to 
assess homosexuality. (16 ref) —Journal abstract, 

8998. Jegede, R. Olukayode. (U Ibadan, Nigeria) A 
scale for the measurement of attitudes to mental 
Шпезз. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 
269-272. —An instrument consisting of 40 semantic 
differential scales was administered to 125 female 
student nurses who were instructed to rate the concepts 
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"normal person," "typical mental case," and "mad 
man." The mean scores on the 3 ratings were significant- 
ly different. As expected, the "normal person" concept 
had the highest mean rating and “тай man" had the 
lowest. In most respects, “typical mental case" had 
ratings resembling "mad man," although they were 
slightly higher. Alpha coefficients ranged from .90 to .93, 
and average item correlations (total minus item) from .41 
to 47. —Journal abstract. 

8999, Krueckeberg, Daniel E. (St Louis U) The open 
classroom teacher role perception questionnaire: Devel- 
opment, comparison and cross-validation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(3Ҹоу), Vol 35(5-А), 
2539-2540. 

9000. Lorr, Maurice. (Catholic U of America) Conver- 
gences in personality constructs measured by four 
inventories. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), 
Vol 31(2), 182-189. —Attempts to bring attention to a 
convergence on 14 constructs measured on personality 
inventories: Personality Research Form, Comrey Person- 
ality Scale, Interpersonal Style Inventory, and Edwards 
Personality Preference Scale. The forms were all devel- 
oped by following a rational or theoretical strategy of 
scale construction, Scales were judged equivalent meas- 
ures of the same construct when they were (a) tapping 
the same content universe, (b) shown to manifest 
discriminant validity, and (c) highly consistent internally. 
Findings suggest that the theoretical approach to the 
measurement of explicit constructs is productive. (23 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9001. Marsella, Anthony J. et al. (U Hawaii at Manoa, 
Honolulu) Cross-validation of self-report measures of 
depression among normal populations of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Caucasian ancestry. Journal of Clirical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 281-287. —In recent 
years there has been a proliferation of interest in self- 

rt measures of depression; however, there have been 
relatively few cross-validational studies among the 
different measures. In addition, there has been no study 
that compared different measures on normal populations 
or across different ethnic samples. In the present study, 
5 self-report measures of depression (Beck ssion 
Inventory, KAS-Hogarty ion Scale, MMPI D- 
scale, Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, and Zun; 
Depression Scale) were administered to 50 male and 
female Japanese-Americans, 36 male and 37 female 
Chinese-Americans, and 39 male and 37 female Anglo- 
Americans who were residing in Hawaii, Results indicate 
that the measures yield different levels of depression as a 
function of ethnicity and gender variables; the different 
measures correlated highly for certain groups, but not for 
others. It was culated that different assessment 
techniques and ethnic response styles may account for 
the results that were found. However, both of these 
factors indicate that alternative self-report measures of 
depression may be differentially sensitive to the detec- 
tion of depression. New measures need to be developed 
that consider frequency, intensity, and duration attrib- 
utes of symptoms as well as the use of varying response 
styles. —Journal summary. 

9002. McDaniel, Ernest D. (Purdue U) Development 
of a group test for assessing perceptual abilities. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 
669-670. —Developed a motion picture test of perceptu- 
al abilities for use with elementary school children, 
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administering at first to 300 4th-6th graders in 4 major 
cities, then to 91 4th and 5th graders in a farming area. 
The test has 2 parts. In Part | the child must identify а 
hidden stimulus figure within 1 of 4 designs. In Part 2 the 
child must identify from 4 alternatives a figure formed by 
separate lines which have been presented successively. 
The test is a self-administering 16-mm sound film and 
requires about 30 min of total tesüng time, —Journal 
abstract. 

9003. McKelvie, Stuart J. & Gi Pierre P. 
(Bishop's U, Lennoxville, Canada) Reliability of two 
measures of visual imagery. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 417-418. — Tested 87 French- 
speaking 16-17 yr olds. Test-retest, split-half, and 
peralin toro reliability estimates were obtained for the 

ividness of Visual Imagery Questionnaire and the 
Gordon Test of Visual Imagery Control. Although the 
Vividness of Imagery Questionnaire was internally 
consistent, its reliability over time and form was 
unsatisfactory. In contrast, the Gordon scale lacked 
internal consistency but was reliable over time and form. 
—Journal abstract. 

9004. Menon, D. K.; Wig, N. N.; Verma, S. K. & Jain, 
Sudha. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education & 
Research, Chandigarh, India) PGI Locus of Control 
Scale: Preliminary data. /ndian Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 179-181. — Discusses 
the theoretical basis of Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale and suggests 2 reasons for its relevance in 
Indian culture: (a) Hindu philosophy has for ages 
embodied the concept that man’s life is controlled both 
from within and from without. (b) India, a develo ing 
country, is changing from its traditional oriental mia 
which regard man as subjugated to nature, to Western 
technological values, which emphasize man's mastery 
over nature. Adaptation of the scale for use in India 
involved translating it into conversational Hindi, testing 
it with 100 illiterate and semiliterate males of low 
occupational status, validating it in diagnostic interviews, 
and testing for reliability, —/. Davis, 

9005. Menon, D. K.; Wig, М. N.; Verma, S. К. & Jain, 
Sudha. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education & 
Research, Chandigarh, India) Preliminary experience 
with PGI achievement value index. Indian Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 177-178. —De- 
Scribes the development and testing of the PGI achieve- 
ment value index, a scale that attempts to identify value 
orientations related to achievement in terms of the 5 
value dimensions suggested by F. Kluckhohn (1950, 
1958). —/. Davis. 

9006. Murthy, R. Srinivasa; Anuradha, D.; Pershad, D. 
& Wig, М. N. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education «a 
Research, Chandigarh, India) Psychiatric Disability 
Scale: Preliminary report. /ndian Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 183-187. — Describes 
the construction of the 27-item Psychiatric Disability 
Scale, especially designed for use with psychiatric 
patients in India. The scale has been found to have good 
internal consistency and clinical validity. Its present 
usefulness and possibilities for future application in the 
Study of psychiatric problems are emphasized. —Journal 
abstract. 

9007. Parachek, Joanne F. (Arizona State U) Valida- 
tion and standardization of selected measures of 


Posture and movement for evaluating present and 
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future status of mental patients. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, ees Vol 35(2- B), 1060. 

9008. Pattie, Anne H. & Gilleard, C. J. (Clifton Hosp, 
York, England) The Clifton Assessment Schedule: 
Further validation of a psychogeriatric assessment 
schedule. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
129, 68-72. —Describes the further evaluation of the 
Clifton Assessment Schedule (CAS), a brief psychogeria- 
tric assessment procedure, in a cross-validation study of 
80 acute elderly psychiatric admissions. Additionally, 
further work is reported on its use with 128 psychogeria- 
tric residents within the hospital. Results suggest the 
usefulness of the CAS across a broad Wee of psychoger- 
iatric patients, providing significant differentiation 
tween groups receiving varying degrees of care and with 
differing outcome expectations. —Journal summary. 

9009. Prior, Margot & Bence, Robyn. (Monash U, 
Clayton, Australia) A note on the validity of the Rimland 
Diagnostic Checklist. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 510-513. —Parents and teachers of 
9 psychotic (autistic) children, ages 3-8 yrs, completed 
the Rimland Diagnostic Check List. Discrepancies 
between parents’ and teachers’ assessments of the 
children indicated that teachers tended to see the 
children as more abnormal than did the parents in 
certain areas of behavior and in ability levels. Althou, 
differences were not gross enough to invalidate the 
Checklist, findings indicate that responses to the Check- 
list should be considered an underestimation of the 
severity of the child's handicap. —Journal abstract, 

9010. Frank C. & Tasto, Donald L. (U 
Texas, Austin) Development and factor analysis of a 
social anxiety inventory. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 7(4), 453-462, —Constructed and then factor 
analyzed a social anxiety inventory composed of 166 
items drawn from hierarchies and lists of items used in 
the treatment of social er by behavior therapists 
across the US, employing data from 395 undergraduates. 
The method of factor analysis of the Social Reaction 
Inventory involved a rotation to an orthogonal structure 
producing 7 conceptually clear factors accounting. for 
43% of the variance. The factors were named as follows: 
fear of disapproval or criticism by others, fear of social 
assertiveness and visibility, fear of confrontation and 
anger-expression, fear of heterosexual contact, fear of 
intimacy and interpersonal warmth, fear of conflict with 
or rejection by parents, and fear of interpersonal loss, A 
revised 100-item scale built around a core of items 
correlating highly with these factors is briefly described, 
and possible uses for the scale in behavioral research, 
assessment, and therapy are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

9011. Slemon, Alan G.; Holzwarth, Eva J.; Lewis, 
Judy & Sitko, Merril, (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Associative elaboration and i scales 
for evaluating TAT protocols. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 365-369. —Construci- 
ed an Associative Elaboration Scale and an pe e 
Scale for Надта. ТАТ protocols. Interrater reliabili- 
ties and the correlation between the two scales were 
determined for a selection of TAT cards. The Integration 
Scale was droj from further analyses, because its 
interrater reliabilities were low and it correlated highly 
with the Associative Elaboration Scale. The relation 
between the Associative Elaboration Scale and age was 
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hen investigated for a total of 75 randomly selected 
atients aged 7, 9, 11, 13, and 15 yrs. There tended to be 
rapid increase in Associative Elaboration scores up to 
ge 11 and then little or no increase in scores. There was 
о significant relation between Associative Elaboration 
nd IQ. —Journal abstract. 

9012. Swezey, Robert W. & Pearlstein, Richard B. 
Applied Science Assoc, Reston, VA) Developing criteri- 
n-referenced tests. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
"sychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 227. 

9013. Venkatramiah, S. R. & Kumari, K. Bharathi. (Sri 
/enkateswara U, Clinical Psychology Lab, Tirupati, 
ndia) Some statistical studies on IPAT anxiety scale. 
ndian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 
119-122. —Conducted a psychometric evaluation of the 
Anxiety Scale of the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing, to establish its suitability for use on Indian 
amples. The 40-item scale was given to 400 students of 
5. V. University College, Tirupati. Scores were statistical- 
y treated by traditional psychometric procedures and 
vere found to be normally distributed. The reliability of 
he scale was established by computing both split-half 
ind test-retest coefficients (0.625 and 0.628, respective- 
y). The 5 components of the scale were intercorrelated 
over the sample and factored using complete centroid 
nethod. Three factors were sufficient to account for the 
ntercorrelations; the anxiety factor accounted for almost 
50% of the total variance. Stanine values were provided 
or the total score and for components separately. Profile 
scoring is suggested in diagnostic evaluations. —Journal 
abstract. 

9014. Wallbrown, Fred H.; Wallbrown, Jane D. & 
Engin, Ann W. (Ohio State U Coll of Education) 
l'est-retest reliability of the Bender-Gestalt for first- 
zrade children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
(3, Pt 1), 743-746. —Evaluated the reliability of the 
Jender-Gestalt for 144 Ist graders in a suburban school 
listrict. The test-retest interval ranged from 9 through 14 
lays. The Koppitz scoring system was used; reliability 
oefficients were determined for errors of distortion, 
otation, integration, and perseveration as well as for the 
otal score. The total time to reproduce the designs was 
Iso included. Magnitudes of the reliability estimates for 
he separate error categories were too small to justify 
iterpreting scores individually. The reliability estimate 
эг total working time was comparable to that for the 
tal Koppitz score. Working time may be a stable 
imension of Bender performance suitable for use in 
search. —Journal abstract. 

9015. Wallston, Barbara S.; Wallston, Kenneth Ay 
aplan, Gordon D.. & Maides, Shirley A. (George 
eabody Coll) Development and validation of the Health 
›сиз of Control (HLC) Scale. Journal of Consulting & 
linical Psychology, 1976(Aug) Vol 44(4), 580-585. 
Describes the Health Locus of Control (HLC) Scale, 
| area-specific measure of expectancies regarding locus 
control developed for prediction of health-related 
havior. Two validation studies, one with 44 male and 
. female college students and the other with 34 
erweight women, demonstrated the discriminant valid- 
of the HLC in contrast with Rotter's Internal-Exter- 
1 Control Scale. In Study 1, HLC internals who value 
alth highly sought more information than other Ss. In 
idy 2, Ss in weight reduction programs consistent with 
ir locus of control beliefs (as assessed by the HLC 
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scale) were more satisfied with the programs than were 
“mismatched” Ss. Normative data on the HLC are 
provided. —Journal abstract. 

9016. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W. II. 
An investigation into the comparative validity of several 
diagnostic tests and test batteries. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 455-458. —Measured 
the ability of 6 clinical psychologists to separate 20 
protocols given by 10 student nurses and 10 female 
hospital patients into 2 groups of 10 each on the basis of 
whether they were produced by patients or nonpatients. 
Tests used were the Bender Gestalt, House-Tree-Person 
(HTP), MMPI, TAT, and Rorschach. The HTP and 
Bender Gestalt also were evaluated as a pair of tests as 
well as individually, as were the MMPI and TAT. The 
Rorschach was evaluated singly. The MMPI was found 
to discriminate most accurately (88%) between patient 
and nonpatient groups. The Rorschach and the Bender 
Gestalt also made predictions above chance level, but the 
clinical usefulness of this finding could be questioned. 
The use of tests in combinations was not found to 
increase accuracy of predictions. —Journal abstract. 

9017. Zuckerman, Miron & Allison, Stephen N. (U 
Rochester) An objective measure of fear of success: 
Construction and validation. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 422-430. —Developed 
a 27-item Fear of Success Scale (FOSS) to assess 
individual differences in the motive to avoid success, In 
the investigation with 183 male and 193 female under- 
graduates, females scored significantly higher on the 
FOSS than did males; the FOSS was positively related to 
M. Horner's (1972) projective measure of fear of success 
and negatively related to A. Mehrabian's (1968) measure 
of achievement motivation; Ss (both males and females) 
with high scores on the FOSS (a) performed less well on 
an anagram test, (b) attributed success more to external 
factors, and (c) attributed failure more to internal factors 
than Ss with low scores on the FOSS. Results support the 
validity of the FOSS with regard to its use in future 
research. —Journal abstract. 


Statistics & Mathematics 


9018. Acock, Alan C. & Stavig, Gordon R. (U 
Southern California) Normal deviate approximations of 
Х2. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 220. 
—A comparison between E. Wilson and M. Hilferty's 
(1931) cube root approximation and R. A. Fisher's 
(1970) Шы root approximation shows that the Wilson 
and Hilferty equation gives far more accurate approxi- 
mations when used for transforming X? values into 
normal deviate z-scores and that the estimates are 
relatively accurate when there are only a few degrees of 
freedom. 

9019. Arbuckle, James & Larimer, James. (Temple U) 
The number of two-way tables satisfying certain 
additivity axioms. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 89-100. —An expression is given 
for the number of ways of ranking the cells of an r by c 
factorial design so as to satisfy independence. For 
selected values of r and c, estimates are given of the 
number of rankings that satisfy both independence and 
double cancellation, and also of the number of rankings 
allowing an additive representation. Results may be used 
in at least two ways: first, in evaluating the probability of 
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the satisfaction of certain measurement axioms by 
chance; and second, in placing a lower bound on the 
amount of information necessary to establish the 
ordering of the cells of a factorial design when it is 
known that these axioms are satisfied. —Journal abstract. 

9020. Baggaley, Andrew R. (U Pennsylvania) A quick 
inferential test for two-group covariance problems. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 
522. —Describes a formula in which the zero-order 
correlations needed for several measures can be obtained 
from an intercorrelational computer program in a single 
run. A special feature is that the index provides for each 
measure a descriptive statistic, which is not afforded by 
the usual covariance procedure. 

9021. Bamber, Donald. (VA Hosp, Psychology Serv- 
ice, St Cloud, MN) The area above the ordinal 
dominance graph and the area below the receiver 
operating characteristic graph. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 387-415. —Demon- 
strates that receiver operating characteristic graphs are a 
variant form of ordinal dominance graphs. The area 
above the latter graph and the area below the former are 
useful measures of both the size or importance of a 
difference between 2 populations and/or the accuracy of 
discrimination performance. The usual estimator for this 
area is closely related to the Mann-Whitney U statistic. 
Statistical literature on this area estimator is reviewed. 
For large sample sizes, the area estimator is approximate- 
ly normally distributed. Formulas for the variance and 
the maximum variance of the area estimator are given. 
Several different methods of constructing confidence 
intervals for the area measure are presented, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of each of these methods are 
discussed. The derivation of a new mathematical result, 
the maximum variance of the area estimator over convex 
ordinal dominance graphs, is presented in an appendix. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9022. Carroll, J. Douglas & Rosenberg, Seymour. (Bell 
Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) Learning on a response contin- 
uum: Comparison of a linear change and a functional 
learning model. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 101-118. —Two reinforcement 
schedules were used with 80 paid female undergraduates 
to compare the predictive validity of a linear change 
model with a functional learning model. In one schedule, 
termed “convergent,” the linear change model predicts 
convergence to the optimum response, while in the other, 
termed “divergent,” this model predicts that an S's 
Tesponse will not converge. The functional learning 
model predicts convergence in both cases. Presence or 
absence of random error or “noise” in the relationship 
between response and outcome was varied. In the 
"noiseless" condition, an S could discover the optimum 
response by chance, so that some Ss could appear to 
have converged fortuitously. In the “noisy” conditions 
Such chance apparent convergence could not occur. 
Results did not unequivocally favor either model. While 
the linear change model's prediction of nonconvergence 
in the divergent conditions was not sustained, there was 
à clear difference in speed of convergence, counter to the 
prediction inferred from the functional learning model. 
Evidence that at least some Ss were utilizing a functional 
learning strategy was adduced from the fact that Ss were 
able to *map out" the relation between response and 
outcome quite accurately. Data are consistent with a 
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hybrid model assuming a hierarchy of cognitive strate- 
gies in which more complex strategies are utilized only 
when the simpler ones fail to solve the problem. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9023. Coles, Gary J. & Stone, LeRoy A. (American 
Inst for Research, Palo Alto, CA) An exploratory direct- 
estimation approach to location of observers in percept 
space. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 
2), 539-549. —Adopted for use with a recently proposed 
methodological revision of G. Ekman’s (1965) “content” 
model of multidimensional similarity analysis, a least 
squares technique for estimating the loadings that 
additional/new variables might receive on factors de- 
rived in an analysis of a different set of variables. An 
experiment was then conducted in which 18 psycholo- 
gist-judges directly estimated the degree of perceived 
similarity between their particular viewpoints with 
respect to "personality" and 15 well-known personality 
theories. The procedure was used to locate the psycholo- 
gists in the 4-dimensional space previously constructed 
to account for the rated similarities among the same 
theories. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9024. Cotton, John W. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Models of learning. Annual Review. of Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 27, 155-187. —Reviews the literature, focusing on 
mathematical models of learning and their empirical 
tests. It is noted that the terminology used has become 
more cognitive, and that earlier mathematical tools have 
been supplemented by increasing use of semantic theory, 
theory of computational machines, ahd computer simu- 
lation techniques. The theory of human associative 
memory is discussed, and major sections are devoted to 
processes of learning, rule governed behavior, instruc- 
tional models, and statistical considerations with regard 
to learning models. (203 ref) —R. Hall. 

9025. Estes, Gary D. (Arizona State U) An empirical 
comparison of the effect of relative sample size and 
classification rule on accuracy and type of classification 
for single and pairwise discriminant functions. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 884. 

9026. Fiksel, Joseph R. & Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford 
U) Question-answering by a semantic network of 
parallel automata. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 1-45. —Human semantic memory 
is modeled as a network with a finite automaton 
embedded at each node. The nodes represent concepts in 
the memory, and every arc bears a label denoting the 
binary relation between the 2 concepts that it joins. The 
process of question-answering is formulated as a mathe- 
matical problem: Given a finite sequence of labels, find a 
path in memory between 2 given nodes whose arcs bear 
that sequence of labels. It is shown that the network of 
automata can determine the existence of such a path 
using only local computation. The question-answering 
algorithm is then extended to incorporate simple infer- 
ences based on the equivalence of sequences of relational 
labels. It is shown that the network of automata will find 
the shortest inferable solution path, if one exists. 
Application of these results to a semantic corpus is 
illustrated. The topics of negation and quantification are 
examined. Study is made of the structure required to 
encode information relating to these topics and of the 
question-answering procedures required to extract this 
information. A negation-sensitive path-searching algor- 
ithm is developed that provides for strong denials of 
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queries. For sentences involving universal and existential 
quantifiers, it is shown how the terminal can translate a 
Ist-order language question into a sequence of network 
queries. In both areas, the network model makes 
reaction-time predictions that are supported by several 
experimental findings. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9027. Fraser, C. O. (Gippsland Inst of Advanced 
Education, Churchill, Australia) Cognitive strategies 
and multidimensional scaling. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 399-406. — Discusses the 
problems involved in equating multidimensional scaling 
solutions with cognitive strategies. Empirical evidence 
from 17 undergraduates in a paired-comparisons similar- 
ity estimation study is presented to suggest that scaling 
solutions are relatively insensitive to the combination 
rule used by Ss, and thus may be used as an indication of 
the basic variables, but not their method of combination, 
that underlie a cognitive strategy. —Journal abstract. 

9028. Games, Paul A. (Pennsylvania State U) Limita- 
tions of analysis of covariance on intact group quasi- 
experimental designs. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 51—54. —Multiple regression 
models are used to demonstrate that every organismic 
variable is to some extent a proxy for every pertinent 
missing organismic variable. For analysis of covariance, 
clear assessment of treatment effects is possible only 
when the treatment vector(s) is (are) kept orthogonal to 
all organismic variables by random assignment of Ss. 
The “adjusted treatment effects” of covariance analysis 
on quasi-experimental designs include effects resulting 
from differences in the adjusted means of the treatment 
groups on pertinent organismic variables—both those 
used as covariates and others that are missing from the 
analysis. Only if the adjusted treatment means do not 
differ in any of the organismic variables that are 
pertinent for predicting the criterion would the assess- 
ment of treatment effects be proper. —Journal abstract. 

9029. Hicklin, William J. (Washington State U) A 
model for mastery learning based on dynamic equilibri- 
um theory. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 79-88. —Develops a model which 
suggests a quantitative explanation for the basic idea in 
mastery learning that individuals of different aptitude 
reacting in an ideal environment to the same total 
quantity of material will ultimately reach the same 
mastery status, or gain equal increments of status 
starting from the same base, in time spans inversely 
proportional to the aptitude. The approach incorporates 
two widely used mechanisms, one for growth in learning 
and intelligence and one for loss through forgetting, into 
a single model that treats acquisition and loss as 
opposing by simultaneously occurring processes. Opera- 
tional definitions for acquisition and loss rate constants 
that would enable the model to account exactly for the 
basic assumption of mastery learning and at the same 
time yield a growth pattern identical to that implicit in 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale ratio IQ are 
identified. An analysis of the extent to which the 
requirements of the model are confirmed by the available 
experimental evidence reveals that the basic idea of 
mastery learning is a useful and convenient approxima- 
tion, which applies with some validity to the growth of 
mental ability as well as to the growth in school 
achievement. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9030. Holley, Jasper W. & Kline, Paul. (Psykologiska 
Inst, Lund, Sweden) On the generalization of the G 
index of agreement, Go for use with ordinal scores. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 17(2), 
149-152. —Presents a G index generalization for items 
where each has a predetermined number of response 
alternatives on an ordinal level. It is shown that Go is 
equal to the G index based on another set of dichoto- 
mous data. The problem that items with many response 
levels will be given more weight than those with few 
response levels is pointed out. An alternative index, Ge, 
which does not have such characteristics, is presented 
and shown to be equal to the G index based on a set of 
equivalent dichotomies. —Journal abstract. 

9031. Huang, Lily C. (U Michigan, Ann Arbor) A 
nonsimple conjoint measurement model. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 437-448. 
—Notes that, because some models hypothesized in 
psychology are not simple composition rules, the 
development of axiom systems for nonsimple models 
offers measurement-free techniques for testing such 
theories. A nonsimple conjoint measurement model is 
examined whose structure is similar to that of a simple 
model, but whose key concept is the multiple identity 
elements for one factor, allowing the construction of 
axiom systems for more complicated models. 

9032. Pieszko, Henry. (California State Coll, Domin- 
guez Hills) Multidimensional scaling in Riemannian 
space. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1975(Nov), 
Vol 12(4), 449-477. —Proposes a metric which is a 
function of position for the analysis of the intrinsic 
geometry involved in preference or similarity judgments, 
Variation in the distance function or metric is character- 
istic of the Riemannian spaces and may be interpreted as 
curvature, stress, or distortion in distance estimates and 
thus in the subjective perceptual space. It is possible to 
find the coefficients in the distance function at selected 
points by fitting a least-squares Riemannian surface to 
the Euclidean plane. The functional form of the distance 
can then be obtained by an application of the Laplace 
equation. Several examples are worked out for the 2- 
dimensional solution, but extension to higher spaces 
appears to be quite feasible. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9033. Rae, Gordon. (Aberdeen Coll of Education, 
Scotland) Table of A’ Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 98. —Describes a table of values of 
A’ for experiments who wish to avoid the stronger 
assumptions of signal detection theory in the study of 
Tecognition memory. Values are provided for A’ 
(H > F) where F denotes the false alarm rate and H the 
hit rate. 

9034. Ratcliff, Roger. (U Toronto, Canada) A mathe- 
matical model for paced serial addition. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 13(1), 46-78. 
—Employed a paced serial addition task in 2 experi- 
ments measuring group recall performance (Exp I, 48 
male university students) and individual performance 
(Exp II, 6 Ss from Exp I) under conditions of pacing. The 
information processing operations in this task were 
completed in about a second, and the paradigm allowed 
a large amount of data to be collected in a short time. 
Group performance showed a primacy effect lasting a 
few seconds followed by a steady state. A model is 
developed for steady-state performance consisting of 
continuous time and discrete components that generalize 
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to a semi-Markov model. The model accounts for results 
from the 2 experiments, and deviations of the model 
from the data point out distinct strategies being 
employed by the S. The components of the model have 
direct psychological interpretation and allow many of 
the processes underlying performance to be specified. (31 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9035. Schmidt, Frank L.; Hunter, John E. & Urry, 
Vern W. (US Civil Service Commission, Personnel 
Research & Development Ctr, Washington, DC) Statisti- 
cal power in criterion-related validation studies. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 473-485. 
—Examined systematically the sample sizes necessary to 
provide adequate power in validation studies under 
various conditions of range restriction and criterion 
unreliability. For purposes of brevity, the examination 
was restricted to the validity parameter values (i.e., true 
validities) of .35 and .50. Results demonstrate that 
sample sizes required to produce adequate power in 
empirical validation studies are substantially larger than 
has typically been assumed. This finding leads to the 
conclusion that, from the viewpoint of sample-size 
requirements, criterion-related validity studies are “tech- 
nically feasible” much less frequently than is commonly 
assumed. It is also shown that the “situational specifici- 
ty” of employment test validities may be in large part a 
consequence of excessive faith in small-sample analyses, 
that is, belief in “the law of small numbers.” (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9036. Smith, J. E. (U Michigan) Analysis of qualita- 
tive data. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 
487-499. —Reviews developments in about the past 10 
years that have provided a new set of tools for analyzing 
qualitative data in terms of parameters natural to that 
data. Also discussed are recent publications concerning 
classical problems. The remaining gaps in analysis of 
contingency data are noted. (71 ref) —R. Hall. 

9037. Somers, Robert H. A caution regarding partial 
rank correlation based on the product-moment model. 
Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 694-700. — Points 
out certain precautions that should be taken in analyzing 
and interpreting ordinal data in partial rank correlations. 
It is suggested that the same structures frequently cited 
in the analysis of interval data, that summary coefficients 
suffice only if = do not mask important variation in 
ш data, apply when working with ordinal variables as 
well. 


9038. Stavig, Gordon R. & Acock, Alan C. (U 
Southern California) Evaluating the degree of depend- 
ence for a set of correlations. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(Mar) Vol 83(2) 236-241. —The rank-adjusted 
method is provided for evaluating the degree of depend- 
ence for a set of 26 correlations which relate the 
percentage of non-Whites in each of 130 American cities 
in 1960 with 26 other variables. Expected values are 
based on the rank-order position of each absolute 
correlation among the total set. A critical z is determined 
by summing the conventional critical z with the E(z) 
based on rank. Also, a shrunken z' is calculated by 
subtracting the E(z) from the observed z. The results of 
this approach are compared with the Dunn multiple 
comparison technique. The method for calculating 
usable surplus is presented. —Journal abstract. 

9039. Tancig, Peter & Bratko, Ivan. (U Ljubljani, Inst 


Jozef Stefan, Yugoslavia) [Simulation of mental orienta- 
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tion: 11.] (Slok) Revija za Psihologiju, 1975, Vol 5(1-2), 
61-72. —Applies graph theory to the process of problem 
solving, illustrated with Luchin’s water-measuring puz- 
zle. The graph which demonstrates the process and the 
steps in solving the puzzle was developed by a computer 
program. — English abstract. 

9040. Tancig, Peter & Bratko, Ivan. (U Ljubljani, Inst 
Jozef Stefan, Yugoslavia) [Simulation of mentai orienta- 
tion: 1.] (Slok) Revija za Psihologiju, 1975, Vol 5(1-2), 
51-60. —Discusses problems in the mathematical for- 
malization of the problem-solving processes. It is 
Suggested that graph theory could be effectively used as a 
means for such formalization. —English abstract. 

9041. Taylor, David A. (U Rochester) Stage analysis 
of reaction time. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 
83(2), 161-191. —Stage analysis of reaction time includes 
the decomposition of reaction time into stages and the 
analysis of processing within those stages. This report 
reviews the analytic methodology employed in stage 
analysis and includes suggested improvements in this 
methodology. The major topics covered are the construc- 
tion of models of the stage, the combination of stage 
models into a model of the complete reaction process, 
the use of process models in the decomposition of 
reaction time, and the use of stage models in the analysis 
of component stages. The methods of analysis presented 
are applicable to a wide range of reaction processes, 
including processes in which the execution of stages is 
not strictly serial, or in which the stage times are 
interdependent. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9042. Van der Kamp, Leo J. & Veldhuijzen, Niels H. 
(Rijks U Leiden Vakgroep Methoden & Technieken, 
Subfakulteit Psychologie, Netherlands) [Data analysis 
through jackknife procedure.] (Duth) Gedrag: Tijdschrift 
voor Psychologie, 1976, Vol 4(2), 65-79, —Like all 
empirical sciences, psychology depends upon good data 
analysis, which is described as the exploration of 
quantitative and qualitative relations in the data. To do 
so, the “jackknife” procedure is a useful tool, in 
particular for obtaining confirmation by random sub- 
sample replication. The essentials of J. W. Tukey’s 
"jackknife^ are described and a simple example is given. 
It is asserted that this procedure has much to offer for 
generating confidence in social research. Unfortunately 
the possibilities of this procedure as a method for data 
analysis have not yet been fully appreciated by social 
investigators. The use of the jackknife in multivariate 
data analysis is suggested. (25 ref) —English summary. 

9043. Wainer, Howard. (U Chicago) Estimating 
coefficients in linear models: It don't make no never- 
mind. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 
213-217. —Reviews the literature and shows that under 
very general circumstances coefficients in multiple 
regression models can be replaced with equal weights 
with almost no loss in accuracy on the original data 
sample. It is then shown that these equal weights will 
have greater robustness than least squares regression 
coefficients. The implications for problems of prediction 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

9044. Watanabe, Satosi. (U Hawaii) Creative learning 
and propensity automaton. JEEE Transactions on 
Systems, Man, & Cybernectics, 1975(Nov), Vol 5(6), 
603-609. —Details the inverse H-theorem as a mathe- 
matical model of inductive learning and with respect to 
its use in behavioral learning studies and its basic 
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communality with learning models in psychology. It is 
shown that the induction of information and establish- 
ment of behavioral learning are characterized by an 
entropy decrease, defined as a propensity distribution. 
The background of the propensity automaton concept is 
described, and differences between it and fuzzy and 
Stochastic automatons are explained. Fuzzy logic and 
корс logic are compared, and the manner is 
explained in which propensity logic becomes nondistri- 
butive. (16 ref) —B. McLean. 

9045. Yap, Kim O. (U Hawaii) A study of the 
efficiency of causal analysis conducted on panel data. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 901-902. 

9046. Young, Forrest W. (U North Carolina Psycho- 
metric Lab, Chapel Hill) Methods for describing ordinal 
data with cardinal models. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1975(Nov), Vol 12(4), 416-436. —Several 
methods for describing ordinal data with a cardinal 
model are discussed in a newly developed context which 
broadens their applicability beyond their traditional use 
in multidimensional scaling. The relationships between 
the methods is investigated. It is shown that the 2 most 
commonly used methods (L. Guttman’s rank-image 
principle and J. B. Kruskal's least-square monotonic 
transformation) are the boundary conditions of a newly 
proposed single parameter family of methods. An 
additional method is proposed which is shown to yield 
an equal-density model space. The commonly made 
distinction between “transformation” methods and 
“transformation-free” methods is shown to be a pseudo- 
distinction. It is observed that all the methods can be 
stated as matrix operations on the model space with the 
conclusion that they try to optimize a linear combination 
of the model space. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9047. Cory, Thomas L. (Miami U, OH) Objective 
factors in dream recall. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1042. 

9048. Downer, Thomas B. (Baylor U) Effects of 
stimulus onset asynchrony of an irrelevant auditory 
stimulus on visual choice reaction time. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1075. 

9049. Horn, John L. (U Denver) Human abilities: A 
review of research and theory in the early 1970s. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 437-485. 
—Presents a selective review stressing substantively 
based theory development, critical evaluations, and 
Tesearch results derived mainly from study of individual 
differences. It is noted that the purpose was to detect 
major trends, not to provide comprehensive coverage. 
Discussion focuses on organization and differentiation, 
the heritability of intellect controversy, and unfairness in 
the use of ability measurements. Some merging of 
theories is noted as a possible sign of the eventual 
emergence of a “grand theory." (206 ref) —R. Hall. 

9050. Levin, James. (John Jay Coll of Criminal 
Justice, City U New York) Arousal and hallucinatory 
activity under two isolation conditions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug) Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 443-450. 
— Tested the hypothesis that sound-proof room and 
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water-immersion isolation environments differ with 
respect to their effects on reported hallucinations and a 
variety of physiological responses. This was accom- 
plished by examining the frequency of ро halluci- 
natory activity for 24 college students who successfully 
completed 6 hrs isolation in both environments. Results 
support the effect on physiological responses but not 
with respect to hallucinations. —Journal abstract. 

9051. Lieblich, Israel; Shaham, Esther & Ninio, Anat. 
(Hebrew U of Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of time stress 
and stimulus-response set size on the efficiency of 
detection of involvement with suppressed information 
through the use of the forced number-guessing tech- 
nique. Acta Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 75-84. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 81 Hebrew university 
students to investigate the effects of time stress and 
limitation of stimulus and response set size on the 
detection of suppressed involvement with information 
through the forced number-guessing technique. Varia- 
tions in load did not affect the overall detection 
efficiency, but the mechanisms through which "guilty" Ss 
exposed themselves were a function of the specific 
loading conditions applied. Results indicate that inform- 
ation suppression might be considered as an information 
processing paradigm. —Journal abstract. 

9052. Spector, Amos & Lyons, Ronald D. (Oakland U) 
The locus of stimulus probability effect in choice 
reaction time. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 519-521. —Conducted a choice 
reaction time experiment with 8 undergraduate volun- 
teers in which Ss responded with 1 response to either of 2 
stimuli, SI and S2, and with another response to a 3rd 
stimulus, S3. The stimuli in the low-compatibility 
condition were 3 colors and the responses were letter 
names. In a high-compatibility condition, S1 and S2 were 
upper-, and lowercases of the same letter, and S3 was 
another letter. The Ter were the letter names. The 
relative frequency of SI and S2 was manipulated. Results 
showed a ‘ompatibility x Relative Frequency interac- 
tion, with relative frequency affecting reaction time only 
under low compatibility. It is argued that the stimulus 
relative frequency effects the response selection stage of 
information processing. —Journal abstract. 


Perception & Motor Processes 


9053. Botterbusch, Karl F. (George Washington U) 
The relationship between need achievement and condi- 
tions of testing on a manual dexterity test. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1102. 

9054. Böök, Anders; Gürling, Tommy & Lindberg, 
Erik. (U Umea, Sweden) Speed and accuracy of 
orientation performance in verbally presented two- 
segment route tasks as a function of direction of routes, 
length of route segments, and angle of turn. Umea 
Psychological Reports, 1975, No 92, 15 р. —Investigated 
performance in maintaining orientation while moving 
about in layouts of buildings, structures, and cities, using 
tape-recorded descriptions of routes containing informa- 
tion about length of 2 route-segments and an angle of 
turn. Direction of routes, length of route segments, and 
angle of turn as presented to 20 undergraduates were 
varied in a factorial design, requiring the Ss to estimate 
distance and direction to the starting point of the 
simulated route. Omissions, error scores, and response 
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times suggest highly efficient performances, though 
between-Ss variance was substantial. The effects of 
length of route segments, angle of turn, and Ist-order 
interactions on errors were significant but could be 
accounted for by negative correlations with the correct 
values. The possible facilitating effect of visual imagery 
for symbolization of the route patterns is discussed as an 
explanation of the efficient performance in the task. (18 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9055. Collings, Virginia B.; Lindberg, Lauren & 
McBurney, Donald H. (U Pittsburgh) Spatial interac- 
tions of taste stimuli on the human tongue. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 69-71. —In an 
experiment with 10 paid undergraduates and 2 experi- 
enced taste-experiment participants, 2 nearby loci on the 
human tongue were stimulated with solutions represent- 
ing the 4 basic taste qualities: sweet, sour, bitter, and 
as The recognition threshold for each test stimulus 
was measured when a strong concentration of 1 of the 4 
qualities or water was placed nearby. Decreased sensitiv- 
ity for the test stimulus resulted when both stimuli were 
the same quality, with the exception of an enhancement 
of bitter sensitivity by quinine hydrochloride. The only 
effect across qualities was a suppression of citric acid by 
NaCl. In contrast, classical studies report across-quality 
enhancement. Stimulation of 2 loci on the same half of 
the tongue and the use of modern psychophysical 
techniques may explain the differences between these 
and earlier results. —Journal abstract. 

9056. Collins, John K. (Trent U, Peterborough, 
Canada)  Proprioceptive Space perception after 
anaesthetization of the mid-interphalangeal joint of the 
finger. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 
45-48. —Examined the effect of a digital block on the 
voluntary positioning of the index finger from a point of 
extreme extension through 45° flexion in 12 undergradu- 
ates. A xylocaine ring block of the 2nd proximal 
interphalangeal joint was used to eliminate the joint 
receptors while weights were attached to the finger. An 
inverse relationship was found between weight and 
distance moved when the S was required to move the 
index finger of the nonpreferred hand to the required 
Position. Results indicate that the muscular system is 
ancillary to the joint system in proprioceptive space 
perception. (18 rel) —Journal abstract. 

9057. Corballis, Michael C.; Zbrodoff, Jane & Roldan, 
Carlos E. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) What's up in 
mental rotation? Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 19(6), 525-530. —Conducted 2 experiments on the 
influence of head tilt on mental rotation. In Exp I, 12 
normally seeing 18-24 yr olds decided whether dot 
Patterns were or were not repeated about a line. Their 
Teaction times (RTs) were consistent with the interpreta- 
tion that they mentally rotated the patterns so that the 
line was subjectively vertical before makin; their 
decisions. When the Ss tilted their heads, the RT 
functions shifted in the direction of the tilt, indicating 
that the subjective vertical lay closer to the retinal than 
to the gravitational vertical. In Exp II, 12 normally 
seeing undergraduates decided whether singly presented 
alphanumeric characters in various orientations were 
standard or backward (mirror-reversed). Again, analysis 
of their RTs suggested mental rotation to the standard 
upright, but the function was unaffected by head tilt; in 
this case, the Ss operated in subjective gravitational 
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rather than retinal coordinates. The choice of retinal or 
gravitational coordinates may depend on whether the 
stimuli are interpreted egocentrically or as part of the 
external world. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9058. Cotten, Doyice J. & Lowe, Stephen. (Georgia 
Southern Coll) Interrelationships among balance tests 
prior to and after practice. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 629-630. —Tested 10 male 
college students on 6 common balance tests prior to and 
following 4 days of practice to determine the effects of 
practice on the interrelationships of 6 balance tasks. 
Inspection of the 2 matrices indicated higher relation- 
ships following practice. It is concluded that more 
research investigating the factor of balance is warranted. 
—Journal abstract. 

9059. Craft, John L. (Wartburg Coll) Rehearsal of 
kinesthetic information in motor short-term memory. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 99-104. 
—Investigated rehearsal of kinesthetic information in 
motor short-term memory, using a sequential motor 
movement task. In Exp I with 20 right-handed under- 
graduates, Ss executed 3 blind linear movements and 
recalled one of them. In Exp II, 24 Ss executed 3 
movements while receiving visual and/or verbal inform- 
ation regarding the extent of movement and then 
recalled one of them. Results indicate that the availabili- 
ty of visual and/or verbal information for covert 
rehearsal is sufficient to maintain movement extent 
information in short-term memory but that availability 
of kinesthetic information alone for covert rehearsal is 
not. —Journal abstract. 

9060. Davis, Christopher M. & Roberts, William. 
(Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, Canada) Lifting movements 
in the size-weight illusion. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 33-36. —An experiment with 6 
right-handed adults indicated that the occurrence of the 
size-weight illusion (SWI) is related to the manner in 
which objects are lifted. When the SWI occurs, the larger 
of 2 objects of equal objective weight was usually lifted 
with greater acceleration, deceleration, and maximum 
velocity than the smaller one, but to approximately the 
same height. These differences were not present when the 
cans felt equally heavy. The relationship of lifting 
movements to judgments is consistent with the known 
behavior of proprioceptors which provide sensory input 
about muscular and movement events. —Journal 
abstract. 

9061. Dugan, Michelle & Sheridan, Charles. (U 
Missouri, Kansas City) Effects of instructed imagery on 
temperature of hands. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 14. —Results of a study with 16 
undergraduates indicate that the control of the tempera- 
ture of the hands can be achieved through merely giving 
instructions to produce relevant images, without hypno- 
sis, conditioning, or biofeedback. 

9062. Easton, Randolph D. & Shor, Ronald E. (Boston 
Coll) An experimental analysis of the Chevreul pendu- 
lum illusion. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 95(1), 111-125. —Tested 30 male and 30 female 
undergraduates to quantify the Chevreul pendulum 
illusory effect, the tendency of a small pendulum, when 
Suspended from the hand and imaginatively concentrat- 
ed upon, to oscillate seemingly of its own accord. Using 
a time exposure photographic measurement technique, 
strong parametric influences of the pendulum’s sinusoi- 
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dal motion were isolated. It was found that the 
pendulum effect was enhanced when (a) attentional 
capacity remained undivided, (b) the amount of muscu- 
lature used to suspend the pendulum was at a maximum, 
(c) oscillating visual and auditory external stimuli were 
present, and (d) females were Ss. In addition, the visual 
Stimulus was found to be superior to its auditory 
counterpart. The relevance of ideomotor and visual 
capture interpretations of covert muscle processes in the 
pendulum illusion is discussed. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9063. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Additivity of aftereffects of maintained head and eye 
rotations: An alternative to recalibration. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 113-116. —Seven 
groups of 10 subjects each were exposed to various 
combinations of left and right head and eye rotations for 
a period of 10 min. Both head and eye produced 
Significant aftereffects of prior position as measured by 
pointing at a visible target with the unseen hand, but 
there was no significant interacton. Aftereffects of 
sustained head and eye rotation were additive and 
accounted fully for the results of B. Craske and M. 
Crawshaw (see PA, Vol 55:93). Eye muscle potentiation 
rather than recalibration may be assumed to be the cause 
of the altered direction of gaze resulting from exposure to 
displacing prisms. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9064. Elliott, Rogers. (Dartmouth Coll) Effects of 
incentive and preparatory interval on activity, heart 
rate, and reaction time in children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 3-13. —Investigated empiri- 
cal and theoretical difficulties concerning, primarily, the 
significance of phasic heart-rate deceleration prior to 
reaction signals. 48 5-8 yr olds were employed to 
pum in simple reaction-time (RT) tasks while speed, 

eart rate, head movement, gross movement, and blink 
activity were recorded. The independent variables were 
length and mode of presentation of preparatory intervals 
and level of incentives. RT varied with incentive, 
preparatory interval, and mode of presentation. Phasic 
heart-rate deceleration varied with the intervals but not 
incentive or mode of presentation. There was little 
relation between deceleration and RT. Heart rate and 
somatic movement measures (especially of blinking) 
were roughly concordant at a group level but did not 
correlate. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9065. Gauthier, Gabriel M. & Hofferer, Jean-Marie. 
(U de Provence, Lab de Psychophysiologie, Marseille 
Cedex, France) Eye movements in response to real and 
apparent motions of acoustic targets. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun) Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 963-971. 
—Monitoring of eye movements resulting from the 
tracking of sound displacements in total darkness 
confirmed the generally accepted idea that smooth 
pursuit cannot be induced in the absence of a real visible 
target. Exclusively saccadic movements were obtained 
with real and apparent displacements of a constant 
frequency source and with frequency variations associat- 
ed to spatially calibrated positions through training for 5 
Ss. Smooth pursuit eye movements were only observed if 
Ss were allowed to point and follow with their hands the 
perceived position of acoustic targets. —Journal abstract. 

9066. Higenbottam, John A. (U Victoria, Toronto, 
Canada) An investigation of lateral and perceptual 
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preference relationships. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1048-1049. 

9067. Jamieson, Donald G. & Petrusic, William M. 
(Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) On a bias induced by the 
provision of feedback in psychophysical experiments. 
Acta Psychologica, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(3), 199-206. —Two 
male university students compared pairs of duration 
stimuli, approximately 5 sec in length, under several 
interstimulus interval and feedback conditions. When 
feedback was not provided, sizeable time-order error 
effects, evidenced by a strong tendency to be correct 
more frequently when the 2nd presented stimulus was 
the longer of the pair, were observed using an interstimu- 
lus interval of 500 msec. These time-order errors were 
eliminated after feedback was introduced into the 
experimental situation. When the duration pair was 
separated by a longer interstimulus interval, with no 
feedback provided, the time-order errors reversed direc- 
tion. Results are consistent with the view that time-order 
errors are reliable perceptual phenomena which feedback 
masks by inducing Ss to adopt biased decision criteria. 
The data explain a contradiction between the many 
previous studies of time-ordered errors and the several 
recent duration comparison studies which provided 
feedback and which failed to report time-order errors, 
and provide a clear caveat against the routine applica- 
tion of feedback in psychophysical tasks. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9068. Jones, Bill & Hulme, Martyn R. (Carleton U, 
Ottawa, Canada) Evidence for an outflow theory of skill. 
Acta Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 49—56. —Argues 
that central monitoring of efferent signals is a necessary 
and perhaps sufficient condition for the most accurate 
reproduction of a linear movement. In a movement 
duplication task where the S set or was given a criterion 
movement which he then attempted to reproduce, it is 
further argued that voluntary criterion an reproducton 
movements may be based on some “pre-set” instruction 
whereas passive movement duplication must be based 
upon proprioceptive informaton. In 2 experiments with 
24 undergraduates, it is shown that Ss can perform a 
visual signal detection task during the voluntary criterion 
movement which does not affect accuracy of reproduc- 
tion. The same task carried out during the passive 
criterion movement did affect reproduction. Findings 
Suggest that pick-up of proprioceptive information is not 
involved in voluntary movement. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9069. Kirby, N. H. (U Adelaide, Australia) Sequential 
effects in an eight choice serial reaction time task using 
compatible and incompatible stimulus-response ar- 
rangements. Acta Psychologica, 1976(Jun), Vol 40(3), 
207-216. —Compatible and incompatible stimulus-res- 
ponse (S-R) arrangements were compared using an 8- 
choice reaction time task; Ss were 6 university students. 
With the compatible S-R conditions, a stimulus was 
responded to quickly if it was: (a) adjacent to the ends or 
midline of the stimulus display, (b) a repetition of the last 
stimulus, or (c) adjacent to the last stimulus. Thus 
repeated responses were only faster than nonrepeated 
responses for those stimuli which were not immediately 
adjacent to either the ends of the display, or the midline 
of the display, or to the last stimulus. For the incompati- 
ble conditions, however, repeated responses were faster 
than nonrepeated responses for all 8 S-R pairs. This 
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result suggests that there was a repetition of the last 
stimulus. The necessity to encode between stimulus and 
response slowed the responses to all other stimuli, 
including those adjacent to either the ends or midline of 
the display, or adjacent to the last stimulus to occur. 
—Journal abstract. 

9070. Koppell, Steven. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) The latency function hypothesis and Pike's 
multiple-observations model for latencies in signal 
detection. Psychological Review, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 
308-309. —Discusses 3 issues pertaining to R. Pike's 
1973 review (see PA, Vol 50:129) of the latency function 
hypothesis and the multiple-observations model. First, it 
is proposed that these 2 lypes of theoretical accounts 
represent different levels of explanation and may often 
be complementary rather than competitive. In fact, 
Pike's multiple-observations model itself predicts a 
monotonic decreasing latency function. Second, the 
latency function hypothesis is not jeopardized by the 
finding, obtained in certain studies, that response latency 
may be longer for correct than for incorrect responses in 
8 yes-no signal detection task; these data very likely 
reflect the presence of a secondary functional relation- 
ship that counteracts the effect predicted by the latency 
function hypothesis. Finally, existing data suggest the 
need for a modification in Pike's multiple-observations 
model. —Journal abstract. 

9071. Koriat, Asher; Fischhoff, Baruch & Razel, Ofra. 
(Hebrew U of Jerusalem, Israel) An inquiry into the 
process of temporal orientation. Acta Psychologica, 
1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 57-73. —In A. Koriat and B. 
Fischhoffs 1974 study (see PA, Vol 52:11289) Ss were 
asked to respond to the question “What day is today?”, 
It was found that ease of day retrieval was a curvilinear 
functon of the day of the week, with greatest difficulty 
being encountered in midweek. Data Suggested a 2-stage 
model for the day retrieval process, with the weekend 
Serving as a facilitating “landmark.” It was unclear 
whether these results were due to the day on which the S 
was questioned or to the day label which he was 
requested to produce, the 2 being completely confound- 
ed. To gather further information on temporal orienta- 
tion, in the present experiment 42 Ss on each of the 6 
Israeli working days were presented with questions of the 
form “Is today...?” until 12 correct reaction times were 
obtained for each Actual Day-Proposed Day combina- 
tion. There were 12 experimental days. Major results 
include significant quadratic effects for Actual Day, 
Proposed Day, and Actual Day-Proposed Day temporal 
distance; greater latencies for acceptance (*yes, today 
is..") than rejection responses; and details of the 
weekend effect. —Journal abstract, 

9072. Lederman, Susan J. (U Toronto, Canada) The 
Perception of surface roughness by touch. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(J ul), Vol 35(1-B), 483. 

9073. McCaffrey, Patrick; Fucci, Donald & Blackmon, 
Robert. (California State U, Chico) Comparison of the 
methods of limits and electrodermal response for 
determination of lingual vibrotactile thresholds. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 175-180. 
~ Lingual vibrotactile thresholds were obtained from 30 
18-24 yr olds by the method of limits and operant 
conditioning of the electrodermal response. Sensitivity of 
the tongue was measured at 250 Hz. Comparisons of 
lingual threshold data show that thresholds obtained by 
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the method of limits were significantly lower than those 
obtained by the electrodermal response technique. There 
was a moderate positive correlation between methods, 
however, indicating a substantial relationship. It is 
concluded that consistent lingual vibrotactile indexes of 
sensitivity can be obtained using an electrodermal 
Tesponse approach. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9074. Miller, Paula K. & Bird, Anne M. (Foothill 
Intermediate School, La Canada, CA) Localized muscle 
fatigue and dynamic balance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 4X 1), 135-138. —Investigated whether 
one muscle group (dorsi flexors, abdominals, plantar 
flexors, or knee and hip flexors and extensors) could be 
identified as most significantly affecting dynamic bal- 
ance. The dependent variable was the dynabalometer. Ss 
were 100 19-25 yr old male college students and were 
randomly assigned to a control or | of 4 treatment 
groups. Testing was counterbalanced over time and day. 
Controls had a practice period and 3 performance trials; 
other Ss had a practice period, localized fatigue of a 
muscle group followed by 3 performance trials. Analysis 
of variance indicated a significant difference between 
treatment groups. Multiple comparisons of treatment 
means showed that only one muscle group, the knee and 
hip flexors and extensors, differed significantly from all 
other groups. Results strongly indicate that the knee and 
hip flexors and extensors can be considered a most 
important muscle Broup for performance by ordinary 
male college students on the dynabalometer. —Journal 
abstract. 

9075. Moskowitz, Howard R.; Dravnieks, Andrew & 
Klarman, Leon A. (MPI Sensory Testing, New York, 
NY) Odor intensity and pleasaniness for a diverse set 
of odorants. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Feb), Vol 
19(2), 122-128. —16 observers compared the odor of 
butanol to the odors of various concentrations of 32 
chemicals and also rated the odor pleasantness and 
unpleasantness of the odorants by a line matching 
procedure. 15 sessions were run, and some observers ran 
in more sessions than others. All stimuli were presented 
to observers by air dilution olfactometers, Odor intensity 
matches between each odorant and butanol were often 
describable by power functions. A derived magnitude 
estimate of odor intensity was obtained through a 
calibration of the butanol concentration scale. Most 
odorants grew less rapidly in intensity than butanol, and 
all odorants grew in intensity as decelerating functions of 
concentration. A more general function of the form 
Р = Кү + КС was needed to account for the 
pleasantness-unpleasantness judgments. Most odorants 
were rated either neutral ог unpleasant. Observers 
showed far more variability in hedonic judgments than 
in intensity judgments. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9076. Myers, D. H. Right- and left-handed counting 
of Braille dots in subjects unaccustomed to Braille. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 
407-412. —Previous work has shown that children 
acquainted with Braille can usually read better with their 
left than with their right hand. It is known that, at least 
in right-handed people, the right cerebral hemisphere is 
dominant for counting dots. The present paper com- 
pares, in right-handed young adult Ss unacquainted with 
Braille, the comparative skill of right (R) and left (L) 
middle (M) and index (I) fingers in counting Braille dots. 
In Exp I with 30 Ss, no significant difference was found 
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between LI and RI fingers. Another experiment failed to 
reveal any R-L йш although it detected а 
superiority of I over M fingers. When the task was split 
between the 2 I fingers working simultaneously, they 
performed significantly better than when working alone. 
This latter finding is thought to have a bearing on the 
failure of detect R-L differences; other possible explana- 
tions of the findings are also discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

9077. Nakamura, R.; Taniguchi, R. & Oshima, Y. 
(Tokyo Metropolitan Inst for Neurosciences, Japan) 
Preferred hand and steadiness of reaction time. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
983-988. —Used EMG data to assess reaction times 
(RT) and differences in RT between left and right biceps 
muscles in 11 left- and 13 right-handed Ss under 4 
conditions: presence or absence of a warning signal and 
elbow at a 90? or 135? angle. RTs of the nonpreferred 
hand were faster than those of the preferred pem for 
both left- and right-handed Ss. The fastest RT was found 
with the elbow at 135? and with a warnin signal; the 
slowest occurred without a warning with the elbow at 
90°. Shifts of RTs in the nonpreferred hand induced by 
changes in elbow angle were greater than in the preferred 
hand, especially when a warning signal was given. 
—Journal abstract. 

9078. Spano, James Е. & Burke, Edmund J. (Ithaca 
Coll) Effect of three levels of work intensity on 
performance of a fine motor skill. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 63-66. —Investigated the 
effect of 3 levels of work intensity on the performance of 
a fine motor skill during steady-state exercise. 15 male 
college students were administered a progressive bicycle 
ergometer test to exhaustion in order to determine 
maximum heart rate (НК). Following practice sessions 
on the pursuit rotor, Ss performed 3 different rides on a 
bicycle ergometer at 60, 75, and 90% of HR „a. The order 
of test administration was varied randomly in an attempt 
to control for sequential effects. Analysis of variance 
with repeated measures was used to determine differ- 
ences in pursuit rotor performance by days and by levels 
of work intensity. No confounding of learning was noted. 
A significant F ratio between work intensities showed 
that fine motor performance during steady-state exercise 
was affected by levels of work intensity. —Journal 
abstract. 

9079. Vlietsra, Alice G. & Wright, John C. (U 
Missouri, St Louis) Sensory modality and transmodal 
stimulus properties in children’s learning and transfer. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 271-278. 
—72 4-5 yr olds in 3 conditions (modal, transmodal, and 
control) were given a 2-choice, l-dimensional training 
task in 1 of 2 sensory modalities—vision or audition 
—and in | of 2 structural properties—interruptedness 
or intensity—e.g., flashing (+) vs ongoing (-) light. A 2- 
dimensional transfer task followed with 2 new stimulus 
dimensions varying simultaneously and independently, 
one in fhe same sensory modality as the training 
dimension but with a different structural property (e.g., 
bright vs dim light) and the other with the same 
structural property but in a different sensory modality 
(e.g. pulsed vs continuous tone). The dimension in the 
same modality was relevant in a modal condition while 
the dimension with the same structural property was 

relevant in a transmodal condition. Significant interfer- 
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ence resulted when the structural property reinforced in 
training was incorrect in transfer. No significant facilita- 
tion resulted from holding the same modality relevant or 
keeping the same structural property correct from 
training to transfer as compared with a control condition 
where both modality and structural property were 
changed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9080. Wood, Charles C. & Jennings, J. Richard. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, Washington, DC) 
Speed-accuracy tradeoff functions in choice reaction 
time: Experimental designs and computational proce- 
dures. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
92-101. — Discusses tradeoffs between speed and accura- 
су as an important interpretative problem in choice 
reaction time (RT) experiments. A solution to this 
problem is the use of complete speed-accuracy tradeoff 
functions as the primary dependent variable in choice 
RT experiments instead of a single mean RT and error 
rate. Existing procedures for generating empirical speed- 
accuracy tradeoff functions for use as dependent 
variables in choice RT experiments are reviewed as 
compared. Two major types of tradeoff function are 
identified, and their experimental designs and computa- 
tional procedures are discussed and evaluated. Systemat- 
ic disparities are demonstrated between the 2 tradeoff 
functions in both empirical and computer-simulated 
data. Although all existing procedures for generating 
speed-accuracy tradeoff functions involve empirically 
untested assumptions, one procedure requires less 
stringent assumptions and is less sensitive to sources of 
experimental and statistical error. This procedure in- 
volves plotting accuracy against RT over a set of 
experimental conditions in which Ss’ criteria for speed vs 
accuracy are systematically varied. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


Visual Perception 


9081. Alexander, Kenneth R. & Shansky, Michael S. 
(Illinois Coll of Optometry) Influence of hue, value, and 
chroma on the perceived heaviness of colors. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 72-74. —Investi- 
gated the relationship between color and apparent 
weight using magnitude estimation and stimuli matched 
for hue, value, and chroma, 20 20-25 yr old optometry 
students with normal color vision estimated the “heavi- 
ness” of other colors compared to white. Results indicate 
that the apparent heaviness of colors is an increasing 
function of chroma or saturation and a decreasing 
function of value or lightness. Hue has little influence on 
the apparent weight of color. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9082. Ambler, Bruce A. & Proctor, Robert W. (U 
Texas, Arlington) Rod involvement in peripheral color 
Processing. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, 
Vol 17(2 142-148. —Two experiments investigated 
whether rods act as blue receptors in peripheral color 
vision. Three paid normally trichromatic university 
students participated in Exp I which investigated the 
perceived hue of a test light presented at a luminance 
level above chromatic threshold. At 8? in the periphery, 
the 500 nm test light was perceived as more blue under 
conditions of dark adaptation than after light adaptation. 
Similar differences were not found for foveal presenta- 
tion. The increased blue in the periphery after dark 
adaptation was attributed to a rod contribution. In Exp 
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П in which 2 Ss participated, an attempt was made to 
mix a rod contribution obtained with a 470 nm light 
below chromatic threshold, with a cone color obtained 
from a 670 nm light presented above chromatic thresh- 
old. No evidence suggested that a blue produced by rods 
stimulated below chromatic threshold could mix with a 
red produced by cones stimulated above chromatic 
threshold. Results are discussed in terms of a rod 
contribution to hue which is dependent on the luminance 
level of short wavelength stimulation. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9083. Appelle, Stuart. (State U New York, Brockport) 
Figure embeddedness depends on contour orientation. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
109-112. —Studied the "oblique effect" using an 
embedded figures task in which complex patterns and 
hidden forms were rotated into different orientations. In 
Series 1, 30 undergraduate volunteers were presented 
patterns consisting either entirely of (depending on 
rotation) horizontal and vertical (H-V) line segments or 
entirely of obliques. In Series 2, 20 Ss were presented 
patterns composed of H, V, and oblique segments in 
equal proportions. In Series 1, both form and complex 
pattern orientations changed with rotation. In Series 2, 
rotation changed the orientation of the hidden forms but 
not the relative proportion of contour orientations in the 
complex patterns. Significantly longer search times were 
required to find forms embedded within the obliquely 
oriented patterns of Series 1. There were no significant 
differences in Series 2. It is Suggested that data reflect the 
unique case of displays in which all contextual contours 
are aligned with the hidden form and that mixed 
contours of any proportion would not produce an 
oblique effect. Another interpretation of the results is 
that the oblique effect in Series 1 may reflect a more 
gradual slope in the influence of H-V contexts on H-V 
forms than oblique contexts have on the embeddedness 
of oblique forms. —Journal abstract. 

9084. Bryden, M. P. (U Waterloo, Canada) Response 
bias and hemispheric differences in dot localization. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 23-28. 
—Four studies with 60 male and 60 female right-handed 
college students investigated the accuracy of dot localiza- 
tion in left and right visual fields. The left visual field 
Superiority previously reported for this task was small 
and statistically inconsistent. It was unaffected by the 
Presence of a frame of reference, the location of the 
Tesponse card, or the sex of the S. The majority of Ss, 
however, showed a response bias favoring the report of 
items in the left visual field. This suggests that the right 
hemisphere is less critical than the left in its assessment 
of incoming information, and may provide a basis for 
understanding previous reports of right hemispheric 
Superiority in dot localization. It is concluded that dot 
localization does not provide a reliable measure of right 
hemisphere performance. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9085. Chatterjea, R. G.; Saha, Asok K. & Biswas, 
Debabrata. (Calcutta U, India) Effect of variation in 
background, illumination and distance in depth percep- 
tion. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 138-141. 
—Tested the effect on the depth perception of 9 male 
and 18 female Ss of variation in illumination, color, and 
distance of the stimulus object. Ss were 21—24 yr old, 
Postgraduate psychology students at Calcutta University. 

17015 were higher with medium illumination 
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lower brightness and at greater ог lesser 


distance; errors were higher with a white back- 
ground than with red or blue background. Analysis 
of variance showed significant (р < .01) effects’ of 
Color x Illumination, Illumination X Distance, and 
Color х Distance. —7. Davis. 

9086. Collyer, C. E. (Princeton U) The induced 
asynchrony effect: Its role in visual judgments of 
temporal order and its relation to other dynamic 
perceptual phenomena. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 47-54. —Studied the induced 
asynchrony effect (IAE), a context induced “illusion,” 
consisting of the apparent ordering in time of 2 
simultaneous light onsets/simultaneous produced by the 
preceding offsets of 2 other lights. Exp I, using 20 
university students and faculty, demonstrated the relia- 
bility of the IAE. The author and 2 paid undergraduates 
participated in Exp II which examined the joint influence 
of the test stimulus onset asynchrony and the preceding 
stimulus offset asynchrony. The joint effect of a real 
stimulus onset asynchrony and preceding stimulus offset 
asynchrony on judgments of onset order appears to be 
additive, given a Gaussian transformation of response 
probability. This result is shown to be consistent with a 
simple statistical decision model, which provides a 
conceptual framework for drawing inferences from 
temporal order judgment data. However, it is emphasiz- 
ed that certain interpretations of such models are not 
empirically testable on the basis of temporal order data 
alone. An attempt is made to relate the IAE to 3 other 
dynamic perceptual phenomena; all 4 effects may reflect 
à tendency of observers to perceive the velocity of 
apparent motion as being constant. —Journal absiract. 

9087. Day, R. H.; Dickinson, R. G. & Forster, K. I. 
(Monash U, Clayton, Australia) Induced subject-relative 
movement: Persistence of apparent movement of a 
stationary point after removal of inducing stimulus. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6) 
510-517. —It was observed by chance that perceived 
movement of a stationary spot of light in a dark 
featureless field persists after its induced movement bya 
moving frame. When the frame was suddenly occluded, 
apparent movement of the spot persisted in the same 
direction as prior induced movement. The effect which is 
compelling and readily reported and referred to as 
induced S-relative movement (ISRM) was confirmed and 
further investigated in 4 experiments with 60 paid 
university students. In Exp I the informal observations of 
ISRM were confirmed using manual tracking to index 
perceived movement, and in Exp II, occurred only very 
slightly and briefly when the frame merely stopped. In 
Exp III, ISRM occurred following 2 different paths of 
induced movement, and in Exp IV did not occur 
following real movement of the spot, which was almost 
indistinguishable from its induced movement. It is 
Suggested that the effect arises from the absence of a 
signal for cessation of perceived movement when the 
frame disappears. —Journal abstract. 

9088. den Heyer, Ken; Ryan, Brenda & MacDonald, 
Jerome. (St Francis Xavier U, Antigonish, Canada) The 
relationship between structural stimulus complexity 
and clarity of iconic storage under a backward masking 
Paradigm. Acta Psychologica, 1976(Jun) Vol 40(3), 
189-198. —Using a backward masking procedure (pat- 
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terned mask), 8 university students were required to 
process the position of items from a matrix containing 
fewer items than matrix cells. Different sets of stimulus 
cards containing items of varying structural complexity 
such as circles and 4 and 8-sided shapes were used to test 
the hypothesis that clarity of the visual representation of 
the stimulus and structural complexity are inversely 
related. Results support the hypothesis, and implications 
for the processing of visual information are discussed. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9089. Deregowski, J. B. (U Aberdeen, King's Coll, 
Scotland) Implicit-shape constancy as a factor in 
Pictorial perception. British Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 23-29. —Tested 25 schoolboys 
from the Ivory Coast and 28 from Kenya on a simple 
task intended to detect the effect of implicit-shape 
constancy. The presence of such an effect was confirmed. 
Comparison of 2 Ivorean subsamples who responded 
differently to a request to build a model of a depicted 
structure showed that Ss who built flat (2D) models were 
less influenced by the implicit-shape constancy than 
those who built 3-dimensional structures. This confirms a 
postulated link between the implicit constancy and 
perception of pictorial depth. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9090. Drake, Gregory L. & Herzog, Thomas R. (Grand 
Valley State Coll) Free-looking time for randomly 
generated polygons with experimenter present: Effects 
of content and duration of foreperiod. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 403-406. 
—Measured free-looking time for randomly generated 
18-sided polygons with E present after 18 undergradu- 
ates had been exposed to 2-, 20-, or 45-sec foreperiods 
containing either darkness, homogeneous white light, or 
similar polygons. Free-looking time increased monotoni- 
cally as a function of foreperiod duration for all 3 kinds 
of foreperiod stimuli. Free-looking time following dark- 
ness significantly exceeded that following homogeneous 
light or polygons. Content and duration of foreperiod 
did not interact. Results are consistent with a tendency 
by Ss to imitate foreperiod durations during the free- 
looking period coupled with a constant increment in 
free-looking time whenever there is a transition from a 
dark foreperiod to a lighted free-looking period. Results 
are not consistent with an effect of perceptual depriva- 
tion under the conditions tested. —Journal abstract. 

9091. Drobnis, B. J. & Lawson, R. B. (U Vermont) 
The Poggendorf illusion in stereoscopic space. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 15-18. 
—Examined the effects of the magnitude and direction 
of disparity on the magnitude of the Poggendorf illusion 
when the oblique lines appeared either in front of or 
behind the intersecting vertical bar of the illusionary 
configuration. Based on data of 6 normal visioned Ss 
(mean age, 19 yrs), the magnitude of the illusion 
decreased with increasing depth separation regardless of 
the direction of disparity. Depth separation varied 
directly with disparity. Findings show that depth 
adjacency can operate symmetrically in stereoscopic 
space. —Journal abstract. 

9092. Estes, W. K.; Allmeyer, D. H. & Reder, S. M. 
(Rockefeller U) Serial position functions for letter 
identification at brief and extended exposure durations. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 1-15. 
—Investigated properties of serial position functions for 

tachistoscopic report using viewing times of 150-2,400 
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msec. Three paid female university employees were 
presented 4-letter strings of random consonants in 
varying display locations relative to the fixation point, 
and eye movement were monitored to limit Ss to a single 
fixation for each display. Salient properties of the serial 
position curves included an overall central-peripheral 
gradient, higher performance at the ends than the 
interior of letter strings regardless of absolute location, 
and left-right asymmetry in the visual field, all of these 
being largely independent of viewing time. Errors 
reflecting loss of positional information were prominent 
even at extended viewing times, were more nearl 
symmetrical in the left and right visual fields than other 
types of errors, and, in contrast to item errors, occurred 
less frequently in letter sequences that have high 
frequencies in English. Further, transposition errors 
exhibited a pronounced peripheral-to-central drift, possi- 
bly reflecting gradients of positional uncertainty. Such 
gradients may be implicated in the peripheral-central 
asymmetry of the lateral interference effects exerted by 
other letters on a target letter in a nonfoveal location. (32 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9093. Fudin, Robert & Masterson, Catherine C. (Long 
Island U, Brooklyn Ctr) Note on duration of stimulus 
exposure in experiments on covert scanning of laterally 
shown targets. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 223-226. —Prevention of contamination by eye 
movements is one methodological requirement in the 
choice of an exposure time in experiments on the covert 
scanning of stimuli, tachistoscopically exposed laterally. 
The use of measures of eye movement latency to set 
upper limits for exposure intervals seems questionable 
because latency does not index the total time (minimally, 
200 msec) required to obtain information through an eye 
movement. The foregoing requirement, however, is only 
one consideration in selection of an exposure time. Since 
covert encoding processes can only function while the 
stimulus is on and during the after-stimulation, duration 
of posare delimits the operating time of these process- 
es. Choice of an interval, therefore, should establish the 
setting required to study those aspects of covert scanning 
of experimental interest. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9094. Golden, Charles J. (U Hawaii) Effect of 
differing number of colors on the Stroop Color and 
Word Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 550. —Investigated whether or not the 
number of colors affected performance on the Stroop 
Color-Word Test by 225 undergraduates. A 3-, 4-, and 5- 
color version of a group form of the Stroop test was 
administered. Results show the number of colors has 
little effect on performance. 

9095. Growney, Ronald L. (Loyola U, Chicago) Edge 
effects and spatial frequency analysis in metacontrast. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1078. 

9096. Hannay, H. Julia; Rogers, Judith P. & Durant, 
Roy F. (Auburn U) Complexity as a determinant of 
visual field effects for random forms. Acta Psychologica, 
1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 29-34. —Determined visual field 
effects for random forms differing in complexity but 
matched in association value. Four- 8- or 12-point forms 
were presented unilaterally 2° in the left and right visual 
fields at individually determined durations to 3 groups of 
17 familial righthanded university males. After a delay of 

about 10 sec, each S decided whether a form presented in 
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central vision was the same as or different from the 
stimulus. The predicted right visual field superiority for 
4-point forms and no field difference for 8-point forms 
were found. A right visual field superiority for 12-point 
forms was obtained contrary to expectation. —Journal 
abstract. 

9097. Harper, D. W. & Zubek, J. P. (U Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Short-term visual deprivation and 
the critical flicker frequency. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 525-526. —Assessed critical 
flicker frequency (CFF) in 28 male university student 
volunteers before and after 3 hrs of either visual 
deprivation (darkness) or a confined control condition. 
Results indicate no significant differences between the 2 
groups and do not support an earlier finding of improved 
performance after 3 hrs of visual deprivation. The 
hypothesis that expected duration of eprivation ac- 
counts for the apparent discrepancy in results is not 
Supported; however, results are consistent with the 
argument that the previously observed improvement in 
CFF following 3 hrs of visual deprivation was due to an 
inadvertently induced state of auditory deprivation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9098. Hatta, Takeshi. (Osaka U of Education, Japan) 
Asynchrony of lateral onset as a factor in difference in 
visual field. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 163-166. —Conducted a study with 20 right- 
handed students in which matching judgments was used 
to examine a role of perceptual process in apparent 
asymmetry. Recognition of Hirakana letters (Japanese 
letters) was required. The experimental condition in 
Which stimuli were initially presented to the left visual 
field and then to the right visual field produced more 
errors for all stimulus intervals (0-60 msec) than 
experimental conditions where stimuli were presented to 
the right visual field first and then to the left one. 
Superiority of the latter condition was marked with the 
longest stimulus interval employed. Results indicate 
superiority of the left hemisphere function for recogniz- 
ing Hirakana letters and suggest that not only memory 
but also perceptual process contribute to this laterality 
effect. —Journal abstact. 

9099. Jacobs, Gerald H. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Color vision. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 
63-89, —Reviews the literature, Stressing studies dealing 
with color vision mechanisms. Other major sections are 
devoted to behavior and to comparative color vision in 
other species, It is noted that the traditional interests in 
color vision research are being actively maintained, but a 
growing concern with spatial variables is also indicated. 
(195 ref) —R. Hall. 

9100. Johnson, Chris A. (U Florida Coll of Medicine) 
Effects of luminance and stimulus distance on accom- 
modation and visual resolution. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1976(Feb), Vol 66(2), 138-142. 
—Obtained measurements of accommodation and visual 
resolution from 4 normally seeing 22-24 yr olds at a 
number of luminance levels and stimulus distances. With 
reductions in luminance the eye approached a “fixed- 
focus" condition of accommodation for intermediate 
distances, resulting in successively larger errors in 
accommodation for both near and far stimuli. The visual 
Tesolution values were initially affected by both the 
luminance and distance of the stimulus. Subsequent 
measurements of resolution, following the correction of 
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accommodative errors, were found to be independent of 
the stimulus distance. Findings are discussed with regard 
to the problems of "night myopia" and variations in 
visual resolution with stimulus distance. —Journal 
abstract. 

9101. Jones, Virginia L. (U Iowa) Binocular rivalry as 
a joint function of selected contour relations and visual 
field location. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1081—1082. 

9102. Kaufman, Gerald J. & Breeding, Kenneth J. 
(Hewlett-Packard Co, Loveland, CO) The automatic 
recognition of human faces from profile silhouettes. 
IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 
1976(Feb), Vol 6(2), 113-121. —Describes a pattern 
Tecognition system which is capable of identifying 
human faces from their full profile silhouettes. Each 
silhouette is preprocessed to remove noise, smooth edges, 
and extract the front edge. The processed silhouettes are 
then represented by a 12-dimensional feature vector, the 
components of which are obtained by a circular 
autocorrelation function. Using a weighted k-nearest 
neighbor decision rule it is shown that a recognition 
accuracy of 90% is attainable in a 10-class problem. An 
adaptive training procedure is described which is used 
for setting up the authority files. This training procedure 
appears to identify those feature vectors representing a 
class which are either most important, from an informa- 
tion content point of view, or are observed most often, A 
comparison is made between the recognition accuracy 
obtained using circular autocorrelation features and 
moment invariant features. It is shown that the former 
outperforms, in this problem, the latter. Experimental 
results of comparing the system’s performance with that 
of 3 human observers on the same task show that the 
system performed no worse than the humans. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9103. King, Donald L. (Howard U) Perception, 
binocular fusion, and an image theory of classical 
conditioning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 531-537. —Proposes that according to an 
image theory of classical conditioning and a theory of 
images, after viewing a visual complex consisting of SI 
and S2, focusing on 51 should lead to 2 types of 
temporary brain events (Ts), Ts;, produced directly by 
receptor stimulation, and Tso, produced through learning 
by way of S1. It is assumed that in every day perception 
Ts; and Tsz combine by a binocular-fusion-like process. 
It is suggested that this idea makes sense, partly because 
both in everyday perception and in binocular fusion Ts, 
and Tsz appear to combine to yield a report of a single, 
composite, smoothly integrated whole. The present 
proposal is compared to D. О. Hebb's (1949, 1968) and J. 
Konorski’s (1967) views of perception. —Journal 
abstract. 

9104. King, Michael; Meyer, Glenn E.; Tangney, John 
& Biederman, Irving. (Duke U) Shape constancy and a 
perceptual bias towards symmetry. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 129-136. —Conducted 3. 
experiments with 35 college students. In attempting to 
judge whether a briefly presented rotated figure was 
symmetrical (circle or square) or asymmetrical (ellipse or 
rectangle), a bias towards perceiving symmetry was 
evident. The bias appeared to be perceptual rather than 
judgmental in origin in that it was affected neither by 
variations in the probability of occurrence of symmetri- 
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cal figures nor by familiarization with the stimuli. A 
characterization of the stimulus similarity space based on 
the shape-slant variance hypothesis is presented, and a 
model which incorporates both the similarity space and. 
the symmetry bias is proposed. The model can account 
for the paradoxical finding that the more asymmetrical 
some projected images the more likely they will be 
perceived as symmetrical. This model can also account 
for D. W. Massaro’s (1973, 1975) results on shape 
constancy. However, Massaro's theory is supported in 
that extension in depth did not account for increased 
difficulty of shape judgments. —Journal abstract. 

9105. Letourneau, Jacques E. (U Montréal, Ecole 
d'Optométrie, Canada) Effects of training in design on 
magnitude of the Müller-Lyer illusion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 119-124. —Measured 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion for 10 design and 10 optometry 
students. The illusion was smaller for design students 
and they improved significantly with practice. Results 
are discussed in relation to size-constancy, according to 
which part of the figure corresponding to a distant object 
is overestimated and to the aptitude of design students to 
draw according to their retinal image. (31 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9106. Luria, S. M. (US Naval Submarine Medical 
Research Lab, Groton, CT) Pupil size and stereoacuity. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1976(Feb), Vol 
66(2), 157-159. — Because stereoacuity is often related to 
visual acuity and depends on those factors which affect 
visual acuity, the question of how changes in pupil size 
affect stereoacuity was examined in 10 extensively 
practiced emmetropic humans. Stereoacuity was meas- 
ured with a 3-rod Howard-Dolman apparatus, and the 
diameter of the Ss' natural pupie was measured 
postexperimentally from photographs taken while they 
were viewing the арра at its highest luminance. 
Results show that the mean variability of the equidis- 
tance settings with the various pupil sizes decreased as 
pupil diameter increased. Findings are similar to those 
reported by H. Leibowitz (1952) for visual acuity and 
suggest that both spherical aberrations (with larger pupil 
diameter) and diffraction (with a small pupil) interfere 
with stereoacuity as they do with visual acuity. (21 ref) 
— B. McLean. 

9107. Martinetti, Raymond F. (Marywood Coll) 
Intersubject variability in perceived oscillation as a 
function of threshold for binocular disparity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 207-213. —Investi- 
gated the hypothesis that under binocular viewing, 
differences in thresholds for binocular disparity account 
for perceivers of “low,” “intermediate,” and “high” 
oscillation. 60 female undergraduates in 4 equal groups 
were classified along a quantitative dimension for 
proportion of perceived oscillation and threshold for 
binocular disparity. Analysis of variance supported the 
hypothesis. For perceivers of “intermediate” oscillation 
significant differences in proportion of perceived oscilla- 
tion but not threshold for binocular disparity were 
found. It is suggested that (a) intersubject variability in 

perceived oscillation may be governed by the threshold 
for binocular disparity; (b) “low” perceivers may be 
especially sensitive to the magnitude of the cue; (c) 
“intermediate” perceivers’ subjective reports may be 
primarily dependent on response criteria and the 
multiplicity of subjective factors which constitute it; and 
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(d) "high" perceivers apparently have least response, 


sensitivity, and they cannot maintain a consistent 
response criterion. —Journal abstract. 

9108. Matheny, Adam P. & Dolan, Anne B. (U 
Louisville) Relation between children's errors on two 
types of illusions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 42(1), 298. —A comparison of the error scores of 70 
9-11 yr olds on 1 primary illusion (the double trapezium) 
and | secondary illusion (the Ponzo) shows that the 
scores were inversely related, supporting Piaget's conten- 
tion that a common mechanism underlies susceptibility 
to these opposite types of perceptual distortions. 

9109. Matteson, Halsey H. & Flaherty, Thomas B. 
(Tulane U) A latency measure of metacontrast. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 545-547. 
—Obtained perceived-order latencies for 2 male experi- 
enced listeners aged 22 and 25 yrs using stimulus-onset 
asynchronies (SOAs) ranging from -200 (test preceding 
surround) to --200 msec. When the test stimulus 
preceded the surround, no appreciable change of latency 
was obtained; therefore, results agree with previous 
studies which found no effect of SOA on reaction time. 
Since effective brightness of a test stimulus is reduced 
maximally when the test stimulus precedes the masking 
stimulus by about 75 msec, the present study and 
previous reaction time studies indicate that mechanisms 
mediating latency are different from mechanisms medi- 
ating brightness. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9110. Nice, D. Stephen & Harcum, E. Rae. (U 
Virginia) Evidence from mutual masking for serial 
processing of tachistoscopic letter patterns. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 991-1003. 
— Gave successive tachistoscopic presentations of 24 6- 
letter nonsense words to 10 paid undergraduate and 
graduate students. АП displays were shown at the same 
position. Ss identified more letters from the temporally 
Ist string on the left of the fixation point and more from 
the 2nd on the right, indicating left-to-right serial 
processing. Variations among Ss in the location of the 
crossover in curves indicate individual differences in 
processing time. Results demonstrate that tachistoscopic 

rformance at various positions can reflect a sequential 
left-to-right procession of information, possibly at 
different rates. (21% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9111. Pressey, A. W. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The effect of rotating the distal arm in the 
Poggendorff configuration: A replication. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 554-556. —D. 
J. Weintraub and D. Krantz (see РА, Vol 47:6014) 
rotated the distal oblique line in The Poggendorff 
configuration and found that distortion decreased at first 
and then increased as angle increased. The present study 
used a similar target to the one employed by Weintraub 
and Krantz but a different psychophysical method with 
the 40 undergraduate Ss. The previous results were 
verified. It is argued that the distal contours do play a 
role in the Poggendorff configuration and that theories 
which focus exclusively on the acute angle must be 
reevaluated. —Journal abstract. 

9112. Pressey, Alexander W. & Murray, Robert. (U 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Further developments in 
the assimilation theory of geometric illusions: The 
adjacency principle. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 536-544. —Argues that the 
parallel-lines illusion is the basic model for many visual 
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distortions that are produced by geometric patterns. Exp 
I with 72 undergraduates assessed the effect of moving 
the contextual contour away from the standard contour 
in 2 directions—away from the center of the attentive 
field and toward the center of the attentive field. The 
degree of illusion declined as the contextual magnitude 
moved away from the standard magnitude, but the rate 
of decline was more rapid. when the contextual stimulus 
was moved away from the center of the attentive field. 
Results necessitated the addition of a new postulate for 
the assimilation theory of geometric illusions. This 
postulate states that the effectiveness of à contextual 
magnitude decreases as the distance between the 
contextual magnitude and the standard magnitude 
increases, The postulate was translated into a mathemati- 
cal form in a manner analogous to the way in which the 
"attentive field" postulate was quantified. In Exp II with 
120 Ss, the new formula was successful in predicting both 
the pattern of means and the pattern of variances found 
in this study. The formula was cross-validated with data 
from the Ponzo and reversed Mueller-Lyer illusions. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9113. Ramachandran, V. S. (U Cambridge, Psycholo- 
gy Lab, England) Learning-like phenomena in stereop- 
Sis. Nature, 1976(Jul), Vol 262(5567), 382-384. —Exam- 
ines the position specificity of Stereo-learning. A Julesz 
random-dot stereogram was displayed to 14 Ss through a 
3-channel tachistoscope with a fixation rectangle occupy- 
ing a position between the “saddle” and the “doughnut” 
pores of the global figure portrayed in the stereogram. 

rials were begun with the "saddle" portion of the global 
figure occupying a position either to the right (7 Ss) or 
the left (7 Ss) of the fixation point. Trials were continued 
until perception time reached an asymptotic level value. 
After the normal intertrial interval, the whole stereogram 
was shifted by 2.5°, so that the saddle was on the Opposite 
side of {һе fixation point. Ss were told that the 
Stereogram had been shifted, and the time course of 
learning was then followed over trials for this new 
position, Findings clearly show a decrease of perception 
time over trials with the initial position of the stereo- 
gram; change in position produced an increase in 
perception time for 13 of the 14 Ss. In most cases, the 
time on the Ist trial of the new position was far outside 
the range of the preceding asymptotic trials. On 
Subsequent trials, there was a steady decline in percep- 
tion time usually down to the original asymptotic value. 
Data suggest that a significant proportion of the learning 
that is acquired in a particular retinal area remains 
confined to that area. The role of nonspecific “distrac- 
tion" effects is considered, although the involvement of 
Such effects seems unlikely in that when a “distributed 
Practice” paradigm was used over several days, long- 
lerm stereo learning was also found to be position 
Specific. — Gorsey. 

9114, Rayner, Keith. (Cornell U) The perceptual span 
and peripheral cues in reading. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 1089-1090. 

49001. 


9115. Rowland, Guy L. & Franken, Robert E. (U 
Calgary, Canada) Repetition effect with picture stimuli: 
Possible implications for clarity. Perception & Psycho- 
Physics, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 42-44. —Exp I with 40 
College students demonstrated increasing recognition 
accuracy with repeated presentations for complex picto- 
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rial stimuli (real-world photographs) by accuracy, signal 
detection, and confidence of decision indicators, Consist- 
ent with other research, the effect occurred only for short 
stimulus durations. The effect occurred for both old and 
new pictures, the rate of improvement being greater for 
old than for new pictures, Exp II, with 7 college students, 
utilized focus-degraded stimuli to demonstrate that 
amount of information artifacts were not responsible for 
the observed differences between responses to old and 
new pictures. —Journal abstract. 

9116. Sakitt, Barbara. (Stanford U) Iconic memory. 
Psychological Review, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 257-276. 
—Describes a set of experiments with 4 Ss (2 with 
normal uncorrected vision, | needing weak correction 
but did not use lenses in this study, and 1 rod 
monochromat) which demonstrates thai under condi- 
tions of dark pre- and postexposure fields, (a) the icon is 
predominantly a rod phenomenon in normal Ss, (b) all or 
most of iconic storage is located in the photoreceptors in 
the retina, and (c) such Storage is sufficient to give a 
robust partial-report superiority. Exp I demonstrates a 
normal partial-report superiority in a S who had only rod 
vision. Exp II used a saturating background to mask a 
target for this rod monochromat. Since the icon of the 
target was eventually seen, it is shown that the icon must 
be located at the photoreceptor level which saturates, 
Exp III shows that the Spectral sensitivity for producing 
500-msec or 1-ѕес icons is that of the rods in normal Ss, 
so that the conclusions about iconic storage in the rod 
monochromat are valid for normal Ss. Exp IV investigat- 
ed the duration of the icon as a function of luminance 
and color of the stimulus. Exps V and VI investigated 
complete and partial reports as a function of luminance. 
To reconcile the Present interpretation with previous 
findings, the results of previous work on iconic memory 
are discussed. (63 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9117. Seman, William А.; Pasnak, Robert & Tyer, Zita 
E. (Catholic U of America) Discriminability and identi- 
fiability of the human hand based on its quantified 
complexity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 287-293. —In an experiment with 30 undergradu- 
ates, photographs of Ss hands were quantified according 
to a method suggested by F. Attneave (see PA, Vol 

9:1960). The over-all complexity of the hands’ contours 
did not affect the accuracy with which pairs and 
nonpairs of hands could be discriminated. In a 2nd 
experiment with 30 additional Ss, however, "nes 
more errors were made in EORR the mates of hands 
whose thumb regions were relatively complex. Results 
suggest that the contours of nonlaboratory forms are 
quantifiable and amenable to parametric investigation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9118. Shebilske, Wayne L. & Nice, 
Virginia) Optical insignificance of the nose and the 
Pinocchio effect in free-scan visual straight-ahead 
judgments. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jul), Vol 
20(1), 17-20. —Tested whether the retinal projection of 
the nose is used to reduce error in free-scan judgments of 
straight-ahead. 16 undergraduates set a luminous target 
Straight ahead with no restrictions on eye position. On 
half the trials, the nose was visible; on the other half, it 
Was not. Nose visibility did not reduce absolute error. To 
check response measure Sensitivity, an external reference 
Condition was added. The 2 nose conditions were run 
with no external Surrogate reference, or with a reference 
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on the nose, ¥ of the way between the target and the 
Observer, or directly in front of the target, which was 183 
cm from the observer. There was no advantage of a 
reference on the nose as compared to no reference, and 
nose visibility did not interact with the surrogate 
reference condition; however, the external reference 
became much more effective in reducing absolute error 
as it approached the target. This is termed the Pinocchio 
effect, and is consistent with the adjacency principle, but 
its cause is not certain. Most important, the Pinocchio 
effect shows that the null nose result was not simply a 
matter of an insensitive response measure. —Journal 
abstract. 

9119. Skowbo, Diane C. (Brandeis U) The influence 
of post-adaptation stimulation on decay of the McCol- 
lough effect. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1093. 

9120. Slocum, Rex V. & Hershberger, Wayne A. (St 
Francis Coll) Perceived orientation in depth from line- 
of-sight movement. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 176-182. —12 college students 
viewed computer-generated displays of a cross com- 
prised of 2 orthogonal dotted lines and judged the 
apparent in-depth orientation of the horizontal arm by 
positioning a horizontal bar mounted on a rotary 
potentiometer. The vertical arm of the simulated cross 
was always in the observer's frontal plane, but the 
randomly textured horizontal arm was in 1 of 9 
orientations relative to the line of sight. Each observer 
viewed displays in which the simulated cross was, 
alternately, stationary, approaching the viewer, and 
stationary but expanding in size. The static texture 
density gradient in the horizontal arm of thesimulated 
stationary cross mediated preceived orientation in depth. 
Further, when motion perspective was added to the 
detail perspective, the impression of depth was enhanced, 
with the greatest enhancement obtaining at the near 
viewing distance. When dynamic magnification was 
added to the detail perspective, the impression of depth 
was attenuated; this effect is interpreted as an illusory 
case of motion perspective. —Journal abstract. 

9121. Staebler, D. L. (RCA Lab, Princeton, NJ) 
Binocularly induced motion of flicker patterns. Journal 
of the Optical Society of America, 1976(Feb), Vol 66(2), 
156-157. —Describes a new apparent motion phenome- 
non and reports experiments with a human S which 
examined it. The phenomenon occurs when 2 flashing 
screens are observed binocularly, | screen for each eye, 
and the temporal phase between the flashes is suddenly 
changed. It appears as a low-contrast pattern of vertical 
stripes that move either to the left or right, depending on 
the phase of the lights. Changing the relative intensity of 
the screens alters the effect in a manner consistent with 
previous measurements on visual time delays. —Journal 
abstract. 

9122. Stanley, Gordon & Hoffman, William C. (U 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Orientation-specific 

color effects without adaptation. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 513-514. —12 
observers naive in relation to McCollough-type phenom- 
ena reported subjective colors when viewing a figure 
consisting of 4 wedges of dark bars on white, each wedge 
being oriented at 90° to each other wedge. A desaturated 
reddish-pink was reported for the vertical wedge and a 
desaturated green-blue for the horizontal wedge. These 
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effects occurred without prior adaptation to color and 
were orientation specific. Since some Ss reported a dark 
shadow rotating in an approximately circular pattern 
about the center of symmetry, it is suggested that an 
investigation determine whether the black and white 
pattern used to evoke complementary afterimages might 
also evoke subjective color. —Journal abstract. 

9123. Swartz, Paul; Collier, Gary & Swartz, Shirley. 
(U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Lateral displacement 
of pictures and best view: Is there an artist-specific 
effect? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 343-346. —University Ss, 22 men and 28 women, 
17-49 yrs old, moved pictures along the lateral axis to 
locate the optimum viewing position for each. Results do 
not support Schlesinger’s claim—as reported by E. 
Metzig and S. Rosenberg (see PA, Vol 53:236)— that the 
effect of lateral displacement on picture unification is 
artist-specific. —Journal abstract. 

9124. Swisher, Charles W. & Mandes, Evans. (South 
Carolina State Mental Hosp) Müller-Lyer illusion decre- 
ment as related to adaptation preceding negative 
aftereffect: Correlational analysis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 377-378. —56 
undergraduates participated in an experiment to test the 
hypothesis that the Müller-Lyer illusion decrement is 
related to adaptation effects involved in the perception 
of angled lines. A Pearson significant correlation of .89 
between the time it took to perceive an increment of the 
angle in angled lines and the time it took to perceive a 
decrement in the Miiller-Lyer illusion is interpreted as 
Spur a greater emphasis on the use of adaptation 
effects as explanatory concepts for the Miiller-Lyer 
figure. —Journal abstract. 

9125. Taylor, David A. (U Rochester) Processing of 
repeated letters in search and matching tasks. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 63-68. 
—Tested the hypothesis that Ss attend to the overall 
display rather than individual items in determining 
whether all items in the visual array are the same. Three 
groups of 12 undergraduates each searched a circular 
display of 2, 4, or 6 letters for a specified target letter 
under 1 of 3 stimulus conditions. In the varied condition, 
the nontarget letters were all different from each other. 
In the repeated condition, the nontargets were repeti- 
tions of the same letter, but a single discrepant letter was 
always present in the display. The uniform condition also 
used repeated nontargets, but the negative (target-ab- 
sent) displays contained N repetitions of a single 
nontarget item. Reaction time (RT) increased at a rate of 
27 msec/item for the varied condition, but at only 13 and 
8 msec/item in the repeated and uniform conditions, 
respectively. There was some advantage attributable to 
properties of the overall patterns associated with positive 
and negative responses, suggesting that at least some 
responses were based on these properties. There was a 
much larger advantage, however, attributable to the use 
of repeated nontargets, regardless of whether the overall 
patterns differed. This latter observation implies that the 
flat RT functions observed in previous matching studies 
must be interpreted primarily in terms of responses to 
individual items rather than to the pattern as a whole. 
—Journal abstract. 

9126. Vernoy, Mark W. (US Naval Submarine Base 
Medical Research Lab, New London, CT) Adaptation to 
curvature: Eye movements or neural curvature analyz- 
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ers? Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
55-62. —Conducted 3 experiments to discriminate 
between an eye-movement theory and a neural curvature 
analyzer theory of visual adaptation to curvature, 90 
university students served as Ss and were required to 
inspect stimulus lines presented as (a) curved line pairs; 
(b) single curved lines; (c) curved line stereograms 
portraying curved lines concave up, to the right, or 
toward the S; or (d) random-dot stereograms portraying 
curved lines concave up, to the right or toward the S. 
Results of Exps I and II indicate that Ss could readily 
adapt to the curvature in pairs of lines of opposite 
curvature presented in different parts of the same or 
opposite retinas. These results contradict the eye-move- 
ment theory of adaptation to curvature. In Exp III, 
adaptation to curvature was recorded for curved lines 
presented as line stereograms and random-dot stereo- 
grams. It is concluded that the neural curvature analyzer 
theory of adaptation to curvature best explains the 
results. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9127. Wade, N. J. (U Dundee, Scotland) Monocular 
and dichoptic interaction between afterimages. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 149-154. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 18 Ss in which an 
afterimage of a foveal grating in the right eye was 
observed either on its own or surrounded by a 2nd 
afterimage. The Separation and orientation of the lines 
comprising the Surrounding afterimage, and the eye to 
which it was presented, were varied. The total duration 
of visibility of the central afterimage was reduced 
Significantly when the dichoptic surround was separated 
from it by less than .5°, This interocular suppression was 
independent of the orientation of the lines in the 
Surround afterimage. Presentation of à monocular 
Surround increased the duration of visibility of the 
central afterimage only when the orientations of the lines 
in the center and surround were the same. Thus, 2 
Processes operated to produce this pattern of results: 
interocular Suppression and intraocular contour facilita- 
tion that occurred for lines in the same orientation. 
—Journal abstract, 

9128. Wist, Eugene R.; Diener, H. C. & Dichgans, J. 
Motion Constancy dependent upon perceived distance 
and the spatial frequency of the stimulus pattern. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jun), Vol 19(6), 
485-491. —Using a magnitude-estimation technique 
with 13 male university students and staff, the relation- 
Ship between perceived distance and perceived speed for 
object-motion perception was determined. It was found 
that perceived speed increases linearly with perceived 
distance when angular speed was held constant. Further- 
More, it was found that the Spatial frequency of a moving 
Periodic stripe pattern potentiated the effect of perceived 
distance on perceived speed. The slope of the function 
Telating perceived speed and perceived distance in- 
creased linearly with increasing spatial frequency. The 
functional Significance of these findings for motion 
constancy is discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9129. Worrall, Norman & Coles, Peter. (U London 
Inst of Education, England) Visual field differences in 
recognizing letters. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 21-24. —Conducted 2 experiments 
With a total of 26 undergraduates in which differences 
due to visual field location were examined for single 
letters placed at 1 of 12 clockface positions 3° and 6° 
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from fixation. Results compare closely with established 
findings using simple al stimuli, showing best recogni- 
tion on the horizontal meridian and poorest on the 
vertical, and intermediate on oblique meridians. $$” 
confidence ratings followed the same pattern. There was 
evidence for a specific right Superiority along the 
horizontal meridian, as found in previous studies, but no 
evidence for a general right hemifield superiority. The 
difficulty of arguing from these findings to available 
dominance or Scanning explanations is pointed out. It is 
proposed that effects due to visual fiel variability may 
have a pervasive yet largely unrecognized influence in 
visual perception research. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9130. Zanuttini, Lucia. (U Trieste Inst di Psicologia, 
Italy) A new explanation for the Poggendorff illusion. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 29-32. 
—G. Kanizsa (1972, 1974) has observed that the surface 
upon which a figure is amodally completed undergoes 
shrinkage. Three experiments, each using 20 adult Ss, 
were conducted to пае that observation as а 
possible explanation of the oggendorff illusion, on the 
assumption that the shrinkage of the surface behind the 
surface defined by the 2 vertical parallel lines results in 
displacement of the 2 visible segments of the oblique line. 
The Ist 2 Piper attempted to quantify the 
shrinkage of the amodal surface by measuring the 
enlargement of the vertical strip required to achieve 
perceived collinearity; the oblique lines intercepted the 
vertical strip at 45- and 30-deg angles. In both cases, the 
enlargement required to counter alance the assumed 
amodal shrinkage was approximately 30%. In Exp III, 
the oblique line was rotated to the horizontal, and again 
the perceived shrinkage of the amodal surface was 
approximately 30%, The application of this explanation 
to the Poggendorff illusion is discussed, as well as its 
relevance to the common experimental finding that 
magnitude of the illusion is dependent upon the slope of 
the oblique line. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9131. Biderman, Michael D.; McBrayer, William D. & 
la Montagne, Mary. (U Tennessee, Chattanooga) Effects 
of social influence in a recognition task of auditory 
intensity: A temporary shift in criterion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 75-85. —In 2 
experiments, the effects of responses of another person or 
à computer occurring prior to the Ss’ responses in tasks 
of recognition of auditory intensity were interpreted in 
terms of a signal-detection model which assumed that Ss 
shifted their decision criteria temporarily сл each trial; 
Ss were 13 undergraduates, A parameter representing the 
amount of criterion shift reliably estimated sensitivity to 
Social influence. When the social sensitivity parameter 
was estimated from the data, discriminative al ility was 
unaffected by the presence of social influence. Principal 
components analyses suggested that social sensitivity 
and discriminative ability represented essentially orthog- 
onal components of Ss’ decision behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

9132. Black, John W. (Ohio State U) Perceptual 
differences among consonants. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 229, ; 

9133. Butler, Robert A. & Planert, Neil. (U Chicago) 
The influence of stimulus bandwidth on localization of 
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sound in space. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 19(1), 103-108. — [Investigated the ability of Ss, 
deprived of prominent interaural time and intensity cues, 
to locate noise bands differing in width. To minimize 
binaural cues, the sound source was placed at various 
positions in the median sagittal plane. To eliminate 
binaural cues, one ear was occluded, Stimuli consisted of 
broadband noise and bands of noise centered at 8.0 kHz. 
The width of the latter ranged from 1.0 to 6.0 kHz. 
Results from 7 normal hearing paid Ss show localization 
proficiency for sounds in the median sagittal plane 
decreased with decreases in bandwidth for both binaural 
and monaural listening conditions. This function was 
less orderly for monaural localization of horizontally 
positioned sounds. Another consequence of a reduction 
in bandwidth was an increasing tendency of Ss to select 
certain loudspeakers over others as the source of the 
sound. A previous finding showing that localization of. 
sound in the median sagittal plane is more accurate when 
listening binaurally rather than monaurally was con- 
firmed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9134. Idson, Wendy L. & Massaro, Dominic W. (U 

Wisconsin, Madison) Cross-octave masking of single 
tones and musical sequences: The effects of structure 
оп auditory recognition. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 155-175. —Four experiments with 
40 undergraduates explored the role of structural 
information in the auditory recognition process, within 
the context of a backward recognition masking para- 
digm, utilizing 3-tone sequences as the test stimuli. Six 
test sequences were employed (LMH, LHM, MLH, 
MHL, HLM, HML), where L, M, and H represent the 
lowest, middle, and highest frequencies in the melody. 
Observers identified these 6 possible sequences when the 
3 tones of the test sequence were interleaved with 3 
presentations of a single masking tone. АП 3 tones of the 
test sequences were drawn from the same octave, while 
the masking tones could be drawn from any of 3 octaves, 
symmetrical around the octave containing the test tones. 
Under these conditions, interference occurred primarily 
from masking tones drawn from the same octave as the 
test tones. This effect occurred only for the identification 
of tonal sequences. Substantial masking of single-tone 
targets occurred with masking tones drawn from octaves 
other than that containing the targets. Results make 
apparent the use of structural information during 
auditory recognition. A theoretical interpretation is 
advanced which suggests that, while single tones are 
perceived on the basis of absolute pitch, the presence of 
auditory structure may allow relational information (e.g... 
exact pitch intervals or melodic contour) to facilitate 
perception of the tonal sequence. (40 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9135. Juhasz, J. B.; White, К. С. & Gosling, H. A. 
(Bucknell U) Recognition memory for compound tones 
and for single tones as a combination. Perceprual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 387-394. 
—Conducted 2 experiments, each with 47 Ss of both 
sexes. Recognition memory was examined for compound 
tone stimuli comprising 2 single sine-wave tones, and for 
2 single tones, in the context of compound-tone 
comparison stimuli. Identification of a compound tone 
was highly accurate, but when 2 separate tones were to 
be recognized as a combination, recognition accuracy 
was low. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9136. Miller, Theodore H. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Interactive effects of stimulus bandwidth and type of 
masker presentation on the function relating detection 
performance to signal duration. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1086. 

9137. Morais, José. (U libre de Bruxelles, Lab de 
Psychologie expérimentale, Belgium) Monaural ear 
differences for reaction times to speech with a many-to- 
one mapping paradigm. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 144-148. —Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which, on each trial, right-handed normally 
hearing university students were presented monaurally 
with single synthetic speech syllables. Exp I (8 Ss) 
examined 4 synthetic consonant-vowel syllables with the 
same vowel (a) and different consonants. Unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain a monaural right-ear advantage for 
consonants in some reaction-time tasks might be due to 
some kind of prephonetic matching between a represent- 
ation of the stimulus attended to and the presented 
stimulus, the output of this match providing sufficient 
information for response. Exp II (4 Ss from Exp I and 4 
new Ss) examined 4 syllables with the same initial 
consonant (5) and different vowels. A right-ear advan- 
tage in reaction time was observed in Exp I; no ear-effect 
was observed in Exp II. It is concluded that the right-ear 
advantage displayed for consonants in the corresponding 
condition of Exp I was not the pure effect of a particular 
stimulus-response mapping, but depended also on the 
phonetic properties of consonants. (15 ref) 


9138. Morse, Philip A.; Kass, Jonathan E. & 


Turkienicz, Rubens, (U Wisconsin, Madison) Selective 
adaptation of vowels. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1976(Feb), Vol 19(2), 137-143. —Examined changes in 
listeners’ identification functions for a vowel continuum 
as a function of the adapting stimulus. Results of 2 
experiments with 12 undergraduates suggest a relative 
rather than a stable auditory mode of feature analysis in 
vowels and a possibly more complex auditory feature 
analysis for the vowel [i]. (39 ref) 

9139. Nielsen, Henry & Sgrensen, Jens H. (U Aarhus 
Psychiatric Hosp, Risskov, Denmark) Hemispheric 
dominance, dichotic listening and lateral eye movement 
behaviour. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 
17(2), 129-132. —Since lateral corrective eye movements 
have been shown to influence the results of the dichotic 
listening test, it was hypothesized that differences in the 
performance on this test by right and left eye movers 
could be found. Of 22 right handed undergraduate 
volunteers, 14 were found to have more left sided eye 
movements and 8 to have more right sided. The right eye 
movers had a significant right ear superiority. In the left 
mover group, right ear superiority in dichotic listening 
was not significant. Results are interpreted in terms of 
possible interhemispheric differences in the level of 
“activity,” facilitating or hampering perception of verbal 
material in the contralateral ear. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9140. Robinson, George H. (U North Alabama) 
Biasing power law exponents by magnitude estimation 
instructions. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 
19(1), 80-84. —Two experiments were performed to 
determine whether different instructions could account 
for the reported variation of the exponent in S. S. 
Stevens's (see PA, Vol 46:8332) power law. 44 under- 
graduates їп Exp I estimated "pulse rates," and 51 
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was 11% times the standard yielded exponents which were 
reliably smaller than those obtained when Ss were asked 
to respond with 25 when it was fourth of the standard 
and 750 when it was 7V5 times the standard. For the 
condition generating the larger exponent in each experi- 
ment, a power law relationship fitted the data better than 
Fechner's law. Both experiments were exactly replicated 
(using the same Ss) for comparison, with the same results 
obtained as mentioned above. The frequently observed 
variability of the exponent may be a consequence of bias 
introduced by numerical examples as part of the 
instructions in a magnitude estimation task. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9141. Siegenthaler, Bruce M. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Reliability of Bekesy excursion size among normal 
adults, Journal of Auditory Research, 1975(Арг), Vol 
15(2), 111-114. — Several factors are known to influence 


attenuation; in Beneral, slow attenuation and higher 
frequencies produced the greater reliability. —Journal 
abstract. 

9142. Simon, Eleanor B. (California State Coll, 
Dominguez Hills) Primacy effect in orienting responses 
to auditory stimuli of tones and music. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 


auditory stimuli and (b) the үс effect occurred in 
the 5-sec-same but not in 


M. (Harvard U) A comparison of method-of-adjustment 
and forced-choice procedures in frequency discrimina- 
tion. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
75-79, —Studied the relationship between reported 
estimates of the frequency difference limen (DL) for 
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forced-choice procedure usin constant stimuli. The 2 
forced-choice procedures ts ed very similar DLs. The 


9145. Brehmer, Berndt & Svensson, Christer. Learning 
io use functional rules in inference tasks. Umea 
Psychological Reports, 1975, No 86, 20 p. —Investigated, 
in 4 experiments with 102 undergraduates, whether 
utilization of a nonlinear tule can be improved by 
training. Results show that there was some improvement 
with training, but the improvement could not be 
attributed to practice, feedback, or to the learning of 
specific cue and criterion values. Cognitive feedback did 
not abes higher performance than ordinary outcome 
feedi 


9146. Brehmer, Berndt. Inductive inferences from 
uncertain information. Umea Psychological. Reports, 
1974, No 78, 15 p. —Presents examples of methods used 
by persons to cope with probabilistic tasks. E. Brun- 
swiks’s (1952) probabilistic functionalism and a comput- 
ег graphics system (COGNOGRAPH) are discussed. 
Existing methods may lead to correct inferences and 
decisions, but there is no guarantee that they will 
actually do this; decisions made in research studies often 
are not optimal in a normative sense, but also fail to 
reflect the values of the decision maker. If the difficulties 
resulting from lack of cognitive skill are added to this 
Situation, man may not be very well-equipped to solve 
the kinds of problems created by an uncertain environ- 
ment. It is suggested that, with the advent of modern 
technology, the consequence of erroneous decisions may 
be the extinction of the human species. It is concluded 
that seeking "decision aids" should be one of the most 
pressing tasks facing researchers. (3 p ref) —Journal 
Summary. 
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9147. Brehmer, Berndt. Learning complex rules in 
probabilistic inference tasks. Umea Psychological 
Reports, 1975, No 88, 9 p. —Tested 2 groups of 10 
undergraduates on either of 2 learning tasks in which the 
relation between cue and criterion was a J-shaped 
function and the correlation between cue and criterion 
was .90. Tasks differed with respect to relative weights 
for lst- and 2nd-degree polynomials. Analysis of verbal 
hypotheses and 2 sets of predictions for 7 cue values for 
each group produced strong similarities between groups. 
Results contradict predictions from B. Brehmer’s (see 
PA, Vol 52:6686) hypothesis-sampling model and indi- 
cate Ss are indeed capable of learning J-shaped func- 
tions. Two possible explanations are suggested: (a) The 
hypothesis sampling model is correct, and there are J- 
shaped rules in the S’s hierarchies; earlier studies have 
not been extensive enough to reveal these. (b) Ss 
construct hypotheses, rather than sample from a prees- 

tablished set of possibilities. —4. C. Moltu. 

9148. Brehmer, Berndt. Subjects’ ability to find the 
parameters of functional rules in probabilistic inference 
tasks. Umea Psychological Reports, 1976, No 97, 14 p. 
—Examined the ability of 16 undergraduates to find the 
parameters for the functional rule relating cue to 
criterion in 8 probabilistic inference tasks. Two levels of 
cue validity (.98 vs .56) and 4 function forms (positive 
linear, negative linear, inversely V-shaped, and V- 
Shaped) were represented. Ss found that the mean and 
standard deviation for the criterion values about equally 
well for nonlinear and linear functions. However, the 
slope of the Ss’ functions varied with both cue validity 
and function form. In the low cue validity condition, Ss’ 
slopes exceeded those for the task, indicating that the Ss 
did not use the least squares criterion appropriate for 
these tasks. The subjective slopes were about equally 
accurate for all functions in the high validity condition, 
but in the low validity condition the subjective slopes 
were more accurate for the nonlinear functions than for 
the linear. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9149. Brehmer, Berndt. Testing hypotheses about 
functional relations in probabilistic inference tasks. 
Umea Psychological Reports, 1976, No 89, 8 p. —Investi- 
gated the ability of 18 paid high school students to test 
hypotheses about the form of functional relations in 
probabilistic inference tasks. Two experiments were 
conducted which varied the functional relation in the 
task, the hypotheses to be tested, and the validity of the 
cue. Results show that the Ss used the same amount of 
information, regardless of the validity of the cue, that 
nonlinear hypotheses were harder to test accurately than 
linear hypothesis, and that hypotheses were harder to test 
when the relation in the task was nonlinear than when it 
was linear. —Journal abstract. 

9150. Carpenter, Patricia A. & Just, Marcel A. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) Models of sentence verification 
and linguistic comprehension. Psychological Review, 
1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 318-322. — Discusses selected issues 
that bear on the scientific usefulness of sentence 
verification models. These models explain how informa- 
tion from a sentence is compared to its referent. The 
comparison processes are a form of integrative processes 
that commonly occur in comprehending a sentence. The 
verification models have shown that the representation 
of a sentence is sensitive to the context in which it 
occurs. Unlike alternative theoretical approaches, verifi- 
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cation models do deal with this context sensitivity. On 
the other hand, some properties of the representation 
and the processing are invariant across different con- 
texts. An analysis of these invariants contributes sub- 
stantially to the understanding of comprehension and 
cognitive processes. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9151. Cason, Gerald J. (U Texas, Austin) Individual 
differences in dimensional preference and saliency in 
concept identification. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 318. 

9152. Coren, Stanley; Porac, Clare & Ward, Lawrence 
M. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Common- 
ality of word and form associates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 683-690. —Simple 
verbal associates were obtained to words depicting 10 
geometrical forms in 1 group of 84 undergraduates, while 
a 2nd group of 84 Ss was presented with pictures 
corresponding to the verbal labels and asked to draw the 
Ist form which came to mind. A high degree of 
commonality between the 2 association tasks indicates 
frequent use of a common mediational process. Internal 
analyses indicate that the common mediator is probably 
verbal, although there are also associational processes 
unique to pictorial or verbal stimuli. Results have 
implications for the nature of stimulus encoding as a 
function of the nature of the stimulus input. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9153. Gaines, B. R. (U Essex, Colchester, England) On 
the complexity of causal moods. JEEE Transactions оп 
Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1976(Jan), Vol 6(1), 56—59. 
—Argues that a principle of causality is fundamental to 
human thinking. It has been observed experimentally 
that this assumption leads to complex hypothesis 
formation by human Ss attempting to solve comparative- 
ly simple problems involving acausal randomly generat- 
ed events. The present paper provides an automatatheor- 
etic explanation of this phenomenon by analyzing the 
performance of an optimal modeler observing the 
behavior of a system and forming a minimal-state model 
of it. —Journal abstract. 

9154. Godden, Duncan. (U Cambridge Applied 
Psychology Unit, England) Transition structure versus 
commitment in sequential subjective probability revi- 
sion. Acta Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 21-28. 
—When Ss revise subjective probabilities in the light of 
new evidence, a common finding is that they are 
conservative with respect to Bayes’ theorem; revisions 
are too small. One kind of hypothesis to account for this 
is “model specific,” assuming a breakdown in an 
otherwise potentially Bayesian process. The other kind 
assumes that statistically irrelevant, task-specific inform- 
ation is processed. An example of the latter is the 
commitment hypothesis, assuming a commitment build- 
ing up to the indications of early evidence, causing Ss to 
lag behind Bayes’ theorem in their later judgements. 
Results of a study with 40 Ss suggest that Ss are not 
necessarily sensitive to mere subsets of a sequence, but 
that this form of suboptimality may result from overall 
sequence structure, specifically from a bias against long 
runs of like evidence. This would fit with findings from 
other areas of research, and would suggest that there is a 
general form of suboptimality operating which is 
relevant to all sequential processing tasks. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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9155. Gray, Clifton W. (U Minnesota, Morris) The 
concept of dichotomous correlation. Scandinavian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 17(2), 153-159. —Combined 
the experimental designs of previous studies by M. 
Bjorkman (see PA, Vol 44:1700) and J. Smedslund (see 
PA, Vol 38:7419) to Study intuitive correlation in a 
2 X 2 paradigm so that both quantitative data from 
prediction behavior and qualitative data from inquiries 
about the probability concept might be obtained. 60 
American undergraduates who were untrained in statis- 
tics were given 3 probabalistic tasks in Which he/she had 
to determine whether there was a relationship between 
an X-factor and a disease. Each problem consisted of 3 
phases: (a) The S studied 100 cases. (b) The S stated 
his/her evaluation of the cue-outcome relationship. (c) 
The S made predictions for 50 randomly selected cases. 
Results show that prediction behavior but not compre- 
hension of the concept of dichotomous correlation was 
improved over the Bjorkman and Smedslund studies. 
Quantitative performance may have been elevated in the 
present experiment since Ss were not burdened with 
information processing and memory demands as in 
previous studies. —4. C. Moltu. 

9156. Keren, Gideon. (U Southern California) Levels 
of perceptual processing as a function of stimulus 
material and spatial location. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 37-41. —F. I. Craik and R. S. 
Lockhart (see PA, Vol 50:189) have proposed a frame- 
work for human memory research which is based on 
levels of Processing. Most of the studies which support 
this approach have been concerned with comparing 
Structural vs semantic tasks. The present experiment, 
conducted with 64 undergraduates, attempts to extend 
the levels-of-processing approach to earlier stages of 
processing and emphasizes levels of, perceptual processing. 
It is suggested that depth of perceptual Processing 
depends on the nature of the stimulus material. U. 
Neisser's (1967) theory of preattentive mechanisms and 
focal attention is shown to be a theory of levels of 
po epua processing. Differences in the nature of these 

processes are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

9157. Klein, Gary A. & Kurkowski, Frank. (Oakland 
U) Effect of task demands on relationship between eye 
movements and sentence complexity. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 463-466. 
—Recorded eye movements while 8 undergraduates 
Scanned self-embedded or right-branching sentences. On 
half the trials, Ss were forewarned that questions would 
follow sentence presentation. There were significantly 
more eye movements for the self-embedded than for the 
right-branching sentences, and this difference was much 
greater in the question condition than the nonquestion 
condition. The importance of task demands for scanning 
behavior is discussed. — Journal abstract. 

9158. Kurcz, Ida. (U Warsaw Inst of Psychology, 
Poland) A cognitive-linguistic model of human informa- 
tion processing. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1976, Vol 
7(1), 3-12. —Tested a proposed model of information 
Processing and response generation in which the lan- 
Buage system occupies a central position, Operates in 
parallel, and interacts with the perceptual-imaginal 
System. In Exp I, 2 groups of 14-yr-old females and girls 
Who had reached the level of formal Operations were 
Bivena block-sorting task in which concepts were formed 
in either an imaginal-concrete or a verbal mode. Time 
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taken to learn the task indicated that the concrete mode 
was more effective than the verbal. Ss originally tested in 
one mode were tested in the other. Transfer effect was 
apparent when scores were compared to those of 
controls. Results su port the model and suggest that 
verbal concepts are formed with more difficulty, but are 
retained longer than imaginal-concrete concepts. In Exp 
П, 288 16-17 yr old students listened to 6 related 
sentences (a story) or 6 unconnected Sentences. Ss were 
then asked to indicate whether a particular sentence 
(written) had been included. Results verify the hypothe- 
sis that the process of sentence comprehension is based 
on memory structure which is semantic (rather than 
syntactic). This process is less time-consuming for 
affirmative than negative sentences, (23 ref) —4. C. 
Moltu. 

9159. Lange, Lydia. (Humboldt-U Berlin, E Ger- 
many) [Cognitive influence on achievement behavior.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Ps chologie, 1974, Vol 182(4), 
349-372. —Tested the influence of the definition of an 
achievement situation on achievement behavior using a 
task in which the (a) possibility for choice and (b) 
difficulty were manipulated. Errors in time judgment and 
time needed to complete the task were dependent 
variables. A significant interaction between task solving 
and the fictitious task difficulty was found. Time judging 
errors were influenced by the fictitious task difficulty and 
the neuroticism of Ss. Results do not support hypotheses 
based on the dissonance theory of the reactance theory; 
however, the hypothesis of impression work in achieve- 
ment situations is supported. (Russian summary) (26 ref) 
—English summary. 

9160. Lopes, Lola L. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Model- 
based decision and inference in stud poker. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: General, 1976(Sep), Vol 105(3), 
217-239. —Three experiments examined how a poker 
player's models or mental representations of the game 
influence his or her play in a modified version of 5-card 
stud. In Exp I, experienced poker players judged the 
likelihood of beatin; pairs of poker hands each described 
by the upcards in the hand, the amount bet on the hand 
by the opponent, and the playing style of the opponent. 
Results indicate that the subjective likelihood of beating 
a pair of poker hands is a multiplicative function of the 
а, likelihoods of beating each of the hands 
individually and that Ss bet proportionally to their 
subjective likelihood of winning. Exps II and III 
examined the evaluation mechanisms through which Ss 
combine information to arrive at the subjective likeli- 
hood of beating a particular hand. These mechanisms 
include assessing the Objective threat of upcards, 
combining this with information from opponent bets, 
and discounting for possible opponent bluffs. Results 
show a nonmonotonic relationship between the amount 
of the bet and the objective threat of the u cards and 
шон an averaging rule for 2 of 7 Ss and an adding 

е for the other 5 Ss. (38 ref) —Author abstract. 

9161. Marshall, Philip H.; Smith, Diana Jo & Jackson, 
Thomas T. (Texas Tech U) Effects of sequencing of 
information and interstimulus interval in metered-mem- 
ory search. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1 974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 523-528. —Investigated the effects of 
information sequencing and variations in interstimulus 
interval (ISI) in a metered-memory-search ianua 
where Ss (40 undergraduates) responded with a rule- 
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defined letter belonging to a memory set. If information 
concerning the starting point of the search was presented 
before the defining rule, the over-all latency was shorter 
than if the reverse was the case, supporting the notion 
that isolation of the starting position is an integral 
component of the metered-memory-search task. Increas- 
ing the ISI between information about the starting 

osition and rule-defining transformation resulted іп a 
onger latency but had no effect on rate of search. 
—Journal abstract. 

9162. Martin, Jack & Crawford, Joan. (Simon Fraser 
U, Burnaby, Canada) Thought operants. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 33-45. —Exam- 
ined theoretical explanations of the nature of thought 
and their associated methodologies according to intros- 
pective psychology, methodological behaviorism, and 
radical behaviorism. Empirical support for the radical 
behaviorists' interpretation of thought as covert operant 
behavior was examined. An experimental method was 
developed which attempted to analyze the functional 
properties of response-reinforcement connections in the 
environment inside our skins. Verbal reports of the 

thought behaviors of 10 graduate students in educational 
psychology were examined and coded in terms of 
Skinner’s verbal operant categories. Reported thought 
units were coded in relation to the environmental 
contexts in which they were reported, and in relation to 
the environmental contexts in which the thoughts had 
actually occurred. Major differences in the verbal 
operant codings, and in the interrater reliabilities of such 
codings were discovered depending upon the particular 
environmental context utilized. Results obtained by 
scoring the reported thought units in relation to the 
environments in which the thoughts actually occurred 
were congruent with the paradigm of operant behavior. 
(22 ref) —Journal summary. 

9163. Pachella, Robert G. & Miller, Jeffrey O. (U 
Michigan Human Performance Ctr) Stimulus probability 
and same-different classification. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 29-34. —Three experiments 
investigated the effect of stimulus probability on same- 
different classification time. In Exps I and II, 44 right- 
handed Ss made same responses on the basis of name 
matches of simultaneously presented letters. Half of the 
same trials involved letters that were also physically 
identical. Exp I shows that the presentation probability 
of specific letters affected name matches and different 
responses, but not physical matches. Exp II varied 
stimulus contrast as well as probability. Contrast had a 
main effect but did not interact with probability at any 
level of processing In Exp III, 24 right-handed Ss were 
switched to the physical level of processing. Stimuli that 
had the same name but differed in case were called 
different. In this condition, the probability effects 
observed in Exp II disappeared. These results are 
interpreted as demonstrating that stimulus probability 
has its effects during the process that derives the name of 
the stimulus from the visual representation. This process 
takes place before the name comparison is made, and the 
name comparison process precedes the determination of 
the different response. —Journal abstract. 

9164. Rowell, J. A. & Renner, V. J. (U Adelaide, 
Australia) Quantity conceptions in university students: 
Another look. British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 67(1), 1-10. —Tested 138 postgraduate students 
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enrolled in a Diploma in Education course for their 
ability to conserve weight and volume. A methodological 
criticism of the earlier work of D. Elkind (1962) and of J. 
O. Towler and G. Wheatley (1971) is offered which casts 
doubt on the extremely high proportion of nonconservers 
of volume reported in those studies. Nevertheless, using a 
modified version of Elkind’s methodology, 18% of our 
sample were nonconservers of volume, a result providing 
some support for the generality of Elkind’s findings. 
Results are discussed under the 4 headings of horizontal 
décalage, sex differences, possible effects of pregraduate 
courses of study, and educational implications. The 
importance of the individual as constructor and inter- 
preter of his own experience is emphasized. (20 ref) 4! 
—Journal abstract. ү 
9165. Sciortino, Rio. (Rutgers State U) Psychological 
processes in stages of problem solving: Production and 
revision stages administered under quantity-stressing 
and criteria-cued instructions, respectively. Journal of t 
General Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 133-145. —156 
undergraduate volunteers rated themselves on Sciortino's 
Inventory of Psychological Processes (IPP-3), immedi- 
ately after the production and revision stages of 
Sciortino's Solutions Test. The production stage was 
administered under “quantity-stressing” instructions and 
the revision stage under “criteria-cued” instructions. Ss’ 
combined scores on the IPP-3, from both the production 
and revision stages, were Ist subjected to а principal 
components analysis and then rotated according to the 
equamax procedure. Seven equamax factors were ex- 
tracted: Accomplishment, Frustration, Evaluated Modi- 
fication, Variegated Thinking, Insightful Thinking, Moti- 
vated Associative Thinking, and Freewheeled Thinking. 
Ss’ scores on each of the factors were then subjected to 
an analysis of variance for repeated measures. Results 
show that the mean values of Frustration, Variegated 
Thinking, Motivated Associative Thinking, and Free- 
wheeled Thinking were significantly higher in the 
production than the revision stage. Moreover, mean 
values of factors Accomplishment and Evaluated 
Modification were significantly higher in the revision 
than in the production stage. The difference between the 
mean values of Insightful Thinking in production and 
revision stages was not significant. —Journal summary. 
9166. Simon, J. Richard; Acosta, Enrique; Mewaldt, 
Steven P. & Speidel, Cynthia R. (U Iowa) The effect of 
an irrelevant directional cue on choice reaction time: 
Duration of the phenomenon and its relation to stages 
of processing. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 19(1), 16-22. —Two experiments with 88 right- 
handed college students investigated interference which 
occurs in a ps reaction time task when the source of 
a stimulus does not correspond with its meaning. In Exp 
I, Ss instructed to delay executing their response to a red 
or green light until they heard a go signal which was 
presented 0, 150, 250, or 350 msec after the light. In Exp 
II, Ss translated the pitch of a tone into an appropriate 
keypress response. For some groups, the stimulus 
response connections were specified prior to or simulta- 
neously with the presentation of the stimulus tone, while, 
for other groups, the labeling of the response keys 
followed the onset of the tone. Results indicate that 
irrelevant. directional cues produced interference which 
affected the response selection stage and persisted for 
approximately 250 msec. —Journal abstract. 
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9167. Tanenhaus, Michael K.; Carroll, J. M. & Bever, 
T. G. (Columbia U) Sentence-picture verification 
models as theories of sentence comprehension: A 
critique of Carpenter and Just. Psychological Review, 
1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 310-317. — Reviews several recent 
information-processing models of Sentence-picture 
matching to assess their implications for sentence 
processing, focusing on the model of P. Carpenter and 
M. A. Just (see PA, Vol 53:9558). The representational 
component of the models describes a task-specific 
"verification representation" that is derived from a more 
Beneral representation needed for comprehension. The 
Tod models do not describe the processes by which 
these representations are derived; nor do the assump- 
tions common to the models shed light on the structure 
of these verification representations. The models are, at 
best, detailed descriptions of the processes by which Ss 
verify sentences that they have already understood 
against pictures that they have already perceived. 
—Journal abstract. 


9168. Tatum, B. Charles & Friden, Thomas P. (Cornell 
Coll) Verbal and imaginal coding of words and pictures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 
551-561. —Conducted 2 experiments, each with 16 
undergraduates, to determine whether words and pic- 
tures are coded and processed in different fashions. In 
Exp I, reaction times (RTs) of same-different judgments 
Were recorded for pairs of words which differed in 
рЫ length (1 уз 3). RTs were longer for the 3-syllable 
than the I-syllable words, indicating a sequentially 
organized verbal code. Exp II employed a Pictorial 
representation of the words used in Exp I. There was no 
correlation between RTs and the syllable length of the 
picture names in Exp II, Suggesting that S em loyed an 
imaginal code for the pictures which ene parallel, 
rather than sequential Processing. Results of both 
Studies support A. Paivio's (1971) dual-coding hypothe- 
sis. —Journal abstract. 


9169. Weiten, Wayne & Etaugh, Claire. (Lincoln Land 
Community Coll) Lateral eye-movement as related to 
mathematical and musical problem solving. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 481-482. 
—Asked 39 college and Figh school students to solve 
arithmetic problems and identify melodies. More lateral 
eyemovements were made to the right on arithmetic 
SEU than on musical ones, in line with previous 
indings, Contrary to prediction, neither speed nor 
accuracy in answering was related to direction of 
eyemovement for either type of question. —Journal 
abstract, 


9170, Wilson, Allan. (U Victoria, Toronto, Canada) 
The verbal report of the concept in concept-learning 
research. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1097, 


9171. Wisher, Robert A. (U California, San Diego) 
The effects of syntactic expectations during reading. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 
597-602. —Two experiments examined the effects of 
knowing the syntactic structure of a sentence before 
reading it. In Exp I, 24 college students were required to 
remember a sequence of numbers before reading a 
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sentence displayed at a constant rate. When the syntactic 
Structure was known beforehand, Ss were able to devote 
more effort to rehearsing the numbers while Teading the 
sentence. Consequently, their recall of the number 
Sequence was superior. In Exp II, 8 undergraduates were 
timed while teading individual sentences, When the 
syntactic structure was known beforehand, reading times 
decreased. Results are explained in terms of linguistic, 
decisions, memory Storage during reading, and reading 
as an interactive process. — Journal abstract 


9172. Wolf, Catherine G. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology, Research Lab of Electronics) A recognition 
masking study of consonant processing. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 35-46. —Investigat- 
ed the processing of consonants in 3 experiments using a 
recognition masking paradigm. Exp I using 11 paid 
university students investigated the effects of target 
duration, interstimulus interval, forward vs backward 
masking, and the phonetic feature composition of the 
target and mask on accuracy of target identification. Exp 
II using 8 right-handed university students assessed 
consonant processing when the target and mask were 
presented dichotically in order to separate central and 
peripheral components of consonant masking. Exp Ш 
using 8 right-handed college students investigated the 
effects of mask duration on consonant processing, 
Substantial masking was found in backward and forward 
diotic and dichotic conditions. Evidence for target-mask 
interaction as the level of phonetic features was also 
found. Results indicate that the processes leading to 

honetic categorization of a consonant may continue 
bud stimulus offset and may be interfered with by the 
presentation of another consonant before or after the 
target. Results also suggest a peripheral and a central 
locus of target-mask interaction. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


9173. Wyer, Robert S. (U Illinois) An investigation of 
the relations among probability estimates. d eon 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Feb), Vol 
15(1), 1-18. —In 2 experiments 54 undergraduates 
inferred the conjunctive probability of events A and B 
(Pis) and the disjunctive probability of these events either 
from information bearin upon the likelihood of A alone 
and the likelihood of $ alone (P, and P,) or from 
information about the likelihood of Á and the likelihood 
of B given A (P5,). While informational variables had 
interactive effects upon P,, data were most consistent 
with the hypothesis that inferences were a subjective 
compromise between the product of the 2 manipulated 
probabilities and the average of these probabilities, 
Estimates of the disjunctive probability were accurately 
predicted from the quantity P, + Р, – Р only when 
A and B were independent: however, fine grained 
analyses showed that informational manipulations of P, 
and P, did not interact in a manner implied by this 
equation. In Exp III with 27 Ss, Py, Was inferred from 
information about the likelihood of B (Р), the likelihood 
of A given B (P, ,), and the likelihood of A given not-B 
(Py). These informational variables had additive but 
not interactive effects upon inferences, contrary to 
implications of Bayes’ theorem. Considered as a wi ole, 
results place considerable limitations upon the generality 
of the hypothesis that relations among probability 
estimates are similar to the relations among objective 
probabilities. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9174. Abrahamson, Adele A. (U California, San 
Diego) Meaning and form: A semantic analysis of verb 
changes in discourse memory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1070. 

9175. Ackles, Patrick K. & Zimmermann, Robert R. 
(Central Michigan U) Transfer of a learned relational 
response in monkeys and children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 303-318. —Conducted 2 
experiments, the Ist with 30 young test-wise rhesus 
monkeys and the 2nd with 30 Ist graders, in order to 
examine transfer of relational responding on a series of 
discrimination learning and transposition problems 
which varied in degree of stimulus similarity across 
problems. In Exp I, monkeys showed superior transfer 
and transposition when problems contained common 
stimulus elements and when the stimuli were highly 
discriminable. Transfer across problems which did not 
contain common stimulus elements in the Ist 2 problems 
resulted in the most errors and did not yield significant 
proportions of transposers. In Exp II, the children also 
Showed enhanced transfer and transposition to the 
highly discriminable dimensions, but there were signifi- 
cant reductions in errors and significant proportions of 
transposers to all stimulus combinations on the 2nd 
problem. 9076 of the children did not make any errors in 
either phase of the 3rd and 4th problems. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the acquisition of abstract or 
nonspecific perceptual learning sets. —Journal abstract. 

9176. Andre, Thomas. (Iowa State U) Forgetting of 
prose as a function of verbatim or paraphrased test 
items. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
95(1), 5-19. — Tested undergraduates іп 2 experiments 
for retention of an original passage following study of 
either an interfering or a neutral passage. Ss were tested 
with both verbatim and paraphrased versions of the 
original passage stimuli. In Exp I with 116 Ss retroactive 
inhibition was found for the verbatim, but not for the 

araphrased, test items. Failure to find retroactive 
inhibition on the paraphrased items was attributed to a 
floor effect. In Exp II with 88 Ss procedures designed to 
increase overall performance were introduced and 
significant retroactive inhibition was found for both item 
ap The fact that retroactive inhibition occurred for 
the paraphrased items for which the Ss must learn the 
meaning confirmed the prediction that retroactive 
inhibition would occur for meaningfully learned, as well 
as rotely learned, materials. Results are interpreted as 
supporting an interference theory explanation of the 
forgetting of meaningfully learned prose. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9177. Andre, Thomas; Anderson, Richard C. & Watts, 
Graeme H. (Iowa State U) Item-specific interference 
and list discrimination in free recall. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1976(7ш), Vol 95(1), 21-31. —184 under- 
graduates participating in 1 of 2 retroactive inhibition 
experiments using the free-recall paradigm, memorized 2 
successive lists of nouns and completed a retention test 
in which they recalled either the Ist or both lists. Ss who 
during learning trials used the same retrieval strategy on 
the Ist and 2nd lists remembered less of the Ist list than 
Ss who used different strategies on both lists. Ss who 
recalled both lists on the retention test recalled less of the 
Ist list than those who recalled only the Ist list. 
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Implications for current hypotheses about interference 
are discussed. —Journal summary. 

9178. Arbuckle, Tannis Y. & Katz, William A. 
(Concordia U, Montreal, Canada) Structure of memory 
traces following semantic and nonsemantic orientation 
tasks in incidental learning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 
2(4), 362-369. —Studied the relation between orientation 
task and resultant structure of the memory trace, using 
an incidental learning paradigm. 20 paid adults exam- 
ined 50 pairs for meaningful associations (semantic task), 
and 20 $s examined them for rhymes (nonsemantic task). 
Among these pairs were 12 A-B and 12 C-B critical pairs, 
the B responses being meaningfully associated with the A 
(semantic) cues and rhyming with the C (nonsemantic) 
cues. Semantic task and cues produced greater recall and 
recognition of B responses overall, but task and cue 
interacted, in that, with nonsemantic cues, the nonse- 
mantic task was just as effective as the semantic one on 
both measures. Semantic elements predominated in the 
memory traces for recall, with semantic and nonsemantic 
tasks producing strong and weak semantic traces, 
respectively. For recognition, the nonsemantic task 
produced a strong nonsemantic trace, the semantic task, 
а strong semantic one. Implications for theories relating 
orientation task effects to different encoding processes 
are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

9179. Arkes, Hal R.; Schumacher, Gary M. & Gardner, 
Edward T. (Ohio U) Effects of orienting tasks on the 
retention of prose material. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 536-545. —Two studies 
investigated the effects of orienting tasks on retention of 
prose material. Exp I, with 200 undergraduates, assessed 
several such tasks under incidental and intentional 
instructions. Dependent variables were recall and recall 
per unit time (efficiency). Outlining and copying tasks 
generated good recall that forced more interaction with 
the material. A. sorting task affected the quality of 
interaction with material. Exp II, with 280 undergradu- 
ates, investigated the effects of different strengths of 
instructions. Strong instructions induced more interac- 
tion, resulting in better recall under intentional than 
under incidental instructions. Intentional instructions 
had greater impact on less efficient tasks and less effect 
on more efficient tasks. Maximum recall and efficiency 
occurred with simple instructions to read the passage. An 
activity or levels of processing hypothesis is proposed. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9180. Beaty, William E. (U Illinois) Some effects of 
withdrawal of conditioned reinforcers on children's 
discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 494. 

9181. Bourne, L. E. et al. (U Colorado) Frequency 
analysis of attribute identification. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology: General, 1976(Sep), Vol 105(3), 
294-312. —The frequency with which values on the 
relevant dimensions of à concept occur within the 
positive and the negative category vary with a number of 
conditions, including the rule of the concept. In a series 
of 7 experiments with a total of 450 undergraduates, it 
was found that (a) the magnitude of саза differen- 
tials correlates with differences in rule difficulty; (b) 
problem difficulty is markedly affected by freue a 
differential with rule constant; (c) frequency differenti: 
within the positive category is a more potent cue than 
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within the negative category, although negative differen- 
tials are effective; (d) differentials favoring relevant 
values are more useful in the positive category, whereas 
differentials favoring nonrelevant values are more useful 
in the negative category; and (e) frequency counts are 
made both at the time of stimulus Presentation and at 
feedback. Differences in difficulty among conceptual 
rules in attribute identification reduce largely to differ- 
ences in attribute frequency. The possibility of a general 
frequency theory of attribute identification is discussed, 
(18 ref) —Author abstract. 

9182. Bower, Gordon H. & Glass, Arnold L. (Stanford 
U) Structural units and the redintegrative power of 
picture fragments. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 
456-466. —Since line drawings are perceived and 
reptesented in memory as a hierarchy of related parts 
and subparts (as dictated by Gestalt laws like common 
direction and spatial proximity), it was hypothesized that 
а figure fragment comprising a natural part of an 
originally studied pattern should serve as a strong 
retrieval cue for redintegrating memory for the pattern, 
whereas an equally large fragment suggesting either no 
units or misleading units should lead to poorer recall. 
This hypothesis was confirmed In àn experiment in 
Which 24 paid high school and college students studied 
33 nonsense line drawings; recall of each was tested with 
Bood, mediocre, or bad (misleading) fragments of the 
Original patterns. Good cues had about 5 times more 
tedintegrative power than bad cues. Results of a 2nd 
experiment with 10 university faculty and staff suggested 
that perceptual redintegration from a good cue is not 
driven by verbal mediation. A 3rd experiment testin 
multiple-choice récognition memory showed that 2 
Braduate and undergraduate Psychology students con- 
fused an originally studied pattern about 4 times as often 
with a structurally similar distractor as with a structural- 
ly dissimilar distractor (which had an equal-sized 
change), Thus, memory cuing by fragments and memory 
Confusions with slightly altered distractors indicate the 
significant constituents of a figure. —Journal abstract. 

9183. Brown, Alan S. (Southern Methodist U) 
Spontaneous recovery in human learning. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 321—338. —Examined 
Studies of the occurrence of Spontaneous recovery of 
unlearned verbal materials. While previous reviews have 
questioned whether Spontaneous recovery actually oc- 
Curs in the standard A-B, A-C paired-associate para- 
digm, the present summary suggests that the evidence 
does support its existence. The following topics related to 
Spontaneous recovery are considered: (a) effects of 
Variations in conditions of. learning (original and interpo- 
lated), (b) effects of paradigm variation, (c) theoretical 
interpretations (conditioning vs response set), (d) empiri- 
Cal alternatives to the concept of recovery, and (e) 
extensions to single-list designs. (72 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 

9184. Bunt, A. A. (TNO, Inst for Perception, Soester- 
berg, Netherlands) Some limiting conditions of Crow- 
der's context effect. Асга Psychologica, 1976(Jun), Vol 
4C(3), 179-187. —Examined context effects by compar- 
ing the performance of 78 university students on 9-digit 
lists (constant context) with their performance on the 
Same lists presented between a larger number of longer 
lists (variable context). Output order and rehearsal 
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instruction. were factorially combined. The following 
results emerged: (a) The size of the context effect with а 
free output order instruction depended upon the degree 
to which Ss were inclined to use different output 
procedures in both contexts. (b) Rehearsal affected 
output order independently of context. (c) In the 
constant context only the Tecency effect was slightly 
larger than in the variable context. These results raise 
Problems for a pure rehearsal Strategy explanation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9185. Burstein, Kenneth R. (Simon Fraser U, Burna- 
by, Canada) On the generality of the partial reinforce- 
ment effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(6) 501—502. — Although currently 
viewed as the natural, robust, and pervasive effect of 
intermittent reinforcement, it is suggested that the partial 
reinforcement effect (PRE) is dependent on the presence 
of constraints on the behavioral repertoire of the 
organism. It is pointed out that an infant who has been 
allowed to cry for several hours before being picked up, 
continues to cry when not attended to as a result of the 
lack of alternative behaviors. This PRE is not generated 
by the reinforcement schedule Per se, it is argued, since a 
4-yr-old, teenager, or adult presented with identical 
Schedules of reinforcement in-identical situations would 
not produce this effect. Finally, it is stated that similar 
effects can be obtained without any reinforcement. The 
behavior of persons who continue to present papers for 
publication which are not accepted, of persons who 
continue dating with no "rewards," and о persons who 
consistently play “one-armed bandits” although there 
are relatively few payoffs is used to support this 
argument. —Journal abstract. 

9186. Chechile, Richard A. (U Pittsburgh) The relative 
storage and retrieval losses in short-term memory as a 
function of the similarity and amount of information 
processing in the interpolated task. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1073-1074. 

9187. Ciccone, Donald S. & Brelsford, John W. (U 
California Inst of Human Learning, Berkeley) Spacing 
repetitions in paired-associate learning: Experimenter 
versus subject control. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy: Human ae & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 
446-455. —Explored S-controlled lag effects in paired- 
associate learning. Exp I with 60 paid undergraduates 
used an E-controlled procedure to establish the effects of 
lag in a multiple-repetition situation. Using identical 
stimulus-response pairs, Exp П with 120 Ss employed an 

-controlled (self-selection) lag condition in which Ss 
Were permitted to program their own sequence of item 
repetition. A yoked-control group received the same 
Sequence of items generated by self-selection Ss, while a 
random-control group received items according to a 
block-randomized Гар Schedule. The self-selection Ss 
performed substantia y better than Ss in either control 
condition, both during acquisition and on a 24-hr test of 
long-term retention. In addition, yoked controls per- 
formed better than random controls. Results are inter- 
preted within the context of S-directed control processes 
and a limited-capacity short-term store. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9188. Cimbalo, Richard S.; Baldwin, Jacqueline M.& 
Neider, Linda L. (Rosary Hill Coll) Auditory similarity 
and the independence of short- and long-term memory. 
Acta Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 1-8. —Items in 
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long- and short-term (LTM and STM, respectively) 
memory stores were simultaneously memorized by 
college students to determine whether the contents 
would interact. The stores varied in terms of acoustic 
confusability. It was found that for certain conditions 
high acoustic similarity in LTM and STM actually 
facilitated STM performance and this contradiction to 
the classical literature was termed the auditory similarity 
reversal effect (ASRE). The ASRE is explained in terms 
of a recoding of LTM when acoustic similarity was hi 
which would lead to reduced functional similarity to the 
high acoustic similarity material in STM and yield better 
STM performance. —Journal abstract. 

9189. Cruse, Donna & Jones, Richard A. (Oregon 
State U) Intentional forgetting of tones in a choice 
recognition-time task. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
g Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 

77-585. —Used a choice recognition-time task to 
investigate the effects of intentional forgetting instruc- 
tions on the memory for nonverbal information. Two 
experiments were conducted with a total of 9 college 
students. The time to decide whether a probe tone was or 
was not a member of a memory set of 1 to 4 was faster 
when only 1 member of the set was to be remembered 
(TBR) relative to the control condition in which all were 
TBR items. When the memory set contained more than 1 
TBR item, the effect of the forget instructions was no 
longer significant. Since the opportunity for rehearsal 
was restricted by the use of tone stimuli, differential 
rehearsal was rejected as an adequate explanation for the 
findings. A selective search explanation and a memory 
Strength explanation are discussed. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9190. Dalezman, Joseph J. (New Coll, U South 
Florida) Effects of output order on immediate, delayed, 
and final recall performance. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 1967(Sep), Vol 
2(5), 597-608. —Conducted 2 experiments, with a total 
of 400 undergraduates, in which output order was varied 
by recall instructions either during immediate and 
delayed recall or during final recall. The serial position 
function varied with changes in output order: regardless 
of input serial position, items receiving early output 
riority had greater recall probabilities than, and 
interfered with, later recall and final recall when 
terminal-position items were given early recall priority. 
Overall recall remained fairly constant regardless of the 
output order used, reflecting an output-interference 
mechanism. Findings also support a unique-encoding 
hypothesis explanation of the serial position function. 
The data best fit a working-memory model in which 
recall limitations are due to limited processing capacity 
during both input and output and to output interference. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9191. Daniel, Terry C. & Toglia, Michael P. (U 
Arizona) Recognition gradients for random shapes 
following distinctive or equivalent verbal association 
training. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 

Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 467-474. —An 
experiment with 108 undergraduate volunteers assessed 
the effects of distinctive and equivalent verbal label 
training on a subsequent test of recognition memory for 
random shapes. Shape continua, systematically relating 
the labeled shapes, were used in the memory test so that 
gradients of recognition memory were obtained. Distinc- 
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tive-nonrepresentative-label training produced symme- 
trical recognition gradients with a single mode at the 
correct target shape. Equivalent-label training produced 
symmetrical gradients that were as steep as the distinc- 
tive-label gradients, but the mode of the equivalent-label 
gradients was shifted to a distractor shape that varied 
from the target in the direction of the equivalent-label 
shape. Results offer support to a Gestalt/configurational 
account of the effects of verbal labels on memory for 
form, but the data are also consistent with an extension 
of H. C. Ellis's (1973) conceptual coding hypothesis. It is 
concluded that, rather than being a competing alterna- 
tive account, the conceptual coding hypothesis is an 
updated, more analytic statement of the older Gestalt 
view. —Journal abstract. 

9192. Davies, Graham & Proctor, John. (:7 Aberdeen, 
Scotland) The recall of concrete and abstract sentences 
as a function of interpolated task. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 63-72. — Tested the 
proposal made by I. Begg and A. Paivio (1969) that while 
sentences dealing with abstract matters are normally 
coded in verbal terms, those concerned with concrete 
events are internalized as imagery. In 2 experiments, Ss 
(М = 132) observed both types of sentence prior to 
carrying out a distracter task which involved either 
verbal or perceptual coding. In agreement with the 
hypothesis, abstract sentence recall was significantly 
more impaired following the verbal task than the 
perceptual, while this effect was reversed for concrete 
sentences. In Exp II, this latter difference also reached 
Significance, and error analysis confirmed that the 
perceptual task influenced the semantic content of the 
sentences recalled. Results are discussed in terms of the 
Begg-Paivio hypothesis, and extensions and limitations 
of the theory are considered. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9193. Epstein, Michael L. & Phillips, W. Daniel. 
(Rider Coll) Delayed recall of paired associates as a 
function of processing level. Journal of General Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Jul, Vol 95(1), 127-132. — Tested 59 'under- 
graduates on cued recall of related and unrelated paired 
associates following an incidental learning task. The 
learning task consisted of Ss' finding similarities and 
differences between paired items. Retention tests were 
administered immediately upon completion of the task 
and again after 5- and 21-day delay intervals. At both 
delay intervals an analysis of the recall data in terms of 
the probability of correctly recalling an item, given that it 
was correctly recalled initially, showed that finding 
differences and similarities between items facilitated 
recall of related and unrelated pairs, respectively. It is 
suggested that items processed at deeper semantic levels 
are more available for immediate recall and “decay” 
more slowly than less deeply processed items. —Journal 
summary. 

9194. Eysenck, Michael W. (U London, Birkbeck 
Coll, England) Extraversion, activation and the recall of 
prose. British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
67(1), 53-61. —Presented a prose passage to 64 Ss, 
divided into 4 groups on the basis of their scores on the 
extraversion scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
and the general activation scale of Thayer's Activation- 
Deactivation Adjective Check List. Ss then attemped to 
recall the passage under strict instructions to avoid 
errors. There were significant interactions between 
activation and extraversion for the error data and the 
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phrase-correct data, with moderate levels of arousal 
(high activation extraverts and low activation introverts) 
being associated with the fewest errors and the most 
phrases correctly recalled. It is concluded that the study 
showed the importance of arousal to recall performance, 
possibly due to the effects of arousal on retrieval 
processes. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9195. Francis, Evelyn W.; Ferraro, Douglas P. & 
Giomi, Thelma A. (New Mexico State U) Chronological 
age and length of delay as determinants of delayed 
matching-to-sample and oddity performance in child- 
ren. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 
35-42. —Conducted 2 experiments to investigate the 
effects of length of delay and CA on children’s delayed 
matching-to-sample an oddity performance. In Exp I, 
112 70-80 mo old children were trained on either a 
matching or oddity task which was either simultaneous 
or involved a delay of 0, 6, or 14 sec. In Exp II, a 6-sec 
delayed matching or oddity task was used to investigate 
the performance of 84 ‘additional children divided 
equally into 70-80 mo, 90-100 mo, and 125-135 mo age 
groups. Accuracy of performance under both the 
matching and oddity tasks decreased with increases in 
delay value and increased with increasing CA. However, 
matching performance was Superior to oddity for all 
delay values and CA groups studied. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9196. Fronke, Madeline R. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Effect of a stable first list on transfer and “fate” of 
first-list associations. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1076. 

9197. Gaonach, Daniel. (CNRS, U Poitiers Lab de 
Psychologie, France) Word-list learning and short-term 
memory. Acta Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 9-20. 
—46 high school studens in 4 groups learned (free 
recall) 15 words in 21 trials, In the even trials, 8 new 
Words, varying from one even trial to the next, were 
presented, according to the Broups of Ss, either (a) 
before, (b) after, or (c) among the 15 constant words. The 
experiment was designed to determine the recall varia- 
tion of new words as a function of the learning of 
constant words, in the view of the dualist theories, 
according to which learning makes possible the transfer 
from short- to long-term memory (STM and LTM), thus 
discharging STM. Results show that the appearance of 
Dew words strongly inhibited the learning and the 
structuration of the constant words. The recency effect 
also made a better recall of the new words, provided that 
the constant words structuration became strong enough. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9198. Gibbons, Andrew S. (Brigham Young U) 
Sentence and word imagery ratings and the recall of 
sentence-length connected discourse. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 886. 

9199. Hamby, John V. (U Florida) Accuracy of 
responding in extinction following errorless discrimina- 
lion training with continuous and intermittent rein- 
forcement. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 888. 

9200. Hannum, Wallace H. (Florida State U) A study 
Of select factors influencing the retention of rules. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

, 888. 

9201. Hays, J. Ray & Hallman, James L. (Texas 
Research Inst of Mental Sciences, Medical Ctr, Houston) 
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Performance under health-engendering and health-de- 
pressing conditions. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 93(2), 261-268. —Trained 4 male and 4 female 
undergraduate psycholo majors to role play health- 
engendering (HE) and ealth-depressing (HD) behav- 
lors. 48 introductory Psychology students were tested 
under different role playing conditions. Measures were 
taken before and after the role playing by an investigator 
who played a neutral role. Ss were able to discriminate 
the roles when asked to rate a variety of characteristics. 
On 2 measures of learning (consonant-vowel-consonant 
lists and abbreviated digit span) the role of the E had no 
effect; the role playing did not interfere with perform- 
ance. The self figure in the human figure drawing was 
significantly smaller under HD conditions. —Journal 
abstract. 

9202. Houston, John P. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Encoding and retrieval in ascending and random lists of 
numbers. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 548-553. —In 
Exp I with 48 undergraduates, 2-digit numbers were 
presented in either random or natural ascending order. 
Ss were asked to recall the numbers in either a free-recall 
task or in natural ascending order. Recall following 
ascending input exceeded recall following random input. 
Contrary to the suggestion that this might be a retrieval 
effect, ascending recall did not exceed free recall 
following random input. Following either ascending or 
random input, 48 new Ss in Exp II were tested with a 
recognition task which either allowed or denied the use 
of serial-position information. The input-order effect 
failed to appear when the recognition task reduced S's 
ability to rely upon serial-position cues, suggesting that 
ascending order of input facilitates encoding in terms of 
serial positions. —Journal abstract. 

9203. Howard, Darlene V. (Georgetown U) Search 
and decision processes in intentional forgetting: A 
reaction time analysis. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
&y: Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 
566—576. — Presented 48 college students, on each trial, 
with 4 pictorial paired associates and a cue, followed by 
a probed recognition test. The remember cue indicated 
that all 4 pairs should be remembered, since any of the 
pairings might be tested. The Jorget-during and forget- 
after cues, рэз during and after input, respectively, 
indicated that only 2 of the pairs need be remembered. 
Categorical distinctiveness of to-be-remembered and to- 
be-forgotten items was also varied. As predicted, 
reaction times for correct memory decisions were faster 
on forget trials than on remember trials. In addition, 
Solution type (yes or no correct), serial position, and 
categorical distinctiveness systematically influenced re- 
action time. A decision model is proposed to account for 
the results. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9204. Humphreys, Michael S. (Northwestern U) 
Frequency and recency in cued recall: Interaction of old 
and new learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2X4) 
413-422. —84 undergraduates in 2 experiments studied a 
list of words and were then presented with a series of 
extra-list cues. For each cue, 2 approximately equally 
acceptable (as determined from free-association norms) 
Tesponse alternatives (targets) were presented on the 
study trial. One target was presented once, and the other 
one was presented twice. The once-presented target was 
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presented prior to, between, or after the 2 presentations 
of the other target. The object was to see which target, 
the more frequent or the more recent, would be elicited 
by the cue. Substantial effects of both frequency and 
recency were obtained in the 2 cued-recall experiments, 
but not in a free-recall experiment in which 72 Ss 
participated. Findings are discussed with regard to 
whether specific study-trial learning directs the search 
process, and, if the search is directed, whether the effect 
is at the level of the target or at the level of the cue-target 
association. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9205. Hunt, R. Reed. (Furman U) List context 
effects: Inaccessibility or indecision? Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 423-430. —Examined a list-context 
effect—the impaired recall of repeated items when half 
of the items in lists across trials are repeated while others 
are new—to determine whether this effect may be 
attributed to (a) failure to retrieve repeated items or (b) 
difficulties in assigning appropriate fist membership to 
these items. Two experiments with 120 undergraduates 
examined the alternative explanations by removing the 
necessity for decisions concerning list membership, and, 
in both cases, a list differentiation interpretation is 
supported. This interpretation is related to more general 
two-process theories of recall. —Journal abstract. 

9206. Huybrechts, Richard. (Humboldt-U Berlin, E 
Germany) [Hierarchical organization in serial learning.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1974, Vol 182(4), 
390-393. —Used 3 differently structured sequences to 
test the hypothesis that learning of structured sequences 
of events is dependent on a hierarchical organization of 
memory. Results support this hypothesis; the rapidity 
with which sequences were learned was related to a 
hypothetical measure of the structure of complexity of 
hierarchical formations. (Russian summary) —English 
summary. 

9207. Janssen, Wiel H. (TNO Inst for Perception, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Selective interference in 
paired-associate and free recall learning: Messing up 
the image. Acta’ Psychologica, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(1), 
35-48. —If an image has the features of a percept it 
should be possible to demonstrate the existence of 
selective interference (i.e., modality-specific disturbance 
of imagery by perception and vice versa). Two experi- 
ments were conducted in which this issue was investigat- 
ed in a paired-associate learning setting with 140 
university students, Ss memorized lists of noun pairs 
differing in abstractness-concreteness under auditory 
and visual perceptual interference. Results from both 
experiments show that there was an interaction between 
interference modality and abstractness—concreteness 
which followed the pattern defining selective interfer- 
ence. The absence of effects due to factors such as 
instructional set (imaginal vs verbal mediation), task 
orientation (incidental vs intentional learning), and 
individual imagery ability (high vs low) indicates that the 
processing strategy itself should be thought of as a 
control process which is independent of the type of 

material processed and which cannot be said to be 
perceptual in nature. This finding was also obtained in a 
subsequent experiment on free recall learning of single 
nouns. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9208. Jones, Gregory V. (U Oxford, England) A 

fragmentation hypothesis of memory: Cued recall of 
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pictures and of sequential position. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology: General, 1976(Sep), Vol 105(3), 
271-293. —Examined (a) whether the interrelationships 
of different components in memory are reflexive or 
asymmetric and (b) how the components interact when 
more than one is used as a cue for recall. Memory for 
series of items whose objective components were 
statistically independent of one another was examined. 
The items were color photographs which each depicted a 
particular object (e.g., a cup) of a particular color (e.g., 
yellow) in a particular location (e.g., the top left corner of 
the backdrop); the Photograph also occurred in a 
particular sequential position of course (e.g., as the 2nd 
photograph Of a series). After a filled 25-sec delay, recall 
of each item was assessed using 1, 2, or 3 of these 4 
components as cue for the remainder. A fragmentation 
hypothesis is suggested to account for the results 
concerning the visual attributes. This postulates that a 
memory trace corresponds to a fragment of a perceived 
situation. А fragment can be excited by the provision of 
a single constituent as cue: Recall is therefore reflexive, 
and the cuing of a memory by several of its constituents 
is no more effective than that by a single one. Sequential 
position did not conform to the fragmentation hypothe- 
Sis, correct recall being more likely when sequential 
position was used as a cue for another component than 
when it was itself cued for. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9209. Jones, Mari R. (Ohio State U) Levels of 
structure in the reconstruction of temporal and spatial 
serial patterns. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 
475-488. —Examined the role of certain structural 
variables in presentation on the written pattern of recall 
of digit series by 96 paid female undergraduates who had 
viewed the sequences as temporal patterns (Exp I) and 96 
Ss who had viewed them as spatial patterns (Exp II). The 
higher order rule structure of the 16 serial digit patterns 
was controlled by sets of rules that led to patterns 
possessing lawful surface regularities such as alternations 
or symmetries (Set 1) or to patterns with primarily 
adding and subtracting relations (Set 2). In addition, rule 
combinations based on differences in rule distribution 
(uniform, geometric) resulted in pattern formulas that 
could be written either nonhierarchically or hierarchical- 
ly, respectively. In both experiments, Set 1 patterns were 
easier to reconstruct, while the effect of rule distribution 
depended on set and presentation mode (temporal, 
spatial). Set 2 geometric patterns, involving primarily 
pattern symmetries, were easier with spatial presentation, 
while Set 1 uniform patterns, involving alternations, were 
easier with temporal presentation. Results are interpreted 
in support of a new approach to pattern structure that 
distinguishes structural levels that correspond to percep- 
tual strategies from those that may involve rule formula- 
tion. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9210. Kee, Daniel W. (U Southern California) Storage 
and retrieval of noun pairs in children’s recognition 
memory: Analysis of presentation mode and elaboration 
effects. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 623-632. 
—Conducted a study with 256 2nd-3rd graders which 
addressed 3 specific problems in children’s noun-pair 
learning: the storage vs retrieval locus of the presenta- 


tion-mode effect, the storage vs retrieval of locus of 


elaboration effects, and assessment of the effects of 
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congruence on elaborative facilitation. 16 treatment 
conditions were partitioned into 5 inde} ndent-group 
experimental designs. Each S learned a list of 40 noun 
pairs by the study-test Tecognition procedure. Each test 
of loci revealed presentation mode and elaboration 
effects at the time of study but not at test. The 
presentation-mode effect was limited to pictorial test 
conditions, while both verbal and Pictorial elaboration 
effects emerged regardless of test modes, Results suggest 
that the principal locus of both presentation mode and 
elaboration effects is in the intitial storage of noun pairs 
as opposed to their retrieval, (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9211. Kitao, Norihiko. (Osaka Kyoiku U, Japan) 
Psychological functions of verbal labeling in recognition 
and learning. Japanese Psychological Review, 1975, Vol 
18(2), 92-110. —A review of studies on verbal labeling in 
learning indicates that the effects of associating verbal 
labels with visual shapes on a subsequent task are most 
likely due to stimulus differentiation, the formation of 
compound stimuli, and verbal control of response. Each 
of these processes were examined based on studies which 
(a) compare the effect of verbal labeling with perceptual 
pretraining, (b) assess similarity between Shapes and 
labels, the complexity of shapes, the meaningfulness of 
Shapes or labels, the relevancy of labels to shapes, and 
the degree of labeling maining; and (c) examine task 
characteristics such as types of subsequent tasks, time 
factors, and age variables. These findings are defined in 
terms of a mediational stimulus-response model and 
mediational deficiency hypotheses. (415 р ref) —English 
Summary. 

9212. Kolers, Paul A. (U Toronto, Canada) Reading a 
year later. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 554-565. —1п 2 
experiments with 6 college students, 2 sets of measure- 
ments evaluated performance on a typographically 
inverted text that Ss had learned to read 13-15 mo 
earlier. In 1 set, speed of reading was compared for pages 
read for the Ist and 2nd times. Reread pages were read 
more quickly, thereby revealing an exceptional degree of 
memory at the pattern-analyzing level. In the 2nd set of 
measurements, Ss classified the ages as to occasion of 
reading. Comparing the 2 sets o measurements showed 
that different aspects of memory were measured by the 
different tests, and they were not well correlated. Results 
are accounted for in terms of encoding operations 
directed at the linguistic patterns, in contrast to the more 
familiar notion of manipulating semantic representa- 
tions. (19 ref) — Journal abstract. 

9213. David М.; McDaniel, James К.; 
Bleichfeld, Bruce Е. & Rabinowitz, F. Michael. (Tulane 
U) Toward the specification of hypothesis domains and 
Einstellung. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4) 489-496, 
—Gave 48 undergraduates 8 concept identification 
problems, the Ist 6 of which (the training problems) were 
taken from 1 of 2 domains, single-attribute or conjunc- 
tive, while the last 2 were taken from the other of these 

omains. The proportion of hypotheses sampled from 
the training domain increased across Problems 1—6. Ss 
Previously instructed about the 2 types of solutions 
tended to sample both domains and thus were less likely 
than noninstructed Ss to sample the training domain. 
Instructed Ss abandoned the training domain sooner on 
Problem 7 than did noninstructed Ss. On Problem 8, Ss 
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trained with single-attribute problems were likely to 
sample the conjunctive domain, whereas those trained 
with conjunctive problems sampled both domains about 
equally often. This tendency to switch from simple to 
complex domains is related to the Einstellung phenome- 
non. —Journal abstract. 

9214. Ledwidge, Barry & Burstein, Kenneth В. (Simon 
Fraser U, Burnaby, Canada) Pseudoconditioning as a 
function of specific schedules of interstimulus intervals. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 
495—497. —Presented 2 groups of 15 paid university 
students each with pseudoconditioning procedures iden- 
tical with respect to the mean and standard deviation of 
the interstimulus intervals involved, but differing with 
Tespect to the proportion of interstimulus intervals 
occurring at particular ranges. The CS was a .5-sec 1,000- 
cps tone, the UCS was a .1 sec shock, and skin 
conductance was the measured response. Confirming 
and extending the results of С. A. Boneau (see PA, Vol 
34:463) and of W. F. Prokasy et al (see PA, Vol 38: 1944), 
differences in modal interstimulus intervals resulted in 
correlated changes in mean response latency. Findings 
are interpreted as supporting the view that the difference 
between responses obtained with conditioning and 
pseudoconditioning procedures is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. —Journal abstract. 

9215. Licht, Sybil B. (Hofstra U) The effects of 
clustering, rate of Presentation, and intentional as 
opposed to incidental instructions on recall. Dissertation 
Abstracts — International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1083-1084, 

9216. Lippman, Louis G. & Lippman, Marcia Z. 
(Western Washington State Coll) Reconstruction of 
spatial or temporal sequence. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 101-110. —Two experi- 
ments tested the hypotheses based on a discrimination 
learning interpretation of serial learning that (a) perform- 
ance would be superior when items were presented 
spatially (simultaneous exposure) rather than temporally 
(successive presentation), and (b) the relative superiority 
of spatial over temporal presentation would be greatest 
for high similarity material. In the Ist experiment, 64 
undergraduate volunteers learned a 10-item list of CVC 
trigrams; in the 2nd experiment, 72 Ss learned a 9-item 
series of consonant bigrams. Total correct placements 
per trial, total per serial position, and percentages per 
position were subjected to an analysis of variance. 
Although total correct was not significantly affected b: 
the spatial-temporal variable, spatial presentation tend- 
ed to reduce the magnitude of position effects, resulting 
in a somewhat flattened curve. Contrary to expectation 
this effect tended to be greater when similarity was low 
and when material was simple (bigrams). Interpretation 
focused on stimulus selection and reconstruction strategy 
as processes which may underlie the obtained effects. 
—Journal summary. 

9217. Lohr, Jeffrey M. (U Arkansas) Concurrent 
conditioning of evaluative meaning and imagery. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 353-358. 
—Research indicates that evaluative word meaning and 
denotative meaning (imagery) are distinct mediational 
mechanisms that can be conditioned. It was s 
ized that the meaning-responses can be con tioned 
concurrently and independently. The present study, with 
63 female undergraduates, factorially varied the UCS for 
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each conditioned mediational response. Results support 
the hypothesis and provide additional knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of both learning mechanisms. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9218. Mandler, Jean M. & Johnson, Nancy S. (U 
California, San Diego) Some of the thousand words a 
picture is worth. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 
529-540. — Studied the effects of real-world schemata on 
recognition of complex pictures, using 60 undergradu- 
ates. Two kinds of pictures were used: pictures of objects 
forming real-world scenes and unorganized collections of 
the same objects. The recognition test employed distrac- 
tors that varied 4 types of information: inventory, spatial 
location, descriptive, and spatial composition. Results 
emphasize the selective nature of schemata since superior 
recognition of one kind of information was offset by loss 
of another. Spatial location information was better 
recognized in real-world scenes, and spatial composition 
information was better recognized in unorganized 
Scenes. Organized and unorganized pictures did not 
differ with Tespect to recognition of inventory and 
descriptive information. The longer the pictures were 
studied, the longer Ss took to recognize them. Reaction 
times for hits, misses, and false alarms increased 
dramatically as presentation time increased from 5 to 60 
sec. It is suggested that detection of a difference in a 
distractor terminated search, but that when no difference 
Was detected, an exhaustive search of the available 
information took place. —Journal abstract. 

9219. Marton, Ference. (U Góteborg Inst of Educa- 
tion, Sweden) On non-verbatim learning: IV. Some 
theoretical and methodological notes. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 17(2), 125-128. —As- 
sumes a sign-neutral level of information and views with 
the categories of the outcome space in nonverbatim 
learning as fragments of human competence, which can 
be described only in terms of the content of its various 
strata. The structural identity of research on nonverba- 
tim learning and of nonverbatim learning itself is pointed 
out. The main problem in both cases is discovering an 
underlying structure sufficient to Benerate a given 
discourse. The possibility of finding a learning algorithm, 
i.e., a set of procedural rules applicable to any discourse 
is questioned. The relationship between the different 
levels of information cannot be made explicit even in a 
specific case, however, the model of description should 
be subject to testing in some instructional setting. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9220. Miller, Laurence & Miller, Lynne C. (Western 
Washington State Coll) The effect of exposure duration 
and amount of information on retention in short-term 
memory. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
95(1), 93-99. —Examined the effect of various combina- 
tions of exposure duration and amount of material on 
STM in 600 undergraduates. Exposure time was either 
held constant for each quantity of material (2 sec with 1 
consonant trigram, 4 sec with 2 trigrams, 6 sec with 3 
trigrams) or was varied with the same number of 
trigrams (3 trigrams with either a 6-, 9., or 12-sec 
exposure duration) Rehearsal of the material was 
inhibited or facilitated by filling the Tetention interval 
with a task that prevented rehearsal or by allowing Ss to 

sit silently. Rehearsal facilitated recall with each number 
of trigrams and with each exposure duration. However, 
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the magnitude of this facilitation was determined by the 
amount of material. The greatest increase in retention 
occurred with 2 trigrams. Although recall with 3 trigrams 
showed a statistically significant increase as exposure 
duration increased from 6 to 12 sec, the magnitude of 
this increase was small and the level of retention was still 
low. —Journal summary. 

9221. Modigliani, Vito. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
Canada) Effects on a later recall by delaying initial 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 19 7(Sep), Vol 2(5), 609-622, —In 3 
experiments, a Brown-Peterson task was followed bya 
final free recall (FFR) of all words. In Ех I, which was a 
reanalysis of data from a study by V. Modigliani and J. 
Seamon, the probability of FFR given a prior successful 
short-term recall, p(FFR/STR), increased with |, the 
length of the short-term interval. The unconditional 
probability of FFR, P(FFR), also increased with г. It is 
argued that the latter result could not be accounted for 
by item-selection processes alone. Instead, it is necess- 
sary to assume that an initial recall strengthened the 
recalled items and that this strengthening effect in- 
creased with г. In Exp II with 30 7th-8th graders, the use 
of a control group in which no initial recall was required 
completely verified the above proposition. Exp III, with 
24 college students, showed that in this kind of task, 
there is no one-to-one Correspondence between p(STR) 
(the probability of initial recall) and either P(FFR/STR) 
or ДЕРЕК). All data are interpreted in terms of a model 
which separated item-selection and strengthening effects 
of the initial recall. (22 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9222. Moeser, Shannon D. (Memorial U of New- 
foundland, Inst for Research in Human Abilities, St 
John's, Canada) Effect of reference-field organization 
on verbal memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Ju), Vol 2(4), 
391-403. —In 3 experiments with a total of 100 paid 
university students, verbal memory was investigated 
using 2 miniature artificial languages that were identical 
except for the design of their reference system. One 
reference field was illustrated as a set of continuous 
elements, the other as a holistic unit. Ss trained on the 
holistic field were superior on a number of tasks 
involving associational memory, although they were 
significantly poorer on a paired-associate task which 
necessitated à breaking up of the perceptual units on 
which they had been trained. It is suggested that the 
semantic memory system is organized in terms of units 
formed on the basis of both inguistic and referential 
information. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9223. Monty, Richard A. (US Army Human Engineer- 
ing Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD) Keeping track 
of many things. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 228. 

9224. Morganstein, Stanley. (Lehigh U) Perceptual 
categorization and memory: Response set vs stimulus 
set. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 228. 

9225. Moser, Gene W. (U Pittsburgh) A theory of how 
the human memory codes information for delayed 
cognitions. Humanitas, 1975(Nov), Vol 11(3), 329-343. 
—Reviews and applies information theory as it relates to 
the learning process and to Piagetian models of memory. 
The sequence of behaviors for a learning experience is 
viewed as a set of messages. Information is processed 
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based upon a letter-by-letter analysis of the stimulus; (b) 
discriminating words from non-words obeying the rules 
of English orthography and phonology employs a search 
of the lexicon based upon a holistic analysis of the 
Stimulus; and (c) discriminating words from non-words 
violating those rules employs a direct test of the 
regularity of the stimulus based upon the combinatory 
rules of English orthography. (28 ref) 

9234. Rothstein, Lee D. (Kent State U) Recognition 
reaction time: Searching for search. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1090. 

9235. Salter, D.; Springer, G. & Bolton, L. (U 
Newcastle upon Tyne, England) Semantic coding versus 
the stimulus suffix. British Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 67(3) 339-351. —Investigated the 
stimulus suffix effect when it followed an auditory 
memory list in which rated meaningfulness was manipu- 
lated at the final serial position. Data from 2 experiments 
with a total of 44 undergraduates indicate that a verbal 
suffix disrupted the terminal list item compared with a 
noise suffix, but rated meaningfulness affected recall 
performance significantly despite the presence of a 
verbal suffix. With ordered recall, there was some 
evidence that a verbal suffix disrupted items rated low in 
meaningfulness to a greater extent (Exp 1); this interac- 
tion did not show when serial order recall is stipulated, 
The effect of rated meaningfulness with a verbal stimulus 
suffix (Exp II) eliminated a model which suggested that 
information about the final item is retrieved exclusively 
from precategorical acoustic storage. Two propositions 
about the preliminary stages of acoustic analysis and 
encoding in the absence of focal attention are discussed. 
(33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9236. Salzberg, Philip M. (Div of Research & 
Technology, Dept of Motor Vehicles, Olympia, WA) On 
the generality of encoding specificity. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1976(Sep), Vol 2(5), 586-596. —Examined E. Tulving 
and D. M. Thomson's (see PA, Vol 51:10409) specificity 
effect as a function of grammatical class and concrete- 
ness of the cues in 2 experiments with approximately 150 
undergraduates. Exp I tested the hypothesis that a 
recognition cue of the same grammatical class as the 
input cue should produce better recognition performance 
than one that changed the grammatical class. This 
hypothesis was not supported. Exp II Showed that 
grammatical class and concreteness of the put cues 
affect the encoding specificity phenomenon. The effect 
was observed only for concrete noun cues, and was 
mostly attributable to concreteness. Results suggest that 
concrete encoding cues produce a “specific” memory 
trace which can best be retrieved via the original 
encoding cue, while more abstract cues produce a trace 
that is not cue-dependent. The interpretation is that a 
cue-target word pair is encoded as a unit in memory and 
that the best access to the unit is provided by the more 
salient (concrete) member of the unit. (22 ref) —Journal 

stract. 
© 9237. Schmal, Ronald D. (George Washington U) 
Development of superstitious-like responding by hu- 
mans under different fixed ratio schedules of reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
5(2-B), 1062. pee. 
eom з Kenneth G.; Brewer, William F. & 
Dahl, Deborah A. (U Illinois) Memory for illocutionary 
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forces and perlocutionary effects of utterances. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 
156), 325-337. —Studied memory for illocutionary 
forces and perlocutionary effects of sentences containing 
reported utterances in 4 experiments with a total of 163 
undergraduates. The illocutionary force of an utterance 
corresponds roughly to the intent of the speaker (to 
warn, to ask, to order) while the perlocutionary effect is 
the effect the utterance might have on a hearer (to 
amaze, to bore, to frighten). Since understanding the 
illocutionary forces and the perlocutionary effects of 
utterances appears to be a central part of using language, 
it was hypothesized that Ss hearing sentences containing 
reported utterances would confuse these original sen- 
tences with new sentences containing illocutionary forces 
or perlocutionary effects consistent with the original 
sentences. The predicted effects were found in recall for 
illocutionary forces and in Tecognition memory for 
perlocutionary effects. (18 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9239. Silver, Judith R. (Emory U) The effects of 
feature and prototype pretraining on pattern recogni- 
tion in second grade children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1093. 

9240. Slak, Stefan. (U Toledo) Memory span as a 
function of amount of information. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 619-622. — Deter- 
mined memory span for binary, quaternary, octal, and 
hexadecimal digits, containing l, 2, 3, and 4 bits of 
information per item respectively, for 4 independent 
groups of 25 college students. Except for comparison of 
quaternary and octal digits, memory span in item units 
decreased as a function of amouní of information per 
item. Results are inconsistent with a “constant-chunk” 
hypothesis and provide further support for an explana- 
tion based on reduction of redundancy. —Journal 
abstract. 

9241. Smith, Randolph A. & Marshall, Philip H. 
(Texas Tech U) Independent Storage and decodability of 
natural language mediators. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 294. —Studied 37 undergraduates 
to investipate whether Ss had a memory for verbal 
mediators independent of the presence of specific 
stimulus and response terms. Ss generated mediators for 
30 consonant-verb-consonant pairs and 2 days later saw 
15 “old” and 15 “new” mediators. Ss were 90% accurate 
overall and highly confident in mediator recognition. 
Decoding was more efficient and confidence was higher 
for Ss' own mediators. 

9242. Tajika, Hidetugu. (Kyoto U, Japan) Studies of 
transfer in free recall learning. Japanese Psychological 
Review, 1975, Vol 18(2), 75-91. —Surveyed some 
problems of transfer in free recall learning (e.g., 
[ерш in transfer experiments, experimental varia- 

les, data indices, and theoretical inte retations). 
Paradigms in transfer experiments are classified into 2 
types: part-to-whole and whole-to-part. Experimental 
variables commonly used in transfer studies include 
number of intralist items, number of trials, instructions, 
and type of verbal item (unrelated nouns appear to be 
used most frequently). Instructions concerning the 
relation between the part list and the whole list appear to 
influence part-whole transfer. Interpretations of transfer 
data are generally based either on organization theory or 
on list discrimination hypotheses. (2 p ref) —English 
summary. 


9243. Toglia, Michael Р. & Kimble, Gregory A. (U 
Colorado, Boulder) Recall and use of serial position 
information. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul, Voi 2(4), 431-445. 
—Memory for serial position was examined in 2 


recognition confidence. In addition, these experiments 
Provided no evidence for the idea that falsely recognized 
associates of training words would be located in 
роон Corresponding to target-word locations. In Exp 
П, 64 Ss were required to recall words from particular 
portions of the list. Word recall by position essentially 
mirrored location recall of list items, as found in previous 
research. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9244. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U) Rec- 
ognition memory for pairs of words as a function of 


Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 


of the strength of the association between 2 words in a 
Pair, is not а critical factor in recognition performance. 


9245. Walsh, David A. (U Minnesota) A processing 
investigation of free recall and Sentence recognition. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

09 


9246. Winnick, Richard H. (U Rhode Island) Specific 
interference in short term memory. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1099. 

9247. Wiseman, Sandor & Tulving, Endel. (U Toronto, 
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unrelated word pairs in the Study list, and (b) the reversal 
of recall харор left intact the phenomenon of 
recognition failure of recallable words. Findings extend 
the generality of encoding specificity and suggest that, 
although recall Superiority is a sufficient con ition for 


in the organization of Prose. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 626-635. —Tested the 
effects of name-attribute Organization under 3 different 
learning conditions using hierarchically structured mate- 


Learning condition affected criterion performance, 
memory, and error rates. An analysis of critical words ( 
names, attributes, values) recalled indicated that hierarch- 
ical position influenced word memorability. Results 
Suggest that structural Properties of material and 
learning context are important factors in assessing the 
potential effects of organization. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


9249. Blatt, Sidney J.; D'Affitti, Joseph P. & Quinlan, 
Donald M. (Yale U Medical School) Experiences of 
depression in normal young adults. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 85(4), 383-389, —Investigat- 
ed depression as a normal affect state that could have 
continuity with types of clinical depression. A 66-item 


associated with it. The DEQ, the Wessman-Ricks Mood 
Scale, a version of the semantic differential, and the 
Death-Concern Questionnaire were administered to 500 
female and 160 male college students. In another sample, 


emerged from the DEQ: Dependency, Self-Criticism, 
and Efficacy. These factors had significant differential 
correlations with other measures, which support the 


These data indicate the need to consider enu and 

itici i i i ергеѕѕіоп and 
the value of investigating the continuity between normal 
mood states and the clinical phenomena of depressions, 


transfer. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 500. T 
9251. Geller, E. Scott & Williams, David A. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) Interactions of expectancy 
and utility in a choice reaction time paradigm. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Feb), Vol 
15(1), 19-31. —On each trial ОЁ a discrete, 2-choice 
reaction time (RT) paradigm, 92 undergraduates in 2 
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experiments identified 1 of 2 equiprobable stimuli by 
pulling a left- or right-hand trigger. For the incentive 
conditions, the number of points displayed on an event- 
counter increased after an S's choice reaction if one of 
the stimuli (ie, the critical stimulus) had occurred. 
Choice RT was significantly shorter to the critical 
stimulus than to the alternative, “neutral” stimulus when 
Ss were promised bonus research credit if the critical 
stimulus reached a minimum frequency of occurrence. 
Choice RT was assumed to be an index of stimulus 
expectancy, and therefore the observed effects of 
stimulus value on RT implied an interaction between 
expectancy and utility. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9252. Greenberg, Nancy E. (George Washington U) 
Relative effects of reinforcement magnitude versus 
frequency on choice and response rate of human 
subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1048. 

9253. Halliday, Gordon W. (Ctr for Individual & 
Family Services, Mansfield, OH) Coping with rejection 
of an article. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 936. —Offers 10 suggestions for coping with 
the feelings of rejection, sadness, or anxiety that often 
accompany nonacceptance of an article by à behavioral 
science or other type of research publication. 

9254. King, Miles B. (New York U) The effect of the 
Clarity of the type of performance required and type of 
evaluation expected (criterion clarity) on the relation- 
ship between goal setting and performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1100. 

9255. Klemp, George O. & Rodin, Judith. (Motivation 
Research Group, Boston, MA) Effects of uncertainty, 
delay, and focus of attention on reactions to an aversive 

situation. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 416-421. — Tested the hypothesis 
of informational cognitive control, based on the idea that 
being able to predict the occurrence of an unpleasant 
event reduces its impact. The effects of 3 variables on the 
subjective reactions of 24 male undergraduates to mild 
electric shock were investigated: (a) temporal uncertain- 
ty about when the shocks would occur, (b) the period of 
delay before the shock, and (c) attention to either the 
sensory properties of the shocks or emotional reactions 
to them. Results showed that low temporal uncertainty 
and short periods of delay led to reduced anxiety during 
the period preceding the shock but did not reduce the 
reported intensity of the shocks themselves. Higher 
ratings of both shock intensity and distress were 
obtained when the focus of attention was on the sensory 
properties of the stimuli rather than on the affective 
reactions to them. It is concluded that (a) the attentional 
focus of the S is an important determinant of rated 
stimulus effects, and (b) prediction, though it may reduce 
prestimulus anxiety, has no real effect on the impact of 
the stimulus itself. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9256. Seeman, Gloria C. (Syracuse U) Delay of 
gratification choice as a function of unrelated success 
or failure. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

74(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1062-1063. 
nah Poe er Denis S. (U Toronto, Canada) The 
effects of incongruity, task demand and induced 
involvement on some physiological measures of arous- 
al. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 


35(2-B), 1092. 
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9258. Smith, E. Kim. (Menninger Foundation, Tope- 
ka, KS) Effect of the double-bind communication on the 
anxiety level of normals. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
ву, 1976(Aug) Vol 85(4) 356-363. —A double-bind 
communication was broken into its 2 components, 
punishment and contradictory material, and adminis- 
tered to 4 groups of 39 female college sophomores. There 
were 2 punishment conditions, 76% variable-interval 
white noise and no punishment, and 2 levels of stimulus 
material, contradictory and noncontradictory. These 4 
factors were manipulated in a 2 X 2 factorial design 
over 3 levels of trait anxiety. The criterion measure was 
change in state anxiety as measured by 5 tests. It was 
found that the interaction of the 2 components, that is, 
the full double-bind condition, was significant at the .01 
level. The double-bind, as opposed to the component 
conditions, formed a situation to which the Ss seemed 
unable to adapt. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9259. Speltz, Matthew L. (U Missouri) A note on the 
effects of anonymity, response consequence informa- 
tion, and sex on the self-assessment of fear. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 375-377. —In a 
study with 290 male and 340 female undergraduates, the 
extent to which impression management strategies based 
on cues in the testing situation will bias verbal reports of 
fear was investigated by manipulating (a) the degree to 
which Ss could be identified with and held accountable 
for their reported levels of fear and (b) the amount of 
information provided about the poe consequences 
of their responses. Results show that (a) manipulation of 
identification and informational variables on Fear 
Survey Schedule forms did not significantly alter self- 
reports of fear and (b) sex of respondent was the most 
potent variable influencing the intensity of self-reported 
fear. (15 ref) 

9260. Stang, David J. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) A critical examination of the response competi- 
tion hypothesis. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 530-532. —Examines A. A. Harri- 
son's (see PA, Vol 42:16545) and M. W. Matlin’s (see 
PA, Vol 45:3395) proposition that novel stimuli elicit 
response competition (rc) which produces a tension state, 
but that exposure to these novel stimuli establishes 
response hierarchies, reducing rc and tension, and 
making the familiar less unpleasant than the novel. 
Several problems with the rc вк are presented: 
(a) It does not ad uately account for decreasing or 
inverted V-shaped re ationships between frequency and 
affect. (b) The nature of rc is unclear and counterintui- 
tive. (c) The operational definitions of rc and meaning- 
fulness lack discriminant validity. (d) Data supporting 
the rc hypothesis have alternate explanations. In conclu- 
sion, the heuristic value of the hypothesis in generating 
research and other hypotheses is acknowledged. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Attention & Consciousness States 


9261. Beiser, Jacob. (Orange County Community 
Coll) Incidental learning and deployment of attention. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 
529—530. —Examined correlations Mes individual 
differences in incidental learning and in deployment of 
attention for 26 male and female lower division ole 
students (—329) in Exp I and for a 2nd sample of 46 Ss 
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(260) in Exp II. Results Suggest that superiority in both student, and an experimental ps chologist) attempted to 
deployment of attention (striking out Symbols) and sort randomly selected dreams of у yr old 


would be more Susceptible to distraction than frame- order among dreams of a given night. —Journal abstract. 
independent Ss. For 2 groups of college students 9267. McConkey, Kevin & Sheehan, Peter W. (U 
(n = 14) who differed specifically in their dependence Queensland, St Lucia, Australia) Contrasting interper- 
upon the tilted frame and were classified as frame- sonal orientations in hypnosis: Collaborative versus 
dependent and frame-independent, no relationship of contractual modes of response. Journal of Abnormal 


Ac tual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 227-232. Hypnotic Ss were more willing than role-playing Ss to 
—Argues that while the concept of consciousness is not engage in dialogue with the hypnotist. —Journal abstract, 
necessary for the behavioral Scientist, it is closely related 9268. Stevenson, James H. (Stanford U) Effect of 


Very short-term memory of a just-completed perceptual Уо] 85(4) 398-407. —Tested 2' theories regarding 
act. It may thus be understood as a Psychological hypnotic dissociation: (a) the classical the ry that 


p perception, memory, and the other Psychological proc- 10 simulating control Ss performed 2 arithmetic tasks 
esses that precede consciousness. —Journal abstract. (counting and addition); color-naming tasks, each 

9265. Forsyth, G. Alfred & Huber, R. John. (U New performed singly; and arithmetic tasks simultaneous 

Hampshire) Selective attention in ambiguous-figure with color naming. Counting was easier than addition. 

perception: An individual difference analysis. Bulletin of Addition, performed alone and subconsciously, showed 

the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 498-500. a deficit over conscious performance. When arithmetic 


stimuli to 50 Ist graders, 50 3rd graders, 50 5th graders, tasks showed deficits under all conditions; the deficits 
50 7th graders, 50 9th paces, 50 llth graders, 100 were greater, however, when the arithmetic was subcons- 
university students, and 130 inpatients at a state hospital, cious for the hypnotized S, not for simulators. Results 
for identification. Using an individual differences analy- support the 2nd theory, especially for more difficult 
oe sis, 4 stimulus factors were identified, and homogeneous subconscious tasks. —Journal abstract. 

subgroups of like- erceiving Ss were isolated. Possible 9269. Underwood, Geoffrey. (U Nottingham, Eng- 
cues (e.g., side profiles of faces, black silhouettes) utilized land) Semantic interference from unattended printed 
in judgments of stimulus factors were described, Homo- words. British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
Beneous subgroups of Ss were differently characterized 67(3), 327-338. — Studied whether attention is neces: 

on the basis of age and clinical diagnostic classification, for reading in 2 experiments with 12 undergraduates in 
Findings illustrate the usefulness of the individual each. While Ss named simple line-drawings which were 
differences approach to the study of ambiguous-figure briefly exposed, irrelevant words were also displayed for 


stimuli. —Journal abstract, Short intervals. The naming latencies to the drawings 
9266. Kramer, Milton; Hlasny, Robert; Jacobs, Gerard Varied as a function of attentional selectivity and as a 
ir & Roth, Thomas. (VA Hosp, Cincinnati, OH) Do dreams function of the semantic association between picture and 


have meaning? An empirical inquiry. American Journal word. With focused attention, only related words caused 
of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 778-781. —Three interference, but with a divided attention Strategy, 
Judges (a Psychiatrist, a 2nd-yr Psychology graduate unrelated words also retarded the naming latencies to the 
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drawings. Results indicate that words may be recognized 
while attention is diverted away from them, but if 
attention is highly selective then onl semantically 
related items will affect performance. If the extraction of 
individual meanings of words is a preattentive process, 
then the selective admittance of information to aware- 
ness, in reading and elsewhere, may be for purposes of 
Schematic assimilation. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (ANIMAL) 


9270. Bell, Glennis L. (Brandeis U) Visual acuity and 
Stimulus distance in the frontal field of the pigeon. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1072. 

9271. Crawford, M. L. (U Texas Graduate School of 
Biomedical Sciences, Houston) Behavioral control of 
visual fixation of the rhesus monkey. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 
113-121. —Describes ‘a paradigm for the control of 
visual fixation of the macaque monkey in vision 
experiments. Using a Maxwellian view, the procedure 
permits the placement of discrete test-light stimuli in a 
Specific area of the retina as the monkey fixates a 
primary target. This procedure holds foveal fixation as 
other behaviorally significant visual stimuli are presented 
to the visual field. By a methods-of-limits procedure, the 
sensitivity of the monkey eye was measured in 3 Ss at 
different’ retinal locations under both photopic and 
scotopic visual adaptation. Comparative data from 2 
human Ss are presented. —Journa: abstract. 

9272. Daly, Martin. (U California, Riverside) Beha- 
vioral development in three hamster species. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4) 315-323. 
— Compared preweaning behavioral development in 3 
hamster species: golden (Mesocricetus auratus), Chinese ( 
Cricetulus griseus), and Djungarian (Phodopus sungorus). 
Differences in the age о! appearance of action patterns 
could not be summarized by simply ranking species on 
either precocity or developmental speed, nor were they 
eliminated by measuring age from conception. Problems 
in the interpretation of species differences in the age of 
appearance of action patterns are discussed. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9273. Ellis, David H. (U Montana) Behavior of the 
golden eagle: An ontogenic study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1125. 

9274. Flandrin, J. M.; Kennedy, H. & Amblard, B. 
(INSERM, Lab de Neuropsychologie Expérimentale, 
Bron, France) Effects of stroboscopic rearing on the 
binocularity and directionality of cat superior colliculus 
neurons. Brain Research, 1976, Vol 101(3), 576-581. 

9275. Fricke, Hans W. (Max-Planck-Inst für Verhal- 
tensphysiologie, Seewiesen, W Germany) [Solving of 

simple problems by a fish.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 38(1), 18-33. — Studied 
problem solving by 3 tame Balistes in the Red Sea. Their 
foraging behavior is adapted to moving objects aside 
with the mouth to get at hidden prey. Familiar objects 
were deliberately and expediently removed by the fish in 
order to reach sea urchins; manipulation о! unfamiliar 
objects such as flat lids and glass cylinders also indicates 
that Balistes grasps spatial relations and can easily solve 
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certain prearranged problems. Presenting an old problem 
in a new situation did not impede its solution. layed 
Tesponse tests showed that the fish could retain short- 
term information up to about 3 min. Problem solving 
involving the manipulation of environmental objects 
appears to have evolved, in vertebrates, in interaction 
with their habitat, and independently of their systematic 
position. (English summary) —P. J. Capretta. 

9276. [na adus Carl R. (U Utah) Taste aversion 
conditioning as a predator control method in the coyote 
and ferret. — Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1101. 

277. Harding, Thomas H. & Yates, J. Terry. 
(Northwestern U Technological Inst) Monkey contrast 
threshold for aperiodic patterns. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1976(Feb), Vol 66(2), 131-138. 
—Measured the threshold responses of a male rhesus 
monkey and a male human observer (the Ist author) for 
single-and double-bar patterns of high spatial fre uency. 
The observed values were compare to predicted values 
which were derived from each S's Contrast sensitivity 
function. A theoretical peak-to-through threshold mech- 
anism was assumed in the calculations, The threshold 
predictions, which are couched in the assum; tion that 
the spatial visual system is linear near its thres| old, were 
found to be close to observed values. Results are 
interpreted to suggest that the monkey visual system 
analyzes spatial information їп qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively similar ways to human and that a linear theo 
may be used for analyses of primate vision. (24 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

9278. Harriman, Arthur E. Preferences by northern 
grasshopper mice for solutions of Sugars, acids, and 
salts in Richter-type drinking tests. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 85-92. —Assessed taste 
preferences, as measured in 48-hr, Richter-type drinkin, 
tests (test solution opposite distilled water), for 9 male 
and 9 female northern grasshopper mice (Onychomys 
leucogaster, ssp. breviauritus). Ss were individuaily 
housed within an environmental chamber. The test 
solutions were prepared from 5 sugars (fructose, glucose, 
lactose, maltose, Sucrose) 3 salts (magnesium sulfate, 
potassium chloride, sodium chloride), and 2 acids (citric 
acid and hydrochloric acid). In randomly assigned order, 
each sugar and each salt solution was presented at 5 
molar concentrations, and each acid was paired with 
distilled water at 6 levels of pH. Strong drinking 
preferences were shown for all concentrations of the 
Sugars above .05-.10 M. Maltose and Sucrose were 
equally preferred, and these were preferred over glucose 
and fructose which were also equally preferred. Lactose 
was least preferred. Preferences were also shown for 
hypotonic concentrations of NaCl. The other salts and 
both acids, however, were indifferently preferred at low 
concentrations and were rejected at the higher concen- 
trations. Comparisons with Mongolian gerbils and Old 
World cricetid rodents suggest that conclusions concern- 
ing disparity in taste sensibilities among animal forms 
may be premature. —Journal summary. 

9279. LaBarba, Richard C. & Stewart, Allan. (U South 
Florida) The effects of neonatal vestibular stimulation 
on adult growth and emotional reactivity in BALB/c 
mice. Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 
359-363. —Conducted 2 experiments to determine the 
effects of neonatal vestibular stimulation on subsequent 
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development and behavior in a total of 135 male and PRN Tats was also more sus tible to previous test 
female BALB/c mice, No evidence that neonatal experience: they emerged more slowly if they had prior 


9280. Mason, William А. & Lott, Dale F, (U extinction were unaffected by treatments. (21 ref) 
California Primate Research Ctr, Davis) Ethology and —Journal abstract, 
comparative Psychology. Annual Review of Psychology, 9283. Overmann, Stephen R. (U California, Davis) 
1976, Vol 27, 129-154. —Reviews recent developments Dietary self-selection by animals. Psychological Bulletin, 
in the Study of animal behavior and describes an 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 218-235, —A Browing awareness 
emerging new synthesis increasingly influenced by of the biological context of learning and revelations of 
biological thought. The synthetic theory of organic long-delay learning in the feeding System have stimulat- 


It is concluded that the Synthesis between ethology and dietary self-selection. This review Covers the literature on 
comparative psychology is essentially complete. (97 ref) dietary selection from various fields including psycholo- 
—R. Hall. By. nutrition, Physiology, and agriculture. It is organized 

9281. McCabe, John P. & Thorne, B. Michael, methodologically along 2 lines: the method of diet 


the Blue Spruce Farms (BSF) colony or the Mississippi selection by animals. Suggestions are made for research 
State University (MSU) colony. Exp I replicated M. E. оп dietary selection by Sychologists from Such areas as 
Thompson, and B. M. Thorne's (see PA, Vol 55:4071) comparative, perceptual, and physiological psychology. 
findings that the offspring of animals whose parents were (5% p ref) —Journal abstract, a } N 

Obtained from BSF and bred at MSU killed at a 9284. Wasserman, Gerald S.(U Wisconsin, Madison) 


nonkillers) on "measures of handling characteristics, Of Limulus was measured. This Psychophysical function 
activity, and learning of a simple discrimination task. peaked at 525 nm And show 


t and Thorne. Possible explanations for the failure of Exp function was compared with у recorded spectral 
III to replicate Exp I are discussed. (17 ref) —Journal Sensitivity functions obtained either rom electrophysio- 
abstract. logic or from microspectrophotometric recordings from 


r 6, Karmela: é single, isolated, ventral eye photoreceptor cells. All 3 
ncn, E E Medical Tac ra опе functions exhibited a sensitivity peak near 525 nm; the 
Effects of pre- and postnatal litter size reduction on оос fore E ЖООШУ poten 
development and behavior of rat offspring. Developmen. functions both disp ауес an. Bear 425 nm. 


et experiment confirmed the relia ility and validity of the 
Pia ооу PED Vol 9(4), 365-375. —In а 425-nm peak. The coding implications of these findings 


are explored. (27 ref) — Author abstract. 


1 
(Group PST), Normal size litters (8-10 Pups) of sham- Learning & Motivation 


controls. Weights at 30 days were increased by prenatal 9285. Allen, John L. (Spring Arbor Coll) Frustration 
Ог postnatal reduction and reduced by prenatal stress effect: The length of blocking h 

(НМ); the sex difference in Weight was most pro- incentive. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 
nounced in PRN rats. At 75 days PRN rats were 4(1-A), 61-65. —In 3 experiments, a total of 40 female 
heaviest. Relative Ovarian weights were reduced in PRN Spraj ue-Dawley rats were randomly assigned to groups 
females, and absolute testes Weights were increased in Which differed in incentive magnitude іп the goalbox. E 
PST males. Open-field activity was generally increased were then trained for 10 days in a straight alley with no 


During testing, Ss 


conditioning: PRN and SHM rats were more active than for 11 days. Groups receiving 4 or 9 UE ellets on 
T and CON rats, particularly on Days 1 (SHM)and4 each trial ran significantly faster following de ays than 
(SHM and PRN) of testing. Passive-avoidance behavior following no delay and tended to be faster ollowing a 4- 
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Sec delay than following longer delays. Delay had a 9289. Brennan, James F. & Barone, Raymond J. (State 
imilar effect on both Tunning speeds and ingestion rates, U New York, Buffalo) Effects of differential cue 
with the 4- and 20-sec delays producing a significant availability in an active avoidance CS for young and 
frustration effect for Tunning and ingestion in Exp III. adult rats, Developmental Psychobiology, 1 976(May), Vol 
—Journal abstract, 9(3), 237-244. —In Exp L 24 male albino Sprague- 

9286. Amsel, Abram & Jaw-Sy Chen. (U Texas, Dawley rats, aged 22 or 140+ days, were trained in 


nfi. sults of L AES , to pre-exposure effects, the adults that were pre-exposed 
ЖОШ те ults of Exp I. In the delayed T enon tests and trained with identical CS s showed evidence of pre- 


confirm earlier findings of remarkable persistence in rats ; ] 904), 
trained and tested at weanling age, show that the SS ad ea iol шы Ош) уш ND) 


Persistence is even greater in preweanlings, and show 
that it is retained into young adulthood. (25 ref) 


—Journal abstract. h eat 
A quently exposed to different components of the training 
9287. Bacotti, Alfred V. (Worcester Foundation for stimulus for 15 min /wk for 10 wks. On the week 


immediately after each session. Amount of food received 9291. Church, Russell M.; Getty, David J. & Lerner, 
and deprivation level in terms of percent of free feeding Neil D. (Brown U) Duration discrimination by rats. 
weight were constant across conditions, Response rates Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
decreased within each session under immediate feeding. Processes, 1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 303-312, —Used a 
When feeding was delayed, rates in each opponent Of psychophysical procedure to determine the difference 
the multiple schedule increased thr oughout the Session, limen for the duration of a signal that ranged from .5 to 
and the decreasing trends were generally eliminated. 8.0 sec. The accuracy of 3 male Charles River CD rats in 

ae 6 о 1 І keeping track of ће duration was assumed to be limited 
changes in deprivational level, is an Important variable in by 3 factors: (a) inattention to the signal on some trials; 


Wistar rats at l-min intervals over a 5-min period. model. (18 ref) —Journal abstract, 

Observations of Ss for 20 min showed much more 9292. Cicala, George A.; Owen, John W. & Hill, 
freezing in Ss that remained in the shock situation than  Deneice, (U Delaware) Successful shuttle avoidance 
in Ss moved to another situation. Freezing, therefore, learning with high-intensity USC is sustained if a 
seems to be controlled primarily by external shock- feedback signal accompanies warning-signal termina- 
related cues, and by the inherent stimulus Properties of tion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 
the situation. —Journal abstract. 7(6), 533-535. —Assessed the effectiveness of 3 feedback 
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or an FS was response contingent, avoidance respondin, 
was inversely related to UCS intensity. When WST and 
FS onset were correlated, avoidance responding was 


Support a position that 
through different mechanisms whose reinforcing effects 
Summate when both events occur together. —Journal 
abstract. 

9293. Cohen, Steven L. & Stubbs, D. Alan. (Blooms- 
burg State Coll) Discriminative 


reinforcement density using a choice procedure. Disser- 
lation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1074-1075. 

9295. Czaplicki, James A.; Borrebach, 
Wilcoxon, Hardy C. (George Peabody Coll for Teachers) 
Stimulus generalization o 


dark blue water demonstrated a reduced aversion when 
tested with intensities of blue water weaker than the 
Conditioning intensity. Ss made ill following ingestion of 
light blue water showed stronger aversions as a function 
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9296. Deluty, Marvin Z. (Brown U) Choice and the 
rate of punishment in concurrent schedules. Journal oj 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
25(1), 75-80. —Three male CD rats’ Tesponses on 2 
levers were reinforced according to independent ran- 


several concurrent 
shock schedules. For the left lever, the scheduled tate of 
punishment was kept constant according to a random- 
interval 6-min schedule. For the right, the rate of 
punishment varied. As the fre, juency of punishment for 
the right leverpress Шс its rate decreased. The 
rate of the left punished leverpress increased, however, 
even though its schedule reinforcement rate and punish- 
ment rate remained unchanged. (23 ref) —Journal 


abstract. 
9297. Anthony; Hall, Geoffrey & 
J. (U Sussex, Brighton, England) 
attenuation of blocking. Journal of 
£y: Animal Behavior Processes, 
—Three experiments, 
employing a conditioned Suppression procedure with 32 


changed on compound trials. In Exp I, both the addition 
g (p p 


trial and the postponement of an ex 
from 4 to 8 sec attenuated blocking. 
that this latter unblocking 


by the omission of an expected shock. —Journal abstract, 

9298. Domjan, Michael & Gillan, Douglas, (U Texas, 
Austin) Role of novelty in the aversion for increasingly 
concentrated saccharin solutions, Physiology & Behay- 
ior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 537-542, —In Exp I, with 36 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, the role of novelty in the 
aversion response to increasingly concentrated flavored 
solutions was determined by repeatedly testing inde- 
pendent groups with 0.15, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0% 
saccharin. Initial] , intakes quickly declined with in- 
creasing saccharin concentrations; however, Ss drank 
more as they gained ар with the saccharin 
flavors, and their aversion to the more concentrated 
solutions became considerably attenuated. In Exp II, 
With 43 Ss, each S was tested with 0.15, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 
3.0% saccharin in an irregular order following training 


9299. Dove, L. Duane. (U Diisseldorf, Psychologisches 
Germany) Relation between level of food 
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deprivation and rate of schedule-induced attack. Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 25(1), 63-68. —Investigated the relation between 
food deprivation and schedule-induced attack in 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons. Attack toward a mirror target was 
induced by a schedule of reinforcement in which 3-sec 
food presentations occurred at alternate intervals of 15 
and 120 sec. A continuous tone was presented during the 
15-sec paee but was absent during the 120-sec periods. 
Each S was tested at 65, 80, and 95% of its free-feeding 
weight in ascending, descending, and ascending orders, 
respectively. Two relations were apparent: an inverse 
relation between body weight and rate of attack and a 
tendency for rate of attack to increase during the 
experiment. Reduction or elimination of attack when the 
mirror was covered with brown paper indicated that the 
results are due neither to changes in activity that might 
covary with weight nor to habituation to the experimen- 
tal situation. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9300. Dunham, Philip J. & Carr, Adam. (Dalhousie U, 
Halifax, Canada) Pain-elicited aggression in the squir- 
rel monkey: An implicit avoidance contingency. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 89-95. —In 
2 experiments, a total of 30 adult male squirrel monkeys 
were given either forward or backward pairings of a bite- 
tube CS and shock UCS. Backward pairings produced 
stronger control of biting by the bite tube alone than did 
forward pairings. In Exp II, Ss received backward 
pairings of UCS and CS with either a fixed or a random 
intertrial interval (ITI). Conditioned biting was obtained 
only with a fixed ITI. The magnitude of unconditioned 
biting was also significantly greater with the fixed ITI. 
Results demonstrate that conditioning in this situation 
depends on the degree to which biting predicts а 
pep long shock-free period. When trials occur 
randomly in time, biting predicts no definite shock-free 
period; hence, it is not learned. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9301. Dyal, James A. & Sytsma, Donald. (U Waterloo, 
Canada) Relative persistence as a function of order of 
reinforcement schedules. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
370-375. —Stimulus analyzer theory as pro by N. 
S. Sutherland and N. J. Mackintosh (1971) makes the 
prediction that the first-experienced reinforcement 
schedule will influence resistance to extinction more than 
subsequent schedules. Specifically, it predicts that giving 
continuous reinforcement prior to partial reinforcement 
(C-P) will result in faster extinction than giving continu- 
ous reinforcement after partial reinforcement (P-C). 
Results from 96 male albino rats for runway acquisition 
and extinction indicate the opposite: C-P consistentl 
produced substantially greater persistence than P-C. (1 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9302. Fitzgerald, Robert D. & Hoffman, John. (U 
Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, Portland) Classically 
conditioned heart rate in rats following preconditioning 

exposure to the CS. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-А), 58-60. —Examined the influence 
of preexposure to the CS on classically conditioned heart 
rate in Po oups of 12 Long-Evans rats each receiving 
either 0, 10, or 50 CS-alone trials prior to the beginning 
of acquisition training. The 12 controls received either 0, 
10, or 50 CS-alone trials followed W 30 unpaired 
the CS occurring 


presentations of the CS and UCS with 
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70, 90, or 110 sec after the UCS. The CR was a 
deceleration in heart rate for all groups. Compared to the 
50-trial group, the 0- and 10-trial groups both showed a 
lower overall level of conditioning performance and a 
slower rate of development of the CR. It is suggested that 
the presence of the nonhabituated orienting response 
may have interfered with the conditioning process. 
—Journal abstract. 

9303. Flaherty, Charles F. & Avdzej, Alexandra. 
(Rutgers State U) Transsituational negative contrast. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-А), 
49-52. —In an experiment with 24 Sprague-Dawley male 
rats, Ss were shifted from 32% sucrose solution in one 
apparatus to a 4% sucrose solution in a different 
apparatus, and the performance of these Ss was 
compared to Ss that received the 4% solution in both 
situations. Transsituational negative contrast effects were 
found in both consummatory and instrumental measures 
of behavior and, in addition, these contrast effects had 
some elements in common with both successive and 
simultaneous contrast effects, but were identical to 
neither. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9304. Frankel, Paul W. & vom Saal, Walter. (Peter 
Bent Brigham Hosp, Boston, MA) Preference between 
fixed-interval and variable-interval schedules of rein- 
forcement: Separate roles of temporal scaling and 
predictability. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 4(1-А), 71-76. —Examined 7 male Silver King 
pigeons' preferences for FI and VI schedules using а 
concurrent-chains procedure. Responses to 2 concurrent- 
ly available keys 1n the initial links of the concurrent 
chains occasionally produced terminal links where 
further responses were reinforced under either an FI or 
VI schedule. In previous studies, preferences for the VI 
schedule with such a procedure have been interpreted as 
reflecting a temporal scaling process that heavily weights 
the shorter intervals in the VI schedule. The present 
experiment examined whether predictability (ie, the 
presence of external stimuli correlated with the reinforce- 
ment interval) might also influence preference in such 
situations. When the 2 intervals in a VI schedule were 
made predictable by being associated with different key 
colors, preference for that schedule increased. This 
increase was reliable but small in magnitude and 
transient when initial-link responses only occasionally 
produced terminal links; it was large in magnitude when 
only 1 response in the initial link was required to 
produce the appropriate terminal-link schedule. Results 
Suggest that preference between FI and VI schedules 
may be influenced both by temporal scaling and to a 
lesser extent by predictability of the reinforcement 
intervals. —Journal abstract. 

9305. Furedy, John J. & Biederman, Gerald B. (U 
Toronto, Canada) Preference for signaled shock phe- 
nomenon: Direct and indirect evidence for modifiability 
factors in the shuttlebox. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-А), 1-5. —Three experiments usin, 
100 male Wistar rats investigated whether ипашћогіге 
shock modification is a factor which mediates the 
preference for signaled shock phenomenon (PSS) in the 
shuttlebox. This factor appeared not to have a critical 
role in PSS in earlier experiments which reported that 
PSS occurred in the shuttlebox even when shock was 
made unmodifiable by scrambling. The scrambling used 
in these experiments, however, was not complete. In Exp 
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I and II, no PSS occurred with completely scrambled 
grids; the phenomenon emerged only with unscrambled 
shock. Exp III indicated connection between directly 
assessed modification and PSS with unscrambled shock, 
with PSS emerging od when modification had begun to 
occur, Results parallel those of an earlier study of PSS 
using a symmetrical-choice, barpress preparation .(16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9306. Galvani, Peter F. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) Effects of percentage of shock 


avoidance on avoidance behavior in gerbils. Bulletin of 


the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 548-550. 
—50 male gerbils received either 100, 50, or 0% shock 
avoidance following shuttle responding in discriminative 
avoidance acquisition, Response frequency in acquisition 
and [келде of reinforcement were positively related. 
Percentage of reinforcement did not appreciably influ- 
ence resistance to extinction. Results are discussed in 
terms of the importance of the shock-avoidance contin- 
gency, relative to other contingencies, in reinforcing the 
avoidance response. —Journal abstract. 

9307. r, Edward T. & Lewis, Paul. (Ohio U) 
Negative reinforcement with shock-frequency increase. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 3-14. —Conducted two avoidance- 
conditioning experiments in which responding delayed 
shocks with a total of 30 female albino rats. Ss receivin; 
an average of 2 shocks/min (imposed condition) sni 

roduce, by pressing a bar, a 3-min alternate condition. 
ix (Exp Í) or more (Exp II) shocks occurred in the 
alternate condition. All shocks in the alternate condition 
were delayed and delivered at 1-ѕес intervals. With long 
delays, all Ss produced the alternate condition and spent 
à large percentage of each session in the alternate 
condition. The longer the delay from onset of the 
alternate condition to onset of the shocks, the more 
session time spent in the alternate condition. Despite 
increased shock frequency, behavior was acquired and 
maintained when responding led to sufficient delay. 
Individual Ss produced the alternate condition by 
barpressing in essentially 1 or 2 patterns: (a) postshock, 
barpressing immediately after shock; or (b) posttransi- 
tion, responding immediately after the transition from 
the alternate to the imposed condition. Results indicate 
that shock-frequency reduction is not necessary for 
avoidance conditioning; delay to shock onset is suffi- 
cient. —Journal abstract. 

9308. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) The 
selection of shock intensities for use as the UCS in 
acquired drive studies. Journal of General Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 147-153. —Reviewed several 
methods of selection of the appropriate parameters of the 
UCS for use in acquired drive experiments. Criteria were 
developed for the selection of UCS intensities based 
upon the rat's shock threshold and comparisons of the 
results of previous acquired drive studies. An attempt 
was made to standardize the description of UCS 
intensities used in the various acquired drive studies by 
converting voltages to amperages. Comparisons were 
made between the results of the N. E. Miller and D. H. 
Lawrence (1950) study, W. R. McAllister and D. E. 
McAllister (see PA, Vol 42:2287) and a previously 
unreported parametric study. Performance speed was 
found to be directly related to UCS intensity during 
conditioning in all 3 experiments. The Bernie 
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functions diverged in their порока to the asymptote, 
Suggesting a multiplicative relationship between habit 
strength and drive in the determination of performance 
in aversive conditioning, It is concluded that the proper 
selection of UCS intensities should be empirical. 
—Journal summary. 

9309. Haddad, R.; Rabe, Ausma; Dumas, R. & Lazar, 
J. Wayne. (New York State Inst for Basic Research in 
Mental Retardation, Neuroteratology Lab, Staten Is- 
land) Position reversal deficit in young ferrets. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1976(Yul), Vol 9(4), 311-314. —In 
2 experiments, 23 young female ferrets (6 and 10 wks old 
at the start of the experiments) were compared to adult 
ferrets on learning (a) a Lashley III maze, (b) a left-right 
discrimination in aT-maze with identical choice arms, 
and (c) a reversal of the left-right discrimination. The 
young Ss were not inferior to adult females (12-15 mo 
old in learning either the Lashley III maze or the initial 
discrimination in theT-maze; however, the young were 
significantly inferior to the adults in learning to reverse. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9310. Heinemann, Eric G. & Kadison, Karen. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, City U New York) Control of pigeons’ choice 
behavior by the position and luminance of a spot of 
light. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 
7(6), 522-524, —Two of 4 White Carneaux pigeons 
learned to discriminate between a circular field contain- 
ing a centrally located spot of light and an evenly 
illuminated circular field. The 2 Ss who did not learn the 
discrimination during 152 days of training had not been 
required to peck the central of 3 keys in the pigeon 
chamber. During aan iiec tests after training, the 
pea and the luminance of the spot were varied. 

esults of the generalization tests for the 2 Ss which had 
learned the discrimination are accurately described by a 
multiplicative "combination rule," which is derived from 
the assumption that the pigeons inspect only a small 
portion of the visual display, and that they base their 
choice of response on the presence or absence of a 
nonuniformity in the luminance of the area they inspect. 
—Journal abstract. 

9311. Hennessy, Michael B.; Hershberger, Wayne А.; 
Bell, Robert W. & Zachman, Thomas A. (Northern 
Illinois U) The influence of early auditory experience on 
later auditory and tactual variation seeking in the rat. 
Developmental — Psychobiology, 1976(Мау), Vol 93), 
255-260. —80 albino rats were raised under 1 of 4 
conditions of auditory stimulation (sound restriction, 
variable intensity, variable frequency, and random 
variable frequency) from 22 to 35 days of age. At 40 
days, preferences for auditory and tactual variation were 
assessed in separate runway tests and analyzed in a split- 
plot design for each of 2 measures of variation seeking. 
Ss experiencing more variable early stimulation scored 
higher than Ss receiving less variable stimulation on 1 
measure of variation-seeking and lower on the 2nd 
measure. The effect was intermodal since these results 
were obtained for tactual as well as auditory variation 
seeking. —Journal abstract. 

9312. Herrnstein, R. J.; Loveland, Donald H. & Cable, 
Cynthia. (Harvard U) Natural concepts in pigeons. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 285-302. —Three homing 
and 8 White Carneaux pigeons learned to discriminate 
pictures of trees, bodies of water, or a particular person 
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in 3 separate experiments. Pictures being seen for the Ist 
time were discriminated almost as well as pictures seen in 
training. Ss in each experiment showed similar patterns 
of errors and correct discrimination. Data. support at 
least a partial isomorphy in the inferred classes between 
pigeons and humans. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9313. Holloway, Frank A. & Sturgis, Robert D. (U 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Ctr) Periodic decrements in 
retrieval of the memory of nonreinforcement as 
reflected in resistance to extinction. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 1976000), 
Vol 2(4), 335-341. —Trained 5 independent groups of a 
total of 160 male albino rats (Sprague-Dawley- and 
Holtzman-derived) in 2 experiments to escape shock in a 
straight alley on a schedule of partial reinforcement. 
Differential resistance to extinction as a function of the 
intertrial interval (ITI) between nonreinforced trials (N) 
and the following reinforced trials (R) was observed, 
with resistance to extinction maximal when this interval 
was 15 min, 12 hrs, or 24 hrs and minimal when the 
interval was 6 or 18 hrs. The 2nd experiment, which 
included continuous reinforcement controls, showed 
significant partial reinforcement-extinction effects when 
the N-R ITI was 30 sec, 15 min, 12 hrs, or 24 hrs, but no 
partial reinforcement effect was seen in the 6- or 18-hr 
groups. Findings suggest that some internal fluctuating 
aspect of the organism’s state mediates retrieval of prior 
learning or events. —Journal abstract. 

9314. Howerton, Dayton L. (Southern Illinois U) 
Effects of preceding reinforcement magnitude and of 
preceding interreinforcement interval on fixed-interval 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1080. 

9315. Hughes, Carroll W. (U Maryland Medical 
School, Baltimore) Shock vs. ice-water passive avoid- 
ance learning in wild and domestic Rattus norvegicus. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-А), 
66—70. —In 2 experiments comparing passive avoidance 
responses of a total of 15 wild and 34 domestic Norway 
rats, both shock and ice water were used as aversive 
stimuli. Exp I indicated that wild Ss did not exhibit 
passive avoidance in these stituations and that shock was 
more effective than ice water as an aversive stimulus for 
domestic Ss. Modifications of the ice-water apparatus in 
Exp II resulted in improved passive responses in 
domestic Ss, but ice water was still not as effective as 
shock. Wild Ss again showed no passive avoidance. 
Results are interpreted in terms of stock differences in 
species-specific defense reactions for these avoidance 
situations. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9316. Hughes, Richard A. & Brett, C. William. (Ilowa 
State U) Shuttlebox avoidance to intense white noise: 
Acquisition and the Kamin effect in rats. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 33-36. 
—Exp I with 10 male hooded rats demonstrated 
shuttlebox avoidance conditioning using intense white 
noise as a UCS. Ss were given 25 trials a day for 6 days. 
Escape latencies declined, and avoidance responses 
ncreased over trial blocks. Exp II, with 32 male hooded 
ats, provided support for a functional similarity between 
hock as a UCS and intense noise as а UCS by 
lemonstrating the Kamin effect (i.e., acquisition of an 
ncompletely learned avoidance response to shock 
rogresses more slowly at intermediate than at brief or 
rolonged intervals after original training—L. J. Kamin, 
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1957) following incomplete shuttlebox training to noise. 
Separate groups were given 25 trials followed by an 
additional 25 trials either 0, 1, 4, or 24 hrs later. The V- 
shaped Kamin effect was evident in the avoidance 
measure. A similar but inverted V-shaped function was 
obtained for the escape latency measure. Escape laten- 
cies were longer on retraining than on original training at 
I hr but not at 0, 4, or 24 hrs after original training. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9317. Kalat, James W. (Duke U) Should taste- 
aversion learning experiments control duration or 
volume of drinking on the training day? Animal Learning 
& Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 96-98. —Notes that 
increases in volume drunk of a solution, prior to 
poisoning, have been reported to lead to greater learned 
aversions. This effect may be due total ly or partially, 
however, to differences in time spent drinking rather 
than to amount drunk. When duration of drinking is 
held constant, rats differ spontaneously in how wach of 
a solution they drink. With several hundred pigmented 
and albino rats in 29 experimental groups varying in 
procedural details, the correlation between amount 
drunk on the training day and percent preference for the 
solution on the test day (the opposite of aversion) was 
Positive in 16 cases, negative in 13, and usually low. 
Regardless of whether volume drunk affects taste-aver- 
sion learning under some conditions, evidently it is 
sufficient to control duration of drinking rather than 
volume, since the spontaneously occurring variations in 
volume have only slight if any, effect on the individual 
differences in learned aversion. —Journal abstract. 

9318. Kaufman, Michael C. (Illinois Inst of Technolo- 
gy) Punishment as a variable in sequential learning 
theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1082. 

9319. Kodera, Thomas L. & Rilling, Mark. (Tulane U, 
Newcomb Coll) Procedural antecedents of behavioral 
contrast: A re-examination of errorless learning. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 
25(1), 27-42. —Reports that behavioral contrast reliably 
Occured in pigeons following errorless discrimination 
training, contrary to Н. S. Terrace’s (see PA, Vol 38:536) 
Observations. In the main experiment which used 40 
adult female White Carneaux pigeons, a 60-sec green 
keylight, associated with a VI 30-sec schedule of 
reinforcement alternated with a 60-sec period of extinc- 
tion when the key was dark. The amount of prior 
nondifferential exposure to the positive stimulus before 
the discrimination was instituted and the rapidity with 
which the negative stimulus was introduced (whether 
progressively or abruptly) directly influenced the amount 
of behavioral contrast produced. This occurred inde- 
pendently of the number of errors made during acquisi- 
tion of the discrimination. In a series of control 
experiments, substitution of a red keylight for the dark 
key during extinction resulted in greater behavioral 
Contrast, while an increase to 3 min in the duration of the 
green keylight associated with reinforcement attenuated 
the behavioral contrast effect. —Journal abstract. 

9320. Krasnoff, Alan & Weston, Louise M. (U 
Missouri, St Louis) Puberal status and sex differences: 
Activity and maze behavior in rats. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(May), Vol 9(3), 261-269. —Assessed 
sex differences in spontaneous wheel running and maze 
performance in relation to puberal status in 89 male and 
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94 female albino rats. No sex differences were found 
prepuberally in either task, but postpuberally, females 
exceeded males in wheel running and males made fewer 
maze errors than females. Ройрирегы males and females 
were less active than independent groups of prepuberal 
males and females, respectively. Although mature fe- 
males made more errors than prepuberal females, no 
differences were found between independent groups of 
pre- and postpuberal males. —Journal abstract. 

9321. Larson, Lynn D. & Tarte, Robert D. (U Nevada, 
Las Vegas) The effects of training and effortfulness on 
rats' choice behavior in a modified T-maze. Bulletin o 
the Psychonomic Society, 
—Trained and tested 10 male albino Wistar rats in a 
modified T таге in which one path to a goalbox was 
twice as long as the other. Both goal boxes contained 
food. 4 Ss received 60 training trials in the short alley 
alternated with 60 trials in the long alley before choice 


equal-training group chose the short alley in all choice 
ly increasing this preference. The 2nd 
group, which received unequal training, chose the short 
path on only 20% of the Ist 15 choice trials then 
preferred the short alley in subsequent 
are compared to studies of contrafreeloading. —Journal 
abstract. 
9322. Lea, S. E. (U Cambridge, England) Titration of 
schedule parameters by pigeons. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 43-54. 


y was made 
inoperative. The parameter of the adjusting schedule was 
decreased when the standard schedule was chosen and 
increased when the adjusting schedule was chosen. The 
standard schedule was changed only between sessions. 
When standard and adjusting schedules were of the same 
type, median parameters on the adjusting key equalled 
those of the standard schedules, at 4 values of each 
4 of 5 Ss, and for the oup 
similar curves could be plotted through the 
indifference points obtained from a standard ratio with 
an adjusting interval, and from a standard interval with 
an adjusting ratio. These points could be predicted by 
assuming that the median time from the choice peck to 
reinforcement was the same on both keys. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9323. Leslie, Julian C. & Garrud, Paul. (New U of 
Ulster, School of Biological & Environmental Studies, 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland) Conditioned suppression 
of a Positively reinforced shuttle response. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 99-104, 
~— Trained 6 male albino Wistar rats to Tun up and down 
an alleyway for sucrose reinforcement on a VI schedule. 
Differential aversive classical conditioning with auditory 
CSs was then conducted in а separate apparatus (“off the 
baseline") prior to those CSs being presented while Ss 
Were responding for sucrose in the alleyway. Once the 
effects of the CSs had extinguished, shock was reintro- 
(“оп the 


duced following one CS but not the other 
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baseline” differential aversive classical conditioning). 
Both off- and on-the-baseline conditioning resulted in 
conditioned suppression to the CS followed by shock but 
little effect of the CS followed by no shock. In the on- 
the-baseline phase, total suppression of baseline respond- 
ing occurred at moderate UCS intensities, and this 
appeared to result from the Ss’ avoidance of the location 
at which they were last shocked. At lower values, both 
baseline response rate and relative suppression ratio were 
functions of UCS intensity. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9324. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) A 
cross-species study of exploration and learning. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 562. 
— Previous research has found that rats which explored 
more also learned a simple place-discrimination task 
faster. An investigation was conducted to determine 
whether this generalization holds across species. 10 
matches were made between the 17 species of animals 
mentioned by W. Hodos (1970) and the zoo animals 
studied by S. Glickman and R. Sroges (1966). Results 
show the more curious Ss performed better at learning- 
Set tasks, 

9325. Lind, P. M. (Australian National U, Canberra) 
The behavioural effects of single and combined stres- 
Sors: A test of arousal theory. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 413-417. —Arousal 
theory assumes that a single physiological dimension 
underlies the curvilinear (inverted. р) relation of beha- 
vioral efficiency to level of stimulation. Traditional tests 
of this assumption, which involve correlating different 
physiological measures of arousal, have produced equi- 
Vocal results. The present study with 200 male albino rats 
predicted that, if arousal is unitary, then stressors which 
separately induce it should be additive in their effects on 
behavioral efficiency. Although curvilinear changes in 
behavioral efficiency were found for white noise and 
shock separately, their combination failed to support the 
prediction. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9326. Maki, William S.; Riley, Donald A. & Leith, 
Charles R. (North Dakota State U) The role of test 
stimuli in matching to compound samples by pigeons. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 
13-21. —Two experienced White Carneaux igeons 
matched to samp Operant conditioning 


the center key. Element samples were members of 1 of 2 
Sets, colors or lines, These were followed by their 
respective sample sets on the side keys as comparison 
stimuli. Compound. samples consisted of a set of lines 
i оп a colored disk. Following these 

samples, either sample set could ar as comparison 
samples was less 


compound sample was not. Exps II-IV evaluated this 
"generalization 
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sample. The addition of irrelevant elements of compari- 
son stimuli reduced sample control; however, the 
generalization decrement hypothesis failed to predict 
how differences in performance maintained by element 
and compound samples were affected by different tests 
of sample control. —Journal abstract. 

9327. McCain, Garvin; Lobb, Michael; Almand, 
William & Leck, David. (U Texas, Arlington) Delay of 
reinforcement: Extended training and multiple shifts. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 
539—541. —Studied the effects of delay of reinforcement 
on 3 groups of 10 Long-Evans rats run in a straight alley. 
One control group was given a 30-sec goalbox delay 
(30C), another was given a 10 second goalbox delay 
(10C), and the experimental group was given 30-sec 
goalbox delay, then shifted successively to 10-вес, 30-sec, 
and 10-sec goalbox delays. Half of the Ss were extin- 
guished with 10-sec goalbox confinement, and the rest 
with 30-sec. Acquisition results show 10C Ss ran 
significantly faster than 30C Ss over the Ist 7 days, but 
this difference RP over the last 12 acquisition 
days. Delay shift 2 (30-sec) produced a large and 
significant negative contrast effect with both control 
Broups. The early difference-late collapse seen between 
the 2 control groups was considered the most valuable 
finding. Two implications are listed: (a) Middle or early 
ranges of training may not be an adequate empirical base 
for theory. (b) Collapse is related to prior experience with 
reinforcement-related conditions. —4. C. Moltu. 

9328. McCuller, Tom; Wong, Раш T. & Amsel, 
Abram. (U Texas, Austin) Transfer of persistence from 
fixed-ratio barpress training to runway extinction. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 
53-57. — Performed 2 experiments with 64 male Holtz- 
man rats to investigate transfer of persistence across 
different situations and response topographies. Exp I 
demonstrated that FR-100 barpress training increased 
resistance to runway extinction as compared with a 
control. In Exp II, resistance to extinction in the runway 
was systematically and positively related to terminal 
ration requirements of prior barpress training. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9329. McHose, James H. & Moore, John N. (Southern 
Illinois U) Expectancy, salience, and habit: A noncon- 
textual interpretation of the effects of changes in the 
conditions of reinforcement on simple instrumental 
responses. Psychological Review, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 
292-307. —Presents a theoretical viewpoint in which 
behavioral phenomena associated with multiple cue 
conditioning (e.g blocking, summation, and oversha- 
dowing) are seen as interrelated with the elation and 
depression effects associated with changes in reinforce- 
ment conditions. The proposed theory assumes that 
instrumental conditioning invariably involves the acqui- 
sition of a response to a stimulus compound, one element 
of which is a stimulus produced by expectancy of reward. 
The acquisition of response strength to the elements of a 
stimulus compound is in turn governed by the salience of 
these elements. The theory accounts for the effects of 

changes in reward on instrumental responding without 
the assignment of special motivational or inhibitory roles 
to reward increase or reduction. (59 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
9330. Meltzer, Donald & Hamm, Robert J. (Southern 
Illinois U) Response summation in the pigeon. Bulletin 
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of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 515-518. 
—Performed 3 experiments to determine the effects of 
schedule of reinforcement on additive summation in 
pigeons. Exp I 4 White Carneaux were reinforced on a 
VI-I min schedule whenever either of 2 stimuli was 
present. Their simultaneous presentation produced re- 
sponse summation. In Exp II key color and the schedule 
of reinforcement were changed in alternate sessions. 
When the reinforcement schedule was VI-30 sec, only 1 
of the 4 Ss showed response summation. In Exp III 3 
naive pigeons were reinforced on a VI-30 sec schedule 
whenever either of 2 stimuli was present. Their simulta- 
neous presentation produced response summation in 
only 1 S. Results suggest that either high reinforcement 
frequency or high response rate sets a ceiling beyond 
which response summation is not observed, —Journal 
abstract. 

9331. Moise, Samuel L. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Proactive effects of stimuli, delays, and response 
position during delayed matching from sample. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 37-40. 
—Studied effects of sample stimulus, delay, and correct 
response Pate from Trial N-1 on performance during 
Trial N for a 2-choice delayed matching from sample 
task using 4 female Macaca nemestrina monkeys. Results 
demonstrate proactive interference with retention of 
sample stimuli on Trial N when that stimulus was 
different from Trial N-1, as compared to when the 
stimulus was the same as on Trial N-1. In addition, 
when stimuli were the same on Trial N-1 and Trial N, 
and Trial N-1 was incorrect, there was greater interfer- 
ence than if Trial N-1 was correct. Evaluation of 
performance as a function of delays on Trial N-1 and 
Trial N provide support for M. R. D'Amato's (1973) 
description of delayed matching from sample perform- 
ance as a temporal discrimination process. —Journal 
abstract. 

9332. Nagy, Z. Michael. (Bowling Green State U) 
Escape learning in infant mice as a function of drive 
level and drive shifts during acquisition. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 389-399. — Separate 
groups of 128 9-day-old Swiss-Webster mice began 
Straight-alley escape training at .| or .4 mA. After 12 
trials, half the Ss in each group were shifted to .4 or .1 
mA, respectively, while the remaining Ss continued at 
their original level for additional 12 trials. 24 hrs later, 
half of each of the 4 shock-level oups were retested at 
1 mA and half at .4 mA. Results indicate that those 
Broups which made a large number of competing 
responses during early trials and showed a gradual 
reduction over training trials emitted the fewest number 
during retest at either shock level. In contrast, those 
Broups with either limited or no opportunity to decrease 
competing responses during training showed evidence of 
poor or no retention of learned inhibition of that 
response. Running speed was clearly a per mane: 
measure, as it only reflected existing shock levels during 
both training and retention trials. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9333. Nagy, Z. Michael; Pagano, Marc R. & Gable, 
Denise. (Bowling Green State U) Differential develop- 
ment of 24-h retention capacities for two components 
of T-maze escape learning by infant mice. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 25-29. —At 
9 or 11 days of age, separate groups of Swiss- Webster 
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mice (N = 144) received 12, 24, or 40 training trials to 
the goal opposite their Ist-trial choice in a shock-esca 
T-maze task. АП groups were retested to the same goal 
for 25 trials 24 hrs following training, while maturation 
controls without prior exposure were trained to the goal 
Opposite their Ist choice. All groups demonstrated 
increased escape Proficiency during original training on 
2 separate escape Components—reaching the choice 
point and making the correct turn at the choice point, 
During retention testing, all groups at both ages 
exhibited better escape performance in terms of reaching 
the choice point than their maturation controls. Howev- 
ег, when escape was measured in terms of choice, none 
ОГ the groups trained at 9 days of age differed 
significantly from maturation controls when retested at 
10 days of age. In contrast, retention of correct choice 
point turn varied di i i 
training trials for Ss trained at 11 days of age. — Journal 
abstract. 

9334. Pliskoff, Stanley S. & Brown, Thomas G. (U 
Maine, Orono) Matching with a trio of concurrent 


variable-interval schedules of reinforcement. Journal of 


the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), 
25(1, 69-73. —In a Study with 3 White Carneaux 
pigeons, a trio of concurrent VI schedules of reinforce- 
ment was arranged according to a changeover-ke 
procedure, including a changeover delay of 1.5 sec. The 3 
Schedules provided a combined maximum reinforcement 
rate of 45 reinforcements/hr. With that restriction, the 9 
experimental conditions included several combinations 
sometimes including extinction. Ss 


Sickness. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal 
Behavior Processes, 1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 342-353. —In 2 
Studies, a total of 187 male rats drank from a cup and 
ip with lithium chloride. The result 


from the сир. In Exp II, Ss were repeatedly subjected to 
toxicosis 0.0, 5, 1.5, 4.5, or 180 hrs after drinking 
unflavored water from а cup. A reduction in drinkin 
from the сир was inversely 
toxicosis, but only the 0.0- 
exhibited statistically reliable aversions. A later phase 
excluded the Possibility that sensitization alone could 
account for the cup aversions. Marked aversions to the 
unflavored water itself were obtained in Exp I, but in 
Exp II any such aversions were so weak that they could 
not have been responsible for the cup aversions. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9336. Rosellini, Robert A. (De Paul U) Behavioral 
Similarity of conditioned fear and frustration within an 
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incentive shift paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1090. 


precluded ап 
response by the S on Trial 1. Alternation increased E 
increasing 'exposure at the choice peat This finding is 

i ) stimulus satiation 


male Sprague-Dawley rats each received the followin; 

treatments: LSLS, 111$, SSLS, and SSSS, with сас 

letter denoting the magnitude (large or small) of sucrose 
reward given in each of the 4 phases of the study. While 
по negative contrast effect (NCE) was obtained in Phase 
2, a very reliable positive contrast effect was found in 
Phase 3. Moreover, a significant NCE was obtained in 
Phase 4. Results are explained in terms of the relative 
rather than absolute effects of reinforcement, (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9339. Shimp, Charles P. (U Utah) Short-term memo- 
ry in the pigeon: Relative recency. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 
55-61. —Three White Carneaux pigeons pecked for food 
in an experiment in which each trial consisted of 2 
phases. The Ist phase consisted of a pattern of 3 
successively illuminated, tandomly selected left or right 
keys. S was required to peck each of the lighted keys as 
they appeared. A time Interval separated the Ist phase 
from the 2nd phase, which began with presentation of a 
randomly selected 1 of 3 cues, А reinforcer was delivered 
in the 2nd phase if S pecked the side key that had 
appeared in the Ist phase in an ordinal position 
corresponding to the cue presented in the 2nd phase. 
Results show that a pigeon can remember for more than 
4 sec the order in which it has just seen and pecked 2 
lighted keys. Consequently, the functional stimulus 
present when a reinforcer is delivered may include S's 
short-term memory for the temporal organization of 
Tecent events, such as the pattern of its own recent 
behavior. This Possibility is consistent with a molecular 
analysis of operant behavior focusing on local patterns of 
behavior. (16 tef) —Journal abstract, 

9340. Simner, Marvin L, (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Interflash interval and the chicks’ 
differential attraction toward intermittent light. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 355-365. —Two 
groups of 30 White Leghorn chicks were а to 
either 0.5 or 4 flashes/sec of intermittent white light 
having a range of converging interflash intervals in a 
simultaneous choice situation. vidence favoring the role 
of flash rate over interflash interval in controlling the 
differential approach eliciting and maintaining proper- 
ties of subfusion flicker was obtained. The implications 
of these results on several proposals advanced to account 
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for previously obtained flash rate preferences in the 
chick are considered. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 
dise Soltysik, S. Stefan. (U California Neuropsy- 
et gni ine Го ке) Post-consummatory arousal 
e as; ism of incentive motivation. Acta 
Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1975, Vol 35(5-6), 
447-474. FA review of experimental papers on the 
problem of incentive motivation reveals little or no 
support for the hypothesis that conditioned food signals 
facilitate autochthonous instrumental responses (ie., 
responses motivated by the same drive and rewarded by 
the same UCS). The existing data are explained most 
parsimoniously by assuming that reward, or its condi- 
tioned signal, inhibits the central drive process, and that 
the termination of either primary (food ÜS) or secondary 
(food CS) reward causes the rebound of drive which 
energizes instrumental behavior. This postconsummatory 
arousal of drive retains some specificity related to the 
reward and is assumed to represent a mechanism of the 
phenomenon usually referred to as incentive motivation. 
(55 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9342. Spring, Donald E. (U Rhode Island) The effects 
of extended blocking, motivation, chain flooding, and 
safety testing on approach measured fear reduction 
following response prevention in rats. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1064. 

9343. Terry, William S. (U North Carolina, Charlotte) 
Effects of priming unconditioned stimulus representa- 
tion in short-term memory on Pavlovian conditioning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 354-369. —Four experi- 
ments evaluated eyelid conditioning in 86 New Zealand 
rabbits under circumstances in which the UCS could 
variously be assumed to be prerepresented (primed) in 
Short-term memory at the time of its presentation in 
pairing with a CS. In both between- and within-Ss 
comparisons, less conditioning resulted when CS-UCS 
pairings were shortly preceded by UCS presentations 
than when not. The decremental effect of the pretrial 
priming UCS dependent upon the similarity of such UCS 
to the subsequent conditioning UCS included in the 
CS-UCS pairings and could be removed by the interpo- 
lation of a distractor stimulus between th priming UCS 
and the CS-UCS pair. Finally, a similar decrement in 
conditioning was observed if a weak priming UCS was 
administered prior to the conditioning UCS but after the 
CS, that is, within the CS-UCS interval. Data support A. 
R. Wagner's thesis that stimuli are rendered generally 
less effective when they are primed in short-term 
memory. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9344. Tomie, Arthur. (Rutgers State U) Interference 
with autoshaping by prior context conditioning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, 
1976(Oct), Vol 2(4), 323-334. —Previous research has 
shown that pretraining with unpredictable .CS-UCS 
presentations subsequently retards the acquisition of 
autoshaping in pigeons. This result has commonly been 
interpreted as a general transfer-of-training effect; 
however, more recently, an alternative interpretation 
based on blocking by contextual stimuli has been 
suggested by the observation that the retardation effect is 
context-specific. Exp I, using 32 pigeons, replicated the 
finding that pretraining with unpredictable CS,;-UCS 
presentations subsequently blocks the acquisition of 
autoshaping (where CS2 and the UCS are paired) only 
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when pretraining and testing for autoshaping are 
алыб in the same ые Ехр П, with 32 new 
pigeons, demonstrated that the context-specific retarda- 
tion effect can be alleviated by extinguishing the context 

resenting the context in the absence of the UCS). Exp 
Ш, with 24 pigeons, demonstrated that background 
contextual cues paired with the UCS can function as 
effective blocking stimuli when subsequently presented 
coextensively with the visual CS in an autoshaping 
procedure. d2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9345. Uster, H. J.; Bättig, K. & Nägeli, H. H. (Swiss 
Federal Inst of Technology, Zurich, Switzerland) Effects 
of maze geometry and experience on exploratory 
behavior in the rat. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 84-88. —36 male Wistar rats were 
exposed twice in a rotated sequence to a series of 6 
mazes, consisting of hexagonal alleys, balanced for 
different alley length and structural complexity. Loco- 
motor activity increased with alley length and decreased 
with structural complexity of the mazes. Locomotion 
became less stereotyped with increased experience, 
showing an increasing number of turns, less constant 
velocity, loss of the initial preference for outward leading 
alleys, and weakening of the forward tendency at reentry 
from side alleys into hexagonal alleys. In contrast, the 
amount of activity remained almost unchanged through- 
out the experiment. Results suggest that these increases 
in locomotion complexity depend upon complex interac- 
tions between experience and stimulus content of the 
mazes. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9346. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U) Irrelevant 
cues and shape discrimination learning by cats. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 4(1-A), 22-24. —In 
2 experiments, 132 naive mongrel cats learned to 
discriminate a pair of objects (circle and triangle) that 
differed in external contour, 30 Ss given no irrelevant 
cues, 26 given irrelevant brightness cues, and 26 Ss given 
irrelevant size and brightness cues. In Exp II, Ss were 
trained to discriminate bidimensional patterns (circle 
and triangle) with no irrelevant visual cues (24 Ss) or 
with irrelevant size and brightness cues (26 Ss). Irrelevant 
cues did not significantly affect the rate of shape 
discrimination learning in either experiment. Findings 
disagree with the results of several similar experiments 
with rats. —Journal abstract. 

9347. Wasserman, Edward A. (U Iowa) Successive 
matching-to-sample in the pigeon: Variations on a 
theme by Konorski. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1976(Jun), Vol 8(3), 278-282. —J. 
Konorski (1959) proposed a successive matching-to- 
sample paradigm with which to study short-term 
memory in animals. The paradigm involves the succes- 
sive presentation of a pair of discriminative stimuli with 
a brief interstimulus interval between them. Reinforce- 
ment is scheduled to occur only when the 2nd stimulus of 
a pair matches the first; otherwise, nonreinforcement 
follows. An investigation of the pigeon’s food-reinforced 
keypecking behavior was conducted using a variant of 
Konorski’s technique. Three homing pigeons rapidly 
learned to differentiate matching and nonmatching 
stimulus pairs when brief (5-sec) color stimuli were 
separated by a l-sec interstimulus interval. No such 
differentiation arose when 3 control Ss were trained with 
reinforcement equiprobable on matching and nonmatch- 
ing trials. No support was found for the notion that 
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1974(Jul), Vol 35( 1-В), 493494, 
9349. Yeterian, Edward H. & Wi 


transfer (CMT) in 23 male black-hooded Tats, using a 
direct vs reversal transfer Paradigm. At weanin 4 
littermates were divided into 2 groups: EC, Teared in an 


were trained on a visual intensity discrimination. Upon 
completion of visual training, they received an auditory 
intensity discrimination (transfer). Both the EC and IC 
groups showed specific CMT; however, there was no 
difference between the 2 groups in the magnitude of the 


abstract, 
9350. Zerbolio, Dominic J, & Wickstra, 
Missouri, St Louis) Spatially located visual CS effects on 


light) and Gs location (CS eru. On the same, 
i i ). For the onset 


Offset data indicate that these directional Properties are 
Dot conditioned to a localized area of darkness. 
—Journal abstract, 


Social & Instinctive Behavior 


9351. Erwin, J. et al. (U_ Washington Regional 
Amate Research Ctr Field Station, Medical Lake) 


rimate groups, concrete cylinders were 

igtail monkeys 
(Macaca nemestrina) іп 6 groups resided. Basal incidence 
of pegression Was measured prior to introduction of the 
cylinders and during their presence in the Tooms. Four 
&roups, which underwent little or no change in group 
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composition during the Study, exhibited substantially less 
aggression when cover was available than when it was 
not. Moderate and extreme changes in group compos- 
ition occurred in 2 groups; these changes resulted in 
slight and dramatic increases in aggression, Tespectively, 


9352. Aspey, Wayne P. & Blankenship, James E. (U 
Texas Medical Branch, Marine Biomedical Inst, Galves- 


bility of spontaneous burrowing Occurring while an 
Aplysia is Swimming approaches Zero. Since Burrowers 


9353. Aspey, Wayne P. & Blankenship, James E. (U 
Texas Medical Branch, Marine Biomedical Inst, Galves- 
ton) Aplysia behavioral biology: |. A multivariate 
analysis of burrowing 
Biology, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 279-299. — Describes 


contained 9 Ss considered “Tnefficient Burrowers”; 
Factor II contained 15 Ss considered “Efficient Burrow- 
ers”; Factor III contained 8 Ss considered “Intermediate 
Burrowers," Preliminary evidence Suggests that Efficient 
Burrowers were probably young and/or healthy animals 
for whom burrowing might represent a Preparatory state 
for Subsequent теј roductive activities. Inefficient Bur- 
Towers were probably old and/or unhealthy animals for 
whom burrowing represented an energy-conserving 
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response to deteriorating health or lowered tolerance to 
unfavorable environmental conditions. Intermediate 
Burrowers seemed to represent transitional animals, 
those older and less vigorous than Efficient Burrowers, 
but considerably younger and more vigorous than 
Inefficient Burrowers. (46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9354. Clements, Maureen & Lien, Jon. (Coll of Cape 
Breton, Sidney, Canada) Paired rotation and auditory 
Stimulation of Common Murre Uria aalge aalge embryos 
and its posthatch effect. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 17(3), 417-423. —26 partially incubated Murre 
embryos were stimulated with sound prior to or after egg 
rotation. When neonates were tested, length of following 
in the presence of the embryonic stimulus was greater in 
Chicks that had, as embryos, received the stimulation 
after egg rotation than in those that had received the 
stimulation prior to egg rotation. However, in neither 
condition was length of following different from that of 
chicks that had received no auditory embryonic stimula- 
tion. When the chicks were equated on activity level by 
expressing following as a proportion of total activity, the 
chicks that received the auditory stimulation after 
rotation showed superior following both to the chicks 
that had received it prior to rotation, and to chicks that 
received no auditory stimulation. —Journal abstract, 

9355. Crnic, Linda S. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Maternal behavior in the undernourished rat (Rattus 
norvegicus). Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 
677-680. —Undernutrition was produced in Sprague- 
Dawley rat pups and their mothers by allowing the 
mothers access to only 40% of the food that they 
normally would eat. Undernourished or well nourished 
rat pups were fostered on undernourished or well 
nourished mothers when the pups were 8 days old. 
Retrieving times and maternal behaviors were recorded 
for 2 hrs. Neither the well nourished nor undernourished 
mothers treated the undernourished pups significantly 
differently from the well nourished pups. The undernour- 
ished mothers spent more time than well nourished 
mothers in Еа behaviors (rearing up and 
sniffing) and took longer to retrieve their pups. No 
significant differences occurred in the time spent with the 
pups or other maternal behaviors. Decreases in maternal 
attentiveness to pups found in previous studies may bea 
result of competition from exploratory or food seeking 
behaviors. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9356. Dow, Douglas D. (U Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) Displays of the honeyeater Manorina mela- 
nocephala. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 
38(1), 70-96. — This Australian bird lives in co lonies, 
many males caring for the offspring of each female. 
Three flight displays, 11 non-flight displays, and several 
components of facial displays are described (including 
the use of an eye patch important in intimidation). A 

greeting display, the “corroboree,” is very common; 
other displays are used to advertise nest locations. The 
bonds among many individuals in a colony may be more 
important than strong pair bonds. Group cohesion is 
probably maintained by flight display, nest display, 
mobbing, and other communal activities. High interspe- 
cific aggression results in few resident species in colonies. 
This level of aggression might be maintained by 
incorporating fis intraspecific mimetic display and 
ritualized submissive behavior. (German summary) (24 
ref) —Journal summary. 
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9357. Fraser, Andrew F. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
behaviour of livestock under intensive conditions of 
husbandry. Applied Animal Ethology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
10), 111-112. —Discusses intensive husbandry—the 
practice of keeping larger than usual numbers of 
livestock together without an associated increase in 
space. It is noted that studies by the Swedish Royal 
Veterinary College have provided massive evidence that 
the environmental features provided by the husbandry 
System can determine whether an animal can adapt 
behaviorally to the systerh; thus productivity and 
profitability can be predicted. 

9358. Galef, Bennett G. & Heiber, Linda. (McMaster 
U, Hamilton, Canada) Role of residual olfactory cues in 
the determination of feeding site selection and explora- 
tion patterns of domestic rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 727—739. 
—Weanling domestic Long-Evans rat pups fed and 
explored in areas containing residual Olfactory cues 
deposited by conspecific adults in preference to clean 
areas. Both nulliparous and lactating female rats deposit- 
ed residual cues in an area that induced pups to explore 
and feed in it. Residual cues continued to affect the 
feeding and exploratory behavior of pups to maturity. 
Discrepancies between results obtained in the olfactory 
discrimination apparatus used by M. Leon and H. Moltz 
(see PA, Vol 47:2354 and Vol 48: 10651) and those of the 
present 6 experiments are resolved, and evidence is 
presented for the existence of residual cues not contained 
in anal excreta, which are attractive to pups. It is 
Suggested that residual cues deposited by adult rats can 
play a role in directing weanlings to their Ist meals of 
solid food in the natural environment. —Journal abstract, 

9359. Gilbert, Lawrence E. (U Texas, Austin) Post- 
mating female odor in Heliconius butterflies: A male- 
contributed antiaphrodisiac? Science, 1976(Jul), Vol 
193(4251), 419-420. —Genetic crosses between races of 
Heliconius erato that differ in the odor of female 
abdominal glands show that the odor originates in the 
male and is transferred to the female at mating. 
Behavioral observations Strongly suggested that the odor 
is an antiaphrodisiac that helps to enforce monogamy 
among females. 

9360. Hendrichs, Hubert. (U Bielefeld, Fakultät für 
Biologie, W Germany) Observations on a population of 
Bohor Reedbuck, Redunca redunca (Pallas 1767). 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 38(1), 
44-54. —The social behavior of the reedbuck was 
studied in an area of about 2.5 sq km in the Serengeti, 
East Africa. Of the 41 individuals encountered, 23 were 
females, 20 adult, 12 subadult and 9 immature animals. 
Adult females lived on their own with their immature 
offspring (usually 2 or 3) in overlapping home ranges of 
15-40 hectares. From 1 to 5 of these ranges were 
defended by the same adult buck, thus becoming a 
territorial area for him of 25-60 hectares. He defended 
the area only if females were near. Part of the defense 
involved chasing male fawns off before they reached 
maturity; the female fawns stayed in the territorial area. 
Immature, subadult, and nonterritorial adult males 
(about 18 of the adult males) lived between the territorial 
areas in bachelor areas. Comparisons are made with 
other species of reedbuck. (German summary) (31 ref) 
—P. J. Capretta. 
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9361. Hendrichs, Hubert. (U Bielefeld, Fakultät für 9364. Jones, James R. (U Tennessee) Social behavior 
Biologie, W Germany) Changes in a Population of of the Mongolian gerbil. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
Dikdik, Madoqua (Rhynchotragus) kirki (Günther tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1081. 

1880). Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 9365. Kolata, Gina B. Primate behavior: Sex and the 
38(1), 55-69. —A small local population of Kirk's dik- dominant male. Science, 1976(Jan), Vol 191(4222), 
dik (a browsing dwarf antelope) was studied in 55-56. —Describes current and Contrasting research 
1968-1969 and in 1972 in the Serengeti, East Africa. It Projects on dominance hierarchies in primate groups. A 
was observed that dik-dik live in pairs in territories, and new emphasis on Physiological Correlates of dominance 
that the young are expelled from the parental territory at іѕ considered useful because, although physiology and 
6-9 mo, at which time they establish their own pair behavior are interconnected, more than one kind of 
bonds and territories. The female can produce her Ist behavior can be related to a physiological State. It is 


is, How is the Brown young female induced to leave the Bulletin of the P. ‘sychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 70), 
territory? (German sümmary) (26 ref) — p. J. Capretta. 4 90. —At birth, litters from 15 black-hooded rats 
9362. Jacobs, William W. (Ù Pennsylvania, Monel] Were culled into 6, allocated to 1 of 3 groups, and given 1 


ent, and half the same, dar as the natural 
young of the foster-mother. Mothers did not distinguish 
between young having different histories, NH mothers 


К t care. —Journal abstract, 
Postpartum estrus than their modal daily rank during her 9367. Marler, Peter & Hobbett, Linda, (Rockefeller U, 
pregnancy. In 10 of the 18 cases, a nonalpha associating Field Research Ctr, Millbrook, NY) Individuality in a 
male took Over the alpha Position on the lay of the litter, long-range Vocalization of wild chimpanzees, Zeitschrift 
The Courtship of females by associating males differed fur Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 38(1), 97-109, —A 


of courtship bouts. (20 ref) —Journal abstract, Tanzania, revealed differences according to sex, age- 
2363. Johnston, Robert Е, (Cornell U) The role of class and individual identity. At least when in typical 
dark chest Patches and upright Postures in the form, this vocalization provides cues by which other 
agonistic behavior of male hamsters, Mesocricetus chimpanzees might identify a distant pant-hooting 
auratus. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jun), Vol 17(2), individual. (German summary) -Journal summary. 
161-176. —Data from a total of 64 male hamsters in 3 9368. Pollak, Edward 1. & Sachs, Benjamin D. (U 
experiments show that dyeing the chests of Socially naive Connecticut) Penile movements and the sensory control 


encounters occurred in the dark, indicating the impor- experienced male Long-Evans rats, videotape recordings 


fighting, but rather were displayed by. osers of fights in typographically and temporally identical to normal 


the effectiveness of larger and darker chest Patches іп В. D, Sachs (1976) and 7 additional Long-Evans males, it 
Interspecific aggression are discussed. (18 ref) —Journal was determined that the sensory i 
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bility that clusters of sexual acts (mount bouts) would 
end but did not affect the duration of the intervals 
between mount bouts. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9369. Rajecki, D. W.; Wilder, David A.; Kidd, Robert 
F. & Jaeger, James. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Social 
facilitation of pecking and drinking in “satiated” 
chickens. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1976(Feb), Vol 
4(1-A), 30-32. —Pecking in chickens is a ubiquitous 
response that does not appear to be exclusively linked to 
any single motivational state. Because of this, certain 
earlier findings are ambiguous regarding the extent to 
which socially mediated pecking in chickens extends to 
theories of social facilitation effects. In the current study 
with 16 Cornish Cross domestic chickens, drinking was 
identified as a possible alternative response for the study 
of socially mediated consummatory behavior in chick- 
ens. Tests of satiated Ss paired with deprived compan- 
ions (or tested alone) showed that the pattern and 

relative amount of the social facilitation of drinking 
conformed exactly to the pattern for pecking. It is 
concluded that socially enhanced consummatory behav- 
ior in the chicken has implications for theories of social 
facilitation. —Journal abstract. 

9370. Sambraus, Hans Н. & Sambraus, Dörte. 
[Imprinting of farm animals on human beings.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1975(Aug), Vol 38(1), 
1-17. —Male kids, lambs, and piglets, isolated from 
conspecifics for their Ist 10 days of life, lived like pets in 
close contact with human beings until they reached 
sexual maturity. The animals were then offered a choice 
between a conspecific and a human to test for “imprint- 
ed preferences” for the latter. The amount of sexual 
activity (mounting and copulation attempts) served to 
indicate the presence of strong social attachment. Two 
conditions proved necessary for imprinting to occur in 
such situations: (a) long-term isolation from conspecifics 
and (b) close contact with another species during this 
time. Contrary to imprinting in birds, isolation during 
the Ist days of life (sensitive period) is not necessary for 
imprinting on another species to take place. (English 
summary) (32 ref) —P. J. Capretta. 

9371. Samson, Fred B. (Pennsylvania State U, School 
of Forest Resources) Territory, breeding density, and 
fall departure in Cassin's Finch. Auk, 1976(Jul), Vol 
93(3), 477-497. —Describes breeding populations, the 
mated-female distance form of territorial behavior, and 
their effects оп nesting density and fall departure of 
Cassin’s Finch. Finch numbers varied from year to year 
with an estimated 15-fold increase from 1971 to 1972 and 
a decrease in 1973 to near the 1971 level. Males 
significantly outnumbered females in 2 of 3 yrs, and the 
female was the limiting resource for reproductive effort. 
Male territorial behavior, expressed as a mated-female 
distance, centered around the female and her location. It 
did not limit total breeding numbers but may have 
spaced nesting pairs temporally. Finches nested in 
colonies, and habitat did not appear limiting for colony 
size or location. Adults with young left the study area 

prior to yearling males in each of 3 summers. (21 p ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9372. Saunders, D. S. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
biological clock of insects. Scientific American, 
1976(Feb), Vol 234(2), 114-121. — Describes studies of 
the nature of photoperiodic mechanisms in the flesh fly, 


oo 
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Sarcophaga argyrostoma, and the wasp, Nasonia vitripen- 
nis. —P. Tolin. 

9373. Siegfried, W. Roy. (U Cape Town, 
FitzPatrick Inst, Cape Province, South Africa) Social 
organization in and Maccoa ducks. Auk, 
1976(Jul), Vol 93(3), 560-570. —Describes broad fea- 
tures of the plumage, behavior, and ecology of Northern 
and Southern Hemisphere taxa of stiff-tailed ducks, with 
attention focused on contrast between the North 
American Ruddy duck with the southern African 
Maccoa duck. Differences in mating and spacing systems 
are examined and interpreted in relation to likely key 
pressures of selection that are believed to have shaped 
the evolution of specific social organizations and 
communication processes. This rompante approach 
allowed provisional identification of the adaptive signifi- 
cance of the distinctiveness manifest in the displays and 
plumage features of the 2 species. (1%% p ref) —Journal 
summary. 

9374. Sloan, Ronald J. (State U New York, Coll of 
Environmental Science & Forestry) Relationships be- 
tween behavior and reproduction in captive wild 
Norway rats, Rattus Norvegicus (Berkenhout). Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1131. 

9375. Squires, V. R. (CSIRO Riverina Lab, Denili- 

uin, Australia) Social behaviour in domestic livestock: 
the basis for improved animal husbandry. Applied 
Animal Ethology, 1975(Apr), Vol 1(2), 177-184. —Dis- 
cusses the need for an understanding of grazing 
behavior. Studies of behavior of sheep, cattle, and goats 
under the full spectrum of management conditions have 
highlighted the key areas of social interactions. Species- 
specific behavior patterns based on studies of feral 
species have also done much to improve knowledge of 
expected behavior responses of the domestic forms. The 
interaction between social and maintenance require- 
ments emerge as the dominant factor in the behavior of 
free ranging livestock. Social factors such as home range 
and subgroup formation, leader-follower relations, and 
social dominance provide a basis for understanding and 
utilizing livestock behavior in rangeland situations, For 
livestock under intensive management, space and sociali- 
ty become of paramount importance. Behavior studies 
can elucidate principles and methods to minimize 
problems arising from new forms of housing, feeding, 
and handling. (1% p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9376. Taylor, George T. (U Missouri, St Louis) 
Influence of female's sexual cycle on aggressiveness in 
male rats. Journal of Comparative & о 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 90(8) 740-746. —Two 
experiments, each with 50 Holtzman albino males and 20 
females, examined the relationship between the female's 
stage of estrus and agonistic behavior among males. 
Socially subordinate males were exposed to an inaccessi- 
ble female and then given equal numbers of free-choice 
and forced-choice trials to a more aggressive “target” 
male or to an empty compartment. Submissive males 
were more aggressive following exposure to an estrous 
female than following exposure to a diestrous female. 
Furthermore, the probability of approaching the more 
aggressive male increased. This heightened level of 
aggressiveness was accompanied by a comparable 
increase in hostile behaviors by the dominant target 
males of Exp I; however, in Exp II the increase in 
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submissive-male Aggressiveness was sufficient to reduce and in relation to the current understanding of Drosophi- 

the social distance between the submissive Ss and their /a courtship behavior, (30 ref) —Journal abstract, 

moderately aggressive target males. (27 ref) —Journal 9381. Ziesenis, John S. (North Carolina State U) Diet 

abstract. variations in the aggressive behavior of the mouse, Mus 
9377. Taylor, Shannon V, & Ashe, Victor M. (U musculus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Colorado) The flight display and other behaviors of 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1132. 

male lark buntings ( Calamospiza melanochorys. Bulletin 

of the Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 527-529, 


—Offers a behavioral analysis of male lark buntin in 
reproductive condition and documents 3 phases Td the PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Flight display was observed in foraging groups of 9382. Orenberg, Elaine К. et al, (Stanford U Medical 
preterritorial males, apparently in response to conspecif- School) Genetic determination of aggressive behavior 
ic flyovers, Solitary territorial males. responded to ang brain cyclic AMP. Psycho, harmacology Communica- 
nonspecific flyovers (intrusions) with a flight display and tions 1975 Vol 101), 99-107. —Presents evidence of 
pursuit of the intruder, Flight displays were not observed differences in brain cyclic adenosine monophos hate 
in mated males. Observations suggest that (a) the (AMP) content in 5 inbred mouse strains (b 


abstract, Syclic AMP using the protein binding assay procedure, 
The C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ Strains were not signifi- 


nipple lavage, reinstated by pup saliva. Science, cantly higher AMP concentrations than the С BA/J or 
1976(Jul), Vol 193(4251), 422-425. — Chemical lavage of A/J ‘strains. The CAF; Ss had j'goificantiy different 
i i J Ss but not from the 


the nipples, Thus, a substance necessary to direct and : ^ 
release suckling, Possibly rat pup saliva, appears to coat Suggest that the tendency for aggressive attack in A and 


. Thorpe, W. H. (U Cambrid e, England) The association between whole brain cyclic AMP and levels 

biological significance of duetting and antiphonal song. ог аввтеввіоп holds in segregating Benerations, —/, 
Э 'Orsey. 

9383. Smythies, John R. (U Alabama, Birmin am) 

rspectives in Psychoneuroendocrinology. Psychoneu- 

roendocrinology, 1976, Vo] 1(3), 317-319, sien 

Suggested strategies for examining further recent devel- 


заст features, of which Only a few are discussed OPments in psy choneuroendocrino logy: the role of 


Sun Breat exactness of control of the vocal Organs. 9384, Westley B. R. & Salaman, D, Е. (U Bristol 
(15 ref) — Journal abstract. markedly with that of the c tosol rece in th 
j ptor in the 

9380. von Schilcher, Florian. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) neonatal brain and was consistent with the postulated 


effects of the courtship song mutation cacophony in 9385. Wyrwicka, Wanda, (U California Medical 
Drosophila. Analysis of activity, reactivity, and courtship School, Los Angeles) The process of conditioning: An 


havior revealed a multitude of effects of the mutation evolving coi - Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 
9n these behaviors. Results are discussed in relation to a 1975, Vol 35(5-6), 431 . — Discusses various explana- 
hypothesis on the evolution of communication Systems — tions of the Process of conditioning and some models of 
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the postulated connections between brain centers. Some 
results of research on conditioning processes at the 
neuronal level are reviewed. A hypothesis is put forth 
that conditioned behavior is a result of activation of 
neural patterns of associations between the sensory 
traces of stimuli; such neural patterns may be stored in 
polysensory neurons. Models based on this hypothesis 
are presented. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Neurology & Electrophysiology 


9386. Daruna, Jorge H. & Kent, Ernest W. (U Illinois) 
Comparison of regional serotonin levels and turnover in 
the brain of naturally high and low aggressive rats. 
Brain Research, 1976, Vol 101(3), 489-501. — Tested 53 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, matched by weight and goal 
approach, for aggressiveness using a food-competition 
paradigm. Those winning and those losing all of their 
matches were designated as high and low aggressive, 
respectively. А 3rd group of 12 randomly selected rats 
never fought and were used as a control for the fighting 
experience. Half of the Ss were used to determine 5- 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT; serotonin) and 5-hydroxyin- 
doleacetic acid (5-HIAA) levels in discrete brain regions; 
the other Ss were to estimate 5-HT turnover. High and 
low aggressive Ss did not differ in 5-HT or 5-HIAA 
levels, but high aggressive Ss showed significantly faster 
5-HT turnover than low aggressive Ss in 2 of the3 brain 
regions studied: (a) all structures (minus olfactory bulbs) 
rostral to the level of the anterior commissure, and (b) 
the brainstem (hypothalamus-midbrain-medulla), The 
observed differences cannot be attributed to differing 
behavioral experiences since the high and low aggressive 
groups pooled did not differ from the no-fighting control. 
Findings are discussed with respect to the involvement of 
serotonin in rat intraspecies aggression. (65 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9387. Davies, Thomas L.; Lindsay, Robert D.; 
Scheibel, Madge E. & Scheibel, Arnold B. (U California, 
Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) Ontogenetic develop- 
ment of somatosensory thalamus: Il. Electrogenesis. 
Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1) 13-29. 

[ш electrodes into the brains of 60 newborn to 
50-day-old kittens to study chronically the ontogenesis of 
unit spike and slow-wave phenomena in the somatosen- 
sory а and adjacent structures. Іп general, the 
upper brain stem and midline (nonspecific) thalamus 
SERES evidences of functional maturation appreciably 
sooner than the more laterally lying sensory nuclei. 
State-dependent changes in single-unit behavior began to 
develop relatively early (4th postnatal Ау) апа осса- 
sional, scattered qned bursts could be seen by the 10th to 
14th day, especially during slow wave sleep. (21 ref) 

9388. DeFeudis, Francis V.; Madtes, Paul; Ojeda, 
Andrew & DeFeudis, Patricia A. (Ctr Nacional *Ramón y 
Cajal", Madrid, Spain) Binding of y-aminobutyric acid 
and glycine to synaptic particles of the brains of 
differentially-housed mice: Evidence for morphological 
Changes. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Aug), Vol 52(2), 
285-294. Differential housing of weanling male Swiss 
albino mice for 6-7 wks caused pronounced neurochemi- 
cal changes in a region of discontinuous sucrose gradient 
fractions which contains synaptosomes. This demonstra- 
tion of environmentally sensitive constituents of cerebral 
nerve-ending particles further validates the view that the 
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brain exhibits structural plasticity when an animal is 
adapting to conditions which produce dramatic changes 
in behavior, (39 ref) 

9389. Gauthier, P. & Gottesmann, Cl. (U Nice, Lab de 
Psychophysiologie, France) [A study of contingent 
negative variation and post-imperative negativity with 
external interference.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Feb), Vol 40(2), 143-152. 
—Studied methods of inducing prolonged contingent 
negative variations (CNVs). 14 male Ss were used on 2 
days of experimental procedures involving 3 types of 
interference. None of the interference situations singly 
caused any significant changes in mean and maximum 
CNV amplitudes measured between 2 Ss. The post- 
imperative part of the CNV was significantly prolonged 
when 2 types of interference were applied at the same 
time; the increase disappeared with removal of the 
double interference. A similar change has been observed 
in the acute stages of mental illness. It seems to reflect a 
transient alteration of the S’s psychophysiological state. 
Inducing these changes in a normal S might help in 
determining the individual threshold of stress. (French 
summary) (37 ref) —English summary. 

9390. John, E. Roy. (New York Medical Coll, Brain 
Research Lab) Konorski’s concept of gnostic areas and 
units: Some electrophysiological considerations. Acta 
Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1975, Vol 35(5-6) 
417-430. —Reviews J. Konorski’s model of gnostic areas 
and units (1967), acknowledging that a lack of direct, 
supportive electrophysiological evidence exists. Several 
experiments that recorded activity at various sites in 
humans and cats under various recognition tasks failed 
to support Konorski’s prediction, and attempts to resolve 
this disparity are mentioned. —J. F. Brennan. 

9391. Joseph, J. P.; Lesevre, N. & Dreyfus-Brisac, C. 
(CNRS, Ctr de Recherches Biologiques Néonatales, 
Paris, France) Spatio-temporal organization of EEG in 
premature infants and full-term new-borns. Electroence- 
phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
40(2), 153-168. —Analyzed EEG activity during active 
and quiet sleep in 9 full-term and 5 premature newborn 
infants. Similarities in the 2 groups were found: (a) 
instability of beta, theta, and delta frequencies, with 
theta the most stable; (b) variable localization of maxima 
of potentials from one moment to another in all 3 
frequency bands and in both stages of sleep, although an 
“average structure” was found in all Ss, with lateral and 
symmetrical positions of maxima of potentials on the 2 
hemispheres; this structure was the same in the 3 bands 
for each S; and (c) poor hemispheric relationships under 
all conditions and poor interregional links in 1 hemi- 
sphere. Some EEG characteristics differentiated the 2 
groups and thus seemed related to maturation: prema- 
tures showed better stabilities for all 3 activities, 
especially beta, than full-term Ss, also higher frequency 
and larger amplitude of beta activity, better inter- and 
intrahemisphere relationships, and fewer differences 
related to sleep stages. Results are discussed in terms of 
their implications for maturation, particularly the role of 
the corpus callosum. (French summary) (44 ref) —/. 
Davis. 

9392. Martin, G. E. & Myers, R. D. (US Walter Reed 
Army Medical Ctr, Inst of Research, Washington, DC) 
Dopamine efflux from the brain stem of the rat during 
feeding, drinking and lever-pressing for food. Pharma- 
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cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1), 110-118. 


Enucleation completely abolished the components of the 
S depressed a lever to obtain food pellets. Since 4C-DA 79996: Pat Donati у Dg t/a AE 


found. (2 p ref) 
discharge of dorsa] raphe neurons during the waking- 9397. Ramos, A. & Schwartz, E. (U Central de 
slow-wave sleep-REM cycle in adult cats. Data from Venezuela, Caracas) bservation of frequency specific 
recordings of 38 neurons Suggest that the release of 5. discharges at the unit level in conditioned cats 


hydroxytryptamine from dorsal raphe neurons is de- Р) Aysiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 649-652, 


9394. Mohler, Charles W, & Wurtz, Robert H. perform differentiated behaviors for food reward in 
(NIMH, Lab of Neurobiology, Bethesda, MD) Organiza. response to flicker conditioned stimuli. During the 


cells discharging before ye movements. Journal of observed that a small number of cells (10%) displayed a 
Neurophysiology, 1976(5ul), Vol 39(4), 722-744. —Investi- synchronous Pattern sharply tuned to the frequency of 
gated the characteristics of cells in the intermediate the absent stimuli. Spectral analysis showed that this 
layers of the superior colliculus that increase their rate of pattern was Testricted to the frequencies of the condi- 
discharge before saccadic eye movements. Eye move- tioned stimuli. Statistical arguments, based on the power 
ments were repeatedly elicited by training rhesus spectral analysis, are presented that rule out the 


lus. The profile of peak discharge frequency remained periodic events; such cells might be useful tracers of the 
fairly throughout the movement field of the cells conditioning process at the neural level. —Journal 
regardless of depth of the cell within the colliculus, The abstract. 

visually triggered movement cell, a new type of eye 9398. Ramos, Alexis; Schwartz, Eric & John, E. Roy. 
movement-related cell, increased its rate of discharge (New York U Medical Coll) Evoked potential-unit 
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20. 72370—24U»5 


impossible to specify a causal, predictive relationship. 
—Journal abstract. 

9399. Ramos, Alexis; Schwartz, Eric & John, E. Roy. 
(New York U Medical Coll) An examination of the 
participation of neurons in readout from memory. Brain 
Research Bulletin, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 1(1), 77-86. 
—Seven adult cats were implanted with a movable 
microelectrode and were trained to perform for food 
reward in response to diffuse light flicker at 2 different 
frequencies. After substantial overtraining, the patterns 
of cell response (poststimulus histogram) were obtained 
during generalization trials, using an intermediate 
frequency stimulus. An average of 29% of the cells 
examined in lateral geniculate nucleus and visual cortex 
traverses showed statistically significant differences in 
the late component of the neuronal Tesponse when 
different responses to the same generalization stimulus 
were compared. Results indicate that different cells 
mediate exogenous and endogenous processes in the 
brain. (53 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9400. Robinson, David L. & Wurtz, Robert H. (NIMH, 

US Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Inst, Bethes- 
da, MD) Use of an extraretinal signal by monkey 
superior colliculus neurons to distinguish real from self- 
induced stimulus movement. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 39(4), 852-878. —In order to determine 
whether cells in the ена) layers of the monkey 
superior colliculus could differentiate between real 
stimulus movement and self-induced stimulus move- 
ment, the discharge of these cells to stimulus movement 
in front of the stationary eye was compared with the 
stimulus movement generated by eye movements across 
a stationary stimulus. 65% of 231 cells responded to 
stimulus velocities in front of the stationary eye as 
quickly as those occurring during the peak velocity of a 
saccadic eye movement. 61% of 105 cells that did 
respond to rapid stimulus movement did not respond 
when an eye movement swept the receptive field over a 
stationary stimulus. About half of these cells differentiat- 
ed between these stimulus conditions when stimuli at 
least 1 log unit above background illumination was used; 
the remaining cells differentiated for stimuli 2 and 3 log 
units above backgrounds. The differentiation was pres- 
ent for most cells even when the background illumina- 
tion was reduced, indicating that visual factors were not 
the cause of the effect on these cells but may have 
modified the response of other cells. (62 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

9401. Shuttlesworth, Duane E. (U North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Visually evoked responses and reaction 
times in man: Effects of interocular and intraocular 
disparity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1092. 

9402. Wang, Cecilia C.; Marple, Hugo D. & Carlson, 
Richard H. (U Kentucky School of Music) EEG desyn- 
chronization during pitch discrimination. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1975(Арг), Vol 15(2), 140-145. —19 
college students were asked to identify a reference tone 
when presented 3 times in a series of 9 other tones. 
Reference tones were either 165, 220, 311, or 466 c/sec. 
The difficulty of discrimination was varied over 4 levels, 
and brain activity was recorded throughout. The hypoth- 
esis was confirmed that as the difficulty of the discrimi- 
nation increased, Ss made more mistakes and produced 
less alpha. This result agrees with numerous reports that 
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desynchronization occurs when Ss are asked to solve a 
problem or focus attention. —Journal abstract. 

9403. Wurtz, Robert H. & Mohler, Charles W. 
(NIMH, Lab of Neurobiology, Bethesda, MD) Enhance- 
ment of visual responses in monkey striate cortex and 
frontal eye fields. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 39(4), 766-772. —Studied the visual responses of 91 
cells in the striate cortex of 2 monkeys to determine 
selective enhancement in the nonoriented, simple, 
complex, and hypercomplex receptive-fields of these 
cells. Clear enhancement of the response to the appropri- 
ate visual stimulus was seldom seen when the mon ey 
used the stimulus as a target for a saccade. Any 
enhancement effect seen was nonselective; it occurred 
whether the monkey made a saccade to the receptive- 
field stimulus or to some other stimulus at a point distant 
from the receptive field. The enhancement also occurred 
whether the monkey made a saccade to the stimulus or 
just released the bar when the stimulus dimmed. The 
different characteristics of the enhancement in striate 
cortex and the observation of enhancement in the 
colliculus following ablation of the striate cortex suggest 
that this cortical area is an unlikely source of the 
collicular enhancement. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

9404. Wurtz, Robert H. & Mohler, Charles W. 
(NIMH, Lab of Neurobiology, Bethesda, MD) Organiza- 
tion of monkey superior colliculus: Enhanced visual 
response of superficial layer cells. Journal of Neurophy- 
siology, 1976(Jul), Vol 39(4), 745-765. —Cells in the 
superficial layers of monkey superior colliculus respond 
more vigorously to a spot of light as the target for 
saccadic eye movement. The present experiment investi- 
gated the characteristics of this enhancement effect. 
While monkeys fixated, a determination was made of (a) 
the response of a cell to a stimulus falling in its receptive 
field and (b) the response of the cell to the same stimulus 
when the monkey made a saccade to the stimulus or near 
it. The enhancement of the visual response was spatially 
limited. The receptive field of a cell always showed 
enhancement throughout its extent and frequently 
showed a slight expansion. Saccades made near a 
stimulus in the visual receptive field, but not to it, also 
led to an enhancement of that visual stimulus. The 
enhancement effect was temporally limited, and the 
degree of enhancement intensified when the visual 
stimulus was turned on closer in time to the onset of the 
saccade. In order to determine the relation of the 
enhancement effect to the monkey's behavioral response, 
Ss were required to make a hand response rather than an 
eye-movement response to the visual stimuli. Cells did 
not show a clear enhancement with such a hand 
response. (25 ref) —Journal summary. 

9405. Zangwill, O. L. (U Cambridge Psychological 
Lab, England) Thought and the brain. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 301-314. — Presents 
the text of the author's presidential address to the British 
Psychological Society delivered in April 1975. The basis 
of the author's interest in the ге ationship between 
functions of the brain and human behavior is examined, 
emphasizing the work of G. Fechner in psychophysics. 
The work of R. Sperry et al in split-brain experiments is 
also discussed, noting that these experiments confirmed 
the hypotheses of Fechner—that duplex conscious 
activity of the 2 brain hemispheres can result from 
callosal section. Implications of asymmetry in brain 
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hemisphere function are examined, with special reference affect mirror-induced aggression and Tespiration rates. 
to clinical research on the differential effects of unilateral —Journal abstract. 

cerebral lesions. Findings on the relationship between 9408. Creutzfeldt, O. D. et al. (U Góttingen, Max 
left hemisphere activities and the acquisition and use of Planck Inst of Biophysical Chemistry, W Germany) EEG 
fanguage are considered, along with research on right changes during Spontaneous and controlled menstrual 


The role o 


the periodic change in the activity of the cardiovascular Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 440), 238-243. —Instructed 
system. Dielen Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 4 groups (N = 26) of male undergraduates to perform, 

- according to group assignments, increasingly complex 
Periodic appearance of vagal bradycardia and of cognitive Operations when randomly presented single 
intrauterine large-amplitude respiratory movements, as digits forming 1 channel of a dichotic зап Paradigm. 
well as the appearance of generalized Jerky-type and An erotic tape recording forming the 2nd channel was 
more sustaine i 


disappeared when the mother inhaled a gas mixture — Psychobiology, 1976(May), Vol 9(3), 211-215. —32 
containing less than 14-15% oxygen or greater than female an 34 male Charles River CD-1 rats were 


display in Siamese fighting fish (Betta splendens). were incubated in vitro in the [ү x E of 
ated Ss did not Шег 1n 


maintenance of aggression in the initial Stages of combat the metabolism of corticosterone or the response of the 
and (b) whether Some secretory mechanism independent adrenal cortex to ACT! H. (17 ref) —Journal abstract, 


Tates. Secretions collected from Ss which had been mental similarities as causative of within-family correla- 
Stressed by electric shock Tesulted in decrements in tions. A comparison was therefore made of human 
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catecholomethyl transferase activity, and 7 DZ pairs had 
a correlation of .37. Heritability of the enzyme activity 
was estimated by different methods as 68-100%, 
—Journal summary. 
9412. Gwinner, Eberhard. (Max-Planck-Inst für Ver- 
haltensphysiologie, Erling-Andechs, W Germany) [Ef- 
fects of social stimuli on the circannual rhythm of 
gonadal function in the European Starling (Sturnis 
vulgaris).] (Germ) Zeitschrift für  Tierpsychologie, 
1975(Aug) Vol 38(1), 34-43. —30 European starlings, 
kept for 20 mo under a constant 12-hr photoperiod and a 
constant temperature, were studied with regard to 
gonadal development, bill coloration, and moult. One 
group consisted of 8 males individually housed, a 2nd 
group of 10 males were housed in a group cage, and a 3rd 
group of 6 males and 6 females lived together in another 
Broup cage. АП birds had acoustical contact with one 
another; members of Groups 2 and 3 could see each 
other. Most of the birds, males and females, showed 
circannual rhythms of gonadal growth and regression, 
bill coloration, and moult. Although spring and autum- 
nal sexual activity of the male starling appears to be 
endogenously preprogrammed, exogenous factors from 
the social environment (e.g., stimuli emitted by the 
females) are capable of modifying the endogenous 
annual pattern of testicular function in the starling. 
(English summary) (32 ref) —P. J. Capretta. 

9413. Hoppenbrouwers, Catharina T. (U California, 
Los Angeles) The development and organization of 
sleep-state physiological parameters in the kittens. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
В), 1079-1080. 

9414. Horne, J. A. & Porter, J. M. (U Technology, 
Loughborough, England) Time of day effects with 
standardized exercise upon subsequent sleep. Elec- 
iis nas ica & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 40(2), 178-184. —Recorded sleep pat- 
terns in 8 males 18-22 yrs old who performed a bicycle 
exercise once in the morning (between 10 AM and. 12 
noon) and once a week later in the day (between 6 and 8 
PM). Comparison with baseline showed no significant 
whole-night changes with any criteria following either 
AM or PM exercise. After PM exercise there was a 
significant increase in Stage 3 sleep for the Ist half of the 
night. It is concluded that wakefulness after early 
daytime exercise is sufficient for recovery from muscular 
fatigue, but late daytime exercise may result in an 
intrusion of recovery into initial sleep. Sleep is not seen 
to be necessary for recovery from muscular fatigue. 
(French summary) (17 ref) —/. Davis. 

9415. Howard, Evelyn; Olton, David S. & Johnson, 

Craig T. (Johns Hopkins U Medical School) Active 
avoidance and brain DNA after postnatal food depriva- 
tion in rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(May), 
Vol 9(3), 217-221. —Food deprivation was produced in 
infant Charles River CD rats, from 2 to 20 days of age, 
by a procedure designed to minimize reduction in 
maternal care. Body weights in the deprived Ss were 60% 
of control weights at 7 days, 65% at 20 days, and after ad 
lib feeding, 8975 at 4 mo. No change was observed in the 
rate of acquisition of a conditioned active avoidance 
response in the food-deprived Ss when compared with 
their littermate controls when tested as adults. No lasting 
reduction in cerebral DNA was observed despite a 9% 
reduction in cerebellar DNA. —Journal abstract. 
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9416. Koch, Manfred D. & Arnold, William J. (U 
Nebraska) Maternal and nutritional factors in mainte- 
nance of infant rat cardiac rate following maternal 
separation. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 
521-527. —Studied nutrient intake frequency and the 
presence of a surrogate mother as factors influencing 
preweanling rat heart rates following maternal separa- 
tion. Three groups of pups were separated from 25 
lactating females at 4, 7, and 10 days of age and 
maintained for 16 hrs under the conditions of high 
frequency nutrient intake, low. frequency nutrient intake, 
sham fed with no nutrient intake, or both high frequency 
intake and presence of a foster mother. A group of 14- 
day-olds were tested under the Ist 3 nutrient intake 
conditions. Results indicate that both nutritional factors 
and presence and behavior of the mother are influential 
in maintaining high sympathetic tone in preweanling 
rats. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9417. Lisenby, M. J.; Richardson, P. C. & Welch, A. J. 
(U Texas Coll of Engineering, Austin) Detection of 
cyclic sleep phenomena using instantaneous heart rate. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1976(Feb), Vol 40(2), 169-177. —Endorses the Heart 
Beat Domain and the Fourier transform of it as useful 
tools for the quantitative analysis of sleep level patterns. 
They have produced remarkable inter- and intra-S 
consistency and the only physiologic parameter required 
for the analysis is beat-by-beat heart rate. The method 
was designed to help in detecting sleep cycles; specifical- 
ly, the rhythmic transitions from REM + (awake Se 
1 and REM combined) to NREM (Stages 2, 3, and 4 
combined) over a normal night of sleep. Using the 
method on minute-by-minute sleep recordings from 9 
normal Ss for 2 full nights each, it was possible to 
distinguish between the REM + and NREM stages with 
an average accuracy of approximately 80%. (French 
summary) (23 ref) —/. Davis. 

9418. Mansfield, Harold L. (U Denver) Rat urinary 
acid phosphatase as an indicator of sexual arousal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1085. 

9419. Manshio, Dennis T. (Illinois Inst of Technology) 
The biochemical effects of auditory frequency and 
intensity upon the perilymph of the cochlea in the 
guinea pig. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1085-1086. 

9420. Marinari, Kathleen T.; Leshner, Alan I. & Doyle, 
Maureen P. (U Chicago) Menstrual cycle status and 
adrenocortical reactivity to Psychological stress. Psy- 
choneuroendocrinology, 1976, Vol 1(3), 213-218. —60 
female undergraduates were exposed to the psychologi- 
cal stress of self-evaluation at different stages of the 
menstrual cycle. Adrenocortical Teactivity to as d 
cal stress was significantly greater in Ss teste during the 
premenstrual phase of the menstrual cycle than in Ss 
tested during the midcycle phase. If Ss were taking oral 
contraceptives, however, no such differences were 
Observed in adrenocortical reactivity relative to the phase 
of the cycle. The Ss' reports of their affective responses to 
the task did not differ as a function of either menstrual 
Cycle status or oral contraceptive use. It is speculated 
that physiological reactivity to psychological stress is 
related to the magnitude of fluctuations in the levels of 
the gonadal hormones across the menstrual cycle. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9421. Moore, Robert Y. & Eichler, Victor B, (U 
California, San Diego) Central neural mechanisms in 
ulation and neuroendocrine respon- 

ses to light. Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1976, Vol 1(3), 
265-279. —A review of the literature indicates that 2 


1975(Jul), Vol (Т), 37-44. —Reexamines data on the 
nature of the adrenocortical-anxiety relationship, sug- 
Besting that it is a Specific relationship rather than a 


setting of the experimental situation. (2 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9423. Poirel, Christian. (U Quebec, Chicoutimi, 
Canada) [Chronobiology in neurology and Psychiatry: 


médicale au Canada francaise, 1975(May), Vol 4(5), 
472-476. — Describes methods used to measure bio- 
rhythms, and discusses recent animal and human 


9424. Reiter, Russel J. (U Texas Health Science Ctr, 


Serotonin to N-acetylserotonin, is greatly increased at 
night over daytime values. As a consequence, N-acetyl- 
Serotonin content increases in the pineal gland at night 
as does the product of its metabolism, melatonin. Both 


56: 9421-9427 


California Medical School, Los Angeles) Synchronies 
between Sleep and endocrine rhythms in man and their 


nent circadian and ultradian rhythms [e.g, ACTH, 
growth hormone (GH), prolactin (PRL), testosterone]. 
Some of these hormone Шуй are closely linked to the 
sleep-wake cycle (e.g. PRL) or to the Specific stages of 


“ 


same Ss and therefore аге correlated, it is ina propriate 
to apply statistical tests designed for in ependent, 
uncorrelated measures. Some schemes for the analysis of 
repeated measures data are presented. (49 ref) —Journal 


9426. Shapiro, C. M. & Hepburn, H. R. (U Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa) Sleep in a schooling 


fluency fluctuations during the menstrual cycle.” 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
1004-1006. — Tested the hypothesis that the principal 


Increase in anxiety level). Ss showed no differences in 
Speech fluency (per 100 words read) between remenstr- 
uation and ovulation. Data support the hypothesis. 
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9428. Sokolov, Jacque J.; Harris, Ronald T. & Hecker, 
Michael R. (U Southern California Medical School) 
Isolation of substances from human vaginal secretions 
previously shown to be sex attractant pheromones in 
higher primates. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 5(4), 269-274. —Fractionation of vaginal secretions 
from 8 19-24 yr old sexually excited human females (5 
were taking oral contraceptives and 3 were not) by 
partitioning and chromatographic procedures demon- 
strated the presence of short-chain fatty acids which were 
seen as crucial pheromonal components in previous 
higher primate studies. The appearance of these short- 
chain fatty acids suggests a possible correlation of the 
rise and fall of hormone levels during the female 
menstrual cycle. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9429. Weizenbaum, Freya A. (U Pittsburgh) An 
investigation of some hormonal and behavioral conse- 
quences of prolonged exposure to constant light. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1097. 
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9430. Basow, Susan A. (Trenton State Coll Counseling 
Ctr) Effect of white noise on attention as a function of 
manifest anxiety. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 655-662. —Examined the effect of white 
noise on attention-task performance as а function of the 
manifest-anxiety level of 30 male undergraduates (ac- 
cording to scores on the Epstein-Fenz Manifest Anxiety 
Scale) with concurrent physiological recordings made. 
Noise interacted with manifest anxiety on 2 of the 4 
attention tasks such that Ss low in anxiety improved with 
noise while moderately anxious Ss deteriorated with 
noise and highly anxious Ss remained the same. Noise 
had no lasting effect on heart rate, skin otential, or 
attentional performance in general, lea ing to the 
conclusion that noise may function either as a distractor 
or as a behavioral arouser. Some Support was gained for 
the inverted-V hypothesis relating arousal to perform- 
ance. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9431. Farnes, James F. (U Montana) Skeletal muscle 
relaxation learned with augmenting electromyographic 
feedback and self-control procedures. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1045. 

9432. Girodo, Michel & Pellegrini, Wayne. (U Ottawa, 
Canada) Exercise-produced arousal, film-induced ar- 
ousal and attribution of internal state. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 931-935. 
—Monitored respiration rates of 20 high- and 20 low- 
anxious (T; ул Manifest Anxiety Scale) female under- 
graduates while they watched an anxiety-provoking film 
on industrial accidents. Half the Ss exercised on а bicycle 
while the half remained seated throughout the film. 
Exercised Ss reported feeling less anxious while viewing 
the accidents compared with the inactive controls. АЙ 

groups recalled similar amounts of the film content, and 
respiration rates did not increase while viewing the 
accidents. Results of self-report of anxiety are consistent 
with a recently advanced theory of objective self-aware- 
ness. —Journal abstract. 

9433. Hygge, Staffan & Óhman, Arne. (U Uppsala, 
Sweden) Conditioning of electrodermal responses 
through vicarious instigation and perceived threat to a 
performer. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 
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17(2), 65-72. —In order to demonstrate vicarious 
classical conditioning, and to investigate the necessity of 
vicarious instigation for vicarious conditioning of skin 
conductance responses, 2 groups of 32 university 
students each observed a performer (P) allegedly trying 
to solve easy and difficult number series displayed for 
both the P and the observers (Os). Difficult problems 
served as CS+ and easy ones as CS- for Os in both 
groups; indicated shock to the P as UCS for one group, 
and perceived threat of shock to P as UCS for the other. 
Within the 2 groups half of the Os were instructed to 
empathize with the P, whereas the other half was 
instructed just to watch her movements. Results demon- 
strated vicarious ee and conditioning for the 
group having indicated shock as UCS, and conditioning 
without instigation for the кош having perceived threat 
of shock as UCS. Since results for the CR and the 
vicariously instigated response go beyond earlier inter- 
pretations, a theoretical elaboration in the cognitive 
direction is offered. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9434. Nielsen, Thomas C. & Petersen, Kaj E. (U 
Aarhus Inst of Psychology, Risskov, Denmark) Electro- 
dermal correlates of extraversion, trait anxiety and 
schizophrenism. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1976, Vol 17(2), 73-80. —Administered a series of tests 
(including the Eysenck Personality Inventory, the Fear 
Survey Schedule, and a “schizophrenism” questionnaire) 
to 34 19-25 yr old female psychology student volunteers. 
Ss were then presented a series of auditory stimuli of 
various intensities in 4 experimental phases (adaptation, 
orienting response, conditioning, and test of condition- 
ing). Measures of skin resistance and heartrate recorded 
during presentation indicated that extraverted Ss showed 
less responsiveness to moderate intensity stimuli, where- 
as high neuroticism or anxiety prone Ss showed more 
spontaneous fluctuations and better electrodermal condi- 
tioning when CRs were scored relative to UCRs. High 
schizophrenism Ss behaved electrodermally very much 
like the preschizophrenic sample in S. A. Mednick and F. 
Schulsinger’s (1968) prospective study of schizophrenia; 
they exhibited faster recovery, greater response ampli- 
tude to aversive stimuli and faster initial habituation to 
these stimuli. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9435. Niemelä, Pirkko. (U Turku, Finland) Effects of 
short-term preparation on unexpected film stress. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 17(2), 
115-121. —Tested a hypothesis concerning the process 
of suppressing expected film stress in a study with 60 
American male undergraduates. “Astonishment” respon- 
ses brought about by an unexpectedly early confronta- 
tion were expected to be reduced by a foreperiod, or 
prefilm interval which made it possible for the S to 
refocus his attention on the film content. Predicted 
reduction in skin conductance responses and increased 
anticipation times for stressful film scenes were obtained 
for foreperiods of both 7 min and 114 min durations. An 
attempt to manipulate the amount of concentration on 
the fiin content during a 7 min foreperiod did not affect 
the preparation process. — Journal abstract. 

9436. Petrie, Asenath. (Hadassah U Hosp, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Reduction or augmentation? Why we need two 
"planks" before deciding. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 460-462. —Concentrates on 2 
developments since the experimentally based concepts of 
the reducer and augmenter were introduced 15 yrs ago 
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by A. Petrie et al ( 1958). These 2 were chosen because Two groups of undergraduates (n — 12) at normal and 
the author feels they emphasize how Obsolete is the high attention performed mental tasks involving both a 


delinquents. (а) An atypical perceptual modulation thought content and with an increase in rate of Shane of 
i igh. 


delinquents present the same atypical “stimulus-gov- 9441. Scott, Thomas D. (U California, Santa Cruz) A 
erned” pattern. The only way to date of identifying the psychophysiological investigation of cortical audiome- 
stimulus-governed person, who differs in important ways try during human sleep. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
from the rest of the population, is by having his zional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1091. 
erformance from 2 sessions to allow for comparison. 9442. Tecce, Joseph J.; Savignano-Bowman, June & 
The stimulus-governed person is wrongly characterized Meinbresse, Debbie. (Boston State Hosp, Lab of Neurop- 
on 1 session alone. (b) The neurophysiological finding p chology; MA) Contingent negative variation and the 
i istraction: Arousal hypothesis. Electroencephalography 


on 2 “planks.” The economy of discarding | of these term memory task consisting of 4 letters presented within 
planks, as Suggested Baker et al, would prevent the using the flash-tone interval with the requirement that they be 


9437. Rakosky, John J. (U Missouri, Columbia) Tonic оѓ letters without short-term memory. The task involving 
heart rate and aggression. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- short-term memory of letters produced a significant 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1089. reduction in amplitude of contingent negative variation 

9438. Rem, Michael A. & Schwartz, Marvin. (О. (CNV) for central and parietal recording sites. The 
Cincinnati) Retinal versus central processes in deter- association of CNV decrease and lengthened RT to tone 
mining averaged evoked response waveforms. Physiolo- iş interpreted as a CNV distraction effect. The accompa- 
g & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 705-709. —Random niment of this distraction by elevated heart rate levels 

Ot stereograms permit the рер Of central and increased frequency of eyeblinks is considered a 
i inal effects of the stimu- distraction-arousal association and an important source 
lus. Anaglyph versions of such Stereograms were used іо оғ disruption in CNV development. Results support the 


stimuli. —Journal abstract, tion effects, at least when produced by lexical stimuli, is 
9439. Rust, John. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, examined. (French summary) (18 ref) — Journal 
England) Unconditioned response diminution in the summary. 
Skin resistance response. Journal of General Psychology, 9443. Thornton, E. W. & Hagan, Patricia J. (U 
1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 77-84. —Investigated UCR diminu- Liverpool, England) A failure to explain the effects of 
tion in the Skin.resistance Tesponse of 27 male students false heart-rate feedback on affect by induced changes 
(mean age, 20,5 yrs). By using an alternating series of in Physiological response. British Journal of Psychology, 
paired and unpaired stimuli, hypotheses based on 1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 359-365, —Attempted to validate 
Tesponse interference, conditioned inhibition, and ex- and extend the self-persuasion hypothesis of S. Valins 
pectancy were tested. The UCS was a tone of 105 db. For (see PA, Vol 40: 12940) by using slide stimuli reported to 
the CS Ss were divided into 2 groups, one receivin. a create strong unpleasant feelings. It was hypothesized 
tone at 65 db and the other a tone at 85 db. UCR that in Situations where there is no immediate explana- 
diminution was found, but diminution showed no tion of induced arousal in terms of a cue of false heart- 
Significant change over trials and no correlation with тае feedback, reported affect is dependent on a 
amplitude of the CR. Results are best explained in terms cognitive interpretation. Results from 30 undergraduates 
of the expectancy hypothesis. — Journal summary. in the present study not only support such an interpreta- 
9440. Ruth, Judy S. & Giambra, Leonard M. (Miami tion, but also disconfirm a previous study that reported 
U) Eyemovements as a function of attention and rate of changes in affect to be a consequence of induced changes 
change in thought content. Perceptual & Motor Skills, in actual physiological responses. This discrepancy from 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 475-480. — Previous investi- {һе previous reported n is related to the possible 
Bators have inferred that increased rate of eyemovement efficiency of techniques of systematic desensitization. 
was due to increased attention or increased rate of —Journal abstract. 
change in thought content. Studies testing one position 9444. Torda, Clara. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, 
Were interpretable in terms of the other. The present City U New York) Effect of emotions on visual evoked 
Study was designed to end this methodological confound, Potentials. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
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39(1, Pt 2), 663-668. — The effects of anxiety and anger 
on the visual evoked potentials generated by exposure to 
visual stimuli (circle or square as compared to blank 
card) did not for 80 17-52 yr old Ss modify the latencies 
or the amplitude of P;, P», Ny, and № peaks. Anxiety 
and anger modified, however, in a statistically significant 
manner Рз and the following waves. The P4-N4 wave 
complex seemed to relate to cognitive processes. Results 
suggest that the effects of cognitive processes related to 
anxiety and rage differ, at least in part. —Journal 
abstract. 

9445. Utz, Patrick W. (U Notre Dame) Biofeedback 
training: An analysis of the effects and the learning 
process. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1067. 

9446. Valle, Ronald S. (U Pittsburgh) Effects of alpha 
wave biofeedback training on selected social psycholog- 
ical and personality variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1094-1095. 

9447. Weiner, Elliot A. & Concepcion, Paul. (Oklaho- 
ma State U) Effects of affective stimuli mode on eye- 
blink rate and anxiety. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 256-259. —In a study with 40 
undergraduate females, the relationship between eye- 
blink response and high- and low-arousing stimuli 
presented in 2 stimuli modes, visual and auditory, was 
examined. Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 groups: 
visual accident, visual landscape, auditory accident, or 
auditory landscape. The correspondence between the 
stimuli modes, blink rate, and self-report measure of 
anxiety (Multiple Affect Adjective Check List) was also 
examined. Results show that the 2 high-arousal stimulus 
Broups experienced greater anxiety than the 2 low- 
arousal groups. Further, the auditory high-arousal group 
demonstrated higher eye-blink rate than the auditory 
low-arousal group, with both auditory groups higher in 
eye-blink rate than the visual groups. Suggestions are 
made that increased blink rate accompanied arousal as a 
means for suppression of imagery or tension release and 
that this did not occur in the visual groups due to 
attention processes in a visual task. —Journa summary. 

9448. Wenrich, W. W. & LeTendre, Dana. (North 
Texas State U) Operant control of autonomic behavior: 
An annotated bibliography (1954—1974). Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 231. 
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9449. Anlezark, Gill; Pycock, Chris & Meldrum, Brian. 
(Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) Ergot alkaloids as 
dopamine agonists: Comparisons in two rodent models. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Jun), Vol 37(2), 
295-302. —A series of ergot alkaloids, together with the 
direct dopamine (DA) agonists a omorphine and piribe- 
dil, were tested for protective effects against audiogenic 
seizures in an inbred strain of mice (DBA/2) and for 
induction of circling behavior in mice with unilateral 
destruction of 1 nigrostriatal DA pathway. The potency 
against audiogenic seizures was, in descending order, 
apomorphine, ergocornine, bromocry tine, реш, 
LSD, methysergide, and piribedil, while that observed in 
the rotating mouse model was apomorphine, ergomet- 
rine, ergocornine, bromocryptine, and piribedil. LSD 
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caused only weak circling behavior even when adminis- 
tered in high doses (over 1 mg/kg). Methysergide was 
ineffective, Prior administration of haloperidol blocked 
the effect of DA agonists and of ergot alkaloids in both 
animal models. The possible action of ergot alkaloids as 
DA agonists is discussed. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9450. Ashford, J. & Jones, B. J. (Portsmouth School 
of Pharmacy, England) The effects of intra-amygdaloid 
injections of 6-hydroxydopamine on avoidance respond- 
ing in rats. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 56(3), 255-261. —6-Hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA, 4 
or 8 pu) was injected bilaterally into the amygdalae of 
rats. Two weeks later, catecholamine concentrations 
were reduced in and around the amygdalae, but striatal 
dopamine was unaffected. Shuttle-box avoidance acqui- 
sition was inhibited in 6-OHDA-treated Ss, whereas 
retention and extinction were only slightly impaired. 
There was a slight but significant improvement in passive 
avoidance acquisition. Treated Ss showed no motor 
abnormalities, were not hypoactive in a photocell activity 
cage, and performed as well as controls on a rotating rod. 
It is suggested that an impairment of associative learning 
may be responsible for the conditioned avoidance 
acquisition deficit in 6-OHDA-treated rats. —Journal 
abstract. 

9451. Baisden, Ronald H. (U Florida) Behavioral 
effects of hippocampal lesions after adrenergic deple- 
tion of the septal area. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1071. 

9452. Balazs, R.; Patel, A. J. & Hajós, F. (MRC 
Developmental Neurobiology Unit, Carshalton, Eng- 
land) Factors affecting the biochemical maturation of 
the brain: Effects of hormones during early life. 
Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(1), 25-36. 
—Analyzed the literature on the effects of hormones on 
cell formation, brain maturation, and specific neuroen- 
docrine circuits. In the rat brain, extensive cell prolifera- 
tion takes place during the Ist 3 wks after birth. 
Postnatal cell formation in the brain is influenced by 
hormones: mitotic activity is inhibited by corticosteroids, 
active cell replication is prematurely terminated in 
animals treated with relatively large doses of thyroid 
hormones, and in thyroid deficiency the rate of cell 
acquisition is selectively retarded in the cerebellum. 
There is a chronological order in the formation of the 
different types of nerve cells, thus it is proposed that the 
functional consequences will depend, in part, on the time 
of interference with cell formation, which determines the 
cell type affected. It has been observed that brain 
maturation is advanced by treatment during infancy with 
thyroid hormones and is retarded after neonatal thyroi- 
dectomy. Furthermore, in the hypothyroid rat synaptic 
organization is also affected. The influence of gonadal 
hormones during a short period of ontogenesis is 
consistent with the hypothesis that the sexual differentia- 
tion of the brain is altered as a result of introduction, at 
the time of the assembly of the neuronal circuits, of units 
Which differ from those in the basic genetic plan. 
Hormones may influence the differentiation of nerve 
cells in terms of hormone and/or neurotransmitter 
receptors and of transmitter production mechanisms; in 
this way they may specify the hormonal-neuronal 
pathway in which the affected nerve cells participate. 
(2% p ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9453. Barr, Gordon A.; Gibbons, Judith L, & Bridger, 
Wagner H. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva 
U) Neuropharmacological regulation of mouse killing 
by rats. Behavioral 
143-159. —Reviews the literature on the neuro 
cology of mouse killing with attention to the be avioral 
Specificity of the response, Several tentative conclusions 
are presented: (a) i i ivi 
(serotonin or catecholamine) result in a behaviorally 


9454. Chia-Shong Chen & Fuller, John L. (Monash U, 
Clayton, Australia) Selection for Spontaneous or prim- 
ing-induced audiogenic seizure susceptibility in mice, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 98. 765-772. —Selectively bred 4 lines 
of mice from a heterogeneous i 
mice) for audiogenic seizure Prone (SP), priming prone 
(PP), moderatel 
resistant (SR), ignificant c anges in proportions of Ss 
showing the desired henotypes were found after 2 
icating involvement of 
behavioral characteristics, 
Although response to selection for spontaneous seizure 


Susceptibility to stimulation damage but that a qualita- 
tively different mechanism is involved in the MPP line. 


Samuel N. (Louisiana State U, 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) The ability of Protein 
deficient monkeys to discriminate between diets con- 
taining and lacking a most limiting amino acid. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 


B), 1075. 

9456. de Castro, John M. & В Saul. (Georgia 
State U) Insulin pretreatment facilitates after 
dorsal hippocampal lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 16(5), 517-520. —Treated 30 Sprague- 
Dawley adult male albino rats with either insulin or 
Saline “injections for 4 days prior to either 


dorsal 
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ration. One week after 
Surgery they were tested in -way active avoidance 
acquisition and rated for freezing behavior and strug- 
i Free» d Pretreatment with insulin marked. 
icit in avoidance ai 
reduced the amount of freezing observ 
CS-UCS interval but did not affect the 
ing scores, Results demonstrate that insulin 
facilitation of functional recovery after brain damage is 


certain 
abstract, 
9457. Donaldson, I. MacG.; Pycock, C. & Marsden, C. 
D. (U London Inst of Psychiatry, England) Rotation 
produced by electrolytic lesions of the 
lar peduncle in rats modifying other forms of circling 
behavior. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1), 
119-131. —Unilateral electrolytic lesions were made at2 
different levels 


rostrally placed lesions often injured the ascending fibers 
of the superior cerebellar peduncle at and rostral to their 
decussation, and resulted in contraversive rotation 
without Such spontaneous rotation 
seemed capable of inhibiting the ipsiversive circling 
response to apomorphine and dexamphetamine seen in 
Ss with damage to the adjacent dorsal noradrenergic 
bundle area. Results indicate that unilateral damage to 
the superior cerebellar peduncle in rats produces circling 
behavior, and the direction of this depends on the level 
of injury, Such turning can modify the rotational effects 
of lesions in adjacent brain stem structures. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

9458. Drewett, R. F, & Cordall, Kathleen M. (U 
Durham Science Lab, England) Control of feeding in 
suckling rats: Effects of glucose and of osmotic stimuli, 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 711-717. 
Ha 7 experiments, the control of feeding in 9-11 day 


no effect on serum osmolality, 
body weight of 8% saline increased plasma osmolality by 
3.7%, 
effect on feeding behavior in either deprived or 
Satiated pups. Results rule out an osmotic stimulus to 
sucking during the normal feeding cycle. А 1-cc load of 
water inhibited feeding immediately after the load, This 
inhibition l 
Glucose given by stomach tube did not inhibit feeding 
more than the same volume of water, though it raised the 
serum glucose of milk-deprived pups to a level above 
those of controls fed a 
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mmoles/kg) caused a significant rise in serum glucose 
levels, but did not stimulate feeding. —Journal abstract. 

9459. Eissenberg, Ethel & Brener, Jasper. (Rockefeller 
U) Intermittent positive pressure and the curarized rat: 
Implications for cardiovascular conditioning. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 735-743. —Arterial 
blood gas analyses performed on noncurarized rats 
suggest that artificial respiration parameters specified in 
the literature for maintaining curarized rats in a normal 
physiological state are inadequate. In the present study, 
these procedures were standardized on the assumption 
that the arterial Poop for rats is approximately 25 mm Hg. 
The analyses yielded a mean Poe of 33.3 mm Hg, a value 
more consistent with published data. Moreover, a steady 
decline in heart rate and tidal volume was observed in 2 
groups of male Long-Evans rats respirated using report- 
ed constant pressure values, supporting reported effects 
of curare on lung elastance. A consideration of impor- 
tant hemodynamic effects of intermittent positive pres- 
sure suggests more adequate parameters for the artificial 
ventilation of this preparation. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9460. Evans, J. P.; Grahame-Smith, D. G.; Green, A. 

R. & Tordoff, A. F. (MRC, Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
England) Electroconvulsive shock increases the behavi- 
oural responses of rats to brain 5-hydroxytryptamine 
accumulation and central nervous system stimulant 
drugs. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Feb), Vol 
56(2), 193-199. —A single 150-V, 1 sec electroconvulsive 
shock increased rat brain 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5- 
HIAA) concentration but not 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- 
HT) or урод 3 hrs later. 5-HT synthesis was 
decreased 3 and 6 hrs after the shock but was normal at 
24 hrs. 24 hrs following the final 10 shocks given once 
daily, Ss showed enhanced responses to tranylcypromine 
and levotryptophan. The steady state concentrations of 
tryptophan, 5-HT, 5-HIAA, and 5-HT synthesis were 
unaltered. The hyperactivity following administrationof a 
5-HT agonist was enhanced, suggesting altered postsy- 
naptic responses. Repeated shock also enhanced locomo- 
tor activity following tranylcypromine and levodopa and 
Shortened the latent period before pentylenetetrazol- 
induced convulsions. It is suggested that increased 
postsynaptic sensitivity may be the basis of the therapeu- 
tic effect of electroconvulsive therapy. —Journal abstract. 

9461. Gage, Fred H. & Olton, David S. (Johns 
Hopkins U) L-dopa reduces hyperreactivity induced by 
septal lesions in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jun), Vol 
17(2), 213-218. —Tested 32 female Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats for hyperreactivity. Ss with septal lesions 
exhibited a significant increase in reactivity. Administra- 
tion of a single dose of either 50, 100, 225, 300, 400, or 
475 mg/kg of levodopa and R04-4602 (a peripheral 
decarboxylase inhibitor) resulted in a dose-related, 
increased rate of disappearance of the hyperreactivity 
induced by septal lesions. Injection of an equal volume 
of vehicle did not produce any noticeable effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

9462. Gentry, R. Thomas & Wade, George N. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Sex differences in sensitivity 
of food intake, body weight, and running-wheel activity 
to ovarian steroids in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 747—754. 
—Investigated the effects of sex and experimental 
androgenization on the responsiveness of food intake 
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and running-wheel activity to exogenously administered 
ovarian hormones in adult, gonadectomized rats. Two 
experiments were conducted, using a total of 66 female 
and 36 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Food intake was 
analogous to lordotic behavior in that males and 
neonatally androgenized females were relatively insensi- 
tive to the influences of either estradiol benzoate (EB) or 
progesterone (P). Running-wheel activity, however, 
could be differentiated from food intake in that males 
responded the same as females to the effects of EB and 
P. Androgenized females (500 ug testosterone propionate 
on the 3rd day of life) showed a response to EB 
quantitatively equivalent to that of nonandrogenized 
females, but they had a longer latency to respond. The 
estrogen-antagonistic effects of P were confirmed for 
both of these behaviors, and there was a positive 
correlation between the magnitude of the responses to 
EB and P. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9463. Herberg, L. J.; Stephens, D. N. & Franklin, K. 
B. (Inst of Neurology, London, England) Catechola- 
mines and self-stimulation: Evidence suggesting a 
reinforcing role for noradrenaline and a motivating role 
for dopamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 4(5), 575-582. —Experiments in male 
Wistar rats showed that dextroamphetamine was more 
effective than levoamphetamine in enhancing self-stimu- 
lation of noradrenaline (NA) sites in the locus coeruleus 
and near-lateral hypothalamus. In dopamine (DA) sites 
in the substantia nigra and far-lateral hypothalamus the 
effects of the 2 isomers were more nearly equal. 
Thymoxamine depressed self-stimulation at all sites, but 
more at DA sites. Findings are interpreted in terms of a 
hypothesis that DA and NA play complementary roles in 
self-stimulation, that DA pathways contribute to the 
arousal necessary for self-stimulation, and that response- 
contingent noradrenergic activity mediates reinforce- 
ment. It was predicted that (a) stimulants of adrenergic 
alpha-receptors should disrupt self-stimulation by acting 
randomly on the reinforcement system and disrupting 
response-reward contingencies; this was confirmed by 
the finding that clonidine depressed self-stimulation at 
all sites; (b) stimulants of DA receptors should enhance 
self-stimulation of NA sites by augmenting dopaminergic 
motivational activity; but in Ss with DA electrodes, 
noncontingent stimulation of DA receptors would also 
impose noncontingent activity on the transsynaptic 
noradrenergic reinforcement pathways and depress self- 
stimulation; this was confirmed by the finding that 
apomorphine was stimulant for NA electrodes but 
depressant for DA electrodes and that the degree and 
direction of these effects was highly correlated with the 
differential effects of dextro- and levoamphetamine. (57 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9464. Iwamoto, Edgar T.; Loh, H. H. & Way, E. 
Leong. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San 
Francisco, CA) Dopaminergic-cholinergic interactions 
in naloxone-induced circling in morphine-dependent 
rats with nigral lesions. European Journal of Pharmacolo- 
85, 1976(Jul), Vol 38(1), 39-54. —Three to 4 wks after 
placement of a unilateral electrolytic lesion of the 
substantia nigra zona compacta, male Sprague-Dawley 
Tats were highly dependent on morphine (subcutaneous 
pellet). Following naloxone (20 mg/kg ip) both continu- 
ous contralateral circling behavior and severe withdrawal 
signs in morphine-dependent lesioned Ss were elicited. 
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differences in gonadal hormones, 60 adult female Long- 
Evans hooded rats were (a) ovariectomized, (b) ovariec- 
tomized and injected with testosterone propionate prior 
to and during open-field testing, or (c) sham operated. 
Half the Ss in each group received DEX in their drinking 


9466. Johnson, State U) Sex 
hormones and hamster copulation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1080-1081. 
Jack G.; 


1(1), 133-150. 
—Exposure of pregnant guinea pigs to an environmental 
temperature of 42°C for 1 hr daily on 
Bestation resulted 
birthweight and brainweight of newborn offspring. These 
deficits persisted to early maturity and were still evident 
at 250 days of age following behavioral testing. Although 
Some degree of postnatal aeuo пес and brain growth 
had occurred, this was not suffi 

the retarding influence of prenatal hyperthermia. Heat 
stress also seriously impaired 
discrimination task, and this tendency persisted over the 
Subsequent 4 reversals for both initial and perseverative 
errors, Impaired learning performance was related to 
reduction in brainweight. Ss with higher mean maternal 
Poststressing core temperatures gave birth to progeny 
Which had smaller whole and part wet-brainweights. 
Examination of the effect of oststressing core tempera- 
ture on brainweight revealed. that brain growth, inde- 
pendent of bodyweight, was retarded when this empara 
ture elevated above 41.5°C, Analysis of the atmospheric 
content of the incubator during stressing sessions ruled 
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day postsurgical recovery period. Both dextroampheta- 
mine administration and frontal ablation increased 
activity level. In addition, dextroamphetamine adminis- 
tration reversed the normal relationship of illumination 
with activity level. The postoperative hyperactivity 
folowing frontal ablation was dependent on the illumi- 
nation level during testing. Potentiation of frontal- 
induced hyperactivity by dextroamphetamine was ob- 
served, but the potentiation was not independent of the 
ambient illumination. —Journal abstract. 

9469. Katz, R. J. (U Michi ап) Role of the mystacial 
vibrissae in the control of iso! ation induced aggression 
in the mouse. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 
399-402. —32 adult male Swiss Albino mice were 
isolated from conspecific contact for 10 days. Removal 
of the mystacial vibrissae and subsequent anesthesia of 
the vibrissal pad reduced the number of aggressive social 
encounters that normally ensue upon the reintroduction 
of a conspecific. This reduction occurred under condi- 
tions in which latencies for initial social contact were 
essentially unchanged. These results are consistent with 
Previous reports on the importance of vibrissal integrity 
in the control of attack behaviors in a variety of other 
aggressive paradigms, and extend Previous observations 
to a novel species and attack paradigm. —Journal 
abstract. 

9470. Kelly, Peter H.; Miller, Richard J. & Neumeyer, 
John L. (U Cambridge, England) Action of apomorphine 
alkaloids on locomotor activity in rats with 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine lesions of the nucleus accumbens. European 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 35(1), 85-92. 
—()-Apomorphine and N-n-propylnorapomorphine 
(NPA) produce Stereotypy but not locomotor activity in 
normal male Sprague-Dawley rats. In Ss with selective 
bilateral lesions of dopamine terminals in the nucleus 
accumbens induced by microinjection of 6-hydroxydo- 
pamine both compounds produced a marked stimulation 
of locomotor activity. NPA was considerably more 
potent. The maximal intensity of stimulation produced 
by the 2 drugs was, however, similar. The locomotor 
stimulant effects of ()-apomorphine were inhibited by 
(+)-bulbocapnine (20 mg/kg) or pimozide (0.5 mg/kg). 
N-n-Propylnorapocodeine also produced a long-lasting 
stimulation of locomotor activity. Aporphine, isoapo- 
morphine, (2- L2-dihydroxyaporphine, and (2-nucife- 
rine were all inactive in stimulating locomotor activity. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9471. Kovács, Gábor L.; Telegdy, Gyula & Lissák, 

Атап. (University Medical School, Pécs, Hungary) 5- 
hydroxytryptamine and the mediation of pituitary-adre- 
nocortical in the extinction of active avoid- 
ance behaviour. Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1976, Vol 
1(3), 219-230. — Studied possible correlations between 
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the effect of corticosterone on the extinction of a l-way 
active avoidance task and hypothalamic and mesence- 
phalic 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT; serotonin) content. 
Corticosterone treatment 1.0 and 5.0 mg/kg/day, ip 
facilitated the extinction of active avoidance behavior 
while doses of 10.0 mg/kg delayed it. 1.0 and 2.0 mg/kg 
increased the hypothalamic 5-HT content in normal and 
adrenalectomized Ss; 5.0 mg/kg had no effect, and 10.0 
mg/kg decreased it. Changes in mesencephalic 5-HT 
followed a pattern similar to that in the hypothalamus. 
ACTH increased hypothalamic and mesencephalic 5-HT 
content in intact animals; however, there were no 
changes in adrenalectomized Ss. Decreased brain 5-HT 
content, brought about by parachlorophenylalanine 
(PCPA) (300 mg/kg), was able to prevent the behavioral 
effect of 1.0 and 5.0 mg/kg corticosterone. Decreased 5- 
HT content caused by mesencephalic raphé lesions 
delayed extinction. Nialamide treatment (125 mg kg 
which increased brain 5-HT content, counteracted the 
effect of 10.0 mg/kg corticosterone on extinction. Data 
suggest that the action of corticosterone on active 
avoidance behavior is mediated via changed 5-HT 
metabolism. (144 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9472. Krieger, Monica S. & Barfield, Ronald J. 
(Rockefeller U) Masculine sexual behavior: Pacing and 
ejaculatory patterns in female rats induced by electrical 
Shock. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 
671-675. — Compared the responsiveness of 8 male and 8 
female Long-Evans rats to peripheral electrical shock. 
Gonadectomized males and females were treated with 
androgen as adults and then tested for male copulatory 
behavior under shock and nonshock conditions. There 
was no significant difference in the periodicity of male 
copulatory behavior due to sex. The delivery of shock at 
30-sec intervals paced the behavior and increased the 
rate of copulation. Peripheral electrical shock did not 
affect the number of intromissions per mount bout; 
however it did increase the number of intromissions per 
minute exhibited by both sexes. An unexpected finding 
during the course of testing was the display of the 
ejaculatory pattern by 3 of the 8 females tested. Results 
support the hypothesis that the factors underlying 
masculine copulatory behavior in the female were very 
similar, if not identical, to those in the male. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9473. Landfield, Philip W. (U California, Irvine) 
Computer-determined EEG patterns associated with 
memory-facilitating drugs and with ECS. Brain Research 
Bulletin, 1976(Jan-Feb), Vol 1(1), 9-17. —Analyzed 
cortical EEG patterns of 12 male Wistar albino rats by 
computer following administration of analeptic drugs (5 
and 15 mg/kg pentylenetetrazol and 0.6 and 1.0 mg/kg 
strychnine) at doses previously shown to facilitate 
posttrial memory processes. The drugs produced an 
increase in the power of the EEG primarily by increasing 
the amount of activity in delta ana lower-theta frequency 
bands. The increase in lower frequency theta was 
accompanied by a decrease in higher frequency theta, 
thus increasing the regularity in the theta band. ECS, 
which disrupts posttrial memory processes, also in- 
creased delta activity, but greatly lowered amplitudes 
throughout the EEG frequency spectrum. It is concluded 
that if any consistent relationship between the cortical 
EEG and posttrial memory processes exists, then 
increased amplitude and regularity in the delta and theta 
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bands are associated with increased amounts of memory 
storage—at least in alert animals. (41 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9474. Lieff, Bernard D.; Sharpless, Seth К. & 
Schlesinger, Kurt. (U Colorado, Boulder) Inhibition of 
acoustic priming in mice. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 773-779. 
—Conducted a study with C57BL/6J mice, a strain 
which can be made susceptible to audiogenic seizures by 
a process known as acoustic priming. Acoustic priming 
can be blocked when the animals are injected either with 
puromycin or with puromycin aminonucleoside before 
the application of the priming stimulus. Cycloheximide, 
diphenylhydantoin, and dextroamphetamine had little 
effect on priming-induced audiogenic seizures in Ss. All 
of these drugs, however, when given in combination with 
puromycin reversed the protective action of puromycin 
against audiogenic seizures. Puromycin administered to 
19-day-old Ss increased susceptibility to electroconvul- 
sive seizures when Ss were tested at 22 days of age. It is 
suggested that puromycin is able to block priming- 
induced audiogenic seizures by producing abnormal 
electrical activity in the brain or through an interference 
with normal neurohumoral transmission by incomplete 
peptides. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9475. Lodder, J. & Zeilmaker, G. H. (Erasmus U, 


Rotterdam, Netherlands) Effects of genital deafferenta- _ 


tion on mounting and intromission behavior in spayed 
female rats treated with estrogen. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 753-755. —35 spayed female 
hybrid rats, treated daily with a low dose of estrogen, 
were tested for mounting and intromission behavior. Ss 
exhibiting intromission patterns were submitted to sham- 
operation or genital denervation by transecting both 
pudendal and genito-femoral nerves. In 2 postoperative 
mating tests, it appeared that genital denervation 
completely prevented the occurrence of intromission 
patterns while mounting behavior was not affected. It is 
concluded that the occurrence of intromission patterns in 
the adult female rat depends on genital sensory input. 
The importance of eliminatng the confounding influence 
of genital stimuli for the interpretation of sexual 
motivation is stressed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9476. Maldonado, Héctor & Tablante, Alfonso. (IVIC, 
Ctr de Biofísica y Bioquimica, Caracas, Venezuela) 
Behavioral transfer in praying mantis by injection of 
brain homogenate. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), 
Vol 16(5), 617-621. —Trained adult female mantids 
(Stagmatoptera biocellata) not to attack a black star in 
movement. Brain extracts of these trained donors were 
transferred by injection to naive mantids (ie. the 
experimental group) which then showed a number of 
strikes significantly smaller than that reached during 
preinjection testing. Recipients that received extracts 
from untrained donors (ї.е., the control group) did not 
present such a difference in performance. The experi- 
mental group, unlike the control, evinced a further 
reduction in number of attacks by training, in spite of the 
fact that they had not had the proper experimental 
conditions to learn not to attack. Results are interpreted 
simply as induction of specific behavior rather than as 
chemical transfer of learning. The influence of a general 
depressive effect during the Ist day of training is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 
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9477. Maxson, Stephen C. & Cowen, John S. (U 
Connecticut, Behavioral Genetics Lab) Electroencepha- 
lographic correlates of the audiogenic seizure response 
of inbred mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
16(5), 623-629. — Recorded the cortical EEG of 5 inbred 
strains of mice susceptible to audiogenic seizures and of 
3 inbred strains resistant to them, as well as 3 
acoustically primed inbred Strains, before, during, and 
after exposure to intense noise once a day for 4 
consecutive days beginning at 29 or 30 days of age. None 
of the resistant Ss had a convulsion, and all of the 
susceptible Ss had at least 1 convulsion. Before, during, 
and after the audiogenic seizure, there was no evidence 
of spike waves or paroxysmal activity in the trace from 
the bipolar cortical electrodes. Rather, there might be a 
slight amplification and acceleration of the trace at the 
stimulus onset with no further changes during wild 
circling activity, but with a diminution of the trace 
during clonic or clonic-tonic convulsions. This pattern 
was observed for all 5 genetically susceptible strains and 
for all 3 acoustically primed groups; however, during 
chemoconvulsive seizures with Picrotoxin or thiosemicar- 
bazide, these same Ss as well as resistant Ss showed spike 
Waves and paroxysmal activity of the cortex. It is 
Suggested that the neural mechanism for the expression 
of audiogenic seizures and chemoconvulsive seizures is 
different, that all audiogenic seizures have a common 
mechanism for expression but not for development of 
this phenotype, and that the audiogenic seizure is a type 
of brain stem epilepsy. (76 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9478. McCullough, Maurice L. & Blackman, Derek E. 
(Preston Polytechnic, England) The behavioral effects of 
prenatal hypoxia in the rat. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 335-342, —32 Pregnant Wistar rats 
were exposed to an oxygen depleted atmosphere (13% 
oxygen in nitrogen) at normal pressure in 2-hr dail 
Sessions extending over approximately the last 14 days of 
Pregnancy. Their offspring were compared with control 
Progeny in terms of age of eye-opening, open-field 
behavior, and Hebb-Williams maze problem-solvin; 
ability. The groups were not distinguishable by their 
performance in the open-field, but the experimental Ss 
opened their eyes significantly earlier and made signifi- 
cantly more errors on Hebb-Williams maze problems. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9479. Moberg, Gary P. & Clark, Charles R. (U 
California, Davis) Effect of adrenalectomy and dexame- 
thasone treatment on circadian running in the rat. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
4(5), 617-619. —Although adrenalectomy resulted in a 
marked decrease in total wheel running activity in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats, the circadian rhythm of the 
TUnning was not altered. Contrary to what has been 
Previously observed in animals with intact adrenal 
Blands, administration of the synthetic glucocorticoid 
dexamethasone ip to adrenalectomized Ss resulted in an 
immediate increase in the amount of running with no 
effect on the circadian distribution of running. It is 
concluded that the adrenal axis had an influence on an S's 
ability to express running behavior, but the adrenal axis 
had no influence on the neural control of the circadian 
rhythm of running. —Journal abstract. 

U) Condi- 


following 


9480. O'Boyle, Michael. (Florida State 
tioned suppression of mouse killing in rats 
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radiation or lithium chloride injections. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1088, 

9481. Panksepp, Jaak & Meeker, Rick, (Bowling 
Green State U) Suppression of food intake in diabetic 
rats by voluntary consumption and intrahypothalamic 
injection of glucose. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 16(6), 763-770. —Data from 4 experiments with 46 
male and female normal and diabetic Long-Evans rats 
show that when given a choice between 2 concentrations 
of glucose (5% or 35%), normal. Ss preferred to consume 
most of their glucose from the concentrated source while 
diabetics preferred the dilute source, Although both 
consumed approximately the same total amount of 
glucose, on a caloric basis, the glucose depressed chow 
intake more in diabetics than in normal rats, indicating 
that diabetics can experience the Satiating effects of 
glucose. Also, since the diabetics excreted more glucose 
in urine during the glucose access, the overall retention 
of calories appeared to be less than of controls, 
indicating the diabetics are effectively hypophagic as 
compared to controls when they ingested large quantities 
of glucose. Direct injection of glucose into the ven- 
tromedial hypothalamus suppressed feeding as effective- 
ly in diabetics as in controls, indicating that normal titers 
of insulin are probably not necessary for suppression of 
feeding by ingested glucose in diabetic animals. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9482. Schneiderman, Barbara & Isaacson, Robert L, 
(U Florida) Pharmacologic changes in performance of 
normal and brain-damaged rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jun), Vol 172), 197-211. —Administered chlorpro- 
mazine (2 and 3 mg/kg), Шш ра чуге 
(АМРТ; 150 mg/kg), parachlorophenylalanine (316 
mg/kg), and physostigmine (0.01, 0.05, 0.075 mg/kg) to 
18 male, Long-Evans hooded, brain-damaged and intact 
rats at different times багаа acquisition of a DRL-20 
Schedule of reinforcement. Normal and per 
lesioned Ss were benefited by most of the agents used, 
but Ss with hippocampal damage were only affected by 
the high doses of chlorpromazine, AMPT, and the lowest 
dose of physostigmine. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9483. Schreiber, Robert A. (U Tennessee Ctr for the 
Health Sciences, Brain Research Inst, Memphis) The 
relation between locomotor activity and level of 
audiogenic seizures in C57BL/6J and DBA/2J mice at 
ages of peak convulsion risk, Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 367-378. —Running wheel activity 
data were collected at 15-min intervals for 2 hrs on naive 
21- and 24-day-old DBA/2J mice, naive 21-day-old 
C57BL/6J mice, and 21-day-old C57BL/6J mice subject- 
ed to audiogenic priming on Day 16 (birth — Day 0). 
Immediately thereafter, mice were tested for susceptibili- 
ty to sound-induced seizures. Both the incidence of 
running and speed of running served as weak predictors 
of the level of audiogenic seizure in which a mouse would 
terminate. Mice which manifested no response during 
testing for audiogenic seizures tended to run both longer 
and faster than those which manifested а convulsion 
during testing. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9484. Slater, James & Blizard, David A. (New York U 
Medical Ctr) A reevaluation of the relation between 
estrogen and emotionality in female rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
90(8) 755-764. —It has been hypothesized that the 
emotionality of the female rat is reduced at estrus, In 
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confirmation of previous research, the present 5 experi- 
ments with 112 Ss show that administration of estradiol 
benzoate (20 ug/kg) to female rats of the Maudsley 
Reactive (MR) strain increased open-field activity and 
decreased open-field defecation. In addition, ovariecto- 
my increased open-field defecation in MR females. 
Supporting the generality of these findings, hormone 
administration reduced open-field defecation and in- 
creased open-field activity in intact females of a 
genetically heterogeneous background. Additional stud- 
les suggest that the decrease in open-field defecation at 
estrus is dependent on estrogenic suppression of food 
intake. Hormone replacement decreased food intake in 
the period preceding the open-field test, and colonic 
contents were also lower in rats treated with estradiol 
benzoate plus progesterone immediately after the com- 
prion of the open-field test. These changes were seen in 
oth MR and genetically heterogeneous females. It is 
concluded that the decrease in open-field defecation at 
estrus may be mediated by a reduction in food intake 
and a consequent decrease in colonic contents and that 
the validity of the defecation response as a measure of 
emotionality may be seriously questioned under these 
circumstances. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9485. Smith, Donald F. (Psychiatric Hosp, Psycho- 
pharmacology Research Unit, Risskov, Denmark) Lithi- 
um orotate, carbonate and chloride: Pharmacokinetics, 
polydipsia and polyuria in rats. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1976(Apr), Vol 56(4), 399-402. —Experi- 
mental findings in rats oppose the notion that the 
pharmacokinetics of lithium ion given as lithium orotate 
differ from those of lithium chloride or lithium carbo- 
nate. Polyuria and polydipsia developed more slowly in 
Ss given lithium orotate than in those given the 
carbonate or chloride salt, perhaps due to an effect of the 
orotate anion. 

9486. Taylor, Anna N. et al. (U California Medical 

School, Los Angeles) Factors influencing pituitary-adre- 
nal rhythmicity: Its ontogeny and circadian variations in 
stress responsiveness. Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1976, 
Vol 1(3), 291-301. —Presents data on the ontogenetic 
modification of the pituitary-adrenal rhythm. Neonatal 
treatment with ACTH on Days 7-9 or 17-19, but not at 
other times postnatally, suppressed the circadian plasma 
corticosteriod rhythm in adult rats. Treatment with 
corticosterone on Day 18, but not on Days 3, 6, or 12, 
had similar persistent effects. Thus, brief exposure to 
high circulating levels of ACTH or corticosterone during 
2 critical neonatal periods which correspond to specific 
stages in the development of hypothalamic and forebrain 
structures may affect the normal development of central 
structures involved in circadian regulation. The role of 
the hippocampus and septum in the circadian periodicity 
of stress-induced pituitary-adrenal responsiveness was 
also investigated. Electrical stimulation of the hippocam- 
pus in freely-behaving chronically implanted adult male 
rats prolonged the plasma corticosterone response to 10- 
min restraint stress in the morning, but was without 
effect in the afternoon. Septal stimulation in the 
afternoon abolished the plasma corticosterone response 
to the stress, whereas stimulation in the morning was less 
effective. These differential effects suggest that hippo- 
campus and septum may play a role in producing the 
diminished stress responsiveness normally observed at 
the peak of the cycle. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9487. Van der Staak, Cees. (U Nijmegen, Nether- 
lands) Habituation and sensitization of the acoustic 
startle response during cortical spreading depression in 
rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun) Vol 16(6), 
681-687. —Tested habituation of the acoustic startle 
response in 8 groups of WAG male albino rats which 
received different cortical spreading depression (CSD) 
treatments on 3 successive days. Both short-term 
habituation and long-term habituation were investigated. 
Bilateral CSD had a significant effect on short-term 
habituation, but unilateral CSD did not. This effect is 
interpreted as a temporary increment of sensitization in 
the beginning of the session. Neither unilateral CSD nor 
bilateral CSD had an effect on long-term habituation as 
long as no treatment change took place. Treatment 
change resulted in an increased startle amplitude if it was 
a change from no CSD to unilateral or bilateral CSD. 
The reverse change had no such effect. Results are 
interpreted as evidence for a gradual compensation over 
sessions for the initial CSD-induced sensitization incre- 
ment. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9488. vom Saal, Frederick S.; Svare, Bruce & 
Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U, New Brunswick) 
Time of neonatal androgen exposure influences length 
of testosterone treatment required to induce aggres- 
sion in adult male and female mice. Behavioral Biology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 391-397. —387 male and female 
Rockland-Swiss albino mice, gonadectomized within the 
Ist 12 hrs of life, were administered either testosterone 
propionate (TP) or oil on postnatal Day 0, 3, 6, or 12. 
They were implanted with a capsule containing testoster- 
one (T) on Day 60 and tested for fighting behavior 
against an olfactory bulbectomized male every other day 
for a maximum of 62 days (30 tests). Virtually all Ss 
fought regardless of whether they were exposed to TP 
neonatally. However, the neonatally androgen-exposed 
mice fought sooner following the administration of T 
than did the non-neonatally androgen-exposed Ss. Ss 
exposed to TP on Day 12 required a longer exposure 
period to T than did the mice given TP on Day 6. 
Moreover, significantly more neonatally than non-neo- 
natally androgenized mice fought 2 wks after the T 
capsule was removed. It also was found that non- 
neonatally androgen-exposed males fought sooner in 
response to adult T treatment than did non-neonatally 
androgenized females. Results suggest that both prenatal 
and early postnatal androgen exposure influence sensi- 
tivity to the aggression-promoting property of androgen in 
adulthood. —Journal abstract. 
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9489. Beagley, Walter K. (Emory U) Grooming in the 
rat as an aftereffect of lateral hypothalamic stimula- 
tion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 790-798. —Conducted 4 experi- 
ments with a total of 22 adult male Charles River rats. 
Grooming occurred as an aftereffect of electrical 
stimulation at hypothalamic sites that elicited locomo- 
tion, drinking, or eating as stimulus-bound behaviors. 
Removal of food or water, which caused Ss to switch 
from one stimulus-bound behavior to another, produced 
little or no change in the grooming aftereffect. Stimula- 
tion with pulse pairs showed that the absolute refractory 
period for the neurons responsible for the occurrence of 
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grooming is approximately 1 msec. This value is longer 


be due to an interaction between short-lasting inhibitory 
and longer lasting excitatory effects of the stimulation. 


irginia; Freed, William J. & 
Mendelson, Joseph. (U Kansas) The role of hunger in 
schedule-induced Polydipsia. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Vol 7(6), 536-538, —Administered 8 
food-satiated hooded female rats bearing feeding-induc- 
ing hypothalamic electrodes 1 45-mg food pellet per 
minute during 60-min daily sessions, with water continu- 


ously available. Electrical stimulation of the lateral 


(U California, Riverside) 
Vocalizations elicited by electrical stimulation of the 
brain of the house fi 
Dissertation Abstracts 
B), 1076. 

9492, Feldmann, Joseph & Brown, Gregory M. (U 
Endocrine responses to electric shock 


in plasma 
samples while Ss were at rest, receiving electric shocks, or 
being trained to successfully avoid electric shocks by 
Pressing a lever while exposed to a warning signal. 
Following chairing, GH levels were low from the start. In 
Contrast, cortisol levels Showed an initial elevation. 
Electric shocks and shaping were powerful stimuli for 
Secretion of both cortisol and GH. In confirmation of 
Previous work, it was found that once Ss were well 
trained and were able to avoid most shocks by Pressing a 
lever, there was no activation of either hormone. Results 
Provide additional evidence that different classes of 
Stress situations produce different patterns of hormone 
Tesponse. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9493. Fung, Simon J. & Chan, Samuel H. (U Hong 
Kong Faculty of Medicine) Primary afferent depolariza- 
tion evoked by electroacupuncture in the lumbar cord 
of the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1), 
15 adult cats indicate 
larization has powerful 
is well demonstrated 
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level in the spinal cord. This spinal presynaptic inhibito- 
ry mechanism, however, is thought to be only a part of 
an overall process underlying the production of acupunc- 


th, Sarah L. & 
James R. (Kent State U) A reduction of ECS- 
sensory isolation. 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 
—Trained 3 groups of 20 female albino Wistar 
the 6th day, groups 
were given 1 of the following treatments after rforming 
footshock followed 
Ss received only a 5- 


Misanin, 
produced 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
542-544, 


attentuated amnesia, 
while FS-ECS-H Ss showed Tetrograde amnesia, Per- 
formance between the FS-ECS-H and NFS-NECS-H 
groups did not differ; however, both of these groups 
performed significantly better than the FS-NECS-H 
group. Findings show that environmental manipulations 
within the Ist hr after training and treatments can alter 
the amnesic effect of ECS, Suggesting that critical events 
determining whether or not Tetrograde amnesia is 
produced may occur within that time period. —A. С. 
Moltu. 

9495. Miliaressis, Théris E. (NIH, Lab of Clinical 
Sciences, Bethesda, MD) [Cerebral autostimulation.] 
(Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 1975(May), Vol 
4(5), 481-484. —Reviews trends in animal and human 
research on intracerebral autostimulation. Pharmacologi- 
cal, biochemical, and topographical studies have re- 
vealed the presence of caecos in the cerebrum 
and that certain Psychotropic drugs facilitate autostimu- 
lation. Studies of the role of autostimulation in the 
etiology of the manic-depressive syndrome are reported, 
as well as tests of the hypothesis that altération of 
dopaminergic processes benefits schizophrenic sympto- 
matology. Research into the physiological role of the 
autostimulation system is described, —A. Olson. 

9496, Szeligo, Frank V. (U Pittsburgh) Electrophysio- 
logical and behavioral assessment of the effects of DC 
Current on visual cortex of rat, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1094, 

9497. Zipser, Birgit & Bennett, Michael V. (State U 
New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Interac- 
tion of electrosensory and electromotor signals in 
lateral line lobe of a mormyrid fish. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 39(4), 713-721. —Re- 
corded a signal associated with the neural command to 
discharge the electric organ in cells of the lateral line 
lobe of a mormyrid fish. Responses of cells activated by 
the medium receptor inputs were facilitated or less 
frequently inhibited during this command-associated 
signal. Only Tesponses to disynaptic inputs were affected. 
The periods of facilitation’ and inhibition occurred at 
times at which electroreceptor activity evoked by organ 
discharge reached the lateral line lobe. Cells responding 
to large receptor inputs were inhibited by the command- 
associated signal. Activity evoked ч large receptors was 


transmitted in a mesencephalic fiber tract. The tract 
response was also inhibited by the command-associated 
signal. —Journal summary. 
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9498. Zipser, Birgit & Bennett, Michael V. (State U 

New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Respon- 
ses of cells of posterior lateral line lobe to activation of 
electroreceptors in a mormyrid fish. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 39(4), 693-712. —Activity of 
neurons in the lateral line lobe was studied by intracellu- 
lar recording of responses to stimulation of the lateral 
line nerves and of electroreceptors on the skin surface of 
Gnathomemus petersii. Two modes of activation occurred 
for cells responding to inputs from medium receptors: 
direct monosynaptic input mediated by single fiber and a 
disynaptic input from various additional fibers and 
relayed by the granule cells. There was a somotatopic 
projection of the electroreceptors to the lateral lobe. The 
monosynaptic input came from a specific receptor in the 
periphery. Strong disynaptic inputs came from a group 
of receptors generally found to be anterior, but less 
commonly posterior or lateral, to the receptor giving rise 
to the шологуларне input. Additional inputs that were 
inhibitory came from surrounding receptors. Character- 
istics of the cells responding to activation of large 
receptors are discussed. (37 ref) —Journal summary. 


Lesions 


9499. Bender, David B. (Princeton U) Effects of 
striate cortex lesions and forebrain commissure sec- 
tions of the visual response of neurons in inferotempo- 
ral cortex of the monkey. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1072. 

9500. Bengelloun, Wail A.; Burright, Richard G. & 
Donovick, Peter J. (State U New York, Binghampton) 
Nutritional experience and spacing of shock opportuni- 
ties alter the effects of septal lesions on passive 
avoidance acquisition by male rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 583-587. —Maintained 
40 male albino rais that had received septal lesions or 
control operations on а 23%-hr water deprivation 
schedule, They were tested on the acquisition of a water 
passive avoidance task under either of 2 schedules of 
shock availability. When septal Ss were limited to 1 
shock/daily session, they did not require more shocks 
than controls in meeting the acquisition criterion (2 
consecutive days without initiating shock). Regardless of 
shock schedule, Ss with septal lesions met the acquisition 
criterion in the same number of days as controls. A 
presurgical history of dietary sodium depletion was also 
found to differentially affect the behavior of septal and 
control Ss under the multiple-shock schedule. Results 
further indicate the importance of both experiential and 
situational variables in determining the behavioral 
effects of septal lesions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9501. Brazier, Mary A. (U California, Brain Research 
Inst, Los Angeles) Cerebral localization: The search for 

functional representation in the cortex. Acta Neurobiolo- 
giae Ux lee ed 1975, Vol 35(5—6), 529-536. —Pres- 
ents a historical overview of the ablation technique in 
brain research with praise for its use by J. Konorski (see 
PA, Vol 49:08636) and his students. (32 ref) —J. F. 
Brennan. 

9502. Carlson, Neil R.; El-Wakil, Fred W.; Standish, 
L. J. & Ormond, Diana L. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
DRL performance, extinction, and secondary reinforce- 
ment: Role of appetitive value of food in mice with 
septal lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
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Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 780—789. —Conducted 
5 experiments with a total of 116 B6D2F;/J mice. 
Normal Ss and Ss with septal lesions were trained on a 
DRL 8-sec schedule for food reinforcement varying in 
incentive value. Dilution of diet increased the number of 
reinforcements received by Ss with septal lesions. In 
Exps II and III the effects of septal lesions on resistance 
to extinction after continuous reinforcement training and 
the strength of secondary reinforcement were investigat- 
ed. Changes in reinforcement value modified the septal 
lesion effects in both cases. All 3 experiments demon- 
strated the alteration of the septal lesion effect through a 
change in the ats value of the reinforcement. 
Results suggest that one of the mechanisms by which 
septal lesions impair DRL performance is an enhance- 
ment of reinforcing properties of food. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9503. Collewijn, H. (Erasmus U Faculty of Medicine, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) Impairment of optokinetic 
(after-)nystagmus by labyrinthectomy in the rabbit. 
Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1), 146-156. 
—Results of a study with adult Dutch rabbits indicate a 
duality in optokinetic reactions: a direct response to slow 
retinal image displacement (e.g., drift), and an indirect 
response, mediated through the vestibular system, to 
faster movements. (23 ref) 

9504. Dahléf, Lars-Gósta & Larsson, Knut. (U 
Góteborg, Sweden) Interactional effects of pudendal 
nerve section and social restriction on male rat sexual 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 
751—162. —In 5 experiments, transection of the pudendal 
nerve causing desensitization of the glans penis impaired 
the sexual behavior of male Wistar rats. Compared to 
intact males, fewer animals performed intromissions and 
ejaculations, while no decrease in mounting frequency 
was observed. The total sexual activity as measured by 
number of mounts and intromissions was decreased, and 
the copulatory efficiency as measured by the ratio of 
intromissions and total sexual activity was lowered. The 
impairment of the sexual activity following penile 
desensitization was more marked in inexperienced Ss 
than in experienced ones. It is concluded that penile 
stimulation, although not a prerequisite for any specific 
component of the mating pattern, still is necessary for 
maintaining the behavior at a normal performance level. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9505. Dru, Denise. (U Southern California) Influences 
of interoperative experience and age on recovery of 
visual function following two-stage lesions of the striate 
cortex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1075. 

9506. Drucker-Colin, René R. & Carmen Gutiérrez, 
Ma. (U Nacional Autónoma, Inst de Biologia, 
Universitaria, Mexico) Effects of forebrain lesions on 
release proteins from the midbrain reticular formation 
of during the Sleep-wake cycle. Experimental Neurology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 52(2), 339-344. — Experimental results in 
8 cats demonstrate that the cyclic release of proteins 
from the midbrain reticular formation appears to be 
linked to the sleep-wake cycle, most particularly to REM 
sleep, because the peaks of the protein cycle appear 
during periods in which the animal spends most of the 
time in that phase. 

9507. Flood, Nancy C.; Overmier, J. Bruce & Savage, 
George E. (Sopris Mental Health Ctr, Glenwood Springs, 


x 
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CO) Teleost telencephalon and learning: An interpre- 
potheses. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 783-798. —А review of 
the literature compared normal and telencephalon-ablat- 
ed teleost fish with Tespect to learning under classical 
conditioning, instrumental training, and avoidance 


behaviors (escape and food-getting). However, perform- 
ances on some complex instrumental tasks and all 
avoidance tasks were impaired by such ablation. Analy- 
sis of those factors which lead to the selective poorer 
learning by ablated fish implicated increased opportuni- 
ly for response variability and delay of primary rein- 
forcement. Several hypotheses about teleost telencephal- 
ic function are considered: (a) nonspecific arousal, (b) 
dominant response inhibition, (c) short-term memory, 
and (d) integration of. separate learning processes. A new 
hypothesis is presented which suggests that the teleost 
telencephalon mediates utilization of changes in condi- 
tioned motivational states that permit reinforcement of 
behavior. (159 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9508. Glassman, Robert B. & Malamut, Barbara L. 
(Lake Forest Coll) Recovery from electroencephalo- 
Braphic slowing and reduced evoked potentials after 


Search for possible evidence of active compensation 
during Tecovery from brain damage, EEG and evoked 


areas before and after Various sensorimotor cortical 
- Ss were tested concurrently on a battery of 


neurological tests (е.р., lateral hopping, visual pursuit, 


clinical literature in showing reduction in amplitudes, 


Though SII might be thought of as partly redundant with 
51, and therefore important in recovery, SII was not 


9f auditory cortex ablation on sound localization in the 
monkey (Macaca mulatta). Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1020. 

9510. Heffner, Rickye S. (Florida State U) The 
function of the pyramidal tract in a primitive mammal: 
The hedgehog. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1079. 

9511. Howze, Marsha A. (Louisiana State U, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical Coll) The lateral cerebral peduncle: 
Its functional significance for the acquisition of visual 
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and kinesthetic discrimination in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1080. 
i &G 


ventromedial hypothalamic lesioned Ss emitted fewer 
responses and received more shocks than controls in a 
lever-pressing free-o; 
the performance of the controls improved across 10 days 
of testing and within each session, the between- and 
within-session performance of the lesioned Ss, after 
improving moderately during the Ist few days of testing, 
deteriorated as training progressed, Although the re- 
Sponse rates of the lesioned Ss were relatively unrelated 
to the different current levels, their shock rates varied 
inversely with intensity. This resulted from an increase in 
the frequency of long interresponse times and a reduc- 
tion in the number of consecutive shocks. Preoperative 
training substantially improved the avoidance behavior 
of lesioned Ss, but their postoperative performance was 
nevertheless inferior to their preoperative levels. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


rine (NE) pathway on intracranial self-stimulation 
(ICSS) performance produced from electrodes in the 
posterior lateral hypothalamus of male Walter Reed rats. 
Locus coeruleus (LC) lesions produced increases in ICSS 
of approximately 180% of baseline rates by the 7th day 
postlesion, and NE levels were significantly decreased in 
the cortex and hippocampus. A 2nd lesion in the 
ventromedial tegmentum given 7 days later significantly 
attenuated the increase in [CSS after the LC lesion. 

9514. G. R. & Astruc, J. (Virginia Com- 
monwealth U Medical Coll) Preliminary evidence for a 
direct projection of the prefrontal cortex to the 
hippocampus in the Squirrel monkey. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1975, Vol 11(5-6), 355-364. —Unilateral 
partial ablations in the medial prefrontal cortex of 6 
monkeys led to fiber degeneration which followed 
cingulate and uncinate routes to the hippocampal region. 
Degenerating fibers were observed primarily in the 
alvear, but also in the perforant, bundle. Preterminal and 
terminal debris were seen on basket cells of the stratum 
oriens and pyramidal cells within the stratum pyramidal- 
is of САүз. Since the prefrontal cortex has been 
Shown to receive convergent sensory inputs from both 
external and internal milieu, this projection may repre- 
sentthe anatomical substrate for the essential influence of 
this information on the hippocampus proper, and also 
explain data which show the prefrontal cortex and 
hippocampus to be integrally related to mechanisms of 
learning and memory behavior. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9515. Lodder, J. & Zeilmaker, G. H. (Erasmus U, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) Effects of pelvic nerve and 
pudendal nerve transection on mating behavior in the 
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at. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 
1. —Studied the role of the pelvic nerves in 
ing erection in 2 experiments with sexually 
snced 4-5 mo old male hybrid rats. The frequency 
uration of erections and other criteria of mating 
or were studied in a group of Ss in which the 
nerves were bilaterally transected. Compared with 
srformances of sham-operated Ss, no differences 
obtained in 4 postoperative mating tests. It is 
ided that erection in the rat is not mediated by the 
nerves. The effects of bilateral transection of the 
\dal nerves upon mating behavior and the a ren 
ning of this behavior were studied. It appeare that 
on, intromission, and ejaculation were prevented, 
mounting behavior and the temporal patterning of 
зайде behavior were not affected. Results indicate 
erection in the rat is mediated by the pudendal 
s. Moreover it is concluded that by means of 
ndal nerve transection sexual motivation in the rat 
be studied without the possible interference of 
missions for a prolonged period. (26 ref) —Journal 


16. Macphail, Euan M. (U Sussex, Lab of Experi- 
al Psychology, Brighton, England) Effects of 
rstriatal lesions on within-day serial reversal 
mance їп pigeons. Physiolo, & Behavior, 
(May), Vol 16(5), 529-536. “In Exp I, 12 pigeons 
umba livia) performed each day for 17 days 3 serial 
rsals of a simultaneous color discrimination; 6 Ss 
‚ then given hyperstriatal lesions, and 6 were sham 
ated. Analysis of the effects of lesions on postopera- 
reversal performance supported 2 hypotheses: that 
hyperstriatum contains a mechanism involved in the 
ration of inhibition and that minimal inhibition is 
rated (in intact birds) in the first of each day's 
rsals. Exp П, with 10 pigeons, investigated the effects 
yperstriatal lesions on serial position reversal; results 
in supported the notion that the hyperstriatum 1s 
ved in response inhibition. Contrasts between the 
cts obtained in the 2 experiments suggest that 
bition plays а more central role in position, as 
osed to color, reversals. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
9517. Parrott, R. F. (ARC Inst of Animal Physiology, 
nbridge, England) Effect of castration on sexual 
usal in the rat, determined from records of post- 
culatory ultrasonic vocalizations. Physiology & Behav- 
1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 689-692. —Observed the sexual 
experienced Wistar male rats in the 2 wks 
the 3 wks following castration. During 
refractory periods, pers vocaliza- 

exclusive categories of behavior were 
io аа in the refractory period that 
O red after castration was due to a lengthening of the 
izati interval. 
аатай by castration but subsequently 
creased as some Ss lost t 
jicated that vocalization 


itive as the postvoc: 
| КОДА: genital grooming was frequent before 
d lization began; the period of vocalization was 
sociated with inactivity; and exploratory activity and 


i d in the post- 
i st in the female occurred | ; 
пеней ion interval. Results are discussed in relation to 
c hypothesis that the refractory penes conie o! 
solute and relative phases. —Journal abstract. 


savior of 20 
ceding and 
stejaculatory 
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9518. Rifle, Donald W.; Reeves, Dennis L. & 
Levinson, Daniel M. (U Missouri, Kansas City) Monocu- 
lar acquisition and interocular transfer in albino guinea 
pigs as mediated by ipsi- or contralateral fiber systems. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 181-182. 
—Monocular acquisition and interocular transfer of a 
horizontal-vertical discrimination were measured in 12 
male albino guinea pigs, with unilateral lesions of the 
striate cortex, and in 6 sham-operated controls. In 
accordance with D. J. Creel and К. А. Giolli's (1972) 
electrophysiological and anatomical findings, Ss learned 
readily using the contralateral fibers, while the ipsilateral 
fibers were found to be incapable of mediating either 
acquisition, or retention, of the discrimination. Controls 
learned readily but showed incomplete transfer. 
—Journal abstract. 

9519. Schnurr, Rosina. (U Victoria, Toronto, Canada) 
Localization of structures involved in the septal rage 
syndrome. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1101-1102. 

9520. Sclafani, Anthony; Springer, Deleri & Kluge, 
Lawrence. (City U New York, Brooklyn Coll) Effects of 
quinine adulterated diets on the food intake and body 
weight of obese and non-obese hypothalamic hyper- 
phagic rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
16(5), 631-640. —In 2 experiments with a total of 60 
Carworth adult female CFE rats, Ss given knife cuts 
between the medial and lateral hypothalamus overate 
and became obese on a high fat diet. When switched to a 
quinine diet the knife cut Ss initially underate and lost 
weight, but their body weights did not fall significantly 
below that of controls maintained on the same diet. 
Knife cut Ss also maintained weights at control levels 
when given a moderatel bitter quinine diet immediately 
after surgery but displayed subnormal weights when 
switched to a very bitter diet. Cuts lateral to the fornix 
produced a greater weight suppression on the quinine 
diet, but a smaller weight gain on a high fat diet, than did 
cuts medial to the fornix. Results indicate that the 
hypothalamic knife cuts elevate the upper limit of body 
weight with little or no change in the lower body weight 
limit and that obesity rather than hypothalamic damage 
per se is the major cause of the hyperphagic rat's 
finickiness to unpalatable quinine diets. A dual lipostatic 
model of the hypothalamic hyperphagia syndrome is 
discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9521. Seens, Robert D. (U Victoria, Toronto, Canada) 
Energy balance and behavioral disturbances associated 
with destruction of the ventromedial hypothalamus in 
the rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1091. 

9522. Srebro, B.; Ellertsen, B. & Ursin, H. (U Bergen, 
Inst of Physiology, Norway) Deficits in avoidance 
learning following septal lesions in the albino ret. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 589-602. 
—In Exp I, with 60 Moll Wistar male rats, 20 Ss with 
large septal lesions and 30 controls were tested for 
spontaneous alternation (SA), 1-way active avoidance 
(1%-АА), passive avoidance (PA), and 2-way active 
avoidance (2W-AA) learning, The acquisition of IW-AA 
was tested at 3 shock levels. Large septal lesions reduced 
alternation rate in SA test and impaired the acquisition 
of IW-AA at all 3 shock levels. The escape learning was 
poor, and there was no change in freezing behavior. In 
the PA test, septal lesion Ss showed faster approach to 
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conflict behavior in the stshock period. Acquisition of Operated Ss after comparable postoperative Tecovery 
2W-AA was improved 'у septal lesions, and there was periods and testing. Results are discussed in terms of the 
no change in escape learning or freezing behavior, In Tole of age of operation and its interaction with visual 
Exp II, 10 Ss with small lesions in the lateral or medial experience, (26 ref) —Journal abstract, 

septum and 8 controls Were tested on the same 4 tasks. 9526. Wetzel, Mary C.; Atwater, Anne E.; Wait, John 
Both lateral and medial septal lesions reduced alterna- У. & Stuart, G. (U Arizona) Kinematics of 


learning of 2W-AA. The behavioral changes followin, Ping by 4 cats on à motor-driven treadmill, both 
septal lesions seem task dependent. The deficits observed normally and 2-3 wks after deafferentation of the left 


may reflect an impaired ability to use discriminative cues hind (LH) limb, After Surgery, rhythmic Cycling of the 
available in the avoidance ‘tasks, (54 ref) —Journal LH limb was blurred whether the leg was dragged, Or was 


9523. Stein, Donald G. & Firl, Arthur C. (Clark U) blurred, although distinct rhythms Were still seen, At 


Brain damage and reorganization of functi 
Experimental Neurology, 1976(Јш), Vol 52(1), 157-167. in the normal fashion, Interlimb timings Were reset to a 


Some of the functions of the frontal cortex with occipital Cortex, but in many cases subcortical damage 

advancing аре. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. also resulted; other Ss were sham-operated, In fe I, 
9524. Stepien, Irena; Stepien, Lucjan & Toeplitz, half the Ss lived in restricted environments and half in 

Zuzanna. (Nencki Inst of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, enriched environments from Day 5or 6 until about Da 


dogs. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1975, Vol pretrained and tested on the standard 12 Hebb-Williams 


ance of the task, whereas the partial removals produced demonstrated for the beneficial effects of relatively small 
moderate impairment or none. Thus, both the dorsolater- lesions in Ex II, with both immediate and delayed 
al and medial Prefrontal cortex are involved in this type environmental therapy, and with shorter periods of 
of differentiation, i і 

9525. Tees, Richard C. (U British Columbia, Vancou- The enriched experience benefits brain injured Ss even 


visual neocortical lesions in light- and dark-reared rats, width of the cerebral hemispheres were also affected by 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(May), Vol 93), lesions and, to a lesser extent, by environmental 


Further, infant-operates who were reared in darkness Phragmatic vagotomy on osmotic and volemic thirst, 
following their operations performed less well than their Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 665-670. 
light-reared, infant-operated counterparts. The infant. —Exp L with 10 male albino Tats, showed that after left 
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cervical vagotomy, Ss had decreased water intake 
relative to controls following osmotic thirst induced by 
an ip injection of saline. Following а subcutaneous 
injection of 10% polyethylene glycol (15 ml/kg) produc- 
ing volemic thirst in Exp II, 9 nephrectomized and left 
cervically vagotomized Ss drank more isotonic saline 
than 9 nephrectomized controls. In Exp III, total but not 
partial subdiaphragmatic vagotomy was associated with 
increased responsiveness to volemic challenge in 18 
nephrectomized Ss. (40 ref) 


Drug Stimulation & Psychopharmacology 


9530. Abdallah, Abdulmuniem H.; Roby, Douglas M.; 
Boeckler, Walter H. & Riley, Charley C. (Dow Lepetit, 
Pharmaceutical R&D, Midland, MI) Role of DA in the 
stimulant effect of DITA in mice: Comparison with d- 
amphetamine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 35(1), 29-34. —Studied the effect in male 
Swiss-Webster mice of alpha-methyltyrosine (AMT), 6- 
hydroxydopa (6-OH DOPA), haloperidol, phenoxyben- 
zamine, and propranolol on the stimulant activit of the 
anorexigenic agents (354'-dichloro-2-(2-imidazo 1n-2-yl- 
thio)-acetophenone HBr) (DITA) and dextroampheta- 
mine. Pretreatment with AMT (32, 64 mg/kg ip) 
significantly reduced the increase in motor activity 
induced by DITA or amphetamine. Pretreatment with 6- 
OH DOPA (100, 150 mg/kg, iv) did not significantly 
alter the stimulant effect of either DITA or ampheta- 
mine. In the case of haloperidol, it significantly reduced 
the increase of motor activity induced by DITA or 
puis amies propranolol and phenoxybenzamine were 
ineffective. Results Support the hypothesis that the 
stimulant effect of DITA and dextroamphetamine 
depends mainly on the integrity of the central dopa- 
minergic rather than noradrenergic system. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9531. Abood, L. G. & Hoss, W. P. (U Rochester 
Medical Ctr, Ctr for Brain Research) Stereospecific 
binding of morphine to phosphatidyl serine. Psychophar- 
macolo, Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 29-35. 

9532. Abraham, Suzanne F.; Denton, Derek A. & 
Weisinger, Richard S. (U Melbourne, Howard Florey 
Inst of Experimental Physiology & Medicine, Parkville, 
Australia) The specificity of the dipsogenic effect of 
angiotensin II. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
PRA, Vol 4(4), 363-368. —The specificity of choice 
in drinking by sheep was examined when water and 900 
mmol/l solutions of NaCl and KCI was presented to 
approximately 75 merino sheep during intracarotid 
infusion of angiotensin II (800-1200 ng/min) or 4M 
NaCl (1.6 ml/min), and following 48 hrs of water 
deprivation or following Na depletion. Water was the 
fluid of predominant choice with angiotensin II, 4M 
NaCl infusion, and water deprivation. The h rtonic 
NaCl was the clear choice of the Na-deficient Ss. With a 
cafeteria of 300 mmol/l solutions, there was no clear 
discrimination between NaCl water with intracarotid 
angiotensin II infusion. A 2-choice study of taste 
preference for water or NaCl concentrations with free 
access indicates that sheep elected to take more of higher 
NaCl concentrations than rats, and that 300 mmol/l 
NaCl was not less preferred than water in sheep. Data 
indicate, overall, that the dipsogenic effect of supraphysi- 

ological cerebral blood concentrations of angiotensin II 
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is biased to water drinking when the choice is between 
water and 900 mM NaCl and KCI solutions. It does not 
induce any specific salt appetite. (18 ref) —Journal 


abstract. 

9533. Andersen, Henning; Braestrup Claus & 
Randrup, Axel. (Sct Hans Mental Hosp, Roskilde, 
Denmark) Apomorphine-induced stereotyped biting in 
the tortoise in relation to dopaminergic mechanisms. 
Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1975, Vol 11(5-6), 365-373. 
—Induced biting behavior in 22 Moroccan nd 
tortoises after subcutaneous apomorphine administra- 
tion. The behavior was antagonized by the antidopami- 
nergic drug haloperidol (10 mg/kg), and by triflupera- 
zine (15 mg/kg). The behavior is compared to similar 
behaviors in birds and mammals. The dopamine meta- 
bolites, homovanillic acid and 3,4-dihydroxyphenylacetic 
acid, were measured by a gas chromatographic method 
in the tortoise brain. From the effects on behavior and 
the changes in the level of these metabolites upon drug 
administration it is concluded that the dopamine system 
in the tortoise is qualitatively similar to that in birds and 
mammals but less sensitive to blockade. (35 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

9534. Baumgarten, Hans G.; Victor, Stephen J. & 
Lovenberg, Walter. (U Hamburg, W Germany) A 
developmental study of the effects of 5,7-dihydroxy- 
tryptamine on regional tryptophan hydroxylase in rat 
brain. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 
1(1), 75-88. —Tryptophan hydroxylase activity increases 
rapidly after birth in 5 distinct regions of the rat CNS. 
Near-adult levels of activity are recorded by 22 days of 
age in the cell-body rich regions of the brainstem and by 
42 days in the terminal-rich areas, hypothalamus and 
remaining forebrain. The intracisternal injection of 40 ug 
5,7-dihydroxytryptamine on Day 2 after birth resulted in 
à near total depletion of tryptophan hydroxylase in all 
CNS regions analyzed 6 or 12 dos after drug adminis- 
tration in Wistar rats. Enzyme activity recovered (to 
11-24% of age-matched controls) between Day 12 and 20 
after 5,7-dihydroxytryptamine in hypothalamus, mid- 
brain, and pons medulla oblongata. The growth of 5,7- 
DHT-treated Ss was retarded бечо 3 and 40 days 
after drug administration. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9535. Baxter, Bruce L.; Gluckman, Melvyn I. & 
Scerni, Rosemary A. (Wyeth Lab, Philadelphia, PA) 
Apomorphine seif-injection is not affected by alpha- 
methylparatyrosine treatment: Support for dopaminerg- 
ic reward. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 4(5), 611—612. —Pretreatment of female 
rats with alpha-methylparatyrosine ip at doses which 
markedly altered the self-injection (by jugular cannula) 
of amphetamine did not affect the self-injection of 
apomorphine. Data support the idea that the self- 
injection of apomorphine is produced via the direct 
activation of dopamine Teceptors rather than by the 
release of either norepinephrine or dopamine. —Journal 
abstract. 

9536. Beach, Frank A. (U California, Berkeley) 
Hormonal modification of sexually dimorphic behavior. 
Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(1), 3-23. —A 
discussion of both previous and new experiments 
indicates the following: (a) Female animals exposed to 
stimulation by testosterone in utero or very soon after 
birth may exhibit changes in adult mating behavior 
which are indicative of 2 independent types of modifica- 
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the other (the implication being that the CNS is catecholamines may be involved in the central mediation 
originally bisexual with Tespect to its behaviora] poten- ofthe tail-flick response and other actions of the narcotic 
tial). (b) Independent changes which can be Produced in analgesics, (35 tef) —Journal abstract. 

males by eliminating the effects of endogenous testoster- 9539. Blumberg, Jeffrey B.; Vetulani, Jerzy; Stawarz, 
one during early development are demasculinization Robert J. & Sulser, Fridolin. (Northeastern U, Coll of 


action, whereas other differences may depend only upon dependent system, The noradrenergic cyclic АМР 
hormonal action during development and emerge at the generating system in the limbic forebrain displayed a 
normal age of puberty without any additional endocrine number of Properties of a central NE receptor—it 
facilitation (115 P ref) —Journal abstract. developed Supersensitivity to NE and isoproterenol 

9537. Beck, Sidney І, & Gavin, Donna L. (Wheaton following prolonged deprivation of NE at postsynaptic 


9538. Bloom, Alan S.; Dewey, William L.; Harris, receptor is closely related to or may be an integral Part of 
Louis S. & Brosius, Keith К. irginia Commonwealth U àn adenylate cyclase system and that its blockade in the 
Medical Coll) The correlation between antinociceptive limbic forebrain by antipsychotic drugs may contribute 
activity of narcotics and their antagonists asmeasured to their therapeutic action. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 


decrease in CA synthesis. Cyclazocine, which Was no significant change in the episode duration of any of 
inactive at 30 min after injection, demonstrated tail-flick Һе sleep stages. In the case of drug withdrawal there was 
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stability of wakefulness, and hypnotic withdrawal "in- 
somnia" by decreased stability of sleep. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9541. Buckingham, R. L. & Radulovatki, M. (U 
Illinois Medical Ctr) The effects of reserpine, L-dopa 
and 5-hydroxytryptophan on 5-hydroxyindoleacetic and 
homovanillic acids in cerebrospinal fluid, behaviour and 
EEG in cats. Neuropharmacology, 1976(Jul), Vol 151(7), 
389-392. —Four hours after ip injection of reserpine (0.5 
mg/kg) in cats, concentrations of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 
acid (HIAA) and homovanillic acid (HVA) in cerebros- 
pan fluid increased by 130 and 83%, respectively. Eight 

ours after, the Ist periods of EEG synchronization 
appeared coinciding with a decrease in HVA concentra- 
tion. Slow-wave sleep episodes appeared at 16 hrs, at 
which time the concentration of HVA approached 
control levels, while HIAA concentration remained 
significantly elevated. Administration of levodopa (50 
mg/kg) increased HVA above control levels through 21 
hrs, with a peak increase of 2,428% at 4 hrs. Ss were alert 
with mydriatic pupils. The 9-hr EEG showed desyn- 
chronization in the cortical leads, increased dorsal neck 
muscle tone, and active eye movements. Four hours after 
5-hydroxytryptophan (50 mg/kg) both HIAA and HVA 
increased by 1,120 and 75%, respectively. Synchroniza- 
tion with short periods of low amplitude appeared during 
9 hrs of EEG recording. During this time, Ss were awake, 
but demonstrated miotic pupils and recurrent periods of 
drowsiness. Results suggest that behavior and EEG can 
be related to changes in brain monoamine metabolism 
measured in cerebrospinal fluid. Increased metabolism 
of S-hydroxytryptamine, as indicated by increased 
HIAA concentration, correlates with cortical synchroni- 
zation. HVA, the major metabolite of dopamine, was 
increased in waking behavior and EEG desynchroniza- 
tion. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9542. Burden, David T. & Hamilton, Thomas C. 
(Roche Products Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, England) 
Hypotensive responses following oral administration of 
B-adrenoceptor blocking drugs to the conscious cat. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Jul), Vol 38(1), 
55-61. —On oral administration, the nonselective beta- 
adrenoceptor blocking drugs (+)-bufuralol, (-)-bufural- 
ol, propanolol, oxprenolol, pindolol, and alprenolol 
produced hypotensive responses in conscious male cats; 
(+)-bufuralol was without effect. Practolol and atenolol 
had no effect on blood pressure, but tolamolol elicited a 
hypotensive response. All the drugs reduced the tachy- 
cardia due to iv isoprenaline in the conscious S; however, 
not all doses of these drugs reduced blood pressure. (+ )- 
Bufuralol was devoid of blocking activity. Only tolamo- 
lol reduced the pressor response to iv phenylephrine, 
indicating that alpha-adrenoceptive blocking activity 
may contribute to its hypotensive action. Results suggest 
that beta-adrenoceptive blocking activity is necessary for 
the hypotensive responses of these drugs. However, for 
the different drugs, there was no correlation between 
peripheral beta-adrenoceptive blocking activity and 
hypotensive response. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9543. Carder, Brooks & Deikel, Stuart M. (Synanon 
Foundation, Marshall CA) Similarities between A*- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (A*-THC) and  reserpine-like 
drugs. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 313-332. 
—Examined similarities between the behavioral and 
biochemical effects of A9-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) 
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and reserpine, using 20 male Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Pretreatment with an MAO inhibitor (MAO-I) followed 
by 0.5 mg THC produced straub-tail and excitatory 
effects on intracranial self-stimulation behavior, The 
identical dose of THC without MAO-I pretreatment 
impaired self-stimulation. These effects were probably 
not due to nonspecific excitatory effects of ће MAO-Í. 
Further, Ss made tolerant to THC exhibited cross- 
tolerance to the hypothermic effects of the reserpine- 
congener tetrabenazene (TBZ). Postmortem examination 
Suggested that these effects were probably not due to 
ineffective absorption of TBZ from the injection site. 
Finally, behavioral cross-tolerance between THC and 
TBZ in an unlearned swimming-escape task was demon- 
strated. Data suggest further similarities between the 
effects of THC and reserpine. The possible role of 
monoamine disposition in the mechanism of cannabis 
action is discussed. (3%, p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9544. Chang, Jaw-Kang; Fong, Bosco T.; Pert, Ари & 
Pert, Candace B. (Beckman Instrument Inst, Palo Alto, 
CA) Opiate receptor affinities and behavioral effects of 
enkephalin: Structure-activity relationship of ten syn- 
thetic peptide analogues. Life Sciences, 1976(Jun), Vol 
18(12), 1473-1482. —Analyzed the in vitro interaction of 
a 2 morphine-like pentapeptides, synthetic metenkepha- 
lin and leu-enkephalin, with male Sprague-Dawley rat 
brain opiate receptors. The behavioral effects “were 
assessed in vivo in 18 Ss following the intracranial 
injection of the enkephalins into brain sites which 
produce an analgesic response to morphine. Results 
Show that synthetic met- and leu-enkephalin bind to rat 
brain opiate receptors with one-half and one-seventh the 
affinity of morphine. The aromatic hydroxyl moiety of 
the tyrosine residue was critical for receptor binding. 
Intracranial microinjection of metenkephalin required 
very high doses (40 times that of morphine) to produce 
an evanescent, naloxone-reversible analgesia and stuper- 
ous immobility, presumably because of its rapid enzy- 
matic degradation. Leu-enkephalin failed to elicit an- 
algesia. —Journal abstract. 

9545. Chute, Douglas L. (U Missouri, Columbia) The 
engram, lost and found. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1074. 

9546. Cohen, Sidney (Ed). (U California Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Pharmacology of drugs of 
abuse. Drug Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 5(6, 4 p. —The pharmacological similarities and 
differences of abused drugs are discussed, and their 
portie and withdrawal syndromes are tabulated. 

olerance, a withdrawal syndrome, and psychological 
dependence often occur, but some of these agents do not 
oue шее phenomena. Perhaps a culture would be 

st advised to seek out the safest euphoriant and teach 
its members to avoid all others. 

9547. Созай, Brenda & Naylor, Robert J. (U 
Bradford, Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacol- 
ogy, England) Ántagonism of the hyperactivity induced 
by dopamine applied intracerebrally to the nucleus 
accumbens septi by typical neuroleptics and by cloza- 
pine, sulpiride and thioridazine. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 35(1), 161-168. —Dopa- 
mine (DA), administered intracerebrally, induced a dose- 
dependent hyperactivity in male Sprague-Dawley rats 
following pretreatment with nialamide. This effect was 
optimum following 50 ig DA. The hyperactivity induced 
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by this dose was inhibited by the ip injection of both the 
typical neuroleptic agents, haloperidol, fluphenazine, 
pimozide, and clothiapine (0.05-0.5 mg/kg ip), and the 
atypical neuroleptics clozapine, sulpiride, and thiorida- 
zine (0.5-20 mg/kg ip) although, generally, the doses 
required of the latter were in the order of 20-100 times 
those of the typical agents to produce an equivalent 
effect. Cataleptic doses of metoclopramide (10-30 mg/kg 
ip) failed to reduce the DA-induced hyperactivity: 
aceperone and propranolol were similarly ineffective. 
Inhibition of hyperactivity was recorded following the 
peripheral administration of the antimanic drug, IB503. 
It is suggested that the ability of a drug to antagonize the 
hyperactivity induced by the injection of DA into the 
nucleus accumbens septi may be of value in the detection 
of antipsychotic activity. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9548. Crawley, J. N. & Contrera, J. F. (U Maryland) 
Intraventricular 6-hydroxydopamine lowers isolation- 
induced fighting behavior in male mice. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 381-384. 
—33 male (CF-1 offspring) mice with high isolation- 
induced fighting tendencies were administered 200 ug 6- 
hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) or vehicle intraventricular- 
ly and tested for fighting tendency for up to 10 wks until 
sacrifice, and assayed for brain norepinephrine (NE) 
levels. А strong correlation was found between NE 
depletion and reduced fighting tendency after 6-OHDA 
treatment. The depressed fighting by Ss with less than 
200 ng NE/g persisted throughout a series of test fights, 
indicating no recovery in fighting behavior throughout 
the survival time. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9549. Cutler, Margaret G. (Glasgow Coll of Technolo- 

y, Scotland) Changes in the social behaviour of 
laboratory mice during administration and on withdraw- 
al from non-ataxic doses of ethyl alcohol. Neuropharma- 
cology, 1976(Aug), Vol 15(8), 495-498. —Examined the 
effects of administering ethyl alcohol for 3 wks at a level 
of 8% in the drinking water by ethological analysis of 
encounters between 40 CFLP male mice. During 
administration, treated Ss showed more social investiga- 
tion and less nonsocial behavior than control partners. 
Of the individual postures significantly altered in 
frequency among treated mice, scanning was decreased 
whereas eating and the social postures of “investigating,” 
“nosing,” and “attending” were increased. One day after 
ceasing the administration of alcohol, Ss from the treated 
group showed tremors and an increase of “flagging” 
when approached by an unfamiliar mouse. Treated Ss 
also showed periods of immobility and à reduction in the 
strenuous activity of jumping on and off bars. They also 
displayed a persistence of some of the behavioral 
changes induced during administration of alcohol; eating 
and investigating continued to be increased in frequency, 
and the Бая of nonsocial behavior was still 
reduced. —Journal abstract. _ 

9550. Danaher, Brian G.; Lichtenstein, Edward & 
Sullivan, J. Michael. (Stanford U Medical Ctr) Compara- 
tive effects of rapid and normal smoking on heart rate 
and carboxyhemoglobin. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 556—563. —Compared 
a rapid smoking procedure closely approximating that 
found in clinical and research practice to normal 
smoking and a rapid breathing/sham-smoking control. 
Ss were 3 male and 3 female undergraduates who had 
smoked for an average of 44 yrs with a mean baseline of 
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242 cigarettes/day. Nicotine concentration of cigarettes 
was systematically varied. Major dependent variables 
included heart rate (HR) and estimates of blood 
carboxyhemoglobin (COHb) based on expired respirato- 
ry air carbon monoxide. Results show rapid smoking 
produced significantly greater rise in HR than normal 
smoking. No carbon monoxide differences were found 
across the smoking conditions. Individual data indicated 
that no S exceeded estimated danger levels of COHb or 
HR increases. Although replication and extension of 
these findings are necessary, results indicate that rapid 
smoking is not unduly hazardous to nonsymptomatic 
young adults. A suggested screening procedure for rapid 
smoking is presented. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9551. Davidson, Arnold B. & Weidley, Edwin. (Hoff- 
man-LaRoche Inc, Nutley, NJ) Differential effects of 
neuroleptic and other psychotropic agents on acquisi- 
tion of avoidance in rats. Life Sciences, 1976(Jul), Vol 
18(1), 1279-1284. —Examined the effects of numerous 
neuroleptic and nonneuroleptic agents on the acquisition 
of avoidance behavior by Charles River CDF rats in 
single 50-min test sessions. With certain exceptions, 
compounds were administered ip in aqueous solution 1 
hr before the session; controls were similarly given 
saline. The method distinguished between compounds 
used as neuroleptic agents (promazine, clozapine, meso- 
ridazine, thioridazine, molindone, chlorprothixene, thio- 
thixene, chlorpromazine, triflupromazine, prochlorpera- 
zine, fluphenazine, trifluoperazine, perphenazine, pimo- 
zide, and haloperidol) and other classes (barbiturates, 
anxiolytics, and antidepressants) of psychotropic agents. 
It is concluded that this procedure offers a simple and 
effective way of identifying and quantifying the neuro- 
leptic activity of chemical agents. (15 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

9552. Deutsch, J. A. & Hardy, W. T. (U California, 
San Diego) Ethanol tolerance in the rat measured by the 
untasted intake of alcohol. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 17(3), 379-389. —After forced drinking or gastric 
intubation of ethanol, 22 Charles River (CR) and 11 
Simonsen (SM) Sprague-Dawley albino rats were given 2 
neutral solutions in alternate sessions, the ingestion of 
one being paired with intragastric ethanol. Results 
support the notion that the less than universal effects in 
J. A. Deutsch and H. S. Koopmans’s (see PA, Vol 
50:4372) study were not due to differences in tolerance 
to alcohol due to pumping. In the present study, all the 
CR Ss pumped with alcohol drank more of the alcohol- 
paired taste solution than any of the controls. The CR 
controls apparently developed a strong conditioned 
aversion. Two of the 6 CR control Ss ceased drinking the 
alcohol-paired solution entirely. These findings confirm 
those of R. F. Berman and D. S. Cannon (see PA, Vol 
52:11717) who, using a different method, showed a 
relation between alcohol experience and conditioned 
aversion produced by alcohol. (32 ref) —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

9553. Dolphin, Annette; Jenner, Peter & Marsden, C. 
David. (U London Medical School, England) Modifica- 
tion of the L-DOPA reversal of reserpine akinesia by 
inhibitors of dopamine-B-hydroxylase. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 35(1), 135-144. —Pre- 


treatment of reserpinized male Swiss albino mice with ip, 


but not oral, FLA-63 produced hypermotility in the Ist 


hr after levodopa, compared to Ss receiving levodopa ' 
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alone. This enhanced activity was associated with an 
increase in dopamine (DA), but no significant change in 
noradrenaline (NA), content of whee brain. Pretreat- 
ment with oral and ip FLA-63 caused dose-dependent 
suppression of locomotor activity in the 2nd and 3rd hrs 
after levodopa. This Appen was associated with a 
significant decrease in brain NA in the presence of a 
significant elevation in brain DA. Results do not appear 
to be due to stressful effects of dopamine-B-hydroxylase 
inhibitors, causing release of corticosteroids. Data 
support the concept that both NA and DA are 
responsible for the gross motor activity induced by 
levodopa in the reserpinized mouse. (37 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9554. Driscoll, Janis W. & Stegner, Steven E. (U 
Colorado, Denver) Behavioral effects of chronic lead 
ingestion on laboratory rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 411-417. —Conducted 4 
experiments with 146 rats. Ss continuously exposed to 
lead acetate solutions were tested on a visual discrimina- 
tion reversal problem, on the open field, and in 2 shuttle 
avoidance situations. High кше produced slower 
acquisition of the visual discrimination problem but had 
no effect on reversal performance. High lead intake also 
reduced activity on the open field and improved 
performance on both shuttle avoidance problems. 
Results indicate that the effects produced by exposure to 
lead may involve an increase in responsiveness to 
aversive situations. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9555. Ehlers, Theodor; Kalveram, Karl-Theo & Ritter, 
Manfred. (Philipps-U Marburg, W Germany) [Influence 
of emotional stability on аан and decisiveness.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1974, Vol 182(4), 
400-413. — Compared to 18 students 18-30 yrs old who 
had high emotional stability scores, 18 Ss who had low 
emotional stability scores were shown to have longer 
decision times in difficult psychophysical comparison 
tasks, and also to have higher activation scores. After 
administration of 5 mg diazepam, these differences 
diminished. Activation scores were calculated from 
integrated EMG derived from the S's right forearm 
(which had also been used for the motor reactions). 
Results of this experiment are consistent with the 
“hypothesis of differential activation.” (Russian summa- 
ry) (27 ref) —English summary. 

9556. Ellison, Gaylord D. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Behavior and the balance between norepinephrine and 
serotonin. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1975, Vol 
35(5-6), 499-516. — The functions of the central monoa- 
mines norepinephrine (NE) and serotonin (5-НТ) can be 
clarified by the behavioral study of rats given selective 
monoamine toxins. In the home environment the low- 
NE rat has drive deficits and is lethargic, tending to 
remain in his burrow, but in novel environments this 
animal acts less frightened than controls. Conversely, the 
low-S-HT rat is active and exploratory in familiar 
environments but frightened in novel ones. These Ss 
model pec of depression and anxiety, respectively. 5- 
HT can be viewed as creating in the brain a state of 
consciousness appropriate for an animal in his nest (ie., 
5-HT neurons act as relaxers), and as involved in a 
of positive affect related to security, whereas NE neurons 
are dominant when an animal is vigilant, foraging out in 
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mine toxins may be produced when the behaviors 
elicited by these central neuronal systems are negatively 
reinforced (extinguished). (57 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9557. Fischman, Marian W. et al. (U Chicago, Pritzker 
Medical School) Cardiovascular and subjective effects 
of intravenous cocaine administration in humans. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 
983-989. —Tested 9 21-35 yr old males with cocaine 
hydrochloride in doses ranging from 4 to 32 mg iv, as 
well as with 10 mg of dextroamphetamine sulfate. 
Measures of cardiovascular and subjective effects were 
made. Generally parallel dose-effect functions were 
obtained for heart rate, blood pressure, Addiction 
Research Center Inventory scores, Profile of Mood 
Scales, and S ratings. A substantial effect on each of 
these variables was recorded after 8 mg of cocaine. The 
increase continued and peaked at Soror 16 mg, 
after which it usually leveled off. 10 milligrams of 
dextroamphetamine generally had an effect comparable 
to 8-16 mg of cocaine. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9558. Ford, Robert D. & Balster, Robert L. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Schedule-controlled behavior in the 
morphine-dependent rat. Гао, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(Мау), Vol 4(5), 569-573. —Studied the 
behavioral effects of acute and chronic ip administration 
of morphine and its withdrawal in 6 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats under a DRL schedule of food presentation. 
Acute morphine administration had a biphasic effect on 
response rate. Low doses (1.8-5.6 mg/kg) tended to 
produce a small increase, and higher doses (10-30 
mg/kg) decreased responding. Physical dependence was 
produced by twice daily injections, with an initial dose of 
40 mg/kg/day which was increased by 80 mg/kg/day 
until reaching 600 mg/kg/day which was continued for 
14 days. Throughout chronic administration the pattern 
of responding remained disrupted, resulting in a 27-47% 
decrease in presentations of the reinforcer, while re- 
sponse rate was more variable and generally decreased. 

е effects of morphine eei meet lasted 5 days and 
produced an initial marked decrease in reinforcements 
per hour and a biphasic change in response rate. A 
marked decrease in responding early in withdrawal (22.5 
hrs) was followed by a marked and more prolonged 
(70.5-118.5 hrs) response rate increase. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9559. Forrest, 1. S.; Green, D. E.; Serra, M. T. & 
Soave, O. A. (VA Hosp, Biochemical Research Lab, Palo 
Alto, CA) Chlorpromazine excretion in chronically 
dosed primates: І. Occurrence of a previously unreported 
class of chlorpromazine conjugates. Psychopharmacolo- 
&y Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 51—59. 

9560. Freed, Earl X.; Carpenter, John A. & Riley, 
Edward. (Rutgers State U Ctr of Alcohol Studies) 
Illustration of a control problem in alcohol research 
designs. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1975—76(Apr-Mar), 
Vol 7(1-12), 67-70. —Conducted 3 experiments with 
male CD strain rats to seek data on the placebo issue, 
using alcohol as the drug and general activity as the 
measured vy In Exp I activity measures were 
taken over 5 baseline sessions with 17 Ss; subsequently, 
Ss were assigned to 3 groups on the basis of degree of 
activity. The most- and least-active groups (Groups 1 
and 3) received ethyl alcohol ip, Group 2 received saline 


the environment, and are involved in a type of positive ip, Groups 1 and 2 were given postinjection activity tests, 
affect related to goal-directed approach arousal. Monoa- and 1 wk later, all groups were given saline injections 
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and tested for activity. Results indicate that Groups 1 
and 3 showed a marked decline in activity when given 
saline, compared to Group 2 which received saline 
consistently. However, 2 replications with 22 and 24 Ss, 
respectively, failed to repeat the findings of Exp I. 
Possible reasons for the contradictory results and issues 
of control problems in alcohol research are discussed, 
including the relationship of the control response to the 
predrug response and the stability of both. —В. McLean. 

9561. Freeman, J. J.; Choi, R. L. & Jenden, D. J. (U 
California Medical School, Brain Research Inst, Los 
Angeles) The effect of hemicholinium on behavior and 
on brain acetylcholine and choline in the rat. Psycho- 
pharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 15-27. 
—Studied behavior and whole brain acetylcholine and 
choline levels in male Sprague-Dawley rats following 
intraventricular administration of hemicholinium-3 (10 
Hg) There was an 80% decrease in the content of 
acetylcholine after 2 hrs. The depletion was associated 
with a decreased turnover of acetylcholine and aggres- 
sive behavior. The acetylcholine level did not return to 
control values until 72 hrs after injection, when hemicho- 
linium was still detectable by fluorescence assay. 
Endogenous choline levels were unaffected by hemicho- 
linium; however, hemicholinium caused a significant 
reduction in the postmortem increase in choline. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9562. Gauron, Eugene F. & Rowley, Vinton N. (U 
Iowa) Chronic methylphenidate effects on learning in 
an Fz generation. Journal of General Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 95(1), 71-76. —Investigated methylpheni- 
date effects on the learning of undrugged 2nd generation 
offspring of female albino rats given chronic daily 
subcutaneous injections of 0.5 or 4.5 mg/kg of this drug 
for either 10 or 50 days beginning with Day 5. 18 litters 
each including 2 males and 2 females were tested on 
avoidance conditioning. Results indicate that (a) the 
learning of the undrugged offspring was affected, (b) 
differential sex effects were obtained, and (c) some 
difficulty was encountered in reproduction. Findings 
suggest that dosage and duration, within the range 
sampled, are not critical variables in modifying cross- 
generational behavior. —Journal summary. 

9563. Gilbert, P. E. & Martin, W. R. (National Inst on 
Drug Abuse, Addiction Research Ctr, Lexington, KY) 
The effects of morphine- and nalorphine-like drugs in 
the nondependent, morphine-dependent and cyclazo- 
cine-dependent chronic spinal dog. Journal of Pharma- 
cology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(Jul), Vol 
198(1), 66-82. 

9564. Goldberg, Steven R. & Kelleher, R. T. (Harvard 
U Medical School, New England Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Southborough) Behavior controlled by 
Scheduled injections of cocaine in squirrel and rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 93-104. —Studied rates and 
patterns of keypress responding under schedules in 
Which responding resulted in iv injections of cocaine in 5 
male squirrel monkeys and 1 female and 3 male rhesus 
monkeys. Each injection was followed by a 60- or 100- 
sec timeout period. Under FR 10 or FR 30 schedules, 
performance was characterized by high rates of respond- 
ing in each ratio. Under FI 5-min schedules, perform- 
ance was characterized by an initial pause, followed by 
acceleration of responding to a final rate that was 
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maintained until the end of the interval. Under multiple 
FR-FI schedules, rates and patterns of responding 
appropriate to each schedule component were main- 
tained. Responding seldom occurred during timeout 
periods. At doses of cocaine above or below those that 
maintained characteristic schedule-controlled behavior, 
rates of responding were relatively low and patterns of 
responding were irregular. Characteristic FI responding 
was maintained over a wider range of cocaine doses than 
characteristic FR responding. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9565. Gordon, E. K.; Markey, S. P.; Sherman, R. L. & 
Kopin, I. J. (NIMH, Lab of Clinical Science, Bethesda, 
MD) Conjugated 3,4 dihydroxy phenyl acetic acid 
(DOPAC) in human and monkey cerebrospinal fluid and 
rat brain and the effects of probenecid treatment. Life 
Sciences, 1976(Jun), Vol 18(1), 1285-1292. —Used gas 
chromatography-mass spectrometry to measure DOPÁC 
and homovanillic acid (HVA) in cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) from 18 psychiatric patients, monkeys, and 
Sprague-Dawley rat caudate nuclei. DOPAC was found 
to be present mainly in conjugated form. In human 
lumbar CSF the average concentration of total DOPAC 
before probenecid treatment was 1.48 + 0.31 ng/ml; 
after probenecid it increased to 15.06 + 3.17 ng/ml. 
This increase was mainly due to conjugated DOPAC, but 
increases in free DOPAC also occurred. There was a 
relatively greater accumulation of DOPAC than of HVA, 
suggesting that in human SCF nep c DOPAC may 
have a faster turnover rate than HVA. In monkey, 
ventricular CSF contained higher concentrations of 
DOPAC and HVA than did lumbar CSF. In the rat 
brain, treatment with probenecid caused increases in 
DOPAC, HVA, and their conjugates. Results ken 
that DOPAC is conjugated in brain and that both 
compounds are removed from brain and CSF by a 
probenecid-sensitive acid transport system in the same 
manner as is HVA. (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

9566. Goudie, A. J.; Thornton, E. W. & Wheeler, T. J. 
(U Liverpool, England) Drug pretreatment effects in 
drug induced taste aversions: Effects of dose and 
duration of pretreatment. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 629—633. —In Exp I the 
effectiveness of a dose of 3.0 mg/kg ip methampheta- 
mine in inducing a conditioned taste aversion to 
saccharin in female albino rats was reduced by chronic 
pretreatment with the same dose of the drug. The degree 
of attenuation of the aversive properties of the drug was 
directly proportional to the duration of pretreatment, a 
pretreatment regime of 9 or more daily injections 
completely abolishing the aversive properties of the drug. 
In Exp П, however, such a regime was only slightly 
effective in attenuating the aversive properties of АРИП 
dose of methamphetamine (10 mg/kg) and failed to 
attenuate the aversive properties of a number of other 
drugs (para-chloramphetamine at 5.0 mg/kg, fenflura- 
mine at 5.0 mg/kg, and morphine at 20 mg/kg). It is 
suggested that the most parsimonious explanation of the 
effectiveness of chronic drug pretreatment in attenuating 
the aversive properties of a drug is that the effect is due 
to the development of tolerance to the drug adminis- 
tered. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9567. Green, A. R. & Kelly, P. H. (MRC Unit of 
Clinical Pharmacology, Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, 
England) Evidence concerning the involvement of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine in the locomotor activity produced 
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by amphetamine or tranylcypromine plus L-DOPA. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(May), Vol 57(1), 
141-147. —Pretreatment of rats with parachlorophenyla- 
lanine (PCPA) decreased brain 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- 
HT) concentration and the locomotor activity produced 
by tranylcypromine and levodopa administration 24 hrs 
after the 2nd dose of PCPA. It also decreased levodopa 
and dopamine concentrations in the brains of these Ss 
compared to controls. Parachloroamphetamine pretreat- 
ment, which also decreased rat brain 5-HT concentration 
but did not affect the rise in brain DOPA and dopamine, 
did not inhibit the activity. PCPA did not alter 
methamphetamine-induced locomotor activity or cir- 
cling bekavar in unilateral nigro-striatal lesioned Ss. No 
evidence was found for noradrenergic involvement in the 
tranylcypromine-levodopa induced behavioral changes. 
—Journal abstract. 

9568. Greer, Charles A.; Alpern, Herbert P. & Collins, 
A, C. (U Colorado Inst for Behavioral Genetics, Boulder) 
Increased CNS sensitivity to flurothyl as a measure of 
physical dependence in mice following morphine, 
phenobarbital, and ethanol treatment. Life Sciences, 
1976(Jun), Vol 18(12), 1375-1382. —Administered 130 
male C57BL/6 mice either morphine, phenobarbital, or 
ethanol in their drinking water in order to make them 
dependent. During withdrawal, onset of myoclonus, 
clonus, and tonus was evaluated with flurothyl, a 
convulsant inhalant. Morphine, phenobarbital, and 
ethanol treated Ss displayed significantly lower latencies 
for myoclonic and clonic convulsive behavior when 
compared with their respective controls. The increased 
CNS excitability observed is characteristic of physical 
dependence, and the flurothyl technique edem is 
discussed in light of its broad applicability to a number 
of agents characterized by their dependence-producing 
properties. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

9569. Groves, Philip M. & Rebec, George V. (U 
Colorado) Biochemistry and behavior: Some central 
actions of amphetamine and antipsychotic drugs. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 91-127. 
—Presents an overview of current research on the 
biochemical, neurophysiological, and behavioral corre- 
lates of ашрһеалпе administration. Data concerning 2 
prominent behavioral effects of amphetamine on sponta- 
neous behavior are emphasized: increased locomotor 
behavior and stereotyped behavior. The similarity 
between amphetamine psychosis and paranoid schi- 
zophrenia is discussed. (383 ref) —R. Hall. 

9570. Hadorn, David; Mandell, Arnold J. & р 
David S. (U California, San Diego) The effects of 
chronic mescaline administration on operant behavior 
in the pigeon. Behavioral Biology, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 
403-409. —Results of a study with 14 male White 
Carneaux pigeons show that a dose of 6.5 mg/kg 
mescaline which acutely abolished FR appetitive re- 
sponding in pigeons became progressively less disruptive 
with repeated administration. When responding reached 
about 60% of baseline (in approximately 3 wks), no 
further tolerance occurred. A dose of 3.5 mg/kg 
mescaline acutely lowered responding to about 60% of 
baseline and тре administration of this dose 
continued to produce approximately the same response 
deficit. Discontinuation of both doses resulted in an 
immediate return to baseline levels of responding. Two 
possible mechanisms underlying this 2-stage action of 
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mescaline seen in this and other studies are discussed. 
The endogenous hallucinogen hypothesis of schizophre- 
nia is considered in light of the existence of tolerance- 
resistant hallucinogenic drug effects. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9571. Havlicek, Viktor; Rezek, Milan & Friesen, 
Henry. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Somatostatin 
and thyrotropin releasing hormone: Central effect on 
sleep and motor system. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 455-459. —The hypoth- 
alamic hormones, somatostatin (SRIF or GH-RIH) and 
thyrotropin releasing hormone (TRH) applied intraven- 
tricularly into the brains of male Sprague-Dawley rats 
had a considerable effect on motor function and resulted 
in profound alterations in the sleep-waking pattern. 
While TRH induced primarily an increase in exploratory 
and motor stereotyped behavior, the effect of somatosta- 
tin was striking and prolonged: stereotyped circular 
running in many instances evolved into catatonia, 
paraplegia-in-extension, and/or tonic-clonic seizures. (34 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9572. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Dose-ranging studies of clonazepam in man. Psycho- 
pharmacology Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 89-92. 
—Studied the effects of placebo and single doses of 0.5, 
1, 2, and 4 mg of clonazepam, a potent benzodiazepine 
derivative, in 12 male 18-55 yr old volunteers. Data were 
obtained from neurological, urinalysis, and blood chem- 
istry studies, narrative accounts of Ss at 1, 2, 4, and 18 
hrs postdrug, and speed and flexibility of closure, simple 
reaction time (RT), and Addiction Research Center 
Inventory (ARCI) scores (a mood measure) obtained 
before and 2 and 4 hrs after each dose. The 0.5-mg ‘ose 
was well tolerated but produced overt signs of ѕебс:іоп 
in most Ss. Doses of 2 mg or more were definitely 
impairing, and a 4-mg dose produced sleep in many Ss. 
The onset of symptoms was rapid (within 1 hr), 
suggesting a quick absorption of the drug. The learning 
effect on repetition of the speed of closure test during 
placebo and 0.5 and 1-mg doses was abolished by a 2-mg 
dose and completely reversed by the 4-mg dose. RT was 
NY increased after the 4-mg dose. The 2 higher 
doses produced significant increases in scores on the 
Pentobarbital, Chlorpromazine, Alcohol, Hallucinogens; 
and Marihuana scale of the ARCI, while Stimulation 
scale scores remained constant. No significant laboratory 
паша were observed. —L. Gorsey. 

9573. Houser, Vincent P. Modulation of the aversive 
qualities of shock through a central inhibitory 
cholinergic system іп the rat. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 561-568. 
—In experiments with 96 male Sprague-Dawley rats, 
central cholinergic stimulation via the ip administration 
of pilocarpine or arecoline elevated the threshold for grid 
shock, while central acting anticholinergics (scopolamine 
and atropine) produced decrements in the threshold. 
Peripheral acting anticholinergics (e.g., methyl scopola- 
mine and methyl atropine) were less potent than central 
acting drugs given in equivalent doses, while peripheral 
cholinergic stimulants (i.e. neostigmine and carbachol) 
were inactive. In addition, on у the central acting 
stimulant pilocarpine, and not carbachol, was able to 
block the decrements noted in response to scopolamine 
hydrobromide administration. Arecoline, and not nico- 
tine, elevated the aversive threshold, indicating that 
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muscarinic receptor sites are probably involved in 
mediating the effects of central cholinergic stimulants 
and may be involved in modulating the aversive qualities 
of electric shock in the rat. —Journal abstract. 

9574, Huidobro, F.; Huidobro-Toro, J. P. & Way, 
Leong. (Catholic U of Chile, Inst of Biological Sciences) 
Studies on tolerance development to single doses of 
morphine in mice. Journal of Pharmacology & Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, 1976(Aug), Vol 198(2), 318-329. 
—Single-dose tolerance to the antinociceptive effect of 
morphine was demonstrated in Swiss-Webster mice 
using an adequate initial priming dose of morphine and 
allowing an interval of 48-72 hrs for its development. 
The threshold dose necessary to produce tolerance was 
3-4 times greater than that for producing analgesia, but 
higher doses of morphine did not enhance further 
tolerance development. Evidence of tolerance was 
indicated by the fact that when the antinociceptive 
response to morphine was assessed by the hot-plate and 
tail-flick procedures, a shift in the dose-response curve 
of morphine to the right occurred after an adequate 
single priming dose of morphine. Cross-tolerance was 
evidenced by a decrease in analgetic response to metha- 
done 3 days after a single priming dose of morphine and 
a decrease in morphine response after a single dose of 
methadone. The development of single-dose tolerance 
was inhibited by cycloheximide and 5,6-dihydroxytrypta- 
mine and enhanced by levotryptophan. Morphine uptake 
by the brain was not modified by the development of 
single-dose tolerance. Physical dependence, as measured 
by naloxone-precipitated withdrawal jumping, was not 
observed when single-dose analgetic tolerance was 
maximal. Results suggest that single-dose tolerance to 
morphine involves the synthesis of some macromolecule 
and support previous findings in this laboratory involv- 
ing an association with serotonin. (49 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9575. Jennings, J. Richard; Wood, Charles C. & 
Lawrence, Betsy E. (Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, 
Washington, DC) Effects of graded of alcohol on 
speed-accuracy tradeoff in choice reaction time. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1976(Jan), Vol 19(1), 85-91. —To 
determine whether the inconsistency of previous results 
concerning the effects of alcohol on reaction time (RT) 
may be related to possible tradeoffs between speed and 
accuracy, complete speed-accuracy tradeoff functions 
were generated for each of 5 doses of alcohol (0-1.33 
ml/kg) in a choice RT task. Such functions permit RT 
differences resulting from changes in performance 
efficiency to be distinguished from those due to changes 
in Ss' speed-accuracy criteria. Five healthy male adult 
volunteers each served under the 5 conditions. Increasing 
doses of alcohol produced a progressive decrease in the 
slope parameter of linear equations fit to the speed-accu- 
racy data, but did not significantly alter the intercept of 
the functions with the RT axis. Thus, alcohol reduced 
performance efficiency by decreasing the rate of growth 
Of accuracy per unit time. A change in speed-accuracy 
criterion was combined with the decrease in efficiency at 
the highest alcohol dose. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9576. Johnson, F. N. (О Lancaster, England) The 
effects of lithium chloride on one-trial passive avoid- 
ance learning in rats. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
1976(Jan), Vol 56(1), 87-91. —Rats were trained ina 1- 
trial passive avoidance learning situation and given 
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lithium chloride (2.5 mmol/kg of body weight, ip) 10 min 
before, 15 sec after, or 23 hrs 50 min after training. 
Testing took place at daily intervals commencing 24 hrs 
after training and lasting for 5 days. When given 10 min 
before training, lithium impaired the avoidance respond- 
ing on the first and all subsequent tests, as compared 
with controls. When given 10 min before or 15 sec after 
training, lithium impaired avoidance responding on the 
Ist day of testing but reduced the rate of extinction of the 
learned response on subsequent testing. Results are 
interpreted in terms of a possible effect of lithium ions on 
the efficiency of sensory analysis and on the consolida- 
tion of short-term into long-term memory traces. 
—Journal abstract. 

9577. Kasachkoff, Alisa R. (Boston U Graduate 
School) Effect of marijuana on the human spatial 
distortion threshold. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1023. 

9578. Keehn, J. D.; Coulson, G. E. & Klieb, J. (York 
U, Toronto, Canada) Effects of haloperidol on schedule- 
induced polydipsia. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1976(Jan) Vol 25(1), 105-112. —In 3 
experiments with a total of 8 male Wistar rats, dose- 
related amounts of haloperidol attenuated schedule- 
induced drinking by Ss prefed with 0.01-mg drug added 
to 0, 25, 50, 75 or all of 100 Noyes 45-mg pellets. Drug 

llets also induced less drinking than did regular Noyes 
pellets by Ss that obtained these pellets at 1-min intervals 
by barpressing. Haloperiodol also reduced barpressing 
and, temporarily, rate of reinforcement. Results appear 
not to be due to a general sedative effect of haloperidol 
but to its selective power to reduce angiotensin-induced 
drinking. Thus, schedule-induced drinking, which is 
abnormal in not causing satiation, is controllable by a 
drug that interferes with the renin-angiotensin hormone 
system thought to regulate normal drinking. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9579. Laudenslager, M. L. & Carlisle, H. J. (Scripps 
Inst of Oceanography eg irons Research Lab, La 
Jolla, CA) Heat-escape avior in the rat following 
intrahypothalamic injection of acetylcholine. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(Apr), Vol 4(4), 
369-373. —Investigated the effects of preoptic/anterior 
hypothalamig injections of acetylcholine on heat-escape 
behavior and hypothalamic temperature in 13 male 
Sprague-Dawley unrestrained rats implanted with bilat- 
eral cannulae. Two types of responses were observed, 
either a fall in h alamic temperature coupled with 
an increase in behavioral responses to escape heat, or a 
rise in hypothalamic temperature associated with little or 
no change in behavioral heat-escape responses. The fall 
in hypothalamic temperature observed in one group of 
rats was significant and was associated with a dose- 
dependent increase in heat-escape responding. The rise 
in hypothalamic temperature noted in the other group 
was nonsignificant, and the associated behavioral re- 
sponses were variable. Distinct anatomical differences in 
cannulae loci between the 2 groups were not apparent. It 
is concluded that acetylcholine activates the heat-dissi- 
pating control system of the rat урш and that 
the hyperthermic effects of acetylcholine are nonspecific. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. à 

9580. Leander, J. David. (U North Carolina Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Effects of d-amphetamine, pento- 
barbital, chlorpromazine and promazine on electric 
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shock postponement responding by the pigeon. Journal 
of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 198(1), 4-11. —Leverpress responding in 4 male 
White Carneaux pigeons was maintained by 3 different 
response-shock (R-S) intervals (10, 20, and 60 sec). Low 
doses (0.3-3 mg/kg) of dextroamphetamine increased 
response rates without decreasing shock rates under all 3 
intervals. The highest dose (10 mg/kg) of amphetamine 
increased the shock rates under all intervals and 
decreased the high response rate under the 10-sec 
interval. Pentobarbital decreased the high rate of 
responding under the 10-sec interval at a lower dose (10 
mg/kg) than the lower rates of responding under the 20- 
and 60-sec intervals. The high dose (17.5 mg/kg) of 
pentobarbital decreased responding and the low doses 
(1-3 mg/kg) had no effect under all 3 intervals. 
Chlorpromazine (3-100 mg/kg) only slightly increased 
shock rates under the 20- and 60-sec intervals. Promazine 
(3-30 mg/kg) increased responding and decreased shock 
rates under all 3 intervals. Amphetamine tended to 
induce Ss to respond earlier than normally while 
otherwise maintaining the temporal pattern of respond- 
ing, pentobarbital decreased the probability of responses 
late in the R-S interval and chlorpromazine and 
promazine increased the probability of responses in the 
middle of the interval. (38 ref) —Journal summary. 

9581. Llewellyn, Mark E.; Iglauer, Carol & Woods, 
James H. (U Michigan Medical School) Relative 
reinforcer magnitude under a nonindependent concur- 
rent schedule of cocaine reinforcement in rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1976(Jan), Vol 25(1), 81-91. —Leverpressing by 3 
male rhesus monkeys was maintained under a 2-lever 
concurrent schedule of cocaine reinforcement. Respond- 
ing on one lever (constant-dose lever) produced a 
constant dose of 0.05 or 0.1 mg/kg/injection arranged 
according to а VI l-min schedule. Responding on the 
other lever (variable-dose lever) produced a comparison 
dose of cocaine (0.013 to 0.8 me/ke/mjection), also 
under a VI l-min schedule. The 2 VÍ schedules were 
made nonindependent by aranning that the assignment 
of a reinforcer by 1 schedule inactivated the 2nd 
schedule until the assigned reinforcer had been obtained. 
Preference, indicated by relative response frequency on 
the variable-dose lever, was almost always for the larger 
of the doses and was a monotonic function of the 
comparison dose, except at the highest doses; this may 
have resulted from the low overall response rates 
exhibited at these doses. Relative response frequencies 
on the variable-dose lever roughly matched relative 
reinforcer magnitude. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9582. Masek, K.; Kadlecová, О. & Póschlová, N. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst of Pharmacol- 
ogy, Prague) Effect of intracisternal administration of 
prostaglandin E, on waking and sleep in the rat. 
Neuropharmacology, 1976(Aug) Vol 15(8), 491-494. 
—Intracisternal injection of 50 ug/kg prostaglandin E; 
(PGE;) to Wistar rats was followed by a marked 
decrease of the paradoxical phase of sleep in the 2nd and 
3rd hr after injection. The administration of 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine (6-OHDA), which lowered the total level of 
noradrenaline to 40% and dopamine to 50% of control 
value, decreased the total time the Ss spent in paradoxi- 
cal sleep by 50%. The injection of PGE; to 6-OHDA- 
treated Ss further decreased the time that Ss spent in 
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paradoxical sleep. However, the total time of paradoxical 
sleep in intact and 6-OHDA-treated Ss injected with 
PGE, was about equal (i.e., 10-15% of control values). 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9583. McLean, Jack H.; Kostrzewa, Richard M. & 
May, James G. (U New Orleans) Behavioral and 
biochemical effects of neonatal treatment of rats with 
6-hydroxydopa. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1976(May), Vol 4(5), 601-607. —Male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats injected ip with 6-hydroxydopa (60 ug/g) or 
saline оп Days 1, 3, and 5 of life were studied in 
adulthood on a number of behavioral tasks before being 
sacrificed at 8 or 12 mo for norepinephrine (NE) assay. 
Treated Ss exhibited impaired passive avoidance, less 
shock-induced aggression, and more locomotor open- 
field activity than the control Ss. There were no 
differences between the groups in copulatory behavior, 
food and water intake, or thermoregulation. Ín compari- 
son to controls, 6-hydroxydopa Ss showed elevated levels 
of endogenous NE in lower brainstem regions (midbrain, 
pons-medulla, and cerebellum). Hypothalamic NE level 
was not affected. Significant depletions of NE were 
obtained in the hippocampus and neocortex. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9584. Mei-Fang Cheng & Lehrman, Daniel. (Rutgers 
State U Inst of Animal Behavior) Gonadal hormone 
specificity in the sexual behavior of ring doves. 
Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1975(Jul), Vol 1(1), 95-102. 
—Studied specific effects of gonadal hormones on male 
and female sexual behavior in ring doves (Streptopelia 
risoria). Reproductively experienced male and female 
ring doves were castrated and (a) treated with testoster- 
one propionate (TP; 200-800 yg), then tested with 
responsive females or (b) treated with estradiol benzoate 
(EB, 50-200 ug) and tested with active males for sexual 
behavior. Findings indicate the following: (a) Male 
specific behavior patterns, such as bow-cooing and hop 
charging, are readily induced by TP but not by EB; 
conversely female specific behavior patterns, such as 
sexual squatting, are readily induced in both sexes by EB 
but not by TP. (b) Isomorp ic behavior patterns, such as 
vingflipping and nest-soliciting are more easily induced 
by TP than EB in males, and EB than TP in females. 
Results are interpreted in support of hormone specific 
effects and discussed in conjunction with relevant data 
on rats. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9585. Mendelson, Jack H.; Kuehnle John C.; 
Greenberg, Isaac & Mello, Nancy К. (McLean Hosp, 
Alcohol & Drug Abuse Research Ctr, Belmont, MA) 
Operant acquisition of marihuana in man. Journal of 
Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 198(1), 42-53. —Studied operant work for marihua- 
na cigarettes or money and the effects of marihuana 
smoking on behavior in 12 casual and 15 heavy male 
marihuana users in groups of 4. A 5-day baseline period 
was followed by a 21-day marihuana-available period 
and a 5-day postmarihuana control period. Ss could earn 
1 l-g marihuana cigarette or 50 cents by 30 min of 
sustained {оше on a simple operant task. All 
casual and most heavy user Ss gradually increased 
marihuana smoking through time. Both groups worked 
2-5 times as many hrs/day as was necessary to earn the 
number of cigarettes smoked. The heaviest smokers 
Worked 6.7-14.4 hrs/day. Periods of maximal work 
coincided with periods of maximal smoking 
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(4PM-12AM). Delayed effects of marihuana dose on 
points earned the following day showed a dose-related 
decrement in operant work output. No S stopped 
operant work even when he smoked 10 or more 
marihuana cigarettes/day. Data do not support the 
hypothesis that marihuana induces an “amotivational” 
syndrome. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9586. Miller, Richard J.; Kelly, Peter H. & Neumeyer, 
John L. (MRC Neurochemical Pharmacology Unit, 
Medical School, Cambridge, England) Action of apo- 
morphine alkaloids on dopaminergic mechanisms in rat 
brain. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1976(Jan), Vol 
35(1), 77-83. —Of 11 aporphine analogs tested on striatal 
adenylate cyclase only (-)-apomorphine and N-n-propyl- 
norapomorphine (NPA) were effective in stimulating the 
cyclase from male Sprague-Dawley rat brains. Inactive 
compounds included isoapomorphine, (—)-1,2-dihydrox- 
yaporphine, and 10-hydroxy-N-n-propylnoraporphine. 
(+)-Bulbocapnine was an effective antagonist of the 
stimulating effects of dopamine ог (-)-apomorphine on 
striatal adenylate cyclase. Injection of (—)-apomorphine 
into the lateral ventricle of Ss with unilateral 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine-induced lesions of the nigro-striatal pathway 
caused the Ss to rotate away from the side of the lesion. 
Intraventricular injection of 25 ug 10-hydroxy-N-n-pro- 
pylnorapomorphine was ineffective in producing rota- 
tion. Results are discussed in relation to the structural 
requirements for CNS dopamine receptor agonists. (30 
тер —Journal abstract. 

9587. Oliverio, Alberto & Eleftheriou, Basil E. (CNR, 
Lab di Psicobiologia e Psicofarmacologia, Rome, Italy) 
Motor activity and alcohol: Genetic analysis in the 
mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 16(5), 
577-581. —Conducted a genetic analysis of alcohol- 
induced modification of basal activity level in 
BALB/cBy(C) and C57BL/6By(B6) inbred male mice, 
their reciprocal Е; hybrids, and 7 of their recombinant 
inbred (RI) strains. Alcohol induced a progressive and 
persistent decline in basal activity level in all of the 11 
strains examined. The degree and extent of decline in 
activity, however, varied significantly with particular 
progenitor or RI strains. Based on this distinct response 
of the various strains, a strain distribution pattern (SDP) 
was obtained, followed by testing of a congenic line. 
Results of the latter testing indicate that alcohol 
modification of basal activity is controlled by at least 1 
locus designated Eam (ethanol activity modifier) with 
Eam* designating the high decrement in activity and 
similar to the C57BL/6By progenitor, and Eam; desig- 
nating the low decrement in activity and similar to the 
BALB/cBy progenitor. The locus is found on chromo- 
some 4 (LG VIII) adjacent to the Exa locus which exerts 
a major influence on basal exploratory activity. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9588. Peterfy, G.; Pinter, E. J. & Pattee, C. J. (Allan 
Memorial Inst of Psychiatry, Royal Victoria Hosp, 
Montreal, Canada) Psychosomatic aspects of catecho- 
lamine depletion: Comparative studies of metabolic, 
endocrine and affective changes. Psychoneuroendocrinol- 
KA 1976, Vol 1(3), 243-253. —Fifteen healthy 26-50 yr 
old male volunteers were reserpinized using large 
parenteral doses (5 mg, intramuscularly, every 8 hrs for 
48 hrs); in 9 Ss the effects of a sympathomimetic 
compound (methamphetamine, iv) were also studied at 
the end of reserpine treatment. Biochemical determina- 
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tions were made, and affective functions were assessed 
using the Clyde Mood Scale (mood changes) and the 
Gleser-Gottschalk method of verbal samples (anxiety, 
inward-outward hostility. A substantial, significant 
increase of free fatty acid (FFA) production occurred 
within 12 hrs of reserpinization and persisted throughout 
the experimental period. Circulating corticoids rose 
significantly and maintained a high level during the same 
period; blood glucose showed no meaningful change. 
Reserpinization induced a progressive, marked influence 
on affect; depression, increased anxiety, hostility and 
even suicidal tendencies were observed. In 80% of the Ss 
administration of methamphetamine in the reserpinized 
state elicited a fast-developing, transient, delirium-like 
state with initial rapid euphoria and distortion of reality 
perception. This degree of euphoria, quickly merging 
into delirium, did not occur with methamphetamine 
given under basal conditions. Observations lend further 
support to the role of endogenous catecholamines in 
maintaining emotional stability and possibly protecting 
the brain in states of grossly distorted metabolic and 
humoral balance. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9589. Petersen, B. H.; Lemberger, L.; Graham, J. & 
Dalton, B. (Marion County General Hosp, Lilly Lab for 
Clinical Research, Indianapolis, IN) Alterations in the 
cellular-mediated immune responsiveness of chronic 
marihuana smokers. Psychopharmacology Communica- 
tions, 1975, Vol 1(1), 67-74. —13 male 22-26 yr old 
chronic marihuana smokers and 8 matched nonsmokers 
were compared with respect to several aspects of both 
their humoral and cellular immune system. Immunoglo- 
bulin and complement levels, blood chemistries, and 
hematologic values in the marihuana smokers did not 
differ significantly from those in nonsmokers. However, 
the number of T-lymphocytes with respect to the ratio of 
T and B-Lymphocytes in the Le rn blood was 
lowered in marihuana smokers. In addition, phytohem- 
agglutinin stimulation of lymphocytes was less effective 
in smokers. The polymorphonuclear leukocytes (PNM) 
from the blood of smokers contained fewer cells capable 
of phagocytizing yeast cells than did PNM from 
nonsmokers. While marihuana smoking does appear to 
affect immune mechanisms, results show no deleterious 
physiological effects were directly associated with the 
alterations in the immune system in marihuana smokers. 
—Journal abstract. 

9590. Peterson, Dale W. & Sparber, Sheldon B. (U 
Otago Medical School, Dunedin, New Zealand) Differ- 
ential actions of d- and l-amphetamine on the metabol- 
ism of 3H-norepinephrine in rat brain. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 545-549. 
—Approximately equieffective doses of dextro- and 
levoamphetamine, using suppression of operant FR 
responding for food reinforcement as the determinant of 
potency, were compared for their ability to alter the 
disposition of the major and minor metabolites of 
norepinephrine (NE) in push-pull perfusates from rat 
brain lateral ventricle. While dextroamphetamine (3 
mg/kg) and levoamphetamine (6 mg/kg) both increased 
total 3H and the relative amounts of the minor 
metabolites 3H-normetanephrine and ?H-dihydroxyman- 
delic acid, only levoamphetamine caused a significant 
increase іп the major  3H-NE metabolite, 
methoxyhydroxyphenylethyoleneglycol. Data are dis- 
cussed in relation to the abilities of the isomers of 
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amphetamine to interact stereoselectively with noradre- 
nergic neurons at doses that produce similar effects on 
operant behavior. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9591. Pinel, John P. & Huang, Eleanor. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Effects of periodic 
withdrawal on ethanol and saccharin selection in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 693—698. 
— When rats with continuous access to water are given 
periodic access to ethanol solutions, selection of the 
ethanol solutions is considerably higher than if the 
solutions of ethanol are continuously available. In Exp I 
with 22 black-hooded rats, the same effect was demon- 
strated with solutions of sodium saccharin, thus showing 
that the basis of the effect is not related to the particular 
metabolic, intoxicating, or addictive properties of etha- 
nol. In Б II with 60 similar Ss, the effects of periodic 
withdrawal on the selection of ethanol and sodium 
saccharin solutions were directly compared. Several 
manipulations of the schedule of availability had the 
same effect in both the ethanol and sodium saccharin 
conditions. Results of this study indicate that the basis 
for the facilitatory effects of periodic withdrawal on the 
selection of sapid solutions is a taste-related inhibitory 
factor which develops with consumption of a flavored 
substance and dissipates over periods when the sub- 
stance is not consumed. Thus, selection is greater under 
conditions of periodic availability because of the lack of 
inhibition. (18 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9592. Rees, Howard D.; Dunn, Adrian J. & Іџуопе, P. 
Michael. (U Florida Medical Coll) Behavioral and 
biochemical responses of mice to the intraventricular 
administration of ACTH analogs and lysine vasopressin. 
Life Sciences, 1976 (Jun) Vol 18(1), 1333-1340. 
—Administered solutions of АСТН,.24, АСТН о, 
ACTH4-10(D-phe), lysine vasopressin (LVP), or an 
amino acid mixture to male С57В1/6Ј and CD-1 mice 
using bilateral intraventricular injections (5 ul/ventri- 
cle/S). Behavioral observations were made for the 
subsequent 85 min, and the incorporation of subcutane- 
ously injected [H]lysine into brain proteins was assayed 
for the last 10 min of this period. Ss injected with 
ACTH;s. showed the previously reported stretch- 
ing and yawning syndrome, an effect also observed 
with ACTH410(D-phe) but less often. These same 
peptides also induced a pronounced increase in the 
proportion of time Ss spent grooming. LVP caused a 
dramatic hyperactivity; Ss moved continuously about 
the cage occasionally eating or grooming, but were never 
still. Injection with АСТН;-24 or ACTH, ;o(D-phe), 
but not ACTH;;o or LVP, caused significant in- 
creases in the incorporation of [3H] lysine into brain pro- 
tein. (23 ref) —Journal summary. 

9593. Resnick, Richard B.; Kestenbaum, Richard S.; 
Schwartz, Lee К. & Smith, Alfred. (New York Medical 
Coll) Evaluation of propranolol in opiate e. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 
993-997. —Among the increasing number of recent 
reports of the use of f-adrenergic blocking drugs fora 
variety of psychiatric disorders is a series by H. J. Grosz 
(1972, 1973) concluding that propranolol hydrochloride 
is efficacious in the treatment of opiate dependence; 
these reports were based on clinical observations of 
outpatient addicts in an uncontrolled situation. In order 
to validate these findings, a series of 3 controlled, 
double-blind studies with a total of 18 hospitalized 
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volunteers was carried out. Results do not confirm the 
previous reports. Propranolol neither relieved nor precip- 
itated opiate withdrawal in Ss dependent either on 
dihydromorphinone hydrochloride or on heroin. It did 
not effectively block heroin-induced xr cdm in depend- 
ent or nondependent Ss. In addition, there was no effect 
on the pattern of self-administration in opiate-dependent 
Ss, whether they were maintained on propranolol or 
placebo. —Journal abstract. 

9594. Rezek, M.; Havlicek, V.; Hughes, К. R. & 
Friesen, H. (U Manitoba Faculty of Medicine, Winni- 
peg. Canada) Central site of action of somatostatin 
(SRIF): Role of hippocampus. Neuropharmacology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 15(8), 499-504. —The direct cerebral 
administration of somatotropin release inhibiting factor 
(SRIF) into 2 loci of the hippocampal formation induced 
a variety of behavioral, motor, and electrophysiological 
changes in male Sprague-Dawley rats. These were 
characterized by several patterns of stereotyped behav- 
ior, alteration of the sleep-waking cycle, and frequent 
dissociation of the EEG from behavior. Both behavioral 
and electrophysiological phenomena were dose-related. 
The administration of SRIF analogs via the same route 
failed to produce comparable effects, suggesting the 
specificity of SRIF action within the CNS, Results 
indicate that the hippocampus is involved in mediating 
the central nonendocrine action of SRIF and are 
consistent with the hypothesis of a limbic pacemaker 
which controls stereotyped behavior. —Journal abstract. 

9595. Riley, Anthony L.; Jacobs, W. J, & LoLordo, 
Vincent M. (American U) Drug exposure and the 
acquisition and retention of a conditioned taste aver- 
sion. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholv..y, 
1976(Aug), Vol 90(8), 799-807. —Two experiments, the 
Ist with 24 female and the 2nd with 18 male Long-Evans 
rats, examined the effects of pre- and postexposure to a 
drug on the acquisition and retention of a conditioned 
taste aversion induced by that drug. Exp I demonstrated 
that although drug preexposure attenuated a subsequent 
conditioned aversion, repeated taste-drug pairings rev- 
ersed the initial attenuation effect and rented in nearly 
complete avoidance of consumption. Exp II, however, 
demonstrated that drug postexposure did not alter a 
previously established conditioned aversion, although 
the postexposure experiences were effective in attenuat- 
ing a conditioned aversion to a 2nd novel solution. It is 
eet that conditioned aversions are mediated by 
ACTH and that preexposure to a drug results in 
tolerance to that drug, yielding a smaller ACTH 
response and thereby a weaker aversion. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9596. Robinson, R. G.; McHugh, P. R. & Bloom, F. E. 
(St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, DC) Chlorpromazine 
induced hyperphagia in the rat. Psychopharmacology 
Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 37—50. —During a 4-mo 

riod, 20 male Wistar rats treated with subcutaneous 
injections of chlorpromazine (CPZ), at any dose tested 
(2-50 mg/kg) gained less weight than saline-treated 
controls. However, increased feeding occurred on the Ist 
day of CPZ treatment if S was drug free for at least 2 
days prior to treatment. This “151 day" hyperphagia was 
a time-limited response that did not occur until 8 hrs 
after CPZ injection and lasted only 1 day. During the 
period of hyperphagia, treated Ss showed increased 
motivation to obtain food. Although sedation is à 
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marked effect of CPZ and may be the reason for the 
delayed onset of hyperphagia, sedation with a different 
drug (chloral hydrate) did not cause hyperphagia. It is 
suggested that accumulation of a metabolite of CPZ may 
interfere with the feeding response and cause the 
hyperphagia to disappear after the Ist day of treatment. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9597. Shannon, Harlan E. & Holtzman, Stephen G. 
(Emory U) Evaluation of the discriminative effects of 
morphine in the rat. Journal of Pharmacology & 
Experimental Therapeutics, 1976(Jul), Vol 198(1), 54-65. 
—Evaluated the discriminative effects produced by 
morphine in male CFE rats using a 2-choice, discrete 
trial avoidance task. Morphine produced dose-related 
discriminative effects over a 100-fold dose range. The 
stimulus control produced by the discriminative effects 
of morphine met the following criteria for classification 
as a specific narcotic effect: (a) Oxymorphone, levorpha- 
nol methadone, and meperidine, narcotic analgesics 
from diverse chemical families, also produced dose- 
related, morphine-like discriminative effects; (b) dextror- 
phan and thebaine, which lack narcotic activity, failed to 
produce morphine-like discriminative effects; (c) effects 
were blocked by the narcotic antagonist naloxone; and 
(d) tolerance to the discriminative effects developed, and 
cross-tolerance extended to methadone. The discrimina- 
tive effects produced by morphine were further charac- 
terized by evaluating the capacity of prototypes of other 
classes of psychoactive drugs to produce morphine-like 
discriminative effects (e.g., profadol, cyclazocine, and 
chlorpromazine). Results suggest that the component of 
action of morphine that enables it to function as a 
discriminative stimulus in the rat is analogous to the 
component of action of morphine responsible for 
producing subjective effects in man. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9598. Shulgin, Alexander T. & Carter, Michael F. 
Centrally active phenethylamines. Psychopharmacology 
Communications, 1975, Vol 1(1), 93-98. —Studied he 
mechanisms of the 2-carbon homologs of 2 potent 
psychotomimetic agents in 10 23-35 yr old Ss. Unlike the 
parent isopropylamine compounds, these phenethyla- 
mines led to an intoxication state which was of short 
duration and of greatly increased sensory enhancement, 
but which did not superimpose hallucinogenesis. These 2 
phenethylamines, ^ 4-methyl-2,5-dimethoxyphenethyla- 
mine (II) and 4-bromo-2,5-dimethoxyphenethylamine 
(Ш), were active at oral doses of 0.1 to 0.2 mg/kg, 
approximately Yo the potency of their 3-carbon counter- 
parts. These drugs may be useful in psychotherapy and 
аза research because of their ability to induce 
relaxation and responsiveness without causing hallucina- 
tion or communication difficulties. —Journal abstract. 

9599. Siegel, Ronald K. (U California Medical School, 
Los Angeles) Herbal intoxication: Psychoactive effects 
from herbal cigarettes, tea, and capsules. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1976(Aug), 
Vol 236(5), 473-476. — Presents 7 case histories of 
human intoxication due to herbal preparations designed 
to be smoked or ingested. It is noted that these 
preparations are promoted as legal hallucinogens, eupho- 
riants, and marihuana substitutes. 25 psychoactive 
substances have been identified in these products. It is 
seus that physicians be alerted to their effects. 

re 
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9600. Sofia, R. Duane & Knobloch, Linda С. (Wallace 
Lab, Cranbury, NJ) Comparative effects of various 
naturally occurring cannabinoids on food, sucrose and 
water consumption by rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 591-599. —Compared 
the effects of iv A%-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), canna- 
binol (CBN), and cannabidiol (CBD) to those of 
dextroamphetamine sulfate on food and water consump- 
tion and intake of 2 concentrations of sucrose solutions. 
Three groups of male Sprague-Dawley albino rats were 
given the following dietary regimens within a 6-hr feed 
period day: (a) water and dry food; (b) water, dry food, 
and 5% sucrose solution; and (c) water, dry food, and 
20% sucrose. Food and water consumption were dramat- 
ically reduced by each drug at feeding periods immedi- 
ately following and in some instances up to 4 days after 
dosing in all 3 groups. However, sucrose consumption 
was much less affected by each cannabinoid, indicating a 
preference for sweet calories, whereas amphetamine had 
ап equal anorexic action on both food and sucrose 
consumption. Data suggest for the Ist time in rats that a 
preference for sweet calories occurs during an overall 
anorexic effect of THC, CBN, and CBD. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9601. Stratton, Lois D. & Kastin, Abba J. (U New 


Orleans) Melanocyte stimulating hormone and 
MSH/ACTH,,o reduce tonic immobility in the 
lizard. Physiology & Behavior, 1976(Jun), Vol 16(6), 


771-774. —70 lizards were injected with either melano- 
cyte stimulating hormone (MSH), MH/ACTH4-10 
(the behaviorally active segment of MSH and ACTH), 
MIF-I (MSH release inhibiting factor), or corticosterone. 
Duration of tonic immobility (TI) was decreased by 
MSH and MSH/ACTH,;o, whereas lizards receiv- 
ing the other hormones were no different from controls. 
No significant changes in body temperature resulted 
from the hormones, and skin darkening produced by 
MSH had no indirect effect on TI. It is suggested that 
MSH and MSH/ACTH410 may affect neural 
activation and fear reduction. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9602. Stricherz, Mathias E. & Pratt, Peter. (Texas 
Tech U Counseling Ctr) Betel quid and reaction time. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 
4(5), 627-628. —15 male Yapese (Western Carolinas) 
students, all experienced quid chewers, participated in an 
experiment to see if the betel quid (betel nut, piper leaf, 
and calcium hydroxide) has overt effects on simple 
reaction-time latencies. Data indicate that the entire quid 
produces discernible behavioral effects that are manifest- 
ed in a relatively short time period following quid 
ingestion. Reaction-time latencies lengthened following 
ingestion during the Ist 20 reaction-time trials within an 
apparent initial 5 min interval. —Journal abstract. 

9603. Sun, Ching L. & Gatipon, Glen B. (NIH, 
Bethesda, MD) Effects of morphine sulfate on medial 
bulboreticular response to peripherally applied noxious 
stimuli. Experimental Neurology, 1976(Jul), Vol 52(1), 
1-12. —The present study with 35 healthy mongrel cats 
showed that morphine sulfate at analgesic doses of 1-2 
mg/kg iv had a predominantly depressant action on the 
neuronal activity of both classes of neuronal responses 
from n. gigantocellularis. The depressant effects of 
morphine were reversed by naloxone (0.05-0.1 mg/kg 
iv). This depression of neuronal activity in the nucleus 
may partially explain its analgesic action. (26 ref) 
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9604. Swanson, Jon C. (Health Education Inst Inc, 
Drug Abuse Prevention Education Project, Hinsdale, IL) 
The brain and mind active drugs. Drug Forum, 1975-76, 
Vol 5(1), 69—73. —Discusses the CNS in terms of the 
brain's adaptive response to drug stimuli as well as to 
normal stimuli. Controlled change is preferred by the 
brain. Drugs may influence facilitation and/or inhibition 
or may "compete" with the normal neurohormones. 
While we are only at the levels of models in describing 
these phenomena, it is clear that the decision to add 
exogenous chemicals to the complex processes occurring 
in the brain should not be made lightly. —Journal 
abstract. 

9605. Takemori, A. E. (U Minnesota) Neurochemical 
bases for narcotic tolerance and dependence. Biochemi- 
cal Pharmacology, 1975(Dec), Vol 24(23), 2121-2126. 
—Reviews research on isolating and characterizing 
opine receptors and on compounds which alter narcotic 
abstinence syndrome, tolerance, and/or physical de- 
pendence. It has been generally accepted that the 
pharmacological effects of narcotic analgesics are caused 
by the interaction of the latter with specific CNS 

receptors. Studies have proposed that (a) these opiate 
receptors have the general properties of a proteolipid, (b) 
this material has at least 3 stereospecific binding 
capacities with different binding inities, (c) the 
binding affinities of narcotic analgesics and antagonists 
parallel their pharmacological potencies, (d) the areas 
with the highest binding capacities are those associated 
with the limbic system, and (e) narcotic agonists and 
antagonists can be bound stereospecifically to cerebro- 
side sulfate. The possibility has been stressed that 
narcotic receptors in the brain may be "endogenous 
ligands," variously called NRA (naloxone reversible 
activity), enkephaline, MLF (morphine-like factor), and 
POP, (pituitary opiate peptide-1). Pharmacological 
research has suggested that the interaction of narcotic- 
antagonist analgesics and narcotic agents with the 
receptor is not the same. Inhibitors of protein synthesis 
have been shown to inhibit the development of tolerance 
to and physical dependence on opiates. It is concluded 
that the brain’s opiate binding material fulfills the 
criteria for receptors, such as stereospecificity, reversibili- 
ty, and organ or cell specificity. However, no definitive 
information has been found that relates alterations in 
opiate binding to the tolerance-dependence state. (26 ref) 
—B. Mclean. 

9606. Trulson, Michael E.; Eubanks, Edwin E. & 
Jacobs, Barry L. (Princeton U) Behavioral evidence for 
supersensitivity following destruction of central seroto- 
nergic nerve terminals by 5,7-dihydroxytryptamine. 
Journal of Pharmacology & Experimental Therapeutics, 
1976(Jul), Vol 198(1), 23-32. —Previous studies have 
established that a complex behavioral syndrome—con- 
sisting of tremor, rigidity, hindlimb abduction, Straub 
tail, lateral head weaving, and reciprocal forepaw 
treading—is a specific reflection of the activity of central 
serotonin receptors. This syndrome was utilized in the 
present study to test for "Usus died in the central 
serotonergic system. Specific destruction of central 
serotonin nerve terminals by intraventricular 5,7-dihy- 
droxytryptamine (5,7-DHT, 50 ир) in adult male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats pretreated with a catecholamine uptake 
blocking agent resulted in marked supersensitivity to 
serotonin precursors and agonists. The greatest degree of 
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supersensitivity was observed in response to levo-5- 
hydroxytryptophan (L-SHTP). A lesser degree of super- 
sensitivity was seen in response to levotryptophan and 5- 
methoxy-N,N-dimethyltryptamine (5-M-DMT). Super- 
sensitivity began to develop within 24 hrs and was 
relatively complete by 96 hrs after 5,7-DHT. A marked 
supersensitivity to fenfluramine was found in 5,7-DHT- 
treated Ss. In contrast to the marked subsensitivity to 
serotonin precursors and agonists which occurred follow- 
ing 5,7-DHT, chronic para-chlorophenylalanine did not 
produce supersensitivity to L-SHTP or 5-M-DMT. (52 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9607. Verhoef, J. & Witter, A. (U Utrecht, Rudolf 
Magnus Inst for Pharmacology, Netherlands) In vivo 
fate of a behaviorally active ACTH 4-9 analog in rats 
after systematic administration. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1976(May), Vol 4(5), 583-590. 
—Administered the labeled (7-8H-Phe) analog 4- 
Met(O;), 8-D-Lys, 9-Phe-ACTH 4-9 subcutaneously 
(sc), orally, and iv to male Wistar rats in a dose of 
approximately 40 ug. Plasma concentrations of radioac- 
tivity and intact peptide were determined after adminis- 
tration in urethane anesthetized Ss. Oral administration 
was also performed with conscious Ss. Maximal plasma 
concentrations were found 8 min after sc injection. After 
oral administration in anesthetized Ss maximal plasma 
levels were reached in 8 hrs; in conscious Ss this took 4 
hrs. Shortly after iv and sc administration relatively high 
and stable plasma levels of intact peptide were obtained. 
This stability was also apparent from the metabolite 
patterns which were determined in trichloroacetic acid 
extracts of plasma and brain. Plasma profiles indicated 
increased stability of the labile 5Lys-?Phe bond by the 
introduction of an 8D-Lys residue in the peptide analog. 
Enzymatic attack of the analog took place predominant- 
ly at 9His-?Phe and 7Phe-8D-Lys. Formation of tritiated 
water occurred in brain and gastro-intestinal tract and 
was considerable; proteolysis was higher than in plasma. 
High uptake of radioactivity was found in the kidney, 
but urinary excretion was low during the Ist 30 min. 
Uptake in brain was low and paralleled uptake in 
cerebrospinal fluid. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9608. Westerfield, Raymond C. (U Toledo) The 
effects of alcohol and non-prescription drugs on 
simulated driving ince. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 923. 

9609. Wilson, Linda M. & Riccio, David C. (Kent 
State U) Scopolamine’s effect on passive avoidance 
behavior in immature rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1976(May), Vol 9(3), 245-254. —162 male albino rats 
ranging in - from 15 to 30 days were injected with 
either scopolamine hydrobromide or saline prior to 
training and retention testing on a black-white passive 
avoidance (PA) task. Pretraining administration of a 1.0- 
mg/kg dose of scopolamine significantly increased the 
median number of trials to criterion for 18-, 21-, and 30- 
day-old Ss when compared with their saline controls. 15- 
day-olds showed drug-related PA deficits when a 2.0- 
mg/kg dose was given. Retention data reflect character- 
istic age-dependent memory loss over the 1-wk acquisi- 
tion-retention period with no apparent state-dependent 
effects. Data suggest the presence of cholinergic inhibito- 
ry mediation of PA responding in pre- and postweanling 
pups. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9610. Zenick, Harold. (U Missouri, Columbia) The 
behavioral, biochemical, and electrophysiological con- 
sequences of methylmercury chloride toxicity. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1102. 
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9611. Backhausen, Wilhelm J. (U Bonn Inst für 
Kommunikationsforschung und Phonetik, W Germany) 
[A communicator modeled after a signal-dependent 
theory-forming system.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psycholo- 
gie, 1974, Vol 182(4), 414-431. —Attempts to identify 
fundamental mechanisms of behavior explaining the 
basically conflictive as well as generally sufficiently 
effective character of communication. It is argued that 
“intra-individual situation theories,” the theoretical 
contexts of which are outlined, provide a basis for 
explanation. After clarification of methodological prem- 
ises, an effort is made to verify this hypothesis using a 
model of a communicator which interprets a human 
communicator as a signal-dependent theory-forming 
system (ST system) whose behavior is governed by an 
internally developed situational theory. Both the intra- 
individual dispositions and external situation-dependent 
signals are considered. (Russian summary) (16 ref) 
— English summary. 

9612. Bogart, Leo. Premises for propaganda: The 
United States information — agency's operating 
assumptions in the Cold War. New York, NY: Free 
Press, 1976. xxii, 250 p. $12.95. —Examines the workings 
of an American "propaganda institution" and the issues 
involved in the practice of propaganda, the problem of 
ends and means, and the theory and practice of mass 
persuasion. Topics of the study, which was conducted 20 
yrs ago but never declassified, include persuasion and 
the fight against communism, adaptation to the audi- 
ence, the training of personnel, and the role of the media 
in propaganda. 

9613. Christie, Bruce. (U Coll, London, England) 
Ratings of discussions and ratings of media: Are they 
related? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 598. —Asked 6 groups of businessmen to discuss 
problems of modern business. In each group, 3 Ss sat in 
one room and conversed with the remaining 3 using 4 
different 2-way systems: speakerphone, high fidelity 
monaural audio, audio in which each S was represented 
by a different loudspeaker, and television with monaural 
radio. In a 5th condition, all 6 Ss sat in the same room. 
Ss' ratings of the media were in some cases highly 
correlated with ratings of the discussions. 

9614. Jackson, Erwin D. & Potkay, Charles R. 
(Western Illinois U) Audience reactions to the suicide 
play Quiet Cries. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 16-17. —Asked 160 undergraduates 
to evaluate the l-act play Quiet Cries (QC) to assess its 
effects on audience depression, suicide potential, and 
Suicide connotation, and possible effects due to media 
presentation [stage, TV, radio, and control (free time 
period). Negative results would counterindicate previ- 
ously suggested negative effects of QC as a social 
modeling experience, at least for the “normal” college 
audience sampled. Neither audience depression nor 
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suicide potential (measured by the Self-Rating Depres- 
sion Scale) were increased, nor were adjective connota- 
tions of suicidal persons or *my own suicide" modified 
significantly. Trends were toward lowered depression 
and suicide potential effects. The nonsignificance of 
media presentation questions the playwright's restriction 
of QC to stage performance. Greater favorability in 
descriptions of suicidal persons by females compared 
with males may relate to higher incidence of attempted 
suicide among females. —P. O'Brien. 

9615. Johnson, Harold G. (U California, San Francis- 
co) American communicative gestures: The emblem 
repertoire of White, middle-class males in the western 
United States. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 1022. 

9616. Quereshi, M. Y. & Zulli, Michael R. (Marquette 
U) The two editions of some introductory psychology 
textbooks. Journal of ^ Experimental ^ Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 35-39. —A comparative content 
analysis of the index terms employed by 2 different 
editions of each of 12 introductory psychology textbooks, 
utilizing principal components analysis with varimax 
rotation, revealed a definite trend toward more uniformi- 
ty among the textbooks with respect to the terms 
employed in the later versions than those used in the 
earlier editions of these texts. The relative prominence of 
various areas of psychology, however, remained about 
the same in both editions of the textbooks. A .72 
correlation between the number of prominent terms 
employed in the 2 editions indicated that the revision did 
not result in any substantial change in the relative status 
of the texts in regard to the thoroughness of their indices. 
(28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9617. Weeks, Gerald D. & Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Cooperative versus conflictive problem 
solving in three telecommunication modes. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 879-917. —48 2- 
person teams of male undergraduates communicated 
through channels simulati various modes of 
telecommunication—teletypewriter, telephone, апа 
closed circuit television, and, as a control, face-to-face 
conversation. Each team was required to solve 2 
cooperative problems which required the mutual ex- 
change of factual information to reach a solution, and 2 
conflictive problems. Performance was assessed on 3 
t of measures: time to solution, behavioral measures 
of activity, and Seres БЧА. A measure of the 
degree of persuasion exhibited by the 2 communicators 
was also developed for the conflictive problems. For 
both kinds of problem solving, there was a sharp 
dichotomy in performance between the teletypewriter 
mode and the other 3 modes, all of which had a voice 
channel. Solutions to all problems in the voice modes 
were much faster but at the same time far more verbose 
than those in the teletypewriter mode. The addition of a 
visual channel to a voice mode did not appreciably 
decrease solution times. The characteristics of the several 
modes of communication were largely independent of 
the kind of task assigned to the teams of subjects. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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9618. Gerken, Kathryn C. (Southern Illinois U) The 
effects of race and dialect upon a listener's ability to 
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report and restate the oral responses of young children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 886. 

9619. Hersh, Harry M. & Caramazza, Alfonso. (Johns 

Hopkins U) A fuzzy set approach to modifiers and 
vagueness in natural language. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: General, 1976(Sep), Vol 105(3), 254-276. 
— Tested the proposition that natural language concepts 
are represented as fuzzy sets of meaning components and 
that language operators (adverbs, negative markers, and 
adjectives) can be considered as operators on fuzzy sets. 
The application of fuzzy set theory to the meaning of 
phrases such as very small, sort of large, etc., was 
examined in 4 experiments. In Exp I, 19 undergraduates 
judged the applicability of the set of phrases to a set of 
squares of varying size. Results indicate that the group 
interpretation of the phrases can be characterized within 
the framework of fuzzy set theory. Similar results were 
obtained in Exp Il, where each S's responses were 
analyzed individually. Although the responses of the 4 Ss 
in general could be bx Hes in terms of fuzzy logical 
operations, 1 S responded in a more idiomatic style. Exps 
Ш and IV were attempts to influence the logical-idio- 
matic distinction in interpretation by (a) varying the 
presentation mode of the phrases and (b) giving the 59 Ss 
only a single phrase to judge. Overall, results are 
consistent with the hypothesis that natural language 
concepts and operators can be described more complete- 
ly and more precisely using the framework of fuzzy set 
theory. (35 re —Journal abstract. 

9620. Kay, Paul. (U California, Berkeley) Synchronic 
variability and diachronic change in basic color terms. 
Language in Society, 1975(Dec), Vol 4(3), 257-270. 
— Discusses recent findings regarding the evolution of 
basic color term systems in terms of how these findings 
are related to current research in linguistic variation and 
language change. Specifically, in the area of lexical 
semantics a demonstration is provided of the hypothesis 
that all linguistic change has its roots in synchronic 
heterogeneity to the speech community. Recent revisions 
in the basic color term theory itself are summarized. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9621. Klee, Hilary & Legge, David. (City U, London, 
England) Estimates of concreteness and other indices 
for 200 transitive verbs. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 
2(4), 497-507. —Presented 200 transitive verbs in Exp I 
to 141 British undergraduates for ratings of concreteness, 
ease-of-definition, observability, and acceptability of 
being combined with an abstract subject or object. The 

normative value of these indices is tabulated for each 
verb, so that these measures will provide information 
into language and imagery for researchers who seek 
adequate constraint of their material. Correlational 
analysis of the measures is also presented to attempt 
further insights into what might be expected to emerge in 
performance terms from experimental manipulation of 
these verbs. Following interpretations of the correlations, 
predictions are made concerning the performance of 
verbs in a cued-recall paradigm. Results of Exp II with 
15 Ss confirm these predictions. —Journal abstract. 

9622. Motley, Michael T. & Baars, Bernard J. 
(California State U) Semantic bias effects on the 
outcomes of verbal slips. Cognition, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
177-187. —Studies have shown that spoonerisms (such 
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as barn door n — darn bore) can be elicited by having Ss 
attempt to articulate a wp (barn door) preceded by 
bias items which contain at least the intial phoneme(/d /) 
of the desired error outcome. Since certain linguistic 
characteristics of the error outcomes differ from those of 
their targets, variables which affect only these “outcome” 
properties in a systematic way can be shown to be the 
result of prearticulatory output processes, independent of 
perceptual "target" properties. The present study with 44 
university students shows that the base-rate of errors 
produced by the phonetic bias technique was increased 
dramatically by adding, to the word-pairs preceding the 
target, some items which were semantically synonymous 
to the error outcomes of the target. Using this method, it 
was found that semantic bias increases the likelihood of 
slips of the tongue; which is one of the defining 
properties of so-called “Freudian slips.” (French summa- 
ry) —Journal abstract. 

9623. Noth, Winfried. (Ruhr-U Bochum, Englisches 
Seminar, W Germany) Homeostasis and equilibrium in 
linguistics and text analysis. Semiotica, 1975, Vol 14(3), 
222-244. —Applies servo theory to the analysis of 
language behavior. Text and discourse are seen as 
er systems whereby an actual output is com- 

ared with a desired output and modified accordingly. 

ormative grammar is seen as a closed-loop system in 
which penne is under the control of competence, 
but in language communities where linguistic change is 
tolerated, the revision of grammar according to actual 
speech behavior constitutes an open-loop system. The 
hypothesis-testing model of language acquisition is also 
described as open-loop. Language change is seen as a 
homeostasis between economy and redundancy. (73 ref) 
—A. Sherrard. 

9624. Osherson, Daniel N. & Wasow, Thomas. (U 
Pennsylvania) Task-specificity and species-specificity in 
the study of language: A methodological note. Cogni- 
tion, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 203-214. —Presents methodo- 
logical approaches which can be used in studies to 
determine (a) the differences between human intelligence 
and other logically possible kinds of intellect (e.g., other 
biological species and existing computers), and (b) the 
comparisons which can be made among the mental 
systems that constitute the competencies underlying 
language, logic, ethics, and aesthetics. (34 ref) 

9625. Oshiro, Yoshitake. (U Okinawa International, 
Japan) A study on theories of meaning. Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1975, Vol 18(2), 59—74. — Presents 
a general theory of meaning which is based on 4hy- 
pothesized components of signs: thinking, feeling, behav- 
lor, and conception. Signs also are considered to have 4 
capacities or functions which correspond to the above 
components: to refer, to sense, to signal, and to 
conceptualize. Some general problems of semiology and 
semantic theories, discussed from both philosophical and 
linguistic viewpoints, are examined. Op ref) — English 
summary. 

9626. Valian, Virginia & Wales, Roger. (Graduate 
School & University Ctr, Сиу U New York) What's 
what: Talkers help listeners hear and understand by 
clarifying sentential relations. Cognition, 1976(Jun), Vol 
4(2), 155-176. —In 3 experiments with 60 Ss, it was 
predicted that a talker would clarify the sentential 
relations of an utterance if a listener indicated difficulty 
in hearing and understanding. Ss read syntactically clear 
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and distorted sentences to a listener (E) in an adjoining 
room. The E often asked “What?”. Ss changed distorted 
versions to clear versions, while repeating clear versions 
essentially as first read. Other Ss were asked to make the 
sentences clear and simple to understand. The same 
basic results were obtained. Talkers thus seem to 
interpret а "What?" partly as a request for clearer 
sentential relations and respond accordingly. Results 
indicate that talkers have knowledge of underlying 
structure. Several alternate explanations are rejected, and 
a relative derivational theory of complexity is presented. 
(French summary) (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9627. Lindskoog, Kathryn. Getting it together: C. S. 
Lewis and the two hemispheres of knowing. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 290-293. 
—Argues that C. S. Lewis's undated poem “Reason,” on 
the polarity between reason and imagination and man's 
need for their independence and synthesis in ascertaining 
truth, correlates with today's knowledge of the polarity of 
left-hemisphere and right-hemisphere functions of the 
brain and the obvious need for balance and synthesis 
there too. In his poem, Lewis personified reason and 
imagination with 2 figures from classical mythology. His 
first prose fiction (The Pilgrim's Regress, 1933) and his 
last prose fiction (Till We Have Faces, 1956) also deal 
with aspects of this polarity. Although Lewis never wrote 
about brain physiology per se, he did write about the 
relationship of the physical brain to the transcendent 
mind. —Journal abstract. 

9628. Minnigerode, Fred A.; Ciancio, David W. & 
Sbarboro, Lori A. (U San Francisco) Matching music 
with paintings by Klee. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 269270. —32 male and 29 female 
undergraduates matched 6 paintings by P. Klee with 6 
musical selections that presumably inspired the paint- 
ings. Sex differences were not significant. Masculinity, 
but not femininity, correlated significantly with ability to 
match paintings and music. 

9629. Smets, Gerda & Knops, Leopold. (U Leuven 
Psychologisch Inst, Belgium) Measuring visual esthetic 
sénsitivity: An alternative procedure. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 867-874. 
—Investigated the feasibility of measuring aesthetic 
sensitivity in terms of the ability to judge whether 
paintings are by the same artist. Unlike the conventional 
tests of aesthetic sensitivity this measurement is based on 
answers that are right or wrong in a factual sense, rather 
than on the basis of a consenus of opinion. The test is 
scored using information theory, which allows the 
inclusion of the size of the error in the score. The test 
differentiated between 30 Ss in an art course and 34 
Psychology students of the same age and the same basic 
training. The split-half reliability was .906. The correla- 
tions with scores in specific art subjects were higher than 
for those on the Meier Art Judgment Test—even where 
these correlations are calculated for small numbers of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 
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9630. Barrager, Diane C. (Stanford U) Responses of 
infants aged four and twelve weeks to speech and 
nonspeech stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-B), 1153. 

9631. Bell Richard Q. & Hertz, Thomas W. (U 
Virginia) Toward more comparability and generalizabili- 
{у of developmental research. Child Development, 
1976(Mar) Vol 47(1), 6-13. —Reports evidence of 
societal change that exceeds the pace at which dependa- 
ble, agreed-upon findings emerge from relevant research 
efforts. The research establishment in developmental 
psychology is examined to determine those aspects that 
are affecting its ability to produce better results faster. 
Self-corrective mechanisms that already exist in the 
system are identified along with areas in which new 
mechanisms are needed. Several examples are reported 
of spontaneous developments that have occurred among 
investigators interested in taking steps to achieve more 
rapid progress through greater comparability and gener- 
alizability of findings. Steps that can be taken by 
individual investigators, academic departments, scientific 
disciplines, and supporting foundations or agencies are 
discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9632. Caputo, Daniel V. et al. (North Richmond 
Community Mental Health Ctr, Staten Island, NY) An 
evaluation of various parameters of maturity at birth as 
predictors of development at one year of life. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 631-652. 
—Assessed the comparative value of various parameters 
of neonatal maturity for predicting the development of 
the infant at 1 yr for a sample of 233 low-birth-weight 
and full-sized infants. The 4 "traditional" infancy-status 
measures (birth weight, gestational age, birth length, and 
head circumference) predicted the I-yr outcome meas- 
ures best, the infancy-status variables, in general, 
contributing independently to outcome even when 
demographic predictors were included in multiple 
regression analyses. The Cattell Developmental Quotient 
was the outcome measure most closely related to the 
neonatal maturity measures.(2V5 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9633. Cornell, Edward H. & Gottfried, Allen W. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Intervention with prema- 
ture human infants. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 
47(1), 32-39. — The literature indicates that stimulation 
is given to young infants to prevent the developmental 
disabilities often associated with prematurity. A review 
of these experimental programs reveals a lack of 
knowledge as to the ecology of the premature infant. 
This is indicated in the assumption that premature 
infants are sensorily deprived and by the arbitrary 
differences in the nature of stimulation techniques. 
Despite various problems in methodological design and 
outcome assessment, stimulated infants tend to perform 
at higher levels than control-group infants on measures 
of sensorimotor and motor development. It is suggested 
that future research should be directed toward specifying 
the environment and processing capacities of the 
premature infant, and that intervention studies should 
make use of the 4-group design proposed by R. L. 
Solomon and M. S. Lessac (see PA, Vol 42:18125). (33 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9634. Epstein, Ann T. (U Michigan) The development 
of cognitive and social flexibility: Naturalistic observa- 
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tion of preschoolers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 501. 

9635. Gardner, James E. (Children's Ctr, Venice, CA) 
Facilitating the development of young children: The use 
of the Behavioral Analysis Rating Instrument (BARI). 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 232-233. 

9636. Haan, Norma. (California School of Profession- 
al Psychology, San Francisco) The implications of family 
ego patterns for adolescent members. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 506. 

9637. Hall, Anne B. (Loyola U, Chicago) The 
perceptual-spatial basis of children's role-taking ability. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1078. 

9638. Hicks, Robert A. & Parker-Schumacher, Mary. 
(San Jose State U) Cultural deprivation and the relative 
preferences of preschool children for complex and 
novel stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 972-974. —To determine their relative 
effects, the preferences of 19 culturally deprived and 21 
non-deprived preschoolers for both complex stimuli and 
novel stimuli were. measured. Deprived Ss showed a lack 
of preference for the novel stimuli, but did not differ 
from the non-deprived group in their preferences for 
complexity. Data clarify a confounding of these stimulus 
dimensions which had occurred in previous studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

9639. Hilliard, Mary E. (U Florida) A descriptive 
study of selected mother and infant behaviors on the 
day of delivery. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 907. 

9640. Hunter, Mary G. (Boston U Graduate School) 
The reactions of young adolescent girls and their 
parents to puberty. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 508. 

9641. Jones, Keith A. (Medical Coll of. Pennsylvania) 
Consistency of parental discipline in childhood and 
complexity of adult cognitive style. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 734. —Administered a 
paper-and-pencil conceptual complexity task to 85 
college students in addition to a questionnaire on 
parental discipline consistency. Ss with a complex 
affective style were more likely to be disciplined by the 
opposite-sex parent using a consistent method, while Ss 
with a complex analytic style tended to be disciplined by 
the same-sex parent with some disagreement between 
parents on disciplinary procedures. 

9642. Koluchová, Jarmila. (Palacky U Psychiatric 
Clinic, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) The further develop- 
ment of twins after severe and prolonged deprivation: A 
second report. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry. 
& Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 181-188. —As a 
follow up to the author's (1972) report on the good 
development of 12-yr-old male twins after severe and 
prolonged deprivation (from 18 mo to 7 yrs of age), the 
progress of the twins from age 12 to 14 yrs is described. 
Intelligence is now average and no psychopathological 
features or eccentricities, either in behavior or social 

relations, can be identified. The boys are sociable, happy, 
and have firm emotional bonds with their foster family; 
they successfully attend a school for normal children. А 
case of a 10-yr-old girl with a similar background now 
living in the same foster family is also described. Finally, 
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the psychological diagnosis of severe deprivation and its 
remediation are discussed. —Journal summary. 

9643. Krus, Patricia H. (U Minnesota) Use of family 
history data to predict intellectual and educational 
functioning from ages four through seven. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 892-893. 

9644. Lipsitt, Lewis P.; Reilly, Bernice M.; Butcher, 
Marian J. & Greenwood, Martha M. (Brown U) The 
stability and interrelationships of newborn sucking and 
heart rate. Developmental Psychobiology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
9(4), 305-310. —Recorded the sucking behavior of 44 
human newborns along with heart rate (HR) and 
respiration. These 3 systems showed stability over a 24- 
hr period. Sucking parameters varied markedly depend- 
ing upon whether Ss were sucking for sucrose or under a 
no-fluid condition. Morover, HR was strikingly affected 
by sweetness. The direction of HR change was toward 
increasing rates when sucking for sweet, even though 
sucking for sweet substances occurs more slowly than for 
no fluid. —Journal abstract. 

9645. Margolis, Howard. (State University Coll New 
York, Plattsburgh) Relationship between Sidon ical 
integration, reading readiness, and conceptual tempo. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 181-189. 
—Administered a modified downward extension of H. 
G. Birch and L. Belmont's (1965) auditory-visual (AV) 
integration test, the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
(MRT), Matching Familiar Figures Test, and the 
Weschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WPPS) to 82 middle-class kindergartners. MRT scores 
were equated for WPPSI Verbal IQ, and for integration, 
test response time and Verbal IQ were held constant. 
Results show that AV integration accounted for 29% of 
the MRT variance. Reflectiveness performed significant- 
ly better than impulsives on the A-V integration measure 
regardless of whether response time and Verbal IQ were 
held constant. Reflectives also performed significantly 
better than impulsives on the MRT, but this difference 
was eliminated when Verbal IQ scores were held 
constant. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9646. Mehta, Perin H. The life patterns of a normal 
child: II. Adjustment as seen through clinical 
procedures. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 
83-92. —Continues to analyze patterns of adjustment of 
а normal school girl in the cognitive, motor, emotional, 
and psychosexual domains. Many observations and tests 
of intelligence and personality are described. The 
psychoanalytic implications of her behavior are stressed. 
The reasons why she was a normal" child are discussed; 
although she had areas of conflict and anxiety, many 
favorable forces were also in operation: genuine affec- 
tion from her family, a stable and harmonious home 
environment, a school which offered opportunities for 
creative activity and ego development, and high intelli- 
gence, all contributed to her success in conforming to the 
expectations of her environment while maintaining her 
internal equilibrium. —/. Davis. 

9647. Meltzer, Leslie M. (Adelphi U) The aging 
female: A study of attitudes toward aging and self- 
concept held by pre-menopausal, menopausal and post- 
menopausal women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1055. 

9648. Millar, W. Stuart. (U London, University Coll, 
England) Social reinforcement of a manipulative re- 
sponse in six- and nine-month-old infants. Journal of 
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Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 205-212. —Investigated the acquisi- 
tion of a manipulative response in 48 6- and 9-mo-old 
infants under contingent and noncontingent maternal 
social stimulation. Reliable response acquisition was 
observed for the 9-mo-old infants under contingent 
feedback, but not in the 6-mo-old infants whose 
performance was not reliably different from noncontin- 
gent controls. A distinction is drawn between social 
learning paradigms which involve the social reinforce- 
ment of social responses and those which involve the 
social reinforcement of nonsocial responses. The failure 
of the 6-mo-old infants to learn a nonsocial response 
under contingent social feedback is discussed in the 
context of differential preparedness to appreciate contin- 
gency relations within these paradigms. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9649. Senn, Milton J. (Ed). (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) 
Insights on the child development movement in the 
United States. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, 1975(Aug) Vol 40(3-4) 107 p. 
—Presents the personal experiences of a number of 
individuals associated with the child development 
movement in the US, with emphasis on 3 major topics: 
(a) the reactions of workers in this field to major figures 
and influences of the movement; (b) the relationships 
among pediatrics, child psychiatry, and research in child 
development; and (c) the effect of the movement on 
child care practices. (26 ref) —A. Barclay. 

9650. Thoman, Evelyn B.; Korner, Anneliese F. & 
Kraemer, Helena C. (U Connecticut) Individual consist- 
ency in behavioral states in neonates. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1976(May), Vol 9(3), 271-283. —Identi- 
fied consistent characteristics of the sleep-wake cycle of 
41 normal, full-term infants. Ss were observed in a 
warmer-skin temperature environment (36.1°C) for 1 hr 
during 2 successive mid-feeding periods. Over the 2 1-һг 
observations, only the 2 quiet sleep periods (which 
differed in respiration rate) and crying periods showed 
any consistency. "Active sleep" showed no consistency; 
however, 2 of the 3 components of active sleep were 
significantly reliable measures for the 2 observations. In 
sleeping infants, all 3 components of active sleep showed 
high reliability. Results indicate that active sleep may be 
a composite of at least 3 meaningful categories. To look 
at overall state organization in the neonate, including 
both sleep and wake states, active sleep was considered 
as 3 separate states. The resulting 11 behavioral states 
were combined into derived clusters such that each 
combination of states showed a test-retest reliability 
above .52. With these 5 state clusters each S's state 
behaviors were viewed in terms of a profile depicting the 
percent of time spent in each state cluster. A close 
association was found between these profiles and the 
subjective judgments of sleep-wake state organization. 
Results clearly indicate that a 1-һг observation provides 
reliable information on individual sleep-wake states in 
the newborn. —Journal abstract. 

9651. Vikan, Arne. (U Trondheim, Norway) Com- 
ments on the social learning interpretation of moral 
judgment development. Scandinavian Journal of Psychol- 
ору, 1976, Vol 17(2), 97-103. —Comments on a dispute 
Over the Piagetian theory of cognitive development 
initiated by A. Bandura and F. J. McDonald's (see PA, 
Vol 38:2419) demonstration that changes in moral 
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judgment responses could be due to the influence of 
adult models, and therefore explainable in terms of social 
learning theory. It is argued that changes demonstrated 
by learning experiments do not fulfill the requirements of 
an organismic concept of development. Experiments are 
cited which indicate that measures of maturity employed 
in social learning studies were on the same formal level 
as the assumed immature responses. It is argued that the 
organismic theoretician Piaget had falsely interpreted 
change as development on the same grounds as social 
learning theory. A criterion of conservation of subjective 
responsibility, or interest-crossing, is proposed as an 
orpanismic criterion of development in moral judgment. 
(39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9652. Zelazo, Philip R.; Konner, Melvin; Kolb, Sara & 
Zelazo, Nancy A. (Harvard U) Newborn walking: A reply 
to Pontius. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 423-428. —A. Pontius (see PA, Vol 51:8877) 
raised ethical questions concerning research on reflexive 
stimulation in newborn infants. The present author 
claims that a reliance on poor data, theoretical misin- 
terpretations, and inappropriate generalizations seriously 
weaken the scientific merit of her case. It is concluded 
that available research reveals no detrimental conse- 
quence of reflexive stimulation during infancy. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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9653. Acredolo, Linda A. (U Minnesota) Frames of 
reference used by children for orientation in unfamiliar 
spaces. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1070-1071. 

9654. Alpaugh, Patricia K. & Birren, James E. (U 
Southern California, Andrus Gerontology Ctr) Are there 
sex differences in creativity across the adult life span? 
Human Development, 1975, Vol 18(6), 461-465. —Exam- 
ined sex differences of young, middle-aged, and older 
adults in creative problem solving and preference for 
complexity of visual figures, and explored the part degree 
of sex-role identification might play in this relationship. 
69 female and 42 male teachers, 20-83 yrs old, took a 
battery of 7 creativity tests, 2 subscales of the WAIS, and 
the Masculinity-Femininity scale of the MMPI. Sex 
differences were found on only 1 creativity test 
V < 0.01); this test taps figural abilities. No sex 

ifferences were found on the Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
and semantic transformation tests. Degree of sex role 
identification was not significantly related to creativity. 
—Journal abstract. 

9655. Campbell, Conrad E. (U Connecticut) The 
ontogeny of linear patterns among young children of 
below normal mental ability in an economically-disad- 
vantaged area. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 795. 

9656. Campbell, Robin; Donaldson, Margaret & 
Young, Brian. (U Stirling, Scotland) Constraints on 
classificatory skills in young children. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Feb) Vol 67(1) 89-100. —On 3 
Occasions over a l-yr period 23 children aged 3-4 were 
asked to match target objects with other objects which 
were similar to the target in shape or in color but not in 
both. A sequence of matches to each target was asked 
for. The structure of these sequences was examined for 
evidence of classificatory abilities. Many Ss appeared to 
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be attempting (not always successfully) to follow a 
strategy of "holding fast" to their original choice of 
matching criterion (color or shape) on subsequent trials. 
The striking differences between performance after a Ist- 
trial color-match and after a Ist-trial shape-match are 
described. It is argued that development during this 
period involves an increasing ability to ignore the more 
salient attribute (shape) when matching by color. The 
general developmental significance is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

9657. Daehler, Marvin W.; Perlmutter, Marion & 
Myers, Nancy A. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Equiva- 

lence of pictures and objects for very young children. 
Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 96-102. —As- 
sessed the kinds of perceptual and conceptual informa- 
tion that are extracted and stored by very young children 
in a discrimination learning task. 24 children at each of 3 
age levels (mean ages 24, 29, and 45 mo) participated in 2 
discrimination transfer tasks. Each S was trained with 
objects as training stimuli for one problem and with 
color photographs of objects as the training stimuli for 
the other. After reaching criterion on the discrimination 
learning phase of the task, Ss were presented with 12 test 
trials which included (a) same stimulus set as training; 
(b) same stimulus set as training, but in a different form 
(i.e., роо of е used during training, or the 
objects rather than their photographs); (c) different 
exemplars of the training set stimuli in the same form as 
the originals; and (d) different exemplars of the training 
set stimuli in the different form. All Ss showed above 
chance level transfer to both the new form and the new 
exemplars of the original discrimination stimuli. The 
pattern of performance on the 4 types of test trials was 
very similar for all 3 age groups. Different forms of 
stimuli (object vs picture) were almost always responded 
to equivalently, while significantly less correct respond- 
ing was found to new exemplars of training items. 
—Journal abstract. 

9658. Denney, Douglas R. (U Kansas) Modeling and 
interrogative strategies. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 232. 

9659. Erber, Joan T. (Washington U, St Louis) Age 
differences in learning and memory on a digit-symbol 
substitution task. Experimental Aging Research, 
1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 45-53. —15 young (18-28 yrs) and 
15 old (65-75 yrs) females were given 10 30-sec trials on 
a modified digit-symbol task. Both immediate and 
delayed (24-hr) recall and recognition measures were 
used to determine how well they remembered the digit- 
symbol pairs. Both age groups showed similar, signifi- 
cant improvement over the 10 trials, although the 
performance level of the young group was higher 
throughout. The young group showed significantly 
higher recall and recognition (both immediate and 
delayed) for the digit-symbol pairs and were more likely 
to report the use of mnemonic techniques in learning the 
airs. —Journal abstract. 

9660. Ginsburg, Herbert & Koslowski, Barbara. (Cor- 
nell U) Cognitive development. Annual Review of 
Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 29-61. —Defines the field of 
cognitive developmental psychology and discusses its 
theoretical perspectives and methods. Sections are 
devoted to language acquisition, Piagetian studies, 
memory, humor, social cognition, cross-cultural studies 
and social class, putative racial differences in intelli- 
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gence, and cognitive development and education. It is 
noted that most research focuses on the explication of 
mental processes rather than on developmental princi- 
ples. (67 ref) —R. Hall. 

9661. Goldin-Meadow, Susan; Seligman, Martin E. & 
Gelman, Rochel. (U Pennsylvania) Language in the two- 
year-old. Cognition, 1976(Jun), Vol 4(2), 189-202. —De- 
scribes 2 stages in the vocabulary development of 12 1-2 
yr olds. In the earlier "receptive" stage, Ss said fewer 
nouns than they understood and said no verbs at all 
although they understood many. Ss then began to close 
the comprehension-production gap, entering a “prod- 
uctive” stage in which they said virtually all the nouns 
they understood plus their first verbs. Frequency and 
length of word combinations correlated with these 
vocabulary stages. (French summary) —Journal abstract. 

9662. Greaney, Betty J. (Boston Coll) An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between formal operational 
ability and home environment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 887. 

9663. Hagen, Margaret A. (Boston U) Development of 
ability to perceive and produce pictorial depth cue of 
overlapping. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 1007-1014. —Studied the perception of the 
pictorial depth cue of арр in 20 3-4 yr olds, 20 
4-6 yr olds, and 20 7-8 yr olds. Both a sequential and a 
simultaneous picture/object-matching task were used to 
test sensitivity. All age groups successfully perceived the 
depth relation information provided by pictorial overlap- 
ping. Height on the picture plane, ‘hich rojectively 
covaries with overlapping, was not conetauly used as a 
depth cue by any age group. When the Ss' drawings were 
analyzed for the presence of distance information, those 
of the 2 younger groups contained no overlapping cues 
and indicated a general lack of understanding of the 3rd 
dimension behind the picture plane. The oldest Ss 
showed the beginnings of this understanding through 
their use of size perspective and height on the picture 
plane as depth cues. —Journal abstract. 

9664. Hagen, Margaret A. The development of 
sensitivity to cast and attached shadows in pictures as 
information for the direction of the sources of 
illumination. Perception & Psychophysics, 1976(Jul), Vol 
20(1), 25-28. —140 kindergartners, 3rd and 6th graders, 
and college students (35 Ss at each level) viewed 
photographs of objects under 4 different positions of 
illumination, with either cast or attached shadows alone, 
or with both present. Error in angular displacement from 
the correct position of the light source was 76.5° for 
Kindergartners, 40.5° for 3rd graders, 34.9° for 6th 
graders, and 18.0° for college students. Neither position 
of light nor type of object affected performance. Results 
are discussed in the context of a developmental hypothe- 
sis of changing interpretation of the relations between 
Pictorial and nonpictorial space from childhood to 
adolescence. —Journal abstract. 

9665. Harris, Margaret. (U London, Birkbeck Coll, 
England) The influence of reversibility and truncation 
on the interpretation of the passive voice by young 
children. British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
67(3), 419-427. —Reversible and nonreversible active 
and passive sentences, half of which were truncated and 
half not, were presented to 58 Ss aged below 4 yrs 5 mo, 
between 4 yrs 6 mo and 5 yrs 11 mo, or above 6 yrs. 
Comprehension of each sentence was tested by the 
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simultaneous presentation of picture pairs, one of which 
showed the actor and оч in the same roles and the 
other in the opposite roles to that described by the 
sentence. Selection of the pictures which the Ss consid- 
ered to match the sentences confirmed the prediction 
that children whose comprehension of passive sentences 
was imperfect were aided not only by nonreversibility 
but also by agent-deletion. The most difficult type of 
passive sentence to comprehend was one which was 
reversible and contained an agent. Nonreversibility was 
also found to aid comprehension of active sentences by 
the younger Ss. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9666. Hutt, Corinne; Forrest, Barbara & Newton, Jill. 
(U Keele, England) The visual preferences of children. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 63-68. — Tested the 
hypothesis that in the development of esthetic prefer- 
ences there is an initial stage during which children have 
little basis upon which to form their preferences, other 
than the attention-value of the designs or objects; 
subsequently, however, with increasing linguistic and 
conceptual sophistication and evaluative experience they 
are likely to be able to make preferential judgments on 
various bases and will cease to demonstrate the close 
association between measures of perference and those of 
attention. In a study with 12 5-yr-olds and 12 7-yr-olds, 
the 5-yr-olds were found to "like" most those pictures 
which they looked at most while this association was 
considerably weaker in 7-yr-olds. Both groups looked 
longer at meaningful stimuli, whether “Nice” or “Nas- 
ty," than at abstract designs; the preferences of the 
younger Ss followed this trend whereas the preference of 
the older children were in the order 
Nice > Neutral > Nasty. The interpretation of the 
results illustrate the interdependence of the developmen- 
tal processes of attention, preference, and semantics. (19 
ref) —Journal summary. 

9667. Jennings, Kay D. (U California, Berkeley) 
Orientation to the social and physical environment: 
Possible implications for the intellectual development 
of preschool children. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B); 1021-1022. 

9668. Jones, Linda V. (U Waterloo, Canada) The role 
of mental age and perceptual development in number 
concept formation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1022. 

9669. Jones, Robert J. (U Waterloo, Canada) Audito- 
ry and visual sense modality functioning and reading in 
primary grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1081. 

9670. Kaplan, Harriett E. (U Saskatchewan Hosp, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Interview techniques vs develop- 
mental tests in assessing the intellectual levels of 
young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 937-938. —11 male and 9 female 13-30 
mo olds were assessed on the Gesell Developmental 
Record by 2 psychiatric residents and on the Bayley 
Scales of Infant Development by 2 psychologists. The 
psychologists and psychiatric residents also gave their 
opinions based on interviews of half of these children. 
Spearman correlations were high for Bayley and Gesell 
Scores. Psychologists' estimates correlated better with the 
Bayley and the Gesell scores than did the estimates of 
psychiatry residents. It is concluded that the structured 
tests are superior to interviewers' estimates in assessing 
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the developmental level of young children, and that after 
limited training, psychiatric residents can use the Gesell 
scales effectively. —Journal abstract. 

9671. Kielar, Maria. (Jagiellonian U Inst of Psycholo- 
gy, Cracow, Poland) Developmental differentiation of 
the semantic field. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1976, 
Vol 7(1), 55-60. —Studied the development of semantic 
differentiation of words, using sentences created by a 
group of 30 students at each of 5 ages (8, 10, 12, 14, and 
16 yrs). Ss were presented with a stimulus word and were 
asked to verbalize as many sentences as possible using 
that word. Four nouns, 4 adjectives, 4 transitive verbs, 
and 4 intransitive verbs were presented. Word sense was 
determined from the context of the utterance. The data 
(9,918 utterances) were used to develop an empirical 
classification of the semantic field for nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs. The following domains were identified: 
primary, secondary, specific, lexically derivate, and 
syntactically linked with other words in the sentence. 
This analysis has shown that the domains which make up 
the semantic field vary in size according to grammatical 
category and age. —Journal abstract. 

9672. Klein, Gary А.; Blockovich, Robert N.; 
Buchalter, Pepi S. & Huyghe, Linda. (Personnel & 
Training Requirements Branch, Air Force Human 
Resources Lab, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, OH) 
Relationship between reflecting-impulsivity and prob- 
lem solving. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
4X1) 67-73. —Compared the performance of 88 
children (mean age: 9 yrs, 2 mo) categorized as reflective 
or impulsive (the Matching Familiar-Figures Test) on 
convergent and divergent problem-solving tasks. Ss were 
also administered tests to determine the correct order of 
a word sequence and for listing unusual uses for familiar 
objects. The 33 reflective Ss made significantly fewer 
errors on the convergent problem-solving task than the 
33 impulsive Ss, but there was no effect of со; nitive style 
on the divergent problem-solving task. (22 Ss were 
classified as nonextreme.) Reflective-impulsive perform- 
ance is discussed in terms of evaluation criteria for 
selecting responses. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9673. Lawson, Anton E. (U California, Berkeley) 
Formal operations and field independence in a hetero- 
geneous sample. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 981-982. —25 6th graders from diverse 
socioeconomic backgrounds completed 2 Piagetian 
formal operational tasks (bending rods and balance 
beam) and a test of field dependence. A Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficient of .92 was found 
between the 2 formal operational tasks. Correlations 
between the formal operational tasks and field independ- 
ence were .81 and .77, respectively. Results support the 
hypothesis of a unified stage of formal reasoning and the 
hypothesis that a degree of field independence is 
required for the development of formal stage reasoning. 
—Journal abstract. 

9674. Lian, Arild. (Psykologisk Inst, Oslo, Norway) 
Müller's doctrine of specific nerve energies: A reevalua- 
tion in view of perceptual development. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 17(2), 133-141. —Pres- 
ents certain principles underlying J. Müller's (1838) 
doctrine and evaluates this doctrine in light of modern 
research in sensory and perceptual psychology. Its 
relationship to problems of perceptual development is 
then examined. Two positions concerning developmental 
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changes of intersensory relationships are presented. 
According to the first, development starts with a well 
integrated supramodal system and proceeds by a gradual 
differentiation of the separate modalities. According to 
the second, the senses constitute relatively independent 
functions by the infant, while integration of these 
functions takes place when the child grows. It is shown 
that studies supporting either of the two positions have 
been based on different behavior systems, and that these 
studies, therefore, need not contradict each other. 
Consequently it is suggested that sensory functions 
should be defined in relation to particular forms of 
behavior, and that forms of organism-environment 
interactions should serve as frames of reference for 
classifications of the senses. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9675. Locke, Simeon. (Boston State Hosp, MA) 
Speech behaviour: A foundation of language. Language 
& Speech, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 18(3), 270-271. —A 
hierarchical view of the CNS suggests that “lower level” 
activities are often recruited for utilization by subse- 
quently evolved functions. Using this principle, speech, 
as distinguished from language, is a more automatic 
process that is in part responsive to perceptual input; it 
both shapes and is shaped by those aspects of language it 
serves. 

9676. Macnamara, John; Baker, Erica & Olson, 
Chester L. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) Four-year- 
olds’ understanding of Pretend, Forget, and Know: 
Evidence for propositional operations. Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 62-70. —Investigated the 
ability of 40 4-yr-olds in 2 equal groups to understand 
the propositional components (presuppositions and 
assertions) of semantically complex propositions and to 
deduce what such components together imply. One 
group was tested on problems relating to the understand- 
ing of the words forget and pretend; the other on 
problems relating to know. Evidence of a substantial 
understanding of complex propositions is adduced. 
Evidence is also adduced that the Ss were able to 
perform propositional operations at the level of formal 
(or propositional) logic. It is argued that natural 
language is a particularly rich field in which to study the 
structure of intelligence in young children. —Journal 
abstract. 

9677. Mandell, M. S. (Catholic U of America) 
Impulsivity under stress and non-stress related to 
developmental level in early adolescents. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1054-1055. 

9678. Masterson, Patrick. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Psychoacoustic processing of dichotic sentences by 
pre-school children. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1975(Apr), Vol 15(2), 130-139. — Investigated (a) wheth- 
er language processing via dichotic sentences shows a 
differential development in cerebral-auditory laterality 
and (b) what relations are observed between the degree 
of lateralization and language proficiency as measured 
by the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test. Dichotic 
words and sentences were used to assess laterality in 64 

3-6 yr olds from 3 different populations (Montessori 
school pupils, Model Cities children, and language 
and/or speech impaired Ss). Results indicate a hierarchi- 
cal development of laterality from words to sentences. 
No association was found between the degree of 
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laterality and language proficiency for any population or 
socioeconomic status. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9679. Miller, Lawrence E. (U Miami, FL) Effects of 
induced mental imagery on associative learning and 
memory among developmental age levels of young 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 894-895. 

9680. Moerk, Ernest L. (California State U, Fresno) 
Motivational variables in language acquisition. Child 
Study Journal, 1976, Vol 6(2), 55-84. —Motivating 
variables in the verbal interaction between the mother 
and her young child, which may influence the acquisition 
of verbal skills of the child, were investigated. Previous 
hypotheses were surveyed, and data on the verbal 
interactions of 29 mother-child pairs are presented. 
Children ranged in age from 1.8 to 5.0 yrs. The following 
main categories of motivational variables were differenti- 
ated: operant function, conditioned reinforcement and 
punishment, direct command or prodding, uncertainty 
reduction, directive function, question asking, Zeigarnik 
effect, exploratory drive and curiosity, and discrepancy 
and cognitive dissonance. Most of these categories of 
motivation were information-intrinsic or communica- 
tion-immanent. Often several categories were combined 
in | interaction episode. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9681. Munsinger, Harry & Douglass, Arthur. (U 
California, San Diego) The syntactic abilities of identi- 
cal twins, fraternal twins, and their siblings. Child 
Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 40-50. —Presents 
data based on the method of twin-pair resemblances to 
estimate how much of the individual variation in 
children’s language skills results from genetic factors and 
how much from environmental experience. Ss were 37 
pairs of monozygotic (MZ) twins, 37 pairs of same-sex 
dizygotic (DZ) twins, 11 siblings of the MZ twins, and 18 
siblings of DZ twins. Two different language measures 
were used: the Assessment of Children’s Language 
Comprehension and the Northwestern Syntax Screening 
Test. Also, to unconfound language ability and intelli- 
gence, nonverbal IQ variance was partialed out before 
the language scores were analyzed. It is concluded that 
the heritability of children’s language abilities is .79, and 
that the total environmental effect on language skills 
cannot be much over .10. These results are most 
noteworthy because they are independent of nonverbal 
IQ covariation and are based on a substantial number of 
Ss, the sanguage measures used are reliable and valid, 
and the _Tesults are clear of genetic-environmental 
confounding. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

.9682. Nussbaum, N. Jo & Naremore, Rita C. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) On the acquisi- 
tion of present perfect "have" in normal children. 
Language & Speech, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 18(3), 219-226. 
—30 4-6 yr olds responded to 5 language tasks designed 
to elicit the use of the present perfect “have.” Results 
demonstrate that the use of *have" is not stabilized by 
the age of 6, even though the form begins to appear 
around age 4. Intra- and inter-S variation was high. The 
incidence of use of *have" varied according to the nature 
of the task and the syntactic form (e.g., question, 
Statement) of the response. A variety of substitutions for 
the present perfect form was found. Results indicate that 
the number of different substitutions decreased with age, 
and the substitutions of the older children more closely 
resembled those of adults. —Journal abstract. 
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9683. Parton, David A. (U Iowa) Learning to imitate 
in infancy. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 
14-31. —Examines theories of imitation learning in 
terms of their accounts of how the infant acquires the 
ability to emit a response which resembles a response 
previously exhibited by another. Each theory suffers 
from one or more of the following problems: logical 
inconsistency, incompleteness, and lack of empirical 
support. Three of the views (associative thesis, discrimi- 
native learning thesis, and acquired value of the 
relational stimulus of similarity are not mutually 
exclusive, and, therefore, they could be included in a 
theory of learning to imitate. However, none of these 
learning theses deals with the fact that imitation requires 
the infant consistently to abstract similar features from 
stimuli which differ on various dimensions. Hence, 
consideration is given to the role of cognition in a theory 
of learning to imitate. (77 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9684. Perney, Violet H. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Effects of race and sex on field dependence-independ- 
ence in children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 975-980. —Administered the Embedded 
Figures Test (EFT) to 20 White and 20 Black 6th graders 
(10 males and 10 females in each group)in a suburban 
school. Main effects of Sex and Race were significant: 
Black Ss and females took significantly greater time to 
complete the EFT than White Ss and males, respectively. 
Black females took almost twice the time of the other 3 
groups to complete the test. Socio-psychological factors 
influencing field dependency are examined. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9685. Peth, Peter R. (U Minnesota) Intelligence in 
later life. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1060. 

9686. Pinard, Adrien & Lavoie, Guy. (U Montréal, 
Canada) Perception and conservation of length: Com- 
parative study of Rwandese and French-Canadian 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 363-368. —Tested 3 groups of children—64 
French-Canadians (average age range, 6-11 yrs), 62 rural 
schooled Rwandese (average age range, 9-15 yrs), and 64 
rural unschooled Rwandese (average age range, 11-15 
yrs)—on their conservation and perception of length in 
order to determine whether Piaget's (1969) interpretation 
of the relation between the 2 tasks might be generalized 
to children differing in ethnic origin, urbanization, and 
Schooling. Results do not confirm Piaget's main findings 
on the importance of the upper protruding line and on 
the superiority of preoperational over operational child- 
ren in the perceptual estimation of length. In spite of 
wide difference between the 3 groups on the perceptual 
task (overestimation of the variable line by French- 
Canadians, overestimation of the standard by schooled 
Rwandese, no systematic error in unschooled Rwandese) 
and on the conceptual task (operational level attained 
first by French-Canadians, then by schooled Rwandese, 
and finally by unschooled Rwandese), the perception of 
length was not decisively influenced by the protrusion of 
the upper line and was significantly better for operation- 
al than for preoperational children for all three groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

9687. Przetacznikowa, Maria. (Jagiellonian U Inst of 
Psychology, Cracow, Poland) Additive and contrastive 
relations expressed in preschool children's speech. 
Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1976, Vol 7(1), 45-54. 
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— Studied additivity and contrastivity in speech records 
of a male and female from 18 mo to 6 yrs of age. From a 
total of 40,000 utterances, samples of 1,441 (male) and 
1,277 (female) syntactic constructions (declarative sen- 
tences with no more than 2 coordinate clauses) were 
selected to represent expressions of additive and contras- 
tive relations. Additive relations (in the copulative type 
of compound sentence) are described as loosely connect- 
ed in the earlier syntactic stage of both Ss (18-30 mo). 
These loose connections which characterize the speech 
and thought of preschoolers are gradually replaced by 
spatial-temporal connectors. Contrastive relations (in 
the adversative type of compound sentence) are de- 
scribed as having a volitional or affective element or 
connotation. The frequency of this type of expression 
increases with the child's age. Contrastive constructions 
have an important role in the development of a child's 
thinking and reasoning power since they provide a frame 
for grasping logical relations. —Journal abstract. 

9688. Ratusnik, David 1. & Koenigsknecht, Roy A. 
(Indiana U) Influence of age on Black preschoolers' 
nonstandard performance of certain phonological and 
grammatical forms. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 199-206. —Studied a total of 120 
Black and White preschoolers from lower- and middle- 
class families to obtain normative data on the phonologi- 
cal development of Black children from these 2 groups. 
All Ss were chosen from racially segregated preschools or 
daycare centers. Ss were administered the Goodenough 
Drawing Test and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale; 
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was assessed with spontaneous, perge completion, 
and sentence repetition procedures. For Black Ss, age 
had a strong effect on nonstandard performance for 7 of 
12 linguistic measures. The age effect resulted from 
greater nonstandard usage by f үбшцег children, a trend 
Shared by the White Ss. Data also indicate that age had a 
substantial impact on the regularity with which Black Ss 
implemented nonstandard forms in comparison to the 
coexisting standard English form. (25 ref) —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

9689. Robertson-Tchabo, Elizabeth A. & Arenberg, 
David. (National Inst on Aging, Gerontology Research 
Ctr, Baltimore, MD) Age differences in cognition in 
healthy educated men: A factor analysis of experimen- 
tal measures. Experimental Aging Research, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 2(2), 75-89. —The performances of 96 healthy 20-80 
yr old males on a wide variety of cognitive tasks were 
factor analyzed. Factors identified were Speed of 
Information Processing, Secondary Memory, Attention, 
and Primary Processing Efficiency. Factor scores (for 
each factor) were correlated with age, with better 
performance associated with lower age. The sample was 
divided into subsamples of 32 fours (20-39), 32 middle- 
aged (40-59), and 32 old (60-80) Ss, and the performance 
of each subsample was factor analyzed separately to 
determine whether the factor structure was similar for all 
age groups. Evidence for factor-structure invariance with 
adult age was found in that all 4 factors in the primary 
analysis were identifiable in each of the age subsamples. 
Findings are consistent with a model of continual 
cognitive decline with age in healthy, educated adult 
males. —Journal abstract. 

9690. Salatas, Harriet & Flavell, John H. (U Minneso- 
ta) Perspective taking: The development of two compo- 
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nents of knowledge. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 
47(1), 103-109. —Investigated the development of 
perspective taking as 2 separate achievements: learning 
to coordinate spatial dimensions and acquiring a general 
understanding of views. 32 kindergartners, (mean age, 
6.2 yrs) and 32 2nd graders (mean age, 8.1 yrs) were 
tested on 2 components of knowledge concerning views 
as well as on perspective-taking ability: (a) 1 observer 
has 1 unique view, and (b) 1 view cannot be seen from 
more than 1 position. Results indicate that understand- 
ing of 1 observer-1 unique view appeared fairly early, 
that is, in kindergarten. The 2nd component, different 
positions-different views, was not strongly evident until 
2nd grade and was influenced by the quality of the 
child's perspective taking on specific view-selection 
problems. —Journal abstract. 

9691. Salatas, Harriet & Flavell, John H. (U Minneso- 
ta) Behavioral and metamnemonic indicators of strate- 
gic behaviors under remember instructions in first 
grade. Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 81-89. 
—Investigated the distinction between perceiving and 
memorizing with 60 Ist graders, using a free-recall 
paradigm. The use of strategic behaviors (looking more 
during study and categorizing during study) in response 
to “remember” instructions vs “look” instructions was 
examined. In addition, Ss were given repeated trials to 
assess the effects of practice, metamemory questions 
after the free-recall trials to assess the relationship 
between behavior and knowledge, and a retest 6 wks 
later to determine which measures, behavioral or 
metamnemonic, would predict subsequent categoriza- 
tion. The "remember" Ss showed spontaneous categori- 
zation and subsequent superior recall, while looking time 
did not differ in the 2 instruction groups. Practice effects 
included increased recall over trials and a stable positive 
relationship between looking time and recall after Trial 
1. Correct answers on the metamemory questions about 
the facilitative effect of category grouping were frequent, 
but unrelated to previous categorization on the free- 
recall trials. Categorization increased on the retest and 
showed a significant positive relationship only to recall 
clustering 6 wks earlier. Metamemory did not predict 
subsequent categorization. —Journal abstract. 

9692. Salthouse, Timothy A. (Washington U, St Louis) 
Age and tachistoscopic perception. Experimental Aging 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 2(2), 91-103. —Conducted a 
perception сүрелеп in which 30 healthy 18-30 yr olds 
and 30 healthy 60—75 yr olds were tachistoscopically 
presented with 10 alphabetic characters. Findings indi- 
cate young and old Ss exhibited performance differences 
in tachistoscopic perception in the earliest stages of 
information processing. Old Ss were found to perform at 
a significantly lower level than younger Ss in nearly all 
measures of perceptual performance. Both strategy and 
capacity differences were found to be responsible for the 
poorer performance of the older Ss. These Ss used a 
suboptimal performance strategy more frequently, and 
were apparently slower at processing visual information 
than younger Ss. —Journal abstract. 

9693. Schonfield, David & Smith, G. A. (U Calgary, 
Canada) Searching for multiple targets and age. 
Educational Gerontology, 1976(Apr-Jun) Vol 1(2), 
119-129. —Examined age effects on increasing number 
of targets in a letter-canceling task. During 9 sessions, 4 
males of each of the age groups 20-25, 35—40, and 55-60 
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yrs searched through lists of words for the same 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 target letters constituting the word “love.” Search 
times were identical in all age groups in the Ist session. 
Age differences increased with practice but reached 
significance only in Session 9. The oldest group made the 
most omission errors. All age groups improved with 
practice. Results demonstrate no age-related difficulty in 
the transition from serial to parallel processing when 
stimulus items are well learned and identical responses to 
each relevant stimulus are required. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9694. Shugar, Grace W. (U Warsaw Inst of Psycholo- 
py: Poland) Behavior stream organization during early 
language acquisition. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1976, 
Vol 7(1), 27-36. —Explored the felaticaship between 
child activity and language using an adaptation of R. B. 
Barker and H. F. Wright’s (1954) ecological method. 
Observations of 2 18-36 mo olds acquiring Polish were 
recorded over a 1-yr period at biweekly intervals. Results 
show that their behavior-stream organization was more 
advanced than Ss of the same age in the Barker sample. 
When a shorter typical episode length was ascribed to Ss, 
their structural properties closely resembled those of the 
4-10 yr olds in the Barker sample. It is suggested that the 
original Barker method divided episodes "too finely." 
The present study demonstrates that the Barker method 
may be successfully adapted to diverse research goals. 
Findings also suggest that language develops differently 
in mixed mode and verbal interaction (only) contexts. 
Each context pues a different condition for the 
development of language uses, and these are largely 
determined by an adult's mode of interaction with tb. 
child. (15 ref) —А. C. Moltu. 

9695. Sinnott, Jan D. (Catholic U of America, 
National Catholic School of Social Service) Everyday 
thinking and Piagetian operativity in adults. Human 
Development, 1975, Vol 18(6), 430-443. —Both everyday, 
familiar materials and formal materials were used to test 
the Piagetian classification and formal operational 
abilities of 60 highly educated adults of both sexes. Half 
the Ss were 30-38 ‘yrs old, and half were 57-82. These 
adult Ss did not show mastery of the tasks, and the 
materials used influenced scores. Results are discussed 
from the point of view of a new model of adult lifespan 
development related to formal operational activities in 
adults and related to the experience-structure dialectic in 
mature adult thought. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9696. S; й Magdalena. (Jagiellonian U Inst of 
Psychology, Cracow, Poland) Early syntactic develop- 
ment: Pivot look and pivot grammar. Polish Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1976, Vol 7(1), 37-43. — Presents findings of 
semantic and structural analyses of pivot constructions 
contained in utterances of 5 Polish children aged 15-18 
mo at the beginning of the study. Speech samples of 
800-1,000 multiword utterances were recorded (after the 
emergency of 2-word combinations) daily over a period 
of 6 mo. It was found that pivot constructions express 
operations of reference and relations between subjective 
states and real objects, but are not in themselves 
Objective predictions. It is argued that pivot strategy, as 
used by 3 of the 5 Ss, is not only a surface property of 
early child utterances which R. Brown (1973) describes 
as "pivot look" but lays an essential role in syntactic 
acquisition, though different from that proposed by M. 
D. Braine (1963). It is emphasized that a complete theory 
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accounting for pivot strategy can only be developed after 
. language acquisition has been studied in numerous 
diverse languages. —Journal abstract. 

9697. Sostek, Anita M. & Brackbill, Yvonne. (George- 
town U Hosp) Stability of motor OR and heart rate 
habituation rates of infancy. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
ву, 1976(Jul), Vol 9(4), 353-358. —Examined stability of 
the human orienting response (OR) habituation rate as 
an individual difference trait in 2 studies. Exp I, with 19 
healthy, full-term infants, focused on the motor OR to 
auditory stimuli at 3 ages within the Ist mo of life, and 
Exp Il, with 29 infants, examined heart rate (HR) 
responses to auditory stimuli at 4 and 8 mo of age. 
Results indicate that the motor OR did not differ 
significantly with age and was moderately stable across 
ages. The stability decreased with age across consecutive 
days but increased across consecutive weeks. The cross- 
age correlation for HR responses was moderate. Results 
are compared with similar findings on other parameters 
of the OR. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9698. Sykes, Donald H. (Queen's U of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland) Stimulus processing and recognition 
memory in children. British Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 429-438. — Tested the recognition 
memory of 108 8-, 10-, and 12-yr-old children, using an 
incidental learning technique. Ss were required to 
categorize a set of word stimuli according to either a 
Structural (presence or absence of the letter *A" in the 
word) or a semantic (identification of the word as the 
name of an animal or a country) criterion. Recognition 
memory strength was similar for the 3 age groups for the 
semantically categorized stimuli. There was, however, a 
highly significant increase in memory strength with age 
for the structurally analyzed stimuli. Results are inter- 
preted as indicating that age-related differences in 
memory are a function of age-related changes in the 
development of stimulus-processing mechanisms. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9699. Taylor, L. J. & Skanes, С. В. (Memorial U of 
Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) Cognitive abilities in 
Inuit and White children from similar environments. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1976(Jan), Vol 
8(1), 1-8. —Previous studies have emphasized the 
differential abilities of Inuit and White children, con- 
cluding that the Inuit have well developed spatial 
abilities and less well developed verbal-educational and 
inductive reasoning abilities when compared with White 
Ss. ‘However, in many studies White and Inuit Ss have 
not been matched for either socioeconomic status or 
grade placement. The present study examined Inuit and 
White Ss from subsistence level fishing communities. Ss 
were 22 Inuit Ist graders with a me&n age of 84.2 mo and 
White Ist graders as follows: 14 with а mean age of 89.4 
mo, 16 with a mean of 83.1, and 22 with a mean of 86 
mo. Vocabulary and arithmetic tests adapted from the 
Wechsler Pre-School and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
were utilized. There were no significant differences 
between Inuit and White Ss in spatial, verbal-education- 
al, or inductive reasoning abilities. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

9700. Tibbits, Donald F. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Temporal adjoining as an aspect of linguistic develop- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1115. 
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9701. Travers, Richard G. (Yeshiva U) The develop- 
ment of the ability to categorize emotion correctly. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B), 492. 

9702. Vasta, Ross; Whitehurst, Grover J. & Borkowski, 
Orit. (State U New York, Stony Brook) Accuracy of 
imitative production and discrimination: Effects of 
contingent feedback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 483-490. —Examined the 
effect of contingent vs noncontingent feedback on 
accuracy of imitative production of 8 Polish words for 7 
males and 7 females (mean age, 5.0 yrs) at a rural day 
care center. In addition, a 2nd measure, on which 
discrimination of correct and incorrect forms of the same 
Polish words was required, was administered before and 
after production training. Accuracy of production 
improved over sessions for the group receiving contin- 
gent feedback; accuracy of production in the noncontin- 
gent feedback group did not improve. Both groups 
performed at chance level during the initial discrimina- 
tion test and improved significantly and nondifferentially 
on the later test. Implications for language development 
and imitation are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

9703. Waller, T. Gary. (U Waterloo, Canada) Child- 
ren’s recognition memory for written sentences: A 
comparison of good and poor readers. Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 90-95. —Used S. G. Paris 
and A. Y. Carter’s (see PA, Vol 51:6862) semantic 
integration paradigm to investigate the memory for 
meaningful verbal material by 18 pairs of Sth grade male 
good and poor readers. Ss were matched on CA and IQ, 
and each pair included 1 good and 1 poor reader. Each S 
read 8 3-sentence acquisition stories, subsequently 
performed a card-sorting task, and finally a recognition 
test consisting of 40 sentences which either were in the 
acquisition set or were 1 of 5 kinds of transformation. 
Retention was better for semantic aspects of the stories, 
but retention of tense was poor. Good readers made 
fewer recognition errors than poor readers on new 
sentences which were true inferences from the acquisi- 
tion list and on tests for retention of tense and number. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9704. Walsh, James A. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Retention of connected discourse: A developmental 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 900. 

9705. Warden, David A. (U Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) The influence of context on children's use of 
identifying expressions and references. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 101-112. —Reports 
3 experiments each examining young children's ability to 
use the indefinite article to introduce a new referent to a 
context of discourse, and the definite article to refer to an 
already-introduced referent. Ss were 3-9 yr olds 
(N — 76) and comparison groups of 20-yr-olds 
(N — 62) were tested in each experiment to establish 
actual adult usage. The context of the speaker's referring 
expressions was varied in terms of the nature of, and the 
listener's knowledge of, the referents. Results indicate 
that children under 5 yrs fail to take account of their 
audience’s knowledge of a referent; their referring 
expressions are predominantly definite. Between 5 and 9 
yrs, children inconsistently introduce referents with 
indefinite expressions. It is argued that mastery of the 
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introductory function of a requires decentration on the 
part of the speaker. —Journal abstract. 

9706. Waters, Harriet S. & Waters, Everett. (U 
Minnesota, Inst of Child Development) Semantic proc- 
essing in children's free recall: Evidence for the 
importance of attentional factors and encoding variabil- 
ity. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning 
& Memory, 1976(Jul), Vol 2(4), 370-380. —Studied 48 
kindergarten and 48 2nd-grade children's free recall on 
repeated trials, using a semantic orienting task procedure 
which induced consistent attention to the semantic 
features of each word as it was presented. Both the 
number of words recalled and the consistency of recall 
from trial to trial were greater at both ages when the 
orienting task was performed. In addition, the orienting 
task improved category clustering and reduced leveling 
off of recall scores on later trials in the kindergartners. 
Comparison of children's and 16 undergraduates' per- 
formances when standard instructions were given 
Showed adults had greater than chance consistency 
across trials, while children did not. In a 2nd experiment, 
36 2nd graders performed either the same orienting task 
or 3 different tasks across trials. Both tasks affected level 
of recall and category clustering similarly and the same- 
task condition also resulted in significant consistency 
across trials. Performing an orienting task not only 
induces the child to process each word at the level of 
semantic features, it also provides an immediate encod- 
ing context which is referenced at retrieval. When this 
context is consistent across trials the variability with 
Which children encode words from trial to trial is 
reduced, and words recalled on one trial are consistently 
recalled on the next trial. —Journal abstract, 

9707. Wheldall, Kevin & Mittler, Peter. (U Birming- 
ham School of Education, England) Eyebrow-raising, 
eye widening and visual search in nursery school 
children. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 57-62. —At- 
tempted to replicate N. G. Burton-Jones and M. J. 
Konner's (see PA, 47:2678) findings that eyebrow raising 
may be easily elicited in preschool children by the 
sudden occurrence of a loud buzzing from a hidden 
clock. 33 3—5 yr olds were videotaped listening to a story 
during which they were posd to the sound of a loud 
horn hidden from view. The hypothesis that the sound 
would elicit eyebrow-raising was not confirmed. Howev- 
er, a number of Ss did display an eye widening response. 
Results are interpreted in terms of previous research and 
theory regarding the function of brow-raising/eye 
widening in terms of searching behavior. —Journal 
summary. 

9708. Wilson, Barry J. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Reading order and recall: A developmental look. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1098. 

ume Witelson, Sandra F. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Canada) Sex and the single hemisphere: Specialization 
of the right hemisphere for spatial processing. Science, 
1976(Jul), Vol 193(4251), 425-427. —Studied specializa- 
tion of the right hemisphere for spatial Poco in 200 
normal boys and girls between 6 and 13 yrs of age. Boys 
performed in a manner consistent with right hemisphere 
specialization as early as the age of 6. Girls showed 
evidence of bilateral representation until the age of 13. 
Results suggest a sexual dimorphism in the neural 
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organization underlying cognition during a major period 
of childhood. These findings, which have implications 
for reading instruction, are discussed in terms of a 
possible sex difference in neural plasticity during 
development and the clinical consequences of such a 
difference. —Journal abstract. 
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9710. Bauer, David H. (California State U, Chico) An 
exploratory study of developmental changes in child- 
ren’s fears. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), Vol 1 (1), 69-74. —54 
kindergartners and 2nd and 6th graders expressed their 
fears verbally while representing them iconically in 
drawings during individual interviews conducted in an 
investigation of the develomental changes in the struc- 
ture of fears. Analysis of interview content revealed 
decreases with grade level in the frequency of occurrence 
of fears with imaginary themes such as fear of ghosts and 
monsters, of bedtime fears, and of frightening dreams, 
and an increase in the [леу of realistic fears 
involving bodily injury and physical danger. Results are 
discussed in terms of stages in the evelopment of 
children's perception of rea| ity, socialization processes, 
and emergence of children's conceptions of death. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9711. Budin, Howard R. (Central Park East School, 
New York, NY) The teacher as researcher: On moral 
development. Urban Review, 1975(Fal), Vol 8(3), 
181-190. —Observed 2 classes of 20 children each, one 
[Ор aged 5 and another aged 6-8, in accordance with 

liefs that (a) spontaneous language and action reflect 
the thoughts of children more realistically than answers 
to the interview questions, that have traditionally, been 
used by most child development researchers; and (b) 
specially trained, outside researchers and evaluators are 
unnecessary for the valid documentation of social and 
moral development within schools, since Observation, 
record keeping, and reflection upon child development 
constitute half of teaching. 307 children-to-teacher 
comments collected over 14 school days shed light on (a) 
children's concepts of school rules; (b) the effects on 
Children of time schedules and of activity type and 
procedures; and (c) behavioral differences between ages 
and individuals. става are suggested for findings. 
The relationship of the study to T Piaget's views on 
environmental and social interaction effects on child 
development is discussed. Limitations of the study and 
3 ie ations for further research are detailed. —B. M. 

nthony. 

9712. Dufour-Gompers, Nicole. [Not saying the 
mother's name.] (Fren) Etudes Psychotherapiques, 
1975(Dec), No 22, 233-237, —Considers how the archaic 
relationship with the mother influences later identifica- 
tions with mother and with father. Such an archaic 
relationship can be traced back to the preverbal era of 


9713. Fogelman, Ken. Bored eleven-year-olds. British 
Journal of Social Work, 1976(Sum), Vol 62), 201-211. 
—Using data from the National Child Development 
Study of 16,000 children born during one week in 1958 in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, 495 11-yr-olds who said 
they were often bored in their spare time were identified. 
They were compared with the 13,217 remaining Ss and 
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were found, on the average, to be of lower social class 
and to come from larger families. Their leisure activities 
were reported to be less varied but, according to mothers’ 
ratings, this was not due to lesser provision of facilities. 
Evidence of lower school attainment and poorer adjust- 
ment to school is also presented. —Journal summary. 

9714. Fry, P. S. (U Calgary, Canada) Moral judgment 
and parental identification among children. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3) 476-483. 
—Studied the relationship of moral judgment and 
parental identification in 50 boys and 50 girls, all of 
whom were White, lower-middle-class children, aged 
915-1175 yrs. Two hypotheses were proposed: (a) Within 
each sex group, children with a higher-level parental 
identification attain a higher stage of moral judgment 
than children with a lower level of parental identifica- 
tion. (b) There are no sex differences in the stage of 
moral judgment attained by Ss from similar socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. Ss were screened for socioeconomic 
status and age. Moral judgment was defined in terms of 
Piaget's “2 moralities" of the child and measured by a 
structured interview that consisted of 5 Piagetian 
subtests. Parental identification was measured with a 
semantic space and differential technique, and Ss were 
grouped on the basis of low, medium, and high levels of 
paternal and maternal identification. Results indicate 
that there are no significant sex differences in moral 
judgment. Within each sex group there is a clear positive 
relationship between high-level identification and a 
higher stage of moral judgment. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9715. Goldberg, Lois S. (Glassboro State Coll) IES 
arrow-dot longitudinal comparisons of personality 
development in preschool children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Jun) Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 929-930. —19 
preschool children were administered the Id-Ego-Supere- 
go Test at the beginning and end of the school year, and 
results were compared with those based on a similar 
sample gathered the previous year. Trends for declining 
impulsivity and superego development were corroborat- 
ed, while baselines for impulsivity and superego showed 
some variation. Baselines and trends of rising ego scores 
were supported. Results support developmental trends in 
personality integration of preschool children. —Journal 
abstract. 

9716. Gunsberg, Linda S. (Yeshiva U) Conflict 
training and the development of moral judgment in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 505-506. 

9717. Hall, William M. (Indiana U) Observational 
and interactive determinants of aggressive behavior in 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(1-B), 506-507. 

9718. Holstein, Constance B. (Pennsylvania State U, 
Coll of Human Development) Irreversible, stepwise 
sequence in the development of moral judgment: A 
longitudinal study of males and females. Child Develop- 
ment, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 51-61. —Two issues central 
to the construct validity of L. Kohlberg's (see PA, Vol 
38:5739) organismic 6-stage model of moral judgment 
development are empirically assessed: (a) stepwise, 
invariant sequence and (b) irreversibility of the stages in 
ontogeny. Individual developmental sequences for ado- 
lescents and adults in 53 upper-middle-class families over 


a 3-yr period support the stepwise sequence requirement, 
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but only in the movement from level to level rather than 
stage to stage, and only for the first 2 levels of the 3-level 
scheme. With respect to irreversibility, regression is 
found in the higher stages. Implications for the construct 
validity of Kohlberg’s model of development are dis- 
cussed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9719. Johnson, Zonya C. (Boston U Graduate School) 
Parental childrearing attitudes and the development of 
achievement motivation in daughters. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1051. 

9720. King, Virginia M. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, Los Angeles) Active discipline: An 
exploration of parental power and its effect on the 
child’s self-esteem. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1052. 

9721. Koopman, Elizabeth J. (U Maryland) Identity 
formation processes in volunteer and nonvolunteer 
university students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 892. 

9722. Levine, Jacques. [The need of and surfeit of the 
mother's body.] (Fren) tudes Psychotherapiques, 
1975(Dec), No 22, 239-243, 246-249. —Offers the 
hypothesis that it is during internal resistance to the idea 
of modifying the familial field, and notably that of the 
mother, that unconscious concepts of the mother are 
developed during childhood. —F. Auld. 

9723. Miller, Jill M. (New York U) The effects of 
aggressive stimulation upon young adults who have 
experienced the death of a parent during childhood and 
adolescence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1055-1056. 

9724. Neill, S. R. (U Warwick, Coventry, England) 
Aggressive and non-aggressive fighting in twelve-to- 
thirteen year old pre-adolescent boys. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 17(3), 213-220. —20 2-min ethological observations 
were made of each of 34 boys in a secondary school 
playground, covering all aspects of behavior, including 
fighting. Factor analyses were performed on individual 
behavior samples; the 2 main types of fighting were 
vigorous fighting, usually playful but often causing 
distress to the victim, and playful fighting of low 
intensity. Fighting of the Ist type was rare in young boys. 
It is suggested that the intermingling of rough play and 
aggression in older boys exposes aggression to social 
influences which in younger boys are confined to rough 
play. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

9725. Peterson, Carole L. (U Minnesota) Communica- 
tive and narrative behavior of preschool-aged children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35Q- 
B), 1088-1089. 

9726. Poppen, Paul J. (Cornell U) The development 
of sex differences in moral judgment for college males 
and females. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1108. 

9727. Prawat, Richard S. (Oklahoma State U) Map- 
ping the affective domain in young adolescents. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 566-572. 
—Administered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, 
the Bialer Locus of Control Scale, Herman’s Prestatie 
Motivatie Test, and the Defining Issues Test to 885 1-16 
yrs olds in an effort to “тар” the affective domain. 
Interest centered on sex differences, developmental 
trends, relationships between the instruments, and the 
relationship between the affective and cognitive do- 
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mains, the latter being assessed by scores on the 
language portion of the Stanford Achievement Test. As 
predicted, sex and age effects varied considerably from 
trait to trait. Females evidenced greater stability in 
affective behavior than males. Two explanations for this 
finding are discussed: one credits females with greater 
emotional maturity than males, the other regards early 
adolescence as a less stressful time for females than 
males. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9728. Sherman, Henry S. (U Connecticut) The role of 
the family in the etiology of social skills. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1064. 

9729. Turiel, Elliot. (U California, Santa Cruz) A 
comparative analysis of moral knowledge and moral 
judgment in males and females. Journal of Personality, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 195-208. —Administered 2 meas- 
ures of moral development to 10 male and 106 female 
6th, 9th, and 12th graders from 3 types of schools—pro- 
gressive, traditional, and parochial. One measure was a 
test of the S's knowledge of cultural values, and the 2nd 
was a measure of developmental stage of moral judgment 
by L. Kohlberg. Moral yeu test scores decreased 
and stage of moral judgment increased with age. Males 
and females were found to progress through the same 
stages of moral judgment. Ss from the progressive school 
had higher scores than Ss from the арон School 
who, in turn, had higher scores than Ss in the parochial 
School on the moral judgment stage measure. On the 
moral knowledge measure, however, Ss from the tradi- 
tional school had higher scores than Ss from the 
parochial or the progressive schools. Correlations be- 
tween moral judgment stage and moral knowledge were 
all quite low and, in most cases, nonsignificant. (31 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9730. Voyat, Gilbert. (City Coll, City U New York) 
The child of the moral order. Urban Review, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 8(3), 171-175. —Uses the reference frames of J. 
Piaget and L. Kohlberg to elaborate a belief that the 
conflict between morality as exemplified by the Water- 
gate political crisis and morality as understood by young 
children presents grave problems for the development of 
the moral and ethical judgment of American youth. 
Acquisition, types, and transmission of values are linked 
to the way children are influenced by discrepancies 
between (a) outcomes vs motives and (b) the legal order 
vs "law and order" as a moral imperative. Adults are 
aware of moral relativity and have many ways of 
integrating these discrepancies; children do not, and 
must establish their moral values in a Society where the 
leaders are disgraced. Moral values have become 
essentially We Adults must understand their own 
value systems before they can be transmitted to children. 
— B. M. Anthony. 
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9731. Burdsal, Charles; Greenberg, Gary; Bell, 
Maxine & Reynolds, Steve. (Wichita State U) À factor- 
analytic examination of sexual behaviors and attitudes 
and marihuana usage. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 568-572. —Administered a ques- 
tionnaire assessing sexual attitudes and behaviors, famil 
relationships, and marihuana usage to 358 undergradu- 
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ates. A factor analysis of the data yielded 12 factors 
related to sexual behavior: Liberal vs Conservative 
Attitudes; Age-Experience; Symbolic Sexual Preoccupa- 
tion; Romantic Love vs Cynicism; Experience-linked 
Drug Effects; Affectual Dependence; Mature Satisfac- 
tion; Conservative vs Liberal Sexual Practices; High vs 
Low Sexual Activity; Sexual Revolution; Sex; and 
Traditional vs Cynical Love Roles. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9732. Clemente, Frank & Sauer, William J. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U) Life satisfaction in the United States. 
Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 621-631. —Studied 
the impact of race, age, socioeconomic status (SES), 
marital status, perceived health, and social participation 
on life satisfaction among 1,347 18-60-- yr old residents 
of the US in 1973. Hypotheses concerning each inde- 
pendent variable were tested through regression analysis. 
Sex was incorporated in the research design as a control 
variable. Findings indicate that race and Фау of 
perceived health are the most salient predictors of 
satisfaction. Marital status and social participation 
emerged as consistent but relatively weak determinants. 
SES displayed a negligible relationship with satisfaction, 
and while age was related to satisfaction, the direction of 
the relationship was opposite from that which had been 
hypothesized. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9733. Ehrhardt, John W. (George Washington U) A 
comparison of open-ended interview and checklist 
methods of measuring socio-political values. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1104. 

9734. Hammond, Phillip E. & Williams, Kirk R. (U 
Arizona) The Protestant Ethic thesis: A social-psycho- 
logical assessment. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 
579-589. — Considers that it is no exaggeration to say 
that subsequent evidence in support of M. Weber's thesis 
has been historical and "institutional." Conversely, 
almost all research claiming to negate the thesis has 
involved social-psychological variables. A review of this 
latter research, however, reveals no instance where the 
relationship between a Protestant ethic attitude and a 
capitalistic spirit attitude is investigated. Instead, the 
former is inferred from one's church affiliation or 
involvement and/or the latter is inferred from one's class 
standing, upward mobility, or the like. Using 182 college 
students as Ss, the research reported here measured a 
worldview identified as "innerworldly ascetic” (i.e., 
applicable to more that Protestants) and investigates its 
relationship with a number of rational capitalistic 
attitudes. Results indicate that the further removed 
people are from the Protestant-ethic-infused culture, the 
Stronger is the affinity between innerworldly asceticism 
and a capitalistic spirit. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9735. Huber, Peter B. (Duke U) Identity and 
exchange: Kinship and social order among the Anggor 
of New Guinea. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2447-2448, 

9736. Knoke, David & Isaac, Larry. (Indiana U) 
Quality of higher education and sociopolitical attitudes. 
Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 524-529. — Studied 
attitude differences by quality of higher education 
experience on 6 sociopolitical issues (marihuana, abor- 
tion, busing, sex roles, Vietnam, and presidential vote in 
1972) for a national sample of 2,705 adult Americans. Ss 
from high-ranked colleges were consistently more liberal 
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than those from low- and unranked institutions, differ- 
ences which were significant on all but 1 item when 
region of birth and age were held constant. Most 
variance in attitudes by education was between the 3 
major educational strata (grade school, high school, and 
college), rather than within the college-educated group of 
784 Ss. Rising levels of higher education and greater 
differences among younger than older persons, however, 
suggest a continuing stratification of opinion within the 
college-educated population. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


9737. Kühl, P.-H. (Inst for Social Research, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark) [Dwelling supply during increased 
welfare programs.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 
28(2), 65—71. —Proposes that a dwelling should satisfy a 
series of needs; when income is unequally distributed, 
such satisfaction of needs depends on the development 
and distribution of welfare. Although welfare distribu- 
tion always appears unequal, the level of welfare has 
risen rapidly in Denmark in the last few decades. There 
are fewer really bad dwellings; many persons have 
received more and better space; and occupancy per 
room is one person or less. The middle-class individual 
typically lives in his own home; workers live in 
apartments, often in the suburbs; low-income groups live 
under poorer conditions and are subject to slum 
clearance, which pleases some but is stressful to the 
socially weak. —English summary. 


9738. Schlenker, Barry R.; Bonoma, Thomas V.; 
Hutchinson, David & Burns, Lea. (U Florida) The bogus 
pipeline and stereotypes toward Blacks. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 319-329. —Employed 2 
bogus pipeline conditions and a control condition to 
assess the stereotypes toward Blacks held by 120 White 
college students. One of the bogus conditions employed 
standard instructions, while the 2nd included additional 
instructions designed to minimize possible social unde- 
sirability biases. Univariate analyses of 22 trait ascrip- 
tions revealed only 3 effects of bogus measurement and 
failed to replicate the results obtained by H. Sigall and 
R. Page (see PA, Vol 46:4818). Factor analyses of these 
ratings revealed 3 predominant stereotypes that are 
consistent with past studies: a “1930s” view of Blacks as 
ignorant and dirty, a “Sambo” stereotype of Blacks as 
musical and happy-go-lucky, and a “modish” stereotype 
of Blacks as honest and intelligent. Unlike the Sigall and 
Page findings, no effects of the bogus pipeline were 
obtained on the Ist factor, but effects of the pipeline 
were obtained on the 2nd factor. Results suggest that the 
bogus pipeline may minimize social desirability bias and 
that a social undesirability bias does not seem to be 
substituted. —Journal abstract. 


9739. Shorer, Ran. Shelahem hu halayla. (The night 
is theirs: Street-corner society in Israel.). Merhavia, 
Israel: Sifriyat Poalim, 1976. 236 p. —Presents the 
author's account of street life in Israel. The author's 
efforts to penetrate into a street society are described, as 
well as the dynamics of the group, achievements and 
failures, and the changing relationships between the 
street worker and the group members. University 
training of the street worker is suggested. 

9740. Siegel, Arthur I. & Federman, Philip J. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Employment of 
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Black Philadelphians. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 328. 


9741. Simonton, Dean K. (U Arkansas) The sociopoli- 
tical context of philosophical beliefs: A transhistorical 
causal analysis. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 
513-523. —Applied a quasi-experimental design to the 
problem of the causal relation between intellectual and 
political movements. A sample of 122 consecutive 
"generations" (or 20-yr periods) was drawn from 
European history (540 BC-1900 AD). A cross-lagged 
correlation analysis indicated the following intergenera- 
tional influences: (a) Political fragmentation has a 
positive impact on the emergence of empiricism, skepti- 
cism-criticism-fideism, materialism, temporalism, nomi- 
nalism, singularism, and the ethics of happiness; (b) war 
has a negative impact on the appearance of most of the 
above beliefs; (c) skepticism-criticism-fideism and per- 
haps materialism have a positive influence on the 
appearance of war; and (d) civil disturbances tend to 
polarize beliefs on all major philosophical issues. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


9742. Szasz, Thomas. (State U New York, Upstate 
Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Heresies. Garden City, NY: 
Anchor, 1976. xii, 183 p. $2.95. — Presents a collection of 
Observations and reflections on contemporary society, 
focusing on attitudes toward sex and marriage, freedom 
and punishment, law and morals, and medicine and 
sicat based on the view that many contemporary: 

eliefs and practices are as self-serving and inhuman as 
those of medieval Christians who, out of fear of the devil, 
burned witches at the stake. 


9743. Tan, Allen L. & Kundrat, David. (U Pittsburgh) 
Values and modes of travel. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1) 214. —Studied 75 universit 
students to assess the values individuals associate wit 
bus use as compared with other modes of travel in the 
US: automobiles, bicycles, motorcycles, and walking. 
The values of "freedom" and "equality" were most 
effective in discriminating between buses and other 
modes of travel. Bus riders were perceived to value 
equality while downgrading freedom; users of other 
modes of travel were perceived to value freedom but not 
equality. 

9744. Toren, Nina. (Hebrew U of Jerusalem, Israel) 
Return to Zion: Characteristics and motivations of 
returning emigrants. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 
54(3), 546-558. —Studied the relationships between 
certain characteristics and motivations of 191 return 
migrants from the US to Israel. Characteristics were 
those bearing on "success" as measured by level of 
education and occupation. Motivations were classified 
by developing and operationalizing the push-pull model 
for explaining migratory selection and movement. Data 
indicate that return migration from the US to Israel is 
nonselective and that remigrants are motivated mainly 
by the attraction of the country of destination. A 
subclassification of the push-pull dichotomy revealed 
that (a) the decision of the more successful return 
migrants was primarily influenced by occupational 
opportunities back home and (b) the less successful were 
motivated chiefly by patriotic attachment and loyalty to 
the home country. The pue value and рою 
implications of the results are discussed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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Social Structure & Social Roles 


9745. Bielefeld, Alvin U. (U Tulsa) Selected aspects 
of retirement as envisioned by groups of adult males 
partitioned according to age, ethnic background, 
educational achievement, and income. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2622. 


9746. Chaubey, N. P. & Sinha, D. (U Allahabad, 
India) Expectancy of success and rural development. 
Psychological Studies, 1974(Jul, Vol 19(2), 99-104. 
— Tested the hypothesis that development through Five 
Year Plans and related programs has aroused stron 
expectancies among the masses in 2 developed and 
undeveloped villages of north central India. Expectan- 
cies of success in a game and in a grain-sorting task were 
measured, using as Ss 38 boys 10-15 yrs old and 45 
adults 20-30 yrs old from 2 highly developed villages, 
and 38 boys and 33 adults, in the same age groups, from 
2 underdeveloped villages. Results did not support the 
hypothesis: somewhat stronger expectancy of success 
was found in undeveloped groups than in developed 
ones. It is argued that Indian villages have been 
developed, but not the Indian eople. Plans and 
community development programs do not seem to have 
initiated {һе real process of change in the existing 
socioeconomic structure that fosters the growth of 
achievement-oriented expectancies among the masses. 
—Journal abstract. 


9747. Huet, J.-A. (Ctr International de gérontologie 
sociale, Paris, France) [Old people and social gerontolo- 
gy.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 4(2), 169-181. —Describes the problems of the 
growing number of elderly people in France, emphasiz- 
ing the impact of current national policies and the 
socioeconomic situation. Living conditions, health care, 
economic conditions, and leisure time provisions for the 
elderly are discussed, and demographic data are present- 
ed, —A. Olsen. 


9748. Kennedy, Paul В. (Illinois Inst of Technology) 
Biracial assessment of prejudicial attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1105-1106. 


9749, Worthington, Elliott R. (US Health Services 
Command, San Antonio, TX) The Vietnam era veteran 
anomie and adjustment. Military Medicine, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 141(3), 169-170. —Studied the feelings of 147 male 
veterans who had been released from active duty within 
12 mo before the study, with special reference to feelin 
of anomie and problems of adjustment to civilian lif. 
Two-thirds of the Ss belonged to the Mormon Church, 
which may have a bearing on the results. No clear 
evidence was found to support the hypothesis that a 
relationship exists between service in Vietnam and the 
civilian adjustment of these veterans. Tentative evidence 
supported the hypothesis that a relationship exists 
between liking the military tour and high self-concept 
scores, high socialization scores, and low anomie scores, 
These veterans are not seen as having serious readjust- 
ment problems as measured by self-concept and sociali- 
zation. —Journal summary. 
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Culture & Ethnology & Religion 


9750. Bailey, Larry W. (Pacific Christian Coll, 
Fullerton, CA) Focus of fulfillment. Journal of Psycholo- 
&y & Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 294-297. —Suggests 
that the search for a fulfilling, self-actualizing life may 
seem to create a dilemma for the Christian. He is to be 
leading a rich, satisfying life; yet he is to deny or 
"empty" self. An attempt is made to resolve this issue 
through an analysis of the teachings of Jesus and the 
findings of A. H. Maslow (1971) as related to the concept 
of self-fulfillment and actualization. It was found that 
both teachers consider fulfillment to be associated with 
outside-the-self commitments and concerns, much in 
contrast to many current books and programs which 
tend to focus upon the self in bringing people to a richer 
life experience. The writings of a leading psychotherapist 
lend [е support to the idea that the focus of 
fulfillment is not self, but rather is an orientation toward 
outside-the-self matters. —Journal abstract. 

9751. Barber, Cyril J.; Colwell, Wayne E. & Strauss, 
Gary H. (Rosemead Graduate School of Psychology, 
CA) Psychological wholeness and the needs of man: 


Where psychology and theology meet. Journal of 


Psychology & Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 258-267. 
—Evaluates the 8 criteria B. Ramm (1974) used to 
characterize a new theological movement which he saw 
emerging in evangelism. Ramm views these criteria as 
psychologically sophisticated and theologically interper- 
sonal, and they are evaluated on these bases. 

9752. Brown, Kenneth B. (United States International 
U) Relationship between personal religious orientation 
and positive mental health. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-B), 1376. 

9753. Caditz, Judith. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Ethnic identification, interethnic contact, and belief in 
integration. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3) 
632-645. —Studied factors related to ambivalence 
toward ethnic integration among White liberals. Draw- 
ing from the sociological literature on ethnic identifica- 
tion, interethnic contact, ethnocentrism, and the cosmo- 

litan-local typology, several hypotheses were derived 
ж tested. Ts pa based pipes. with 204 
members, mostly aged from 35 to 65, of an organization 
which supports civil rights and whose members, Protes- 
tants and Jews, are well above national mean rank in 
education, occupation, and income. Attitudes toward 6 
interethnic situations were examined. Data suggest that 
when status concerns and central values of ethnic groups 
are threatened, people will be ambivalent about integra- 
tion. "Localistic embeddedness" was found to be а major 
correlate of ambivalence. Further research on samples of 
different ethnic groups is indicated, with investigation 
into degree of ethnic identification among members and 
their interactions within and outside the ethnic commu- 
nity. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9754. Gráfik, Imre. (Museum of Ethnography, Buda- 
pest, Hungary) Property sign examination through 
entropy analysis. Semiotica, 1975, Vol 14(3), 197-221. 
—Analyzes intrafamily pro; signs in some folk 
cultures as a species of nonverbal communication. These 
Signs are passed from father to sons, each son distinctive- 
ly expanding the sign. Information theory analysis is 
proposed as a method of discovering original signs, and 
some examples of such analysis are given. It is suggested 
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that the same analysis could be applied to writing 
systems. (23 ref) —A. Sherrard. 

9755. Hawkins, John A. (Boston U Graduate School) 
Attitudes toward sexual involvement of adults with 
minors among certain groups of current and former 
theological school students. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 507. 

9756. Howard, J. Grant. (Western Conservative 
Baptist Seminary, Portland, OR) Interpersonal commu- 
nication: Biblical insights on the problem and the 
solution. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 3(4), 243-257. —Places the communication problem 
in biblical perspective by analyzing the effects of the fall 
of man on his communication with God and with his 
fellow man. The solution is placed in a similar perspec- 
tive, viewing the process of sanctification as a developing 
relationship wherein God communicates with the Chris- 
tian through the Word and the Christian communicates 
with God through prayer. Some of the man-to-man 
implications of this God-to-man communication pattern 
are germinally explored. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9757. Kirn, Katrine G. (U Florida) Racial identifica- 
tion and preference in young children as a function of 
race and sex of the experimenter and child. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1106. 

9758. Klein, Robert E. et al. (Inst of Nutrition of 
Central America & Panama, Guatemala City, Guatema- 
la) Cognitive test performance and indigenous concep- 
tions of intelligence. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 93(2), 273-279. —Explained the relationship be- 
tween psychological test performance and adult judg- 
ments of children’s intelligence in Guatemala and the 
US. In Guatemala, 15 male and 15 female 8-yr-olds were 
studied in each of 2 rural villages. In one village, 48 adult 
community members ranked the children on intelli- 
gence; in the other, 29 adults did the rankings. Male and 
female children were ranked separately. In the US, 9 
male 8-yr-olds in a small New Jersey town were ranked 
by 25 adults. In a 2nd US community, a small California 
town, 8 male 8-yr-olds were ranked by 14 adults. In 
general, adult judgments were congruent with children's 
test performance. In Guatemala, a simple family socioe- 
conomic index was also related to both adult judgment 
and children's test performance. —Journal abstract. 

9759. Koteskey, Ronald L. (Asbury Coll) Toward the 


development of a Christian psychology: Man. Journal of 


Psychology & Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 298-306. 
—Explores the relationship between God, man, and 
animals by showing the similarities and differences 
between man and animals and between man and God. It 
is shown how a Christian perspective could be used to 
integrate existing psychological knowledge and has the 
potential for predicting new findings. (42 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9760. Meyer, Stephen G. (Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, CA) 
Neuropsychology and worship. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 281-289. —In Scripture 
man is challenged to transform himself through the 
renewal of his mind. Research in neuropsychology 
suggests that there are at least 2 minds: a verbal, analytic 
left hemisphere and a spatial, gestalt right hemisphere. 
This research is reviewed, and the conclusions drawn 
from it are applied to the biblical modes of communica- 
tion. It is suggested that forms of worship be devised 
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which emphasize the symbolic forms in the Bible as well 
as the rational forms of discourse in order that complete 
transformation of the mind may occur. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9761. Ramm, Bernard. (Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, PA) Making it perfectly clear. 
Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1975(Fal), Vol 3(4), 
268-271. —Responds to C. J. Barber, W. E. Colwell, and 
G. H. Strauss's argument (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 6) that 
his discussion on experience-oriented Christianity is 
rhetorical, and to their evaluation of the 8 criteria he 
used to characterize this new movement. 

9762. Scott, Robert A. (Princeton U) Deviance, 
sanctions, and social integration in small-scale socie- 
ties. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 604—620. 
— Based on sociological theories about possible integra- 
tion effects on social groups of acts of conflict and 
deviance committed within and against them, some 
consequences of deviant behavior and attendant sanc- 
tions in several small-scale tribal societies in Africa are 
examined. Data from ethnographic studies indicate that 
when the parties in dispute are members of closely linked 
social units, deviance and mechanisms of sanctioning 
enhance social integration within and between the units 
involved, and that when disputing parties are members 
of distantly related social units, deviance and mecha- 
nisms of sanctioning operate to preserve social distance 
and animosities. A model is proposed to conceptualize 
these relationships. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9763. Singh, Vinod K. (National Inst of Health 
Administration & Education, New Delhi, India) Culture- 
contact and personality adjustment. Indian Journal о, 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2) 129-134. 
—Studied personality adjustment among a randomly 
selected sample of 100 adult males of the Gadaba tribal 
community, divided into 2 groups of 50 Ss representing 
the least and most acculturated areas of the district. The 
level of culture contact was determined шо! applica- 
tion of a socioeconomic schedule and by observation. 
Personality adjustment was measured by the Rorschach, 
interviews, and participant observation. The least accul- 
turated group was found to be well adjusted, conformin; 
to the life style of their ancestors. The most acculturat 
group showed inability to adapt to the exigencies of 
cultural change; they appeared to be developing person- 
ality characteristics that are not suited to their ancestral 
culture and to be abandoning that culture. —Journal 
abstract. 

9764. Smith, Charles R. (Grace Theological Seminary, 
Winona Lake, IN) What part hath psychology in 
theology? Journal of коош) & Theology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 3(4), 272-276. —Responds to B. Ramm's (1974) 
article on neo-evangelical trends (1972-1974) and to a 
review of this article by C. J. Barber, W. E. Colwell, and 
G. H. Strauss (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 6). 4 

9765. Sweeney, Daniel J. (Catholic U of America) 
Social character in a religious order. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1066. 


Marriage & Family 


9766. Beach, Lee R.; Townes, Brenda D.; Campbell, 
Frederick L. & Keating, Gordon W. (U Washington, 
Seattle) Developing and testing a decision aid for birth 
planning decisions. Organizational Behavior & Human 
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Performance, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 99-116. —Describes 
the development of a scheme to aid people in thinking 
through their decisions about whether to have a 
(another) child. First, a list of values (utilities) was 
gleaned from the literature, values (utilities) that children 
apparently fulfill for parents. Following this, 7 married 
couples participated in the gradual modification of the 
list into a hierarchically structured set of values (utilities). 
Then 2 groups of Ss (40 male and 40 female college 
students) were used to test the degree to which the 
hierarchy was meaningful to persons other than those 
who had participated in its development. Finally, as a 
feasibility study, 2 more couples (a) used the hierarchy to 
decompose their birth decisions into manageable chunks, 
(b) evaluated the chunks to indicate the relative utility of 
each chunk, and (c) assessed their subjective probabili- 
ties that those utilities represented in each chunk would 
be satisfied if they were to decide to have the child. 
Computation of subjective expected utilities for having 
and for not having the child or each member of the 
couples permitted accurate postdiction of their birth 
decisions. —Journal abstract. 

9767. Bernhardt, Kenneth L. (U Michigan) Husband— 
wife influence in the purchase decision process for 
houses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2453-2454. 

9768. Craven, Thomas R. (Catholic U of America) A 
comparison of some adjustment problems between 
undergraduate married students and and noncollege 
marrieds of similar backgrounds. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 816. 

9769. Dean, Dwight G.; Lucas, Wayne L. & Cooper, 
Gary L. (Iowa State U) Perceptions of color prefer- 
ences: A clue to marital prediction? Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 243-244. —Askéd each spouse 
in a study of marital adjustment prediction (75 couples) 
to indicate a color preference for 9 common household 
articles and predict which color the spouse would 
choose. A discrepancy score between perceived and 
actual choices was calculated and compared with scores 
on the Nye-MacDougall Marital Adjustment Scale. The 
correlation coefficient between the discrepancy score 
and ego's marital adjustment was –.27 for the sample as a 
whole, —33 for husbands, and —21 for wives. The 
correlation between the discrepancy score and mate's 
marital adjustment was —.17 for the whole sample, –.10 
for husbands, and —23 for wives. —Journal abstract. 

9770. Fisch, Maria A. (Columbia U) Internal versus 
external ego orientation and family planning effective- 
ness among poor Black women. Dissertation Abstracts 

International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1045—1046. 

9771. Furlough, Robert R. (Florida State U) Agency 
adoptions compared with independent adoptions. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
906—907. 

9772. Goldstein, Kenneth М.; Taub, Harvey B.; 
Caputo, Daniel V. & Silberstein, Richard M. (Staten 
Island Children's Community Mental Health Ctr, NY) 
Child status and demographic variables as related to 
maternal child-rearing attitudes. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 87-97. —Data from 322 
infants and their mothers indicated -highly consistent 
relationships from birth to 12 mo for both maternal 
control and hostility. Both maternal control and hostility 
at 12 mo were associated with lower occupational status 
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of father, lower IQ of mother, and father’s being older. 
Variables assessing the infant’s status at birth and at 12 
mo were generally unrelated to maternal child-rearing 
attitudes at 12 mo. Results fail to support positions 
emphasizing the determination of maternal attitudes as a 
response to characteristics of the child, at least during the 
baby’s Ist yr. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9773. Jason, Leonard A. (De Paul U) Recording 
parent-child interactional patterns. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 279-282. —Describes the 
development and testing of a recording system for 
parent-child interactions. Ss were 42 economically 
disadvantaged toddlers (aged, 12-24 mo) who had 
evidenced early lags in social and verbal areas. The 
children were observed by 10 pairs of undergraduates 
during 3 sessions: 2 at a seighberkood center and | at 
the children’s homes. During the home visits parents 
were encouraged to participate in teaching the children 
simple and more difficult lessons (e.g., eye contact, 
verbal and nonverbal imitation, counting, and reciting 
parts of the alphabet); behavioral techniques were also 
used. Results indicate that the system has heuristic value 
in enabling investigators to describe accurately mother- 
-child interactions and to assess the extent to which 
interventions modify such interactions. — M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

9774. Kao, Rosan S. (New York U) Sharing of 
homemaking tasks between New York City Puerto 
Rican working class husbands and wives as related to 
the wife's family life attitudes and her employment or 
nonemployment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 924. 

9715. 
Coll) Maternal employment: A bibliography. Catalo, of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, Ser: Vol 5, 233. 

9776. Starr, Douglas L. (U lorida) Wife dependency 
as related to marital adjustment, masculinity-femininity 
and perceptual congruence. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1064-1065. 


Political & Legal Processes 


9777. Bruce, Nigel. (U Edinburgh, Applied Psycholo- 
gy Unit, Scotland) Children’s hearings: A retrospect. 
British Journal of Criminology, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(4), 
333-344. —Describes the Scottish children’s hearings 
system for delinquents under 16 yrs of age. Lay panels 
collect material and flexibly recommend child- ‘amily 
intervention to correct the child’s behavior. —A. K. Hess. 

9778. Jackman, Mary R. (U Michigan) The relation 
between verbal attitude and overt behavior: A public 
opinion application. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 
646-668. —The discrepancy between verbal attitude and 
overt behavior bears on both public opinion research 
and public policy, but there has been little attempt to 
study the problem with a natural population in a public 
opinion context. This paper reviews conceptual issues for 
the attitude-behavior literature and applies them to a 
public opinion, voting setting. It is argued that (a) a large 
Proportion of White Americans seldom or never experi- 
ence personal encounters with Blacks, thus restricting 
their realistic behavior orientations and overt behavior 
toward Blacks largely to the policy sphere; and (b) many 
of the key issues discussed in voting studies can be 
subsumed under the more general concern of the 
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attitude-behavior literature. Data from the Survey 
Research Center's 1968 Presidential Election Survey of 
1,543 adults are used to examine the process by which 
affect and action orientation toward Blacks are translat- 
ed into affect, action orientation (voting intention), and 
overt behavior (voting decision) toward George Wallace, 
an independent presidential candidate with a strong anti- 
civil rights campaign platform. (46 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9779. Tapp, June L. (U Minnesota Inst of Child 
Development) Psychology and the law: An overture. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 359-404. 
—Reviews the historical development and recent trends 
in the relationship between law and sychology. The 
focus is on 3 basic themes: legal socialization, criminal 
justice, and judicial processes. Consideration is also 
given to issues and recommendations concerning both 
research and reform. (199 ref) —R. Hall. 


Psychosexual Behavior & Sex Roles 


9780. Boxley, Russell L. (U Washington) Sex-object 
choice in adult Black males: Perception of parental 
relationships and early sexual behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 495-496. 

9781. Daoud, Fawzi S. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, Fresno) First-drawn pictures: A 
cross-cultural investigation. Journal of Personality As- 
sessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 376-377. —Asked 50 
male and 50 female Jordanian university students to 
draw a person. A significantly larger number of women 
than men drew a picture of the opposite sex first. This 
appears in line with R. A. Craddick's (see PA, Vol 
38:4298) finding for American college students. The 
frequency of drawing opposite-sex pictures first as a 
phenomenon characteristic of Jordanian and American 
female college students is discussed in terms of sociocul- 
tural factors and considered in the sex-role frame of 
reference. Suggestions for future research are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

9782. Davison, Gerald C. (State U New York, Stony 


Brook) Homosexuality: The ethical challenge. Journal of 


Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 
157-162. —Suggests that behavior therapists have not 
attended sufficiently to the factors influencing the desire 
of some homosexuals to change their sexual orientation. 
Therapists of all persuasions too often make decisions for 
their voluntary clients. A perusal of the psychotherapy 
and behavior therapy literature indicates that therapists 
generally regard homosexuality as undesirable, if not 
pathological. Since рсы are unlikely to work on 
treatment procedures unless they see a problem, it is 
probable that the very existence of change-of-orientation 
programs strengthens societal prejudices against homo- 
sexuality and contributes to the self-hate and embarrass- 
ment that are determinants of the “voluntary” desire by 
some homosexuals to become heterosexual. A proposal is 
made that therapists stop offering help to homosexuals to 
change their sexual orientation and concentrate instead 
on improving the quality of their interpersonal relation- 
Ships. Alternatively, more energy could be devoted to 
sexual enhancement procedures in general, regardless of 
the adult gender mix. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9783. Elkin, Ann J. (United States International U) 
Early recollections of male homosexuals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 499-500. 

9784. Ember, Melvin. (Hunter Coll, City U New 
York) On the origin and extension of the incest taboo. 
Behavior Science Research, 1975, Vol 10(4), 249-281. 
—Presents new evidence and a model which are 
consistent with the theory that the prohibition of familial 
mating became universal and may have originated 
because of the problem of inbreeding. The new evidence 
is concerned with why the incest taboo is extended to 
first cousins; of all the available theories, only the 
inbreeding theory can explain the cross-cultural varia- 
tion in cousin marriages. The model generates estimates 
of reproductive rates that might have obtained in earlier 
hypothetical populations. These estimates suggest that 
the differences in reproductive rates between familial 
and nonfamilial matings may have been great enough for 
people to have recognized {һе disadvantage of inbreed- 
ing and to have consciously prohibited it. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9785. Greenberg, Jerrold S. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of a homophile organization on the 
self-esteem and alienation of its members. Journal of 
Homosexuality, 1976(Spr), Vol 1(3), 313-317. —Argues 
that with the expanding number and kinds of homophile 
organizations, a need exists to evaluate the effect these 
organizations have upon their members. Stemming from 
a previous investigation by the author (1973), this study 
of the relationship between membership in a homophile 
organization and self-esteem (Rosenberg Self-Esteem 
Scale) and alienation (Dean Alienation Scale) was 
conducted. The experimental group of new members 
contained 5 males and 4 females (mean age, 23.6 yrs) and 
the control group of old members (members for at least 1 
yr) contained 6 males and 4 females (mean age, 27.6 yrs). 
It was found that self-esteem remained unaffected while 
alienation levels decreased initially but started rising 
again after a l-yr period of participation in the 
organization. —Journal abstract. 

9786. Haynes, Stephen N. & Oziel, L. Jerome. (U 
South Carolina) Homosexuality: Behaviors and atti- 
tudes. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 
283-289. —To assess the incidence of homosexual 
experiences, heterosexual experiences, associated atti- 
tudes, and related demographic characteristics, a sexual 
behavior and attitudes questionnaire was administered to 
4251 university students (2,246 males and 2,005 fe- 
males). The rate of homosexual experiences was appreci- 
ably lower than that commonly reported in the literature 
and was not significantly related to race, religion, or 
region of residence. Individuals with homosexual experi- 
ences, compared to those without, tended to be more 
liberal in their views toward socially deviant sexual 
behavior in general, did not demonstrate fewer hetero- 
sexual contacts, and did not report significantly more 
guilt or anxiety about their sexual behavior. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9787. Hoon, Emily F.; Hoon, Peter W. & Wincze, 
John P. (Nova Scotia Hosp, Halifax, Canada) An 
inventory for the measurement of female sexual 
arousability: The SAI. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 291-300. —Describes the develop- 
ment of a self-report Sexual Arousability Inventory 
(SAI) for women. Sexual arousability was defined as the 
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sum of a respondent's ratings of 28 erotic experiences 
along a 7-point Likert arousal dimension. Multiple- 
regression and factor analyses were used to select valid 
items from a 131-item pool and build in factorial purity. 
Data from validation an cross-validation samples of 151 
and 134 female college students (aged 17—48), respective- 
ly, show the SAI to have concurrent validity with respect 
to sexual experience, activity, and satisfaction, and 
discriminates between clinical and normal populations. 
In addition, the SAI is easy to administer and score, may 
be used with single, married, or lesbian women, is 
available with norms and in alternate forms, and 
possesses exceptional internal consistency. Although the 
SAI was designed primarily for clinical use, the construct 
it measures may have theoretical significance in future 
research. —Journal abstract. 

9788. Lanzafame, Lillian J. (U Connecticut) The 
effect of fear of success and significance of the male 
partner on female performance on an intellectual 
decision-making task. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1052-1053. 

9789. Minnigerode, Fred A. (U San Francisco) Age- 
status labeling in homosexual men. Journal of Homosex- 
uality, 1976(Spr), Vol 1(3), 273-276. —Asked 95 homo- 
sexual males between 25 and 68 yrs of age to classify 
themselves as young, middle-aged, or old. Most men in 
their 20s and 30s described themselves as young; most 
men in their 40s and all men over 50 described 
themselves as middle-aged. The popular suggestion of 
accelerated aging in homosexual men was not supported. 
It is suggested that homosexual men who anticipate such 
accelerated aging might possess poorer physical and/or 
psychological health than those who do not. —Journal 
abstract. 

9790. Norman, Ralph D. & Getts, Ann P. (U New 
Mexico) Concealment of age among women psycholo- 
gists: Replication after a quarter century. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2) 289-297. —Using 
samples of 300 Ss of each sex from the 1973 American 
Psychological Association Directory, the present study 
replicated a 1948 study showing female age concealment 
and again found a significant sex difference. With BA 
degree dates yielding assumed age, 1948 data showed 
principally older women concealing. In 1973, there was 
significant concealment increase among the younger 
women, but age still had an influence, judging from 
actual ages of 35 concealers returning a questionnaire 
and from assumed ages of .55 nonreturning concealers; 
all women were significantly older than men; and 
returning concealers, contrasted with men and women 
revealers, received BA's when significantly older. Com- 

pared to 1948, both sexes were significantly older, but 
female time distance from the BA was significantly 
longer than male. АП such factors may augment 
concealment. There was also a significant geographical 
region concealment association, itself highly related to 
age. It is hypothesized that concealment increase may 
not be related as much to women's liberation as to 
increased sex-role conflict over 25 yrs. —Journal abstract. 

9791. O'Neill, Maureen S. (Boston Coll) An investiga- 
tion of women's sex role conflict and the predictability 
of modes of conflict resolution. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1058—1059. 

9792. Roberts, Wesley K. & Highlander, R. William. 
(Columbus Coll) EVE '74: A program for and about 
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women attitude modification in a southwest Georgia 
community. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 235. 

9795. Sachs, Donald H. & Duffy, Karen G. (H. D. 
Ostberg Assoc, New York, NY) Effect of modeling on 
sexual imagery. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 5(4) 301-311. —Used social learning theory to 
examine the effects of a model's sexual imagery on the 
observer’s sexual imagery. In the guise of a creative 
writing experiment, 87 male and 99 female college 
students were asked to listen to a tape recording of a 
same- or opposite-sex model relating a story in response 
to a sample TAT card. The story described a man and a 
woman in a physical sex encounter (high sex), a romantic 
date (medium sex), or a casual study date (low sex). The 
sample TAT picture and model's story were omitted in 
the control groups. All Ss wrote stories in response to 2 
other TAT cards. Results of 2 factorial analyses of 
variance show that there was greater sexual imagery by 
Ss who heard the high sex model than by those who 
heard the low sex model or no model. The sexual 
imagery by Ss who heard the medium sex model was 
intermediate between the high sex and the low sex 
conditions. The modeling effect was greater in males. 
Results also confirm the prediction that sexual imagery 
would be greater for males in the high sex model 
condition, but not the prediction that sexual imagery 
would be greater for females in the medium sex 
condition. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9794. Snegroff, Stanley. (Columbia U) The relation- 
ship between abortion attitudes and abortion knowl- 
edge among college students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 903. 

9795. Stoller, Robert J. (U California Medical School, 
Los Angeles) Sexual excitement. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 899-909. —Attempts to 
define sexual excitement and the elements that produce 
it using an illustrative analogy. Sexual excitement 
depends on a scenario the person to be aroused has been 
writing since childhood. The story is an adventure, an 
autobiography disguised as fiction, in which the hero/ 
heroine hides intrapsychic conflicts, mysteries, memo- 
ries of traumatic events, and the resolution of these 
elements into a happy ending, best celebrated by orgasm. 
The function of the fantasy is to take these painful 
experiences and convert them to pleasure. In order to 
sharpen excitement, one introduces into the story 
elements of risk meant to prevent boredom and safety 
factors (subliminal signals to the storyteller that the risks 
are not truly dangerous). Sexual fantasy can be studied 
2 means of a person's daydreams (including those 
elicited from magazines, books, plays, TV, movies, and 
pornography), masturbatory behavior, object choice, 
foreplay, techniques of intercourse, or postcoital behav- 
ior. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9796. Townes, Brenda D.; Ferguson, William D. & 
Gillam, Sandra. (U Washington, Seattle) Differences in 
psychological sex, adjustment, and familial influences 
among homosexual and nonhomosexual populations. 
Journal of Homosexuality, 1976(Spr), Vol 1(3), 261-272. 
—Used the Family Life Inventory, Schedule of Recent 
Experience, and a specially developed Sexual Identifica- 
tion and Life-Style Questionnaire to investigate differ- 
ences in psychological sex (gender identity and gender 
role), present and past adjustment, and paren! influ- 
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ences among 12 homosexual cross-dressers and 38 non- 
cross-dressers, 8 applicants for sex change surgery, and 4 
heterosexuals. (Mean ages of these male Ss were 24.58, 
29.24, 21.87, and 23.10 yrs, respectively.) The homosexu- 
al non-cross-dresser and heterosexual groups had the 
most masculine gender role, with the sex-change group 
having the most feminine gender identity. The 2 
homosexual groups were most accepting of homosexuali- 
ty, with the sex change group having the least acceptance 
of homosexuality. Support was not found for the 
prediction that the sex change group would have the 
worst present and past adjustment followed by the 
homosexual cross-dressers with the poorest past adjust- 
ment. As predicted, however, fathers were perceived as 
more nurturant in the heterosexual group than among 
the other 3 groups. Findings suggest that variations in 
sexual life-style can be understood as manifestations of 
different combinations of the components of psychologi- 
cal sex and that a nurturant father is important in the 
development of a heterosexual life-style. —Journal 
abstract. 

9797. Zeldow, Peter B. (VA Hosp & Upstate Medical 
Ctr, Syracuse, NY) Effects of nonpathological sex role 
Stereotypes on student evaluations of psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Арг), Vol 44(2), 304. —50 male and 50 female 
undergraduate judges evaluated statements (drawn from 
the MMPI Mf and L scales) that were attributed to male 
and female seriously disturbed psychiatric patients but 
that were not symptomatic of disturbance. When a male 
judge rated a female patient who expressed an attitude 
conventionally associated with a masculine sex role, she 
was evaluated as more disturbed than if she had 
described herself neutrally or in terms of a feminine 
Stereotype. No similar bias occurred among female 
judges or in evaluations of male patients. 


Drug & Alcohol Usage 


9798. Annis, Helen M. & Watson, Carol. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada) Drug use and 
school dropout: A longitudinal study. Canadian Counsel- 
lor, 1975(Jun), Vol 9(3-4), 155-162. —Questioned 915 
9th graders concerning their use of drugs. 13 mo later Ss 
Who had dropped out of school as well as those still 
attending reported again on thier current drug practices. 
Results support previous findings by demonstrating 
Breater use of most licit and illicit drugs Ьу dropouts 
following their withdrawal from school. Furthermore, for 
almost every drug, the trend towards greater drug use 
within the dropout group was evident and equally strong 
before the dropout. There was, however, indication that 
dropouts were more likely to initiate some categories of 
drug use following dropout. Findings are discussed in 
terms of a "symptom" vs "cause" view of school dropout 
in relation to drug use. It is concluded that drug use 
functions as part of the constellation of contributing 
factors that precedes dropping out of school, but that 
dropout status itself may play a causal role in fostering 
self-identification and/or social group contacts which 
promote the development of drug abuse patterns. 
(French summary) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9799. Bogg, Richard А. (Ball State U) Drinking as a 
precursor to hallucinogenic drug usage. Drug Forum, 
1975-76, Vol 5(1), 55-67. —Studied the relationship 
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between alcohol and marihuana consumption among 
seniors in 5 Michigan high schools. Virtually all of the 
112 marihuana users described themselves as drinkers, 
suggesting that drinking might be a precursor to 
hallucinogenic drug usage. Initial usage was relatively 
recent while drinkers who had not yet tried marihuana 
were more likely than nondrinkers to anticipate usage or 
be sympathetic to the drug. These drinkers did not, 
however, hold antiestablishment views commonly attrib- 
uted to marihuana users and resembled users primarily 
in terms of early dating, steady dating, and perceived 
popularity among peers. A sequence is suggested in 
which adolescents are attracted to drinking because of 
the socio-emotional benefits of conventional drinking 
settings, a minority of these drinkers trying marihuana 
later on for similar socio-emotional benefits and also as 
an expression of antiestablishment views. —Journal 
abstract. 

9800. Cohen, Sidney (Ed). (U California Neuro; Sy- 
chiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Polydrug abuse. Drug Abuse 
& Alcoholism Newsletter, 1976(Feb), Vol 5(2), 4 р. 
— Discusses the concept of polydrug abuse, the use of 2 
or more mind-altering drugs for nonmedical purposes. 
Types of polydrug abusers are described, and data on the 
prevalence of such abuse are delineated. Alcohol is the 
most common basic drug, with marihuana next in 
popularity. Studies and national surveys have found that 
cannabis users are now also consuming alcohol and that 
6% of Americans over 50 yrs of age have smoked 
marihuana. The problems (a) of detoxification of mixed 
addictions to alcohol or the sedative-hypnotics in 
combination with heroin or methadone, (b) of physiolog- 
ical complications due to polydrug overdose, and (c) of 
long-term management of polydrug abusers are de- 
scribed. It is stressed that the use of secondary agents to 
modify or enhance the subjective effects of a primary 
substance can be hazardous because of potentiation or 
enzyme inhibition. Treatment is difficult because of 
atypical clinical signs and altered responsiveness to 
standard management. —B. McLean. 

9801. Cohen, Stuart J. (Halsey Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, NY) Drug use, misuse, and abuse incidents 
among elementary school children. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1976, Vol 6(3), 247-253. —Reviews recent 
incidents of drug use, misuse, and abuse by elementary 
school children to emphasize that the drug problem has 
spread rapidly downward from adults to college and 
secondary school age students and to elementary school 
children. The latter are constantly exposed to the drug 
problem through the bad example and carelessness of 
adults in the children's environment. These studies 
demonstrate that it is no longer feasible for responsible 
adults to deny the existence of drug problems in the 
elementary school. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9802. DeForest, John W. & Hays, J. Ray. (Gulf Coast 
Regional Mental Health-Mental Retardation Ctr, Clini- 
cal Services Ctr, Texas City, TX) Drug knowledge and 
attitudes of parents of adolescents. Drug Forum, 
1975—76, Vol 5(1), 89-93. —Examined the drug knowl- 
edge and drug attitudes of 229 parents in Houston, 
Texas. The investigation was felt to be necessary because 
(a) parents are the most important influence on a child's 
life, and (b) programs conducted by institutions outside 
the home can be fully effective only with parental 
understanding and cooperation. As a group, the parents 
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were consistent in their responses. They had, in general, 
accurate information about the medical, psychological, 
and legal issues of drug use, but felt inadequate to 
educate their children about drug use and were unaware 
of where to go for help. A majority reported that their 
children did not use drugs. The chief options which they 
felt would improve the drug situation were better family 
relationships, drying up the sources of illegal supply, 
better drug education for parents, and better personal 
counseling in schools. —J. Davis. 

9803. Dembo, Richard. Drug treatment evaluation for 
what? Journal of Drug Issues, 1976(Spr) Vol 6(2), 
142-152. —Evaluation of drug treatment requires critical 
examination of assumptions regarding the kinds of 
relationships people establish with substances, and the 
ways in which these assumptions have influenced 
researchers, health professionals, and law makers in 
dealing with the "problem of drug abuse." The positivist 
and interactionist views of the problem are described 
and discussed. An expanded frame of reference is also 
presented with which to address salient issues facing the 
field of addiction science. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9804. Dugal Robert & Bertrand, Michel. (Inst 
National de la Recherche Scientifique-Santé, Hosp St 
Jean-de-Dieu, Montreal, Canada) [Use of drugs by 
athletes.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 
1975(May), Vol 4(5), 519-523. —Discusses the use of 
drugs by athletes to extend their physiological and 
psychological limits during competition. Reasons for this 
practice include the commercialization and internation- 
alization of Sports, producing greater political and 
monetary pressures to outperform rivals. Difficulties in 
adequately defining what constitutes "doping" of ath- 
letes are discussed, and current metabolic and chromato- 
graphic techniques for discovering drug use by athletes 
are described. It is suggested that athletic organizations 
develop a list of forbidden drugs and provide education- 
al programs to combat this practice. —A. Olson. 

9805. Durand, Douglas E. (U Missouri School of 
Business Administration, St Louis) Effects of drinking 
on the power and affiliation needs of middle-aged 
females. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 549-553. —Administered the TAT to measure 
power and affiliation motivation among 37 middle-aged 
female members of a garden club before and after 
consumption of alcohol at a club meeting. Results 
indicate that, contrary to the findings reported for males, 
need for power and personal power motives declined 
significantly among moderate-drinking female Ss. Al- 
though social power needs increased at all tested levels of 
alcohol consumption, these increases did not reach 
statistical significance. Contrary to expectations, affilia- 
tion needs declined significantly after only moderate 
drinking. Results cast some doubt upon the applicability 
to females of the D. C. McClelland, et al (1972) approach 
for treatment of alcoholism. —Journal abstract. 

9806. Fink, Stanley C. (U Oregon) Community 
college drug use, user and nonuser characteristics and 
attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 820. 

9807. Frederick, Charles L. & Guldbrandsen, Frank. 
(U Minnesota) The silent pusher. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1976, Vol 6(3), 255-258. — Discusses a little 
considered but major source of drug abuse: the prescrip- 
tion pads of medical doctors. Even perfectly justifiable 
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prescriptions for physical and psychical maladies may be 
used for purposes that damage human potential. It is 
suggested that drug education for physicians be devel- 
oped to deal with the problem of abuse of over-the- 
counter, licit drugs. —Journal abstract. 

9808. Jacobs, Phillip E. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Ctr, New Hyde Park, NY) Epidemiology abuse: 
Epidemiological and psychosocial models of drug 
abuse. Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(3), 
259-271. —Recommends a synthesis of the epidemiolog- 
ical and psychosocial approaches to drug abuse. The 
current narrow epidemiological approaches focus on 
heroin itself and ways of eliminating heroin supply. 
Psychosocial models are concerned with alienation, 
societal inadequacies, and psychological deficiencies of 
addicts. Psychosocial approaches define heroin addiction 
as a symptom of a more widespread social and 
psychological malaise, while epidemiological ар тоасһез 
consider the heroin addiction itself the sole problem. The 
2 approaches should be integrated so that information 
produced by epidemiologists (such as the dynamics of 
the spread of heroin addiction, the period of time that 
addicts remain infectious, and the natural life-history of 
epidemics) can be combined with knowledge produced 
by psychosocial approaches to fashion a more compre- 
hensive approach to drug abuse. An sepes 3. 
based approach calling for stringent control of heroin 
distribution to nonaddict populations coupled with easy 
access to low-cost heroin for addicts would reflect an 
appreciation of the psychological/social/political reali- 
ties involved in addiction as well as epidemiological 
principles and data. —Journal abstract. 

9809. Joyce, Anna M.; O’Rourke, Thomas W. & 
O'Rourke, Diane M. (U Illinois) Assessment of the 
perceived impact of taxation upon smoking behavior: 
Implications for health education. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1976, Vol 6(3), 231-240. —Surveyed 135 male 
and 124 female undergraduates as to the effect of 
cigarette taxation on smoking. Although Ss as a whole 
were equally divided into those favoring and not 
favoring a tax increase on cigarettes, nonsmokers and ex- 
smokers were much more in favor of an increase than 
were smokers. However, no relationship was noted 
between the amount of cigarette consumption and the 
favoring of a tax increase; both regular and occasional 
smokers were against it. A majority of smokers indicated 
they would stop smoking or cut down if a $.50 or $1.00 
tax were initiated. The higher the tax the greater the 
perceived effect. It appears that an increased cigarette 
tax would act primarily to reduce smoking and to stop it 
in some cases. It would have a significant but lesser 
effect upon initiation of smoking behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 

9810. Linder, Ronald L. & Lerner, Steven E. (Biomed- 
ical Interdisciplinary Curriculum Project, Oakland, CA) 
Birth order and psychoactive drug use among students. 
Drug Forum, 1975-76, Vol 5(1), 1-3. —Examined the 
relationships between birth order and psychoactive drug 
use by a sample of 1,530 students from 4th grade through 
college in the San Francisco area. Only-child students 
were generally heavier users of all drugs except heroin, 
while youngest-child students tended to use heroin more 
than others. Oldest-child students appeared to be less 
included, in all age groups, to the use of drugs. —Journal 
abstract. 
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9811. López G., Manuel L. (Dirección General de 
Servicios Médicos, Servicio de Psiquiatría Infantil, 
Mexico City) [Effects of marihuana on the sensory 
functions in adolescents.] (Span) Neurologia, Neurociru- 
ia, Psiquiatria, 1973, Vol 14(1), 33-40. —A review of the 
iterature on the use of marihuana and other drugs 
indicate that such use is usually initiated during youth. 
Some of the biological and psychological effects of drug 
use are discussed. Several authors point out that 
marihuana produces modifications in those functions 
that the adolescent needs most in order to tolerate the 
process of adolescence and to accomplish adulthood 
through it. It is possible that the marihuana user, through 
a distorted and incomplete development of his/her 
mental apparatus, reaches a maturity which results from 
fantasy instead of reality testing. (26 ref) — English 
summary. 


9812. More, Jeremy. (California School of Profession- 
al Psychology; Los Angeles) Uppers, downers, and 
teenagers: guide for coping with drug abuse. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1057. 


9813. Mullins, Cecil J.; Vitola, Bart M. & Abellera, 
James W. (US Air Force, Personnel Research Div, 
Lackland Air Force Base, TX) Users of cannabis only. 
а Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 

ol 5, 240. 


9814. Payne, Donald E. (Oxtoby-Smith, Inc, New 
York, NY) The relationship between television advertis- 
ing and drug abuse among youth: Fancy and fact. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1976, Vol 6(3), 215-220. 
—Refers to beliefs that TV advertising of over-the- 
counter drugs may contribute to drug abuse among 
youth. Two recent studies are described which suggest 
that these suspicions are ill-founded. Worse, they focus 
attention, effort, and resources on a factor which is 
irrelevant to the problem. —Journal abstract. 


9815. Ramsay, Douglas A. (US Army Research Inst 
for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) 
Summary of Army Research Institute research on drug 
and alcohol abuse. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 335-336. 


9816. Whitehead, Paul C. & Cabral, Robert M. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Scaling the se- 
quence of drug using behaviours: A test of the stepping- 
Stone hypothesis. Drug Forum, 1975—76, Vol 5(1), 45—54. 
— Tested the hypothesis that the use of certain psychoac- 
tive drugs inevitably leads to the use of others, with 
special attention to the marihuana-heroin sequence. 902 
students from Grades 7-12, 13-17 yrs old, in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, indicated the order in which they had used 
10 drugs. The method of scoring the answers is described 
in detail. For 5 drugs the sequence of use was fairly 
uniform: tobacco, alcohol, solvents, marihuana, and 
Speed. There was very little order of use among the other 
a tranquilizers, opiates, LSD, barbiturates, and other 
hallucinogens. These and other findings indicate that the 
toad to heroin is paved with many drugs, of which 
Marihuana is only one. However, it is felt that the 
“stepping-stone” hypothesis warrants further testing. —/. 

avis. 
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9817. Banks, Donald L. (U Massachusetts) A compar- 
ative study of the reinforcing potential of verbal and 
nonverbal cues in a verbal conditioning paradigm. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2671. 

9818. Henson, Ramon; Cannell, Charles F. & Lawson, 
Sally. (Wayne State U) Effects of interviewer style on 
quality of reporting in a survey interview. Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 221-227. —Eight female 
interviewers varied their interview styles in interviewing 
207 adults who had been involved in automobile 
accidents during a 4-yr period. A "professional" and a 
rapport or "interpersonal" style was used. Dependent 
variables consisted of reporting of events related to an 
automobile accident in which the respondent was the 
driver and for which independent criterion data were 
available. In addition, the amount of health information 
reported was also analyzed. In spite of the respondents" 
more favorable attitudes towards the interpersonal 
interviews, accuracy was not significantly greater in these 
rapport interviews. In fact, significant interaction effects 
between interviewer style and recency of the accident 
were obtained. Respondents, however, reported more 
completely under rapport conditions. Results are inter- 
preted within a cognitive, role-learning framework. 
—Journal abstract. 

9819. Littlepage, Glenn E. & Whiteside, Harold D. 
(Middle Tennessee State U) Trick or treat: A field study 
of social class differences in altruism. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1976(Jun) Vol 7(6), 491-492. 
—Investigated social class differences in altruism in a 
situation in which reciprocity norms were not particular- 
ly salient. Three 6—9 yr olds trick or treated and received 
candy from 63 houses representing upper-middle, and 
lower-middle-class neighborhoods. Candy from each 
house was rated for subjective quality on a 7-point scale. 
Results reveal that quality of candy was not related to 
social class. Contrary to studies of altruism in other 
settings, the relative cost of giving had no effect. 
Findings suggest that cost factors may not be related to 
altruism in all conditions. —Journal abstract. 

9820. Morales, Manuel L. (U Maryland) Effects of 
Schedules of observed reinforcement and observer's 
deprivation level on persistence in imitating. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1107. 

9821. Post, Robin D. (Syracuse U) The development 
of defensive behavior: x: social learning paradigm. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1061. 

9822. Walker, Charles J. (Adelphi U) The employ- 
ment of vertical and horizontal social schema in the 
learning of a small vertical social group. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1095. 


Group & Interpersonal Processes 


9823. Cassidy, R. Gordon & Mangold, J. (Queen's U, 
School of Business, Kingston, Canada) Coalition behavi- 
our in n-person conflicts. Journal of Mathematical 
Sociology, 1975, Vol 4(1), 61-82. —Presents a theory of 
behavior in n-person conflicts. The theory and its 
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solution are predicated on the interdependency of 
coalition formation and pay-off determination in an n- 
person conflict. The solution, therefore, involves not only 
pay-off determination but also coalition formation in the 
game. The theory is developed using mathematical 
notions of fixed points, together with some behavioral 
theories about choice behavior and interdependency of 
persons in competitive situations. It predicts not only the 
final state of coalition formation but also transient 
choices and coalitions in the games. Data is presented 
from tests of the model on some experimental games of 
W. 1. Riker (1967), using 3 3-person coalitions. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9824. Cha, Bae K. (Kent State U) Cognitive consist- 
ency and the Toulmin model of argument: A search for 
the foundations of reasoned discourse. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1103. 

9825. Chertkoff, Jerome M. & Esser, James K. 
(Indiana U) A review of experiments in explicit 
bargaining. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 464-486. —Defines bargaining as a 
situation where (a) there are 2 or more parties with 
divergent interests; (b) the parties can communicate, (c) 
mutual compromise is possible, (d) provisional offers can 
be made, and (e) the provisional offers do not fix the 
tangible outcomes until an offer is accepted by all sides. 
The typical bargaining paradigm is described. The 
limitations of general theories of bargaining are dis- 
cussed, and the results of relevant experiments are 
reviewed and evaluated. Particular attention is given to 
the effects of general bargaining predispositions; the 
payoff system; the social relationship between the 
bargainer, his opponent, and significant others; situa- 
tional factors; and bargaining strategy. (3 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9826. Crouch, Wayne W. (Syracuse U School of 

Information Studies) Dominant direction of conjugate 
lateral eye movements and responsiveness to facial and 
verbal cues. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 167-174. —Responsiveness to facial vs verbal cues 
as a function of dominant direction of conjugate lateral 
eye movements and sex was tested in a 2 X 2 analysis 
of variance design. Ss were 38 male and 43 female 
graduates and undergraduate students. The 33 right- 
movers were more responsive to verbal cues; the 45 left- 
movers were more responsive to facial cues. Results are 
consistent with the hypothesized link between conjugate 
lateral eye movements and functional asymmetry of the 
cerebral hemispheres. Males were more responsive to 
verbal cues; females were more responsive to facial cues. 
Data relevant to reliability of the eye movements, the 
relationship between sex and eye movements, and the 
relationship between type of question and eye move- 
ments are also presented. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 


9827. Cull, John G. (Virginia Commonwealth U) The 
relationship between sex role and modification of 
judgments. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 
313-317. —The current literature is highly contradictory 
relative to the impact that the sex of confederates (Cs) 
has in inducing conformity behavior. The present study 
was conducted to ascertain whether sex is a selective 
factor in achieving conformity behavior in males. Ss 
consisted of 32 male Air Force trainees, 16 of whom were 
introduced to female Cs, the other 16 to male Cs. The 
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behavior of the 2 groups on a series of perceptual 
judgments was compared. Male Cs induced a significant- 
ly greater degree of conformity in male Ss than female 
Cs. —Journal abstract. 

9828. Eagly, Alice H. & Warren, Rebecca. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Intelligence, comprehension, 
and opinion change. Journal of Personality, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 44(2), 226-242. —119 high school students represent- 
ing differing levels of verbal intelligence (Cooperative 
School and College Ability Test) received 2 persuasive 
messages which either did or did not contain a set of 
complex supporting arguments. It was assumed that 
more intelligent students would comprehend these 
arguments better and that comprehension would facili- 
tate opinion change. It was therefore hypothesized that 
for messages supported by arguments, intelligence would 
relate positively to opinion change, but for unsupported 
messages, intelligence would relate negatively to change. 
The hypothesis was generally supported. Further, find- 
ings concerning Ss' knowledge of the content of the 
messages indicated that the effect of intelligence on 
opinion change was in part a product of its effect on 
message comprehension. Implications for relationships 
between personality variables and opinion change are 
discussed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9829. Finando, Steven J. (Florida State U) The effects 
of distance norm violation on heart rate and length of 
verbal response. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1104. 

9830. Greene, Les R. (U California at Davis, 
Sacramento Medical Ctr) Body image boundaries and 
small group seating arrangements. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1976(Арг), Vol 44(2), 244-249. 
—Examined the effects of body image boundaries on 
preferred and avoided seating choices in small groups 
and the personal meanings associated with these meas- 
ures of spatial behavior. Based on the formulation that 
physical distancing reflects psychological withdrawal, it 
was hypothesized that more low- than high-barrier Ss 
would avoid seats nearest the group leaders and prefer 
seats more distant from the leaders. Second, low-barrier 
Ss were expected to prefer sitting near the room exit. 56 
undergraduates, pretested on the body image boundary 
variable (Rorschach test), were randomly assigned to 4 
unstructured self-study groups. Findings indicate a 
tendency toward greater defensive distancing by bound- 
ary-indefinite Ss. Several limitations of the relationship 
between boundary definiteness and spatial behavior are 
articulated. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9831. Hallinan, Maureen & McFarland, David D. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Higher order stability conditions 
in mathematical models of sociometric or cognitive 
structure. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1975, Vol 
4(1, 131-148. —Finds conditions under which the 
removal of an intransitivity in one triad of a sociometric 
or cognitive structure may be accomplished without, in 
the process, creating new intransitivities. Results are 
applied to modify and elaborate the theories holding 
intransitivity to be unstable, so that sociometric or 
cognitive structures become more nearly transitive over 
time, and also to shed some light on the question of the 
extent to which observed intransitivities may properly be 
attributed to measurement error. Properties of tetrads 
play a central role in this theory, which thus challenges 
the widespread notion due to G. Simmel (1908) and 
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others, that once group size exceeds 3 there are no 
significant new properties to consider. Empirical data 
document the relevance of this theory: “correction” of 
"errors" in the data or change in truly intransitive triads 
turns out not to reduce significantly the overall amount 
of observed intransitivity. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9832. Heshka, Stanley. (Columbia U) Proximity 
effects in social interaction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1105. 

9833. Hinde, Robert A. (MRC Unit on the Develop- 
ment & Integration of Behaviour, U Cambridge, Eng- 
land) On describing relationships. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 17(1), 1-19. —Maintains that the study of interindi- 
vidual relationships requires a descriptive basis. Descrip- 
tion, however, must be guided with respect to the 
ultimate goals of the investigator (e.g., understanding the 
dynamics of relationships, prognosis, specification of 
necessary conditions). The nature of interindividual 
relationships, how they can be described, and the nature 
of their stability, are briefly discussed. The following 
aspects of relationships are examined: (a) content of the 
component interactions; (b) diversity of interactions; (c) 
reciprocity vs complementarity: control and power; (d) 
qualities of component interactions; (e) relative frequen- 
су and patterning of interactions; (f) multidimensional 
qualities; (g) cognitive and moral levels: levels of 
perspective; and (h) penetration. (63 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

9834. James, John A. (U Missouri, Columbia) Social 
dominance and eye contact. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1050. 

9835. Kehoe, Nancy C. (Boston Coll) Nonverbal 
communication: A comparative study of counselors and 
noncounselors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1024. 

9836. Lacey, Marylyn & Levinger, George. (U Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst) Is conventionality a determinant of 
Stereotypy and self-disclosure in close and causal 
relationships? Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
&y, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 330. 

9837. Lombardo, John P.; Franco, Raymond; Wolf, 
Thomas M. & Fantasia, Saverio C. (State U New York, 
Cortland) Interest in entering helping activities and 
self-disclosure to three targets on the Jourard Self- 
Disclosure Scale. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 42(1), 299-302. —Administered S. M. Jourord's Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaire to 50 students in a training and 
selection program for a quasi-counseling position and 52 
randomly selected college students. Ss indicated past 
disclosures to 3 target persons: parents, best friend, and 
Stranger. Results indicate that highest disclosures were 
reported to best friends, lowest to strangers; Ss interested 
in the quasi-counseling position reported more disclosure 
than Ss not interested in this position; females reported 
more disclosure than males only to strangers. —Journal 
abstract, 

9838. Mazur, Allan. (Syracuse U) A model of behavior 
in Berger's standard experiment. Journal of Mathemati- 
cal Sociology, 1975, Vol 4(1), 83-92. —Describes the 
standard experimental situation developed over several 
years by J. Berger and his associates for the study of 
influence processes in dyads. A simple model is present- 
ed which orders the empirical results of 8 previously 
published experiments (27 conditions using undergradu- 
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ate Ss) on status-undifferentiated dyads in this situation. 
The model provides a good fit to the data and makes 
additional predictions. —Journal abstract. 

9839. Mesch, Joyce C. (New York U) Interpersonal 
attraction and self-disclosure in interaction between 
orthopedically disabled and nondisabled male college 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 894. 

9840. Murphy, John H. (U Texas, Austin An 
empirical investigation of informal primary-group con- 
formity influence on female consumer behavior. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2474. 

9841. Pace, D. J. & MacNeil, M. К. (Oklahoma State 
U Ctr for Social Psychological Studies) Comparison of 
social norms across four judgment situations. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 575-582. 
—Investigated the comparability of emergent norms in 4 
judgment situations, using 24 undergraduates. A moder- 
ately arbitrary prescribed norm was presented with a low 
degree of social pressure. One member of each of 8 
groups of 4 Ss was an experimental collaborator who 
presented arbitrary ranges of judgments. Each group 
participated in the autokinetic, shotgun, pinball, and hex 
situations. The norms formed in 3 of the situations were 
equivalent; those in the hex situation were not. The lack 
of comparability of the hex situation is attributed to a 
relatively greater degree of structure, resulting from 
psychophysical and cultural anchorages. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9842. Reis, Harry T. & Gruzen, Joan. (U Rochester) 
On mediating equity, equality, and self-interest: The 
role of self-presentation in social exchange. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 
487-503. —Investigated whether individuals conform to 
norms of reward allocation in response to internal 
standards or to win approval from others, by examining 
the role of self-presentation in mediating equity, equality, 
and self-interest within reward allocations. It was 
hypothesized that when others were aware of a S's 
behavior, distributions would reflect that person's nor- 
mative definition of the situation. Ss were 112 male 
undergraduates who allocated a $5.00 payment among 
themselves and 3 partners with unequal performance. 
Informing the E of one's decisions resulted in more 
equitable divisions, characterizing the employment-pro- 
ductivity relationship between E and S. When co- 
workers, defined as peers, were aware of allocations, an 
equality-based solution was favored. Allocators en- 
hanced their own rewards beyond normative values only 
when their choices were completely private. Evidence 
was also found of саасан, cognitive changes which 
maintained the belief that one acted justly in giving each 
partner what he deserved. These findings are consistent 
with the proposition that individuals maximize their own 
rewards, defined broadly to include social impression- 
formation and intrapsychic benefits. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9843. Setzman, Eileen J. (New York U) Cooperation 
and competition between men and women in a dyadic 
game-playing situation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1109-1110. 

9844. Shiflett, Samuel. (New York U) Dyadic per- 
formance on two tasks as a function of task difficulty, 
work strategy, and member ability. Journal of Applied 
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Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 455—462. —Replicated 
the manipulation of divided and shared labor used in 
previous studies by the present author (see PA, Vol 
49:1265 and Vol 51:2005), while varying task difficulty 
and member ability in order to examine their combined 
effects upon dyadic performance on 2 tasks: analogies 
and crossword MEE Ss were 72 US Army enlisted 
men; 54 had a mean of 12.4 yrs of education, and 18 
were technicians with a mean of 3.6 yrs of higher 
education. Dividing labor was found to be more efficient 
in terms of man-hours to a performance criterion, but 
sharing labor was more effective (i.e., it produced greater 
total performance) The efficiency effect was more 
pronounced on the analogies tasks, while the effective- 
ness findings were more pronounced on the crossword 
puzzles. Results occurred across task difficulty and group 
ability. The hypothesis that task difficulty would indicate 
the importance of ability redundancy on group perform- 
ance was not supported. Differences in the performance 
curves for the 2 tasks are discussed in terms of the role of 
feedback regarding the adequacy of a response to the 
task. It is suggested that a distinction be made between 
task difficulty and task complementarity when consider- 
ing the effects of ability redundancy. —Journal abstract. 

9845. Siegman, Aron W. (U Maryland) Do noncontin- 

gent interview mm-hmms facilitate interviewee prod- 
uctivity? Journal о, Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 171-182. — Two studies investigat- 
ed the hypothesis that noncontingent interviewer 
"mmhmms" facilitate interviewee verbal productivity. In 
Study 1, 1 male interviewer interviewed 48 female 
undergraduates. In Study 2, 3 male interviewers inter- 
viewed 24 male undergraduates, and 3 female interview- 
ers interviewed 24 female undergraduates. Within- and 
between-S comparisons did not su port the hypothesis, 
although interviewees’ ratings indicated that the mm- 
hmms were perceived as the social reinforcers they were 
intended to be. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9846. Smith, Robert G. (U Maryland) The effects of 
leadership style, leader position power, and problem 
solving method on group performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 773-774. 

9847. Summers, Marc D. (Hofstra U) Effects of peer 
behavior, monetary incentive, and race of the peer on 
temporal persistence in fourth grade Black males. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 
B), 491. 

9848. Sundstrom, Eric & Altman, Irwin. (U Tennessee, 
Knoxville) Interpersonal relationships and personal 
space: Research review and theoretical model. Human 
Ecology, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 47-67. —Reviews research 
concerning interpersonal distance as a function of 
interpersonal relationships, attraction, and reactions to 
spatial invasion. To integrate research findings, a model 
is proposed based on the idea that people seek an 

optimal distance from others that becomes smaller with 
friends and larger for individuals with whom they do not 
expect to interact. The model describes comfort-discom- 
fort as a function of interaction distance in 3 situations: 
interacting friends, interacting strangers, and strangers 
who do not expect interaction. These 3 personal space 
profiles are discussed in terms of qualifying variables, 
such as seated vs standing interaction, sex composition 
of the dyad, intimacy of conversation topics, and 
situational variables. (4 p ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9849. Abrami, Philip C. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The effects of varying mode of opinion 
statement presentation on the latitudes of acceptance, 
rejection, and uncertainty. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 281-288. —Examined the effects of 
4 different modes of opinion statement presentation on 
latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and uncertainty. It was 
predicted that random presentation of opinion state- 
ments would alter both measured latitudes of acceptance 
and latitudes of rejection because of greater difficulty of 
judgment than if ihe statements were presented in rank 
order. Similar predictions were made for successive vs 
simultaneous presentations. 220 undergraduates, ran- 
domly assigned to 4 experimental conditions, indicated 
the degree to which they personally accepted or rejected 
statements regarding the value of marihuana. Three of 
the 4 predictions were supported. Findings suggest that 
whether an individual agrees or disagrees with a 
particular statement of opinion may depend not only on 
the content of the statement but on the manner in which 
it is presented. —Journal abstract. 

9850. Benjafield, J. & Adams-Webber, J. (Brock U, St 
Catharines, Canada) The golden section hypothesis. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 
11-15. —The golden section is a proportion whose 
aesthetic properties have been extolled since antiquity. 
Data are reported from 5 experiments in which Ss made 
dichotomous judgments of acquaintances on i 
dimensions (pleasant-unpleasant). These data indicate 
that the mean proportion of positive adjectives used in 
making interpersonal judgments is an excellent approxi- 
mation of the golden section. An explanation of this 
finding is offered in terms of D. E. Berlyne's "striking- 
ness hypothesis." It is suggested that the “Pollyanna 
hypothesis” of J. Boucher and C. E. Osgood should be 
extended to include the possibility that, by tending to 
organize his judgments in the golden section ratio, the 
person is able to pay special attention to negative events. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9851. Benson, Peter L.; Karabenick, Stuart A. & 
Lerner, Richard M. (Earlham Coll) Pretty pleases: The 
effects of physical attractiveness, race, and sex on 
receiving help. Journal of Experimental Social Psycholo- 
&, 1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 409-415. —Investigated wheth- 
er favoritism for the physically attractive, a phenomenon 
demonstrated almost exclusively on the basis of rating 
scales, generalizes to nonreactive, behavioral hel ing 
responses. 442 male and 162 female White adult callers 
in public phone booths in a large metropolitan airport 
found a completed graduate school application form, a 
photograph of the applicant, and an addressed, stamped 
envelope. The picture was used to convey information as 
to the pal attractiveness (attractive vs unattractive), 
race (Black vs White), and sex of the applicant. As 
predicted, delivery of the application was facilitated 
more for attractive than unattractive persons. There was 
also a significant race effect, with Whites receiving more 
help than Blacks. Implications of these findings for the 
physical attractiveness literature are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. 

9852. Boor, Myron & Zeis, F. Richard. (Ft Hays 
Kansas State Coll) Effect of physical attractiveness on 
IQ estimation: A failure to extend results of prior 
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research. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 234-235. 

9853. Bradac, James J.; Courtright, John A.; Schmidt, 
Gregson & Davies, Robert A. (U Iowa Div of Communi- 
cation Research) The effects of perceived status and 
linguistic diversity upon judgments of speaker attrib- 
utes and message effectiveness. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 213-220. —It has been shown that 
high linguistic diversity positively affects listeners’ 
judgments of speaker attributes and message effective- 
ness. Diversity refers to the degree of lexical and 
syntactic redundancy in a message. In the present study 
with 46 undergraduates, it was predicted that listeners" 
initial perceptions of a speaker's status would influence 
their judgments of high- and low-diversity messages. 
Three competing predictions were offered, and results 
support a status-attribution explanation. A high-status 
speaker was rated especially positively when he delivered 
a high-diversity message and especially negatively when 
he delivered а low-diversity message. High- and low- 
diversity messages did not differ in their evaluative 
consequences for a low-status speaker; in this case both 
message types produced ratings that fell between the 
relatively positive or negative ratings given to the high- 
status speaker. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9854. Cantor, Jerome H. (Columbia U) Individual 
need structures and salient constructs in interpersonal 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1040-1041. 

9855. Costelloe, William H. (Louisiana State U, 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) Eyewitness perceptions 
of an accident: The effects of severity of outcome and 
accident victim. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1099. 

9856. Downing, Leslie L.; Rywick, Thomas; Hastings, 
William & Kahn, Arnold. (U Georgia) Competitive 
behavior in the Prisoner's Dilemma game: Social 
motives versus individual outcome maximization. Cata- 
pj of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 

4. 


9857. Duffly, Paul R. (U Connecticut) Differences 
between the sexes in competitiveness and orientation 
to power as manifested in a coalition-formation game. 
Rouen Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

), 1103. 

9858. Goldberg, Carlos. (Indiana U) Prediction and 
control as mediators of causal attribution. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 183-195. —Received 
the literature on the naive perception of causality. 
Studies support F. Heider's (1944) suggestion that actors 
give external reasons for their behavior, whereas observ- 
ers attribute the same behavior to the actor's personal 
dispositions. However, studies also show that actors are 
sometimes internal and observers are sometimes external 
in their causal attributions (e.g. actors give external 
reasons for their failure but they give internal reasons for 
Success, and observers give internal reasons for the 
other's failure but they give external reasons for success). 
It is concluded that such results can be explained in 
terms of both cognitive and motivational factors. It is 
Proposed that the perceiver's concern with prediction 
and control is one factor responsible for the typical 
attributions of actors as well as observers and further- 
more, that there are individual, cultural, and contextual 
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factors which may reverse the typical perspectives of 
actors and observers. (30 ref) —Journal abstact. 

9859. Heying, Robert H. & Munz, David C. (St Louis 
U) Effects of trait guilt on impressions of character and 
prescriptions of punishment and guilt. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 371-376. —In 
order to determine the effect of trait guilt on impression 
formation, high and low trait guilt (G-trait, determined 
by scores on the Perceived Guilt Index) Ss read a 
simulated newspaper story of a student caught cheating 
on an examination. 80 undergraduate high and low G- 
trait males and females, presented with either a male or 
female stimulus person, indicated ratings of credibility 
and character, prescribed punishment, and appropriate 
guilt for the offense, and estimated the stimulus person’s 
and their own guilt in the cheating situation. High G- 
trait Ss prescribed significantly less severe punishment 
for the female stimulus person. There was also a 
tendency for high G-trait Ss to impute more intense guilt 
to the stimulus person and to estimate their own guilt for 
cheating to be greater than low guilt Ss. These findings 
and other trends are interpreted from a sex-typing and 
role-expectation perspective. —Journal abstract. 

9860. Higgins, E. Tory & Rholes, William S. (Prince- 
ton U) Impression formation and role fulfillment: A 
“holistic reference” approach. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 422-435. —Dis- 
cusses previous approaches to impression formation 
from verbal information, and presents a "holistic 
reference" approach which proposes that a person first 
calls to mind the reference of the verbal description as a 
whole, and then evaluates that reference. To predict how 
the reference of a trait-role description (е.р., “immoral 
priest") is evaluated, a “role-fulfillment” model is 
presented which proposes that the evaluation of the role 
interacts with the degree to which the trait fulfills the 
expectations of the role. To compare this holistic role- 
fulfillment model to elementistic models, which propose 
that the independent evaluations of the trait and role are 
combined, trait-role combinations were tested where the 
desirability valence (positive or negative) of the trait 
alone was opposite to its role fulfillment valence (e.g., 
"casual surgeon"). Results support both the "holistic" 
and interactive features of the role-fulfillment model. 
Evidence is also presented that suggests that the 
evaluation of the role may be an important independent 
factor in the overall evaluation. Implications of the 
holistic reference approach for the issue of “change-of- 
meaning" are Considered. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9861. Horowitz Irwin A. (U Toledo) Effects of 
experimentally manipulated levels of moral develop- 
ment and potential helper's identifiability on volunteer- 
ing to help. Journal of Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 
243-259. —160 male undergraduates of high and middle 
levels of moral development (LMD), induced by manip- 
ulated false feedback concerning the resolution of moral 
dilemmas, were asked by a petitioner to volunteer for a 
sensory deprivation experiment. The LMD feedback 
variable was combined with 3 dimensions of identifiabili- 
ty: (a) whether a videotape machine was operative, 
thereby making the S's behavior available to a peer 
audience; (b) whether the S had face-to-face contact with 
the petitioner; and (c) whether S had had a рү 
encounter with the petitioner. Results indicate that high 
LMD, threat of exposure to a peer audience and face-to- 
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face contact increased volunteering. High LMD Ss 
maintained their substantial degree of volunteering 
regardless of the presence or absence of videotape 
exposure, while middle LMD Ss increased or decreased 
volunteering depending on whether their behavior would 
be shown to an audience. Feelings of personal responsi- 
ЫШу are suggested as the key Бао related to 
volunteering to help. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9862. Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U) Meas- 

urement and generality of response dispositions in 
person perception. Journal of. Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 
44(2), 179-194. — Discusses 2 methods for measuring 
Perceiver dispositions in person perception research. 
Both methods are based on the idea that attitudes are 
determined by the evaluative components of beliefs 
about an object. The Ist method requires that Ss emit, in 
continuous association, words descriptive of generalized 
others, while the 2nd isa checklist version of continuous 
association. A series of studies employing the 2 measures 
is reviewed in which Ss varying in response dispositions 
formed judgments on several different dependent meas- 
ures of stimulus persons with varying attributes under 
conditions designed to affect the trustworthiness of the 
information. Dispositional differences in response to the 
stimulus persons varied reliably with the amount, 
redundancy, inconsistency, and trustworthiness of the 
information. Theoretical implications of these findings 
for information integration theories of social judgment 
and interactionist views in personality theory are 
discussed. (34 ref) —Journal summary. 

9863. Kleinke, Chris L. (Wheaton Coll) Knowledge 
and favorability of descriptive sex names for males and 
females. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 419-422. —Asked 83 boys and girls from Grades 4, 
5, and 6; 98 students in Grade 11; and 59 Ss at a junior 
college to list and rate all of the descriptive sex names 
they could think of under the headings "male" and 
"female." Results are partially consistent with the 
hypothesis that both males and females would list more 
names under the female heading and give the female 
names less favorable ratings. The names listed were 
Similar across a wide age range and geographical 

location of Ss which were tested. —Journal abstract. 

9864. Kopera, Anthony A. (Loyola U, Chicago) Sex 
differences in the utilization of узса! attractiveness 
and trait favorability in impression formation. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1083. 

9865. Langer, Ellen J.; Fiske, Susan; Taylor, Shelley 
E. & Chanowitz, Benzion. (Graduate School & University 
Ctr, City U New York) Stigma, staring, and discomfort: 
A novel-stimulus hypothesis. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 451-463. —Con- 
ducted 3 experiments to assess the validity of the novel- 

stimulus hypothesis as an explanation for why people 
who are physically different (i.e., novel) are avoided. The 
hypothesis states that avoidance is mediated by conflict 
Over a desire to stare at novel stimuli and a desire to 
adhere to a norm against staring when the novel stimulus 
is another person. In Exps I and П, Ss viewed 
photographs of novel (handicapped or pregnant) and 
familiar (physically normal) people under conditions 
where staring was sanctioned or not. It was found that 
staring increased with novelty when staring was unob- 
УЫП. (sanctioned); the reverse obtained when an 
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Observer was present. In Exp III, Ss interacted with a 
crippled, pregnant, or physically normal partner. Half 
the Ss were first given the opportunity to observe their 
partner through a one-way mirror. The reduction in 
Stimulus novelty for this group resulted in reduced 
avoidance. The question of whether such avoidance of 
the disabled results from feelings of dislike or disgust as 
previously suggested, or from discomfort created by 
novelty, is discussed. —Journal abstract. 

9866. Lowe, Charles A. & Medway, Frederic J. (U 
Connecticut) Effects of achievement motive on diver- 
gent self-other attributions for success and failure. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 127-132. 
—118 male university students varying in their level of 
achievement motivation {high vs low according to A. 
Mehrabian’s (see PA, Vol 42: 19275) measure of achieve- 
ment motivation] evaluated achievement outcomes 
(success vs failure) allegedly бешш to themselves ог 
another person (self vs other). Over-all, Ss assigned more 
personal cause to self-failure than to other's failure. 
Contrary to previous results, achievement motivation per 
se did not influence attributions of personal cause or 
effort. High achievers did attribute more personal cause 
to self than to others, especially for failure, and low 
achievers attributed somewhat less personal cause to self 
than to others, especially for failure, and low achievers 
attributed somewhat less personal cause to self than to 
others, especially for success. A discussion of the 
different information about achievement behavior avail- 
able to perceivers with different perspectives and with 
different levels of achievement motivation is offered to 
explain these results. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. Р 

9867. Mazanec, Nancy & McCall, George J. (Southern 
Illinois U, Carbondale) Sex factors and allocation of 
attention in observing persons. Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 175-180. —33 male and 39 female 
college students viewed standard videotapes of 2 male 
and 2 female stimulus persons, and allocation of 
attention was assessed by distribution of Tesponses in an 
unstructured free-recall ‘test after each tape. Females 
attended relatively more to gestures and verbal style, 
while males attended more to appearance and verbal 
content. For male stimulus persons, S’s attention 
centered on verbal stimuli, whereas for female stimulus 
persons S's attention focused more on visual stimuli. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of previous studies on 
sex-role Stereotyping, person perception, incidental 
learning, and observational accuracy. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9868. Morse, Stanley J. & Gruzen, Joan. (Flinders U 
of South Australia, School of Social Sciences, Bedford 
Park) The eye of the beholder: A neglected variable in 
the study of physical attractiveness? Journal of Personal- 
ity, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 209-225. —102 female and 59 
male White South African and 142 male and 120 female 
American college students evaluated themselves and 
stimulus persons along various dimensions and indicated 
the importance of 14 “cues” used in judging opposite sex 
attractiveness. Although males and females gave similar 
mean ratings to stimulus persons, factor analyses of self 
and other ratings indicated that sex appeal and good 
looks had different “meanings” depending upon the sex 
of both the stimulus person and the rater. In this 
connection, both South African and American males 
stressed physical cues in judging opposite sex attractive- 
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ness more than did females. Male self-evaluations 
correlated positively with ratings of female attractiveness 
but negatively with ratings of male attractiveness; female 
self-evaluations correlated positively with ratings of both 
sexes. Dating frequency was unrelated to these ratings. 
—Journal abstract. 

9869. Newtson, Darren & Engquist, Gretchen. (U 
Virginia) The perceptual organization of ongoing 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1976(Sep), Vol 12(5), 436-450. —Instructed 21 Ss to 
detect deletions of 4, 8, or 12 frames from ongoing films. 
Deletions were within perceptual units of behavior 
(nonbreakpoints) or at the boundaries (breakpoints). 
Detection of deletions was more accurate at breakpoints 
than at nonbreakpoints, and increased in accuracy as a 
function of length of deletion for breakpoints only. In a 
2nd study, 79 Ss viewed triads of slides consisting of 3 
consecutive breakpoints or nonbreakpoints. Order of 
presentation was also varied. Results indicate that Ss 
viewing breakpoints were (a) significantly more accurate 
in action descriptions, (b) rated the sequence as more 
intelligible, and (c) more accurately judged the correct- 
ness of slide ordering. A 3rd study tested recognition for 
breakpoints and nonbreakpoints following viewing of 6 
Short films. Results show a small but highly significant 
and consistent superiority in recognition accuracy for 
breakpoint items. Signal detection analysis confirmed 
that these results were due to the increased discriminabil- 
ity of breakpoint items. —Journal abstract. 

9870. Penner, Louis A.; Summers Lynn S.; 
Brookmire, David A. & Dertke, Max C. (О South 
Florida) The lost dollar: Situational and personality 
determinants of a pro- and antisocial behavior. Journal 
of Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 274-293. —In 3 
studies, 76 male and 76 female undergraduates found a 
"lost" dollar contained in either another person's wallet, 
an envelope belonging to the college's psychology 
department, or without any identifiable owner in either a 
Psychology laboratory, a testing room of a campus 
evaluation service or a campus washroom. Personality 
measure (State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale, and the Spielberger et 
al Sociopathy scale derived from the Pd scale of the 
MMPI; in the testing situation, the Rokeach Value 
Survey was substituted for the anxiety and social 
desirability measures) were obtained from Ss in the Ist 2 
settings. The dollar in the wallet was returned more often 
and taken less often than the other 2 dollars; the 
ownerless dollar taken more often and returned less 
often than the other 2 dollars. Taking increased and 
returning decreased linearly from the laboratory to the 
washroom setting. In the testing room setting only were 
Significant relationships found between the personality 
measures and reactions to the lost dollar: there was a 
linear relationship between Sociopathy scores and 
responses to the dollar and between value ranking of a 
prosocial nature and Ss' responses. Data are examined in 
terms of the person vs situation controversy and the 
utility of a multivariate approach to the prediction of 
Social behavior via personality variables. (35 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9871. Peterson, Kevin & Curran, James P. (Purdue U) 
Trait attribution as a function of hair length and 
Correlates of subjects’ es for hair style. 
Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 331-339. 
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—Examined the trait attribution process of American 
female college students to male stimulus targets differing 
in hair length and explored the relationship between 
differences in preferences for hair length and differences 
in S characteristics of the perceiver. In а between-Ss 
design, groups of 90 female undergraduates rated male 
stimulus targets of various hair lengths on a number of 
personality and physical dimensions. Short-haired male 
targets were perceived more favorably and as resembling 
more the male stereotype than ole ү) male targets. 
Ss’ relative preference for hair length styles were 
correlated with their responses to a personality question- 
naire, a sexual experience inventory, and a background 
information questionnaire. The profiles of Ss who 
preferred short-haired males were conservative in orien- 
tation, while the profiles of Ss who preferred long-haired 
males were liberal. It is suggested that impressions and 
preferences for another individual are a function not 
only of the characteristics of the person being observed 
but a function of the characteristics of the observer. 
—Journal abstract. 

9872. Rubin, Jeffrey Z.; Greller, Martin & Roby, 
Thornton B. (Tufts U) Factors affecting the magnitude 
and proportionality of solutions to problems of coordi- 
nation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 599-618. —Conducted 3 experiments to assess the 
nature and generality of people’s solutions to problems 
of temporal and numerical coordination in which 
interests are primarily Ушур In Exp I with 24 
undergraduates, Ss were placed in a timing task with a 
group of nonpresent others and were asked to make a 
simple pushbutton response when they believed they 
would be exactly the Nth person in their group to do so. 
In Exp II groups of randomly chosen respondents 
(N = 198) in a metropolitan area took part in a mail 
contest in which a cud prize was awarded to the Nth 
person in a group to return a postcard. In Exp III, with 
24 college students, Ss were placed in a simulated 
auction setting in the laboratory and were required to 
compete with a group of nonpresent others in order to 
make the Nth bid in their group. Five variables were 
manipulated, 2 of which were significant in all 3 studies. 
Thus, the wider the temporal or numerical continuum 
with which an individual is provided, and the higher the 
ordinal position he is required to occupy in relation to 
other members of his group, the larger the magnitude of 
his [вн Ss' coordination judgments were further 
analyzed in relation to the objectively imposed and 
subjectively defined contexts within which they were 
made. Findings indicates that coordination judgments 
were fundamentally alike in the 3 experiments and were 
made not in absolute, but in proportional, fashion. 
—Journal abstract. 

9873. Rywick, Thomas. (State U New York, Fredonia) 
Experimental tests of alternate explanations for the 
"shift of meaning" effect in impression formation. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 236. 

9874. Savitsky, Jeffrey C.; Czyzewski, Danita; Dubord, 
Debra & Kaminsky, Sue. (Purdue U) Age and emotion of 
an offender as determinants of adult punitive reactions. 
Journal of Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 311-320. 
—56 male and female college students saw videotapes of 
supposed male offenders describing the details of thefts 
they had committed. Videotaped sequences were varied 
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so that offenders were 9-10 yrs old or of college age, and 
in their mode of emotional self-presentation. Compari- 
sons of punishments suggested by Ss indicated that 
joyful actors received the highest and distressed offend- 
ers received the lowest levels of suggested punishment. 
The emotions of children exerted a greater persuasive 
effect on Ss’ ratings than did the emotions of adults, 
athough the pattern of results was similar across ages. 
—Journal abstract. 

9875. Shor, Ronald E. (U New Hampshire) Skillful- 
ness in the judgment of facial expression in relation to a 
panel of judges. Journal of General Psychology, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 95(1), 47-69. —Evaluated the skillfulness of individ- 
ual Ss in judging facial expressions in terms of each S's 
consistency with the consensus of a panel of judges 
including the author and 3 graduate students. A 
theoretical model was advanced interrelating distinctions 
in emotion category (pleasure, annoyance, surprise, 
misery, and repulsion), degree of confidence in these 
category distinctions, and dimensional scaling of emo- 
tion intensity and subjective energeticness (activation 
level) within and combined across already-distinguished 
monopolar emotion categories. A bipolar pleasure-dis- 
pleasure emotion intensity dimension was also included. 
Data extensive enough for individual analysis of each S's 
performance were gathered from 4 male and 4 female 
undergraduates on 100 newsmagazine facial snapshots. 
Nine hypotheses were tested and confirmed. Findings 
are interpreted as a synthesis and extension of previous 
approaches which dealt with Ss’ facility at distinguishing 
between theoretically specified sets of primary emotion 
categories. (29 ref) —Journal summary. 

9876. Singer, David. (New York U) The effect of 
perceived similarity on the discrepancy between actors’ 
and observers’ attributions of causality of actors’ social 
influence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1110. 

9877. Smith, Gerald J. (Loyola U, Chicago) Choice 
shifts as a function of confidence in the communicator 
and risk level of message. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1110. 

9878. Spiegler, Michael D. & Weiland, Andrea. 

(Providence Coll) The effects of written vicarious 
consequences on observers' willingness to imitate and 
ability to recall modeling cues. Journal of Personality, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 260-273. —285 college students 
read a story in which models either received positive, 
negative, or neutral consequences for a series of 
behaviors. Ss then answered written questions about 
what they would have done in a similar situation 
(acceptance measure) and were tested for recall of the 
models' behaviors, their consequences, and details of the 
story. Positive and neutral vicarious consequences 
resulted in greater acceptance than negative vicarious 
consequences, whereas positive and negative vicarious 
consequences led to greater total recall than neutral 
vicarious consequences. Negative vicarious conse- 
quences resulted in the highest recall of the models’ acts 
and the associated details but the lowest recall of the 
(negative) vicarious consequences. Findings support an 
informational analysis of the influence of vicarious 
consequences on observers and may have implications 
for the effects of written news reports of crimes. 
—Journal summary. 
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9879. Terry, Roger L. & Davis, Judy S. (Hanover 
Coll) Components of facial attractiveness. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 918. —In a study 
with 50 undergraduates, the oral region was rated as the 
most important determinant of facial attractiveness, 
followed in order by the eyes, structure, hair, and nose. 

9880. Van der Kloot, W. A. (Rijks U Leiden, Vakgroep 
Methoden en Technieken, Netherlands) [The role of 
implicit personality theory in clarifying problems arising 
from studies of person perception.] (Duth) Gedrag: 
Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1976, Vol 4(2), 80-97. 
—Reviews the literature on person perception and 
suggests how problems arising from these studies might 
be clarified. A number of aspects of the person 
perception process have tentatively been explained in 
terms of the implicit theory of personality. (2 p ref) 
—English summary. 

9881. Walker, Lilly S. & Wright, Paul H. (Brandon U, 
Canada) Self-disclosure in friendship. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 735-742. 
—Assigned 35 male and 35 female same-sex dyads of 

undergraduates to 1 of 3 treatment conditions: intimate 
self-disclosure, non-intimate self-disclosure, and control 
(no disclosure). One member of each pair was randomly 
selected as the confederate or Ist speaker and was 
provided with a list of 7 conversation topics. There were 
no lists provided in the control condition. The dependent 
variable, level of friendship as measured by the Acquain- 
tance Description Form by P. H. Wright (1969), was 
tated before and after Ss self-disclosed, and the influence 
of the experimental conditions on friendship scores was 
assessed by analyses of covariance. Results show that the 
general level of friendship increased as a function of 
intimate and non-intimate self-disclosure; however, 
intimate disclosure produced greater increases in friend- 
ship than non-intimate disclosure. Sex differences are 
noted, and the influence of self-disclosure on male 
friendship patterns is discussed. (30 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9882. Walsh, Rose P. (U Minnesota) The effects of 
expected and actual behavior strength on personality 
attribution. Dissertation Abstracts — International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1096—1097. 

9883. Weick, Karl E.; Bougon, Michel С. & 
Maruyama, Geoffrey. (Cornell U) The equity context. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 32-65. —Two exploratory studies, 
using a role-playing format, demonstrated that prefer- 
ences for forms of equity are sensitive to context effects. 
The Dutch study used 112 18-23 yr old students and the 
American study employed 120 male college students. 
Context effects attributable to variations in residual 
stimuli appeared to influence the importance of compari- 
Sons with the co-worker and to make salient either the 
input or outcome portion of one's own equity ratio. 
Context effects attributable to changes in background 
stimuli seemed to have less effect on equity preferences. 
A set of 5 context-sensitive propostions summarized into 
2 decision rules are shown to predict both absolute and 
relative equity preferences for American and Dutch 
respondents. The linkage between the Dutch contest and 
Dutch equity preferences suggests that portions of equity 
theory may be culture-specific but, more importantly, 
that potential situations of equity can be perceived in а 
much more varied manner than might have been 
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anticipated based solely on studies with American Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

9884. Worchel, Stephen; Andreoli, Virginia & Archer, 
Richard. (U Virginia) When is a favor a threat to 
freedom: The effects of attribution and importance of 
freedom оп reciprocity. Journal of Personality, 
1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 294-310. —145 female undergradu- 
ates were led to believe an unbiased rating of a 
confederate was important or unimportant. The confed- 
erate than did a favor for the S and the locus of causality 
for that favor was either in the situation, unique traits of 
the recipient, unique traits of the favor-doer, or in a 
unique interaction of the participants. Lowest frequency 
of reciprocity and least liking for the favor-doer was 
perceived as being caused by interaction of the partici- 
pants’ personalities. It is argued that the favor threatened 
the recipients’s freedom to make an unbiased judgment 
of the favor-doer and reactance was aroused only when 
this freedom was important. It is further suggested that 
the unique interaction of personalities aroused greatest 
reactance because this attribution created the strongest 
pressure to reciprocate the favor. —Journal summary. 

9885. Yinon, Yoel; Bizman, Aharon; Cohen, Sarah & 
Segec, Aire. (Bat-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Effects of 
guilt-arousal communications on volunteering to the 
civil guard: A field experiment. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(6), 493-494. —Aroused 3 
intensities of guilt about not volunteering to the civil 
guard by distributing appropriate leaflets among 3 
groups of 30 12th graders each. A 4th group of 30 [2th 

raders served as a control and did not receive any 
leaflet. All 4 groups could choose to devote different 
amounts of their time for serving in the civil guard or to 
refuse to volunteer at all. It was found that the moderate 
guilt-arousing leaflet was more effective than the low and 
high guilt-arousing leaflets in motivating the Ss to 
volunteer for the civil guard. Results are interpreted as 
supporting I. L. Janis's (1967) model, which predicted a 
curvilinear relationship between the intensity of guilt and 
the amount of change in attitude or behavior. —Journal 
abstract. 
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9886. Antrobus, Paul M. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Internality, pride and humility. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1013. 

9887. Averill, James R. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) A 
semantic atlas of emotional concepts. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 330. 

9888. Barton, Stephen N. & Weber, Richard G. (U 
Minnesota) Cognitive differences between health sci- 
ence students and a rural population. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1975(Dec), Vol 50(12, Pt 1), 1120-1121. 
—Compared the attitudes toward authority, as measured 
by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, of 266 heads of rural 
households in southwestern Minnesota with the attitudes 
of 374 University of Minnesota students enrolled in 
various health science courses. Mean scores of 3 age 
groups in both samples showed that for each group 
dogmatism was higher among the rural population than 
among the students. 
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9889. Bhatt, Kusum K. & Mehta, Minaxi S. (Gujarat 
U School of Psychology, Education & Philosophy, 
Ahmedabad, India) The perceived parental perception 
(PPP) as a function of the mother—child relationship. 
Indian Journal of Clinical PEE 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 
113-117. —Administered the Perceived Parental Percep- 
tion Inventory (PPPI) to 100 school children 12-15 yrs 
old, 50 with natural mothers and 50 with stepmothers, to 
determine whether the 2 groups differed in the way they 
thought their mothers viewed them. Such differences 
were predicted because in Gujarati society а healthy 
relationship between child and stepmother is rare. 
Results confirmed the prediction. Both boys and girls in 
the mother group felt more positively about maternal 
attitudes toward them than did boys and girls in the 
stepmother group. This finding appeared both in the 
total scores and in the subscores of the PPPI. —Journal 
abstract. 

9890. Bice, David T. (U Missouri, Columbia) Rela- 
tionship between introversion—extraversion and learn- 
ing empathic understanding. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 880-881. 

9891. Black, Percy. (Pace U) Can a person know he’s 
guilty without feeling guilty? Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 240. 

9892. Bloom, Larry J. & Houston, B. Kent. (U 
Kansas) An experimental investigation of the effective- 
ness of complementary projection for reducing anxiety. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
525-529. —Investigated whether complementary projec- 
tion is effective in reducing anxiety. 56 male undergradu- 
ates were assigned in equal numbers to 2 experimental 
and 2 control groups. Ss in the 2 experimental groups 
were threatened with electric shocks. Ss in 1 threat group 
then were encouraged to project malevolence onto E. Ss' 
subjective reports, pulse rates, and skin resistances 
indicated that the threat of shock significantly increased 
the anxiety levels of threat as compared to control Ss. 
Neither the subjective reports nor physiological measures 
revealed a differential decrease in anxiety in threat Ss as 
a function of whether Ss projected a justifiable cause for 
anxiety (i.e. malevolence) onto E. Results raise serious 
questions as to whether complementary projection serves 
an anxiety-reducing or defensive function. —Journal 
abstract. 

9893. Bloomberg, Morton & Meehan, Suzanne. (West- 
ern Connecticut State Coll) Effect of induced locus of 
control on change in field independence. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 492-498. 
—Three groups of 16 female undergraduate volunteers 
each with comparable scores on the rod-and-frame test 
(RFT) were given different instructions for Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale. Two groups were told 
to fake internal or external answers. The other 16 Ss were 
instructed to answer the scale according to their own 
actual beliefs. Analysis of RFT pretest-posttest changes 
revealed that in both experimental conditions initially 
field-dependent Ss changed in the direction of higher 
field independence, and field-independent Ss shifted 
toward higher field dependence. Total change manifest- 
ed by field-dependent Ss in both conditions exceeded the 
change by field-independent Ss. Standard test-taking 
instructions raised the level of field independence for 
field-dependent and field-independent Ss, with the 
magnitude of change greater among field-independent 
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Ss. When Ss given internal and external instructions 
filled out the Locus of Control scale again at the end of 
the experiment, field-independent Ss professed to hold 
significantly more beliefs than field-dependent Ss that 
were coincident with beliefs of their previously simulated 
role. Findings are discussed in terms of the relationship 
between role-playing and development of identity. (21 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

9894. Brennan, Irene M. (Loyola U, Chicago) The 
generality of cognitive complexity across measures and 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1102. 

9895. Bryant, Brenda K. & Trockel, Jennifer F. (U 
California, Davis) Personal history for psychological 
stress related to locus of control orientation among 
college women. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 266-271. —Analyzed retro- 
spective reports on stressful life events throughout 
childhood and adolescence and a measure of interna- 
l-external locus of control orientation (Nowicki-Strick- 
land Personal Reaction Survey) for 34 female undergrad- 
uates. Data were analyzed by the Mann-Whitney U test 
comparing accrued positive, negative, and neutral stress 
for internals vs externals at each of 4 age periods. 
Findings indicate that (a) only events associated with 
remembered affective significance were related to locus 
of control orientation; (b) affectively significant, recalled 
life stresses (preschool) were related to reporting a strong 
external control orientation in adulthood; and (c) 
recalled positive life stresses over which the respondent 
likely had some control during high school years tended 
to be related to a strong internal control orientation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9896. Buehlmann, Beth B. (Illinois State U) The 
relationship between avoidance of success and other 
selected characteristics of college females. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-В), 
1376—1377. 

9897. Burger, Gary К. (U Missouri, St Louis) Recalled 
parental behavior, sex roles and socialization. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 292-298. —150 
male and 79 female college students were cross-classified 
into sex-role typing (appropriate, vs inappropriate) and 
socialization (high vs low) groups by use of the 
Femininity (Fe) and Socialization (So) scales of the 
California Psychological Inventory. Differences in objec- 
tive measures of recalled parental behavior patterns 
between the groups were investigated. Perceived mother 
behavior was more important in distinguishing the 
groups than perceived father behavior. A maternal 

pattern of acceptance and autonomy vs rejection and 
control emerged as most important and distinguished 
between the high and low socialization groups for high 
masculinity males and between the high femininity/high 
socialization and low femininity /low socialization groups 
for the females. The existence of these and other 
differences indicates that young adults’ retrospective 

reports of parental behaviors may have some utility in 
psychological assessment procedures in that they are 
predictive of certain constellations of personality vari- 
bles. (22 ref) —Journal summary. 

9898. Carson, William J. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Modes of coping with death concern. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974{ Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 815. 
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9899. Carter, Allen C. (Columbia U) An investigation 
into the moods of Black and White college students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1041. 

9900. Clayman, Stuart J. (U Maine) Locus of control, 
chronic self-esteem and recommendation relevance as 
determinants of acceptance of positive and negative 
self-evaluative feedback. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1041-1042. 

9901. Coopersmith, Stanley; Sakai, Dilys; Beardslee, 
Betty & Coopersmith, Alice. (U California, Davis) Figure 
drawing as an expression of self-esteem. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 370-375. 
—Obtained figure drawings from 97 5th-6th grade males 
who differed in self and behavioral assessments of self- 
esteem. Ss had been selected from a much larger sample 
and represented 5 types of self-esteem. The figure 
drawings were scored for 15 variables, dealing with 
formal characteristics, content, and global interpreta- 
tions of the total drawings. Five significant differences 
were obtained, with the content and global-interpretative 
categories proving more differentiating between self- 

esteem groups than did the formal characteristics. 
Behavioral expressions of self-esteem were more associ- 
ated with figure drawing characteristics than were 
Subjective evaluations, The nature of self-concept and 
self-esteem in children as a sensorimotor rather than 
symbolic expression is discussed. —Journal abstract, 

9902. Crandall, James E. & Rasmussen, Roger D. (U 
Idaho) Purpose in life as related to specific values. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
483-485. —The Ist study, with 86 undergraduate 
volunteers, investigated relations between perceived 
meaning or purpose in life, as measured by the Purpose 
in Life Test (PIL), and the endorsement of specific values 
from Rokeach’s Value Survey. The values of pleasure, 
excitement, and comfort were associated with low scores 
on the PIL. Results support V. E. Frankl’s (1955) 
contention that a hedonistic approach to life contributes 
to an existential vacuum. The value of salvation was 
associated with relatively high scores on the PIL. 
Consistent with Frankl's views and research by J. C. 
Crumbaugh et al (1970), this suggested that a genuine, 
intrinsic religious orientation may help to foster greater 
perceived meaning and purpose in life. A 2nd study, with 
7l psychology student volunteers, was designed to 
explore further the relation between the PIL and 
religious values. On the Intrinsic-Extrinsic Religious 
Orientation Scale, perceived purpose in life was found to 
correlate with an intrinsic religious orientation, but not 
with an extrinsic orientation. —Journal abstract. 

9903. Douty, H. L; Moore, J. B. & Hartford, D. 
(Auburn U) Body characteristics in relation to life 
adjustment, body-image and attitudes of college fe- 
males. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 499-52]. —Made a comprehensive inquiry into 
psychophysical and self-perception phenomena through 
innovative methods. Graphic somatometry and judges’ 
ratings provided data on body characteristics, a scaled 
Personal Inventory derived data on self-perceptions, and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory measured personal 
characteristics. Correlation coefficients, chi-square tests, 
and z-score patterns were used to analyze data from 91 
female college students. A few relations between body 
characteristics and adjustment were found and some 
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relations between posture and adjustment, but body type 
showed no significant relations for the group although 
relations were clear in individual cases. There was 
definite dissatisfaction with the body, with personal 
impressions of figure being influenced by impressions of 
posture, and this dissatisfaction was related to 2 
adjustment variables, namely, home adjustment and 
health adjustment. The pattern of z scores for figure and 
posture characteristics and adjustment, of the high- 
figure-impression group differed from that of the low 
group. A major conclusion is that intervening variables 
of body-image and self-perception must be examined if 
the relationship between body and personality is to be 
clarified. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9904. Doyle, James A. (St Francis Coll, Loretto, PA) 
Field-dependent introverts, extraverts and psychologi- 
cal health. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 196. —B. Fine's (1972) study of Witkin and 
Eysenck's personality dimension suggests an antagonistic 
or unhealthy relationship between field-dependence and 
introversion. The present study with 16 extraverts and 5 
introverts supports this relationship to a limited degree 
and extends it to the area of self-actualization. 

9905. Ecker, James R. & Watkins, John T. (U South 
Dakota) Effects of response set and psychological 
knowledge on answers to the Personal Orientation 
Inventory. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
3102), 275-279. — To establish the validity of the 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI), it was adminis- 
tered to 60 college students in 3 equal groups (introduc- 
tory psychology students, upper division psycholog 
students, and upper division psychology students with 
humanistic psychology and/or theories of personality) 
who represented different levels of sophistication in 
psychology and self-actualization knowledge. Two differ- 
ent response sets, both of which were designed to 
minimize information about the POI, were given. Ss’ 
subsequent test performances produced small, nonsigni- 
ficant changes on the POI, in contrast to the findings of 
previous investigators. Trends were, however, significant 
wherein unsophisticated Ss consistently lowered their 
scores while sophisticated Ss elevated their scores. The 
importance of response set and the choice of statistics are 
discussed as they pertain to evaluating the “fakability” of 
the POI. —Journal abstract. 

9906. Endler, Norman S.; Magnusson, David; 
Ekehammar, Bo & Okada, Marilyn. (York U, Downs- 
view, Canada) The multidimensionality of state and trait 
anxiety. Scandinavian Journal of PUE 1976, Vol 
172), 81-96. —Investigated (a) the multidimensionality 
of trait (A-Trait) and state (A-State) anxiety, and (b) the 
relationship between A-Trait and A-State under neutral 
conditions, using 2 measures of A-Trait, the S-R 
Inventory of General Trait Anxiousness (GTA) and the 
State- Trait Anxiety Inventory—Trait Scale (STAI-T), 
and 2 measures of A-State, the Behavioural Reactions 
Questionnaire (BRQ) and the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory—State Scale (STAI-S). Scales were adminis- 
tered to 159 Swedish university students. Factor analyses 
of the GTA situational scales yielded an Interpersonal 
Ego Threat A-Trait factor and a Physical Danger A- 
Trait factor. Factor analyses of the GTA reaction scales 
and STAI-T reaction scales yielded, respectively, 2 and 3 
factors providing evidence for the multidimensionality of 
A-Trait. Results of variance components analyses of the 
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GTA scales provided further evidence for the multidi- 
mensionality of A-Trait. Factor analyses of the BRQ and 
STAI-S measures yielded 4 and 3 factors, respectively, 
indicating the multidimensionality of A-State. The 
correlations between trait and state measures were higher 
than the correlations between the 2 state measures, and а 
factor analysis of the trait and state scales did not yield 
separate state and trait factors, questioning the proposi- 
tion that A-Trait and A-State are distinct concepts. 
Through latent profile analysis, it was possible to 
compare A-State differences for different A-Trait pro- 
files. (43 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9907. Federico, Joseph D. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Rorschach O responses and the concept of originality. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1045. 

9908. Fisher, Seymour & Fisher, Rhoda. (State U New 
York, Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Parental corre- 
lates of Rorschach human movement responses in 
children. Perceptua! & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 31-34. —The meaning of the human movement 
response (M) to inkblot stimuli was explored in terms of 
correlations between children's M productions and the 
attributes of their parents in 119 families. M scores were 
available for the family members (mother, father, and at 
least 2 children in each family). Children were adminis- 
tered the Rorschach, and parents were administered a 
modified Parental Attitude Research Instrument, the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and the Thur- 
stone Temperament Scale. A number of the parent-child 
correlational patterns (e.g., that M is tied to introversion) 
were congruent with Rorschach's (1921) theories con- 
cerning the significance of M. —Journal abstract. 

9909. Friedman, James J. (Illinois Inst of Technology) 
Fear of failure motivation among Jewish and non- 
Jewish American adolescent males. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1104-1105. 

9910. Gibson, Diane B. (U Kansas) Use of synthetic 
models and the MMPI in the study of ego mechanisms 
and college achievement. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 503-504. 

9911. Goldman, Jeffrey A. & Olczak, Paul V. 
(Hartwirk Coll) Self-actualization and the act of 
volunteering: Further evidence for the construct validity 
of the Personal Orientation Inventory. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 287-292. — Tested the 
hypothesis that time-competent, inner-directed individu- 
als [self-actualized (SA) Ss] would be less likely to yield 
to an instructor's request for volunteers for a psychologi- 
cal experiment when compared to time-incompetent, 
other-directed individuals (non-SA Ss). Self-actualization 
was assessed by the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI). Subsequent to the instructor's request, 36 of 53 
college freshmen volunteerd to participate. Mean scores 
on 5 of 12 scales of the POI were significantly higher for 
nonvolunteers when compared to volunteers. Results are 
discussed in terms of previous findings. The construct 
validity of the POI was extended by showing its 
relationship to another area of behavior, (i.e., the act of 
volunteering). (26 ref) —Journal summary. 

9912. Hanson, David J. (State University Coll New 
York, Potsdam) Dogmatism and authoritarianism: A 
bibliography of doctoral dissertations. Catalog of Select- 
ed Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 329. 
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9913. Harrower, Molly. (U Florida) Rorschach 
records of the Nazi war criminals: An experimental 
study after thirty years. Journal oj Personality Assess- 
ment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 341-351. —Subjected the 
Rorschach records of 17 Nazi war criminals—adminis- 
tered in 1946 by D. M. Kelley (1946) and G. M. Gilbert 
(1950)—to an experimental procedure wherein 8 Nazi 
records and 8 controls (matched for levels of mental 
health potential) were assessed blind by 10 Rorschach 
experts. Multiple choice options allowed for classification 
on the basis of group characteristics or degree of 
potential. Nazi records were not identified as such; 
Selection related to the cross-section of adjustment or 
inadequacy as reflected in both Nazi and control groups. 
(16 rel —Journal abstract. 

9914. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U) Measurement of 
masculine and feminine sex role identities as independ- 
ent dimensions. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 183-190. —Recent trends in 
conceptualizing sex role behavior have emphasized the 
independent development of masculinity and femininity. 
This has required a logical extension of sex role 
outcomes from the bipolar alternatives of being mascu- 
line or feminine to a quadripolar typology in which sex 
roles could develop as masculine and feminine, mascu- 
line and not feminine, feminine and not masculine, or 
neither masculine nor feminine. Investigation of this 
extended typology requires a masculinity-femininity 
scaling technique that provides independent measures of 
the 2 dimensions. The present study, employing 1,383 
college Ss, presents evidence regarding the psychometric 
properties of the Masculinity and Femininity scales of 
the Adjective Check List, developed from the parent 
Masculinity-Femininity Scale by F. Cosentino and A. B. 
Heilbrun especially for the purpose of independent 
measurement. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9915. Hendler, Joyce M. (United States International 
U) The strategy of being sick. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 480. 

9916. Hjelle, Larry A. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) Transcendental meditation and р5у- 
chological health. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 623-628. —Administered to 15 experi- 
enced transcendental meditators and 21 novices A. W. 
Bendig's (1956) modified version of the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale, 
and the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) of self- 
actualization. As predicted, experienced meditators were 
significantly less anxious and more internally controlled 
than beginners. Likewise, experienced meditators were 

significantly higher (i.e., more self-actualized) on 7 POI 
subscales. Results are discussed in terms of the psycho- 
logical health implications of Transcendental Meditation 
and its potential therapeutic applications. —Journal 
abstract. 

9917. House, William C. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Repression-sensitization and response to the implicit 
cue requirements of a social situation. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul, Vol 31(3), 505-509. 
— Hypothesized that in an experiment that used verbal 
recall of threatening statements, repressors would repro- 
duce significantly more of the threatening statements 
than would sensitizers when the implicit social cue 
requirement implied the desirability of attending to such 
statements. 20 male sensitizers, 20 female sensitizers, 20 
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male repressors, and 20 female repressors, as defined by 
Scores on the Repression-Sensitization scale participat- 
ed. Ss first hear, and then reproduced from тето; 
either a control paragraph or a paragraph intended to 
imply the desirability of attending to the threatening 
stimuli. Next, all Ss were read 20 statements, half of 
which were intended to be threatening and half of which 
were nonthreatening. After Ss had hesia all 20 state- 
ments, they reproduced from memory as many as they 
could. Results indicate that when the implicit social cue 
requirements implied the desirability of attending to the 
threatening statements, male repressors reproduced more 
of the statements than did other Ss. In contrast, female 
repressors who were exposed to the implicit social cue 
requirements that implied the desirability of attending to 
the threatening statements reproduced fewer of the 
statements than did other Ss. —Journal abstract. 

9918. Hurst, Michael W. (Boston U School of 
Education) An investigation of empathy and its meas- 
urement: The development of an integrative systems 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 508-509. 

9919. Hussain, M. G. (Aligarh Muslim U, India) 
Creativity and sex differences. Psychological Studies, 
1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 127-129. —Compared the creativity 
of 2 groups of children 10-14 yrs old: 100 girls in an 
urban high school, from families of middle or upper 
socioeconomic class, most of the parents being well 
educated; and 100 boys in a rural high school, from 
lower middle-class families, most of the parents being 
illiterate. Four tests of creativity, scored? for fluency, 
flexibility, and originality, were administered. Girls 
scored significantly higher than boys on the “unusual 
uses” test; on the other 3 tests the trend was in favor of 
the girls but was not statistically significant. Results 
contradict the common belief that boys are more creative 
than girls, but also fail to support the hypothesis that the 
girls would be more creative than the boys. The higher 
creativity scores of the girls may be due ќо the fact that 
they came from a higher socioeconomic class and thus 
were less restricted in expressing their ideas. —7. Davis. 

9920. Jacobs, Keith W. Southern Mississippi) 
Reliability of the mobility index as an “intentional” 
variable. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, 
Pt 2), 386. —Data from 59 of 173 undergraduates who 
had participated in previous studies show in the present 
study that at least one measure of "planned" behavior 
meets the requirement of adequate test-retest reliability. 
The 1-уг test-retest reliability of mobility plans was .67, 
which supports the stability of the index as a measure of 
intention. 

9921. Johnson, L. & Kilmann, Peter R. (U 
North Dakota) Prediction of locus of control orientation 
from the Thematic Apperception Test. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul Vol 31(3), 547-548. 
—Attempted to predict locus of control orientation from 
responses to the TAT. 40 male and 40 female undergrad- 
uates who scored at the extremes on Rotter's Interna- 
I-External Control Scale responded to TAT cards. Using 
R. R. Dies (see PA, Vol 43:5383) rating procedure, 2 
judges predicted Ss' locus of control orientation with 70% 
accuracy. Because an external orientation was predicted 
with much greater efficiency than an internal orientation, 
it is suggested that the TAT cards may elicit more 
external than internal responses. —Journal abstract. 
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9922. Keeling, Kenneth R. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Hypnosis and adaptive regression: A study 
using Wild's Cognitive Shift measure. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1023-1024. 

9923. Knapp, Ronald J. (Clemson U) Authoritarian- 
ism, alienation, and related variables: A correlational 
and  factor-analytic study. Psychological Bulletin, 
1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 194-212. —Used correlational and 
factor analysis to investigate the interrelationships 
among 14 measures of alienation (¢.g., Dean’s powerless- 
ness, normlessness, and social isolation scales), anomia, 
(e.g, Sroles's anomia scale), authoritarianism (е.р., the 
Fascism Scale) status concern (eg, a 10-item scale 
developed by W. C. Kaufman, 1975), and the tendency 
to discriminate (e.g., an 11-item scale developed by the 
current author, 1971). Data were obtained from 436 
university students. Results of the correlational analysis 
offer general support for the hypotheses that the 
alienation measures would be moderately interrelated, 
that authoritarianism would be weakly related to 
alienation but strongly related to tendency to discrimi- 
nate, and that status concern would be related to both 
authoritarianism and the tendency to discriminate but 
insignificantly related to the alienation scales. Factor 
analysis revealed 10 dimensions underlying the 14 scales. 
— М. Ellison-Pounsel. 

9924. Korb, Roslyn & Frankiewicz, Ronald С. (Ameri- 
can U) Strategy for a priori selection of judges in a 
product-centered approach to assessment of creativity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 107-115. 
—Developed a procedure for the a priori selection of 
judges of creative products which could be employed 
irrespective of the field in which the products occur. Two 
artists, 4 scientists, 3 writers, and 2 musicians responded, 
via a modified Q-sort, to multiple criteria for a creative 
product. Obverse factor-analytic techniques were em- 
ployed to reduce the rank of the S covariance matrix and 
determine specific judge types. Sets of judges, with 
homogeneous perceptions of criteria for a creative 
prouet were determined, and it was shown that 

omogeneity of judgment was independent of discipline. 
Furthermore, tħe method appeared relevant to any 
situation in which judges are required and for which 
criteria may be delineated. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9925. Krebs, Jeffrey S. (George Washington U) The 
infinite spaceship: A phenomenological analysis of the 
experience of loneliness. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1052. 

9926. Kumar, Ashok. (Government Coll for Women, 
Amritsar, India) Determinants of emotional problems of 
adolescents. /ndian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 175-176. —Asked 100 male and 100 
female undergraduates to list their 5 major problems in 
the order of their severity. Both sexes listed the same 
problems, but the order of importance varied greatly for 
males and females. For 3 major problems—feelings of 
inferiority, poor adjustment, and insecurity about the 
future—causes listed were the low socioeconomic status 
of the family, the education of parents, and parental 
domination. —/. Davis. 

9927. Lamdan, Shirley & Lorr, Maurice. (Catholic U 
of America) Untangling the structure of Machiavellian- 
ism. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
301-302. —Investigated the nature of R. Christie and Е 
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Geiss (1970) measure of Machiavellianism. It was 
hypothesized that Machiavellianism is a function of 
expediency, mistrust, help withholding, and directive- 
ness. А 120-item inventory that consisted of 6 scales, 5 
(Directive vs Nondirective, Nurturant vs Withholding, 
Conscientious vs Expedient, Trusting vs Mistrustful, and 
a measure of defensiveness) taken from the Interpersonal 
Style Inventory, was administered to 100 Ss. A multiple 
regression analysis revealed a highly significant multiple 
R of .78 between Mach scores and the other 5 scale 
scores. Tests supported the hypothesized relations to 
expediency, cynicism, and help withholding. In addition, 
it was found that high Mach scorers were not defensive. 
—Journal summary. 

9928. Levine, Robert V. (New York U) Attributions to 
self and others as a function of perceived locus of 
control, self-esteem and task outcome. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1106-1107. 

9929. Lewis, Stephen A. (Wayne State U) The role of 
perceived competence, outcome, and process feedback 
in the determination of task satisfaction. Journal of 
Personality, 1976(Jun), Vol 44(2), 321-340. —64 male 
undergraduates who either perceived themselves to be 
competent (HPC) or incompetent (LPC) in manual tasks 
participated in a task described as requiring manual 
ability. Ss were given both success-failure and extent of 
improvement feedback over trials. Attribution data 
indicate that LPC Ss were more likely to attribute their 
outcomes to chance factors and to devalue the impor- 
tance of the task, regardless of success or failure. In 
addition, neither success-failure nor improvement feed- 
back affected the perceptions of success of feelings of 
satisfaction of the LPC Ss. Results suggest that LPC Ss 
engage in a cognitive process designed to minimize the 
effects of continued failure. For HPC Ss, perceptions of 
task success and feelings of satisfaction required both the 
achievement of an external criterion of success and 
feedback that indicated large improvement over trials. — 
Journal summary. 

9930. Mahoney, E. R. & Finch, M. D. (Western 
Washington State Coll) The dimensionality of body- 
cathexis. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 92(2), 
277-279. —In an exploratory examination of the 
dimensionality of body perception in terms of satisfac- 
tion with body aspects, a principal components analysis 
was performed on data fron 98 male and 128 female 
college students who rated their satisfaction-dissatisfac- 
tion with 22 or 20 (for males and females, respectively) 
body characteristics. Results indicate that the complex of 
body aspects can be discussed in terms of a relatively 
small number of dimensions. The variable content of the 
factors suggests the perceptual grouping of body aspects, 
and in this regard the similarities and differences 
between males and females are discussed and related to 
previous research on body-cathexis. —Journal abstract. 

9931. Mahoney, John & Katz, Gary M. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Value structures and orientations to 
social institutions. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
93(2), 203-211. —Reviews studies of the factor structure 
of the Rokeach Value Survey. Most studies were found 
to be lacking in conception, methodology, execution, or 
interpretation. Further, the value structures of 130 
college students were subjected to rank correlation and 
factor analysis. 13 factors emerge which, when subjected 
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to varimax rotation, yielded polar value clusters demon- 
strating significant congruence with findings from 
previous educational, economic, religious, political, and 
social value research. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9932. Milner, Joel S. (Western Carolina U) Adminis- 

trator's gender and sexual content in projective test 
protocols. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 540-541. —Administered the TAT to 4 groups of 
undergraduates under the following conditions: (a) 
female E with 11 male Ss, (b) female E with 11 female Ss, 
(c) male E with 11 male Ss, and (d) male E with 11 
female Ss. TAT results and the J. S. Milner and T. S. 
Moses studies with the word-association test and the 
Rorschach (see PA, Vols 50:838 and 52:10169) support 
the hypothesis that the E-S gender combinations affect 
sexual Are cu on projective tests. The evidence 
indicates that like-gender combinations are more sexual- 
ly d ues than opposite-gender pairs on projective 
tests. Further, there may be an overall rank-ordering of 
gender pairs in the degree of sexual responsivity, with the 
male E-female S combination resulting in the lowest sex 
content scores. The extent of generality of the phenome- 
na on Ss other than a “normal” population remains to be 
investigated. —Journal abstract. 

9933. Miner, John B. (Georgia State U) Relationships 

among measures of managerial personality traits. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 
383-397. —Made comparisons to determine the degree 
of convergence among 3 measures associated with 
leadership success in large, hierarchic organizations in 
the business sector: the Miner Sentence Completion 
Scale, the Ghiselli Self-Description Inventory, and the 
California F-Scale. Correlational analyses and compari- 
sons between means were made using 110 college 
students and 101 business managers (mean age, 45.1 yrs). 
Results indicate considerable convergence for the Ist 2 
measures but not for the F-Scale. The F-Scale was 
related to the Miner Sentence Completion Scale in the 
student group, but relationships were nonexistent among 
the managers. Analyses of the individual F-Scale items 
which produced the relationship among the students 
suggested that early family-related experiences and 
attitudes may contribute to the development of motiva- 
tion to manage but lose their relevance for it later under 
the onslaught of actual managerial experience. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
* 9934. Mohan, Vidhu & Kumar, Dalip. (Punjab U, 
Chandigarh, India) Qualitative analysis of the perform- 
ance P introverts and extraverts on standard prog- 
ressive matrices. British Journal of Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 67(3), 391-397. —Administered Raven's 
Standard Progressive Matrices to 100 college students 
assigned to 4 groups on the basis of sex and scores on the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory. Results show an initial 
superiority of extraverts over introverts, but with passage 
of time and increase in difficulty level, the introverts did 
significantly better as shown both by the /-ratios and the 
F-ratios. Personality interacted with sex to yield differ- 
ences in performance of wrong scores only. Findings are 
discussed in terms of arousal, cortical excitation, and 
reactive inhibition. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9935. Myers, Hector F. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Cognitive appraisal and competence as determinants of 
behavioral responses to stress. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1058. 
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9936. Nadien, Margot B. (City U New York) Effects 
of locus of control and situational differences on risky 
decision making. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1087—1088. 

9937. Norem-Hebeisen, Ardyth A. (U Minnesota) A 
multidimensional construct of self-esteem. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 559—565. 
— Presents a multidimensional conceptualization of self- 
esteem containing 4 dimensions: primary and condition- 
al bases of self-acceptance, real-ideal congruence, and 
self-evaluation. The construct was empirically tested 
through 396 White, middle-class, suburban adolescents’ 
self-reports to items describing esteem-related feelings 
and behaviors. Analysis produced a 4-dimensional 
structure embracing 7 item clusters highly congruent 
with the hypothesized construct. Item clusters included 
Well Being, Being Known, Showing Feeling, Social 
Sources (of self-acceptance), Performance Sources (of 
self-acceptance), Real-Ideal Congruence, and Self-Eval- 
uation. Contrasts across sex and age subgroups showed 
comparable factor structures and item cluster correla- 
tions. Multivariate analysis of variance revealed signifi- 
cantly higher esteem on some clusters among females 
and older youth. Lower self-esteem was significantly 
correlated with higher reported stress and unwillingness 

to cooperate. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. , 
9938. Nowlin, Thomas В. (О Northern Colorado) The 
relationship between experimental pain tolerance and 
personality traits among four athletic groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 
874-875. 4 
9939. Paloutzian, Raymond F. (U Idaho) Recent 
developments in the psychology of individuation and 
deindividuation: Toward the integration of aggression, 


altruism, and morally relevant behavior. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 329. 

9940. Pastorello, Thomas. (Syracuse U) Intimacy in 
nonfamilial relations: An exploration of the social 
conditions of successful adjustment among the aged. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1107-1108. 

9941. Pathak, Ramdeo. (Tribal Research & Develop- 
ment Inst, Chhindwara, India) Adjustment level of 
sociometrically selected groups of peers. Psychological 
Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 130-137. —From peer 
ratings on a sociometric questionnaire, made by 500 girls 
and 500 boys in Class IX of 10 Indian high schools, 
identified 4 groups: 40 boys and 40 girls who were 
“populars”; 40 each “neglectees,” 40 each “rejectees,” 
and 10 each “isolates.” These 4 groups completed an 
inventory which measured 5 adjustment areas: home, 
health, social, emotional, and school, Populars had 
higher scores in all adjustment areas than the other 
groups. Rejectees had higher health adjustment scores 
than neglectees, but in all other adjustment areas these 2 
groups had the same mean scores. Rejectees scored 
higher in health adjustment than isolates, but in other 
adjustment areas the 2 groups scored the same. These 
results indicate clearly that socially unacceptable child- 
ren are more poorly adjusted than their acceptable peers. 
(15 ref) —/. Davis. 

9942. Plax, Timothy G. & Rosenfeld, Lawrence B. (U 
New Mexico) Correlates of risky decision-making. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 
413-418..—Conducted an investigation to develop а 
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personality pattern which could be used for both the 
explication and prediction of risky behavior in a variety 
of decision-making situations. Two mo after the comple- 
tion of a battery of psychological examinations, 240 
randomly selected college students responded to 3 
problems adapted from the Choice Dilemma Problems. 
Analyses of the data (correlational, factor analytic, and 
stepwise multiple regression) revealed a stable personali- 
ty index representative of individuals exhibiting riskiness 
in decision-making. Variables contributing to this pat- 
tern characterized a dynamic task oriented individual. It 
is concluded that results should prove useful to future 
decision-making research by providing a framework for 
prediction. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9943. Rimoldi, H. J.; Insua, A. M. & Erdmann, J. B. 
Personality dimensions as assessed by projective and 
verbal instruments. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 529-539. —Explored personality 
dimensions with projective and verbal tests. The Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique (HIT), the California Psycholog- 
ical Inventory (CPI), and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
(RDS) were administered to 161 college students. A 
description of the canonical correlations between the 2 
subsets of projective and verbal instruments is presented, 
as well as 3 separate factor analyses, one of the HIT, 
another of the CPI-RDS, and the third of the HIT and 
CPI-RDS together. Results support the conclusion that, 
with the exception of one factor that includes HIT and 
CPI-RDS variables, the HIT factors have no relationship 
with the CPI-RDS factors. Furthermore, of the 19 
canonical correlations only the first is significant. (17 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

9944. Roodin, Paul A.; Broughton, Andrew & Vaught, 
Glen M. (State U Coll New York, Oswego) Effects of 
birth order, sex, and family size on field dependence 
and locus of control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 671-676. —Assessed the 
effects of birth order, sex, and family size on perform- 
ance on the Rod-and-Frame test and Rotter’s Internal- 
External Control Scale. No significant effects were 
obtained except for sex. These data from 81 male and 
105 female undergraduates were similar to those of other 
studies which failed to show any significant relationships 
between birth order and personality. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of current issues in the birth-order 
literature. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9945. Rouleau, Yves. (U Laval Faculté de Médecine, 
Quebec, Canada) [Psychiatric observations on acci- 
dents.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 
1975(Oct), Vol 4(10), 1294-1296. — Describes the charac- 
teristics of people who appear to be predisposed to 
having accidents, noting that they are more inclined to 
be impulsive, tolerate less tension, and handle their 
aggression less well. The role of intrapsychic factors in 
causing accidents and the emotional consequences of 
having an accident are discussed. While some people 
react with rage and emotional vulnerability to accidents, 
the recovery from an accident can sometimes represent a 
socially acceptable way of resting from frustrations of 
work or home. Internal and external forces which 
Prolong the recovery process (eg. gratification of 
dependency needs and union policies about returning to 
work), are also discussed. —A. Olson. _ 

. 9946. Rudolph, Pearlye M. (U Michigan) Compara- 
tive performance of Black and White teenagers on 
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selected tests of aggressive potential. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-А), 
2550-2551. 

@ 9947. Saiyadain, Mirza S. (Indian Inst of Manage- 
ment, Faculty of Organizational Behaviour, Ahmeda- 
bad) Individual differences and conformity. Indian 
Educational Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 115-139. —Re- 
views research conducted from 1958 to 1973 on individu- 
al differences and conformity, focusing on the effects of 
7 variables: birth order, age, sex, intelligence, self- 
esteem, need achievement, and authoritarianism. (5 p 
ref) 

9948. Sanders, Michael G.; Halcomb, Charles G.; 
Fray, J. Michael & Owens, Jerry M. (US Army 
Aeromedical Research Lab, Ft Rucker, AL) Internal-ex- 
ternal locus of control and performance on a vigilance 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 
1), 939-943. — Previous studies have demonstrated there 
are large individual differences in Ss' ability to perform 
on vigilance tasks. The present study used Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale to resolve some of the 
variance attributed to individual differences and to test 
the hypothesis that the internals are better monitors on 
vigilance tasks than externals. 64 undergraduates per- 
formed a visual watch-keeping task for 1 hr. External Ss 
made significantly more incorrect responses and missed 
significantly more signals during the entire task. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9949. Sechrest, Lee. (Florida State U) Personality. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 1-27. 
— Reviews the state of research in personality psycholo- 
gy in 1974 and compares its content, themes, and 
methods to that of 1965. The field of personality is seen 
as stagnant, in need of better methodology, more 
experimentation, and more integrating theory. (140 ref) 
—R. Hall. 

9950. Shade, Barbara J. (U Wisconsin, Madison) The 
modal personality of urban Black middle-class elemen- 
tary school children. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 92(2), 267-275. —Using the Early School Personality 
Questionnaire, the mean and modal scores for 13 traits 
were determined for 59 female and 61 male Black 
middle-class 6- and 8-yr-olds from 2 urban areas in the 
Southeast and the southwest. When compared to the 
expected scores for children of this age range, the group 
as a whole differed from the averge expected scores on 
only 4 factors. Analysis of the traits by sex found that the 
Black males differed from the standardization sample 
males on 4 of the 13 factors, and females on 8 of the 13. 
It is concluded that Black middle-class girls, although 
not very different from the boys, are quite different in 
personality from girls of other groups, while the boys 
differ very little. The Black Ss were significantly more 
aloof and shrewd than the standardization group. It 
might be that these are traits developed by parents in 
Black middle-class children to help them cope with a 
color-discriminating environment. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9951. Sheehan, Mary A. (Loyola U, Chicago) Toward 
a psychological understanding of the American bishop. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1063. 

9952. Shrauger, J. Sidney & Terbovic, Melanie L. 
(State U New York, Buffalo) Self-evaluation and 
assessments of performance by self and others. Journal 
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of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 

4), 564-572. —Explored the relationship between self- 
esteem, the perception of competence, and actual 
competence when performance is attributed to oneself or 
to someone else. 44 male and 43 female undergraduates 
with high and low self-esteem performed a concept- 

formation task and evaluated their performance; 1 wk 
later they either rerated their own performance after 
watching a videotape of their previous session or rated 
the videotaped performance of “another S,” actually a 
model who mimicked their previous performance. High- 
self-esteem Ss perceived themselves as doing better on 
the task than low-self-esteem Ss, although their perform- 
ance was actually comparable. The 2 groups’ evaluations 
differed only when they thought they were assessing 
themselves and not when they felt they were evaluating 
someone else. Potential mechanisms accounting for the 
differences in self-evaluations are explored. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9953. Singh, Udai P. & Prasad, Tapeshwar. (Bhagal- 
pur U, India) Intolerance of ambiguity as a correlate of 
yielding. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 
110-117. —Tested the hypothesis that a positive relation- 
ship exists between conformity and intolerance of 
ambiguity (IA). Bernberg’s Human Relations Inventory 
and the Hindi version of Budner’s Scale of Intolerance of 
Ambiguity were administered to 400 male postgraduates 
at Bhagalpur University. Differences between the mean 
IA scores of conformists and nonconformists were not 
statistically significant, nor were the differences between 
scores of an extreme high-conformity and an extreme 
low-conformity group. The hypothesis was therefore 
refuted, This result conflicts with those of other studies, 
and a rationale is offered for the correctness of the 
present findings. (3 p ref) —I. Davis. 

9954. Stewart, Robert A. (Massey U, Palmerston 

North, New Zealand) Intolerance of ambiguity, ego 
strength and dominance. Indian Psychological Review, 
1969, Vol 5(2), 97-99. —Investigated the relationships 
between ambiguity tolerance (measured by scores on 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and by the number of 
responses in the recognition of nonsense syllables 
projected in varying degrees of focus) and the personality 
variables of ego strength and dominance (measured by 
MMPI subscales). Ss were 24 members of a college child 
psychology class. No significant rank order correlations 
were found between the 2 measures of ambiguity 
tolerance and the 2 personality variables. —Journal 
abstract. 

9955. Stewart, Robert A. Humanistic self acceptance. 
New Zealand Rationalist & Humanist, 1968, Vol 29(5-6), 
18 p. —Contrasts the self-accepting, self-actualizing 
humanistic view of man with the anxiety, fear, and 
despair of existentialism. Rogerian psychotherapy and A. 
Maslow's studies of creative individuals are cited. 

9956. Swartz, Jon D. (U Texas, Permian Basin) 
Researchers, sex differences, and the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique: A reply to Rice, Greenfield, Alexander, and 
Sternbach. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), 

Vol 40(4), 363-364. — Discusses 2 aspects of an article by 
D. G. Rice et al (1976) on genetic correlates and sex 
differences in Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) 
responses of twins: (a) their errors with regard to a 
previous article by J. S. Thorpe and J. D. Schwartz (see 
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PA, Vol 41:604), and (b) their statement regarding sex 
differences on HIT variables. —Journal abstract. 

9957. Trupin, Eric W. (О Washington Medical 
School, Seattle) Correlates of ego-level and agency- 
communion in stage REM dreams of 11—13 yr old 
children. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 169-180. —12 
males and 8 females (median age 12 yrs, 7 mo) slept in 
the laboratory on 9 nonconsecutive nights over a year's 
time. REM dreams were collected. Ss were also adminis- 
tered the Children's Personality Questionnaire, CB 287 
(CPQ), the WISC, and the Sentence Completion Test 
(SCT). Ego level was found to be continuous from the 
waking measure (SCT) into dreams, and to be of a 
comparable absolute level in the 2 conditions. Male Ss’ 
dreams were rated primarily agentic, whereas females’ 
dreams were primarily communal according to D. 
Baker's (1966) dimensions. Failure of CPQ scales to 
show strong gender differences made it difficult to test 
the proposition that waking sex-role differences would be 
stronger determinants of dream agency-communion 
than gender itself. (39 ref) —Journal summary. 

9958. Vleeming, R. G. (U Nijmegen Vakgroep Sociale 
Psychologie, Netherlands) [Participants and nonpartici- 
pants in sit-ins: A personality study.] (Duth) Gedrag: 
Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1976, Vol 4(2) 98-107. 
—Partially replicated J. M. Paige's 1971 survey of 
political orientation and riot participation (see PA; Vol 
47:10711), but results were not conclusively the same. 
Occupiers of university buildings did not score signifi- 
cantly higher than nonoccupiers on political efficacy, 
and scored significantly lower on political trust, substan- 
tiating the correlation between low political trust and the 
use of unconventional methods of exerting influence. 
The external-internal control orientation of occupiers 
and nonoccupiers was also investigated; findings were in 
accordance with those of P. Gurin et al (see PA, Vol 
47:1549). —English summary. 

9959. Vollmer, Fred. (U Bergen Psykologisk Inst, 
Norway) On Allport: A short reply to Allwood and 
Wikstróm. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1976, Vol 
17(2), 160. —Responds to C. M. Allwood and T. 
Wikstrom's (1975) criticism of the present author's work, 
*Gordon Allport on the definition of personality" (see 
PA, Vol 52:10182). The author (a) elaborates on his 
statement about Allport's view of consciousness which 
has been misinterpreted by Allwood and Wikstrom and 
(b) identifies 2 erroneous assertions made by these critics 
regarding his analysis of Allport's personality theory. 

9960. Wear, Thomas C. (Kent State U) Àn investiga- 
tion of the mechanisms underlying attributive projec- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-B), 1068. 

9961. Weiss, Roberta H. (New York U) A study of 
some personality correlates of sensitivity to affective 
meaning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1068. 

9962. Weissman, Michael S. (State U New York, 
Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Decisiveness and psy- 

chological adjustment. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 403-412. —Examined decisiveness 
in relation to a number of parameters of psychological 
adjustment. Six decisiveness instruments, а series of 
adjustment measures, and peer rating assessments were 
obtained for 228 undergraduates. The pattern of rela- 
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tionships between the decisiveness measures suggest that 
decisiveness is not a monolithic trait but rather is 
multidimensional. The ical between the decisive- 
ness and adjustment measures indicate marginal support 
for the hypothesis that decisive individuals show better 
adjustment, with the impressionistic, global measures of 
decisiveness showing a stronger relationship to adjust- 
ment than the behavioral, objective ones. Contamination 
of the data due to methods factors was observed, 
however, and sex was seen to be a factor in the 
interaction between decisiveness and adjustment. Metho- 
dological improvements and suggestions for further 
research are offered. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9963. Beumont, P. J.; Richards, D. H. & Gelder, M. G. 
(Groote Schuur Hosp, Cape Town, South Africa) A 
study of minor psychiatric and physical symptoms 
during the menstrual cycle. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(May), Vol 126, 431-434. —32 women were given 40 
copies of a self-rating mood questionnaire (derived from 
the Beck Depression Inventory) and a symptom checklist 
which were to be completed each evening over a 5-wk 
period. 25 19-46 yr old Ss with normal menstruation 
showed fluctuations in psychological and physical 
symptomatology during the menstrual cycle, with symp- 
toms being more intense during the premenstrual and 
menstrual weeks. Seven 26-47 yr old Ss who had 
undergone simple hysterectomy with conservation of the 
ovaries, and who were shown to have an apparently 
normal cyclical hormonal pattern, did not demonstrate 
similar significant changes in symptoms during the 
various phases of their cycles. —Journal summary. 

9964. Butler, Oliver T.; Coursey, Robert D. & Gatz, 
Margaret. (U Maryland) Comparison of the Bender 
Gestalt test for both Black and White brain-damaged 
patients using two scoring systems. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 280-285. 
—Tested for cultural bias in the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test. Ss were 72 Black and White hospitalized 
male patients, diagnosed as either brain damaged or 
psychiatric, and individually matched by diagnosis, age 
(15-55 v education, and IQ. Bender protocols were 
Scored by the systems of both G. R. Pascal and B. J. 
Suttell (1951) and J. D. Hain (1963). Data were analyzed 
both with and without epileptic Ss. No race effect 
appeared except for the Pascal-Suttell system with 
nonepileptic Ss, for which Blacks scored significantly 
better than Whites. Neither system successfully discrimi- 
nated organic from nonorganic Ss, either with or without 
epileptic Ss. It is suggested that these scoring techniques 
are of little or no value in diagnosing borderline cases. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9965. Campbell, Magda et al. (New York U Medical 
Ctr) Blood serotonin in psychotic and brain damaged 
children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1974(Јап-Маг), Vol 4(1), 33-41. —Measure blood 
serotonin levels in 11 severely disturbed children (mean 
age, 5 yrs), and 6 controls matched for age, sex, and 
verbal ÍQ. Tendency toward higher serotonin levels in 
patients was noted; however, the difference between 
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patients and controls was not statistically significant. 
Low intellectual functioning was the only parameter 
which seemed to be clearly associated with higher 
serotonin levels. (14 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9966. DeWolfe, Thomas E. (Hampden-Sydney Coll) 
Criminal or mentally ill? Professional and public groups 
label the lawbreaking deviant. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 81-82. —Groups of 98 
advanced law students, 27 mental health professionals, 
and 210 general college students evaluated descriptions 
of lawbreaking acts as "criminal" and/or "mentally ill." 
Two instruments were used: the Mental Illness Labelling 
Scale and the Criminality Labelling Scale. All groups 
assigned these labels to different deviant acts according 
to similar priorities. The mental health professional 
group applied the label "mentally Ш” more broadly than 
the college student sample, while the law group applied it 
more narrowly. The mental health professionals restrict- 
ed the label “criminal” to a narrow range of deviancies. 
These trends are considered to reflect a tendency of each 
professional group to apply broadly whatever label 
would bring the deviant into the range of its own 
concepts and operations. —Journal abstract. 

9967. Frankel, Fred et al. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of frequency of photic stimulation upon autistic 
and retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 32-40. — Conducted a 
study to determine if frequency of repetitive photic 
stimulation could affect the response rate of an operant 
upon which such stimulation was made contingent. Six 
autistic and 5 retarded children, equated for mental age 
(range, 20-51 mo), were trained to pull a lever to obtain 
photic stimulation of different frequencies. Response 
rates of autistic Ss were related to the frequency of 
stimulation, while retarded Ss showed no such consisten- 
cy. The 2 groups did not differ in the average duration of 
time they engaged in stereotypies. During a subsequent 
extinction session, 2 autistic Ss ceased responding, but 1 
of 2 retarded Ss did not. Noncontingent photic stimula- 
tion suppressed a food-motivated operant in 1 autistic S. 
Results provide evidence for frequency-dependent pep 
erties of repetitive visual feedback in autistic children. In 
addition, support is given to the position that perform- 
ance deficits in autistic children correlating with the 
occurrence of stereotypies result from competition of 
different sources of reinforcement. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9968. Galli, T. & Guerrini, A. (U Milan, Inst of 
Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) [Clinical and psychopathologi- 
cal aspects of a case of bronchial asthma during 
schizophrenia.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 19(4), 377-389. — Reports a case in 
which the rare association of asthmatic and psychotic 
symptoms were observed. It is suggested that respiratory 
allergy and psychotic attacks are compatible with each 
other through reaction models шн during the 
prenatal period at the moment of the development of the 
first object relations in conflict with mother figure about 
symbiosis (suffocation) and autonomy (aggression). 
(English & French summaries) (36 ref) —F. Mester. 

9969. Grant, Igor; Mohns, Lynn; Miller, Michael & 
Reitan, Ralph M. (U California, San Diego) A neuropsy- 
chological study of polydrug users. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 973-978. —The long- 
term neuropsychological effects of persistent nonmedical 
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drug use are still unknown. In the present study, 22 
18-29 yr old men, all extensive “polydrug” users, were 
examined while free from drugs for an average of 60 days 
by means of the Halstead-Reitan neuropsychological test 
battery. Their performance was compared to that of 
age-education-sex-matched neurologically intact medi- 
cal patients and a similarly matched group of neurologi- 
cally impaired patients. Blind independent ratings of test 
protocols by 2 experienced clinicians judged 41%-64% of 
the drug users, 1176-2676 of the medical patients, and 
849 895, of the neurologic patients to be impaired. 
Results suggest that in some individuals, heavy polydrug 
use may be associated with neuropsychological dysfunc- 
tion, which persists at least an average of 2 mo beyond 
cessation of drug use. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9970. Hilbert, Nancy M.; Niederehe, George & Kahn, 
Robert L. (U Chicago) Accuracy and speed of memory 
in depressed and organic aged. Educational Gerontology, 
1976(Apr-Jun), Vol 1(2), 131-146. — Tested 43 Ss aged 
50 yrs and over on a Sternberg recognition-memory task 
to explore the relative effects of depression and altered 
brain function on short-term memory in later life. 
Organic, depressed, and control subgroups were com- 
pared on accuracy and drea of response. Speed-of- 
memory scanning was differentiated from other speed- 
of-response components; separate estimates of memory 
efficiency and subjective response criteria were calculai- 
ed from accuracy data by signal-detection methods. 
Organic Ss performed much less accurately and quickly 
tha others, showing great variability of vs rel speeds. 
Depressed Ss performed less accurately an quickly than 
controls, particularly on negative trials, but did not differ 
in rate of memory scanning, Depression was associated 
with poorer memory efficiency and laxer response 
criteria (greater tolerance for false-positive errors). 
Slower and less accurate responding was also associated 
with a poorer educational background. Many perform- 
ance differences were best accounted for by the additive 
effects of depression and educational background, rather 
than by either variable individually. The association of 
laxer criteria with depression alone, however, is discussed 
in terms of a possible acquiescent response bias in 
depression. (2 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

9971. Holroyd, Jean. (U California Neuropsychiatric 

Inst, Los Angeles) The Questionnaire on Resources and 
Stress: An instrument to measure family response to a 
handicapped family member. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 92-94. —Developed the 
Questionnaire on Resources and Stress which contains 
285 items in 15 rational nonoverlapping scales. It was 
administered to parents of 43 handicapped 4-16 yr olds 
evaluated in an outpatient psychiatry clinic as a pilot 
study. Mothers described themselves as less able to 
experience personal development or freedom, more 
limited in how they could use their time, poorer in health 
or mood, more sensitive to how the child fit into the 
community, and more aware of disharmony within the 
family than fathers described themselves. Single mothers 
experienced more of some of these problems than 
married mothers (excess time demands, lack of family 
integration), plus financial problems. Mothers of retard- 
ed children were concerned about overprotection or 
dependency problems and limited school or occupational 
opportunities more than were mothers of emotionally 
disturbed children. —Journal summary. 
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9972. Jancar, J. (Stoke Park Group Hosp, Bristol, 
England) Neurocutaneous disorder and mental func- 
tioning: The Blake Marsh Lecture for 1974, delivered 
before the Royal College of Psychiatrists, 4 February 
1974. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 126, 
105-113. —Presents a report on the types and character- 
istics of skin disorders associated with nervous disorders 
or mental disturbances found in approximately 1,500 
mentally subnormal patients of all ages and both sexes at 
an English hospital. A table including information on the 
type of disorder, age, sex, and IQ of the patient suffering 
from it, his or her family history, other symptoms, and 
pertinent references in the literature is presented. 
General comments on recent advances in the diagnosis 
of neurocutaneous disorders and their treatment are 
included. (30 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

9973. Jones, Frances W.; Neuringer, Charles & 
Patterson, Tom W. (U Kansas) An evaluation of an 
MMPI response consistency measure. Journal of Person- 
ality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 419-421. —Inves- 
tigated response inconsistency as an index for invalidat- 
ing MMPI protocols by measuring the number of 
inconsistent хопа given to 14 pairs of identical items 
by 33-42 yr old brain-damaged and nonbrain-damaged 
schizophrenic, alcoholic, neurotic, and normal patients 
(n = 22). In addition, S's number of inconsistent 
responses were correlated with the usual MMPI validity 
measures. Although all the response consistency scores 
of the groups were high, the brain-damaged were more 
response inconsistent than the nonbrain-damaged Ss 
(regardless of psychiatric diagnoses) The correlations 
between response inconsistency and the MMPI validit 
measures were significant but low. Because of the overall 
high level of response consistency found for all the 
groups, it is concluded that MMPI protocol validity 
Should be based on the validity scale measures rather 
than upon response inconsistency. —Journal abstract. 

9974. Koehler, Karl & Jakumeit, Ulrike. (U Neuropsy- 
chiatric Clinic, Homburg-Saar, W Germany) Subacute 
sclerosing panencephalitis presenting as Leonhard's 
speech-prompt catatonia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 

1976(Jul), Vol 129, 29-31. —A 20-yr-old female, first 
presenting with what appeared to be hysterical blindness 
as part of the syndrome of hysterical psuedodementia, 
soon showed speech-prompt catatonia, one of the 
pope of chronic schizophrenia described by K. 
Leonhard (1968). Within a short time, however, the 
neurological, EEG, and laboratory findings indicated 
that the condition was one of subacute sclerosing 
panencephalitis. (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

9975. Kolvin, I. et al. (U Newcastle upon Tyne, Queen 
Victoria Infirmary, England) Dimensions of behaviour in 
infant school children. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Feb), Vol 126, 114-126. —Conducted a 2-part 
study of the dimensions of 40 types of behavior, based on 
parents’ reports, in 209 5-yr-old children. Parents of all 
Ss were interviewed using a 40-item rating scale on which 

parents assigned 1—5 point ratings (absence of abnormal- 
ity to extreme abnormality) for each type of behavior. 
Results of principal components analyses of parental 
Tesponses are presented. It is concluded that the behavior 
of infant school children can be described in terms of 
conduct and neurotic disorders and the following 
subcategories: (a) neurotic introvert type behavior 
(anxiety), (b) acting-out behavior with positive sympto- 
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matology, (c) antisocial school resistance; (d) bowel/- 
bladder/oral behavior, (e) eating behavior, (f) modesty, 
and (g) recklessness-cautiousness. Part 2 of the study 
dealt with the development of a behavioral inventory 
eared toward infant school children that would com- 
bine intensive interviewing with reliable and valid 
behavior ratings. Based on the principal components 
analyses of Part I, a 26-item, 4-scale instrument (Neuroti- 
cism; Acting-Out, Bowel, and Bladder Behavior Disor- 
der (Anti-Social Behavior); Psychosomatic Symptoms; 
and Phobic Disorders with Modesty) was developed. 
Reliability and validity statistics are included. (22 ref) 
—L, Gorsey. 

9976. Neuringer, Charles; Dombrowski, Patricia S. & 
Goldstein, Gerald. (U Kansas) Cross-validation of an 
MMPI scale of differential diagnosis of brain damage 
from schizophrenia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 268-271. —Attempted to verify the 
efficiency of C. С. Watson's Sc-O MMPI Scale for the 
differential diagnosis of brain damage from schizophre- 
nia by scoring MMPI protocols of 44 male brain- 
damaged and 50 male schizophrenics patients. The Sc-O 
Scale consists of 3 forms (Unweighted Long, Weighted 
Long, and Weighted Short Forms) with differential item 
weights (depending upon significance level). Brain-dam- 
aged Ss scored significantly higher on each of the 3 forms 
of the Scale than did the schizophrenics. In addition, it 
was found that the suggested cutting scores successfully 
identified a high percentage of the Ss. —Journal 
summary. 

9977. Prigatano, George P. & Parsons, Oscar A. (U 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) Rela- 
tionship of age and education to Halstead Test 
performance in different patient populations. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 
527-533. —Examined the effects of age and education 
on Halstead Neuropsychological Test Battery perform- 
ance in a cross-validation of the A. Vega and O. A. 
Parsons's study (see PA, Vol 42:1419). Ss in the present 
study were 32 male and 3 female brain-damaged patients 
(mean age, 34.6 yrs) and 18 male and 7 female non- 
brain-damaged medical-surgical and psychiatric controls 
(mean age, 33.2 yrs). Age was significantly correlated 
with performance on the Category Test, Tactual Per- 
formance Test Time, Memory, Location, and the 
Impairment Index but not with Speech, Rhythm, or 
Tapping in brain-damaged patients. In medical-surgical 
and psychiatric patients, however, age was significantly 
correlated with all Halstead test performances. Educa- 
tion was not significantly correlated with performance in 
brain-damaged or psychiatric patients but was correlated 
with 6 Halstead tests in the medical-surgical group. 
Differences between correlation in psychiatric patients 
and medical-surgical control Ss are discussed. The 
importance of taking age into consideration as well as 
differences in various "control" or reference groups 
when making clinical inferences about the presence of 
brain dysfunction is stressed. —Journal abstract. 

9978. Reitan, Ralph M. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Neurological and physiological bases of psychopatholo- 
gy. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 189-216. 
—Presents an overview of data on the biological bases of 
adverse psychological functions. Emerging trends are 
identified and consideration is given to psychological 
deficits resulting from known structural cerebral lesions 
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as well as those related to minimal brain dysfunction and 
learning disabilities. It is predicted that in the next 
decade there will be a strong effort to apply knowledge 
of brain-behavior relationships to many aspects of 
human behavior and that this may tend to be oversimpli- 
fied. (140 ref) —R. Hall. 

9979. Ruff, Carol F.; Ayers, Joyce L. & Templer, 
Donald I. (Western State Hosp, Hopkinsville, KY) 
Hyperactivity of alcoholics and their children. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 333. 

9980. Sawisch, Leonard P. & Fitzgerald, Hiram E. 
(Michigan State U) Shed preconceived ideas . . . look, 
listen: A response to Sheridan’s position on the 
spontaneous play of handicapped children. Child Care, 
Health & Development, 1976(Jul-Aug), Vol 2(4), 171-179. 
—Argues that M. D. Sheridan's (1975) article reflects 
both a historical and a contemporary negative valuation 
of “handicapment.” Specifically, it is suggested that 
contemporary views of handicapment fail to take into 
consideration the social and cultural concomitants of 
handicapment and in fact create an atmosphere wherein 
learned helplessness and self-fulfilling prophesies thrive. 
A reply by Sheridan to the present authors, in which she 
cites her 40 yrs experience in pediatrics and education, is 
included. (33 ref) 

9981. Taylor, F. Krüupl. The medical model of the 
disease concept. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 128, 588-594. —According to the medical model of 
the disease concept, a class of patients is homogeneous 
only when it is characterized by manifestations which 
have their ultimate intra-organismic origin in a particular 
kind of physiopathological cause. It is noted that most 
patient classes are still heterogeneous because these 
causes have still not been identified. The medical model 
can be applied to the subdivision of all classes of 
patients, including classes of nonorganic psychiatric 
patients; however, the successful application of the 
model depends on the acquisition of knowledge of 
relevant р asset acts. It is argued that the 
dimensional or statistical models of evaluating psycho- 
logical abnormalities are not likely to help in acquiring 
that knowledge. —Journal abstract. 
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9982. Akhtar, Salman; Pershad, Dwarka & Verma, 8. 
К. (U Virginia Medical Ctr) A Rorschach study of 
obsessional neurosis. Indian Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 139-143. —Administered the 
Rorschach to 34 obsessional neurotics and 16 other 
neurotics. Analysis of data (using the Klopfer technique) 
revealed more movement responses (animal and human), 
and more frequent selection of unusual areas, but fewer 
color, shading, and anatomical responses in the obses- 
sional group. Other scoring categories revealed no 
significant differences between the groups. The data are 
compared with other studies from India on normal and 
neurotic populations and on schizophrenics. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9983. Bailey, J. & Coppen, Alec. (MRC Neuropsy- 
chiatry Lab, West Park Hosp, Epsom, England) A 
comparison between the Hamilton Rating Scale and the 
Beck Inventory in the measurement of depression. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 
486-489. —Correlations were made between ratings of 
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42 inpatients on the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depres- 
sion and the Inventory for measuring depression devised 
by A. T. Beck. Satisfactory and significant correlations 
were observed in only two-thirds of the patients, and in 
the remaining one-third, very divergent results were 
often found. —Journal summary. 
9984. Bartak, Lawrence; Rutter, Michael & Cox, 
Anthony. (U London Inst of Psychiatry, England) A 
comparative study of infantile autism and specific 
developmental receptive language disorder: |. The 
children. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 
126, 127-145. —23 5-10 yr old boys with no demonstra- 
ble neurological dysfunction, hearing loss, or mental 
retardation, who had a current severe developmental 
disorder in understanding of spoken language were 
examined using standard psychological tests of cognitive, 
linguistic, and social behavior, together with a standard- 
ized interview administered to the parents. Results show 
that Ss diagnosed as autistic had a more deviant 
language development than non-autistic children, a more 
severe comprehension defect, a more extensive language 
disability (in that it involved several different modali- 
ties), and a defect in the social usage of the language they 
possessed. There were very few differences in the pattern 
of nonlinguistic skills, and it is concluded that a language 
disability is probably necessary for the development of 
the behavioral syndrome of autism. (2 p ref) —Journal 
summary. 
9985. Bartolucci, Giampiero & Albers, Robert J. (St 
Joseph's Hosp, McMaster Psychiatric Unit, Hamilton, 
Canada) Deictic categories in the language of autistic 
children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 131-141. — Tested the hypothesis 
that autistic children are handicapped in the acquisition 
of syntactic structures and that the development of some 
or all of the syntactic and morphological aspects of their 
language deviates from that of normal and mentally 
retarded children. A pilot investigation of the production 
of tense markers in 3 autistic (MA, 3.1-5.4 yrs), 3 
mentally retarded (MA, 3.8-4.5 yrs) and 2 normal 
children (MA, 6.4 and 4.5 yrs) is reported. Testing for the 
production of tense inflections in a standardized struc- 
tured test situation using pictures and toys produced 
results which were scored according to the appearance of 
a certain tense form. Significant differences were found 
in the production of the past tense; the percent of correct 
responses was 80 for normal Ss, 8 for autistic Ss, and 
mentally retarded Ss fell in between with 6095. It is 
concluded that the hypothesis of deviance of language 
acquisition in childhood autism, particularly in areas 
related to language deixis, is strengthened. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9986. Beiser, Morton. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Personal and social factors associated 
with the remission of psychiatric symptoms. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 941-945. 
—Notes that most studies of "spontaneous remission" 
involve samples of untreated psychiatric patients. This 
selection process limits the generalizability of findings to 
the population of persons with neurotic disturbances. 
The present report concerns a community sample of 
people with neurotic disorders. 50 Ss divided into 3 age 
groups (18-35, 36—54, and over 55 yrs) were followed up 
for 5 yrs, using both clinical and quantitative techniques. 
Almost 50% of Ss lost their symptoms during this time. 
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Various sociodemographic factors and personality assets 
contributed to the process through which such remis- 
sions occurred. Sex and social position also made a 
difference. More women than men recovered, and those 
economically better off found it easier to help themselves 
out of an episode of neurosis. To account for the sex 
difference, it is suggested that women's neurotic episodes 
are relatively short-lived. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9987. Beiser, Morton; Benfari, Robert C.; Collomb, 
Henri & Ravel Jean-Louis. (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Measuring psychoneurotic behav- 
ior in cross-cultural surveys. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jul) Vol 163(1) 10-23. —De- 
scribes a study of psychological stress among the Serer of 
Senegal. A method of developing a questionnaire to tap 
symptoms of psychiatric distress which would be geared 
to the realities of place and sne is also outlined. By 
means of a factor analysis of the responses to this 
questionnaire by 236 rural Serer and 220 urban migrants 
to Dakar, 4 dimensions by which the Serer express 
neurotic disturbance were identified. Further analyses 
presented in the report demonstrate that these dimen- 
sions (physiological anxiety, topical depression, health 
preoccupation, and episodic anxiety) are not merely 
ways of expressing ymp oms based on physical illness, 
that they are able to discriminate between ill and well 
people in the Serer frame of reference, that they possess 
domain validity, and that they demonstrate important 
similarities and differences with factors obtained using 
similar techniques in different cultural settings. Data 
demonstrate the importance of using a multidimensional 
approach in such studies. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9988. Berent, Stanley. (U Virginia Medical Ctr) Rod- 
and-frame performance and calculation of serial sev- 
ens: Brief note. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 42(1), 86. —Administered a timed serial sevens 
calculating task and the rod-and-frame test to 40 right- 
handed female psychiatric inpatients, 15-50 yrs old. 
Compared with both low- and middle-error rod-and- 
frame performers, the high-error Ss made significantly 
more errors and took longer times to complete the sevens 
task, demonstrating the important relationship that exists 
between rod-and-frame performance and cerebrally 
lateralized analytic function. 

9989. Bland, Roger C.; Parker, Jack H. & Orn, 
Helene. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Prognosis in 
Schizophrenia: A ten-year follow-up of first admissions. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 
949-954, —88 of 92 Ist admission schizophrenics from 
1963, being an incidence-by-Ist admission cohort, were 
followed up between 1974 and 1975. 58% were reported 
as showing no social or intellectual deficit, and only 8% 
were institutionalized, with 51% being considered as 
having normal economic productivity and 6975 with a 
good or fair social adjustment. Despite difficulties in 
comparison, birth, marriage, and divorce rates were not 
very different from those for the general population, 
although the percentage of married patients was lower. 
Deaths seemed greater than would have been expected. 
Possible reasons for the improved prognosis in schi- 
zophrenia are considered to be short initial hospitaliza- 
tion, almost universal use of phenothiazines, use of 
developing community services (social and psychiatric), 
and generally good economic conditions. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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9990. Blatt, Sidney J.; Brenneis, C. Brooks; Schimek, 
Jean С. & Glick, Marion. (Yale U Medical School) 
Normal development and psychopathological impair- 
ment of the concept of the object on the Rorschach. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 85(4), 
364-373. —Responses to the Rorschach were analyzed 
according to developmental principles of differentiation, 
articulation, and integration in a longitudinal study of 
normal development (37 Ss at ages 11-12, 13-14, 17-18, 
and 30) and in a sample of 48 adolescent and young 
adult inpatients. Normal development showed a signifi- 
cant increase in well-differentiated, highly articulated, 
and integrated human figures seen in constructive and 
reciprocal interactions. In comparison with normals, 

atients gave human figures that were significantly more 
inaccurately perceived, distorted, and partial and that 
were seen as inert or engaged in unmotivated, incon- 
gruent, nonspecific, and malevolent activity. Unexpect- 
edly, however, patients, as compared with normals, gave 
significantly more human responses at developmentally 
lower levels on accurately perceived responses and at 
developmentally advanced levels on inaccurately per- 
ceived responses. It was only in the most seriously 
disturbed puras that both accurately and inaccurately 
erceived human responses were at lower developmental 
levels, Findings are discussed in terms of the nature and 
the function of experiences of reality and the importance 
of assessing the content and formal properties of object 
representation in studying normal development and 
psychopathology. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9991. Boor, Myron. (Fort Hays Kansas State Coll) 
WAIS performance differences of male and female 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 468-470. — Compared the WAIS IQ 
and subtest scores of 167 male (mean age, 31.8 yrs) and 
112 female (mean age, 31.5 yrs) patients of a heterogene- 
ous psychiatric population. Males obtained significantly 
higher Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ scores 
than did females, and significantly more male than 
female patients obtained Full Scale scores above the 
Average classification of intelligence (IQ > 110). Data 
suggest that relatively high intelligence levels and, in 
particular, IQ scores above the Average classification are 
more effective to reduce the observed incidence of 
behavioral disorders among females than among males, 
perhaps because differing societal demands result in less 
effective coping behaviors at given levels of intelligence 
for males than for females. This explanation also is 
consistent with the significant overrepresentation of 
males in clinic sample relative to their proportion in the 
general population. Further work at other facilities 
would help to determine the generality of these findings 
and to clarify their interpretation. —Journal abstract. 

9992. Boucher, Jill & Warrington, Elizabeth K. (U 
Birmingham, England) Memory deficits in early infan- 
tile autism: Some similarities to the amnesic syndrome. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 
73-87. —Conducted 5 experiments which compared 
autistic children (N = 29) with control children 
(N = 28) on tasks in which retention was tested by 
different methods. In 3 tests of recall, using named 
pictures, written words, and spoken words as stimuli, 
autistic children were impaired in comparison with age- 
matched normal children and with controls matched for 
verbal and nonverbal ability. In | test of forced-choice 
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recognition of pictures, autistic children were impaired in 
comparison with ability-matched controls (№ = 36). In 
3 tests of cued recall, using named pictures, written 
words, and spoken words as test stimuli, and acoustic, 
graphemic, and semantic cues, autistic children were not 
impaired in comparison with normal age-matched 
controls. In 1 test of paired-associate learning, using 
nonrelated word pairs as stimuli, autistic children were 
not impaired in comparison with normal age-matched 
controls. These experimental paradigms were similar to 
some that have been used to investigate the amnesic 
syndrome in man. Thus findings on paired-associate 
learning differ in autistic and amnesic Ss, but findings on 
recall, recognition, and cued recall are comparable. A 
possible parallel between autism and amnesia is dis- 
cussed. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9993. Charatan, Fred B. (Jewish Inst for Geriatric 
Care, Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Ctr, New 
Hyde Park, NY) Depression in old age. New York State 
Journal of Medicine, 1975(Dec), Vol 75(14), 2505-2509. 
—Discusses common forms of depression including an 
endogeneous type and neurotic or reactive depression, 
the latter related primarily to actual, threatened, or 
fantasied loss. Both types have biochemical aspects. The 
manifestations of depression are discussed. Three psy- 
chological mechanisms which operate in hypochondriac 
depressives are (a) withdrawal of psychic interest from 
pices and centering inward, (b) focusing of anxiety on 
body pain or discomfort, and (c) use of physical 
symptoms as self-punishment and atonement. Favorable 
and unfavorable prognostic features are given. Treat- 
ment may involve individual directive psychotherapy, 
group psychotherapy, family counseling, pharmacothera- 
py, electroshock, and/or occupational therapy. It is 
noted that treatment must be holistic and carefully 
planned. —P. R. Sweet. 

9994. Chartier, George ML; Ainley, Caryl & Voss, 
Jacqueline. (Arizona State U) Effects of vicarious 
reward and punishment on social imitation in chronic 
psychotics. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(4), 303-304. —Results of study with 42 chronic 
psychotics demonstrate the suppressive effect of ob- 
served punishment of socially appropriate behavior, 
whereas vicarious reward was no more facilitative than 
mere observation of the same behavior. 

9995. Chopra, H. D. (Lakeside Hosp, Ballarat, 
Australia) Family psychiatric morbidity, parental depri- 
vation and socio-economic status in cases of mania. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 126, 
191-192. —Examined whether there were any differences 
in (a) occurrence of psychiatric illness in first-degree 
relatives, (b) parental death before the patient's [5th 
birthday, and (c) socioeconomic status among 65 males 
and 11 females, aged 16-57 yrs at onset of illness, who 
were categorized as either manic-depressive with previ- 
ous episodes of depression with or without mania, 
recurrent manics with previous attacks of mania only, or 
first attack manics without any previous history of mania 
or depression. No significant differences were found 
between the 3 groups. —L. Gorsey. 

9996. Cobrinik, Leonard. (Queens Children’s Hosp, 
Bellerose, NY) Unusual reading ability in severely 
disturbed children: Clinical observation and a retro- 
spective inquiry. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schi- 
zophrenia, 1974(Mar), Vol 40), 163-175. —Studied 3 
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Black and 3 White severely disturbed males (ages 12 yrs 
2 mo to 14 yrs 9 mo) who demonstrated unexpected rote 
reading abilities despite profound developmental arrest. 
Current functioning (WISC; Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities) and interviews with parents assessing 
origins and development of reading and reading-related 
abilities showed a specific, shared pattern consisting of 
severe language deficit, tendencies toward perservative 
action, and, as the necessary condition, the early 
manifestation of acute visual imagery and recall. The 
latter occurred despite generalized instability involving 
poorly controlled attention and deviant visual regard. 
Results support, with some modification, the deficit 
hypothesis of M. Sheerer et al (1945) which accounts for 
unusual abilities in developmentally arrested individuals. 
—Journal abstract. 

9997. Collins, Patrick J. (Columbia U) Reaction time 
measures of visual temporal integration in schizophren- 
ic patients, other psychiatric patients, and normal 
subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1074. 

9998. Collum, Julius M. & Pike, Gregory W. (U 
Mississippi Medical Ctr) The borderline and the addict 
life-style. Drug Forum, 1975-76, Vol 5(1), 39-44. —Ex- 
amined the coping mechanisms of the borderline 
personality, which is seen as having a weakened sense of 
identity. The drug culture structures and organizes the 
life of a borderline individual in such a way as to provide 
a very powerful (albeit negative) sense of identity. Any 
treatment program for the addict who demonstrates 
borderline personality organization must recognize this 
problem. This seems particularly important in light of 
the ever-increasing number of adolescents who identify 
themselves not as “psychiatric patients” but as “drug 
addicts.” Many of these young people are not at all 
addicted in the physiological sense. Their strong ties to 
the drug world seem to lie in the area of psychological 
identification. This issue is crucial in treatment planning 
and raises serious questions regarding methadone main- 
tenance. —Journal abstract. 

9999. Cox, Antony; Rutter, Michael; Newman, Steven 

& Bartak, Lawrence. (U London Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) A comparative study of infantile autism and 
specific developmental receptive language disorder: II. 
Parental characteristics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Feb), Vol 126, 146-159. —A sample of autistic boys 
aged 5 to 10 yrs and without evidence of either mental 
retardation or neurological disorder was compared with 
a matched sample of boys with a severe developmental 
disorder of receptive language (N = 47). Measures were 
devised specifically to assess those parental characteris- 
tics and environmental stresses hypothesized to play a 
part in the genesis of autism. The autistic group 
contained a larger proportion of middle-class families, 
but no differences between the groups were 
found with respect to parental warmth, emotional 
demonstrativeness/responsiveness, sociability, parental 
psychiatric disorder, or early stresses of any kind. It is 
concluded that it is unlikely that autism develops as a 
consequence of such parental personality attributes. (2 p 
ref) —Journal summary. 

10000. Davis, Douglas A. (Haverford Coll) On being 
detectably sane in insane places: Base rates and 
psychodiagnosis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 85(4) 416-422. —Discusses D. L. 
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Rosenhan's (see PA, Vol 50:1600) pseudopatient study, 
in which presumably sane persons were admitted to 
mental hospitals with a diagnosis of schizophrenia in 11 
of 12 cases after appearing for an admissions interview 
and reporting hearing voices. The results persuaded 
many that psychodiagnosis is either inherently weak or 
very poorly performed. The central problem of the 
diagnostician, however, is likely to be the selection of 
appropriate base rates. According to the Bayes theorem, 
the probability of schizophrenia, given hallucination, 
varies from below 1% to over 50% depending on whether 
a nonpatient or a hospitalized psychotic group is taken as 
the reference population. The hospital diagnosticians 
sampled in the Rosenhan study behaved as if they used 
already admitted patients as a reference population, and 
given this assumption schizophrenia was the most 
probable condition. The improvement of diagnostic 
accuracy requires application of condition rates among 
persons BERE for diagnostic interviews, and these 
data should be a priority research target. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10001. de Francisco, César P.; Sierra, Fernando & 
Garcia U., Verónica. (U Nacional Autónoma Inst del 
Psiquiatra & Neurología, Villa Obregón, Mexico) [On a 
case of atypical manic-depressive psychosis: The 
importance of clinical psychiatric genetics to diagno- 
sis.] (Span) Neurologia, Neurocirugia, Psiquiatria, 1973, 
Vol 14(1), 21-25. —Discusses some of the diagnostic 
difficulties experienced with an atypical case of manic- 
depressive psychosis and emphasizes the importance of 
clinical psychiatric genetics. The S's family tree permit- 
ted a clarification of the diagnosis between paranoid 
Schizophrenia and cyclic manic-depressive psychosis. 
The presence of affective equivalents (Fernandes da 
Fonseca) in some family members was also demonstrat- 
ed. It would be possible to treat the patient's son 
prophylactically with lithium carbonate. (French sum- 
mary) —English summary. 

10002. DeMyer, Marian K. et al. (LaRue D. Carter 
Memorial Hosp, Clinical Research Ctr for Early Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Indianapolis, IN) The measured 
intelligence of autistic children. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Jan-Mar) Vol 4(1), 
42-60. —Presents a study with a focus on IQ measure- 
ments of subnormal and autistic children analyzed for 
repeatability and also for relationship to other factors 
such as severity of illness and outcome of treatment. 
Initial IQ measurements correlated well with those 
obtained about 5 yrs later. Of the 115 autistic children 
(mean age, 64 mo) tested, 94% had general IQs in the 
retarded range (< 68) at initial evaluation. IQ esti- 
mates were significantly related to the severity of 
symptoms and effectively predicted performance at 
school. Ss with IQ > 50 at initial evaluation, who were 
subsequently treated, showed a greater increase in IQ 
than untreated Ss in the same IQ range. Treatment was 
without differential effect for children with < 40 IQs. 
After treatment, verbal IQ gains tended to be maintained 

or improved in groups with higher initial IQs but 
stagnated or were even lost in the lower IQ groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

10003. Dewey, Margaret A. & Everard, Margaret P. 
(National Society for Autistic Children, Adult Programs, 
Ann Arbor, MI) The near-normal autistic adolescent: 
Nonreciprocal speech. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
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Schizophrenia, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 348-356. —A panel 
of 6 parents and professionals compared, by letter, their 
impressions of approximately 50 mildly autistic adoles- 
cents they had known. When communication problems 
and social adjustments were examined, it was found that 
(a) these Ss typically used nonreciprocal speech, with 
such recurrent problems as failing to listen, interpreting 
words too literally, and making irrelevant comments; 
and (b) they were apprehensive, having experienced 
unpleasant consequences of errors in judgment. 
—Journal summary. 

10004. Donnelly, Edward F.; Murphy, Dennis 1. & 
Goodwin, Frederick K. (NIMH, St Elizabeth's Hosp, 
Washington, DC) Cross-sectional and longitudinal 
comparisons of bipolar and unipolar depressed groups 
on the MMPI. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 233-237. —Compared MMPI 
admission and remission profiles in 34 patients (17 
bipolar and 17 unipolar) hospitalized for depression. 
There were no significant demographic differences or 
difference in behaviorally rated depression between the 
bipolar and unipolar groups. Relatively normal profiles 
for the bipolar group and abnormal profiles for the 
unipolar group significantly differentiated the 2 groups 
at admission, but, with 1 exception, the differences 
dissipated at recovery. Thus, greater changes over time 
were found in the self-reported personality characteris- 
tics of unipolar Ss than in boobs Ss. After recovery from 
the depressive episode, there was a significant shift 
within unipolar Ss from withdrawal and lack of interest 
in others to a greater concern for socially approved 
behavior. The implications of change in the unipolar 
group and stability in the bipolar grow and the more 
enduring personality characteristics of the 2 groups are 
discussed. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10005. Donnelly, Edward F.; Reynolds, Thomas D. & 
Waldman, Ivan N. (NIMH, St Elizabeths Hosp, Wash- 
ington, DC) Nonverbal abstractive learning and schi- 
zophrenia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 74. —Results of a study with 3 schizophrenics, 
who were administered the children’s and adult batteries 
of the Category test (Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychologi- 
cal Test Battery), offer support for the hypothesis that 
the schizophrenic can learn to reduce his error scores on 
a nonverbal task of abstraction. 

10006. Eastman, Clive. (U Birmingham, England) 
Behavioral formulations of depression. Psychological 
Review, 1976(Jul), Vol 83(4), 277-291. —Reviews and 
criticizes 6 current behavioral formulations of depression 
on the grounds of the narrowness of their conception, 
their frequently ambiguous initial expression in the 
literature, and the limited range of reinforcement 
parameters with which they deal. A decision model is 
presented that attempts to integrate these formulations 
into a coherent whole, while revealing the temporal and 
logical relations between them. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10007. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The learning theory model of neurosis: A new 
approach. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(4), 251-267. —Presents a learning theory model of 
neurosis which purportedly is not susceptible to the 
many criticisms which can be made of former models. 
Two widely favored models—those of Freud and B. F. 
Skinner—are rejected because they are either nonfalsifi- 
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able or tautological. The models of J. B. Watson and O. 
H. Mowrer are rejected because they have been 
E S cm invalidated. The model here suggested 

iffers from previous ones in several important respects. 
(а) The model replaces the classical law of extinction by 
a more modern version which allows for incubation 
(enhancement) effects of exposure to CS-only stimuli, as 
well as for extinction effects. (b) It emphasizes the 
importance of individual differences, and suggests 

recise relations between personality and the condition- 
ing of neurotic behaviors. (c) It places stress on innate 
fear patterns and "preparedness" as important factors in 
the genesis of conditioned fear responses. (d) The 
concept of “pain” in the classical animal literature, and 
its use in creating models of neurosis, is supplemented by 
other concepts (“frustrative nonreward," "approach- 
avoidance" conflict) which are more relevant to human 
neurosis. (e) The notion of "traumatic" single-trial 
conditioning is abandoned, and a new theory based on 
incubation is proposed. It is suggested that the new 
theory is more adequate than previous ones to account 
for the known facts of human neurosis, and that it 
suggests novel types of experiment in both the animal 
and human fields which can be used to test its adequacy. 
(119 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10008. Fisman, M. (Kingston General Hosp, Canada) 
The brain stem in psychosis. British Journal 9 Psychia- 
try, 1975(Мау), Vol 126, 414-422. —Reports indings of 
postmortem examinations of the brainstems of 24 
psychiatric patients and 10 normal control patients. 10 of 
the psychiatric patients had been mental hospital 
patients who were either deluded or auditorily halluci- 
nated in clear consciousness, and of this group, 8 
presented with a diagnosis of schizophrenic syndrome. 
The nature and significance of lesions found in the 
midline reticular nuclei and the trigeminal nucleus are 
discussed. Results, and the lack of other published 
material on this subject, indicate the need for further 
work in this field. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10009. Florsheim, Judy & Peterfreund, Oriole. (Henry 
Ittleson Ctr for Child Research, Riverdale, NY) The 
intelligence of parents of psychotic children. Journal of 
Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 
4(1), 61-70. —Conducted a study of the intellectual level 
of parents of psychotic children. A sample of 48 mothers 
yielded a mean full IQ of 109.2, while that of 43 fathers a 
mean full IQ of 116.3. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale scores for the total group ranged from 65 to 
135. Although the IQ and social class distribution 
reflected a high proportion of bright parents and upper 
class parents, there was substantial representation of 
parents with average and below average IQs and of 
parents from middle and lower classes. Findings indicate 
that parents of psychotic children are not exclusively of 
superior intelligence. The question is raised whether any 
meaningful ee exists between parental intelli- 
gence and сһаһ psychosis. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10010. Fourcher, Louis A. (U Illinois Mera © 
Chicago) Psychological pathology and social reciproci- 
ty. pe Development, 1975, Vol 18(6), 405-429. 
— Presents a theoretical framework which places psycho- 
logical pathology in a context of human reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is еа as a social dialect circumscri 
ing the way that the experiences of persons develop 
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relative to one another. It includes, a psychological 
dimension of individual development and a sociological 
dimension of interactive development. Within this 
context, psychological pathology can be conceptualized 
as both formally distinguished from other t of 
experience and existentially continuous with all experi- 
ence. (50 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10011. Gaines, Sandra S. (U Miami, FL) Aspiration 
strategies to avoid feelings of failure in paranoid and 
nonparanoid male and female schizophrenics. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 503. 

10012. Goebel, James B. & Cole, Steven G. (Texas 
Christian U) A review of clinical research within the 
framework of six models of psychopathology. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 333. 

10013. Gomez, Joan & Priest, R. G. (Westminister 
Hosp, Dept of Psychiatry, London, England) The use of 
selected questions from the Symptom-Sign Inventory 
with long-stay psychiatric patients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 595—598. —Administered 
the Symptom-Sign Inventory to 57 37-86 yr old long-stay 
psychiatric inpatients (46 schizophrenics) with the object 
of selecting a group of questions which would stimulate 

the production of delusional or other psychotic material. 
The scoring of the responses as positive was made on 
verbal affirmative and other specific behaviors which 
were thought to indicate emotional impact. It was found 
that the 10 questions selected compared favorably with 
longer questionnaires in discriminating schizophrenic 
from normal Ss and from those with organic brain 
disease. It is suggested that these questions might be 
included in brief assessment interviews on which day-to- 
day management decisions are made. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
10014. Hall, Richard C. & Malone, Patrick T. (U 
Texas Medical Coll, Houston) Psychiatric effects of 
prolonged Asian captivity: A two-year follow-up. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 786—790. 
— Presents findings from a study of 6 prisoners of war 
and their families conducted since the men were returned 
from North Vietnam. It was found that most of the men 
experienced cognitive, social, work, emotional, and 
family difficulties during the Ist 2 yrs after their return. 
However, most of these problems were resolved after 2 
yrs, and there was no evidence of the concentration 
camp syndrome, homicidal or suicidal behavior, violent 
physical aggression importance, fugue states, psychoso- 
matic disorders, or major psychiatric illnesses in any of 
the men. Recommendations for future reentry programs 
are offered. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10015. Hare, E. H. (Bethlem Royal Hosp, Becken- 
ham, England) The season of birth of siblings of 
psychiatric patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 129, 49-54. —Studied the season of birth 
of the siblings of psychiatric patients to test the 
hypothesis that an unusual seasonal pattern of maternal 
conception is the cause of the excess of births in the early 
months of the year which has been found in national 
studies of psychotic patients. Information on the month 
of birth of the siblings was obtained from interviews with 
psychiatric inpatients born in Britain. The quarterly 
distribution of births of 670 mentally healthy siblings of 

psychotic patients (schizophrenia and manic-depressive 
illness) was significantly different from that of 1,513 
siblings of other psychiatric patients and also from that 
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of all births in England and Wales. Results lend qualified 
support to the hypothesis, but they are not clear-cut and 
there is some evidence that the information on birth 
dates was biased. —Journal summary. 

10016. Hemsley, D. R. & Zawada, S. L. (Inst of 
Psychiatry, London, England) "Filtering" and the 
cognitive deficit in schizophrenia. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 456-461. —Attempted 
to clarify the nature of dysfunction in the selective 
attention of schizophrenics. Within the framework of D. 
E. Broadbent's (1971) theory of information processing it 
was argued that “filtering” inefficiency should reduce the 
discrepancy in performance, on a short-term memory 
task, bera the condition of preinstruction about the 
task material and that of postinstruction. Ten schizo- 
phrenics, 10 depressives, and 10 normals, matched for 
age and intelligence, were tested on such a task. The 
overall performance of normal Ss was superior to that of 
both psychiatric groups, but depressives and schizo- 
phrenics did not differ. The normals showed greater 
improvement with reme than the psychiatric 
Broups, which did not differ significantly, though 
Schizophrenics tended to benefit less than depressives 
from preinstruction. It appears that "filtering" difficul- 
ties as here defined may not be specific to schizophrenia. 
Alternative conceptualizations of the cognitive abnor- 
malities shown by schizophrenics (such as slowness of 
information processing and difficulties in response 
selection) may be more useful. (24 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

10017. Hemsley, D. R. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) Problems in the interpretation of cognitive 
abnormalities in schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychi- 
апу, 1976(Jul), Vol 129, 32-35. —Compared the per- 
formance of 10 patients with acute schizophrenia and 10 
with depression on 3 tests (the Bannister-Fransella gu 
test of schizophrenia, К. W. Payne's Object Classifica- 
tion Test, and L. J. Chapman's Card Sorting Test) used 
in the assessment of schizophrenic thinking disorder. 
Most measures derived from these tests significantly 
differentiated the groups; however, within the schizo- 
[шеше group there were no significant correlations 

tween scores on the 3 tests. Further data were 
available from a choice reaction-time card-sorting task, 
from which estimates of distractability, stimulus decision 
time, response decision time, and movement time, were 
obtained. Only 1 significant relation was found between 
these measures and scores on the clinical tests. The 
possible confounding effects of intelligence and respon- 
siveness are discussed. It is argued that more direct 
measures of the latter are preferable to interpreting tests 
of thinking disorder in terms of information processing 
deficits. (24 ref) —Journal summary. 

10018. Himmelhock, Jonathan M.; Coble, Patricia; 
Kupfer, David J. & Ingenito, Jane. (U Pittsburgh Medical 
School, Western Psychiatric Inst & Clinic) Agitated 
psychotic depression associated with severe hypomanic 
episodes: A rare syndrome. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 765-771. —Presents detailed 
clinical and follow-up data on 12 patients with agitated 
psychotic depressions who developed serious hypomanic 
or manic episodes. 11 patients were 45 or older, and 8 
were women. In 6 patients, each type of affective episode 
seemed to merge into the others, while in the other 
patients there was always a clear temporal distinction 
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between each type of episode. It is suggested that the 
older ages of their patients may have contributed to the 
syndrome. Several possible theoretical explanations are 
offered: The patients (a) had mixed affective states and 
were trapped in the "switch" state from depression to 
mania, (b) inherited both unipolar and bipolar diseases, 
(c) represented a subgroup of bipolar рата or (d) 
izo-affective. (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

) Hinchliffe, Mary; Hooper, Douglas; Roberts, F. 
John & Vaughn, Pamela W. (U Bristol, England) A study 
of the interaction between depressed patients and their 
spouses. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 
126, 164-172. —Reports a study of 10 depressed patient 
couples and 11 surgical control couples. Discussion was 
generated between parties, and a videotape recording 
was taken of the interaction. Verbal data were tran- 
scribed and analyzed into 4 domains: Expressiveness, 
Responsiveness, Person Control, and Tension. Nonver- 
bal data were analyzed in terms of hand movements and 
posture. The patient's behavior was also compared with a 
stranger, and a follow-up recording was made of patient 
se 3-12 mo later. Significant differences in 
ction were found between patient couples com- 
pared with control couples and the patient-stranger 
interaction in the Expressiveness, Person Control, and 
Indirect Responsiveness. For the nonverbal analysis a 
distinction between fast and slow speakers showed 
significant differences in hand movements and posture 
between depressed and control couples. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10020. Horton, Paul C. (Private practice, Meriden, 
CT) Personality disorder and parietal lobe dysfunction. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 
782-785. —An inability to relate transitionally is a major 
feature of personality disorder. The developmental 
independence of transitional relatedness from verbal- 
symbolic growth, its orienting function, and the nature of 
its visual and tactile components support the conclusion 
that it is a function of the nondominant parietal lobe. 
Therefore it is hypothesized that dysfunction of this area 
is the cerebral analogue of personality disorder. The fact 
that unawareness of illness (“anosognosia”) in conjunc- 
tion with grossly intact intellectual function is common 
in both personality disorder and minor parietal lobe 
dysfunction further supports this hypothesis. Some short 
case examples are included, (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10021. Huber, G.; Gross, Gisela & Schiittler, R. 
(Medizinische Hochschule Liibeck, Abteilung fiir Psy- 
chiatrie und Neurologie, W Germany) [Late schizophre- 
nia.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheit- 
en, 1975, Vol 221(1), 53-66. —Of 502 schizophrenics 
admitted to the mental hospital of the University of 
Bonn 1945-1959, 14% were taken ill after age 40: half 
between ages 40-44 and half between ages 45—59, Signs 
in advance could be traced in 43% of these cases. 
Females constituted approximately 6475 of the group. 
Syntonic personalities were markedly more frequent and 
psychopathic primary personalities fess frequent than in 
schizophrenias occurring in the Ist half of life. No 
differences were found in the premorbid intelligence or 
heredity of early and late schizophrenics. Social factors 
(social class of family, bachelorhood, childlessness, and 
late marriage) did not reliably distinguish late schi- 
Zophrenia from other schizophrenias. Percentages of 
initially dominating paranoid-hallucinatory and para- 
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noid syndromes were markedly higher than in schi- 
zophrenias of the Ist half of life; depressive moods and 
cenesthesias were less frequent. Prognosis for late 
schizophrenia appears favorable, especially for women. 
All types of schizophrenic courses were found in the late 
groups, but not with the same frequencies as in 
schizophrenics as a whole. (28 ref) —English abstract. 

10022. James, N. MclI. & Chapman, C. J. (Ashburn 
Hall, Dunedin, New Zealand) A genetic study of bipolar 
affective disorder. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(May), Vol 126, 449-456. —Studied a group of 46 
bipolar depressives and their first-degree relatives. A 
high rate of affective disorder (19.6%) was found, 
including both unipolar (13.2%) and bipolar (6.4%) types, 
with females predominating (3 : 1). The presence of 4 
father-son pairs suffering from affective disorder made 
the hypothesis of X-linked dominance untenable. Results 
compatible with polygenic inheritance were found. There 
was no evidence for assortative mating or for an 
increased total number of females (both well and ill) 
among first-degree relatives. The probands and affective- 
ly ill first degree relatives who have died show a very 
high rate of suicide (46%). Other forms of mental 
disorder, including alcoholism, were no more common 
than in the rest of the community. (28 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10023. Johnson, Robert J.; Wiersema, Vernon & Kraft, 
I. A. (Texas Research Inst of Mental Sciences, Houston) 
Hair amino acids in childhood autism. Journal of Autism 
& Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 187-188. 
—Studied the hair samples of 61 autistic and 15 normal 
children for changes in amino acid content to determine 
whether an altered amino acid pattern is present in 
autistic Ss. No significant differences in hair amino acid 
composition between autistic and control Ss were seen, 
nor were age or sex differences apparent. Shampoo used, 
hair texture, hair color, or hair fragility showed no 
correlation with amino acid content. Although no amino 
acid metabolic abnormality appeared in the hair protein 
of autistic Ss, it is suggested that further attention be 
given to the examination of urine specimens for 
ninhydrin-positive substances, and that further study of 
the peculiar rancid-like hair odor of autistic children be 
conducted. —A. C. Moltu. 

10024. Jones, Marshall B. & Offord, David R. 
(Pennsylvania State U Medical Coll) Independent 
transmission of IQ and schizophrenia. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 126, 185-190. —Obtained 
childhood IQ data from the school records of 85 
schizophrenics and their 208 siblings. The correlation 
between IQs of the probands and their oldest was 43, 
between the probands and their average sib 44, while the 
intraclass correlation among the sibs was .33. Results 
concord well with those generally reported for sibling-si- 
bling correlations, supporting independent transmission 
and the view that low IQ functions as an unfavorable, 
largely genetic modifier in schizophrenia. (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

10025. Justin, Renate G. Incidence of depression in 
one family physician's practice. Journal of Family 
Practice, 1976(Aug), Vol 3(4), 438-439. — Conducted a 
retrospective study of all patients seen in a famil 
practice setting over 10 yrs: 538 charts were reviewed, 
429 of which were charts of female patients. Of all the 
psychiatric diagnoses, the most common, representing 
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about 74 of the total number of 214 diagnoses, was 
depression (23.5% of the 538 patients). Of the 129 
depressed patients, 51 presented with symptoms or 
complaints of depression, nervousness, and fatigue, and 
78 complained of somatic distress (e.g., abdominal pain 
or headache) or presented for a "checkup" with no 
complaint. In 76 patients a precipitating cause could be 
identified. 32 patients were considered to have had more 
than one episode of depression. ll patients were 
considered suicidal, 6 of them actually making suicide 
attempts. —P. O'Brien. 

10026. Kendell, R. E. (U Edinburgh, Royal Edinburgh 
Hosp, Scotland) The classification of depressions: A 
review of contemporary confusion. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 129, 15-28. —Examines the 
controversy surrounding the classification of depres- 
sions. It is аш that the disagreement has several 
bases, one of which is the unreliability of raw material on 
which most classifications are based. Specific typologies 
and classifications which attempt to draw a distinction 
between Type A (endogenous/psychotic) and Type B 
(reactive/neurotic) depressions are discussed, including 
Overall's typology, the St. Louis classification, and the 
International Classification. The review indicates that (a) 
while the lee cus about the relationship between 
Type A and Type B depressions remains unresolved, 
there is widespread agreement on the need to distinguish 
between them, either by dimensions or by categories; 
and (b) the former concept is more soundly based than 
the latter. (47 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

10027. King, H. E. (U Pittsburgh, Western Psychiatric 
Inst & Clinic) Incidental serial reaction time: Normal 
and schizophrenic response to the onset and cessation 
of auditory signals. Journal of. Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 
93(2), 299-311. — Tested the hypothesis that incidental 
serial reaction time (ISRT) latencies would be slower and 
more variable for schizophrenic than for normal Ss. It 
was predicted that the response of both groups to a 
manipulated stimulus dynamism would be proportion- 
ate, however, despite a difference in level of performance 
characterizing each sample, 30 27-58 yr old chronic 
schizophrenics and 30 21-63 yr old normal controls 
responded to a series of 1,000-Hz audiometric tones, 
signaling tone onset by pressure on a hand-switch and 
offset by release. Signal tone length (1-3 sec) and 
interstimulus interval (1.5-15 sec) were varied randomly. 
Mean ISRT response was significantly slower for 
schizophrenic Ss, and these latencies were markedly 
more variable. Increased signal intensity reduced the 
latency of ISRT significantly in each group. The stimulus 
dynamism induced change in ISRT was similar for both 
groups, over a range of 15-65 db. No evidence for a 
diminished vigilance from the beginning to the end of the 
session was found for either sample. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10028. Lakshmi Bai, A. J.; Murthy, J. М. & 
Nagalakshmi, S. V. (Niloufer Hosp, Hyderabad, India) 
Rajas and tamas in psychological disturbances. /ndian 

Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 
135-138. —Explains the concept of “rajas” and “tamas” 
(“vitiating factors" in mental disturbances) derived from 
the Sankhya theory of human personality. To test for the 
presence of these factors, 30 normals, 15 neurotics, and 
15 psychotics were administered a 116-statement inven- 
tory based on descriptions of behavior in the Bhagavadgi- 
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ta. Rajas and tamas were significantly higher in the 
patient groups, especially the psychotics, than in the 
normals. There appears to be an equivalence between the 
vitiating functions specific to each clinical condition, 
related to the severity of the condition. Behavioral 
indices for rajas and tamas seem to be valid, as they 
differentiate clinical conditions significantly. —Journal 
summary. 

10029. Langner, Thomas S. et al. (Columbia U School 
of Public Health) A screening inventory for assessing 
psychiatric impairment in children 6 to 18. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 
286-296. —Administered a structured questionnaire to a 
cross-sectional sample of 1,034 mothers and a welfare 
sample of 1,000 mothers of 6-18 yr olds in New York 
City. One or more psychiatrists rated each of the children 
on а 5-point scale of total psychiatric impairment. Factor 
analysis of the questionnaire items of child behavior 
yielded 18 factors. The 7 factors with the highest 
correlations with total psychiatric impairment were 
selected for the inventory, each represented by 5 items. 
The correlation of the total 35-item score and total 
psychiatric impairment was .82. The screening inventory 
significantly and substantially improved over chance in 

assigning children to impairment statuses in the cross- 
sectional sample and the sample used for cross-valida- 
tion, the welfare sample. Correlations of the total score 
with child's treatment status and a direct clinical 
examination rating were expectedly low. In its present 
form, the instrument is recommended only for compari- 
sons of different child and adolescent groups. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10030. Lotter, Victor. (U Guelph, Canada) Social 
adjustment and placement of autistic children in 
Middlesex: A follow-up study. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 41), 
11-32. —Collected data on a follow-up study of 32 
autistic children identified in an epidemiological survey 
when they were 8-10 yrs old and investigated 8 yrs later 
(in 1972). Outcome is described in terms of general social 
adjustment, employment, and placement history. Results 
are contrasted with those for a comparison group 
identified in the original survey and those reported for 
comparably defined children in other studies. Only one 
autistic child was employed, and outcome was in general 
worse for the autistic group in which 62% required 
extensive care and supervision. There does not seem to 
be a direct relationship between employability and 
amount of schooling. It is concluded that expectations 
with respect to outcome can be indicated with some 
confidence for comparable groups. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10031. Maddigan, Roger F.; Watson, Charles G. & 
Fulton, John R. (VA Ctr, Social Work Service, Fargo, 
ND) Predictions of posthospital success for psychiatric 
patients. Social Work, 1976(Jul), Vol 21(4), 322-323. 
—Upon release from a Veterans Administration hospi- 
tal, 93 male schizophrenics (mean age, 37.7 yrs) and 93 
relatives completed questionnaires assessing their expec- 
tations for the patient’s performance over the next 6 mo. 
Patients and relatives also completed appraisals of the 
patient’s performance at the 6 mo follow-up. Results 
indicate that the best predictors of posthospital adjust- 
ment were the patients themselves. 
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10032. Mayou, Richard. (U Oxford, Warneford Hosp, 
England) The nature of bodily symptoms. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 129, 55-60. — Psychiatric 

lescriptions of bodily symptoms have usually been 
derived from narrowly restricted clinical experience. It is 
argued that it is more useful to review evidence from all 
medical settings, and in the present paper, issues related 
to occurrence, nature, disability and presentation are 
discussed. Syndromes of hypochondriacal reactions 
appear to be extreme and uncommon manifestations of a 
universal potential. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

10033. McCall, Raymond J. (Marquette U) The 
nonpsychotic personality disturbances: A reevaluation 
and reclassification. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr) Vol 31(2) 205-222. —Presents a 3-part 
discussion on the need for providing a classification 
чеп for the major psychopathological disturbances 
that cannot be readily classified as either neurotic or 
psychotic. Part 1 focuses on the general inutility of the 
concept of neurosis and the need for a more differentiat- 
ed taxonomy of nonpsychotic disorders. The difficulties 
confronted when using the 1952 or 1968 editions of the 
American Psychiatric Association’s Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual in classifying such disorders are discussed 
in detail. In Parts 2 and 3 a descriptive theory of 
character disorder is presented and discussed in terms of 
(a) its relation to sociopathy, delinquency, and exagger- 
ated dependency; and (b) its application to alcoholism, 
drug abuse, and sexual deviation. —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

10034. McNeil, T.; Dalén, P.; Dzierzykray-Rogalska, 
M. & Kaij, L. (U Lund, Malmó, Sweden) Birthrates of 
schizophrenics following relatively warm versus rela- 
tively cool summers. Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten, 1975, Vol 221(1), 1-10. —Schizophrenics 
have consistently been found to be born with unusually 
high frequency in the early months of the calendar year. 
A study by B. Pasamanick, S. Dinitz, and H. Knoblock 
(1961) found significantly more schizophrenics born 
following warm than following cool summers, thus 
Suggesting that summer temperature or a correlate of 
summer temperature may be an effective factor in the 
relationship between season of birth and schizophrenia. 
The current study retested the warmer vs cooler summer 
finding, using a local sample of 301 and a nationwide 
sample of 13,440 Swedish schizophrenics, each sample 
showing increased frequency of births in the early 
months of the year. To localize the possible effects of 
temperature to a more specific gestational period, the 
schizophrenics in each sample were divided into sub- 
groups based upon which trimester of gestation likely 
occurred during the summer prior to the birth. The 71 
yrs (1876-1946) during which the patients were born 
were rank-ordered by mean summer temperature at 
representative geogra] hical locations, and the rank 
orders of years were divided into temperature quartiles. 
The rates of births for the total patient [оре and the 
trimester subgroups among both samples showed no 
positive linear or systematic relationship to temperature 
during the previous summer. Even the warmest among 
the 71 yrs were not followed by increased rates of births 
of schizophrenics. The results of the study did not 
corroborate the earlier finding. —English abstract. 

10035. Merrin, Edward L. & Silberfarb, Peter M. (VA 
Hosp, Menlo Park, CA) The Capgras phenomenon. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 
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965-968. —Discusses the Capgras syndrome which is 
characterized by the delusional belief that a significant 
other has been replaced by one or more imposters. The 
case history of a 52-yr-old woman is presented. The 
underlying diagnosis of Capgras delusion is not found to 
be exclusively paranoid schizophrenia, nor is the sex 
exclusively female, as once was believed. Organic factors 
play a predominant role in many patients, and 41% of 
the cases are males. The age at diagnosis in those 
considered to be schizophrenic is older than is usually 
expected. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10036. Millman, Howard L. et al. (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY) The relationship between sociome- 
tric status and personal-social behavior in emotionally 
disturbed boys. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 238. 

10037. Milstein, Victor; Small, Joyce G.; Shelbourne, 
Donald & Small, Iver F. (Larue D. Carter Memorial 
Hosp, Indianapolis, IN) Manic depressive illness: 
Onset, diurnal temperature and season of birth. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Jul), Vol 37(7), 
373-375. —Evaluated 56 carefully diagnosed manic- 
depressive patients to determine the relationship between 
onset of illness, diurnal temperature variation, and 
month and season of birth. With respect to diurnal 
temperature variation, there was no significant change in 
the difference between the high and low temperature as 
the time of onset of each episode of the illness 
approached, but there was a trend for the ac 
temperature difference to decrease as time of onset 
approached. Occurrence of episodes was seasonally 
distributed with significantly more hospitalizations in 
winter and spring and fewer in summer and fall. The 
cohort of manic-depressive patients was not different 
from the total Indiana population with respect to season 
of birth. —Journal abstract. 

10038. Mohan, D. (All India Inst of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi) Social and psychological themes in educa- 
tion. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), 
Vol 2(2), 159-162. —Discusses the factors underlying 
psychopathology in relation to the educational process, 
using material from 6 female and 19 male undergradu- 
ates in the outpatient department of a New Delhi 
hospital. All had academic problems, and psychotherapy 
sessions revealed underlying developmental themes: 
parents’ domination of career choices and their ШАШ 
to recognize pathological symptoms, traditional chil - 
rearing practices, hierarchical organization of the family, 
intense pride in family and caste, and intense competi- 
tion within the group. Education supports achievement 
in these areas but the individual becomes vulnerable to 
stress when achievement is blocked. —/. Davis. 

10039. Nicholson, Clara K. (Syracuse U, Utica Coll) 
Learning and mental health. Humanitas, 1975(Nov), Vol 
11(3), 345-362. —Discusses role t ology as a means of 
relating learning to mental health. apid cultural change 
has diminished the number of valid role models, thereby 
producing anxiety, group disintegration, and organiza- 
tional inefficiency. Mental health is viewed as a function 
of the individual's ability to undergo role transition, 5 
types of which are discussed. Adjusting learning process- 
es to the type of role change being experienced is said to 
decrease biocultural maladjustment. (44 ref) —W. K 
Redican. 
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10040. O'Connell, Thomas S. (Marshall U) The 
musical life of an autistic boy. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 223-229. 
—A hyperactive 8-yr-old autistic male who had excep- 
tional musical ability and absolute pitch but who was 
unable to read music was given training in several 
aspects of music in individual lessons 2 or 3 times/wk 
during a 4-yr period. He now reads piano music 
moderately well and can read melodies and accompany 
himself with chords at the piano. His behavior improved 
steadily as he became more competent in musical 
activities, and his ability to concentrate improved as he 
was brought to read music and perform it in rhythm 
without letting his attention wander. His comprehension 
of music was aided considerably by practice in taking 
dictation and learning to write the notes of the melodies 
with the correct rhythmic values. —Journal abstract. 

10041. Papousek, Mechthild. (U München, Psychia- 
trische Klinik, W Germany) [Chronobiological aspects 
of cyclothymia.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1975(Aug), Vol 43(8), 

381-440. —Presents a new conceptualization of patho- 
genetic aspects of cyclothymia, as derived from data and 
theory about the temporal regulation of biological 
rhythms in the organism. In this model, an insufficienc 
of the mechanisms of internal synchronization is pee 
ered the basic genetic disturbance. The manifestation of 
depression is associated primarily with quantifiable 
internal and external desynchronizations, and secondari- 
ly, with instability of ultradian rhythms as well as with 
infradian rhythms detectable in the temporal course of 
cyclothymia. The times in which cyclothymic phases are 
manifest are conceptualized as periods of increased risk 
of desynchronization. This conceptualization of cyclo- 
thymia is discussed in light of possible relationships to 
the catecholamine and serotonin hypotheses. It is 
concluded that the chronobiological model introduced 
may help to explain the therapeutic effect of sleep 
deprivation, and simultaneously provide a new starting 
point for the investigation of cyclothymia and its 
treatment. Methodological assumptions and difficulties 
with clinical chronobiological research are outlined. (366 
ref) —English summary. 

10042. Park, David & Youderian, Philip. (Williams 
Coll) Light and number: Ordering principles in the world 
of an autistic child. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
Schizophrenia, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 313-323. —Describes 
part of a complex system of ideas in which a 12-yr-old 
autistic female united concepts of number with elements 
of sunlight and weather, and seeks to explain some of her 
reasoning. Certain prime numbers were endowed with 
positive or negative affect, which persisted even when 
they were multiplied to form composite numbers. The 
numbers were associated with 29 kinds of weather, real 
and fictitious, which also had strong affect attached to 
them. It is conjectured that the system was an ingenious 
and laborious attempt by the child to compensate for her 
failure to endow events and emotions with ordinary 
social and emotional meaning by the invention of an 
entirely personal kind of meaning in whose terms at least 

some elements of daily experience could be ordered and 
understood. —Journal abstract. 

10043. Pigache, R. M. (U London, University Coll 

Hosp Medical School, England) Comparison of scoring 
methods for tests of attention, including an error index 
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for use with schizophrenic patients. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 243-253. —Reviews ques- 


tions surrounding the application of signal-de 
theory to discrimination tasks involving “suprathres- 
hold” stimuli, as in tests of vigilance and selective 
attention. The validity of this theory in pathological 
conditions, such as schizophrenia, is also questioned. The 
continuing need for a unitary index combining errors of 
omission and commission is emphasized, and the various 
indices so far proposed are compared using experimental 
data. A new error index is offered as a more satisfactory 
resolution. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10044. Rachman, S. & Seligman M. E. (Inst of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Unprepared phobias: “Be 
prepared." Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(5), 333-338. — Discusses the weaknesses of the 
equipotentiality premise and an alternative theory of 
preparedness, with particular reference to phobias. Two 
clinical cases which appear to be contrary to prediction 
are described. Although their phobias were unprepared 
(lack of biological significance, rarity, and probably 
gradual acquisition), they showed features (high resisi- 
ance and broad generalization) not predicted by the 
theory. It is suggested that these features may appear as a 
result of overlearning symbolic transformation, or 
considerable associated psychopathology. —Journal 
abstract. 

10045. Rachman, S. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Obsessional-compulsive checking. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(4), 269-277. — Discuss- 
ез the relations between obsessional-compulsive check- 
ing and cleaning, and between phobias. Separate but 
related hypotheses are proposed to account for the 
genesis and the maintenance of compulsive checking, 
and these are followed by 9 predictions. The identifica- 
tion of compulsive checking and active avoidance 
behavior is also discussed. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10046. Richman, Naomi. (U London Inst of Child 
Health, England) Depression in mothers of preschool 
children. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), Vol 17(1), 75-78. —Reviews 
Studies on depression in mothers and identifies 4 factors 
which predispose mothers on preschool children of 
depression disturbances: (a) lack of a confiding relation- 
ship with husband or boyfriend, (b) not going out to 
work, (c) having lost their own mother before the age of 
11, and (d) having 3 or more children under the age of 
14. Other factors (e.g, fewer material and social 
resources than nondepressed women, anxieties about 
childrearing practices) effecting depression, their affects 
on children, and methods of prevention and treatment 
are discussed. (27 ref) —M. Ellison-Pounsel. 

10047. Rippere, Vicky. (University Coll, London, 
England) Antidepressive behaviour: À preliminary re- 
port. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(4), 
289-299. —Outside the Psychological literature it is 
common knowledge that when people feel depressed 
they ordinarily try to do something about it. In the 
clinical literature, this commonplace fact is in danger of 
being forgotten. Using an empirically-derived checklist 
of activities consensually identified as being “the thing to 
do when feeling depressed,” the present study examined 
the distribution of reported antidepressive behavior 

(ADB) in a group of 80 Ss consisting of depressed and 
nondepressed psychiatric patients and normals and the 
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relationship between an individual's sex, personality 
(locus of control), and patient status and (a) the amount 
of ADB he/she reports and (b) how much of it he/she 
regards as helpful. АП Ss reported some ADB but not all 
reported any that was helpful. In an analysis of variance, 
no main effects of sex, personality, or patient status were 
found, but sex interacting with personality was signifi- 
cantly related both to the overall amount of ADB 
reported and to the amount found helpful. The findings 
have implications for the kinds of concepts that a 
theoretical formulation of ADB will require as well as for 
the ways in which clinicians conceptualize depressed 
patients. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10048. Rotenberg, Mordechai. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem) 
Self-labelling theory: Preliminary findings among men- 
tal patients. British Journal of Criminology, 1975(Oct), 
Vol 15(4), 360-375. —Presents a theoretical framework 
for considering origins and functions of self-labeling of 
and by deviants. Four levels subsumed under labeling 
theory are (a) auto-suggestive or self-labeling preceding 
societal reactions; (b) transformative labeling requiring 
destruction of old labels, influence of significant others, 
and ritual involvement of the new self; (c) transmutive 
labeling, involving cultural naming systems; and (d) 
indicative labeling, presumably revealing a predestined 
nature of the person labeled. 40 diagnosed schizophrenic 
Israelis, half male and half female, about half new and 
half old patients, and half of Eastern and half of 
European descent, were interviwed for dominance of 
transmutive (Eastern) or indicative (European) labeling. 
New Eastern patients less often described themselves as 
sick, more often ascribed external reasons for sickness, 
and believed they would be cured. Contrary to the 
theory, more older Eastern patients believed in alchemic 
cures. Older western patients more often felt rejected by 
their environment. The process of labeling and hospitali- 
zation are discussed. (37 ref) —A. K. Hess. 

10049. Roy, Alec. (Maudsley Hosp, London, England) 
Psychiatric aspects of narcolepsy. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 562-565. —In a study of 
20 patients (average age, 40 yrs) with Gelineau’s 
syndrome (narcolepsy, cataplexy, sleep paralysis, and 
hypnagogic and hypnopompic hallucinations), intelli- 
gence (Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale) was normal and no 
Characteristic personality or psychopathology (Eysenck 
Personality Inventory) was found. А family history of 
psychiatric disorder was present in 5 and a past 
personality history in 10 patients. Eight had a current 
Psychiatric disorder and 12 either a current or past 
psychiatric disorder. Chronic sexual disorder was present 
in 11 patients. Arousal appeared to be the mechanism by 
which emotions precipitated symptoms. 10 patients had 
difficulties at work, in marriage, or in social life. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10050. Ruff, Carol F.; Ayers, Joyce L. & Templer, 
Donald I. (Western State Hosp, Hopkinsville, KY) Birth 
order and hysterical versus obsessive-compulsive con- 
tinuum. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 332. 

10051. Rutter, Michael; Graham, Philip; Chadwick, O. 
F. & Yule, W. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) 
Adolescent turmoil: Fact or fiction? Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 17(1), 35-56. —Explores the concept of adolescent 
turmoil in the context of findings from a total population 
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epidemiological study of 2,303 Isle of Wight 14-15-yr- 
olds. It is concluded that parent-child alienation is not a 
common feature unless the adolescents are already 
showing psychiatric problems. Inner turmoil, however, as 
represented by feelings of misery and self-depreciation is 
quite frequent. Psychiatric conditions are only slightly 
more common during adolescence than in middle 
childhood but the pattern of disorders changes in terms 
of an increase in depression and school refusal. Many 
adolescent psychiatric problems arise in early childhood 
but conditions arising for the first time during adoles- 
cence differ in important respect from those with an 
earlier onset. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10052. Rybolt, Gaylord A. & Lambert, James A. (VA 
Hosp, Chillicothe, OH) Correspondence of the MMPI 
and Mini-Mult with psychiatric inpatients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 279-281. 
—Results of a study with 150 male consecutive admis- 
sions to a Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospital indicate that although comparison of the 
standard MMPI and Mini-Mult scales generally yielded 
significant scale by scale correlations, the group means 
were significantly different on 6 of 11 possible scales. 
Comparisons of high points and profile elevation also 
evidenced, poor agreement between the 2 forms. These 
results are interpreted as not supporting the hypothesis 
of closer correspondence between the 2 forms for more 
severely disturbed [ршен The outcome of this 
investigation, as well as the results of A. B. Palmer's (see 
PA, Vol 52:5588) study of state mental hospital patients, 
suggests that the Mini-Mult is not an appropriate 
substitution for the MMPI with psychiatric inpatients. 
—Journal summary. 

10053. Schulsinger, Hanne. (кошш) Psy- 
chological Inst, Copenhagen, Denmark) ten-year 
follow-up of children of schizophrenic mothers: A 
clinical assessment. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1976(May), Vol 53(5), 371-386. —Reports findings from 
a group of 207 Ss with severely schizophrenic mothers 
and a matched group of 104 Ss without known mental 
illness in their parents or grandparents who have been 
followed since 1962 in a prospective study based on S. A. 
Mednick's (1958) learning theory of schizophrenia. The 
present paper described an analysis of the clinical 
outcome based on a follow-up examination in 
1972-1974. The examination consisted of a 3¥-hr 
clinical interview using 3 approaches (2 with computer- 
derived diagnoses and 1 traditional clinical interview). 
173 high-risk and 91 low-risk Ss were clincally reas- 
sessed. At the time of the assessment they were 18-30 yrs 
old. The diagnostic distribution showed marked differ- 
ences between the 2 groups with regard to type and 
degree of psychopathology. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10054. Scott, D. F. & Schwartz, Martin S. (London 
Hosp, England) EEG features of depressive and schizo- 
phrenic states. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), 
Vol 126, 408-413. —Used serial EEGs to study a 25-yr- 
old female patient with a psychotic illness lasting 3 mo in 
which schizophrenia and depressive episodes occurred. 
EEGs were coded, masked, and rated without knowledge 
of the clinical state. The schizophrenic state was 
characterized by a decrease in the amount and poor 
organization of alpha activity, as well as the occurrence 
of paroxysmal phenomena, in particular atypical spikes 
d: waves. In the depressive episode, alpha activity was 
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prominent and only scanty paroxysmal features were 
Seen. Using these criteria a series of EEGs from 
psychiatric patients were assessed "blind" to separate 
them into either schizophrenic or depressive categories. 
This was possible in 17 of 21 cases (9 depressive and 8 
schizophrenic). In only 2 cases was the categorization 
completely misjudged. Results suggest that further 
detailed study of the EEG, possibly with computer 
analysis, combined with assessment of the behavioral 
state might not only yield useful diagnostic information, 
but also lead to a better understanding of the underlying 
neurophysiological basis of certain mental disorders. 
—Journal abstract. 

10055. Serban, . (New York U, Bellevue 
Medical Ctr) Stress in schizophrenics and normals. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 
397-407. —Presents findings related to the measure of 
stress in 641 schizophrenics (125 acutes and 516 
chronics) and 95 comparable normals. Stress was defined 
as an imbalance between environmental demands and 
the respondent's ability to meet those demands success- 
fully, and was measured in terms of level of stress 
experienced in relation to specific problem situations. 21 
dimensions of stress were measured in 4 general areas: 
social performance, family interaction, social interper- 
sonal interaction, and social maladaptive activities. 
Results indicate that, in general, normals experienced 
зо лаар less stress іп dealing with life events than 
schizophrenics. Within the schizophrenic group, the 
pseudo-ambulatory chronic patients evidenced more 
stress than did their acute counterparts, a finding not 
previously described in the literature. Findings do not 
support present community after-care concepts. Dis- 
charged chronic schizophrenics appear unable to remain 
in the community for any reasonable period of time 
because of the high level of stress under which they 
function. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10056. Serban, George; Gidynski, Christina B. & 
Melnick, Edward L. (New York U, Bellevue Medical Ctr) 
Social performance and readmission in acute and 
chronic schizophrenics: Comparison of two approaches. 
Behavioral dpt eb 1975-76(Apr-Mar), Vol 
7(1-12), 6-12. —Classified 624 schizophrenics into acute, 
chronic, and high-low social competence groups and 
compared them in terms of comprehensive social 
functioning and life stress. Results show overlap between 
the 2 classifications in functioning in 8 areas of 

psychosocial activity. Interpersonal relationships differ- 
entiated acutes-chronics while antisocial behavior sepa- 
rated high from low social competence Ss. For stress, 3 
areas were common to both classifications. The acutes— 
chronics differed on work and interpersonal stress, 
while leisure time stress differentiated competence 
groups. Predictability by comprehensive functioning 
measure (the Social Stress and Functionability Inventory 
for Psychiatric Disorders) identified readmission varia- 
bles for acutes, while social competence did not. For 
chronics, comprehensive functioning identified isolated 
psychosocial factors as predictors. —Journal abstract. 
10057. Shapiro, Theodore; Huebner, Hans F. & 
Campbell, (New York U Medical Ctr) Language 
behavior and hierarchic integration in a psychotic child. 
Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1974(Jan—Mar), Vol 4(1), 71-90. —Conducted a longitu- 
dinal study of a schizophrenic boy, focusing on language 
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behavior and hierarchic integration. 13 10-min inter- 
views, at 3-mo intervals, were recorded and transcribed 
during a period commencing at S's age of 31% yrs and 
endng at 7. Analysis included verbal productions 
(linguistic factors and content), clinical play, and graphic 
data. S's global behavior showed increasing functional 
and social adaptation. Language structure in relation to 
fantasy level proved useful in describing his unique 
psychic structure and gradual relationship to objects. 
Competence in language and play seemed to emerge 
together as though related to an underlying factor 
inferred as cognitive organization. The method of 
investipation and findings are discussed in light of 
broader implications for the study of deviant develop- 
ment and diagnosis of psychoses in childhood. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10058. Sherman, T. W. & Webster, C. D. (U Toronto, 
Canada) The effects of stimulus-fading on acquisition 
of a visual position discrimination in autistic, retarded, 
and normal children. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
Schizophrenia, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 301-312. — Trial- 
and-error training on a visual position-discrimination 
task was given to 8 autistic children (mean CA, 6.4 yrs), 8 
retarded children (IQ, 36-55), and 8 children of 
approximately normal intelligence (74—136). Ss sat before 
an apparatus containing 3 translucent response panels 
(left, right, and center). A correct response was to press 
whichever outside panel was closer to a small black 
square projected to the right or left of center on the 
center panel (criterion discrimination). Apart from 3 
additional normal-IQ Ss who learned the criterion 
discrimination (and who were excluded from the 
experiment propan performance remained at a chance 
level for all 3 groups. The remaining 24 children received 
a 60-trial stimulus-fading program designed to teach the 
discrimination. Normal {O Ss performed best on the 
program, followed by retarded and autistic Ss. The 
autistic and retarded groups did not differ in perform- 
ance, and the normal-IQ Ss performed reliab! ly better 
than the autistic Ss, All 3 groups improved markedly on 
the criterion-discrimination task as a result of the 
stimulus-fading program. Implications for teaching 
autistic children are discussed. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10059. Simonova, I. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow) [A descrip- 
tion of the speech of children with delayed psychologi- 
cal development.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1974, No 3, 
18-25. —Studied the speech development of 8- to 10-yr- 
olds with 2 forms of delay in psychological development. 
11 children with simple infantilism pronounced all 
sounds correctly, but made mistakes when counting the 
sounds or syllables in a word. When asked questions they 
answered impulsively and more volubly than required. In 
telling a story independently, they had difficulty main- 
taining sequence of exposition. It is concluded that the 
speech of children with simple infantilism is character- 
ized by lack of control. Of 50 Ss with complex infantilism 
or delays of development secondary to cerebrasthenic 
conditions, 16 had some difficulty in pronouncing 
sounds. Only 9 could analyze the sound-syllable compos- 

ition of words. Their connected speech was poor, their 
vocabulary was limited, and they used words incorrectly. 
It is suggested that these more seriously handicapped 
children must receive special help directed toward 
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developing both the phonetic and semantic aspects of 
speech. —E. C. Koffman. 

10060. Simons, Jeanne M. (Linwood Children's Ctr, 
Ellicott City, MD) Observations on compulsive behavior 
in autism. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 4(1), 1-10. —Presents observations 
gathered from a center for the most profoundly emoti- 
nally disturbed children whose preschool-age diagnoses 
could be broadly identified with either early infantile 
autism or childhood schizophrenia. The school has an 
average population of 33, about 14 of them in 5-day 
residence, and has accumulated an appreciable amount 
of clinical data comprising about 150 case histories. The 
observations presented are limited to the relationship 
between compulsive behavior and anxiety, to the 
distinction between compulsiveness and sameness be- 
havior, and to the 4 basic therapeutic considerations 
involving imposition of limits, ignoring the manifesta- 
tions, cutting through the behavior, and broadening of 
such behavior into related and unrelated constructive 
pursuits. —P. O'Brien. 

10061. Siskind, George. Selected designs and the 
background interference procedure: Evaluation of use 
with a specific population. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 1021-1022. —31 18-62 yr old 
psychiatric inpatients with diagnoses of either psychotic 
disorders or depressive reactions were given the author's 
Selected Designs (SD) test, a screening device for organic 
disorders using A. Canters background interference 
procedure, which was designed to increase the sensitivity 
of the Bender Gestalt to organic brain dysfunction. 
Using a blind administration procedure, each patient 
completed the SD under the background interference 
conditions or standard instructions. Only 48% of the 
Шейн were judged to show discriminable differences 

etween the 2 administration conditions. —L. Gorsey. 

10062. Strahilevitz, Meir et al. (Southern Illinois U 
Medical School, Springfield) Immunoglobulin levels in 
psychiatric patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 133(7, 772-777. —In a study of 19 
schizophrenic patients, 7 schizo-affective and nonschizo- 
phrenic patients, and 31 controls (mean ages 34.0, 44.5, 
and 30.8 yrs, respectively), data show салу higher 
mean serum levels of (a) immunoglobulin A in schizo- 
phrenic females than in control females and in schizo- 
phrenic Blacks than in either schizophrenic Whites or 
Black controls, (b) immunoglobulin D in schizophrenic 
Blacks than in schizophrenic Whites, (c) immunoglobu- 
lin M in controls than in nonschizophrenic patients, and 
(d) immunoglobulin G (IgG) in schizophrenics whose 
urine was positive for phenothiazines than in schizo- 
phrenics whose urine was negative for phenothiazines. 
High serum levels of IgG were associated with no or mild 
hallucinations and low levels with moderate or severe 
hallucinations, Black female patients had significantly 
more severe hallucinations than White female patients. 
(26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10063. Straube, Eckart & Klemm, Wiltraut. (Eberhart- 
Karls-U Tübingen, Nervenklinik, W Germany) [Speech 
behavior of schizophrenics: Assay of an experimental 
point of departure.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1975, Vol 221(1), 67-85. —Tested 63 
Schizophrenic Ss and a control group of 26 healthy Ss 
With the following language tasks: (a) to complete 
interruptions in a text, (b) to compose sentences from a 
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sample of words written on cards, and (c) to associate 
word cards to certain concepts. Besides the correct 
words, "irrelevant words" were given as distracting 
stimuli. The inferior performance of the acute paranoid- 
hallucinating Ss is interpreted as disturbance of cognitive 
selective functions. It is concluded that the central 
nervous inhibition of irrelevant stimuli fails to work 
successfully in certain groups of schizophrenics. (31 ref) 
—English abstract. 

10064. Supprian, U. (U Hamburg Psychiatrische 
Klin, W Germany) [Long-range analysis of the 
chronobiological structure of some cases of manic- 
depressive illness.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1975(Nov), Vol 43(11), 
575-601. —Investigated the periodicity of manic-depres- 
sive (MD) illness, a disorder of drive and mood whose 
time structure shows sequences of acute phases and 
“free” intervals, with variations of intensity. Techniques 
are described by which 2 different multiday periods were 
established; 2 such periods combine to produce an 
interferential period. From 18 phase schedules of MD 
psychoses 18 cases were selected and reanalyzed. Results 
confirmed the initial hypothesis that the entire phase 
schedule is composed of interferential periods. Intervals 
are governed by the same principle, which makes phase 
and interval one continuous process. The shortening of 
both phases and intervals is described, and the predictive 
value of this information is discussed. Other implications 
of the findings are pointed out. (26 ref) —English 
summary. 

10065. Symonds, R. L. & Williams, P. (U Wales Hosp, 
Welsh National School of Medicine, Cardiff) Seasonal 
variation in the incidence of mania. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 129, 45-48. —The seasonal 
variation of hospital admissions with a diagnosis of 
mania in England and Wales was examined. Results 
indicate that for females there was a significant seasonal 
trend, the peak being in August-September, while for 
males there was no significant seasonal pattern. 
—Journal s Д 

10066. Tolor, Alexander; Kelly, Bryan К. & Stebbins, 
Charles A. (Fairfield U Inst for Human Development) 
Altruism in psychiatric patients: How socially con- 
cerned are the emotionally disturbed? Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 
503-507. —Determined whether there would be any 
differences in altruism expressed by hospitalized mental 
patients and college students. 25 male 25-50 yr old 
psychiatric patients, hospitalized for an average of 1.69 
yrs, and 25 male undergraduate students were adminis- 
tered a modification of the Revised Social Responsibility 
Scale and were exposed to a situation in which an 
accomplice fell from his crutches. There were no 
significant differences in altruism scale scores between 
these 2 groups nor between the patients and 3 additional 
student groups (№ = 96). In the devised situation the 
patients were significantly more altruistic in their verbal 
expressions of aid (100% vs 72%), in their rendering 
physical assistance to the victim (72% vs 32%), and in 
their offering assistance with the crutches (60% vs 28%). 
Findings suggest that psychiatric patients are capable of 
expressing considerable altruistic behavior under certain 
conditions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10067. Tuma, June M. (U Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston) School! phobia: A bibliography. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 243. 

10068. Vaughan, M. (University Hosp of South 
Manchester, England) The relationships between obses- 
sional personality obsessions in depression, and symp- 
toms of depression. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 129, 36-39. —The relationships between 
obsessional personality, obsessions in depression, and 
symptoms of depression were investigated by means of a 
retrospective study of case notes and item sheets. 168 
cases of depression, aged 20-29 yrs, were rated for 
obsessional personality as defined by I. M. Ingram (see 

PA, Vol 36:5JT35I). The presence of previous obses- 
sions, of obsessions in depression, and of 8 symptoms of 
depression was assessed. Obsessional personality was 
significantly associated only with a decreased frequency 
of objective apathy, although it seemed to act to reduce 
the anxiety experienced by those with obsessions in 
depression. Obsessions in depression were associated 
with rapid changes of mood, anxiety, agitation, and 
overactivity and with a relative absence of retardation. 

—Journal summary. 

10069. Wagner, Edwin E. (U Akron) The facade 
compulsive: A diagnostic formulation derived from 
projective testing. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 352-362. —Delineated a psycho- 
logical “type” characterized by repetitive and compulsive 
action tendencies but not by obsessive thoughts—the 
“facade compulsive.” It is shown how this syndrome can 
be identified through differential intertest patterning on 
projective techniques. The possibility of improving 
psychodiagnostic accuracy by stipulating expected con- 
figurations among tests in a battery is noted. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10070. Wagner, Edwin E. (U Akron) The nature of 

the psychopath: Interpretation of projective findings 
based on structural analysis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 563-574. —Enumerates 
clinical syndromes commonly mistaken for psychopa- 
thy—other character disorders, paranoids with psycho- 
pathic overlays, the brondamaned psychopath, and the 
sexual offender. The nature of the psychopath as viewed 
within the context of structural analysis is explicated. 
Guidelines for diagnosing the psychopath with various 
projective techniques are discussed and a case presented. 
(21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10071. Wahl, Otto F. (U Rochester) Handedness in 
schizophrenia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 
42(3, Pt 1), 944-946. —26 40—55 yr old schizophrenic 
inpatients, 21 40-55 yr old nonschizophrenic inpatients, 
and 18 25-40 yr old staff controls from the same unit in a 
public psychiatric hospital were questioned about hand 
preferences for performing 10 manual tasks. Although 
Schizophrenics showed more confusion about hand 
preference than the other Ss, patterns of preference did 
not differ among the 3 groups. Results do not support the 
inclusion of schizophrenia among the list of disorders 
associated with abnormal patterns of lateral dominance 
as indicated by hand preference. —Journal abstract. 

10072. Walker, Harry A. & Birch, Herbert G. 
(Rockland Children’s Hosp, Orangeburg, NY) Intellectu- 
al patterning in schizophrenic children. Journal of 
Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 
143-161. —Analyzed the pattern of intellectual function- 
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ing for 120 male children diagnosed as schizophrenic. 
Subtests and WISC scores for 20 Ss at each of 6 age 
levels from 10 to 15 yrs were assessed by pattern 
distribution, factor analysis, and factor intercorrelation. 
Performance IQ was consistently superior to Verbal IQ 
for all age levels for Full Scale IQ over 75; lower-IQ 
children displayed relatively greater competence in 
Verbal over Performance subtests. Three factors—A, a 
Verbal factor; B, a Perceptual-Motor factor; and C, a 
Discrimination factor—seemed to provide the most 
effective interpretation of matrix cluster. Comparison of 
factor patterns of schizophrenics with those of brain- 
damaged, emotionally disturbed, and normal children 
pow led evidence of differing etiologies within the 

roader clinical designation of childhood schizophrenia. 
The pattern of factors by schizophrenics with IQ less 
than 80 resembled patterns obtained by brain-damaged 
children, whereas schizophrenics with IQ greater than 80 
were unlike all comparison groups, but most closely 
resembled emotionally disturbed children in cognitive 
patterns of functioning. The evidence indicate the 
presence of dual etiology within CNS dysfunction. (45 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10073. Watkins, Bruce A.; Cowan, Michael A. & 
Davis, William E. (VA Hosp, St Cloud, MN) Differential 
diagnosis imbalance as a race-related phenomenon. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
267-268. —Examined the effect of race, Voi independ- 
ent of, and interacting with, education as a determinant 
of psychiatric diagnosis, using 351 Black and 338 White 
Ist and 2nd admissions to a psychiatric facility. Assess- 
ment of Ss' educational levels indicated that 215 White 
Ss were well educated (12 yrs and above) and 123 were 
poorly educated (11 yrs and below). 180 and 171 Blacks 
were well educated and poorly educated, respectively. 
Results indicate that Black penent received a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion of schizophrenic diagnoses. 
This difference remained at all educational levels, which 
suggests that in some cases diagnosis is a function of 
racial group rather than purely of social class and its 
attendant factors. —Journal summary. 

10074. Wexler, David B. (U Arizona) Mental health 
law and the movement toward voluntary treatment. 
California Law Review, 1974(May), Vol 62(3), 671-1068. 
—Presents a symposium on mental disability and the 
law, which deals with 3 broad areas of legal concern: 
criminal responsibility, civil commitment, and the rights 
of institutionalized patients. The theory and practice of 
mental health law are discussed by authors representing 
a variety of disciplines. 

10075. White, Robert B. (U Texas Health Science Ctr, 
Div of Psychology, Dallas) Variations of Bender-Gestalt 

constriction and depression in adult psychiatric pa- 
tients. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 
221-222. —Examined variations of Bender-Gestalt 
constriction and their relation to depression. 20 psychiat- 
ric patients (aged, 16-55 yrs) showing constriction of 
drawings on the upper half-page and 20 (aged, 16-44 yrs) 
showing constriction of drawings on the left half-page 
were compared with regard to MMPI Depression scores. 
No significant difference was found between these 
ко However, when the constricted groups were 
Combined and then compared with 40 Ss who did not 
show constriction of Bender drawings, the constricted 
group had significantly higher (p < .05) MMPI Depres- 
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sion scores. Thus, variations in Bender constriction are 
not differently related to depression, but presence of 
constriction is an indicator. However, its rate of 
occurrence is so infrequent, appearing in only 5% of the 
records examined, that its clinical usefulness in the 
detection of depression is quite limited. —Journal 
abstract. 

10076. Woolsey, Robert M. (St Louis U) Hysteria: 
1875 to 1975. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Sul), 
Vol 37(7), 379-386. — Discusses hysteria as an ancient 
disorder whose clinical symptoms have changed through 
the years and whose modern definition and interpreta- 
tion has been substantially influenced by the work of J. 
Charcot and Freud. A brief history, definition, and 
general profile of the disorder are followed by descrip- 
tions of the hysterical personality; specific pseudoneuro- 
logical syndromes of hysteria; the convulsive states; 
sensory, motor, mental, and “special sense” disturb- 
ances; and the treatment of hysteria. (57 ref) 

10077. Zigler, Edward; Levine, Jacob & Zigler, 
Bernice. (Yale U) The relation between premorbid 
competence and paranoid—nonparanoid status in schi- 
zophrenia: A methodological and theoretical critique. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 303-313. 
—Reviews empirical studies of the relation between 
premorbid social competence and paranoid—nonpara- 
noid status in schizophrenia. The inconsistent findings in 
this area of research are noted, and positive vs negative 
findings are discussed in terms of methodological 
differences and difficulties, particularly the problem of 
heterogeneity in the diagnostic categories investigated. 
The explanation is advanced that good remorbid 
competence and the symptoms leading to a diagnosis of 
paranoid schizophrenia are both reflections of a higher 
developmental maturity level. Theoretical considerations 
concerning the paranoid-nonparanoid distinction in 
schizophrenia, the premorbid social competence con- 
struct, and the importance of the relation between these 
2 concepts are presented. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10078. Baker, A. Harvey; Kostin, Irene W.; Mishara, 
Brian L. & Parker, Laurence. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Delinquency and stimulation 
seeking: Re-analysis of Petrie's study of kinesthetic 
aftereffects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 400-402. —Individual differences in kinesth- 
etic aftereffects presumabl. reflect differential modula- 
tion of stimulus intensity. Supporting this view, A. Petrie 
(1962) found that delinquents showed greater reduction 
(Le., smaller size judgments after inducing stimulation) 
than nondelinquents. Recent evidence has contraindicat- 
ed use of Petrie’s 2-session procedure. Here, using only 
Petrie’s data from Session 1 with 106 institutionalized 
13-17 yr old delinquents and a more appropriately 
defined control group, the original findings were recon- 
firmed. —Journal abstract. 

10079, Bancroft, J. H.; Skrimshire, А. M. & Simkin, S. 
(U Oxford, Warneford Hosp, England) The reasons 
people give for taking overdoses. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 538-548. —Interviewed 
89 ferias and 39 male patients immediately after their 
recovery from an overdose. During the interview Ss were 
given alternative reasons for taking overdoses and asked 
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to choose any that applied to them. Spontaneous 
comments about suicidal intent were also recorded. 44% 
indicated that they had wanted to die. On the basis of 
their choices, 33% were "seeking help," 42% "escaping 
from the situation,” 52% “obtaining relief from a terrible 
state of mind,” and 19% “trying to influence someone.” 
Findings on the association between these reasons and 
other expected effects or feelings associated with the act 
and on the characteristics of those expressing suicidal 
intent and other reasons are reported, along with data on 
overdose consequences (e.g., toxic effects and psychiatric 
after-care). The possibility is discussed that a large 
proportion of those indicating suicidal intent do so either 
to gain social acceptability for their act or to influence 
helping agencies. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10080. Black, F. William & Heald, Andrew. (Louisiana 
State U Medical Ctr, New Orleans) MMPI characteris- 
tics of alcohol- and illicit drug-abusers enrolled in a 
rehabilitation program. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 572-575. —Administered the 
individual form of the MMPI to 40 alcoholics (mean age, 
38.9 yrs) and 50 male illicit drug abusers (mean age, 20.7 
yrs) in a military drug and alcohol rehabilitation 
program. Drug abuse Ss were generally multiple users 
who reported the use of (a) amphetamines and other 
stimulants, (b) heroin and other morphine derivatives, 
(c)hashish, (d) marihuana, and (e) barbiturates and 
other depressants. Comparison of composite MMPI 
profiles showed that the 2 groups were similar, with a 
relatively higher elevation on the D scale in the alcoholic 
group and relatively higher elevations on the Mf, Pa, Pt, 
Sc, and Ma scales in the drug abuse group. Mean scores 
and the results of comparisons for the MMPI scales 
showed significant differences in elevation on the L 
validity scale, and the Mf'and Sc clinical scales. Findings 
are consistent with previous reports of a hi incidence 
of MMPI protocols suggestive of psychopat! ic deviancy 
in alcohol and drug abusers. —A. C. Moltu. 

10081. Blain, Deborah. (McGill U, Montreal, Canada) 
Avoidance-learning deficits in criminal offenders. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 
494-495. 

10082. Burke, Aggrey W. (U Birmingham, England) 
Attempted suicide among the lrish-born population in 
Birmingham. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 128, 534-537. —Studied the epidemiology of 
attempted suicide ne лиа immigrants in Birming- 
ham, England, using data from 352 (138 male, 214 
female) hospital admissions made during 1969-1972. 
‘Admissions from the Irish Republic and from Northern 
Ireland were similarly distributed, but were both grossly 
overrepresented. The average annual rate of admission 
(222 male, 362 female) was robably higher than the 
rates in Dublin, Belfast, and Edinburgh. The female 
patient rate (286) was greater than that of Edinburgh, but 
the male rate (143) was not. Fewer Irish than ritish 
admissions gave a history of previous attempted suicide 
or penis the attempt. Indices of stress among 
immigrants were, however, greater. The importance of 
sociocultural factors is discussed. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10083. Burke, Aggrey W. (U Birmingham, England) 
Attempted suicide among Asian immigrants in Birming- 
ham. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 
528-533. —Reports a retrospective study of the epide- 
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miology of attempted suicide among Asian (Bangladesh, 
India, and Pakistan) immigrants in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, during 1969-1972. The hypothesis of no difference 
in the distribution of attempted suicide among native 
and immigrant groups was not upheld. The immigrant 
group was underrepresented among all the admissions to 
Birmingham's hospitals. It was estimated that the crude 
adjusted rates for attempted suicide among the male and 
female Asian immigrants aged 15—64 yrs are 57 and 
126/100,000 population/yr, respectively. These were 
lower than the rates found among natives in Britain, but 
the female immigrant rate was higher than that found in 
India. Asian patients who attempted suicide in India and 
Birmingham were younger than 45 yrs of age, rarely 
abused drugs and alcohol, and made repeated attempts 
infrequently. In Birmingham, however, immigrants and 
native patients swallowed mostly psychotropic tablets, 
not insecticides as in India. It is noteworthy that an 
interpersonal dispute preceded attempted suicide more 
frequently among immigrant patients than among 
natives in either area. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10084. Byer, Helana. (United States International U) 
Mothers' reports of behavior problems among treat- 
ment and non-treatment children: An outgrowth of the 
McFarlane study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 497. 

10085. Caffrey, Thomas A. (City U New York) 
Assaultive and troublesome behavior among adolescent 
homosexual prison inmates. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1038. 

10086. Cahman, John A. (U Southern California) 
Personality variables associated with narcotic addiction 
as measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1039. 

10087. Cermak, Laird S.; Naus, Mary J. & Reale, 
Lynn. (VA Hosp, Psychology Service, Boston, MA) 
Rehearsal strategies of alcoholic Korsakoff patients. 
Brain & Language, 1976(Jul), Vol 3(3), 375-385. —Used 
an overt rehearsal procedure to monitor the rehearsal 
strategies that 27 male alcoholic Korsakoff, chronic 
alcoholic, and normal control patients (mean ages, 55.8, 
53.8, and 56.2 yrs, respectively) used when learning a 20- 
item list. Korsakoff patients spontaneously rehearsed 
only one word at a time, that word being the one 
currently presented, regardless of the organizational 

salience of the list of words. Alcoholics and control 
patients, on the other hand, tended to rehearse several 
words in addition to the one being currently presented, 
and they demonstrated increasing ability to rehearse 
semantically related words together as the organizational 
salience of the list increased. This ability to rehearse in 
an enriched manner placed the 2 control groups at a 
distinct advantage over the Korsakoff patients at the 
time of recalling the list. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10088. Clarke, Jane & Haughton, Helen. (St Patrick’s 
Hosp, Dublin, Ireland) A study of intellectual impair- 
ment and recovery rates in heavy drinkers in Ireland. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), Vol 126, 
178-184. —Compared 50 males and 5 females entering a 
hospital with a primary diagnosis of excessive drinking 
(mean age, 46 yrs) with 55 controls (mean age, 45 yrs) 
matched for age, sex, and scaled Vocabulary score on the 
WAIS. The patient group was assessed 3 times in a 1-уг 
period; the controls were assessed twice since there was 
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no significant change in scores from the Ist to the 2nd 
assessment, and it was thought unlikely that there would 
be any subsequent change. Results show the following: 
(a) Heavy drinkers scored significantly worse than 
controls on all WAIS subtests except Vocabulary. (b) 
Even on the 3rd assessment (i.e, a minimum of 10 wks 
without alcohol) the heavy drinkers were still significant- 
ly worse on all the WAIS subtests except Vocabulary. (c) 
There was some improvement in scores of the heavy 
drinkers from the Ist to the 2nd assessment but not from 
the 2nd to the 3rd, suggesting that rapid improvement 
occurs early but its slope flattens out as treatment 
continues. (d) The only WAIS subtest that discriminated 
those patients who returned for retesting from those who 
did not was Similarities, indicating that those with fairly 
significant damage do not necessarily fail to return for 
follow-up. Overall data indicate that the heavy drinker is 
significantly impaired for a considerable time after he or 
she has stopped drinking. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

10089. Cowgell, Virginia G. (Duke U) Responding to 
suicidal communications. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1043. 

10090. Danneel, R. (Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms-U 
Bonn, Zooligisches Inst, W Germany) [Seasonal differ- 
ences in the frequency of suicide in youth and old age.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1975, Vol 221(1), 11-13. —Studied 1,704 suicides in 
Germany, 852 by young people (born 1940-1961) and 
852 by old people (born 1878-1904). The number of 
suicides was not constant during the course of the year 
and differed for the 2 age groups. Young people 
committed suicide more often during autumn and 
winter; old people more often during spring and 
summer. The difference between the 2 groups has been 
statistically proved with 99.7% accuracy. —English 
abstract. 

10091. Edinger, Jack D.; Bogan, Joseph B.; Harrigan, 
Patricia H. & Ellis, Mary F. (Virginia Commonwealth U) 
Altitude quotient-IQ discrepancy as an index of person- 
ality disorganization among drug offenders. Journal o, 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul Vol 31(3) 575-578. 
—Administered the MMPI and the WAIS to 1 Puerto 
Rican, 18 Black, and 6 White, inmates (ages 20-28 yrs) 
who were resident participants in a federal reformatory 
drug abuse program. The following ratings were also 
obtained for each S: resident counselor ratings, group 
therapy ratings, dormitory behavior rating, work prog- 
ress reports, and overall adjustment rating. Intercorrela- 
tions among altitude quotient (AQ)-IQ discrepancies, 
MMPI scales, and behavioral adjustment ratings were 
computed. Results suggest that the AQ-IQ discrepancy 
is of questionable efficacy as an index of personality 
disorganization. —Journal abstract. 

10092. Fox, Leonard M. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) A further look at the self concepts of juvenile 
delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1046. 1 

10093. Getsinger, Stephen H. (VA Hosp, Perry Point, 
MD) Sociopathy, self-actualization, and time. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1976(Aug), Vol 40(4), 398-402. 
—Compared 15 18-30 yr old male sociopaths and 15 


male 18-30 yr old self actualizers on 18 measures of | 


temporal behavior obtained from estimation, rojective, 
and questionnaire techniques. Ss differed signi icantly on 
half of these measures including time accuracy, delay, 
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dominance, relatedness, and evaluation of the various 
time modes. Results are discussed in terms of theoretical 
notions of time, positive levels of coping, and therapeutic 
modifications of time-linked behavior. (23 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10094. Hedberg, Allan G.; Campbell Lowell M.; 
Weeks, Sharon R. & Powell, James A. The use of the 
MMPI (Mini-Mult) to predict alcoholics’ response toa 
behavioral treatment program. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 271-274. —Attempted 
to predict the response of 28 male alcoholics (mean age 
38.2 yrs; average level of education, grade 11) to 
behavior therapy and to assess MMPI profile changes 
during the initial phase of treatment. Four MMPI scales 
discriminated between the successfully treated alcoholics 
and the failures. The MMPI profiles for both groups of 
patients fell within normal limits early in treatment; the 
successful group yielded an overall profile of greater 
pathology at both the initial and the interim testing 
periods. (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

10095. Kaplan, Miriam & Kipper, David A. (Bar Ilan 
U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Externalization style among 
solitary and social delinquents. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 88-90. —Tested the 
prediction that the social delinquent will manifest a 
greater degree of “externalization style,” measured in 
terms of field dependency, undifferentiated body image, 
and external locus of control, than both the solitary 
оше and the nondelinquent. 28 social delinquent, 
15 solitary delinquent, and 28 nondelinquent 13-14 yr 
old Israeli males (equated for age, sex, intelligence, and 
socioeconomic status) were administered the Embedded 
Figures Test, the Draw-A-Person test, and the Children's 
Locus of Evaluation and Control Scale. Results support 
the prediction and appear to agree partially with C. 
Frankenstein's (1968) hypothesis concerning externaliza- 
tion style. According to Frankenstein, the social delin- 
quent is characterized by a dependency on external 
environment and a confusion of the latter with internal 
psychological events. It is cautioned, however, that the 
findings do not necessarily substantiate Frankenstein's 
etiological reasoning for the development of these 
psychological differences between the 2 delinquent 
samples in the present study. —Journal summary. 

10096. Kaplun, David & Reich, Robert. (New York 
City Human Resources Administration, Office of Psychi- 
atry, NY) The murdered child and his killers. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7) 809-813. 
—Studied 112 cases of child homicide in New York City 
in 1968-1969 to identify contributing social and psychi- 
atric factors and to determine the fate of the surviving 
siblings and the degree of involvement of the city's social 
agencies with the families. There was a pattern of long- 
term familial child maltreatment extending to the 
siblings and continuing after the murders. The victims 
were usually illegitimate reschoolers; the assailants, 
usually the mothers or hee paramours, had back- 
grounds of assaultiveness and social deviance and killed 
in impulsive rage. Reports of sexual abuse of victims or 
of suicide or psychosis among assailants were rare. Case 
illustrations and guidelines for improved prevention by 
psychiatrists and social workers are presented. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10097. Koslowsky, Meni & Levett, Carol. Intellectual 
functioning in a sample of institutionalized narcotic 
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addicts. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 578-582. —Administered the Shipley-Hartford 
Institute of Living Scale to 1,980 institutionalized addicts 
who were males in their late teens from a minority group 
whose education had been terminated sometime duri 
high school. Most Ss had been on heroin for more than 
yrs. Results show that addict IQs were about normal. Of 
all demographic variables analyzed, only education 
explained an appreciable proportion of the variance in 
scores (12%). There were indications that a relatively 
high number of addicts may have some intellectual 
impairment (41%). Further verification of this finding is 
needed. —Journal abstract. 

10098. le Unes, Arnold & Christensen, Larry. (Texas 
A&M U) The Eysenck Personality Inventory and 
criminal classification. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Јап), Vol 2(1), 91. —Administered the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory to 165 male public offenders to 
assess its utility in discriminating between various 
criminal types. Results (a) reveal that the measure was 
not effective in making such differentiations and (b) 
support A. Little’s (1963) findings which are generally 
negative toward Eysenck’s theory and measurement of 
criminality. 

10099. Lester, David; Kendra, John M. & Perdue, 
William C. (Richard Stockton State Coll) Distinguishing 
murderers from suicides with the Rorschach. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 474. 
—Examined whether J. M. Kendra’s (1974) technique 
could distinguish murderers from suicidal people. Data 
from 100 murderers from a state penitentiary were 
inserted into the regression equations and each murderer 
classified. 77 were classified as nonsuicidal, 22 as 
completed suicides, and one as an attempted suicide, 
Results show that Kendra’s method in fact distinguishes 
suicide-potential rather than general aggressive acting. 

10100. Lobitz, Walter C. (U Oregon) Parental 
response sets and the behavior of deviant and non- 
deviant children during naturalistic observation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1053-1054. 

10101. Marcoux, Guy. (Hosp St Frangois-d’ Assise, 
Quebec, Canada) [The sociocultural significance of 
drinking for the alcoholic patient.] (Fren) Vie médicale 
au Canada française, 1975(Feb), Vol 4(2), 182-183. 
—Discusses the difficulty faced by the detoxified 
alcoholic, who must abstain despite the presence of 
alcohol in social gatherings, and the stereotype of the 
nondrinker as being emasculated. A case istory is 
presented to illustrate how an alcoholic can become a 
social drinker and thus avoid the stigma of being 
different from everyone else. —A. Olsen. 

10102. McCreary, Charles P. (U California Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Personality profiles of persons 
convicted of indecent exposure. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 260-262. — Presents 
MMPI profiles of 87 persons convicted of indecent 
exposure. Ss were separated into 3 groups (no prior 
offenses, 1—5 prior offenses, or 6 or more prior offenses) 
according to their number of previous offenses. There 
appeared to be a relationship between the greater 
number of prior offenses and the severity of the 
personality disturbance of the exhibitionists. Findings 
are consistent with some of the clinically derived 
postulates about such persons. —Journal summary. 
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10103. Milich, Richard; Anderson, Judy & Mills, 
Marcia. (Washington U, St Louis) Effects of visual 
presentation of caloric values on food buying by normal 
and obese persons. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 155-162. —The effects of the visual 
presentation of the caloric values of food on the food 
buying behavior of 150 normal, 150 overweight, and 150 
obese female Ss were studied in a cafeteria setting. 
(Weight groups were established according to subjective 
criteria of body fat deposits.) The caloric signs signifi- 
cantly decreased the total number of calories bought 
across all 3 weight groups. No differences were found 
among the 3 weight groups, either in the effect of the 
presentation of the caloric signs or in the total number of 
calories bought. Results are discussed in terms of 
present-day research on obesity and in terms of a large 
scale modification of eating behavior. —Journal abstract. 

10104. Mishara, Brian L.; Baker, A. Harvey & 
Mishara, Tanju T. (U Massachusetts, Boston) The 
frequency of suicide attempts: A retrospective ap- 
proach applied to college students. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 841-844. —Suicide 
attempt rates are usually reported as an annual statistic; 
however, it is noted that annual rates may underestimate 
the cumulative prevalence of attempters since they 
[шше people whose attempts occurred in years other 
than the one examined. The present study of the 
prevalence of suicide attempters, based on data gathered 
from retrospective od of 293 college students, 
showed that 15% of the total sample reported having 
attempted suicide at one time. This unexpectedly high 
rate suggests that suicidal behavior is a serious problem 
among college students and underlines the need for 
further retrospective studies of the prevalence of suicide 
attempters. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10105. Mott, Joy & Rathod, N. H. Heroin misuse and 

delinquency in a new town. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 128, 428-435. —Studied 80 users of 
heroin (67 males, 13 females, all under 17 yrs) who lived 
in the New Town of Crawley, West Sussex, by examining 
the relationship between their criminal histories and their 
histories of drug use. More of the heroin users than 
would be expected had been convicted of criminal 
offenses before they began using drugs, while the 
reduction or cessation of heroin use during a 4-yr follow- 
up period was accompanied by a reduction in convic- 
tions. Some social characteristics of the male heroin users 
were compared with those of 2 other Crawley groups: a 
group of juvenile offenders who did not use heroin and a 
control group of nondelinquents. Characteristics com- 
monly associated with maladjustment did not distinguish 
the heroin users from the juvenile offenders, nor were 
they associated with the continued use of heroin. 
Analysis of the data in epidemiological terms suggested 
that among the necessary conditions for an outbreak of 
drug use in a particular community, the availability of 
drugs together with socializing drug users are more 
important than the presence of predisposed individuals. 
(16 ref) —Journal summary. 

10106. O'Leary, Michael R.; Donovan, Dennis M. & 
Kasner, Kenneth H. (U Washington Medical School) 
Shifts in perceptual differentiation and defense mecha- 
nisms in alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 565-567. —Aministered the Group 
Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) and the Defense 
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Mechanism Inventory to 50 alcoholics (mean age, 46.36 
yrs) approximately 10 days after admission and again 
after about 6 wks of treatment. The posttreatment scores 
on the GEFT were significantly higher, more field 
independent, than initial scores. Ss also and significantly 
higher scores on the defense of turning against an object 
and lower scores on reversal when compared to pretreat- 
ment scores on the defense inventory. The changes in 
defensive style were not related to the initial level of, or 
changes in, perceptual differentiation. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10107. O'Malley, Pat. (U London Graduate School of 
Economics, England) Suicide and war: A case study and 
theoretical appraisal. British Journal of Criminology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 15(4), 348-359. —Tested E. Durkheim's 
theory that periods of external threat create group 
integration and lower suicide rates. Increased territorial 
threat and proximity of threat correlated inversely with 
suicide rates for women in Australia during World War 
II. (15 ref) —А. К. Hess. 

10108. Orford, Jim. (Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, London, England) A study of the 
personalities of excessive drinkers and their wives, 
using the approaches of Leary and Eysenck. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, dier , Vol 44(4), 
534-545. —Reports findings from the use of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and a shortened form of the 
Leary Interpersonal Adjective Check List in the initial 
assessment of 100 22-60 yr old excessive drinkers and 
their wives (aged 19-60) and the readministration of the 
EPI 12 mo later when some of the husbands had given 
up their excessive drinking. Among significant findings 
are the abnormally raised anxiety scores of both 
husbands and wives at intake; the highest anxiety scores 
of wives whose marriages were of shortest duration; the 
reduction to normal levels of anxiety scores of husbands 
who gave up their excessive drinking; the discrepancy 
between husbands’ and wives’ descriptions of the wives" 
levels of dominance (husbands attributing more domi- 
nance); and the ideal dominance-increasing, and non- 
ideal affection-reducing, effects that both husbands and 
wives ascribed to the husbands' drinking. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10109. Pappachriston, James. (Hofstra U) The effec- 
tiveness of modeling a socially approved and a socially 
disapproved behavior with a group of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1059—1060. 

10110. Perry, David. (PharmChem Research Founda- 
tion, Palo Alto, CA) The pharmacology of addiction and 
drug dependence. PharmChem Newsletter, 1976(Jul), Vol 
5(6), 1-7. —Current thinking has identified 3 factors 
which play a primary role in the development of drug 
dependence: the pharmacology of the drug, the personal- 
ity of the user, and the social and cultural environment 
of the user. This paper discusses the Ist of these factors, 
summarizing the basic concepts of drug pharmacolo 
(tolerance, cross-tolerance, dependence, cross-depend- 
ence, and withdrawal) and the findings of current 
addiction research. 

10111. Robbins, Paul R. & Nugent, J. F. (VA Hosp, 
Washington, DC) Perceived consequences of addiction: 

A comparison between alcoholics and heroin-addicted 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
31(2), 367-369. —Compared the responses of 3 groups of 
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addicted patients—33 heroin inpatients (median age, 30 
yrs), 55 heroin outpatients (median age, 29 yrs), and 
alcoholic inpatients (median age, 46 yrs)—to a question- 
naire that deals with the perceived consequences of 
addiction. All groups reported a high incidence of 
psychological difficulties. The heroin inpatients tended 
to report higher frequencies of social, economic, and 
legal problems as a result of their addiction. —Journal 
summary. 

10112. Ruby, Thomas M. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Rigidity in a risk-taking task among serious suicide 
attempters and nonsuicidal psychiatric patients. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1062. 

10113. Ruff, Carol F.; Templer, Donald I. & Ayers, 
Joyce L. (Western State Hosp, Hopkinsville, KY) The 
intelligence of rapists. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 327-329. — Compared WAIS IQs of 
10 rapists to IQs of 126 nonrapist prisoners convicted of 
violent or nonviolent crimes. Determination of violent vs 
nonviolent crimes other than rape was made upon 
consultation with a commonwealth attorney. Results 
reveal significantly lower IQs for rapists compared to 
nonrapists convicted of violent crimes and compared to 
hetergeneous nonrapist convicts. The present research 
supports the findings of I. Karacan et al (1974), 
indicating a general tendency for rapists to have lower 
IQs than other convicted prisoners. —Journal abstract. 

10114. Starnes, Florence S. (United States Interna- 
tional U) Antecedents of assaultive behavior. Disserta- 
m Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 

10115. Stein, Michael D. (City U New York) 
Correlates of aggressiveness in boys in residential 
treatment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1065-1066. 

10116. Steinberg, Earl P. & Schwartz, Gary E. 
(Harvard U) Biofeedback and electrodermal self-regu- 
lation in psychopathy. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 85(4), 408-415. —Examined the degree 
to which psychopaths can learn to modify their sponta- 
neous skin resistance responses (SSRRs) using intruc- 
tions and biofeedback. Ten clinically defined psycho- 
paths and 12 control Ss were tested, using a within-S 
design. Ss were required to increase and decrease the 
frequency of SSRRs, first without feedback, then with 
biofeedback training, and finally without feedback. 
During prefeedback with instructions alone, control Ss 
were able to raise SSRRs relative to resting baselines, but 
Купорш showed по SSRR control. After 16 min of 
iofeedback training, both groups were able to raise and 
lower their SSRRs to a comparable degree. The results 
for heart rate, measured at the same time, presented the 
Opposite pattern; during prefeedback with instructions 
alone, both groups produced comparable increases in 
heart rate, but in postfeedback the controls maintained 
heart rate whereas the psycho aths did not. Data suggest 
that psychopaths are as capable of learning to voluntari- 
ly regulate electrodermal activity as are controls, but 
they still differ in autonomic patterning. —Journal 
abstract. 

10117. Stephenson, P. Susan & Pollay, Ann. (U British 
Columbia, Div of Child Psychiatry, Vancouver, Canada) 
Adolescent heroin use: A study of a child welfare 
agency population. Canada’s Mental Health, 1974(Sep), 
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Vol 22(3), 8-10. —Case workers in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, were asked to complete a questionnaire about 
adolescent clients who admitted to heroin use during the 
previous year. 18 adolescents (17 females), representing 
6% of the agency population, admitted to the use of 
heroin. There was an extensive history of delinquency in 
most cases, and 10 of the females were known to be 
prostituting. In addition to heroin, 3 of the adolescents 
used cocaine, and 8 used methamphetamine. Only 4 were 
addicted to heroin, with the others using it once or twice 
a week. All had used soft drugs such as LSD and 
marihuana, and most had used alcohol and sniffed 
solvents. All of the adolescents came from families with 
multiple problems. Diagnoses were depression (5), 
sociopathy (9), borderline or mental retardation (3), and 
sociocultural problems (1). A typical case history is 
given. (17 ref) —C. Harwick. 

10118. Tarter, Ralph E.; Sheldon, Judith & Sugerman, 
A. Arthur. (Carrier Clinic Foundation, Belle Mead, NJ) 
Correlates of perceptual field orientation in alcoholics. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 
364-366. —Correlated a battery of 23 cognitive tests (the 
J. French et al Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive 
Factors) (1963) with rod-and-frame test (RFT) perform- 
ance in 24 alcoholic patients (mean age, 41.3 yrs). The 
largest correlation was for general reasoning, and when 
combined with 4 other factors (sensitivity to problems, 
mechanical knowledge, length estimation, and speed of 
closure), 52.8% of RFT performance variance could be 
accounted for. Implications for treatment planning and 
outcome are discussed, (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

10119. Tennent, Gavin & Gath, Dennis. (St Brendan’s 
Hosp, Bermuda) Bright delinquents: A three-year 
follow-up study. British Journal of Criminology, 
1975(Oct), Vol 15(4), 386-390. —Conducted a 3-yr 
follow-up study of 100 delinquent London males, 50 
bright and 50 of average intelligence. No differences 
were found in recidivism rates, time before recidivism, or 
court disposition of the cases. —A. K. Hess. 

10120. Toler, Curt. (VA Hosp, Vancouver, WA) The 
personal values of alcoholics and addicts. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 554-557. 
— Administered the Rokeach Value Survey to 43 males 
(ages 21-35 yrs) consecutively admitted to a drug 
treatment center and 42 males (ages 22-49 yrs) consecu- 
tively admitted to an alcohol treatment center. The drug 
addicts had used narcotics, hallucinogens (psychedelics), 
stimulants, and hypnotics (barbiturates). A comparison 
of the personal values of male alcoholics and addicts 
indicated that (a) the values of the 2 groups were quite 
similar and (b) the combined values of the 2 groups were 
quite different from a sample of males from the general 
population. Further research is needed to determine how 
many of the reported differences are a function of the Ss’ 
drug abuse and how many are a function of their 
particular social background. —Journal abstract. 

10121. Vitetta, Matteo. [Psychosomatic aspects of 
dependence on amino stimulants.] (Ital) Medicina 
Psicosomatica, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 194), 353-376. 
—Conducted psychological and clinical examinations of 
4 19-23 yr old users of methedrine (methylamphetamine- 
chloride) who had somatic complaints. A personality 
structure with childish, egocentric, clashing, and aggres- 
sive characteristics emerged. The “psychic toxicophily’ 
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factor seemed to be of great importance. (English 
summary) (63 ref) —F. Mester. 
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10122. Abdurasulov, D. A. (USSR Academy of 

Pedagogical Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow) 
[The dependence of transfer on pattern analysis in 
mentally retarded schoolchildren.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 
1974, No 3, 25-31. —Studied transfer in mentally 
retarded children who were required to assemble 2 
models from patterns. When 38 retarded 4th graders 
learned to construct a stool and were then asked to build 
a chair or an armchair according to a pattern, many of 
them attempted to assemble the stool and then attached 
parts to it which would make it resemble the chair 
pattern more closely. Ss given help in analyzing the 
pattern of the 2nd model carried out its assembly more 
Successfully than Ss who did not receive help. Ss who 
were given help in pattern analysis, but who constructed 
only one model, did not do as well as Ss who received 
help and constructed 2 models. It is concluded that in 
assembling a new model by means of skills acquired 
while assembling another model, the retarded child 
frequently commits errors due to an inadequate analysis 
of the pattern of the new model. Help in analyzing this 
pattern is beneficial to transfer. —E. C. Koffman. 

10123. Baldwin, Jean M. (Marquette U) Observation- 
al learning following operantly conditioned imitation in 
severely and profoundly retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1071. 

10124. Berry, Paul & Foxen, Tom. (U Manchester, 
England) Imitation and comprehension of language in 
severe subnormality. аласа Speech, 1975(Jul-Sep), 
Vol 18(3), 195-203. —In 3 experiments, the ability of 16 
severely retarded children (mean CA 172.6 mo, mean 
Vocabulary Age on the English Picture Vocabulary Test 
65.8 mo) to both imitate and comprehend language was 
investigated. Latencies to response in a picture-choice 
comprehension situation were also analyzed. The inde- 
pendent linguistic variable for all tasks was syntactic 
complexity. The types of error and response latencies 
suggest that as syntactic complexity increased, both 
imitation and comprehension became more difficult for 
the Ss. The usefulness of imitation as a psycholinguistic 
assessment technique is discussed. (27 ref) —Journal 

abstract. 

10125. Beveridge, M. C. & Tatham, A. (Victoria U of 
Manchester, Hester Adrian Research Ctr, England) 
Communication in retarded adolescents: Utilization of 
known language skills. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 96-99. —Pretested 6 
retarded male Ss (mean CA, 14.8 yrs; mean IQ, 50 mo) 
for comprehension and production of items on a 
sentence comprehension test and then gave them a 
referential communication task using these items as 
stimulus material. Each S acted as speaker and listener 
with each of the other 5 Ss. The presentation of items 
was arranged so that the target sentence differed from 
others of the set equally often in subject, verb, or object. 
The critical feature was less likely to be communicated 
successfully when it was the verb. Some Ss were less 
successful than others in this task but improved with 
further trials. —Journal abstract. 
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10126. Biswas, Manju. Birth order and mental 
retardation. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 173-174. —Reports a study of 75 
mentally retarded children which found that the largest 
number of retardates were firstborns, the second largest 
number were those born second. Together, first- and 
second-borns made up 60% of this sample. 

10127. Brown, Ann L. & Barclay, Craig R. (U Illinois) 

The effects of training specific mnemonics on the 
metamnemonic efficiency of retarded children. Child 
Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 47(1), 71-80. —Investigat- 
ed the effects of training specific mnemonic skills on 
recall readiness in 66 educable retarded children in 2 
groups (MAs 6 and 8 yrs). Equal numbers of Ss at each 
age were instructed in an anticipation, rehearsal, or label 
strategy. On the first posttest (prompted), label training 
did not affect performance, but anticipation and rehears- 
al training facilitated recall readiness estimation for both 
younger and older children. However, on 2 subsequent 
posttests (unprompted, 2 days and 2 wks after training), 
the younger Ss returned to their pretraining competency, 
while the older group maintained high performance. 
Consideration of observational data suggest that overt 
activity related to the trained mnemonic correlated with 
recall readiness efficiency for the older but not the 
younger group. Even though younger children produced 
the strategy, they failed to monitor its effectiveness. The 
implications of training specific mnemonic skills are 
discussed in relation to developing metamnemonic 
efficiency. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10128. Buckhalt, Joseph A.; Mahoney, Gerald J. & 
Paris, Scott G. (East Alabama Mental Health-Mental 
Retardation Ctr, Opelika, AL) Efficiency of self-gener- 
ated elaborations EMR and nonretarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 
81(1), 93-96. —Gave paired-associates learning tasks to 
24 FEAT class 2nd graders and 24 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) class children (mean CA, 102.7 mo). Ss 
in each group received instructions to elaborate the noun 
pairs by embedding them in a sentence, and a qualitative 
analysis of the elaborations generated by the Ss was 
conducted by comparing levels of recall associated with 
the different types of elaboration. Elaborations that were 
conjunctive in nature, especially those which expressed 
thematic or functional relationships, were most effective 
overall. EMR Ss generated more inefficient elaborations 
than did nonretarded Ss. —Journal abstract. 

10129. Budoff, Milton & Hamilton, James L. (Re- 
search Inst for Educational Problems, Cambridge, MA) 
Optimizing test performance of moderately and severe- 
ly mentally retarded adolescents and adults. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 49-47. 
—Conducted a study with 38 retarded persons (CA, 
12-22 yrs; mean MA, 46.11 mo) which provides further 
evidence for the validity of a learning potential assess- 
ment procedure with institutionalized moderately and 
severely retarded adolescents and adults. Significant 
positive correlations were obtained between psychome- 
tric and learning scores, attendants' and teachers' ratings 
of ability, and the posttraining scores on the modified 
Kohs Extended Learning Potential procedure. In addi- 
tion, performance on this test-train-test procedure was 
compared with a train-within-test format for 2 different 
tasks: training embedded within the administration of 
the Leiter International Performance Scale and a 
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formboard version of the Raven Coloured Progressive 
Matrices. Ss responded equally to the 2 formats. 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale IQs were least pre- 
dictive of performance on the 3 learning potential 
measures and were unrelated to teachers’ and attendants’ 
ratings of ability. Implications are discussed with 
particular attention to the potential advantages of the 
train-within-test model. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10130. Campbell, Edward M. (U South Dakota) 
Backward auditory masking and sensory storage in 
normal and retarded subjects. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1073. 

10131. Carlson, Rolf S. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The performance of problem readers on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Develop- 
mental Test of Visual-Motor Integration and Piagetian 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 497. 

10132. Cimler, Lynne L. (Montana State U) A 
descriptive analysis of self-referent responses of devel- 
opmentally disabled individuals. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 815. 

10133. Cullinan, Douglas. (Northern Illinois U) 
Verbalization in EMR children’s observational learning. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 
81(1), 65-72. —Examined the effect of descriptive 
verbalization during observation of a model on mentally 
retarded boys' retention for what they had observed. 40 
9- to 12-yr-old boys in public-school educable mentally 
retarded classes were grouped on the basis of relatively 
high (75 and above) or low (67 and below) IQ scores. 
One-half of each group observed a videotaped model 
perform a series of novel acts, while in addition to 
viewing the tape, the other half described the model's 
actions. Observational learning was immediately tested 
through a set of prompts for imitation, with prizes 
offered commensurate with level of performance. Re- 
gardless of IQ group, Ss who were required to verbalize 
the model's behavior were able to imitate it significantly 
better than Ss who merely watched the model; high and 
low IQ groups did not significantly differ in observation- 
al learning. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10134. Cummings, E. Mark & Faw, Terry T. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Short-term memory and equi- 
valence judgments in normal and retarded readers. 
Child Development, 1976(Mar), Vol 4X1) 286-289. 
—Matched groups of 13 normal and 13 disabled readers 
were required to perform same-different judgments in 
Which the interval between standard and comparison 
stimuli was either 0, 1, or 6 sec. Standard and 
comparison stimuli were either the same, different in 
element order, or different in the actual elements present. 
Retarded readers performed as well as controls on the 
same tasks in all 3 delay conditions. Difference tasks 
discriminated retarded readers on 1- and 6-sec condi- 
tions, but not on 0-sec conditions. Differences in order 
and gross element distinguished retarded from adequate 
readers equally well. Results are interpreted to indicate a 
deficit in short-term memory in retarded readers, but 
only for tasks requiring a difference judgment. —Journal 
abstract. 

10135. Glidden, Laraine M. (Teachers Coll, Columbia 
U) Blocking of stimuli and the free recall and subjective 
organization of EMR adolescents. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 58-64. Studied 
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number of unrelated stimulus items presented consistent- 
ly and spatially grouped (1, 3, or § in a multitrial free 
recall experiment with educable mentally retarded Ss 
(mean CA, 15.9 yrs; mean IQ, 64.4 mo). This blockin; 
was effective in improving recall from recently present 
items, increasing subjective organization, and leading to 
the formation of stable clusterable output groups. Some 
evidence suggests that overall recall also increased as a 
result of the consistent and simultaneous presentation. It 
is emphasized that for a retarded population the 
relationship between organization and recall may not be 
strong unless intensive strategy training is employed. (20 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10136. Guralnick, Michael J. & Mott, David E. 
(National Children’s Ctr, Washington, DC) Biofeedback 
training with a learning disabled child. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 27-30. —Used 
biofeedback training to increase the ability of an 11-уг- 
old learning disabled male to control his breathing 
patterns. The procedure was most effective when the 
child was permitted to explore freely the correlations 
between his respiratory movements and feedback from 
the apparatus. Probe trials showed that increased 
external and self-directed control over the direction and 
volume of breathing was achieved. Results are discussed 
in terms of the relationship between biofeedback 
technology and learning and behavior problems. 
—Journal abstract. 

10137. Hayes, Charles S. & Prinz, Robert J. (U Iowa 
Hosp School) Affective reactions of retarded and 
nonretarded children to success and failure. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 
100-102. —After performing a simple motor task, 104 
mildly retarded and 104 nonretarded 8-16 yr old girls 
and es pointed to photographs of modeled affective 
facial expressions to indicate how the felt, wished to 
feel, and thought their teachers would feel about their 
performance. Ss in both IQ groups frequently attributed 

sitive affect to themselves and their teachers after 
success, although younger retarded Ss were less positive 
than were nonretarded Ss in teacher affect attri utions. 
Following failure, retarded Ss were generally less 
frequently negative than were nonretarded Ss in affect 
attributions to themselves and particularly to their 
teachers. Emphasis on success and minimization of 
failure in classrooms for retarded children is offered as 
one possible explanation for the IQ group affect 
differences following failure. —Journal abstract. 

10138. Heins, Elizabeth D.; Hallahan, Daniel P; 
Tarver, Sara С. & Kauffman, James M. (U Virginia) 
Relationship between cognitive tempo and selective 
attention in learning disabled children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 233-234. —Investi- 
gated the relationship between cognitive tempo and 
selective attention in 29 learning disabled children and 
compared the performance of 9 reflective and the 9 
impulsive children on selective-attention tasks. Cognitive 
tempo, reflectivity, and impulsivity were measured by the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test. An examination of / 
tests and correlations between variables for each task 
showed a relationship between cognitive tempo and 
selective attention. This relationship was stronger for 
central than for incidental recall. —Journal abstract. 

10139. Holland, Jean M.; Friedrich, 

Hawkins, William F. (Central Michigan U) Effects of 
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incentive on rotary pursuit performance by normals and 
retardates. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(1, Pt 2), 491-494. —Based on previous comparative 
research inconsistency in the rotary pursuit performance 
of 30 normals (mean age, 12.5 yrs) and 30 educable 
retardates (mean age, 12.4 yrs; mean IQ, 72.5), the 
present study manipulated knowledge of results across 2 
intellectual levels. Significant effects of IQ, Trials, and 
Incentive and several interesting significant interactions 
were found. Normals increased their performance 
efficiency over retardates' as trials progressed. Ss at both 
intellectual levels, when provided incentives, increased 
their performance over that of similar groups without 
incentive as trials progressed. An IQ X Incentive trend 
was found, with educable retardates appearing to profit 
more from incentive than normals. —Journal abstract. 

10140. Kauffman, Robert W. (Boston U Graduate 
School) The development of the language of emotions 
among educable retarded children and adolescents: An 
exploratory study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 509-510. 

10141. la Pointe, Leonard L.; Williams, William N. & 
Faircloth, Barbara H. (VA Hosp, Gainesville, FL) Intra- 
oral shape recognition by 138 mentally retarded 
subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 19-26. —Among Ss with normal intelligence, oral 
shape-recognition tests have shown a relationship be- 
tween articulatory ability and oral sensory integrity. This 
investigation explored oral sensory impairment as a 
possible contributory cause of the articulato: difficulties 
exhibited by the mentally retarded. The Florida Oral- 
form Recognition Measure (FORM), a task requiring the 
intra-oral identification of 10 geometric shapes, was 
administered to 138 mentally retarded Ss (IQs, 30-83). Ss 
were placed in groups according to etiological categories 
(American Association of Mental Deficiency classifica- 
tion) and were assigned speech ratings by a speech 
pathologist. 86% of Ss had varying degrees of defective 
speech or language. Mean FORM score was 3.5, and 
шиш analysis yielded significant correlations 

etween FORM score and IQ and between speech and 
language rating. Further multivariate analysis with IQ 
held as a covariant indicated no significant relationshi 
between FORM score and communicative ability. This 
suggests caution in inferring that intra-oral shape-recog- 
nition scores reflect degree of oral sensory integrity. 
Perhaps a battery of oral perceptual tasks might more 
validly assess oral sensation-perception and aid in 
clarifying its relationship to speech. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10142. Lipton, Henry. (New York U) Social rein- 
forcement effectiveness in retardates with differing 
social deprivation histories. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1053. 

10143. Montague, James C. (U Arkansas, Speech & 
Hearing Clinic) Perceived age and sex characteristics of 
voices of institutionalized children with Down's syn- 
drome. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 
215-219. —Tested the hypothesis that the voices of 
children with Down’s syndrome would be perceived as 
younger than their true CA and that perceptual auditors 
would have considerable difficulty in identifying the 
correct sex of these children by voice alone. Perceived 

age and sex were investigated in 20 institutional children 
(mean CA, 10.42 yrs) with Down’s syndrome who were 
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matched for sex and age with a control group of 20 
normal children (mean CA, 10.41). Randomized 
matched verbal samples were played backwards to a 
group of 16 listener/judges who rated the samples as to 
age and sex. Results indicate that the voices of the 
Down’s syndrome Ss were perceived as being more than 
2 yrs younger than their group mean age and that there 
was a negative correlation between the biological sex of 
such children and their perceived sex. —Journal abstract. 
10144. Morgan, Patricia & Caldwell, H. Stephen. 
(Oklahoma State U) Response differences on word- 
naming and WISC vocabulary. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 961-962. —Examined whether 
the symptom of defective attention and the strength of 
verbal fluency could be used to differentiate leaming 
disabled boys from normal and educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) learners. Using the WISC Vocabulary 
subtest and a word-naming task, response differences 
among groups of 10 learning-disabled, 10 EMR, and 15 
normal Ss, all aged 7-9 yrs, were examined. Four 
discriminant function analyses indicated that the nor- 
mals performed well on both tasks and the EMR Ss 
performed poorly, whereas the learning-disabled Ss had 
a strength of verbal fluency that discriminated them 
from the EMRs and an attentional deficit that discrimi- 
nated them from the normal controls. —Journal abstract. 
10145. Mosley, James L. & Bakal, Donald A. (U 
Calgary, Canada) Influence of visual cueing on condi- 
tioned response inhibition in retarded individuals. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 
81(1), 41-48. —A consistent finding with respect to 
retarded individuals is that they exhibit prolonged 
responding during the extinction phase of a classical 
eyelid-conditioning procedure relative to nonretarded 
individuals. The present investigation was carried out to 
determine whether the failure of retarded individuals to 
cease conditioned responding is due to a motor inhibito- 
ry deficit or to the inability to form a cognitive inhibitory 
set. Ss were 30 noninstitutionalized retarded persons 
(mean CA, 243.11-245.29 mo) and 10 nonretarded 
persons matched for CA and sex. With prompting, 
retarded Ss were able to inhibit the conditioned response, 
thereby eliminating the motor inhibitory deficit explana- 
tion for the continued conditioned responding. Data 
suggest that the failure to form a cognitive inhibitory set 
may be related to the inability of retarded individuals to 
produce effective mediators. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10146. Nettlebeck, T. & Brewer, N. (U Adelaide, 
Australia) Effects of stimulus-response variables on the 
choice reaction time of mildly retarded adults. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 85-92. 
— Compared a total of 22 male nonretarded 18-26 yr old 
Ss and 22 male 18-25 yr old retarded (mean IQ, 68) Ssin 
2 experiments on an 8-choice reaction time (RT) task. 
Stimulus lights were either distant or close. Both groups 
responded more slowly when stimuli were distant, this 
effect being more marked for retarded Ss. Patterns of 
latencies suggest that, compared with nonretarded Ss, 
retarded Ss inspected information input for longer 
periods of time and made more inspections before 
responding. Faster RTs to stimuli nearest the ends an 
midline of the display and to stimulus repetitions 
indicate that retarded Ss were more reliant upon more 
discriminable cues in the stimulus display. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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10147. Nettlebeck, T. & Lally, M. (U Adelaide, 
Australia) Inspection time and measured intelligence. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1976(Feb), Vol 67(1), 
17-22, —10 Ss with WAIS Full Scale IQ scores of 119-47 
were required to discriminate between 2 lines of 
markedly different length, exposed in random order for 
10 different durations, by pressing 1 of 2 keys. Estimates 
of inspection time A, the rate at which sensory input is 
accumulated and passed to subsequent decision process- 
es, were calculated directly from the psychometric 
functions obtained. А was found to correlate negatively 
with subtests contributing to Performance IQ. There was 
a substantial degree of consistency between estimates of 
A on 2 occasions and training did not appear to affect the 
index, although differences between the 2 estimates 
increased as the value of the Ist estimate increased. 
Mean overall response latency did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with intelligence, and measures from retarded Ss 
were very like those reported in similar experiments with 
normal Ss. This unexpected finding is interpreted as 
suggesting that, in this situation, retarded Ss have been 
prepared to respond on the basis of less evidence than is 
usually required by intellectually normal Ss. —Journal 
abstract. 

10148. Pollock, Richard L. (Syracuse U) The acquisi- 
tion of imitation among retardates: The effects of 
shaping and the observation of imitation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1060-1061. 

10149. Popper, George P. (Long Island U Brooklyn 
Ctr) The effect of different reinforcements on the self- 
concept achievement expectations and learning speed 
of educable retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1061. 

10150. Quilty, Robert F.; Solowski, Ritva & 
Maliniemi, Sinikka. Patterns of imitation in mentally 
retarded children. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1976, Vol 17(2), 104-114. —Extended the interchange 
theory of imitation to mentally retarded children in 2 
studies in which Ss observed and learned to copy adults 
using external cues and internal control as aids. In Exp I 
24 speaking and 24 nonspeaking 5-20 yr old retardates 
(having estimated IQs of less than 54) were paired with 
adults who gave half the children instructions to copy 
and the other half additional verbal and gestural cues. 
Nonspeaking retardates receiving frequent cues attended 
and copied better than those getting initial instructions, 
gestural cues being equally or more effective than verbal 
ones, Speaking retardates getting repeated cues finished 
copying sooner than those getting only instructions, 
verbal and gestural cues being equally effective. In Exp 
П 22 retardates from elementary school and kindergar- 
ten classes were trained to sit, observe, and copy their 
teachers in a 2-mo program. Training was evaluated in 
situations where copying or playing was signalled. 
Overall, children attended and copied more in the 
appropriate situation. However, sitting, attention, and 
copying increased nonspecifically in both situations, and 
initial situational differences in copying were not 
observed after treatment. A revision of the interchange 
theory is presented, implications for attention-deficit and 
verbal self-control theories are discussed, and notions of 
“generalized imitation” are criticized. (29 ref) Journal 
abstract. 
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10151. Reing, Alvin B. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Epidemiology of visual-perceptual dysfunction 
(HDSA) in mentally retarded and/or learning-disabled 
children. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 341. 

10152. Reutener, Donald B. & Rubenstein, Carin. 
(Smith Coll) Release from proactive interference in 
short-term memory in mentally retarded persons. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 
81(1), 102-105. —Conducted a study with 48 institution- 
alized educable mentally retarded 16-61 yr olds. Results 
indicate that the accumulation of and release from 
proactive interference in mentally retarded persons 
parallels that observed in nonretar led Ss. Release from 
proactive interference in mentally retarded Ss suggests 
that they can organize and discriminate between items in 
short-term memory. — Journal abstract. 

10153. Rohr, Michael E. & Ayers, Jerry B. (Tennessee 
Technological U) Motion-picture screening device for 
the identification of perceptual disabilities. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 347-352. 
— Conducted a study to determine the validit of the 
Purdue Motion Picture Screening Tests o! Visual 
Perception for the identification of perceptual disabilities 
in 360 rural Appalachian 4th graders. Test scores were 
related to achievement, and Ss scoring in the bottom 5% 
exhibited deficiencies in perceptual development. In 
general, the device showed potential for being easily 
administered in a group situation at minimal cost. 
—Journal abstract. 

10154. Shilkret, Robert B. & Friedland, Seymour J. 
(Mt Holyoke Coll) Alternative conceptualizations of 
space: Implications for educational and clinical prac- 
tice. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 
2) 451-459. —Much of the literature on learning 
disabilities which has dealt with the child's perception of 
space has seemed to view problems in spatial perception 
as primarily lack of accuracy or veridicality, (e.g. poor 
organization or distortion of assumed spatial “givens.”) 
The present paper examines other factors which are 
important in the child's spatial functioning and which 
can be helpful in understanding and remediating 
problems in the learning problem child. Specifically, а 
distinction between topological vs Euclidean-geometric 
conceptions of space, action-function space in contrast 
to perceptual space, and impersonal space in contrast to 
interpersonal space is outlined. (15 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10155. Shotick, Andrew L.; Ray, A. Bartow & Addison, 
C. Lewis. (Georgia Retardation Ctr, Athens Unit) Recall 
of familiar objects and projected color photographs of 
objects by mentally retarded individuals of comparable 
mental age. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
42(1), 139-145. —Investigated the effects of cue-availa- 
bility on short- and long-term recall of 40 mentally 
retarded children. Ss were chosen on the basis of 
comparable MA (approximately 90 mo) and randomly 
assigned to either an objects (high cues) group or slides 
(low cues) group. 52 familiar objects served as stimuli for 
the objects group, and projected color photographs of 
the objects were presented to the slides group. In the 
short-term recall session, Ss were shown stimuli grouped 
into 8 trials and asked to recall the names of the stimuli 
in each trial 10 sec after presentation. Delayed recall was 
obtained 48 hrs later in a free recall session. The objects 
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group scored significantly higher than the slides group on 
memory span (p < .01), short-term recall (p < .001), 
and delayed recall (p < .025). The facilitation of recall 
achieved by using 3-dimensional stimuli was clearly 
demonstrated, and the relative degree of facilitation was 
comparable for both short- and long-term recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

10156. Wener, Brian D. & Templer, Donald 1. 
(Waterford Hosp, St John's, Canada) Relationship 
between WISC verbal-performance discrepancies and 
motor and psychomotor abilities of children with 
learning disabilities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 125-126. —30 9-14 yr old boys 
with learning disabilities were divided into 3 WISC IQ 
groups, using criteria employed by B. P. Rourke and G. 
А Telegdy (see PA, Vol 48:1715): High Verbal-Low 
Performance, Verbal equal to Performance, and High 
Performance-Low Verbal. All Ss were given a battery of 
motor and psychomotor tests (e.g., the Smedley Hand 
Dynamometer, the Maze Test, and the Tactual Perform- 
ance Test). WISC IQ Verbal-Performance discrepancy 
was not a good predictor of motor and psychomotor 
learning disabilities. —Journal abstract. 

10157. Wilhelm, Hannelore & Lovaas, O. Ivar. 
(Ludwig-Maximilians-U Miinchen, W Germany) Stimu- 
lus overselectivity: A common feature in autism and 
mental retardation. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1976(Jul), Vol 81(1), 26-31. —Conducted a study 
with 3 groups of children with different IQ levels: 10 
severely retarded Ss (mean IQ, 39.3; mean CA, 15.8 yrs); 
10 moderately retarded Ss (mean IQ, 66.1; mean CA, 
14.3 yrs); and 10 nonretarded Ss (mean age, 11.1 yrs). Ss 
were trained to discriminate between stimulus cards 
containing 2 or more pictures. In subsequent testing the 
pictures were presented singly to determine how many 
pictures the S had responded to during discrimination 
training. The lower the IQ, the fewer pictures the S 
responded to. It is speculated that intellectually retarded 
functioning may be related to problems in overselective 
attention; the lower a person's IQ level, the less of the 
environment becomes functional in controlling his 
behavior. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10158. Calnan, M. & Richardson, K. (National 
Children's Bureau, London, England) Speech problems 
in a national survey: Assessments and prevalences. 
Child Care, Health & Development, Гата АЩЫ, Vol 
2(4), 181-202. —Presents results of a longitudinal study 
of all the children in England, Scotland, and Wales born 
in 1 wk of March 1958. The prevalence of speech 

roblems of these 11-yr-olds was examined according to 

modes of assessment which involved examination by 
teachers and doctors. Results show a large measure of 
disagreement between the assessments. The relationship 
between parent assessment and the 3 modes was also 
examined, and the degree of concurrence was found to 
be low. There was indirect evidence for social class 
biases on the part of the teachers. (20 ref) 

10159. Chess, Stella. (New York U Medical Ctr) 
Clinical differentiation among children with initial 
language complaints. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
Schizophrenia, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 99-109. —Records 
over a 3-yr period in one clinical practice indicated that 
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children with speech disorders were brought in for 
psychiatric assessment earlier than children with other 
presenting symptoms (peak age 4—5 yrs for speech 
disorders as against 8-9 yrs), and boys were referred 
more frequently than girls (3:1). Whether these findings 
are a function of the high language expectations of 
middle-class parents has not been etermined. Speech 
disorders take a variety of forms and indicate a number 
of possible diagnoses. In many cases, longitudinal 
assessment is required to determine the etiology of the 
disorder and the exact role of other associated difficul- 
ties, such as hyperactivity or behavioral problems. Good 
environmental handling can often minimize secondary 
defensive maneuvers. Two case studies are presented to 
demonstrate the way in which a language disorder can 
create severe stress on the child, leading to secondary 
and often confusing behavioral manifestations. —Journal 
abstract. 

10160. Colletti, Ester A.; Geffner, Donna & Schlanger, 
Phoebe. (New York City Board of Education, Bureau for 
Speech Improvement, NY) Oral stereognostic ability 
among tongue thrusters with interdental lisp, tongue 
thrusters without interdental lisp and normal children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 259-268. 
—Investigated the relationship between tongue thrust 
and oral form discrimination. 30 7-8 yr olds were divided 
into 3 equal groups and were given an oral stereognostic 
test of 10 geometric forms varying in shape. 47 stimuli 
pairs were used and 10 pairs were repeated to measure 
test reliability. Ss were blindfolded and asked to respond 
whether Items 1 and 2, presented consecutively, were the 
same or different. Results indicate that both groups of 
tongue thrusters with and without interdental lisp scored 
аро more poorly than did normal children. 

ere were no significant differences, however, between 
tongue thrusters with and without interdental lisp. 
Observations indicate that normal Ss used the tongue tip 
more frequently and accurately when discriminating the 
geometric forms than did the other groups. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10161. Glass, Andrea V. (New York U) Language and 
cognitive function in global aphasia. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1077. 

10162. Johnston, Frances J. (U Iowa) Disfluency 
behavior and language performance in four-year-old 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1113-1114. 

10163. Moore, W. H. (Auburn U Speech & Hearing 
Clinic) Bilateral tachistoscopic word perception of 
stutterers and normal subjects. Brain & Language, 
1976(Jul), Vol 3(3), 434-442. —Used bilateral tachisto- 
scopic procedures to investigate the visual half-field 

preferences of 13 male and 2 female 19-27 yr old 
stutterers and a group of 15 normal controls. Statistical 
analyses indicated a right visual half-field preference for 
the control group. In contrast, a significant visual half- 
field preference was not revealed for the stuttering group. 
However, further analysis revealed that a significantly 
larger proportion of stutterers, compared to controls, 
demonstrated a left visual half-field preference. Results 
indicate reversed cerebral processing for the stuttering 

group as compared with the control group. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10164. Woods, C. Lee & Williams, Dean E. (U 
Virginia) Traits attributed to stuttering and normally 
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fluent males. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1976(Jun), Vol 19(2), 267-278. —To determine if a 
stereotype of the “typical stutterer” exists and to identify 

ssible differences in that stereotype due to exposure to 
stuttering, 156 Ss in 7 groups (including adult stutterers 
and nonstutterers, teachers, therapists, and parents of 
stuttering and speech-impaired: children) having a wide 
range of possible exposure to stutterers rated 4 hypothet- 
ical concepts (typical 8-yr-old male, typical 8-yr-old male 
stutterer, typical adult male, and typical adult male 
stutterer) on 25 scales arranged in a semantic differential 
format. These bipolar scales were derived from words 
previously judge: by speech clinicians as descriptive of 
stutterers and antonyms of those words. It is concluded 
that a strong stereotype of a stutterer's personal 
characteristics exists, that the stereotype is predominant- 
ly unfavorable, that the stereotype is essentially unaffect- 
ed by amount of exposure to actual stutterers, and that 
the traits attributed to boys and men who stutter are 
similar. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10165. Arnst, Dennis J. & Fucci, Donald J. (California 
State U, Fresno) Vibrotactile sensitivity of the tongue in 
hearing-impaired subjects. Journal of Auditory Research, 
Барр Vol 15(2), 115-118. — Vibrotactile thresholds 
were obtained from the tongues of 20 normal-hearing 
and 20 hearing-impaired 16-24 yr olds. Thresholds for 
both groups were lower at 250 than at 100 c/sec, but no 
significant group differences were found. Results indi- 
cate that the lingual tactile feedback mechanism is 
functionally normal in such hearing-im aired Ss and 
could be used to assist the speech rehabilitation process. 
—Journal abstract. 

10166. Bebbington, Paul E. (Maudsley Hosp, London, 
England) Monosymptomatic hypochon riasis, abnormal 
illness behaviour and suicide. British Journal of Psychia- 
д 1976(May), Vol 128, 475-478. — Presents 2 cases of 
chronic monosymptomatic psychogenic eye pain with 
abnormal illness behavior. Both failed to respond to a 
wide variety of treatments, and des| ite the accepted low 
suicidal risk in hypochondriasis both atients killed 
themselves. The origin, prognosis, and therapy of such 
behavior are discussed in this context. (27 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

10167. Cadie, M.; Nye, F. J. & Storey, Peter. (St 
George's Hosp, London, England) Anxiety and depres- 
sion after infectious mononucleosis. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 559-561. —36 patients 
who had had infectious mononucleosis (IM) were 
followed up 1 yr later and assessed by the Middlesex 
Hospital Questionnaire and by interview or (in 5 cases) 
by mail questionnaire. Results support the view that IM 
leads to depression in a considerable number of cases, 
but in this series only women were so affected. —Journal 
abstract. 

10168. Carroll, D. & Surtees, P. G. (U Birmingham, 
England) The electrodermal component of the orienting 
response in blind and deaf individuals. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 670), 367-375. —Skin 
conductance response (SCR) was monitored as an index 
of the orienting гез] e (OR) to a series of 20 tones 

resented to 11 blind and 11 sighted male 12-13 yr olds. 
lind Ss showed fewer criterion SCRs than sighted Ss, 
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and significantly more of the blind Ss exhibited SCR 
habituation. The blind Ss also demonstrated fewer 
nonspecific SCRs than sighted Ss, but demonstrated a 
higher average skin conductance level (SCL). A 2nd 
experiment found similar effects for 12 deaf vs 12 hearing 
children presented with simple visual stimulation, save 
that no significant difference in SCL was observed 
between these groups. Results are explained by assuming 
that loss of modality results in more efficient develop- 
ment of a neuronal model of the salient features of 
stimuli impinging on the remaining intact modalities. An 
explanation in terms of the assessed significance of the 
stimulus situation is also suggested. The atypical skin 
conductance activity of 3 of the blind Ss is given separate 
consideration. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10169. Cheema, Sheila. (New York U) An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between anxiety, attitude 
toward childbearing and occurrence of conception. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 913-914. 

10170. Clegg, John F. (U Southern California) Effect 
of intensity of presentation on pitch-matching behavior 
in unilateral Meniere's disorder and normals. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1113. 

10171. Cohen, Marion F. (Boston U) A developmental 
study of the regulation of aggression in asthmatic 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 498. 

10172. Cook, Virgil L. (Private practice, Mena, AR) 

ic children: Some case reports. Academic 
Therapy, 1976(Sum), Vol 11(4), 389-392. —Describes the 
cases of 4 children whose learning disabilities, caused by 
nystagmus, were almost entirely overcome by the correct 
prescription glasses. Since the disorder is almost always 
of hereditary origin, the family history of a nystigmatic 
child should be examined. Other suggestions for manage- 
ment are also made. 

10173. Costelloe, Carol A. (Louisiana State U & 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) A comparison of the 
responses by mothers of blind, partially blind and 
sighted children to the children's behavioral classifica- 
tion oject. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 1042. 

10174. Crisp, A. H.; Palmer, R. L. & Kalucy, R. S. (St 
George's Hosp Medical School, London, England) How 
common is anorexia nervosa? A prevalence study. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 
549-554. —Surveyed the incidence of anorexia nervosa 
among 12,391 English girls in 9 schools (7 independent 
and 2 comprehensive sc! iools) during 1972-1974. As well 
as the current school year, previous years (going back 
3-6 yrs) were also studie within 7 of the schools. 
Anorexia nervosa was only identified as present or 
having been present if the diagnosis was unequivocal. 
The condition in severe form was relatively common in 
the independent sector of education, probably implying 
a social class factor. In all such schools, the revalence 
was 1 severe case in approximately every 200 girls. In 
those aged 16 and over it amounted to 1 severe case 1n 
about every 100 girls. Overall, these schools encountered 
1 "new" severe case in ed 250 pupils aged 16 yrs and 
over. The condition is likely to be even more common 
than this study indicates because of the stringent limits 
set here on inclusion of cases and the age-band studied. 
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It is concluded that severe anorexia nervosa is a common 
condition and is probably getting more common. 
—Journal abstract. 

10175. Crockett, David J. (U Victoria, Toronto, 
Canada) A multivariate comparison of Schuell’s, 
Howes’, Weisenburg and McBride's, and Wepman's 

pes of aphasia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1044. 

10176. Crow, Candice K. (Arizona State U) Food 
visibility, social inhibition, and the eating behavior of 
obese and normal subjects. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1044. 

10177. Daly, D. M.; Roeser, Ross J. & Moushegian, G. 

(U Texas, Callier Ctr for Communication Disorders, 
Dallas) The frequency-following response in subjects 
with profound unilateral hearing loss. кеш 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1976(Feb), Vo 40(2), 
132-142. —Frequency-following responses (FFRs) to 
500 c/sec tone bursts 14 msec long, presented at 50 db 
sensation level were recorded from electrodes affixed to 
the vertex (Cz) and to the right and left earlobes (Al and 
A2), using 8 Ss with normal bilateral hearing (NHs) and 
8 with profound unilateral hearing loss (HLs). Monaural 
stimulation of either ear in NHs and of the unimpaired 
ear in HLs evoked larger responses from the ipsilateral 
than from the contralateral electrode derivation. Binaur- 
al stimulation in NHs evoked Cz-Al and Cz-A2 
responses of equal magnitude, each larger than either the 
ipsilateral or contralateral monaural response. Binaural 
stimulation in HLs evoked the same responses as those 
obtained monaurally. Results give evidence of binaural 
interaction in NHs and indicate that FFR arises from at 
least 2 separate symmetric neural sources, possibly by 
iterative activation of brainstem evoked response genera- 
tors, (French summary) —Journal summary. 

10178. Dikmen, Sureyya S. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory correlates 
of structural and functional cerebral deficits in patients 
with brain lesions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 499. 

10179. Eckert, Joanna. Diffuse hair loss in women: 
The psychopathology of those who complain. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(Мау), Vol 53(5), 
321-327. —32 women complaining of diffuse alopecia 
were examined by a psychiatrist. Seven were found to 
have severe, usually long-standing marital and sexual 
roblems, and 2 were overtly depressed. In a previous 

investigation, the results of tests to assess the degree of 
hair loss of these 7 women showed no significant 
difference from the values obtained in a control series of 
women. The psychopathology underlying this complaint 
is discussed, and it is suggested that those women whose 
anxiety seems сарои аце to their degree of hair 
loss should be carefully questioned regarding depression 
and marital difficulties as these may cause them to be 
unusually sensitive to a hair loss which normally might 
not worry them. They may then use their hair in a 
symbolic way to obtain help with their underlying 
problems. —Journal abstract. 

„10180. Fernando, S. J. (Claybury Hosp, Woodfood 
Bridge, England) Six cases of Gilles de la Tourette's 
syndrome. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Мау), Vol 
128, 436-441. —Describes 6 cases of Gilles de la 
Tourette's syndrome and discusses them in the light of 
conflicting views on the etiology of the condition. It is 
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hypothesized that the onset of coprolalia in patients with 
persistent childhood tics indicates a disturbance of the 
normal balance between a need for tension relief by 
swearing and a capacity to control such vocal activity. 
Conclusions are drawn regarding the management of the 
syndrome by the use of butyrophenones, massed practice 
of tics, and the promotion of personality development. A 
flexible approach geared to the needs of the individual 
patient is recommended. (41 ref) —Journal summary. 

10181. Ford, William E. (U Massachusetts) The 
manipulation of time and eating behavior: The effect of 
set point on the amount eaten by normal weight, 

moderately obese, and high obese women. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 502-503. 
10182. Gainotti, Guido & Lemmo, Maria A. (U 
Cattolica Clinica delle Malattie Nervose e Mentali, 
Rome, Italy) Comprehension of symbolic gestures in 
aphasia. Brain & Language, 1976(Jul), Vol 3(3), 451-460. 
—128 patients with unilateral hemispheric damage (53 
aphasics, 26 nonaphasic left, and 49 right brain-damaged 
patients) and 25 normal controls were given a test of 
symbolic gesture comprehension and other tests of 
verbal comprehension and of reproduction of symbolic 
gestures. On the test of symbolic gesture interpretation 
aphasic patients performed significantly worse than any 
other group of brain-damaged patients. Within the 
aphasic patients the inability to understand the meaning 
of symbolic gestures was highly related to the number of 
semantic errors obtained at a verbal comprehension test. 
On the contrary, only a mild relationship was found 
between comprehension and reproduction of symbolic 
gestures. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10183. Gelfand, Stanley A. (VA Hosp, Audiology & 
Speech Pathology Service, E Orange, NJ) Use of the 
carrier phrase in live voice speech discrimination 
testing. Journal of Auditory Research, 1975(Apr), Vol 
15(2), 107-110. —The effects of carrier phrase use in live 
voice discrimination testing was evaluated in 50 21-66 yr 
old males (100 ears) with sensorineural hearing loss. 
Difference sensation levels (DSs) were significantly 
higher (on the order of 5 percentage points) when the 
carrier phrase was included. Its advantage was related to 
pure-tone audiometric contour and to severity of hearing 
impairment but was not significantly correlated with the 
degree of hearing loss as measured by speech reception 
threshold. DSs for the 2nd half-list of 50-word phoneti- 
cally balanced lists were higher than those for the Ist 
half-list, but standard deviations were slightly larger for 
the 2nd half-list. It is concluded that carrier phrases 
should be used whenever speech discrimination is tested 
by monitored live voice. —Journal abstract. 

10184, Glasner, H. & Kirsch, W. [Pathogenic and 
therapeutic aspects of subacute sclerosing 
encephalitis.] (Germ) Archiv fiir Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten, 1975, Vol 221(1), 29-38. —Reports the case 
of a 20-yr-old patient with subacute sclerosing leukoen- 
cephalitis who in spite of the severe illness was delivered 
of a healthy child by Caesarean section. This child grew 
normally and showed no signs of disease of the CNS. 
The patient herself was treated immunsuppressively and 
the illness then reached a stationary state. The pathogen- 
esis of subacute sclerosing leukoencephalitis, similarities 
of laboratory findings to multiple sclerosis, and problems 
of treatment are discussed. (2% p ref) —English abstract. 
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10185. Halbreich, U.; Assael, M.; Kauly, N. & Eliraz, 
A. (Kaplan Hosp, Rehovot, Israel) Rheumatic brain 
disease: A disease in its own right. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jul), Vol 163(1), 24-28. —A case 
example and a brief review are provided to illustrate the 
observation that in many cases of patients who have 
theumatic fever—at times undiagnosed—there is a 
chronic involvement of the brain as a result of dissemi- 
nated recurrent obliterating arteritis or emboli in the 
small blood vessels, especially in the brain membranes or 
the cortex. As a result, disseminated, unstable, and 
transient neurological and psychiatric symptoms appear. 
The nature of these symptoms depends upon the age of 
the patient and the time of onset of the disease. It is 
suggested that the term “rheumatic brain disease" or 
“rheumatic encephalopathy” be used and introduced 
into the nomenclature of the American Rheumatic 
Association. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10186. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Medical Coll of 
Georgia) Development of spatial concepts in visually 
deprived children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 42(1), 255-258. —Investigated evidence from earlier 
research which suggests that the development of spatial 
reasoning ability is related to visual deprivation from 
birth. 110 blind children in grades 2-12 were matched 
with sighted controls for age, sex, and verbal reasoning 
ability. Spatial reasoning was compared with nonspatial 
reasoning ability for the 2 groups. At each age level, 
blind children were inferior to sighted children on spatial 
reasoning, although the 2 groups did not differ on 
nonspatial reasoning. Data further support the likelihood 
that certain interactions with the perceptual environment 
may be crucial to specific aspects of cognitive function- 
ing in humans. —Journal abstract. 

10187. Heinen, James R.; Cobb, Lewis & Pollard, 
Jeffrey W. (Old Dominion U School of Education) Word 
imagery modalities and learning in the deaf and 
hearing. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 
191-195. —Explored the andis specific hypothesis of 
imagery concreteness. 12 deaf and 12 hearing 16-20 yr 
olds learned lists of paired associates that were either 
high visual and low auditory imagery words or the 
obverse. It was predicted that the deaf group would 
perform as well as the hearing group with pairs of high 
visual imagery but worse with materials of high auditory 
imagery. Results failed to demonstrate the expected 
interaction; however, indirect support for the hypothesis 
was provided by a 3rd-order interaction trend analysis 
which suggested that the deaf group experienced difficul- 
ty in learning the high auditory imagery word pairs. 
—Journal abstract. 

10188. Hoeppner, Jo-Ann B. (U Waterloo, Canada) 
Visual perceptual processes and reading in deaf and 
hearing children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1079. 

10189. Jones, Bill; Thompson, Murray & Kabanoff, 
Boris. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Canada) Judgements of 
auditory position by spastic and non-handicapped 
children: The application of choice theory measures. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 199-204. —Used R. D. 
Luce’s (1963) techniques which separate sensitivity and 
response bias to compare the performance of 14 spastic 
quadriplegic (ages 7 yrs 4 mo-14 yrs 4 mo) and 14 
nonhandicapped children (matched on sex and CA) on 
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auditory spatial and spatio-temporal discrimination. The 
2 groups did not differ in spatial discrimination, and the 
spastic group were less sensitive to spatio-temporal 
position. Results are interpreted in terms of possible eye- 
movement involvement in auditory localization. The 
possible importance of separating sensitivity and bias in 
future studies of brain damage is noted. —Journal 

10190. Kadzielawa, Danuta. (U Warsaw Inst of 
Psychology, Poland) Aphasic disturbances in the func- 
tioning of sentence patterns. Polish Psychological 
Bulletin, 1976, Vol 7(1), 19-25. —Requested 25 sensory 
aphasic, 25 motor aphasic, 25 brain-damaged patients 
without aphasia, and 25 normal 50-65 yr olds to assess 
the well-formedness of 110 sentences, nearly half of them 
grammatical, the other half ungrammatical (in 1 ele- 
ment). It was assumed that disturbances in the function- 
ing of the internal representations (patterns) of sentence 
structures would reflect the pathomechanism of aphasic 
disorders in speech comprehension, Results indicate that 
aphasic speech disorders are accompanied by modifica- 
tions in internal patterns of sentence structure, either in 
the form of pattern rigidity (reduction of normal 
sentence alternatives acceptable), and/or pattern fluctua- 
tion (ungrammatical sentence acceptable). Alterations in 
internal sentence patterns resulted in the tendency to 
give priority in the assessment of sentence grammaticali- 
ty to the criterion of meaning at the expense of formal 
correctness. —Journal abstract. 

10191. Kellett, J.; Trimble, M. & Thorley, A. (St 
George’s Hosp, London, England) Anorexia nervosa 
after the menopause. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 128, 555-558. —Reports the case of a 52- 
yr-old woman who developed anorexia nervosa, Her 
illness occurred in relation to the marriages of her 
daughters and showed an extreme preoccu pation with 
her body shape and a determination to slim by diet, 
laxatives, vomiting, and the hiding of food to the extent 
of rendering herself too weak to cope with the demands 
of her life. It is suggested that anorexia nervosa, though 
predominantly a disease of adolescence, may present at 
any age and should be considered in the differential 
diagnosis of anorexia in patients over age 50. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10192. Kenyon, F. E. (U Oxford, England) Hypochon- 
driacal states. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(ul), 
Vol 129, 1-14. — Traces the evolution of the concept of 
hypochondriasis. It is suggested that the term should 


now be used only as a descriptive adjective when there is 
health or body. Social and 


a morbid preoccupation wit 

cultural factors are outlined, as well as problems of 
measurement. The psychopathology, as formulated by 
Freud and others, is also scribed. Clinical aspects are 
discussed under the headings ОЁ general symptoms, pain, 
smell, bodily appearance, sexual, gastro-intestinal, car- 
diorespiratory, eyes, and ears, nose, and throat. Psychiat- 
ric syndromes mentioned are hypochondria as a possible 
primary state, personality isorders, phobic-anxiety 
state, neurasthenia, obsessional neurosis, hysteria, de- 
pression, paranoid psychosis, and organic. In general, 
hypochondriacal symptoms seem to make the prognosis 
rather worse. Treatment is to be aimed at the primary 
condition, which is most commonly depression, anxiety 
state, or conversion reaction. (115 ref) —Journal 


summary. 
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10193. Lasky, Elaine Z.; Weidner, William E. & 
Johnson, John P. (U Akron Speech & Hearing Ctr) 
Influence of linguistic complexity, rate of presentation, 
and interphrase pause time on auditory-verbal compe- 
hension of adult aphasic patients. Brain & Language, 
1976(Jul), Vol 3(3), 386—395. —Studied the comprehen- 
sion performance of 15 19-75 yr old aphasics while 
altering the rate of speech presentation and varying the 
pause time between the major phrases within sentences 
of increasing grammatical complexity. Simple declarative 
sentences which were either active-affirmative, active- 
negative, or passive-affirmative were presented (a) at the 
rate of 150 words/min with 1-ѕес interphrase pause time 
(IPT); (b) 150 words/min with no pauses; (c) 120 
words/min with 1-вес IPT; and (d) 120 words/min with 
no pauses added. Performance varied with increasing 
syntactical complexity and as a function of processing 
time. Comprehension was greater with active affirmative 
than negative sentences and greater with passive affirma- 
tive than active negative sentences. Ss demonstrated 
greater comprehension when sentences were presented at 
slower than normal rates, and the addition o шерш 
pause time intervals aided comprehension. Combining 
slower rate of presentation and IPT intervals provided 
greatest increase in камро, processing time and 
comprehension performance. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10194. Lewko, John H. (U Illinois Inst for Child 
Behavior) Current practices in evaluating motor behav- 
ior of disabled children. American Journal of Occupation- 
al Therapy, 1976(Aug), Vol 30(7), 413-419. —Data from 
207 of uestionnaires (67.3% response rate) sent to 
facilities in the US and Canada were used to analyze the 
delivery of motor evaluation services to disabled child- 
ren. The respondents, primarily occupational therapists, 
physical therapists, special educators, and physical 
educators, indicated they used a total of 91 published 
and 165 unpublished tests. The 4 most consistently used 
tests were the Denver Developmental Screening Test, 
Gesell Developmental Schedules, Lincoln-Oseretsk 
Motor Development Scale, and the Purdue Perceptual- 
-Motor Survey. Respondents criticized most frequently 
used tests and also indicated they misused the tests in 
some fashion. In general they were unable to specify the 
source of information that might have lessened the 
misuse. Discussion focused on the need for interaction 
between the 4 major fields to help define an interdiscipli- 
nary body of knowledge pertaining to motor evaluation, 
and also to contribute to the Е of guidelines 
for the use and construction of tests. —Journal su j 
10195. Lyle, Orcena & Quast, Wentworth. (Faribault 
State Hosp, MN) The Bender Gestalt: Use of clinical 
judgment versus recall scores in prediction of Hunting- 
ton's disease. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
4, 1976(Арг), Vol 44(2) 229-232. —Used Bender- 
estalt recall scores and clinical evaluation of Bender 
protocols to predict organicity in 2 comparisons in a 
total of 89 Ss: normals vs premorbids for Huntington’s 
disease and normals vs Ss already affected with Hunting- 
ton’s disease (mean ages, 31 yrs for normals and 
premorbids and 38 for Huntington’s Ss). Mean 
Bender recall scores significantly discriminated between 
normals and premorbids. Chi-squares reflecting pre- 
dictive accuracy were significant for both comparisons 
using the Bender recall score but were nonsignificant for 
the predictions by clinical evaluations. Hit rates for the 
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recall score prediction, however, were not much better 
than those for the clinical evaluation method and were 
too low for diagnostic evaluation of individual cases. 
—Journal abstract. 

10196. MacNeill, A.; Grennan, D. M.; Ward, D. & 

Dick, W. C. (U Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Ctr for 
Rheumatic Diseases, Scotland) Psychiatric problems in 
systemic lupus erythematosus. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 442-445. —Describes 4 
patients with systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE) com- 
plicated by major psychiatric disorders. Two had 
cerebral lupus with psychiatric manifestations of the 
disease and other features of disease activity, both 
responding to treatment with high dose steroids. The Ist 
of these had had a 10-yr history of recurrent episodes of 
depression before other features of SLE became evident; 
in the 2nd, recurrent psychotic episodes occurred after 
the onset of typical multisystem disease. The 3rd patient 
had had a minor cerebrovascular accident 4 yrs before 
other features of SLE became manifest, and cerebral 
deterioration later on in her life was probably due to 
hypertensive cerebrovascular disease secondary to the 
renal disease of SLE. The 4th patient, a young man, had 
had recurrent episodes of depression and aggressive 
behavior for several years and committed suicide at the 
age of 33. —Journal summary. 

10197. Marston, A. R.; London, P. & Cooper, L. M. (U 
Southern California) А note on the eating behaviour of 
children varying in weight. Journal of Child Psychology & 
Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jul), Vol 17(3), 
221-224. —Observed 8 pairs of 6-14 yr old children as 
they ate lunch in the school cafeteria. Each pair 
consisted of 1 obese and one non-obese child, and Ss 
were matched on age, sex, and number of children eating 
together. A pattern of eating previously found in obese 
adults (faster rate of biting, less chewing, and more 
extraneous responses during eating) was found in these 
mildly obese children. Results are discussed in terms of 
early onset of behavioral patterns relevant for the 
prevention and treatment of obesity. —Journal summary. 

10198. McAndrew, Irene. (Royal Children's Hosp, 

Melbourne, Australia) Children with a handicap and 
their families. Child Care, Health & Development, 
1976(Jul-Aug), Vol 2(4) 213-237. —Investigated the 
mothers' perceptions of the emotional and social stresses 
experienced by families who have children suffering from 
spina bifida, cerebral palsy, or a limb deficiency and 
recorded the mothers’ suggestions for easing situations 
that were causing concern. 116 mothers of 5-10 yr olds 
were interviewed. The difficulties of communication 
between the hospital staff and parents, the physical 
demands made on the parents, particularly the mothers, 
in caring for a handicapped child, the lack of supporting 
services in the home, such as home help and child 
minding services, are discussed. The effect on the 
parental relationship and on brothers and sisters was 
studied, and attention is drawn to the need for ongoing 
social work support both for the parents and brothers 
and sisters. Some of the difficulties encountered by the 
child are recorded, in particular the problems of 
socialization and leisure time occupation. The mothers’ 
comments about community attitudes to their child and 
ways of alleviating the problem of public unkindness are 
also mentioned. —Journal abstract. 
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10199. Okasha, Ahmed & Demerdash, A. (Ain Shams 
U, Cairo, Egypt) Arabic study of cases of functional 
sexual inadequacy. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(May), Vol 126, 446-448. —Reports data from a 
study of 68 males suffering from functional sexual 
inadequacy who were examined between 1968 and 1970 
in psychiatric clinics in Egypt and Kuwait. The sample 
consisted of 32 Kuwaitis, 17 Palestinians, and 19 
Egyptians. Each was given a conventional psychiatric 
interview and complete physical examination, and J. 
Johnson's (1968) classification of sexual inadequacy and 
selected parameters from the work of A. Kinsey were 
applied. Of the 68 cases, 34 belonged to the early onset 
type and 34 to the late-onset type. Of the former, 17 
patients suffered from impotence and 17 from premature 
ejaculation; of the latter, 30 suffered from impotence, 3 
from premature ejaculation, and 1 from retarded 
ejaculation. Differences between the 3 nationalities in 
premarital sexual activity, incidence of homosexuality, 
occupational and educational variables, accompanying 
somatic complaints, and willingness to see a psychiatrist 
are examined. —L. Gorsey. 

10200. Pinter, E. J.; Pattee, C. J. & Peterfy, С. 
(Reddy Memorial Hosp, Montreal, Canada) Compara- 
tive studies of metabolic and affective anomalies in the 
lean and obese. Psychoneuroendocrinology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
1(1), 57-67. —Studied affective characteristics and 
plasma free fatty acid (FFA) levels in 113 normal and 
Obese Ss (mean weights, 69 and 119 kg, respectivei) 
under 3 conditions: metabolic and mental rest, epineph- 
rine stimulation, and starvation up to 14 days. Psycho- 
logical measures included analyses of anxiety and inward 
and outward hostility in tape-recorded verbal samples. 
Results show that the in vivo fat mobilizing capacity of 
the obese Ss was adequate and exceeded that of the 
normals at rest and under non-nutritional stimulation. 
The often documented failure of the obese to increase 
FFA levels in starvation or other stimulation appears to 
be a misleading phenomenon, explainable in kinetic 
studies by an inadequate restraint of fat mobilization at 
rest (vs the needs of the lean body mass), providing 
energy even during prolonged fast, without the need to 
increase FFA production rate. A comparison of affective 
measures between normal and obese Ss showed a 
nonsignificant increase in anxiety and inward hostility in 
obese Ss. It is suggested that emotional factors cannot be 
invoked to explain or contribute to metabolic abnormali- 
ties of FFA and circulating lipids in the obese. 
Psychogenic influences are important in the genesis of 
obesity by overeating; the AREE anomalies appear to 
be secondary to an excessive mass of adipose tissue and 
are not distinguishable according to the specific psycho- 
genic influence that may have contributed to the obesity. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10201. Podmaryeva, N. L. (USSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow) 
[The comparative discriminability of elements of speech 
during auditory and visual perception.] (Russ) Defektol- 
ogiya, 1974, No 3, 14-18. —Ascertained the discrimina- 
bility of various elements of spoken language when 
perceived visually by deaf Ss. Five deaf adult lip-reading 
experts were shown sounds, syllables, words, and 
sentences. Mean discriminability scores were as follows: 
sounds 38.1%, syllables 4.2%, words 26.0%, and sentences 
70.2%. The largest intra-S variability was found for 
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syllables, perhaps because there are more syllables than 
sound from which to choose. The smallest intra-S 
variability was found for sentences, although there are 
more possible sentences than syllables. It is suggested 
that the stability of a S's performance with sentences is 
due to counteractivity. Discriminability of the various 
elements of speech during visual perception was com- 
pared with their discriminability under auditory presen- 
tation (collection of the latter data is not described). It is 
concluded that, since the visual discriminability of 
sounds, syllables, and words is low even for expert lip- 
readers, in teaching lipreading the emphasis should not 
be on differentiating the phonetic elements of speech, but 
on mobilizing the perceiver’s counteractivity. —E. C. 
Koffman. 

10202. Punwar, Alice. (U Wisconsin, Madison) A 
commentary on Dr. Lewko’s article. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1976(Aug), Vol 30(7), 420-421. 
—Comments on and concurs with J. H. Lewko’s (see PA, 
Vol 56:Issue 6) analysis of current practices in the 
evaluation of the motor behavior of disabled children. 
Seven additional recommendations for improving motor 
evaluation are offered. These include (a) providing 
instruction in statistical concepts and measurement 
theory and supervised practice in testing as part of the 
academic preparation of occupational therapists; (b) 
using published tests more critically and analytically; 
and (c) opening communication channels with other 
professional groups having similar functions or interests. 

10203. Romero, Barbara. (U Warsaw Inst of Psycholo- 
gy, Poland) A neuropsychological analysis of word 
comprehension. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1976, Vol 
7(1), 13-18. —Presented pictures of objects to 55 aphasic 
outpatients (mean age, 46.9 yrs) and 55 controls matched 
on sex, age, and education. Experimental Ss included 12 
cases of acoustico-mnestic aphasia, 3 cases of acoustico- 
gnostic aphasia, 6 cases which could not be assigned to 
any syndrome but did not have a motor component, 15 
cases of motor aphasia, and 19 cases of mixed-type 
aphasia. After picture presentation, word comprehension 
was measured by requiring Ss to select which, if any, of 4 
verbalized ee named the object pictured. Aphasic 
disturbance of perception of auditory word structure as 
well as aphasic disturbance in the semantic intei reta- 
tion of words were ascertained both in patients suffering 
from motor aphasia and those with aphasia without а 
motor component. The 2 kinds of disturbances seemed 
to co-occur in motor aphasics, while in aphasics without 
a motor component the interrelation between them was 
not significant. These findings cannot be reconciled with 
hypotheses asserting that each of the 2 kinds of 
disturbances is based on a single modality-specific 
mechanism. —Journal abstract. ; 

10204. Rosen, Harold & Swigar, Mary E. (US Air 
Force Base, Wilford Hal Medical Ctr, Lackland, TX) 
Depression and normal pressure hydrocephalus. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1976(Jul), Vol 163(1), 
35-40. —Presents a case history of a 55-yr-old woman 
with normal pressure hydrocephalus (N PH) a surgically 
correctable syndrome of rogressive dementia, gait 
abnormalities, and urinary incontinence resulting from 
an occult hydrocephalus in association with normal 
cerebrospinal fluid pressure. Occurring most frequently 
in midlife and often idiopathic in origin, the early course 
of the illness may be characterized by symptoms of 
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apathy, inattentiveness, ај jtation, and poverty of thought 
which. mimic a penu illness and may delay the 
recognition and treatment of the underlying structural 
defect. A review of the literature reveals that this 
association of depressive symptomatology and NPH has 
received little attention in the psychiatric literature. 
Clinical findings which suggest the presence of NPH are 
discussed, and the need to include NPH in the 
differential diagnosis of depression in the presenium is 
emphasized. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10205. Russell, G. F.; Campbell, P. G. & Slade, P. D. 
(Royal Free Hos Medical School, London, England) 
Experimental Pe on the nature of the psychological 
disorder in anorexia nervosa. Psychoneuroendocrinology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 1(1), 45-56. —Presents 2 studies on (a) 
feeding responses of patients with anorexia nervosa given 
false information about their body weight and (b) the 
awareness of body dimensions in these patients. In Expl, 
1 male and 5 female 15-22 yr old anorexic patients and 

18 female 18-30 yr old controls were studied. The study 
was conducted after the Ss had responded to treatment 
which restored their weight to near normal levels. In Exp 
Il, 14 anorexic patients (13 females and 1 male) and 20 
normal female controls (mean ages, 19.8 and 25 yrs, 
respectively) were evaluated. Results of Exp I demon- 
strate that anorexic patients respond excessively to 
"external" information about their body weight; if the Ss 
thought they were losing weight they responded with a 
weight gain and vice versa. Exp II showed that anorexia 
nervosa patients misinterpret information about their 
body in the direction of overestimating their size, even 
when they had become very thin. When asked to gauge 
the width of their body at the level of the face, bust, 
waist, and hips, Ss consistently overestimated their body 
width, while their estimate of body height was accurate. 
After the patients had restored the weight to normal 
levels, this distortion of body image diminished. It is 
suggested that regulation of food intake in anorexia 
nervosa patients may depend unduly on their awareness 
of body size and that this awareness may be a distorted 
one; this may be why patients starve themselves so 
resolutely in an attempt to restore what they see as more 
normal genns (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10206. Schlanger, Bernard B.; Schlanger, Phoebe & 
Gerstman, Louis J. (City Coll, City U New York) The 
perception of emotionally toned sentences by right 
hemisphere-damaged and aphasic subjects. Brain & 
Language, 1976(Jul), Vol 3(3), 396-403. —Investigated 
the perception of 60 emotionally toned sentences, 
divided into meaningful and meaningless utterances, by 
40 34-80 yr old high- and low-verbal aphasics and 20 
32-15 yr old right hemisphere-damaged Ss who were not 
aphasic. The intended moods were happiness, sadness, 
and anger. Results indicate that (a) there were significant 
differences between the aphasic groups in identifying the 
intended emotion, but none between either of these 

groups and the right hemispheric dysfunction Ss; (b) 
sentence meaningfulness only affected the responses of 
high-verbal aphasics; and (c) while the happy mood 
seemed to be the least frequently selected among the 3 
moods, closer inspection indicated that the Ss in absence 
of response bias were distiguishing among the 3 moods 
with equal success. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10207. Serafetinides, E. A. & Cherlow, Diana G. (U 
California Ctr for the Health Sciences, Psychiatry & 
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Brain Reseach Inst, Los Angeles) Psychiatric test 
assessment of patients with psychomotor epilepsy. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 
844-847. —Evaluated the psychiatric status of 31 
patients who had temporal lobectomies and 6 patients 
who received implantation of depth electrodes for relief 
of epileptic seizures. Results show a general postopera- 
tive improvement in overall psychopathology (measured 
by the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale; BPRS) and in 
depression (Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale; SDS) in 
particular; however, depression tended to recur with the 
passage of time after lobectomy. The only significant 
difference on the Iowa Hostility Inventory was that 
employed females were less hostile than unemployed 
females. BPRS and SDS ratings also showed that 
employment played a significant role in the psychiatric 
health of the women in the present study. —Journal 
abstract. 

10208. Sheffield, B. F. & Carney, M. W. (Withington 
Hosp, Manchester, England) Crohn's disease: A psycho- 
somatic illness? British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), 
Vol 128, 446-450. —Investigated the psychological status 
of Crohn's disease patients because 10 such patients had 
been referred to a psychiatric outpatient department in 6 
yrs, whereas if there were no association between the 
disease and n morbidity, the expected referral 
rate would l case in 20-100 yrs. association 
between episodes of psychiatric and B isis symptoms 
was found in the case histories. The Éysenck Personality 
Inventory and the Manifest Anxiety Scale were adminis- 
tered to 28 outpatients with Crohn's disease (8 psychiat- 
rically and 20 nonpsychiatrically referred), 17 with 
chronic nonpsychosomatic medical diseases, 43 with 
psychosomatic diseases, and 100 with neurosis. Crohn's 
disease patients were significantly more anxious, neurot- 
ic, and introverted than both the test norms and the 
nonpsychosomatic medical outpatients and did not differ 
appreciably from the psychosomatic patients in these 
respects. (22 ref) —Journal summary. 

10209. Stóhr, Manfred. (Eberhard-Karls-U Tübingen, 

Neurologische Klinik, W Germany) [Periods of sponta- 
neous discharges in paretic muscles: Low frequency 
rhythms of repetitive single, grouped and serial dis- 
charges.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrank- 
heiten, 1975, Vol 221(1), 39-52. —Examined 1,800 
patients by EMG. 37 showed different forms of sponta- 
neous low-frequency periodical discharges in neuromus- 
cular diseases. Besides the well-known high-frequency 
bizarre discharges of 10-150/sec in neuropathies and 
myopathies, low-frequency periods of mostly polyphasic 
potentials are described as "low-frequency bizarre 
discharges." Three types of these rhythms are distin- 
guished: single, grouped, and serial discharges in various 
peripheral nerve and motor neuron and muscle diseases. 
The rate of the periods varied from 0.2 to 6/sec, but was 
nearly constant in the same muscle. The discharge rate 
within the period may be higher, up to 150/sec. The low- 
frequency single discharges probably originate in the 
muscle fibers, the grouped and serial discharges possibly 
in the terminal branches of peripheral nerves. Rhyth- 
mical repetitive discharges may result from a reduction 
of stimulus threshold and accommodation of muscle and 
nerve fibers respectively. Grouped and serial discharges 
may also be provoked by nerve stimulation or voluntary 
innervation. (17 ref) — English abstract. 
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10210. Whitehouse, Dennis. (John F. Kennedy Inst 
Diagnostic & Evaluation Ctr, Baltimore, MD) Behavior 
and learning problems in epileptic children. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1975-76(Apr-Mar), Vol 7(1-12), 23-29. 
—Obtained objective neurological and psychological 
data from 200 epileptic children, 9 mo to 16 yrs of age. 
The evaluation was carried out without any prior 
knowledge of the nature of the presenting clinical 
picture. Results show that 70% of the children showed 
significant learning defects sufficient to make special 
educational placement mandatory. Of the remaining 30% 
some still showed minor learning problems enough to 
give rise to difficulties in regular classroom situations. 
Associated with these learning problems were behavioral 
reactions, varying from classical hyperactivity with 
minimal cerebral dysfunction to environmentally prod- 
uced behavior difficulties resulting from faulty school 

lacement due to failure to recognize learning problems. 

aulty parental handling contributed to the problems. 
The significance of these findings with respect to 
behavioral disturbances in the “epileptic child" are 
discussed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10211. Wilkie, Frances L.; Eisdorfer, Carl & Nowlin, 
John B. (U Washington Medical School, Seattle) 
Memory and blood pressure in the aged. Experimental 
Aging Research, 1976(Jan), Vol 2(1), 3-16. —Examined 
memory loss (measured by the Wechsler Memory Scale) 
as a function of diastolic blood pressure during a 6.5-yr 
follow-up study of individuals initally tested at ages 
between 60 and 69 yrs. On the initial testing, memory 
was not related to blood pressure. At the end of the 
follow-up period, hypertensive Ss showed greater impair- 
ment in memory for nonverbal material involving time 
limits and a psychomotor component than did their age 
p with normotensive and borderline elevations of 

lood pressure. The hypertensives’ poor performance, 
however, was found only on specific subtask items and 
was not influenced by item difficulty alone, but rather by 
other performance factors such as difficulty in deciding 
what to do, understanding test instructions, or state 
anxiety associated with the testing situation. Memory for 
highly meaningful verbal material was not related to 
blood pressure. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10212. Zaitsyeva, G. L. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst of Defektology, Moscow) [The syntax 
of the gestural language of the deaf.] (Russ) Defekrolo- 
giya, 1974, No 3, 7-13. —Studied the syntax of the 
gestural language used by the deaf to express spatial 
relations, Deaf students were paired, and one of each 

air was shown a model room and asked to describe to 

is partner the arrangement of the furniture in it. Three 
types of syntactic structures were identified in the 

scriptions, Structures of Type 1 could be directly 
compared with corresponding verbal Russian sentences. 
Type 2 structures consisted of 7 subtypes which did not 
directly coincide with verbal Russian sentences. In Type 
3 structures, as in those of Type 1, the order of the 
gestures (and finger-spelled words) coincided with the 
order of the corresponding words in a verbal Russian 
sentence. However, Type 3 structures also contained an 
“altered gesture”, i.e., a gesture made more to the right or 
left or higher or lower to indicate the position of what 
was being described. More than 98% of the structures 
Observed were of Type 2. It is concluded that in 
expressing spatial relations through gestural language, 
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the deaf employ syntax which differs from the rules 
governing verbal sentences. —E. C. Koffman. 
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10213. Abrahams, Joel P. (Syracuse U, All-University 
Gerontology Ctr) Health status as a variable in aging 
research. Experimental Aging Research, 1976(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 63-71. —Briefly reviewed findings from several 
studies on the association between disease and age- 
associated behavior changes in order to stress the need 
for health assessment in gerontological psychology 
research. Despite the evidence favoring the need for 
health assessment, such procedures have generally not 
been undertaken. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10214. Aden, Gary C. (Vista Hill Hosp, Chula Vista, 
CA) Lithium carbonate versus E.C.T. in the treatment 
of the manic state of identical twins with bipolar 
affective disease. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1976(Jul), Vol 37(7), 393-397. —Treated identical twins 
with electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) and phenothiaz- 
ines or lithium carbonate and phenothiazines. The twins’ 
course of treatment over a period of 12 yrs prior to their 
presentation wherein the received phenothiazines in 2 
different hospitals is detailed. Finding suggest that ECT 
and phenothiazines are superior to p! enothiazines alone 
in shortening hospital course and perhaps in improving 
post-hospital adjustment. 

10215. Bradbard, Gail S. (U Maryland) Minimal brain 
dysfunction with hyperactivity: A comparison of the 
behavioral and cognitive effects of pharmacological and 
behavioral treatments. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 496. 

10216. Crivolio, August J. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Accuracy and agreement of psychodiagnostic judg- 
ments based on different amounts of information 
defining diagnostic categories. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1043-1044. 

10217. Kaplan, Bonnie J. (Brandeis U) EEG biofeed- 
back and epilepsy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1082. 

10218. Kellett, John M.; Copeland, John R. & 
Kelleher, Michael J. (St George's Hosp, London, 
England) Information leading to accurate diagnosis in 
the elderly. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 
126, 423-430. — Examined the initial steps in psychiatric 
diagnosis in the elderly in order to extract information 
which leads to later modification of the diagnosis. Initial 
diagnoses of neuroses and toxic states were least stable, 
with 14 out of 29 changing to a different category. 
Information from relatives and further interviews con- 
tributed most to the modification of the initial diagnosis, 
although affective and neurotic syndromes were particu- 
larly susceptible to change resulting from conceptual 
differences, and dementia diagnoses were susceptible to 
change consequent on physical examination. It is 
concluded that an adequate initial interview of patients 
and their next of kin will achieve a diagnosis which is 
correct in its major category on 95% of occasions. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10219. Malek-Ahmadi, Parviz & Behrmann, Paul J. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) Depressive syndrome induced by 
oral contraceptives. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
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1976(Jul), Vol 31(7), 406-408. —Reviews the biochemi- 
cal and psychological aspects of the depressive syndrome 
(characterized by сера. tension, and changes in 
sex desire) induced by oral contraceptives. Although 
disturbed tryptophan metabolism induced by estrogen 
has been held responsible for this syndrome, the role of 
psychological factors should not be underestimated. 
Recommended guidelines with respect to recognition 
and management of the problem are presented. (20 ref) 

10220. Minde, Klaus. (Hosp for Sick Children, 
Toronto, Canada) Child psychiatry in developing coun- 
tries. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1976(Jan) Vol 17(1), 79-83. —Explores 
possible reasons for the slow development of child 

sychiatric treatment in Africa and Southeast Asia. 
Wiese include (а) а language barrier between the treating 
physicians, usually European, and the prospective 
patient; (b) lack of understanding of cultural tradition 
thus making it difficult to determine when a problem 
actually exists; and (c) paucity of indigenous psychia- 
trists. А review of the literature suggests that one of the 
principal inadequacies of psychiatric services in these 
areas in general is the lack of operational definitions of 
specific psychiatric conditions. Four generalizations are 
made on the basis of this review: There is a high 
percentage of children who present with symptoms of 
mental retardation and epilepsy; there is a high percent- 
age of retardation secondary to infections and trauma 
among the retarded patients; children brought to 
psychiatric clinics are mainly adolescent or in the 
immediate p period; and there is a low 
number of children who are brought to clinics because of 
general behavior or acting-out isorders. (35 ref) —M. 
Ellison-Pounsel. 

10221. Mitchell, Ellison C. (U Tennessee) Induced 
fantasy: A phenomenological study. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1056. 

10222. Newell, Adrian G. (St James's Hosp, Leeds, 
England) A case of ejaculatory incompetence treated 
with a mechanical aid. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 193-194. 
—A 29-yr-old S's ejaculatory incompetence was success- 
fully treated by means of a penile vibrator. Initially the 
pm had been treated by using an approach described 
y W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson (1970), which had 
to be abandoned because of the wife's refusal to 
cooperate. Follow-up over 18 mo indicated that the 
improvement was maintained. —Journal abstract. 

10223. Rogoff, Michael A. (Cornell U) Factors 
associated with weight maintenance and loss among 
obese young people. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1108-1109. 

10224. Smgrvik, Dag & Bosnes, Ole. (Psykologisk 
Inst, Oslo, Norway) Assessment of visual acuity in 
preschool children. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1976, Vol 17(2, 122-124. —Discusses problems in 
testing visual acuity of preschool children with regard to 

choice of optotype and test distance, illumination, 
instruction and response indicator, and the motivational 
aspect of the test situation. A test situation conforming to 
these requirements for measuring visual acuity was 
arranged for testing of preschool children, using a 
discrimination learning paradigm with simultaneous 
presentation of the cues. The test figures were 2 Landolt 
Cs of equal size but 1 with the gap filled in, thus forming 
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a circle. Small toys were used as rewards for choosing the 
Landolt C. Of 27 2-6 yr olds, 25 achieved a visual acuity 
level corresponding to a Snellen value of 20/20. Results 
indicate a better visual acuity for preschool children than 
is generally accepted. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10225. Templer, Donald 1. & Goodman, Barbara. 
(Waterford Hosp, St John's, Canada) Research on 
insulin coma therapy: Review of research findings. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 240. 

10226. Weissman, Myrna M.; Kasl, Stanislav V. & 

Klerman, Gerald L. (Connecticut Mental Health Ctr, 
Depression Research Unit, New Haven) Follow-up of 
depressed women after maintenance treatment. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 757-760. 
— Presents follow-up results based on 150 women l yr 
after maintenance treatment for depression, which 
consisted of 8 mo of Suit yi, расацовру or a 
combination of the 2, administered by random assign- 
ment following recovery from an acute depressive 
episode. Clinical assessment measures included the 
Baskin Depression Scale, the Clinical Interview for 
Depression (a modification of the Hamilton Rating Scale 
for Depression) and the Social Adjustment Scale. 
Approximately 30% of the patients remained in complete 
remission, 60% experienced recurrence of symptoms, and 
1295 remained mildly but chronically symptomatic. 
Implications for planning care for the ambulatory 
depressed patient on both an individual and a public 
health basis are discussed. —Journal abstract. 
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10227. Acosta, Frank X. & Sheehan, Joseph G. (U 
Southern California Medical School) Preferences to- 
ward Mexican-American and Anglo-American psychoth- 
erapists. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 272-279. —94 Mexican-American 
and 93 Anglo-American community college students 
listened to 1 of 2 matched therapy audiotapes. Using the 
same dialogue, in one tape the therapist spoke fluent 
English with a slight Spanish accent; in the other tape he 
spoke fluent English with a standard American accent. 
The therapist was identified as being either a Mexican- 
American or Anglo-American professional or nonprofes- 
sional. Both ethnic groups attributed more skill, under- 
standing, trustworthiness, and attractiveness to the 
Anglo-American professional and the Mexican-Ameri- 
can nonprofessional. The Mexican-American profession- 
al was seen by both groups less favorably than was the 
Mexican-American nonprofessional. Mexican-Ameri- 
cans showed a more favorable attitude toward the 
usefulness of therapy than did Anglo-Americans. Impli- 
cations for the delivery of psychological services to 
Mexican-Americans and other minorities are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10228. Alexander, George L. (U Pittsburgh Medical 
School) Homosexuality: The psychoanalytic point of 
view. Psychiatric Communications, 1975(Apr), Vol 16, 
19-23. —Presents a question-and-answer discussion of 
ideas about homosexuality as held today by most 
analysts in the Freudian tradition. Opinions differ as to 
whether homosexuality is an illness or a symptom of 
illness. Psychoanalysis considers that neurotic traits are 
ubiquitous and that “normal” and “abnormal” states 
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differ only quantitatively. However, certain constella- 
tions of psychic disturbances are so common among 
homosexuals that some analysts regard the syndrome as 
a sickness. The consistency and uniformity of findings 
about homosexuals lead analysts to generalize that the 
trait is ап expression of neurotic conflict, and most 
analysts believe in a multifactorial etiology of homosexu- 
ality. The cultural context is taken into account in 
considering homosexuality; but even in a culture that 
regarded it as normal the question would remain of why 
individuals favor one direction over another. Psychoana- 
lytic treatment has been helpful to many homosexuals, 
either by modification or resolution. With respect to the 
Gay Liberation Movement, it is argued that psychoana- 
lysis is not an institution for promoting social action 
(although it may well have contributed to a more 
tolerant attitude), nor can it declare that homosexuality 
is in every way the equal of heterosexuality; its findings 
to date are not compatible with that position. —/. Davis. 

10229. Antonelli, Ferruccio. [Reasons for 
psychotherapeutic support in the treatment of 
gastroduodenal ulcers.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 19(4), 391-398. — Psychotherapy in 
cases of gastric ulcer can deal with their etiology, which 
may involve various typical characterological patterns of 
conflict between ambition, aggressivity, and alertness 
and repressed needs for dependence and love. Objective 
factors to be considered include the type of stress 
eliciting anxiety from overwhelming responsibility. —F. 
Mester. 

10230. Astley, Royden. (Pittsburgh Psychoanalytic 
Inst, PA) Psychoanalysis: Aspects of theory and 
treatment. Psychiatric Communications, 1975(Apr), Vol 
16, 25-30. —Describes psychotherapeutic practice 
among the Greeks, their neglect during the Christian era, 
and how the therapeutic uses of mesmerism and 
hypnosis in the 18th and 19th centuries led into the early 
work of Breuer and Freud. Today, 75 yrs after the 
publication of Studies on Hypnosis, psychoanalysis re- 
mains basically a clinical discipline, dependent on 
observations by trained persons in therapy with individu- 
als, in schools, hospitals, families, groups, etc. It has 
learned much about developmental stages and processes 
throughout life, and it has come to discern and work with 
unconscious factors in group processes, both therapeutic 
and task-oriented. How psychotherapy works to enable 
the ego to reconcile the demands of the id, the superego, 
the ego ideal, and reality, is illustrated by a model, and 
the role of the transference in this process is discussed. 
—1. Davis. 

10231. Bender, Barbara. (Walker Home & School, 
Needham, MA) Self-chosen victims: Scapegoating 
behavior sequential to battering. Child Welfare, 
1976(Jun), Vol 55(6), 417-422. — Describes the cases of 2 
boys, 8 and 10 yrs old, who were the victims of severe 
isl abuse at home and developed a pattern of 

ehavior that perpetuated their scapegoat role with peers 
and adults outside the family. Psychological factors 
involved include feelings of guilt, conflicts about express- 
Ing aggression, pervasive sense of inferiority, and 
frustration. In the 2 cases described, long treatment 
gradually reduced the scapegoating behavior without 
removing either boy from his home. M 538, 

10232. Brewer, Robert E. (U Southern Mississippi) 
The effects of client expectations on the initial 
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counseling relationship. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2671-2672. 

10233. Buckley, Frank M. (Duquesne U) A phenome- 
nological approach to psychotherapy. Psychiatric Com- 
munications, 1975(Apr) Vol 16, 31-40. —Offers a 
theoretical framework constituting a phenomenological 
approach to psychotherapy, discusses the implications of 
the phenomenological mode of thinking for therapeutic 
practice, and presents illustrations from a group thera- 
peutic situation. 

10234. Campbell, Don D. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
A short-term psychotherapy for depression: A second 
controlled study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1039. 

10235. Croake, James W. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) An Adlerian view of life style. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 513-518. —Defines 
lifestyle according to Adlerian theory as one’s character- 
istic pattern of movement which reflects a unique 
method of perceiving, conceptualizing, behaving, and 
striving toward a subjectively determined goal of power. 
Heredity and environment are viewed as influential, but 
not deterministic “supplies” which the “creative self” 
uses to fashion lifestyle. The child born into a family that 
is democratic, free of competition, and eee 
secure will develop a lifestyle in which power striving will 
be directed toward a more perfect society, rather than 
toward selfish goals of personal enhancement. The 
individual who is uncertain about personal worth 
generally adopts a narrow inflexible lifestyle which may 
contribute to feelings of inferiority. Several lifestyles 
common in our culture are described (e.g, getters, 
drivers, righters, suj eriors, victims). In therapy, it is 
important that the client’s behavior be viewed as freely 
determined, and reflective of his/her subjective goals. 
The client’s early recollections, place within the family 
constellation, and significant interactions with family 
members contribute to the therapist’s assessment of the 
client’s lifestyle. Through effective therapy, the client 
increases his self-awareness, broadens his outlook, and 
makes appropriate changes in his lifestyle. —A. C. Moltu. 

10236. Davis, Frederick B. & Haaken, Janice K. (U 
Washington Medical School, Seattle) Dual therapeutic 
roles in the treatment of а psychotic child. Child 
Welfare, 1976(Jun), Vol 55(6), 407-416. —Describes the 
successful treatment of a psychotic latency-age boy, 
achieved through the dual roles of a therapist in both 
group activities and the individual relationship. 

10237. Marc-Alain. [Clinical document: 
The mistress of the dog and the blood of the cat. Essay 
on the existential meaning of the play on words in 
directed-reverie therapy.] (Fren) Etudes Psychothera- 
piques, 1975(Dec), No 22, 251-262. —Argues that a play 
‘on words is never intended simply to provoke laughter. 
Underneath there is a concealed, tragic meaning. —F. 
Auld. 

10238. Dufour, Roger. [Appearance of the word 
during therapy: Sensitization to affective-structural 
listening: 11.] (Fren) Etudes _Psychotherapiques, 
1975(Dec), No 22, 251-256. —Discusses how the 
therapist assists a patient in his struggle to verbalize his 
feelings. To do this, the therapist listens in a sensitive 
way called “affective-structural listening.” —F. Auld. 

10239. Fabre, Nicole. [The two-faced mother.] (Fren) 
Etudes Psychotherapiques, 1975(Dec), No 22, 227-232. 
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—Explores the ambivalent feelings embedded in the 
archaic image of the mother: death, conflict, and 
paralysis vs life, security, and activity. Directed-reverie 
therapy offers an opportunity to relive these emotions. 
—F. Аша. 

10240. Gilbert, Lucia A. (U Texas, Austin) Clients’ 
internality-externality and therapists' attitudes: A study 
of therapist bias. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 504. 

10241. Gleser, Goldine C. & Lubin, Ardie. (U 
Cincinnati Medical Coll) Response productivity in 
verbal content analysis: A critique of Marsden, Kalter, 
and Ericson. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 

1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 508-510. — While Ap with 
the contention of G. Marsden et al (see PA, ‘ol 52:8204) 
that the use of percentage scores to control for 
productivity in verbal content analysis can yield errone- 
ous conclusions, exception is taken to their broad 

neralizations in this regard, particularly their inclusion 
of the Gottschalk-Gleser scales as typical of the 

unreflecting use of percentage scores. Furthermore, 

limitations and contradictions are pointed out in the 

methods they recommend to correct for response 
juctivity. —Journal abstract. 

10242, Grodner, Brian, (Peanut Butter & Jelly 
Preschool, Albuquerque, NM) Gestalt therapy: An 
annotated bibl and study guide. Catalog о, 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 331. 

10243. Haldane, F. P. (West Middlesex Hosp, Isle- 
worth, England) A technique of insight-directed psy- 
chotherapy for health service use. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 469-474. — Describes а 
technique of pese seemingly compatible with 
psychoanalytical knowledge. Its mode of action, efficacy, 
advantages and difficulties, and its suitability for seil) 
individual or group psychothera ls discussed. The 
technique is based on principles oF ogerian psychother- 
apy and emphasizes the need for a warm, friendly, safe, 
and unrestricted environment for the therapeutic en- 
counter and а supportive, sympathetic therapist. 
—Journal abstract. 

10244, Harty, Michael & Horwitz, Leonard. (Men- 

ninger Foundation, Topeka, KS) Therapeutic outcome 
as rated by patients, therapists, and judges. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 957-961. 
Bicis uir the views of patients, therapists, and 
research. judges (research team) as to the degree of 
success attained in 22 cases of long-term psychotherapy 
and 15 cases of psychoanalysis. Across all cases, there 
was a tendency for therapists to overrate their success, as 
compared to the other 2 sources; this, together with a 
tendency of therapists to overlook or misperceive 
patients’ dissatisfaction with treatment outcome, suggest- 
ed that the failure to recognize and deal with the 
patient's negative feelings is a factor in а substantial 
number of unsuccessful treatments. The research judges 
rated the psychoanalytic cases as successful with much 
less frequency than either pd or treatment analysts; 
the disparity seemed partly due to differing frames of 
reference, but may also have reflected the participants" 
needs to feel that their efforts had been worthwhile. (23 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10245. Heitler, James B. (U Michigan) Preparatory 

techniques in initiating expressive psychotherapy with 
lower-class, unsophisticated patients. Psychological 
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Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 832, 339-352. — Reviews 
theoretical and research evidence suggesting the useful- 
ness of panes o techniques in facilitating expressive 

ychotherapy wi! lower-class unsophisticated patients. 
The issue of mutuality of patient-therapist role expecta- 
tions is presented as an essential part of an adequate 
working alliance. Common difficulties encountered in 
expressive psychotherapy with lower-class, unsophisti- 
cated patients are then reviewed, acere d on the part 
played by widely discrepant patient-therapist | role 
expectations. Finally, research on socializing techniques 
in psychotherapy is reviewed to survey one possible 
parameter in dealing with these difficulties. (60 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10246. Hollis, Sharon L. (United States International 
U) The role of decision in four psychotherapies. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1049. 

10247. Howard, Kenneth L; Orlinsky, David E. & 
Perilstein, Joanne. (Northwestern U) Contribution of 
therapists to patients' experiences in psychotherapy: A 

of variance model for analyzing process 
data. Journal of Consulting & Clinical үс ооб) 
1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 520-526. —One goal in the 
investigation of therapeutic process is the determination 
of the kinds of patients or therapists that have certain 
experiences in psychotherapy. logical ep cid 
would be that the selected process variables have a 
substantial part of their variance that is attributable to 
individual differences among participants. This article 
presents a description of an ana lysis of variance 
components model for estimating proportions of vari- 
ance in process measures and illustrates this model by 
applying it to reports of 108 18-52 yr old patients’ 
experiences in psychotherapeutic sessions to describe the 
extent to which’ these experiences are a function of 
differences among therapists. —Journal abstract, 

10248. Kalter, Neil; Marsden, Gerald & Ericson, 
William A. (U Michigan Medical Ctr) Further comments 
on response productivity. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical M ra 1976(Aug) Vol 44(4), 511-513. 
— Discusses G. C. Gleser and A. Lubin's (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 6) «шесе» to the present authors’ 1974 article 
on methods of controlling for response productivity. It is 
shown that in those instances in which the facts they 
adduced were accurate, the objections were not to the 
point and therefore were not legitimate criticisms of the 
article. The remaining objections were based on their 
lack of attention to certain statistical issues or on 
misunderstandings of the authors' position. —Journal 
abstract. 

10249. Landis, Bernard. (Cornell U Medical Coll) 
Fromm's theory of biophilia-necrophilia: Its implica- 
tions for psychoanalytic practice. Contemporary Psy- 
choanalysis, 1975(Oct), Vol 11(4), 418-434. —Refers to E. 
Fromm’s theories of life-furthering and life-thwarting 
character structures which were developed by examining 
human aggression and destructiveness and delineating 
the important developmental, social, and motivation 
determinants that give rise to one's choice of biophilic or 
necrophilic orientation. Fromm’s theoretical discussions 
of these ideas did not usually include detailed clini 
case histories and thus their applicability to psychoana- 
lytic practice has not been PR appreciated. To fill this 

gap, observations are сар about the clinical 
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application; first, by ber hse И that they provide 
heightened awareness and fuller understanding of severe 
disturbances in everyday life, and then pointing out that 
they allow fresh diagnostic criteria which can alert the 
psychoanalyst to the most essential aspects of the case 
and guide for evaluating progress. A case history, 
including Rorschach data, is presented, and other 
questions about biophilia and necrophilia are discussed. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

10250. Louy, James W. (Adelphi, U) The relation- 
ships between therapist's and patient's perceptions of 
one another during their therapy encounters and the 
perceptions of observing patients and therapists. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1054. 

10251. Marrinson, Steven A. & Rice, Warren J. (VA 
Hosp, Gainesville, FL) Assessment and psychotherapy 
of hemodialysis patients: An annotated bibliography. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 236-237. 

10252. Maurey, Gilbert. [The impossible 
masterpiece.] (Fren) Etudes Psychotherapiques, 
1975(Dec), No 22, 215-225. —Discusses the reciprocal 
relationship of mother and child, especially the fantasy 
aspects of this relationship, as it was revealed in the 
therapy of a 30-yr-old woman by the guided-daydream 
technique. —F. Auld. 

10253. Morey, Eldon L. (U South Dakota) Locus of 
control as a variable in the effectiveness of two 
rational-emotive therapy styles. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1057-1058. 

10254. Moriarty, James. (Hutzel Hosp, Detroit, MI) 
Combining activities and group psychotherapy in the 
treatment of chronic schizophrenics. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 27(8), 574-576. —Re- 
views literature relating to the use of activities in the 
treatment of chronic schizophrenia and cites several 
programs that combine activities and psychotherapy to 
produce effective modes of treatment. Also, a program is 
described in which the author used collage-making to 
help a group of schizophrenic women improve interper- 
sonal relationships, reality testing, and self-image, as well 
as to help them express problems and develo) feelings of 
autonomy. The author believes that such combined 
programs help meet the basic needs of schizophrenic 
patients and alleviate their tendencies to withdraw from 
their surroundings. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10255. Pollio, Howard R. & Barlow, Jack M. (U 
Tennessee) A behavioural analysis of figurative lan- 
guage in psychotherapy: One session in a single case- 

udy. Language & Speech, 1975(Jul-Sep), Vol 18(3), 
236-254. —In an attempt to examine the frequency of 
Occurrence and significance of figurative language in 
spoken discourse, a line-by-line anes of such language 
ш a single session of psychotherapy with a female patient 
Was performed. Results of the analysis show that 
figurative language occurred at a rate of between 3and 6 
figures/100 words of text, and that novel, as opposed to 
frozen, figures tended to occur in extended bursts. 

Novel" is defined as a figure of speech that the rater 
had never experienced in a specific context before; 
frozen" is defined as a figure that has become a part of 
the ordinary vocabulary even though it could still be 
Tecognized as nonliteral. These bursts were shown to 
Telate to other aspects of the therapeutic process, 
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particularly those involving patient problem-setting and 
problem-solving. In puni, novel figurative language 
was seen to be a method whereby intimate personal 
qualities and problems could be talked about in a 
nonintrusive and therapeutically helpful manner. 
—Journal abstract. 

10256. Rachman, S. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) A theoretical analysis of high and low 
therapeutic demands. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 14(4), 301-302, —Presents and discusses A 
hypotheses regarding the effects of varying levels of 
therapeutic demand. “Therapeutic demand” is defined 
as the bi den of external pressure applied by the therapist 
and the therapeutic setting, in an attempt to achieve the 
patient's active cooperation in carrying out the treat- 
ment. 

10257. Saccuzzo, Dennis P. (Middle Tennessee State 
U) What patients want from counseling and psychother- 
apy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
471-475. —Administered a parallel-response question- 
naire to 57 patients (47 self-referred), ages 18-24 yrs, and 
therapists at a university psychological clinic immediate- 
ly after each intake interview. Analysis focused on the 
Tequency, structure, and [аша a agreement of 
reported wants. Eight of the 14 surveyed wants were 
endorsed by over 80% of the patients surveyed. The items 
most frequently endorsed by patients were: "Get help in 
talking about what is really troubling me" (95%) and 
*Have someone respond to me on a person-to-person 
basis" (91%). Although patients exceed therapists in the 
frequency of endorsement of nearly all of the items, both 
were in high agreement about the underlying dimensions 
of patient wants. Three major themes predominated for 
both the patient and therapist samples: Self-Exploration, 
Catharsis, and Encouragement. Results underscore the 
importance of clarifying patient wants in the initial 
interview. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10258. Saltzman, C. et al. Formation of a therapeutic 
relationship: Experiences during the initial phase of 
psychotherapy as predictors of treatment duration and 
outcome. Journal of Consulting & Clinical oe: 
1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 546-555. —Studied the formation 
of a psychotherapy relationship using self-reports of 
clients and therapists. Items designed as measures of a 
set of dimensions considered salient to the process of 
therapy were incorporated into client and therapist 
report forms. These were completed separately by clients 
and therapists immediately following each of the initial 
10 sessions. It was hypothesized that report-form 
dimension scores early in treatment would predict 
persistence in treatment, duration of treatment, and 
retrospective evaluations of outcome, Subjects were 91 
students (36 males, 55 females) ааш à large urban 
unversity and 19 therapists (10 females, 9 males) on the 

? the university student counseling service. А 


10259. Scagnelli, Joan. (U North Carolina Medical 
School) Therapy with eight schizophrenic and border- 
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therapist. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 
31(3), 519-525. —Summarizes the therapy approach us 
with 6 schizophrenic and 2 borderline patients who 
received treatment for 1-5 yrs. It is argued that working 
through a semi-symbiotic union is a useful and perhaps 
essential therapy technique with both schizophrenic and 
bofderline patients. Basic features of this technique 
include (a) open expression of feelings by the therapist; 
(b) consistency and reliability by the therapist; (c) 
understanding and acceptance of schizophrenic jargon; 
(d) acceptance of the patient’s ambivalent feelings about 
closeness and distance and allowing distancing tactics; 
(е) interpreting and working through distancing needs as 
an on-going process—understanding that they generally 
indicate both fear of rejection and of incorporation; (f) 
acceptance of a long-term semi-symbiotic responsibility 
to the patient; (g expression of the therapis's own 
legitimate limits and of his inability to meet all the 
patient’s needs; and (h) allowing and encouraging the 
patient the freedom to grow toward increasing independ- 
ence with security. Two illustrative case studies are 
resented. —Journal abstract. 

10260. Schmidt, Lyle D. (Ohio State U) Issues in 
counseling older people. Educational Gerontology, 
1976(Apr-Jun), Vol 102), 187-192. — Provides an identi- 
fication and brief discussion of some issues in counseling 
older people. Those considered are why do we wish to 
provide counseling for older people?; on what should 
such counseling be based?; what might be achieved from 
counseling older people?; how might costs be managed?; 
when and where might counseling be provided?; who 
might do the counseling?; what approaches or procedures 
may be appropriate?; s ould such counseling be evaluat- 
ed% A thorough review of the literature on aging, with 
implications for counseling, is strongly recommended. 
—Journal abstract. 

10261. Shapiro, Arthur K.; Struening, Elmer; Shapiro, 

Elaine & Barten, Harvey. (New York Hos; -Cornell U 
Medical Coll, Payne Whitney Clinic, je York) 
Prognostic correlates of psychotherapy in psychiatric 
outpatients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 133(7), 802-808. —Examined follow-up data for 113 
17-65 yr old psychiatric outpatients who had been 
treated for up to I yr in an outpatient community mental 
health center. Data included pretreatment variables (e.g. 
MMPI), demographic characteristics, history of illness 
variables, diagnostic factors, and symptom variables. 
Correlations between therapist and patient ratings of 
improvement were generally low, and analyses were 
done separately for therapist and patient ratings. The 
strongest confirmed hypothesis was the relationship 
between therapist and patient ratings of improvement 
and therapist and patient evaluations of each other as 
likable, physically attractive, and either a good patient 
for treatment or a competent therapist. Advantages and 
disadvantages of multivariate statistics for the analysis of 
psychotherapy data are discussed. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10262. Stehura, Eugene F. (Illinois Inst of Technolo- 
gy) The relationship between the experiencing scale 
and the focusing method regarding the counselor in the 
clinical interview. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1065. 

10263. Waters, Elinor; Fink, Sylvia & White, Betty. 
(Oakland U Continuum Ctr for Adult Counseling 
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Leadership Training, Rochester, MI) Peer group coun- 
seling for older ple. Educational Gerontology, 
1976(Apr-Jun), Vol 1(2), 157-170. —Notes that for a 
variety of reasons, psychological services are largely 
unavailable for older people who want help in coping 
with their interpersonal problems. Group counse р, 
when it is used, proves to be an effective and efficient 
method for meeting their needs. It also addresses the 
reality of the limite numbers of gerontologically trained 
professionals currently available in the field. À readily 
attainable, and largely untapped, resource for working 
with this population is older ople themselves. The 
Continuum enter of Oakland University selects, trains, 
and supervises older men and women, who serve as 
paraprofessional group leaders in a self-exploration 
rogram offered in a variety of community centers in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. The service and training 
some of the outcomes for clients and 


programs, ani 
group leaders, are briefly described. (27 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10264. Wexler, David A. & Butler, John M. (VA 


Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) Therapist modification of client 
expressiveness in client-centered therapy. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 
261-265. —Based on evidence that has linked client 
expressiveness to therapy outcomes and has demonstrat- 
ed the prognosis of inexpressive clients to be poor, a case 
of client-centered therapy in which the therapist directly 
attempted to intervene and increase the expressiveness of 
an inexpressive client is reported. In interviews with the 
patient, a male in his mid-twenties suffering from severe 
depression, subsequent to the intervention, client expres- 
siveness showed a significant increase over baseline, and 
this increase was maintained without further therapist 
intervention. Implications for the treatment of the 
inexpressive client and for revising the traditional view of 
client-centered practice as nondirective are discussed, (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10265. Wexler, David A. (U California, San Francis- 
co) A scale for the measurement of client and therapist 
expressiveness. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), 
Vol 31(3), 486-489. —In light of recent theoretical and 
empirical work that stresses the importance of both the 
client's and therapists expressiveness for productive 
therapeutic process, an ordinal scale was developed and 
presented to assess levels of client and therapist expres- 
siveness in the ongoing therapy interaction. cale points 
were constructed on the basis of face validity and 
empirical findings with nominal classification systems 
for client and therapist expressiveness; they were defined 
in terms of stylistic features of language and voice 
quality. In addition to presenting reliability data that 
indicate that the scale can be used with considerable 
interrater agreement, a number of important questions 
were posed for future research on the client-therapist 
interaction. —Journal abstract. 


Group & Family Therapy 


10266. Borrero, Guillermo; Krynski, Judith & Short, 
Kathy. (Western Psychiatric Inst & Clinic, U Pittsburgh) 
Parent-child communication workshop: A developmen- 
tal approach. Psychiatric Communications, 1975(ApD» 
Vol 16, 41-63. —Conducted an 8-wk program, у 
parents of 6-12 yr old children and the children 
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themselves using the experiential арры The sessions 
dealt consecutively with the 7 developmental stages from 
birth to 11 yrs, and both groups were given approximate- 
ly the same play materials at each session; in the 8th 
session parents and children met together for review and 
summary of the program. Each session is described in 
detail: exercises for the parents, exercises for the 
children, and parental discussion. Parents appeared to 
have improved their observation, understanding, and 
communication with their children. Limitations of the 
research design are mentioned, and recommendations 
are made for future studies using this model. (16 ref) —J. 
Davis. 

10267. Cabral, R. & Paton, A. (Charing Cross Hosp, 
London, England) Evaluation of group therapy: Correla- 
tions between clients’ and observers’ assessments. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 
475-477. —Compared observers’ evaluations of aspects 
of group psychotherapy with patients’ assessment of the 
same selected variables (i.e., acceptance, abreaction, and 
improvement). Two heterogeneous groups consisting of 9 
and 10 adult clients (mean age, 24 yrs) were used. The 
groups met weekly for 2 hrs, and data were obtained 
from observations made over a 5-wk period. Each group 
had one observer who rated the variables immediately 
after each session. Weekly questionnaires were complet- 
ed by each client. Clients and observers of both groups 
ranked all but one of the variables with some measure of 
agreement, as indicated by positive correlation coeffi- 
cients; most of the factors in Group II reached a 
significant level. The fact that this group was known to 
the observer before the study may have affected the 
generally higher correlations between rankings. For 
“abreaction,” there was a negative correlation between 
client and observer ratings in the other group. In all 
patient and observer judgments, "improvement" was 
always associated with at least 1 of the other 2 variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

10268. Fisher, Robert E. (U Hawaii) The effect of two 
group counseling methods on perceptual congruence in 
married pairs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 885. 

10269. Greene, Bernard L.; Lustig Noel & Lee, 
Ronald R. (U Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of 
Medicine) Marital therapy when one spouse has a 
primary affective disorder. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 827-830. —Discusses why 
marital disharmony is difficult to treat when one spouse 
has a primary affective disorder. It is suggested that such 
couples can be treated successfully if the therapist is 
flexible and sets realistic goals. Because of the variability 
of the disease and the many unsubstantiated etiologies 
associated with it, a modified general system theory 
approach to treatment is recommended that includes a 
combination of psychotherapy and somatotherapy. a5 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10270. Kimball, Ronald L. (U Maryland) Effects of 
some pretherapy manipulations on measures of group 
cohesion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1051. 

10271. Larsen, George R. (Arizona State U) An 
evaluation of the Minnesota Couple Communications 
Training Program's influence on marital communica- 
lion and self and mate ions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-А), 2621-2628. 
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10272. Leiblum, Sandra R.; Rosen, Raymond C. & 
Pierce, Diane. (CMDNJ-Rutgers Medical School, Sexual 
Counseling Service) Group treatment format: Mixed 
sexual dysfunctions. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 313-322. —Reports the rationale and 
results of a 10-session group composed of 6 couples with 
mixed sexual dysfunctions. Dysfunctions included pre- 
mature ejaculation, primary and situational orgasmic 
dysfunction, situational impotence, and incompatible sex 
drives. A variety of pretreatment behavioral and attitudi- 
nal measures were administered including a life histo 
questionnaire, Sexual Assessment Inventory, Locke-Wal- 
lace Scale of Marital Adjustment, and Sexual Interaction 
Inventory (SII). Postgroup measures revealed marked 
increases in marital satisfaction, orgasmic attainment, 
ejaculatory control, and enhanced self-acceptance, par- 
ticularly for females (SII changes). The consistency 
between outcome measures was also a noteworthy 
finding. Results suggest increased use of mixed short- 
term groups, particularly when cost-effectiveness ac- 
countability is important. One contraindication for such 

oups is, however, severe marital discord, as evidenced 

y Locke-Wallace mean scores of 80 or less. —Journal 
abstract. 

10273. Lieberman, Morton A. (U Chicago) Change 
induction in small groups. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1976, Vol 27, 217-250. —Reviews the literature, focusing 
on the use of groups in meeting mental health goals. The 
questions of how and when change can be induced, how 
well and why it works, and how it can be improved are 
explored, and data from outcome studies are examined. 
Leadership styles and therapeutic techniques for small 
groups also are discussed. A. greater proliferation of 
group-based change modalities is predicted within the 
next several years. (111 ref) —R. Hall. 

10274. Miller, Norman R. (U Pittsburgh) The efficacy 
of using the Masters and Johnson method, with 
modification, to rapidly treat sexually dysfunctional 
couples in a group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 824. 

10275. Rochester, S. R.; Vachon, M. L. & Lyall, W. A. 
(Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada) Immediacy 
in language: A channel to care of the dying patient. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 
75-16. —Hypothesized that nurses who had an opportu- 
nity to explore with others their own fears of dying and 
attitudes toward dying facis would increase in the 
immediacy with which they discussed and dealt with a 
dying patient. From 3 randomly selected wards, 20 20-65 
yr old female nurses in the experimental group were 
given a mean of 3 therapy-discussion sessions led b 
either a psychiatrist or social worker; 20 female controls 
received no intervention. Before and 3 mo after the 
therapy sessions, all Ss were asked to describe what they 
would do or say in 4 situations with dying Tm 
Results show that the experimental Ss decreased in non- 
immediacy, while controls remained the same. However, 
findings were not substantially different for questions 
which appeared to be more sensitive than for all 4 
questions. —В. McLean. А 
thony & Lipshitz, 
study of a therapeutic group. British Journal of. Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 581-587. —Studied an 8-member 
psychotherapy group using psychometric tests, improve- 
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ment ratings based on pretreatment statements of 
patients’ hopes and therapists’ aims rated for achieve- 
ment on the basis of posttreatment interviews, and 2 
forms of repertory grids. The “in-group grid” yielded a 
number of measures relating to outcome and to aspects 
of the group process. Most patients improved by some 
criteria, and most measures of improvement intercorre- 
lated positively but not, in most cases, highly. Few clear 
relations between process and outcome measures were 
demonstrated. —Journal abstract. 


Encounter Group & Sensitivity & Human Relations 
Training 


10277. André, Cynthia S. (U Southern Mississippi) An 
exploration of the sex variable as a determinant in the 
interaction and outcome of marathon group sessions. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2669-2670. 

10278. Arabatgis, John S. (Southern Illinois U) Group 
counseling with college students through the imple- 
mentation of a decision making model. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 813-814. 

10279. Cresci, Mary B. (Columbia U) The interaction 
of trainer's leadership style and members' level of 
dominance-submissiveness in sensitivity groups. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1043. 

10280. Findley, James R. (Purdue U) The relative 
effectiveness of rational encounter and basic encounter 
groups in facilitating changes in self-actualization, self- 
perception, and interpersonal sensitivity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 502. 

10281. Hegeman, Elizabeth B. (New York U) Choice 
shift and attitude change in a field setting: Women's 
consciousness raising groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1048. 

10282. Moran, Robert T. (U Minnesota) Personality 
correlates and changes in world-mindedness after an 
intercultural group experience. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 895-896. 

10283. Rimm, D. C. et al (Old Dominion U) 

Assertive training versus rehearsal and the importance 
of making an assertive response. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 315-321. —Determined wheth- 
er mere practice would enhance assertion and whether 
assertive training would reduce negative effect in 
simulated target situations, even when Ss made no overt 
response. 28 male undergraduates reporting difficulty 
with authority figures received either rehearsal alone or a 
complete assertive training package; in a subsequent 
behavioral test half the Ss in each group were told to 
make a response and the rest were instructed to remain 
silent. Objective ratings revealed marked improvement 
following assertive training, while the effects of practice 
alone were negligible. For Ss receiving assertive training, 
reduction in self-reported negative affect in the target 
situations appeared to be independent of whether or not 
they engaged in overt verbalization, suggesting that 
assertive training per se may enhance feelings of well- 
being. —Journal abstract. 
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Behavior Therapy & Behavior Modification 


10284. Adams, Kenneth M. (Hamilton Psychiatric 
Hosp, Canada) Behavioral treatment of reflex or 
sensory-evoked seizures. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 123-127. 
—Reflex epilepsies are triggered by particular stimuli or 
classes of stimuli. Attempts to treat these conditions with 
behavior therapy have often been based on the a priori 
formulation of a learning theory model to fit the 
observed events. шд and problems аге summa- 
rized in this paper. Paradigms of progressive increase of 
stimulus tolerance and of PNE response are 
featured. Complications and ethica issues are noted, and 
the need for more sophisticated behavioral analyses is 
pointed out. Successful treatment does not necessarily 
demonstrate a learning etiology for this series of 
disorders. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10285. Alban, Lewis S. & Nay, W. Robert. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Reduction of ritual checking by a 
relaxation-delay treatment. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 151-154. 
—A 27-yr-old male with a life-long history of ritual re- 
checking was treated by imposing increasingly lengthy 
scheduled durations of relaxation just prior to ritual 
performance, Although developed within the clinical 
situation, treatment was mainly performed in the natural 
setting. Within-session feedback and social reinforce- 
ment were employed to regulate and maintain progress. 
The re-checking behavior was completely extinguished 
over the course of 12 therapy wks and did not recur in 28 
follow-up wks. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10286. Alford, Geary S. & Turner, Samuel M. (U 
Mississippi Medical Ctr, Jackson) Stimulus interference 
and itioned inhibition of auditory hallucinations. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 155-160. —Presents the case of a 32- 
tos female chronic paranoid schizophrenic. Auditory 

allucinations were temporarily stopped by conversation 
and permanently stopped by faradic aversive condition- 
ing. A l-yr follow-up of the S revealed no evidence of 
recurrence. 

10287. Andrasik, Frank; Klare, George R. & Murphy, 
William D. (Ohio U) Readability and behavior modifica- 
tion texts: Cross-comparisons and comments. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 539-543. —Notes that 
recent studies contain readability analyses on various 
behavior modification texts. The present paper provides 
comparisions between the studies and points out the 
methodological considerations in the determination of 
readability. (22 ref) 

10288. Arora, M.; Murthy, R. Srinivasa & Varma, V. 
K. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education & Research, 
Chandigarh, India) Operant conditioning in symbiotic 
infantile psychosis. Indian Journal of Clinical gU. 
1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 105-112. — Treated a 6-yr-old male, 
diagnosed as suffering from symbiotic infantile psycho- 
sis, with operant conditioning techniques. Sweets were 
used as primary reinforcers. Ínitial and early follow-up 
results were gratifying. The methodology is reported in 
detail, and advantages and limitations of such an 
approach are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

10289. Ball, Thomas S. & Irwin, Aubrey E. A portable, 

automated device applied to training a hyperactive 
child. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
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Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 185-187. — Previously, 
devices on controlling hyperactivity through automated 
behavior modification procedures were not employed in 
generalization training because their use was limited to 
the time the S spent in the experimental setting. The 
present study evaluated a portable device designed to 
overcome this limitation. It was worn by a 12-yr-old 
hyperactive male (WISC full scale IQ, 85) and contained 
a mercury switch sensor that ерш to a postural 
orientation consistent with in-seat behavior. It also had a 
timer-controlled buzzer that was automatically activated 
at the end of 2-min periods of continuous sitting. The 
buzzing tone was terminated when the S pressed a reset 
button that started a new timing cycle. At the end of a 
20-min period, he received 1 cent for each buzzer 
activation. This procedure was successfully applied to 
increase the in-seat behavior of the S. Once control was 
established with the automated device, it was transferred 
to a kitchen timer which, in turn, was successfully faded 
out. —Journal abstract. 

10290. Barkley, Russell A. & Zupnick, Stanley. (U 
Oregon Health Sciences Ctr, Portland) Reduction of 
stereotypic body contortions using physical restraint 
and DRO. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 167-170. —A 9-yr-old 
mentally retarded female (Stanford-Binet IQ, 42) dis- 
Playing high rate stereotypic body contortions of 
longstanding duration was treated using physical re- 
straint and differential reinforcement of other behavior 
in her classroom setting. Following the collection on 2 
school days of baseline data, the therapist began 
intensive treatment of the child of the classroom using 
these techniques. After 2 days of intervention, the S's 
teacher employed all subsequent treatment procedures 
for 8 school days in which 8 no-treatment periods 
occurred. Results indicate that the treatment package 
was successful in producing immediate and substantial 
reductions in this moderately self-injurious stereotypy at 
School. Eventually rate of responding reached a zero 
level. Although some generalization of treatment effects 
to the no-treatment periods in school was noted, no 
Systematic, enduring changes in rate of responding at 
home were observed. Results suggest the treatment 
package was easily learned and effectively employed by 
à teacher with no previous experience with behavior 
modification. —Journal abstract. 

10291. Bedell, Jeffrey R. (U South Florida) Systemat- 
ic desensitization, relaxation-training and suggestion in 
the treatment of test anxiety. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(4), 309-311. —In a study with 50 
Ss, systematic desensitization and relaxation-training 
were both effective in reducing test anxiety, (Sarason’s 
Test Anxiety Scale) but neither of these treatments 
influenced general trait anxiety (State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory) nor performance on standardized ability 
measures (Wonderlic Personnel Test and the Arithmetic 
subtest of the Wide Range Achievement Test). y 

10292. Bergman, Ronald L. (Inst of Human Relations, 
Miami, FL) Treatment of childhood insomnia dia 
as “hyperactivity.” Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 72), 199. —A 1- 
yr-old male, diagnosed as “hyperactive” and about to be 
Placed on methylphenidate (Ritalin), was brou; t for 
treatment of insomnia. An unusually high daytime 
activity level was a secondary complaint. Following an 
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intensive history-taking session with the parents, a 
functional analysis of the problem behavior was derived. 
The parents were instructed in management of the 
behavior and within 2 wks the insomnia disappeared 
completely. A 6-mo follow-up indicated no recurrence of 
the insomnia, and a substantial reduction in daytime 
activity level. 

10293. Blinn, Robert H. (U Miami, FL) The effects of 
openness to information, expectancy induction, and 
information feedback on the systematic desensitization 
of snake fears. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 495. 

10294. Braff, David L.; Raskin, Marjorie & Geisinger, 
David. (U California Hosp, San Diego) Management of 
interpersonal issues in systematic desensitization. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 
791-794. —Used the management of typical clinical 
problems that arise during systematic desensitization as a 
model for the analysis and solution of problems 
associated with behavior therapy techniques. Three main 
problem areas are considered: initiation of the technique, 
therapists and patient difficulties, and therapeutic 
decision making. The discussion is designed primarily to 
help therapists with varied backgrounds to deal with 
clinical issues that arise in the application of behavior 
therapy techniques such as systematic desensitization. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10295. Bucher, Bradley; Reykdal, Beverly & Albin, 
Jack. (U Western Ontario, London, Canada) Brief 
physical restraint to control Pica in retarded children. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7), 137-140. — ica, the ingestion of 
inappropriate food and small objects, was treated in 2 6- 
yr-old profoundly retarded children by use of brief 
ena restraint as a punisher. Generalization was 
observed by training Ist in 1 setting, then in others. 
Location and presence or absence of a caretaker were 
varied. One S showed some suppression in the trained 
setting but no generalization. Extraneous factors re- 
quired termination of the case. The 2nd S showed near 
complete suppression in each trained setting but no 
generalization. Complete suppression was obtained only 
when restraint was made contingent on the earliest 
detectable part of the pica response. The effectiveness 
and economy of the treatment, and the requirements for 
effective maintenance, are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

10296. Canter, Barbara B. (U Pittsburgh) Behavior 
change in psychiatric patients as a function of behavior 
modification and socio-environmental therapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
1039-1040. 

10297. Cantón-Dutari, Alejandro. (С de Seguro 
Social, Panama City, Panama) Combined intervention 
for controlling unwanted homosexual behavior: An 
extended follow-up. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 5(4) 323-325. —Of 49 homosexual 
patients who were able via previous therapy to control 
their sexual arousal in the presence of homosexual 
stimuli, 31 (63%) were contacted for follow-up 4-8 yrs 
later. 19 Ss (61%) remained exclusively heterosexual, 
whereas 9 (29%) had had homosexual intercourse. 
Heterosexual intercourse was reported in 28 (9070, 
including the latter 9 Ss. Three (10%) Ss had had neither 
homosexual nor heterosexual intercourse. —Journal 
abstract. 
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10298. Chinnian, R. Rawlin; Nammalver, N. & Rao, A. 
Venkoba. (Madurai Medical Coll, India) Physiological 
changes during progressive relaxation. Indian Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2Q), 188-190. 
-Treated 11 male outpatients 20-30 yrs old who 
suffered from psychoneurosis (anxiety state), using EB: 
Jacobson’s progressive relaxation technique. Blood 
ressure, pulse rate, and respiration were measured 
efore pma after (a) a 25-min control session, and 30 min 
later; (b) a relaxation session of 25 min. Blood pressure 
and pulse rate dropped significantly after the relaxation 
sessions but not after control sessions. Both types of 
session produced significantly slower respiration. —/. 
Davis. 

10299. Cohen, Ronald J. (New York U, Bellevue 

Medical Ctr, New York) Comments on the "'cattle- 
prod” controversy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), 
Vol 42(1), 146. —Presents views of several investigators 
to support the argument that the use of aversive 
stimulation in mental health treatment facilities can be 
beneficial in decreasing self-destructive behavior in some 
cases. While the need for systematic administration and 
supervision is noted, it is suggested that public references 
to "cattle-prods" blurs the ultimately humanistic aim of 
various aversion therapies. 

10300. Cox, Michael D. & Klinge, Valerie. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, MI) Treatment and management of a 
case of self-burning. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 14(5) 382-385. — Describes the use of 
relaxation, thought stopping, covert sensitization, and 
modified assertive training and modeling to treat 
successfully a 20-yr-old female who engaged in frequent 
self-burning of the limbs. Besides demonstrating the 
applicability of a behavioral approach to the treatment 
of long-term mutilative behavior, the case emphasizes the 
importance of social reinforcement in maintaining such 
behavior, despite the fact that no consistency in the 
antecedents or consequences of the burnings had been 
observed. 

10301. Damgaard, Jacqueline A. (Duke U) Structured 
versus unstructured procedures for training groups in 
the expression of feeling-cause relations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 499. 

10302. Davidson, Anna-Marie & Denney, Douglas R. 
(U Kansas) Covert sensitization and information in the 
reduction of nailbiting. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 
7(4 512-518. —Studied the relative effectiveness of 
covert sensitization and information in bringing about a 
reduction in nailbiting, using 31 undergraduates with a 
nailbiting problem. The information procedure was 
devised as ап attention-placebo treatment which was 
equated with covert sensitization in terms of nonspecific 
treatment factors such as demand, expectancy, and the 
degree to which attention was focused upon one's nails. 
Three treatment groups, covert sensitization, 
information, and combined treatment, were 
compared with a waiting-list control group in a 
2(covert sensitization) X Xünformation) design. The de- 
pendent variable was the length of Ss' nails measured at 
a pretest, posttest, and 5-wk follow-up test. Contrary to 

prediction, covert sensitization did not emerge as a 
Significant treatment procedure, and information did. 
Nonspecific treatment factors appeared to be sufficient 
to bring about substantial increases in the length of Ss’ 
nails, and there was no evidence that covert sensitization 
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improved upon the contribution of these nonspecific 
factors. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10303. Denney, Douglas R. & Sullivan, Bernard J. (U 
Kansas) Desensitization and modeling treatments of 
spider fear using two types of scenes. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 44(4), 
573-519. —In a study with 63 female and 7 male spider- 
phobic undergraduates, 3 types of therapy (imaginal 
desensitization, videotaped therapy with narratives and 
relaxation instructions, and videotaped therapy alone) 
were combined with 2 types of scenes (scenes depicting 
individuals interacting with spiders and scenes depicting 
only the spiders). Ss were assigned to 1 of the 6 treatment 
conditions or to an untreated control group. Behavioral 
and self-report measures were collected before and after 
the 4-wk treatment period. On the behavioral measure, 
all but one of the treatment groups differed significantly 
from the control group; the exception was the video- 
taped-therapy-only group, which viewed spider-only 
scenes. In general, the following conclusions are drawn: 
(a) Desensitization and modeling therapies were equally 
effective. (b) Modeling alone was more effective than 
mere exposure to the phobic object. (c) Therapies that 
included components that might serve as Der 
inhibitors of Ss' fears were UE effective, regardless of 
the type of scene they used. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10304. Emshoff, James G.; Redd, William H. & 
Davidson, William S. (Michigan State U) Generalization 
training and the transfer of prosocial behavior in 
delinquent adolescents. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 141-144. 
—Examined the role of generalization training in the 
transfer of behavior to extra-training settings. Four 
residents of a treatment center for delinquent adolescents 
participated in 7 30-min training sessions in which 
undergraduate students reinforced (praise and redeem: - 
ble points) positive comments made to peers. For 2 Ss (a 
14-yr-old Black male and a 16-yr-old White male), the 
same undergraduate trainers conducted all sessions 
which involved a single activity (ping-pong). For the 
other 2 Ss (a 15-yr-old Black female and a 16-yr-old 
White male) new trainers and new activities were 
introduced during each session. Observation in the 
residential home was carried out before, after, and 
during training. "Home" observations revealed that 
generalization-training Ss showed greater increases over 
baseline performance during training and post-training 
periods than constant-training Ss. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
10305. Evans, Barrie. (CPRI Regional Developmental 
Ctr, London, Canada) A case of trichotillomania in a 
child treated in a home token program. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 7(2), 197-198. —A case of trichotillomania (chronic 
hair-pulling) in an 812-yr-old nonretarded, nonpsychotic 
female was successfully treated at home by means ofa 
token program. The child was able to earn "stars" which 
could be exchanged for cents for periods without any 
hair-pulling. In addition, time-out was used as à 
consequence of hair-pulling. One of the interesting 
aspects of the case is the apparent origin of this behavior, 
which first occurred when this child underwent ОГ 
thopedic surgery at the age of 10 mo. —Journal abstract. 
10306. Friar, Linda R. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Operant training with biofeedback of pulse amplitude 
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decreases in normal and migraine subjects. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-В), 
1046-1047. 

10307. Funabiki, Dean; Younggren, Jeffrey N. & 
Agigian, Haig. (State U New York, Stony Brook) A 
comparison of the effectiveness of contingency con- 
tracting with behavioral rehearsal and modeling in 
teaching assertive skills to a chronic psychiatric 
population. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 331. 

10308. Garcia, Eugene E. & deHaven, Everett D. (U 
Utah) An experimental analysis of response acquisition 
and elimination with positive reinforcers. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1975-76(Apr-Mar), Vol 7(1-12), 71-78. 
— Presents the case of an 11-yr-old retarded female with 
a history of deviant behaviors who underwent an 
extensive experimental-therapeutic program to decrease 
deviant behavior and increase appropriate behavior. The 
program provided an experimental analysis of omission 
procedures for the reduction of deviant behaviors, and 
positive reinforcement for the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of appropriate play behavior. Response covaria- 
tion of deviant behaviors was demonstrated. The stud: 
included a time period when the child was physically ill 
and under medical isolation. At the end of a 2-yr follow- 
up, the child had significantly advanced her overall 
behavioral repertoire, thus improving her physical health 
and living conditions. —Journal abstract. 

10309. Gootnick, Andrew T. & Chang, Alice F. (U 
Arizona) The use of response-contingent punishment 
with self-injurious behavior in schizophrenic children: 
Some basic facts and ethical considerations. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5 
238-239. 

10310. Gramling, William E. (U Texas, Austin) 
Variables affecting imitative behavior in chronic mental 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 505. 

10311. Greenberg, Isaac & Altman, Jack L. (McLean 
Hosp, Alcohol & Drug Abuse Research Ctr, Belmont, 
MA) Modifying smoking behavior through stimulus 
control: A case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 97-99. 
—Explored the effects of environmental manipulation on 
2 long-term cigarette smokers. The 4 Ss had a 5-7 yr 
history of smoking 1 package of Hg Control 
of smoking behavior was gradually shifted to specific 
isolated stimuli. Following dramatic reductions in 
smoking behavior, other contingencies were applied 
which resulted in complete cessation of cigarette con- 
sumption. Two control Ss who stopped “cold turkey” 
failed to maintain the nonsmoking behavior beyond 
several months, while both experimental Ss were still not 
smoking at a l-yr follow-up. Results are discussed in 
terms of environmental contingency control, slow gradu- 
al reduction of the behavior, and individual differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

10312. Hagen, Richard L.; Foreyt, John P. & Durham, 
Thomas W. (Florida State U) The dropout problem: 
Reducing attrition in obesity research. Behavior Thera- 
ру, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 463-471. — To assess the effects 
of refundable monetary deposits upon attrition in obesity 
studies, 3 groups, each of 14 overweight females, received 
treatment involving both a written weight reduction 
manual and covert sensitization under conditions involv- 
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ing a $20 deposit, a $5 deposit, and no deposit. Contrary 
to the suggestion that a monetary deposit (especially a 
small deposit) might serve to increase attrition by 
reducing an S’s guilt over a broken commitment to 
attend, the requirement of a deposit significantly reduced 
attrition. In addition, Ss rated the written manual as 
significantly more useful and more helpful than the 
covert sensitization treatment. —Journal abstract. 

10313. Hallam, R. S. (North East London Polytech- 
nic, England) The Eysenck personality scales: Stability 
and change after therapy. Behaviour Research & Thera- 
py, 1976, Vol 14(5), 369-372. —Studied the relationship 
between Eysenck Personality Inventory scores and 
treatment outcome in 49 phobic patients who had 
received fantasy or in vivo exposure treatment. Results 
show no relationship between the Neuroticism, Extraver- 
sion, and Psychoticism scale scores and outcome of 
flooding or desensitization, but data did support, to a 
moderate degree, the hypothesis that phobic reactions of 
extraverts would undergo extinction more rapidly than 
introverts. 

10314. Haney, Jack N. & Euse, Franklin J. (Northeast 
Community Mental Health Ctr, Memphis, TN) Skin 
conductance and heart rate responses to neutral, 
positive, and negative imagery: Implications for covert 
behavior therapy procedures. Behavior Therapy, 
1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 494-503. —Monitored 57 undergrad- 
uates’ heart rate and skin conductance while Ss were 
engaging in neutral, positive, and negative visual 
imagery. Experimental controls were employed to check 
shifts in basal arousal, initial value effects, suppression of 
arousal from the relaxation employed, intensity of 
imagery, and clarity of imagery. Both positive and 
negative imagery produced and sustained high levels of 
skin conductance over 1 min. Neutral imagery tended to 
reduce arousal below original baseline levels. Positive 
imagery was clearer than negative or neutral imagery. 
Implications for the effects automatic arousal might have 
on covert behavior therapy procedures are discussed. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10315. Haruki, Yutaka. (Waseda U, Tokyo, Japan) 
Three dimensions of human behavior modification. 
Japanese Psychological Review, 1975, Vol 18(2), 111-124. 
—Discusses the idea that vicarious, self- and covert 
reinforcement represent 3 dimensions of human behavior 
modification: social, independent, and covert learning. 
The social learning based on a vicarious Teinforcement 
procedure is a behavior change resulting from the 
Observation of or getting information from others. Self- 
reinforcement ето independent learning in that the 
operations of both зз and reinforcers depend on 
the learner. In covert learning, stimuli and responses are 
all imaginative, suggesting that human behavior would 
be open to modification by changing the individual's 
“inner world." It is concluded that these 3 types of 
learning are extensions of 3 main learning [Ое 
(individual, dependent, and overt-behavior: learning) 
and have important implications for understandin; 
human behavior modification. (37 ref) — Englisi 


10316. Harway, Norman I. (U Pittsburgh Clinical 
Psychology Program) Behavior therapy. Psychiatric 
Communications, 1975(Apr), Vol 16, 3-13. —Briefly 
sketches some historical and conceptual features of 
behavior therapy, and summarizes the rationale and 
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procedures for several of the best known and more 
frequently used approaches. Descriptions are given of 
reciprocal inhibition, operant conditioning, an: model- 
ing, and the problems of implementing these methods are 
discussed. The issue of symptom substitution is exam- 
ined, and possible reasons for failures of behavioral 
therapy are suggested. It is pointed out that the 
relationship between research, theory, and practice is 
much closer in behavior therapy than in other forms of 
treatment; when the reaction of a patient to a therapeutic 
technique is not what is expected, the challenge to theory 
is immediate, and most of these challenges are amenable 
to empirical investigation. —/. Davis. 

10317. Hodgson, R. J. & Rankin, H. J. (Inst of 
Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, London, England) 
Modification of excessive drinking by cue exposure. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(4), 305—307. 
—Presents the case of a 43-yr-old male alcoholic to 
illustrate that craving and addictive behavior, like fear 
and avoidance behavior, is amenable to extinction 
procedures. Cue exposure treatment was used with the S, 
and a follow-up at 6 mo indicated that the S drank on 6 
occasions despite his abstinence goal. On a couple of 
occasions the drinking was excessive although he did 
manage to stop the next day, a behavior that was 
atypical for the 5. 

10318. Horan, John J. & Dellinger, John K. (Pennsyl- 

vania State U) “Іп vivo" emotive imagery: A preliminary 
test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 
2), 359-362. —The process of focusing on positive covert 
events during overt anxiety-arousing situations has been 
termed “in vivo” emotive imagery. 36 undergraduates 
were stratified on sex, given imagery training, and then 
assigned randomly to no-treatment control, distraction 
control, or experimental treatment conditions during 
which they were asked to immerse their hands in ice 
water (33° F) for as long as possible. Mean tolerance 
scores were 51.7, 77.3, and 146.4 sec, respectively. A sex 
by treatment analysis of variance followed by Tukey post 
hoc comparisons (P. A. Games, 1971) showed that “in 
vivo” emotive imagery was significantly more effective 
than no-treatment control procedures. Possible sources 
of Ss variability are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

10319. Hunt, Orrint. (Florida State U) Biocybernetic 
training in alpha brain wave center as a counseling 
technique. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 882. 

10320. Jaffe, Peter G. & Carlson, Peter M. (Family 
Court Clinic, London, Canada) Relative efficacy of 
modeling and instructions in eliciting social behavior 
from chronic psychiatric patients. Journal of Consultin; 

& Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 200-207. 
—Investigated the potential of modeling or observational 
learning in resocializing asocial psychiatric patients. 
Three groups of 21 males (mean age range, 45-48 yrs) 
with an average length of hospitalization of over 2 
decades received 1 of 3 treatments—modeling, instruc- 
tions, or attention. Ss in the modeling group were 
exposed to a mode interacting in a “game of ring toss” 
and a coffee” situation and instructed to imitate what 
they saw with the therapist. The instruction group was 
instructed on how to interact without a model. An 
attention group was included to assess the effect of 
simple interacting with the S without the benefit of 
observational or instructional cues. Effects of the 
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treatment, as assessed by a variety of observational data 
(e.g. responsiveness) as well as indexes of the S's level of 
functioning in the hospital (e.g.. Psychotic Inpatient 
Profile and Minimal Social Behavior Scale), indicate that 
the modeling and instruction groups were of equal 
impact and superior to the attention group. Implications 
for greater efficiency in modeling treatments and the 
inadequacy of unprogrammed attention for patients are 
discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10321. Jones, Frances W. & Holmes, David S. (U 
Kansas) Alcoholism, alpha production, and biofeed- 
back. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Арг), Vol 44(2), 224-228. —Obtained EEGs of 20 
alcoholics and 20 nonalcoholics (mean ages, 44 and 45 
yrs, respectively) during a 20-min baseline period. 
Alcoholics produced less alpha (8-13 CPS) than nonal- 
coholics, a finding that supports previous speculations 
that alcoholics have a higher level of arousal. Biofeed- 
back training designed to increase alpha production and 
thereby reduce arousal was given during 3 subsequent 
daily sessions of 20 min each. In one condition Ss were 
given accurate biofeedback, whereas in the other they 
were given random (noncontingent) feedback. Accurate 
biofeedback did not result in greater increases in alpha 
than did random biofeedback. This finding is discussed 
in terms of the problem of generalizing from the younger, 
more sophisticated, and better motivated populations on 
which the biofeedback techniques were developed to the 
clinical populations to which the biofeedback techniques 
are applied to treatment. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10322. Kelley, Crystal A. (U Iowa) Play desensitiza- 
tion of fear of darkness in preschool children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 510. 

10323. Kendall, Philip C.; Finch, A. J. & Gillen, Barry. 
(VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) Readability and human 
interest scores as objective aides in behavior therapy 
text selection. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 
535-538. —Evaluates 24 behavior therapy texts, using 
objective measures of readability and human interest. 
Results indicate a wide range of texts suitable for a 
variety of audiences. (32 ref) 

10324. Kent, Ronald. (State U New York, Stony 

Brook) A methodological critique of “Interventions for 
boys with conduct problems.” Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr) Vol 44(2) 297-299. 
—Reanalyzed G. R. Patterson's (see PA, Vol 52:12972) 
data on 27 conduct problem boys which showed 
moderate success of his behavioral intervention proce- 
dures in reducing noxious behaviors and the persistence 
of this improvement in a follow-up study. It is noted that, 
although posttreatment means were based on observa- 
tions of all 27 Ss, the mean at 12-mo follow-up reflects 
data from only 16 Ss (59% of the original sample). A 
recomputation of means using only the 16 Ss for whom 
measures from baseline through the 12-mo follow-up 
were available revealed substantially diminished treat- 
ment effects. The absence of an appropriate control 
group is also cited as an inadequacy in Patterson's 
investipation. A comparison of the level of deviant 
behavior of Ss during baseline with that of dropouts and 
normal Ss also indicated that the 16 Ss who completed 
the study were significantly less deviant in the home 
during baseline than dropouts, but not significantly 
different from normals. —P. O'Brien. 
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10325. Kowalski, Peter A.; Daley, George D. & Gripp, 
Robert F. (U Maine, Orono) Token economy: Who 
responds how? Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(5), 372-374. —Evaluated the behavior of 60 previous- 
ly hospitalized psychiatric inpatients at the beginning of 
а token economy program and at 8 successive weekly 
intervals thereafter. Ss as a group achieved a significant 
mean behavioral improvement after 8 wks of treatment, 
but examination of intervening ratings revealed that the 
improvement was preceded by an immediate decline in 
performance level during the 1st wk and subsequent slow 
recovery. In addition, 3 distinct response profiles were 
found for the 3 diagnostic groups (nonpsychotics and 
paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics.) 

10326. Layne, Christopher C.; Rickard, Henry C.; 
Jones, Mahlon T. & Lyman, Robert D. (U Southern 
Misisippi) Accuracy of self-monitoring on a variable 
ratio schedule of observer verification. Behavior Thera- 
ру, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 481-488. —Studied clean-up and 
self-monitoring behaviors of 8 nonpsychotic, behavioral- 
ly disturbed 10-12 yr old boys. The study consisted of 4 
phases, including a prebaseline measure of cleaning, self- 
monitoring of cleaning, a continual accuracy check (in 
which a reinforcer was contingent upon criterion self- 
monitoring accuracy and cleaning), and a variable ratio 
accuracy check (in which the contingencies of the 
Eos phase were placed on a variable ratio schedule). 

elf-monitoring alone did not maintain an increase in 
clean-up behaviors, simultaneous reinforcement of both 
clean-up and accurate self-monitoring on a continuous 
schedule significantly increased both, and a variable 
schedule of reinforcement maintained high levels of both 
clean-up and accurate self-monitoring. Theoretical and 
реа implications are discussed, with emphasis on the 
effectiveness of the variable schedule upon self-monitor- 
ing accuracy. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10327. Levenberg, Stephen B. & Wagner, Mervyn K. 
(U Alabama Medical Ctr, Birmingham) Smoking cessa- 
tion: Long-term irrelevance of mode of treatment. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 93-95. —Conducted an experiment 
with 54 Ss (mean age, 39 yrs). After determining whether 
or not individuals smoked in response to anxiety, rapid 
smoking, systematic desensitization, and relaxation 
treatments were administered to anxious and nonanxious 
smokers. At the end of treatment all treatments were 
effective with rapid smoking slightly superior. The 
р therapists obtained better results, but at 
follow-up both treatment and therapists-experience 
effects had largely dissipated. —Journal abstract. 

10328. Lovaas, O. Ivar; Schreibman, Laura & Koegel, 
Robert L. (U California, Los Angeles) A behavior 
Modification approach to the treatment of autistic 
children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 111-129. —Since C. B. Ferster (see 
PA, Vol 4FD37F) presented the first theoretical article 
which attempted a behavioral analysis of autism, 
behavior modification has contributed in a major way to 
the education of the autistic child. It is the only 
Intervention which has been empirically demonstrated to 
offer help for autistic children. Numerous studies 
Teporting recent developments in (a) the analysis of self- 
destructive behavior, (b) self-stimulatory behavior, (9 
the teaching of appropriate behaviors, and (d) building 
language are discussed. Generalization and follow-up 
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results, contemporary research, classroom treatment, and 
new directions for research are also considered. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10329. Majumdar, S. K. (National Council of Educa- 
tional Research & Training, National Inst of Education, 
New Delhi, India) Psychotherapy of pedagophobia by 
reciprocal inhibition: A behavioral technique. Indian 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 
191-193. —Briefly expounds the theoretical basis of 
behavior therapy and describes its successful application 
in treating a 14-yr-old boy who had a good command of 
spoken English but was phobic about writing it. 

10330. Mansdorf, Irwin J. (Adelphi U) Eliminating 
fear in a mentally retarded adult by behavioral hierar- 
chies and operant techniques. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
189-190. —A 35-yr-old mildly retarded (Stanford-Binet 
IQ, 44) institutionalized female was treated for her fear 
of riding in cars to an outside workshop via a 
modification of systematic desensitization. Whereas 
classical desensitization therapy utilizes behavioral hie- 
rarchies and a respondent technique (pairing relaxation), 
the modified version presented here utilized behavioral 
hierarchies and an operant technique (token reward). 
The target behavior was attained within 11 wks. Follow- 
up of 58 wks showed the S to be free of all aspects of her 
fear reactions and adjusting well to her workshop setting. 
—Journal abstract. 

10331. Marburg, Carol C.; Houston, B. Kent & 
Holmes, David S. (U Texas, Austin) Influence of 
multiple models on the behavior of institutionalized 
retarded children: Increased generalization to other 
models and other behaviors. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, dug Vol 44(4), 514-519. 
—After being pretested to determine base levels of 
imitation, 32 9-14 yr old retarded children were 
reinforced for imitating a model in 9 training sessions. Ss 
in a single model condition were reinforced by the same 
model across all sessions, whereas Ss in a multiple model 
condition were reinforced by 3 different models (3 
sessions per model) A posttest to assess levels of 
imitation was then conducted by a model with whom the 
Ss had not had contact and who demonstrated a new set 
of behaviors. Results during training sessions show that 
(a) Ss learned to imitate, and this learning was not 
inhibited by multiple models; and (b) Ss generalized and 
imitated nonreinforced behaviors, and this response 
generalization was facilitated by multiple models. Most 
importantly, pre-posttest comparisons indicated that 
generalized use of the new response class (imitation) with 
new models was 8 times greater for Ss trained with 
multiple as opposed to single models. Implications for 
the maintenance and generalized effectiveness of social 
intervention programs are discussed. —Journal abstract. 

10332. Martin, Roger D. & Conway, John B. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Aversive stimulation 
to eliminate infant nocturnal rocking. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 7(2), 200-201. —A quasi-experimental time-series 
research design was employed to study planned interven- 
tion in the nocturnal rocking behavior of a 25-mo-old 
normal female infant. The S was subjected to aversive 
stimuli in the form of a brigit light contingent upon 
rocking behaviors. The rocking behavior was immediate- 
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ly reduced and completely eliminated in 26 consecutive 
nights of treatment. Y 

10333. Masur, Frank T. (Duke U Medical Ctr, 
Asheville) Behavior therapy in a case of pollakiuria. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 175-178. —The implementation of 
sychotherapeutic techniques derived principally from 
авт therapy were used in the treatment of a 35-yr- 
old female who had been troubled by pollakiuria 
(excessively frequent urinations) for over 3 yrs. Self- 
reported urination frequencies, which had reached 
debilitating proportions (15-20 times/day), were reduced 
to normal adult levels (5 times/day) with 5 mo of 
individual treatment. The behavior therapy treatment 
program consisted of shaping longer intervals between 
urinations, progressive relaxation, reinforcing incompati- 
ble behaviors, and time-out from positive reinforcement. 
Follow-up over a 4-yr period revealed a stable pattern of 
normal urinations. —Journal abstract. 

10334. McLaughlin, T. F. (Spokane School District, 
WA) A proposal for a behavioral approach to decrease 
shoplifting. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology, Methods & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
22(1), 12-14. —Presents a set of behavioral procedures 
that might reduce shoplifting. A reward system (reducing 
the price of merchandise) would involve awarding a 
“good shopper” card to customers for appropriate 
shopping behavior (e.g. returning lost merchandise, 
finding a store mistake, etc). Notations on the card 
would be cumulative and result in greater discounts. The 
program could also be promoted with the staff via raises, 
promotions, and increased employee discounts. Custom- 
ers would receive marks and discounts for reporting 
shoplifting. Shoplifters might also be combatted by a 
tough store policy of bringing offenders to court; signs to 
this effect would be posted at strategic areas throughout 
the store. The proposed program should be evaluated to 
measure its effectiveness. Inventory losses in 2 stores 
(program and no program) could be compared over a a 
3-mo period, to see if losses in the program store are 
lower. Evaluation could also be carried out by sending 
questionnaires every 4 mo to customers, employees, and 

mE High ratings and favorable comments 
would indicate that the program was working well. —J. 
Sorokac. 

10335. Mellstrom, Martin & Gelsomino, Joseph. (U 
Delaware) Contingency management of an adult's 
inappropriate urination and masturbation in a family 
context. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 89-90. —Successfully 
applied contingency management to the inappropriate 
urination and masturbation of a 53-yr-old male. Al- 
though the behaviors occurred in a complex family 
context, the treatment remained effective at 6-mo follow- 
up. The case history is included, —Journal abstract. 

10336. Miller, Peter M.; Becker Judith, V.; Foy, David 
W. & Wooten, Laura S. (U Mississippi Medical Ctr, 
Jackson) Instructional control of the components of 
alcoholic drinking behavior. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 7(4), 472-480. —Studied 3 chronic alcoholic 35-50 
yr old males to evaluate (a) the influence of instructions 
on modifying the components of the drinking behavior 
of alcoholics in the direction of controlled social drinking 
and (b) the interrelationships among these components. 
Ss were permitted to drink alcoholic beverages on a daily 
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basis. All drinking sessions were videotaped and oc- 
curred within a simulated living room setting. Within a 
multiple baseline single case experimental design, Ss 
were sequentially instructed to decrease sip amount, 
increase intersip interval, and decrease potency (% of 
alcohol to mix) of their drinks. Instructional control was 
demonstrated for each component with all Ss. With 2 Ss, 
a negative reactivity among components was observed so 
that positive changes (1.е., toward a controlled drinking 
pattern) in 1 component resulted in negative changes 
(ie. toward a more *alcoholic" drinking pattern) in 
other components; for example, as sip amount de- 
creased, intersip interval also decreased so that Ss were 
drinking more rapidly. —Journal abstract. 

10337. Murphy, Stephen T. (U New Hampshire) The 
effects of a token economy program on self-care 
behaviors of neurologically impaired inpatients. Journal 
of Behavior Therapy & Ex erimental Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 145-147. —Examined the effective- 
ness of a ward-wide token economy program fo: 
improving the self-care skills of 7 neuro logically im- 
paired patients. The 3 mo program focused on bedmak- 
ing, pes pajamas away, dressing, shaving, and 
toothbrushing. In addition, the performance of the brain- 
damaged group was compared with that of 13 schizo- 
phrenic Ss who participated in the same program. The 
performance of the 20 Ss was analyzed using a least 

uares analysis of variance. It was found that regardless 
of disability, the token program was a significantly 
effective method of improving self-care skills on 4 of the 
5 tasks. —Journal abstract. 

10338. Plachetta, Kurt E. (Ben Gordon Mental Health 
Ctr, DeKalb, IL) Encopresis: A case study utilizing 
contracting, scheduling and self-charting. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 72), 195-196. —Scheduling, instrumental reinforce- 
ment via contracting (praise and money) and self- 
charting were used to treat a 6-yr-old discontinuous 
encopretic male. Emphasis was placed on active par- 
ent-child participation; the parents were also instructed 
not to punish the child for soiling. After 8 wks on the 
program, soiling ceased and during the following 3-mo 
period, only 2 “accidents” were reported, No soiling was 
reported in the next 2 yrs. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10339. Podboy, John W. (U Arizona) An application 
of humanistic behavioral techniques in the individual 
treatment of behavioral problems. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 827. 

10340. Quinsey, Vernon L. & Bergersen, Sidney G. 
(Mental Health Ctr, Penetanguishene, Canada) Instruc- 
tional control of penile circumference in assessments of 
sexual preference. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 70), 
489-493. —Notes that few studies have examined 
instructional control of penile responses (PRs) to visual 
stimuli within individual Ss in a sexual preference 
assessment paradigm, although such data are most 
relevant to an interpretation of PR data obtained from 
sex offenders’ assessments. Previous studies of instruc- 
tional солго! suggest that it is easier for Ss to suppres’ 

than increase their PRs to visual stimuli. In the present 
study 5 heterosexual 20-33 yr old males each receiv! 
tests of sexual preference in which their PRs to slides that 
varied in age and sex were measured. At the beginning D 
the Ist and 4th sessions, Ss were given neutral instruc- 
tions whereas оп 1 of the middle 2 sessions they wer? 
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instructed to appear as if they preferred male children 
and on the other as if they preferred female children. 
Two Ss significantly modified their PRs in accord with 
instructions by both increasing their responses to the 
child slides and decreasing their responses to adult 
females. —Journal abstract. 

10341. Rabavilas, А. D.; Boulougouris, J. C. & 
Stefanis, C. (Athens U Medical School, Eginition Hosp, 
Greece) Duration of flooding sessions in the treatment 
of obsessive-compulsive patients. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 349—355. —Investigated the 
duration effect of flooding in vivo and "in fantasy," 
using 12 obsessive-compulsive patients (mean age, 30.3 
yrs). Clinical assessments of 21 clinical variables were 
carried out before and after each treatment condition. 
Long practice sessions (twice weekly) proved significant- 
ly superior to other treatment conditions. Short and long 
sessions "in fantasy" did not differ significantly. Long 
fantasy sessions appeared to have potentiating effects on 
in vivo practice sessions. Some prognostic factors and the 
follow-up findings are discussed. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10342. Reichle, Joe; Brubakken, David & Tetreault, 
George. (Kansas Neurological Inst, Topeka) Eliminating 
perserverative speech by positive reinforcement and 
time-out in a psychotic child. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
179-183. —Reinforcement, time-out, and combined 
reinforcement-time-out contingencies through in vivo 
training were applied to a 5-yr-and 9-mo-old psychotic 
male in a short-term residential center in an attempt to 
extinguish perseverative verbal behavior. Results indi- 
cate that perseverative verbal behavior could be extin- 
guished without decreasing total verbal output. Time-out 
and combined reinforcement-time-out contingencies 
proved to be more effective treatment techniques than a 
contingency consisting of reinforcement for behaviors 
incompatible with verbal perseveration. Environmental 
generalization from ward to school was demonstrated. In 
vivo therapy rather than the more traditional in-session 
training utilized for language problems was effective in 
treating the perseverative speech. After 6 mo the 
behavior was no longer present in the school. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10343. Reid, John B. & Patterson, Gerald В. (Ore; 
Research Inst, Eugene) Follow-up analyses of a be 
vioral treatment program for boys with conduct prob- 
lems: A reply to Kent. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 299—302. —Replies to 
К. Kent (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 6) who criticized С. К. 
Patterson’s (see PA, Vol 52:12972) findings in a study of 
27 conduct problem boys. It is argued that Kent's point 
that only 59% of the original group was available for 
follow-up evaluation is inaccurate: substantial follow-up 
data were available for 20 Ss, or 74% of the sample. It 18 
also pointed out that Kent failed to test for a differential 
response to treatment as a function of initial levels of 
total deviant behavior. Further, since Kent argued that 
Patterson's persistence effects were inflated by the 
inclusion of Ss who were *normal" before treatment, he 
should have also discarded those Ss and reanalyzed the 
data for persistence. For the 9 Ss left for this analysis, it 
is noted that a highly significant persistence effect can be 
obtained. —P. O'Brien. 
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10344. Renne, Charles M. & Creer, Thomas L. 
(Childrens Asthma Research Inst & Hosp, Denver, CO) 
Training children with asthma to use inhalation therapy 
equipment. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1976(Spr), Vol 9(1), 1-11. —In 2 experiments, 6 7-12 yr 
olds were taught to use the intermittent positive pressure 
breathing (IPPB) apparatus, a device that delivers 
bronchodilator medication to the lungs under positive 
pressure. Because Ss had not learned to use the device 
with repeated instructions, script with back-up reinforce- 
ment was introduced in Exp I to train sequentially 3 
responses—eye fixation, facial posturing, and diaphrag- 
matic breathing—according to a multiple-baseline de- 
sign. The p were effective in teaching appropri- 
ate use of the IPPB apparatus. Further, Ss's use of the 
apparatus after training resulted in significantly more 
effective relief of asthma symptoms. In Exp II, nurses 
were instructed in the application of the operant 
techniques used in Exp I, and then served as Es in a 
partial алоо of that experiment. Тһе data once 
again reflected a strong impact of the intervention 
program on IPPB responses. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10345. Resick, Patricia A.; Forehand, Rex & 
McWhorter, Alice Q. (U Georgia) The effect of parental 
treatment with one child on an untreated sibling. 
Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 544-548. —The 
mother of a 9-yr-old boy used time-out for noncompli- 
ance and praise for compliance to modify the task 
completion times of her child. The effect on the task 
completion times of a sibling, who was present during 
treatment of his brother, was examined. Although the 
untreated child's behavior changed, these changes 
depended upon the similarity of the tasks assigned to the 
2 children at the time at which the tasks were performed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10346. Rosen, Gerald M.; Glasgow, Russell E. & 
Barrera, Manuel. (U Oregon) A controlled study to 
assess the clinical efficacy of totally self-administered 
systematic desensitization. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, TD: Vol 442), 208-217. —43 
highly anxious self-referred snake phobics (mean age, 
33.5 yrs) received either therapist-administered desensiti- 
zation, self-administered desensitization with weekl 
therapist phone calls, totally self-administered desensiti- 
zation, a self-administered double-blind placebo control, 
or no treatment. Pretreatment to posttreatment and 
follow-up assessments of Ss’ reactions and attitudes 
toward snakes include behavioral approach, self-report, 
and heart rate period data. The latter 2 measures showed 
significant differences between desensitization and con- 
trol Ss. It is concluded that within the context of 
moderate treatment effects, results support the clinical 
efficacy of totally self-administere desensitization. 
Implications for the clinical management of specific fears 
are discussed. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10347. Rozensky, Ronald H. & Bellack, Alan S. 
(Downie VA Hosp, IL) Individual differences in self- 
reinforcement style and performance in self- and 
therapist-controlled weight reduction programs. Behavi- 
our Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 357-364. —37 
overweight Ss (mean age, 35.71 yrs) were recruited from 
the staff of a Veterans Administration hospital for a 
weight reduction program. A self-reinforcement (SR) test 
was administered prior to treatment and Ss were 
classified as high or low self-reinforcers. Ss were then 
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exposed to 1 of 2 behavioral weight-reduction programs 
or a minimal treatment control condition. One treatment 
program emphasized self-control (SC) and the other 
incorporated a therapist controlled financial contingency 
for weight loss (EC). A significant interaction was found 
between SR group and treatment condition. High SR Ss 
lost weight at the rate of 1.49 Ibs/wk in the SC condition 
and only 0.37 Ibs/wk in EC. Low SR Ss lost at the rate of 
1.06 and 1.01 Ibs/wk, respectively, in SC and EC. Since 
the financial contingency had either neutral or negative 
effects, caution is advised for any future use of this 
procedure. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10348. Sachs, David A.; Talley, Elenor & Boley, 
Katherine. (Council for Youth, Las Cruces, NM) A 
comparison of feedback and reinforcement as modifiers 
of a functional motor response in a hemiparetic patient. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 

1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 171-174. —Evaluated the effective- 
ness of feedback and of reinforcement for modifying 
cup-tilting behavior in a 28-yr-old hemiparetic female. 
Feedback was found to be primarily responsible for the 
desired behavioral change. 

10349. Schroeder, Harold E. & Rich, Alex R. (Kent 

State U) The process of fear reduction through 
systematic desensitization. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 191-199. 
— Investigated the process of fear change during a course 
of systematic desensitization therapy with 15 female 
snake-phobic undergraduates. Behavioral, subjective 
(e.g., Subjective Anxiety Scale and the S-R Inventory of 
Anxiousness), and physiological measures of fear were 
taken following each of 8 еру sessions. Generally, 
linear reductions were found on behavior and subjective 
measures, whereas a cubic trend was detected for 
baseline heart rate. Changes in 1 fear system did not 
appear to be primary in initiating changes in the other 
systems. Real-life nonavoidance exposure to the feared 
stimulus appears to provide an important steering 
function during the fear change process. High baseline 
heart rate was a good predictor of behavioral change. 
—Journal abstract. 

10350. Shorkey, Clayton T. & Cangelosi, Sam A. (U 
Texas, Austin) Modification of sexual behavior: Summa- 
ry and annotated bibliography. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 336. 

10351. Slucki, Henry. (U Southern California Medical 
School) The celebrity as a reinforcer. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
91. —Describes a procedure which has effectively 
modified the behavior of persons undergoing therapeutic 
or educational interventions through the use of celebri- 
ties as reinforcers. It is adaptable to most settings for 
both youngsters and adults. 

10352. Small, Maurice M. & Hull, Ethel I. (New 
Hampshire Hosp, Concord) Clinical applications of 
biofeedback technology: A review of the literature and 
five case histories. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 337. 

10353. Speltz, Matthew L. & Bernstein, Douglas A. (U 
Missouri) Sex differences in fearfulness: Verbal report, 
overt avoidance and demand characteristics. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), 
Vol 7(2), 117-122. —6 male and 6 female undergraduates 

verbally reporting high or low fear of snakes were 
administered a behavioral avoidance test (BAT) under 
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low or high social demand conditions. Overall, males 
displayed significantly less avoidance as well as more 
frequent snake contact and task completion than 
females, although the sex differences held only among 
high fear Ss and no sex effect was found on other 
measures (a modified Timed Behavioral Checklist and 
the Anxiety Differential). Reported fear level was 
саан associated with latency to touch, approach 
score, touch frequency, and task completion (high fear Ss 
displayed less boldness) but, on all measures except 
latency, this was true only for female Ss. High demand 
conditions produced significantly more approach, target 
contact, and task completion than low demand. The 
highest correlation between reported fear and BAT 
behavior accounted for less than 25% of the variance 
common to verbal and overt responses. —Journal 
abstract. 

10354. Stoudenmire, John. (Mental Health Complex, 
Tupelo, MS) A comparison of muscle relaxation training 
and music in the reduction of state and trait anxiety. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 
490-492. —Compared the effects of muscle-relaxation 
training and relaxing music in the reduction of state and 
trait anxiety. Of 108 anxious female college students half 
received 3 sessions in muscle-relaxation training and half 
received three sessions of relaxing music. Results 
indicate that both types of treatment significantly reduce 
state anxiety, but neither reduces trait anxiety. Results 
support C. D. Spielberger's (1966) state-trait anxiety 
theory and hold some implication for treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

10355. Strain, Phillip S.; Shores, Richard E. & Kerr, 
Mary M. (American U School of Education) An 
experimental analysis of spillover effects on the social 
interaction of behaviorally handicapped preschool 
children. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Spr), 
Vol 9(1), 31-40. —Examined the effects of prompting 
and social reinforcement directed to target Ss on their 
social behavior and that of peers who never received 

rompting and reinforcement for positive social behav- 
ior. In a combined reversal and multiple-baseline design, 
3 behaviorally handicapped 4-yr-old males who exhibit- 
ed divergent social behavior repertoires and varied 
histories with social reinforcement events, were sequen- 
tially exposed to intervention conditions in order to 
investigate “spillover” of treatment effects. Prompting 
and reinforcement increased positive social behavior and 
decreased negative social behavior emitted by all target 
Ss. Results also demonstrate a “spillover” effect on 2 
target Ss, who at various times were not under interven- 
tion, and on the peers (№ = 7) as well. Findings suggest 
that (a) the direct and indirect effects of intervention 
каше may be enhanced by designing treatment 
ased on the social repertoire and reinforcement histo- 

ries of the Ss and (b) the treatment “spillover” effect may 
be increased by applying procedures to 2 children at 
once, rather than to 1 at a time. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10356. Strickler, Daniel; Bigelow, George; Lawrence, 
Charles & Liebson, Ira. (Baltimore City Hosps, MD) 
Moderate drinking as an alternative to соро! abuse: А 
non-aversive procedure. Behaviour Research & Therapy. 
1976, Vol 14(4), 279-288. —In a barroom setting, 3 
volunteer alcohol abusers were exposed to a comprehen- 
sive application of positive behavioral techniques їп ап 
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attempt to establish moderate drinking patterns. Treat- 
ment consisted of 4 2-wk phases: abstinence, supervised 
drinking experiences, internal perception of blood 
alcohol concentration, and blind alcohol preload. During 
treatment, 2 of the Ss acquired a moderate drinking style 
and maintained controlled alcohol consumption 
throughout the 6-mo follow-up period. A definition of 
moderation is offered as a treatment goal, and a positive 
behavioral prescription provides specification. of the 
behavior deemed necessary in acquiring and maintaining 
controlled drinking. Results indicate that training in 
moderate drinking can be successful without the use of 
aversive contingencies. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10357. Thorpe, Geoffrey L.; Amatu, Henry I.; Blakey, 
Richard S. & Burns, Laurence E. (Birch Hill Hosp, 
Rochdale, England) Contribution of overt instructional 
rehearsal and specific insight to the effectiveness of 
self-instructional training: A preliminary study. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol (4), 504-511. —32 high school 
students participated in 5 sessions of group self-instruc- 
tional training (SIT) aimed at reducing public speaking 
fears. Ss met in 4 matched groups of 8, each of which 
received a variant of SIT. The roles of instructional 
rehearsal (of productive self-statements) and of specific 
insight into unproductive cognitions were examined by 
comparing the following treatments: general insight (in 
the form of Rational-Emotive Therapy, RET); specific 
insight; instructional rehearsal; and insight plus rehearsal. 
Self-report measures revealed a general superiority of the 
groups not receiving instructional rehearsal (i.e., RET 
and specific insight). The group differences were main- 
tained at least up to 3 mo after treatment, as measured 
by a battery of selected self-report measures (e... Social 
Avoidance and Distress Scale and Affect-Adjective 
Check List). It is concluded that "insight" into unpro- 
ductive thinking is a more important ingredient of SIT 
than the overt rehearsal of statements evidencing 
productive thinking, at least in brief, analog treatment. 
(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10358. Whitman, Thomas L. & Dussault, Paul. (U 
Notre Dame) Self control through the use of a token 
economy. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 161-166. —The effects of 
a token economy, developed and administered by a 21- 
yr-old male undergraduate to his own problem behav- 
lors, were examined through a reversal (ABAB) design. 
The target behaviors, relating to the S's academic 
oum part-time job, and personal and domestic 

abits, were self-evaluated as being desirable. During the 
initial baseline period the frequency with which the S 
engaged in "reinforcing" activities as well as the S's 
emittance of the "target" behaviors was self-monitored. 
On the basis of the baseline data, point values for 
behavioral achievements (earnings) and for reinforcer 
usage (expenditures) were established and used rather 
than concrete tokens to set up the economy. During the 
initial token application period, a shaping procedure was 
used for developing many of the target responses. Results 
indicate that the token procedure effected. extensive 
behavioral change and suggested that individuals wish- 
“P to undergo change need not be bound to a 
“therapist” but can be taught how to control and change 
their behavior. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. — 
10359. Wieman, Robert J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Conjugal relationship modification and reciprocal rein- 
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forcement: A comparison of treatments for marital 
discord. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 493. 

10360. Wodarski, John S. (U Maryland School of 
Social Work & Community Planning, Baltimore) Proce- 
dural steps in the implementation of behavior modifica- 
tion programs in open settings. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
133-136. — Discusses the procedural steps—assessment 
of organizational environment, staff concerns, staff 
training, interpretation of program to agency staff, 
collaboration with other agencies, public relations, 
explication of terms, and monitoring and execution of 
the program—in the implementation of behavior modifi- 
cation programs in open settings. Where relevant, 
examples derived from implementing a behavior modifi- 
cation program in an open setting are used to illustrate 

ific items. Research concerns which should be 
evaluated before implementing a program are reviewed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10361. Wollersheim, Janet P. (U Montana) Obesity: 
Behavioral treatment manuals. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 237. 

10362. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U Medical School) 
Behavior therapy and its malcontents: Il. Multimodal 
eclecticism, cognitive exclusivism and “exposure” 
empiricism. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 109-116. —Applies the 
term “malcontent” to critics of behavior therapy whose 
criticisms are attributable to inadequacies in their 
understanding of it. Part I of this article discusses the 
malcontentedness of those who deny the bases of 
behavior therapy and of those who advocate a merger 
with psychoanalysis. Part II rebuts those who advocate 
the accretion of “multimodal” techniques, those who see 
behavior therapy as based entirely on cognitive change, 
and those who see it as an “exposure” technology. An 
important factor behind the positions taken by most 
malcontents is their dividing the human personality into 
a biological realm and a cognitive realm—G. Ryle’s 
(1946) “ghost in the machine.” Awareness of the unity of 
the organism is an essential requisite for the scientific 
study of the most complex levels of human behavior. (45 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10363. Yeatts, Linda M. & Brantley, John C. (U North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Improving a cerebral palsied 
child’s typing with operant techniques. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 197-198. —Studied a 
7-yr-old cerebral palsied girl to determine whether fine 
motor performance could be improved using precision 
teaching techniques and tangible reinforcement. The 5 
was taught to correct responses on 2 typing tasks шш 
reinforcement contingent on number of correctly type 
words. Maintenance of the behavior remained contin- 
gent on the presence of tangible reinforcement. —Journal 
abstract. 
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10364. Andrews, P.; Hall, J. №. & Snaith, R. P. 
(Stanley Royd Hosp, Wakefield, England) A controlled 
trial of phenothiazine withdrawal in chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. British Journal of _ Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 128, 451-455. —Phenothiazine drugs 
were withdrawn from 17 chronic schizophrenic inpa- 
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tients, with a control group of 14 patients remaining on 
active medication. The trial was conducted under 
double-blind conditions for 42 wks with weekly assess- 
ment of the patients by ward nurses. Of the placebo 
group 35% relapsed, relapse being related to the level of 
previous active medication. —Journal summary. 

10365. Angrist, B.; Rotrosen, J.; Aronson, M. & 
Gershon, S. (New York U Medical Ctr, NY) A 
morphanthridine derivative in schizophrenic patients: 
Lack of extrapyramidal symptoms. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 94-98. —10 21-50 yr old 
schizophrenic inpatients were treated with a morphan- 
thridine derivative, EX-11-582A. The mean maximum 
daily dose was 158 mg, and mean duration of treatment 
was 20 days. Ratings were performed weekly, including 
the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and Clinical Global 
Impression. At termination, 4 patients showed complete 
remission of psychiatric symptoms and could be dis- 
charged. Two showed partial remission with persistance 

of some symptoms. Two patients were judge somewhat 
worse at termination, and 2 showed definite worsening. 

Extrapyramidal symptoms were not noted, but anticholi- 

nergic side effects occurred in 4 patients. It is concluded 

that the drug has some neuroleptic efficacy which 
appears somewhat less than that seen with other 
standard drugs. —Journal abstract. 

10366. Barraco, Robin А. & Stettner, Laurence J. 
(Wayne State U Medical School) Antibiotics and 
memory. Psychological Bulletin, 1976(Mar), Vol 83(2), 
242-302. —Reviews the literature on the effects of 
antibiotic treatments on memory. The initial interest in 
antibiotics as amnesic agents stemmed from their effects 
on protein synthesis; they were viewed as an avenue for 
exploring various hypotheses concerning the role of 
protein synthesis in memory formation. Close examina- 
tion of the literature indicates that the glutarimides, 
puromycin, and actinomycin-D have side effects which 
should be an important caution to experimenters but that 
sufficient control procedures have been used in a variety 
of experiments to justify an amnesic interpretation of 
antibiotic-induced amnesia is reversible by chemical or 
behavioral means, with the possible exception of the case 
in which puromycin is injected prior to learning. The 
effects of glutarimide on neurotransmitter activity and 
the relationship of puromycin to brain peptides are 
discussed. (7 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

10367. Benkert, O.; Horn, K.; Pickardt, C. R. & 
Schmid, D. (Ludwi -Maximilians-U München, Psychia- 
trische Klinik, W Germany) Sexual impotence: Studies 
of the hypothalamic-pituitary-thyroid axis and the effect 
of oral thyrotropin-releasing factor. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 275-281. —Thyrotropin- 
releasing factor (TRF) was given orally to 12 30-6 
old impotent patients in a dose of 40 mg daily for 4 Д 
in a double-blind crossover technique and compared 
with placebo. TRF showed no beneficial effect over 
placebo. In these patients, thyroid function and the 
hypothalamic-pituitary-thyroid axis were examined by 
measuring Ts, T4, and thyroid-stimulating hormone 

(TSH) before and after the TRF test. There were no 
pathological findings. —Journal abstract. 

10368. Віго, Miklós. (Neuropsihijatrijska klinika, 
Novi Sad, Yugoslavia) [Evaluation by means of the 
MMPI of residual syndromes in antidepressive drug 
therapy.] (Srcr) Revija za Psihologiju, 1975, Vol 5(1-2), 
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3-14. — Residual syndromes after therapeutic treatment 
with antidepressives were evaluated showing that after 
such treatments several different kinds of residual 
syndromes exist and that the MMPI can be effectively 
used in differentiating between them. (16 ref) —English 
abstract. whe? 
10369. Bjórkqvist, Stig-Eyrik; Isohanni, M.; Mäkelä, 
R. & Malinen, L. (U Turku, Finland) Ambulant 
treatment of alcohol withdrawal symptoms with carba- 
mazepine: A formal multicentre double-blind compari- 
son with placebo. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1976(May), Vol 53(5), 333-342. —One hundred male 
out-patients were treated for alcohol withdrawal symp- 
toms with either carbamazepine or placebo in a double- 
blind, multicenter trial carried out at 5 Finnish alcohol- 
ism treatment centers. In both the carbamazepine and 
the placebo groups, % of the patients completed the 7- 
day treatment successfully, and the final treatment 
results were considered equally good in both groups. 
However, the withdrawal symptoms, especially the sleep 
disturbances, subsided faster in the carbamazepine group 
than in the placebo group. The change in the total 
symptom score from the Ist day of treatment to the 2nd 
was significantly greater in the carbamaz ine group 
than in the placebo group. The patients’ ability to wor! 
improved significantly faster іп the carbamazepine 
group. (25 ba —Journal abstract. 
10370. Chouinard, Guy & Annable, Lawrence. (McGill 
U, Allan Memorial Inst Pharmacology Research Unit, 
Montreal, Canada) Penfluridol in the treatment of 
newly admitted schizophrenic patients in a brief therapy 
unit. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
133(7), 820-823. — Compared penfluridol, a long-acting 
neuroleptic that can be administered orally 1 time/wk, 
with chlorpromazine (CPZ) in the treatment of 29 19-60 
yr old newly admitted schizophrenic patients in a brief 
therapy unit. Dosages were 40, 80, and 120 mg of 
penfluridol and 300, 600, and 900 mg/day of CPZ for the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd wks, respectively. Patients receiving 
either drug improved enough to be discharged in 3 wks. 
Penfluridol-treated patients experienced less drowsiness 
than those treated with CPZ, but the severity of 
extrapyramidal symptoms appeared to be greater with 
penfluridol. —Journal abstract. 
10371. Cohen, Jonathan et al. (Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc, Nutley, NJ) Diazepam and phenobarbital in the 
treatment of anxiety: A controlled multicenter study 
using physician and patient rating scales. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1976(Aug), Vol 20(2), 184-193. 
—241 patients with moderate or marked anxiety (as 
determined by the Hamilton Anxiety Scale (HAS) and 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale) were randomly 
assigned to treatment with diazepam, phenobarbital, or 
placebo. Progress was evaluated at 1, 2, and 4 wks by the 
physicians utilizing the HAS and a global clinical 
evaluation, while Ss completed the State form of the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. Ss in the diazepam group 
improved more rapidly and to a greater degree than 
those given phenobarbital or placebo. These differences 
were statistically significant at all time periods. Improve" 
ment, not statistically significant, was greater in 55 
administered phenobarbital as compared to those given 
placebo. Results, utilizing a common rotocol an 
multiple rating scales to assess patient improvement, 
demonstrated the feasibility of conducting a large scale, 
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multicenter study of patients with anixety. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10372. Coppen, Alec; Montgomery, S. A.; Gupta, R. K. 
& Bailey, J. E. (MRC Neuropsychiatry Lab, West Park 
Hosp, Epsom, England) A double-blind comparison of 
lithium carbonate and maprotiline in the prophylaxis of 
the affective disorders. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 128, 479-485. —Conducted a double- 
blind study for one yr which compared the prophylactic 
effect of maprotiline and lithium in patients suffering 
from recurrent affective disorders. The average Affective 
Morbidity Index was lower, but not significantly so, in 
patients treated with lithium. When patients were 
divided into those who did and did not display affective 
morbidity during the study, lithium proved significantly 
superior to maprotiline both in the group as a whole and 
in unipolar depressives. A correlation between high 
plasma maprotiline concentration and low morbidity 
was observed. A highly significant negative correlation 
was found between plasma maprotiline concentration 
and body weight. Although results showed lithium 
superior to maprotiline in the study, it should be 
emphasized that the plasma levels of lithium were 
constantly monitored and maintained at what is consid- 
ered to be its optimum concentration, whereas the 
maprotiline-treated patients were kept on a fixed dosage 
regime irrespective of plasma levels. (16 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

10373. Dunner, David L.; Fleiss, Joseph L. & Fieve, 
Ronald R. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) 
Lithium carbonate prophylaxis failure. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 129, 40-44. —Data from non- 
rapid-cycling bipolar (manic-depressive) patients who 
were receiving long-term treatment with lithium carbo- 
nate were analyzed by the life table method to determine 
when lithium carbonate prophylaxis failures occurred. 44 
of 96 patients failed to keep well in spite of maintenance 
lithium therapy. The analysis revealed an early, rapid 
failure rate during the Ist 6 mo of treatment, which was 
followed by a slower rate of failure. Several clinical 
factors were assessed to determine whether any of them 
predicted which patients would experience their initial 
failure in the early or late interval, but none of these 
factors (age, sex, age of onset, rate of affective attacks, 
family history, and the nature of the preceding episode) 
had any predictive value regarding lithium prophylaxis 
failure; however, patients who had early failures tended 
to have a subsequent early failure in spite of continued 
maintenance with lithium carbonate. —Journal summary. 

10374. Fann, William E.; Sullivan, John L. & 
Richman, Bruce W. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, 
TX) Dyskinesias associated with tricyclic antidepres- 
sants. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 
490-493. — Hyperkinetic movement disorders may occur 
as side effects of antipsychotic drugs; anda hyperdopa- 
minergic state induced by the neuroleptic compounds is 
thought to be a cause of extrapyramidal disorders such 
as tardive dyskinesia. Two cases are reported of the 
kyskinetic syndrome observed in patients receiving 
tricyclic antidepressants (TCAs). Because the TCAs are 
known to have little effect on striatal dopamine but do 
share with the neuroleptics potent anticholinergic activi- 
ty, these cases appear to support the hypothesis that the 
drug-induced hyperkinetic disorders are related to a 
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diminution of CNS acetylcholine activity as well as to an 
increase in dopamine activity. —Journal summary. 

10375. Ferris, Gilbert N. (Private practice, Richmond, 
VA) Psychotropic drugs in opioid addicts on methadone 
treatment. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Jul), Vol 
37(7), 400-403. — Discusses psychotropic drug treatment 
of persons on methadone maintenance based on the 
authors observations over 4% mo in a psychiatric 
section of a federally supported methadone treatment 
unit. Patients with clear target symptoms, such as 
anxiety, depression, or ро responded just as 
nonopioid addicts would to the major psychotropic 
agents. The minor tranquilizers appeared to be of 
doubtful value, and subject to abuse. Four case histories 
are presented. 

10376. Hesso, Rolf; Retterstol, Nils & Torp, Hans. 
Clinical trial with a new substance (PLP 100-127) in 
order to assess therapeutic efficacy and dependence 
creating properties. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
DU Vol 7(1-12), 13-17. —Conducted a 
38-wk double-blind crossover comparison between PLP- 
100-127 (6-[4-methyl-levopiperazinyl] morphanthridin) 
and nitrazepam in 21 28-75 yr old male inpatients 
(predominantly schizophrenics) with moderate to severe 
insomnia. Results were evaluated by EEG, EKG, 
laboratory tests, and Observations performed pre-and 
posttreatment as well as during placebo and treatment 
phases. Findings indicate that (a) PLP-100-127 had a 
favorable effect on moderate and severe insomnia in 
patients with severe mental disease and was well 
tolerated by this oes and (b) no signs were observed 
that PLP-100-127 possessed mental and/or physical 
dependence-producing properties, using the method 
described in this study. —B. McLean. 

10377. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Hydroxyzine hydrochloride: Possible adverse cardiac 
interactions. Psychopharmacology Communications, 1975, 
Vol 1(1), 61-65. 

10378. Johnson, D. A. (Crumpsall Hosp, Manchester, 
England) Observations on the dose regime of fluphena- 
zine decanoate in maintenance therapy of schizophre- 
nia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 
457-461. —An analysis of the drug regimes prescribed to 
2 separate groups of unselected schizophrenic patients 
(140 patients under age 65 treated with long-acting 
phenothiazines for an average of 15 mo, and 264 
outpatients treated for a minimum of 12 mo after an 
acute relapse) indicate certain trends of clinical impor- 
tance. Results demonstrate a need for the adoption of a 

rsonalized dose regime; the scatter of dose regimes 
found effective is too great to recommend a standardized 
approach to the prescription of long-acting phenothiaz- 
ine injections. Two other results of particular significance 
were that (a) the dose of drug required to control 
symptoms could be gradually reduced in nearly half of 
the patients and (b) helpful trends in prescribing could 
be identified that will help the clinician to abolish side 
effects. —Journal abstract. л 

10379. Linnoila, M. & Viukari, М. (U Helsinki, 
Finland) Efficacy and side effects of nitrazepam and 
thioridazine as sleeping aids in psychogeriatric in- 
patients. British Journal o кума, 1976(Jun), Vol 
128, 566-569. —Assessed the efficacy and side effects of 
10 mg of nitrazepam and 25 mg of thioridazine in 20 
psychogeriatric inpatients during the 14th night and 
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morning of drug administration, using double-blind 
cross-over design. Nitrazepam was slightly faster in 
inducing sleep than thioridazine. After thioridazine, but 
not after nitrazepam, patients slept significantly longer 
than after placebo. Nitrazepam, but not thioridazine, 
significantly impaired patients’ abilities to move and to 
conduct everyday activities. It is concluded that thiorida- 
zine is a suitable sleeping aid for (propre patients, 
but that nitrazepam should avoided. —Journal 
abstract. 

10380. Mahal, A. S.; Malik, S. C. & Srinivasamurthy, 
Usha. (Maulana Azad Medical Coll, New Delhi, India) 
Evaluation of loxapine succinate as an anxiolytic in 
comparison with chlordiazepoxide. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 84-93. —The therapeutic 
effects of loxapine succinate were compared in a double- 
blind study with those of chlordiazepoxide in 60 anxious 
outpatients (as determined by the Hamilton Anxiety 
Scale, HAS) who entered the study. 42 Ss completed the 
4-wk study, 20 from the loxapine group and 22 from the 
chlordiazepoxide group. Assessment was done weekly on 
the HAS and Self-Rating Symptom Scale. After evaluat- 
ing these Ss who were on the active drug for 4 wks, it was 

found that both the drugs were equally effective. Minor 
side effects which did not necessitate interruption of 
treatment were observed in both groups. —Journal 
abstract. 
10381. Marini, James L.; Sheard, M. H.; Bridges, C. I. 
& Wagner, E. (Connecticut Mental Health Ctr, New 
Haven) An evaluation of the double-blind design in a 
study comparing lithium carbonate with placebo. Асга 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1976(May), Vol 53(5), 
343-354. —Evaluated the double-blind procedure in a 
recently completed comparison of the efficacy of lithium 
carbonate vs placebo in modifying aggressive behavior in 
nonpsychotic, incarcerated 16-21 yr old delinquents. It is 
concluded that the side effects of lithium carbonate are 
sufficient to reveal the medication to most Ss receiving it. 
Thus, while the study staff could not identify lithium- 
receivers at better than chance levels, and while Ss who 
received placebo could not identify their medication at 
better than chance levels, Ss who received lithium could 
accurately identify it. On a weekly symptom check list 
there was no difference between lithium and placebo 
groups on average lithium target symptoms reported 
during 4-wk pre- and post-medication control periods; 
however, lithium-receivers reported significantly more 
target symptoms every week medication was adminis- 
tered. Of 16 Ss who quit the study, 14 had received 
lithium, and nearly all of those who gave reasons for 
quitting specified side effects, most often nausea. The 
methodological problems of using lithium in a double- 
blind design might be overcome by employing a 
"discontinuation" design, or, speculatively, а double- 
blind, cross-over design utilizing an "active placebo." 
—Journal abstract. 
10382. Mellerup, Erling T.; Lauritsen, B.; Dam, H. & 
Rafaelsen, O. J. (Rigshospitalet Psychochemistry Inst, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Lithium effects on diurnal 
rhythm of calcium, magnesium, and phosphate meta- 
bolism in manic-melancholic disorder. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1976(May), Vol 53(5), 360-370. —Studied 
the diurnal rhythm of plasma phosphate, calcium, and 
magnesium in 34 lithium-treated patients, 42 other 
psychiatric patients, and 47 healthy persons (mean age 
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for all Ss, 52 yrs). 17 blood samples were drawn from 
each S during a 24-hr period. Lithium was given at 10 
PM, and in the next few hours plasma phosphate 
decreased compared with the 2 control groups. In the 
same period, plasma calcium showed a temporary 
increase, whereas plasma magnesium was increased 
during the whole 24-hr period. The lithium-treated Ss 
had a reduced urinary calcium excretion during the 
night, and an increased urinary magnesium excretion 
during the day, whereas no changes were found in 
urinary phosphate excretion. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10385, Mikhail, Adib R. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, 
Houston, TX) Treatment of vaginismus by i.v. diazepam 
(Valium®) in abreaction interviews. Acta  Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1976(May), Vol 53(5), 328-332.— Describes 
a new method of treatment of vaginismus by using iv 
diazepam in abreaction interviews. Four patients be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 28 were interviewed. The 
duration of fheir main complaint varied from 6 mo to 3 
yrs. Three to six interviews were conducted; the 
maximum dosage of diazepam (Valium) was 20-30 mg. 
All patients reported having successful intercourse after 
these interviews. Individual psychotherapy continued 
after the interviews on a weekly basis and marital 
therapy on a monthly basis, for 2-6 mo. Further, 2 out of 
4 women reported being orgasmic for the lst time. 
—Journal abstract. 

10384. Nandi, D. N. et al. (U Calcutta, R. G. Kar 
Medical Coll, India) A clinical evaluation of depressives 
found in a rural survey in India. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 523-527. —41 depressed 
patients in a rural area of India were assigned to either a 
medicine group (imipramine, up to 50 mg 2 times/day), a 

lacebo group, or a natural process group (no treatment). 

е depth of depression was assessed by the Hamilton 
Rating Scale for Depression before the beginning of the 
trial, on the 14th day, and on the 28th day of trial. Ss 
were compared with a matched group of healthy controls 
and a matched group of depressives who attended an 
urban clinic for treatment. Results indicate that the rural 
depressives who never sought treatment voluntarily were 
not significantly different from those who sought 
treatment in clinics, so far as their response to treatment 
is concerned. —Journal abstract. 

10385. Reiser, David E. & Willett, Allan B. (U 
Colorado Medical Ctr, Denver) A favorable response to 
lithium carbonate іп a "'schizo-affective" father and 
son. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 
133(7), 824-827. —It has recently been suggested that 
patients with mania are often misdiagnosed as having 
schizophrenia. A report of a favorable clinical response 
to lithium carbonate in a father and son with an 
apparent schizo-affective disorder is presented. It is 
concluded that some patients with schizo-affective 
syndromes may respond favorably to lithium, but that a 
favorable response in such cases does not absolutely 
confirm a diagnosis of mania. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10386. Rie, Herbert E.; Rie, Ellen D.; Stewart, Sandra 
& Ambuel, J. Philip. (Ohio State U Children's Hosp) 
Effects of methylphenidate on underachieving children. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), 
Vol 44(2), 250-260. — Compared the reactions of 28 6-9 
yr old underachieving children to active drug and 
placebo treatments. Mean drug dosage was 2107 
mg/day. In a double-blind, counterbalanced design, 
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each treatment condition was maintained for 12 wks. 
Using multiple medical and psychological measures (e.g., 
TAT, WISC, and Bender-Gestalt), as well as a full 
length, standardized achievement test (Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills) and behavior ratings, the typical suppressive 
behavioral effects were observed. No substantial drug 
effects on achievement were found, and pretreatment 
evaluations failed to support the common assumption of 
concomitance among hyperactivity, minimal brain dys- 
function, and learning disorder. Reduced responsivity on 
active drug treatment was observed clinically. It is urged 
that effects of шешурешщце hydrochloride (Ritalin) 
on specific functions be considered rather than global 
effects without specifications, and it is concluded that 
Ritalin should not be used to “treat” learning disorders. 
(32 ref) —Journal abstract. 


10387. Schneider, E.; Jacobi, P.; Maxion, H. & 
Fischer, P.-A. (Johann Wolfgang Goethe-U Frankfurt, 
Abteilung für Neurologie, Klinikum, W Germany) 
[Neuropsychological investigations on short-time ef- 
fects of biperiden (Akineton) in Parkinson's disease.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und NervenkranKheiten, 
1975, Vol 221(1), 15-28. —Investigated the short-term 
effects of biperiden on 10 parkinsonian patients, using 
slow, iv application and compared them with a placebo 
group. Immediately after infusion the patients, who were 
examined at fixed intervals using standardized tests of 
psychomotor function, mood, and affect, showed a 
marked impairment of psychomotor function and reac- 
Чоп time, which in time did not exceed the placebo 
effects. Simultaneously there was an increasing affective 
stimulation with an acceleration of operating time and 
improvement of mood. These findings demonstrate a 
psychotropic effect independent of the eventual anti- 
akinetic properties of biperiden. The frequency of 
exogenous psychotic reactions in patients with marked 
psycho-organic alteration restricts the applicability of 
anticholinergic drugs in the treatment of an akinetic 
crisis. (2 p ref) — English abstract. 


10388. Simpson, George M.; Varga, Ervin & Haher, E. 
Janet. (Rockland Research Inst, Orangeburg NY) 
Psychotic exacerbations produced by neuroleptics. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1976(Jul), Vol 37(7), 
367-369. —Described the behavior of 13 schizophrenic 
patients who developed abnormal psychotic behavior as 
an adverse reaction to a neuroleptic. Three patients 
showed a marked increase in the psychopathology 
during neuroleptic treatment. These episodes were 
treated by decreasing or discontinuing the neuroleptics. 
Ss did not respond to anticholinergic drugs nor to an 
increase in dosage; this treatment worsened the situation. 
10 patients showed a mixed picture of catatonic 
excitement or inhibition on neuroleptics, and several 
developed hallucinatory episodes. All of these ехасегђа- 
lions were terminated by anticholinergic injections. 
Other more familiar CNS abnormalities produced by 
neuroleptics are briefly discussed. (20 ref) —Journal 
Summary, 


10389. Vendsborg, P. B.; Bach-Mortensen, N. & 
Rafaelsen, O. J. (Rigshospitalet Psychochemistry Inst, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Fat cell number and weight 
gain in lithium treated patients. Acta Psychiatrica 
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Scandinavica, 1976(May), Vol 53(5), 355-359. —Total 
amount of fat, fat cell size, and fat cell number were 
determined in 33 patients under long-term lithium 
treatment. The weight gain during the treatment was 
estimated both by the patients themselves (question- 
naire) and from their records. A positive correlation 
between fat cell and weight gain was found, whereas the 
fat cell size showed no correlation to weight gain. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


10390. Wheatley, David. (General Practitioner Re- 
search Group, Twickenham, England) Evaluation of 
trazodone in the treatment of anxiety. Current Therapeu- 
tic Research, 1976(Jul), Vol 20(1), 74-83. —Conducted a 
double-blind comparative trial between the antianxiety 
drug, trazodone, and the standard benzodiazepine drug, 
chlordiazepoxide, in 83 anxious patients. Evaluations 
were performed at 5 intervals, using a clinical global 
assessment, the Hamilton Anxiety Scale, and the 
Hopkins Symptom Check List. Results show that 
trazodone was highly effective in relieving anxiety 
symptoms, although there were no significant differences 
from the рше recorded with chlordiazepoxide. 
However, in the treatment of wea states in patients 
outside of hospital, it is always advantageous to the 
clinician to have available alternative medications. This 
may be particularly so, in view of the possibility of 
dependence developing to the benzodiazepines, as has 
been reported. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


10391. Winstead, Daniel K.; Lawson, T. & Abbott, D. 
(US Army Hosp Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Nuremberg, W 
Germany) Diazepam use in military sick call. Military 
Medicine, 1976(Mar), Vol 141(3), 180-181. —Evaluated 
the underlying psychological factors of 30 patients 
prescribed diazepam in a general medical outpatient 
setting (military sick call) and compared them with 30 
appropriate controls. The hypothesis was that the 
popularity of diazepam is due to its use in treating the 
many manifestations of anxiety seen in ir every 
medical and psychiatric diagnostic category. This hy- 
pothesis was confirmed by MMPI results showing that 
the diazepam group was more anxious and more apt to 
somatize their difficulties. Although diazepam is initiall 
an effective medication in the treatment of these difficult 
patients, further comes or psychiatric consultation 
may be required in their long term management until 
anxiety is reduced. —Journal summary. 


10392. Worrall, Ernest P.; Moody, J. P. & Naylor, 
Graham J. (U Dundee, Scotland) Lithium in non-manic 
depressives: Antiaggressive effect and red blood cell 
lithium values. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), 
Vol 126, 464-468. —Administered lithium to 8 aggres- 
sive, non-manic-depressive female patients in a double- 
blind placebo-controlled study. The group as a whole 
showed a significant reduction in aggression scores while 
on lithium: 3 patients became less aggressive, 1 became 
worse, and 2 were unchanged. Both affective and 
predatory aggression seemed to be reduced. Two patients 
had to be withdrawn from the trial because of neurotox- 
icity. Results support previous evidence that lithium has 
an antiaggressive effect at normal therapeutic dosage in 
non-manic-depressives. Implications for hypotheses 
about the mode of action of lithium and its putative 
specificity for manic-depressive psychosis are discussed. 
(17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10393. Chertok, Léon. (Inst La Rochefoucald, Ctr 
Médicine Psychosomatique Déjerine, Paris, France) 
[Hysteria, hypnosis, and psychopathology.] (Ital) Medi- 
cina Psicosomatica, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 19(4), 341-351. 
—Presents the case of a patient with hysteric amnesia 
who was cured through hypnosis, and reviews the 
literature on hypnosis. A hypothesis is offered which 

tulates a common structure for hysterical and 

ypnotic phenomena. Both involve (a) rapport with an 
"other" person, real or imaginary, and (b) a field of 
interaction with attitudes of dissociation and with direct 
interdependence of psychological and physiological 
rocesses. (37 ref) —F. Mester. 


10394. Perry, — & Mullen, Grace. (Sir George 
Williams U, Montreal, Canada) The effects of 
susceptibility on reducing smoking behavior treated by 
an hypnotic . Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Jul), Vol 31(3), 498-505. —Investigated чүнүн 
susceptibility to hypnosis influences the outcome of an 
hypnotic therapy. Of 54 persons — to a 
newspaper ad and participating in this study, 38 were 
19-47 yrs old and had (a) smoked from 2 to 25 yrs, (b) 
tried to stop smoking 1-4 times, and (c) were шо 
10-45 cigarettes daily. At the Ist of 2 sessions, Ss ha 
their susceptibility evaluated unobtrusively, At the 2nd 
session, they learned H. Speigel's (1970) self-hypnotic 
method to stop smoking. At the end of 3 mo, of 54 
volunteers were completely abstinent (13%), while 31% 
had reduced smoking by 50% or more. Of the 7 totally 
abstaining Ss, | was high, | was low, and 5 were medium 
susceptible, which is not unlike the distribution of 
hypnotic susceptibility in the general population. How- 
ever, it was found that significantly more Ss of higher 
susceptibility reduced by 50% or more than did less 
susceptible Ss. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Speech Therapy 


10395, Bouillion, Kenneth R. (Texas Tech U) The 
comparative efficacy of nondirective group play therapy 
with preschool, speech or language delayed children. 
Р Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1- 

10396, Carmody, Timothy P. (U Montana) Behavioral 
quse ced тое о disorders: M evaluative review. 

atalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol ix T А Ey 

10397. Seltzer, Herbert N. (U Pittsburgh) The effects 
of giving information about conditioning upon changes 
in stutterers' behavior during a progressive program of 
content modification therapy. Dissertation Abstracts 

International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1114. 

10398. Trotter, William D. & Silverman, Franklin H. 
(Marquette U) Does the effect of pacing speech with a 
miniature metronome on stuttering wear off? Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 429-430. —In 
a series of 4 tests of the miniature metronome, Study 1 
tested 3 stutterers classified as mild, moderately severe, 
and severe, who had completed an academic course on 
stuttering and had taken part in several studies usin 
miniaturized stutter-aids. Study 2 used 2 male Ss, а 5 
and a 9th grader, a 28-yr-old female graduate student in 
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speech pathology was the S in Study 3, and 1 moderately 
severe stutterer served in Study 4. Findings are consistent 
with previous research, suggesting that the effects of 
pacing speech with a metronome on stuttering does not 
wear off; however, there was some suggestion in Study 4 
that the effect might reduce somewhat after a few 
months. The S wore a Pacemaster metronome built into 
a pair of Zenith hearing aid eyeglass frames for 12-18 
hrs/day for 16 mo. The ability of the metronome to 
reduce the frequency and duration of moments of 
stuttering did not wear off; however, its effect on both 
frequency and duration at the end of the period was not 
as great as it was during the Ist 3 mo. —P. O'Brien. 


Health Care Services 


10399. . Part 11: Patient characteristics 
and residential locations in relation to social indices. 
Catalo; of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5,34 3 

10400. Baasher, T. A.; Carstairs, G. M.; Giel, R. & 
Hassler, Е. В. (Eds). (WHO Regional Office for the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Alexandria, Egypt) Mental 
health services in developing countries: Papers present- 
ed at a WHO seminar on the Organization of Mental 
Health Services, Addis Ababa, 27 November to 4 
December 1973. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health 
Organization, 1975. ii, 132 p. 

10401. Carter, Jan. (National Inst for Social Work, 
London, England) Parents’ meetings in a hospital day 
centre. Child Care, Health & Development, 

1976(Jul-Aug), Vol 2(4), 203-212. —Describes a parent 
meeting project in a day center for preschoolers su! пш 
from cerebral palsy, spina bifida, and other congenital 
diseases. An attempt is made to reconcile social worker 
activity with sociological theories of disability and 
deviance and to weigh the relative balance of parent and 
professional contributions to care, 

10402. Deiker, Thomas E. & Pryer, Margaret W. 
(Central Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Discrepancies 
in patient and family reasons for readmission of chronic 
mental patients. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 63-66. —Responses to interview 
Pepe concerning return to the hospital were classi- 
ied for 80 22-55 yr old consecutive chronic psychiatric 
readmissions and their informants. Patient-informant 
agreement was low in specifying both the cause of return 
and the most disturbing behavior prior to admission. The 
patients more often saw their return as due to environ- 
mental factors and were unable to specify behaviors that 
disturbed others, while informants were more sensitive in 

both instances to overt acts by the patient which violated 
traditional social norms. —Journal summary. 

10403. DeMonbrun, Marguerite R. (Catholic U of 
America) Effects of preoperative teaching upon patients 
with differing modes of response to threatening stimuli. 
БОО” Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

10404. Fink, Paul J. & Oken, Donald. The role of 
psychiatry as a primary care specialty. Archives 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 998-1003. 

—Discusses the concept of primary medical care, 
arguing for the designation of psychiatry as a primary 
care field. Those fields ordinarily considered as the 


primary care medical specialties are identified (gener: 
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and family practice and general internal medicine and 
pediatrics), and it is noted that none of them fully meet 
the criteria for primary care. The limitations of the fit for 
psychiatry are in most instances no greater. Reasons are 
given for the need to clarify the important contributions 
of psychiatrists to primary care. Federal support increas- 
WE is being given to “the primary care specialties," and 
деса not so designated are likely to suffer а 

огіаре of resources. There is already a shortage of 
psychiatrists; since 1972 the number of physicians 
entering psychiatry has leveled off. Public ps de- 
signed to augment overall primary care will falter unless 
it includes tangible measures to increase psychiatric 

wer. (27 ref) —P. O’Brien. 

10405. Harris, Sandra L. (Douglass Coll, Rutgers 
State U) Advising parents of severely atypical children. 
Journal of Family Practice, 1976(Aug), Vol 3(4), 381-383. 
—Discusses the family physician as the primary source 
of continuing guidance for the parents of autistic, 
schizophrenic, or brain-damaged children. It is essential 
to anticipate problems in areas such as the medication, 
early education, reactions of siblings, and stresses within 
the lives of the parents. The family physician can help 
parents find the resources to cope with the multitude of 

roblems Soba them and their children. Case 
istories illustrating the help of the family physician with 
such problems are presented. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10406. Horan, John J. & Layng, Frank C. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) Preliminary study of effects of in vivo 
emotive imagery on dental discomfort. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 105-106. —To 
examine the effects of “in vivo” emotive imagery on 
dental discomfort (as measured by pulse rate and self- 
Teport), 27 female Ss (18-40 yrs oid) padergoing tooth 
prophylaxis were exposed to 3 tape-recorded treatment 
conditions (relaxation imagery, neutral imagery, and a 
blank tape) in ERAEN order. Promising findings 
of a pilot study were not confirmed on heart rate; 
however, on sel f-reported discomfort, positive differ- 
ences appeared between the relaxation imagery and each 
of the control conditions. —Journal abstract. 

10407. Jones, Allan P. & Demaree, R. G. (Texas 
Christian U Inst of Behavioral Research) Demographic 
and epidemiological aspects of patient demands on 
public mental and physical health facilities in Tarrant 
County, Texas. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 241. 

10408. Lask, Bryan. (Hosp for Sick Children, London, 
England) Short-term psychiatric sequelae to therapeu- 
tic termination of pregnancy. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1975(Feb), Vol 126, 173-177. —Reports data from a 
о Rll study of the short-term psychiatric sequelae 
to therapeutic termination of pregnancy. Of 44 women 
interviewed 6 mo after operation, the outcome was 
favorable for 30 patients (68%) and unfavorable for 14 

tients (32%). fhe psychiatric status of 39 ee 
89%) was improved or unchanged and only 7 (16%) 
Tegretted the termination. It is argued that in the 
Majority of cases with an adverse outcome, this was 
Telated to the patient's environment since operation 
rather than the actual operation. Factors which put 
Patients at risk for an unfavorable outcome included 
multiparity, desertion by partner, being foreign-born, 
falling within the age group 21-30, a past history of 
Psychiatric illness, the existence of psychiatric illness at 
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the time of termination, and moderate or strong 
ambivalence to termination. In determining the outcome 
of termination, emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the attitudes of those persons close to the patient. A scale 
for predicting the “at-risk patient" is presented, and 
ways of avoiding or reducing adverse sequelae are 
discussed. (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

10409. Madison, Ann S. (U Maryland) Psychophysio- 
logical responses of female nursing home residents to 
backmassage: An investigation of the effect of one type 
of touch. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 914-915, 

10410. May, A. R. (WHO Regional Office for Europe, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) | health services in 
Europe: A review of data collected in response to a 
WHO questionnaire. Geneva, Switzerland; World Health 
Organization, 1976. 59 p. 

10411. Nelson, Scott H. (USDHEW Office of Pro- 
pan Planning & Evaluation, Alcohol, Drug Abuse & 

ental Health Administration, Rockville, MD) Current 
issues in national insurance for mental health services. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 
761-764, —Although the current economic crisis has 
again placed in jeopardy the inclusion of mental health 
benefits under national health insurance, the author 
notes that progress has been made in establishing 
effective peer review systems and in demonstrating that 
costs of mental health services are reasonable. Yet the 
lack of agreement on diagnosis and appropriate treat- 
ment, the inadequacy of utilization, cost, and treatment 
outcome data, and the absence of professional self- 
regulation remain causes for concern in the effort toward 
eventual comprehensive coverage for mental disorders. 
—Journal abstract. 

10412. Pilowsky, I. (U Adelaide, Australia) The 
psychiatrist and the pain clinic. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 752-756. — Discusses 
the difficulties inherent in the role of the psychiatrist in а 
pain clinic as well as some of the recurring problems that 
exist in this setting. It is noted that the psychiatrist brings 
to the understanding of pain a multidimensional ap- 
proach, which is hard for nonpsychiatrist clinicians to 
accept, and valuable psychophysical methods for evalu- 
ating and quantifying pain. Various aspects of the 
interplay between intrapsychic and interpersonal factors 
in the pain experience are examined, particularly the 
relationship between pain and guilt, and illustrated with 
case reports. —Journal abstract. 

10413. Wannamaker, Braxton B. & Matthews, Charles 
G. (Medical U of South Carolina, Charleston) Prognos- 
tic implications of neuropsychological test performance 
for surgical treatment of epilepsy. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1976(Jul), Vol 163(1), 29-34. — Analysis 
of neuropsychological test data (e.g, Halstead test 
battery) obtained ep and postoperatively 
from 14 16-47 yr old surgically treated patients indicated 
that specific measures of neuropsychological test per- 
formance may provide prognostic information aside 
from the utility of this testing for lateralization and 
localization. An “impairment index" which was derived 
from the extensive test battery was related to change of 
seizure frequency. The groups of patients which have an 
improved or seizure-free status postoperatively also have 
the least preoperative neuropsychological impairment. 
The group of patients which did not show improvement 
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of seizure frequency had a younger mean age at onset of 
seizures (6.7 yrs), while the group which was rendered 
seizure free had a later age at onset (17.2 yrs). There was 
no relationship for the duration of seizures prior to 
surgery and the outcome following surgery. —Journal 
abstract. 
10414. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W. 
Jr. (Georgia State U) A comparison of the frequency 
components of the EEGs of lobotomized and control Ss: 
A quantitative approach. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 263-266. —Compared the frequen- 
cy components of the EEGs of 7 lobotomized (ages, 
51-61 yrs) and 7 control (ages, 44-66 yrs) Ss. This 
comparison was placed on a quantitative basis through 
the use of a computer of average transients and other 
electronic equipment. No significant differences were 
found. However, in 5 out of the 7 pairs the lobotomized S 
manifested a smaller percentage of alpha in the parietal 
lobes than did the matched control S. —Journal abstract. 


Community Services & Mental Health Programs 


10415. —————. Part |: Development of social 
indices analysis of mental health data. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Prycholosy, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 241. 

10416. Fitzpatrick, Gladsy E. & Bluestone, Harvey. 

(Bronx-Lebanon Hosp Ctr, NY) Cross-cultural consid- 
erations in community psychiatry. Behavioral Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1975—76(Apr-Mar), Vol 7(1-12), 62-66. —Con- 
siders that, with the advent of community porous, it 
has become imperative to reconsider the role and 
meaning of basic concepts such as ego development, 
oedipal conflicts, and object relations. The reduction of 
much of ghetto life to a struggle for survival is 
dramatically evident in dealing with the emotional and 
behavioral d encountered among the children. It 
is argued that psychological intervention in any dimen- 
sion must recognize and adapt or redefine these concepts 
within the context of the particular cultural and social 
environment. This varies widely when dominated by 
violence, disruption, and chaotic life experiences. Cases 
are cited to demonstrate the problems facing the 
practitioner who must attempt to treat multifaceted 
problem areas. —Journal abstract. 

10417. Giel, R. & Harding, T. W. (U Groningen, 
Netherlands) Psychiatric priorities in developing coun- 
tries. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 
513-522. —Many psychiatrists assert that an expansion 
of mental health services in the developing countries is 
overdue. It is argued that this will only take place if (a) 
the tasks of mental health care are undertaken by a wide 
range of nonspecialist health workers, including those 
responsible for primary health care; and (b) services are 
directed initially at a very limited range of priorit 
conditions. The method of priority selection is discussed, 
and the process required for translation of priority 
decisions into health action is exemplified by 2 illustra- 

tions. (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10418. Marion, Tovah S. & Hayes, Annamarie. 
(Concord Area Comprehensive Mental Health Ctr, MA) 
Primary prevention in an adoptive parent group: 
Theoretical considerations. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 332. 

10419. Marion, Tovah S. & Hayes, Annamarie. 
(Corcord Area Comprehensive Mental Health Ctr, MA) 
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An updated cross-cultural literature review on adoption: 
Implications for future interventions. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 332. 

10420. Mi Robert H. et al. (Horizon House, 
Research Dept, Philadelphia, PA) Identification of 
potential dropouts from a psychosocial rehabilitation 
program. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 2(1), 77-81. —Designed an instrument to be used in 
identifying potential dropouts from a psychiatric outpa- 
tient rehabilitation program. A 75 yes-no item question- 
naire was constructed and administered over the tele- 
phone to assess the reactions of 83 former clients to their 
program. Factor analysis and orthogonal rotation of the 
data yielded 8 factors. Ss were then classified into 1 of 3 
exit categories: graduates successfully completing the 
program, those who dropped out of their own accord, 
and those terminated due to inability to benefit from the 
program. Analysis of variance was used to determine 
whether the derived scales could differentiate among the 
Ss in the 3 exit categories. Three scales successfully 

differentiated the groups: Satisfaction with Service 
Program, Staff Demands, and General Outlook 
(p < 01) Further studies will investigate (a) the 
predictive validity of the instrument in identifying 
potential dropouts early in their program and (b) 
intervention techniques to reduce high attrition rates. 
—B. McLean. 

10421. Prins, Herschel. (U Leicester School of Social 
Work, England) Psychiatric services and the magis- 
trates’ and juvenile courts: An analysis of the views of 


probation officers and magistrates. British Journal of 


Criminology, 1975(Oct), Vol 15(4), 315-332. —Collected 
the views of probation officers and magistrates in a city 
in northern England терш ee services. 78% 
of probation officers and 38% of sampled magistrates 
responded to the questionnaire. Both groups, and 
especially probation officers, felt that psychiatric services 
were needed in cases of sexual and drug offenses. 
Magistrates felt the need for psychiatric opinions in 
shoplifting cases. Factors calling for psychiatric opinions 
were more often court misbehavior for magistrates, and a 
history of mental illness or conduct out of keeping with 
prior behavior for probation officers. In considering bail, 
magistrates were chiefly concerned with public safety; 
probation officers more often preferred to retain cases in 
custody (given improved facilities). Probation officers 
preferred a detailed psychiatric report, but magistrates 
wanted firmer recommendations. —A. К. Hess. 

10422. Ryan, Thomas J. (Carleton U, Ottawa, 
Canada) Promoting child development through a 
program of home visiting. Canadian Journal of Behavi- 
oural Science, 1976(Jan), Vol 8(1), 102-105. —Conducted 
a research program combining material rehabilitation 
with intensive infant intervention covering all-day, 5- 
days/wk, 12 mo/yr from 3 mo of age until 6 yrs. 58 
experimental Ss 1-24 mo of age at recruitment and 
controls 1-18 mo of age at recruitment were used. A 
pervasive decline across all subscales of R. Griffiths’ 
(1954, 1970) Scales of Mental Development at 6-mo 
intervals plus a growing dissatisfaction with the research 
design led to the author’s decision to terminate the 
project 2 yrs earlier than planned. (French summary) 
—P. O’Brien. М 

10423. Sedgely, Dennis J. (О Utah) Continuity of 
care in the comprehensive community mental health 
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center: A clinical survey. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 898. 

10424. Wallin, Pauline W. (U Minnesota) The use of 
goal attainment scaling as a method of evaluating an 
inpatient child psychiatry service. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1067—1068. 

10425. Wolf, June G. (Boston U Graduate School) 
The initial evaluation at a walk-in mental health clinic: 
Applicant's and evaluator's perspectives. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1069. 


Counseling & Social Casework 


10426. Davies, Martin & Kelly, Elinor. (U East Anglia, 
Norwich, England) The social worker, the client and the 
social anthropologist. British Journal of Social Work, 
1976(Sum), Vol 6(2) 213-231. —Describes the Ei 
Centre Project, a program in Manchester, England, 
designed to work with drifting and homeless young 
people, noting the importance of studying both clients 
and project workers. The discipline and methods of 
sociai anthropology appeared to offer unique advantages 
in this attempt. However, in the course of field work, 
situations were encountered which precipitated questions 
regarding the validity of using participant observation 
with clients, and about tensions к social workers 
and academic researchers. Study methods for gathering 
data were altered, and this article attempts to generalize 
from specific experiences and to raise questions about 
power relations among the parties to research and action. 
(20 ref) —Journal summary. 


Hospital Programs & Institutionalization 


10427. Allen, George J.; Chinsky, Jack M. & Veit, 
Steven W. (U Connecticut) Pressures toward institu- 
tionalization within the aide culture: A behavioral- 
analytic case study. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 67-70. —Behavioral observations of 
a 22-yr-old male attendant between his 2nd and 5th mo 
of employment at an institution for mentally retarded 
children were compared with a randomly selected 43-yr- 
old female aide who had been employed over 2 yrs. Eight 
trained observers used the Interaction Recording System 
to make behavioral ratings. Results show that the novice 
attendant engaged in significantly fewer ward routine 
tasks and significantly more resident-initiated and social 
activities, "The atten ant's self-report data, which were 
congruent with behavioral observations, describe the 
pressure to conform to more custodial oriented interac- 
tions and his subsequent decision to terminate employ- 
ment. The use of behavioral observation strategies to 
further study such processes in the institutional setting is 
Stressed. —Journal summary. 

10428. Ballinger, Brian R. & Ramsay, Anna C. (Royal 
Dundee Liff Hosp, Dundee, Scotland) Accidents and 
drug treatment in a psychiatic hospital. British Journal 
9f Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 462-463. —A survey 
Of 351 accidents occurring in a 2- riod in a 
Psychiatric hospital showed that 77% involved female 
patients and 48% involved patients with organic psychos- 
€s; 236 accidents were falls and 280 occurred in the ward 
Setting. In 277 instances adequate control patients from 
the same ward, of the same sex, and of similar age and 
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diagnosis were available. 75% of the accident patients 
had received a psychotropic drug on the day of the 
accident as opposed to 61% of the controls, The 
possibility that the side-effects of psychotropic drugs 
may have contributed to some of these accidents is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

10429. Bennett, Douglas; Fox, Catherine; Jowell, 
Tessa & Skynner, A. C. (Bethlem Royal & Maudlsey 
Hosp, London, England) Towards a family approach in 
a psychiatric day hospital. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 129, 73-81. —In a day hospital all staff 
members must be able to make rapid decisions, even 
when they cannot refer to their seniors. It is difficult to 
develop this capability in a teaching day hospital where 
the staff and student groups are constantly changing It 
has, however, been facilitated by regular staff discussions 
with a visiting psychotherapist. In these staff groups, the 
study of role attributions and dynamics characteristic of 
families has diminished the interference caused by 
“family” type dynamics in daily professional interaction. 
The present paper describes the effect of such discussion 
in stimulating the adoption of a treatment approach 
which takes the family situation into account. This 
family approach is distinguished from family therapy, 
and its advantages are discussed. (21 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

10430. Cheadle, A. J. & Morgan, R. (U Manchester, 
England) Twenty rejected patients: A four-year follow- 
up. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 
570-571. —Based on a previous study by R. Morgan and 
A. J. Cheadle (see PA, Vol 50:4976) which found that 20 
of 110 psychiatric patients were rejected to some degree 
by the Бы staff (primarily because of undesirable or 
uncooperative behaviors), a follow-up assessment of 
these 20 patients was conducted 4 yrs later. No evidence 
was found that being the object of negative feelings from 
the staff at an intermediate state in a rehabilitation 
course had unfavorable effects of outcome; however, 
rejection could be alleviated by moving the patient to a 
less demanding environment. 

10431. Gagnon, John H. & Davison, Gerald C. (State 
U New York, Stony Brook) Asylums, the token 
economy, and the metrics of mental life. Behavior 
Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol 7(4), 528-534. —Notes that the 
history of asylums in this country reveals that these 
institutions were designed to provide a milieu in which 
disturbed citizens could escape from the economic 
opportunities in society-at-large that were assumed to 
cause insanity. The atmosphere of the ашп was 
believed to be curative by virtue of its replication of 
prerevolutionary stability in status relationships without 
the encouragement of men's political and commercial 
ambitions. Numerous forces then contributed to making 
the asylum a repository of large numbers of chronic 
patients, dealt with primarily in a custodial fashion and 
comprising the endpoint of careers in downward social 
mobility. It is suggested that the greater orderliness 
achieved exacts a serious price, namely that the patient 
acquires a set which does not match human relationships 
outside the hospital. Token economies will, to a degree, 
work because most mental patients do not suffer from 
economic irrationality. By concentrating on this metric, 
token economists fail to make changes that will transfer 
to the demands of nonhospital life. —Journal abstract. 
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10432. Garrity, Patricia M. (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Locus of control, risk-taking, and past-future associa- 
tions as functions of institutionalization in psychiatric 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35Q-B), 1047. 

10433. Herz, Marvin L; Endicott, Jean & Spitzer, 
Robert L. (New York Psychiatric Inst Community 
Services, New York) Brief versus standard hospitaliza- 
tion: The families. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 795-801. —Assigned a total of 175 
newly admitted inpatients who lived with families to 3 
treatment groups: standard шшс care (discharge at 
the therapist's discretion), brief hospitalization (1 wk or 
less) with transitional day care available, and brief 
hospitalization without day care. Outpatient aftercare 
was offered to all patients. There was no major 
differential family burden as a function of length of 
hospitalization. Generally, brief hos italization had 
several positive effects on family functioning, primarily 
earlier resumption of occupational roles and less finan- 
cial burden, with few significant deleterious effects. 

—Journal abstract. 

10434. Hewett, Sheila; Ryan, Peter & Wing, John. 

Living without the mental hospitals. Journal of Social 

Policy, 1975(Oct), Vol 4(4), 391-404. — Аз part of a pilot 

study, the residential care experienced by 60 mentally ill 

16-64 yr olds supported by London boroughs and living 

in "short-stay" (1-2 yr stays) hostels was examined. Most 

of this group of single people had suffered long-term 
serious psychotic illness. Data on their previous hospital 
admissions suggested that short-stay hostels were impor- 
tant in preventing Ss from becoming long-stay юре 
patients. Comparisons with findings of a wider study of 
new long-stay patients showed that hostel residents were 
markedly less impaired than 400 hospital patients. The 
appropriateness of short-term rehabilitation hostels as 
opposed to long-term maintenance environments of 
various kinds is discussed. It is suggested that for 
residents waiting to leave hostels, domestic and social 
standards must be lowered—high standards are achieved 
at the cost of strong supervision and protection, with 
subsequent loss of autonomy for residents. The study is 
now being extended to include other forms of care, 
including group homes, sheltered housing schemes, and a 
wider range of local authority hostels than was encoun- 
tered at the pilot stage. —Journal abstract. 
10435. Holahan, Charles J. (U Texas, Austin) Experi- 
mental investigations of environment-behavior rela- 
tionships in psychiatric facilities. Man-Environment 
Systems, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 109-113. —Summarizes 2 
studies of psychiatric hospitals. The first involved 120 
male patients who were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 
experimentally manipulated conditions of dayroom 
seating arrangements: sociofugal seating; sociopetal 
seating; mixed sociofugal and sociopetal seating; and 
free seating, with chairs arranged as the Ss wished. 
Sociopetal and mixed seating facilitated social interac- 
tion; sociofugal and free seating inhibited it. Types of 
conversations were also affected by seating arrange- 
ments. The 2nd study predicted and found more social 
and active behavior and less passive and withdrawn 
behavior on a remodeled psychiatric ward where 
remodeling was based on patient preferences and on 
observations of ward behavior than on an unchanged 
control ward. The findings of both studies underscore 
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the importance of including the dimensions of physical 
design as part of the overall therapeutic regime in 
sychiatric care. —S. T. Margulis. ; 

10436. Hood, Catriona. (St Mary's Hosp Medical 
School, London, England) Children abandoned in long- 
stay hospitals. Child Care, Health & Development, 
1976(Jul-Aug), Vol 2(4), 239-250. —Data from 68 
children in 6 hospitals who met a definition of abandon- 
ment show that almost % of the total population of 
children in the hospitals studied met this definition. 
About 4 of the sample were abandoned early in their 
lives, and for the remainder, admission itself appeared to 
be a factor in abandonment. —Journal abstract. 

10437. Howard, Sandra. (Adelphi U) Attitudes toward 
roles in a psychiatric hospital. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1049-1050. 

10438. LaLumere, Anita D. (U Pittsburgh) Prognostic 
indicators of success for chronic schizophrenics in a 
resocialization program. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 510-511. 

10439. Morgan, Roger. (St Wulstan's Hosp, Malvern, 
England) Patients have been let out of wards; why not 
nurses too? British Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 

129, 82-85. — Tradition retains the practice of attaching 
psychiatric nurses to wards rather than to groups of 
patients, even though the wards are increasingly empty 
as patients come to lead more active lives in hospital. A 
system is described which enables nurses to relate more 
fully to the people in their care instead of having to 
confine their activities to the place in which only a part 
of the care is provided. This system involves all ward 
nurses in leaving their wards empty in "working hours," 
being relieved of the care of their intercurrently ill 

tients, and undertaking the complete day care of their 

ealthier patients in both wards and workplaces. The 
consequences of these changes are attractive to many 
nurses and helpful to many patients. —Journal summary. 

10440. Philip, Alistair E. & Moore, John W. (Bangour 
Village Hosp, Broxburn, England) A job rating scale for 
use in psychiatric rehabilitation. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 462-466. —Work has 
been a highly valued feature of psychiatric rehabilitation 
programs. The performance of patients has often been 
the object of scrutiny and assessment, but the jobs 
performed by these patients have not been studied in the 
same way. The development of a job rating scale which 

parallels patient assessment instruments is described, its 
use in one hospital is reported, and the implications of 
the results are discussed. —Journal summary. 

10441. Pokorny, Alex D.; Thornby, John; Kaplan, 
Howard B. & Ball, Dwayne. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, 
Houston, TX) Prediction of chronicity in psychiatric 
patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 
33(8), 932-937. —In order to determine the best 
combination of variables for predicting which patients 

would be released from state mental hospitals and which 
would be retained, the 1,500 patients examined in the 
course of a cross-sectional survey of the residential 
population of Texas state mental hospitals in 1966 were 
followed up in 1971. 18 variables were selected for 
discriminant analysis, comparing the patients never 
released from the hospital with those known to be 
current extrainstitutional residents. The stepwise prO- 
gram selected 4 variables: length of prior stay, relatives 
attitudes toward release, social adequacy, and conceptu" 
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al disorganization. Applying this model to the study 

oups, 79% were correctly classified with regard to their 
inhospital-not in-hospital-status, suggesting that early 
identification of chronicity in future studies is feasible. 
—Journal abstract. 

10442. Reiss, David; Costell, Ronald & 
Richard. (George Washington U Medical School) Per- 
sonal needs, values, and technical preferences in the 
psychiatric hospital: A replicated study. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 33(7), 795-804. — Tesi- 
ed the hypothesis that staff and patients try to make their 
involvement in psychiatric hospitals personally gratifying 
by fashioning preferences for those specific therapeutic 
techniques that match or satisfy their personal values 
and needs. Questionnaire data (e.g, Whitehorn and 
Betz’s A-B Therapist Scale, the Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation— Behavior, the Mach V 
Scale, 3 measures of values, including Almond's Social 

enness and Ward Involvement Scale, and 3 measures 
of Ss' preferences for technical activities), collected from 
a total of 397 staff and patients at 2 psychiatric hospitals 
at 2 different times, show 2 distinctl different combina- 
tions of needs, values, and technica preferences. In one, 
a preference for psychotherapy and somatotherapy 
correlated highly with a preference or need for struc- 
tured, cautious, and rule-governed relationships. Under- 
lying these preferences seemed to be a common 
dimension emphasizing a "technical" attitude towards 
the psychiatric hospital with true healing provided only 
by a professional, scientific elite. A 2nd combination 
showed high correlations between a preference for social 
therapy and a need for unstructured, open, and trusting 
relationships. A common dimension underlying these 
preferences seemed to be a moral attitude that stresses 
the healing power of all human relationships. Treating 
institutions may be categorized according to whether the 
technical or moral attitude predominates. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10443. Rockwood, Charles E. & Foreyt, John P. 
(Florida State U) Selecting patients for token economy 
treatment. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 129-132. —Investigated 
the effect that age and length of stay in a mental hospital 
have on the projected economic benefits of securing 
patients’ release. Securing the early release of younger 
patients produces the greatest economic benefits, as does 
Securing the early release of patients who have been 
hospitalized for long periods. The estimated benefits of 
patient release by age and length of hospitalization are 
presented. —Journal abstract. 

10444. Saper, Bernard. (Florida International U) 
Requiescat for the state hospital? Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 223-235. —Discusses 
Several issues of institutionalization and presents evidence 
to support the following claims: (a) State mental 
hospitals should be reformed drastically. (b) These 
treatment centers should be reduced in size and 
redistributed or “spotted” within the local mental health 
network, but they should not assume the character of 
Such facilities as halfway houses or nursing homes. (c) 
Planning for such facilities should be completed by 
individuals in the private sector with the assistance of 
state governments. (d) The leadership of the institutions 
Should be vested in clinically trained mental health 
professionals (e.g. clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, or 
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psychiatric social workers). (e) Accountability should be 
assessed in terms of noticeable improvement of the 
recipient of the services (i.e. the patient). (f) Behavior 
therapy and modification should be adopted аз the 
conceptual framework for integrating and coordinatin, 
the treatment aspects of some of the recommend 
residential treatment facilities. (35 ref) —M. Ellison- 
Pounsel. 

10445. Spencer, Douglas A. (Meanwood Park Hosp, 
England) New long-stay patients in a hospital for 
mental handicap. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 128, 467-470. —Tested the prediction 
made in the 1971 Policy document, Better Services for 
the Mentally Handicapped, that the number of beds in 
hospitals for mental handicaps will decrease. This can be 
achieved only by admitting fewer new long-stay patients. 
A study was made of 50 such cases admitted to a mental 
hospital in the 5 yrs 1970-1974. Of these admissions 54% 
had WISC scores under 25, and 42% were children. 62% 
were admitted for behavior problems and 38% for 
physical infirmity and helplessness. It is concluded that 
there are some mentally handicapped people who have 
problems of profound mental retardation and high 
nursing dependency with which only a hospital can cope. 
—Journal summary. 

10446. Spencer, Frank W. et al. (U Connecticut) 
Reliability and reactivity of the videotape technique on 
a ward for retarded children. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 71-74. —In 2 experi- 
ments 4 trained college student observers rated several 
dimensions of ward aide-resident interaction, using the 
Interaction Recording System to score behaviors filmed 
by a remotely controlled videotape camera. Ratings 
proved to be both reliable and reactive. Agreement 
among the videotape ratings averaged 82%. Average 
cross-modal agreement was 79%. Aides were found to 
systematically interact in a more socially desirable 
mannner when the camera was present. Cautions and 
suggestions for future use of the videotaping technique 
are discussed. —Journal summary. 


Rehabilitation & Penology 


10447. Bratter, Thomas E. (New York City Dept of 
Probation, NY) Group psychotherapy: A restructuring 
of the probation process. Corrective & Social Psychiatry 
& Journal of Behavior Technology, Methods & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 22(1), 1-5. —The New York City Department 
of Probation faces a growing case load and diminishing 
funds, although mandated by the courts to prevent crime 
and delinquency by attempting to rehabilitate the 
offender who has been remanded for treatment. If the 
primary goal of probation is to help the offender become 
more productive and responsible, and if the Department 
is to continue to offer treatment services in spite of 
budgetary and staff crises, it will have to diminish its use 
of the old one-to-one probation relationship and further 
expand its programs of group therapy. Many such 
programs (e.g., Alcoholics Anonymous, peer self-help 
groups, Reality Therapy, and Synanon) utilize the 
corrective group as the major vehicle for regulating 
excessive and self-defeating behavior among their mem- 
bers, and group therapy has become the treatment of 
choice for many persons who are resistant to individual 
therapy. (66 ref) —J. Sorokac. 
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10448. Chadbourn, Russell A. & L'Abate, Luciano. 
(Georgia State U) An evaluation of Emotional Maturity 
Instruction: A review of assumptions, methods, and 
results. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 237-238. К es 

10449. Groh, Thomas R. (U Connecticut) A prelimi- 
nary study of patient characteristics in a correctional 
setting. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology, Methods & Therapy, 1976, | Vol 

22(1), 21-23. —100 adult males incarcerated in a 
midwestern medium-security correctional facility were 
divided into 4 groups: (a) 29 Ss in individual therapy 

(IT); (b) 28 Ss in group шеру (ОТ); (с) 23 Ss 

requesting therapy (КО); and (d) 20 Ss from general 

population (GP). Group data were analyzed in terms of 

S's race, age, IQ (culture fair), education, prior therapy 

experience, income, and severity of crime. Individuals in 

treatment (IT and GT) were brighter than both GP and 

RQ. Race was a factor, insofar as white inmates are over- 

represented in therapy. Individuals in treatment (IT and 

GT) were also more likely to have had prior therapy 

experience. There was also a trend for therapy patients to 

be better educated. Neither age, severity of crime, or 
income showed any significant differences between 
groups. Some attempt is made to interpret the findings in 
terms of S. L. Garfield’s (1971) suggestion that therapist— 
client similarity is the basis for client selection. It seems 
likely, however, that the client-therapist interaction that 
results in selection for therapy is quite complex and not 

an easily explained equation of client variables. —J. 

Sorokac. 

10450. Higgins, Paul S. (U Minnesota) Evaluation of 
the Minnesota youth-advocate delinquency-rehabilita- 
tion program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1021. 

10451. Jensen, Gary F. & Jones, Dorothy. (U Arizona) 

Perspectives on inmate culture: A study of women in 
prison. Social Forces, 1976(Mar), Vol 54(3), 590-603. 
—Using cross-sectional questionnaire data from 172 
female felons and misdemeanants incarcerated in a 
prison for women, 3 major issues were studied: (a) the 
relation of traditional situational variables (career phase 
and group contact) to inmate perspectives, (b) the 
relative impact of situational and noninstitutional 
characteristics on inmate perspectives, and (c) variation 
in traditional patterns among different categories of 
inmates. In general, the patterns involving career phase 
and group contact were similar to those found in S. 
Wheeler’s (1961) research among males and similar to 
one recent analysis of females by C. R. Tittle (1969). Of 
all situational variables examined, the traditional situa- 
tional variables were the most strongly related to inmate 
perspectives. Several background variables (race, age, 
education, and urban experience) were, however, more 
strongly related than the situational variables. On the 
other hand, the relationship between career phase and 
subscription to the inmate code was quite variable 
among different categories of inmates. The variation 
noted appears relevant for reconciling divergent findings 
in prisonization research among female inmates. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10452. Kandel, Henry J.; Ayllon, Teodoro & Roberts, 
Michael D. (Georgia State U) Rapid educational rehabil- 
itation for prison inmates. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 323-331. —One of the major 
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goals of prisons has been the educational rehabilitation 
of inmates. Studies have shown that predelinquents as 
well as delinquents can be motivated to achieve in 
academic areas through the use of an incentive system. 
The present study attempted to extend the behavioral 
yield of such a system with prison inmates. The academic 
performances in math and English in 2 inmates were 
compared when 2 levels of incentives were made 
contingent on that performance. Results show that the 2 
inmates passed academic tests as much as 9 times faster 
under an enriched schedule of incentives than under a 
standard one. This increase in rate of performance was 
translated into actual academic achievement as | inmate 
passed from 9th to 12th grade algebra in only 14 days. A 
standardized test confirmed this academic advancement 
for both inmates. These high rates of performance and 
academic achievement are even more dramatic in view of 
the fact that 5 mo prior to this procedure, both inmates 
had been tested as being below average in intelligence. 
—Journal abstract. 

10453. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Stanley, Kathleen G. 
(U Hawaii) An adult furlough center: Correlates of 
parole success. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 83-85. —Made an assessment which 
related 34 variables to successful parole from an adult 
furlough center with a contingency visa AP pro- 
gram. Success on parole for 53 male residents of the 
center was related to those with less serious juvenile 
records, employment, being currently married, and 
longer stays at the adult furlough center. Regression 
equations were derived to maximize the prediction of 
parole outcome. Likelihood of arrest, likelihood of a 
felony arrest, and parole revocations were predictors 
which had accuracies of 83, 80, and 83%, respectively, in 
predicting parole success. —Journal summary. 

10454. Schaefer, Charles E. (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY) Follow-up survey by mail. Social 
Work, 1976(Jul), Vol 21(4), 327-328. —Describes find- 
ings of a mailed questionnaire returned by 35 of 57 
arents or guardians of preadolescent males who had 

n discharged to their homes or foster homes after 175 
yrs residence in a treatment center for aggressive and 
delinquent boys. Responses indicate about ¥4 of the boys 
showed marked behavioral adjustment, % showed slight 
improvement, and % either got worse or showed no 
improvement. 

10455. Seymour, Frederick W. & Stokes, Trevor F. (U 
Auckland, New Zealand) Self-recording in training girls 
to increase work and evoke staff praise in an institution 
for offenders. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1976(Spr), Vol 9(1), 41-54. —Self-recording procedures 
were used by 4 14-18 yr old females to increase work and 
comments (cues) that evoked staff praise during voca- 
tional training sessions in a maximum security institution 
for offenders. Ss were selected on the basis of their lack 

of response to a staff-directed token program. The self- 
recording procedures were directed by a therapist who 
saw the Ss outside the vocational training sessions. 
According to a multiple-baseline design, self-recording of 
work was introduced sequentially to each of the 2 or 3 
settings the Ss attended each day. A few days after work 
had increased, self-recording of cues was introduced. 
Tokens were delivered by the therapist for work and cues 
recorded by the Ss. Work and cues increased following 
self-recording for 3 Ss and increased cues evoked higher 
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rates of staff praise. S and staff behaviors were 
maintained during short follow-up periods when tokens 
were not poa for the Ss' records. The procedures failed 
to effect desirable changes with a 4th S's work, and self- 
recording of work was terminated without introducing 
cueing. —Journal abstract. 

10456. Tyler, Nancy B. & Kahn, Nancy. (U Washing- 
ton Occupational Therapy, Child Development & 
Mental Retardation Ctr, Seattle) A home-treatment 
program for the cerebral-palsied child. American Jour- 
nal of Occupational Therapy, 1976(Aug), Vol 30(7), 
437-440. —Describes the process and results of a 2-mo 
intensive home-treatment program for a 2-yr-old athe- 
toid cerebral-palsied boy. This exploratory program was 
designed to develop methods and procedures for the 
mother to use to promote the child's normal postural 
tone and movement during daily handling and care. 28 
615-hr days were spent on the program. The basis for the 
intervention program was a collation of the child's 
history, a 1-day assessment of the child's activities and 
time schedule in the home, and a physical evaluation. 
Postevaluation identified changes in the child's feeding, 
playing, and sleep patterns that suggested more normal 
movement and muscle tone. Also, the mother established 
new physical handling patterns and the therapist gained 
skill and a new awareness in home intervention pro- 
grams. —Journal abstract. 

10457. Wenger, Robert T. (Long Island U Brooklyn 
Ctr) An examination of the effects of treatment in a 
therapeutic community versus the custodial psychiatric 
approach in a penal system. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1068-1069. 

10458. Williams, Ellen W. (Glades Correctional Inst, 
Belle Glade, FL) Reality therapy in a correctional 
institution. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology, Methods & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
22(1), 6-11. —43 male inmates participated in a 15-wk 
pilot program in Reality Thera у (RT) which stresses the 
active role the client must take to change his style of 
living. 5 groups engaged in 3 successive 5-wk contracts 
negotiated between inmate and therapist, each contract 
requiring a greater behavioral effort on the part of the 
inmate than the previous one. Inmates anonymously 
completed a questionnaire at the end of the program. 
Only 18 had participated in any previous group program, 
and these voted сена (16 to 2) that RT was 
better than the previous rogram. Over 80% rated the 
ppm as being "very helpful" to them, and almost 

о "very much enjoyed" it. Participants liked RT 
because it gave them the opportunity to find out more 
about themselves and become more responsible, to deal 
with reality, and it helped them to take a more realistic 
and responsible outlook on life in general and prison in 
particula. No inmate received a disciplinary report 
during the program's 15 wks. Results suggest that RT. 
Seems to work because it provides strength just where 
Prisoners are weak; e.g. it focuses on the way life is 
rather than on a fantasy world; it stresses realistic future 
Boals rather than past failures. —J. Sorokac. 
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10459. Alarcón, Frances M. (U Southern California) 
The effects of human potential group counseling on the 
Self-concept and anxiety level of drug addicts in a 
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therapeutic rehabilitation program. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 813. 

10460. Azrin, N. H. (Anna State Hosp, IL) Improve- 
ments in the community-reinforcement approach to 
alcoholism. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(5), 339-348. —Evaluated a modified community 
reinforcement program for testing alcoholics. The previ- 
ously tested community reinforcement program included 
special job, family, social, and recreational procedures 
and was shown to reduce alcoholism. To increase the 
effectiveness of the program, the present study incorpo- 
rated a buddy system, a daily report procedure, group 
counseling, and a special social motivation program to 
ensure the self-administration of disulfiram (Antabuse). 
The 19 male alcoholics who received the improved 
program drank less, worked more, spent more time at 
home and less time institutionalized than did their 
matched controls who received the standard hospital 
treatment including Antabuse in the usual manner. 
These results were stable over a 2-yr period, and the 
program appeared even more effective and less time- 
consuming than the previous program. Results replicate 
the effectiveness of the community reinforcement pro- 
gram for reducing alcoholism and indicate the usefulness 
of the additions to the program. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10461. Bebbington, Paul E. (Maudsley Hosp, London, 
England) The efficacy of Alcoholics Anonymous: The 
elusiveness of hard data. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jun), Vol 128, 572-580. —Discusses methodologi- 
cal problems in the empirical study of the effectiveness of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA). Studies of AA fall into 2 
categories—longitudinal and cross-sectional—and may 
be criticized on the basis of over-simple criteria of 
success. Problems of the requirement for control groups 
in studies of effectiveness are pointed out, as are 
problems arising out of the whole process of affiliation 
and disaffiliation. The requirements for sound statistical 
analysis and techniques of follow-up are stressed. Studies 
which have some bearing on AA as a treatment facility 
are reviewed. Particular difficulties in using cross-sec- 
tional surveys for the purpose of estimating efficacy are 
also pointed out. It is concluded that because of the 
methodological difficulties, the research to date does not 
add significantly to the knowledge concerning AA which 
has been gained from clinical experience. Moreover, 
without a change in the characteristics of AA when 
considered as a treatment facility, it is not possible to 
assess its effectiveness in a scientific manner. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10462. Bigelow, George; Strickler, Daniel; Liebson, 
Ira & Griffiths, Roland. (Baltimore City Hosp, MD) 
Maintaining disulfiram ingestion among outpatient 
alcoholics: A security-deposit contingency contracting 
procedure. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
14(5), 378-381. —Reports data on duration of absti- 
nence, daily drinking status, clinic visits, security deposit 
losses, and reenlistments from 20 male alcoholics who 
participated in a security deposit contracting program to 
maintain disulfiram treatment regimens. 80% of the 
participants set new records for durations of abstinence 
telative to the 3 yrs preceding treatment, and 14 patients 
(70%) reenlisted in a 2nd contract immediately upon 
completion of the Ist one. (19 ref) 
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10463. Bromet, Evelyn J.; Moos, Rudolf H. & Bliss, 
Fredric. (Stanford U) The social climate of alcoholism 
treatment programs. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1976(Aug), Vol 33(8), 910-916. —Assessed the social 
climate of 4 residential alcoholism treatment programs, 
involving a total of 445 inpatients, with the Community- 
Oriented Programs Environment Scale (COPES). The 
programs differed in terms of their treatment orienta- 

tions (aversion-conditioning, milieu therapy) and the 
sociodemographic characteristics of the patients. The 4 
programs were housed in a public metropolitan hospital, 
a private residential facility, a Salvation Army installa- 
tion, and a rural private facility. Results show that (a) 
COPES profiles distinguished between the 4 programs in 
ways that were consistent with their respective treatment 
orientations; (b) the type of patient admitted to these 
programs did not systematically affect their treatment 
environment; and (c) changes occurring within an 
alcoholism program resulted in corresponding changes in 
relevant dimensions of the treatment environment. Other 
practical uses of the COPES are discussed. (27 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

10464. dell Orto, Arthur E. (Boston U, Sargent Coll of 
Allied Health Professions) Goal group therapy: A 
structured group experience applied to drug treatment 
and rehabilitation. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 7(4), 363-371. —Outlines a therapy 
in which drug abusers are trained to acquire skills to 
attain a goal. After Ss are detoxified, 6-10 of them are 
grouped in a residential environment. The group meets 
with a leader 2-3 times a week for about 2 hrs. Each 
member of the group proposes a goal, and the group 
discusses the means to attain it. The members thus 
develop life-coping skills in an encapsulated environ- 
ment, and later generalize the skills in order to increase 
their chances of success in the community. (28 ref) —S. 
Nakajima. 

10465. Farkas, Marshall I. (U Miami Rehabilitative 
Services Div, FL) The addicted couple. Drug Forum, 
1975—76, Vol 5(1), 81-87. —Conducted an exploratory 
study of 26 couples voluntarily seeking treatment for 

substance abuse, to examine the possible relationship 
between family homeostasis and treatment outcome. 
Findings suggest that the potential for positive outcome 
is related to the ability of such couples to establish a high 
degree of homeostasis. This concept is seldom addressed 
for the couple population in treatment who may 
represent up to 25% of the treatment population. 
—Journal abstract. 

10466. Frankel, Alan. (VA Hosp, Salem, VA) Subjec- 
tive responses to alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages 
by alcoholic respondents. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1976, Vol 14(5), 365-368. —In previous studies semantic 
differential ratings of real alcohol have been used as a 

pre-post measure of the effectiveness of behavioral 
treatment of alcoholism. This measure has yielded 
predominantly negative results. Evidence has also been 
presented that the semantic differential used to rate 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic slides was not unifactorial. 
The present study tested whether the semantic differen- 
tial ratings of real alcohol were unifactorial. 80 male 
alcoholics tasted 2 alcoholic and 2 nonalcoholic beverag- 
es and rated them on 20 adjectives derived from 10 
supposedly bipolar adjective pairs. For the alcoholic 
drinks there was some concept scale interaction and 
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definite evidence for a splitting of adjective pairs into 2 
evaluative factors, one of which was mixed with a 
potency factor. The пе ative findings of previous 
research may not reflect a lack of attitudinal change, but 
a methodological error. —Journal abstract. 

10467. Frederiksen, Lee W. & Miller, Peter M. (VA 
Ctr, Jackson, MS) Peer-determined and self-determined 
reinforcement in group therapy with alcoholics. Behavi- 
our Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 385-388. 
—Compared the effectiveness of a self-determined 
reinforcement procedure in which each client individual- 
ly determined the amount of available reinforcement 
that he or she would receive with a peer-determined 
reinforcement system which allowed all group members 
jointly to determine the amount of reinforcement to be 
received by each individual group member. Findings 
from 13 male alcoholics who participated in a token 
economy program under the 2 contingency procedures 
show striking differences in the patterns of reward under 
the 2 systems; in the initial self-determined sessions, Ss 

tended to under-reward their own performance, while in 
the peer system, they initially over-rewarded individual 
formance, but this trend was transitory. 

10468. Hammer, Clifford E. et al. (American U) A 
behavioral control and data collection system in a 
complex program for alcoholics. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 334. 

10469. Henik, Willy & Domino, George. (Bronx State 
Hosp, NY) Alterations in future time perspective in 
heroin addicts. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Jul), 
Vol 31(3), 557-564. —Studied changes in the future time 
perspective (FTP) of 31 White male narcotic addicts 
(ages 22-36 yrs) who were participating in a methadone 
maintenance treatment program. A 9-wk test-retest 
design with a matched control group of 31 waiting list 
addicts was used. Significant changes were obtained on 
the dimension of extension, but not on 4 other future 
time dimensions including density, coherence, direction- 
ality, and affectivity. It is concluded that as a result of 
involvement in the therapeutic program, former addicts 
were able to alter their FTP along the dimension of 
extension. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10470. Hunt, William A. & Bespalec, Dale A. (Loyola 

U, IL) Relapse rates after treatment for heroin 
addiction. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 2(1), 85-87. —Examined data from the literature 
(excluding methadone studies) to determine (a) what 
percentage of people remain abstinent who are abstinent 
at the end of treatment for heroin addiction and (b) the 
period of time for which they remain abstinent. Findings 
show the same relapse-rate curve for heroin addiction as 
was found by the senior author and his co-workers (1970, 
1971, 1973) for smoking and alcohol addiction. All 3 
curves show a rapid relapse rate, breaking fairly sharply 
between 3 and 6 mo, and asymptoting stably, with 
approximately 25% of persons successfully making the 
switch to abstinence. Results suggest a basic factor in the 
various addictive processes. The involvement of 2 kinds 
of functions (rapid decline and stable asymptote) 
suggests 2 kinds of addicted persons or 2 kinds of 
learning processes. It is noted that 12-18 mo after 
treatment, the number of abstinent persons in any 
sample may increase over the years. —B. McLean. 

10471. Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State Research 

Hosp, IL) Outpatient clinic support as a determinant of 
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length of time out of hospital prior to readmission. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 337. 

10472. Lesser, Erwin. Behavior therapy with a 
narcotics user: A case report: Ten-year follow-up. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1976, Vol 14(5), 381. 
—Reports а 10-yr follow-up evaluation of a patient 
successfully treated for morphine addiction in 1965 in a 
program combining relaxation and assertive training and 
aversive conditioning. The patient noted that the most 
important factor was that he has never again used 
narcotics. 

10473. McFarlain, Robert A.; Mielke, David H. & 
Gallant, Donald M. (Tulane U Medical School) Compari- 
son of muscle relaxation with placebo medication for 
anxiety reduction in alcoholic inpatients. Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1976(Aug), Vol 20(2), 173-176. —Com- 
pared the effectiveness of group muscle-relaxation 
administered via taped instructions to that of placebo 
medication for reduction of anxiety in 61 chronic 
alcoholics in a residential treatment program after 
withdrawal. Ss were administered the Zung Self-Ratin; 
Anxiety Scale and the National Institute of Men 
Health Seif-Rating Scale on 4 occasions. No superiority 
of relaxation training over placebo medication was 
Shown. This fact is not too surprising because 2 of the 
better antianxiety agents available (clorazepate dipotas- 
sium and diazepam) were also not clearly superior to 
placebo in the drug efficacy study from which the 
placebo data were drawn. Anxiety reduction resulting 
from the extensive therapy available to the patients in the 
carefully planned ward milieu undoubtedly masks 
additional therapeutic gains from chemo- or behavior 
therapy. —Journal abstract. 

10474. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U California Orange 
County Medical Ctr, Irvine) Nonabstinent drinking 
Eoals in the treatment of alcoholism: A clinical 
typology. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1976(Aug), Vol 
33(8), 923-930. — Traditional views in the field of 
alcoholism have been that alcoholics must achieve and 
maintain abstinence from alcohol in order to be 
rehabilitated. In turn, abstinence has been used as the 
sole or primary criterion of successful treatment. The 
present article argues, however, that abstinence is not 
necessarily correlated with improvement in other areas 
of overall adjustment, such as emotional, interpersonal, 
Vocational, and physical health. An extensive review of 
the literature and case histories are presented. It is 
concluded that the recent advent of nonabstinent 
alcoholism treatment programs, in addition to other 
clinical data, suggests the need for more specific 
definitions of nonabstinence, attenuated drinking, con- 
trolled drinking, and normal drinking. (120 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 2 

10475. Resnick, Richard B. et al. (New York Medical 
Coll) -alpha-acetyimethadol (LAAM): Prognostic con- 
siderations. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 133(7), 814-819. —Studied the responses of 28 adult 
male volunteers who were openly changed from metha- 
done to LAAM maintenance. Patients who had been 
Teceiving middle-range doses (50-70 mg) of methadone 
Tequired a significantly lower mean increase in LAAM 
than patients who had been receiving either high or low 
methadone doses. Patients who accepted LAAM differed 
Significantly from those who did not in MMPI 2-point- 
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code ratings and mean scores on a 5-item measure of 
Social adjustment. Findings may provide prognostic 
indicators for терро to LAAM, a possible alternative 
to methadone. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10476. Rozynko, Vitali et al. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, 
CA) An operant behavior modification program (OBMP) 
for alchoholics. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 334-335. 

10477. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Research 
Foundation, Toronto, Canada) The probable value of 
heroin maintenance for Canadian narcotic addicts. 
Canada’s Mental Health, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(3), 3-8. 
—Discusses the apparent increase of heroin addiction in 
Canada. Both abstinence and methadone have been used 
to treat heroin addiction, and there has been a high 
attrition rate for both treatments. The British heroin 
maintenance system is described. It is argued, however, 
that heroin prescribing does not attract all heroin 
addicts, since neither heroin maintenance nor metha- 
done maintenance eradicates illicit drug use. It appears 
that methadone maintenance is more likely than heroin 
maintenance to increase the addict’s chances for employ- 
ment. Heroin prescribing in Britain has not abolished 
addict crime ре has somewhat reduced it, as has 
methadone maintenance. Also, heroin maintenance is 
not particularly effective in creating long-term absti- 
nence. Heroin maintenance carries higher mortality rates 
than does methadone maintenance. In Britain, heroin 
prescribing did not attract or hold patients in treatment 
than did low-dose methadone prescribing. Clinical trials 
in which addicts are randomly assigned to various heroin 
and methadone maintenance and withdrawal regimens 
are recommended. (46 ref) — C. Harwick. 

10478. Teicher, Joseph D.; Sinay, Ruth D. & 
Stumphauzer, Jerome S. (U Southern California Medical 
Ctr) Training community-based paraprofessionals as 
behavior therapists with families of alcohol-abusing 
adolescents. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 133(7, 847-850. —To combat the increase in 
chronic alcohol use among adolescents in a large 
metropolitan area, community-based paraprofessionals 
who were trained in behavior therapy treated these 
adolescents and their families in the home. Preliminary 
evaluation of the program revealed encouraging results. 
Training Sexe structure for the paraprofessionals’ 
interventions with families and provided them with skills 
they are continuing to use in their community work. (26 
ref) —Journal abstract. ) 

10479. Weiner, Harvey. (Philadelphia Community 
Mental Health Consortium, PA) Methadone counseling: 
A social work challenge. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 7(4), 381-387. —Reviews aspects of 
counseling in the rehabilitation of methadone-treated 

atients. These patients do not recognize their problems 
[em consider the counseling only as a means to 
eventually obtain methadone. The need for an open and 
honest discussion of the counselor's role early in the 
treatment is emphasized. (24 ref) —S. Nakajima. — 

10480. Woody, George E. et al. (VA Hosp, Philadel- 
phia, PA) Diazepam used by patients in a methadone 
program: How serious a problem? Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1975(Oct-Dec), Vol 7(4), 373-379. —Surveyed 
the use of diazepam by 77 opiate addicts currently under 
methadone treatment. 29% of Ss had purchased diazep- 
am illicitly within a month, the figure being higher than 
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or barbiturates. Preference for diazepam was much 
е than for heroin, marihuana, and amphetamines. 
There were racial differences 1n reactions to overdose 
and withdrawal. The present pattern of diazepam use 
may in the future 'roduce more cases of physical 
dependency, overme: ication, and other disruptions of 


functioning. —S. Nakajima. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 


10481. Anchor, Kenneth N. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) Toward effective scholarly training for clini- 
cians: Lessons from psychological research. Cia Af 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, i 

10482. Ashburn, Robert C. (Florida State U) Attitudes 
of administrators of rehabilitation facilities toward 
disabled persons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 901-902. 

10483. Baldwin, J. A.; Leff, J. & Wing, J. K. 
Confidentiality of -psychiatric data in medical 
information systems. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(May), Vol 128, 417-427. —Presents a statement 
embodying the policy of the Royal College of Psychia- 
trists with respect to maintaining the confidentiality of 
data on individual psychiatric patients. The issue has 
arisen because of the existence of large-scale research 
projects, data banks, and centralized linked records 
systems. Statements by several professional groups are 
cited, with special reference to the 1973 statement im the 
Medical Research Council (MRC). The problems of 
maintaining confidentiality are analyzed, focused on 
psychiatric issues and limited to medical records as 
defined in the MRC statement. The doctor-patient 
relationship is examined in this context and the use of 
medical information for administration and research is 
discussed in detail. A number of recommendations are 
made which relate to the 3 main levels at which misuse of 
information about named individuals could occur: in 
clinical settings (hospitals, clinics, and doctors' private 
offices) and in nongovernment and government data 
collection systems. Two documents are appended: (a) a 
description of current and recent use of linked-data 
systems in research and (b) a suggested "Code of 
ractice for the Operation of Information Services in 

Psychiatry." (16 ref) —/. Davis. 

10484. Barber, Bernard. (Barnard Coll) The ethics of 
experimentation with human subjects. Scientific Ameri- 
can, 1976(Feb), Vol 234(2), 25-31. — Presents the results 
of a national survey and of interviews at 2 institutions 
suggesting that a number of biomedical researchers, 
representing a large minority in this field, are willing to 
accept unsatisfactory risk-benefit ratios in evaluating 
research protocols. А somewhat smaller minority was 
judged permissive with respect to informed consent. 
Permissiveness was highest among extremely active 
researchers who receive little peer recognition. Ethical 
abuses are especially great in research with т 
hospitalized patients, prisoners, and small children. 

Abuses are attributed to inadequate ethical training of 
[ше а ineffective peer review, and a conflict 
etween research and therapy. —P. Tolin. 
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10485. Brian; Holding, Trevor & Fayers, 
Peter. (MRC Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Graylingwell 
Hosp, Chichester, England) Influence of coroners’ 
officers and pathologists on suicide verdicts. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(May), Vol 128, 471-474. 
Examined 330 cases of unnatural death, leading to 110 
open verdicts, 110 verdicts of suicide, and 110 of 
accident, from the Inner West London Coroner’s 
District, to determine whether particular coroner's 
officers or pathologists were associated with dispropor- 
tionate numbers of suicide verdicts. No significant 
deviations from the expected numbers were found. 
Coroner’s officers probably share common ideas about 
the features defining suicide, and so do pathologists. 
—Journal summary. 

10486. Bieber, Irving. А discussion of 
“Homosexuality: The ethical challenge." Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 
163-166. —Takes issue with G. C. Davison (see PA, Vol 
56:Issue 6) who suggests that homosexuality is a normal 
variant of sexuality and that the problems of homosexu- 
als derive from societal prejudices. It is argued that 
homosexuality is pathological, being the outcome of 
adverse experiences with both parents, and that Davi- 

son’s promulgation of the “new myth” that homosexuali- 
ty is normal cannot and does not alter societal prejudice. 
Further, it is argued that if social pressures were entirely 
absent, homosexuals would still wish to change. Social 
pressures merely contribute to the suffering of homosex- 
uals by reinforcing what is already there; the individuals 
hurt by the new mythology are homosexuals themselves 
in that it robs them of options and undermines the 
determination needed for a reconstructive, therapeutic 
experience. —P. O'Brien. 

10487. Blashfield, Roger К. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Graduate admissions: A case study of a department of 
psychology. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 225-226. 

10488. Brook, Peter. (Warley Hosp, Brentwood, 
England) Women senior registrars in psychiatry: Back- 
ground and career intentions. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1976(Jun), Vol 128, 599-601. —Surveyed all female 
senior registrars in general psychiatry who were known 
to be шш to remain in psychiatry in Britain. Data 
from 203 of the 221 eligible respondents (91.8%) show 
that most were hoping to work full or maximum part- 
time, and all except one were aiming for a consultant 
appointment in general psyhiatry or one of the special- 
ties. Vany mes rad difficulties in realizing their 
ambitions use of being tied to one particular area on 
account of their husbands’ employment. A number of 
solutions to this problem are suggested. —Journal 
abstract. 

10489. Caple, Richard B. (U Missouri, Columbia) The 
use of group procedures in higher education: A position 
statement by ACPA. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel 1976(Mar) Vol 17(2), 161-168. — Presents the 
American College Personnel Association (ACPA) docu- 
ment designed to provide direction to both student- 
affairs professionals and to professionals facilitating 
group experience. The explicit purpose of the statement 
is to describe the background of group experiences 
define the nature of its relationship to college student 
personnel work, and propose a position statement. 
Definitions of group experience, trainer/facilitator, 
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supervisor, participant, setting, and ethical standards are 
provided as a common reference for discussion. It is 
argued that because of the present popularity of 
"groups" and the increased experimentation occurring 
on college campuses, leadership is needed to (a) broadly 
define the role of group experiences in educational 
settings, (b) establish minimum standards for the 
preparation of people to conduct group experiences, (c) 
establish a statement of ethics for trainer/facilitators, 
and (d) support research in this area. Six major issues 
facing college student personnel workers in authorizing 
or planning group experiences are listed. The ACPA's 6- 
part statement of position—based on the acknowledge- 
ment of group experience as an educational method 
which has the potential for positive or negative outcom- 
es—is presented. —A. C. Moltu. 

10490. Carey, Justin P. Policies, procedures, and 
perils in promoting psychology to the public. Clinical 
Psychologist, 1976(Spr), Vol 29(3), 17-20. —Discusses the 
problems which modern professional Куо апа 
practitioners encounter as promoters of a public image of 
psychology which is both "visible" and “valid.” Prob- 
lems shared by APA and each of its components and 
affiliates include funding, manpower, communications, 
membership, and definition of priorities. The lack of 
legislative restriction on the private practice of o. 
By and the difficulty in maintaining the independent 
status of professional psychology also present difficulties 
to psychologists. Suggestions for policy development and 
procedures necessary to the solution of these problems 
аге discussed. It is emphasized that policy be well known 
by association members and well publicized to mental 
health professionals outside psychology, media repre- 
sentatives, press and science writers, qu caben ce 
organizational groups, and elected officials. The support 
of administration, communications, time, talent, money, 
media, and lobbyists is considered essential to the 
promotion of psychology. —A. C. Moltu. 

10491. Cassell, Eric J. (Cornell U Medical Coll, New 
York, NY) Preliminary explorations of thinking in 
medicine. Erhics in Science & Medicine, 1975(May), Vol 
2(1), 1-12. —Hypothesizes that physicians employ 2 
different modes of thought (analytic and valuational) 
which, though interdependent, are in competition. 
Analytic thought is the reductionist mode of scien- 
ce—explaining things by taking them down to their 
parts. Valuational thought is an integrative, synthetic, or 
constructionist mode based on conceptions against 
Which the object of the thought is compared. The 
Conception is the meaning of something individuals have 
in their minds. Valuational thought is private as each 
enriches meanings; therefore the stored conceptions are 
based on unique experiences of each individual. Valua- 
tional thought appears to be the thought mode of the 
clinical process as the patient is compared to the stored 
Conceptions of disease, symptoms, and similar phenome- 
na. Valuational thought is also the primary mode 
employed in human value thinking. The assignment of 
Value and the clinical thought process are very similar. 
Because of this, it is argued, the increased еп hasis on 
Scientific, analytic thought in medicine not only mistak- 
enly tends to drive out valuational thought, but to 
exclude humanistic considerations from modern medi- 
Cine since such value actions are also based in valuation- 
al thought. It is suggested that a return to a more 
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humanistic medicine will require increased legitimation 
of and training in the use of valuational thought. 
—Journal abstract. 

10492. Christian, Marilyn J. (U Southern California) 
Higher education and nursing perceptions affecting 
student learning and development in the clinical 
environment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2567. 

10493. Cicchetti, Domenic V. & Ornston, Patricia S. 
(VA Hosp, Psychology Service, West Haven, CT) The 
initial psychotherapy interview: A content analysis of 
the verbal responses of novice and experienced thera- 
pists. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul, Vol 93(2), 
167-174. —Tested and confirmed the clinical impres- 
sions that (a) the novice psychotherapist may focus so 
much upon the exact words and nonverbal behavior 
patterns of his or her client (the process of making 
“concrete” statements) that he or she may lose sight of 
the larger picture that the client may be revealing at any 
given moment during the interview; (b) the experienced 
psychotherapist, on the other hand, seems to be 
responding to the words of the patient at a level of 
abstraction that attempts to integrate and understand the 
eem that the patient is trying to convey about 
himself; and (c) this latter process is reflected in the 
making of relatively more "abstract" comments than is 
true of the novice. Ss were 24 Ist-yr psychiatric residents 
and 19 staff psychologists and psychiatrists at a Veterans 
Administration hospital and a medical school. Learning 
theory implications are discussed. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10494. Dowaliby, Fred J. & Andrew, Barbara J. 
(National Board of Medical Examiners, Philadelphia, 
PA) Relationships between clinical competence ratings 
and examination performance. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1976(Mar), Vol 51(3), 181-188. —Relation- 
ships between faculty ratings and performance on 
components of the National Board of Medical Examin- 
ers Certifying Examination for Primary Care Physician's 
Assistants were investigated, using 150 registrants for the 
examination. A factor analysis of the clinical competence 
rating form yielded 3 discrete factors. Results of tests of 
simple relationships between each rating factor and 
examination component indicate that 4 of the 6 
examination components correlated significantly, though 
modestly, with at least one of the rating scale factors. 
Results of multiple regression analysis indicated complex 
relationships between each of 2 examination components 
and the set of rating factors. One implication is that 
faculty members are able to make discrete judgments 
about students on more than 1 dimension. —Journal 
abstract. 

10495. Eisele, John H. (U Florida) A survey of the 
reported probable behavior of school counselors re- 
garding the disclosure of confidential information. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 818. 

ue Ferqueron, Margaret E. (Florida State U) A 
study of selected aspects of privileged communication 
as related to school counselors, with particular refer- 
ence to Florida. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 819. ү 

10497. Frankel, Mark S. (George Washington U) The 
development of policy guidelines governing human 
experimentation in the United States: A case study of 
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blic policy-making for science and technology. Ethics 
D science r4 Medicine, 1975(May), Vol (1), 43-59. 
10498. Garrard, Judith; Vaitkus, Aldona; Held, James 
& Chilgren, R. A. (U Minnesota Medical School, 
Minneapolis) Follow-up effects of a medical school 
course in human sexuality. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1976(Jul), Vol 5(4), 331-340. —Describes the effects of a 
course in human sexuality for a class of 2nd-yr male 
medical students. The course consisted of 2 interacting 
components: a 2-day seminar and a 2-wk didactic 
resentation. The purpose of the seminar was to develop 
КОХ. understanding and tolerance of one's own 
and others’ sexuality. The didactic presentation focused 
on factual information. A variety of evaluation instru- 
ments were used, and students were tested before and 
after the course, and 6 and 12 mo later. Results show a 
significant pre post increase in tolerance in attitude and 
amount of knowledge. There appeared to be some 
moderation in level of attitude and knowledge gain at the 
6-mo point, and significant increases from the pre-course 
level to the 12-mo point persisted. Participants almost 
uniformly reported personal benefit, with a significant 
number describing greater satisfaction in their own 
sexual behavior. —Journal abstract. 

10499. Gormally, James; Hill, Clara E.; Gulanick, 
Nancy & McGovern, Thomas. (American U Counseling 
Ctr) The persistence of communications skills for 
undergraduate and graduate trainees. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 31(2), 369-372. —Collect- 
ed follow-up data on communication skills for 60 
undergraduates who took a special personality course, 46 
undergraduate controls who took a regular personality 
course, and 21 Ist-yr graduate students who enrolled in a 
fundamentals of counseling course. Courses consisted of 
40 hrs of training. A subsample of 15 undergraduates 
and all of the graduates interviewed volunteer clients. 
After 9 mo, graduate Ss had gained significantly in 
interview skills; after 6 mo, undergraduates decreased in 
skills on both an interview and a written response 
measure; for the undergraduate subsample, interview 
data did not relate to written data at follow-up. It is 
concluded that training skills do persist over relatively 
long periods of time and that gains during the follow-up 
period may be due to opportunities to use skills. 
—Journal summary. 

10500. Halleck, Seymour L. (U North Carolina 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Another response to 
“Homosexuality: The ethical challenge.” Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1976(Apr), Vol 44(2), 
167-170. —Discusses the ethical integrity of accepting a 
voluntary patient’s wish to change his sexual orientation, 
emphasizing G. D. Davison's article (see PA, Vol 56:Issue 
6) which argues that homosexuality is not pathological 
state. The problem of how a therapist can discriminate 
between his/her own values and what is a set of 
symptoms elicited by environment (e.g., social pressures) 
is examined. Four tasks must be Become before a 
therapist can attempt a sexual orientation change in a 
homosexual—deciding how the patient's biological state, 
past learning, access to information, and the impact of 
the current environment affect him or her. A therapist, 
behavioral or otherwise, is obligated to engage in a 
dialogue involving a scrupulous, nonmystical time- 
consuming information exchange with the patient, such 
interchange being directed toward the clarification in the 
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patient's mind of whether in fact he or she really wants to 
change. —P. O'Brien. у 

10501. Huard, Madeleine. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Canada) The expectancy effect in the context of a 
psychological evaluation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 508. $ 

10502. Hunt, Winslow; MacKinnon, Roger & Michels, 
Robert. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) A 
clinical clerkship in psychiatry. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1975(Dec), Vol 50(12, Pt 1), 1113-1119. 
— Describes a clinical clerkship in an outpatient clinic. 
Videotaped psychiatric interviews are used extensively 
and are effective in holding student interest, in avoiding 

the practical difficulties of live interviews, and in 
teaching active listening and interviewing technique, and 
in demonstrating a variety of psychopathologies. Field 
trips to mental health facilities have not been found very 
useful in the program. е 

10503. Kelleher, М. Ј. (О London Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) A prospective study of the influence of post- 
graduate training in psychiatry on the rating of mental 
abnormality. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 126, 160-163. —During their Ist 3 days at the 

Bethlem-Maudsley Hospitals, psychiatric residents (re- 
gistrars) rated a timed videotaped clinical interview of a 
psychiatric patient with symptoms suggestive of schizo- 
phrenic, affective, and neurotic disorders on the Inpa- 
tient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale. At the end of 2 
yrs training Ss re-rated the same tape using the same 
scale. Comparisons were made between the registrars’ 
initial and subsequent ratings and also between the 
registars’ initial ratings and the ratings made on the same 
tape by Maudsley and American psychiatrists. The 
registrars’ initial ratings were intermediate between those 
of Maudsley and American psychiatrists and after 2 yrs 
training they rated less mental abnormality. —Journal 
summary. 

10504. Kowalski, N. Claire, (U Rhode Island Program 
in Gerontology) Smother love vs. tough love. Social 
Work, 1976(Jul), Vol 21(4), 319-321. —Describes a 20-hr 
training program for 5 males and 25 females over 60 yrs 
of age who were preparing to become companions to 
hospital patients. The conceptual framework incorporat- 
ing "smother love" and "tough love" enabled partici- 
pants to formulate their behavior on cognitive, analyti- 
cal, and intuitive grounds. 

10505. Lakovics, Magnus. (Eastern Virginia Medical 
School) Some problems in learning to do "good 
psychotherapy." American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 834-837. —In a discussion of some 
problems that psychiatric residents encounter in learning 
to do good psychotherapy, the author compares learning 
techniques of medicine and those of psychiatry. It is 
concluded that one of the most difficult experiences for 
the psychiatric resident is learning tolerance for ambigui- 
ty and uncertainty. —Journal abstract. 

10506. Lamontagne, Yves. (Inst National de la 
Recherche Scientifique-Santé, Hosp St Jean-de-Dieu, 
Montreal, Canada) tthe teaching of behavioral therapy 
in psychiatry.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francaise, 
1975(May), Vol 4(5), 485-486. —Contends that psychia- 
trists should develop a more eclectic approach to the 
treatment of patients, broadening their perspective to 
include behavioristic and other concepts. The goal of this 
approach is not to combat orthodox Freudianism nor to 
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develop a rival ideology, but rather to offer a wider range 
of therapeutic techniques to patients. When specific 
symptoms or behaviors are the focus of therapy, 
behavioral techniques should be used. If the goal is to 
explore symbolic distortions, then dynamic psychothera- 
py is more appropriate. It is concluded that fanatic 
adherence to behavioristic or psychoanalytic theories 
prevents valuable communication; professional schools 
Should teach many techniques and theories in order to 
make psychotherapy a complete, Systematic discipline. 
(16 ref) —A. Olson. 

10507. Larke, Jerry. (Syracuse U) The effects of 
training methods on attitudes related to crisis interven- 
tion by paraprofessional rehabilitation workers. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 
822-823. 

10508. Malamuth, Neil; Wanderer, Zev W.; Sayner, 
Richard B. & Durrell, Doris. (Ctr for Behavior Therapy, 
Beverly Hills, CA) Utilization of Surrogate partners: A 
survey of health professionals. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 
149-150. —A survey conducted among lll health 
professionals (72% of whom were practicing clinical 
psychologists) indicated that while the majority did not 
refer clients to sexual Surrogates, most would do so if 
such referral were clarified as legal. Youthfulness and 
previous referral experience were found to be associated 
with willingness to employ a surrogate partner. Results 
аге discussed within the context of the recent decision by 
W. E. Masters and V. E. Johnson (1975) to discontinue 
the use of surrogates. —Journal abstract. 

10509. Marmor, Judd. (U Southern California Medi- 
cal School) Presidential address: Psychiatry 1976—The 
Continuing revolution. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 739-745. — Discusses the ramifica- 
tions of psychiatry's continuing struggle to control and 
eliminate mental illness in 4 major areas: internal affairs 
of the American Psychiatric Association (APA), external 
relationships of APA, the theory and practice of 
psychiatry as a whole, and aspects of the contemporary 

erican social scene. 

10510. McMillan, John J. (George Washington U 
Medical Ctr) Accountability among providers of psycho- 
logical services. Clinical Psychologist, 1976(Spr), Vol 
29(3), 7-13. —Within the framework of a symposium on 
ethical issues, the concept of accountability is discussed 
as the “primary component among values guiding 
professional practice.” Based on a recent APA article 
(see PA, Vol 54:7682) “Standards for Providers of 
Psychological Services,” the practicing psychologist is 
Considered accountable for his/her work to (a) the client, 
(b) the sanctioners, and (c) professional colleagues. 
Accountability and ethics are viewed as “2 sides of a coin 
of quality control in professional services." In this model, 
ethics represent the value system of the psychologist 
While accountability is the mechanism through which the 
ideals of the value system are realized. Аз the more 
"passive mode," the ethics system шта) only when 
there is a complaint; the accountabilit system, on the 
Other hand, is the "active mode" which is in continual 
Use. The operation of both modes is basic to the 
Continued successful development and maturation of 
Professional psychology. —A. C. Moltu. : 

10511. Meltzer, H. & Dietrich, David. (Washington U, 
St Louis) Personality and social psychology in the 
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Psychological Abstracts, 1927-1974. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 245-260. —Investigated the 
productivity trends of personality and social psychology 
as reported in Psychological Abstracts (PA) from 1927 to 
1974. The specific problems investigated were (a) the 
growth in total productivity as reported in PA on a year 
by year basis; (b) the growth in membership of Division 
8, the Personality and Social Psychology Division, 
paralleling the growth of American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (APA) membership; and (c) productivity trends 
considered in terms of output per person since 1948. The 
number of articles in this subject appearing in PA over 
the years has increased substantially In 1934 it was 
1,096, and in 1974 it was 3,547. The gains, however, have 
not been regular and continuous. In general, the trend 
found is that with increasing membership, productivity 
per person decreases. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10512. Montagna, Nancy K. (Adelphi U) Personality 
characteristics of prospective students selected by the 
group interview method. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1056-1057. 

10513. Mooney, Thomas F. (Western Michigan U) 
Counselor trainee emotional responses to initial coun- 
seling interview stress. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 825. 

10514. Perry, Judith А, (Loma Linda U) Physicians’ 
erotic and nonerotic physical involvement with patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), Vol 133(7), 
838-840. —Surveyed 500 female physicians to determine 
their attitudes and practices regarding erotic and 
nonerotic physical contact with patients. Data from the 
156 usable responses show that compared with a 
previous study of 445 male physicians by S. Kardener et 
al (1973), more female physicians believed in and 
engaged in nonerotic sees Ae fewer believed in and 
engaged in erotic touching. None of the female physi- 
cians reported sexual intercourse with atients, as 
compared with 11% of the male physicians in the 
previous study. —Journal abstract. 

10515. Prabhu, G. G. (All India Inst of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi) Mental health and education. 
Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 2(2), 
145-150. — Presents the introductory paper given at the 
Symposium on Mental Health and Education at the 
Fifth All-India Convention of Clinical Psychologists at 
Delhi, November 1974. Past research studies on educa- 
tion in India are outlined. The need for much more 
research is indicated; but in view of the scarcity of 
qualified scholars, it is suggested that research should 
confine itself to definite and pressing problems. Symposi- 
um participants are asked to suggest areas for immediate 
research attention, especially areas where multicentered 
collaborative probjects are possible. (16 ref) —/. Davis. 

10516. Scher, Maryonda et al. (VA Hosp, Seattle, 
WA) Psychiatrist-wife-mother: Some aspects of role 
integration. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1976(Jul), 
Vol 133(7), 830-834. —Suggests that throughout her 
professional life, the woman who chooses to combine the 
roles of psychiatrist, wife, and mother may find them not 
only compatible but complementary. If she can adopt a 
philosophy of life that permits her to function in these 
roles, and if those around her support her activities, she 
can perform with relative ease and proficiency. Her 
lifestyle must of necessity differ from that of her male 
colleagues, but differing lifestyles among members of a 
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profession vitalize the field. A broad perspective is 
desirable, especially ina profession that deals with the 
emotional and mental lives of people. Married women 
and mothers afford such a broadened perspective to the 
field of psychiatry. —Journal abstract. 

10517. Secor, Jane. (Syracuse U) Anxiety and self- 
actualization demonstrated by acute-care nurses and 
non-acute-care nurses. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 791. 

10518. Thornberry, Neal E. (Bowlin; Green State U) 
An exploration of the effects of organizational level on 
leadership behavior among nurses. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1101. 

10519. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W. П. 

An empirical perspective on contemporary clinical 
psychology. Clinical Psychologist, 1976(Spr), Vol 29(3), 
9-13. —Reviews present trends and movements withi 
clinical psychology focusing on training, evaluation, 
treatment, research, and professional problems. Al- 
though the present model of training which conceptual- 
izes the clinical psychologist as both scientist and 
practitioner has produced much dissatisfaction and 
controversy, the ternatives set forth by G. W. Albee 
(see PA, Vol 45:8263) appear only to offer a new set of 
difficulties. Evaluation also presents problems in the 
validation of psychometric tests and in the free exercise 
of clinical judgment. It is argued that these problems 
may be alleviated through the rigorous definition of the 
diagnostic strength of test instruments and increased 
reliance on quantitative results of sychometric instru- 
ments based on normative data. In the area of treatment, 
there has been a move away from a traditional Freudian 
orientation in the direction of either a data-oriented 
behaviorist approach or a humanist approach. Within 
research, 2 phases are seen in the development of clinical 
techniques: (a) the initial phase of application of new 
principles and (b) the evaluation т! improvement of 
these methods. Finally, a series of professional problems 
including “medical domination,” insurance, and the use 
of subdoctoral personnel are addressed. (55 ref) —A. C. 
Moltu. 

10520. Zeitlyn, B. B. (United Cambridge Hosp, 
Addenbrooke's Hosp, Cambridge, England) Group 
greed and group need: An occupational hazard for 
psychiatric personnel? British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Feb), Vol 126, 193-195. —Discusses a condition 
which appears to adversely affect psychiatric personnel 
that is characterized by a pathological response to groups 
or collections of colleagues meeting together for profes- 
sional purposes. Idealization of these groups and a 
“craving” to join them may have detrimental effects on 
the care of patients. The symptomatology, prognosis, and 
treatment of this “condition” are described. 

10521. Zimet, Carl N. (U Colorado Medical Ctr, 
Denver) Psychiatric specialty choice among medical 
students. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1975(Apr), Vol 
31(2), 189-193. —Male medical students who were 
planning to become d were compared with 
others who planned on different medical careers. 
Evaluations were made at the beginning of the freshman 

year (n, 166), the end of the sophomore year (л, 154), and 
late in the senior year (n, 141). A demographic question- 
naire revealed significant differences in the freshman 
year for religious beliefs, importance of religion, and size 
of town in which reared. In subsequent years these 
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differences disappeared. There were sharp divergencies 
between the 2 groups in how they viewed status and 
social attractiveness. Psychiatrists-to-be believed their 
specialty to be high on both of these variables; other 
Pial students believed pour. to be near or at the 
bottom of the status ranking and the next to lowest on 
social attractiveness. These latter findings are in line with 
other reports in this general area of investigation. 


—Journal summary. 
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10522. Alon, Moni. [Neurim bakibuts. (Youth in the 
kibbutz as seen by educators and educands.).] (Hebr) 
Merhavia, Israel: Sifriyat hapoalim, 1975. 320 p. —To 
examine attitude changes toward the kibbutz and its 
educational system, a questionnaire was administered to 
130 18-yr-old graduates of “continuation classess” (i.e., 
secondary $ institutions). Emphasis was placed on the 
relationship between Ss’ attitudes and their social values 
and ideas. Findings are reported in 7 chapters: The 
Educational Group, Self-I entity and Self-Education, 
Education for Values and Ideals, Sex Education, 
Education of Girls, Educational Environment, and After 
Three Years. 

10523. Bokel, John E. (St Louis U) A comparative 
study of parental characteristics and attitudes related 
to pupil transfer from or enrollment in parochial school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2524. 

10524. Comer, James P. (Yale U Medical School) 
Black education: A holistic view. Urban Review, $ 
1975(Fal), Vol 8(3), 162-170. —Argues that the positive 
development of education for Black Americans requires 
analysis of (a) how adaptation of the Black community 
to effects of major economic, political, sychological, 
and social forces have affected Black students over the 
years; (b) the quality of relationships between schools 
and Black homes; and (c) differences among Blacks. 
Examples are given of how European immigrants 
received better economic and educational opportunities 
than Blacks. Black family conditions supportive of good 
school performance are presumed related to 3 adapta- 
tions of Blacks, ору the Black church. School 
involvement of Black parents is urged. (28 ref) —В. M. 
Anthony. 

10525. Donlan, Dan. (U California, Riverside) Writing 
to music: A content analysis of eighty spontaneous 
essays. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 343-344. 


10526. Fantini, Mario D. (State Universit Coll New 
York, New Paltz) Community participation: Present and 
future patterns. Journal of Education, Boston, 1976(Aug). 


Vol 158(3), 17-30. —Describes various forms of commu- 
nity participation in education which have developed 
recently: public relations, instructional support, commu: 
nity service, crisis resolution, accounta ility, school 
леа and litigation. Their past, present, an 
future status is considered, and the degree of controversy 
created by each are discussed. 

10527. Feinstein, William C. (City U New York) 
Boundary events in systems consultation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-В), 501-502. 
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10528. Girard, Kathryn L. (U Massachusetts) How 
Schools fail women: A study of feminists' perceptions of 
their schooling experiences and women's schooling 
needs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2529-2530. 

10529. Haskins, Kenneth W. & Cheng, Charles W. 
(Harvard U) Community participation and teacher 
bargaining: A clash of interests? Journal of Education, 
Boston, 1976(Aug), Vol 158(3), 48—69. — Points out the 
exclusionary nature of collective bargaining in educa- 
tion; analyzes the erosion of parent-teacher cooperation 
by union demands and the community control move- 
ment; describes present parent discontent; analyzes the 
1975 strike settlements in New York City and Boston; 
and offers a radical alternative to the Present negotiating 
structure. (28 ref) 

10530. Kaminska, Clyde W. (Fordham U) Importance 
of recruitment practices and personal influences on 
student choice of pre-ministerial studies in the Luther- 
an Church-Missouri Synod. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2584. 

10531. Lamb, Charles W. (Texas A&M U) Heuristics 
for classroom design. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 27-29. — Presents a set of 
heuristics which provides a systematic approach for 
developing social designs for classroom learning under 
various contingencies. The System includes methods of 
determining (a) input variables (students' belief Systems 
and previous educational backgrounds), (b) the need for 
types of social designs (e.g., lecture, teacher-led discus- 
sions, or open discussions), and (c) objectives for 
intellectual growth (e.g. applications, new information, 
or motivation). 

10532. Owen, Thomas R. (Syracuse U) Internal 
context theory: An approach to the study of the 
acquisition of meaning while reading. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 897. 

10533. Szilak, Dennis. (Princeton U) Strings: A 
critique of systematic education. Harvard Educational 
Review, 1976(Feb) Vol 46(1), 54-75. —A standard 
strings problem (in which the task is to take hold of two 
strings hanging from the ceiling but so far apart that, by 
taking hold of one, it is impossible to stretch far сон 
to reach the other) is used as a theme to discuss the 
limitations of exclusively systematic education. System- 
айс education could "drive out creative teaching and 
learning" and foster "functional fixities" in students. It is 
Possible, however, to integrate such strengths of system- 
atic education as individualized instruction and learning 
by behavioral objectives into the creative teaching 
process. —C. M. Franks. 

10534. Welling, Lawrence E. (Brigham Young U) 
Parent-teacher perceptions of responsibilities of home 
for selected non-academic instructional concerns, Davis 
County, Utah, 1973-74. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2618. Е 

10535. Ziv, Avner. (U Tel Aviv, Israel) Psikhologia 
bahinukh. (Psychology in education.). Tel Aviv, Israel: 
Yahday, 1975. 405 р. — Text: book; for student teachers 
апа current teaching professionals. 

10536. Zweigenhaft, Richard L. (Guilford Coll) Per- 
Sonal space in the faculty office: Desk placement and 
the Student-faculty interaction. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 529-532. —Conducted 
4 study based on the interior design of faculty offices at a 
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small, coeducational college in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 85% of the 74 full-time faculty members 
responded to a letter. The remaining 15% were visited in 
their offices by an assistant E. Fo owing R. Sommer's 
(1969) findings that (a) certain architectural features 
promote human interaction while others promote aliena- 
tion, and (b) individuals tend to sit opposite one another 
in competitive situations but adjacent to one another in 
cooperative situations, it was predicted that those faculty 
members who placed their desks between themselves and 
a visiting student—therefore advertently or inadvertently 
using the desk as a physical barrier—would be more 
distant from students in other ways. Faculty who used 
the desk-between design tended to Be older and of higher 
academic rank, were rated less Positively on those 
student evaluation items that concerned the nature of the 
student-faculty interaction, and in general were rated 
less positively as teachers by their students. —Journal 
abstract, 


Educational Administration & Personnel & Training 


10537. Alehammar, Sten. [The assessment phase as a 
part of job analysis in educational Planning: Principals 
in the compulsory school.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykolo- 
giska Problem, 1976(Jun), No 296, 118 p. — Describes the 
3rd phase of an investigation cycle in educational 
planning for principals in the compulsory school. The Ist 
phase was a data collection to find the tasks of the 
principals. In the 2nd phase, the collected information 
was analyzed for content. In the 3rd phase, the collected 
and classified information was assessed, using question- 
naire data, from 7 aspects which together indicate 
training needs for principals in the compulsory school. 
The tasks can be ranked in the different aspects and used 
as the basis for educational planning. (Swedish abstract) 
(28 ref) —English abstract, 

10538. Archer, James & Turner, Alvin L. (U Delaware 
Ctr for Counseling & Student Development) A Black 
peer counseling program. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 155. —Describes a 
Black Peer Counseling Program developed at a universi- 
ty because Blacks were not using counseling, health, or 
other facilities as much as their White peers. The basic 
goals of the program are to select, train, and supervise a 
group of Black student paraprofessionals who can work 
in the university community to provide a counseling, 
advising, and referral service for Black students. 

10539. Ballesteros, Octavio A. (East Texas State U) 
The effectiveness of public school education for 
Mexican-American students as perceived by principals 
of elementary schools of predominantly Mexican-Ameri- 
can enrollment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2561-2562. 

10540. Bell, Mary А. (Loyola U, Chicago) A study of 
the effect of using fiction, selected case studies and 
autobiographies on the cognitive and affective respon- 
ses of teachers of mentally retarded children. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2637. 

10541. Brosseau, John F. & Zingle, Harvey. (Edmon- 
ton Separate School Board, Pupil Personnel Services, 
Canada) Prediction of public opinion by school trustees 
and professional educators. Canadian Counsellor, 
1975(Jun), Vol 9(3-4), 182-186. —Sought to determine 
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whether or not job affiliation, life orientation, or 
biographical factors correlated with ability to predict 
public opinion on educational issues. When a group of 
14 trustees and 4 groups of professional educators 
totaling 797 were compared it was discovered that school 
counselors were better predictors of public opinion than 
either teachers or principals. It is concluded that 
educators wishing to get a reading of public opinion on 
educational matters should probably consult counselors 
in their schools. (French summary) —Journal abstract. 

10542. Brown, Royal T. (U Montana) Changing roles 
and responsibilities of the elementary school principal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2563. 

10543. Demaster, Wayne I. (U Wisconsin) Teacher 
zones of acceptance and rejection. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2570-2571. 

10544. Ferrera, Robert J. (О Southern California) 
Perceptions of school personnel and board members 
regarding teacher evaluation based on performance 
criteria. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2573-2574. 

10545. Follman, John & Merica, John A. (U South 
Florida) Relationships among student ratings, self 
ratings, peer ratings, and supervisor ratings of teacher 

effectiveness. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 339. 

10546. Foy, Francis P. (U Texas, Austin) An analysis 
of the leader behavior of Texas community junior 
college deans of instruction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2575. 

10547. Green, Grace T. (U Michigan) The effects of 
an inservice education program on the skills and 
attitudes of elementary and secondary school person- 
nel. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 
35(5-A), 2647. 

10548. Hilderbrand, John A. (Ohio State U) A study of 
role conflict and credibility of educational evaluators in 
selected large city school systems. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 889-890. 

10549, Hufker, Geraldine C. (St Louis U) Identifying 
openness and self-concept in student teachers by three 
standard instruments. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2535-2536. 

10550. Johnston, William P. (U Texas, Austin) The 
team planning process and influences upon its effec- 
tiveness in instructional planning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2582. 

10551. Kohlan, Richard G. (Lock Haven State Coll) 
Job behavior of a national sample of college counselors. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 
17(2), 96-99. —Reports results of a mailed questionnaire 
listing 8 job activities, and returned by 208 (66% return 
rate) staff counselors at 71 counseling centers in colleges 
and universities across the country, which showed that 
respondents spend about half their time in direct 

counseling services. A 3-dimensional breakdown of this 
activity showed that respondents used about 90% of their 
time providing direct personal service (method) focused 
on an individual (target) for either remediation or 
development (purpose). The breakdown of counselors" 
activities during an average work week is presented in 
tables. Results of a scale assessing counselor opinions 
show considerable diversity of attitudes except in areas 
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dealing with rights or privileges of counselors. —Journal 
abstract. 

10552. Langer, Philip. (U Colorado) Phase Ill: A 
modularized/individualized secondary educational psy- 
chology course. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 344. 

10553. Little, Eddie J. (U Houston) Relationships 
between interpersonal behavior or group roles of 
elementary school principals and their management 

ms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2589. 

10554. Mansfield, Charles W. (U Texas, Austin) The 
relationship of situational and personal variables to the 
administrative behavior of urban elementary school 
principals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2590. 

10555. McCarty, Glenn. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) Role functions of the community college 
president in Virginia as perceived by incumbents, 
division chairmen, and teachers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2544-2545. 

10556. McGovern, Thomas V. & Tinsley, Howard E. 
(Southern Illinois U) A longitudinal investigation of the 
graduate assistant work-training experience. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 
130-133. —38 out of 52 graduate student assistants 
employed part-time in the divisions of student affairs and 
housing completed questionnaires assessing impressions 
of their assistantships in November, February, and May. 
Overall results indicate that interpersonal relationships 
and the opportunity for achievement were the most 
salient characteristics of the work-training experience. 
Ratings of the assistantship exprience’s impact on 
academic preparation and career development were also 
stable throughout the year. Findings are viewed as 
highlighting the importance of experiential learning in 
the professional development process. Further study is 
necessary to determine the differences between the 
training accomplished in a formal full-time internship 
and a part-time graduate assistantship. —Journal 
abstract. 

10557. Meadows, Mark E. & Higgins, Earl B. (Auburn 
U) Involving students in assessment of student devel- 
opment: A training modality. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 153-154. —Describes 
the effort of a counselor training program to modify its 
curriculum toward student development and to develop 
student skills in 3 areas of competency advocated in the 
recent Tomorrow’s Higher Education (THE) project of 
the American College Personnel Association. The THE 
document specified practitioner competence in areas of 
goal setting, assessment, and strategies for student 
development. 3 

10558. Moore, Archie B. (Kansas State U) A descrip- 
tive study of the effects of school desegregation on 
Black secondary principals in Alabama 1967-1973. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 356- 
A), 2594. 

10559. Moracco, John & Bushwar, Abdul-Ghant. 
(American U of Beirut, Lebanon) The effect of human 
relations training on dogmatic attitudes of educational 
administration students. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 32-34. —Examined the 
effects of human relations seminars on dogmatism scores 
of 3 female and 13 male educational ‘administration 
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graduate students (mean age, 34-35 yrs) coming largely 
from the Middle and Far Fast. The experimental group 
was given a series of 8 unstructured, 1%-һг human 
relations workshops over a period of 4 wks. Results 
provide evidence that human relations training can 
reduce dogmatism as measured by the Rokeach Dogma- 
tism Scale. Also, the seminars provided an Opportunity 
not usually found in the traditional academic program 
for graduate students to interact with their peers and the 
faculty. —Journal abstract. 

10560. Morall, Harry H. (U Miami, FL) The relation- 
Ship between perceived participation in school manage- 
ment and morale of selected Black and nonblack 
teachers and students in Volusia County, Florida senior 
high schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2594-2595. 

10561. Morgan, Ann F. (U Massachusetts) An 
analysis of leader behavior and leadership styles 
through the case study method. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2595. 

10562. Napell, Sondra M. (U California, Berkeley) An 
inquiry into possible relationships between teaching 
behaviors and personality variables. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2657. 

10563. Nutt, Andrew T. (U Texas, Austin) Decision 
behavior of group members as a factor in group 
performance accountability. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2596-2597, 

10564. Orebaugh, Forrest E. (U Cincinnati) The 
analysis of selected employment criteria and their 
relationship to the performance ratings of teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2597. 

10565, Paffenroth, Lowell A. (U Wisconsin) The 
relationship between expressed values of teachers and 
Principals, their involvement in the decision-making 
process and their attitudes toward education. Disserta- 
aoe Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 


10566. Pierce, Reuben G. (U Massachusetts) Models 
for improving teachers' perceptions of students: A 
guide for administrators. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2600-2601. 

10567, Rebore, Ronald W. (St Louis U) The percep- 
tions of Superintendents and presidents of school 
Doards in selected school districts of Missouri concern- 
ing the role of the superintendent in professional 
Negotiations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2603-2604. Я 

,10568. Rickard, Jack УУ. (Arizona State U) Relation- 
Ships between leadership behavior and the personal, 
educational, and occupational characteristics of adult 

ucation leaders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 789-790. 

10569. Ritchie, John W. (U Cincinnati) Profile of the 
local teacher organization leader: Male domination in a 
Predominantly female occupation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2549-2550. 2 

10570. Roberts, Charles A. (U Virginia) An analysis of 
role definition consensus between teacher-coordinators 
and teacher aides in a career opportunities program. 
A jNertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 

, 2668. 

10571. James T. (U Michigan) Attitudes of 

Selected Flint, Michigan, elementary school-community 
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advisory council members toward goals defined by the 
Flint Board of Education. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2608. 

10572. Sani M. R. & Buch, M. B. (State Inst of 
Education, Madras, India) A study of teacher classroom 
behaviour across curricular Spectrum. Indian Education- 
al Review, 1973(Jan), Vol 8(1), 101-115. —Used М. A. 
Flanders’ 10-category system of classroom observation 
to study the behavior of 16 male and 16 female prima; 
and upper primary school teachers during 12 30-min 
periods, 2 for each of 6 subjects (Tamil, English, 
mathematics, history, geography, and Science). Analysis 
of variance showed that (a) the pattern of verbal 
Communication in the classroom was significantly 
different as teachers switched from and to certain 
subjects, and (b) the pattern of communication was 
significantly different between teachers. The need for 
further study of the relationship between teacher 
behavior and instructional Objectives across various 
subjects is underlined. (33 ref) —A. C. Moltu. 

10573. Selden, David. Teachers and community: 
Partners or enemies: An essay. Journal of Education, 
Boston, 1976(Aug), Vol 158(3), 31-47. —Considers the 
suspicion and even antagonism that exists between many 
American teachers and the communities they serve, 
although both groups want to improve the quality of 
education. Recent changes, available options, and 
financial problems involved are examined. 

10574. Smith, Wilson S. (Ohio State U) Organization- 
al role, leader behavior and aspects of problem 
perception in educational administration. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2612. 

10575. Sommer, Maria E. (U Maryland) The effect of 
one-sided improvised communication of authoritarian- 
dogmatic attitudes toward children and youth in school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 907-908. , 

10576. Spitzer, Dean R. (U Southern California) The 
effect of group discussion on teachers' attitudes 
towards risk taking in educational situations: An 
investigation of the risky shift phenomenon. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 899. 

10577. Stone, Arvil G. (U Utah) An investigation into 
personality relationships between principals and teach- 
ers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 
35(5-A), 2613. X 

10578. Swichtenberg, Glenn J. (Illinois State U) 
Elementary teacher attitudes and elementary principal 
leadership style. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2614. ОЧЕ 

10579. Tadlock, James А. (U Southern Mississippi) 
The relationship of selected personal variables to 
teacher knowledge of the disadvantaged. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov) Vol 35(5-А), 
2553-2554. 

10580. Tamburri, Ernest L. (New York U) A study of 
selected personality variables pertaining to counselor 
candidates' aversion to theory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 830-831. 

10581. Taylor, Carole L. (U Pittsburgh) An investiga- 
tion of graduate students’ tolerance of ambiguity in 
supervision. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 7174-775. 2 

10582. Tesar, Sheila С. (U Texas, Austin) Faculty 
perception of administrative behavior and acceptance 
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of individualized instruction in Texas community col- 
leges. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2615-2616. 

10583. Tizard, Barbara; Philps, Janet & Plewis, Ian. 

(Thomas Coram Research Unit, London, England) Staff 
behaviour in pre-school centres. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1976(Jan), 
Vol 17(1), 21-33. —Observed 51 staff members in 12 
preschool centers with 132 children to determine whether 
(a) relationships could be found between children’s test 
scores and cognitive aspects of staff behavior and (b) 
differences between the behavior of staff in different 
centers could be related to the educational orientation 
and the social class (working- or middle-class) of the 
children in the center. The centers represented 3 kinds of 
educational orientations: traditional free-play nursery 
schools, nursery schools which used a language teaching 
session, and nurseries run on free-play lines but not 
staffed by teachers. Children were administered the 
деуде Development Language Scales and the nonver- 
bal scale of the Minnesota Preschool Scale. Significantly 
more "cognitive" staff behavior was observed in middle- 
class than working-class centers, and the amount of 
"cognitive" staff behavior was also significantly influ- 
enced by the educational orientation of the center. The 
working-class children in schools with a language 
program had significantly higher language test scores 
than other working-class children. —Journal summary. 

10584. Vaughn, Loren W. (Arizona State U) Charac- 
teristics of elementary school principals in Arizona. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2616. 

10585. Wagner, John C. (Ohio State U) Relationships 
between personal needs and performance ratings of 
educational project managers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2617. 

10586. Washington, Andrew F. (U Southern Califor- 
nia) Differences between innovative and traditional 
elementary school teachers in their perceptions of 
semantic differential concepts reflecting receptivity to 
change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2617-2618. 

10587. Wilkinson, Robert E. (Florida State U) An 
investigation of factors which influence attitudes of 
faculty members in Florida's publicly-supported higher 
education institutions relative to collective action and 
third-party representation. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2482-2483. 

10588. Willoughby, Jack M. (U Southern. Mississippi) 
The principal as a change agent in teacher utilization of 
positive reinforcement techniques in the classroom. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2621. 

10589. Wood, Olin R. (North Carolina State U) An 
analysis of faculty motivation to work in the North 
Carolina community college system. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 901. 
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10590. Alencar, Eunice; Feldhusen, John F. & Widl 
Fred W. (U Brasilia, Brazil) Creativity training s 
elementary schools in Brazil. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 23-27. —Evaluated the 
effects of the Purdue Creative Thinking Program (PCTP) 
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on the creative abilities of 578 Brazilian 4th and 5th 
graders. At each grade Jevel, 12 classes were assigned to 
each of 2 treatment conditions (PCTP with or without 
reinforcement) and a control group which had no 
exposure to PCTP. Pre- and post-testing with the 
Torrance Test of Creative Thinking (TTCT) yielded 12 
creativity measures. Using an analysis of covariance, the 
creativity training was found to be effective, but 
reinforcement of pupil performance appeared to have a 
decremental effect. (20 ref) 

10591. Arnold, Thomas C. & Dwyer, Francis M. 
(Pennsylvania State U) An empirical analysis of the 
instructional effectiveness in visualized instruction. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 444), 
11-16, —Studied the relative effectiveness of specific 
media attributes on student performance on criterion 
tests measuring different levels of understanding. Data 
from 171 college students indicate that a significant 
relationship existed between entering behavior and 
performance on post-criterion tests; no relationship 
existed between stimulus explicitness and achievement 
on the criterion tests; and insignificant interactions were 
found between entering behavior and instructional 
treatment. 

10592. Asper, Albert L. (U South Dakota) The effects 
of cross-age tutoring on the frequency of social 
contacts initiated by withdrawn elementary school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 878-879. 

10593. Baricevic, Lawrence J. (St Louis U) The effect 
of synchronous slide-tape montage on classroom verba! 
behavior in college freshman English. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2636. 

10594. Bash, Marvin I. (American U) Effects of the 
teaching of ethics on the moral judgment of students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 879. 

10595. Bell, Anne E.; Switzer, Fred & Zipursky, 
Myrna A. (Health Sciences Ctr, Child Development 
Clinic, Winnipeg, Canada) Open-area education: An 
advantage or disadvantage for beginners? Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 407-416. —112 
beginners in traditional classrooms and 57 in an open- 
area school within the same middle-class area were 
apparently well matched in perceptual, motor, and 
cognitive skills at school entry. Statistical analysis of Ist- 
yr achievement showed that while no significant differ- 

ences in number concept were observed, the traditional 
group were more highly proficient readers (p < 001) 
than the children in open-area class who showed a failure 
rate double that of their traditional peers. Reasonable 
proficiency in perceptual, motor, and intellectual skills 
was a necessary but not sufficient condition for success 
in reading in the open-area class. The egocentric, 
behaviorally immature child had a better chance of 
success in the traditional class. Furthermore, there was 
no indication that any advantage accrues even to the 
well-integrated child in the open-area system in his 
beginning year. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10596. Bloomberg, Harriet A. (New York U) The 
effectiveness of an attempted modification of sex-role 

stereotyping of occupations by four and five year old 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug). 
Vol 35(2-A), 881. 
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10597. Bosher, William C. (U Virginia) The effects of 
two methods of instruction on the Self-concept and 
English/Language Arts achievement of middle School 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2638. 

10598. Bowman, Donald L. (Iowa State U) A longitu- 
dinal comparison of attitudes and activity involvement 
of persons who have completed a pre-retirement 
planning program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2623. 

10599. Brandhorst, Allan R. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
The effects of reading historical fiction on attitudes of 
high school students toward selected concepts. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 
881—882. 

10600. Brecht, Richard D. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
The effects of visual tracking training on kindergarten 
reading readiness scores. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 907-908. 

10601. Brophy, Jere E. & Colosimo, Jerry. (U Texas, 
Austin) Applying a contingency management system to 
all students in each classroom in an entire elementary 
school. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 340. 

10602. Brubaker, Donnie L. (Iowa State U) Effective- 
ness of a compensatory program for selected secondary 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2563-2564. 

10603. Bucher, Carol H. (U Virginia) The impact of a 
non-stereotyped sex-role occupational unit on elemen- 
tary school children’s occupational knowledge, voca- 
tional aspirations, and expressed occupational atti- 
tudes. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2672-2673. 

10604. Burns, William J. (U Maryland) A study of 
interaction between aptitude and treatment in the 
learning of a computer programming language. Disser- 
ge Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 


10605. Chisman, Arlington W. (Ohio State U) A 
Comparison of the educational and occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations of Black secondary school 
Students in career education programs with Black 
Secondary school students not in career education 
Programs. ^ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2640-2641. 

10606. Clayton, McLouis. (North Carolina State U) 
The differential effects of three types of structured 
reviews on the learning and retention of mathematics. 
Dissertation A bstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 904-905. 

10607. Coatney, Richard P. (Ohio State U) The effect 
of activity and responsible assignments on learning 
from written materials. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 882. 

10608. Cochrane, Don. (California State U, Nor- 
thridge) Moral education: A prolegomenon. Theory into 
Practice, 1975(Oct), Vol 14(4), 236-246. —Argues that 
Moral reasoning is a general framework within which 
action should be judged and is, therefore, a proper goal 
for education. Common inadequate approaches to moral 
education include (a) traditional values socialization, 
Which indoctrinates persons to presupposed and unques- 
tioned social ends, ) value clarification, which teaches 
techniques of conflict resolution but ignores basic 
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principles of moral Teasoning, and (c) humanistic 
approaches, which promote mental health. Moral auton- 
omy requires the learning of formal moral rinciples 
(e.g., respect for persons), which generate multiple 2nd 
order principles (e.g., maximization of freedom), which 
in turn Benerate multiple moral rules, which direct 
individual actions and specific value judgments. Moral 
development requires individuals educated to know what 
they ought to do, trained in the skills to act, and 
possessing adequate mental health. (18 ref) —H. P. Cole. 

10609. Cohen, Howard K. (U Rochester) Group 
methods in undergraduate education: An evaluation of 
student led discussion groups in sex education. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 
497-498. 

10610. Cole, Jerry. (Louisiana State U, Agricultural & 
Mechanical Coll) The relationship of the freshman 
special services program at Southern University to 
academic achievement and self concept. Dissertation 


Abstracts International, 1974(Nov) Vol 35(5-А), 
2567-2568. 
10611. Daneke, Gregory A. (Oklahoma State U) 


Toward a theory of moral instruction. Theory into 
Practice, 1975(Oct), Vol 14(4), 247-257. —Reviews and 
logically analyzes scientific ethics, humanistic ethics, and 
principalistic ethics as philosophical imperatives for 
designing moral instruction alternatives. Scientific ethics 
in the tradition of Dewey's pragmatism is a popular and 
useful device for distinguishing moral from nonmoral 
consequences. Popular applications of humanistic ethics 
combat reductionism апа place confidence in the 
individual. Neither, however, addresses the topic of 
moral obligation. It is suggested that interjection of 
ultimate moral but rational principles with the prior 
philosophic positions provides a necessary grounding for 
moral systems. (73 ref) —H. P. Cole. 

10612. Dewey, Katherine S. (Boston U School of 
Education) Frederick Perls' ideas as rationale for 
developing Gestalt art education. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 883. 

10613. di Stefano, Philip P. (Ohio State U) A 
comparison of student attitudes toward traditional and 
diversified elective English offerings. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2642-2643. 

10614. Driscoll, John P. (U Washington, Coll of 
Education) An analysis of multichannel simultaneous 
film learning. Journal of. Orid id 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 
239-241. —21 classes of 3rd and 6th graders (approxi- 
mately 600 Ss) were randomly assigned to traditional 2- 
channel or to 4-channel film presentations through the 
use of 2 screens and stereophonic headphones. Analysis 
of variance did not show significant differences between 
watching 1 or 2 sound films simultaneously on objective 
posttesting of factual information learned. —Journal 
abstract. 

10615. Gallagher, Rosina E. (Loyola U, IL) Counsel- 
ing-learning theory applied to foreign language learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-A), 820-821. 

Coste Gyamfi, Kwame. (Kansas State U) The effects 
of selected characteristics of farm operators on their 
responsiveness to a farm management education 
programme: The case of Kansas Extension Farm 
Management Association Number |. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2626-2627. 
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10617. Hocker Philip N. & Muller, Douglas. (U 

Alaska) Stimulus discrimination learning and transposi- 
tion in bilingual children. Perceptua! & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 55-62. —Attempted to determine 
whether the Spanish/English-speaking child's ability to 
learn a discrimination task and his ability to demonstrate 
the more mature transposition was greater when Spanish 
was used as the language of instruction and verbaliza- 
tion. A 2-stimulus size-discrimination and transposition 
task was administered to 120 native Spanish-speaking, 
bilingual Ist, 2nd, and 3rd graders from bilingual 
instruction and English-only instruction. classrooms. 
Half of the Ss learned the task and verbalized stimulus 
selection responses in Spanish, half in English. Results 
suggest that these bilingual students learned the initial 
discrimination task more rapidly when they verbalized in 
Spanish. English-only classroom students tended to 
transpose more when they had verbalized selection 
responses in Spanish; bilingual classroom students 
transposed more when they had verbalized in English. 
No significant differences in rate of discrimination task 
learning were observed between the 2 instructional 
programs. —Journal abstract. 

10618. Hopson, Barrie & Hough, Patricia. (U Leeds, 
England) The need for personal and social education in 
secondary schools and further education. British Journal 
of Guidance & Counseling, 1976(Jan), Vol 4(1), 16-27. 
— Outlines the concept of psychological education that is 
being developed in the US, and describes a model of 
personal growth and career development with particular 
emphasis on areas of personal growth that need to be 
developed within the school curriculum. Results of a 
survey of young people's personal and interpersonal 
problems show the range of difficulties experienced by 
235 4th-yr and 5һ-уг boys and girls in secondary 
education and by 36 employed young people in their 
interpersonal relationships with parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, community authority figures, same- and oppo- 
site-sex friends, etc. Information was also obtained on 
what actually occupied young people's thoughts: the 
things they found it difficult to cope with and talk about, 
the things that they felt parents should tell their children, 
what they would like to talk to their teachers and parents 
about, and the attributes which they felt they could or 
could not change for themselves. —Journal abstract. 

10619. Houtz, John C. & Feldhusen, John F. (Ford- 

ham U Graduate School of Education, Lincoln Ctr) The 
modification of fourth graders' problem solving abili- 
ties. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Jul), Vol 93(2), 229-237. 
—Used the Premack principle and special instructional 
exercises in an attempt to increase 4th graders’ problem 
solving skills. From 12 classrooms 240 Ss from different 
ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds were assigned to 
either a training-plus-reward, a training-only, or a 
control condition. In return for daily work on problem 
solving worksheets during a 9-wk training period, the 
reward group was given free-time periods and numerous 
games, books, and art supplies. The training-only group 
made use of the worksheets as part of the regular 
classwork. At the end of the program, problem-solving 
performance in both training groups had increased over 
controls, but the training-only group performed at the 
highest levels. Socioeconomic differences were also 
observed. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10620. Hulicka, Irene M. & Morganti, John B. (State 
U Coll New York, Buffalo) An undergraduate concen- 
tration in the psychology of aging: Approach, program, 
and evaluation. Educational Gerontology, 1976(Apr-Jun), 
Vol 1(2) 107-118. —Gerontological education is ex- 
panding for academic and practical reasons. One urban 
college offers a concentration in the psychology of aging 
within the psychology major. Its program is described. It 
is designed to meet several objectives including a 
systematic introduction to the psychology of aging, 
motivation of student interest in gerontology, develop- 
ment of positive attitudes toward and interaction with 
the aged, and preparation for advanced study or for BS 
level careers in gerontology or related areas. The 
philosophy, sequence of specialized courses, required 
and/or recommended supportive courses, practical and 
field experiences, academic advisement procedures, and 
other features of the program are presented. Problems 
and attempted solutions in program im lementation are 
discussed, and initial outcomes and strategies for 
program evaluation are enumerated. —Journal abstract. 

10621. Joh, Jason N. (California State U, Northridge) 
Respect for persons. Theory into Practice, 1975(Oct), Vol 

14(4), 271-278. —Discusses the ways in which respect for 
persons is established in formal and casual verbal 
interaction. Casual conversation requires acceptance of 
others as distinct individuals with feelings and opinions 
worthy of empathetic listening and serious consideration. 
Formal discussion (e.g., debate or classroom interaction) 
requires 2 additional conditions for establishing respect. 
These are (a) critical rational analysis of the opinions, 
emotions, and judgments expressed by participants: and 
(b) observance of decorum by avoiding contempt, 
sarcasm, and arbitrary interference while adhering to 
principles of fairness. These conditions translate the 
principle of respect for persons into functional guidelines 
for teaching. —H. P. Cole. 

10622. Jones, Rae L. (U Pittsburgh) The difference 
between the self-concept of children in regular public 
school! versus the Afro-American school and the 
teacher's perception of student's achievement in these 
two settings. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 845-846. 

10623. Jones, Wyman L. (U Southern Mississippi) A 
study of tenth grade student attitudes toward and drug 
knowledge of drug abuse when related to a drug 
education program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2583. 

10624. Kaiser, Virginia R. (Ohio State U) An explora- 
tory study of selected spoken and unspoken behaviors 
in an inner-city mathematics laboratory for under- 
achieving students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2652-2653. 

10625. Krayer, Dorothe M. (Florida Atlantic U) 
Factors that inhibit or enhance behavioral remediation 
in deviant secondary school students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 760-761. 

10626. Kulhavy, Raymond W.; Yekovich, Frank R. & 
Dyer, James W. (Arizona State U) Feedback and 
response confidence. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 522-528. —60 undergraduates read 
a 30-frame program on the human eye and either did or 
did not receive feedback after each response. Ss rated 
their degree of assuredness in the question alternatives 

selected, and all learners were posttested immediately 
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in children Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 893. 
10629. Lewy, Rafael et al. (U North Dakota) The 


usage of drugs, particularly barbiturates, amphetamines, 
and Psychedelics, but increased the use of alcohol. —S. 
akajima. 
10632, McClintock, Evie & Sonquist, John A. (Santa 
Barbara Family Care Ctr, CA) Cooperative task-orient- 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 
588-596. A large college class with 84 students was 
restructured task-oriented groups either 
Tandomly or by sociometric choice. Under individual 
reward conditions, Sociometric groups were more likely 
than random groups to function outside the classroom; 
Under shared reward Conditions, both types of groups 
Were equally viable, Working in groups did not affect 
Subsequent individual test performance; however, on a 
Joint project, teamwork resulted in better performance 
than individual efforts, The overall ability of students to 
Cope with the course was not affected by group 
Participation, A Subgroup of students who performed 
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poorly on the Ist individual task subse, uently worked in 
groups and performed significantly (re оп a 2nd 
comparable students who did not 


abstract, 
10633. McGlothin, Mary B. (U Southern Mississi 1 
effects of teaching test-taking skills on the 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 


tion of two Programs for developing rea iness skills in 
disadvan i i 7 


assmore, David L, (U Massachusetts, Am- 
herst) Validation of learning hierarchies for objective- 
based instructional systems. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 341. 

10638. Platzer, Wendy S. (Tacoma Public Schools, 
WA) Effect of perceptual motor training on gross-motor 
Skill and Self-concept of young children. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1976(Aug), Vol 30(7), 
422-428. — Preschool teachers from 4 care centers 
assessed 4- and 5-yr-old children for deficits in gross- 
motor skills and self-concept, 40 Ss were ran lomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups. The 
experimental group Participated in a 30 min/day, 5 
day/wk perceptual-motor training program for 10 wks, 
while the control group received no specialized interven. 
tion. Posttests administered were the Cratty Six-Catego: 
Gross-Motor Test and the House-Tree-Person (HTP) 
test. The experimental group performed better on the 
Bross-motor test, but the difference was not significant. 
Analysis of HTP Supported the hypothesis that a 
perceptual-motor Program may improve the self-concept 
of young children. Results are discussed in relation to the 
need for early screening and remediation of perceptual- 
“motor deficits exhibited by preschool children, (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10639. Powell, Judith N. (U Minnesota) Teaching 
discrimination of shape orientation and sequence to 
kindergarten boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 898. : 

10640. Pyne, Clifton M. (Brigham Young U) The 
Secondary school homeroom and its influence on 
students’ attitudes toward school and their teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2602. 

om Roe, Michael H. & Aiken, Robert M. (Union 
Carbide Corp, Div of Computer Sciences, Oak Ridge, 
TN) A CAI simulation Program for teaching IRI 
techniques. Journal of Computer-Based Instruction, 
1976(Feb), Vol 2(3), 52-56. — Conducted an experiment 
in which a computer-simulated “workshop” (RDLAB) 
was used in teaching informal reading inventory (IRI) 
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techniques to 28 college students. 31 control Ss received 
regular IRI classroom instruction but did not participate 
in the reading laboratory. In RDLAB, the computer 
simulated an instructor who guided the students in the 
construction of an IRI and then simulated a pupil to be 
tested with the IRI, while maintaining the role of 
instructor in overseeing the student’s evaluation of the 
pupil. Results of the experiment, although limited in 
scope, suggest that the approach tested can offer 
significant benefits over a similar noncomputerized 
method. —Journal abstract. 

10642. Ronning, Nelius N. (U Southern California) A 
comparison of selected characteristics of eighth grade 
students as predictors of achievement in an innovative 
vs. a traditional school. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2659-2660. 

10643. Rudawski, Joseph. (St Louis U) The compara- 
tive effect of open space versus self-contained class- 
room on pupil self concept development. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2550. 

10644. Schaffer, Philip A. (U Minnesota) Moral 
judgment: A cognitive-developmental project in psycho- 
logical education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 808. 

10645. Siegel, Arthur L; Lambert, Joseph V. & 
Burkett, James R. (Applied Psychological Services, 
Wayne, PA) Techniques for making written material 
more readable/comprehensible. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 242. 

10646. Smith, Neil W. (New York U) The combined 
effect on learning outcomes of learner type and method 
of instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 899. 

10647. Solomon, Daniel & Kendall, Arthur J. (Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Rockville, MD) Individ- 
ual characteristics and children's performance in open 
and traditional classroom settings. Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 613-625. — Assessed 
the performance of 56 boys and 36 girls with different 
motivational and cognitive characteristics in 3 "open" 
and 3 "traditional" 4th-grade classrooms. Cluster analy- 
Sis of factor scores representing child orientations, 
motives, and prior achievement produced 6 "types." 
Three-way analyses of variance investigated the effects 
of child type, classroom type (open vs traditional), sex of 
child, and various interactions on several outcome 
measures, including academic achievement, creativity, 
inquiry skill, social-educational attitudes, and teacher 
ratings of children's classroom behavior. Main effects 
appeared for each of the 3 independent variables, along 
with several Child X Class interactions. An approach 
using child types or clusters rather than abstracted 
dimensions may facilitate further Attribute X Treat- 

ment interaction research and applications. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10648. Stasz, Cathleen; Shavelson, Richard J.; Cox, 
David L. & Moore, Carol A. (U California Graduate 
School of Education, Los Angeles) Field independence 
and the structuring of knowledge in a social studies 
minicourse. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 550-558. —Examined the effect of 
instruction on the correspondence between (a) a model 
of the structure of concepts in a social studies unit 
(content structure) and (b) a representation of psycho- 
logical structure of Ss differing in field independence 
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(FI) and dependence (FD). 98 high school students and 
24 social studies teachers served as Ss. FI and FD were 
assessed with the Group Embedded Figures Test, 
portable Rod-and-Frame Test, and the Human Figure 
Drawing Test. When psychological structure was exam- 
ined with multidimensional scaling of similarity judg- 
ments, at posttest it more closely resembled content 
structure than at pretest. Psychological structure of FI as 
compared to FD Ss resembled content structure more 
closely. The FD Ss' psychological structure was less 
differentiated. АП differences between cognitive styles 
were consistent for both teachers and students. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10649. Summey, Edith S. (Arizona State U) The 
effects of art promotion programs on eighth graders' 
images of the high school elective art course and on 
their related behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2553. 

10650. Taffel, Suzanne J. & O'Leary, K. Daniel. (U 
FLorida, Shands Teaching Hosp) Reinforcing math with 
more math: Choosing special academic activities as a 
reward for academic performance. Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 579-587. —Conduct- 
ed 2 studies to assess the practical utility of using special 
academic activities to reinforce academic performance 
and to determine whether offering the child free choice 
of these special activities would further increase his or 
her performance. Results from Exp I with 48 4th graders 
and Exp II with 16 4th graders support the use of special 
academic activities as successful reinforcers of academic 
productivity, but gave only minimal support to choice as 
an effective reinforcer. There was some evidence, 
however, that if choice is to serve as a reinforcer, it may 
do so best when the activities made available to the child 
are of at least moderate interest. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10651. Theis, George T. (U Northern Colorado) 
Revival of reality: A rational educational approach to 
marriage preparedness. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2555. 

10652. Turner, Bruce. (U Northern Colorado) The 
extent to which selected sixth grade students' use of 
graphic aids enhances their comprehension of content 
material. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(5-A), 2555-2556. 

10653. Vincent, Jerry; Bright, R. Louis & Dickason, 
Juliet B. (Baylor U) Effects of the WIST reading 
readiness program on first grade readiness and later 
academic achievement. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 250-253. —Studied for 3 yrs the 
effects of a reading readiness program developed by the 
Western Institute for Science and Technology specifical- 
ly for disadvantaged preschoolers, and its influence on 
later academic achievement. The hypothesis that experi- 
mental Ss would show greater Ist-grade readiness than 

control Ss was supported for Years 1 and 2 (p « 01). 
Data available for Year 1 at the end of the 3rd grade 
suggest that the positive effects of such a program can be 
long lasting and generalize to new content areas. 
—Journal abstract. j 

10654. Walker, James E. & Shea, Thomas M. (U 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa) Behavior modification: A practi- 
cal approach for educators. St Louis, MO: C. V. Mosby, 
1976. xiii, 167 p. $7.50. —Presents a guide for the 
application of behavior modification techniques !^ 
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special and general educational settings. Specific me- 
thods for increasing acceptable behaviors and decreasing 
unacceptable behaviors, the ethics of behavior manage- 
ment, and alternatives to the techniques are among the 
topics treated. 

10655. Watts, Parris R. (Indiana U) Comparison of 
knowledge gain and attitude Change among three 
methods of teaching sex education in university 
personal health classes. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2558. 

10656. White, Melvin А. & Hansen, M. David. (U 
Utah, Rocky Mountain Gerontology Ctr) Guidelines for 
achievement of learner satisfaction in gerontological 
Short-term training. Educational Gerontology, 
1976(Apr-Jun), Vol 1(2), 193-197. —As emphasis on 
intensive educational training increases, effective geron- 
tological curricula and content planning to assure 
learned satisfaction are becoming more important. Four 
key variables related to learner satisfaction are consid- 
ered: class size, seating arrangement, training methods, 
and participant motivation. Six guidelines for increased 
training effectiveness are suggested: preassessed and 
structured environment, planned group size to serve 
content and objectives, seating arrangements, discussion 
group utilization, preassessed learner attitudes, and 
continuous evaluation with necessary restructuring. (22 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10657. White, Nicole H. (U Utah) Psychological 
education: A structured laboratory approach to increas- 
ing self-esteem and internal control of reinforcements. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 900-901. 

10658. Wildberger, August M. (US Navy, Material 
Command Support Activity, Washington, DC) Modeling 
and simulation of individualized instruction. IEEE 
Transactions оп S ystems, Man,  & Cybernetics, 
1975(Nov), Vol 5(6), 571-575. —Develops a mathemati- 
cal model of individualized instruction and considers 
representation of the process both as a flow graph and as 
a state space. Serious questions of stationarity arose 
when an attempt was made to handle statistically the 
“free” choice of individual human beings. An attempt is 
now being made to run an interactive management 
information system concurrent with an individualized 
course, thus providing a means of directly monine the 
operation of the simulation by the actions and decisions 
of the human participants. It is expected that after such a 
participative simulation is run concurrent with several 
courses, it will result in a useful and prevalidated 
mathematical model and computer simulation for the 
planning and management of individualized instruction. 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10659. Woolard, Steven H. (Florida State U) A 
simulation of a model of Perception to shape problem 
recognition behavior of slow learners in social studies. 
таи Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 


Academic Learning & Achievement 


10660. Ahuja, Promila. A study into the silent reading 
Performance of fast and slow oral readers. Teacher 
Education, 1975(Oct), Vol 10(1), 36-40. —The relation- 


ship between speed of oral and silent reading was 


explored using 100 students. Results show strong 
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relationships between the 2 types of reading; in general, 
fast oral readers outperformed slow oral readers in both 
speed and comprehension in silent reading. —R. W. 
Covert. 

10661. Andre, Thomas. (Iowa State U) Retroactive 
inhibition of prose materials as a function of test mode 
and delay interval. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 245. 

10662. Becker, Laurence D. (U California School of 
Education, Riverside) Regulation of conceptual tempo 
in first-grade children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 947-960. —Examined the 
relationship between conceptual tempo, as measured by 
the Matching Familiar Figures Test, the ability to 
regulate tempo, and teachers" ratings of 121 children's 
performance in Ist grade. Data Suggest that both tempo 
and the ability to regulate tempo are related to 
performance and that dimensions are additive, On all 
tasks administered, errors accounted for more of the 
variance in performance than did response time. For 
females only, the ability to regulate tempo when 
instructed to do so was related to Ist-grade performance. 
Results are consistent with recent reports critical of the 
matching tasks. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10663. Begy, Gerald L. (U Minnesota) Comparison of 
word recognition speed and word recognition strategies 
for good and poor readers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 880. 

10664. Berg, Ian; Collins, Tony; McGuire, Ralph & 
O’Melia, John. (Leeds Area Health Authority, England) 
Educational attainment in adolescent school phobia. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(May), Vol 126, 
435-438. —Compared the educational attainment of 100 
School-phobic children to that of 100 other psychiatric 
patients, using the reading quotient (RQ) as the main 
measure; age and IQ (WISC) were controlled. RQs жеге, 
on average, higher їп the school phobic group than in the 
other Ss, except in a small number of younger children of 
high IQ. Additional comparisons with another group of 
Psychiatric patients and with the general population, 
using regression equations, failed to provide any eviden- 
ce of poor educational attainment in school phobia. 
—Journal abstract. 

10665. Bikson, Tora K. (U California, Los Angeles) 
The language conspiracy: Lexical styles and social 
status. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-B), 1073. 

10666. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Jr Coll) Mixed-domi- 
nance and learning conflict among left-handed, male 
collegians. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 243-244. i 

10667. Blomstedt, Robert K. (U Texas, Austin) The 
effects of consensus on verbal problem solving in 
middle school mathematics. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2523-2524, 

10668. Draheim, Charles К. (О South Dakota) A 
comparative study of grade point averages, study 
habits, and scores on the Personal Orientation Invento- 
ry. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-A), 817-818. А 

10669. Evans, Ronald С. (North Carolina State U, 
Raleigh) An analysis of the direct and indirect effects of 
personality, subculture identification and scholastic 
aptitude on grades for a selected sample of freshmen at 
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North Carolina State University. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 818-819. 

10670. Gjesme, Torgrim. (U Oslo, Norway) Future- 
time gradients for performance in test anxious individu- 
als. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 
235-242. —Tested the assumption that highly anxious 
individuals should have a negative goal gradient for 
future performance and that this negative goal gradient 
should be reduced as the test-anxiety (as measured by a 
Norwegian version of the Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children) dispositions of the individuals decreased. 
Results for 392 6th graders show, as expected, that (a) Ss 
in the very high-anxiety group (n = 55) tended to 

decrease the number of problems solved correctly as a 
future goal (task) approached in time and (b) the slopes 
of the negative goal gradients decreased as the test- 
anxiety dispositions decreased. When number of prob- 
lems attempted was the measure of performance there 
was a tendency for Ss of low anxiety (n = 101) to 
increase their performance as the goal approached. 84 Ss 
fell in the high-anxiety group and 73 in the moderate 
anxiety group. —Journal abstract. Г 

10611. Gurucharri, Kathleen А. (U Miami) Haptic 
performance and first-grade reading achievement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
А), 887-888. 

10672. Healey, Robert E. (Catholic U of America) 
Parental behavior as related to children's academic 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1020. 

10673. Houston, John P. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Learning and cheating as a function of study phase 
distraction. Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Mar), 
Vol 69(7) 247-249. — Tested the hypothesis that as 
initial study conditions deteriorate, learning will decrease 
and cheating behavior during a subsequent test phase 
will increase. Ss learned а free-recall list under either 
ideal (undistracted) or highly disrupted conditions and 
then attempted recall when half of the list was “careless- 

ly” left exposed by the E. Learning was better under 
undistracted conditions. Significant cheating, as indexed 
by the difference between "recall" of exposed and 
unexposed items, followed both distracted and undis- 
tracted learning conditions. Greater cheating followed 
distracted learning conditions. —Journal abstract. 

10674. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U Illinois) Prediction of 
grades is fleeting: A comment. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 518-519. —Argues that 
the conclusion of P. A. Mauger and C. A. Kolmodin (see 
PA, Vol 55:8398), which stated that their data did not 
support L. G. Humphreys's (see PA, Vol 42:19409) 
suggestion that senior college grades are much less 
predictable from entrance information than freshmen 
grades, is erroneous. Differences in methodology are 
attributed to the varying outcomes of the 2 studies: 
Mauger and Kolmodin used cumulative GPAs while 
Humphreys used independently computed GPAs for 
each of the 8 semesters of undergraduate work. 

10675. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U Illinois) The phenom- 
ena are ubiquitous: But the investigator must look. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 
521. —Argues that there are 2 related but not identical 
phenomena involved in Humphreys's and P. A. Mauger 
and C. A. Kolmodin's debate over the methodologies 
used in their studies (1968 and 1975, respectively) on 
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predictive validity 
information (e.g. 


GPAs. 

10676. Jarvis, Elizabeth О. (U Toronto, Canada) 
Auditory abilities of primary school children: A study of 
the relationship of auditory abilities to each other and 
to reading achievement, and an investigation of the 
relationships among selected auditory test profiles. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 890-891. 

10677. Jones, Margaret B. (U Delaware) Children's 
reading achievement as a function of varying the 
specificity of purpose setting directions. Dissertation 
“Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2652. 

10678. Kaczala, Alan N. (Loyola U, Chicago) Associa- 
tive responding, problem solving, and motivation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
B), 1022-1023. 

10679. Keller, Elhannan L. (New York U) The 
relationship between selected structure-of-intellect 
abilities and achievement of fifth grade students in а 
sequence of science activities that develop the concept 
of molecular bonding. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 905-906. 

10680. Koehler, Virginia. (Syracuse U) The theory of 
achievement motivation, and grades and occupational 
aspirations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1083. 

10681. Mauger, Paul A. (Georgia State U) Is the 
prediction of grades fleeting only in Illinois? Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 520. 
— Replies to L. G. Humphreys's (see PA, Vol 56: Issue 6) 
criticisms of P. A. Mauger's and C. A. Kolmodin's (1975) 
use of cumulative GPÁs in predicting college academic 
achievement. Humphreys's (1968) sample is also shown 
to be unrepresentative of undergraduates in general. 

10682. Mayron, Lewis W.; Mayron, Ellen L.; Ott, 
John N. & Nations, Rick. (VA Hosp, Nuclear Medicine 
Research Lab, Hines, IL) Light, radiation, and academic 
achievement: Second-year data. Academic Therapy, 
1976(Sum), Vol 11(4), 397-407. — Presents data on the 
academic achievement from September 1973 to June 
1974 of 80 Ist graders in 2 experimental and 2 control 
classrooms, and 95 2nd graders in 2 experimental and 3 
control classrooms. Control rooms had standard fluores- 
cent fixtures and cool-white fluorescent lamps; experi- 
mental rooms had shielded fluorescent fixtures and full- 
spectrum fluorescent lamps. Althou: the best academic 
achievement, for both Ist and 2nd graders, took place in 
one of the experimental classrooms, no conclusions are 
drawn from this or other results because randomization 
was not adhered to. Results are compared with those of a 
preceding experiment in the same school (see PA, Vol 
52:4030), and with the findings of other studies of the 

effects of electromagnetic radiation on animals ап 
humans. There are indications that UHF radiation may 
contribute to hyperactivity and perhaps lower academic 
achievement in children. (22 ref) —/. Davis. А 

10683. Mehdi, Bager. (Regional Coll of Education. 
Mysore, India) Creativity, intelligence and achieve- 
ment: Some findings of recent research. Indian Educa- 
tional Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 9(1), 1-10. — Discusses the 
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examining this relationship indicates that in the real life 
situation those individuals who make creative contrib- 


Student and instructor characteristics on learning in an 
introductory economics course. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2495, 

10686. Rickards, John P.; Anderson, Mark C. & 
McCormick, Christine B. (Purdue U) Processing effects 
of common-word and number questions inserted in 
reading materials. Journal of Educational Research, 
1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 274-277, —While reading a 640- 
word passage, 55 college students received before or after 
every 2 Paragraphs of text a common-word question, a 
number question, or no adjunct question of any kind. 
With Tespect to intentional learning, both types of 
inserted questions yielded equivalent recall regardless of 
their relative Position in text. However, while number 
Pre- and postquestions both produced greater recall than 
that of the control group, only common-word postques- 
tions were significantly (p < .05) effective in this regard. 

either common-word nor number postquestions gener- 
ated a significant degree of incidental learning. In fact, 
number postquestions produced a slight negative ma- 
themagenic effect, Results are discussed in terms of the 
Processes generated by these different types of adjunc- 
tion questions, (20 ref) — Journal abstract. 

10687. Senior, Winfred B. (U New Mexico) Relation 
of Self-concept and values and public school achieve- 
ment for selected American Pueblo Indian students 
attending Public school in the state of New Mexico. 
айо Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

10688, Somogye, Robert J. (U Toledo) A study of the 
relationship of demographic and psychological charac- 
teristics to academic success of minority group stu- 
dents attending the university community and technical 
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college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 829-830, 


10691. Stevenson, Harold W. et al. (U Michigan) 
Predictive value of teachers’ ratings of young children, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 
507-517. —Assessed the relation of teachers’ ratings of 
young children’s abilities, classroom skills, and personal- 
social characteristics to achievement (Wide Range 
Achievement Test) in school. Teachers’ ratings of 217 
children were obtained in the fall and spring of 
kindergarten and again in 2nd and 3rd grades. By the 
end of the 3rd grade, 146 children remained in the 
sample. A total of 63 teachers articipated. Predictive 
validity of the ratings was high for both concurrent and 
subsequent achievement by the children. The sum of 4 
ratings (Effective Learning, Retaining Information, 
Voca ulary, and Following Instructions) predicted 
achievement nearly as well as the entire battery of 
Tatings. Average ratings were consistently higher for girls 
than for boys. Ratings made by mothers were less 
predictive of Scholastic success than ratings made by 
teachers. —Journal abstract. 

10692. Weinberg, Murray D. (Yeshiva U) The 
interactional effect of humor and anxiety on academic 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts — International, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-В), 492-493, 


Classroom Dynamics & Student Adjustment 
& Attitudes 


10693. Anand, S. P. Class integration, class 
cohesiveness and undisciplined students in higher 
secondary classes. Teacher Education, 1975(Oct), Vol 
10(1), 31-35. —Surveyed 192 students and 18 teachers, 
using sociometric devices to determine the relationship 
between class cohesiveness, integration, and disciplinary 
problems in a high school class. Results show that 
students who presented problems of. discipline tended to 
be among the most rejected and did not form cohesive 
groups. —R. W. Covert. 

10694. Brophy, Jere et al. (U Texas Research & 
Development Ctr for Teacher Education, Austin) Stabili- 
ty of measures of classroom process behaviors across 
three different contexts in second- and third-grade 
classrooms. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 338. 
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10695. Brown, Richard E. (U Nebraska) A comparison 
of twelfth grade Black and White high school seniors 
with respect to social participation, participation in 
non-class activities and occupational aspirations. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2639-2640. d 

10696. Brown, Thomas J. (Ohio U) College student 
values; Their relationship to organization preference 
and dogmatism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-А), 2672. 

10697. Cunningham, Perry H. (U Michigan) Profes- 
sional-client relations and performance in human 
service organizations: Schools and students. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 

2569-2570. 

10698. Dansereau, Donald F.; Actkinson, Tomme R.; 
Long, Gary L. & McDonald, Barbara. (Texas Christian U, 
Inst for the Study of Cognitive Systems) Learning 
strategies: A review and synthesis of the current 
literature. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 338. 

10699. deWolf, Virginia A. (U Washington Education- 
al Assessment Ctr, Seattle) Student ratings of instruc- 
tion in postsecondary institutions: A comprehensive 
bibliography of research reported since 1968: I. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
245. 

10700. Folkemer, Paul D. (Fordham U) Student and 
faculty perceptions of characteristics, behaviors, situa- 
tions of leadership, and amounts of influence of 
informal and formal high school student leaders. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2515. 

10701. Fredrickson, Patricia A. (U Massachusetts) 
Analysis of teacher non-verbal behavior and student 
perceptions of that behavior in a high school typewrit- 
ing classroom. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2634. 

10702. Halperin, Marcia S. (U Delaware) First-grade 

teachers’ goals and children’s developing perceptions 
of school. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), 
Vol 68(5), 636-648. —Used a longitudinal design to 
investigate how goals and practices of Ist-grade teachers 
influenced students’ perceptions of school and their 
classroom behaviors. Before school began, the goals 
(academic ys social development) and classroom struc- 
ture (strict vs permissive) of 13 teachers were assessed. 77 
children were then interviewed and tested prior to Ist 
grade and again 7 mo later. Observations were conduct- 
ed to corroborate self-report data. Results suggest that 
teachers’ beliefs influenced classroom activities, child- 
ren’s behaviors, and children’s perceptions of school. 
Certain combinations of the identified ideologies pro- 
duced classroom environments which children found 
anxiety arousing. Clarity of teacher demands may be an 
important feature of supportive Ist-grade classrooms. (28 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10703. Haslett, Betty J. (U Delaware) Dimensions of 
teaching effectiveness: A student perspective. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 4-10. 
241 semantic differential scales measuring the concept 
of a good teacher were factor analyzed to jes ike 
general, underlying judgmental dimensions which stu- 
dents use in evaluating effectiveness in teaching. Both 
high school and college students judged teachers on the 
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dimensions of student-teacher rapport, communicative 
style, instructional style, and stimulation. A personaliza- 
tion factor was also found among college students. (20 
re 

10704. Hayes, Anne C. (Ohio State U) Assessment of 
eighth and eleventh grade student attitudes toward 
major home economics curriculum concepts. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 
923-924. 

10705. Heller, Marc S. (Columbia U) Teacher 
approval and disapproval by ability grouping. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 889. 

10706. Henson, Ramon & Henson, Maxine. (Wayne 
State U) Participative practices for students in an 
elementary school setting: A field experiment. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
243. 

10707. Hudson, Charles E. (St Louis U) A comparison 
of social and personal adjustment of elementary 
students attending an open space school and elementa- 
ry students attending a traditional school. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2535. 

10708. Irene, Geraldine M. (U Michigan) The per- 
ceived effects of an adult high school diploma on the 
graduate: Self-concepts, attitude toward education, 
involvement in community activities, and occupation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2627. 

10709. Johnson, David W. & Johnson, Roger T. (U 
Minnesota) Students' perceptions of and preferences 
for cooperative and competitive learning experiences. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 
989-990. —Responses to specially constructed question- 
naire of 36 children in Grade 6 of a traditional school, 40 
in an open school, and 34 high school students in a 
traditional school indicated that Ss perceived their 
schools as competitively structured, but preferred a more 
cooperative experience. —Journal abstract. 

10710. Kuh, George D. (U Iowa) Persistence of the 


impact of college on attitudes and values. Journal of 


College Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 
116-122. —Administered the Omnibus Personality In- 
ventory to 73 males and 97 females as college freshmen, 
seniors, and alumni (5 yrs after graduation). Alumni also 
completed an alumni questionnaire. Respondents exhib- 
ited freshman-to-senior attitude and value changes 
usually associated with college attendance; statistically 
significant increases occurred in general intellectual 
orientation, appreciation for the aesthetic, degree of 
autonomy and nonauthoritarianism, degree of religious 
liberalism, and willingness to express impulse. Compari- 
sons between seniors and alumni showed that 5 yrs after 
graduation Ss manifested less tolerance for ambiguity 
and complexity of thought, and were less willing tO 
express impulse. It is concluded, however, that the most 
important finding was that the orientation to intellectual- 
ism and the social-emotional maturation enhanced by 
the undergraduate experience, persisted. in the years 
immediately following graduation. (22 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10711. Kumar, K. (National Council of Educational 
Research & Training, New Delhi, India) Social climate 
in school and characteristics of pupils. Indian Journal 0 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Sep), Vol 202), 163-172. —Test- 
ed the hypothesis that the “social climate" in a 
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related to attitudes, 
discriminate among climate groups. Possible interpreta- 
tions of these findings are discussed, and comparisons 
are made with related studies. (18 ref) —1. Davis, 

10712. Lawson, Cassell A. (U Notre Dame) A study of 
the differential effects of integrated and isolated living 


10713. Layne, Charles A. (Ohio State U) Perception 
of verbal classroom behavior by culturally different 
students. Dissertation A bstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 802. 

10714. Lindsay, Helen E. (Ohio State U) The sex-role 
classification of school objects by selected second- 
grade male subjects from contrasting learning environ- 
ments. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 812-813. 

10715. Martens, Fred L. (U 
Personality, 
athletic and non-athletic j 
Perceptual & 
538. —Data 


10716. Martin, Robert F. (U Denver) Toward a 
learning theory of college teaching: Student and 
teacher perceptions of contingencies and reinforcers in 
the classroom, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1086. 

10717. Miller, Helen E. (U Texas, Austin) Six-year- 
old Black children's sense of social structure involving 
the Black-White problem. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2654-2655. 

10718, O’Brien, Anne M. (Boston Coll) Attitudes of 
adult students toward grades and grading as a function 
of level of Self-actualization and GPA. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 826-827. 

10719, Pečjak, Vid. (Oddelek za psihologiju, Filozofs- 
ka fakulteta Ljubljana, Yugoslavia) [Congruency of 
children’s evaluation of poems.] (Slok) Revija za 
Psihologiju, 1975, Vol 5(1-2), 47-50. —Conducted a 
Study to ascertain the degree of congruence among the 
Tanks ascribed to poems by schoolchildren and to 
establish how adults consider these evaluations. 174 
Children in 5 groups (from grades 2-6) ranked 6 poems 
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1 ў igruence 
(intercorrelations) were low and not significant, Only 2 


gruent, and teachers also Judged the children’s ra: ing as 
congruent. On the basis of he Tesults, it is concluded 
that children in these grades were 
the teachers 


case. The Grade 8 factors wi 
make them as similar as Possible to the Grade 11 factors, 
Structures of affective and 
very similar, but a slight differentiation and Specificity 


was noted as a function of grade level. —Journal 
abstract. 
10721. Ray, Glenn A. (U Massachusetts) A study of 


the relationships between teacher educational attitude 
and sanction of student creative behavior and student 
creative potential and preference for creative behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5- 
A), 2548-2459. 

10722. San John W. (U Georgia) Affect and 
facilitative self-control: Influence of ecological setting, 
cognition, and social agent. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 529-535. —Three 
components of a situation—the ecological setting, the 
child’s cognition, and the social agent—were imbued 
with positive, neutral, or negative affect to determine if 
they were functionally related to the continued mainte- 
nance of performance at a motor task by 108 Ist and 2nd 
graders. Maintenance of performance is discussed in 
terms of facilitative self-control, and theoretical linkages 
to cognitive self-reinforcement and distractibility-frustra- 
tive nonreward theories are proposed. The most powerful 
effects occurred when the affect of the ecological setting 
was changed: Ss who experienced a happy room (happy 
pictures and faces) persisted longer than those in the sad 
or neutral room. Also, Ss who thought about happy 
things persisted longer than Ss who thought about sad or 
neutral things, but only when the E acted happy and 
recently had told the Sa happy story. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10723. Scott, Owen. (U Georgia) Teachers' observed 
behaviors and students’ appraisals of instruction in 
twenty-four fourth and fifth grade classrooms. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 1), 1015-1020. 
—Observations of the behavior of 24 teachers of 683 
children in Grades 4-5 and of students’ perceptions of 
instruction yielded significant correlations between 
teachers’ systematic and organized behavior and stu- 
dents’ positive motivation, understanding of subject 
matter, and attitude about grading, No correlations were 
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found between teachers’ warm, friendly behavior and 
students’ attitude about instruction of teachers’ creative 
behavior and such attitudes, Journal abstract. 

10724. Selby, Richard E. (St Louis U) The effect of 


intrasystem on achievement, 

ance and morale of selected students in a suburban 
school system. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2610. 

10725. Simmons, Barbara. (Texas Tech U) A linguistic 
analysis of children's ver- 
bal responses to questions. Educational 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 253-255. 


ly the of 72 Yt. 
linguisticall responses. Ss to 3 kinds o! 
questions ГА talked more when asked data ing ог 
application questions, less when answering data recall 
questions. 

10726. Stecher, Judith S. (New York U) A description 
of teacher verbal mediation and of children's verbal 
coding in selected early childhood classrooms. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2552-2553. 

10727. Stout, О, Hugh. (U Toledo) The effects of the 

of skin color and affective and neutral 
replicative ‚ Dissertation. Abstracts 


language: 
International, Wing. Yd 35(2-A), 810-811. 
10728. Streff, Е. (Boston Coll) 


Redirecting 
in preschool children, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, \FIM Aug), Vol 3$(2-B), 1110-11, 

Dorothy J. (U Southern Mississip- 
ию o other 
ten and Head Start Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1914(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2557. 

10730. Waters, Donald E. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
factors associated with alienation of 


freshmen with high academic potential. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197M Aug), Vol 35(2- 


Daniel В; Routh, Donald K. & 
Donna S. (U North Carolina, Hill) 
Effects of teacher presence on compliance resist- 
=> to distress in four- and five-year-old children. 
лга ere n 1975(Fal), 


10732. Weinland, Thomas P.; Gable, Robert K. & 
уннн Ob. (U Сил) ean Ture) Vel 
study. 4 Motor Skills, 1976(Feb), Vol 
AXI), 43-46. — › differences between 190 
American and 98 Danish 5th and 6th grade suburban 
students were examined in light of known societal and 
educational differences in the 2 cultures. Danish males 
and American females reported significantly higher self- 
confidence in attributes, American students 
reported higher achieving in social scores than Danish 
students. — Journal abstract. 

10733. White, William F. & Simmons, Margaret. (U 
Georgia First-grade readiness predicted by teachers" 
er рар дете maturity and students' percep- 
tion of self. & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 
3X1, Pt 2), 395-399. —To test the hypothesis that 
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beginning Ist graders on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test, the Behavioral Maturity Scale, em the I Feel—Me 
Feel test. Only the teachers’ perception of academic 
maturity as measured by the Behavioral Maturity Scale 
was a significant predictor (p < 001). —Journal 
abstract. 

10734. Wilkins, William E. (State University Coll New 
expectations and classroom 

А test of the Rosenthal and Jacobson model. 
Mery 5i Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 246. 

10735. Zultowski, Walter H. & Catron, David W. (U 
Tennessee) High expectations among transfer students 
: A further analysis of the transfer 
College Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), 
26. — Administered the ey trom 
teristic Index to 743 incoming freshmen and 70 transfer 
students from 2-yr and 4-yr institutions (0 assess 
expectations of the college environment. Results show 

tive and similar expectations in each group. 

Findings ирон previous research which suggests the 

existence a "transfer — Transfer students" 

expectations were uninfluenc by the type of institution 
attended. —Journal abstract. 


lege 
myth. Journal 
Vol 17(2), 123- 


response-cost proce- 
of retarded stu- 
dents. Journal Behavior. "agi & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1976(Jun), Vol 7(2), 1 1-192. —Examined 
the effectiveness of a res t procedure for 
facilitating the academic formance (arithmetic prob- 
lems) of 3 noninstitutionalized female adolescent А es, 
13, 15, and 16 yrs) retardates, using a multiple base ine 
across individuals. The response-cost procedure resulted 
in a significant increment in the percentage of problems 
— correctly by all 3 Ss, suggesting that inferior 
academic performance of the retarded is, in part, à 
motivational deficit. —Journal abstract. 

10737. Balaschak, Barbara A. Teacher-implemented 
behavior modification in a case of organically based 
epilepsy. Journal pA Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1976(Apr), Vol 4 2), 218-223. —Achieved significant 
reduction of seizures in an ll-yrold epileptic girl 

a contingency management ат implement- 
ed by her classroom teacher which shifted the focus from 
her actual seizures to seizure-free time periods. A chart 
of "good times" was kept by the teacher, and rewards 
given at the completion of a totally seizure-free week at 
school. Seizures diminished from an average of 3/wk to 
l/wk over the treatment period. The program was 
discontinued due to the teacher's unwillingness tO 
reinstate it following the child's lengthy absentecism and 
npe їп her medication. Seizures then returned to the 
baseline rate, Lack of adequate controls made it 
impossible to attribute success entirely to the behavioral 
intervention. It is unlikely, however, that such dramatic 
change could be the result of chance, the continuation of 
her medication, or her continued traditional psychother- 
apy. Results suggest the need for more heuristic case 
studies of seizure disorders treated as an operant chain 
and the need for subsequent tightly controlled research. 
—Journal abstract. 
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10738. Bell, Victoria H. An educator's approach to peutic approach in 1953 for autistic, schizophrenic, and 


assessing visually children. psychotic children substit the day school 
Education of the Visually Handicapped, 1975(0ct), Vol dois hospital The at, бе spacial М 
7(3), 84-89. —As programs for the preschool and of these children as disorders of the CNS that resulted in 
school age visually handicapped child have » severe cognitive and deficits; not as disorders 
qualifications for entrance have become important, caused by parental misha: ing. ic labels were 
placement can be inadequate and unrealistic. These are di and replaced by an ы s 
Cited as justification for evaluation of the Preschool educational assessment of each child's reno tnt 
visually handicapped child. Assessment of the Preschool deficits, Each child's individualized has short. 
child frequently should be done in the home, which is and long-ran, goals aimed at achi ng the hi 
more familiar to the child. Some assessment should be — possible аса їс OF vocational t. Chi 
formal, using instruments devel, for the visually who make no academic progress are trained in life skills 
pandicappad or modified, and in ormal, using teacher to re them for community living. This program of 
designed instruments, Other professionals should be special education Succeeded in advancing man children 
used. Areas of assessment аге motor development, to regular or special classes in the public schools, 
vision, communication, self-help skills and cognitive/ and to more meaningful and useful lives. —Journal 
adaptive behavior, MAL emotional, and par. ontinu- abstract, » йы 
ous evaluation should through forma assessment, 10744, Frankel, & Graham, Vicki, (U California, 
parental interview, teacher observation, direct testin; Los Angeles) Systematic of classroom 
and diagnostic teaching, and use of professionals. (22 rel behavior of retarded and autistic Children, 
—С. L. Nicholson. American Journal. of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol 
10739, Bender, Nila N, (U Minnesota) The effects of 81(1), 73-84. —Observed 6 autistic Ss (mean CA, 44,7 
verbal self-instruction and Strategy training on normal mo; mean MA, 24.3 mo) and 6 retarded Ss (mean CA, 
impulsive and mildly retarded children, Dissertation 56.2 mo; mean MA, 27.5 mo) for 7 20-min sessions. The 
Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 907, following жолдош! ане were manipulated: 
10740. Bonanno, Anthony R. (U Northern Colorado)  teacher-to-chil ratio, presence of food reinforcement, 
Assessment of performance levels in spelling of i i і М 
educable mentally retarded Students under the token tion fell into 3 classes: adaptive performance (percenta, 
economy method. Dissertation Abstracts International, Tesponse and percentage correct), attention, and . 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1073. daptive behavior. Results Suggest that food reinforce- 
10741. Budoff, Milton & Gottlieb, Jay, (Research Inst ment and the 1:1 "lo-child ratio may not 
for Educational Problems, Cambridge, MA) Special- generally enhance adaptive performance but may have 
class EMR children mainstreamed: A study of an ап effect upon attention and tantrum behavior; attention 
- to task is more Active. of adaptive behavior than 
American. Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1976(Jul), Vol attention to teacher; and interactions. were ally 
810, 1-1]. — Compared academic, personal, and social — lacking between the above parameters and tic 
t gova for 31 special-class educable mentally retarded group, while level of functioning did show such interac- 
3-168 mo olds who were assigned randomly to regular tions, Results Support the practice of individual beha- 
чй at 3 time intervals: — vioral assessment P d retarded га m 
nor to the assignment, 2 mo after assignment, and at t procedure, coupled with statistical a lysis for 
the end of the aban year. There VE OS significant individual Ss, may provide educational prescriptions for 
differences between the 2 groups prior to or 2 mo after individual children. (Тр ref) —Jowrnal abstract. 
i 10745, Freeman, Beger 


nm Aka (UR British Columbia, 
More internally controlled, had More positive attitudes Vancouver, Canada) d over 
loward schol and were more live in their teaching methods. Journal of Child Pry 4 
behavior. Results sup the hypothesis that the more eo 4 Allied Disciplines, 1976034), Vol TO), 
able students by the earning potential criterion would 232. —Focuses on the effects of a controversy over 
benefit more from regular then specialclass placement. methods upon the praliaguāliy cot profoundly 
These Ss expressed" more Positive feelings toward deaf child and his fa y. and assesses the 
themselves as students, felt others perceived them as available evidence. Considerations helpful in anini 
more competent, and behaved more reflectively when a deaf child include (a) the history of suspicion 

they were integrated. The high-able (learning potential) diagnosis of deafness, and the family's understanding of 
Ss performed more competently academically than the (Һе information and advice given at that time and (b) the 


low-able (learnin ential), regardless of placement. general inadequacy of formal ars ge VN la 
(29 ref) = Journal E T 1) The mri prem ecol dae B doce т «Л M 
10742. DuCharme, Raymond W. (U Connecticu idren's perceptual-motor reversal confusion: 


ara нА йнй children. Cree d бету. ant е Interna. 
i 7 Aug), Vol 35(2- tional, 1974(Aug), Vol В), -1078. 
Аузелайоп Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), "ia ug), 


N Wash n, DC) complex perceptual discrimi. 
1743 Fenichel, Oh LAU му nation problems. T for the development of 
Autism & Chi а, 1974 Mat) Vol Adr Deficiency, 196 dul) Vol I). 18-5 en 
т i: , H 
177-186. Debe SEE EDD initiated a thera- — techniques for developing problem-solving strategies ín 


us 


— 
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tests, such as graphs, had to be omitted. The VH student 


perceptual discriminations, using 32 6-14 yr olds (mean usually scored lower than others on these adapted tests. 
ТО, 63.2). The effectiveness of feedback, modeling, and Recent trends have emphasized the use of criterion- 
self-instruction Were compared with each other and a referenced tests to determine the skills of the VH. The 
iti i i pulation has made it difficult to 
sample task. The task was designed so that the distinctive establish norms for achievement tests. Other problems 
features of the stimuli could be identified for instruction- have to do with determining the degree of handicap and 
al purposes. Only the self-instruction technique facilitat- its effect on test results. (31 ref) —C. L. Nicholson. 
ed performance on the posttest. In addition, these skills 10754. Reing, Alvin B. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
eneralized to a new set of forms but not to the Matching York) Sensoristatic effects of conditioning and/or 
amiliar Figures Test. Findings are further related to the training ОП specific visual-perceptual dysfunction. 
development of observation skills. (24 ref) —Journal Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
abstract. Vol 5, 341-342. 

10748. Herr, David E.; Algozzine, Bob & Eaves, 10755. Sanderson, Robert G. (Brigham Young U) The 
Ronald C. (Pennsylvania State U) Modification of biases effect of educational backgrounds ‘of deaf children on 
held by teacher trainees toward the disturbingness of their general aptitude test battery performance scores. 
child behaviors. Journal of Educational Research, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 261-264. —Investigated the effect A), 828. 
of an intensive camp counseling experience with institu- 10756. Spugin Susan J. & Swallow, Rose M. 
tionalized emotionally disturbed adolescents On the hoeducational assessment: Role of the 
perceptions of camp counselors regarding the disturbing: psychologist to teacher of the visually handicapped. 
ness of certain child behaviors. Comparisons were ma e Education of the Visually Handicap] d, 1975(Oct) Vol 
between the ratings on the Disturbing Behavior Problem 7(3), 67-76. — Briefly reviews the te and competencies 
Checklist of teacher trainees who served as counselors of the school psychologists and discusses his special 


s eder пав he nt fisse Bevera mong vi eh endete чаш 
tended to view the deviant child behaviors as less Several pps for use with the ушш 
disturbing than did the controls. (16 ref) —Journal 


handicapped children when they are faced with complex 


abstract. limitations. The WISC-R is particularly considered, with 
10749. Ji David L. (K: " a discussion of the factors as reported by Cohen. The 
ones, David L. (ans P U) Participation wysC factors developed by Bannadyne and the abilities 


rates of disadvantaged 
Kansas area vocational er citari imet tapped for the blind are presented and discussed. (26 ref) 


Dissertation Abstracts Internati nal, 197. , Vol 35(5- —C. L. Nicholson. 

A), 2582-2583. пола, 1974(Чоз), Vol 35(5- — 10757. Stokes, Trevor F. & UE Donald M. (U 
10750. Klineman, Janet. Hidden abilities discovered Kansas) Preschool peers as mutual generalization- 
among multiply handicapped blind children. Education facilitating agents. Behavior Therapy, 1976(Jul), Vol KA), 
of Eos Visually Handicapped, 1975(0ct), Vol 7(3), 90-96. eg —In a e with M yr old boys attending à 
7 Notes that the number of multi lv handi dblind $6209 or preschoolers with special problems, 1 5 was 
children is increasin| Jed n P Саре е Tu taught by à peer-tutor to label 5 printed 3-letter words. 
propere for them. Standardized tests are considered Recognition. of these printed words was examined in à 
inadequate for determining the baseline information training setting, which was a small tutoring room and à 
seeded 1o siar de Prem MEAT and generalization =e the student eee 

6 Я comprehensive me ical ап b student an js peer-tu 0) 
sychosocial evaluation to leds and reduce barriers to increased in percentages of correct word recognition in 
earning. Several formal assessment instruments are the training setting, but neither boy showed any reliable 
rid in jun areas. A sample case study is presented word recognition in the generalization setting. The peer- 
showing how 1 'ormation is used to develop a program tutors presence OF absence durin; probes in the 
os а Nn: presenting the results of ie Hee ie generalization setting then was manipilated to establish 
A icholson. 
10751. Litow, Leon. (U Maryland) A survey of the tutors generalization. The student showed reliable and 
behavioral treatment of reading deficits. Catalog 9 stable generalization when he was probed in the presence 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 342. of his peer-tutor. The peer-tutor was always probed alone 
d ae McSwain, Martha I. (U Pittsburgh) The effect in the generalization setting; however, during those 
: froe reading on the reading achievement and attitude conditions in which he was present during the student $ 
^ A ird and fourth grade remedial readers. Dissertation generalization probe, the peer-tutor showed greatly 
25 o s International, 1974(Nov) Vol 35(5-A), improved generalization. — Journal abstract. EH 
кг s 10758. Williams, J. Floyd. (U Houston Coll 9 
rene ыза Achievement assessment of Optometry) Hang together or hang alone? Academic 
Met sually an icapped. Education of the Visually Therapy, 1916(Sum), Vol 11(4), 393-395. —Emphasizes 
Да. 1975(Oct), Vol 7(3), 76-84. 2 Assessing the the importance of the interdisciplinary team in helping 
ph ment visually handicapped (VH) children has learning disabled children, of whom there are an 
pecial рона Y educators have tried to solveby estimated 8 million in the US. Comprehensive and 
esu E d 3 tests into braille, by printing, them in usable information from each discipline must be supplie 
ge type, and by presenting them orally. However, to the classroom teacher, who has the responsibility for 


certain problems remain; ер, purely visual parts ofthe giving help directly to the learning disabled child. 
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10759. A'Hearn, Richard T. (Marquette U) A model 
for predicting academic achievement of technical 
college students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2669. 

10760. Allington, Richard L. (State U New York, 
School of Education, Albany) A note on the Jordan Left- 
Right Reversal Test. Academic Therapy, 1976(Sum), Vol 
11(4), 409-414. —Conducted 2 experiments with the 
Jordan Left-Right Reversal Test (JERRT) to determine 
its usefulness as a prognostic instrument. In Exp I, 20 
randomly selected Ist graders were administered the 
JLRRT and a 120-item match-to-sample task; in Exp II, 
Ss were 20 disabled readers 6—16 yrs old, with reading 
achievement ranging from nonreaders to 5th-grade level, 
who were given the JLRRT and a shortened version of 
the match-to-sample task. Results indicate that there is 
virtually no relationship between the ability tested on the 
JLRRT and either word discrimination or reading. It is 
suggested that educators employing this test should 
interpret the results cautiously. —7. Davis. 

10761. Avallone, Vincent L. (U Northern Colorado) A 
comparative study of the effects of two vocational 
guidance systems: The self-directed search and a 
traditional vocational guidance model. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-А), 
2670-2671. 

10762. Borland, David T. & Thomas, Russell E. (N 
Texas State U) Student development implementation 
through expanded professional skills. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 145-149. —Ar- 
gues that if the concept of student development evolves 
as an established base for the profession, student 
development personnel must direct attention both to 
themselves and their institutions. Personal assessment is 
viewed as an essential base upon which organizational 
skills may be built to accomplish needed system goals. 
Appropriate personal, professional, and organizational 
analyses are presented as the mechanisms to facilitate the 
implementation of student development. Five basic steps 
in implementation are as follows: (a) forming goals for 
student development; (b) transformin operational goals 
into ethical objectives that can be understood, achieved, 
and measured; (c) systematically analyzing the organiza- 
tion of the institution; (d) constructing alternative 
implementation strategies; and (e) developing tactics 
specific to the situation. —Journal abstract. 

10763. Brown, David L. (U Connecticut) Faculty 
ratings and student grades: A university-wide multiple 
regression analysis. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 573-578. —Studied the relationship 
between grades professors give their students and ratings 
those students give their professors, using multivariate 
techniques and a large sample size (2,360 of 2,449 course 
sections taught in the spring semester of 1973) to avoid 
weaknesses of previous studies. Results show the 
following: (a) Only one factor was present among the 8 
rating items; (b) the correlation between average student 
Brade in each course section and average student rating 
Of the teacher of that section was .35; (c) average grade 
Was the best predictor of average rating; and (d) when 
average grade was added to several other available 
predictors, it significantly improved the multiple correla- 
tion from .25 to .39. Findings suggest that students 
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grades probably do influence their ratings of faculty, 
accounting for about 9% of the total variance. —Journal 
abstract. 

10764. Brown, Joe H. & Kelly, William F. (U 
Louisville) A conceptual model for home-school consul- 
tation. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology, Methods & Therapy, 1976, Vol 
22(1), 15-20. —The primary role of the consultant is (a) 
to assist the consulte (e.g, parents, teachers) in 
specifying the desired terminal behaviors for the client, 
and (b) to help the consultees acquire and implement the 
mutually agreed upon procedures. Consultant effective- 
ness is ultimately based upon his ability to help the 
consultee reach his objectives with his client. While the 
consulting role has been frequently discussed in the 
literature, there have been few attempts to design a set of 
systematic procedures for implementing it. The consult- 
ing process itself can be systematically operationalized 
into a conceptual model with the following major 
components: (a) request for consultation, (b) identifica- 
tion of the problem, (c) identification of desired 
behaviors, (d) making recommendations, (е) implement- 
ing recommendations, and (f) evaluation. The consultant 
can use such a model to evaluate changes in the 
consultee and the client. —J. Sorokac. 

10765. Chissom, Brad S.; Thomas, Jerry R. & Collins, 
Delores С. (Georgia Southern Coll) Relationships 
among perceptual-motor measures and their correla- 
tions with academic readiness for preschool children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 
467-473. —Administered to 39 kindergartners 4 percep- 
tual-motor tests and 2 academic measures in order to 
assess the relationship among the perceptual-motor tests 
and between the perceptual-motor and academic tests. 
The Shape-O Ball Test and the Frostig Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception were highly correlated and 
were good predictors of the academic measures. The 
dynamic balance task (stabilometer) correlated moder- 
ately with the Shape-O Ball Test, the Frostig, and the 
academic criteria. The Oseretsky Tests of Motor Profi- 
ciency did not correlate significantly with any of the 
other measures. Stepwise multiple correlation indicated 
that combining the perceptual-motor tests slightly 
increased their ability to predict each of the academic 
criteria, (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10766. Clingman, Joy & Fowler, Robert L. (U South 
Florida) The effects of primary reward on the 1.0. 
performance of grade-school children as a function of 
initial 1.Q. level. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1976(Spr), Vol 9(1), 19-23. —Investigated the effect of 
candy reward on IQ scores in 72 Ist and 2nd graders. All 
Ss were administered Form A of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and, based upon these scores, 
were divided into 3 blocks: low, middle, and high. From 
each block, Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 
conditions (contingent reward, noncontingent reward, or | 
no reward) that were in effect during the administration 
of Form B of the PPVT. Results show that candy given 
contingent upon each correct response increased IQ 
scores for the initially low scoring Ss, but had no 
influence on the scores of middle and high scoring Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

10767. Cunningham, Elizabeth R. (U Connecticut) 
The effect of a community-career orientation program 
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on pupil self-concept. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-А), 797. * 

10768. Degruttola, Ralph. (U Connecticut) The effect 
of observational learning on group test scores of second 
grade suburban students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 882. j 

10769. Fielding, Michael F. (U Missouri, Columbia) 

The relationship of occupational aspiration with other 
vocationally related variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 819-820. 

10770. Fulmer, R. Stephen & Rollings, Harry E. 
(Bristol Regional Mental Health Ctr, TN) Item-by-item 
feedback and multiple choice test performance. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 30-32. 
— The reinforcing and/or informational effects of imme- 
diacy of pee on test performance have been a topic 
of some debate for several years. In the present research, 
it was hypothesized that Ss receiving knowledge of the 
correct answer to each item immediately after answering 
would exhibit superior test performance when compared 
with control groups. 114 undergraduates were match- 

aired on the basis of their Ist examination scores. 

Subsequently, one group was tested on a Modular 
EDEX Student Response System which provided imme- 
diate item-by-item feedback. Scores of the immediate 
feedback group were significantly higher than those of 
the traditional groups. —Journal abstract. 

10771. Gerson, Judith E. (Brigham Young U) A 
paradigm for counseling anti-social youths in secondary 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 35(2-A), 886. 

10772. Groveman, Alan M.; Richards, C. Steven & 
Caple, Richard B. (U Missouri, Columbia) Literature 
review, treatment manuals, and bibliography for study 
skills counseling and behavioral self-control approaches 
to improving study behavior. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 342-343. 

10773. Hillman, Bill W. & Carlson, Jon. (U Arizona) 
Parent-counselor conferences: Obligation or opportuni- 
ty? Canadian Counsellor, 1975(Jun), Vol 9(3-4), 195-201. 
— Notes that many counselors avoid conferences with 

parents who at times can be quite defensive and 
aggressive. Practical ideas are given for winning the 
cooperation of parents and ma ing conferences with 
them an opportunity for growth rather than a dreaded 
obligation. Specific suggestions are given for helping 
parents understand their children (e.g. via an under- 
standing of the workings in a family constellation and 
the motives of the child) and develop workable plans for 
positive change. (French summary) —Journal abstract. 

10774. Howard, Juanita R. (Fordham U) The effect of 
group counseling techniques on feelings of alienation of 

Black college freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2533-2534. 

10775. Hoyt, William D. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) An 
analysis of the effects of a personalized program on 
performance and attitudes of selected students at 
Westside High School. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-А), 2534. 

10776. Hundleby, Glenn & Zingle, Harvey. (Canadian 
Educational & Psychological Consultants, Edmondton, 
Canada) Communication of empathy. Canadian Counsel- 
lor, 1975(Jun), Vol 9(3-4), 148-154. —Conducted a 
study, with 55 12th graders, 27 of whom were no- 
treaiment controls, of G. D. Hundleby’s (1972) program 
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in CUE: communicating, understanding and empathy. 
Ss were given 14 80-min lessons in the s! ills of listening, 
observing, and communicating. Results of tests (includ- 
ing the High School Communication Index) show that 
experimental Ss communicated empathy at a significant- 
ly higher level than controls. They were also identified by 
independent interviewers as “better communicators” and 
as “someone I could go and talk to” significantly more 
often than controls. It is concluded that high school 
students can be Se empathy skills. (French summary) 
(33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10777. Huntley, George M. (Florida State U) A 
theoretical and empirical comparison of three methods 
for devising learning hierarchies. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 890. 

10778. Jacobs, Edward & Croake, James W. (W 
Virginia U) Rational emotive theory applied to groups. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 
17(2), 127-129. Administered the Adult Irrational 
Ideas Inventory, the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, and 
the Mooney Problem Check Puig d Form to 
undergraduates before and after a 5-wk education/dis- 
cussion group. 29 experimental Ss participated in a 
learning program of 5 weekly 1%; hr sessions which were 
based on the principles of rational emotive ро, 
ру as reflected in A. Ellis and R. Harper's (1961) Guide to 
Rational Living. 29 other Ss served as a control group. 
Results show significant gains from pre- to posttests for 
experimental Ss on all 3 instruments. Findings support 
the hypothesis that education/discussion groups using 
Ellis’s techniques of rational emotive psychotherapy 
increase rational thinking and decrease both anxiety and 
self-reported problems. It is suggested that such educa- 
tion/discussion programs are an efficient use of counse- 
lor time, since a large number of students are assisted in 
a short period of time. Further study is required to 
determine whether the effects of such a program persist 
over time. —A. C. Moltu. 

10779. Jennings, Gerard D. (U Florida) The relation- 
ship between perceptual characteristics and effective 
advising of university housing para-professional resi- 
dence assistants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 891—892. 

10780. Johnston, E. F. & Miles, F. A. (Province of 
Alberta Dept of Health & Social Development, Canada) 
Canadian community college counselling services: How 
are they staffed? Canadian Counsellor, 1975(Jun), Vol 
9(3-4), 169-181. —Sent questionnaires to 179 postsecon- 
dary, nonuniversity, educational institutions and re- 
ceived replies from 83. Data on numbers of counselling 

sonnel, their educational level, salaries, counsellor- 
-student ratios, support staff, and other relevant material 
are reported. (French summary) 
_ 10781. Knoderer, M. Barbara. (Loyola U, IL) An 
investigation of high school counselor attitudes toward 
drug problems as related to counselor drug knowledge. 
"poa Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 

10782. Laughren, Mary E. & Herman, Al. (Calgary 
Board of Education, Canada) Mothers’ and daughters’ 
perceptions of the role of the counsellor. Canadian 
Counsellor, 1975(Jun), Vol 9(3-4), 187-194. —Investigat- 
ed differences between daughters’ and their mothers’ 
perceptions of the role of the school counselor. 137 
mother-daughter pairs responded to a questionnaire 
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designed to test the appropriateness of different problem 
areas for discussion with a counselor. Daughters were 
12th graders. Significant differences in perceptions of 
counselor role were indicated; however, educational and 
vocational problem areas were viewed by both daughters 
and mothers as the most suitable areas in which to seek 
counselor help. (French summary) —Journal abstract. 

10783. Levine, Robert V. & М Edwin I. 
(California State U, Fresno) Prediction of academic 
Success with the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) and Beta Intelligence Test in a 
correctional institution. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 343. 

10784. McDavis, Roderick J. (U Florida) The devel- 
opment and field testing of an instrument to evaluate 
student personnel programs. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1976(Mar), Vol 17(2), 100-104. —A Survey of 
Student Personnel Objectives to be used to evaluate 
whether a college or university's student personnel 
program is achieving its objectives was developed by (a) 
reviewing student personnel literature and identifying 60 
objectives, (b) having student personnel experts judge the 
appropriateness of these objectives, (c) categorizing the 
“appropriate” 50 objectives into 4 areas (assistance to 
students, university community, faculty, and administra- 
tors), (d) formulating 50 Tepresentative questions, and (e) 
administering the instrument to student personnel 
experts, undergraduates, faculty, and student personnel 
administrators for assessment of the clarity of questions 
and the cover page. Possible responses to the instru- 
ments questions are “yes,” “no,” and "don't know.” 
Results of field-testing with 200 freshmen, 190 seniors, 32 
faculty, and 29 student personnel administrators are 
Presented. Ss’ knowledge of various personnel services as 
well as the sets of 5 questions which were most and least 
often answered “yes” are included. An odd-even 
reliability procedure resulted in a correlation coefficient 
of .84 between halves of the instrument, while the 
Spearman-Brown formula yielded a .91 correlation for 
the entire instrument. The flexibility and universality of 
this instrument are emphasized. (17 ref) —4. C. Moltu. 

10785. McNeilly, Russell A. & McCann, William E, (U 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) The role of 
leachers in counselling and human relations in the 
Canadian setting. Canadian Counsellor, 1975(Jun), Vol 
9(3-4), 163-168. —Attempts to show that the teacher has 
àn important part to play in the development of 
counselling in the schools. Many counsellors have failed 
as a result of their inability to involve teachers in the 
Process of developing human relations. A model known 
as the integrative approach is emphasized. Six principles 
are involved—reciprocal activity, responsible participa- 
lion, shared concern, mutual respect, communication, 
and cooperation. Definite ways for implementing this 
model are presented, and it is emphasized that the 
counsellor should be the agent for developing this 
approach. The role of the teacher is outlined. (French 
Summary) —Journal abstract. EC 

10786. Merry, Pauline F. (U Southern California) A 
descriptive study of mature and younger women in an 
aSsociate degree nursing im. Dissertation Ab- 
“tracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 823. y 

10787. Morrill, Correen M. (U Missouri, Columbia) A 
behavioral group method for teaching interpersonal 
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skills to children, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 825-826. 

10788. Neal, Annie W. (Federal City Coll) Analysis of 
responses to items on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test according to race and sex. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 265-267. —Investigated 
items on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (РРУТ) 
to ascertain if verbal responses to items missed indicated 
that the concept was familiar at the same level of 
abstraction as the word in the PPVT. 100 8-yr-olds (25 
Black boys, 25 Black girls, 25 White boys, and 25 White 


concept was familiar for 16 items and unfamiliar for 3 
items. Of the remaining 4 items, there was indication of 
differences among the groups. —Journal abstract, 

10789. Nowakowski, Marie E. (Catholic U of Ameri- 
ca) The effect of instruction in occupational information 
and group vocational exploration on the vocational 
attitudes of high school girls. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 826, 

10790. Reynolds, Carl H. & Gentile, J. Ronald. 
(Boston Coll) Performance under traditional and mas- 
tery assessment procedures in relation to students’ 
locus of control: A possible attitude by treatment 
interaction. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 55-60. —Previous research in 
locus of control (LC) suggested the hypothesis that 
internals should perform better under maste than 
under traditional assessment procedures, while the 
reverse should be true of externals. Two experiments 
were conducted using 76 undergraduate and 44 graduate 
student teachers. Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale was used as a measure of LC. Neither LC nor the 
assessment procedure main effects were significant in 
either study, and no interaction was found with the 
undergraduates. With graduate Ss, there was a signifi- 
cant interaction opposite in direction to expectations. Ss 
overwhelmingly preferred the mastery procedures. Re- 
sults question the construct validity of the I-E Scale (9) 
and support the mastery learning approach. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10791. Richards, James M. (Johns Hopkins U School 
of Health Services) A simulation study comparing 
procedures for assessing individual educational growth. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1976(Oct), Vol 68(5), 
603-612. —Developed a computer simulation procedure 
to reproduce the overall pattern of results of the 
Educational Testing Service 1971 growth study. Then, 
simulated data for 7 sets of 10,000 to 15,000 cases were 
analyzed with several techniques for assessing growth. 
Techniques were compared on the basis of correlations 
between estimated and true growth scores and of root 
mean square errors. Growth was estimated most accu- 
rately by procedures that involved Lu cun tions 
difference, and for practical purposes all estimates that 
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involved this difference had а proximately equal accura- 
cy. In particular, the simple difference between pre- and 
posttest scores seemed about as accurate as any other 
estimate, was easier to compute, and should be meaning- 
ful to nonresearchers. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10792. Robinson, Linda L. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Classifying dropouts using the College Autobiographical 
Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 827-828. 

10793. Showalter, John M. (Ohio State U) Test 
anxiety reduction: A comparison of three approaches. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 828-829. 

10794. Skovholt, Thomas M. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Basic training in interpersonal communication for 
elementary students. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 829. 

10795. Springfield, Worley T. (U Florida) A study of 
interaction and selected purposes in advisory groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2- 
A), 830. 

10796. Thomas, Naughne’ L. (Loyola U, Chicago) The 
effects of a sensitivity-encounter group experience 
upon self-concept and school achievement in adoles- 
cent underachieving girls. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1066-1067. 

10797. Thompson, Thelma M. (United States Interna- 
tional U) Affective/cognitive measurement of preschool 
children: An exploratory study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2555. 

10798. Tou, Louis A. (Catholic U of America) A study 
of work orientations of Chinese-American and White- 
American students of the 7th and 8th grades in Catholic 
elementary schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 831. 

10799. Volpe, Richard. (U Toronto Inst of Child 
Study, Canada) Feedback facilitated relaxation training 
in school counseling. Canadian Counsellor, 1975(Jun), 
Vol 9(3-4) 202-215. —Reviews the literature and 
attempts to provide a rationale for involving school 
counselors in the provision of feedback-facilitated 
relaxation training. In a broad sense, tension involves 
anxiety and insecurity while relaxation refers to self- 
comfort and confidence. Research has indicated that 
tension can facilitate or inhibit learning. Althou; 
optimal levels are poorly understood, there appears to al 
an inverse relationship between relaxation and debilitat- 
ing tension. Biofeedback training has made it possible to 
investigate the process of physiological arousal and 
voluntary control more clearly. The knowledge of 
tension unlearning and relaxation teaching can be used 
by the counselor in his work with both average and 
hyperkinetic students in the areas of attention and 
concentration, for example. Training in such skills can be 
lifelong assets in coping with interpersonal and educa- 
tional situations in daily life. (French summary) (2% p 

ref) —Journal abstract. 

10800. Wallbrown, Jane D.; Wallbrown, Fred H., & 
Blaha, John. (Worthington Public Schools, OH) The 
stability of teacher ratings on the Devereux Elementary 
School Behavior Rating Scale. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1976(Sum), Vol 44(4), 20-22. —Investigated 
the stability of Devereux ratings (11 factors, 3 items) for 
67 Ss from the primary unit of a suburban school 
organized with open classrooms and vertical grouping. 
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The time interval between ratings was а roximately 1 
yr. The reliabilities differed substantially for the 14 
scores. For the 11 factors, the median correlation (r) was 
73, but individual rs ranged from .82 for Comprehen- 
sion through .49 for Achievement Anxiety. The reliabili- 
ties for the 3 single items compared favorably with those 
for the 11 factors even though the latter were obtained by 
summing the scores for several items. —Journal abstract. 

10800. Waters, Brian К. The measurement of partial 
knowledge: A comparison between two empirical 
option-weighting methods and rights-only scoring. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1976(Mar), Vol 69(7), 
256-260. —Conducted a pilot study to investigate 
empirical option-weights on multiple-choice tests. The 
rights-only scoring method was compared with scores 
derived from option-weights based upon Brogden’s 
coefficient of selective efficiency and the point-biserial 
correlation. Five tests were chosen as a heterogeneous 
sample of measures in terms of type test, examinee 
educational level, sample size of examinee groups, and 
the traditional scoring method reliability of the meas- 
ures. Criteria were internal consistency reliability and 
validity based upon correlation with external measures. 
Results show consistent increases in reliability using both 
experimental methods over rights-only scoring and 
decreases generally in validity for the experimental 
scoring methods, —Journal abstract. 
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10802. Alluisi, Earl A. & Morgan, Ben B. (Old 
Dominion U, Performance Assessment Lab) Engineer- 
ing psychology and human performance. Annual Review 
of Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 305-330. —Reviews the 
literature for a 10-yr period through 1974. It is noted that 
the concept of engineering psychology has been broad- 
ened from its former emphasis on man-machine systems 
to include all kinds of operating systems in which 
humans are components. Major sections focus on 
ergonomics and human factors engineering, and human 

rformance research. It is concluded that the field has 
come less “engineering psychology” and more "ap- 
plied experimental psychology." (228 ref) —R. Hall. 

10803. Augustin, J. W.; Cunningham, J. W. & Heath, 
W. D. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) Affective 
correlates of systematically derived occupational varia- 
bles: A repeated study. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 353-354. 

10804. Guinn, Nancy; Johnson, Allan L. & Kantor, 
Jeffrey E. (Personnel Research Div, Lackland Air Force 
Base, TX) Screening for adaptability to military service. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 350-351. 

10805. Heath, W. D.; Cunningham, J. W. & Augustin, 
J. W. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) Ability corre- 
lates of systematically derived occupational variables: A 
repeated study. Catalog T Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 354. 

10806. Heller, Frank A. & Clark, Alfred W. (T: avistock 
Inst of Human Relations, London, England) Personnel 


and human resources development. Annual Review of 


Psychology, 1976, Vol 27, 405-435. —Critically analyzes 
the literature and assesses changing trends sínce about 
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1970. The personnel function is viewed as being located 
on the boundary between the organization and the 
external environment. Trends that relate paychology to 

i issues, and 
pment of manpower resources are discussed in 
major sections, Some new emphasis on group and 
organizational levels of analysis, as Opposed to the 
individual level, is noted. An interdisciplinary approach 
that would link macro and micro levels оЁ апа lysis is 
Suggested. (197 ref) —R. Hall, 


ment program and the interplanetary simulation. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 348, 

10811. Holmes, Douglas S.; Farrand, Karen W.; 
Kovacic, Allen L, & Thomas, Jonah E, (Ctr for Creative 
Leadership, Greensboro, NC) The interplanetary simu- 
lation: Analytic leader controller manual. Catalo, of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 350, 

10812. Holmes, Douglas S.; Gryskiewicz, 
Sternbergh, William W. & Clodfelter, N, Carol, (Ctr for 
Creative Leadershi » Greensboro, NC) The interplane- 
tary simulation: Nonrepeating exercises. Catalog A 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 349. 

10813. Holmes, Dougl 
Gryskiewicz, Stanley S. & Wexler, Joseph H. (Ctr for 
Creative Leadershi , Greensboro, NC) The interplane- 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 350. 

10814. Knapp, Ronald J.: 
Youngblood, David A. (Clemson U) Stress in the deep: A 
Study of undersea divers in controlled dangerous 
situations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
61(4), 507-512, —Longitudinally tested 3 empirical 
predictions concerning emotional stress using 5 forms of 
the Institute for Personality and Ability NU 8- 
Parallel-Form Anxiety Battery administered to 9 leep- 
water divers at 5 different times before, during, and after 
involvement in 1 of 2 dangerous situations. Three 
predictions pertaining to (a) control of anxiety at stages 
Preceding and during the actual dives, (b) relaxation of 
control after completion of the dives, and (c) assump- 
tions that experience would increase control of anxiety, 
were tested. The Ist 2 predictions were partially 
confirmed, reinforcing previous studies on anxiety and 
Stress, while the 3rd was not. The objective findings were 
reinforced by subjective evaluations of 1 member of the 
study group acting as a participant observer. —Journal 
abstract, 

10815. O'Connell, Michael J.; Cummings, Larry L. & 
Huber, George P. (US Air Force Academy) The effects 
9f environmental information and decision unit struc- 
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ture on felt tension, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
00. —Treated 4 measures of 


group Structure of the decision unit, In an experimental 

simulation of a military 

information Specificity were manipulated to control the 

environment of 48 3-man decision кое (72 ROTC 
emy cadets) 


hierarchies. Salient findings from the vix suggest 
elated to 


vn 


groups, and “generalized tension” is inversely related to 
information Specificity only at high information loads; 
and (c) "role overload tension" and "role ambiguity 
tension" are lower in Broups with a structured hierarchy. 
(22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10816. Parasuraman, R. (U Aston, Birmingham, 
England) Consistency of individual differences in 
human vigilance performance: An abilities classification 
analysis. Journal о) Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
61(4), 486-492. _Ё A. Fleishman (see PA, Vol 41:3743; 
50:204; and 55:11342) has pointed out that more 
effective use of human performance data could be made 
if performance on different tasks were studied within an 
organizing task classification System. This approach was 
applied to an investigation of the consistency of 
individual performances on different visual monitoring 
tasks, which were classified on the basis of the abilities 
taxonomy developed as requiring 1 of 2 abilities for 
efficient performance: "perceptual speed" or "flexibility 
of closure." Three groups of experienced monitors (a 
total of 30 17-26 yr old males) were tested on pairs of 
tasks classified either similarly or differently in this 
taxonomy. Individual differences were highly consistent 
for performances on tasks requiring the same ability, 
despite dissimilarities in displays and significantly less so 
for tasks classified differently. Results provide further 
support of the importance of the abilities classification 
approach for the evaluation of. performances on different 
monitoring tasks. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10817. Pass, J. J. & Cunningham, J. W. (North 
Carolina State U, Raleigh) A systematic procedure for 
estimating the human attribute requirements of occu- 
pations. Catalog A Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 353. n MC Ve 

10818. Riccobono, John A.; . W. 
Boese, Ronald R. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) 
Clusters of occupations based on systematically derived 
work dimensions: An exploratory study. Catalog о 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 352. 


Occupational Attitudes & Interests & Guidance 


10819. Booth, Richard F.; Hoiberg Anne L. & 
Webster, Evelyn С. (US Naval Health Research Ctr, 
Paramedical Occupations Branch, San Diego, CA) Work 
role motivation as a predictor of success in Navy 
paramedical training. Military Medicine, 1976(Mar), Vol 
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141(3), 183-187. —Analyzed responses by 3,847 recruits 
beginning US Navy paramedical classes to a 9-item 
questionnaire on motivation for this training. Chances of 
completing training were correlated with how well a 
student's abilities agreed with those needed in health 
care and with his satisfaction at assignment to the 
training. А measure of work motivation was developed 
from the 9 items and its usefulness in selecting personnel 
for paramedical training was demonstrated. 

10820. Bundy, David A. & Hebert, David J. (Merri- 
mack Valley School District, Penacook, NH) Relation- 
ship of clients’ sex to effective vocational counseling by 
male counselors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, аа 
Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 653-654. — Conducted a study with 20 
male counselors and 20 of their female clients. Findings 
indicate that there is no significant difference in male 
counselors' perception of the vocational aspirations of 
their female and their male clients. Male counselors are 
reasonably perceptive of the vocational aspirations of 
their clients; 90% of the S counselors achieved significant 
relationships of moderate magnitude between their 
clients’ occupational choices and their perceptions of 
their choice. —Journal abstract. 

10821. Cunningham, J. W.; Slonaker, David F. & 
Riegel, N. Blyth. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) The 
development of activity preference scales based on 
systematically derived work dimensions: An ergometric 
approach to interest measurement. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 355. 

10822. Dowe, Mary C. (U Kentucky) A study of the 
characteristics of two selected groups of student 
nurses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 35(3-B), 1310. 

10823. Johnston, Janis R. (Boston U School of 
Education) Family interaction patterns and career 
orientation in late adolescent females. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 509. 

10824. Lackey, Adam. (Johns Hopkins U) An annotat- 
ed bibliography for Holland's theory, the self-directed 
search, and the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(1972—1975). Catalo; y Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, $$ ч 

10825. Noty, Charles. (Loyola U, Chicago) Personali- 
ty, interest and motivational correlates of persistence in 
religious vocations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 896. 

10826. Pinto, Patrick R.; Gutteridge, Thomas G.; 
Gillman, Robert S. & Tsui, Anne S. (U Minnesota) 
Career planning and career management: Ре! i 
of the individual and the organization—an annotated 
research bibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 351. 

10827. Zedeck, Sheldon & Oleno, Tim. (U California, 
Berkeley) The relationship between organizational 
preference and opportunity for goal fulfillment. Catalo; 


of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal 
fissa dec аон, 
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10828. Bukoski, William J. (Catholic U of America) 
An investigation of the effects of student selected and 
assigned instructional sequencing with and without the 
aid of behavioral task analysis on achievement and rate 
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of acquisition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-B), 1377. 

10829. Cyrus, Michael L. & Woodruff, Robert R. 
(Flying Training Div, Williams Air Force Base, AZ) 
Grading system for T-46 simulator students in under- 
graduate pilot training (UPT) studies. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
247-248. 

10830. Deysach, Robert E.; Hiers, Thomas G. & Ross, 
A. William. (Ù South Carolina) Situational determinants 
of performance on the Rotter Internal-External Locus of 
Control Scale. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1976(Apr), Vol 442), 303. —Data from 90 female 
camp counselor job applicants in 2 studies show that 
Rotter's scale may be easily faked in an actual employ- 
ment situation when Ss are given either minimal 
information concerning job responsibilities or explicit 
instructions to alter their responses. 

10831. Distefano, M. К. & Pryer, Margaret W. 
(Central Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Training 
performance as criteria of early job success of Black 
and White psychiatric attendants. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 242. 

10832. Guinn, Nancy; Vitola, Bart M. & Leisey, 
Sandra A. Background and interest measures as 
predictors of success in undergraduate pilot training. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1976(Мау), No 76-9, 17 p. 
—593 US Air Force pilot trainees in Officer Training 
School were administered the SVIB and the Officer 
Biographical and Attitudinal Survey. Their performance 
in per training was monitored to assess the effectiveness 
of biographical, attitudinal, and interest data in predict- 
ing pilot training criteria. Using item analysis, 4 eliminee 
keys were developed from the survey data; regression 
analysis was utilized to select various models of pre- 
dictors to be used as possible Pilot Selection Composites 
(PSC). Using the optimal cutoff score for PSC Model 1, 
38% of the eliminees were correctly identified, and only 
10% of the graduate group incorrectly labeled as 
potential failures. For Model 2, 18% of the eliminee 
category was identified as high risk for attrition, along 
with 70% of the successful graduates. With Model 3, 45% 
of the eliminees were labeled as potential failures along 
with 20% of the graduate group. The possibility of 
increasing the accuracy of prediction by using noncogni- 
tive data and the operational usefulness of the compos- 
ites are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10833. Hopkins, Charles O. (U Illinois) How much 
should you pay for that box? Human Factors, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 17(6), 533-341. —Argues that some claimed cost, 
safety, efficiency, and effectiveness advantages of air- 
craft simulators for training are equivocal. Effectiveness 
of simulator training depends mostly upon the training 
procedures. Other factors alleged to influence the 
effectiveness of simulators vary in their demonstrated 
importance. These are considered in the contexts of 
physical vs psychological simulation, simulator fidelity 
and motivation, and pilot acceptance. One of the more 
costly areas of engineering development to increase 
fidelity of physical simulation is motion systems. No 
experimental evidence is available to show that simulator 
motion enhances transfer of training. Cost effectiveness 
has not been demonstrated for many interesting and 
attractive features that are standard trimmings on flight 
training simulators. It is stressed that the acquisition of 
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simulators costing several times as much to own апі No 75-72, 55 Р. —Investigated the utility of a cognitive 
operate as their counterpart airplanes may produce a Pretraining instructional package in the trainin of the T- 
backlash that will set back the desirable use of cost- 37 overhead traffic pattern used in US Re Force 


Programs. (33 ref) —Journal abstract, Programmed text, sound slide briefin, 
10834. Lewis, William E, et al. (McDonnell Douglas picture sequence, and a 49-item multi le-choice criterion 
Corp, Astronautics Company-East, St Louis, MO) measure. An evaluation of the effectivenecs of the 
Precision Measuring Equipment (PME) individualized Package was performed using 30 pilot trainees. Overall, 
instruction. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, the instructional Program significantly improved Ss° 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 246-247, recognition of critical cues, increased student knowledge 
10835. McGuirk, Frank D.; Peiper, William J. & and coordination as rated by the instructor ilots, and 
Miller, Gary G. (Applied Science Assoc, Valencia, PA) resulted in an average of 2 less flights per P to attain 
Operational tryout of a general purpose simulator, criterion performance on the task. (1 ref) 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 10843. Stephenson, Robert W. & Burkett, James R, 
Vol 5, 357. (American Inst for Research, Washin: ton, 
10836. Pritchard, Robert D.; von Bergen, Clarence & action-oriented review of on-the-job training literature, 
Deleo, Philip J. (Purdue Research Foundation, Lafay- VA AOR оу Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
ette, IN) Incentive motivation techniques evaluation in Vol 5, 346. 
Air Force technical training. Catalog of Selected Docu- 10844. Tenpas, Barbara G. & Higgins, Norman C. 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 248. (Arizona State U) Practice and incentive effects оп 
10837. Pritchard, Robert D.; von Bergen, Clarence & learner performance: Aircraft instrument comprehen- 
Deleo, Philip J. (Purdue Research Foundation, Lafay- sion task. Vg! of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
ette, IN) Incentive motivation techniques evaluation in 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 356. 
Air Force technical training: Appendixes. Catalog о 10845. Waag, Wayne L.; Eddowes Edward E.; Fuller, 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 249, John H. & Fuller, Robert R. (Flying Training Diy, 
10838. Richter, J. & Seeber, A. (Zentralinstitut für Williams Air Force Base, AZ) Advanced simulation in 
Arbeitsmedizin der DDR, Berlin, E Germany) [Ti raining undergraduate pilot training (ASUPT) automated objec- 
Operators using algorithms.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für tive performance measurement system. Catalog о 
Psychologie, 1974, Vol 182(4), 373-389, —Views the Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 358. 
recognition of irregularities in the Supervision by 
Operators as a process of classification. Relevant charac- Personnel Evaluation & Performance 


ances may be represented in the form of algorithms. A . 7 
method of training has been developed which relates to а Forse Da Hee OC hee IDEAE 
the Process of Cognitive structur. formation for the review, Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
classification Process. This method of training is based 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 255. 
` У Е 10847. Ettlie, John E. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
sections of the System's scheme of measuring points, and Time-series evaluation of the critical incidents tech- 
Braphic representations of control station sectors, the nique. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1976(Jun), Vol 42(3, Pt 
individual components being brought into reciprocal 1), 875-878. —Reviews the Problems in the critical 
relation. Phases and variants of this method of training incidents technique, and an alternative, time-series 
are described. Practical Tesults show that this method of method of im; lementing this technique is discussed. 
training may be used for influencing the process of Results are evaluated based on convergent validity when 
Cognitive structura] formation in operators as well as for compared with content analysis and questionnaire 
learning the basic characteristics of recognition of measures for 1 variable (imitative behavior) in a study of 
irregularities. (Russian Summary) (21 ref) —English organizational learning with 19 respondents, The critical 
summary, incidents technique was found to have relatively low 
10839. Russo, Anthony J, (U Southern Mississippi) A convergent validity even when attempts are made to 
multivariate analysis of academic achievement and remove selective retention bias. —Journal abstract, ( 
Telated personality factors among student airmen 10848. Foley, John P. (Advanced Systems Div, 
Bese’ in administration training at Keesler Air Force Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, OH) Evaluating 
Base. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1974(Nov), maintenance performance: An analysis, Catalog of 
Vol 35(5-A), 2607, Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
10840. Schmidt, Frank L. (US Civil Service Commis- 250-251. 
Sion, Washington’ DC) Differential and single group 10849. Hammer, Tove H. (U Maryland) The influence 
validity, test fairness, and test utility. Catalog of of supervisory behavior on subordinates’ motivation: A 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 345. model and a measure of eerie p 
10841. Siegel, Arthur I. & Burkett, at R. сора fr n International, 1974(Aug), Уо (2-B), 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) ication . 
structure-of-intellect and psjcholinguistie concepts to 10850. Helme, William H.; Willemin, Louis P. & 
Comprehensibility measurement. Catalog of Selected Grafton, Traits сий e дес c 
3 j с Ў » 
ure in san ology, 1975 Spo), Vol 5, A se раат алега ani pat ray 
Ветеј J, pulus pretraining of the T-37 overhead situation. Cat of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
traffic pattern. Us AFHRL Technical Report, 1975(Dec), 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 254-255. 
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10851. Mayo, Clyde C.; Nance, Dan M. & Shigekawa, 
Lynn. (Lifson, Wilson, Ferguson & Winick, Inc, Hous- 
ton, TX) Evaluation of the job inventory approach in 
analyzing U.S. Air Force officer utilization fields. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
Vol 5, 347. 

10852. Sanders, Mark S. & Peay, James M. (Califor- 
nia State U, Northridge) Employee performance evalua- 
tion and review: A summary of the literature. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 346. 

10853. Schultz, Douglas С. & Siegel, Arthur I. 
(Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Posttrain- 
ing performance criterion development and application: 
A multidimensional scaling analysis of the job perform- 
ance of Naval aviation electronics technicians. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
249. 

10854. Shriver, Edgar L. & Foley, John P. (URS/Ma- 
trix Research Co, Falls Church, VA) Evaluating mainte- 
nance performance: The development of graphic sym- 
bolic substitutes for criterion-referenced job task 
performance tests for electronic maintenance. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 
252-253. 

10855. Shriver, Edgar L. & Foley, John P. (URS/Ma- 
trix Research Co, Falls Church, VA) Evaluating mainte- 
nance performance: The development and tryout of 
criterion-referenced job task performance tests for 
electronic maintenance. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1975(Spr), Vol 5, 251-252. 

10856. Smith, M. C. (U Coll London, Industrial 
Training Research Unit, England) An indirect measure 
of predicting speed performance for industrial opera- 
tors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 
2), 677-678. —Conducted 2 experiments, one with 58 
female assemblers in an electronics firm, and the other 
with 10 male and 15 female office workers in the 
laboratory. Ss were given a task and asked how long they 
though it would take them, timed at the task, and asked 
how long they thought they had taken. The task in each 
experiment was repeated at least 5 times. A strong 
relationship was found between the average of the 

estimated times at the end of the task and subsequent 
speed performance on the 2 different sorts of critera used 
(rs = .91, rating; .54, writing). —Journal abstract. 

10857. Spanberger, Peter G. (Colorado State U) The 
effectiveness of measures of cultural exposure as 
moderator variables in the prediction of job perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(2-B), 1100-1101. 

10858. Stone, Thómas H. & Slusher, E. Allen. (U 
Iowa) Attributional insights into performance appraisal. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Spr), 
Vol 5, 253-254. 

10859. Timmerman, Frederick W. (Duke U) Predic- 
tion of enlisted soldier discipline problems in line 
combat units of the United States Army. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(1-B), 491-492. 

10860. Wadsworth, Elizabeth L. (New York U) The 
relation of met and unmet expectations to subsequent 
performance by trainees in the Job Corps YWCA 
extension residence program. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-A), 899-900. 
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10861. Allen, William R. & Ruhe, John A. (U Rhode 
Island, Coll of Business Administration) Verbal behavior 
by Black and White leaders of biracial groups in two 
different environments. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 441-445. —Investigated whether 
or not Black and White leaders of racially mixed groups 
use different comment patterns when supervising their 
groups. 96 Southern ep students and 288 US Navy 
recruits, each divided equally among male Blacks and 
Whites, worked on 2 laboratory tasks in 3-person groups 
and were rated on R. F. Bales's (1950) Interaction 
Process Analysis categories by 2 trained observers. It is 
concluded that the leaders in the 2 settings did not 
employ significantly different patterns of positive social- 
emotional, directive, nondirective, and negative social- 
emotional comments. Leaders did not differentially 
distribute these comments to themselves, all group 
members, or individuals within the groups. When leader 
behaviors, irrespective of race, were compared between 
settings, some differences were found. —Journal abstract. 

10862. Baker, Dale R. & Martin, Charles G. (US Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, DC) Evaluation of the 
Federal Executive Development Program assessment 
center. Catalog of Selected Documents іп Psychology, 
1975(Spr), Vol 5, 253. 

10863. Barrow, Jeffrey C. (Ben Barrow Co, Wood- 
land, CA) Worker performance and task complexity as 
causal determinants of leader behavior style and 
flexibility. Journal of Applied Psychology, Los Vol 
61(4), 433-440. —investigated the effects of differing 
worker performance levels and task complexity on leader 
behavior style and flexibility. рш a simulated 
leadership situation, data were collected on the leader 
behaviors of 120 male college students. Task-emphasis 
(initiating-structure) leader behaviors were caused by the 
complexity of the task, not by the performance level of 
the workers. Supportive-consideration, punitive-perform- 
ance emphasis, and autocratic leader behaviors were 
caused by how well the workers performed and were not 
significantly influenced by task-complexity differences; 
and increasing performance levels of workers caused a 
leader to become more supportive-consideration orient- 
ed, whereas decreasing performance levels resulted in 
heavier use of punitive-performance emphasis and 
autocratic behaviors. —Journal abstract. 

10864. Bartol, Kathryn M. & Butterfield, D. Anthony. 
(Syracuse U, School of Management) Sex effects in 
evaluating leaders. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 446-454. —Investigated ihe extent 
to which sex role pct kines influence the evaluation of 
leadership behavior. 225 male and 57 female business 
students were administered 1 of 2 versions of a 
questionnaire containing 4 stories, each depicting a 
leadership style based on 1 of the following leadership 
dimensions: initiating structure, consideration, pro- 
duction emphasis, aa tolerance for freedom. Managers” 
names were altered in the 2 versions to indicate males or 
females. Answers to 8 evaluative questions for each of 
the leadership styles confirm the hypothesis that sex has 
an effect on evaluations of managerial behavior, al- 
though the effect varied for different leadership styles. 
Female managers received more positive scores than 
male managers on the consideration style. Initiating 
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structure behavior was valued more highly when engaged 
in by male managers. Manager sex had no significant 
influence on evaluations of the production emphasis and 
tolerance for freedom styles. Sex of S effects also were 
noted on all but the consideration style. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10865. Brief, Arthur P. & Oliver, Richard L. (U Iowa, 
Coll of Business Administration) Male—female differ- 
ences in work attitudes among retail sales managers. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 
526-528. —It has been suggested that previously report- 
éd male-female differences in work attitudes were 
confounded by occupation and organizational level. To 
test this hypothesis, 52 male and 53 female retail sales 
managers (average ages, 37 and 38 yrs, respectively) 
scaled perceptions of expectancy and the valence and 
instrumentality of 25 job outcomes. No significant 
pattern of male-female differences was found. This result 
indicates that extreme caution should be exercised when 
making generalizations about sex differences in work 
attitudes. —Journal abstract. 

10866. Cammann, Cortlandt. (Yale U) The impact of a 
feedback system on managerial attitudes and perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 
35(5-A) 2455-2456. · 

10867. Cascio, Wayne F. & Bass, Bernard M. (Florida 
International U, Div of Management) The effects of role 
playing in a program to modify attitudes toward Black 
employees. Journal of Psychology, 1976(Mar), Vol 92(2), 
261-266. —As part of a 1-дау management training 
exercise designed to modify attitudes toward race in the 
Working environment, 2,292 male and female, White and 
Black managers completed a role playing exercise built 
around 5 statistically-derived racial awareness factors 
(system biased, lack implementation, Blacks competent, 
need inclusion, and need self-esteem). On 3 of the 5 
factors those who role played supporting views on a 
designated factor ranked first in amount of change on 
that factor, as measured by pre- and posttest question- 
naires. —Journal abstract. 

10868. Clinton, James W. (St Louis U) An analysis of 
military and civil service employee experience with and 
attitudes toward the administrative grievance and 
appeals process at selected Air Force bases. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2457. 

10869. Deci, Edward L. (U Rochester) Notes on the 
theory and metatheory of intrinsic motivation. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1976(Feb), Vol 
15(1), 130-145. —Replies to a number of criticisms made 
by W. E. Scott (see PA, Vol 56: Issue 6) about the work of 
the present author and others on the topic of intrinsic 
motivation. It is pointed out that Scott’s metatheoretic 
Starting point is different from the present author’s and 
therefore forms the basis for disagreement at the 
theoretical, methodological, and preemptive stages of 
the work. In response to the criticism that the present 
author’s work does not shed light on the obscure 
meaning of intrinsic motivation, the elements of a 
general theoretical framework for conceptualizing and 
studying intrinsic motivation in relation to other motiva- 
tional processes are outlined. Within this general 
framework, the way in which extrinsic rewards can affect 
a person’s intrinsic motivation is examined, and specific 
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methodological critiques 
—Journal abstract. 
10870. Felsen, Jerry. (St John's U, NY) Learning 


аге considered. (38 ref) 


Cybernectics, 1975(Nov), Vol 5(6), 583-594. —Develops 
a formal model of a cybernetic investment decision 
system (CIDS) and uses generalized learning perception- 
type pattern recognition techniques to outline a concep- 
tual framework for automating or programming such a 
decision system. Experimental tests of the model showed 
that decisions made by the CIDS may be superior to 
results obtainable by the human analyst. (18 ref) 

10871. Forbes, Raymond L. & Nickols, Frederick W. 
(US Navy Human Resources Management Ctr, San 
Diego, СА) Educational technology and organizational 
development: A collaborative approach to organization- 
al change. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
RD Vol 5, 247. 

10872. Marholin, David & Gray, Deanne. (Boston U 
School of Education) Effects of Broup response-cost 
procedures on cash Shortages in a small business. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1976(Spr), Vol 9(1), 
25-30. —Used a reversal design to evaluate the effect of. 
а group response-cost procedure (accompanied by verbal 
and written instruction) designed to decrease cash 
shortages in a small business, When cash shortages were 
subtracted from the 6 employees’ salaries on days in 
which the shortage exceeded 1% of total daily sales, the 
magnitude of daily shortages sharply decreased. This 
Tésponse-cost contingency was used only 3 times 
throughout the study, with a maximum cost of $8.70/S 
over the 41-day period. The efficacy of the procedures 
may be due to either increased precision in change 
calculations, a decreased frequency of stealing from the 
cash register, increased shortchanging of customers, 
and/or increased incidents of register underringing. 
Ethical questions relative to the utilization of oup 
punishment procedures are raisesd, and it is conc uded 
that the procedures used were more humane than 
commonly used alternatives. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10873. Miner, John B. (Georgia State U) Levels of 
motivation to manage among personnel and industrial 
relations managers. Journal of Де Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 419427. — sing J. B. Miner's 
(1964) Sentence Completion Scale to measure motivation 
to manage, comparisons were made among 4 different 
samples of personnel and industrial relations managers 
(n = 50, 51, 20, and 21) and 6 samples of business 
managers from other functional areas (п = 117, 50,30, 
30, 30, and 37). Comparisons indicate that the personnel 
and industrial relations managers were relatively lacking 
in motivation to manage. Among the various aspects of 
this construct, they appeared to be particlarly low on 
Positive attitudes to authority, certain types of competi- 
tiveness, assertiveness, and a sense of ponai for 
routine administrative duties. The lack of assertiveness 
was so pervasive as to suggest a defining characteristic of 
the field. Possible historical sources of these results are 
discussed. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10874. Oldham, Greg R. (U Illinois) The motivational 
strategies used by supervisors: Relationships to effec- 
tiveness indicators. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 66-86. —Introduces a 
new set of activities that a supervisor might use to 
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heighten subordinate work motivation and performance. 
These activities, entitled “motivational strategies," con- 
sist of 6 separate dimensions: Personally Rewarding, 
Personally Punishing, Setting Goals, Designing Feed- 
back Systems, Placing Personnel, and Designing Job 
Systems. In a study using these strategies, data were 
collected, through interviews and questionnaires, from 
employees of 10 retail stores (82-574 Ss each) and their 
128 male managers. Results show highly significant, 
positive relationships between 5 of the strategies and 2 
independent ratings of effectiveness criteria. А compari- 
son of these results with those obtained when using 
measures of "consideration" and "structure" as inde- 
pendent variables also was made. Results show the 
motivational strategies to be better predictors of effec- 
tiveness than "consideration" or "structure." (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10875. Porter, Lyman W.; Crampon, William J. & 
Smith, Frank J. (U California, Irvine) Organizational 
commitment and managerial turnover: A longitudinal 
study. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1976(Feb), Vol 15(1), 87-98. —Investigated the relation- 
ship between organizational commitment and turnover 
among a sample of 212 managerial trainees in a large 
merchandising company. A 15-mo longitudinal design 
was utilized, with attitude data being collected from the 
Ist day of each trainee's employment through the end of 
the Ist 15 mo or until the time he left the organization. 
Results indicate that those trainees who voluntarily left 
the company during the initial 15-mo employment 
period had begun to show a definite decline in commit- 
ment prior to termination. Early leavers tended to show 
an early decline and later leavers a later decline. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10876. Rickards, T. (Manchester Business School, 
England) Brainstorming: An examination of idea pro- 
duction rate and level of speculation in real managerial 
Situations. R & D Management, 1975(Oct), Vol 6(1), 
11-14. —Examined the usefulness of brainstorming 
(Osborn type) as a management technique in a series of 
35 exercises conducted over a 3-yr period with 13 groups 
of British male industrial managers. In a considerable 
proportion of the exercises the material produced was 
interpreted as arising from low levels of speculation 
within the groups. It is argued that the procedures of 
brainstorming will not automatically lead to highly 
speculative material, and that managers using brain- 
Storming as a means of bringing about suspension of 
judgment may not achieve that result. In real situations 
the intrusion of longer-term belief systems may be 
influencing the group in the brainstorming process. 
Nevertheless, it is argued that the principle of separating 
the idea generation and evaluation stages within mana- 
gerial eens exercise can be constructively 
adapted into regular management practice. —Journal 
abstract, 

10877. Rosen, Benson & Jerdee, Thomas H. 
Carolina, с eed The influence of age EUM 
on manageria isions. Journal of Applied Psycholo; 
1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 428-432. ш ап ү et 
exercise to investigate the influence of age stereo on 
the simulated managerial decisions of 142 business 
undergraduates. A “younger employee" and an “older 
employee" version were created for each of 6 in-basket 
items covering a variety of managerial problems. Results 
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confirm the hypothesis that stereotypes regarding older 
employees" physical, cognitive, and emotional character- 
istics lead to discrimination against older workers. 
Implications for older workers’ motivation and career 
satisfaction are discussed, and suggestions are made for 
organizational change to accommodate the special needs 
of older workers. —Journal abstract. 

10878. Schróder, Hans-Horst. (U Kóln, W Germany) 
The quality of subjective probabilities of technical 
success in R & D. R & D Management, 1975(Oct), Vol 
6(1), 15-22. — Presents a detailed analysis of 4 data sets 
(3 taken from the literature, and a new data set by the 
present author) drawn from different research and 
development (R & D) organizations. Various measures 
for the quality of subjective probabilities of technical 
success in R & D are employed, showing that the 
probability assessments roughly specify the populations 
to which R & D projects belong but are extremel 
unreliable indicators of the eventual outcome of individ- 
ual activities. Unintentional errors and conscious biases 
are identified as accounting for the unsatisfactory quality 
of subjective probabilities in R & D. Some measures аге 
M EAR which might improve the quality of the 
probability assessments. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10879. Scott, W. E. (Indiana U Graduate School of 
Business) The effects of extrinsic rewards on "'intrinsic 
motivation." Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1976(Feb) Vol 15(1), 117-129. —Recently а 
number of cognitive theorists have prescribed widely 
against the use of reinforcement procedures in organiza- 
tions, citing as evidence those studies in which contin- 
gent extrinsic reinforcers seemed to impair intrinsically 
motivated behavior. However, a review of those studies 
reveals that (a) there is no acceptable evidence that 
extrinsic reinforcers inevitably disrupt behavior main- 
tained by other, but perhaps less obvious, reinforcing 
events and (b) the meaning of "intrinsic motivation" 
remains obscure. Unfortunately, the postulation of 
autonomous central processes continues to produce 
studies that neither clarify those proceses nor increase 
knowledge of the manner in which human task perform- 
ance is acquired and maintained. A reinforcement 


.analysis is proposed as а more fruitful alternative. 


—Journal abstract. 

10880. Watson, John G. (St Louis U) An analysis of 
the self-concept, personal values, and levels of achieve- 
ment motivation of Black and White managers. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 
2480-2481. 

10881. Wilson, Clark L. (U Bridgeport) Multilevel 
management surveys: Il. Feasibility studies and initial 
applications. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
Z. 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 347. 


Organizational Behavior & Job Satisfaction 


10882. Brief, Arthur P. & Aldag, Ramon J. (U Iowa 
Coll of Business Administration) Correlates of role 
indices. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 
61(4), 468-472. —Examined correlations of role conflict 
and role ambiguity to affective and behavioral responses 
and task dimensions in 77 nursing aides and assistants. 
Further, moderating impact of higher order need 
strength on relationships of role indices with affective 
and behavioral responses was assessed. Among the 
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measures utilized were a 30-item instrument developed 
by J. R. Rizzo et al (1970), the Job Descriptive Index, 
and the Job Diagnostic Survey. Both role conflict and 
role ambiguity were significantly related to numerous 
response indices and task dimensions. No significant 
moderating effects of higher order need strength were 
isolated. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10883. Coughran, William M. (U Southern California) 
Attitudes of non-academic employees toward selected 
factors of employment in the California State University 
and Colleges system. Dissertation Abstracts Internation- 
al, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(5-A), 2568, 

10884. Cummings, Thomas G. & Bigelow, John; & g. 
(Case Western Reserve U) Satisfaction, job involve- 
ment, and intrinsic motivation: An extension of Lawler 
and Hall's factor analysis. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 523-525. —E. E. Lawler and D. T. 
Hall’s (see PA, Vol 44:21689) factor analytic study of the 
independence of the job attitudes of satisfaction, job 
involvement, and intrinsic motivation contains a major 
methodological weakness that makes interpretation of 
their results problematic. This weakness pertains to 
scaling differences between the satisfaction measures and 
the items comprising the other 2 variables. The present 
study attempted to overcome this method difference by 
using "is now" measures of satisfaction rather than the 
discrepancy measures used by Lawler and Hall. The 
study also extended their results to a blue-collar sample 
(96 males with an average age of 41.2 yrs) in contrast to 
the research scientists of their study. Results support 
Lawler and Hall's conclusion that these job attitudes are 
conceptually distinct and empirically independent; their 
findings seem to apply to both blue- and white-collar 
workers. —Journal abstract. 

10885. Gottlieb, Leonard. (Texas Tech U) A predic- 
tion study of social/psychological models for work 
inhibition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 35(1-B), 504—505. 

10886. Johnson, Douglas A. & Swanson, Ronald G, 
(North Texas State U) Relevancy in the test of 
motivator-hygiene theory: A replication. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 
345-346. 

10887. Lied, Terry R. & Pritchard, Robert D. (Purdue 
U) Relationships between personality variables and 
components of the expectancy-valence model. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 463-467. 
—Explored relationships between the personality varia- 
bles of self-esteem, locus of control restraint, and 
Protestant ethic values with components of the expectan- 
cy-valence model with 146 US Air Force Ss in a 
technical training program. Ss were administered a 
battery of measures, including Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale and the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey. Primary findings were that locus of control 
and Protestant ethic values were related to expectancy 
components. Contrary to prediction, restraint was not 
related to the error of prediction of the expectancy 
model, but it was related to expectancy components and 
to ratings of effort. Self-esteem showed no relationships 
with either of the components, but the reliability of this 
Scale was unacceptably low. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10888. Maynard, William S. (Colorado State U) 
Organizational and individual correlates of organiza- 
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tional climate perceptions. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(6-B), 3080. 


needs expressed by the complete group were, in order of 
importance, for jo Security, for dignified behavior in the 
factory, and for personal participation in management. 
Differences in needs expressed by different types of labor 
groups, by age groups, by wage groups, by length-of- 
tenure groups, and by permanent vs seasonal groups are 
described. —/. Davis. 

10890. Srivastava, A. K. (Banaras Hindu U, Varanasi, 
India) Money as a motivating force: A critical evalua- 
tion. Psychological Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 93-98, 
—Reviews and summarizes a number of studies of the 
relationship between job satisfaction and financial 
reward and of the importance of nonfinancial factors in 
creating worker satisfaction. General findings of such 
studies indicate that money, in itself, is а seconda 
motive for working efficiently, and that job characteris- 
tics such as security, job interest, chances for advance- 
ment, human relations, prestige, recognition, and 
achievement are powerful influences on work. However, 
financial gain must not be completely neglected as a 
work motivator. (22 ref) —/. Davis. 

10891. Wilson, Sandra R. & Flanagan, John С, 
(American Inst for Research, Palo Alto, CA) Quality of 
life as perceived by 30-year-old Army veterans. Ca/alo, 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol } 
355-356. 


Human Factors Engineering 


10892. Bowen, Russell J.; Feehrer, Carl E.; Nickerson, 
Raymond S. & Triggs, Thomas J. (Bolt-Beranek & 
Newman, Arlington, VA) Computer-based displays as 
aids in the production of Army tactical intelligence. 
Catalo; A Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), 
т Burnham, Gerald О. & Bekey, Geo 

10893. Gerald O. ey, rge A. (Jet 
Propulsion Lab, Pasadena, CA) A heuristic fite sits 
model of the human driver in a car-following situation. 
IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 
1976(Aug), Vol 6(8), 554-562. —An intuitively logical 
model is derived and compared with actual freeway data 
by adapting the model parameters using а modified 
PARTAN algorithm. Results indicate that the heuristic 
model behavior matches actual car-following perform- 
ance better during deceleration and constant velocity 
phases than during acceleration periods. 

10894. Christ, Richard E. (New Mexico State U) 
Review and analysis of color coding research for visual 
displays. Human Factors, 1975(Dec), Vol 17(6), 542-570, 
—Reviews the experimental literature on the effects of 
color on visual search and identification performance, 42 
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studies published between 1952 and 1973 are identified 
that give results which can be used to determine the 
effectiveness of color codes relative to various types of 
achromatic codes. Quantitative analyses of these results 
indicate that color may be a very е ective performance 
factor under some conditions, but that it can be 
detrimental under others. Tentative conclusions about 
the nature of these conditions are derived from the 
results. A guide for design decisions and an indication of 
knowledge gaps are provided. (4 p ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10895. Gai, Eliezer С. & Curry, Renwick E. (C.S. 
Draper Lab, Cambridge, MA) A model of the human 
observer in failure detection tasks. JEEE Transactions 
on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1976(Feb), Vol 6(2), 
85-94. —Proposes a model which consists of 2 stages, a 
linear estimator and a decision mechanism. The estima- 
tor is a Kalman filter, and the decision mechanism, 
which is based on A. Wald’s (1947) sequential analysis, 
leads to a decision function which is the integration of 
the filter residuals. The final result is a simple detection 
system which depends on only 3 parameters, and the 
sensitivity of the model to these parameters is analyzed. 
Results of an experiment employing 2 observers and 
designed to test the validity oF the model are reported. 
The question of open and closed decision intervals and 
the generalization of the model to more complicated 
cases are discussed. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10896. Gardner, James A. (North Carolina State U) 
Design, implementation, and use of a system to record 
driver lateral positioning on interstate and secondary 
highways. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(2-B), 1076. 

10897. Heron, R. M. & Adam, J. A. (U Calgary, 
Canada) Interpretation of d’ values obtained from a 
multi-target confidence-rating procedure. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 379-385. —Two 
23-yr-old female observers made identifications and 
certainty ratings for 5 Canadian traffic signs under a 
theory of signal detectability confidence-rating para- 
digm. The data show a strategy from the theory of signal 
detection for the task as a whole but not for each 
separate target. Rather than referring to 5 separate signal 
and noise distributions, observers apparently used a 
single-decision axis for their judgments. This outcome 
suggests the need for clarification of the meaning of 

individual 2 values obtained by a multi-target confi- 
dence-rating procedure, based on theory of signal 
detectability. —Journal abstract. 

. 10898. Holmes, Douglas S. (Ctr for Creative Leader- 
ship, Greensboro, NC) The assessment program and the 
interplanetary simulation: An introduction. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 348. 

10899. Irish, Kenneth M. & Orszulak, James H. 
(Systems Research Lab, Dayton, OH) Visual simulation 
videoprocessing techniques. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
тет in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 357. 

10900. Ladan, C. J.; Heron, R. M. & Nelson, T. M. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) A signal-detection evalua- 
tion of flat vs curved marker performance. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 355-358. 
—Discusses the applicability of the theory of signal 
detectability model of W. W. Peterson et al (1954) in 
analyzing the cognitive and sensory factors relevant to 
the respective stimulus conditions engendered by use of 
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each type of marker. Driving decisions based on traffic 
markers placed at acute-angled intersections are consid- 
ered within the framework of the theory of signal 
detectability. The pex task requires a binary decision 
based on sensory information having some uncertainty 
and thus is amenable to analysis within this framework. 
The ability to separate the psychological and sensory 
components of performance can extend analyses from 
previous research with curved and flat markers. Data 
from prior laboratory studies rendered 2 values of 1.08 
and 2.25 for the flat and curved targets, respectively, thus 
lending strong support to the hypothesis that slant is 
more accurately discriminated when a curved marker is 
viewed. —Journal abstract. 

10901. Martin, Clessen J. & Sheffield, Carol. (Texas 
A&M U) The effect of telegraphic prose on the reading 
behavior of blind and sighted students. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1976(Aug), Vol 61(4), 513-518. 
—Examined the effects of “telegraphic” prose upon 
reading performance of blind and sighted students in 
Grades 7-12. A total of 308 sighted and 51 blind Ss were 
studied. In Phase I, blind and sighted Ss rank ordered the 
words within each sentence of a prose passage on the 
basis of the relative importance of each word in 
communicating the intended meaning of the sentence. In 

Phase 2, a different group of sighted and braille readers 
were randomly assigned to read 1 of 4 versions of the 
passage (full, 10%, 30%, and 50% reductions), which was 
generated on the basis of Phase 1 results. Reading rates 
and comprehension scores for blind braille readers were 
not adversely affected by the telegraphic p but 
reading rates and comprehension scores decreased for 

ighted Ss as deletion level increased. It is concluded that 
telegraphic prose offers promise in increasing reading 
efficiency of braille readers. —Journal abstract. 

10902. Price, Dennis L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) The effects of certain gimbal orders on target 
acquisition and workload. Human Factors, 1975(Dec), 
Vol 17(6) 571-576. —“Gimbal order" refers to the 
manner in which a sensor is suspended beneath an 
aircraft. Experimental investigation of the effects of 3 
gimbal orders (roll-pitch, yaw-pitch, and pitch-yaw) on 
performance and workload of experienced pilots showed 
that the pitch-yaw gimbal order was associated with the 

Mem range-to-target scores and the lightest work- 

loads. 

10903. Ross, Don H. et al. (Sanders Assoc, Nashua, 
NH) Final technical report: Tactile display for aircraft 
control. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 359. 

10904, Sanneman, Richard A.; Levison, William H. & 
Berliner, J. (Sanders Assoc, Nashua, NH) Final report: 
Tactile display for aircraft control. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), Vol 5, 359. 

10905. Soliday, Stanley M. (N Carolina State U) 
Some characteristics of the track of an automobile 
driven at two different speeds. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(1, Pt 2), 495-498. —10 
undergraduates drove an automobile over a 3-mile 
portion of an interstate highway, once at 45 and once at 
65 mph. A photoelectric device mounted on the 
automobile recorded its lane position every 3.81 ft 
throughout each trip. The mean maintained position was 

significantly farther from the right edge of the pavement 
at the 65 mph speed, and dispersions about the mean 
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the highway. —Journal abstract. ment Н i iti 
Jor procedure; (b) 2 promptin, rocedures, a ti 
10906. Bis) Walter W. & Fung, Peter P. rompting and a negative лр Strategy; abd (c)a 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) Comparison of itterbag-only condition. The dependent variable was 


eing the standard computer-generated displa (CGDS). i i i 
Motion and no-motion conditions were аш at each E d {ише ораап аа 
display level. Each data run included lane-keeping and 10911. Danford, G. Scott & Willems, Edwin p (State 


tions, both Preprogramed and nonpreprogramed simula- respon: E 
lor conditions were examined. Seven Poner varia- Systems. 1974(Mar), Vel ae eplay. M one 


MPDS produced perfi rm- 

мс Similar to that of a CGDS i all 7 eda bá din © 001055 4 treatments: is through Е 
Whereas the other levels differed significantly. This i Ё i 
Suggests that using a Properly instrumented герго- соора r лыш га Ч na ihe 
gramed MPDS will not com TOmise experimental results building's function only. Results are attribute Е 


that іп many cases an economical simu ation using an : 
MPDS would be adequate. —Journal abstract. 6 Жусш m thod: di 
10907. Wulfeck, Joseph W, & Queen, John E. rui. "ОПЕ methods are discussed, 25 7 
шаре Assoc, In ewood, CA) The effect of lighted 10912. Frazier, C. Craig. (U Kansas, School of 
5 3 Tu. А Я 
rae oY Seaver Documents in Foi роп. Architecture & Urban Design) Behavior, health and 
Vol 5, 360. 2 >° Synergy. Man-Environment Systems, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 
9 126-128. — Briefly discusses 2 types of behavior that 


10908. Wulfeck, Jose, W. & n, John E. 5 í i 
(Dunlap & Assoc, in Teneo CA) The effect of lighted 100 toward survival: by a species, ce ee R 
eck shape on night carrier anding: Final report. i ; Жай 
VE a Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Fal), environment in an orderly pattern: and by an individual, 
ol 5, 360. 


Environmental Psychology & Environmental Issues may jeopardize our eventual survival. (16 ref) —S. T. 
Margulis. 
10909, Agervold, Mogens, (Aarhus U Ps chological 10913. Gehl, Ingrid. [Planning controlled 

i m housing residents: An experiment.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 
Conditions among workers on а 3-shift system.] (Danh) 1976, Vol 28(2), 99-109. — Reports an experiment started 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 28(2), 110-120. — Discusses by the National Institute for Building Research, in which 
the possible importance of noise in the home as а the residents of an area and the planners worked 
Stressing factor. Studies of the effect of noise on shift together to produce a housing project. Now in the 
Workers have indicated a higher incidence of pathologi- planning, organizational, social, and Physical stages, the 
Cal psychic and Sychosomatic Symptoms among such project calls for Broups of 6-8 families to form dwelling 
Broups, and stud of housing noise in general have groups, which in turn, can unite to form a local 
Pointed in the same direction, It is concluded that noise community. The function of the planners is discussed, 
Pollution in the home should be regarded as a serious and some of the problems encountered are described. 


Stressing agent for both shift workers and others. —English summary. 

— English summary. 10914. He Basil. (U Kansas, School of 
10910. Baltes, Margret M. & Hayward, Scott C. Architecture & Urban Design) Cognitive structure and 

(Pennsylvania State U, Coll of Human Development) design method: An initial investigation. Man-Environ- 

Application and evaluation of Strategies to reduce ment Systems, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(2), 105-107. —Uses 


Pollution: Behavioral control of littering in a football Personal construct theory to assess the congruence 
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between design objectives and the principal dimensions 

of the evaluation of the resulting built system. Ss were 20 
architecture students who were designing and buildin; 
shelters as a studio project. 10 shelters were examin 
and each was evaluated by 2 of its builders and by 18 
builders of the 9 other shelters. Results indicate less 
congruence than was expected between desi; objectives 
and the dimensions of a retrospective eva uation. The 
effect of cognitive complexity on students’ judgments is 
discussed. —S. T. Margulis. 

10915. Ilstad, Steinar. (U Trondheim Inst for Psychol- 
ogy & Social Research, Norway) [Type of housing and 
satisfaction.] (Norg) Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 28(2), 
82-88. —Reports findings of a large housing survey 
which obtained sociopsychological data relevant to 
housing planning. Satisfaction with the total housing 
environment varied systematically with the types of 
housing. Satisfaction with and preferences for types of 
dwelling ranked downward from the most typical one- 
family home (detached house) to the most typical 
collective dwelling (block of flats). Propensity to move 
followed the opposite order. Tentative explanations for 
the findings are discussed; fuller understanding, howev- 
er, will depend on fundamental psychological theory, 
especially such concepts as need fulfillment, instrumen- 

tality, and valence. —English summary. 

10916. Ingram, Richard E. & Geller, E. Scott. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) A community-integrated, 
behavior modification approach to facilitating paper 
recycling. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Fal), Vol 5, 327. 

10917. Jardine, D. K. Some reflections upon human 
environmental intercourse. Ethics in Science & Medicine, 
1975(Nov), Vol 2(2), 115-121. —Evidence indicates that 
the driving or motivating principle of all life is that 
purposiveness which is an intrinsic and inevitable factor 
of the evolutionary process that moves life in an orderly 
anti-entropic manner by the performance of biological 
work through the interaction of energy and matter 
Rp by the environment; that human judgment 
applied to human behavior involves individuals in 
evolutionary responsibilities which demand an effective 
working knowledge of ecology, or envirovmental interre- 

lationships, so that conduct may be orientated towards 
the maintenance and refinement of the anti-entropic 
purposiveness that has already been identified. Reason- 
able human choice of action cannot be exercised without 
a clear understanding of the alternatives available. This 
understanding will be achieved only with the aid of 
concepts that derive their content from a catenation with 
sensible experience, and so that that catenation may take 
place, suitable measures must be provided. It is suggested 
that these measures will be found by applying knowledge 
of the operations of the thermodynamic laws to the open 
ра of human ecology, with the object of revealing 
the real quantitative economics of the energy and matter 
exchanges involved in the work of human environmental 
interrelationships. —Journal abstract. 

10918. Kirkegaard, Ole. (National Inst for Building 
Research, Hgrsholm, Denmark) [Housing environment 
research.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 28(2), 
89-98. — Points out that whereas a dwelling was formerly 
built, owned, and used by the same family or group, 
today there is a separation between the dei and 
owners of modern apartment buildings and the tenants, 
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who purchase the right to use the building but are not 
involved in decision making about the building or 
planning it. Housing research to date has aimed 
primarily at reporting users’ behavior in the housing 
environment and recommending appropriate planning 
for action. It should also serve the users’ interests by 
improving their participation in decisions and planning 
that affect their housing conditions. — English summary. 

10919. Kirstein, Torben. (National Inst of Building 
Research, Hørsholm, Denmark) [Semi-private and semi- 
public.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 28(2), 
72-81. —Discusses the differences between кир 
and semi-public areas in housing. In preindustrial 
communities (e.g, in Danish fishing villages), the semi- 
private area around the private dwelling enables resi- 
dents to establish nonbinding social contacts and to 
identify strangers passing by on the semi-public area. In 
the industrialized society’s city structure the inhabitants 
are socially isolated and easy victims for crime. In a 
series of newer low-density dwelling areas in Denmark, 
the inhabitants have attempted to break their social 
isolation and join together to determine living condi- 
tions. (19 ref) Fnglish summary. 

10920. Lemberg, Kai & Lemberg, Gro. [Dialectics in 
the physical environment, exemplified in Farum 
Midtpunkt.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1976, Vol 28(2), 
130-139. —Conducted an analysis of environmental 
experience to throw light on how experience of things in 
a human environment contains paradoxical features 
because individual things are conceived and perceived in 
different contexts. To this end, the modern residential 
district of Farum Midtpunkt in the Greater Copenhagen 
area was investipated. The method used was the 
phenomenological-existential, comprising a concise anal- 
ysis of polarities in basic structures and prominent 
individual elements of the residential environment, and 
using a "pure" phenomenological description for a 
comparative characterization of 4 main physical compo- 
nents: buildings, open spaces, the footpath system, and 
the vehicular system. —English summary. 

10921. Nerbonne, Michael A. & Accardi, Andrew E. 
(Idaho State U) Noise-induced hearing loss in a truck 
driver population. Journal of Auditory Research, 
DIARO, Vol 15(2), 119-122. —Audiometry was done 
on 81 23-45 yr old males driving interstate commerce 
trucks for from 1 to 28 yrs. None had a history of 
excessive outer-middle ear pathology or any noise 
exposure aside from their occupation. There was a slow 
but steady decrease in hearing level (HL) with years of 
driving. Comparison with J. F. Corso’s (1963) data on 
non-noise-exposed males of similar age revealed that the 
mean HLs of the Ss were significantly worse by from 
10-20 db at .25-4 kc/sec. Results suggest that recent 
standards (90 dbA) established for truck interior noise 
levels may not be sufficiently stringent. —Journal 
abstract. 

10922. Peterson, John M. (U Cincinnati) Jury 
criticism and design ability: Factors in evaluative 
judgments of design. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1976(Feb), Vol 42(1), 147-154. —Critical comment is 
used to teach judgment and design to architects. It is 
assumed by experts that the best designers are likely to 
be the best judges. In this study, a total of 75 male 
architecture students from 4 classes judged their own and 
their peers’ work before or during a peer jury; 3 
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instructors' evaluations were criteria. When Ss judged Vol 27, 331-358. — Reviews the literature since 1967, 
their own work, Bood designers were more accurate than estimating that 7,000 to 10,000 directly relevant papers 
poor ones and hearing the ury assisted both good and have been published in that period. Several clear trends 


perception, personality, and behavior: The Texas ч berg, 
system. Man Environment Systems, 1974 Mary Vor 4Q), Proctor, William. (U Wa: 
119-125. —Investipated the relative importance in “ 3 
Perception of subcu. ture, personalit , and environment, ^ residenti .electrical-energy Consumers. Journa] of 
using a statewide sample of 8th and 11th grade students Applied Behavior Analysis, J 976(Spr), Vol XD, 13-18. 
from small Texas towns. Results of a preliminary —Investigated the “peaking phenomenon, the tendency 
for electrical energy users to consume at high rates for 


Ses: (a) Regional differencesin home environment would brief periods during the day, by analyzing the electrical 


munity, decur а role for environmental personality. evaluated for their effects on peak energy consumption, 
An unexpected effect of Community social factors was А combination of feedback plus incentives was most 
also found. —S. 7: Margulis. effective and reduced Peaking about 50%. Removal of 


Of the interaction effects (S x Brand and 

S X Brand x Price) were Statistically | significant, 

French Ss evaluated both brands as being of higher 

eA uality than did American Ss, and the French brand was 

Marketing & Advertising ained higher than the American brand. In addition, 

the nature of the price-product quality evaluation 

10925. Jacoby, Jacob. (Purdue U) Consumer PSychol- relationship differed between nationalities and between 
ogy: An octennium. Annual Review of Psychology, 1976, brands. —Journal abstract, 
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10200, 10208, 10253, 10291, 10327, 
10354, 10357, 10380, 10390, 10391, 
10403, 10406, 10459, 10473, 10517, 
10778, 10814 
Anxiety Neurosis 10298, 10371 

Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
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Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
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10859, 10891 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
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Articulation (Speech) 10395 
Articulation Disorders [See Also Stutter- 
ing] 10160, 10162 
Artificial Respiration 9459 
Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 
Artists 9105, 9924 
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Arts [See Architecture, Literature, Mu- 
sic, Painting (Art), Poetry, Prose] 
Asceticism 9734 

Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 9602, 9781, 10083, 10199 

Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Аав [See Also Educational As j- 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 0 
Assertiveness 8990, 9903, 10283, 10307, 
10472 

Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 9721, 9851, 
9861, 9870, 9927 

‘Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 

read (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions 

Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions 

ГЕ Processes [See Also Conno- 
tations, Contextual Associations] 9152, 
9211, 9227, 10128, 10678 

Asthma 9968, 10171, 10344 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
Ataxia 9457, 9549 
Athletes 9804, 9938 
Athletic Participation 9804, 9938, 10715 
Atmospheric Conditions 10037 
Attack Behavior 9299 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 
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ance 
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lance] 2, 9064, 9090, 9156, 9255, 
9262, 9268, 9346, 9409, 9430, 9440, 9442, 
9630, 9689, 9706, 9867, 9917, 10144, 
10320, 10659, 10673 
Attitude Change 9792, 9828, 9849, 9885, 
9900, 10281, 10282, 10507, 10522, 10566, 
10575, 10586, 10655, 10710, 10789, 10867 
Attitude Formation 9613 
Attitude Measurement 9733, 9738 
Attitude Measures 8989, 8999, 9931 
Attitude Similarity 9849, 9872, 9876 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 9736, 
9742, 9774, 9902, 9931, 10169, 10571, 
10598, 10811 
Attorneys 9966 
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Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Automobiles 9743, 10905 

Autonomic Nervous System 9448 
Autoregulation [See Homeostasis] 
Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 

Aversion 9295, 9298 

Aversion Therapy 10286, 10299, 10309 
Aversive Stimulation 9255, 9315, 9335, 
9595, 9603, 10332 

Aviation [See Also Flight Instrumenta- 
tion] 10853 

Aviation Safety [See Also Air Traffic 
Control] 10903, 10904, 10907, 10908 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 10353 
Avoidance Conditioning 8926, 9276, 
9282, 9289, 9292, 9300, 9306, 9307, 9315, 
9316, 9317, 9323, 9325, 9335, 9342, 9348, 
9350, 9415, 9450, 9451, 9456, 9471, 9492, 
9494, 9500, 9507, 9512, 9522, 9523, 9528, 
9545, 9551, 9562, 9566, 9576, 9583, 9595, 
9597, 9609, 10081 
‘Awareness [See Also Attention, Divided 


Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion, Vigilance] 9228, 10397 

Axons 8927 

Babies [See Infants] 


Mm 


(Family) [See Family Back- 


e 

uni 

Balance [Sce uilibrium] 
[ a Also Pentobarbital, 

Phenobarbital] 9551 

B 


9825, 10529 
[See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 


Basal С. See Amygdaloid Bod 
Basal Reads [o Reading Materia) 
ae Theorem [See Statistical Proba il- 
ity] 

Behavior Change 10222, 10315 

Behavior Disorders рее Also Alcohol- 


Nail Biting, , 
Mutilation, Sho iftin, Suicide, Theft] 
9975, 10231, 10356, 10355, 10742 
Behavior [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
ency Management, Im losive Therapy, 
eciprocal Inhibition егару, System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy, Token 
Economy Programs] 9550, $994, 
10287, "10089, 10292, 10295. 10296, 


1 , З! 

10351, 10355, 10356, 10359, 10360, 
10363, 10397, 104 5, 10468, 
10625, 10751, 10787, 10910, 10916 
Већа 10084, 10085, 10100, 
1005 10210, 10335, 10339, 10345, 
10625, 10748, 1085 

Behavior Therapy [See A] 
Therapy, Implosive Therap ^ Reciprocal 
Inhibition Therapy, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Therapy] 97; 2, 10094, 10284, 
10285, 10288, 10294, 10297, 10298, 
10308, 10304, 10311, 10314, 10316, 


[See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 8920, 8922, 9162 
Bekesy Ai [See Audiometry] 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bender Gestalt Test 9014, 9016, 9964, 
10075, 10195 

[See Am hetamine] 
Bias (Е; [See Experimenter 
Bias] 


Bias (Response) [See Res пзе Bias] 
Bi ы p 9775, 9912, 10067, 
10242, 10251, 10350, 10699, 10772, 
10824, 10826 

B 10617 


Binocular Vision 9101, 9103, 9107, 9121, 


9127, 9274 З 

В [See Also Neurochemis ] 
9411, 9419, 9541, 9583, 9592, 9607, 10367 
Biofe 1, 9445, 9446, 9448 


9431, , , d 
10116, 10136, 10217, 10306, 10319, 
10321, 10352, 10799 
B Inventories 8923, 10832, 
10888 


iological Clocks Animal) [See Anima] 
Biological Rhythm : 
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5, Human Biological Rhythms] 


Biological Rhythms Animal 
D ical Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
9471, 9424, 9425 


Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 8929, 
9639, 10015, 10034 


Control [See Oral Contraceptives] 
Birth Order 9810, 9944, 9947, 10050, 


Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Blacks [See Ne, oes] 

Blind 10168, 10173, 10186, 10750, 10756, 
10901 


Blood [See Blood Plasma, Blood Serum] 
B Cells 9411 


Blood Plasma [See Also Blood Serum] 
9492, 9607, 9965, 10372, 10382 

Blood 9557, 10211, 10298 

Blood Pressure 


[See Hyperten- 

sion, H: potension] 

Blood [oie [See Hemoglobin, Immu- 

noglobulins] 

Blood Serum 9458 

Blue Collar Workers [See Also Skilled 

Industrial Workers] 10884, 10909 
(Pineal) Pineal Body] 

Body Fluids [See Blood Plasma, Blood 

Serum, Cerebrospina] Fluid, Saliva, 

rin 


Body Height 9632. 9903 
Body = 9830, 9903, 9930, 10095, 
10205 

R 10332 
ed Tome [See Also Therm 
oregulation (Bod: )] 9061, 9579, 9601 
Bat Types [ee matot: es) ТО 
Body Weight [See Also ity] 9282, 
9415, 0468" 9467, 9633, 
10205, 10223, 10389 
Book 9739, 9742, 10522, 1 0535, 10654 

9616, 10287, 10323 [ 

line Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 
Boredom 9713 

[See Middle Class} 

Braille Instruction 10901 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Cerebral 


n, Parietal Lobe, Pons, 
Reticular Formation, Somatosenso 

Cortex, Superior Colliculus, Telence- 
phalon, Tem; ral Lobe, Thalamus, Vis- 


Brain Damage [See Also Brain Lesions, 
Hypothalamus Lesions] 10008, 10175, 
10178 


Brain Damaged 8985, 9964, 9965, 9973, 
9976, 9977, 10072, 10161, 10182, 10190, 
10206, 10337, 10405 

Brain Disorders [See Also opnan. 


] th: 
s Psychos, Minimal 
Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Parkinsons Disease] 10020 
Injuries [See Brain Damage] 


Brain Lesions [See Also Н; thalamus 
Lesions] 8954, 9449, 9451, 0453, 9456, 
9457, 9461, 9464, 9468, 9470, 9471, 9482, 
9499, 9500, 9501, 9502, 9505. 9. , 9507, 
9508, 9509, 9510, 9511, 9513, 9514, 9516, 
9518, DA 9522, 9523, 9524, 9525, 9527, 


Metabolism [See Neurochemis 
Brain Stem [See Also Pons, Reticular 
Formation] 9; 87, 9392, 10008 
Brain St tion [See Also Chemical 
ea stimulation Blectrical Brain Stim- 

lai readin ession] 9453 
Brain Wel pe] een) 
Brazil 105 
Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 
Bie Poche, 10234, 10370 


ers, Top Level Mana Fel 

9613, 10856, 10857, 10872, 10888, 1688 
Business ment 10872 
Business Students 10759, 10877 
Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel 

lies 935 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 
Caffeine 9540 

lus [See Mathematics Education] 
California ‘chological Inventory 8966, 


California Test of Personali 10715 
Calories T 10103 d 

Cameras 10899 

Campaigns (Political) [See Politica] Cam- 


ell 10748 


Mm 9686, 9699, 9816, 10117, 10477, 
aped [See Also Marihuana] 9600, 


Capitalism 9734 
DOR x ме Metabolism Disorders [See 
labetes 
Carbohydrates See Glucose, Su, 
Carbon Мак 9550 ee 
i Recta ded Ra Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate eart Rate; 
Cardiograph у [See Electrocardio, raphy] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See ^ En 
Disorders, ur Syst Hypotension) 
vascular System , 9459 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
[See Occupational 
Choice] 
ne Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions; 


Career i [See Occupational 


Guidance 
е Р erence [See Occupational 
Preference, 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Carp [See Goldfish] 
Case [See Patient ol 
Case Report 9599, 9968, 9974, 9996, 
10001, 10035, | 0042, 10057 


Я 1 > 
10107, 10136, 10184, 10185, 10191, 


10204, 10214, 10222, 10252, 10255, 
10264, 10285, 10286, 10288, 10289, 
10290, 10292, 10300, 10305, 10308, 
10317, 10329, 10330, 10333, 10335, 
342, 10348, 10352, 


Castration |: 
Ovariectomy] 9462, 9488, 9584 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


uj 
ainak Schizophrenia 9974 
Catecholamines [See Also Dopamine, 
Ppa hrine, Norepinephrine] 8927, 
9588, 10041 
Са! [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 
Catharsis 10267, 10383 
Cathexis 9930 
Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 
Cats 8952, 8954, 9274, 9346, 9387, 9393, 
9397, 9398, 9399, 9413, 9493, 9506, 9508, 
9526, 9528, 9541, 9542, 9603 
Cattle 9357, 9375 
Caucasians 8988, 9001, 9615, 9618, 9684, 
9688, 9699, 9738, 9740, 9748, 9757, 9851, 
9899, 9946, 9964, 10062, 10073, 10227, 
10560, 10597, 10665, 10695, 10712, 
10713, 10727, 10788, 10797, 10798, 
10831, 10861, 10867, 10880 
Cells (Biology) [See Also Axons, Blood 
Cells, Neurons, Rods (Eye)] 9452 
Central America 9758 


Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
gdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 
rain Stem, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus 

Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate 

Bodies (Thalamus), Hippera ae Hy- 

pothalamo Hypophyseal System, Hypo- 

thalamus, Limbic System, Mesencephal- 
on, Parietal Lobe, Pons, Pyramidal 

Tracts, Reticular Formation, Somato- 

sensory Cortex, Spinal Cord, Superior 

Colliculus, Telencephalon, Temporal 

Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 9425, 

9604, 9675 

Central Nervous System Disorders [See 

Aphasia, Ataxia, Brain Damage, Brain 

Disorders, Brain Lesions, Cerebral Pal- 

sy, н нщ үрт Epilepsy, Epileptic Sei- 

тигез, Huntingtons Chorea, Hydroce- 
pha Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsa- 

offs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 

ders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkin- 
sons Disease] 

Central Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 
AT Drugs] 

CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 

Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Corpus Callo- 
sum, Frontal Lobe, Ні pus, Lim- 
bic System, Parietal Lobe, Somatosenso- 
ry Cortex, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cor- 
tex] 9487, 9496, 9499, 9514, 9523, 9524 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 9066, 9084, 9098, 9139, 
9169, 9405, 9518, 9678, 9709, 9988, 10163 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy 10198, 10363, 10401, 
10456 
Cerebrospinal Fluid 9541, 9565 

Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 
promazine] 
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Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional сао 

Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 
tistical Probability — . 

See Personality] 


Character Development 
Development] У 
Character [See Personality 


Personality 


Disorders] ] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] ч Д 
Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Cheating 9859, 10673 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 8946, 9450, 
9470, 9474, 9476, 9481, 9544, 9547, 9548, 
9571, 9579, 9582, 9592, 9594, 9606 
Chemical Elements [See Lithium, Potas- 
sium, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 

у [See Drug Therapy] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 


ans] 

Chickens 9340, 9354, 9369 

Child Abuse 10231 

Child Day Care 10401 

Child Discipline [See Also Parental 
Permissiveness] 9641, 9720, 10171 

Child Psychiatry 8914, 10220, 10424 


Child bet [See Also Pla; 
Therapy] 10231, 10236 2 
Childbirth [See Birth 


Childhood [See Children] 

Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 8948, 
RE. 9649, 9666, 9710, 9711, 9730, 
1 
Childhood Play Development 8941, 9980 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism, Symbiotic Infantilé Psychosis] 
9965, 1 , 10743 
Chil 


Idhood SERE 10009, 10057, 
10060, 10072, 10309, 10405, 10743 


Сагара Attitudes 9719, 9771, 9772, 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
Discipline, Parental —Permissiveness] 
9775, 9897, 9999, 10422, 10534, 10672 
Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Aj 
Children] 9180, 9635, 9666, 9720, 9730. 
9908, 9971, 9979, 9980, 10096, 10123, 
10126, 10127, 10139, 10140, 10143, 
10149, 10150, 10151, 10159, 10194, 
10202, 10405, ee 10745 

9: 


Chimpanzees 93: 

Chlordiazepoxide 10380, 10390 

Сыа: 9482, 9559, 9580, 9596, 

Choice Behavior 8922, 9052, 9080, 9166, 

9251, 9252, 9256, 9296, 9310, 9321, 9337, 

9575, 9830, 9877, 10103, 10650 

Choline 9561 

Choline Chloride [See Choline] 
jc Blocki [See Also 


Cholinergic 
Scopolamine] 9573, 10374 
linergic See Also Ph ig- 
eere ci dr dd eee 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Acetylch 
line, Physostigmine] l ai 
Chorea [See Huntingtons Chorea] 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 


v 


Christianity [See Also Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism] 8922, 9750, 9759 
Disorders 


Chromosome [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 


Schizophrenia] 9994 
Chronic l 8977, 8980, 


10027, 10043, 10055, 10056, 10254, 
10286, 10364, 10438 

Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 
inj 

et ын Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 
Circumcision {бее Surgery] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Rights Movement 9753, 9778 

Civil Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 

Кыса! Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Stimulus, Conditioned Suppres- 
sion, Unconditioned Stimulus] 103, 
9217, 9228, 9300, 9302, 9323, 9342, 9343, 
9397, 9433, 9439, 9496, 9507 

Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
кыйсын (Psychodiagnost Taxono) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Опен (Psy а Proc) [See 


Мусор 
Classificat ( уе Process) 8963, 
9163, 9181, 9206, 9211, 9215, 9224, 9656, 
9691, 9695, 9698, 9701, 9706, 10135, 
10628, 10739, 10838 
Classification chiatric Process) [See 
КУШ НЫШЫ 

Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 9711, 10324, 10343, 
10572, 10593, 10647, 10654, 10691, 
10693, 10694, 10702, 10706, 10725, 
10734, 10744, 10800 
Classroom Behavior Modification 10290, 
10588, 10619, 10625, 10650, 10728, 
10736, 10737, 10751, 10757 
Classroom Discij 10693, 10702 
Classroom En nt 10531, 10595, 
10628, 10632, 10643, 10656, 10682, 
10705, 10714, 10720, 10722 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Clergy [See Also Ministers (Religion), 
Priests] 9755 
Clerical Secretarial Skills 10363 
Client Centered Therapy 10246, 10264 
Client Characteristics 10199, 10232, 
10235, 10240, 10245, 10250, 10257, 
10265, 10399, 10425, 10426, 10463, 10820 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients 10267 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 8956, 
8965, 9266, 9797 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Counselor lucation, Mental Heal 
henma Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Psychotherapy Training] 10494 
Clinical um 16, 10501, 10508 


Clinical Psychology 10515, 10519 


n 


Clinical Psychology 
10512, 119 
Clinics 

Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Clonidine 9463 


Grad Training 10481, 


tamine, Analeptic Drugs, 


ethamphetamine, Methyl- 
enidate, Scopolamine] 9449 
ENS t Drug Antagonists [See 


Analeptic Drugs] 
CNS De Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Haloperidol, Scopolamine] 

S Stimula Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caf- 
feine, Clonidine, Dextfoamphetamine, 
Methamphetamine, Methylphenidate. 
Picrotoxin] 9568 
Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation 9823, 9857 
Cocaine 9557, 9564, 958] 

ochlea 9419 
Coeds [See College Students] 
Coffee (| See Caffeine] 
Cognitive Ability 9029, 9676, 9689, 9695, 
9699, 10691 
Cognitive Complexity 9641, 9894, 10914 
Cognitive Devel al t [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Develo, ment] 9634, 

б, 9653, 9655, , 


36, 9646, 96: 9656, 9658, 
9660, 9662, 9668; , 9673, 9686, 9695, 
9701, 9706, 9709, 9758, 10607, 10628, 
10662, 10717, 10720 


Cognitive Dissonance 10860 
Copie Mediation 9152, 9182, 9217, 
9241, 10617 


Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Associative Processes, Choice Be- 
havior, Classification (Cognitive Proc- 
ез5), Cognitive Mediation, боп t For- 
mation, Connotations, Contents Asso- 
ciations, Decision Making, Divergent 
Thinking, Group Problem Solving, Im- 


аветепі Decision Making, 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinkin, Trans 

sition (Cognition 9026, 7, 
9034, 9051, 9088, 91 10, 9150, 9154, 9156, 
9158, 9160, 9161, 9167, 9168, 9170, 9182, 


9693, 9698, 9706, 9831, 9858, 10017, 
10063, 10118, 10130, 10161, 10190, 
40817, 10838 э УСЫ 
Cognitive Style [See Also 'gnitive 
ana exity) ic 9645, 9672, 9824, 
dod 9922, 9935, 10138, 10662, 10739, 
1074 
Cohesion (Group) [See Grou Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual oe (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal 
Behavior] 
Cold Effects 8962, 10318 
tion [See Cooperation] 
Academic Achievement 9898, 
10038, 10564, 10591, 10610, 10632, 
10636, 10646, 10666, 10668, 


Mating 


9910, 
10634, 
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10669, 10674, 10675, 10681, 10684, 
10685, 10688, 10692, 10712, 10718 


Educational De- 
Eolie Dropouts 10792 
ts 
T Environment 10730, 10735, 
ine Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion]. 


dents, Postgraduate Students] 8977, 
8980, 9726, $768, 9786, 9794, 9810, 9835, 
9888, 9896, 9898, 9899. 9933, 9966, 
10104, 10234, 10258, 10278, 10280, 


10626, 10632, 10634, 10636, 10641 
10655, 10668, 10669, 10684, 10685 
10686, 10688, 10692, 10696, 10699, 
10703, 10710, 10712, 10713, 10716, 
10730, 10735, 10763, 10772, 10774, 
10778, 10790 


Teachers 10536, 10555, 10562, 
10582, 10587, 10589, 10685, 10716, 10763 
M 10546, 10551, 10555, 10620, 
10780 


сони, Disorders [See Fecal Inconti- 

пепсеј 

Color [See Also Achromatic Color, Hue] 

9081, 9094, 9620, 9769, 10894 

ey Perception 9081, 9082, 9085, 9099, 
1 


(Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 
(Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
Communication Skills 10125, 10499, 


Communication Systems 9612 
nication 


[See Also Related 
tions Media [See Also Books, 


Closed Circuit Television, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pictures, 
Motion Pictures (Educational), Photo- 
Fraphs, Telephone Systems, Television, 


elevision Advertising, Videotapes] 


9613, 9614, 9617 


ee Also Kibbutz, Neigh- 
10913, 


unities [S 
borhoods] 10526, 10573, 10919 


Attitudes 10573, 
1 


10916, 10918, 10920 


Community College Students 9806 
Community Colleges [See Colle, es] 
acilities [See Co 


Community F: 
Mental Health Centers, Housin; 


S] audite 
Mental Health 10451, 10478 
йу Mental Health Centers 

10360, 10415, 10423, 10425 


Community Mental Health Trai [See 

Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Psychiatry 10416 

Community Services See Also Home 


Visiting Programs, Public Health $егу- 
ices] 9989, 10360, 10460 

Sychology 9175, 9280, 

tion 9823, 9843, 9856, 9857, 


буе P. 
9312, 9324, 9495, 9536, 9624 
10709 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


' Complexity] 


Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 
(Task) [See Task Complexi- 


„Кш 
9841, 10731 


ns [See Also Compulsi Ri 
etition] 10060. Tones PR 


Compulsive Neurosis [See Obsessive 

Compulsive Neurosis] 

Compulsive Repetition 10069 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 

puten Assisted Instruction, Com uter 
imulation] 8923, 8940, 8947, 8955, bosi. 

8985, 10399, 10892 


Computer оп 8953, 8963, 9102, 
10641, 10658, 10791, 10835, 10906 

(Set) re 8940, 8961, 8963 
Concept * Self Concept] 

t Formation 8963, В, 9158, 
9312, 9637, 9668, 10679, 10788 

[See Also Reversal 

Shift Learning] 9151, 9170, 9181, 9200, 
9213 
Conceptual Imagery 9192 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 


tion] 

Conditioned Emotional Responses 9336 

Conditioned Responses [See Conditioned 

Emotional Responses, Conditioned Sup- 
ression] 

Se опей Stimulus 9289, 9297, 9302, 
35 


Conditioned Suppression 9297, 9323, 


9480 

Condi [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
dition Emotional Responses, Condi- 


tioned Stimulus, Conditioned Suppres- 
sion, Escape Conditionin Eyelid | Бш 
ditioning, rant Conditioning, Un- 
conditioned timulus] 9214, 9341, 9344, 


9385, 10754 
tioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditionin; 
(Escape) [See Escape Con- 


Condi 
ditioning] 

(Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tionin, 
Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditionin 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
ing] 
Confidence Limits (Statistics) 9021 

Information [See Privi- 

leged Communication] 
Conflict [See Also Arguments, Violence, 
War] 9617, 9762 


Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conf: (Personality) 9446, 9827, 
9836, 9840, 9910, 9947, 9953, 10501 

i 10401 


tal 
Connotations 9614 
Conscience 9891 


Consciousness Disturbances [See Hypno- 
sis, Insomnia, Narcolepsy, Time Diso- 
rientation] 
Consciousness States [See Also Atten- 
tion, Awareness, Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Vigi- 
lance, Wakefulness] 8916, 9264, 9959 
Conservation (Concept) 9164, 9686 
Conservatism 9755, 10696 
Consistency (Measurement) 9973 
Consonants 9132, 9137, 9172, 9188 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Attitudes 10927 
Consumer Behavior 9767, 9840, 10918, 
10926 
Consumer Psychology 10925 
Contextual Associations 9181, 
Cees Nee [See Al 
Management [See Also 
Token Economy Programs] 10305, 
10307, 10335, 10338, 10347, 10462, 
10601, 10736, 10737, 10872 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
сано 


9184, 


Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
аш [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion 
Contraceptive Devices [See Oral Contra- 
Ceptives] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution) 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 
ETE (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol 
Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasonin; 
Conversation 101 
Conviction (Criminal) [See 
Conviction} 
Convulsions 9449, 9454, 9460, 9474, 
9477, 9483, 9537, 9568, 10284 

tion 9617, 9843, 9856, 10632, 
10709, 10773 
(Motor) [See Motor Coor- 


Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
Behavior 9253, 9636, 9935, 9998, 


10047 

err [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man) 

cont (Animal) [See Animal Matin; 
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Executives [See Hi Level Managers] 
Exercise 9078, 9414, 9432 

Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 


10735, 10823, 10846, 10860 

Expectations (Experimenter) [Sce Exper- 

imenter Expectations 
See Role Expecta- 


Experience (Practice) [See Practice 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job хрегі- 
ence Level] 

Experiences (Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence, Life Experiences, Vicarious Xpe- 
riences] Life) [See Life E K | 
Experiences (Life) [See Life хрегіепсез! 
Experiment ds 8934 ET 
Poprrisent Volunteers 8934, 8944, 9861, 
9911, 10497 


Experimental Apparatus [See Apparatus] 
Eara in Design [See Also Кони 
Studies, Hypothesis estin, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 8929, 8938, 8940) 8948, 8969, 
9028, 9080, 9347, 9633 
Ex; fal Instructions 8934, 8979, 

1, 9140, 9165, 9179, 9184, 9189, 9190, 
9215, 9254, 9691, 9893, 10150, 10293, 
10336, 10340, 10677, 10830 

tal Methods 8925, 8927, 8930, 

8931, 8933, 8944, 8954, 8957, 8959, 8960, 
9041, 9283, 9308, 950], 9838, 9873, 
10077, 10362, 10426, 10674, 10675, 10681 
Ex 


perimental Psychology 8913 


x 


R 9111, 
9738, 9790, 10727, 10884" Ro ne, 


Experimentation See Al 
Таты] 8217, му 9242, 10484^ [77] 


Experimenter Bias 8956, 10886 
Experimenter ions 8956 
Explorat Behavior [See Animal Ex- 


plotatory davor] 
xposure Time (; mulus) [See Stimulus 
Expressions (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 


Duration} 
Expressive Psychothera у 10245 
External Rewards 10869, 10879 


(Learni Д 
9286, 9289, 9301, 9313, 9318, 9319, 9328, 
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Rewards [Sec External Re- 


wards] 

Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Pupil (Eye), 
Rods (Eye)] 9384 TREES, 
Eye Contact 8990, 9834, 9865 

Eye ers [See Myopia, Ny stagmus] 


d уе Movements 9063, , 9093, 9114, 
, 9139, 9157, 9169, 9271, 9394, , 

9404, 9440, 9826 а 

Eyeblink Reflex 9064, 9447 

Буе Conditionin 9343, 10145 

> Personali Invent: 10098, 

10108; 10313 Жш ari) 


Facial Expressions 9707, 9826, 9875 
Facial Features 9879 

dm (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion 

Factor aa ard [See Also Cluster Analy- 
sis] 8966, 8968, 8977, 8980, 8981, 9010, 
9013, 9019, 9023, 9030, 9731 

Factorial Validity 898] 

Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 


al Factors 
| ЖО [See Working 


Facti 
Conditions} 
Faculty [Sce Educational Coal 
ER And Fashions (See Clothing Fash- 
Tons] 
Failure 9256, 9866, 9876, 9886, 9909, 
9929, 10011, 10137 
Fi 9893, 10830 
Familíarity 9105, 9289, 10155 
Family See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, arent Education- 
al Background, Parental Occupation} 
9643, 10049, 10623 
Family Life [See Family Relations} 
Family Mi $ [See Also Adopted 
Children, Adoptive Parents, Daughters, 
Heterozygotic — Twins, Monozygotic 
Twins, Mothers, Parents, Schizophieno- 
genic Mothers, Siblings, Spouses, Step- 
rents, Twins, Unw Mothers, Wives] 
bogs. 10022, 10402, 10478, 10926 
Family Physicians 10405 
Family du ps Also Oral Contra- 
ceptives] 9766, 9770 
ly ing Attitudes 9794 
Family Relations [See Also Child Disci- 
line, Childrearing Practices, Marital 
Conflict, Marital Relations, Mother 
Child Relations, Parent Child Relations, 


Parental Attitudes, Parental Permissive- 
ness, Sibling Relations] 9636, 9728, 9731, 
9774, 9777, 10055, 10198, 10429, 10433, 
10465, 10625 
Family Size 9944 
Family Socioeconomic Level 9662, 9774 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Mother Absence, Parental 
Absence] 10021 
Family (See Also Related Terms] 9754 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism) 10221, 


Farmers [Sce Apte Workers] 
Fatigue 9074, 9414 

Fi Acids [See Also Phosphatides] 
9428, 10200 

Fear 8932, 9259, 9288, 9336, 9342, 9710, 
9955, 10322, 10349, 10353 

Fecal Incontinence 10338 
Feeblemindedness [Sec Mental Retarda- 


Fi [See Also — Biofeedback, 
Kaowecge of Results, Sei - 
back] ‚ 9145, 9181, 9292, 9443, 9702, 


9900, 9929, 10293, 10348, 10626, 10667, 
10747, 10770, 10866, 10926 
Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 


Female Animals 9320, 9376, 9465, 9475, 


Females (Human) [Sce 
Femininity 9628, 9776, 9796, 9896, 9903, 


9914 
Fever [Sce Н, ia] 
теза ae terature) 
Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 
Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Field Behavior} 
8986, 9262, 9446, 
9673, , 9770, 9893, 9904, 9944, 9988, 
10095, 10106, 10118, 10648 
Field (Educational) [See Educa- 
tional Field Trips] 
[See Aj ive no 
Figure Ground 912 
Fingers (Anatomy) 9056 
10755 
Fisbes [Sce Also Segui 8926, 9275, 
9407, 9426, 9497, 9498, 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement 9304, 9314, 
Fixed 


9322 

Ratio Reinforcement 9237, 9252, 
9322, 9328 
Flexibility (Personality) [Sce Adaptabili- 
ty (Personality)] 
Fgh Instrumentation 10835, 10844, 
I , 10904 


Был Simulation 10829, 10833, 10845, 
Flooding Therapy [Sec Implosive Thera- 


] 
[See Verbal Fluency] 
9547, 10378 
F (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
Followup Studies 9642, 9989, 10014, 
10018, 10167, 


10030, 10053, 10119, 
10297, 10408, 10430, 10472, 10498 
Food Deprivation 9299, 9355, 9415, 9458 
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Food Intake [See Also Eating] 9285, 
9287, 9455, 


2, 9481, 9502, 9520, 9600, 
10181 
Food Preferences 9278, 10103 


Foreign Langage Lesing 10615 
Forgetting 9176, 9189, 9203, 10661 
Form And Shape Perception 9079, 9083, 
9089, 9090, 9096, 9101, 9104, 9105, 9112, 
9117, 9120, 9126, 9127, 9175, 9191, 9265, 
9346, 10141, 10160, 10639 

Form Classes (| ) [See Also 
Adjectives, Adverbs, Nouns, Verbs] 
9236, 9700 

Form Perception [See Form And Shape 


Perception 
FORTRAN [See Computer Programing 
Languages) 
Fowl [See Birds 
France 8913, 9747, 10927 
Frankness [Sec Honesty) 
0696 


Fraternity 

Free Recall 9177, 9190, 9196, 9197, 9202, 
9205, 9207, 9221, 9235, 9242, 9245, 9691, 
9706, 9708, 10135 

Frequency (Response) [Sce Response 


Frequency] 

cot (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
шеги 

Freudian School 8922 


Psychoanalytic 
Friendship 9836, 9881, 10627 
Frontal Lobe 


9468 
very Development Test Vis Percept 
Fruit Fly [See Dr hila] 
Frustration 9165, 9285, 9336 
Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin 8933, 9073, 
9433, 9435, 9445, 10116, 10168 
Gambling 9160 

Game 9823 

Games [Sce Prisoners Dilemma Game} 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Also Fe- 
cal Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 10208 

Gastrointestinal Ulcers 10229 


Mert ag [See Mollusca] 
Gay Liberation Movement [See Homo- 
sexual Liberation Movement] 


General Aptitude Test Battery 10755 
General chiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals} 

General Paresis 10: 

сета Practitioners [See Family Physi- 
cians} 

Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 

Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 

Generators (Apparatus) 8951 

Genetic Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome] 

Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 8922, 
9272, 9281, 9382, 9411, 9454, 9477, 9483, 
eae 9587, 9681, 9956, 10001, 10022, 


Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) 9398, 9399 
Genital Disorders [See Infertility, Pre- 


menstrual Tension] 
Geographic [See Geography] 
Geography 895. 

[See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils 9306, 9364 
Geriatric Patients 9008, 10218, 10379 
Gerontology 10213, 10620, 10656 


xi 


Gestalt Psychology 9191, 10612 

Gestalt dea ea 10246 

Gestation [Sec ene 

Gestures 9615, 10150, 10182, 10212 

Gilles De La Tourette Disorder 10180 

Glands [See Adrenal Glands, Endocrine 
Glands, Gonads, Hypothalamo Hypo- 
hyseal System, Pineal Body, Pituitary 

land, Thyroid Gland] 

Globulins (Se Immunoglobulins] 

Glucose 9458, 9481 

Goals 9254, 9920, 10464, 10571, 10670, 


10827 

Goats 9370, 9375 

Goldfish 9350 

Gonadotropic Hormones 9452 
Gonadotropin [See Gonadotropic Hor- 
mones] 


9412 
Government 9612 
Government Personnel [See Also Air 


Force Personnel, Army Personnel, Com- 
missioned Officers, Enlisted Military 
Personnel, Military Personnel, Navy 
Personnel, Police Personnel, Probation 
Officers] 10421, 10862, 10868 
Government Policy Making [See Also 
Laws] 8953, 10497 


Government ims [See Project Head 
Start, Welfare Services (Government)] 
Gradepoint Average [Sec Academic 
Achievement] 


coder ) 10718, 10723, 

10763, 10829 

ic Degrees [See Educational De- 
'ees 


e Education [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training, Graduate Psy- 
chology Education, Medical Education, 
Psychiatric Training] 


Graduate Psychology Education [See 
mon шю Psychology Grad raining] 


Graduate Students 10499, 10556, 10559, 

10581, 10646, 10790, 10805 

Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Adverbs, 

Form Classes (Language), Nouns, Or- 

thography, Phonology, Sentence Struc- 

ture, Syntax, Verbs] 9623, 10190, 10193 
Schools 


Grammar [See Elementary 
Schools} 

Great Britain 10082, 10083 

Grief 9723 

Ground Ti tion [See Also Auto- 


mobiles; 3 
iobiles] 974: 
9762, 10270, 10693 


Group 
10263, 10274, 10278, 
Tort, 10459, 10489, 10774, 10787 


9613, 10275, 10429, 

10576, 10609, 10636, 10655, 10778, 10812 

[See Also Group Cohe- 

sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 

tion, Group Performance, Group Size, 

up Structure] 9739, 9823, 9840, 9841, 
10273, 10520, 10550, 10563, 10815 

Instruction 


Group 10789 
10281, 10282, 10401, 
10563, 10565, 10632, 10706 
Group Performance 9844, 10563 
Group Problem Solving 9617, 9844, 9846, 


10876 

{чоор traded [See Also Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Marathon Group 
Therapy, Therapeutic Community] 
10243, 10254, 10267, 10270, 10272, 


P. 


10273, 10275, 10276, 10361, 10447, 
10449, 10464, 10467, 10778 

Group Size 9872 

Group Structure 9822, 9831, 10815 
Group Testing 9002, 9053, 10768 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


Eos (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Огош ] 
С (Өк oed [See Organiza- 
tions 


Gio (Social) [See Social Groups] 


(Statistics) [See Population (Sta- 
tistics)] 
Growth [See ора 
GSR (| ysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Guessing 9051 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counseling 
G tional) [See Occupa- 


tional Guidance) 

Gullt 9859, 9885, 9891, 10609 

Guinea 9362, 9419, 9467, 9518 
оину [See Taste Percep- 
Чоп 


Gymnastic Therapy [See Recreation 


[sso m Disorders [Sce Premen- 
strual Tension] 


Habitat Selection [See Territorialit 
Habits [See Hai! Pulling, Nail Bling, 
Tobacco Smokin, 
Habituation 9298, 9487 
Hair 9871, 10023 
Hair Loss [See Alopecia] 
Haltvay Hic 10453 

lalfway 1 
Hallucinations [See Also Auditory Hallu- 
cinations] $050. 10008, 10062 x 


Hamsters 9272, 9363, 9466 
Hand (Anatomy) 9061, 9117 


Handedness [See Lateral Dominance} 
Handicapped [See Also Autistic Child- 
ren, Blind, Brain Damaged, Deaf, Edu- 


cable Mentally Retarded, Emotionally 
Disturbed, 

Retarded, Mentally Retarded, Мару 
Handicapped, Parti | m: 


tarded, 
Slow Learners, ue landica , 
Trainable Mental Retarded, Visually 
Handicapped] 9980, 10749 


(Attitudes T. ) [See 
Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward)] 
9971, 10482 
Happiness 9940 
Haptic гонке [See Cutaneous Sense] 
Hazards 10814 
Head (Anatomy) 9063 
Head Start Wed Project Head Start 
Headache [: Migraine Headache, 
Health [See Also Communit Mental 
Health, Mental Health] 9015, 9732, 
10213, 10404, 10912 
Health Education [See Also Drug Educa- 
Най шшк 809 

еа! 

Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing mpaired] 


T. 
10560, 10565, 10648 
High 


tion ae 
Psychology Grad Trainin, 


Psycholo; 
Чо, Psych 


0228, 
Honesty 9870 


Indians [Sce 
Fon loda 5 Also Adrenal Cortex 
Hormones, Androg: 
Corticotropin, Epinephrine, 
Estrogens, 
Hydrocortisone, Insulin, Melatonin, No- 
repinephrine, 
mones, 
Thyroid Hormones, Th 
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Hearing Measures [See Speech And 
Heating Measures} 
Heart Disorders 10377 

Heart Rate 9064, 9302, 9348, 9416, 9417, 
9437, 9442, 9443, 9459, 9550, 9557, 9630; 
9644, н 97, 9829, 10298, 103 14, 10346, 


10349, 10409 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
Heart Rate] 


feine, Еріпе hrine] 
Heartbeat [See 
Heat Effects 9467, 9579 


9902 
Height (Body Body Hei, 
Нео, 55е! унер) 


16, 10105 
Heroin Addiction 9808, 10111, 10117, 
10465, 10470, 10477 

Heterosexi 9780, 9786 
Heterozygotic Twins 941 1, 9681 
Heuristic lodeling 10531, 10893 

High School Diplomas [See Educational 


Degrees 
p Students 9053, 10522, 
10525, 10560, 10599, 10602, 10605, 
10606, 10613, 10623, 10625, 10627, 
10631, 1 Wag | , 10648, 
10661, 10680, 10695, 10697, 
10701, 10703, 10704, 10709, 
10727, 10769, 10771, 10775, 
10795, 10796, 10901 
‘eachers A 
‚ 10697, 10700 
10561, 10693 


10762 
10896, 10897 


Highway Safety 
AT [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
€ 


Bepocumpus {е Also Ampadaloid 
КОЕН » 9456, 9486, 9514, 9, 


Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
History 9741, 10599 


History of Psychology [See Also Beha- 

hey Feudal 1 CODICI 
chool, Gestalt iol " g 

9501, 9649, 10230 1045 jd 

Holtzman Inkblot T; 9943, 9956 

Home Еп 9662, 9771, 


vironment 9643, 
fe 10100, 10456, 10534, 10684, 10909, 
1 


Home Visiting Programs 10422 
Homeostasis 3623 


Homicide 10096, 10099 
Homosexual Liberation Movement 9785, 


10228 


emer [See Also Male Homo- 
tone tog › 9785, 9786, 9796, 10085, 


97, 10486, 10500 
American Indians} 


ens, Corticosterone, 
Estradiol, 
Gonadotropic Hormones, 
Progesterone, Sex Hor- 
Somatotropin, Testosterone, 
rotropin, Vaso- 


pressin] 9425, 9465, 949; 9571, 9601 


xii 


Horses 9357 

ital Admission [See Also Psychiatric 
MERO Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal admission] 10037, 10445 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 


(Institutions)] 
Hospi od 10441, 10443 


Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
, _ Psychiatric Hospitalization} 

9989, ded 

Hospitalized Patients 10013, 10443 

Pm) [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 

tals] 10518 


Hostility 9946, 10200 

Meg 8953, 9737, 9748, 10913, 10915, 
10918, 10919, 10920, 10924 

Hue 9081 

rp Biological Rhythms 9423, 10041, 


Human Courtship [See Social Datin 
Human Factors 


02, 
10896, 10900, 10902, | 7, | 


Human I 

nitive Processes] 
Human Information St 9116, 9156, 
9178, 9186, 9187, 9188, 9199, 9206, 9208, 
9210, 9223, 9232, 9234, 9235, 9236, 9247, 
10130, 10135 
Human Males 9409, 9689, 9717, 9724, 
9745, 9827, 9909, 10164, 10199, 10367, 
10569, 10714, 10820 

Human Migration 8953, 9744, 9920 
Human Training [Sce Sensitivi- 


[ MT 

uman Sex Differences [Sec Also Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 
8930, 8986, 9001, 9017, 9164, 9259, 9628, 
9637, 9641, 9654, 9684 
9726, 9727, 9729, 9740, 9755, 9757, 9781, 
9790, 9793, 9797, 9826, 9835, 9837, 9843, 
9851, 9857, 9859, 9863, 9864, 9867, 9868, 
9881, 9899, 9915, 9919, 9926; 9932, 9934, 
9944, 


Processes [See Cog- 


10009, 10011, 10021, 10023 10047, 
10062, 10084, 10086, 10140, 10143, 
10277, 10310, 10353, 10596, 10597, 
10603, 10607, 10623, 10630, 10640, 
10647, 10671, 10672, 10676, 10678, 
10701, 10704, 10729, 10788, 10820, 
10864, 10865 


Humanism 8922, 9955, 1061 1 
Humor [See Also Jokes] 8925, 10692 
Hunger 9490 

Huntingtons Sol 10195 


Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 


Hydroxyzine 10377 


Hyoscine [See Scelus] 
Н; ivity [See Hyperkinesis 
HAEC YT | yperkin 


, 1, , 9547, 
9979, 10040, 10215, 10289, 10292 
Н; 9520, 9596 


н 10211 

H 9467 damna 
Hypooanalysis [Sec motherapy 
Hypnosis 9263, 9267, 9268, 10398 
Hypnotherapy 10393, 10394 

H [See Also Apomorphine, 
Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital] 9540, 
10379 


Hypnotic Susceptibility 9267, 9268, 9922, 


К 9267 
H 10032, 10166, 10192 
Н; 


ypoglycemic et [See Insulin] 
Hypomania 1001 
Hypotension 9542 
rsen прн рда 
ypothalamus. Also lamo 
SS 1 System] 9481, 9489, 9490, 
ye ‚ 9579, 


10367 
н 


Lesions 9512, 9520, 9521 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 


Testing 8931, 9149, 9213 
Hysterectomy 9963 
Hysteria 10076, 10393 
Hysterical Personality 10050, 10076 


Ideation [Sce n) 

Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 

Identity (Ethnic) [Sce Ethnic st 
ре Self Concept 

Idiocy (See Mental Retardation) 

re See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 


See Literacy 
Ines [See ] 
Hlumination ic Stimula- 
tion] 9085, 9095, 9100, 9310, 9340, 


10224, 10682, 10907, 10908 

Illusion (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
Illusion] 

Illusions (Perception) [See Also Afteri- 
mage, ual lect, tial 
Distortion] 9062, 9086, 9091, 9105, 
9107, 9108, 9111, 9112, 9124, 9130 


p pee Ду I 
Image [Ser A 13 

ti 
9003, B 9061, 9158, 9 CXTRA 
9210, 9217, 9227, 9233, 9621, 9679, 9793, 
10187, 10314, 10406 


Imagery (Conceptual) [Sce Conceptual 
Мн Ey 


Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
атс 10215, ДӨН 

mitation (Learning) , 9683, 9702, 
9793, 9820, 9821, 9847, 9878, 9994, 
10109, 10123, 10124, 10133, 
10150, 10310, 10320, 10331, 10747 
Immigrants [Sce Immigration 


I e 1034 
Impotence 10199, 10272, 10367 
Imprinting 9370 


erro 9645, 9672, 9677, 10138, 
10678, 10739 


Incentives [See Also Educational Incen- 
tives, Monetary Incentives] 9064, 9251, 
9341, 10139, 10836, 10837, 10844, 10926 
Incest 9784 
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Incidental Learning 9178, 9193, 9261, 
9698, 10677, 10686 
Income Level 9745 
Incontinence (Fecal) [See Fecal Inconti- 


pence 

India 8974, 8993, 9004, 9005, 9006, 9746, 
9763, 9982, 10028, 10038, 10384, 10515, 
10684 

Indians (American) [See American Indi- 


ы] 

1 ds Counseling [See Individual 
Psychotheraj 

Individual 9029, 9049, 9151, 
9265, 9681, 9854, 9947, 10816 

Individual Psychotherapy 10243, 10383, 
10449 


Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


chothera 
india Instruction 10552, 10582, 
10634, 10637, 10658, 10743, 10828, 10834 


Induced Abortion 9794, 10408 
Inductive Deductive reer a Also 
Inference bun 9044, 9146, 9672, 9676, 


9699, 1 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial 8913 


Industrialization 10417, 10919 

raid ui Infants] 

bev 1, 9632, 9633, [373 
'elopment ^ Л ў 

9650, 9570 

ME Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 

chosis 

р=-= МИД 10059 

Infants [See Also SEX 8928, 8959, 

9630, ‚ 9657, 9680, 9683, 9687, 9694, 

9696, 9697, 9772, 9773, 10332 

Infections [Sce Infectious Disorders] 

Infectious Disorders [See Also Viral 

Disorders] 10167 

Inference 9145, 9146, 9147, 9148, 9149, 

9154, 9160, 9173 


sonal Influences 
Influences. ( ) [See Social Influ- 
pisa eta (M ) [See M 

lessages) lessages| 
Information Locas 0177 ees] 
Information Processes (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes] 
1 Processing (Automated) [Sce 
Automated Information Processing] 
Information (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Stora; А! 
M Theory 952 , 9240, 9754, 


ye [See Also Related Terms] 
Inhibition (Personality) 10176 

Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition| 


1 See Intravenous Injections} 
jer [See Also Self Inflicted Wounds] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Стои] 
"ps [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
sis 

Insects [See Also Butterflies, Dr i 
Mantis] 9372 S DEED 


Insecurity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Security] AM 
(Personality) [See Sensitivity 


(Personality) 
Inservice “Teacher Education 10547, 
10576, 10588, 10728 
Inservice (Mental Health) [See 
Mental epee Training] 
Insight 8918, 

Process) 8918 


Insight ( 
Insight 10243, 10357 
Insomnia 9540, 10292, 10376 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Commit- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospital Admission, 
Hospital! Discharge, Hospitalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission, Psychi- 
atric Hospital Keadmission, Psychiatric 
Hospitalization] 10074, 10444 

tutional Mentally Retarded 
10143, 10330, 10331, 10445, 10446 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions) 5 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction (Computer Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction) 
Instruction (Individualized) [See Individ- 
valized Instruction] 
Instruction 


Instruction] 

Instructional! Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational), Reading Materials] 
10552, 10652 4 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 


mental Instructions] 


Instructors [See Teachers] [See Ope 
Conditioning rant 
Сон 
Learning [See Operant 
Concerns 
1 (Flight) [See Flight In- 


strumentation] 
Insulin Shock ‘Therapy 10225 
1 
Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
Int ion (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 


tion 
t [See Also Lan- 


fate Development) 9667 

lligence 9049, 9636, 9637, 9643, 9655, 
9685, 9758, 9828, 9852, 9947, 10009, 
10021, 10049, 10072, 10088, 10097, 
10115, 10119, 10140, 10141, 10676, 
10683, 10684, 10690, 10692, 10729, 10859 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Frostig 
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Nervous System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Autonomic 
Nervous System, Axons, Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System, Cerebral 
Cortex, copa Callosum, Frontal Lobe, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamo Hypophyseal 
System, Hypothalamus, Limbic System, 
lesencep! alon, Neural Receptors, Neu- 
rons, Parietal Lobe, Peripheral Nerves, 
Photoreceptors, Pons, Pyramidal Tracts, 
Reticular Formation, Rods (Eye), Soma- 
tosensory Cortex, Spinal Cord, Superior 
Colliculus, Synapses, Telencep! alon, 


Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cor- 
tex] 9452 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 


Aphasia, Ataxia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Disorders, Brain Lesions, Cerebral Pal- 
sy, Convulsions, Dyskinesia, Encephali- 
tis, dn ЕШ tic Seizures, General 
Paresis, Gilles Tourette Disorder, 
Huntingtons Chorea, Hydrocephaly, 
Hyperkinesis, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Minimal Brain 
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Disorders, Neuromuscular Disorders, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons 
Disease, Sclerosis (Nervous System)] 
9972, 10203 

Nest 9371 

Netherlands 8948, 9883 


Neural Receptors [See Also корр 
tors] 9384, 9497, 9498, 9499, 9544, , 


9519, 9527 
Neurochemistry 9382, 9386, 9388, 9392, 
9415, 9424, 9452, 9453, 9460, 9476, 9506, 
9531, 9533, 9534, 9538, 9548, 9556, 9561, 
9, 9567, 9572, 9582, 9586, 9590, 9605, 
96 
Neuroinfections [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroleptic [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Promazine, Reserpine, Sul- 

iride, Trifluoperazine] 9539, 9547, 9551, 
0370, 10376, 10388 
Disorders [See Nervous 
System огап, 
feurology 9264, 9383, 9405, 9423, 9978 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Also Cer- 
ebral Palsy, General Paresis, Gilles De 
La Tourette Disorder, Parkinsons Dis- 
ease] 10209 
Neurons [See Also Axons, Rods (Eye)] 
8927, 8952, 9385, 9393, 9394, 9396, 9399, 
9400, 9403, 9404 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders 
d узіоіору 9396, 9627 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 


Neurops; 9760, 9969, 10203 
Neurosci Neuroanatomy, Neu- 


rochemistry, oem Neurophysiolo- 


, Neuropsycholo, 
Кав ч АШ. Anxiety Neurosis, 
Ьез 


Neurotic ressive Reaction, - 
sive See Neurosis] 9973, 9975, 
9986, 9987, 10007, 10028 

Neurosurgery [nce Also Psychosurgery, 
Vagotomy] 10207 

Neurotic Depressive Reaction 9993, 


10061 

Neuroticism 9159, 9434, 10313 

New Guinea 9735 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters fessional) [See Scientific 
ae | 

Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 


tion] 

Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects 10909, 10921 

Noise Levels (Work Areas) 10921 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 

N ve Therapy [See Client Cen- 


tered Therapy] 
Nonprofessioaal Personnel [See Parapro- 


fessional Personnel] 

Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
Also California Psychological Inventory, 
California Test 2d Personality, Embed. 
ded Figures Testing, Eysenck Personali- 
ty Inventory, Minn Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inven, Personal Orientation Inven- 
tory, Rod And Frame Test, Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale, Rotter Intern Extern 
Locus Cont Scal, State Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, Tennessee Self Concept 
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Scale] 8977, 8980, 8981, 8987, 9000, 
9001, 9013, 9015, 9017, 9715, 9914, 9927 
Eye Movement Sleep [See 


Nonverbal Communication [See Also Eye 
Contact, Facial Expressions, Gestures] 
9615, 9754, 9817, 9835, 10019, 10701 
Nonverbal Learning 9189 

Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine 9463, 9538, 9539, 9548, 
9556, 9583, 9590 

Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization} 

Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

North Vietnam 10014 

Norway Rats 9315, 9374 

Nose 9118 

Nouns 9671 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Pen 
NREM зею: 387, 9393, 9417, 944 
Nucleic А е Adenosine, Deoxyri- 
bonucleic Acid 

umbers (Numerals) 9202 
Nurses here Also Psychiatric Nurses] 
10275, 10517, 10518, 10882 


10409 
Nursing Students 8998, 10492, 10786, 
10822 
Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child инке » 
Nutrition 9282, 9283, 9416, 9 
Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Star- 
vation] 9455 
Nystagmus 9503, 10172 


Obedience 9834, 10279 

9015, 9520, 10103, 10176, 10181, 
10197, 10200, 10223, 10312, 10347, 10361 
Objectives [See A 

ives spirations] 

Ото 8956 i 
Observation Methods 8928, 8941, 8945, 
8956, 9634, 9711, 9773, 10446, 10694 
Observational 9820, 10123, 
10133, 10148, 10320, 10345, 10768 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis 9982, 


он Compulsive Personality 10050, 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
ne Neurosis} 

pital Lobe [See Visual Cortex] 
Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 


Occupational Adjustment 10804 
Occupational Aspirations 10132, 10488, 
10603, 10605, 10680, 10695, 10769, 
10820, 10823, 10827 

tional Attitudes 10556, 10596, 
10603, 10769, 10789, 10817, 10832, 10875 


D Choice 10530, 10761, 
10819, 10822, 1 


0824 
Occupational Guidance 10605, 10618, 
10743, 10761, 10767, 10786, 10789, 
10798, 10820, 10826 
периш Interest Measures 10821, 


1082. 
Occupational Interests 9837, 10803, 
10821, 10825, 10832 10708 


Occupational Mobility 9740, 
1082 


tional Preference 10821, 10822, 


1082 

tional Success Prediction 10564, 
10819, ооа б 
Occupational 194 
озм tional Therapy 8995, 10351, 
104. 


Occupations [See Also Related Terms 
9744, 9774, Ss 10803, 10818 ] 
Dominance 9066 


Ocular 

ae Response [See Eye Move- 
ments) 

Odor Discrimination 8958, 9075 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 


uents] 
Officers (i [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [Sce Aged] 


Olfact. Perception See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 358, En 9396 


снн [See Mental Retardation 
On The Job 10843 i 
eder LE : 21, 10037 
intogen velopment) 

Mare Са Method $099, 10595, 
10643, 10647, 10707, 10709, 10714 
Open Field Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Open Field Behavior] 

it Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Escape Conditionin б 
Eyelid Conditionin 73, 9162, 9237, 
9303, 9314, 9321, 9322, 9326, 9327, 9328, 
9329, 9330, 9399, 9459, 9507, 9524, 9564, 
9570, 9585, 9648, 9817, 10058, 10123, 
10288, 10306, 10330, 10344 


Operation (Surgery) [See Surge! 1 

Th R 10546, 10349, 
10. 

Ophthalmology 10224 


Opiates ты Also Apomorphine, Hero- 
in, Morp 


ine] 9593, 10375 
pinion (| ) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 


pei Questionnaires [See Attitude 
easures 
Opinion ee [See Attitude Measures) 


Opinions [See Attitud 
Opium А! ds [Seo A aloids, Opiates} 


Drugs [: ites} 

Opium Derivatives (See Opiates 
Optical Aids 10172 
Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion, 
Ore ИРЦ [See Verbal Com- 
munication) 
Oral Co ves 9408, 9420, 10219 
Oral Reading 10398, 10660 
Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] 

Brain See Also 


Syndromes | 
Ports Psychosis] 9970, 10061 
See Drug Therapy, 
RU iie Therapy, Insu- 
lin Shock Therapy, Psychosurge: 
(Spatial) [See 219 Or- 


10871 
Organizational da 10815, 10888 
о 


rganizational раки 10806, 
10808, 10809, 10810, 10871, 10878, 10898 
Organizational 


Structure 8935, 10518, 
10807, 10808, 10809, 10810, 10811, 
10826, 10868, 10898 


fanatical 
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[See Also Alcoholics 

Anon’ mous, overnment Agencies, La- 
r Unions, Professional izati 

10569, 10827 B ишан 

Orgasm [See Male Orgasm, Premature 

Ejaculation} 

(Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation} t yd 

(Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 

tation (Perception)] l ^ 2 

re Responses 9142, 9302, 9697, 


Originality [See Creativity] 
9233 


Orta Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handica| J 
Outcomes (Po rho 


) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 
Outpatient Treatment 10298, 10378, 
10420, 10471 
Outpatients 10038, 10261, 10380, 10391 
Ovariectomy 9465, 9475, 9484 
Ov 9196, 9200 
Overweight [See Obesity] 
Ovulation 9427 


Oxytocic Drugs [See Quinine] 


Pain [See Also Migraine Headache, 


guy enic Pain] 9493, 10412 

Pain] (Payehagenic) [See Psychogenic 
ain 

Pain Perception [See Also Pain Thresh- 

olds] 10406 : 

Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 


Drugs 

Pain 9938 

Painting (Art) 9123, 9628, 9629 

Р; 9183, 9187, 


Associate 1.еагпі! 
9193, 9203, 9207, 9222, 924 1, 9244, 9659, 
9679, 9708, 9992, 10128, 10187 
Paradoxical Ferd [See REM Sleep] 
Paralysis [See Cerebral Palsy, General 
Paresis, Parkinsons Disease 
ae Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
ease] 


Paramedical Personnel [See Also Attend- 
y Institutions) Physical Therapists] 


Paramedical Sciences [Sec Nursing, 
ea Physical Therapy, Psy- 


chopharmacolo; 
Paranoid 2 10011, 10077, 
10286, 10325 

Education 10478, 10504, 
1050 


Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions), Paramedical 
Personnel, Physical Therapists, Teacher 
Aides] 10227, 10263, 78, 10494, 
10507, 10538, 10779 


Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs| 

Parent Child 9680, 
10266 


Parent Child Relations [See Also Mother 
Child Relations, Parental Attitudes, 
Parental Eee 9641, 9714, 
9719, 9720, 9773, 9780, 9796, 9897, 9915, 
9999, 10096, 10100, 10223, 10266, 10345, 
10672, 10823 

dum Educational Background 9926, 
1 

Parental Absence [See Also Mother 
Absence] 9723, 9995 
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ttitudes 9640, 9719, 9771, 
9889, 9908, 9971, 10164, 10523, 


10534, 10782, 10823 

Parental Sce Р, 1 
Permissiveness] | die 
Influence [See Parent Child 


10596, 10823 


26, 
[See Also Adoptive Parents, 
Mothers, Schizophrenogenic Mothers, 
St rents, Unwed Mothers} 9009, 
9802, 9908, 9979, 10009, 10266, 10292, 
» 10454, 10529, 


Paresis (General) [See General Paresis| 


Relations 


Parietal Lobe [Sec Also Somatosensory 
Parkinsons Diae 10387 
38 

Parochial School [See Private 
School Education] 
Parole 10453 
Partial Reinfc [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
inten ly Hearing Impaired 10165, 10177, 
Partially Sighted 10173 

tion [See Also Group Participa- 
tion} 55 3 р 

[See Birth] 


Past Ministers (Religi 
ra ors (ee КУ: (Religion)] 


Patient History 9989, 10049, 10179, 
0483 


Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes} 
Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 


Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 

Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Surgi- 

- j Patients erminally Ш Patients] 
1 

Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 


bilit 
Patton Discrimination 8963, 9102, 9110, 
9182, 9239, 9277, 9505 
Pavlovian [See Classical 


Conditioning} 
Peabody Pietre Vocabulary Tet 107 
‘est 10788 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 

Statistical Correlation) 

Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Peer Relations 9847, 9941, 10036, 10223, 

10263, 10545, 10625 

Peer Tutoring 10592, 10757 

Meere rel crt Prisons] 

Pentobarbital 9545, 9580 

Eg Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 

cers 

Р 9544, 9592, 9607 
на (Self) [Sce Self Perc: 


кина [See Also Rela 


Р Aftereffect ps Also Afteri- 
таве 9063, 9119, 9122, 9124, 9436, 
1 

Perceptual Deve 


t 9525, 9663, 
9664, 9668, 9669, 9674, 9677, 9678, 9686, 


9690, 9709, 10153, 10154, 10186, 10635, 
10729 


lion] 
Terms] 


Pe Discrimination [See Also Fig- 
ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 
crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 
9156, 9291, 10747 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


tion) 
Per l See Also Audi- 
to Hallucinations, allucinations] 
10151, 10754 
P [See Auditory 
Localization] 


P Measures [See Also Rod And 
ahs Тыт Strooy Siar Word Test] 
8984, 9002, 9058, 10153, 10765 

Motor Coordination [See Also 


P. 
Physical Deep 
P Motor oen ed 
tor Я velopment, Perceptual 'elop- 
ment) 
e Motor Learning 9113, 10629, 
3 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Physi- 
cal Dexterity, Rotary Pursuit, Trackin; 
Visual Trackin, 0, 10131, 10156, 
10387, 10746, 10765, 10817, 10906 
ial Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 9118, 9122, 
9664, 10639, 10900 
[See Also Audito- 


‘Stimulation 
Stimulation, Illumination, Noise Lev- 

els (Work Areas), Pitch (Frequency), 
Prismatic Stimulation, Sensory Feed- 
back, Somesthetic Stimulation, Stereo- 
scopic Presentation, — Tachistoscopic 
Presentation, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation, White 
Noise] 10160 

Perceptual Style 9436, 9869 
Performance 

Performance Tests 10845, 10854, 10855 
Performing Arts [See Music] 

Р Nerves 9475, 9498, 9504, 
9515, 9526, 10209 

Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness| 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Perseveration 10342 

Persistence 9286, 9820, 9847, 
10722 

Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 


ality Theory] 

Personal ‘Orientation Inventory 8979, 
9905, 9911 

Personal 9829, 9830, 9832, 9848, 
9865, 10107, 10536 

Personal Values 9902, 10120, 10442, 
10696, 10798, 10880 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 


10710, 


ality Traits] 

Personality Correlates 9017, 9422, 9942, 
9961, 10178, 10282 

Personality Dev. t 9712, 9715, 
9720, 9721, 9765, ), 10644 
Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Cyclothymic Personali- 
® Hysteri Personality, Obsessive 

ompulsive Personality] 8, 10020, 
10033, 10091, 10102 
Personality Measures [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, California Psychological 
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Inventory, California Test of. Personali- 
ty, Embedded Figures Testing, Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique, Human Figures Draw- 
ing, Minn Multiphasic per In- 
ven, Nonprojective Personality Meas- 
ures, Personal Orientation Inventory, 
Projective Personality Measures, Rod 
And Frame Test, Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale, Rorschach Test, Rotter Intern 
Extern Locus Cont Scal, State Trait 
Anxiety Inventory, Tennessee Self Con- 
sel Scale, Thematic Apperception Test] 
8978, 8990, 9010, 9894, , 9933, 9983, 
10093, 10549, 10792, 10797 

Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 8977, 8980, 8981, 10235, 10516 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 


ality Measures 
Personality Obss [See Personality 


Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 


Measures] 

Personality 8915, 8980, 8981, 
9750, 9862, 9880, 9959, 10028, 10249 
Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, Assertive- 
ness, Authoritarianism, Conformity 
(Personality), Conservatism, Creativity, 
Defensiveness, ndency (Personafi- 
ty), Egotism, Emotional Me Emo- 
tional Security, Emotional Stability, 
Emotionality (Personality, Empathy, 
Extraversion, Femininity, Honesty, 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, fmpulsiveness, 
Insight, Internal External Locus of 
Control, Introversion, Liberalism, Ma- 
chiavellianism, Masculinity, Neuroti- 
cism, Obedience, Objectivity, Persist- 
ence, Repression Sensitization, Rigidity 
(Personality), Self Control, ани 
(Personality), GRIS Tolerance] 8966, 
9000, 9434, 9672, 9765, 9830, 9860, 9862, 
9864, 9870, 9871, 9882, 9896, 9908, 9933, 
9938, 9942, 9943, 9945, 9950, 9951, 9962, 
9986, 10021, 10049, 10086, 10108, 10114, 


10121, 10208, 10391, 10512, 10577, 
10604, 10642, 10669, 10684, 10688, 
10730, 10786, 10822, 10825, 10839, 


10859, 10889, 10923 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
9949, 10511 

Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 

Personnel Evaluation [See Also Job 
Applicant Screening, Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 10544, 10545, 10564, 
10723, 10804, 10812, 10813, 10845, 
10847, 10848, 10852, 10853, 10854, 
10855, 10858, 10881 

Personnel Management [See Also Job 
Analysis, Job Applicant Screening, Oc- 
cupational Success Prediction, Personnel 
Evaluation, Personnel Placement, Per- 
sonnel Recruitment, Personnel Selec- 
tion, Personnel Termination] 10806, 
10850, 10873 

Personnel Placement 10030 

Personnel Recruitment 10530 

кюн Selection 10564, 10831, 10840, 
Personnel Termination 10558 
Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 


Teacher Education, Management Train- 
ing, М Trainin, The Job 
Training] 10805, 1 , 10807, 10808, 
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10812, 
10838, 


10813, 


10809, 10810, 10811, 
10845, 


10828, 10833, 10835, 
10860, 10885, 10898 
Personnel [See Also Related Terms] 
10805 
Persuasive Communication 9612, 9824, 
9828, 9834, 9885 

[See Also Psychopharma- 
, 10110 
Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Phenobarbital 9568, 10371 
Phenomenology 9925, 10221, 10233 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Also 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, Proma- 
zine,  Thioridazine,  Trifluoperazine] 
10214, 10364 


9454 
Phenoxybenzamine 9530 
Phenylalanine 9537 
Pheromones 9359, 9396, 9407, 9428 
jes [See Also Asceticism, Exis- 
tentialism, Humanism] 8917, 9741, 


10611 
Phobias [See Also Ophidiophobia, 
School Phobia] 10044, 10045, 10253, 
10303, 10313, 10329, 10330 
Phonemes [See Consonants, Vowels] 
Phonetics [See Also Consonants, Sylla- 
bles, Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units)] 
9172, 9233, 9622 

9688 


cology] 9: 


tases 9418 
tides 9531 
lipids [See Phosphatides] 
Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds 
115, 9117, 9208, 9232, 
9657, 10155 


Photopic Stimulation 9270 

ope kane [See Also Rods (Eye)] 

Phrases 9619 

Phylogenesis 8920 

Physical Agility [See Physical Perea! 

Physical Attractiveness 9851, 9852, 9864, 

9868, 9871, 9879 

Physical Dev nt [See Also Motor 

Development, Prenatal Development, 

Sexual Development, Speech Develop- 

meu 9279, 9384, 9387, 9452, 9467, 9478, 
32 


Physical Dexterity 9053 

Physical Divisions (Geographic) [See 
Geography] 

Physi lucation 10194, 10627, 10638, 


10715 

Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 

Physical Fitness 10627 

Physical Geography [See Geography] 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 

Physical Therapists 10194 

Physical Therapy 10351 

Physical Trauma [See Injuries] 

Physical Treatment Methods [See Also 
Acupuncture, Adrenalectomy, Artificial 
Respiration, Castration, Dental Treat- 
ment, Hemodialysis, Hysterectomy, In- 
duced Abortion, Male Castration, Medi- 
cal Treatment (General), Neurosurgery, 
Ovariectomy, Psychosurgery, Surgery, 
Vagotomy] 10409 

Physically Handicapped 9839, 9865, 
10194, 10202 

Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 


+ 


| 


X 


— А. С 
1 


Physicians [See Also Family Physicians, 
Pathologists, Psychiatrists] 9 , 10491, 


10514 

Physiological Aging 8929, 9647, 9789, 

10211, 10213 

Ph; Arousal 9050, 9257, 9325, 
, 9430, 9432, 9442, 9443, 9447, 

10089, 10403 

Ph; Correlates 9365, 9420, 


Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 


chology] 
Physiological Stress 9389, 10403 
Ph; у [See md ipu. 
Physique [See Body Height, у 
Weight, Obesity] 
Physostigmine 9482 
Piaget (Jean) 9225, 9651 
Piagetian Tasks 9673, 10131 
Pica 10295 
Picrotoxin 9477 
Pigeons 9270, 9293, 9294, 9299, 9304, 
9310, 9312, 9314, 9319, 9322, 9326, 9330, 
9334, 9339, 9344, 9347, 9516, 9570, 9580 
Pigments [See Hemoglobin] 

7 


pigs 9370 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pineal Body 9424 


Pitch (Frequency) 9134, 9143, 9419 

Pitch Discrimination 9402 

Pitch Р [See Also Pitch Dis- 
crimination] 10170 

Pituitary Gland [See Also Hypothalamo 
EDDIE System] 10367 

Pítuitary Hormones [See Corticotropin, 
Somatotropin, Thyrotropin, Vasopres- 
sin] 

Placebo 10369, 10381, 10473 

Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 

Play Development (Childhood) [Sce 
Childhood Play Development] 

Play у 10322, 10395 

Play; 9724 


Police Personnel 10828 

Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Polic Making) 

Political Attitudes 9733, 9736, 9741, 
9958, 10282 97 

Political Campaigns 

Political Divisions (Geographic) [See 


Political окце Systems [See Capital- 


ism 

Pi Processes [See Political Cam- 
igns, Voting Behavior] 

Political lution 9741 

Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 

Campaigns, Voting Behavior] 

Pollution 10910 

Pons 9457 [See А ] 

Popularity Social Approva 

Population [See Рој tn (Statistics)] 

Population (Stai ) 8938, 9021, 10399, 

1 , 10415 

Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
aphic Characteristics] 

Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise] 

10308, 10910 

Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Vaso- 

Pong Unis Students 9164 

Postgraduate Training [See Clinical Psy- 

chology Grad Training] 
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tment Followup 10031, 10226, 


Potential Dropouts 10775 
зар | ls (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
als, 
Power 9720, 9805, 9834, 9846, 9857 
Practice 9145, 9184, 9220, 9345, 10016, 
10087, 10122, 10129, 10283, 10787 

Effects 9058, 9105, 9221, 9691, 
9693, 10005, 10844 
Praise 10455 
Prayer 9756 
Praying Mantis [See Mantis] 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 9155, 9921, 10031, 
10441, 10859 
Predictive Validity 8989, 8991, 9022, 
10094, 10804 
Predisposition 10046 
Preference Measures 9032, 10824 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 9032, 9151, 9304, 9305, 9311, 
9340, 9638, 9654, 9743, 9871, 9883, 
10340, иш 10709 
Ргерпапсу 10169 
Prehension Use Motor Development] 
Prejudice 9748, 9923 
Premature Birth 9391, 9633 
Premature Ejaculation 10199, 10272 
Premenstrual Tension 9427 
Prenatal Development [See Also Em- 
bryo] 9406, 9467, 9478, 9537, 9632 
сыр Developmental Stages [See Em- 

о] 
Preschool Age Children 8941, 8986, 8987, 
9064, 9079, 9195, 9199, 9634, 9638, 9645, 
9653, 9655, 9656, 9657, 9661, 9663, 9664, 
9665, 9667, 9676, 9678, 9679, 9680, 9682, 
9687, 9688, 9690, 9694, 9700, 9702, 9705, 
9706, 9711, 9715, 9725, 9757, 9967, 9975, 
10046, 10084, 10100, 10162, 10210, 
10224, 10322, 10342, 10355, 10395, 
10401, 10456, 10583, 10622, 10633, 
10638, 10728, 10731, 10738, 10744, 10797 
Preschool Education 9715, 10583, 10622, 
10638, 10653, 10729, 10757 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods 
Presentation Modes [Sce Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Preventive Medicine 9633 
Primacy Efl 142, 9190 
fect 9142, 91 

Primary Mental Health Prevention 
10418, 10419 
Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 


Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Chim- 
Pe Monkeys] 9365 

nted Communications Media [See 
Books] 


Prismatic Stimulation 9063 

Prisoners [See Also Prisoners of War] 
10085, 10113, 10114, 10381, 10449, 
10451, 10452, 10453, 10455, 10457, 10458 
Prisoners Dilemma Game 9843, 9856 
Prisoners of War 10014 

Prisons 10451 

Privacy 10919 


d School Education 9729, 10523, 
ee Communication 10483, 10495, 
Proactive Inhibition 9197, 9331, 10152 
Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
bility] 9154, 9155, 9173 

Probation 10447 


Probation Officers 10421 

Problem Drinking 10088, 10108 
Problem SENS Also Group Prob- 
lem Solving] 9039, 9040, 9147, 9148, 
9149, 9151, 9153, 9159, 9165, 9169, 9275. 
9654, 9672, 10619, 10659, 10667, 10678, 
10747 

Process Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


nia] 
Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 


Productivity] 
Professional Certification 10494, 10579 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation 8943, 10764 
Professional Contribution 9236, 9319, 
9443, 9651, 9977, 10078, 10202 
Professional. Criticism 9167, 9260, 9436, 
9652, 9751, 9980, 10324, 10486, 10500 
Professional Criticism Reply 9761, 9764, 
9959, 9980, 10241, 10248, 10343, 10362, 
10674, 10675, 10681, 10869 
Professional Ethics 8944, 9652, 9782, 
10309, 10483, 10484, 10486, 10489, 
10495, 10497, 10500, 10508, 10510, 10514 
Professional Meeti And Symposia 
9405, 10074, 10400, 10515 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Prof Organizations 10489, 10509 
Professional Referral 10159, 10501, 
10508 
Professional Standards 10510. 
еу te College Teachers, 
Profiles (Measurement) 10004, 10792 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded 10123, 
10295 
Progesterone 9484 
is 9989, 9993, 10021, 10261, 
10413, 10438, 10475, 10760 
Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation. (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Planning (Educational) [Sec 
Educational Program AE 
ifs Pei Instruction 10604, 10626, 
1 ‚ 10842, 10844 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 


d der Languages (Computer) [See 

Computer Programin, es 
(Mental Health) [Sce Mental 

Health Programs] 

Project Head Start 10633, 10729 

Projection (Defense Mechanism) 9892, 

9960 


Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Rorschach Test, Thematic 
Шр Test] 8988, 9016, 9932, 
10069 


Projective "ун [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 


nique, Human Figures Drawing, Projec- 
tive Personality Measures, Rorschach 


Test, Thematic Apperception Test] 
10070 
Projective Tests [See Projective Tech- 
niques] k 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promazine 9580 
0101 9530, 9539, 9593 
Prose 9144, 9174, 9176, 9248, 10661 
Proteins [See Also Hemoglobin, Immu- 
noglobulins] 9455, 9506 
Protestantism 9734, 9752, 9753, 9755 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Psychiatric ospital + Readmission] 
Paychi ie d ital Programs [See Al 
iychiatric Hospi ee Also 
Therapeutic SSH 10429, 10433, 
10438, 10439, 10440, 10471 
ТАРЕ Hospital Readmission 10056, 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff 10429, 10430, 
10437, 10442, 10520, 10831 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Commitment (Psychiatric), Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, io jatric Hospi- 


tal Readmission] 10065, 10432, 10433, 
10441, 10443, 10457 
Psychiatric Hospitals 10428, 10431, 


10435, 10437, 10442, 10444 

Psychiatric Nurses 10439 

Psychiatric Patients 8970, 8985, 9006, 
7, 9008, 9265, 9540, 9565, 9797, 9964, 

9977, 9981, 9990, 9991, 9997, 10000, 


10013, 10015, 10018, 10019, 10047, 
10050, 10052, 10066, 10075, 10112, 
10244, 10247, 10259, 10261, 10296, 
10301, 10307, 10310, 10320, 10325, 
10376, 10379, 10382, 10390, 10402, 
10420, 10428, 10430, 10432, 10433, 


10435, 10437, 10441, 10442, 10443 
Psychiatric Training 9670, 10488, 10502, 
10503, 10505, 10506, 10521 

Psychiatrists 10412, 10493, 10503, 10506, 
10516, 10521 

Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 


Community Psychiatry] 8936, 9742, 
10404, 105 
Psychic See Imipramine] 


Psychoanalysis 8918, 10230, 10244, 
10249 


Psychoanalytic Interpretation 10228 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Conscience, Ego, Unconscious (Person- 
ality Factor)] 

Psychoanalytic School (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School] 
Psychoanalytic Theory 8918, 9723 
Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


lysis] 

Peychodiagnosis [See Also Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview] 8992, 9006, 9007, 9008, 
9009, 9016, 9974, 9975, 9983, 10000, 
10001, 10026, 10029, 10035, 10053, 
10061, 10069, 10070, 10073, 10075, 
10159, 10192, 10216, 10218, 10501, 
10503, 10519 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
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Psychodiagnostic Interview 10000, 10218, 
10262, 10493, 10513 
Psy ic T 9981, 
10026, 10033, 10071. 10216 
Psychodynamics 10079 

Шан [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Moral Development, Perceptual Devel- 
opment Personality Development, Psy- 
chosocial Development, Speech Devel- 


aud 
ychogenic Pain 10166 
Psycholinguistics 10645, 10841 


Psychological Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 
Psychok Stress 9051, 9165, 9420, 


9443, 9895, 9987, 10198, 10513 
Psychological Terminology 9616 
Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 
ogists, School Psychologists] 9670, 9790, 
10490, 10510 
Psychology [See Also Clinical Psycholo- 
Ё, Comparative Psychology, Consumer 
sychology, Developmental Psychology, 
lucational Psychology, Engineering 
Psychology, Experimental Psychology, 
Озот ndustrial Psychology, 
Neuropsychology, School Psychology, 
Social Psychology] 8917, 9759, 10490 
Psychometrics 8969, 8973, 8974, 9918 
Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psychopat 9978, 9990, 10010, 
10012, 10014, 10038, 10049, 10179, 
10192, 10207, 10457, 10909 
Psychopathy 10070 
Psychopharmacology 9599 
Psychophysical Measurement 9067, 9072, 
205. 9075, 9081, 9104, 9140, 9143, 9284, 
1 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Рѕу- 
chosomatic Disorders| 
Psychophysiology 10403 
Psychosexual Behavior [See Also 
Erection (Penis), Eroticism, Exhibition- 
ism, Heterosexuality, Homosexuality, 
Impotence, Incest, Male Homosexuality, 
Male Orgasm, Premature Ejaculation, 
Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Function Dis- 
turbances, Sexual Intercourse (Human), 
Transsexualism, Transvestism, Vaginis- 
mus] 9409, 9640, 9731, 9755, 9787, 9793, 
9795, 9796, 9932, 10274, 10350, 10498, 
10508, 10514 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Schizophre- 
nia, Catatonic Schizophrenia, Childhood 
Psychosis, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Psychosis, Chronic Schizophre- 
nia, Early Infantile Autism, Korsakoffs 
Psychosis, Manic Depressive Psychosis, 
Paranoid Schizophrenia, Schizophrenia, 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis] 10015, 
10028, 10054, 10061, 10342 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development] 8959, 9634, 9637, 9667, 
9780, 10618, 10691, 10717, 10720, 10733, 
10794 
Psychosocial Readjustment 10014, 10031, 
10454 


xxi 


Psychosocial Rehabilitation 


* 


10420, 
10448, 10450 
Psychosocial Resocialization 10320, 


10438 

tic Disorders [See Also 
Anorexia Nervosa, H hondriasis, 
үрк Pain] 10121, 10169, 10208, 
1 


Psychosurgery 10414 


Psy 10232, 
10257, 1027 


Counseling 
ic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
yi Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 10236, 
10244, 10258, 10267, 10276, 10277, 
10313, 10424, 10430, 10474 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
i (Psychotherapeutic — Process)] 
10235, 10236, 10238, 10241, 
10246, 10247, 10248, 10250, 
10256, 10258, 10259, 10261, 
, 10264, 10265, 10267, 10276, 
10277, 10294 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques 10221, 
10237, 10239, 10246, 10252, 10253, 
10256, 10259, 10296, 10319, 10437, 
10442, 10463, 10793 
Psyc! Attitudes 10244 


hotherapist 
Psychotherapists 10227, 10250, 10258, 


КУСЫ Тар [See Also Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy, Brief Psychotherap: * Child 
Psychotherapy, Client Centered Thera- 
py, Encounter Group Therapy, Expres- 
sive Psychotherapy, Gestalt ^ Therapy, 
Group Psychotherapy, Hypnotherapy, 
Individual Psychotherapy, Insight Ther- 
apy, Marathon Group Therapy, Play 
erapy, Psychoanalysis, Psychothera- 
utic “Counseling, "Reality Therapy, 
erapeutic Community] 3 9900. 
10226, 10229, 10233, 10244, 10251, 
10257, 10269 
Psychotherapy Training 10505 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Also Mes- 
caline] 9598 
Puberty 9640 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Services 10407 
Public Opinion 10541 
Public Relations 10490 
Public School Education 9729, 10622 
Public Speaking 10253, 10357 
Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment 9180, 9258, 9296, 9318, 
9874, 9994, 10290, 10295, 10872 
Pupil (Eye) 8942 
Pupil Dilation 9106 
Pese 9474 
uit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 
Pyramidal Tracts 9510 5 


Quails 9295 
Questionnaires 8996, 9971, 9987, 10454 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 


Measures] 
i i (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 
Quinine 9520 Al’ 
Quinine Sulfate [See Quinine] 


Rabbits 9343, 9503 P 
Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
Negroes] 

Race Attitudes [See Also Ethnocentrism] 
9738, 9748, 9757, 9778, 9851, 10712, 
10867 

Racial Differences 9618, 9684, 9732, 
9740, 9748, 9757, 9847, 9899, 9946, 9964, 
10062, 10073, 10086, 10560, 10597, 
10695, 10697, 10712, 10727, 10729, 
10788, 10831, 10861, 10880 

Racial Discrimination 9740 

Racial Integration [See Also School 
Integration (Racial)] 9753 

Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 


Integration (Racial)] 
Radiation 9480 
Radical Movements [See Political Revo- 
lution] 
Rage [See Anger] 
Rank Order lation 9037 
Rape 10113 
Rapid Eye Movement Dreams [See REM 
Dreams] 
Sapin Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
еер] 
Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 9281, 9327, 9482, 9511, 
9527, 9610 
Rating 10763, 10911 
Rating Scales 8971, 8994, 9635, 9733, 
9975, 9983, 10265, 10424, 10440, 10800 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
forcement] 
Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rats [See Also Norway Rats] 8927, 8937, 
8946, 8958, 9281, 9282, 9285, 9286, 9237, 
9288, 9289, 9290, 9291, 9292, 9297, 9298; 
9301, 9302, 9303, 9305, 9307, 9308, 9311; 
9313, 9316, 9317, 9320, 9321, 9323, 9325, 
9328, 9335, 9337, 9338, 9342, 9345, 9348, 
9349, 9355, 9358, 9366, 9368, 9374, 9376, 
9378, 9384, 9386, 9392, 9395, 9410, 9415, 
9416, 9418, 9429, 9450, 9451, 9452, 9453, 
9456, 9457, 9458, 9459, 9460, 9462, 9463, 
9464, 9465, 9468, 9470, 9471, 9472, 9473, 
9475, 9478, 9479, 9480, 9481, 9482, 9484, 
9485, 9486, 9487, 9489, 9490, 9494, 9496, 
9500, 9504, 9505, 9511, 9512, 9513, 9515, 
9517, 9519, 9520, 9521, 9522, 9523, 9525, 
9527, 9529, 9534, 9535, 9539, 9543, 9544, 
9545, 9547, 9551, 9552, 9554, 9556, 9560, 
9561, 9562, 9565, 9566, 9567, 9573, 9576, 
9578, 9579, 9582, 9583, 9586, 9590, 9591, 
9594, 9595, 9596, 9597, 9600, 9606, 9607, 
9609, 9610 SA 
Ravens Progressive Matrices 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 
Reaction Time 9041, 9048, 9052, 9054, 
9064, 9069, 9071, 9077, 9080, 9137, 9166, 
9168, 9203, 9224, 9251, 9401, 9442, 9575, 
9602, 9970, 9997, 10017, 10027, 10146 
Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions 
Кекте Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 
Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness 
Е (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 
Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading, Silent Reading] 9114, 
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9157, 9171, 9212, 10287, 10323, 10599, 
10689, 10752 

Reading Ability 9669, 9703, 9996, 10134, 
10652, 10663, 10677, 10760 

Reading Achievement 10131, 10188, 
10671, 10676, 10677, 10690, 10752 

R Comprehension 9144, 10532, 
10645, 10652, 10660, 10841, 10901 
Reading Disabilities 10131, 10134, 10652, 
10746, 10751, 10760 

To Education 10600, 10629, 10641, 
Reading Materials 9198, 10607, 10629, 
10645, 10652, 10686, 10689, 10841, 10901 
Reading Readiness 9645, 10600, 10629, 
10653, 10671 

Reading Skills 10134, 10663, 10742, 
10757, 10760 

Ке Speed 9144, 9171, 9212, 10660, 
10901 

Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission lospital) [See Hospital 
Admission] 

Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] 
Reality Therapy 10458 

Reasoning [See Also Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, Inference] 9662, 9673, 
10186 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 
Reply] 

R 2 (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall] 
9171, 9174, 9177, 9178, 9182, 9184, 9186, 
9190, 9192, 9193, 9194, 9198, 9201, 9202, 
9204, 9205, 9208, 9215, 9222, 9231, 9235, 
9236, 9238, 9243, 9247, 9248, 9261, 9708, 
9878, 9992, 10087, 10127, 10128, 10187, 
10614 

Recency Effect 9190, 9204 

Receptors (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
tors] 

Recidivism 10119 

Reciprocal Inhibition y 10329 
Reciprocity 9437, 9717, 9884, 10010 
Recognition 9033, 9115, 9135, 
9178, 9182, 9186, 9189, 9191, 9203, 9210, 
9211, 9212, 9218, 9224, 9226, 9227, 9232, 
9233, 9234, 9236, 9239, 9241, 9244, 9245, 
9247, 9248, 9629, 9693, 9698, 9703, 9992, 
10663, 10757 

R 


Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 

Reflexes [See Also уш Reflex, 
Startle Reflex] 8924, 951 

Refraction Errors [See Myopia] 
Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 


tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation] 
10440, 10447, 10507 

Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 


Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers 10434, 10482 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, External Rewards, 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Monei Re- 
wards, Negative Reinforcement, Positive 
Reinforcement, Praise, Punishment, Re- 
inforcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Secondary Rein- 
forcement, Self Reinforcement, Social 
Reinforcement, Variable Interval Rein- 
forcement, Variable Ratio Reinforce- 
ment, Verbal Reinforcement] 9180, 9297, 
9702, 10149, 10310, 10315, 10342, 10348, 
10467, 10716, 10744 

Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 
gnis) 
Reinforcement Amounts 9252, 9285, 
9314, 9329, 9338, 9581 

Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Variable Interyal 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
forcement] 9022, 9185, 9199, 9250, 9252, 
9285, 9286, 9287, 9293, 9294, 9296, 9299, 
9301, 9304, 9313, 9319, 9322, 9327, 9329, 
9330, 9331, 9482, 9564, 9578, 9581, 9820 
Relapse (Disorders) 10470 

Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relaxation 9445, 10200, 10285, 10291, 
10298, 10354, 10409, 10799 

Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 

Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religious Affiliation [See Christianit y 
Judaism, Protestantism, Roman Сато 
cism] 

Religious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
Judaism, Protestantism, Roman Cathoh 
cism] 9751, 9752, 9761, 9764, 9765, 9902, 
10530 

Religious Education 10530, 10594 
Religious Personnel [See Also Cler, Ў 
Ministers (Religion), Priests] 9765, 1 


Religious [See Also Asceticism, 
Meditation, Prayer] 9760 
REM Dreams 9957 


REM Sleep 9393, 9417, 9441, 9506, 9582 
Remedial Reading 10752 

Remembering [See Retention] 

Remission (Disorders) 9986, 10004 
Remote Associates Test 9261 

Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 
sonnel] 

Repetition (Compulsive) [See Compul- 
sive Repetition] 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 

Repression Sensitization 9917, 10403 
Reptiles [See Lizards, Turtles] 

Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 
Si 

ioe Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine 9541, 9543, 9553, 9588 
Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 
Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses, Hospitals, Nursing 


Homes, Psychiatric Hospitals] 10427, 
10434, 1044), 10446, 10463 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 

R tion 8949, 9413, 9432, 10136, 
10298, 10344, 10409 

Respiration (Artificial) [See Artificial 
Respiration] 

Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
точ 

Ri tory System [See Nose) 


Respiratory Tract [See Asth- 
ma 

iet Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Ri 9439 


esponse Amplitude 
Response Bias 9084, 9243, 10189 


eim Е 9252, 9287, 9303, 
9306, 9330, 9558, 95! 

- Generalization 10289, 10304, 
1 


Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
Late! 


onum ncy 8990, 9070, 9109, 
9161, 9214, 9269, 10027, 10147 
Parameters [See Reaction 


Responses, 
Emotional Responses, Orienting Re- 


sponses) 
9855, 9861, 10607 
Retallation [See Reciprocit 


Development 10059 
Retention [ е Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning), Reconstruction 
ERA 9162, 9179, 9200, 9290, 9332, 
333, , 9704, 10606, 10646, 10692 
Retention Measures (See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing), Reconstruction (Learning 
Reticular Formation 9506, 960. 
Retina [Sec Rods (Eye 
Retinal I 9271, 9401 
Retirement 9745, 10598 
eyes Inhibition 9176, 9177, 9246, 
Reversal Shift Learning 9229, 9516 
Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
R vier 
Revo (Political) [See Political Rev- 
olution 
Re [See Also External Rewards, 
(Lr Rewards] 9256, 9842, 9994, 
10619, 10766 
Eom Fever 101 iU 
Personality) 10112 
Risk Taking 


[See {М Gambling] 9877, 
Т 9942, 10112, 10281, 10432, 10576, 


Ritalin Te Methylphenidate) 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rituals (Religion) [See eligious Prac- 


tices] 
Robbery [See Theft] 
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Rocking (Body) [See Body Rocking] 
Rod And pe Test 9853, 9988 10118 
Rodents [See Also Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mice, Norway Rats, Rats] 
9309 
Rods (Eye) 9082, 9116 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 9943, 10549 
Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
Role Conflicts 9716, 9788, 9791, 10548, 
10815, 10882 AN ONIS 
Role Ех ns 9859, 1 , 105 
Role aser 8999, 9860, 9915, 10437, 
10542, 10543, 10553, 10555, 10567, 
10570, 10574, 10882 
Role Playing 8990, 9201, 9446, 9893, 
10575, 10867 
"ne [See Also Sex Roles] 9637, 10039, 
6 
Roman Catholicism 9752, 9755, 9765 
Rorschach Test 8964, 8970, 8997, 9016, 
9907, 9908, 9913, 9982, 9990, 10099 
Rotary Pursuit 9078, 10139 
Rotter Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal 
жо, 9893, ШО T Time] 
(Response) eaction Time 
Running 9285, 55 
Runways (Maze) [See Maze Pathways] 
Rural Environments 9746, 9758, Vias, 
10384, 10713, 10883, 10923 


Saccharin 9591 
Safety [See Air Traffic Control, Aviation 
Safety, Highway Safety] 

10584, 10890 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 
Saliva 9378 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation) 
Sampling (Experimental) 8957, 9035 
Satiation 9337, 9341, 9369, 9490 
Satisfaction [ Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 9732, 9929, 9930, 
9940, 10270, 10915 
Pes (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures, 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures; 

( ) [See Personality 


el 

Scales ference) [See Preference 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 


(qn 8965, 8967, 8971 
Seas Morse. [See Skin Disorders; 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

[See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Catatonic Schizophrenia, 
Childhood Schizophrenia, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Paranoid Schizophrenia] 
8933, 8965, 9434, 9968, 9973, 9976, 9989, 
9997, 10000, 10005, 10008, 10011, 10016, 
10021, 10024, 10031, 10034, 10048, 
10053, 10054, 10062, 10063, 10071, 
10077, 10259, 10325, 10337, 10365, 
10370, 10378, 10385, 10388 
Schizophrenogenic Mothers 10053 

D Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 


А See Academi i- 
tude] ptitude [: cademic Apti: 


School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 9941, 10038, 10450, 
10684, 10707, 10711, 10724 


School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Administrators [See Also School 
Principals, School Superintendents] 
10530, 10541, 10544, 10545, 10546, 
10547, 10548, 10566, 10567, 10571, 10585 
School Children 8941, 8984, 8991, 
8993, 9011, 9064, 9089, 9108, 9175, 9195, 
9210, 9215, 9229, 9239, 9256, 9257, 9263, 
9265, 9637, 9653, 9658, 9663, 9664, 9665, 
9669, 9671, 9672, 9673, 9679, 9682, 9684, 
9690, 9691, 9698, 9699, 9701, 9703, 9704, 
9705, 9706, 9708, 9709, 9710, 9711, 9713, 
9714, 9716, 9717, 9729, 9758, 9777, 9801, 
9810, 9820, 9821, 9847, 9863, 9889, 9901, 
9915, 9919, 9950, 9957, 9984, 9999, 
10029, 10072, 10084, 
10133, 10136, 
10156, 10158, 
, 10173, 10174, 
10197, 10210, 
10290, 10292, 
10324, 10326, 
10344, 10363, 
, 50, 10664, 10738, 10747, 
10750, 10753, 10755, 10758, 10760 
School Attendance 10601, 10602, 10724, 


10775 
School Counselors 10495, 10496, 10541, 
10551, 10773, 10781, 10782, 10799 
School Dropouts 9053, 9798, 10602 
School Enrollment [See School Attend- 


ance] 
Environment 10527, 10539, 
10542, 10709, 10711 
School Facilities [See Dormitories, Edu- 
cational Laboratories, Learning Centers 
Educational)] 
Integration (Racial) 10558, 10712, 


10717 

School Learning 9200, 9263, 10492, 
10637, 10698, 10777 

School [See Educational 
Administration] 


School Phobia 10067, 10664 
School Principals 10537, 10539, 10541, 


10542, 10543, 10544, 10548, 10550, 
10553, 10554, 10558, 10561, 10565, 
10574, uem 10578, 10584, 10588, 10711 
School Psychologists 10756 
School Psychology 10764 


School Readiness 10635, 10653, 10729, 
10733, 10738, 10765 
School Superintendents 10542, 10567 
Schools [See Colleges, Elementa: 
Schools, High Schools, Junior High 
Schools] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 10634, 10679 - 
Sciences [See Anthropology, Biochemis- 
try, Child Psychiatry, Clinical Psycholo- 
, Community Psychiatry, Comparative 
sychology, nsumer Psychology, De- 
velopmental Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Endocrinology, Engineering 
Psychology, Epidemiology, Experimen- 
tal Psychology, Geography, Gerontolo- 
gy, Industrial Psychology, Neuroanato- 
my, Neurochemistry, Neurology, Neuro- 
physiology. Neuropsychology, Ophthal- 
mology, Psychiatry, Psychology, фео 
athology, School Psychology, Social 
'sychology, Social Sciences, Surgery] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 


uu 


chological Terminology] 9616, 10490, 
10511 


Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 9924 
Sclera [е SE REA 4 
Sclerosis (Nervous System) 

lamine 9609 


Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 


Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Scoring Hus 8964, 8965, 8966, 8967, 
8970, 8972, 8991, 9997, 9964, 10043, 
10801, 10855 


Scotland 9777 

Screening (Job Aj icants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening 

Seasonal Variations 10015, 10034, 10037, 
10065, EO ee 

Secondary 5. 

forcement 9502 
Secretarial н Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
s] 

Secretion (Gland) [See Also Endocrine 
Gland Secretion, ESL 9428 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See sions] 
re (Emotional) [See Emotional 
ecurit 
Sedatives pa Also Chlorpromazine, 
Haloperidol, Heroin, Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 


Fa (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion 

Seizures [See Convulsions 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 

Selective Attention 9261, 9265, 9269, 
9326, 10016, 10043, 10138, 10157 

Self Actualization 9750, 9752, 9904, 9905, 
9911, 9916, 9955, 10093, 10280, 10517, 
10554, 10585, 10612, 10718 

Self t [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept |; Also Self Esteem] 
9647, 9721, 9726, 9755, 9796, 9891, 9901, 
9937, 9940, 9955, 9998, 10092, 10132, 
10140, 10149, 10459, 10547, 10549, 


fidence [Sce Self Esteem] 
Self Control 1, 9256, 9431, 10116, 
10136, 10306, 10347, 10358, 10722, 
10772, 10814, 10887. 
Self Disclosure 9836, 9837, 9839, 9881, 
10262, 10609 
Self Esteem 9720, 9727, 9785, 9900, 
9901, 9928, 9937, 9947, 9952, 9955, 
10585, 10609, 10657, 10887 
Self Evaluation 9259, 9900, 9930, 9937, 
10048, rap Ae i | 
Self ncept| 
Self ri Wounds 10305 
Self Mutilation 10299, 10300 
Self 


Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self тай e 10315, 10347, 10467, 
Self Respect See Self Esteem] 

teem) 
Self Stallion 9463, 9495, 9513, 9535, 
9543 
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Semantic — Differential 8998, 10466, 
10586, 10759 
Semantics 9026, 9158, 9174, 9238, 9619, 
9620, 9625, 9671, 9676, 9696, 9887, 10255 
nce [See Aged] 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sensation [See Perception} 
Sense Disorders [See Menieres 
Disease, Myopia, Nystagmus] 
Sense O; [Sec Also Cochlea, Eye 
(Anatomy), Toy (Anatomy), Mid- 
dle Far, pil (Eye), Rods (Eye), Taste 
езін Drugs) [Se 
nsitivity ( ) [See Drug Sensitivit 
Sensitivity (Personality) 10280 л 
Sensitivity Trai 10273, 10279, 10280, 
10282, 10489, 10559, 10636, 10776, 10796 
Sensitization Repression [See Repression 
Sensitization) 
Sensorimotor Measures 9977 
Sensory A tion [See Also Dark 
Adaptation, Orienting Res nses] 9063, 
9119, 9122, 9124, 9126, 91 8, 9142, 9271 
Deprivation 9050, 9090, 9097, 
9494, 9505 


Sensory Feedback 9056, 9060, 9368 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 


Sensory Neurons [See Rods (Eye)] 
Com 9158, 


9150, 
9167, 9626, 9665, 10124, 10190, 10193 
Sentence Structure 9157, 9171, 9626, 
9665, 10124, 10190, 10193 
Sentences 9198, 9238, 9703, 10201, 


10206 

Sephardim [See Judaism] 

m (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions 

Sequential Learning 9209, 9318, 10639 
Serial Learning 9202, 9206, 9216, 9235, 
9243 

Serotonin 9386, 9424, 9460, 9471, 9534, 
9541, 9556, 9567, 9606, 9965, 10041 
Serotonin Antagonists 9471, 9482, 9567, 
9606 


Serpasil [See Reserpine] 

Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely D etarded 10123, 
10124, 10129, 1015 

Sex Differences. (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Education 9640, 10609, 10655 

Sex Hormones [See Also Andro ens, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Progesterone, Tes- 
tosterone] 9429, 9466 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
9384 

Sex Roles 9628, 9654, 9775, 9781, 9788, 
9790, 9791, 9792, 9797, 9827, 9859, 9863, 
9871, 9896, 9897, 9914, 9957, 10596, 
10603, 10714, 10820, 10839, 10864 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 9640, 9731, 9755, 9786, 
10340, 10609 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 7. 

Sexual Development , 

Sexual Deviations [$ее Exhibitionism, 
Incest, Transsexualism, Transvestism] 
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Sexual Function See AI, 
Impotence, Premature Ене Ацо 
н) 10199, 10222, 10272, 10274, 
Sexual Intercourse Human 
Incest, Rape] 10383 у ) [See Also 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Anima] 
Sexual Receptivit ] 

See Guilt 

See Fi 

Perception NE Sape 


{ХЕ 9532 
, 9288, 9300, 9305, 
9307, 9308, 9315, 9325, 9433, 9473, 90 
950, 9512, 9522, 9573, 9580 ; 
y [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy, Insuli Sh 
Shoplifting 10334 ^ ^ Shock Therapy] 
Shopping [Sce Consumer Behavior] 
Short Term 9047, 9059, 9186, 
9187, 9188, 9195, 9] 7, 9220, 9221, 9223, 
Se (20, 9232, 9234, 9246, 9264, 9339, 
, , , 9445, , , 
10134, 10152, 10155 Жошо 
hort Term JY chotherapy [See Brief 
I 


Psychotherap: 
Shoshone ана [See American Indi- 


ans] 

Shute Box Grids 9305 

Shuttle Boxes Also Sj 

Grids] 8926, 304 30; Shuttle: Box 


yness [See Timidity) 
Sibling Relations 10345 
Siblings [See Also Heteroz ‘otic Twins, 
моа Rote Twins, Twins} 9681, 10015, 


Side Effects (| Sce Al 
Addiction, Dia Mate Reactiont 
Hendin ad d tion? 10366 o nsi 
leroin iction » 10374, 10376, 
10389, 10428 NBI 
10212, 10755 


Sign Language 
Pom 9070, 9131, se Toss 10898 


Similarity ( 
larity 
Si ion [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Heuristic Mod- 
eling, Mathematical Modeling, Stochas- 
tic Modeling] 9039, 9054, 10: 74, 10807, 
10808, 1 , 10810, 10811, 10812, 
10813, 10898, 10899, 10911 
воша [ore Simulation) 

roup) [See Group Size] 
Size Discrimination 10617 


lus) [See Stimulus Simi- 


Skelet: [See Muscu- 

loskeletal Disorders 

Skill Ves. us 

Skilled Industrial Workers 10849 

Skills [е аии 

е [ (Scc in Resistance] 

Disorders so Al 9 

Lupus] 9972 MES 
n Properties [See Skin 

Resistance] 


Skin pvt io die 10349 
Sleep so , REM 
Siep 9391, 9413, 9414, 9475, 9426, 
9441, 9540, 9571, 9650, 10379 

[See Insomnia, Narco- 


ps 
Sep. Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 


Slow Learners 10659 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion] 

Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 
in, 

Soke Phobia [See PRU 
Social Acceptance 9796, 10310 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 


Social Adjustment 8997, 9728, 9749, 
9763, 9796, 9940, 9941, 9989, 10003, 
10030, 10036, 10105, 10450, 10475, 
10707, 10711, 10741 
Social Approval 9228, 9842, 9864, 9941, 
10109, 10115, 10705 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship Dis lays, Animal Distress Calls, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal So- 
cial Behavior, Arguments, Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Attack Behavior, At- 
tribution, Bargaining, Competition, 
Compliance, Conflict, Conformity (Per- 
sonality), Conversation, Cooperation, 
Double Bind Interaction, Eye Contact, 
Friendship, Gambling, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Group Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Involve- 
ment, Leadership, Leadership Style, 
Negotiation, Participation, Peer Relat- 
ions, Praise, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Reciprocity, Responsibility, Risk Tak- 
ing, Social Acceptance, Social Adjust- 
ment, Social Approval, Social Dating, 
Social Drinking, Social Facilitation, 
Social Interaction, Social Perception, 
Social Reinforcement, Threat Postures, 
Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal Rein- 
forcement, Violence, War] 9869, 9939, 
9958, 10056 
Social Casework 10401, 10426 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 9746, 10039 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class] 9819, 10021, 10583 
Social Dating 9868 
Social Deprivation [See Also Social 
Isolation] 9504, 9527, 10140, 10142, 
10436 
Social Desirability 8978, 9738, 9821, 
9860, 9917 
Social Drinking 9805, 10101 
Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironmental Adaptation, Home Envi- 
ronment, Kibbutz, Neighborhoods, Ru- 
ral Environments, School Environment, 
Suburban Environments, Towns, Urban 
Environments, Working Conditions] 
9667, 10416, 10711, 10923 
Social Equality 9743 
Social Facilitation 8925, 9369, 9845 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 9785, 9840 
al ility [See Social Mobility) 
Social Influences [See Also Power, Preju- 
dice, Social Approval, Social Desirabili- 
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, Social Values, Taboos] 9131, 9840, 
(0353 
Social Interaction [See Also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Bargain- 
ing, Conflict, Conversation, Coopera- 
tion, Double Bind Interaction, Eye 
Contact, Friendship, Group Discussion, 
Group Participation, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Шерт: 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
fluences, Interpersonal Interaction, In- 
terviewing, Interviews, Negotiation, Par- 
ticipation, Peer Relations, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Social Dating, Vio- 
lence, War] 9010, 9667, 9732, 9830, 
10304, 10320, 10355, 10435, 10592, 
10695, 10708, 10717, 10919 
Social Isolation 9412, 9469, 9548, 9642, 
10919 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning) Imprinting, Nonverbal 
Learning] 9651, 3728, 9703, 9821, 9822, 
10039, 10315, 10728 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
Social Mobility 10915 
Social Movements [See Activist Move- 
ments, Civil Rights Movement, Homo- 
sexual Liberation Movement, Womens 
Liberation Movement] 
Social P. ion [See Also Attribution] 
8959, 9201, 9757, 9758, 9769, 9822, 9832, 
9836, 9842, 9849, 9850, 9852, 9853, 9854, 
9859, 9860, 9862, 9863, 9864, 9867, 9868, 
9871, 9872, 9873, 9874, 9875, 9876, 9878, 
9880, 9883, 9884, 9889, 9952, 10084, 
10109, 10227, 10250, 10268, 10492, 
10539, 10542, 10548, 10713, 10714, 
10717, 10779, 10794, 10864 
Social Processes [See Coalition Forma- 
tion, Human Migration, Immigration, 
Industrialization, Racial Integration, 
School Integration (Racial), Social De 
rivation, Social Isolation, Social Mobili 
ty, Socialization, Urbanization] 
ial Psychology 8913, 10511 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Verbal Reinforcement] 9648, 9817, 9845, 
10142, 10149, 10351, 10355 
Social Sciences [See Also Anthropology, 
Clinical Psychology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, Consumer Psychology, Devel- 
opmental Psychology, Educational Psy- 
chology, Engineering Psychology, Expe- 
rimental Psychology, Gerontology, In- 
dustrial Psychology, Neuropsyc ology, 
Psychology, School Psychology, Social 
Psychology] 8969 
Social Stress 10055, 10198 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 9735, 9739, 
10010, 10451, 10632 
Social Values 10522 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Workers 10426 
Socialization 9897 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 
Society 9742 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Deprivation, Culture Change, Eth- 
nic lenti] 9747, 9765, 9781, 10010, 
10192, 10713, 10798, 10857 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
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Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class] 
8986, 9004, 9643, 9714, 9732, 9744, 9748, 
9853, 9915, 9926, 9986, 9995, 10009, 
10084, 10399, 10463, 10554, 10570, 
10579, 10619, 10665, 10671, 10697, 10859 
Sociograms 9831 

Sociometric Tests 10036 

Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 9532 

Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal] 


Somatosensory Cortex 9508 
Somatotropin 9594 
Somatotypes 9903 
Somesthetic Perception [See Cutaneous 
Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, Pain Per- 
ception, Pain Thresholds, Tactual Per- 
ception, Vibrotactile Thresholds] 
Somesthetic Stimulation [See Also Tac- 
tual Stimulation] 9279 
Sorority Membership 10696 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 
South Vietnam 9749 
Southeast Asia 10220 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space: 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Distortion 9577 
Spatial Organization 9218 
Spatial Orientation (Pe ion) 9054, 
9057, 9083, 9111, 9113, 9127, 9350, 9518, 
9523, 9653, 9690, 10189 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Distance, Apparent Movement, Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Depth Perception, Dis- 
tance Perception, Motion Perception, 
Size Discrimination, Spatial Distortion, 
Spatial Organization, Spatial Orientation 
(Perception), Stereoscopic Vision] 9056, 
9095, 9277, 9637, 9709, 10154, 10186, 
10212, 10907 
Special Education 10058, 10149, 10194, 
10210, 10539, 10540, 10654, 10741, 
10743, 10745, 10746, 10748, 10750, 
10754, 10755, 10756, 10758 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Special Education] 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Жр Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Special 
Education] 
Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 
К cally Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion. 
Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 
Special Education Students 10739, 10757 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 


Pd 

pectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] 

Speech [See Verbal SIS ано 
Speech And Hearing Measures 1018. 


Ak 


Б, 


Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Speech, Pauses, Speech 
Rate] 9630, 9853, 10003, 10063, 10143, 
10265 
Speech Development 9661, 9675, 9687, 
9705, 10059, 10726 
Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Retarded Speech Develo 
ment, Stuttering] 10141, 10158, 10159, 
10395, 10396 
Speech Handicapped 9678, 10150 
Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Speech Pauses 10193 

Perception 9132, 9137, 9138, 
9139, 9172, 9678, 10183, 10206, 10227, 
10676 
Speech Rate 10193 


A Therapy 10395, 10396, 10397, 
10398 


Speed [See Velocity] 

Speed (Response) Bee Reaction Time] 

Spelling 10740 

н Cord [See Also Pyramidal Tracts] 
9: 


Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Recovery (Learning) 9183 
Sports 9938 

5 [See Also Wives] 9768, 9769, 
9774, 10019, 10108, 10169, 10269, 10271, 
10272, 10274, 10359, 10465 


Spreading Depression 9487 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] 


Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 

Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 

Startle Reflex 9348, 9487, 9707 
Starvation 8944, 10200 

гө Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 

State Trait Anxiety Inventory 9906 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Confidence Limits (Statis- 
tics), Consistency (Measurement), Fac- 
tor Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Tests, 
Variabilit Measurement] 9025, 9027, 
9035, 9036, 9042, 9045, 9425, 10241, 
10247, 10248, 10897 

Statistical Correlation [See Also Rank 
Order Correlation] 8967, 8968, 9013, 
9023, 9025, 9037, 9038, 9045, 9155, 9927, 
9943, 10052 

Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 
Cluster Analysis, Consistency (Measure- 
ment), Factor Analysis, Statistical Prob- 
ability, Variability Measurement] 8960, 
8969, 9021, 9030, 9031, 9046, 9080 
Statistical Probability 8975, 9018 
Statistical Reliability 8945 

Statistical Tests 9020 : 
Statistical Validity [See Also Factorial 
Validity, Predictive Validity] 9035 

Status 9838, Then 

Stealing [See The! 

Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 
Stepparents 9889 Sy 
Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Presentation 9091 
Stereoscopic Vision 9106, 9113 
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Stereotaxic Techniques [See Brain Stim- 
ulation, Chemical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrical Brain Stimulation, Spreading 


Depression] 

Stereotyped Attitudes 9738, 9797, 9836, 
due 10164, 10575, 10596, 10820, 10864, 
10877 

Ste Behavior 9345, 9449, 9457, 
9464, 9904, 9967, 10290 

Sterilization (Sex) [See Castration, Hys- 
terectomy, Male Castration, Ovariecto- 


т 
Steroids [See Also Corticosteroids, Cor- 
ticosterone, Hydrocortisone] 9465 
Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Audito; Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, 
Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Spreading De- 
ression, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 9633 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Ambiguity 9265 
Stimulus Change 9297, 9350 
Stimulus Complexity 9088, 9096, 9117, 
9226, 9326, 9638, 9654 
Stimulus Control 8958, 9187, 9293, 9326, 
9339, 10311 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, Sensory Deprivation, Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 
Stimulus Discrimination 9098, 9175, 
9180, 9195, 9199, 9290, 9294, 9309, 9312, 
9319, 9331, 9346, 9347, 9467, 9516, 9597, 
10058, 10134, 10160, 10639, 10897 
Stimulus Duration 9067, 9090, 9092, 
9093, 9115, 9136, 9172, 9188, 9220, 9291; 
9293, 9337, 9339, 9997, 10027, 10147 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] Don 
Stimulus Frequei 9052, 9115, 9251, 
9340, 9967 dogs 
Stimulus Generalization 9295, 9310, 9399 
Stimulus Intensity 8933, 9075, 9131, 
9136, 9142, 9292, 9295. 9419, 9441, 
10027, 10078, 10170 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 9048 
Stimulus Novelty 9260, 9297, 9298, 9638, 
9695, 9865 
Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Complexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
P Stimulus Variability] 9072, 
9079, 9100, 9255, 9319, 10146 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


t 

Seuls Presentation Methods [See Also 
Stereoscopic Presentation, Б 
ic Presentation] 9055, 9069, 9125, 9126, 
9133, 9209, 9215, 9216, 9218, 9232, 10135 
Stimulus Salience 9092, 9151, 9289, 
9329, 10155 
Stimulus Similarity 8982, 9027, 9032, 
9052, 9104, 9168, 9175, 9182, 9216, 9227, 
9260, 9331, 9336 

Stimulus Variability 9109, 9163 
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Stochastic Modeling 9153 
Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, El) 

trategies 9027, 9145, 9147, 917 
9658, 10087, 10663, 10698 үз» 
Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 


Physiological Stress, Psychological 
Stress, ial Stress, Stress Ri А 
9677, 10815, 10909 se 


GE Reactions 9255, 9435, 9537, 9935, 
Skp 10529 
ic Movement [See A 
Movement] p dus 
Stroop Color Word Test 9094 
Student Admission Criteria 10487, 10512 
Student Attitudes 9896, 10521, 10522, 
10530, 10536, 10546, 10556, 10560, 
, 10609 


10709, 10710, 711, 10715, 10718, 
10723, 10735, 10752, 10775, 10782 
Student Teachers 10549, 10748 

Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Community College 
Students, Elementary School Students, 
Graduate Students, High School Stu- 
dents, Junior College tudents, Junior 
High School Students, Kindergarten 
Students, Medical Students, Nursin 
Students, Postgraduate Students, Special 
Education Students, Transfer Students, 
Vocational School Students] 10545, 
10594, 10660, 10693, 10711, 10922 
et (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
1es 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Study Habits 10602, 10668, 10772 
Stuttering 10163, 10164, 10397, 10398 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions 
Subculture (Anthropol ) 9739, 1066 
Subjectivity [See O ;jectivity] 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
Rl а 

Substantia Nigra [See Mesenc halon 
Suburban Environments 10613" i 
Success [See Achievement] 

Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 

ipm [See Also Glucose] 9278, 9338, 


Suicide 9614, 10089, 10090, 10099, 
10107, 10166, 10485 

Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 

Sulpiride 9547 

Superego [See Conscience] 

зати, Colliculus 9274, 9394, 9400, 


пуня [See Management Person- 
nel 

Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution) 

e Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
егару 

Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] en 

Surgery Also Adrenalectomy, Cas- 
tration, Hysterectomy, Induced Abor- 


tion, Male Castration, Neurosurgery, 
Ovariectomy, Psychosurgery, Vagotomy] 
10413 


5 Patients 9977, 10019, 10403, 
10413 
Surveys 9818 


Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures) 
Steyn (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures} 
Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
оа lity (Disorders) 10053 
Susceptil 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibilit 
Sweden 100; 
Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Syllables 9168, 9233, 10201 
Syllogistic [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasonin: 
Pisis Infantile t eara rie i 
ympatholytic Drugs еѕегріпеј 
Sympathomimetic бє Anphe 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
lamine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Norepinephrine 
8; it Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
Кошар; Dopamine, Epineph- 
tine, Isoproterenol, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine} 9530 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 
Symptoms [See Also Anorexia Nervosa, 
Anoxia, Apraxia, Ataxia, Body Rocking, 
Convulsions, Dyskinesia, Fatigue, Hy- 
rkinesis, Н hagia, Hyperthermia, 
lypochondriasis, Insomnia, Migraine 
Headache, Obesity, Pain, Psychogenic 
Pain, Shock] 9963, 10013, 10032, 16068, 
10369 
9388 


S 

S; ре Also Downs Syndrome, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Menieres Disease, 
Organic Brain Syndromes] 10035 
ratas Te Also Sentence Structure) 
9158, 91771, 9626, 9682, 9687, 9696, 9985, 
10212, 10725 


S tic 

10291, 10293, 10294, 10300, 
10318, 10322, 10327, 10330, 
10349, 10472, 10473, 10793 
Systems Analysis 8935, 10527 


T See Sensitivity Traini 
T [8 itivity Training] 


Tachistoscopic Presentation 9092, 9692 


10303, 
10346, 


Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
actual Displa 10903, 10904 

‘actual ys ‚1 
Tactual Hes. Also Vibrotac- 
tile ROREM 207, , 9076, 9436, 10078, 
10141, 10160, 10671 
Tactual Stimulation 931 1, 9366 
Talent [Sce АШ] 

Task Analysis 10828 
Task 9157, 9159, 9257, 9693, 
Teak ну See T; 

‘ask ask Complexity 
Taste Buds pl pee) 
Seed Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion; 


Taste cogs 9055, 9276, 9295, 9298, 
9317, 9335, 9566, 9595 $ 


Taste Stimulation 9278, 9298, 9396 
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Taxonomies 9833, 9939, 10012, 10816 
Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 


Teacher Aides 10570 

Teacher Attitudes 8999, 10164, 10534, 
10540, 10543, 10544, 10553, 10565, 
10566, 10573, 10575, 10576, 10577, 
10578, 10582, 10586, 10587, 10601, 
10622, 10665, 10691, 10697, 10700, 
10719, 10721, 10733, 10734, 10748 
"Teacher [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 10536, 
10544, 10545, 10554, 10562, 10564, 
10572, 10586, 10589, 10685, 10701, 
10702, 10703, 10705, 10713, 10723, 


10726, 10727, 10785 
Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 10540, 10552, 10562, 
10570, 10575, 10579 


Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 
Characteristics] 

Teacher Personality 10547, 10562, 10577, 
10702 

Teacher Student Interaction 9711, 10536, 
10592, 10593, 10624, 10694, 10701, 
10705, 10713, 10721, 10723, 10726, 


10728, 10731, 10744 

T Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion] 

Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 9009, 
10529, 10545, 10548, 10564, 10569, 
10570, 10573, 10711, 10731, 10785 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Educa- 
tional Field Trips, Group Instruction, 
Individualized Instruction, Instructional 
Media, Lecture Method, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational), Open Classroom 
Method, Peer Tutoring, Programed In- 
struction, Reading Materials, Teachin, 
Methods, Videotape Instruction] 10533, 
10621, 10699, 10716 
T: ) [See Programed 
Instruction] 


Te Methods [See Also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Educational Field Trips, Group 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, 
Lecture Method, n Classroom Me- 
thod, Peer Tutoring, Programed Instruc- 


tion, Videota; Instruction] 8989, 10507, 
10562, 10597, 10606, 10607, 10613, 
10615, 10617, 10628, 10633, 10639, 
10641, 10642, 10647, 10655, 10667, 
10692, 10707, 10745, 10747 

Technical Personnel 10848, 


Service 

10853, 10854, 10855 
Technology 10871 

teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Closed 
Circuit Television, Telephone Systems, 
Television, Television Advertising] 
T lon [See Also nm 'daloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Cerebral Cone 
Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Hip, 
campus, Limbic System, Parietal Го А 

omatosen: Cortex, Temporal Lobe, 
Visual Cortex 9507 
Telephone Systems 961 7 


А 


Television [See Also Closed Circuit 
Television, Television Advertising] 
10899 

Television Advertising 9814 
Temperament [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 


ature] 

Tomas Effects [See Cold Effects, 
Heat Effects] 
Temporal Lobe 
Cortex] 9499 
Temptation 10176 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale 10549 
Tension (Premenstrual) [See Premenstru- 
al Tension} 

Terminally Ill Patients 10275 

Termi (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminolo; 

Territoriality 9360, 9361, 9364, 9371, 
9377, 10107 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) (See Intelligence 


Measures] 
8979, 8983, 8984, 


Test A 

8985, 10129, 10768 

Test Anxiety 9053, 10291, 10670, 10692, 

10793 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 

Bias] 

Ted Construction [See Also Cultural 

Test Bias, Difficulty Level (Test), Item 

Analysis (Test), Test Items, Test Relia- 

bility, Test Standardization, Test Validi- 

ty] rf 74, 8996, 8999, 9002, 9005, 9006, 
10, 9011, 9012, 9017, 9975 

Edd 8971, 8972, 8978, 8994, 8996, 

107! 

Test Normalization [$ее Тез! Standardi- 

zation] 

Test Norms 8996 

Test Reliability 8986, 8990, 8991, 8994, 

8995, 8997, 8998, 9002, 9003, 9004, 9006, 

9011, 9013, 9014, 9141, 9920, 9975, 10840 

Test Scores 8972, 8979, 8983, 9905, 9933, 

9956, 9973, 9991, 10195, 10583, 10766, 

10768, 10791 

Test Standardization 8999, 9007, 10797 

Test Validity 8970, 8973, 8985, 8987, 

8988, 8989, 8990, 8992, 8993, 8994, 8995, 


[See Also Auditory 


9013, 9015, 9016, 9017, 9905, 9911, 
9975, 10153, 10840, 10857 

Testing [See Also Cultural Test Bias, 
Difficulty Level (Test), Item Analysis 
(Test), Kating, Scaling (Testing), Scoring 
(Te esting), est Administration, Test 
Items, Test Reliability, Test Standardi- 
zation, Test Validity] 8973 


Ted (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
estin 

Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli- 
et Screenin; 

esting M. [See Also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 8975, 8984, 
9012, 9053, 1 , 10661, 10770, 10790 


Krpana 9429, 9465, 9488, 9536, 
5 

Tests [See Measurement] Y 
Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrahydrocannabinol 9543, 9600 


Thalamus [See Also Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus)] 9387 
Theft [See Also Shoj lifting] 9870, 10872 
Thematic Aj Test 9011, 9016, 
Theses A Education 10: 

of 10524 
Theories [See Also Related Terms] 8916, 
8917, 8919, 8921, 8924, 8973, 9103, 9625, 
9674, 9838, 10362, 10532, 10580 
Theory Formulation 8976 

utic Abortion [See Induced 
АШЫМ 27 
Therapeutic Community 1 
Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
See Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 

Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 


acteristics} 
Characteristics 9782, 10164, 
10227, 10238, 10240, 10245, 10247, 
10250, 10256, 10257, 10265, 10486, 
10493, 10500, 10512 
ist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
t Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes) 
st Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
[See ешеш] m 
Therapy (Drug) [See Dru; егару] 
Therapy Iter Group) [5ге Еп- 
counter Group Therapy] 
viduals [See Individual 


i їп Shock) [See Insulin 
Shock Therapy] 

Шоп (Body) 8962, 9583 
Theta Rhythm 9391 
Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Autistic 
Thinking, Divergent Thinking, Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning, Inference, Logical 
Thinking, ШҮ УН 8916, 9162, 9165, 
9219, ‚ 9440, 1, 10778 
Thioridazine 9547, 10379 
Thirst 9529 


Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 

t Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Autistic иып, Delusions, Per- 
severation] 10017, 10438 
Threat 9433, ОЕШ 10107, 10403 
Threat Postures 936: 

Threshold Determination 9291 

Thresholds [See Also suit or иген, 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion reshold, 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sen- 
sory Adaptation, Vibrotactile Thresh- 
m Visual Thresholds] 9055, 9573 
Thyroid Gland 10367 

Thyroid Hormones 9452 

Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 
rotropin] d See Thyrotropin] 
Thyrotropic Hormone lyrotropin 
Thyrotropin 9571, 1056 

Time 9414, 10181 

Time Disorientation 9071, 10093 

Time Estimation 10093, 10856 


Time Ресора See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 9071, 9291, [m 


Timidity 10592 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tobacco Smoking 9550, 9809, 10311, 
10327, 10394 RM 

Imipramine; 
Tue n " 10325, 10337, 
10358, 10431, 10443, 10467, 10740. 


Psychotherapy 
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Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement] 
Tolerance 9446 


Tolerance (Drug) [See Dru, Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 9953, 9954. 
10505, 10580, 10581 

b (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 
[9 


Ui [See Also Taste Buds| 9073, 
10160, 10165 


Top Level Managers 10862 
Tortoises [See Turtles] 
Touch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns 10923 
Toxic Disorders [See Lead Poisoning, 
Mercui Poisoning] 
i) See Poisons] 

race (Memory) [See Memo Trace] 
Тхан [5ее Also Rotary Pursuit, 
Visual Tracking] 9065, 10895 
Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
epe Mentally Retarded 10129, 

5 

Training [See Education] 
Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 


Methods Training} 

Mus (Clinical Ps; chology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad raining] 
Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Psycholo; Education] 
Training (Mental Health Inservice) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training} | 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] 

Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 


Training] 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 


erapy Training] 

5) uilizing Drege [See Also Amitripty- 
line, hlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperidol. 
Hydroxyzine, inor Tranquilizers, Neu- 
Toleptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Deriva- 
tives, Promazine, Reserpine, Thiorida- 
zine, Trifluoperazine] 10376 
Transfer (Learning) 9079, 9175, 9196, 
9197, 9239, 9242, 9328, 9349, 9476, 9518, 
9657, 10122, 10304 
Transfer Students 10724, 10735 
Transferases 9411, 9424 
Transportation [See Also Air Transporta- 
tion, Automobiles, Ground Transporta- 
tion, Water Transportation] 10920 
Ti tion Accidents 


[See Motor 
Traffic Accidents} 


Transposition Синга) 9175, 10617 
Transsexualism 9796 


Transvestism 9796 
Tranylcypromine 9460 ; 

Trauma (Physical) [See Injuries] 
Treatment Effectiveness Évaluation 9633, 
10276, 10280, 10373, 10396, 10423, 
10454, 10461, 10466, 10476 

Treatment Facilities [See Clinics, Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers, Halfway 
Houses, Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals] 

Treatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods] 

Treatment [See Also Related Terms 
9972, 9993, 10076, 10180, 10184, 1051 
Tribes 9762, 9763 

Trifluoperazine 9533 
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‘Trust (Social Behavior) 9877, 9927 
сагала 
Tutors ee те ; ale Otic T. 
Honozygotic Twins} с ws 
Typing [See Clerical Secretaria] Skill 


г] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnos Ps 
chodiagnostic Typologies] wi) [See Py ^ 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See с; i 
testinal Ulcers} [Sce Gastroin. 
Unconditioned 
9316, 9343 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) 9722 
Underachievement (Academic: 

demic Underachievement] ) [See Aca- 
U 


ite Degrees [See Educational 


Degrees] 
USE ИНУ [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantagent 
Understanding [See Comprehension} 
Underwater Effects 9050, 10814 

Ui t [See Anorexia Nervosa] 


Stimulus 9292, 9308 


DENEN ТО оти 

, , , 9883, 1 4 

10927 0407, 10732, 

Universities [See Colleges] 

Unwed Mothers 8977 

Urban Environments 9950, 10613, 10713, 

10883, 10919 J 

Urban Planning 10913, 10924 

Urbanization 9686 
Function Disorders 10333 

Urine 9418, CUM 

Urogenital See тег; 

Premenstrual Tension, (я лес, 

tion Disorders] 

Urogenital System [See Gonads, Vagina] 


Vagina 9428 
Vaginismus 10383 

Vagotomy 9529 

"Е ty (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
i 


it 
Vaid (Test) [See Test Validity] 


=) Diazepam] 

Values [Sce Alio ЫЛА! Values, Social 
Values] 9005, 9743, 9766, 9931, 10565 
est ed 10710, Ш У 

ariability (Response) [Sce R 

Variability] роце 
Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var. 
VW 

Variability Measurement [See Also Anal- 
o Covariance, Analysis of Variance} 


M ou Interval Reinforcement 9304, 
Variable Ratio Reinforcement 10326 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
More (Seasonal) [Sce Seasonal Vari. 
ations, 
Vasoconstrictor [See Ampheta. 


mine, Angiotensin, lethamphetamine, 


Norepinephrine, Serotonin] 
Vasara 9592 

Velocity 10905 

Verbal Ability 9699, 10156, 10665, 10690 


Verbal Communication [See Also Adjec- 
ation (Speech), 
Bilingualism, Consonants, Conversation, 


thograph. 
es, b р 
tences, Sign Language, Speech Charac- 
teristics, Speech Pauses, Speech Rate, 
Syllables, Syntax, Verbal Fluency, 
erbs, Vocabulary, Vowels, Wor 

amene Units), Written Language] 
974, 9170, 9618, 9622, 9623, 9817, 9826, 
9829, 9845, 9849, 9853, 9917, 9961, 


10003, 10019, 10089, 10125, 10133, 
10150, 10238, 10241, 10248, 10255, 
10435, 10493, 10572, 10725, 10726, 
10795, 10861, 10901 

Mete Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 
ini 

Verbal Fluency 9427, 10144, 10162, 
10395 

Verbal Learning [See Also Paired Associ- 
ate Learning, Serial Learning] 9158, 
9176, 9179, 9191, 9196, 9197, 9210, 9220, 
9228, 9235, 10673 

Verbal Meaning 9619, 9961 


пета Reinforcement [Sce Also Praise] 
Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 


tion] 

Verbs 9174, 9621, 9671, 9682 
Vertebrates [See Birds, Cats, Cattle, 
Chickens, Chimpanzees, Dogs, Doves, 
Ducks, Fishes, Gerbils, Goats, Goldfish, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Horses, Lizards, 
Mammals, Mice, Monkeys Norway 
Rats, Pigeons, Pigs, Primates (Nonhu- 
man), Quails, Rabbits, Rats, Rodents, 
Sheep, Turtles] 
M ar Si [See Somesthetic 
Stimulation] 

ML (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans] 

Vibrotactile Thresholds 9073, 10165 
Vicarious аса 9433, 9878, 9994 
Vicarious Reinforcement [See Vicarious 


M 

Videotapes 8928, 10446 

Vigilance 9948, 10043, 10816 

Violence 9437, 10113 

Viral Disorders [See Also Encephalitis] 


9974 

Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception, 
Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Mo- 
nocular Vision, Ster іс Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
T Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
Visual Cortex 9398, 9399, 9403, 9499, 
9518, 9525, 9528 

Visual Discrimination 9057, 9079, 9084, 
9102, 9115, 9117, 9125, 9163, 9310, 9349, 
9505, 9511, 9518, 9554, 9657, 10058, 
10147, 10157, 10201 
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Visual Displays 10892, 10894, 10899 
Visual Evoked Potentials 9395, 9401, 
9438, 9444, 9496, 9610 

Visual Field 9084, 9096, 9098, 9101, 
9114, 9129, 9270, 10163 

Visual Masking 9088, 9095, 9109, 9232, 


9401 

Visual Pi [See Also Autokinetic 
Illusion, Binocular Vision, Brightness 
Р, tion, Color Perception, Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic 
Vision, Visual Discrimination, Visual 
Field, Visual Thresholds) 8982, 9048, 
9066, 9068, 9083, 9086, 9088, 9089, 9090, 
9091, 9092, 9093, 9100, 9103, 9107, 9108, 
9111, 9112, 9114, 9116, 9118, 9123, 9124, 
9126, 9129, 9130, 9175, 9207, 9270, 9271, 
9401, 9438, 9664, 9666, 9669, 9692, 9707, 
9997, 10151, 10153, 10163, 10188, 10754, 
10897, 10900 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Photopic Stimulation, Prismatic 
Stimulation, Stereoscopic Presentation, 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 9062, 9088, 
9119, 9128, 9230, 9400, 9403, 9404, 9438, 
9447, 9505, 10168, 10201 
Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion] 9107, 9277, 9284, 9577 

Visual Tracking 10600 

— [See Also Blind, 
Partially Sighted] 10738, 10753, 10756 
Vitamins [See Choline} 

Vocabulary 9661, 10725 


Animal Vocalizations [Sce Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Vocalizations, Voice] 


Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment 
Vocailonal Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 

Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Counselors 10820 
Vocational Education 10455, 10603, 
10605, 10625, 10749, 10767, 10860 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational 
Interests] 
Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] 
Vocational 


Interests [See Occupational 


Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational School Students 10749 
Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice 10143 

Volunteer Personnel 9885 

Volunteers nt) [See Experi- 


ment Volunteers 
Drugs [See Emetic 


Vomit 
Drugs] 

M Behavior 9733, 9778 
Ve 9137, 9138 


Wages [See Salaries] 
W 9393, 9425, 9540, 9571, 


9650 
Wi 9652, 9743 
War 9741, 9913, 10107, 10850 


Warning [See Signal Detection 
tion 
i a ак 9369, 9500, 9532 


Water Intake 9458, "E 9532, 9600 


Water 0907 
Wechsler А‹ Intelligence Scale 8983, 
9991, 10088, 10113 

Scale Children 


Wechsler Intelligence 

ali (Боду) [бе Body Weight] 
ең [ eight 

"en P ion 9060" 

Welfare [See 

ment)] 

Welfare Services (Government) 9737 

West German Federal Republic 10090 

White Collar Workers [See Management 

Personnel, Lon Level zb 

White Noise 9316, 9325, 943 

White Rats [See Rats] 

Whites [See Caucasians] 

Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 


2 
thdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Dru; 
Withdrawal Effects] н E 


elfare Services (Govern- 


Wives 9767, 10516 
Hore Liberation Movement 10281, 


Word Associations 8965, 9152, 9178, 
9247, 10063 
Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia] 


Word Deafness [See PAUL 

Word Frequency 8960, 9204, 9205, 9233 
Word Mi 9176, 9178, 9193, 9217, 
9227, 9235, 9236, 9269, 9619, 9621, 9622, 
9676, 9698, 9706, 9887, 10237 

деч (Form Classes) [See Form Classes 
( 


e)] 
Words (Phonetic Units) 9110, 9168, 9230, 
9231, 10201, 10663, 10742 


Words (Vocabulary) [See Mcr 
Work (Attitudes Toward) 9740, 10798, 
10865, 10884, 10887 

Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions 


Work deir Programs [See Educational 


Programs] 
Workers [See Personnel 
Working Conditions [ Also Noise 


Levels (Work Areas) 10427, 10584, 
10818, 10888 
Worship [See SA Practices] 
Wounds [See Self Inflicted Wounds] 
Ww (Creative) re BRE. 

n Language so Letters 
(Alphabet), Literacy, Numbers (Numer- 
459703, 10525, 10807 


Xylocaine [See Lidocaine] 


Young Adults 9074, 9100, 9249, 9414, 
9589, 9654, 9659, 9664, 9692, 9693, 9708, 
9895, 9897, 9990, 10090, 10205, 10891 
Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See Youn; Adults] 
Youth (Children) [See Chi геп] 
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